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United States 
of America 


Congressional Record 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 85% CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


SENATE 
WEDNESDAY, Auaust 6, 1958 


Rev. John E. Huss, D. D., pastor, Main 
Street Baptist Church, Jacksonville, Fla., 
offered the following prayer: 


Our Father in Heaven, hallowed be 
Thy Name. 

We gratefully acknowledge the blessed 
privilege of addressing Thee as our 
Father. We appreciate all the close and 
sacred relationships which the term 
“Father” implies. As our Father, Thou 
art loving, compassionate, thoughtful, 
understanding, and sympathetic. There 
is nothing that happens to us that does 
not concern Thee. 

Father in Heaven, we earnestly pray 
for every person and the family circles 
represented in the United States Senate. 
Be very near to them in sorrow. Com- 
fort Senator Jonn L. MCCLELLAN in the 
recent loss of another son. Continue to 
bring peace to the hearts of the loved 
ones of Matthew M. Neely and W. Kerr 
Scott. Whatever heartaches and bur- 
dens are big enough to disturb any man 
here, remove those things, if it be Thy 
will. May we remember the words of 
the Psalmist: “God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble.” 

Help each person in high office to be, 
under God, what he is capable of being. 
With the passing of each day, may all of 
us be more like Christ, and less like self. 

Finally, dear Father, bring peace to 
this tension-torn world. May we give 
heed to the scriptural formula for 
peace: “If my people which are called 
by my name shall humble themselves 
and pray and seek my face and turn 
from their wicked ways, then will I hear 
from Heaven and will forgive their sin 
and will heal their land.” 

These things we ask in Thy dear 
Name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
August 5, 1958, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 377) to 
amend the Interstate Commerce Act to 
provide a 2-year statute of limitations 
on actions involving transportation of 
property and passengers of the United 
States Government and to provide that 
deductions for overcharges by the 
United States Government shall be 
made within 3 years from time of pay- 
ment, with amendments, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: + 

H. R. 10045. An act to provide for the sale 
of all the real property acquired by the 
Secretary of Commerce for the construction 
of the Burke Airport, Va.; 

H. R. 12216. An act to designate the dam 
and reservoir to be constructed on the Cum- 
berland River near Carthage, Tenn., as the 
“Cordell Hull Dam and Reservoir”; and 

H. R. 12876. An act to extend title VII of 
the Public Health Service Act (relating to 
health research facilities) for 3 years, and 
for other purposes. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as in- 
dicated: 


H. R. 10045. An act to provide for the sale 
of all of the real property acquired by the 
Secretary of Commerce for the construction 
of the Burke Airport, Va.; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 12216. An act to designate the dam 
and reservoir to be constructed on the Cum- 
berland River near Carthage, Tenn., as the 
“Cordell Hull Dam and Reservoir”; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

H. R. 12876. An act to extend title VII of 
the Public Health Service Act (relating to 
health research facilities) for 3 years, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
after consulting the leadership on both 


sides, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee 
of the Committee on the Judiciary be 
authorized to meet this afternoon dur- 
ing the session of the Senate. A hear- 
ing on phases of the insurance industry 
is in progress, and witnesses who are 
leaders of the industry are in Washing- 
ton, ready for the hearing. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Public Health, Education, Welfare, 
and Safety, of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, was authorized to 
meet during today’s session of the 
Senate. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
under the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour for the introduction of 
bills and the transaction of other rou- 
tine business. I ask unanimous consent 
that statements in connection therewith 
be limited to 3 minutes 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR READING OF SPEECH 
PREPARED BY SENATOR FUL- 
BRIGHT 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, as 
the Senate knows, the distinguished 
junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] is suffering from an affliction of 
the throat, and on the order of his 
doctor, will not address the Senate for 
the next several weeks. I believe the 
affliction has to do with the bursting 
of a small blood vessel. 

In view of the fact that the Senator 
from Arkansas will not be able to use 
his voice in this Chamber during that 
period of time, I ask unanimous consent 
that at the conclusion of the morning 
hour, a speech which the Senator from 
Arkansas had prepared for delivery to- 
day be read by the Clerk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following letters, which 
were referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE COR- 
PORATION LIQUIDATION FUND 

A letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 

ury, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
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port on the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion Liquidation Fund, for the quarter 
ended June 30, 1958 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 


Report PRIOR TO RESTORATION OF BALANCES, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report of the Bureau of Accounts, covering 
restoration of balances withdrawn from ap- 
propriation and fund accounts under the 
control of the Treasury Department, as of 
July 10, 1958 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


AMENDMENT OF MINERAL LEASING ACT OF 1920, 
RELATING TO UNDESIRABLE DIVISION OF OIL 
AND GAS LEASEHOLDS 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting ‘a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend section 30 (a) of 
the Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 
1920, as amended (30 U. S. C., sec. 187a), 
to prevent the undesirable division of oil 
and gas leaseholds (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


REPORT ON PROVISION OF War-Risk INSUR- 
ANCE AND CERTAIN MARINE AND LIABILITY 
INSURANCE 
A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 

transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 

the provision of the war-risk insurance and 
certain marine and liability insurance for 

the American public, as of June 30, 1958 

(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 

mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

ADMISSION OF CERTAIN ALIENS 
A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders granting the applications of 
certain aliens found admissible into the 

United States (with accompanying papers); 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a resolution adopted by the 
Fifty-fifth Annual Department Encamp- 
ment of the United Spanish War Vet- 
erans, Department of New York, expres- 
sing appreciation for the enactment of 
House bill 358, granting increased pen- 
sions to widows of Spanish War vet- 
erans, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. MONRONEY, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with- 
out amendment: 

H. J. Res. 221. Joint resolution granting 
the consent of Congress to the several States 
to negotiate and enter into compacts for the 
purpose of promoting highway traffic safety 
(Rept. No. 2207). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with- 
out amendment: 

H.R. 13371. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to make certain pay- 
ments out of the Vessel Operations Revolving 
Fund (Rept. No. 2227). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S.770. A bill for the relief of Mutsuko 
Miyaji (Rept. No. 2217); 

H.R. 6357. An act for the relief of Albert 
Guido (Rept. No. 2221); 

H. R. 7124. An act for the relief of Lester 
R. Loomis (Rept. No. 2222); 
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H. R.7793. An act for the relief of Bernar- 
dine M. A. de la Motte (Rept. No. 2223); 

H. R. 8361. An act to amend section 2254 
of title 28 of the United States Code in refer- 
ence to applications for writs of habeas 
corpus by persons in custody pursuant to the 
judgment of a State court (Rept. No. 2228); 

H.R. 10139. An act for the relief of Wal- 
lace Y. Daniels (Rept. No. 2224); 

H. R. 10419. An act for the relief of North 
Counties Hydro-Electric Co. (Rept. No. 2225) ; 
and 

H.R. 11357. An act for the relief of Miss 
Terez Csencsits (Rept. No. 2226); 

H. R. 12060. An act for the relief of Michael 
J. Conlin (Rept. No. 2229). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary with an amendment: 

8.3579. A bill for the relief of Milka 
Jurisich (Rept. No. 2218); and 

S.4081. A bill for the relief of Marianne 
(Sachiko) Puller (Rept. No. 2219). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S.4020. A bill for the relief of Inouye 
Kunio (Sparkman) (Rept. No. 2220). 

By Mr. O'MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, without 
amendment: 

H.R. 5104. An act to preserve Gloria Dei 
(Old Swedes’) Church national historic site 
by authorizing the acquisition of abutting 
properties, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 2212); and 

H. R. 7403. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to acquire certain land 
for the Deshler-Morris House, Independence 
National Historical Park (Rept. No. 2213). 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with an 
amendment; 

S. 8572. A bill to authorize land exchanges 
for purposes of the George Washington 
Memorial Parkway in Montgomery County, 
Mad., and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
2210); and 

S. 3986. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to enter into an agreement 
for relocating portions of the Natchez Trace 
Parkway, Miss., and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 2211). 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 1109. A bill to provide for the preserva- 
tion of historical and archeological data 
(including relics and specimens) which 
might otherwise be lost as the result of the 
construction of a dam (Rept. No. 2209). 

By Mr. ANDERSON, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, without 
amendment: 

S. J. Res. 190. Joint resolution to approve 
the report of the Department of the Interior 
on Red Willow Dam and Reservoir in Ne- 
braska (Rept. No. 2208). 

By Mr. O'MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary with an amendment: 

S. 784. A bill for the relief of Dwight S. 
Sharer (Rept. No. 2214); and 

H. R. 9022. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the Secretaries of 
the military departments to settle certain 
claims in the amount of $5,000, or less, and 
to partially pay certain claims which are 
certified to Congress (Rept. No. 2216). 

By Mr. CARROLL, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 1816. A bill for the relief of Harry H. 
Nakamura (Rept. No. 2215). 


RULES OF INTERPRETATION GOV- 
ERNING QUESTIONS OF EFFECT 
OF ACTS OF CONGRESS ON STATE 
LAWS—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE—INDIVIDUAL VIEWS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Mississippi 


August 6 


(Mr. EastLanp], I report favorably, with 
amendments, the bill (S. 337) to estab- 
lish rules of interpretation governing 
questions of the effect of acts of Congress 
on State laws, and I submit a report (No. 
2230) thereon. I ask unanimous consent 
that the report, together with individual 
views, be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and the bill will be placed 
on the calendar; and, without objection, 
the report will be printed, as requested 
by the Senator from Montana, 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. BYRD, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

Richard Lee Merrill, of Colorado, to be 


Assayer of the United States Mint, Denver, 
Colo. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. NEUBERGER: 

S. 4238. A bill to provide authority for 
temporary price, wage, and rent controls, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

S. 4239. A bill to reimpose the Excess 
Profits Tax Act of 1950 effective for tax- 
able years ending after June 30, 1958, and 
beginning before July 1, 1961; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. NEUBERGER when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. PURTELL: 

S. 4240. A bill to increase the computa- 
tion base for benefits under the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act based on in- 
juries occurring prior to July 1, 1951; to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. PURTELL when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S. 4241. A bill for the relief of Capt. Wil- 
ford W. Horne; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ELLENDER (by request): 

S. 4242. A bill to provide a revolving fund 
for certain loans by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, for improved budget and accounting 
procedures, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 4243. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 relating to the exclu- 
sion from gross income of earnings derived 
from the operation of ships documented un- 
der the laws of foreign countries; to the 
Committee on Finance. 


PRINTING AS A SENATE DOCUMENT, 
WITH ADDITIONAL COPIES, FINAL 
REPORT OF SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
DISARMAMENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY submitted the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 111), which was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the final re- 
port of the Subcommittee on Disarmament 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, un- 
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der authority of Senate Resolution 241, 
agreed to January 29, 1958, shall be printed 
as a Senate document, with illustrations, 
and that 2,000 additional copies shall be 
printed for use of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 


RESOLUTIONS 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
FREE NATIONS TO CONSIDER 
EUROPEAN REFUGEE PROBLEMS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, the Senator from New Jersey 
{Mr. Case], the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Dovuctas], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the senior Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Ives], the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], 
and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Neu- 
BERGER], I submit a resolution providing 
for an international conference of Free 
World nations to deal with the world’s 
refugee problems, which encompass an 
estimated 160,000 nonsettled refugees in 
Western Europe alone. The resolution 
implements the recent report of the Zel- 
lerbach Commission of the International 
Rescue Committee. 

Mr. President, I submit the resolution 
for appropriate reference, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it lie on the 
table until the close of business today 
for additional sponsorship. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
resolution will lie on the table, as re- 
quested by the Senator from New York. 

The resolution (S. Res. 357) submitted 
by Mr. Javits (for himself and other 
Senators), was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, as follows: 


Whereas there are in many areas of the 
world hundreds of thousands of nonresettled 
refugees, @ great portion of them being 
refugees from Communist and totalitarian 
governments; 

Whereas a great number of these refugees 
are living in official and unofficial camps, 
hutments and submarginal dwellings under 
conditions of bare subsistence; 

Whereas numerous agencies have been 
established and numerous programs under- 
taken to alleviate the needs of refugees and 
assist in their resettlement; 

Whereas the office of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees was estab- 
lished by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations to take over the protection 
of the refugees from the International Ref- 
ugee Organization on its termination; 

Whereas the Intergovernmental Commit- 
tee for European Migration was established 
at a Conference on Migration which took 
place in Brussels in December 1951; and 

Whereas the United States escapee pro- 
gram was established on March 22, 1952, 
with the twofold function of supplementing 
the assistance then given to escapees by the 
countries of first asylum and of expediting 
their reestablishment within Europe and 
overseas: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
Senate that the President of the United 
States, through the representatives of the 
United States on the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration, should 
initiate in the Committee such action as 
may be necessary to. convene an interna- 
tional conference of nations of the Free 
World (including representatives of such 
interested groups or agencies as may be 
determined) for the purpose of formulating 
and coordinating satisfactory programs for 
the solution of these refugee problems and 
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preparing plans for carrying such programs 
to a successful completion. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the equi- 
table resettlement of the hundreds of 
thousands of homeless individuals and 
families, many of whom today scrape out 
a meager subsistence in barren refugee 
camps, is a primary responsibility of 
the Free World nations. Thousands of 
these refugees have escaped from Com- 
munist-dominated areas behind the Iron 
Curtain only to be confronted by another 
kind of unfriendly barrier—rigid immi- 
gration laws which have prevented many 
of these freedom fighters and freedom 
lovers from earning a living and raising 
their families in countries dedicated to 
democratic ideals and institutions. 

While the resolution proposed by my 
six colleagues and myself recognizes that 
many agencies and programs have been 
established to assist refugees, it points 
up the hard fact that we have been un- 
able so far to coordinate their activities 
with those at the governmental level to 
solve the growing resettlement problem. 
The United States, as ideological leader 
of the Free World, cannot afford to post- 
pone its own responsibility to play a 
leading role in searching out and devel- 
oping effective, fair, and practical so- 
lutions. 

Here in the United States, Congress 
has yet to act on the report of the Zel- 
lerbach Commission of the International 
Rescue Committee on the European Ref- 
ugee Situation; it recommended enact- 
ment of a new law admitting 65,000 Iron 
Curtain refugees as nonquota immi- 
grants over a 2-year period, with special 
provision for the admission of a fair 
share of hard-core cases, on the pattern 
established by the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. The Commission also suggested 
that we experiment with the admission 
of 35,000 refugees annually for 2 years to 
be divided among stateless refugees, eth- 
nic refugees, and others, in light of the 
existing political situation in Europe. 

The Commission also advocated the 
convening of an international conference 
of Free World representatives to set up a 
crash program to deal with the some 
160,000 refugees still not settled in Eu- 
rope today, the overwhelming majority 
of whom, I emphasize, fled from Commu- 
nist-dominated regimes. 

One of our great strengths is the 
tradition of freedom which is an inspi- 
ration to those who cherish it although 
they may live behind the Iron Curtain, 
like the Hungarians and Poles. It is 
essential that we recognize the size and 
scope of this refugee problem as it al- 
ready exists today and outline a program 
now for permanent resettlement of such 
refugees; we must not find ourselves 
caught again as we were during the Hun- 
garian revolt, when we had to rely on 
spur of the moment improvisation to try 
to alleviate the misery and distress of 
thousands, 

Last year we passed an immigration 
law which was very limited in character. 
Progress under Public Law 316, last 
year’s immigration law, has been less 
than might be hoped. Section 15 (a) 
(3) of that law, for example, authorizes 
the issuance of 14,556 visas for refugee- 
escapees from Communist-dominated 
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areas and the Middle East. As of July 
28, 12,524 applicants under this section, 
some 252 visas have been issued. 

Mr. President, that is a pretty shocking 
record. It is not attributable necessar- 
ily to bad administration, but instead 
to the built-in provisions of the law, 
which make it so very difficult to ac- 
tually get going. The administration has 
pledged itself to expedite this program, 
the delays on which have principally 
resulted from the intricate screening 
process employed. 

Mindful of the recommenZations of the 
Zellerbach Commission for a conference 
to liquidate the residual refugee prob- 
lem in Europe, the “clear the camps” 
program of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees which seeks 
to shut down all refugee camps by 1960— 
except reception and processing cen- 
ters—my colleagues and I are sponsoring 
this resolution to summon an interna- 
tional refugee conference. Admittedly, 
it is late in the session for this action, 
but how much later in the day it must 
seem to the hundreds of thousands of 
homeless refugees who look to the United 
States for the leadership reflecting rec- 
ognition of our international obligation 
and moral responsibility to aid in their 
resettlement. We believe that there is 
still time in this session to act on such 
a resolution as this. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed at this point 
in the REcorp as a part of my remarks 
the column written by Roscoe Drum- 
mond published this morning in the New 
York Herald Tribune, on this subject, 
and a very fine editorial on the same 
subject from the New York Daily News, 

There being no objection, the column 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 

August 6, 1958] 
ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY THOUSAND REFUGEES’ 
PLIGHT CALLED AID TO COMMUNISM 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WasniIncton.—One of the vital tools of the 
cold war is the willingness of the Free World 
to provide asylum for the courageous refu- 
gees who would rather risk their lives and 
throw away all they possess than live under 
Communist terror. 

The need to keep an outstretched hand to 
those seeking to escape oppression remains 
acute and the reasons compelling. 

The basic reason is humanitarian. It is 
an act of human decency which appeals to 
all who cherish freedom for themselves— 
and others. 

The political reason is that, as the 
Khrushchev-Mao communique disclosed this 
week, the Soviets are applying new clamps 
on the satellites and would welcome nothing 
so much as our failure to provide an ade- 
quate haven for the Iron Curtain escapees. 

We can’t afford to let down and that is 
what we are now doing. 

The Free World has done a tremendous job 
of resettling 1,600,000 refugees since the end 
of the war, but because we have left some 
160,000 refugees from communism living on 
the edge of hopelessness and desperation in 
camps in Western Europe, we are playing 
right into the hands of the Kremlin until we 
finish this job. 

The Soviets point to these camps as visible 
proof that Free World asylum is a delusion 
and a trap and use this evidence of the un- 
finished job to discourage others who would 
like to make the break to freedom, 
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All this is why the proposals of the Zeller- 
bach Commission, a public-supported in- 
quiry into the European refugee situation 
headed by Harold L. Zellerbach and Angier 
Biddle Duke, are timely and well taken. The 
Commission is urging: 

1. An early conference of Free-World na- 
tions to plan a concerted attack on the resid- 
ual refugee problem. 

2. Congressional approval to admit 10,000 
refugees as nonquota immigrants, including 
some difficult cases. 

3. Congressional authority to enable the 
administration to promise to the proposed 
conference that the United States match the 
efforts of other nations on a 2-to-5 basis; 
that is, stepping up admissions to 2 ref- 
ugees for every 5 taken by other countries 
combined. 

This would be a solid and significant step 
basically in line with the policies of the 
Joint Congressional Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Nationality headed by Representa- 
tive Francis E. WALTER, Democrat, of Penn- 
sylvania. Though possible, it is improbable 
that action on the legislative side of this 
program will be taken before adjournment 
this month. 

But the groundwork for prompt action 
next winter can be laid. There is useful 
British initiative in the making. At the 
United Nations Assembly in September the 
British Government will advocate that 1959 
be made “International Refugee Year” and 
will propose an early U. N. conference to 
come to grips with outstanding refugee 
problems. 

Since the Communist countries contend 
that nothing should be done for the Iron 
Curtain escapees but return them by force, 
a U. N. conference on this subject would be 
attended only by Free World nations. 

This could be exactly the kind of con- 
ference which the Zellerbach Commission 
urges and could pave the way for the needed 
legislation by Congress. 

The fact that 170,000 Hungarian refugees 
were resettled in 8 months last year shows 
that the remaining problem is entirely man- 
ageable. But the fact that the Hungarians 
were handled so promptly while others were 
marking time makes the plight of the re- 
maining refugees more painful. 

It is unfair and unworkable to keep the 
burden of these refugees upon the already 
strained economies of Austria, Italy, and 
Greece merely because they happened to 
have common frontiers with the Iron Cur- 
tain. 

The need is to end the use of palliative 
measures like pouring millions of dollars 
into camp upkeep, small subsidies, and par- 
cels without helping the refugee to es- 
tablish himself and become self-supporting 
and self-respecting. 

As the Zellerbach Commission vividly puts 
it: “We have thrown lifebelts to the drown- 
ing, but left them in the sea.” It is time 
to do something better—to the advantage 
of the West and to the disadvantage of 
communism. 


[From the New York Daily News of July 27, 
1958} 


PEOPLE WITHOUT A COUNTRY 


For months after the Hungarian anti- 
Communist explosion of late 1956, Americans 
heard a lot about refugees from Red bar- 
barism. This country, to its great credit, 
took in almost 38,000 of the Hungarian refu- 
gees. 

How is the general refugee situation in 
Europe now—meaning, in warmer terms, 
how many tragic people without a country 
are harbored in European refugee camps and 
hoping some day to find decent jobs in coun- 
tries where they can acquire citizenship in 
due time? 
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Harold L. Zellerbach’s and Angier Biddle 
Duke’s Commission on the European Refugee 
Situation has just updated a report which 
it made last December after a survey of 
refugee conditions in Europe. 

The Commission finds that there are now 
an estimated 160,000 nonsettled refugees in 
Western Europe. They are living mostly in 
camps where conditions range from plain 
horrible to fairly good. 

Many of these people are escapees from 
the Red slave empire, are young and intel- 
ligent and courageous, know communism for 
the bloody fake that it is, and should make 
completely loyal citizens of any non-Com- 
munist country. 

The longer such a refugee has to stew 
around a refugee camp, the more he is 
tempted to fall for the enticements of Red 
agents sent out to lure him and his comrades 
back behind the Iron Curtain—where they 
will either peddle lies about the West or die. 

Zellerbach and his associates urge that the 
Western nations get together for a fast solu- 
tion of this problem, 

As its part of the solution, the United 
States is asked to enact legislation to admit 
65,000 of these refugees to this country in 
the next 2 years. 

Maybe that’s too high a percentage of the 
total of 160,000; we don't know. But the 
basic proposal looks good to us, and we hope 
Congress may act somehow on the Zellerbach 
suggestion before many more refugees give 
up in despair and crawl back to the Red 
slave drivers from whom they fled with such 
high hopes for the future. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, later in 
the day we shall have an immigration 
bill before us to deal with the special 
problem in the Azores. At that time I 
intend to address myself to the very fun- 
damental problem facing this Chamber, 
in what amounts to a “gag rule” on immi- 
gration bills. 

Mr. FLANDERS submitted a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 358) to request the Treas- 
ury to investigate tax-free contributions 
to help Israel, for the reappraisal of tax- 
free status, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. FLANDERS, 
which appears under a separate 
heading.) 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION TO 
COMBAT INFLATION 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the services of a crystal gazer are not 
required to recognize that basic ele- 
ments for further inflation exist in the 
Nation’s economy. Deficit spending, 
new price increases in basic commodi- 
ties, higher wage demands resulting 
from higher living costs, expansion of 
military and other commitments in the 
cold war, inflationary aspects of Federal 
Government debt financing—all these 
are indicators of early prospects for 
additional declines in the purchasing 
power of the dollar. 

While it is possible to detect fermen- 
tation in the seeds of inflation, no one 
can forecast when this heady brew will 
reach full potency—nor even whether it 
will achieve full strength. Because of 
the interplay of economic forces, there 
will always be uncertainty as to future 
financial conditions. However, Mr. 
President, these doubts need not keep 
us from the early consideration of cor- 
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rective measures. It is with this 
thought in mind that I will introduce 
today two bills to provide for standby 
controls over prices, wages, rents, and 
profits. I do so, not with any expecta- 
tion of action on the proposals at this 
session of the Congress, but to provide 
the basis for study by committee staffs 
of the Senate and to obtain views and 
comments from agencies and depart- 
ments of the executive branch on the 
need for such weapons. against runaway 
inflation. 

Controls on wages and profits are 
never pleasant to contemplate during 
so-called times of peace. Such re- 
straints are difficult to administer and 
have many drawbacks within the frame- 
work of an economy such as ours. But 
deterioration of the dollar under steady 
and ruinous inflation is worse. 

During the past 2 years, the Nation 
has seen the steepest increase in the 
cost of living in American history, except 
during a shooting war. These increases 
are disastrous for men and women on 
fixed incomes, or for people whose wages 
and salaries traditionally lag behind 
prices. Controls such as those pro- 
posed in the bills I am introducing today 
have not been in effect in the United 
States since 1946, when regulations of 
the Office of Price Administration were 
suspended. 

In 1946 the airwaves, newspapers and 
magazines were filled with declarations 
that removal of price controls would re- 
store operations of the law of supply and 
demand, and bring about realistiz price 
levels. Yet, between 1945 and May 1958 
the Consumer Price Index for all items 
rose 60.7 percent. In that period food 
prices have risen 76.5 percent, rent 51 
percent, clothing 40 percent, transporta- 
tion 77 percent, and medical care 72 
percent. 

To illustrate the skyrocketing of living 
costs since the demise of OPA, I ask 
consent to have printed at this point in 
my remarks a tabulation of price index 
increases between 1945 and May 1958, 
which was prepared for me by the 
Library of Congress, 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


Consumer Price Index—1945 annual average 
and May 1958 index compared 
[1947-49= 100) 


i 
BS 
coo 


Foods at home. _-_.-...-----}_-2-..-.- 
Is and bakery products. 
Meats, poultry, an Tape 
Dairy products__.-.--...... 
Fruits and vegetables... 
Other foods at home 


ESER 
soos 


suse 
co-ce 


1 Includes restanrant meals. 
2? Includes home purchase and other homeowner costs. 
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Consumer Price Index—1945 annual average 
and May 1958 index compared—Continued 


[1947-49 = 100] 


Reading and recreation._._..- 
Other goods and services *_... 


3 Includes. tobacco, alcoholic beverages and miscel- 
Janeous services (such as legal services, banking fees, 
burial services, etc.). 

Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
am particularly concerned about pros- 
pects for runaway inflation in the com- 
ing months because of recent price in- 
creases in the costs of basic commodities 
such as steel, copper, and aluminum. 
In my opinion these increases are espe- 
cially dangerous because they emerge 
not during a boom but at a time when 
our economy is still embroiled in many 
problems of business recession. What 
will be the impact of such increases 
when business reaches more normal 
levels? 

There are other factors which con- 
tribute to the possibilities for an ac- 
celerating pace of inflation. Because 
the business recession has reduced the 
income of corporations and individuals, 
income tax revenue of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is expected to be sharply re- 
duced during the present fiscal year. 
Coupled with increased Federal expen- 
ditures, this condition has resulted in 
predictions that the Federal deficit for 
fiscal 1959 may reach $15 billion. 

At the same time, Mr. President, the 
Federal Reserve Board has adopted a 
policy of underwriting the large pros- 
pective Treasury deficits by supporting 
the market price of Government bonds. 
This decision, resulting from the reali- 
ties of managing the debt of the Federal 
Government as bonds fall due, may add 
several billion dollars of inflationary 
pressure during the balance of the pres- 
ent fiscal year. 

During recent months, President 
Eisenhower has frequently expressed 
fears that pressure would increase for 
economic controls unless business and 
labor used restraints on profits and 
wages. At his press conference on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1958, the President said a con- 
trolled economy “is not the America we 
know.” He went on to add, however, 
that “any intelligent man can see the 
direction we will have to go unless there 
is some wisdom exercised not only in 
Government but throughout the whole 
economy.” 

In his speech to the Economic Mo- 
bilization Conference on May 21, 1958, 
the President stated: 

Inequities in the wage structure must, of 
course, be adjusted. But the consumers are 
not going to be satisfied with less and less 
value per dollar of price, which is the in- 
evitable result of less and less production 
per dollar of cost. I am quite certain if 
businessmen and labor forget these truths, 
the consumer will remind them in ways that 
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are painful and clear. And in the process 
the whole economy will suffer. 


The necessity for early action to im- 
pose economic controls was discussed by 
Mr. David Lawrence, editor of U. S. News 
& World Report, in an article in that 
magazine which appeared on April 25, 
1958. Mr. Lawrence wrote: 

Certainly the circumstances that face us 
in the world today are not normal. A strong 
American economy is absolutely essential if 
we are to prevent a nuclear war. This is 
wartime in the sense that we are already 
engaged in a worldwide cold war, and it 
behooves us to mobilize our economic forces 
so the enemy will not be tempted to mis- 
calculate about our weaknesses and plunge 
us into a hot war. 

We must take emergency measures now. 
We should not and need not give up the 
principle of free enterprise. We must not 
resort to nationalization of industry, as so 
many of the socialists abroad have urged. 
But we must put an upper limit on wages 
and prices lest we see the irresponsible ele- 
ments in our midst forcing a runaway infia- 
tion that can reduce immeasurably the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. 

The governmental mechanism for wage and 
price limitation can be very effective if Con- 
gress gives to an independent board or com- 
mission the power to fix ceilings on wages 
and prices. 

Isn’t the best politics, after all, that which 
will permit America to emerge from the cur- 
rent recession with machinery sufficiently 
strong to prevent a runaway inflation? 


The threat of increased inflation is 
very real. If it becomes necessary in the 
future to curb this condition, ample ad- 
vance arrangements should be made so 
that the controls would operate effec- 
tively and efficiently. Between now and 
the convening of the 86th Congress, time 
will be available to study the need for 
controls and the most effective methods 
of applying them. 

Mr. President, I desire to explain 
briefly the provisions of the two bills I 
am introducing today. 

The two fields in which this legisla- 
tion would operate—the field of economic 
controls and that of the taxation of un- 
reasonable, windfall profits resulting 
from certain defense and economic 
necessities facing our Government—are 
complex and difficult realms of policy. 
We have accumulated years of experi- 
ence over the past decade and a half 
with techniques, programs, and devices 
in these fields. I do not pose as an ex- 
pert in these techniques. Accordingly, I 
am not today presenting any novel and 
original legislative proposals for eco- 
nomic controls and for excess profits 
taxation. The bills which I am intro- 
ducing for these two purposes, in order 
to initiate the study and collection of 
executive reports of which I have spoken, 
are bills whose texts and provisions have 
previously won the approva. of the 
Senate. 

The text of my bill to give the Presi- 
dent standby authority to impose price, 
wage, and rent controls is taken from 
S. 1081 of the 83d Congress. 

This bill was introduced on February 
25, 1953, by the senior Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. CAPEHART] for himself and 
a bipartisan group of 11 cosponsors. 
These included Senators BEALL, BUSH, 
DOUGLAS, FREAR, FULBRIGHT, Ives, LEH- 
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MAN, MAYBANK, PAYNE, ROBERTSON, and 
SPARKMAN, many of whom still-serve on 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, of which the Senator from Indi- 
ana was then chairman. 

As chairman, the Senator from In- 
diana reported S. 1081 favorably to the 
Senate, with some amendments. The 
bill I introduce today is taken directly 
from the amendment to the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 which was pro- 
posed by section 16 of S. 1081 in 1953. 
This section was actually in the legis- 
lation as passed by the Senate, but it 
was eliminated in conference with the 
House of Representatives—possibly be- 
cause the economic consequences attend- 
ant upon the Korean emergency were 
thought to be on the way toward solu- 
tion without the need for further direct 
controls. 

The text of the new title 8 which 
would be added to the Defense Produc- 
tion Act by my bill differs from the text 
adopted by the Senate in 1953 in one re- 
spect. The earlier language gave the 
President standby authority to establish 
temporary wage, price, and rent ceilings 
whenever the United States has declared 
war against a foreign nation, or when- 
ever the Congress, by concurrent resolu- 
tion, shall find and declare that a grave 
national emergency exists and that the 
exercise of such authority is necessary 
in the interest of national security and 
economic stability. 

Modern conditions, as we have seen 
them in the past 4 or 5 years, require a 
broader statement of the circumstances 
under which direct controls may be nec- 
essary in the fight against inflation. 
These years have been a period of con- 
tinuous attrition on the value of the dol- 
lar, irrespective of the absence of any 
war or comparable United States mili- 
tary operations such as took place in 
Korea. The military commitment which 
we have most recently undertaken in 
the Middle East lends renewed urgency 
to this aspect of inflationary pressures, 
but these have existed irrespective of 
such crises, 

Consequently, my bill broadens the 
conditions for the exercise of Presiden- 
tial standby authority to impose tempo- 
rary controls by stating that the Presi- 
dent shall have this authority whenever 
the United States has declared war 
against a foreign nation, or whenever 
he shall find on the basis of current re- 
ports and studies made by the Council of 
Economic Advisers, the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, and the Federal Reserve 
Board, that inflationary pressures exist- 
ing within the economy threaten the 
economic stability of the Nation, or 
whenever the Congress, by concurrent 
resolution, shall find and declare that a 
grave national emergency exists and that 
the exercise of such authority is neces- 
sary in the interest of national security 
or economic stability. 

In other words, Mr. President, I believe 
that standby controls should be availa- 
ble to the President to meet the needs 
ef economic stability in our Nation, as 
well as in the more critical case of a 
possible national military emergency. 

Except for this change, my proposed 
new title VIII of the Defense Production 
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Act of 1950 is that which was passed by 
the Senate in 1953. In view of the fact 
that the terms of this bill have already 
once been subject to analysis and study, 
I thought that they would serve my pur- 
pose of furnishing a basis for renewed 
study and consideration in the light of 
today’s needs. An explanation of these 
terms can, of course, be found in the 
report of the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency on S. 1081 of the 83d 
Congress which originally contained this 
section, which is Senate Report No. 138 
of the 83d Congress, 1st session. 

Similarly, Mr. President, my second 
bill, to reimpose the excess-profits tax, 
does not attempt to redraft all of the 
technical and complex provisions of that 
law, as we last knew it. Perhaps some 
of these provisions would need to be re- 
drafted in the light of changed condi- 
tions. This could easily be done by the 
Treasury Department and by the Con- 
gressional committees which deal with 
taxation, if the basic decision should be 
made to reimpose an excess-profits tax. 

For the sake of directing attention and 
study to the question of this basic deci- 
sion, however, my bill simply proposes 
to reimpose the excess-profits tax of the 
1950 act for the taxable years beginning 
before July 1, 1961. Such amendments 
as are incorporated in my very brief bill 
itself are merely intended to bring that 
earlier excess-profits tax act up to date 
by changing from provisions of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1939 to the pro- 
visions of the new Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954, and by moving up the governing 
dates accordingly. 

Mr. President, as I have previously 
stated, I believe that so long as the infla- 
tionary pressures in our economy can be 
traced in substantial measure to the con- 
tinuing heavy economic burdens of our 
defense needs, an excess-profits tax must 
be a necessary concomitant to any meas- 
ure of economic controls which would im- 
pose a ceiling on prices, wages, and rents. 
That is why I am introducing my two 
proposed bills together today. 

Mr. President, I send the bills to the 
desk and ask that they be appropriately 
referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bills will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. NEU- 
BERGER, were received, read twice by their 
titles, and referred as indicated: 

To the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency: 

S. 4238. A bill to provide authority for 
temporary price, wage, and rent controls, and 
for other purposes. 

To the Committe on Finance: 

5.4239. A bill to reimpose the Excess 
Profits Tax Act of 1950 effective for taxable 
years ending after June 30, 1958, and begin- 
ning before July 1, 1961. 


INCREASE IN CERTAIN BENEFITS 
UNDER FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ 
COMPENSATION ACT 


Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to increase the computation base for 
benefits under the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act based on injuries Oc- 
curring prior to July 1, 1951. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 
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The bill (S. 4240) to increase the com- 
putation base for benefits under the 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act 
based on injuries occurring prior to July 
1, 1951, introduced by Mr. PurTELL, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

Mr.. PURTELL. Mr. President, we 
have been quite emphatic during the past 
few months—and properly so—in recog- 
nizing the need for pay increases to our 
Federal employees and postal workers. 
Recent legislation has further expressed 
our intention to bring salaries of em- 
ployees of the District of Columbia in 
line with the increased cost of living. 

Mr, President, in view of the obvious 
intent of Congress on this subject, we 
would be remiss if we did not give equal 
attention to a group which has faced 
these increased living costs with entirely 
inadequate compensation. I refer to 
those persons who, having been injured 
while under Federal employ, are receiv- 
ing payment under the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act. 

This act was last amended in 1949, giv- 
ing an increase to persons injured prior 
to 1946. The inequity existing now is 
that all persons injured before 1951, 
when the first recent pay raise was given 
to Federal employees, are still having 
their compensation payments computed 
on the salary base of 1950. Since that 
time, raises totaling 1742 percent have 
been given to Federal employees, and I 
am indeed pleased this is so. I voted for 
the increases granted since I have been a 
Member of this body. 

If we are to afford these people receiv- 
ing compensation payment for injuries 
suffered an equality of treatment, then 
we must raise their payments to be in 
line with present living costs. 

My bill would increase the payments to 
people injured before July 1, 1951, by 
174% percent. 

I realize that this session of Congress 
is drawing toward adjournment, and 
that it may not be possible to act on the 
measure prior to the closing of the ses- 
sion. However, I would hope that this 
will be the first order of business by the 
appropriate committee when Congress 
reconvenes next January, at which time 
I shall reintroduce the measure. 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE 18, UNITED 
STATES CODE, RELATING TO 
CRIMINAL PENALTIES FOR SUB- 
VERSIVE ACTIVITIES—AMEND- 
MENTS 
Mr. KEFAUVER submitted amend- 

ments, intended to be proposed by him, 

to the bill (S. 654) to amend title 18, 

United States Code, to authorize the en- 

forcement of State statutes prescribing 

criminal penalties for subversive activi- 
ties, which were ordered to lie on the 
table, and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF TARIFF ACT OF 
1930, RELATING TO UNMANUFAC- 
TURED MICA AND MICA FILMS 
AND SPLITTINGS—AMENDMENT 
Mr. BYRD submitted an amendment, 

intended to be proposed by him, to the 
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bill (H. R. 6894) to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 as it relates to unmanufactured 
mica and mica films and splittings, 
which was ordered to lie on the table 
and be printed. 


TECHNICAL CHANGES IN FEDERAL 


EXCISE TAX LAWS—AMEND- 
MENTS 
Mr. SALTONSTALL submitted 


amendments, intended to be proposed 
by him, to the bill (H. R. 7125) to make 
technical changes in the Federal ex- 
cise tax laws, and for other purposes, 
which were ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 


MUTUAL SECURITY APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1959—AMENDMENT 


Mr. JAVITS submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (H. R. 13192) making appropriations 
for mutual security for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, and for other pur- 
poses, which was ordered to lie on the 
table, and to be printed. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

Editorial entitled “Should the Power To 
Tax Include the Right To Censor Adver- 
tising?” published in a recent edition of 
the Saturday Evening Post, and his letter 
of reply to the editor, 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS CONCERNING 
CERTAIN NOMINATIONS BEFORE 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELA- 
TIONS 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, I desire to announce that the Sen- 
ate received today from the President 
of the United States 62 nominations in 
the Foreign Service. 

Notice is given that the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, at the expiration of 6 
days, in accordance with the committee 
rule, will give consideration to these 
nominations. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR THURMOND 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, all of us are deeply interested in 
the Civil War Centennial Commission, 
which presently will celebrate the inspi- 
ration of both the Blue and the Gray 
during and since Civil War days. Here 
in the Senate it has been my great privi- 
lege to come to know intimately some 
of our Members from both the North and 
the South; and I have been thinking, 
with them, of the implications of the 
coming celebrations. I have had the 
great privilege of discussing with them 
the ways by which all of us work toward 
a complete reuniting of our country dur- 
ing these difficult times. 
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At a recent meeting of Senators on 
both sides of the aisle, some from the 
North and some from the South, we had 
the privilege of hearing from one of our 
Members from South Carolina, the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. THURMOND], an amazing 
presentation of the faith of Abraham 
Lincoln, Our colleague drew a dramatic 
parallel between the conversion of St. 
Paul at Damascus and the revelation 
which appears to have come to Lincoln 
at Gettysburg, and which laid the foun- 
dation of one of the most memorable 
addresses of all history—what is now 
known as Lincoln's Gettysburg Address. 

The story, as presented to us by the 
Senator from South Carolina, of Lin- 
coln’s struggle to find a faith, and his 
discouragement through his early years, 
followed by his ultimate triumph, was 
so dramatically and inspiringly pre- 
sented, that I believe it should be read 
by all Members of the Senate and by all 
others who can have access to it. 

The Senator from South Carolina has 
given me a copy of the address which 
is entitled “The Long Road To Faith.” 
I ask unanimous consent that the address 
be printed in the body of the Recorp, in 
connection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR THURMOND ENTITLED 
“THe LONG ROAD TO FAITH” 

"1, And Saul, yet breathing out threaten- 
ings and slaughter against the disciples of 
the Lord, went unto the high priest, 

“2. And desired of him letters to Damascus 
to the synagogues, that if he found any of 
this way, whether they were men or women, 
he might bring them bound unto Jerusalem. 

“3. And as he journeyed, he came near 
Damascus: and suddenly there shined round 
about him a light from heaven: 

“4, And he fell to the earth, and heard 
a voice saying unto him, Saul, Saul, why per- 
secutest thou me? 

“5. And he said, Who are thou, Lord? 
And the Lord said, I am Jesus, whom thou 
persecutest: It is hard for thee to kick 
against the pricks. 

“6. And he trembling and astonished said, 
Lord, what wilt thou have me to do? And 
the Lord said unto him, Arise, and go into 
the city, and it shall be told these what thou 
must do. 

“7. And the men which journeyed with 
him stood speechless, hearing a voice, but 
no man. 

“8. And Saul arose from the earth; and 
when his eyes were opened, he saw no man: 
but they led him by the hand, and brought 
him into Damascus.” (Acts 9: 1-8.) 

I have selected as my scriptural reading 
today the Biblical account of one of the most 
dramatic conversions in all the history of 
Christianity, the conversion of Paul. 

Saul of Tarsus was one of the most bitter 
foes of the early Christian church. Then, 
as we are told in the account which I have 
just read, he was blinded by a vision from 
heaven. He later received guidance from 
a disciple of Christ, and he became a great 
disciple himself and a great missionary. 

Not many conversions come with the dra- 
matic force of this conversion of Saul of 
Tarsus on the road to Damascus. There 
are many paths to the summit of faith, some 
short and some long. I love the dramatic 
story of Saul’s conversion, but there is also 
much substance and inspiration to be found 
in the story of a conversion that comes as 
pee a to a long period of searching and 

oubt, 
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We might say, with Tennyson: 


“There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds.” 


Such an honest doubt, I believe, char- 
acterized the early life of Abraham Lincoln. 
It was the doubt of a searching mind. Ul- 
timately it was fashioned, in the crucible of 
a life filled with sorrow, into a firm faith. 

I am aware that, in discussing the faith 
of Abraham Lincoln, I am touching upon 
a subject that has been a matter of some 
controversy among Lincoln scholars. Abra- 
ham Lincoln never formally joined a church, 
and there is some evidence that he was an 
unbeliever. The evidence that he was an 
unbeliever in the early part of his life is 
quite convincing. 

However, I am willing to accept Lincoln's 
own word on the subject: 

“When I left Springfield I asked the peo- 
ple to pray for me. I was not a Christian. 
When I buried my son, the severest test of 
my life, I was not a Christian. But when I 
went to Gettysburg and saw the graves of 
thousands of soldiers, I then and there con- 
secrated myself to Christ.” 

This is a clear statement, and, I believe, a 
true one, but undoubtedly an oversimplifica- 
tion. There is much in the story of Lincoln’s 
life to show that he was moving toward the 
acceptance of God, all through his career. He 
did not progress in a straight line. His faith 
was buffeted and shaken by adversity. In 
the end, he had thought through the prob- 
lem of his personal relationship to his Crea- 
tor to a successful conclusion, so that he was 
prepared for the revelation that came to him 
on the bloody battlefield of Gettysburg. 

Lincoln's preparation for conversion be- 
gan at his mother’s knee. Before he ever 
learned to read, he had memorized passages 
from the Bible by hearing his mother recite 
them as she went about her household work. 
Lincoln became familiar with the Bible at 
an early age, and read from the Bible exten- 
sively. His speeches, from the time he first 
began to make speeches, have numerous Bib- 
lical quotations and allusions, indicating his 
understanding of the Bible, 

Yet, he refrained from joining the church, 
and, during his youth, he was known as a 
man who enjoyed poking fun at the pioneer 
preachers of the Illinois frontier. Formal 
creeds and confessions of faith disturbed 
him. He rebelled, not so much against God, 
as against the theologians. He once said: 

“When any church will inscribe over its 
altar, as its sole qualifications for member- 
ship, the Saviour’s condensed statement of 
the substance of both law and gospel, “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind, and thy neighbor as thyself,’ that 
church will I join with all my heart and with 
all my mind.” 

Lincoln made this statement after reach- 
ing maturity. Earlier, he had indeed been a 
scoffer and a mocker. He first began to feel 
the need for God, many believe, with the 
death of his first love, Ann Rutledge, in 1835. 
His grief at her death was so uncontrolled 
that many of his friends and neighbors were 
ready to pronounce him insane. He sought 
solace in religion, but he did not have the 
faith to find it there. 

Some years later, speaking of his lack of 
religious conviction, he said: 

“Probably it is my lot to go on in a twi- 
light, feeling and reasoning my way through 
life, as questioning, doubting Thomas did. 
But in my poor maimed, withered way, I 
bear with me as I go on a seeking spirit of 
desire for faith that was with him of olden 
time, who, in his need, exclaimed, ‘Help 
thou my unbelief,’ ” 

I think this statement is perhaps the best 
key we have to Lincoln’s inner religious life 
during his days in Illinois. He was an un- 
believer, but certainly not an infidel. The 
infidel is confident that there is no God, but 
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the doubting unbeliever has no confidence 
either in the existence of God or his non- 
existence. There is a turmoil of doubt with- 
in him, and he knows no peace of mind. 

Tracing Lincoln's career, we can see him 
making progress in his search for God. He 
was always a good man, with the highest 
moral principles. Shortly before the death 
of his mother, he promised her that he 
would never drink liquor, and he kept that 
pledge to his death. His strongest profanity, 
if you wish to call it that, was his use of 
the phrase, “by Jing.” His honesty was 
legendary, as was his kindness, He was a 
great and good man. 

He was also something of a philosopher, 
and his conviction that he must stand at all 
times for the right led him to ponder on the 
distinction between right and wrong. He 
turned to his Blackstone and read that law 
“is a rule of civil conduct prescribed by the 
supreme power of a state commanding what 
is right and prohibiting what is wrong.” 
Lincoln used this definition as the basis for a 
speech he made in 1855, in which he argued 
that “law is for the protection, conservation 
and extension of right things, of right con- 
duct, not for the protection of evil and 
wrongdoing.” 

Exploring this matter further, Lincoln 
found that the distinction between right and 
wrong is one that comes from God. “This 
Nation under God,” as he phrased it in his 
Gettysburg address, is ordained to do right, 
by God’s ordinance. 

By the time Lincoln was elected President, 
it appears from many of his recorded state- 
ments that he had reached the point of be- 
lieving in a divine being. In Washington, he 
encountered the supreme trials and heart- 
breaks that brought him to full religious 
maturity. 

Lincoln was taught to pray by his mother. 
In his last years, he learned the true value 
of prayer. He resorted to prayer more often. 
He urged members of his Cabinet to pray for 
guidance and assistance. 

After the death of his son, in 1862, Lincoln 
fell into a state of deep melancholy, from 
which he was eventually lifted by the force of 
prayer. Indeed, he said that he was sus- 
tained not only by his own prayers, but also 
by the prayers of Christian people all over 
the country, who prayed for him in his deep 
bereavement. 

Lincoln believed in national prayer. He 
felt that it had assuaged his grief over the 
death of his son, and that it would help in 
national affairs if the people of the United 
States would join in prayer for the causes 
they felt to be right. 

He asked the Nation, through executive 
proclamations, to pray to God to heal the 
wounds of the Nation, to enlighten the Na- 
tion to know and to do God's will, to visit 
with tender care and consolation those who 
suffer in mind, body or estate, and to bring 
peace, harmony, tranquillity and union. 

Finally, as I have already mentioned, Lin- 
coln came to the supreme moment in his 
religious experience. His visit to the battle- 
field of Gettysburg, with its thousands of 
graves, both Union and Conferedate, led him 
to consecrate his life to Christ. 

Knowing a little of what had gone before 
within the soul of Abraham Lincoln, we can 
readily imagine how the sight of the battle- 
field must have affected him. The death of 
Ann Rutledge had helped to turn his steps 
in the direction of God, and the death of 
his son had helped teach him the meaning 
of prayer. The great struggle of his life had 
been that of trying to hold the Nation to- 
gether. Death and war, these great tragedies 
were all around him at Gettysburg. At last, 
standing there, he perceived the real meaning 
of his life. 

During his last years, there was a new 
dignity and a new confidence about the 
presence of Abraham Lincoln. The air of 
sadness lingered, but his periods of deep 
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melancholy became more rare. He had 
achieved comfort in his faith in God. 

There are some people who are almost 
literally born with faith in God. Believing 
in God is second nature to them. 

Others, like Paul, are converted in a flash, 
through some dramatic revelation, or 
through the sudden realization that God 
is needed to make life complete. It has 
been said that many soldiers were converted 
in foxholes, and it is a natural thing for a 
man in mortal danger to have a sudden reali- 
zation that there is a God and that He is 
needed. 

I believe that most people must find God 
only after going through a period of doubt 
and confusion, as Lincoln did, though few 
have to go through the long period of tor- 
ment that was Lincoln's fate. 

Lincoln’s struggle was an inspiring one. 
He studied God’s word, and tried to apply 
it to his own life, until, finally, it became 
the foundation for a strong and unshakable 
faith. 

The evidence clearly shows that Abraham 
Lincoln believed in God, in Christ, in the 
Bible, in prayer, in duty, and in immor- 
tality. 

He could not otherwise have become the 
great man that he was. 


HIGHER SOCIAL-SECURITY BENE- 
FITS NEEDED TO HELP PUT UN- 
EMPLOYED BACK TO WORK 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
every one of us has a direct and imme- 
diate stake in raising social-security 
benefits. 

Among men of compassion and good 
will, there can be no argument about 
the desperate need of many of our elder 
citizens for more adequate social-security 
payments, Millions of them are living 
in terrible want, because present bene- 
fits are too low to live on. 

But higher social-security benefits will 
help every one of us, Higher social-se- 
curity payments to our retired older peo- 
ple will give an urgently needed boost 
to our economy, and will help put people 
back to work. 

Make no mistake about it, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the unemployment problem is still 
acute. Five and one-half million 
American breadwinners are still out of 
work. There is no sign that unemploy- 
ment is decreasing, or that any signifi- 
cant proportion of the workers who are 
out of work will find jobs within the 
forseeable months ahead. 

Five and one-half million breadwin- 
ners out of work—that is a shocking, 
tragic, human statistic. This is as many 
workers unemployed as the entire num- 
ber of persons who today hold jobs in 9 
of our 15 largest metropolitan centers. 

Today, the army of jobless bread- 
winners in the United States, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is approximately equal to the total 
number of all the people who today hold 
jobs in San Francisco, Oakland, Newark, 
Jersey City, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Milwaukee, and Buffalo. 

Right now, when our unemployed 
manpower and resources are at such 
dangerously high levels, is the best pos- 
sible time to increase social-security 
benefits. 

Every penny paid in these benefits will 
be spent immediately. This will create 
new demands for goods and services, and, 
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therefore, new jobs. It makes good eco- 
nomic sense to increase social-security 
benefits—right now. 

While we shall be doing everyone a 
favor—by pumping new life and vitality 
into our economy, stimulating new busi- 
ness for our industries, creating new jobs 
for our unemployed workers, generating 
new purchasing power to be rung up on 
the cash registers of our merchants— 
we can give our retired elder citizens part 
of the security and dignity to which they 
are entitled for their lifetimes of service 
to our country. 

The need of many of our elder citizens 
is heartbreaking. Recently, I received 
from a widow in Milwaukee a letter that 
is typical of many others I have received. 
She tells of her despair in trying to 
stretch her inadequate social security 
check far enough to be able to keep alive, 
and with enough left over to pay her 
pledge to her church and keep up the 
payments on her insurance. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this typical letter be printed 
at this point in the Recorp, following my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Simm: I agree with you on the increase 
of social security, as the present benefits are 
definitely inadequate. I know because I am 
on the sick list at present and receiving 
social security. I am unable to live on 
such a small amount, as I am a saleslady 
and the amount I get does not help in keep- 
ing up my insurance, church dues, and hear- 
ing aid. Food has gone up, too. If I did 
not have a very understanding and kind 
landlord, my rent is very reasonable, but if 
I would have to move I would not find a 
place to live with heating, light, and gas. 
I have to have a heated place. I also have 
to have my laundry done, as I am unable to 
do my own laundry. I worked almost all my 
life, that is from the time I was old enough 
to work. But social security was not avail- 
able at that time and the salary was very 
small. I had saved a few bonds that have 
helped me out. But the good Lord only 
knows what would happen to me if my land- 
lord would sell this place, as he told me often 
that me might. He is a physician and is 
about 83 years young. While I worked I 
was able to get along, but now it is just 
impossible, as prices are going up. The bus 
fare has just gone up, and now my batteries 
for my hearing aid. I belong to a church 
and would like to keep up my pledge. I have 
insurance to pay, which I cannot drop. I 
have no one to help me. My husband passed 
away, and I have no children. So you see, 
it is very important for me to receive 
more social security. Would appreciate it 
very much if you could do something about 
this situation. 

(Name withheld.) 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hostirzett in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


August 6 


WESLEY THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, the 
people of Washington, as well as Metho- 
dists throughout the Nation, are happy 
that the first major building of the 
Wesley Theological Seminary is soon to 
be completed. This venture, costing 
over $3 million, has brought to the Na- 
tion’s Capital a great religious project. 
Located on the site of the American 
University at Massachusetts and Ne- 
braska Avenues, the seminary will con- 
tinue to give to the Nation leaders in all 
fields of Christian education. 

I ask that there be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, as a part of my re- 
marks, a letter recently written by Dr. 
Norman L. Trott, president of the semi- 
nary. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


WESLEY THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Westminster, Md., July 22, 1958. 
To the interested supporters of Wesley 
Theological Seminary: 
DEAR FRIENDS OF THE SEMINARY: Recently, 
a special-gifts contributor enclosed a note 
with his gift reading: “I think contributors 
would like a report on (1) success of cam- 
paign, (2) progress of buildings, (3) long- 
range benefits to the church.” This is an 
excellent request. We are grateful for the 
gentle needling. The heavy pressures of our 
office have prevented an earlier report. 


FIRST: SUCCESS OF CAMPAIGN 


Our campaign goal was $3,100,000. Of this 
amount, the Kresge Foundation offered to 
contribute up to $1,500,000 if interested 
Methodists would give a matching amount. 
Your pledges plus eight conference sub- 
scribed campaigns have matched the Kresge 
offer in full. We still lack $100,000 of the 
initial $3,100,000 goal. Because of rising 
costs and some expansion in our plans, we 
will actually need about $500,000 beyond the 
$3 million so far subscribed. This has been 
raised without any professional paid leader- 
ship. Indeed, the initial funds in hand pro- 
duced sufficient interest to pay all the cam- 
paign expenses so that every dollar given is 
a full dollar at work. Incidentally, the 
Kresges are very happy over the response and 
the developing campus. A final push in 
funds should complete our total campus by 
the end of 1960. 


SECOND: PROGRESS OF THE BUILDINGS 


1, The first major building, housing offices 
and initial classrooms and a chapel, will be 
completed by August 15. Furnishings and 
equipment will be installed by September 15. 
This has turned out to be a magnificent 
building and the chapel is gloriously inspir- 
ing. 

2. The figure of Christ (16 ft. high, in 
stone) which goes on the front of the chapel 
is now being modeled by Mr. Leo Fried- 
lander. The rough stone will be placed on 
the chapel front in the late fall and the fig- 
ure will be carved at the site. 

3. A 4-story dormitory is due for comple- 
tion by September 1. Furnishings will be 
installed by the 20th of September. 

4. The two buildings and the chapel will 
enable us to move to Washington in Septem- 
ber and school will start on the new site 
September 30. 

5. Our library goes under construction in 
August. In the interim, the library will be 
housed temporarily on one floor of the 
dormitory building. 

6. The network of underground lines for 
the entire campus are completely installed. 
These include electrical, telephone, and 
heating conduits; water, drainage, and sew- 
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erage lines. This alone has been an expen- 
sive project since all of our facilities had to 
be placed underground for both present and 
future use. 

7. To save the trees on the campus af- 
fected by grading and excavation, they have 
all been pruned, sprayed, thinned out, and 
fed. We have also engaged a landscape 
architect to design our overall plantings for 
the entire campus. 

8. Walks, drives, and parking areas will be 
surfaced in August. 

9. A major classroom building and a din- 
ing hall will go under construction in the 
spring of 1959. 

10. An apartment dormitory for married 
students is scheduled for construction in 
1960, if our resources come along. 

11. All of our faculty members have been 
assigned housing purchased in a neighbor- 
ing community. They are being moved this 
summer. This was a major transplanting 
task. All are happily situated in new hous- 
ing. A residence for the president is due to 
go under construction by August 1. 


THIRD: LONG-RANGE BENEFITS TO THE CHURCH 


1. With the shift to the new Washington 
campus this fall, we increase our entering 
class by 50 percent. We start on the new 
campus with 175 students. We have a wait- 
ing list and have had to turn students away. 

2. We have projected a 7-year pattern of 
growth which takes us from our present 
Westminster enrollment of 145 to a school 
of 350-390 by 1964. This means increasing 
the full-time faculty from 11 to 27 and 
multiplying the budget three times. En- 
rolilment will grow at the rate of about 30 
a year. It costs us $1,250 per year for each 
student’s training. The net cost to the 
school, each time we admit a theolog, is 
$1,000 per year. 

3. We have just completed plans for a 
department of the church in urban devel- 
opment to deal creatively with the problem 
of the redeeming power of the gospel of 
Christ at work in the life of our cities. We 
have engaged a brilliant young man who 
has done significant work in the inner-city 
church to develop this program. This is 
just one instance of the many ways in 
which the seminary will reach out over the 
future to meet the critical needs of our day. 

4. In 1959, we hope to start a 2-year 
graduate program to train directors of 
Christian education to meet this additional 
need of the church for trained leadership. 

I trust this gives some idea of the magni- 
tude of our venture and of the significance 
of your investment for without the gifts 
which have come to us and the faith and 
encouragement that have undergirded us, 
this significant work for Christ would not 
have been possible. 

Please put us in your prayers. Speak a 
good word for us where it will help in terms 
of interest and support and give us your 
continuing encouragement. 

Gratefully yours, 
Norman L. Trott, President. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Javits in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? If not, morning 
business is concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the pending business be laid 
before the Senate. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CHARTER 
ACT 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1846) to provide for the 
District of Columbia an appointed Gov- 
ernor and Lieutenant Governor, and an 
elected Legislative Assembly and non- 
voting Delegate to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 
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ON THE BRINK OF DISASTER 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
accordance with the unanimous-consent 
agreement previously entered into, I 
believe this is an appropriate time for the 
clerk to read the speech prepared for de- 
livery today by the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the speech prepared by 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

The legislative clerk read Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT’sS speech, as follows: 

Mr. President, at this moment no one 
knows whether the United States mili- 
tary forces in Lebanon will be plunged 
deeper into the Middle East or whether 
an opportunity will arise in the near 
future to withdraw them. Certainly, 
it is the expressed hope of the execu- 
tive branch, and I am sure the unspoken 
hope of most Americans, that these 
forces will be able to leave the area 
promptly. While they are still there, 
they deserve our support. The decision 
which put them into the Middle East 
was not theirs to make, though they 
will bear the brunt of any drastic con- 
sequences which may stem from it. 

The safety of the men in the Middle 
East is our primary concern at the 
moment; but if we limit our concern 
to considerations of the moment, we 
will not really solve anything. We must 
look at the basic causes of our troops 
being in Lebanon. When we do that, 
we find that our present trouble in the 
Middle East is merely symptomatic of 
a much more serious malady. 

The truth is, Mr. President, that our 
foreign policy is inadequate, outmoded, 
and misdirected. It is based in part on 
a false conception of our real, long-term 
national interests and in part on an 
erroneous appraisal of the state of the 
world in which we live. Worse, it re- 
flects a dangerous apathy and a quite 
incomprehensibe unwillingness to look 
facts in the face. 

We should put off no longer a com- 
plete reconsideration and reorientation 
of our foreign policy. We have already 
waited far too long. 

Time and again we have put things 
off. Time and again we have drifted 
until circumstances reached an intoler- 
able state, and then we have rushed to 
the brink. This time we have even put 
one foot over the brink. There we 
dangle, waiting and wondering what 
will come next. We are now looking 
squarely into the abyss of war, a war 
which we do not seek and which can 
only have the most catastrophic con- 
sequences for all humanity. 

But the issue of peace or war is only 
one of our problems. Equally trouble- 
some—and a good deal more compli- 
cated—are the questions of what our 
long-term position in the world is going 
to be and of what specific kind of world 
we think would best serve our long-term 
interests. It is no answer to say we want 
to live at peace in a free, peaceful, and 
secure world. That is a hope which we 
all share, but it is only a hope: it is not a 
policy. 

My fear, Mr. President, is that, if we 
continue as we have been and are, we 
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will lose so much ground diplomatically, 
politically, and economically that the 
question of a shooting war will really be- 
come irrelevant. 

Before our remaining toeholds go, it is 
time that we stop to look at where we 
are, Even more important, it is time to 
ask ourselves how we have gotten into 
this predicament. Only the blindest of 
optimism would interpret our interna- 
tional position as a secure one. The fact 
is that we are in trouble, very deep 
trouble, regardless of what happens next 
in the Middle East. The exposed position 
we now occupy in that area is only one 
reflection of that trouble. 

A year ago we had another reflection 
of it, when the Soviet Union launched the 
first of the sputniks. That event told us 
what many already knew, but what this 
Government chose to ignore. It told us 
that there had grown up elsewhere in 
the world a capacity for scientific, intel- 
lectual, and technical achievements, 
which if it had not already done so 
would soon surpass our own. This had 
happened in a country and under a sys- 
tem which was hostile to our own and to 
the freedom which we cherish. It upset 
the basic assumption upon which our de- 
fense had rested since World War II, 
the assumption of our ability to maintain 
a substantial scientific and technical 
supremacy in this country. The launch- 
ing of the first sputnik shocked us, Mr. 
President, into a momentary confronta- 
tion with reality. Some of us recognized 
that for years this Nation had wallowed 
in a kind of fool’s paradise in jolly and 
supercilious complacency while else- 
where others of more serious bent of 
mind had worked. There was a realiza- 
tion that we had seriously neglected edu- 
cation. There was a realization that 
others had labored while we had loafed. 
The reformation was momentary. The 
smug and apathetic tendencies of our 
leadership soon spread to the rest of the 
Nation. On the one hand, there was a 
disposition to live with the fact that our 
scientific leadership was either gone or 
going fast; on the other hand, there was 
the delusion that perhaps the sputnik 
was not very important—a bauble, I be- 
lieve somebody called it. After all, we 
still had the Strategic Air Command and 
intercontinental missiles and perhaps 
even a shot at the moon on the way. So 
we went back to business as usual and 
pleasure as usual. 

Then a few weeks ago, events occurred 
in Latin America to remind us of the pre- 
cariousness of our position in the world. 
There, in an area with which we had 
once enjoyed a most cordial, friendly, and 
intimate association; in this area re- 
garded as safe, above all others, a 
symbolic explosion occurred, no less 
startling in its impact on the Nation than 
the first sputnik. A few years back, a 
former Vice President had been greeted 
with almost hysterical approval in Latin 
America. The present Vice President 
was spat upon and stoned. This, too, 
was a measure of how far we had fallen. 
This, too, gave us cause to think. What 
had we done? After all, this outburst of 
resentment and fury was directed at 
something besides Mr. Nrxon as a per- 
son. Once again, for a brief time, we 
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turned our attention to the serious busi- 
ness of what had gone wrong. Once 
again, the soul-searching began and once 
again it did not last long. We found an 
easy reassurance in the smug belief that 
only a relative handful of Latin Ameri- 
cans participated in the riots and that 
they were either Communist or Commu- 
nist sympathizers. Once again, the 
same apathetic inertia spread from the 
Government to the people. Once again, 
Latin America receded from the front 
pages of the press to the last pages. 

Now it has happened again. We 
awaken one morning and find strange 
hands in control of what we believed 
to be the most reliable of the Middle- 
Eastern nations, so reliable that we had 
encouraged it to join in a friendly mili- 
tary pact. Its King, whom we had been 
given to understand was a good and pro- 
gressive chap, is no more. We are face 
to face with new rulers of Iraq, who 
despite the hundreds of millions we have 
spent on intelligence groups, are un- 
known factors to us. We scarcely knew 
whether to take them to our bosom or 
send them to the same mental oblivion 
to which we have consigned the Chinese 
Communists, in the naive belief that if 
we failed to acknowledge their existence, 
they would somehow go away. Next 
morning, we find that our marines have 
landed in Lebanon. It has taken this 
shock, Mr. President, to bring our errant 
attention once again to the highly dan- 
gerous conditions extant in the world 
in which we live. How long will our 
fleeting awareness last this time, Mr. 
President, before it disappears? Per- 
haps it would be well to ask ourselves, 
Where will the shock come next? One 
thing is certain, if we go on as we are, 
more shocks await us in the not too 
distant future and in many parts of the 
world. If we go on as we are, soon— 
in the fashion of the cat on the hot tin 
roof—we shall be skipping from one 
crisis to another all over the globe, un- 
able to get our footing anywhere. We 
shall not even have time for another 
spell of apathy before we are face to 
face with unspeakable disaster. At 
worst, it will be the disaster of war, 
which, presumably, everything we have 
done in the past 10 years has been 
designed to prevent. At best, we shall 
be up against the disaster of an iso- 
lation of this country from reasonable 
and essential intercourse with great 
areas of the world. We may well be, 
as we already are in China and in 
the Soviet sphere, persona non grata 
in vast areas of Asia and Africa and 
Latin America, and even perhaps in 
Europe. 

There is an irony in this, Mr. Presi- 
dent. For decades, we sought to isolate 
ourselves from the rest of the world. 
We have abandoned that course, only 
to find that now, increasingly, the rest 
of the world seeks isolation from us. 

It is time, Mr. President, to ask our- 
Selves some very searching questions. 
Think about it for a moment. This 
country emerged from World War II 
at an unprecedented pinnacle of world 
power and infiuence. Most of the world 
was with us. We were looked upon from 
one end of the earth to the other as 
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the great hope of mankind. Even our 
erstwhile enemies were ostensibly not 
unfriendly. In deed as well as in word, 
we stood for peace, progress, and the 
international leadership of freedom. 
This was the wave of the future, not 
communism, and no power of Soviet 
propaganda was able to shake that al- 
most universal conviction. I need 
hardly remind the Senate that a decade 
later this conviction had disappeared in 
large areas of the world, and in many 
others it was gravely shaken. The first 
question which we must ask ourselves 
is, why have we slipped? Is it Soviet 
propaganda which has been responsible 
for the change? Does the fault lie in 
the diabolical genius of the Russians 
for spreading lies and having them be- 
lieved, or does it lie in ourselves? 

An aphorism I heard the other day 
has some pertinence in this connection. 
A man may fail many times, this saying 
goes, but he is not really a failure until 
he starts blaming others. I suggest this 
is true of nations, too, Mr. President, and 
it is painfully descriptive of the United 
States Government at this point in his- 
tory. Everything that goes wrong is 
laid at the door of communism. I sug- 
gest that some of the blame belongs 
closer to home. 

We can bewail the fact that the Rus- 
sians did their homework and launched 
the sputnik, but we had better look to 
our own failure to place greater empha- 
sis on scientific progress and intellectual 
achievement. We can berate the Soviet 
Union for attempting to enlarge its re- 
lations with Latin America, or we can 
look to ourselves for losing the bene- 
ficial intimacy which we once enjoyed 
with that part of the world. We can 
denounce the Soviet Union for seeking 
a foothold in the Middle East, or we can 
examine our own failure to develop poli- 
cies which win the acceptance of the 
peoples of that region. We can decry 
the Soviet Union’s great influence in 
China, or we can look to ourselves for 
cutting off all our contacts with the 
Chinese people by emulating the habits 
of the ostrich. We can complain of 
Soviet efforts to undermine NATO, or 
we can ask ourselves why we have failed 
to give affirmative leadership to the free 
nations of the West. We can berate 
the Soviet Union for posing before the 
world as the defender of the ordinary 
man’s vital interest in peace, or we can 
look to ourselves for our failure to give 
an intelligent leadership to mankind’s 
hope for peace. 

Mr. President, for years now we have 
taken the easy way. Let something go 
wrong—whether it be in China or Ni- 
geria—and we have had a ready answer. 
The Soviet Union was behind it. What 
a perfect formula for the evasion of 
reality and I may add, what a futile 
formula. If there is a single factor 
which more than any other explains the 
predicament in which we now find our- 
selves, it is our readiness to use the spec- 
tre of Soviet communism as a cloak for 
the failure of our own leadership. The 
Soviet Union has indeed been our great- 
est menace—not so much because of 
what it has done but because of the ex- 
cuses it has provided us for our own fail- 
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ures. Iam told that even now leaders of 
the administration go to bed with tracts 
from the Marxist litany in order better 
to understand their adversaries. Now, 
Mr. President, I am not averse to these 
studious pursuits. I suggest, however, 
that they ought not to be followed to the 
point of obsession. They ought not to be 
used, like a hot pad, as a comforting de- 
vice to provide surcease from the more 
chilly business of examining our policies 
with a view to removing the weaknesses 
and inadequacies which the Communists 
are only too happy to exploit. 

There was a time, perhaps, when we 
could afford the use of the Communist 
crutch to excuse us from the disagreeable 
task of facing up to our own inade- 
quacies. We had a margin of power and 
good will throughout the world which 
enabled us to put off the day of reckon- 
ing. We no longer have that margin. 
Now, we will either look at ourselves, our 
policies, and our practices abroad with 
the closest of scrutiny, or we will face the 
gravest of consequences. For those who 
would still take comfort in the belief 
that all our difficulties arise from what 
they apparently regard as the superhu- 
man capabilities of the Russians, I can 
only say, what nonsense is this. Are we 
to admit that we are, as men, less capa- 
ble, less astute, less able than the Rus- 
sians? If that is the case, we had bet- 
ter will the world to them without fur- 
ther ado—and ourselves along with it. 
But, if we are their equals as men, and 
if the ideologies for which we bear wit- 
ness are superior to theirs, then in 
heaven’s name when are we going to stop 
taking refuge in this excuse that they 
are responsible for our difficulties? I 
cannot believe that the Russians are any 
more capable than any other people. I 
can accept the obvious fact that they 
have worked harder at world domination 
by communism than we have for the 
spread of freedom. I am impelled, fur- 
ther, to consider the likelihood that they 
have been aided by the inadequacies of 
our own policies and even more spe- 
cifically by the conduct of these policies. 
And I may add that I believe their job 
has become easier and easier as the con- 
duct of these policies has become worse 
and worse. 

That is why I urge the Senate to put 
aside now this blinder, this comforting 
belief that the Soviet Union is the sole 
source of our troubles. I ask the Sen- 
ate to put it aside long enough to ex- 
amine what it is we ourselves are doing 
to destroy the position this Nation has 
occupied in the world since the end of 
the second great conflict. Perhaps if we 
do this, we shall have a better under- 
standing of why even now the trap is 
fast closing on us, and why we find our- 
selves being slowly snared between the 
prospect of a catastrophic war and a 
forced isolation from the rest of the 
world. 

A principal factor involved in this 
process is that in the fear of the deviltry 
of communism, we have cast ourselves 
indiscriminately in the role of the de- 
fender of the status quo throughout the 
world. Look at the image of this coun- 
try through the eyes of the rest of the 
world. Here we are, a Nation that for 
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decades prided itself on its revolutionary 
tradition, on its willingness to experi- 
ment, to abandon the outworn traditions 
of a bygone age and move on to new 
horizons. We Americans conceived of 
our civilization as a movement not as a 
condition, as a voyage not as a harbor, 
as one noted historian put it. But to- 
day, this dynamic Nation is shrinking 
in the eyes of the world from the spectre 
of revolution. Here is this Nation ap- 
pearing before the world as an obstacle 
to change at the very time when the 
world is in a ferment of cataclysmic 
change. 

I do not ascribe this particular weak- 
ness in our position to the present ad- 
ministration. I suspect the roots of this 
fearful clinging to the status quo go back 
at least to the time of the collapse of 
Nationalist China. There is a popular 
concept in this country, Mr. President, 
that the chief trouble with our policies 
with respect to China was that we failed 
to give sufficient military and other aid 
in sufficient time; in effect, that we did 
not become sufficiently involved with the 
Nationalist Government to sustain it. I 
am afraid that the opposite may be the 
case that in an urge to maintain the 
status quo in China we gave too much 
and became too deeply involved with a 
government which had failed to meet the 
demands of its people for change. Those 
tragic events in China seem to have set a 
rigid pattern which has been followed 
almost unbrokenly ever since. Too often 
when peoples elsewhere have sought to 
assert their god-given rights against an 
intolerable status quo, we have appeared 
to be on the side of those who opposed 
the assertion of these rights. Too often, 
we have found ourselves alined against 
those who would strike at tyranny or 
corruption. We have found ourselves 
alined with landlords who have exploited 
tillers of the soil and with militarists who 
have kept the people in line. 

Look through the sorry record of the 
past 10 years. What does it show? It 
shows aid extended indiscriminately to 
governments which serve the needs of 
their peoples and alike to those which do 
not. It shows aid eagerly and lavishly 
given to governments which profess their 
anticommunism even though their peo- 
ples with valid reason might have been 
disenchanted with those governments. 
At the same time it shows aid, reluctantly 
given, if at all, to governments which re- 
fuse to parrot anti-Communist lines but 
which, nevertheless, have deep roots in 
their own peoples. 

Nor is that all, Mr. President. When 
it has been a question of spending on 
anti-Communist propaganda through 
the blatant information program, the 
tens of millions of dollars have poured 
out, willingly and without much critical 
judgment. But when it has been a ques- 
tion of exchanging students, of inter- 
changing the best of cultural achieve- 
ments between nations, there has been 
much rending of hair over economy and 
a parsimonious doling out of the shekels. 
For this particular policy, the Congress 
must bear a large part of the responsi- 
bility. 

Ever since the end of the Marshall 
plan, when it has been a question of 
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meeting the desperate needs of people 
elsewhere for economic and social prog- 
ress, we have been pinchpenny in our 
approach. But when it has been a ques- 
tion of aid for the military establish- 
ments of other countries, the hand has 
gone deep and unhesitatingly into the 
pocket of the American people. We have 
on a grandiose scale provided peoples of 
the underdeveloped nations with the 
weapons of destructive warfare, and have 
been miserly in providing them weapons 
to wage war on their own poverty, eco- 
nomic ills, and internal weaknesses. 
Military aid has been on the most lavish 
scale. Look at what has now happened 
in Iraq. The Iraqi Army, which was the 
recipient of our arms, has thrown out the 
Government which we regarded as the 
most friendly and most reliable of the 
Arab States in its adherence to the West. 
It is not at all impossible that the weap- 
on with which the unfortunate young 
king was assassinated was provided with 
the best intentions, but with the utmost 
shortsightedness, under the military aid 
program. 

How many similar plots are being 
hatched in other armies which we are 
aiding, Mr. President? There are bil- 
lions of dollars worth of arms and mili- 
tary supplies loose in the world as a result 
of this aid. Before this equipment rusts, 
before these supplies are exhausted, I am 
afraid that we are in for many other 
unpleasant shocks on the model of Iraq, 
from one end of the globe to the other. 
Nor is this sudden unexpected use of mili- 
tary aid in Iraq the first time that has 
happened. How much of the equipment 
furnished to the Nationalist Government 
of China was subsequently used by the 
Communists to kill Americans in Korea? 
Will we never learn, Mr. President? How 
many more Americans must be killed by 
our own foolish gifts of weapons to 
shaky governments before we learn? 

Mr. President, I know that this admin- 
istration is not solely responsible for the 
corner into which we are being in- 
exorably driven in our own relations with 
other nations. While foreign policy in 
this country is basically a function of the 
executive branch of the Government, 
Congress also has a share of the respon- 
sibility. 

While we are asking questions about 
how the United States got in the world 
predicament in which it now finds itself, 
it behooves us in Congress, Mr. President, 
to take a look at our own part in the 
process. It is putting it mildly to say 
that Congress has not always been wise 
in its foreign policy actions. This is par- 
ticularly true in regard to appropria- 
tions. We have, I think, been too gener- 
ous with regard to military assistance 
and too niggardly with regard to eco- 
nomic and cultural matters. This is a 
reflection, first, of the parochial attitude 
Congress frequently takes in regard to 
money matters; and second, of the 
lack of strong political leader- 
ship in the administration. I do 
not think much can be done about the 
first factor. It is a natural result of the 
fact that one branch of Congress must 
answer every 2 years to local constitu- 
encies far removed from foreign contacts. 
But the effect could largely be overcome 
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by strong, astute, political leadership 
from the White House, which is in a posi- 
tion—if it has the will and the know- 
how—to create a more informed public 
opinion, to help its political friends, ard 
to hurt its political enemies. 

It is easy, Mr. President, to prescribe 
a strong, farsighted, and wise executive 
as the cure for our affliction. To fill that 
prescription is another matter. There is 
no corner drugstore to which this pre- 
scription can be taken. And I might add 
that if the prescription for our trouble 
involves any substantial change in the 
traditional constitutional Congressional 
system, the patient will not swallow it. 

I do not know, Mr. President, where 
we are heading under the present leader- 
ship of this country which, when it is not 
weak and desultory, trends to be impetu- 
ous and arbitrary. I doubt that the 
leadership itself knows. I do know that 
unless there is a drastic, sweeping revi- 
sion of our foreign policy and in the exe- 
cution of that policy, we are heading for 
far greater troubles than these in which 
we now find ourselves. Frankly, I do not 
see anywhere on the horizon the will, the 
understanding, the initiative, or the 
imagination to bring about the revision 
which is so desperately needed in order 
to stop the drift to disaster. I do not see 
these characteristics; yet they are essen- 
tial to a peaceful solution of the Middle 
East situation. They are essential to the 
maintenance of the close alliance among 
the western nations. They are essential 
to a restoration of the sound, neighborly 
relations which we once enjoyed with 
Latin America. They are essential for 
stability and the growth of friendly re- 
lations with the nations of Asia and 
Africa and to a solution of the complex 
problems of the Far East. 

If we are going to solve these prob- 
lems, Mr. President, we must stop think- 
ing about them in terms of a stereotyped 
view of the world. We must abandon 
the clichés and reconsider all our as- 
sumptions. One of the key questions we 
must ask ourselves is, What do we want 
the world to look like 5, 10, 25 years from 
now? And, in answering that question, 
we must hardheadedly distinguish be- 
tween what are really vital national in- 
terests and what would be nice if we 
could have it. 

For example, what, really, is our policy 
in the Middle East? Can we live with 
Arab unity, or can we not? In this con- 
nection, we should determine to our own 
satisfaction the real relationship be- 
tween pan-Arabism and communism. 
The assumption made by the adminis- 
tration that Nasser is merely a tool of 
the Kremlin should be tested as to its 
validity. 

Would it not be wise for us to revive 
the proposal, which has been tentatively 
advanced on several occasions, to create 
a regional development authority under 
the direction of Arab leaders primarily 
and drawing at least some of its funds 
from regional sources, that is, produc- 
tion or transportation of oil? 

Should we not give careful and thor- 
ough consideration to a policy of neu- 
tralization of the area, with guaranties 
from all interested parties? And, as a 
corollary of this, would it not be wise to 
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embargo the shipment of arms into the 
area? 

The administration might well review 
the validity of the concept of the Bagh- 
dad Pact and of the Eisenhower doctrine. 
If these proposals are as worthless as 
I believe them to be, it is high time they 
be reconsidered and abandoned. A 
fresh, new, uncommitted look should be 
taken at the mistaken policies we have 
been following, and which have led us 
into our present impasse. 

Where are we going in the Far East? 
That great area is temporarily quiescent, 
but by no means peaceful. What is our 
policy? We cannot forever ignore 600 
million people on the mainland of China, 
but what are we doing to make it possible 
to deal with them on the best terms 
possible? 

If anybody in the administration is 
giving serious, imaginative, uninhibited 
thought on a full-time basis to these and 
many other similar questions which I 
could cite, I have so far been unable to 
discover it. Yet there are competent 
people in private life throughout the 
country who are thinking about these 
questions, and who, I hope, are beginning 
to formulate some answers. 

I wish the administration would make 
more use of these people. In any event, 
I hope the Senate can take advantage 
of this special competence. 

This is one reason, Mr. President, why 
I attach so much importance to the 
forthcoming foreign-policy study by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. I re- 
fuse to believe that the American people 
have lost all knack for creative, original 
thinking. 

I do not pretend that there are an- 
swers to all our problems. Some difficul- 
ties in human affairs are insoluble. If 
this proves to be the case in regard to 
our present situation, we had then better 
begin to search for ways and means of 
accommodating ourselves to that fact. 

But, at least, Mr. President, let us try 
to develop a set of coherent, realistic, 
well-thought-out objectives and feasible 
policies to attain them. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like to claim the floor, in case any 
questions are raised about the speech 
which has just been read. If there are 
no questions, I yield the floor, 


GREAT LAKES WATER DIVERSION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I desire 
to speak for about 10 minutes on a matter 
of significant importance to the Midwest 
particularly. 

The Senate Public Works Committee 
has been the scene of the biennial battle 
by Illinois to try to bulldoze through 
what we in the Great Lakes frankly term 
“the Chicago water steal.” 

Every 2 years this issue comes up, and 
every 2 years the President vetoes a 
water steal bill. 

This year, the Chicago water steal is 
a greater, not a lesser, threat. Why? 
Because this year, there is a clear and 
present danger that the Canadians are 
so fed up with our actions that they will 
attempt to use the lake water steal as a 
precedent for diverting water from the 
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Columbia River upon which our own Pa- 
cific Northwest vitally depends. 

Fortunately, the people of the Pacific 
Northwest have awakened to the danger. 

However, I would not want their leg- 
islators here in the Senate to be fooled 
by the latest bit of last-minute strategy 
cooked up by the water steal’s propo- 
nents. It is the strategy of soft- 
pedaling Canada’s vigorous objections. 

In this situation, the United States 
State Department strangely enough, far 
from forthrightly upholding America’s 
traditional obligations with Canada, 
seems to be playing a rather confused 
and confusing role. 

I talked yesterday with a representa- 
tive of the Department and learned that 
some youngster in the Department had 
been handling the matter, and he was 
confused also. 

I read, therefore, almost with unbelief, 
a press release quoting the State Depart- 
ment as indicating that it, the State De- 
partment, “understands that the Cana- 
dian Government has no objection to a 
1-year temporary diversion of an addi- 
tional 1,000 cubic feet of water per sec- 
ond from the Great Lakes system at 
Chicago.” 

The plain fact is that while Canada 
has not formally filed a specific objection 
in specific words this year, she has made 
it unmistakable clear—reading between 
the lines—“that she views the prospect 
of H. R. 2’s passage with great concern.” 

So, I say the State Department, while 
technically accurate in a hairsplitting 
legalistic sense that Canada has filed no 
formal, specific objection, is incorrect 
and inaccurate in implying that Canada 
consents or approves or views the subject 
indifferently. 

I telephoned to Canada yesterday to 
make inquiry myself, so I know whereof 
I speak. 

Iam sorry to have to disagree with my 
good friends of the State Department so 
strongly. They are no doubt making 
their interpretation in good faith, as al- 
ways. But I say their interpretation is, 
in effect, inaccurate and misleading. 

The fact of the matter is that Canada 
had been and is now opposed to the 
Chicago water steal. I make this flat 
statement because I had specifically 
asked an official source in Canada, whom 
I will not name, Was it correct to state 
that Canada has given approval or con- 
sent to the additional diversion? The 
answer was a flat “No.” 

In other words, Canada does object. 
It does not approve. 

Actually, the only official documenta- 
tion on this subject whatsoever is the 
most recent communication from the Ca- 
nadian Government, namely, the aide 
memoire of January 6, 1958, which the 
Assistant Secretary of State for Legisla- 
tive Affairs transmitted to the chairman 
of the Senate Public Works Committee as 
of July 28. This was at the time of the 
beginning of the hearings on H. R. 2. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the aide memoire printed 
following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the aide 
memoire was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD. 

(See exhibit A.) 
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Mr. WILEY. I- ask anyone to read 
that aide memoire and cite one single 
phrase by which Canada states or implies 
it does not object. 

CANADA IS FOLLOWING DIPLOMATIC FORM 


What the proponents of the Chicago 
water steal are trying to do is to misin- 
terpret Canada’s diplomatic, polite forms, 
as implying consent. 

Of course, the Canadian Government 
is too gentlemanly to denounce openly 
the United States Government for even 
considering such diversion. 

Of course, too, Canadian authorities 
would not want to be criticized for al- 
leged “interference in internal American 
affairs,” in the event the Canadians were 
to speak frankly exactiy what is in their 
hearts. 

Of course, too, the Canadians are not 
going to attempt to threaten us with 
Columbia diversion. 

But neither can we expect the Ca- 
nadian Government to sit idly by and 
watch the United States Government 
violate its treaty obligations. 


EVIDENCES OF CANADIAN CONCERN 


I cite an official memorandum of a 
United States-Canadian meeting on July 
9, 1957, in Ottawa. In the memorandum 
State Department officials report that 
“Canadian officials have consistently 
pointed out that the foreseeable effects of 
an increased diversion at Chicago neces- 
sarily occasion concern in Canada.” 

I cite a letter from Roger W. Jones, 
Assistant Director of the United States 
Bureau of the Budget to the chairman 
of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, the senior Senator 
from New Mexico (Mr. Cuavez], dated 
July 2, 1958: 

No formal indication has been received 
from the Government of Canada that there 
would be any change in its position on this 
legislation. However, it is believed that the 
more limited authority discussed above 
would be less objectionable to Canada than 
the proposed 3-year diversion. 


Mr, President, “less objectionable” 
still means “objectionable.” “Less ob- 
jectionable” does not mean “not at all 
objectionable.” 

It is as plain as the nose on one’s face 
that the Canadians do mind, and mind 
a great deal. But they feel bound by 
diplomatic protocol not to say so in as 
frank and blunt a fashion as Iam saying 
it today. 

DIVERSION CONTRARY TO UNITED STATES 

INTEREST 

I say, further, that my interest is nat- 
urally in the welfare of the people and 
the Government of the United States. 

I say that it would be contrary to our 
own national interest for House bill 2 to 
be reported favorably. It so happens 
that it would be contrary to Canada’s 
interest, as well. 

Because it would be contrary to Can- 
ada’s interest, we may foresee that the 
offended Canadians may ultimately take 
actions which will be contrary to our 
interests. 

We would, in effect, be starting a vi- 
cious cycle, of retaliation, if we were to 
pass House bill 2. It would be a cycle 
whose consequences we cannot now fore- 
see. 
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Where does all this leave us now? It 
leaves us in a position of national 
danger and of regional danger. It 
means great potential injury to the great 
St. Lawrence waterway. That particu- 
lar phase of the question will be dis- 
cussed on tomorrow before the commit- 


But today I am speaking of the mem- 
orandum which has been issued, and 
which has influenced, as I understand, 
Senators who come from the Far West. 

America is endangered, in part, be- 
cause its good name may be sullied by 
our unilateral violation of our treaty 
obligations. The Great Lakes are en- 
dangered, so that one State can flush its 
sewage economically. 

And the Pacific Northwest may be en- 
dangered because water, which is the 
life of that great region, which is the 
key to its present and future prosperity, 
may in the future be endangered. 

I challenge anyone to cite, in black 
and white, a single word or sentence 
whereby the Canadian Government says 
it approves of United States diversion 
for 1 year or 3 years, or that it consents 
to diversion, or that it does not consider 
diversion of the water of the Great 
Lakes as having anything to do with 
possible diversion of the Columbia. 

Canada’s politeness should not be mis- 
interpreted as giving consent. Canada 
may think that passage of House bill 2 
may be almost a fait accompli, and so it 
is being especially polite. But passage 
of House bill 2 is not a fait accompli. 

Mr. President, a good neighbor should 
not be kicked in the teeth by the passage 
of House bill 2 or any other bill. C 

EXHIBIT A 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 28, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR CHAVEZ: In view of the forth- 
coming hearings on H. R. 2, a bill to author- 
ize an additional diversion from Lake Michi- 
gan into the Illinois waterway, it is thought 
that you will wish to have Canadian views on 
the subject as contained in an aide memoire 
of January 6, 1958. A copy of this document 
is therefore enclosed for the information of 
your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM MACOMBER, 
Assistant Secretary. 


THE CANADIAN EMBASSY, 
Washington, D. C., January 6, 1958. 


AIDE MEMOIRE 


Useful conversations between United 
States and Canadian officials were held in 
Ottawa on July 9, 1957, on the subject of 
the sanitation problems which gave rise to 
proposed legislation for a 3-year temporary 
diversion of 1,000 cubic feet of water per 
second from the Great Lakes system at 
Chicago to the Mississippi system and on 
the subject of studies to be carried out 
under the proposed legislation. 

The Canadian Government understands 
that if such legislation is enacted these 
sanitation studies will not be limited to 
evaluating the effects of dilution but will 
also include consideration of all possible 
measures for dealing with waste disposal 
facilities at Chicago. Such measures would 
include: 

(a) Complete separation of storm sewers 
from the domestic sewerage system or ex- 
pansion of the existing treatment facilities 
to serve a total combined flow; 
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(b) Treatment of organic wastes in in- 
dustrial plants before discharging these 
effluents into the sewerage system; 

(c) Chlorination of effluent before dis- 
charge into the Illinois waterway; and 

(d) Artificial aeration of the waterway. 

The treatment of sewage in the Chicago 
area is, of course, a matter entirely within 
the jurisdiction of the competent legisla- 
tive bodies within the United States. It is 
understood that present treatment of waste 
represents a vast improvement over condi- 
tions which existed in former years and that 
under the present-day uses of the water the 
waste is more a nuisance than a menace to 
the public health in the area. 

In considering the economics of alternative 
methods of improved waste disposal, it is 
assumed that full consideration will be given 
to the economic harm which may be done 
to navigation and hydroelectric generation 
in both countries by extended use of dilu- 
tion methods. 

It is not possible to give a firm under- 
taking to provide flows of a particular vol- 
ume through the existing Long Lac and 
Ogoki diversions to the Great Lakes Basin 
during the 3-year period envisaged by pro- 
posed United States legislation. However, 
if it were possible to offset part of the effects 
of the Chicago diversion by inflows from 
the Albany Basin in Canada, it would be 
equitable that an equivalent amount of 
water should remain available for use in 
hydroelectric power generation by the On- 
tario interests at St. Marys Falls, Niagara 
Falls, and in the international section of 
the St. Lawrence River until the effects of 
the proposed temporary diversion will have 
ceased to be felt in the Great Lakes system. 

All rights under the provisions of the 
Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 are specifi- 
cally reserved, 

A. E.R. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield to 
me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SMITH of New Jersey in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield 
to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I am glad the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin has discussed the 
important piece of proposed legislation 
which now is before the Public Works 
Committee, I believe. 

From the standpoint of Ohio, we feel 
keenly about the proposal that Lake 
Erie waters be diverted, through the 
Chicago Canal, into the Mississippi 
Basin. I am glad the Senator from 
Wisconsin has stated that, in all prob- 
ability, Canada is of the belief that the 
bill is ready for passage, and therefore 
Canada has taken a sort of sympathetic 
view of the matter, but still is protesting. 

This matter involves more than Can- 
ada. It also involves all the Great 
Lakes States, and it also involyes—and 
especially so, in my opinion—the States 
of the Northwest. If we divert the wa- 
ters from the Great Lakes States into 
the Mississippi River Basin, that will 
inevitably set an example; and then 
Canada will be able to divert the waters 
of the Columbia River Basin, and thus 
deprive the huge waterpower projects in 
the Northwest of the natural flow of 
water into that area. 

On tomorrow, hearings on the bill will 
be held. I know the Senator from Wis- 
consin has expressed himself on this 
subject. Iam certain that my colleague 
{Mr. Bricker] and I are in accord with 
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the views of the Senator from Wisconsin 
about the absolute danger to the rela- 
tionships between Canada and the 
United States, in the event House bill 2 
is passed. If it is passed, it will estab- 
lish a sad precedent, and in the future 
will create conditions which in my opin- 
ion will become insoluble, and will lead 
to strained relations. 

Mr. I thank the Senator 
from Ohio. 

On tomorrow, I expect to appear be- 
fore the committee; and, of course, what 
might be termed the legal questions will 
be argued there. 

Mr. President, this is an old story; it 
has been continued for years and years. 
Chicago not only has diverted the natu- 
ral flowage from its rivers which for- 
merly flowed into Lake Michigan, and 
thus contributed to the waters of the 
lake, in the same way that the Wiscon- 
sin and Ohio rivers contribute to the 
waters of the lakes; but Chicago now 
has permission to divert from Lake Mich- 
igan 1,500 cubic feet of water a second. 
And now Chicago wants to be allowed to 
divert from the lake an additional 
1,000 cubic feet of water a second. 
If Chicago is allowed to do so—although 
I trust that that will not be the case— 
then soon there will be a request to di- 
vert an additional 2,000 cubic feet of 
water a second, and then an additional 
10,000 cubic feet of water a second. 

Mr. THYE and Mr. DOUGLAS ad- 
dressed the Chair, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield; and if 
so, to whom? 7 

Mr. WILEY. In a moment I shall be 
glad to yield, Mr. President. 

The result of such diversions will be— 
as we shall indicate—not only damage 
to navigation, not only damage to prop- 
erty in which hundreds of millions of 
dollars have been invested, but also dam- 
age to waterpower. I did not intend to 
discuss at this time that phase of the 
matter, but the statement the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio made has 
led me to comment on it. 

I was addressing myself to the posi- 
tion of Canada in connection with the 
matter. I, personally, called Canada, 
and asked whether Canada had con- 
sented. The answer was an emphatic 
“No.” I also went into the matter fur- 
ther, and spoke in relation to it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. On this point, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield to 
me? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. There was submit- 
ted to the committee a letter which by 
some persons was interpreted as mean- 
ing that Canada had consented. But 
under no circumstances can the letter 
be properly interpreted in that way. 
Canada was still protesting the diver- 
sion, but said that if there is to be a 
diversion, then water should be im- 
pounded in such a manner that Canada’s 
navigational facilities will not be preju- 
diced and Canada’s power-generating 
plants will not be adversely affected. In 
other words, the letter says, in effect, 
“If you divert water through Chicago, 
then you must find a means of provid- 
ing an equal amount of water, so that 
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our generating plants will not be ad- 
versely affected and so that our navi- 
gational facilities will remain unim- 
paired.” 

Mr. WILEY. In reply, let me say that 
I have had printed in the Recorp the 
letter signed by William Macomber, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary of State. Yester- 
day, I spoke to him personally about 
this matter. Frankly, he did not know 
anything about it; and he called to the 
telephone a young man with whom I 
then talked, and who referred to the 
same memorandum on which the Sen- 
ator from Ohio has based his statement. 
The memorandum apparently has been 
initialed by someone at the Canadian 
Embassy. But I called the Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs of Canada. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield to 
me? 

Mr. WILEY. I agreed to yield first to 
the distinguished Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mr. THYE]. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall be very glad 
to let all those who wish to attack Chi- 
cago speak first; and then I shall reply. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I do not 
wish to debate the question. I simply 
wish to commend the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin for speaking as he 
has on the subject matter, because I be- 
lieve it is entirely timely that those of 
us in the Senate who have our respon- 
sibilities to the States which border on 
the Great Lakes system, should safe- 
guard the Great Lakes against being 
tapped and against having the waters 
run off through channels which are not 
the natuma wnes. 

Therefore, the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin is to be commended for having 
spoken out so forcefully against the pro- 
posal now pending before the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

Mr. JAVITS and Mr. DOUGLAS ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
oar recognizes the Senator from New 

ork, 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall 
be glad to yield to the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Wisconsin was making an attack on the 
city of Chicago regarding the proposed 
Jake diversion. I think it is important 
that an answer be made to him at this 
point in the RECORD. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to my colleague 
for that purpose. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Wisconsin is ordinarily a very amiable 
and responsible man. He is gentle in 
his manner, kindly in his outlook, and 
generous to nearly everyone except those 
from the city of Chicago. 

In the old days, the favorite device of 
many American politicians who were 
anxious to curry favor with the voters 
was to attack Great Britain and to twist 
the tail of the British Lion until that 
animal emitted shrieks of pain. The 
favorite device of middle western poli- 
ticians who come from States other than 
Illinois apparently is to attack the city 
of Chicago. That has gone on year after 
year, and year after year, and decade 
after decade. I desire to say that some 
of us are getting tired of this continuous 
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tirade and belittling of my city and the 
implication that my city is trying to steal 
water belonging to others. 

Mr. President, the facts are briefly 
these. In about 1910, the city of Chicago 
diverted 10,000 cubic feet of water per 
second for sanitary purposes. The 
Supreme Court, in 1929, made a ruling 
cutting that amount down to 1,500 cubic 
feet per second. We have fully con- 
formed to the ruling of the Supreme 
Court. 

We have spent in excess of $350 million 
on what is probably the best sanitary 
disposal plant in the world. We are in 
the process of spending $150 million 
more. We have done everything that 
could possibly be expected of us. 

There is, however, a 10 percent residual 
of more or less solid nitrogenous matter 
which even the best methods cannot dis- 
pose of, and it has to be discharged into 
the Chicago River, and ultimately into 
the Illinois River, with very bad sanitary 
consequences. 

What we are asking for is a 1-year trial 
of an additional diversion of 1,000 cubic 
feet per second. That is all. 

Much has been said about the attitude 
of the Canadian Government, and it is 
touching to see the solicitude of the 
various Lake States for Canada. It is 
extraordinary how they bring Canada 
forward as the chief objector. 

If Senators will refer to the evidence 
and the initial letter submitted by Can- 
ada in January, and which the State 
Department withheld secret, until a few 
days ago, it will be found that Canada 
at least made no objection. Perhaps 
Canada did not give an outright en- 
dorsement, but it certainly made no 
objection to the diversion. 

I do not know about the private tele- 
phone call of the Senator from Wis- 
consin. He is a truthful man. I cer- 
tainly will believe anything he says. 

But the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
NEUBERGER], has also made an inquiry 
into this matter. He had originally op- 
posed the diversion on the ground that 
it would weaken the American case if 
Canada wanted to divert water from the 
upper reaches of the Columbia River. 
But, in a press release issued on August 
4, he stated that he had received a letter 
from the Assistant Secretary of State, 
William B. Macomber, advising him 
“The State Department understands 
that the Canadian Government has no 
objection to a 1-year temporary diver- 
sion of an additional 1,000 cubic feet of 
water per second from the Great Lakes 
system in Chicago.” 

I think we had better get the attitude 
of the Canadian Government cleared up, 
because here is the Department of State 
saying specifically that the Canadian 
Government has no objection. 

Second, when a proposal was pending 
2 years ago for the diversion of an extra 
thousand cubic feet per second—not for 
1 year, but for 3 years—the engineers 
submitted a report showing the maxi- 
mum total effect of such diversion upon 
the lake level would be three-eighths of 
an inch in Lake Michigan and Lake 
Huron and approximately five-eighths 
of an inch in Lake Erie and Lake On- 
tario. That is infinitesimal. When we 
consider that the present bill would pro- 
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vide for a diversion of only one-third of 
this amount—namely, for 1 year in- 
stead of for 3 years—it would mean the 
maximum effect could be about mne- 
eighth of an inch in Lake Michigan 
and Lake Huron, and less than two- 
eighths of an inch, or less than one- 
quarter of an inch, in Lake Ontario and 
Lake Erie. 

Very frankly, I have never been able 
to understand, aside from prejudice and 
passion, what the real objections of the 
Lake States are. We wish our neighbor 
States on the Great Lakes well. We 
would like to help them in every way 
possible. However, when such exagger- 
ations and distortions of fact are 
brought out, we confess we are puzzled. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I believe 
I have the right to the floor. I will 
yield to my colleague, but may I ask the 
Senators to be good enough to conclude 
fairly soon. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The statement has 
been made that the proposed diversion 
would be a temporary diversion to con- 
tinue for a period of 1 year. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is all. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the Senator 
from Illinois take the position now that 
at the end of 1 year, regardless of what 
the trial shows, the diversion of 1,000 
cubic feet per second will be discon- 
tinued? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Our position is sim- 
ply this: There will be 14% years of 
preparation. Then there will be a year 
of ‘diversion. Then there will be 6 
months of appraisement. Then, on the 
basis of the appraisement, Congress can 
decide whether it wishes to renew. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. My question is, At 
the end of the trial will the city of Chi- 
cago discontinue its request for a diver- 
sion of water? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. After the 1 year of 
trial the diversion will be discontinued 
and there will be 6 months of appraise- 
ment. Whether the diversion will be 
commenced again will depend upon the 
report and upon the opinion of the Con- 
gress, I hope the Senator will not be 
too fearful. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If the trial shows 
that Chicago will be helped, then Chicago 
will come to the Congress to ask that the 
diversion be made permanent? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The trial and ap- 
praisal are not merely to measure the 
effect on Chicago, but also to measure 
the effect upon the lake levels, upon ship- 
ping, upon power, upon sanitary condi- 
tions in the river, and upon the whole 
situation. This study will not be con- 
fined to whether the diversion is of bene- 
fit to Chicago alone. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator still has 
not answered my question as to whether 
it is to be a temporary 1-year diversion 
or, in all probability, a permanent diver- 
sion if the trial shows it to be helpful to 
Chicago. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the trial shows 
the diversion is beneficial to the United 
States, of which Chicago is still a part, 
in spite of the efforts of the Senator from 
Wisconsin and the Senator from Ohio, 
since it would be beneficial to the 
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United States, I hope the Congress would 
then decide that it would be continued. 
If it is shown not to be beneficial to the 
United States, we will not want to con- 
tinue the diversion, because we do not 
want to continue anything that is not 
for the general good. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have one further 
statement. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have the highest 
regard for the city of Chicago and the 
State of Illinois. I am sure the Senator 
from Wisconsin has, also. 

Mr. WILEY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But with regard to 
the use of water, Ohio has certain natu- 
ral rights. I am quite certain that the 
City of Chicago and the State of INi- 
nois, when thinking in solitude and se- 
cretly about the matter, will have to give 
recognition to the fact that when we 
assert our rights we are not insulting 
either the State of Illinois or the city 
of Chicago. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may say that the 
representatives of the other Lake States 
are making a mountain out of a mole- 
hill. The maximum reduction in the 
level of Lake Michigan and Lake Huron 
would probably be little more than one- 
eighth of an inch. That would not af- 
fect lake shipping in the slightest. 

The maximum reduction in Lake Erie 
and Lake Ontario would probably be 
less than one-quarter of an inch. The 
reduction of the power flow at Niagara 
for a 1-year period would be approxi- 
mately four-tenths of 1 percent; namely, 
1,000 cubic feet per second as compared 
to the present 242,000 cubic feet per sec- 
ond. So I simply want to say that I 
cannot understand the objection of the 
other Lake States. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York has the floor. 

Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. I have listened to the 
argument of the Senator from Illinois. 
Much of it, I think, is very unfair, par- 
ticularly when he says that I am at- 
tacking Chicago. The case of Chicago 
and of its brilliant Senator has been 
the subject of decisions by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Time and 
time again the Court has expressed it- 
self on all the facts and on all the issues 
which the Senator has brought into this 
case. The Court has decidedly said in its 
decisions that Chicago has no equity. 
The Court has said, “Chicago has done 
so and so and so.” 

If it becomes an issue, I will tell about 
those matters in this particular forum. 
It has been said, “Chicago has created 
the nuisance; it is up to Chicago to cor- 
rect the nuisance.” 

Of course, Chicago has diverted a 
river; Chicago has taken 1,500 feet of 
clear water. Chicago has done so and so, 
as the Supreme Court says. 

I do not think it is correct to say that 
the Senator from Wisconsin is not fair 
when he speaks of calling this a “Chicago 
water steal.” I think it has been called 
that now for 50 years. 
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Since the Supreme Court has turned 
Chicago down time and time again, the 
Senator’s persistence is remarkable and, 
to a large extent, highly laudatory. The 
Senator is fighting for his own, even as 
we are fighting for our own. That is the 
only issue. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I know the Senator 
from New York (Mr. Javits] is waiting 
to deliver his address, but I wish to make 
one more reply. 

The Senator from Wisconsin speaks 
about the Supreme Court. Last winter 
the Supreme Court permitted the diver- 
sion not of 1,000 added cubic feet per 
second for 1 month, but of a maximum 
of 8,500 additional cubic feet per sec- 
ond, and that diversion went on for ap- 
proximately 144 months, so that the total 
diversion was approximately at the rate 
of 13,000 cubic feet at a monthly rate, 
which is more than is being ask for in 
the 1-year provision. 

Now, such a diversion had absolutely 
No effect on the lake levels, so far as I 
have been able to learn. No one had a 
legitimate ground for complaint. That 
action had no apparent effect on the lake 
levels whatsoever. 

The point simply is that, just as New 
York City is the favorite whipping boy in 
the State of New York for the upstate 
New Yorkers, so Chicago is the favorite 
whipping boy for people outside Chicago. 

Mr. WILEY. If the Senator will yield, 
that is an unfair statement. We do not 
whip Chicago. Chicago created a bad 
mess, and the Supreme Court gave Chi- 
cago a chance to try to clean it up tem- 
porarily. That is why Chicago got the 
additional amount. The Supreme Court 
also said it was up to Chicago to clean 
up the mess, and to provide adequate 
sewage disposal. The Court has said that 
time and time again. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Chicago has the best 
sewage disposal system in the world. 

Mr, WILEY. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Interstate comity 
alone prevents me from saying how Mil- 
waukee disposes of the residual of its 
sewage. 

Mr. WILEY. Milwaukee is an exem- 
plary city. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is a very good city. 

Mr. WILEY. Milwaukee takes care 
of its sewage, which Chicago does not. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If I could go into all 
the details of the way in which Milwau- 
kee disposes of sewage, I think it would 
be found that I am exercising extraor- 
dinary self-restraint in not bringing that 
subject up. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York has the floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Vermon without losing 
my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New York? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. FLANDERS. If the Senator will 
yield for 30 seconds on this question, to 
my definite knowledge the city of Mil- 
waukee sells its sewage in bags to spread 
onlawns. ([Laughter.] 
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NEED FOR EDUCATION LEGISLATION 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I was de- 
lighted to read an editorial in this morn- 
ing’s edition of the Washington Post en- 
titled “Cram Session.” ‘The editorial is 
a frank commentary on the urgency for 
Congressional action this session in sev- 
eral areas of education. I am personally 
in full agreement with the editorial. 

It was less than a year ago that the 
first Russian sputnik began its orbit 
around the earth, and thereby shattered 
our complacency. There was much 
clamoring for immediate action to regain 
world leadership in science and tech- 
nology. There was much talk of a crash 
program in science. Out of the confu- 
sion of investigations, accusations, and 
demands for action, came one unanimous 
conclusion: If we were to regain and 
retain world leadership in science and 
technology, we would have to do it 
through our system of education. 

Just as soon as Congress reconvened 
last January, most of us introduced bills 
calling for a variety of types of Federal 
assistance to education. I, myself, in- 
troduced a bill providing for a national 
scholarship program and another calling 
for grants to colleges for science labora- 
tories and equipment. I also pressed 
for action on a joint resolution I spon- 
sored last session which would estab- 
lish a Joint Committee on Scientific 
Research and Information. In addition, 
I joined as a cosponsor with many of my 
colleagues in behalf of other education 
bills, 

It certainly is strange how we have 
apparently lost the sense of urgency we 
all felt so genuinely last January. Had 
we acted at the beginning of the session, 
it might be that we could have put a 
program into effect for the start of the 
school year this coming September. 
Now we are told that if we act on these 
education bills this month, the program 
cannot be put into effect until next year. 
All of this emphasizes the need for ac- 
tion before this session adjourns. 

I am pleased that education bills have 
been reported from committees in both 
Houses during the past week. I regret 
that neither of these bills is as complete 
or as far reaching as the measures I in- 
troduced. However, even though they 
are not adequate, they do make a very 
important beginning, and are clearly a 
giant step in the right direction. 

I respectfully urge the leadership to 
bring the education bill to the floor for 
consideration just as soon as possible. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial from today's 
Washington Post appear at this point in 
today’s RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CRAM SESSION 

After dillydallying like a 10 o’clock scholar 
for 7 months, Congress is at last moving to- 
ward approval of a Federal aid to educa- 
tion bill. The measures that have just 


emerged from Senate and House committees 
are minimal legislation, but they do have the 
virtue of setting new and desirable prece- 
dents for Federal action in vital areas of 
education. The Democratic leadership is to 
be congratulated for its apparent decision to 
press for affirmative action. 
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The Senate bill authorizes the expenditure 
of $1.5 billion over a 4-year period for schol- 
arships, student loans, fellowships, and 
equipment and materials for the teaching of 
science, mathematics, and languages. Al- 
though the legislation does not do nearly 
enough—and the House bill provides for even 
less—there are many good features in the 
Senate measure. For example, the loan and 
fellowship programs make it possible for re- 
cipients who become teachers to “work off” 
rather than repay the money they receive. 
This should encourage more students to teach 
and thus help ease the shortage of teachers. 

It is exceedingly unfortunate that neither 
the House nor the Senate bill sets aside any 
funds for Federal aid for school construction. 
The need for adequate school buildings is 
still great throughout the country; in fact, 
school construction is a far more acute prob- 
lem than scholarships. Nevertheless, the 
aid to education bill now before the Senate 
is indeed must legislation, and it is encourag- 
ing to know that Majority Leader JOHNSON 
considers it as such. 


WE ARE OFF THE SUMMIT—LET US 
STRENGTHEN THE FOUNDATIONS: 
IX 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, in the 
judgment of one Senator at least, it is 
fortunate that the summit conference 
has been abandoned. Our President was 
pressured by other governments to make 
an appearance at a conference which 
would neither have resulted in maintain- 
ing the respect for our power and for our 
wisdom, nor will it result in any im- 
provement in the prospects for the peace 
of the world. At any such meeting we 
would be unable to pin a thing on Mr. 
Khrushchev. He would have a field day 
on a Middle East situation whicl I have 
been discussing on this Senate floor now 
for 3 weeks, in a series of 9 speeches, of 
which this is the last. 

In these speeches I have endeavored 
to set forth the facts as I see them. 
Those facts lead to the conclusion that 
we are in trouble in the Middle East 
largely as a result of our own mishan- 
dling of the situation. The single credit- 
able action was our demand that Israel, 
France, and England cease and desist 
from the seizure of the Suez Canal and 
the invasion of Egypt. This in itself was 
not one of the positive steps which are 
necessary. It was simply a preventive 
step to avoid adding complications to a 
situation already complicated beyond 
easy solution. 

Let me recite a series of events which 
took place during the last 3 years and 
led a chronic trouble spot to develop into 
a serious world crisis. 

On September 27, 1955, Nasser an- 
nounced that he had signed a “commer- 
cial agreement” with Czechoslovakia for 
the exchange of Egyptian cotton for 
military arms, because Western nations 
had refused Egyptian requests for arms 
for defense. One obstacle, according to 
background comment, seemed to have 
been the United States demand that 
Egypt agree not to use arms for aggres- 
sion. Egypt considered that this require- 
ment limited its authority. 

Whether similar restrictions have been 
put on the use ot armaments furnished 
to other nations by the United States, I 
am uninformed. I assume that the pro- 
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vision of arms is in all cases thus re- 
stricted. If it is not, it should be. 

While these negotiations with a Com- 
munist country were taking place, and 
afterward, the United States, Great 
Britain, and the World Bank were con- 
sidering the financing of Nasser’s great 
project, the building of a dam at Aswan, 
which would assure more and longer irri- 
gation to the Nile Valley and thus raise 
the food supply and the standard of liv- 
ing for his poverty-stricken population. 
His endeavors to get this project going 
constitute his greatest strength with his 
people. While there were and are cer- 
tain political and engineering difficulties 
in the way of achieving his purpose, 
England, the United States, and the 
World Bank proceeded in a favorable and 
constructive series of negotiations, which 
seemed to have reached a favorable con- 
clusion, so far as Nasser knew. When, 
however, the Egyptian Ambassador came 
to accept the proposals for the financing 
of the dam, the door was suddenly, 
without warning, slammed in his face, 
and he was told that the deal was off. 

It was understood that the Czechoslo- 
vakian commercial treaty was the cause 
of this decision. Yet that had been 
known for 10 months. During those 10 
months the negotiations had continued. 
For those 10 months there was no indica- 
tion that we were going to turn the proj- 
ect down. The reasons given the Egyp- 
tian Government were evidently false. 
What the real purposes in this suddenly 
announced decision were can only be 
conjectured. So far as I am concerned, 
Mr. President, there is but one conjec- 
ture, and that is that our State Depart- 
ment thought that if we suddenly dis- 
credited the project of Nasser, he could 
be unseated and a new, more con- 
trollable ruler installed in his place. If 
this is the reasoning behind the insult to 
Nasser, it was indeed poor reasoning. 
His position with his people is stronger 
than ever. 

At this point, Mr. President, I would 
like to make an observation. It is to the 
effect that our whole Middle East policy 
is based on the endeavor to form alliances 
with persons. We have had two assassi- 
nations of persons on whom we based the 
presumed strength of our position in the 
Middle East. Let me suggest that if an 
assassin had a 6-shooter, he would not 
have to use more than 4 of his 6 bullets 
to wreck completely our Middle East 
policy. What kind of a policy is this? I 
can only say what I have said many times 
on this floor, that to trust to rulers and 
governments is vain as compared with a 
trust in people. Governments come and 
governments go. Rulers are born, flour- 
ish, and die natural or violent deaths. 
The people remain. 

If we reorient our policy in the Middle 
East toward supporting the well-being 
of people, we are on solid ground. If 
the summit meeting is replaced by a 
meeting of the Assembly, we can make 
an appeal which will be effective pro- 
vided our support of the needs of people 
can be presented as a matter of deeds, 
and not of impressive but empty words. 

It is for that purpose that I have sug- 
gested that our country might use its 
good offices to gain recognition in a sub- 
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stantial way of the rights of Arab refu- 
gees who were dispossessed of their lands, 
It is for that purpose that I began sug- 
gesting, as long ago as May 13, 1957, that 
there be a reopening of the Aswan Dam 
project or consideration of an alternative 
project to find the most efficient means 
of increasing the agricultural production 
of the Nile Valley, such project to have 
our support. Mr. President, these are 
not subjects for discussion at a confer- 
ence. These or their equivalents are re- 
quirements for action by the United 
States Government. 

Let us proceed at once to action along 
the lines of my Concurrent Resolution 
106, or along other lines which present 
@ program of active assistance to the 
peoples of the Near East. There is time 
for the initiation of such program before 
a meeting of the Assembly; but day by 
day, week by week, that time grows 
shorter. It is scarcely long enough now. 
In another week, another month, time 
will be too short. 

Not only in the Near East but the world 
over, our policies must be directed to- 
ward people rather than governments. 
It is largely so directed now. It must 
be more clearly defined and more ex- 
clusively our policy. We can challenge 
Khrushchev to a contest on this plat- 
form. He tells us that he will become 
the economic leader of the world. That 
he will surpass us in production and 
that we will have to take a second seat 
when the statistics are added up. 

Let us not fight the battle of statistics. 
Let us fight the battle of human well- 
being. So long as thousands of his sub- 
jects monthly continue to make their 
escape from behind the Iron Curtain, so 
long is he losing that battle. 

So long as he maintains the pressure 
of his bloody hands on Hungary; so long 
do those hands persist in the sight of 
men and of God as a symbol of the na- 
ture of his ultimate power and of his 
ultimate purposes. 

Mr. President, in the prospective United 
Nations Assembly let us throw down to 
him the challenge of a contest in human 
liberty and well-being, within and with- 
out the curtain. If we have in the 
meantime substantiated our challenge in 
the Middle East by such action as this 
resolution proposes, we can face him 
with the support of the greater part of 
the nations assembled there and we can 
face him with a knowledge of the right- 
ness of our own position and policy, 

Mr. President, I wish at this time to 
read into the Recorp a telegram ad- 
dressed to the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Green], and signed by a 
number of people who are in the public 
eye. It reads as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 4, 1958. 
Senator THEODORE F. GREEN, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We the undersigned citizens of the United 
States urge you and your colleagues of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee to act 
promptly on Senate Concurrent Resolution 
106 by holding open hearings immediately 
in order to report it out in time for consid- 
eration and action at this session of Con- 
gress. We commend the resolution as offered 
by Senator FLANDERS. While some of us are 
opposed and some others have reservations 
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about the wisdom of the sending of troops 
to Lebanon, we all agree that our Govern- 
ment should reinstate the sending of CARE 
packages of surplus food to Egypt; that the 
Treasury should investigate the uses to which 
tax-free contributions are put when sent to 
Israel; and that the United States should 
extend good offices through United Nations 
to gain recognition of the rights of dispos- 
sessed Arab refugees. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the RECORD 
at this point the names of the persons 
who signed the telegram, together with 
the titles or positions they hold. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

James Ansara, Washington, D. C., editor, 
National Herald. 

Earl Bunting, Washington, D. C., past 
president, National Association of Manu- 
facturers. 

Mrs. Robert H. Baldwin, New York, presi- 
dent, R. H. Baldwin Foundation. 

Roger Baldwin, New York, chairman, In- 
ternational League for the Rights of Man. 

Millar Burrows, New Haven, Conn., Yale 
professor and author. 

Daniel Bliss, Greenwich, Conn., clergyman 
and president, board of trustees, American 
University of Beirut. 

George Barakat, New York, executive di- 
rector, American Middle East Relief, Inc. 

Kenneth Colgrove, Chicago, Ill., professor, 
Northwestern University. 

David Collier, Evanston, Ill, author and 
lecturer, 

Michael Francis Doyle, Philadelphia, Pa., 
former member, Permanent International 
Court of Arbitration, The Hague. 

Edward L. R. Elson, Washington, D. C. 
minister, National Presbyterian Church. 

Cornelius Van H. Engert, Washington, 


D. ©., former United States Minister to 
Afghanistan and Ethiopia. 

Harold E. Fey, Chicago, Ill., editor, Chris- 
tian Century. 


Harold H, Fisher, Palo Alto, Calif., retired 
director, Hoover Institute; professor of in- 
ternational relations, San Francisco State 
College. 

Harry Emerson Fosdick, Bronxville, N. Y. 
clergyman and author. 

Virginia Gildersleeve, Bedford Village, 
N. Y., dean emeritus, Barnard College. 

Phillip Hitti, Princeton, N. J., professor 
emeritus of Semetic literature, Princeton 
University. 

William Ernest Hocking, Madison, N. H., 
Alford professor emeritus, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

Garland Evans Hopkins, Herndon, Va., 
secretary general, World Fellowship of Mus- 
lims and Christians. 

Douglas Horton, Cambridge, Mass., dean, 
Harvard Divinity School. 

A. Joseph Howar, Washington, D. C., busi- 
nessman and religious leader. 

Dorothy Kenyon, New York, jurist and for- 
merly chairman, New York chapter, Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action. 

Ali Mahadeen, Jersey City, N. J., manu- 
facturer and religious leader. 

Bradshaw Mintener, Washington, D. C., 
former Assistant Secretary, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Wallace Murray, Washington, D. C., for- 
mer director, Near Eastern and African Af- 
fairs, the Department of State. 

John Nuveen, Chicago, Ill., former United 
States Minister to Greece. 

Pitman B. Potter, Washington, D. C., pro- 
fessor of international law, American Uni- 
versity. 

Marshall Rothe, Washington, D. C., man- 
aging director, Middle East Institute. 

Harold Row, Elgin, Ill., executive secretary, 
Brethren Service Committee. 
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Vincent Sheean, South Pompfrey, N. H., 
author and lecturer, 

W. F. Stinespring, Durham, N. C., professor, 
Duke University Divinity School. 

Hillyer Straton, Malden, Mass., minister, 
First Baptist Church. 

Dorothy Thompson, New York, journalist 
and lecturer. 

Freda Utley, Washington, D. C., author of 
Will the Middle East Go West? 

William L. White, Emporia, Kans., editor, 
Emporia Gazette. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL PROP- 
ERTY AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES ACT, RELATING TO 
PROCEDURE FOR SUBMISSION OF 
CERTAIN SURPLUS PROPERTY 
DISPOSALS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid he- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 2752) to amend section 207 of the 
Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 so as to modify and 
improve the procedure for submission to 
the Attorney General of certain proposed 
surplus property disposals for his advice 
as to whether such disposals would be 
inconsistent with the antitrust laws, 
which were, on page 3, line 2, strike out 
“any” and insert “real”; on page 3, lines 
2 and 3, strike out “(other than a patent, 
process, technique, or invention’; on 
page 3, line 7, strike out “$3,000,000” and 
insert “$1,000,000”; on page 3, strike out 
lines 8 through 10, and insert: 

(2) personal property (other than a patent, 
process, technique, or invention) with an 
acquisition cost of less than $3 million. 


On page 3, line 15, after “act.” insert 
“As used in this section, the term ‘anti- 
trust laws’ includes the Act of July 2, 
1890 (ch. 647, 26 Stat. 209), as amended; 
the Act of October 15, 1914 (ch. 323, 38 
Stat. 730), as amended; the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (38 Stat. 717), as 
amended; and sections 73 and 74 of the 
Act of August 27, 1894 (28 Stat. 570), as 
amended”, and on page 3, strike out 
line 16 over through and including line 
6 on page 4. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point an explana- 
tion of the House amendments. 

There being no objection, the explana- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

HOUSE AMENDMENTS TO S. 2752 

The bill as approved by the Senate ex- 
empted from the requirements of notification 
proposed disposals of scrap and salvage, and 
any property, real or personal (other than a 
patent, process, technique or invention), if 
the aggregate amount of the original cost to 
the Government, plus all capital expendi- 
tures made by the Government with respect 
thereto, is less than $3 million instead of $1 
million, now provided by law. The House 
amendments would (1) exempt proposed dis- 
posals of surplus property from submission 
to the Attorney General for opinion relative 
to inconsistency with the antitrust laws if 
the original acquisition cost to the Federal 
Government amounted to less than $1 mil- 
lion (plus capital improvements) rather than 
the $3 milion provided by the Senate; and 
(2) eliminate the exemption from such re- 
quirement of all proposed disposals of sal- 
vage and scrap as provided by the Senate bill, 
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but permitting an exemption if the acquisi- 
tion cost was less than $3 million. 

Other amendments are technical and clar- 
ifying in nature and make no substantive 
changes. These amendments have been ap- 
proved by the General Services Administra- 
tion. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendments. 

Mr. FLANDERS, Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that the leadership on 
this side of the aisle takes the position 
suggested by the Senator from Montana, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

ae Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CHARTER 
ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at 2 o’clock 
the unfinished business be again tem- 
porarily laid aside and that the pend- 
ing business, S. 1846, Calendar 1749, the 
District of Columbia Charter bill, be laid 
before the Senate for consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the following con- 
current resolutions of the Senate: 

S. Con, Res. 104. Concurrent resolution to 
print the proceedings in connection with 
the acceptance of the statue of Doctor 
Florence Rena Sabin; and 

S. Con, Res. 107. Concurrent resolution to 
print additional copies of hearings on “In- 
quiry into satellite and missile programs.” 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. 
R. 13015) to authorize certain construc- 
tion at military installations, and for 
other purposes. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13455) to amend the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, as amended; agreed to the con- 
ference asked by the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and that Mr. DURHAM, Mr. HOLIFIELD, 
Mr. Price, Mr. Van Zanr, and Mr. Hos- 
MER were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
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the Senate to each of the following joint 
resolutions of the House: 

H. J. Res. 610. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of 
certain aliens; and 

H. J. Res.611. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in be- 
half of certain aliens. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills and joint res- 
olution, and they were signed by the 
Vice President: 


S.359. An act to permit desert land en- 
tries disconnected tracts of lands which, in 
the case of any one entryman, form a com- 
pact unit and do not exceed in the aggre- 
gate 320 acres; 

S. 479. An act to convey right-of-way to 
Eagle Creek Inter-Community Water Supply 
Association; 

8.1245. An act to provide a right-of-way 
to the city of Alamogordo, a municipal cor- 
poration of the State of New Mexico; 

S. 1698. An act to amend the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952, to ex- 
tend the time for filing claims for muster- 
ing-out payments; 

8.1857. An act to incorporate the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor Society of the United 
States of America; 

S. 2033. An act to provide for the Board of 
Trustees of the Postal Savings System to con- 
sist of the Postmaster General and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury; 

5.2115. An act to amend the act of June 
T, 1897, as amended, and section 4233 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended, with respect 
to lights for vessels towing or being over- 
taken; 

S. 2158. An act relating to the procedure 
for altering certain bridges over navigable 
waters; 

8S. 2255. An act to amend section 607 (d) of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended; 

S. 2793. An act to provide for the convey- 
ance of a pumping station and related facili- 
ties of the Intracoastal Waterway System at 
Algiers, La., to the Jefferson-Plaquemines 
Drainage District, La.; 

5.3177. An act authorizing the modifica- 
tion of the Crisfield Harbor, Md., project in 
the interest of navigation; 

5.3248. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to exchange lands comprising 
the Pleasant Grove Administrative Site, Uinta 
National Forest, Utah, and for other pur- 
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S. 3307. An act to reinstate certain termi- 
nated oil and gas leases; 

S. 3392. An act establishing the time for 
commencement and completion of the recon- 
struction, enlargement, and extension of the 
bridge across the Mississippi River at or near 
Rock Island, Ill.; 

5.3439. An act providing for the recon- 
veyance to Salt Lake City, Utah, of the Forest 
Service fire warehouse lot in that city; 

S. 3469. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to amend the repayment con- 
tract with the Arch Hurley Conservancy Dis- 
trict, Tucumcari project, New Mexico; 

8.3499. An act to amend the vessel ad- 
measurement laws relating to water-ballast 
spaces; 

5.3569. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to exchange certain Federal 
lands for certain lands owned by the State of 
Utah; 

5.3833. An act to provide for a survey of 
the Coosawhatchie and Broad Rivers in South 
Carolina, upstream to the vicinity of Daw- 
son Landing; 
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S. 3951. An act to amend the act of June 7, 
1897, as amended, and section 4233A of the 
Revised Statutes, so as to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to prescribe day sig- 
nals for certain vessels, and for other pur- 
poses; 

5.3987. An act granting the consent and 
approval of Congress to the Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee Waterway Development Compact; 

S. 4002. An act to authorize the Grey Reef 
Dam and Reservoir as a part of the Glendo 
unit of the Missouri River Basin project; 

S. 4208. An act to authorize appropriations 
to the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration for construction and other pur- 
poses; 

H. R.4768. An act to quiet title on pos- 
session with respect to certain real property 
in the county of San Jacinto, Tex., and au- 
thorizing named parties to bring suit for 
title and possession of same; 

H. R. 8231. An act for the relief of certain 
employees of the Department of the Navy at 
the United States Naval Gun Factory, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; 

H.R. 10423. An act to grant the status of 
public lands to certain reef lands and vest- 
ing authority in the Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Lands of the Territory of Hawaii in re- 
spect of reef lands having the status of public 
lands; and 

S. J. Res. 85. Joint resolution to amend the 
act of Congress approved August 7, 1935 
(Public Law 253), concerning United States 
contributions to the International Council of 
Scientific Unions and certain associated 
unions. 


MIDZAST CRISIS AND THE ARAB- 
ISRAEL CONFLICT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in the 
past few weeks I have listened with in- 
terest, although with strong reserva- 
tions, to the speeches of my colleague, 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLAN- 
DERS], concerning the Middle East. He 
announced that the speech he delivered 
today was his 9th and final speech. 

I have had close contact and experi- 
ence for years with the situation referred 
to by the Senator from Vermont. No 
one, I feel, understands better than I do 
how serious a situation we face in the 
Middle East. I feel so strongly about 
it that I have expressed the hope, and I 
express it again, that no one other than 
the President of the United States will 
address the United Nations General As- 
sembly upon this subject, when it meets 
in the very near future. 

As a member of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs of the other body from 1947 
to 1954, and as chairman of its Subcom- 
mittee on Foreign Economic Policy, and 
by virtue of study and travel, I have seen 
the problems at close range and have 
debated them frequently. 

For this reason, I believe it to be my 
duty to analyze the factual situation and 
to make available this analysis for my 
colleagues. I am sure the importance of 
the matter is such as to require the de- 
velopment of our collective judgment 
based on the information and experience 
available to each of us. I shall take up, 
in their order, the very important mat- 
ters which I consider our colleague, the 
Senator from Vermont, to have put be- 
fore us. 

First, the Senator from Vermont made 
some statements which are so susceptible 
to exploitation by bigots here and else- 
where—notwithstanding our respect for 
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him—that they cannot be allowed to go 
unanswered, especially as I believe the 
facts to lead the other way. 

I am compelled, first, to quote what I 
consider to be a most unfortunate state- 
ment made a few days ago, and which 
appears in the Recorp of July 30. This 
statement by the Senator from Vermont 
reads as follows: 

Mr. President, I am prosemitic; but, if they 
successfully persist in their present plans for 
an ingathering of the Jews of the world into 
an area too small to contain them; if they 
continue to ignore the injustices to the Arab 
landowners which are involved in their ac- 
tions and policies so far; and if, for the fu- 
ture, they apply superheat to the pot already 
boiling in the Middle East, such a wave of 
antisemitism as the Jewish race has never 
faced will sweep, not only this country, but 
the world. 

As a personal friend of hundreds of Jews; 
as an admirer and lover of the Jewish race, 
fully appreciative of its surpassing contri- 
butions to civilization in commerce, in phi- 
losophy, in literature, and in the arts, I beg 
of the Jewish people that they do not destroy 
themselves, 


Such words coming to the notice of the 
sea of people who very clearly remem- 
ber—at least those who are adults—that 
Hitler took 6 million Jewish lives make 
many persons feel very, very deeply con- 
cerned and troubled. I am certain the 
Senator from Vermont himself knew 
that, because he added: 

I am aware, Mr. President, that the opin- 
fons and conclusions which I am expressing 
will be classed by the Zionists as rabidly anti- 
semitic. 


I hasten to inform my friend from 
Vermont, whom I have known for many 
years, that I do not believe he is anti- 
semitic, and I am certain that no one else 
who knows him feels that he is. 

Nevertheless, there are many people 
throughout the country, non-Zionists as 
well as Zionists, Christians as well as 
Jews, who will deplore the unfortunate 
remarks which I have read. They will 
deplore them because they are a shocking 
conclusion to be drawn in our land. 
Above all, to indict all the people of one 
religious faith is totally repugnant to the 
American concepts of justice and free- 
dom. It cannot be justified by fact or 
logic. Indeed, it is a tactic of that very 
authoritarianism which our colleague has 
built a high reputation on rejecting. 

Whether we like it or not, this state- 
ment is unfortunate and is very likely to 
be quoted, printed, and circulated in our 
country and in the Middle East by forces 
which would like to see these words come 
true and which will interpret them not 
as a warning but as a promise. I suggest 
that they will not serve the cause of 
peace or Free World defense, for they 
may well be interpreted by Arab extrem- 
ists as further buttressing their refusal 
to make peace with Israel. 

Let me direct my remarks now to the 
thesis of the Senator from Vermont. I 
believe this is the substantive question 
which is the most important for all of us. 
He contends that the unrest in the Arab 
world is caused primarily by what he 
calls the forcible occupation of Arab land 
by the government of Israel; that the ex- 
pansion of Israel’s population threatens 
an added seizure of Arab territory; and 
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that the overpopulation of Israel is 
largely financed by tax-free contribu- 
tions from American citizens. There- 
fore, his argument is that Jewish immi- 
gration into Israel must be restricted in 
order to win Arab favor; and to that end 
he declared on July 14 that we must not 
permit Americans to contribute funds. 
tax free as philanthropy to Israel, to 
be used for the purpose of helping Israel 
resettle immigrants. 

Isubmit, Mr. President, that this argu- 
ment rests on the basic fallacy. The 
evidence is that Israel is not over- 
crowded. 

Israel does not want to expand its ter- 
ritory, nor will it be forced to do so by its 
immigration policy. 

And it is rather naive to be deluded by 
the Arab propaganda machine into be- 
Jieving that the Arabs will abandon their 
anti-Western campaign if only we will 
cripple American Jewish philanthropy. 
Any such idea fails to take account of the 
real nature of the struggle which divides 
the Middle East today. 

The fundamental error is acceptance 
of the Arab contention that the Arab- 
Israel conflict is the primary cause of 
unrest in the Arab world, the primary 
cause of the Free World’s difficulties in 
the Near East. That unhappy region is 
convulsed by many rivalries and con- 
flicts. The Arabs have long been at war 
with the British and the French in a 
struggle for independence from foreign 
domination, and the Arabs are in a strug- 
gle against each other for domination 
within the region. In recent years, cer- 
tain Arab rulers have exploited every 
propaganda device to gain power. They 
have divided the Western allies, played 
off the British against the French, the 
United States against the British; and 
they now are using with grave danger to 
themselves, the Russians against the 
West. 

Doubtless they will soon find the Rus- 
sians using them. But if they persist, 
can we save them from their own sui- 
cidal mania? But in any case, regard- 
less of whether we can or cannot help— 
and I hope and pray that we can help, 
in the interest of world peace—let us not 
be stampeded by their propaganda into 
supporting their nomination of Israel for 
the role of scapegoat or into blaming 
ourselves for the blindness and folly of 
any Arab politician out for personal 
power. 

Why accept the line that the Arabs 
dislike us because we supported the es- 
tablishment of Israel? We were not 
alone in this. Thirty-two other states 
at the United Nations, including Soviet 
Russia, joined in supporting the United 
Nations partition resolution. Only 13 
opposed it. If it is true that the Arabs 
hate us because we supported the United 
Nations decision, why do not they love 
the British, who would not vote for that 
United Nations’ decision and who re- 
fused to implement it? West Germany 
prospers in its relations with the Arab 
States, even though that government 
has paid large reparations to Israel over 
Arab protests. Many Arab refugees are 
said to dislike the United States, which 
carries most of the burden for their 
care, and at the same time love the Rus- 
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sians, who do not contribute a ruble to 
their maintenance or care or possible 
resettlement. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] himself in his pleas for an 
enlarged economic development pro- 
gram for the region has pointed atten- 
tion to the major problem, and major 
cause of unrest, the economic imbalance, 
the clash between concentration of 
wealth and the vast expanse of poverty, 
the revolt against pasha rule—the feu- 
dalism still existing in the Mideast. 

The conflict between the “haves” and 
the “have-nots” is being exploited by 
the Soviet Union as it presses the his- 
toric Russian drive to penetrate the 
Middle East, and to destroy Western in- 
fluence and dismantle Free World de- 
fenses there. I wish to emphasize the 
phrase “dismantle Free World defenses 
there,” for in my opinion this is the 
primary aim of Communist policy in 
that area of the world. 

The major struggle is between totali- 
tarianism and democracy. Russia has 
finally gained, through President Nasser, 
a foothold in the Middle East, and is 
backing President Nasser of Egypt and 
his positive neutralists in their efforts to 
eliminate what the Cairo radio every 
day denounces as American imperialism. 

Isubmit, Mr. President, and I am con- 
vinced, that the present struggle in the 
Middle East would be waged with all its 
intensity and bitterness if no Israel had 
ever been created. I am also convinced 
that if there were no Israel, we would be 
lacking a strong, formidable, and very 
dependable ally in that part of the 
world. 

Let any reasonable man ask himself 
whether taking Israel out of the Middle 
East will stop President Nasser from 
seeking to subvert Lebanon, Jordan, and 
Saudi Arabia; or will stop the Arab 
masses from being captivated by the in- 
citement to rebellion and assassination 
by the Cairo radio; or will it stop the 
Russians from backing both? 

So that is the second point, namely, 
the fact that the fundamental cause of 
the unrest and the difficulty in the 
Middle East is the great conflict there 
between wealth and poverty and the re- 
volt against a feudalism which has per- 
sisted there for years, and the back- 
wardness and lack of development and 
a generally benighted condition which 
has existed there for a long time. 

Third—and this is very important in 
connection with the statements made by 
the Senator from Vermont: United 
States foreign policy is firmly established 
on the proposition that the West is 
stronger—not weaker—because there is 
a vigorous Free World beachhead like Is- 
rael in the Middle East whose people are 
ready to fight for the preservation of 
their freedom. 

What has been for the past decade, 
and still is, established United States 
foreign policy in regard to Israel has 
been stated by Secretary of State Dulles 
as follows: “United States foreign policy 
embraces the preservation of Israel in its 
essentials.” That policy has won wide- 
spread bipartisan support in both Houses 
of Congress and in the country as a 
whole, despite the fact this administra- 
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tion has been under great pressure to 
weaken Israel territorially and economi- 
cally. Backed by the strongest kind of 
support from the leadership of both par- 
ties in Congress, we have repeatedly re- 
fused to turn our backs on Israel or to 
follow the blandishments of Arab lead- 
ers who promise Arab friendship as the 
prize for our desertion of Israel. Mr. 
President, why should we do that now, 
when we need a firm and formidable ally 
in the Mideast more than ever before? 

My. President, it will be noted that 
I emphasize the words “a firm and for- 
midable ally.” I have spoken many 
times, both in this body and in the other 
body, in connection with this subject. 
The defensive ability and capability 
which Israel has, as an outpost of the 
Free World in the most dangerous area 
the Free World faces today, in my opin- 
ion justifies not only what we are doing 
now, but it justifies our doing even more 
to make Israel an even stronger and 
firmer and more formidable ally. To- 
day, such allies are becoming fewer and 
fewer in number, and, in fact, are be- 
coming so scarce that one day we may 
find that Israel is the only one. 

It is both ironic and tragic that in 
the midst of the current crisis in the 
Mideast, we should be asked to consider 
a complete reversal of United States 
policy toward Israel. Were we now to 
announce to the world, in effect—and 
I emphasize this point again, because 
although the Senator from Vermont 
may not think so, and may take that 
position in all good faith, I can assure 
him that if we were to do what he wants 
us to do, we would be announcing to 
the rest of the world that, in effect, we 
no longer believe that the integrity and 
independence of Israel must be main- 
tained. In that event, we would simply 
be throwing to the wolves another hu- 
man body, so to speak. By indicating 
that no longer is the independence and 
integrity of Israel a basic element of 
United States foreign policy, we would 
not be appeasing Arab nationalists, nor 
winning their gratitude and friendship. 
Instead we would be issuing blanket in- 
vitation to those who would undermine 
the government of every nation still 
friendly to the West in the Mideast to 
practice their subversion out in the 
open. Overnight we would set the stage 
for the loss to the Free World of the 
whole Mideast. 

The long-range implication in terms 
of United States foreign policy would 
not be limited to the total disintegration 
of democracy in the Mideast. Such a 
reversal of our policy toward Israel 
would endanger our friendly relations 
with every nation in the Free World 
whose borders openly expose it to the in- 
roads of Communist subversion. 

I do not say my colleague designed it 
that way or saw clearly what I see clear- 
ly, but, in effect, the suggestion was that 
the United States should turn its back 
on Israel. If so, the United States would 
be turning its back on a policy which 
is supported on both sides, and a prece- 
dent would be established for abandon- 
ing a small country in this area which 
is a valiant fighter for freedom, and we 
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would be losing what is an indispensable 
source of strength in an area of the 
world in which we need strength. 

I am the first to say that we should 
have an affirmative and constructive pol- 
icy in the Middle East and it should be 
based on a four-point program which I 
am about to state. 

Mr President, for years I have been 
fighting and working for this, just as I 
have been fighting and working for the 
honorable resettlement of the Arab ref- 
ugees, who do not have a better friend 
in either House of Congress, and have not 
had a better friend in either House of 
Congress during all the years I have 
served in the other body and in this body. 

An affirmative and constructive Mid- 
east policy would include the following: 

First. A clear guaranty of borders 
and against direct or indirect aggression 
preferably under U. N. auspices; 

Second. Support for national self- 
respect and self-government under free 
institutions and the discouragement of 
feudal landholding or other feudal or 
autocratic institutions; 

Third. A suitably adapted and ade- 
quately financed regional economic de- 
velopment plan along the lines of the 
Marshall plan for free Europe; and 

Fourth. Broad-scale activities in per- 
son-to-person exchanges and the estab- 
lishment of technical training institutes 
and the establishment of other institu- 
tions of higher education for the educa- 
tion and training of men and women 
who may be entrusted with higher re- 
sponsibilities in their own countries. 

I may say that I was taken to task 
in this morning’s issue of the Wall 
Street Journal regarding this program 
which I previously described as a Mar- 
shall plan approach for the Mideast. I 
do not think the Wall Street Journal 
quite understood what I had in mind. 
I did not have in mind massive expendi- 
tures of money as representing our way 
to bring about progress in the Middle 
East, though money is necessary. I did 
have in mind methods of self-help and 
mutual cooperation extended to an area 
which would be wider than just the Arab 
lands, and which would include such 
areas as the Sudan, Ethiopia, Ghana, 
Tunis, Morocco, and Libya, so that there 
would be a greater amplitude of effort 
in dealing with problems of the area 
and so that a larger number of people 
who believe in our good faith would 
have a greater opportunity to help them- 
selves. It must be remembered that the 
Marshall plan idea was based on self- 
help and cooperation; that we were not 
administering help; they were adminis- 
tering it themselves, but we cooperated 
with them through such agencies as the 
Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation. 

Now, Mr. President, I come to my 
fourth point—that Israel is a strong and 
dependable ally of the Free World. The 
most secure border of Lebanon and Jor- 
dan in the current troubles is that of Is- 
rael. In the midst of abysmally low 
standards of living, health, and education 
in the Middle East, the yardstick of eco- 
nomic achievement and social improve- 
ment is Israel. The secure beachhead of 
the eastern Mediterranean from which 
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the Free World cannot be pushed is Is- 
rael. No wonder Arab politicians rail 
against Israel. So long as it is there as 
an example and a showcase, they must, 
sooner or later, deliver for their people 
in practical terms of life and well-being 
and security, or lose their places. Israel 
is a sovereign state and, like any other, 
may, from time to time, do things we do 
not like. But that she stands with the 
free and will defend free institutions to 
the end, there can be no doubt. 

There can be no doubt of that, Mr. 
President, because Israel’s own Premier, 
Ben-Gurion, has said time and time 
again they will go the way of the free 
peoples. If the free peoples go down, the 
people of Israel are finished. If the free 
peoples survive and are strong and suc- 
cessful, the people of Israel will survive; 
they will be strong, and they will be suc- 
cessful. 

Neither Israel nor Zionism was in- 
volved in the siege of Lebanon, and 
Zionism and Israel were never mentioned 
in the propaganda that swirled about 
the bloody coup in Baghdad. 

Was Nuri as-Said assassinated because 
the United States favored Israel? 

And is the only way to save our friends 
from assassination for the Free World to 
abandon Israel? 

No Arab leader was more insistent than 
Nuri as-Said in his demands upon Wash- 
ington for pressure on Israel. Iraq re- 
fused to sign an armistice with Israel 
though Egypt did. No Arab leader, no 
Arab government, no Arab propaganda 
apparatus was more bitter against Israel 
than those of Iraq. Why? Because they 
were pro-Free World and they thought to 
save themselves from Nasserism by at- 
tacks on Israel to demonstrate their pa- 
triotism. But the Hashemite leaders 
would have fallen, whether there were an 
Israel or not. 

We will never be able to formulate a 
sound Mideast policy if we bow to Arab 
attacks without examination and chal- 
lenge. 

Today, there are 9 Arab States 
spread over 24% million square miles of 
territory, while tiny Israel occupies 8,050 
square miles. Arab independence was 
supported strongly and unswervingly by 
our own Government throughout this 
period, beginning with President Wil- 
son’s enunciation of the doctrine of self- 
determination for all people. Weowe no 
apology to Arab nationalism; on the 
contrary, the new independent Arab 
states ought to acknowledge how much 
our Government contributed to their in- 
dependence. And they should realize 
that independent and free governments 
must respect the independence and free- 
dom of others if they are to preserve 
their own. 

The Senator from Vermont speaks of 
the forcible occupation of Arab land by 
the Government of Israel. 

Is this a fair way to describe restora- 
tion of the Jewish people to their na- 
tional homeland? Israel was restored, 
not by conquest, but by the international 
community. No independence move- 
ment has had more authentic creden- 
tials from history and the international 
community than the rebirth of Israel. 
Never before has a people gone back to 
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reestablish a state on land they pos- 
sessed 20 centuries ago. This was the 
third restoration for Israel. It was a 
return long predicted by the prophets 
and prayed for by multitudes—Christian 
and Jewish. It was a return twice ap- 
proved by the international community 
—by the League of Nations in 1922 and 
by the U. N. in 1947—after solemn de- 
liberations in periods of postwar resto- 
ration and healing. 

On April 23, with Senator FLANDERS, 
10 Senators joined in a resolution spon- 
sored by the majority and minority 
leaders hailing the 10th anniversary of 
the State of Israel. 

And in that resolution we said: 

Whereas the establishment of Israel as 
an independent state on May 14, 1948, rep- 
resented a triumph not only for the Jewish 
people but also for all men who believe in 
human freedom, justice, and dignity. 


It is well known that the Arab States, 
encouraged by the vacillation of the Free 
World and by the inability of the U. N. 
to carry out its original decision, went 
to war against the state of Israel. Sen- 
ator FLANDERS’ predecessor, the late Sen- 
ator Warren R. Austin, represented the 
United States in the U. N. in May 1948 
and offered the United States resolution 
which branded the Arab assault on the 
new state of Israel as aggression. 

The Arab States rejected the U. N. de- 
cision. The U. N. Commission reported 
to the U. N. Security Council on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1948: 

Powerful Arab interests both inside and 
outside Palestine are defying the resolution 
of the General Assembly and are engaged 
in a deliberate effort to alter by force the 
settlement envisaged therein, 


They resorted to aggression. They 
went to war to seize all of Israel’s terri- 
tory and to destroy the new state. They 
were thrown back by the Israel Army and 
they lost territory they might have had 
under the original U. N. decision. 

Let the record be clear. 

It is true that Israel holds some land 
inside Palestine outside of the confines 
of the original 1947 decision, much of it 
land captured when the Israel Army 
came from the Mediterranean seacoast 
to lift the Arab siege of Jerusalem and to 
bring water and food to the thirsty and 
hungry people of that Holy City. 

But this land is within the territory of 
Palestine promised to the Jews in the 
Balfour Declaration. Israel holds no land 
belonging to any Arab state, neither Leb- 
anon, nor Syria, nor Jordan, nor Egypt, 
nor Saudi Arabia. And Premier Ben- 
Gurion, backed by the whole Govern- 
ment of Israel, has solemnly pledged that 
Israel seeks no land from any one of 
these states. On the contrary, it is the 
Arabs—Egypt and Jordan—who now oc- 
cupy land inside Palestine, land that was 
taken, not by Jewish force, but by the 
invasion of Arab armies; and it is the 
Arabs, not the Jews, who make terri- 
torial demands for the truncation of 
what is now a very small country, Israel. 

As we go back into history we find that 
the original Arab nationalists, those who 
led the revolt in the desert, were not op- 
posed to the restoration of the Jewish 
people to Palestine; a Palestine which 
included, incidentally, not only the area 
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that is now Israel but the area that is 
now Jordan. The Arab leaders who 
wanted Arab independence in a great 
Arab state were not unreasonable men. 
They appreciated the great force for de- 
velopment of the region implicit in the 
Zionist movement. Some of them were 
aware that the original Balfour Declara- 
tion helped win World War I, helped 
bring about the dissolution of the Otto- 
man Empire and helped, thus, not only 
to open the way for the restoration of the 
Jewish people but also for the inde- 
pendence of the Arabs. 

The current issue of the Near East 
Report contains this report on the sub- 
ject: 

THEY ACCEPTED ZIONISM 

The romantic leader of the Arab awaken- 
ing, Lawrence of Arabia, accepted Zionism 
and believed it would benefit the Arabs. 

The diplomatic literature of the period 
documents Arab acquiescence. 

On January 3, 1919, with Lawrence as in- 
termediary, the Emir Feisal, grandfather of 
the youthful king who was murdered in the 
Baghdad coup last July 14, signed an agree- 
ment with Dr. Chaim Weizmann by the 
terms of which the Arab Kingdom of the 
Hejaz accepted the Balfour Declaration. 
Two months later, Feisal wrote to Associate 
Justice Felix Frankfurter, who was then 
representing the Zionist organization: 

“We Arabs, especially the educated among 
us, look with sympathy on the Zionist move- 
ment. * * * We will wish the Jews a most 
hearty welcome home.” 

Thus, the British Royal Commission, in the 
historic 1937 report declared: 

“If King Hussein and the Emir Feisal se- 
cured their big Arab state, they would con- 
cede little Palestine to the Jews.” 

Indeed, there was every reason for the 
Arabs to accept the Balfour Declaration 
which promised Palestine fully to the Jews 
because that declaration helped win World 
War I and helped the Arabs themselves to 
liberation. It may sound odd to today’s 
Arab nationalists, but Arab nationalism 
literally owed a debt to Zionism. 

Thus, the British Royal Commission wrote 
in 1937: x 

“The fact that the Balfour Declaration 
was issued in 1917 in order to enlist Jewish 
support for the Allies and the fact that this 
support was forthcoming are not sufficiently 
appreciated in Palestine. The Arabs do not 
appear to realize in the first place that the 
present position of the Arab world as a whole 
is mainly due to the great sacrifices made by 
the Allied and Associated Powers in the war, 
and, secondly, that insofar as the Balfour 
Declaration helped to bring about the Allies’ 
victory, it helped to bring about the emanci- 
pation of all the Arab countries from Turk- 
ish rule. If the Turks and their German 
Allies had won the war, it is improbable that 
all the Arab countries except Palestine, 
would now have become or be about to be- 
come independent states.” 


Now all of us who have studied this 
period should know that the Arabs did 
not win what they wanted at the San 
Remo conference and that they were 
forced to engage in a long struggle to win 
independence. But they finally secured 
sovereignty for nine separate Arab 
States. In the meantime, however, in- 
stead of accepting Israel, the Arabs of 
Palestine resisted its restoration. I ven- 
ture to say that if the mandatory regime, 
if the British Government, had been firm 
in the early 1920’s, and had refused to 
yield to violence, Israel would have come 
into existence many years before, and 
the Arabs would have learned to live in 
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cooperation with it; and it would have 
been, as the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS], himself, has said, a model for 
the entire region. Unfortunately, the 
British yielded in a long series of re- 
treats before Arab terrorism and made 
concessions to the Arabs at the expense 
of Jewish rights—and lives. 

In the meantime, a terrified world 
watched the rise of Hitlerism. The Nazi 
propagandists had whipped up the Arabs 
against the Jews in Palestine. 

Jewish Palestine then provided some 
refuge for a few who were able to escape 
before the war broke out. But in 1939, 
the Chamberlain government, over the 
bitter protests of Winston Churchill and 
many other British statesmen, issued a 
white paper, sharply restricted Jewish 
immigration and land purchases in 
Palestine in a futile attempt to appease 
the pro-Nazi Arab leaders and, as the 
permanent mandates commission of the 
League of Nations ruled in violation of 
the mandate. That white paper pro- 
posed to limit Jewish immigration into 
Palestine for the succeeding 5 years to 
75,000 and undertook to restrict sharply 
the land purchase program which the 
Jews had been conducting up to that 
time. That white paper barred the doors 
of Palestine to hundreds of thousands of 
Jews who were seeking to escape from 
the vast prison of Europe. That white 
paper was a death warrant, condemning 
hundreds of thousands to slaughter in 
Hitler’s gas chambers, in Hitler’s con- 
centration camps. All of us must re- 
member how Jews and non-Jews, Zion- 
ists as well as non-Zionists, were bitterly 
opposed to this white paper policy and 
how they joined in the almost universal 
demand for its cancellation. In seeking 
restoration of the Jewish people to Pales- 
tine, the great majority of the American 
Jews, Zionist as well as non-Zionist, were 
united in the conviction that there should 
be one place in the world where Jews 
could go as of right. The tragic expe- 
rience of the 1930’s weighed heavily on 
the minds of Jews everywhere. It 
weighed heavily on the international 
conscience. That is why the world 
joined in hailing the reestablishment of 
Israel, which opened a door to the Jews 
who survived Hitler’s oppression and who 
needed a sanctuary and a refuge. 

Despite the attempt to appease them, 
the Arab States failed to support the 
Allies. Pro-Nazi Arabs seized power in 
Iraq in 1941, with the encouragement of 
Egypt’s Farouk and Vichy-controlled 
Syria. The British had to take military 
action to regain control in Iraq, and the 
Arab leaders fied to Berlin where they 
collaborated with Hitler. Officially, Arab 
governments remained on the sidelines 
until they found out who was going to 
vuma discovery they did not make until 

45. 

Their choice between democracy and 
dictatorship was an affair of the market 
place. Appeasement brought nothing 
but shame and abasement to democracy 
in the 1930’s. Are we learning nothing 
from history? 

Throughout the world understanding 
men, conscious of the failure to rescue 
Hitler’s victims in the 1930’s, warmly 
and generously applauded the great 
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humanitarian homecoming in Israel. In 
a world of so many closed frontiers, 
where there are so many restrictive im- 
migration policies, Israel is a sanctuary 
where Jewish refugees may find redemp- 
tion. 

It is a strange coincidence that it 
should now be proposed that immigra- 
tion into Israel be curtailed and limited, 
and this by the device of cutting off 
American Jewish philanthropy. Every 
Jew and non-Jew who is sensitive to 
Jewish history, every Jew who carries in 
his mind the memory of 20 centuries of 
wandering and homelessness, every Jew 
who knows how much Israel meant to 
the Jewish people, bitterly recoils in the 
face of any such proposal, which is so 
insensitive to the long saga of the Jewish 
struggle for survival against persecution. 

So, too, Mr. President, does every non- 
Jew who knows this history. There are 
Members of this body who have been to 
this small land both before it became 
Israel and afterward. Before, as every- 
body knows, it was largely a wretched, 
sandy waste, with some orange groves 
and some cultivation along the coast, 
but without substantial development. 
This has gone on over the centuries. 

Mr. President, in the few short years 
since the new immigration began, which 
is now a little bit more than 2 decades, 
perhaps 25 years, Israel has become a 
flowering example of what free people 
with ingenuity, initiative, and inspira- 
tion can accomplish. It seems to me 
this is an example of which the Free 
World has every reason to be proud, and 
not an example upon which the Free 
World would want to turn its back. 

If any proposal that Israel now volun- 
tarily put up walls and signs limiting 
the entry of Jews to Israel and thus nul- 
lifying the very purpose of Israel’s re- 
birth be considered a 1958 white paper, 
then it is just as unwise and unjust as 
the British white paper of its day, 
against which there were such world- 
wide protest in 1939. 

Mr. President, I now wish to deal 
briefly with a few of the basic factual 
fallacies in my colleague’s exposition of 
his position. 

First, it is said that immigration into 
Israel has materially increased. On the 
contrary, Mr. President, immigration 
has sharply declined, and from what we 
can observe now, considering the lim- 
itation on the exit of the Jews impris- 
oned behind the Iron Curtain, there is 
little prospect of any large-scale im- 
migration into Israel in the future. 

Second, Israel, compared with other 
countries and compared with the United 
States, is not overcrowded. 

Third, Israel can absorb many more 
immigrants without requiring more ter- 
ritory. 

Fourth, the most solemn declarations 
of the Israeli Government show it to be 
not expansionist. The Government has 
repeatedly informed the Arabs that it 
is ready to enter into a peace settle- 
ment. 

Mr. President, in that regard I think 
@ very small vignette, which I most re- 
spectfully call to the attention of my col- 
league, the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS], would justify the experience 
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of anybody who has read the newspapers 
even for the last year. My distinguished 
colleague, in a speech made August 5, 
yesterday, said near the end of his re- 
marks: 

Those demands must be satisfied and both 
Israel and the Arab states are on record as 
to their willingness to confer and to accept 
reasonable solutions. 


Mr. President, I respectfully submit it 
is the personal experience of every news- 
paper reader in the United States that 
the one thing the Arabs will not do is 
to sit down in a conference. The Arabs 
will not even sit down at a table at which 
somebody else is present. As a matter of 
fact nearly 10 years ago, in 1949, in the 
negotiations at Geneva, when the United 
Nations Palestine Conciliation Commis- 
sion tried to bring some order out of 
chaos, the reason the talks collapsed and 
got nowhere was that the Arabs would 
not even sit in the same room with the 
representatives of the state of Israel. 

It seems to me that if a policy is to 
be postulated on a statement of this 
character one must become depressed. I 
cannot conceive how, in the face of 
every day's newspaper reports, let alone 
any knowledge of the history of this sit- 
uation, it can be said: 

Those demands must be satisfied and both 
Israel and the Arab states are on record as 
to their willingness to confer and accept 
reasonable solutions. 


I think many of us in this body, Jews 
and non-Jews alike, would be willing to 
go halfway around the world and to 
spend the next year, if such a happy 
thing as this conference could be 
brought about, but it is not remotely in 
sight, and every newspaper so says. De- 
spite that, this is the basis upon which 
we are asked to postulate a policy and to 
destroy a small country. 

Mr. FLANDERS and Mr. DOUGLAS 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from New York yield; and, 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. JAVITS. I will yield, of course, 
first to my colleague from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS], as soon as I am through, 
and I will be through in about 5 minutes, 
if I may ask the indulgence of my col- 
leagues. 

IMMIGRATION INTO ISRAEL 


The record shows that the majority 
of the immigrants who came to Israel 
arrived in the first 3 years between 1948 
and 1951. During that period the Jew- 
ish displaced persons came out of the 
camps in Germany, Austria, and Italy. 
There were also refugees from Eastern 
Europe who managed to escape from 
behind the Iron Curtain, and there were 
also a large number of refugees who 
came from the squalid second-class citi- 
zenship to which Jews were condemned 
in Yeman, Iraq, and other Moslem coun- 
tries. The figures for the period from 
1948 to 1957 show how immigration de- 
clined after the great homecoming. 
More than a year ago there was a new 
influx—not a very large one—because 
Israel took refugees from Egypt where 
life had become intolerable under Pres- 
ident Nasser, and because Israel was 
able to settle refugees from Hungary 
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and Poland. In the last few months 
the number of refugees into Israel de- 
clined sharply, as I indicated in a previ- 
ous speech on the Senate floor. 

No substantial number of Jews are 
being induced to come to Israel from 
countries where they live in peace and 
quiet. Jews are coming from north 
Africa, where their future is most un- 
certain in the face of continued Arab 
incitement and xenophobia. Some are 
still coming from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. Would any of us wish to assume 
the responsibility for the fate of these 
people and deny immigration to those 
who believe that they are living on the 
edge of disaster? But to suggest that 
any large number of Jews will be going 
to Israel within the next few years is 
not in accord with the situation. Six 
million Jews perished in World War II. 
The total world Jewish population today 
is estimated at about 13 million. About 
half of these live in the Americas, and 
about 1 million live in Western Europe. 
Few Jews have emigrated to Israel from 
North or South America. The record 
shows that since Israel’s establishment 
Jewish immigration came from these 
sources: 48.3 percent from Europe; 31.5 
percent from Asia; 24.4 percent from 
Africa; .08 percent from North and 
South America. There are 3 million 
behind the Iron Curtain and unless 
there is a complete reversal in Soviet 
policy, their emigration to Israel is 
barred. Thus, there simply are no 
multitudes to emigrate to Israel. 


POPULATION 


Is Israel overpopulated? The total 
population of Israel is about 2 million. 
The population density is about 250 per 
square mile. But many states and 
countries have far larger populations in 
proportion to their area than has Israel. 
The density is about 750 per square mile 
in Belgium, about 550 in the United 
Kingdom, about 830 in the land area of 
the Netherlands, more than 300 in 
Switzerland, more than 250 in Denmark. 
The State of New Jersey, which is about 
the same size as Israel, has a population 
density of close to 650, while Massa- 
chusetts has around 600, and Connecti- 
cut more than 400. Little Lebanon has 
a population of about 360 per square 
mile, as compared with Israel’s 250. 
Since that is the case, why should not 
Israel—if population density is the cause 
of fear—fear Lebanon more than Leba- 
non allegedly fears Israel? 

‘To suggest that 2 million people in an 
area of 8,000 square miles threaten the 
9 Arab League states with 56,636,000 
people in an area of 2,999,150 square 
miles is like saying that a State the size 
of New Jersey, with only about one-third 
of its population, presents a danger to 
m area larger than the entire United 
States. 


ISRAEL’S CAPACITY 


The argument that Israel is over- 
crowded has been going on for a long 
time. As far back as 1930, when the Jew- 
ish population of all Palestine was less 
than 200,000 and there were only about 
1 million people in the whole country, a 
British commission yielded to Arab hos- 
tility and insisted that there was no more 
room for Jewish settlers. 
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Nevertheless, Israel has since absorbed 
more than 900,000 immigrants in an area 
smaller than Palestine. 

Who in this Chamber can tell us how 
many Israel can absorb? For my part, 
I have no doubt that Israel can absorb 
every Jew who wants to come to that 
country at this time, without any diffi- 
culty at all and without setting up pres- 
sures for territorial expansion. 

Israel now has six major water devel- 
opment undertakings: The Huleh drain- 
age plan, the Galilee Hill plan, the 
lower Jordan Valley plan, the western 
Yarkon Negev line, and the eastern 
Yarkon Negev line. And experts have 
told us that if these water development 
programs go forward, Israel will have 
no difficulty in accommodating 4 million 
people within its existing boundaries 
and that its land and water develop- 
ments will make it self-sufficient in food 
and create the necessary power. 

Who can estimate the final absorptive 
capacity of any country? Dr. Walter 
Clay Lowdermilk, a pioneer American 
soil conservationist who has studied 
Israel, has written: 

The absorptive capacity of any country is 
a dynamic and expanding conception. It 
changes with the ability of the population 
to make use of its land and to put its econo- 
my on a scientific and productive basis, 


I have visited Israel a number of 
times. I have traveled from the Galilee 
in the north to the Negev in the south. 
So have many of my colleagues in this 
Chamber. And we know full well that 
there are large empty areas which can 
be liberated from idleness and desolation 
and which need people. 

From the very beginning, Israel has 
insisted that she can develop her agri- 
cultural and industrial capacity, put her 
people to work productively, and main- 
tain them well within her existing 
frontiers. 

Israel is’ one of the very few states in 
our time which have opened their doors 
to people because they regard people as 
an asset. 

But the ironic part of this debate is 
that Israel is able to carry on her refugee 
resettlement program within her exist- 
ing frontiers precisely because she has 
help from American Jews. And if 
American aid were to be denied, there 
would actually be created the very prob- 
lem of overpopulation which some seem 
to fear so much. American Jewish aid 
to Israel is not merely for the purpose of 
transporting refugees to that country. 
It is for the purpose of helping Israel to 
absorb these refugees within her present 
frontiers, for the purpose of increasing 
Israel’s absorptive capacity by intensive 
development and by increasing produc- 
tivity—not by territorial expansion, 

PEACE 


I would like to emphasize this point: 
The Arab contention that the Arabs fear 
Israel because population pressure may 
force her to expand is unreasonable, for 
three reasons: 

First. Israel has repeatedly offered to 
enter into long-term peace treaties with 
the Arabs on the basis of the existing 
frontiers. Iam confident that big power 
and United Nations guaranties of such 
frontiers would be welcomed. That in 
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itself would be the best way to allay the 
Arab fears, if they were reasonable. 

Second, If Israel is overpopulated, and 
if this may force the Israelis to seek more 
territory, why do Arab spokesmen argue 
that Israel should repatriate the Arab 
refugees, which would make Israel even 
more crowded and thus more dangerous. 

Third. Finally, why do Arab propa- 
gandists who are so concerned about 
Israel’s alleged population problem go 
on to argue that Israel should cede terri- 
tory to the Arabs and make herself 
smaller and even more overpopulated. 

These clashing Arab propaganda 
themes contradict each other. They 
are propaganda—not legitimate pro- 
posals—and propaganda is never noted 
for consistency. 

The plain truth is that Israel wants 
more people to increase productivity and 
to strengthen her defense. Obviously, 
the Arab propagandists do not approve, 
since they are inciting the Arabs to liqui- 
date Israel either by economic blockade 
or by military means, They know that 
the fewer Israelis the easier to attain 
their objectives. 

The Israelis have repeatedly offered 
nonagegression pacts. Israels Prime 
Minister, Ben-Gurion, has made many 
such statements over the years. I quote 
his words, and they are repeated often: 

We are not seeking any military adven- 
tures. We want peace, for several reasons: 
First, we want peace for its own sake. Sec- 
ond, we need peace to build up the country 
and settle more immigrants. Third, we want 
to play our part in developing the whole area 
and bring it to a better life. 


Those of us who were in Washington 
in 1953 may remember that the Israel 
Foreign Minister, Moshe Sharett, told the 
National Press Club that his country had 
only one condition, “to be accepted as we 
are with our territory, population, and 
unrestricted sovereignty. We seek no 
encroachment on the integrity or sov- 
ereignty of our neighbors.” And as far 
back as December 1, 1952, Ambassador 
Eban of Israel told the United Nations: 

We have heard assertions that the Arab 
states, on their part, profess a fear of Israel 
expansion. Here I would give assurance that 
these fears are unfounded. Moreover, a 
country which has a genuine fear of its 
neighbor's expansion should welcome a peace 
treaty embodying nonaggression guaranties 
and treaty obligations recognizing the terri- 
torial integrity of each state. 


Finally—and I conclude on this note— 
I should like to say a word about Zion- 
ism. This word seems to occupy a very 
large place in the statements and 
speeches made by my friend and col- 
league from Vermont. 

In the first place, let me make it clear 
that not all Jewish people in the United 
States are Zionists. Many of us have 
helped in connection with the develop- 
ment of this sanctuary for harassed and 
persecuted Jewish people from every- 
where, not because we were Zionists, but 
because we believe in that kind of mis- 
sion. However, Zionism does not need 
any defense from me. It is an old and 
honored movement which has com- 
manded support and sympathy from 
Christians as well as Jews for decades. 
The integrity of this movement has been 
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impugned as aggressive and expansion- 
ist. 

I point out that its origins go back to 
the last century, when the world was 
shocked by the outrage against the Jews 
in czarist Russia—a reminder of the 5,000 
years of history of persecution which this 
relatively small group of people have suf- 
fered. ; 

Back in 1891, a distinguished group 
of Americans, led by the Reverend Wil- 
liam E. Blackstone, submitted a me- 
morial to President Benjamin Harrison, 
in which they proposed that the great 
powers give Palestine back to the Jews 
again. 

And these great Americans recognized 
the legitimacy of Jewish interest in Jew- 
ish survival, for they took it for granted 
that Jews everywhere would aid in the 
undertaking. 

The memorial declared: 

If they could have autonomy in govern- 
ment, the Jews of the world would rally to 
transport and establish their suffering 
brethren in their time-honored habitation. 
For over 17 centuries they have patiently 
waited for such a privileged opportunity. 


The list of the signers of that memo- 
rable document reads like a Who’s Who 
of the day. It included such names as 
Chief Justice Melville W. Fuller, United 
States Senator Chauncy M. Depew, 
Speaker Thomas B. Read, Cardinal Gib- 
bons, Lyman Abbott, Philip B. Armour, 
George W. Childs, George W. Curtis, 
William E. Dodge, Cyrus W. Field, 
J. Henry Harper, S. H. Kauffman, Victor 
Lawson, Cyrus H. McCormick, Joseph 
Medill, J. Pierpont Morgan, William 
Rockefeller, John D. Rockefeller, Russell 
Sage, Melville E. Stone, and many other 
great and prominent American names. 

This movement gained great strength 
in America in the 1930’s because many of 
the American Jewish community believed 
in the responsibility of this community 
to help Jews to a homeland of their own, 
Helpless witnesses of the mass destruc- 
tion of the Jews of Europe in the 1930's, 
they became determined to do all in their 
power to help the survivors to a new life. 

The restoration of Israel is symbolic 
of a people’s awakening after a long 
nightmare of exile. They believe that 
Israel is vital to Jewish survival, ma- 
terially for its people, spiritually for its 
religion, tradition, and culture. This 
does not mean that by any means all 
American Jews are associated with the 
Zionist movement but it does means that 
the great majority have helped in the 
tasks of Israel’s redemption. 

One of the most outstanding exponents 
of Zionism in this country was Supreme 
Court Justice Brandeis. I will not repeat 
his arguments, which are very well 
known to most of the leaders of our 
country and to many Members of this 
body, but I think he conclusively demon- 
strated that adherence to Zionism, as 
he understood it, and complete fidelity 
to Americanism were entirely consistent 
and compatible. Indeed, I believe he 
built the great reputation he enjoyed in 
this country at that time upon the fact 
that the American people had such re- 
spect for his feeling regarding Zionism, 
and at the same time his intense devo- 
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tion and great service to the United 
States. 

With the late Justice Brandeis, I have 
always believed that Zionism and Amer- 
icanism were completely consistent and 
compatible. I quote the words of Rabbi 
Philip S. Bernstein, chairman of the 
American Zionist Committee for Public 
Affairs, in a statement addressed to the 
United States Ambassador to Israel, 
Edward B. Lawson, on May 14, 1956: 

For centuries, every Jew took for granted 
he was a member of the Jewish people and 
he prayed for and believed in the restoration 
of Zion. 

This sense of Jewish peoplehood, this devo- 
tion to the ancient hallowed land must be 
understood, if modern Israel is to be under- 
stood, It must be accepted as a reality if 
the relations of American Jews to Israel are 
to be faced realistically. There is no dichot- 
omy, no contradiction, no conflict. The love 
of a healthy minded Jew for Israel is a 
source of spiritual strength. As Justice 
Brandeis declared and demonstrated, he is 
a better American because of it. 

This is something most Americans have 
understood. It accounts for the positive re- 
action of the American people and their 
leadership to Zionist aspirations. It accounts 
for the unique role the American Govern- 
ment played in the establishment of the 
state of Israel. 

There was a deep inner kinship between 
the American dream and the Zionist vision. 
Both flow from the love of freedom, the 
sacrifices of pioneer, the acceptance of 
heterogeneity. 


But it is not only that we are con- 
vinced that the creation of Israel is 
spiritually and morally consistent with 
the highest ideals of Americanism. It is 
more than this, for we have come to rec- 
ognize that the Free World is strength- 
ened in the Mediterranean by the estab- 
lishment of a society which is dedicated 
to freedom, which is determined to 
struggle for its preservation, and which 
can demonstrate to the peoples in Asia, 
in Africa, what our system of society can 
do for people who are informed and in a 
position to make a free choice. 

Finally, Mr. President, I would like to 
say a word about the great Jewish phil- 
anthropic agencies which have been able 
during this period to send large sums to 
aid refugee resettlement in Israel. The 
most exhaustive search in history will 
not disclose a comparable undertaking— 
one that has mobilized the sentiments 
and resources of a people dedicated so 
self-preservation and to the restoration 
of their own sense of dignity. Any pro- 
posal which cripples these unprecedented 
undertakings and extraordinary efforts 
in the naive belief that this is the way 
to win Arab good will will only result in 
dismaying millions of Americans mak- 
ing voluntary gifts for overseas relief in 
Israel and other places. 

The Jews of the Free World were help- 
less bystanders when Hitler wreaked de- 
struction on the Jews of Europe. Ap- 
peals to the civilized world brought rela- 
tively few rescues. The restoration of 
Israel gave an opporunity to the con- 
science of mankind to make up—just a 
little—for lost time and lost lives. 

In 10 years the people of Israel have 
not known a moment of peace. Is it any 
wonder that the Jews of the United 
States have made such unparalleled sac- 
rifices and contributions to aid in the 
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restoration of Israel? It was, after all, 
very little when measured by the failure 
to halt Hitler’s war against the Jews in 
the 1930’s. i am proud of what the 
Jewish people have done in this glowing 
decade, and I am proud that I have been 
able to help these great humanitarian 
undertakings. Yes, we are our brothers’ 
keepers, and as long as we can we will 
continue to help our brethren in the 
struggle for survival. 

And that, Mr. President, leads me. to 
my concluding observations. I wish that 
the Arab sheiks who have made such 
vast fortunes in the exploitation of Arab 
oil resources would have had the same 
sense of responsibility for the Arab peo- 
ple as the Jewish people had for their 
kinsmen. For if Arab leadership had, 
they would have moved long ago to al- 
leviate the distress and misery to which 
so many Arabs are reduced, I have ref- 
erence to the problem of the Arab 
refugees. In these 10 years, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the little country of Israel has given 
sanctuary to 900,000 Jewish refugees. 
More than 400,000 of them came from 
the Moslem countries. Would that the 
Arab world had taken the same under- 
standing attitude and made it possible 
to resettle the hundreds of thousands of 
Arab refugees who poured out of Pales- 
tine in 1948 because they were misled by 
their leadership into a war against the 
new state. 

I should like to say a word about the 
problem of the Arab refugees, because 
that appeared to be a very important as- 
pect of the discussion by my colleague 
from Vermont. 

I stated when I began that throughout 
my service, both in this body and in the 
other body of the Congress, I respect- 
fully submit that there has been no bet- 
ter friend of the Arab refugees than my- 
self. I have constantly fought to bring 
about a really effective resettlement. I 
have constantly fought for the necessary 
financing, rehabilitation, and help which 
could be extended to those very unfor- 
tunate people. 

At the end of 1956, during the short 
time when it was possible to get in to see 
the Palestine Arab refugees, the very few 
weeks in which the unsettlement in that 
area made it possible to enter into the 
Gaza strip, I took what was then consid- 
ered to be a very hazardous trip to the 
Gaza strip itself. I personally visited the 
Arab refugee camps. I talked with a 
great many Arab refugees for a whole 
afternoon, because I was so deeply inter- 
ested and concerned as to what I could 
do to understand their problem and to 
deal with it constructively. 

I do not want to take the time of the 
Senate for any lengthy discussion of the 
Arab refugee problem. Many Members 
of this Senate body are fully aware that 
Israel cannot repatriate the Arab refu- 
gees because no nation concerned with 
its survival would ever permit the influx 
of as large a group which has been in- 
cited for years to become a fifth column. 
Senator FLANDERS’ Vermont colleague, 
Representative Prouty, in a report filed 
with the late Representative Lawrence 
Smith several years ago after a visit to 
the Near East, categorically declared that 
we should not support any proposals for 
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repatriation but should concentrate our 
efforts on the resettlement of the Arab 
refugees inside Arab countries. All of us 
know that both Secretary of State Dulles 
and his predecessor, Dean Acheson, have 
emphasized resettlement in Arab lands 
as the primary solution. 

Let the record be clear on this problem 
of the Arab refugees. Israel has repeat- 
edly offered to pay compensation for 
abandoned Arab property. That has 
been a standing Israel offer since 1949. 
But the Arabs frustrate it by maintain- 
ing a continuing blockade of Israel's 
economy and a posture of hostility re- 
quiring vast defense expenditures. You 
cannot expect to extract compensation 
from an economy you try to destroy. 
Israel has many times offered to make 
concessions in an effort to solve this 
humanitarian problem. Since 1949 
Israel has repeatedly offered to make its 
contribution to an overall settlement of 
the Arab refugee problem in money and 
repatriation of a fair number of Arab 
refugees. Since then it has opened its 
doors to reunite Arab refugee families, 
and it did release millions of dollars’ 
worth of Arab blocked accounts. These 
concessions produced no related conces- 
sions from the Arab side. As recently 
as April 15, 1958, Look magazine pub- 
lished an interview with Mr. Ben-Gurion 
in which he said: 

If he (Nasser) is willing to talk peace, we 
are willing to discuss the refugees. And we 
will make constructive proposals to solve the 
problem for the good of the refugees. 


I put that statement into the Recorp 
of April 17, 1958. Today the Arab rulers 
are not a bit interested in the Arab refu- 
gees. They will not give up their eco- 
nomic siege of Israel. They need to ex- 
ploit the Arab refugees to further their 
propaganda war. And I regret to say 
that within recent months Arab propa- 
gandists have been encouraged by their 
belief that their anti-Israel propaganda 
has been making headway in this 
country. 

On June 2, 1956, the New York Times 
editorially commented on the Arab atti- 
tude in the U. N. Security Council: 


Not one Arab speaker said one word to 
indicate that he felt the awful responsibility 
of restoring or maintaining peace in the 
Near East; not one showed the slightest un- 
derstanding, or desire to understand, the 
urge that drove so many abused and harassed 
individuals into the ancient land of Pales- 
tine, to set up a new commonwealth and 
labor for a new hope; not one welcomed the 
kind of peace that might result from accept- 
ing Israel as a neighbor; each, without ex- 
ception, seemed to be waiting for the ulti- 
mate catastrophe that by wrecking the Medi- 
terranean world, and perhaps all the Western 
World, might destroy the tiny state of Israel. 

These assertions are not rhetorical. The 
fault the Arabs found with the original Brit- 
ish resolution was that it used words sug- 
gesting, however vaguely, that a peaceful and 
permanent settlement of the trouble between 
Israel and her Arab neighbors might be 
reached. The Arab spokesmen wouldn't have 
this. They regarded it as an offense of the 
United Nations to endorse, or the Secretary 
General to attempt, any solution that might 
put an end to the suffering and suspense in 
the Near East and open the way to peace and 
prosperity for all. They stuck to medieval 
notions that are now as out of date as chain 
armor, spears, and battleaxes. 
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Above all, let me emphasize that Israel 
does give every evidence of seeking peace 
with its Arab neighbors. Israel has re- 
peatedly offered to meet with the Arabs; 
it has offered to compensate Arab refu- 
gees for abandoned lands; it has built a 
free port in Haifa to service landlocked 
Jordan; it has agreed to the Johnston 
plan giving the Arabs most of the water 
of the Jordan River; it has offered transit 
rights by land and air between Egypt 
and Lebanon and between Jordan and 
Egypt; and it has stated its readiness to 
negotiate territorial adjustments. 

Repeatedly, since 1949, Israel has of- 
fered to make its contribution to an 
overall settlement of the refugee prob- 
lem, in terms of money and in terms of 
repatriation of a fair number of refu- 
gees. I am convinced now—and I say 
this unilaterally—that there will be 
found a willingness to agree, not only in 
terms of contribution for the seques- 
trated Arab lands but also in terms of 
repatriation on the part of Israel. 
There will be found a willingness to 
agree, so that if there were a similiar 
agreement on the other side, the prob- 
lem could be settled out of hand. 

When we talk about compensation for 
sequestrated lands, we must remember 
that 400,000 Jews came out of Arab and 
Moslem lands and much of their prop- 
erty was confiscated. Those 400,000, 
practically all of them, were received, 
accommodated, housed, and looked after 
in Israel. In practical effect there has 
been something of an exchange of popu- 
lations. 

The only difference is that the Jews 
who came to Israel were made welcome, 
treated as equals, and rehabilitated, 
whereas the unfortunate Arab refugees 
who were induced to leave their land by 
the promise that they could come back 
after the Arab armies had wiped out the 
Jews and get their land and the land of 
the Jews, too, have been deluded. 
Those refugees have been stuck where 
they are for the past 10 years. 

I am confident that if the Lord would 
smile upon us, and if it were true, as my 
colleague from Vermont said on August 
5, that both Israel and the Arab States 
are on record as to their willingness to 
confer and to accept reasonable solu- 
tions, this would not be a difficult prob- 
lem to solve. 

Israel is an independent nation. I 
repeat what I said in the course of my 
speech, that sometimes Israel has mis- 
behaved. It has done things we did not 
like. After all, that is the essence of an 
independent nation. That is why Israel 
has the toughness and strength which 
are of use to us. But on the funda- 
mental questions of policy, such as I 
have been discussing today, I think her 
record is very clear and favorable. 

Mr. President, we have reached a criti- 
cal period in the Middle East, and we 
are facing grave decisions. I have 
always respected the legitimate aims of 
the Arab people for independence, na- 
tional integrity, and self-respect, and I 
have done what I can to further those 
objectives. But we must distinguish be- 
tween legitimate Arab nationalism and 
the kind of imperialism which does not 
respect the rights of others, and which, 
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in the name of unity and nationalism, 
seeks to dominate every nation in the 
Middle East. We cannot afford to sur- 
render the Middle East to President Nas- 
ser. We must not be stampeded into 
accepting Egyptian hegemony over the 
entire region. We shall not meet that 
challenge if we now proceed to weaken 
the most dependable friend and ally of 
freedom in the Middle East. 

I do not believe that the availability 
to free Europe of the oil resources in this 
critical area would be strengthened if 
Israel were weakened. 

I do not believe that the abandonment 
of Israel would raise the prestige of our 
Government in the eyes of the uncom- 
mitted millions of Asia who have made 
no choice between communism and free- 
dom, and who will measure our words and 
dependability of our strength, steadfast- 
ness, and our devotion to promise and 
purpose. 

Mr. President, I submit that we must 
not be blackmailed or intimidated into 
weakening our ties with Israel or into 
abandoning that gallant little country by 
the beating of oil drums and by the 
brandishing of Communist weapons. If 
we do so, we shall forfeit our right to 
lead the Free World and we shall lower 
the prestige of our country and endanger 
the security of our land. 

There is hope that in the rise of eco- 
nomic standards that would ensue as 
a result of the western battle against 
illiteracy and disease, in the slow and 
steady advance of institutions of learn- 
ing, new Arab leadership may arise to 
challenge war, dictatorship, and Commu- 
nist aggression. And let us hope that 
once again we may hear in the Middle 
East the words that were spoken by the 
Emir Feisal, the great Arab nationalist 
of another day, the grandfather of the 
young King of Iraq, who wrote to Justice 
Felix Frankfurter on March 3, 1919: 

We will do our best, insofar as we are con- 
cerned, to help them through; we will wish 
the Jews a most hearty welcome home. * * * 

We are working together for a reformed 
and revived Near East, and our two move- 
ments complete one another. The Jewish 
movement is national and not imperialist. 
Our movement is national and not imperial- 
ist, and there is room in Syria for us both. 
Indeed, I think that neither can be a real 
success without the other. 

People less informed and less responsible 
than our leaders and yours, ignoring the need 
for cooperation of the Arabs and Zionists 
have been trying to exploit the local diffi- 
culties that must necessarily arise in Pales- 
tine in the early stages of our movements. 
Some of them have, I am afraid, misrepre- 
sented your aims to the Arab peasantry, and 
our aims to the Jewish peasantry, with the 
result that interested parties have been able 
to make capital out of what they call our 
differences. 

I wish to give you my firm conviction that 
these differences are not on questions of 
principle, but on matters of detail such 
as must inevitably occur in every contact of 
neighboring peoples, and as are easily ad- 
justed by mutual goodwill. Indeed nearly all 
of them will disappear with fuller knowledge. 

I look forward, and my people with me look 
forward, to a future in which we will help 
you and you will help us, so that the coun- 
tries in which we are mutually interested 
may once again take their places in the 
community of civilized peoples of the world. 
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Mr. President, for our part, let us en- 
courage the Arabs and Israelis to work 
for peace and cooperation. An Arab- 
Israel peace will come on the day that 
Arab leaders will recognize the fact of 
Israel and agree to have peace with her. 
I do not believe that there is any real 
obstacle that cannot be surmounted by 
negotiations. 

Let us look in that direction—whether 
it be by negotiation with each other; 
whether it be negotiation with the United 
Nations mediator; whether it be negotia- 
tion with Eric Johnston—negotiation 
with anyone, so long as it is undertaken 
with some hope and purpose that it may 
be successful. 

I believe that all our efforts must be 
bent to that end. I would not have made 
this answer today unless I felt that in 
order to move us in that direction affir- 
matively, whether this month, this year, 
or at some other future time, it was nec- 
essary to spread upon the record, with 
the same conviction and good faith dis- 
played by my colleague from Vermont, 
the facts which I have set forth today. 

Let us in this Chamber concentrate on 
the words and the works of peace. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ver- 
mont. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I had 
not expected to find, and do not find, a 
deep, uncrossable chasm between the 
point of view which my old friend, the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] 
holds and has expressed, and that which 
I have been trying to express. In fact, 
I find much in common between his posi- 
tion and mine, and feel that that should 
be noted and we should build upon it. 

In one respect—perhaps in two; but 
in one respect, at least—I feel moved to 
accept the criticism my friend offered, 
namely, that mine was too strong an 
expression of the danger of an increase 
in anti-Semitism. I wish to say to my 
friend, however, that many, many people 
are concerned with regard to the effect 
on general public opinion of the drift of 
events and the drift of words in connec- 
tion with the Nation of israel. 

A few moments ago I placed in the 
Recorp a telegram addressed to the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN], 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, supporting Concurrent Reso- 
lution 106, which I have submitted. In 
the Recorp there will be found the names 
of those who sent the telegram. Listed 
also will be found their connections. 
Most of them are well known the coun- 
try over, and they need no identification. 
I believe that anyone who examines that 
list will be sure that there is in it no 
trace of any previously existing anti- 
Semitism or any trace of fanaticism, or 
any trace of anything of the sort which 
has supported in years past the persecu- 
tion of the Jews, whether in Poland, in 
Germany, or elsewhere. These are 
American citizens who are seriously con- 
cerned with a situation in which Israel 
and the United States are partners. 
That concern was expressed by the 
sending of the telegram. 

I am sure that if I were to rewrite 
the speech, I would express that thought 
not quite so forcibly. 

Mr. DOUGLAS rose. 
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Mr. JAVITS. I have yielded to the 
Senator from Vermont. I wish he would 
continue. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I will go on. The 
Senator from Illinois must recognize the 
fact that this is a very serious matter 
with which the Senator from New York 
and I are concerned. It is far more 
serious, in my opinion, than anything 
else which is presently before Congress. 
I believe I shall not take long. But let 
us proceed. 

There is the question, now, as to 
whether the present unrest in the Arab 
world would have developed if Israel had 
not existed. The point of view I wish to 
express with regard to that is that the 
existence of the refugee Arabs furnishes 
an occasion, furnishes ammunition, the 
moral fire and fervor, and the basis for 
a movement which would not have been 
anything like so serious or important 
without the existence of these refugees. 

Therefore I do not believe we can 
write them off. They are there. They 
have had a tremendous influence on the 
situation. Their presence and their 
rights and their future must be taken 
into account. I think the Senator from 
New York agrees with me with regard 
to that. 

Now let me suggest—and I dislike to 
say this—that I have heard from re- 
sponsible Arab spokesmen just about the 
same firm statement that Israel is un- 
willing to negotiate that I have heard 
from the Senator from New York as to 
the Arab unwillingness to negotiate. 

I shall not try to weigh those two 
statements in the balance, and person- 
ally say which of the two is the more 
valid. What I do wish at this time to 
call attention to is two paragraphs in 
my speech of yesterday. 

As nearly as I can understand the conten- 
tions of the Government of Israel, it is that 
most of these lands were voluntarily aban- 
doned but that the Government stands 
ready, and has announced that it stands 
ready, to recognize the rights of the refu- 
gees practically in the terms demanded by 
the Arab governments. 


My statement of those terms was de- 
rived from the foreign minister of one 
of those governments. Let me say that 
they were substantially what the Senator 
from New York says Israel is willing to 
do. In other words, the expressed points 
of view suggest a complete meeting of 
minds as to a definition of policy with 
regard to the refugees. 


Since it is the contention of the Arab gov- 
ernments that these demands have been 
refused, we find ourselves immersed in that 
smog to which I referred earlier. This smog 
must be cleared away. 

Authorized representatives of the displaced 
Arabs and of the Government of Israel must 
be brought together and kept together. This 
must be no chance meeting to be ended 
after brief verbal clashes and mutual re- 
criminations and public statements from 
each referring to the insincere evasiveness 
of the other. We have here a basis for agree- 
ment. The peace of the world demands that 
this basis be explored, its conditions organ- 
ized, and its useful possibilities brought 
forth. 


I am sure, in view of what the Sen- 
ator from New York has said, that he 
would not disagree with a determination 
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on our part to bring that situation to an 
issue. 

That, of course, is the last of the re- 
solving clauses in my concurrent resolu- 
tion: 

That the United States use its good offices 
to gain recognition in a substantial way of 
the rights of the Arab refugees who were dis- 
possessed of their lands. 


I hope that will be acceptable. 

Another point I must bring up is this: 
There is a distinction between national 
boundaries and individual claims to in- 
dividual property. While the Govern- 
ment of Israel can say authoritatively 
that it seeks no addition to its territory, 
that in itself does not dispose of the 
question of any rights which may belong 
to displaced Arab individuals. That is 
another matter, and that is the subject 
with which the last resolving clause con- 
cerns itself. 

Another point which was brought up 
by my friend from New York was with 
regard to the tax-free status of contribu- 
tions to the United Jewish Appeal. There 
are 2 or 3 things to be said about that. 
One is that in its very nature, in its 
uses, it is completely different from any- 
thing else to which the United States 
Government, through the Secretary of 
the Treasury, grants tax-free status. It 
is completely unusual, completely differ- 
ent. That in itself should warrant at 
least an occasional reexamination of the 
basis of its tax-free position. 

I do not consider, I had no thought, I 
had no purpose, in my third resolving 
clause, of using it to control, to diminish, 
to constrain the nation of Israel. The 
examination is asked for because there 
are things about it which, from the 
standpoint of the United States tax- 
payer as well as United States foreign 
policy, definitely need looking into. 

Here is something I am proposing to- 
day: I am proposing to take the third 
resolving clause out of Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 106. I cannot do it for- 
mally. I have consulted with the Par- 
liamentarian. He tells me that the con- 
current resolution is now in the hands 
and under the authority of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, and that the 
most I can do in asking to have that 
resolution removed is simply to make 
this record on the floor of the Senate, so 
that when, as, and if the committee con- 
siders Senate Concurrent Resolution 
106, it will know that its proposer would 
like to take one of the resolving clauses 
out of the resolution. In place of that 
clause, I propose to submit this resolu- 
tion, which would normally be referred 
to the Committee on Finance: 

Resolved, That the Treasury investigate 
the uses made of tax-free contributions by 
citizens of the United States to organizations 
using such funds to help Israel for the pur- 


pose of reappraising the justification for 
such tax-free status, 


That removes a certain percentage of 
what might be considered to be an anti- 
Israel element in the resolution, and 
puts the question simply on the basis of 
United States policy. 

Mr. President, if I may be permitted, 
under parliamentary rules, to do so at 
this time, I submit the resolution. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res, 358) to request 
the Treasury to investigate tax-free con- 
tributions to help Israel, for the reap- 
praisal of tax-free status, submitted by 
Mr. FLANDERS, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, that 
does away with one of the resolving 
clauses and leaves three of them. I may 
say to my friend from New York that 
it would be not a particularly useful 
thing for us to discuss the first resolving 
clause: 

That the sending of troops to Lebanon be 
approved by the Congress as a necessary 
means of stabilizing a dangerous situation 
while more constructive steps are being 
taken. 


The Senator from New York did not 
discuss that clause; neither do I at this 
time. 

I suppose, furthermore, that the Sena- 
tor from New York would not be con- 
cerned unduly with the second resolving 
clause: 

That our Government reinstate the send- 


ing of CARE packages of our surplus food 
to Egyptian schoolchildren. 


That really leaves us with no point 
of difference other than the final clause 
of the resolution, which again I shall 
read: 

That the United States use its good offices 
to gain recognition in a substantial way of 
the rights of the Arab refugees who were 
dispossessed of their lands. 


Let me give 1 particular instance, 1 
particular situation, in which the exist- 
ence of those refugees and the problem 
which they pose has very definite im- 
portance in the present situation in 
Israel. 

More than half the population of the 
country of Jordan is composed of Arab 
refugees. That is an impossible situa- 
tion. One may say that it is an im- 
possible country. There is the country. 
There is its ruler. There are the British 
armies, helping to support the ruler, 
rightly or wrongly. But there is the 
population of an independent country, 
more than half of whom are Arab refu- 
gees. The status of those refugees is 
a proper concern for the rest of the 
world. 

So I respectfully contend that the last 
of the four resolving clauses is one of 
primary importance for the peace of the 
Arab area. If the Senator from New 
York has read my long series of brief 
speeches, he will have seen that the 
whole purpose, the whole feeling, the 
whole sentiment back of those speeches 
is that of doing something for the people, 
rather than intriguing with the rulers 
or interfering too much in the internal 
affairs of nations—and that includes the 
people of Israel just as much as it does 
the Arabs. 

I do not have the references immedi- 
ately at hand; but a year ago, and, be- 
fore that, 2 years ago, I made the sug- 
gestion, which again I make, and which 
the Senator from New York made in 
his speech just now, that Israel is really 
a great experiment station for the Near 
East or the Middle East. I am foggy as 
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to the proper term for that area. I for- 
get what its official term is now. They 
keep changing it on us. Let us call it the 
Near East. 

The whole of the Arab world has much 
to learn from this experiment station of 
Israel. The whole Arab world must ac- 
cept the fact of the existence of Israel. 
Israel and the whole Arab world must 
straighten out their relationships, so far 
as the refugees are concerned. That is 
not a problem of national boundaries; it 
is a question of the rights of individuals. 

I do not find very great areas of dis- 
agreement between myself and the junior 
Senator from New York. I think we 
are both looking at the same problem 
from somewhat different standpoints. 
So far as I now see, from looking at the 
problems, the solutions we have in mind 
do not differ materially. At least I hope 
very strongly that they do not, because 
if I should discover that they did, I would 
not merely critically examine the point 
of view of the Senator from New York; 
I have enough belief in his character 
and ability to say that I would also criti- 
cally examine my own. 

This, Mr. President, is the end of my 
immediate response to the very splendid 
presentation made by the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Vermont for his gracious remarks. 
I have tried to deal in my speech with 
the points which he has made, including 
those which he has reiterated. But I 
must say, with all deference and respect, 
that it appears to me the Senator from 
Vermont expresses a point of view which 
almost seems to come down from Mars, 
because it is outside the context of every- 
thing with which we have been living 
during all these years. 

To take one practical example, be- 
cause I think it is very important, let us 
consider the matter of the willingness to 
negotiate. What the Arab leaders or the 
Arab representatives may have said pri- 
vately to my colleague from Vermont, I 
do not know. But the fact is that, on 
the record, for 10 years there has been 
not the least indication of a willingness 
to negotiate in any way. Senators do not 
have to take my word for that. I refer 
to an editorial published in the New 
York Times of June 2, 1956, in the very 
recent past, in which that authoritative 
journal commented upon the Arab at- 
titude in the United Nations Security 
Council as follows: 

Not one Arab speaker said one word to 
indicate that he felt the awful responsibility 
of restoring or maintaining peace in the 
Near East; not one showed the slightest 
understanding, or desire to understand, the 
urge that drove so many abused and 
harassed individuals into the ancient land 
of Palestine, to set up a new commonwealth 
and labor for a new hope; not one welcomed 
the kind of peace that might result from ac- 
cepting Israel as a neighbor; each, without 
exception, seemed to be waiting for the ulti- 
mate catastrophe that by wrecking the 
Mediterranean world, and perhaps all the 
Western World, might destroy the tiny 
State of Israel. 


And so on and so on, not only in this 
journal, but in almost all the other rep- 
resentative journals of the world, for the 
last 10 years. 
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How in the face of that, one can say 
the Arabs still want to negotiate, is be- 
yond my understanding. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, how my 
colleague, the Senator from Vermont, 
can say he has no intention in any way 
to cause concern to the Jews or the na- 
tion or the people of Israel is also hard 
for me to understand. I should like to 
ask them what they think my colleague 
is trying to do. They will say that they 
think he is trying to destroy them. I 
regret to say that, but I believe it is 
true that that is what they will say. 

Furthermore, my colleague knows that 
even the adoption of a Senate resolution 
directed at the United Jewish Appeal 
might constitute the death warrant of 
such attempts to aid Israel. Every year 
there are submitted in the Senate reso- 
lutions which call for the examination 
or reexamination of various charitable 
activities. Why not submit a resolution 
which would call for an examination of 
such efforts on the part of Catholic 
groups or Protestant groups, or a reso- 
lution which would call for an exam- 
ination and consideration of the efforts 
to resettle people other than the people 
of Israel, or a resolution to make an 
examination in regard to the Ford 
Foundation or the Rockefeller Fund or 
any other group that is aiding people 
abroad? Why should my colleague 
single out the United Jewish Appeal, 
except for the purpose of what my col- 
league’s statements imply; namely, that 
he thinks the Senate will frown upon 
what that organization is doing. 

Finally, Mr. President, my colleague 
would imply things that are not to be 
viewed in the context of history or the 
other facts in connection with this situ- 
ation, and hence are not to be consid- 
ered in connection with the problem of 
a settlement. 

My colleague has said the Arab refu- 
gees constitute more than half of the 
population of Jordan. They constitute 
the most difficult element in that coun- 
try and they are keeping it completely 
upset and boiling. 

But when the Jordanians had a 
chance—not with the Israelis, but with 
Eric Johnston—to resettle 200,000 of 
them by means of a fair division of the 
waters of the Jordan River, the Jor- 
danians turned down the proposal; and 
the Syrians vetoed it because it was 
better to them as an issue than as a 
settlement. 

Mr. President, I am being frank about 
this matter; I am not attempting to pin 
rosettes on anyone. I respectfully sub- 
mit that these are the facts, and that we 
cannot suddenly say that they are new 
facts and are not to be considered in con- 
nection with the factual record in this 
situation. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from New York will yield briefly 
to me, I wish to say, with regard to his 
last suggestion—about the refusal to ac- 
cept Eric Johnston’s proposal—that I 
did not come from Mars; I came from 
Vermont. And in my talk on yesterday 
I said there was more than a suspicion 
that to the Arab politicians, the exist- 
ence of the Arab refugees and the misery 
of the Arab refugees constitute a great 
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political asset, and that that must be 
taken into consideration also. 

So, in that respect, at least, I come 
from Vermont, not from Mars. 

Mr. JAVITS. I agree at once that the 
Senator is from Vermont. I was only 
pointing out that some of his points were 
made without a framework of reference 
and as if one suddenly had come on this 
situation from an outside place, seeing 
it for the first time today—instead of 
examining it in the framework of the 
facts which have been built up over the 
years. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I understand. 

I should like to make one more sugges- 
tion; namely, that the proposal to hold 
the negotiators together until the smog 
has been blown away by the hot air gen- 
erated in the conference is a good one, 
for what is really involved is the neces- 
sity to call someone’s bluff. That bluff 
must be called. That is the purpose of 
the last one of the resolving clauses in 
my resolution. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LauscuHE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from New York yield to the Senator from 
Illinois? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois, who has been very patient. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wish to say that I 
believe the Senator from New York has 
rendered a real service in his discussion 
of this issue. 

Iam very glad that he prefaced it with 
a statement which all of us know to be 
true—namely, that although the lan- 
guage used by the Senator from Vermont 
was perhaps unfortunate, and although 
many of us disagree with some of the 
conclusions he reached, yet there can be 
no doubt about the fundamental integ- 
rity of the Senator from Vermont and 
the complete absence of racial and reli- 
gious prejudice on his part. 

It has been my privilege to have been 
associated with the Senator from Ver- 
mont for about 10 years in this body. 
Prior to that time I knew him casually 
for some 15 years. The Senator from 
Vermont is the last person whom anyone 
could properly accuse of having racial 
or religious prejudice. So I believe it 
very important that this fact be kept 
in mind, even though we may disagree 
with the concrete conclusion he may 
reach. 

Of course, this issue is not an easy one 
with which to deal, for the situation is 
very difficult; it is made difficult by his- 
tory, by passions, by prejudices, and by 
fears. 

I always think that, in dealing with 
these issues, it is more constructive to 
look toward the future and to try to 
obtain possible solutions, rather than to 
rehearse the past and try to place the 
blame on either one side or the other. 

Disregarding the prejudices and the 
hatreds, there are fears in the Middle 
East. The Israelis are afraid that the 
Arabs ultimately intend their destruc- 
tion, as many of the Arab leaders have 
openly stated from time to time. Even 
the most moderate of the Arab leaders 
propose a return to the boundaries of 
1947, which certainly would mean the 
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amputation of the present Israeli State. 
So I think the Israelis have good reason 
to be afraid of the ultimate intentions 
of the Arabs. 

On the other hand, it is also true that 
the Arabs fear that an expanding popu- 
lation in Israel will lead an Israeli Gov- 
ernment or the army of Israel to take 
aggressive action in an attempt to annex 
more territory. 

These mutual fears make the situation 
an extremely difficult one. 

In view of the prejudices and passions 
which exist among the peoples involved, 
I do not know that there is any solution. 
But to the degree that reason still op- 
erates in the world, and to the degree 
that there is still good will, and that 
good will may be called forth, it would 
seem that a-series of very simple things 
could be done. 

In the first place, there could be—and, 
in my judgment, there should be—a 
guaranty of existing frontiers. That 
guaranty could be given by the great 
powers; it could be given by the United 
Nations; it could be given by other coun- 
tries. That would mean that the exist- 
ing frontiers of Israel would be protected 
against Arab aggression; it would also 
mean that the existing frontiers of Jor- 
dan of Syria and Lebanon would be pro- 
cote against potential Israeli aggres- 
sion. 

In my judgment, from what I can 
learn about the attitude of the Israeli 
Government, this would be perfectly 
satisfactory to the Government of Israel. 

My attention has been called to a re- 
cent Columbia Broadcasting System 
broadcast Face the Nation, in which Am- 
bassador Abba Eban was questioned 
rather closely by Mr. Howard K. Smith. 
Mr. Smith asked him: 

And the argument which they always give 
you in this connection is that Israel is ab- 
sorbing far too many immigrants for the 
small quantity of resources she has. What 
is your answer to that? 


Ambassador Eban replied: 


Our plan is to utilize and to develop our 
existing territory. There is nothing in our 
projected economic development which 
makes territorial expansion necessary or 
desirable; although our population has in- 
creased over the last 7 or 8 years, our pro- 
ductivity has increased at a greater rate 
than our population, and we seek our eco- 
nomic future by the intensive scientific, in- 
dustrial, and agricultural development of our 
present area. We think that in the modern 
world there is no real interrelationship be- 
tween the area of a country and the popula- 
tion which it can absorb. 

There are many small countries in Europe 
and elsewhere with a denser population than 
ours. It depends on the scientific and the 
commercial energy that we can generate 
within our country. So we are prepared, in 
our economic planning— 


I want to call especial attention to this 
statement— 
to plan on the basis of our present area, 
and we are prepared to accept international 
guaranties against territorial change by force. 


That would seem to be a very explicit 
declaration. If such a guaranty can be 
made by the Arab States and by Israel, 
and reinforced by the great powers, it 
should allay some of the fears on each 
side. 
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A secondary requirement, in my judg- 
ment, is a program which the Senate 
of the United States has already en- 
dorsed, namely, a Mideastern police force 
under the direction of the United Na- 
tions. 

When I was in the Middle East in De- 
cember 1956, I saw that Middle Eastern 
force come into being along the Suez 
Canal; and I think, subject to the limita- 
tions which have been placed upon it, it 
has been an extremely constructive force. 
I believe it can be made an even greater 
constructive force, not only for the pro- 
tection of Lebanon, not only for the pre- 
vention of infiltration along the Gaza 
strip—a work which it has carried on 
successfully—but also for the mutual 
guaranty of borders, to which I have re- 
ferred. The components of this inter- 
national force, as our Government recog- 
nizes, should come primarily from the 
small nations, so no accusations could be 
made that the United Nations force 
would be a cat’s paw of the great nations. 

I have said there should be a guaranty 
of existing frontiers. There are two pos- 
sible qualifications to this which might 
be made. One is that if the nations in- 
volved can agree to exchanges of terri- 
tory or population, so that small enclaves 
of Arabs who are in Israel can be located 
in Jordan, Syria, or Lebanon, and in 
return certain pieces of land can be 
turned over to Israel, it would be very 
constructive. But that should be done 
by mutual agreement, and only to the 
degree that there is mutual agreement. 

Another question comes up in connec- 
tion with the holy places in Palestine. 
As all visitors to that area know, virtually 
all the holy places of Christendom are 
located in the old city of Jerusalem. The 
old city of Jerusalem and Bethlehem— 
the place of Christ’s nativity—are, of 
course, in the Kingdom of Jordan. 

If internationalization of the holy 
places is undertaken, it need not apply, 
and, in my judgment, should not apply, 
to the new city of Jerusalem, but should 
instead apply to the old city. If Jordan 
should disintegrate, possibly this kind 
of international control could be applied 
to the old city of Jerusalem and to other 
localities in Jordan, such as Bethlehem. 

Fourth. I think it is well for us to be 
reminded from time to time of the great 
debt and obligation we all have to care 
more adequately for the Palestinian 
refugees. I visited some of the refugee 
camps. While the Arab standard of life 
is poor enough, at best, outside the camps, 
certainly it is true that living behind 
barbed wire for 10 years is something 
that no people should be compelled to 
experience. I would say it is imperative 
that a solution be found for the Pales- 
tinian refugee question. 

As the Senator from New York has 
said, Israel in the past has offered to ab- 
sorb some of the refugees, and has of- 
fered to pay additional monetary com- 
pensation. Just how many Israel would 
absorb is not certain. I remember an 
interview I had with Prime Minister Ben- 
Gurion, in which I thought he had 
agreed to absorb 100,000. I was trying 
to get him to go up to 200,000. I think 
Israel will be willing to make a construc- 
tive offer to absorb a certain number. 
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But it would be unreasonable to ex- 
pect Israel to absorb the full 700,000. 
The circumstances under which the 
Palestinian refugees left Israel are 
somewhat clouded, and probably there 
is a good deal of fault on both sides; 
but a nation of less than 2 million cannot 
be expected, when it already has 100,000 
Arabs within its borders, to take an ad- 
ditional 700,000 more, and thus create 
within its borders a fifth column which 
would be approximately one-third of its 
total population. So the demand which 
is sometimes made that all the Arab 
refugees be resettled within the terri- 
torial borders of Israel is, to my mind, 
unrealistic and beside the point. 

As all students of the Middle East 
know, there are facilities available for 
the resettlement of the refugees in what 
was the Kingdom, and is now the Re- 
public, of Iraq. Iraq is the seat of the old 
Babylonian and Assyrian Empires, which 
at their height 3,500 years ago had a 
total population of between 10 and 15 
million, and where there is now a popu- 
lation of only 5 million. 

If the waters of the Tigris and Euphra- 
tes could be developed for the purposes 
of irrigation, I think there is no doubt 
that Iraq could absorb a vastly larger 
number of people, and that resettlement 
could be carried on, with the Arab ref- 
ugees being moved out of the Gaza strip 
and out of Jordan. Those who were 
physically able to do so could be put 
to work on developing the irrigation 
projects and then, as the developments 
were completed, they could be settled on 
some of the land which was thus re- 
claimed. This would cost money, and 
we would be expected to put up some of 
it, despite the oil royalties of Iraq. How- 
ever, it would be less expensive than war, 
and war is what is likely to occur un- 
less some constructive solution is 
reached. 

So the resettlement of the refugees 
points out the necessity for the better 
development of the water resources of 
the Mideast. 

Along with the Senator from Vermont, 
I think it was highiy unfortunate that 
we turned down the request of the 
Egyptian Government for additional 
funds to develop the Aswan Dam. As 
the Senator from Vermont has said, the 
manner in which this was done was 
particularly bad. 

Very frankly, I should like to see a 
program in which we would join with 
the other nations of the world in an 
effort to develop the water resources of 
the Mideast, along the Nile, the Jor- 
dan project, which Eric Johnston de- 
veloped almost to the point of fruition, 
and the Tigris and the Euphrates rivers. 
I think it was this to which Premier Fan- 
fani of Italy was referring to indirectly 
when he addressed the Senate a few 
days ago, namely, that Italy was ready 
to take its place with the United States 
in a constructive program for the Middle 
East 


I submit that these are the lines along 
which we can very properly move. I 
have no illusions, however, about the 
situation. I know that hatreds run 
high; that fears are intense; and that 
it will be very difficult to get such a 
solution, if, indeed, it is at all possible. 
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I submit, however, that these are con- 
structive ways in which we can work to- 
gether, instead of indulging in mutual 
recriminations as to who has been to 
blame for the very difficult situation 
which now prevails. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague 
from Illinois. 

I might say I understand and accept 
the views of both the Senator from 
Illinois and the Senator from Vermont. 
It would be very easy to let this matter 
rest and simply not discuss it; but I 
think that would be a disservice to my 
colleagues, as well as a disservice to our 
Nation and to peace of the world. I 
believe we should discuss the matter, as 
we are discussing it today, in an effort 
to arrive at a meeting of minds so far 
as is humanly possible, or at least to air 
our differences in an effort to bring our 
divergent views as close together as 
possible. That is one thing which will 
move us to action. I might say that we 
have troubles with this question, and 
we are going to suffer with it, but I do 
not think it is helped by loading the 
situation in favor of a particular point 
of view. I think we have to have an 
even-handed approach to the problem if 
we are going to get a constructive re- 
sult. It is rather my guess that the 
most constructive result will be on a 
piece-by-piece basis. 

I think the idea of moving into the 
refugee problem, the idea of using that 
as an opening wedge to deal with the 
situation, as I have been advocating for 
years, is still the soundest approach. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to my colleague 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. First, I commend 
the Senator from New York for his con- 
structive and well-documented state- 
ment concerning the Middle East, and 
particularly the relationships between 
Israel and her neighbors of the Arab 
countries. 

I feel also that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Vermont has performed a 
service, in this sense: He has brought 
out some of the differences of opinion, 
honestly held, which need to be discussed 
in a thoughtful and constructive manner. 
I do not believe we can get any place by 
shutting our eyes to these difficulties. 

As a matter of fact, if I may utter a 
word which I hope will not be inter- 
preted as other than conscientious criti- 
cism with respect to our State Depart- 
ment in reference to the Middle East, it 
is that when these difficult questions 
have arisen and when these highly sen- 
sitive and politically charged problems, 
such as the Arab-Israeli conflict, have 
arisen, there is a tendency to sort of 
gloss them over, hoping somehow or 
other that the worst will not happen. 
That is understandable. That is a 
human failing. That attitude finds its 
way into Government as well as into the 
day-by-day activities of each and every 
one of us. 

I shall not review what I believe to be 
the constructive forces which have been 
unleashed by the State of Israel, or dis- 
cuss its national status or its nation- 
hood. Iam sure all of us know that time 
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after time Members of this body have 
expressed themselves relative to the ac- 
complishments of Israel. 

However, I think one point needs to be 
stressed. As I understood the remarks 
of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS], after rereading what the 
Senator had to say some days ago, it is 
his view that a source of the tension, or, 
in fact, one of the main sources of ten- 
sion or causes of tension in the Middle 
East is the Arab-Israeli conflict. It is 
my view that this is indeed one of the 
sources of tension, but it is more symp- 
tomatic than it is basic. 

I also feel that while there has been 
a good deal of emphasis placed upon the 
problems existing between Israel and 
her neighbors, sometimes we have failed 
to see the positive forces which have been 
set in motion. For example, the state of 
Israel in the Middle East, on the same 
kind of ground and earth, in an area 
which is very similar to the area of neigh- 
boring states, has been able to create a 
modern, 20th century society. This is 
important. This is an example for the 
other peoples of the area. 

I have some reason to believe that some 
of the old feudalistic leaders in the Arab 
states do not like that example. The 
very presence of the liberal political and 
economic development of Israel excites 
a certain amount of unrest among those 
in other areas of the Middle East who 
are held down by poverty, ignorance, 
disease, and a lack of economic oppor- 
tunity. 

Some persons have referred to Israel 
as a sort of beacon light in the area. 
That is a phrase which can be used, but 
what is more important, Israel has a 
viable, working, representative govern- 
ment. 

Many times I have spoken on behalf 
of the state of Israel. Iam not a Zionist. 
I am an American citizen. I speak for 
Israel primarily because I think our rela- 
tionships with Israel are to our advan- 
tage. 

What is the purpose of our foreign 

policy? The purpose of our foreign pol- 
icy is not to bolster up some corrupt 
regime simply because we need an ally. 
That is not our purpose. Sometimes we 
are forced into situations by events 
which are none too happy, but the real 
purpose of our foreign policy is other- 
wise. 
Our foreign policy has as a purpose to 
try to create, through the use of di- 
plomacy, economic aid, and all we have 
to offer, a world in which people can 
express themselves, a world in which 
people can have self-government, a 
world in which political institutions 
based upon democratic principles can 
live and grow, with an application of 
modern science and an improvement in 
industry and agriculture. We seek a 
world in which there are governments 
which dedicate themselves to human 
welfare. We seek a world in which 
there are nation states which are po- 
litically responsible and mature mem- 
bers of the international community. 
We seek a world in which there are na- 
tion states which can take on their 
share of the burden of helping others. 

I happen to believe those are the real, 
legitimate aspirations and aims of our 
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Government. I find all of those things 
being fulfilled in the State of Israel. 
Therefore, I have an interest in Israel’s 
survival. 

Every time a free country is destroyed 
I think it weakens us. It does not 
weaken us, necessarily, in terms of mil- 
itary strength or in terms of economic 
strength, but it weakens us morally and 
it weakens us spiritually. Therefore, 
when we find countries which are try- 
ing to practice liberal principles of gov- 
ernment, which are trying to adapt 
themselves to the 20th century, which 
are trying to rebuild great physical and 
human resources, I feel we have a spe- 
cial obligation to those countries and 
we have a privilege and an opportun- 
ity to work with them. 

One of the issues which has been 
raised again and again in the Congress 
and outside the Congress is the issue of 
the Arab refugees. I, too, have visited 
the refugee camps. I want to say it has 
been very difficult for Mr. Labousse, who 
was the United Nations Director of the 
refugee program, to get even a scintilla 
of cooperation from the Arab States. I 
spent time with the workers in the 
camps, with the directors, and with the 
program planners. I was told that a 
couple of years ago in Israel when an 
attempt was made at one of the refugee 
camps to build a community outpatient 
clinic to take care of the health needs 
of the refugees, the refugees themselves 
and outsiders from the country of Syria 
tore down the bulding. They were not 
going to have any care, the theory being, 
“If you take care of our health, it means 
that you are going to try to keep us in 
the camps. We want to be miserable.” 
It seems incredible, but it is the kind 
of emotional irrationalism with which 
we have had to deal, and with which 
the United Nations has been faced. 

I feel that we can make a real con- 
tribution in this area by being a little 
more firm and definite in our policies. 
For example, take the Arab refugee ques- 
tion. The sooner we tell people that 
the answer to the Arab refugee question 
is resettlement rather than repatriation, 
the better off we shall be. It is true 
that some refugees may well go back 
into Israel; but it would be foolish to 
expect that the nation-state of Israel 
would accept refugees who might turn 
into a fifth column. They will take back 
some of course. I believe that the State 
of Israel ought to compensate for lands 
and properties taken over. As I under- 
stand, the State of Israel is willing to do 
that. But resettlement is the answer 
and we ought to make it unequivocally 
plain that that is what we believe in. 

Some people say, “What do you mean 
by telling the Palestinian Arab refugees 
that they must be resettled?” I ask, 
Where are all the tears about the refu- 
gees in India? The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Coorer] prob- 
ably knows more about India than does 
any other Member of Congress. What 
about the refugees in Pakistan? What 
about the refugees in Hong Kong? 
There are a million of them. I do not 
hear anyone making speeches about 
them, shedding tears, and indulging in 
wails of anguish about those refugees. 
The reason is that some efforts are heing 
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made by the other governments to re- 
settle refugees. Refugees are not all 
going back to the countries from which 
they came. They are being resettled. 
I believe that should be done in the case 
of the Arab refugees, and we ought to be 
very firm about it. 

To date we have not been firm. Re- 
settlement is the answer. As the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Douctas] pointed 
out, there is plenty of room in Iraq. 
There is plenty of room in Egypt and in 
many other countries. Particularly in 
Iraq, there could be resettlement of hun- 
dreds of thousands. It is the obligation 
of the Israel Government to help in this 
work, and it is also the obligation of the 
other nations of the world. 

Let us not forget that the State of Is- 
rael was established by the United Na- 
tions. The State of Israel sought peace 
with its neighbors, but it was attacked. 
It drove off the attackers and beat them 
to the ground. Outnumbered, it still won 
its struggle. The armistice boundary 
lines of today were set down by the 
United Nations. The State of Israel has 
sought peace with its neighbors, and its 
neighbors have refused to talk peace. 

I have not said a thing here that I have 
not said to representatives of the Arab 
countries. I know many of them per- 
sonally, as the Senator from New York 
is aware. I do not believe that one has 
to be accused of being anti-Arab if he 
is friendly to Israel. 

Also, I say to my friends in Israel that 
one does not have to be accused of being 
anti-Israel if he believes that the Arabs 
ought to have some opportunities. They 
are deserving of every opportunity. I 
am for the development of both the Arabs 
and the Israelis. I believe we should 
make it unmistakably clear that we con- 
sider Israel to be an integral part of the 
Middle East region. 

I invite attention to the fact that when 
I wrote my report last year, after my trip 
to the Middle East, one of the points was 
that there must be the following assump- 
tions in our Middle East policy: 

First. That Israel is an integral part of 
the region and is there to stay. 

Second. That the 1949 armistice 
boundaries constitute inviolable political 
boundaries subject to change only by the 
joint agreement of the states concerned. 

Third. That resettlement in Arab 
lands, with compensation for property 
left in Israel, is in fact the only effective 
and realistic way of solving the Arab 
refugee problem. 

Fourth. That the stability and security 
of the region demand an early settlement 
of the Arab-Israel conflict. 

It is because I hold these views that 
I suggested, along with the Senator from 
New York and others, that if there was 
to be a summit meeting, Ben Gurion, the 
head of the State of Israel, and President 
Nasser, of Egypt, should be invited. 
Why? Because those two heads of state 
ought to talk face to face. 

Second, I do not want to see pressure 
brought to bear on our Government 
which would compel us to yield in a 
compromise solution at the expense of 
Israel. 

Furthermore, I am of the opinion that 
in open negotiation there is hope for 
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some limited agreements between Egypt 
and Israel, because the heads of both of 
those countries are intelligent. They are 
political leaders. They are working poli- 
ticians, and they understand that there 
are some things which must be agreed 
upon. 

No one in the Arab world can make an 
agreement except Nasser. He is the 
king bee right now. He is Mr. Big. No 
one else would dare make an agreement. 
He can. 

In my visit with Nasser I found him 
less bitter, less intransigent about the 
Israel question, than I found any other 
Arab leader in the entire region. 

We have been told many times that 
Israel is the cause of so much conflict in 
the Middle East. I wonder what the an- 
swer is to what happened in Iraq. There 
were no leaders in all the Arab worid 
more anti-Israel than the Iraqis who 
have just been removed from office, either 
by jailing or by assassination. 

I am not being critical. I am merely 
stating the fact. Dr. Jamali, of Iraq, 
permanent representative of Iraq in the 
United Nations, whom I have heard 
speak again and again on the subject, 
has been very eloquent in his denuncia- 
tion of Israel. 

I have heard Nuri Es-said speak again 
and again. He was anti-Israel. But this 
did not save them from an Arab con- 
spiracy. They were more anti-Israel 
than any other spokesman; yet they were 
the victims of a conspiracy. 

I leave this final thought with my 
friend from New York: I hope the Con- 
gress will realize the good work which is 
being done by the many Jewish philan- 
thropic organizations which are helping 
in some of the activities in Israel. I have 
spoken at dozens of meetings, in my 
State and elsewhere, in behalf of philan- 
thropic organizations and philanthropic 
activities. Some of those speeches have 
been made in behalf of the United Jewish 
Appeal or the Joint Defense Appeal, as it 
is called in some areas, or the United 
Jewish Fund. 

Some of that money goes to help the 
immigrants and refugees coming into 
Israel. The money is being used to build 
new lives, to construct hospitals and 
schools, to provide outpatient clinics, and 
to provide vocational instruction. This is 
a wonderful work. Would that more of it 
were done. 

I believe that, rather than trying to 
curb what the Jewish philanthropic or- 
ganizations are doing, we should en- 
courage others to do the same thing. 
We should be encouraging the people of 
other national extractions or faiths to 
do the same thing—and some of them 
are. 

So I say to the Senator from New 
York that I believe frank discussion of 
these problems is long overdue. I sin- 
cerely believe that Israel is one of our 
best allies. She is the only really de- 
pendable ally we have in the Middle 
East. She is an ally without a treaty. 
She is an ally without an alliance. She 
is a political ally. She is a spiritual ally. 
She is an economic ally; and she is the 
best military power in the Middle East, 
save none. 

So far as Israel having expansionist 
ideas is concerned, I would speak just 
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as vigorously against any type of ter- 
ritorial expansion on her part as I am 
speaking now in her defense. She 
should be told unequivocally that we 
would be unalterably opposed to such 
expansion. 

There are population growth prob- 
lems, but, as the Senator from Illinois 
pointed out, the population growth 
problem is taken care of by economic 
productivity. Once the Israelis are able 
to get water into the Negev area in the 
south of Israel, the population which can 
be absorbed will be at least as great as 
the present population, if not greater. 
The Israelis have been able to estab- 
lish a high standard of living, even 
though there are population pressures. 

There are far fewer population pres- 
sures in Jordan, or even in Egypt, but 
the standard of living in those countries 
is not half so high as that in Israel. In 
Israel the people work. They apply 
modern science to the problems of the 
day. They have a government which is 
interested in the problems of the people. 
They stress education. They stress 
health. They are able to increase the 
productive output of their farms, in- 
dustries, and shops, and thereby build a 
better standard of living for a growing 
population. 

I am sure that much of it has been 
of help and economic assistance. I 
want to make sure that that help and 
economic assistance continue. I want 
to make sure that there is no diminution 
of it either by private interests or by 
public interests. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement I have prepared 
on this subject be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUMPHREY 


I have read the statements that have 
been made on the floor of the Senate by the 
junior Senator from Vermont, and I believe 
that I must take the floor to express my 
disappointment and regret over the course 
his remarks have taken. 

As the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Near Eastern, South Asian and African 
Affairs of the Commitee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, I traveled through the Near East more 
than a year ago. Upon my return, I filed 
a report with the committee, in which I 
stated my own views and conclusions. 
These views were based on my conversations 
with the heads of governments and with the 
peoples in the region—in the Arab countries, 
inside Israel and throughout the area. 

I cannot accept the view expressed by the 
junior Senator from Vermont that the crea- 
tion of the State of Israel and the philan- 
thropic support that has been given by the 
people of this country to help Israel resettle 
Jewish refugees and develop its economy is 
the basic cause of tensions in the Middle 
East today. I do not wish to minimize the 
seriousness of the Arab-Israel conflict, but 
I submit, Mr. President, that every one of 
the conflicts which now rage in the Middle 
East would have developed even if Israel 
had not come into being. 

In my report a year ago, I summarized 
the problems in the Middle East as follows: 

1. The masses of the Middle East are in 
revolt against poverty, serfdom, ignorance, 
and disease. These problems are regionwide. 

2. Since its 1955 arms agreement with 
Egypt, the Soviet Union has been in the 
Middle East waging an all-out campaign 
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of subversion with arms, propaganda, com- 
mercial missions, military technicians, and 
agents of every kind, 

3. The legitimate aspirations of the Arab 
peoples are being diverted and exploited by 
Nasser and by the Communists into a xeno- 
phobia which fixes responsibility for every 
ill, fancied or real, on the imperialism of 
the West. 

4. The Arab refugee problem and the lack 
of Arab-Israel peace are being exploited Hy 
the Communists to their own advantage. 

5. The influence both of Nasser and of 
the Communists reaches out across national 
boundaries and over the heads of govern- 
ment to infect millions of people, with the 
result that the security of every Arab regime 
depends on the support of its army. 

I believe that these statements are still 
valid. These continue to be the political 
facts of life in the Middle East today. 
Whether we like them or not, we can no 
longer afford to ignore them, I believe, of 
course, that the major problem is poverty 
and that it must be attacked by a Middle 
East development agency which will be com- 
posed of the states in the region and other 
states like our own which will contribute 
to the agency’s capital. I have always felt 
that such an agency should be developed 
within the framework of the U. N, Such 
an agency could go far to solve most of the 
problems of the region, including, among 
others, the resettlement of the Palestine 
Arab refugees. 

I said in my report that American policy 
should maintain a constant and unrelenting 
leadership for the states of the region to 
resolve this conflict once and for all through 
direct negotiations. Not since 1952 has the 
United States either in or out of the United 
Nations made a continued and determined 
effort to bring about a peace discussion be- 
tween the parties, 

I repeat: “After 10 years of temporizing 
with this situation, it is for the nations in- 
volved to come to terms, and the only way 
of producing a settlement acceptable to both 
sides and therefore durable is by insisting 
that they reach a settlement themselves.” 

I know there is a school of thought in 
this country which holds that our difficulties 
began with the restoration of the State of 
Israel. I have no patience with this view. 
On the contrary, I feel that our difficulties 
began when we backed away from the pledge 
to the Jewish people; when we gave the 
Arabs the impression that perhaps the Jew- 
ish state would never come into being. If 
one studies the entire period following World 
War I, it becomes plain that the Western 
nations did not adhere to a resolute policy. 
No sooner did the British Government accept 
the mandate for Palestine than it yielded to 
Arab pressures to abridge Jewish rights to 
that country. In 1947, a great majority of 
the nations of the world, including our own, 
favored the restoration of the State of Is- 
rael, but by the spring of 1948 we were with- 
drawing our support from the U. N, decision 
and were proposing a trusteeship instead of 
permitting the Jewish state and the Arab 
state to come into being. Although they 
signed armistice agreements with Israel in 
1949, the Arab States have since refused to 
go forward to a peace settlement. Through- 
out this period they have waged aggression, 
direct and indirect, against Israel, have 
made no secret of it, have openly proclaimed 
that they are in a state of war with Israel. 

I said more than a year ago that the only 
realistic basis for an effective American pol- 
icy toward the Middle East is one which 
rests on the following assumptions: 

1. That Israel is an integral part of the 
region and is there to stay. 

2. That the 1949 armistice boundaries 
constitute inviolable political boundaries 
subject to change only by the joint agree- 
ment of the states concerned. 
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3. That resettlement in Arab lands, with 
compensation for property left in Israel, is 
in fact the only effective and realistic way 
of solving the Arab refugee problem. 

4. That the stability and security of the 
region demand an early settlement of the 
Arab-Israel conflict. 

That is why I cannot agree with the re- 
marks that were made here by the junior 
Senator from Vermont. 

I believe that Jewish philanthropy, dedi- 
cated to the resettlement of Jewish refugees 
in Israel, is one of the most dramatic and 
righteous undertakings in the history of our 
time. The Jewish people should be very 
proud of it. I am glad that I have had 
the opportunity to help. 

No, I cannot accept Senator FLANDER’s 
thesis. I do not agree that Israel is over- 
populated. I do not agree that Israel is 
taking in too many immigrants. I do not 
agree that Israel is going to expand. I do 
not agree that the Arab States need fear 
expansion by Israel. And I would oppose 
with all the force at my command any pro- 
posal which would in anyway attenuate the 
support which has gone to little Israel from 
the American people—the American Jewish 
community and the American Government. 

If the Arab States truly fear Israel, let 
them accept Israel's offer of peace. Let 
them accept the guaranties offered by our 
own Government back in 1955. Let them 
come to the U., N. tomorrow and announce 
their readiness to sit down and negotiate 
with Israel. 

It serves no good purpose to present pro- 
grams calling for the diminution of Ameri- 
can support to Israel and the hamstringing 
of her development. To suggest that we 
reduce aid to a democratic and friendly 
government, in the Middle East in the hope 
that this will win the friendship of the 
Arab Governments is wishful thinking. It 
serves no useful purpose. 

May I quote once again from my report 
of a year ago: “Our policy has concerned 
itself too much with kings and oil, too little 
with people and water.” Surely Senator 
FLANDERS will agree with that statement. I 
am sure he does. But if that is so, why 
hamper the development of the one country 
in the region which is vitally concerned 
with people—the one country which is 
demonstrating to the entire Middle East 
what can and should be done with the life- 
giving springs of water? 


Mr. JAVITS. My. President, I thank 
my colleague from Minnesota, who has 
given a typically constructive and illu- 
minating discourse, as is always true of 
what he says. He has made a real con- 
tribution to what is my concern today, 
which is an elucidation of all the facts 
in this situation, with a view toward 
helping in every way we can, both by 
elucidation and by action. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I shall 
make a few brief remarks. When this 
subject was brought up on the floor of 
the Senate—and I believe there were 
nine brief speeches made by the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS]—I felt 
that I should say something, but not 
until the resolution was submitted. The 
resolution has come to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. Therefore I be- 
lieve I should make a few brief remarks 
and give my own ideas on the subject. 

I have listened this afternoon to the 
discussion, and I have listened with 
profit. I wish to express, very briefiy, 
my own ideas about the situation, as I 
see it. The Mid-East is only, figuratively 
speaking, a stone’s throw from where I 
stand now. By our own ingenuity we 
have contracted this world so that every 
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nation is a neighbor to every other na- 
tion. Someone might ask, “What about 
Israel?” That question has been an- 
swered more eloquently than I can an- 
swer it. Israel is a neighbor of ours in 
more respects than one. I believe the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY] has very dramatically said that 
Israel is a neighbor in her ingenuity and 
her ability to work, in her political 
thought, and in her religious thought. 
However, sometimes being a neighbor is 
not quite enough. If that neighbor isa 
link in the protection of one’s own 
household, as I believe Israel is—and 
practically every speaker on the subject 
has mentioned the significance of Israel, 
and that with the exception of Turkey, 
it is the only solid, dependable friend we 
have in the Near East—then in this 
world of A-bombs and H-bombs, and in 
this world which has been made so 
small, the question of self-preservation 
comes up. 

Something has been said about investi- 
gating the question of gifts and their de- 
ductibility. That is mentioned in the 
resolution. After listening to the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Douctas] today, 
when he spoke about the job that needs 
to be done in the Mid-East in relation to 
resettlements and what war would mean, 
it would seem to me that the fact that 
private Americans voluntarily and gen- 
erously send contributions to their co- 
religionists abroad is not to be con- 
demned, but it is to be praised. It is 
part and parcel of the inspiring tradi- 
tiom.of Judeo-Christian helpfulness, of 
the Good Samaritan who helps others— 
including an infant Republic—to help 
themselves. 

We are in a way a parent of Israel. 
We had a great deal to do, as has been 
said several times today, with bringing 
that little nation into being. Now is no 
time to send the news to Cairo that we 
are abandoning our interest in Israel. I 
have examined the radio talks which 
have come out of Cairo. The sum and 
substance of what Cairo Radio has been 
trying to peddle as a line to the world 
is this: “All of America’s troubles in 
the Middle East are due to the State of 
Israel. All of America’s problems would 
be solved if Israel ceased to exist.” 

That line is absolutely false. It is 
unfair, unsound, and untenable. Israel 
is the victim of imperialist aggression, 
not the cause. It is Israel which—above 
all other governments there—wants sta- 
bility, not chaos; peace, not war. 

Israel is a bastion of freedom in the 
Middle East, surrounded by a desert 
of dictatorship and feudalism. 

It is not Israel’s radio which attacks 
the United States in vicious terms. It 
is not Israel’s radio which calls for bloody 
assassinations of political leaders. It is 
not Israel’s radio which attacks the white 
race and the westerner. 

Let me return to the question of aid 
funds. These aid funds to the survivors 
of nazism’s death camps are obviously 
contributing to humanitarian pur- 
poses. They are contributing not to a 
demagog dictatorship, but to a repre- 
sentative democracy, not to a hostile na- 
tion but to a friendly land. 

The funds go not to a country which 
preaches bloody war in the Middle East, 
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but a country which wants to make the 
deserts of the Middle East bloom and the 
swords of the Middle East replaced with 
plowshares; not to a country which di- 
verts its people from domestic problems 
to foreign escapades, but to a country 
determined to raise still further its own 
standards of living. 

What is wrong with that? The answer 
is “Nothing.” 

Mr. President, I could say a great deal 
more on this subject. However, I be- 
lieve that the arguments we have heard 
today are the answer to the issues raised 
in the various talks given by my asso- 
ciate from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS]. 
While I disagree with him emphatically, 
he has a right to his own ideas, and I 
do not intend to review in detail the 
many points which he has made. That 
has been done very well by the distin- 
guished Senator from New York. It 
would not be necessary, anyway, because 
I believe the arguments and the suppo- 
sitions which were made simply fall by 
the wayside when we think of the real 
meaning of Israel in this picture, 

Mr, JAVITS, I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin, I deeply appre- 
ciate his comments upon this issue. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. TIyield. 

Mr.CLARK. Ihave listened with great 
interest to the views expressed on the 
floor today. I commend the Senator 
from New York, the Senator from Minne- 
sota, the Senator from Wisconsin, and 
the Senator from Illinois, for their per- 
tinent statements, and associate myself 
with them. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I think 
the discussion which we have had in the 
Senate today will prove very useful in 
the days ahead. I hope it will be the 
means of a real impetus to action on 
the part of our Government—the Presi- 
dent, the Department of State, and Con- 
gress. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. NEUBERGER subsequently said: 
Mr. President, earlier today the junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] 
made a most eloquent and persuasive 
statement about the situation in the 
Middle East as it applied to unfair alle- 
gations made against certain groups in 
the United States. The Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovctas] and other Sena- 
tors participated with him in the col- 
loquy. 

I desire to associate myself with the 
very effective statement made by the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from New 
York. Unfortunately, I was unable to 
be present and participate, because I was 
acting as chairman of the Senate con- 
ferees on a measure of great importance 
to my State and region, Senate bill 3051, 
dealing with the Klamath Indian pur- 
chase bill. 

I desire the record to show that had 
I been able to be on the floor during the 
entire discussion of the Senator from 
New York, I would have associated my- 
self with his outstanding remarks. I 
do so at this time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Iyield. 
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Mr. JAVITS. I am grateful to the 
Senator from Oregon. I knew that would 
be his feeling. I ask unanimous consent 
that his present comments may appear 
at the end of my remarks, to which the 
Senator from Oregon has referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a bill (H. R. 13580) to in- 
crease the public-debt limit, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 1748) to add certain 
lands located in Idaho and Wyoming to 
the Caribou and Targhee National For- 
ests, and it was signed by the Vice Presi- 
dent. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 13580) to increase the 
public-debt limit, was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


STUDY OF MATTERS PERTAINING 
TO TOBACCO MARKETING PRAC- 
TICES 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration be discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration of Senate Resolution 
334, and that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be read, 

The resolution (S. Res. 334) was read, 
as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized and di- 
rected under sections 134 (a) and 136 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, as 
amended, and in accordance with its juris- 
diction specified by rule XXV of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, to examine, investi- 
gate, and make a complete study of any and 
all matters pertaining to tobacco marketing 
practices related to loose and tied tobacco 
in order to determine why tobacco farmers 
receive a price differential for tying tobacco 
in some States and not in others. 

Sec. 2. The committee shall report its 
findings, together with its recommendations 
for legislation as it deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than January 31, 1959. 

Src. 3. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $5,000, 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, the resolution was au- 
thored by me and, as reported from the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, it contains no appropriation. 
It is a resolution authorizing the Senate 
Agriculture and Forestry Committee to 
investigate certain tobacco marketing 
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practices in South Carolina and adjoin- 
ing States. 

Actually, there was no necessity for 
referring the resolution to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. I have 
taken the matter up with the Rules Com- 
mittee this morning and it has no objec- 
tion to being discharged from considera- 
tion of the resolution. 

We have an extremely critical situa- 
tion in South Carolina which needs im- 
mediate study, and adoption of this reso- 
lution will give the committee the au- 
thority needed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from South Carolina? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 5, it is proposed to strike the fol- 
lowing: 

Sec. 3. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $5,000, 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 


PUBLIC LAW 480—AGRICULTURAL 
SURPLUS DISPOSAL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
eighth semiannual report on activities 
carried on under Public Law 480 was 
transmitted to the Congress yesterday by 
the President. 

As one who has followed the operations 
of this program perhaps more closely 
than others of my colleagues, both as a 
member of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, I welcome one indica- 
tion in the transmittal letter accompany- 
ing this report—an indication that our 
Government is at long last beginning to 
recognize that this program must be 
looked at on a longer range basis, rather 
than as merely a year-to-year stop-gap 
program. 

For several years I have been endeavor- 
ing to convince both the administration 
and the Congress that we needed to raise 
our sights and look beyond this year-at- 
a-time, halfhearted, limited approach to 
utilizing effectively our food and fiber 
abundance as an arm of international 
economic policy. 

Up to now, I have had more success 
with the Congress than with the admin- 
istration. 

Now, in a memorandum for the Presi- 
dent from Clarence Francis, chairman of 
the Interagency Committee on Agricul- 
tural Surplus Disposal, dated July 31, 
and included in the President’s report 
to the Congress, comes an indication that 
the administration is beginning to agree. 

The administration is discovering that 
we have been right all along, and is now 
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gradually edging into the longer range 
approach we have been urging. 

In the Clarence Francis transmittal 
memorandum sent to the President with 
the Public Law 480 report, he says, in 
part: 

Barring eventualities not to be anticipated, 
the probability is that our surpluses will con- 
tinue to be substantially above any normal 
or desirable carryover for at least the next 
5 years, even if Public Law 480 operations 
continue at the current rate for that period. 

In the past 4 years of such operations, we 
have tended to look on the problem of our 
surpluses as a temporary one, and thus to 
make decisions concerning them on a year- 
to-year basis. If my conclusion is justifiable, 
we would do well to base our thinking and 
planning on longer range considerations in 
the period immediately ahead. 


Mr. President, I commend My. Francis 
for recognizing the true situation with 
respect to the problems of agricultural 
surpluses, and also for recognizing what 
we have tried to tell this administration 
for many years. 


I have held hearings in the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry on Public 
Law 480. Time after time I have asked 
witnesses from the Department of Agri- 
culture if they would not support a pro- 
gram under the terms of Public Law 480 
for 2 years, 3 years, or 5 years. In each 
instance, there has been a rejection. 

It is welcome indeed to see this 
awakening, but it is unfortunate it is so 
belated. It was only over the opposition 
of the administration that I was able to 
convince our Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee this year to extend the program 
for at least 2 years, instead of 1 year as 
requested by Secretary Benson and the 
Bureau of the Budget. The Senate ap- 
proved the 2-year extension. Yet the 
Department of Agriculture has continued 
to advise the House that it feels only a 
1-year extension is necessary. 

Now comes Clarence Francis, chair- 
man of the Interagency Committee on 
Agricultural Surplus Disposal, in a mes- 
sage signed by the President, saying that 
we should be thinking in terms of at 
least 5 years. 

I cannot quite figure this out. Within 
the month the Department of Agricul- 
ture, speaking for the President and the 
Bureau of the Budget, has insisted upon 
a 1-year extension. Now comes a re- 
port dated July 31, 1958, signed by Mr. 
Francis, chairman of the Interagency 
Committee, in behalf of the President, 
recommending 5 years. 

I am a supporter of the 5-year pro- 
gram, and have advocated it for the past 
3 or 4 years. But I wish the adminis- 
tration would let Members of Congress 
know, when we are considering a bill, 
that they are interested in a longer term 
approach, rather than a day-by-day, 
year-by-year approach. 

I certainly agree, as I have said all 
along. All the testimony during the ex- 
tensive hearings I have conducted on this 
program emphasizes the necessity of such 
a longer range approach. 

It is strange indeed that the adminis- 
tration will oppose a 2-year extension, 
then a few months later start talking 
about the need for a long-range ap- 
proach. 
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Perhaps it is finally conceeding that its 
domestic agricultural policies are creat- 
ing added surpluses instead of dwindling 
them, and recognizing at long last that 
we better learn to live with our abun- 
dance and make some effective use of it. 

When Congress returns next year, I 
hope the administration can complete 
this reversal of attitude enough to come 
to us with a really bold and effective 5- 
year program of effectively using our 
food and fiber abundance—not merely as 
a surplus disposal program, but as an 
effective tool of international economic 
policy, and as a substitute for capital in 
economic development, both on our own, 
and through international agencies of 
the United Nations. 

Such an effort is long overdue. The 
world needs it, and would welcome some 
leadership in this direction—instead of 
sheer negativism. 

It might be well for the administra- 
tion to take a new and serious look at 
the constructive proposals in this direc- 
tion already outlined for them in the 
study which I conducted for the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture, published un- 
der the title of “Food and Fiber as a 
Force for Freedom.” 

Furthermore, Mr. President, this en- 
tire program is too important to be kicked 
around recklessly, either by the admin- 
istration or anylone else, as a political 
plaything or bargaining point to gain 
other objectives. 

When we started this year, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture made an urgent case 
for extending Public Law 480. 

He appealed to us not to involve it in 
other farm legislation, but to move on it 
as a separate bill. We did that in the 
Senate, and voted a 2-year extension. 

I held hearings. Furthermore, we 
acted quickly and decisively and voted 
for a 2-year extension. 

Over in the other House, the Agri- 
culture Committee first decided to in- 
clude the extension in an omnibus bill. 

At that time the Secretary of Agri- 
culture protested publicly about delay- 
ing action, and about holding up ex- 
ports of surpluses. 

Of course, the truth is that there 
would have been no delay if the Secre- 
tary had not opposed more than a 1- 
year extension the previous year; and 
there would have been no cutback in ex- 
ports in any event if he had not made 
his recommendations so low a year be- 
fore that the Department used up near- 
ly all of its annual authorized amount 
in about 6 months, exactly as we fore- 
warned the Department a year ago. It 
is a matter of public record. 

In any event, Mr. President, the House 
now has acted separately on a 480 ex- 
tension. Each House of Congress has 
acted and approved an extension. It 
merely awaits going to conference to ad- 
just some differences of content. Those 
differences are modest, 

Where now is the complaint of the 
Secretary of Agriculture about delay? 
Where is his appeal for action? Has he 
sought to get the conferees named? I 
think not. Quite the contrary, I regret 
to say. 

It was apparently at the administra- 
tion's request that the Senate was asked 
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to vote on Public Law 480 a second time, 
adding it also as an amendment to the 
Benson-conceived, Benson-backed farm 
bill recently passed by the Senate, to 
make that unpalatable bill a little more 
palatable. 

It now seems to be Mr. Benson who is 
trying to use Public Law 480 as bait to 
support his own version of an omnibus 
farm bill—the very thing he complained 
about the House doing earlier. 

It is a completely upside-down, topsy- 
turvy performance. Only 4 months ago, 
the Secretary of Agriculture chastised 
the House for including Public Law 480 
in a general farm bill. Now the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture heralds the Senate 
for including the same Public Law 480 
extension in the farm bill—if it can be 
a a farm bill. It is a processors’ 

ill. 

I am rather discouraged by seeing this 
program toyed with in this manner. 
The Senate has acted. The House has 
acted. It is time to have conferees 
named and the extension resolved. I 
know the Secretary cannot name the 
conferees, but I appeal to him to join 
with me today in asking that the con- 
ferees be appointed, so that this all-im- 
portant piece of proposed farm legisla- 
tion can become law. 

This is the best farm program we have. 
In addition, it is one of the best foreign- 
policy programs we have. 

If the Secretary of Agriculture were 
concerned enough to make sharp political 
charges of delay a month ago, when 
the extension of the measure was caught 
up in the House omnibus bill, he should 
at least be consistent enough to call pub- 
licly for a conference on the separate 
bill, instead of more fooling around in an 
attempt to use it as “bait” on the Senate 
farm bill. 

Of course, Mr. President, when this 
farm bill, which I understand the other 
body will act on today, goes into effect, 
there will be more production than our 
country has ever dreamed of; there will 
be surpluses for years to come. When 
another 15 million acres are planted to 
feed grains—in fact, some of the esti- 
mates are that another 19 million acres 
will be planted, but I am more conserva- 
tive, and I say 15 million acres—there 
will not be enough storage facilities in 
the country to handle all the feed grains 
that will be produced. Furthermore, the 
large surpluses which will ensue will re- 
sult in a terrible penalty on the farmer, 
in terms of what he is paid for what he 
sells. The result will be cheaper beef 
and cheaper pork, insofar as the pro- 
ducers are concerned, although I am not 
sure that the consumers will obtain any 
advantage. 

The other day, I noticed that in the 
case of a 19-cent loaf of bread, the farm- 
er’s share is now 3 cents. The farmer’s 
share has constantly been decreasing. 
Although the price of a loaf of bread con- 
tinues to rise, the amount the farmer 
receives continually becomes smaller; 
and in the meantime the consumers are 
led to believe that the farm program is 
the cause of the high retail prices. But, 
Mr. President, that is not the case. 

So I appeal to the chairman of the 
committee; and I appeal to the Vice 
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President of the United States, whose 
responsibility it is to appoint the con- 
ferees; and I appeal to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. I ask them to act jointly 
to see to it that there is submitted to the 
two Houses a conference report on the 
measure to extend Public Law 480, rather 
than to use that measure as a vehicle to 
obtain support and backing for a very 
undesirable farm bill, namely, the so- 
called farm bill which the Senate passed 
the other day. 


CAROLINA M. GOMES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LauscHE in the chair) laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 1782) for 
the relief of Carolina M. Gomes, which 
was to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 

That, in the administration of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Carolina M. ` 
Gomes shall be deemed to be a nonquota 
immigrant. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
May 1, 1958, the Senate passed Senate 
bill 1782, to provide for the restoration 
of United States citizenship to a former 
United States citizen who lost her citi- 
zenship by her failure to return to the 
United States prior to October 13, 1946. 
On July 29, 1958, the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed the bill with an amend- 
ment to provide for her admission to the 
United States as a nonquota immigrant, 
to which status she was entitled during 
her minority, through her United States 
citizen father. 

The amendment is acceptable; and 
I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment to Senate bill 1782. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Montana, 

The motion was agreed to. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing 
its disagreement to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. J. Res. 551) 
for the relief of certain aliens, and re- 
questing a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
June 23, 1958, the Senate passed House 
Joint Resolution 551, with an amend- 
ment to strike out the language relating 
to an alien who had been the beneficiary 
of an individual House bill to grant him 
the status of permanent residence in the 
United States, which language was in- 
corporated in the joint resolution. Sub- 
sequent to the amendment of House 
Joint Resolution 551 by the Senate, a 
further study was made by the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary of the facts in- 
volved; and that committee now recom- 
mends that the case be approved. 

Therefore, I move that the Senate re- 
cede from its amendments Nos. 1 and 2. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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PAUL S. WATANABE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
3205) for the relief of Paul S. Watanabe, 
which was, to strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and insert: 

That, for the purposes of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Paul S. Watanabe shall 
be held and considered to have been law- 
fully admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence as of the date of the en- 
actment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee, 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
July 8, 1958, the House of Representa- 
tives amended Senate bill 3205. 

I move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives, request a conference with the 
House of Representatives on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on, and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. EAST- 
LAND, Mr. JoHnston of South Carolina, 
and Mr. Warxins the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MANSFIELD in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


CERTAIN ASSISTANCE TO STATE 
AND TERRITORIAL MARITIME 
ACADEMIES OR COLLEGES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1728) to provide certain assistance to 
State and Territorial maritime acade- 
mies or colleges which was, on page 1, 
line 4, strike out “1957” and insert 
“1958.” 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
House amendment is a minor technical 
one, to change the citation from ‘“Mari- 
time Academy Act of 1957” to “Mari- 
time Academy Act of 1958.” 

I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Washington. 

The motion was agreed to. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CHARTER 
ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1846) to provide for the 
District of Columbia an appointed gov- 
ernor and lieutenant governor, and an 
elected legislative assembly and non- 
voting Delegate to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and for other purposes. 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the bill 
before the Senate, S. 1846, is a bill to 
provide for the District of Columbia an 
appointed governor and a lieutenant 
governor, and an elected legislative as- 
sembly, and nonvoting Delegate to the 
House of Representatives, and for other 
purposes. 

In other words, Mr. President, this is a 
home-rule bill for the District of Co- 
lumbia. This is the fourth-time round 
on home-rule legislation, so far as the 
Senate is concerned. Home-rule pro- 
posed legislation has passed the Senate 
on three recent occasions—on May 31, 
1949, January 22, 1952, and June 28, 
1955. In each instance the proposed leg- 
islation failed of approval in the other 
body. 

The pending bill was introduced at the 
beginning of the 85th Congress at the 
request of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. Extensive hearings were held on 
it last year and early this year. A rival 
bill, sponsored by our beloved colleague, 
the late Senator Neely, and the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] was also introduced, that bill 
being S. 1289. 

Sixty-eight individuals made their 
views known by testimony or letters be- 
fore the subcommittee, over which I had 
the honor to preside. Thirty-six of them 
favored S. 1846. Ten favored S. 1289. 
Fourteen were in favor of some kind of 
home rule, although they did not care 
much which kind. Eight opposed both 
measures. 

After these extensive hearings the 
committee reported a committee substi- 
tute for S. 1846, and the bill now pending 
before the Senate was printed in full 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the day 
before yesterday. 

Mr. President, this bill is far from 
being an ideal one, and its sponsors are 
the first to admit it. The majority of the 
committee in approving the bill are un- 
der no illusion that S. 1846 provides a 
perfect or, indeed, even the most desira- 
ble, form of local self-government for the 
District of Columbia. In a better world, 
S. 1289 might well be preferable legisla- 
tion. But the history of home-rule legis- 
lation in the 81st, 82d, and 84th Con- 
gresses makes it clear that the other body 
does not share the Senate’s enthusiasm 
for home-rule legislation of the nature 
of S. 1289; and it seems to them unreai- 
istic to recommend for passage by the 
Senate for the fourth time a bill which 
has so little likelihood of final enactment. 

S. 1846, on the other hand, with all its 
imperfections, does make measurable 
strides toward the three objectives of 
home-rule legislation: 

First. To relieve the Congress of the 
obligation of acting as city council for the 
District of Columbia; 

Second. To provide at least partial 
self-government in local matters for the 
residents of the District while protecting 
the Federal interests; and 

Third. To provide an efficient frame- 
work of government for the District 
which can meet the need for services with 
all possible economy. 

Moreover, S. 1846 has the approval of 
the executive arm of the Government, 
which has urged its enactment. Be- 
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lieving that it represents a measurable 
step forward in the provision of good gov- 
ernment for the District, these members 
recommended its enactment by the Sen- 
ate in the hope that, with administration 
support, it may pass in the House. 

Mr. President, I shall not detain the 
Senate with a detailed description of the 
bill. On pages 2 and 3 of the report 
there is set forth, by title, an index of 
the various sections. I think it suffices 
to say the bill would create a Legislative 
Assembly, to be elected by all qualified 
citizens of the District of Columbia, the 
members of which would serve for 2-year 
terms. The Assembly would have gen- 
eral legislative functions for the District, 
including the preparation of a budget, 
the levying of such taxes as may be 
necessary, the determination of how edu- 
cational functions in the District of 
Columbia shall be performed, and, gen- 
erally speaking, would have the same leg- 
islative functions which an ordinary city 
council in a city of the size of Washing- 
ton would have. 

The bill provides for a Governor to be 
appointed by the President, and a Secre- 
tary—originally called a Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor—also to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent. The Governor would exercise the 
general executive functions and would 
have veto power over acts of the legisla- 
ture. It is also provided in the bill that 
the President, where the Federal interest 
is involved, can also exercise a veto. 
Therefore, in substance, the bill is not 
unlike a territorial form of government 
with which all Senators are familiar. 

There are rather elaborate provisions 
relating to preparation of a budget, bor- 
rowing for capital improvements, pay- 
ment of bonds and notes, and the finan- 
cial affairs of the District. 

There is a provision for the method of 
conducting elections. The bill also pro- 
vides for the election of a nonvoting del- 
egate to the House of Representatives. 
There are also other provisions for the 
submission of a charter to the electorate 
for approval by referendum. There is a 
provision for power of referendum as to 
the approval or rejection of any act 
passed by the legislative assembly and 
signed by the Governor. No initiative 
or recall is provided. 

I believe that is as full a statement in 
connection with the bill as seems to be 
desirable at this time. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk a 
series of technical amendments, which I 
ask to have considered en bloc. These 
amendments are merely changes in 
punctuation and corrections of typo- 
graphical errors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendments will be 
considered en bloc. The amendments 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK] will be stated. 

The amendments were stated as fol- 
lows: 

On page 84, line 18, insert a comma after 
the word “Finally.” 


On Page 89, line 13, strike the word “act” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Act.” 

On page 90, line 12, strike the word “labil- 
ities” and insert in lieu thereof “liabilities.” 


On page 98, line 9, insert a comma after 
the word “time.” 
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On page 99, line 7, strike the word “au- 
thtenticate” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “authenticate.” 

On page 102, line 16, strike the word “As- 
smebly” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“Assembly.” 

On page 106, line 5, strike the word “he” 
and insert in lieu thereof “He.” 

On page 151, line 20, strike “trnasfer” and 
insert in lieu thereof “transfer.” 

On page 158, line 3, strike the comma after 
the word “ballot.” 

On page 158, line 13, strike the word “sec- 
tion” and insert in lieu thereof “sections.” 

On page 159, line 2, strike the word “‘presi- 
dent” and insert in lieu thereof “President.” 

On page 163, line 19, strike the word “voit- 
ing” and insert in lieu thereof “voting.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing en bloc to the 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I shall de- 
tain the Senate only briefly. I desire 
heartily to associate myself with the 
views expressed by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, who served as the chair- 
man of the subcommittee which heard 
the testimony on this vital bit of pro- 
posed legislation for the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

There were extensive hearings. The 
bill which is today before the Senate is 
the result of those hearings. As the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania has detailed, the 
Senate of the United States has passed 
a home-rule measure on three prior oc- 
casions. 

I had hoped the bill before the Senate 
today would be a stronger bill, one which 
would have recognized the value of an 
elective chief official rather than an ap- 
pointive official, as set forth in the bill. 
Nevertheless, the bill represents the 
opinion of a great many people in the 
District of Columbia, and has the benefit 
of full administrative blessing. 

For me to contend that this represents 
perfect legislation of course would not 
be correct. This is clearly not a perfect 
world, and at times it is necessary for 
us to approach our ideal by traversing 
stony ground. The home-rule journey 
thus far, I will say, has covered pretty 
barren territory. The detours along the 
road have been rocky. Through the 
legislative air we can possibly perceive 
the mountain top of our goal shining in 
the distance. 

For this reason I urge my colleagues 
to vote for the bill. 

The Senate of the United States in 
the present Congress should ratify the 
position it has taken on prior occasions 
by approving in principle the theory of 
home rule. 

The extensive hearings conducted in 
the past as well as in the present ses- 
sion have developed amply the cardinal 
principle of home rule. This has been 
debated not only in the Congress, but 
also in the press and in the professional 
journals. In the latter connecfion, my 
attention was drawn to a most thorough 
and scholarly analysis of the home-rule 
question which was published in the 
winter issue of the Georgetown Law 
Journal by Mr. Roy P. Franchino, pro- 
fessor of law at American University. 
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Mr. Franchino’s paper, which is a part 
of a dissertation he is writing for his 
doctor of juridicial science degree from 
Georgetown, sheds much light on the 
original intent of the framers of the 
Constitution with respect to the District. 
Since it provides a wealth of factual ma- 
terial highly relevant to our discussion of 
the issue, I ask unanimous consent that 
this article, entitled Part I, Historical 
Considerations and Home Rule, be 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Nevada? ‘The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit I.) 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, Mr. Fran- 
chino said, in part: 

It is clear from the Thompson case that 
Congress has the power to provide an assem- 
bly for the District, elective in character, 
which could legislate for the District. Such 
assembly clearly could be empowered to en- 
act local laws, and the Binns and Thompson 
cases are convincing authority that even 
delegation of the power to enact general 
laws would be proper. This would justify 
Congress providing again for a territorial 
government in the District, as it did in 
1871, affording total home rule, a grant of 
general as well as local lawmaking powers. 


Clearly, no question regarding the 
power of Congress to provide home rule 
can be raised if we accept the findings of 
the authorities in the field of constitu- 
tional law. It remains only to be seen 
whether or not we wish to do so. It is 
my hope that the Senate will take this 
step again as it has before, in order that 
we may eventually reach the goal of 
complete home rule and of local self- 
determination in District affairs. 

In concluding my statement, Mr. 
President, I desire to pay tribute to the 
splendid work done on this particular 
bill by my colleague and beloved friend 
from the State of Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], the junior Senator from that 
State. 

I should likewise like to pay tribute to 
a second member of the subcommittee, 
the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javırs] and likewise to a third able 
member of the full committee, who 
takes a little different point of view 
from that of the majority of the com- 
mittee as to the particular bill, but who 
certainly deserves a great deal of credit 
for the keen interest he took in bringing 
before the committee his objections. I 
will say that the searching questions 
asked by the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse] revealed many areas 
of the bill before us which did need and 
were given repair. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend for 
his kind and quite unwarranted words. 

I should like to invite the attention of 
my colleagues to the fact that the con- 
tribution made by the chairman of the 
committee in helping to guide the bill 
through the committee, in helping to 
bring the committee into substantially 
unanimous agreement on the bill, and 
in arranging with the majority leader 
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and minority leader to have the bill con- 
sidered by the Senate, was a very real 
contribution toward home rule, for 
which I am sure all citizens of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia will be grateful. 

Mr. BIBLE. I appreciate the com- 
ments of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

In concluding, I also wish to pay trib- 
ute to one who is always in the forefront 
of those seeking legislation for home 
rule for the District of Columbia, the 
distinguished Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. BEALL], the ranking minority 
member of the committee. 

The Senators who testified before the 
committee gave us valuable assistance. 
The respected respresentatives of the 
civic community of Washington who 
worked closely with the committee 
should likewise receive personal thanks. 

I hope now that the collective aspira- 
tions of all those who have worked to 
bring the bill forward to its present pos- 
ture before the United States Senate 
may be realized. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

EXHIBIT I 


[From the Georgetown Law Journal, vol. 46, 
winter 1957-58] 


THE CONSTITUTIONALITY OF HOME RULE AND 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATION FOR THE DISTRICT 
or COLUMBIA ' 

(By Roy P. Franchino +2?) 


PARTI. HISTORICAL CONSIDERATIONS AND HOME 
RULE * 


I. Introduction 


Nearly a million persons‘ live in the 69 
square miles * of Washington, the Capital City 
of a Nation which consistently affirms its 
belief in the principle of self-government. 
And yet this Nation denies to those persons 
the right to vote on any national or local 
matter. The District citizens are American- 
ized for the purpose of national and local 
taxation and arms bearing, but not for the 
purpose of voting. They are in the Nation, 
but not a part of it. They are, according to 
law, second-class citizens of our democracy. 

This anomaly is accentuated by the realiza- 
tion that self-government and no taxation 
without representation are basic premises 
upon which this Nation was established, and 
which exist in nearly its entire area Our 


1 This paper was written in partial fulfill- 
ment of the requirements for the doctor-of- 
juridical-science degree at Georgetown Uni- 
versity Law Center, Washington, D. C. The 
author wishes to acknowledge the timely 
comments and guidance of Prof. John S. Bul- 
man, member of the faculty, Georgetown 
University Law Center. 

2 Professor of law, Washington College of 
Law, the American University, Washington, 
D. C. On leave (1957-58) as Fulbright lec- 
turer, University of Padua, Italy; bachelor of 
science, Seton Hall University; bachelor of 
laws, Georgetown University; master of laws, 
University of Michigan; member of the bars 
of the District of Columbia and the State 
of Michigan. 

*Part II on Retrocession and National 
Representation will appear in vol. 46, No. 8, 
of the Georgetown Law Journal. 

*866,000, U. S. Bureau of the Census, De- 
partment of Commerce, Current Population 
Reports, Population Estimates 3 (Series P- 
125, No. 148, 1956). 

š 68.25 square miles. Information obtained 
from the Office of the Surveyor, District of 
Columbia Government, Washington, D. C. 

*The anomaly exists in other Federal 
areas. However, this paper will treat only 
of the District of Columbia. For a general 
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Government “of the people, by the people, 
and for the people,” has as its very founda- 
tion the consent of the governed." 

The right to participate in the election of 
National officers is in accord with the under- 
lying structure of our governmental system. 
The District citizen is subject to national 
laws enacted by Congress and approved and 
administered by the President. Yet, he has 
no right to elect Senators and Members of 
the House of Representatives, nor to vote 
for a Chief Executive. He is deprived of 
“national representation.” 

Moreover, the regulation of local prob- 
lems by locally elected officers is indispens- 
able to the protection of the citizen from 
the evils of an impersonal Government un- 
responsive to the will of the governed. 
Since the local government furnishes such 
essentials as fire and police protection, fa- 
cilities for education, street construction 
and maintenance, sewerage and waste dis- 
posal, and other services which are vital in 
the everyday life of the citizen, that gov- 
ernment should be most responsive to his 
control. But, the District citizen cannot 
participate in the selection of local officials, 
He is deprived of “home rule.” 

Obviously, American political theory sup- 
ports participation by District citizenry in 
the elective procers, whether local or na- 
tional. However, this conclusion does not 
establish the constitutional propriety of in- 
stituting District voting franchise. The ex- 
tent to which Congress may achieve such 
result is the main problem of this article. 


II. Historical Considerations 


1. Important Events Leading to the Estab- 
lishment of the Capital City 

The Continental Congress during the 
Revolutionary period had been meeting in 
several cities due to the exigencies of the 
conflict and for other reasons.* On June 20, 
1783, the Congress was assembled in Phila- 
delphia. Word came to it that a mutinous 
group of soldiers of the Continental Army 
was marching to Philadelphia for the pur- 
poses of obtaining Congressional action on 
delayed back wages. The Congress, through 
a committee, requested protection by the 
State, but State officials refused to act until 
an incident actually took place. The fol- 
lowing day, the discontented soldiers ar- 
rived and stationed themselves with fixed 
bayonets in the street before the State 
House where Congress was assembled, feel- 
ing that such pressure would coerce Con- 
gress into taking cognizance of their griev- 
ance. In spite of this affrontery, Congress 
completed its deliberations for the day with- 
out considering the soldiers’ plight. The 
Members of Congress were permitted to 
pass through the street unobstructed, but 
they were not without apprehension that 
some physical violence might ensue. Con- 
gress again appealed to the State authorities 
to restrain the mutinous group. No action 


treatment of the other areas, see Inter- 
departmental Committee for the Study of 
Jurisdiction Over Federal Areas Within the 
States, Reports, Part 1, The Facts and Com- 
mittee Recommendations (1956). 

“Beard, American Government and Poll- 
tics 88 (10th ed. 1949); 2 C. & M. Beard, The 
Rise of American Civilization 538-43 (1927); 
Binkley & Moos, A Grammar of American 
Politics 129-31 (1949); Friedrich, Constitu- 
tional Government and Democracy 29 
(1941); Keller, Government Is Your Busi- 
ness 2-6 (1951); Morley, The Power In the 
People 53-78 (1949). 

*For detailed statements with references 
to supporting documents see 1 Bryan, A His- 
tory of the National Capital 8-11 (1914); 
Dodd, The Government of the District of 
Columbia 12-13 (1909); 1 Proctor, Washing- 
ton, Past and Present 26-28 (1930); Tin- 
doll, Origin and Government of the District 
of Columbia 31-36 (1903). 
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was taken, and Congress was again in- 
formed that none would be taken unless 
some actual outrage were committed to 
persons or property. It was felt by Con- 
gress that a repetition of the menacing ac- 
tions by the soldiers would not be consid- 
ered by the State authorities as a sufficient 
provocation to warrant action. Because of 
this failure to assure Congress due protec- 
tion, the assembly was forced to adjourn and 
reconvene elsewhere. This incident empha- 
sized to Congress the need for a site of its 
own, independent of any State control. 
Congress felt that it was unable to com- 
mand respect, maintain its dignity, or even 
protect its own peace and safety if required 
to meet in a city in some one of the States 
where the public authority and mainte- 
nance of public order were entirely under 
the control of the local sovereign. The Con- 
tinental Congress needed a site of its own. 

Therefore, such a provision was incorpo- 
rated in the Constitution of the United 
States, adopted by the requisite number of 
States in the year 1788. Article I, section 8, 
clause 17 (hereinafter referred to as the 
“District clause”) specifies that Congress 
shall have the power “to exercise exclusive 
legislation in all cases whatsoever, over such 
District (not exceeding 10 miles square) as 
may, by cession of particular States, and the 
acceptance of Congress, become the seat of 
the Government of the United States * * *.” 

The question of the location of this per- 
manent Capital devolved into a sectional 
dispute, since it was believed that the area 
in which the Capital was situated might gain 
an advantage in revenue or in some other 
way. During the debates many States made 
offers of sites, and both Maryland and Vir- 
ginia passed acts of cesssion.® 

At this time Congress was also disturbed 
by the question of whether the States should 
assume payment of the Revolutionary War 
debts. Since the assumptionists also favored 
a northern site for the Capital while their 
opponents favored a southern site, they 
compromised by passing an assumption act 
and an act” establishing the Capital on the 
Potomac River, then considered to be a 
southern site. The latter act provided 
“that a district of territory, not exceeding 10 
miles square, to be located * * * at some 
place between the mouths of the Eastern 
Branch and Connogochegue, be, and the 
same is hereby accepted for the permanent 
seat of the Government of the United 
States.” 4 

Section 2 of the act empowered the Presi- 
dent to select three Commissioners to deter- 
mine the exact boundaries and make the 
necessary purchases. The Commissioners 
were appointed, but their power was limited 
to merely superintending the physical de- 
velopment of the area for the accommoda- 
tion of the Federal Government, then seated 
temporarily in Philadelphia.” They did not 
enact or promulgate laws of general appli- 
cation. 

In the perlod between 1790, the year of 
the passage of the act, and 1800, the year in 
which Congress took up residence on the 
Potomac, the legislatures of the grantors, 
Maryland and Virginia, controlled the area 
of the Capital City, as provided for in the 
acts of cession and in the Congressional act 


*2 Laws of Maryland 1788, c. 46 (Kilty 
1800); 13 Laws of Virginia 43 (Hening 1823). 

Act of July 16, 1790, c. 28, 1 Stat. 130 
(later amended by 61 Stat. 643 (1947), 4 
U. S. C. §§ 71-73 (1952) ). 

3 Act of July 16, 1790, c. 28, § 1, 1 Stat. 130, 

® As a concession to the northern and east- 
ern members who had wanted a northern 
site (lower falls of the Delaware River), it 
was provided in the same bill which ulti- 
mately established the Capital at Washing- 
ton that the temporary and immediate Capi- 
tal be at Philadelphia for 10 years until 1800, 
Act of July 16, 1790, c. 28, § 5, 1 Stat, 130. 
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of acceptance. Congress officially took up 
residence on the first Monday in Decem- 
ber 1800." 


2. Intent of the Founding Fathers 


The provision in the Constitution per- 
taining to the Capital is relatively brief. It 
states simply that “Congress shall have 
power * * * to exercise exclusive legislation 
in all cases whatsoever, over such Dis- 
trict * * * as may * * * become the seat of 
the Government of the United States * * *.” 
The constitutionality of franchise depends on 
the legal interpretation of this provision. 

The problem revolves around the use of 
the word “exclusive.” Was it intended to 
exclude all others, including the local in- 
habitants, or does it merely exclude the 
States? 

To answer this question it is helpful to 
ascertain the intent of the authors of the 
Constitution, as evidenced by their state- 
ments and the surrounding circumstances. 

The Journals of the Constitutional Con- 
vention will be of assistance." The Pinckney 
draft of the Constitution, May 29, 1787, pro- 
vided for a Federal District, but this was not 
discussed until July 26, 1787. At that time 
Col. George Mason of Virginia spoke in favor 
of such District and indicated it should not 
be located in another State especially in a 
State capital since this would lead to juris- 
dictional disputes and tend to provincialize 
the National Capital. Mr. John Langdon of 
New Hampshire also opposed locating the 
National Capital in a State capital unless 
the Federal District were excepted from any 
and all jurisdiction of the individual State. 
In the discussion, others favored the above 
points. On August 11, 1787, the necessity 
of fixing the Federal City in a central loca- 
tion was again discussed. On September 5, 
1787, the clause as it now stands was 
approved. 

It is quite clear that the objective of the 
Founding Fathers was to create a Federal 
District free from any control by an indi- 
vidual State.“ If the framers intended to 
exclude the people from asserting their 
rights, the Journals fail to show this, In 
the Federalist papers, which are generally 
recognized as indicative of the intent of the 
Constitution-makers, Madison wrote the 
following: 

“The indispensable necessity of complete 
authority at the seat of government carries 


33 For a complete and accurate account of 
the creation of the city of Washington, as 
the Federal City, including a full exposition 
of the manner in which and the terms on 
which the lands were conveyed to the orig- 
inal commissioners, see Morris v. United 
States, 174 U. S. 196 (1899), commonly called 
the Potomac Flats case. See also Tindall, 
op. cit. supra note 5, at 5-30; S. Misc. Doc. 
No, 237, 51st Cong., Ist sess. 24-25 (1890). 

“2 Farrand, the records of the Federal 
Convention of 1787 at 127-128 (rev. ed. 1937). 

15 See also District of Columbia v, John R. 
Thompson Co., 346 U. S. 100, 109-110 (1953); 
Bryan, op. cit. supra note 5, at 1; Tindall, op. 
cit. supra note 5, at 6; S. Misc. Doc. No. 237, 
5ist Cong., lst sess. 36 (1890); S. Doc. No. 653, 
61st Cong., 2d sess. 2 (1910); S. Doc. No. 403, 
63d Cong. 2d sess, 3 (1914); hearings before 
the House Committee on the Judiciary, 69th 
Cong., ist sess., ser. 20, at 2-3 (1926); hear- 
ings before the Subcommittee on Home Rule 
and Reorganization of the House Committee 
on the District of Columbia, 80th Cong., Ist 
sess, 583-564 (1947); hearings before the Sub- 
committee on Home Rule and Reorganization 
of the Senate Committee on the District of 
Columbia, 82d Cong., Ist sess. 95-96 (1951); 
hearing before the Subcommittee on the 
Judiciary of the Senate Committee on the 
District of Columbia, 83d Cong., Ist sess. 68 
(1954); Naylor, the District of Columbia, its 
legal status, 21 Georgetown L. J. 21, 23 
ee note 3 Geo. Wash. L. Rev. 205-206 
(1935). 
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its own evidence with it. It is a power exer- 
cised by every legislature of the Union, I 
might say of the world, by virtue of its gen- 
eral supremacy. Without it, not only the 
public authority might be insulted and its 
proceedings interrupted with impunity; but a 
dependence of the members of the General 
Government on the State comprehending the 
seat of the government, for protection in the 
exercise of their duty, might bring on the 
national councils an imputation of awe or 
influence, equally dishonorable to the Gov- 
ernment and dissatisfactory to the other 
members of the Confederacy. This considera- 
tion has the more weight, as the gradual ac- 
cumulation of public improvements at the 
stationary residence of the Government 
would be both too great a public pledge to be 
left in the hands of a single State, and would 
create so many obstacles to a removal of the 
Government, as still further to abridge its 
necessary independence. The extent of this 
Federal District is sufficiently circumscribed 
to satisfy every jealousy of an opposite na- 
ture. And as it is to be appropriated to this 
use with the consent of the State ceding it; 
as the State will no doubt provide in the com- 
pact for the rights and the consent of the 
citizens inhabiting it; as the inhabitants will 
find sufficient inducements of interest to be- 
come willing parties to the cession; as they 
will have had their voice in the election of 
the Government which is to exercise author- 
ity over them; as a municipal legislature for 
local purposes, derived from their own suf- 
frages, will, of course, be allowed them; and 
as the authority of the legislature of the 
State, and of the inhabitants of the ceded 
part of it, to concur in the cession, will be 
derived from the whole people of the State, in 
their adoption of the Constitution, every im- 
aginable objection seems to be obviated.” 1° 

The first sentence seems to import that 
this authority was to be all-inclusive without 
exception. However, the next sentence clear- 
ly shows that such all-inclusiveness was not 
intended, since it likens the authority of 
Congress over this District to that of a State 
legislature over its State capital. Thus it 
appears that the Founding Fathers merely 
desired to transfer general supervisory au- 
thority over local government from the State 
legislatures concerned in its relationship to 
the District should exercise the same author- 
ity as theretofore had been exercised by the 
ceding State legislatures. This is precisely 
what Congress did during the period from 
1802 to 1871, in enacting provisions for local 
municipal governments." And the Supreme 
Court has supported the view equating Con- 
gress’ relation to the District to that of a 
State's relationship to its capital or other 
cities within its borders.* 

In the fourth sentence, Madison is obvi- 
ously reflecting on the position that this 
District should be free from any State con- 
trol so as not to be obstructed in its actions 
and not to be subjected to any influence 
contrary to the national interest. He fur- 
ther states that any subsequent develop- 
ment of the Federal District may result in 
such supervision by a State that this would 
increase the dependence of the Federal Dis- 
trict upon that State. The sentence reflect- 
ing jealousies of opposite nature, if con- 
strued contextually and in the light of the 
purpose of the Federalist Papers to encour- 
age the States to adopt this provision, has 
reference to the States concern that the 
Federal District may reach such a level of 
development as to embrace fields of jurisdic- 
tion of areas normally controlled by the 
States. This statement was made to impress 


% The Federalist No. 48, at 267-268 (Lodge 
edition, 1888) (Madison). 

117 See II, 3, B-D, infra. 

38 District of Columbia v. John R. Thomp- 
son Co. (346 U. S. 100, 108 (1953)); Atlantic 
Cleaners & Dyers, Inc., v. United States (286 
U.S. 427, 434-435 (1932) ). 
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upon the States that this new entity was 
sufficiently circumscribed so as not to pose 
a threat to State sovereignty. 

In his last sentence Madison clearly indi- 
cates that the cession will not preclude Con- 
gress from affording the citizens of the ceded 
area their voice in the election of the gov- 
ernment which is to exercise authority over 
them and a nrunicipal legislature for local 
purposes, derived from their own suffrage. 
It is submitted that in the former quote 
Madison had reference to national suffrage 
(national representation) and in the lat- 
ter local suffrage (home rule), for if both 
are to be construed as applying to local 
suffrage, the latter quote is surplusage. He 
referred to national representation in the 
first instance because of its more general 
scope. Logically, he then referred to the 
subordinate type of franchise, i. e., voting 
for a municipal legislature.” 

It cannot be overemphasized that through- 
out the debates regarding the selection of 
the site and the adoption of the District 
clause, the desire for an area free from State 
control was paramount. The insulting inci- 
dent challenging the very existence of a Fed- 
eral Congress was uppermost in the minds 
of the Founding Fathers. They desired an 
area in which they would not be subject to 
the control or influence of subordinate po- 
litical entities. At no time during the pro- 
longed debates was there any mention of 
the effect upon the franchise (whether na- 
tionally or locally) of the then residents by 
the cessions and the acceptance by Congress 
of the ceded territory. The Members of 
Congress still had fears of the dissolution 
and failure of the newly created Union; ” 
they had apprehensions that the States 
would subordinate the weak Federal Gov- 
ernment to their own ends; they were still 
smarting from the effects of the shameful 
mutinous incident; they were desirous of 
settling the site problem. They inadver- 
tently omitted consideration of the political 
status of the citizens of the Capital City 
which présumably would be small in size 
and negligible in population. 

It is to be noted that the original enabling 
act allowed the laws of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia to be operative until such time that 
Congress took up residence. Thus, during 
that interim period, the citizens enjoyed 
both local and national suffrage notwith- 
standing the fact that the District was a 
Federal jurisdiction and theoretically under 
the exclusive control of Congress. 

The ceding States could have prevented 
the situation that now exists by reserving 
that the rights of their citizens should not 
be impaired.“ Such a reservation would 
have insured the continuation of franchise 
rights. However, it is reasonable to assume 
that the ceding States felt such a reserva- 
tion was not necessary, that such political 
rights went with the transfer of jurisdiction. 
It would seem that any view which considers 
that the Founding Fathers intended to pre- 
clude such a basic right would be contrary 
to the rights and privileges existing in the 


“For other analyses of Madison’s paper 
with the same conclusion, see Hearings Be- 
fore a Subcommittee of the Senate Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, 77th Cong., Ist sess., 
36-37 (1941); Hearings Before the Judiciary 
Subcommittee of the House Committee on 
the District of Columbia, 81st Cong., 1st sess., 
409-10, 419-21 (1949). 

% See Hearings Before the House Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, 75th Cong., 3d sess. 
ser. 19, at 118 (1938). 

3! See note 8 supra, See also Hearings Be- 
fore the House Committee on the Judiciary, 
69th Cong., 1st Sess., ser. 20, at 50 (1926). 

232 This procedure had been employed in 
the cession of other territories to the United 
States. See Noyes, Our National Capital and 
Its Un-Americanized Americans, 216-219 
(1951). 
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ceding States and totally inconsistent with 
the underlying principles which gave rise to 
the Federal Congress. 

A study of the making of the District 
clause and related circumstances makes it 
clear that there was no intent on the part 
of the authors of the Constitution to violate 
the American principle that couples repre- 
sentation with taxation, by excluding resi- 
dents of the District from voting participa- 
tion in the local and national assemblies.“ 


3. Governmental Development of the District 
of Columbia 


A. Levy court: The laws of cession of 
both Maryland and Virginia provided that 
the State laws shall continue to operate in 
the ceded areas until Congress could set up a 
government. In the Federal act of accept- 
ance, Congress stated “that the operation of 
the laws of the State within such District 
shall not be affected by this acceptance, 
until the time fixed for the removal of the 
Government thereto, and until Congress shall 
otherwise by law provide.” % 

In view of this, the laws of each grantor 
State continued in operation and new laws 
were passed. The only authority exercised 
by the Federal Government was that con- 
ferred upon three Commissioners to acquire 
lands on the eastern side of the Potomac and 
to provide buildings for the Government of 
the United States.” 

In the Maryland-ceded territory, there were 
the incorporated town of Georgetown and 
portions of Montgomery and Prince Georges 
Counties. Each county was governed by a 
levy court. In early Maryland, it was cus- 
tomary for the commissioners of the several 
counties to assess all necessary levies for the 
public expenses and to administer the vari- 
ous county affairs. In later times such duties 
were performed by local justices of the peace. 
The meeting of the justices of the peace for 
this purpose came to be known as levy court, 
and in 1798 the Legislature of Maryland des- 
ignated that seven justices of the peace of 
those annually commissioned should be em- 
powered by the Governor and Council as jus- 
tices of the levy court in each county.” 
Thus, when Congress assumed jurisdiction in 
December 1800, part of the ceded area was 
being governed by two such courts, one for 
the area previously in Montgomery County 
and one for the area previously in Prince 
Georges County. 

On February 27, 1801, Congress passed an 
act * setting up two counties in the District, 
one embracing the territory lying east of the 
Potomac to be called the county of Washing- 
ton; the other lying west of the Potomac, 
to be called the county of Alexandria. The 
act also provided that the laws of the ceding 
States shall continue to be operative in their 
respective areas.” Shortly thereafter Con- 
gress made provision for appointment by the 
President of officials with functions familiar 
to the people of the territory. The act speci- 
fied “that the magistrates, to be appointed 
for the said district, shall be and they are 
hereby constituted a board of commission- 
ers within their respective counties, and 


*This discussion has considered the in- 
tent of the Founding Fathers as bearing on 
the meaning of the District clause. It has 
not been concerned with the extent to which 
such intent may be counteracted by a literal 
construction of other provisions of the Con- 
stitution. This point will be treated in the 
section entitled “National Representation: 
Judicial Considerations” in part II of this 
article in 46 Georgetown L. J. No. 3. 

* Act of July 16, 1790, chap. 28, sec. 1, 1 
Stat. 130. 

25 Id. sec. 3. 

™2 Laws of Maryland chap. 34 (1798) 
(Kilty 1800). 

sAn Act Concerning the District of Co- 
lumbia, chap. 15, sec. 2, 2 Stat 104 (1801). 

= Id. sec. 1. 
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shall possess and exercise the same powers, 
perform the same duties, receive the same 
fees and emoluments, as the levy courts or 
commissioners of county for the State of 
Maryland possess, perform, and receive; and 
the clerks and collectors, to be by them ap- 
pointed, shall be subject to the same laws, 
perform the same duties, possess the same 
powers, and receive the same fees and emolu- 
ments as the clerks and collectors of the 
county tax of the State of Maryland are en- 
titled to receive.” * 

Pursuant to this enactment, the levy court 
of the county of Washington was initiated 
and continued to operate in conformance 
with the Maryland system. In 1812 Congress 
gave additional power to this body, and pro- 
vided for its composition of seven members 
to be designated annually by the President 
from among the existing magistrates of the 
county.” In 1862, Congress gave further 
powers to the court and provided that no 
longer would members have to be appointed 
from the ranks of the justices of the peace. 
A year later, Congress made full provision for 
the court, defining its jurisdiction and 
duties, increasing the number of its mem- 
bers to nine and providing that members 
be appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate" There were several later acts 
modifying certain powers of the court, but 
its nature and importance were in no way 
affected. It continued to operate as set up 
in the act of 1863 until abolished in 1871 
when Congress created a District government 
comparable to that of the territories™ 

The character of the levy court is accu- 
rately,and comprehensively described by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
Levy Court v. Coroner + 

“The levy court is the body charged with 
the administration of the ministerial and 
financial duties of Washington County. It 
is charged with the duty of laying out and 
repairing roads, building bridges, and keep- 
ing them in good order, providing poor- 
houses, and the general care of the poor; 
and with laying and collecting the taxes 
which are necessary to enable it to dis- 
charge these and other duties, and to pay 
the other expenses of the county. It has 
the capacity to make contracts in reference 
to any of these matters, and to raise money 
to meet these contracts. It has perpetual 
succession, Its functions are those which, 
in the several States, are performed by 
county commissioners, overseers of the 
poor, county supervisors, and similar 
bodies with other designations. Nearly all 
the functions of these various bodies, or of 
any of them, reside in the levy court of 
Washington. It is for all financial and min- 
isterial purposes the county of Washing- 
ton.” * 

It is to be noted that throughout the 
development of this unique governing body, 
at no time was there home rule. Granted, 
arguendo, that these appointed officials were 
local in origin, they certainly were not em- 
powered to take office by virtue of the votes 
of the local constituents. Thus, to the ex- 
tent that these administrative bodies exer- 
cised control in their areas, such control was 
devoid of corresponding voting rights on the 
vod of the constituency. 

wn: The town of Georgetown 
me been incorporated in 1789 with provi- 


= Act of March 3, 1801, ch. 24, sec. 4, 2 
Stat. 115. 

» Act of July 1, 1812, ch. 117, sec. 10, 2 
Stat. 773. 

a Act of May 3, 1862, ch. 63, sec. 8, 12 
Stat. 384. 

= Act of March 3, 1863, ch. 106, 12 Stat. 
799. 

as An act to provide a Government for the 
District of Columbia, ch. 62, 16 Stat. 419 
(1871). 

*69 U.S. (2 Wall.) 501 (1864). 

= Id, at 507-08. 
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sions for a mayor, recorder, 6 aldermen and 
10 common councilmen. The six alder- 
men were designated by the incorporating 
act and were to hold office during good be- 
havior. All free men over 21 years of age 
who met certain property and residence re- 
quirements were to elect 10 common coun- 
cilmen, who also were to continue in office 
during good behavior. The mayor was 
elected from the aldermen annually, with 
the then mayor, aldermen, common coun- 
cilmen, and a recorder participating as the 
electors. Vacancies among the aldermen 
were to be filled from among the members 
of the common council in the same manner 
as above. Council vacancies were filled in 
the same elective manner as in the original 
instance. This setup was altered by a 1797 
enactment requiring that the members of 
the common council be elected for 2 years 
only and providing that any citizen of 

own could be mayor.* Georgetown 
continued to function under the laws of 
Maryland until Congress enacted a new 
charter in 1805%* This act provided for a 
board of common councilmen of 11 mem- 
bers elected annually by the free white male 
citizens who met a tax and residency test. 
Also, these same voters elected 5 persons 
to serve as aldermen for 2 years. The alder- 
men and councilmen in conjunction with 
the recorder annually chose a mayor. This 
charter continued in operation until 1830 
when the provision for selecting a mayor 
was changed to a biennial election by the 
voters qualified to elect aldermen and coun- 
cilmen.” In 1856, Congress modified the 
requirements by permitting voting franchise 
for every free white male citizen who had 
reached the age of 21 years, had resided 
within the town limits for a year, and had 
made the necessary tax payment.” This 
structure continued until 1871 when Con- 
gress abolished the separate cities including 
Georgetown.“ 

The residents of the old town of George- 
town were afforded home rule from its incep- 
tion. This continued during the period of 
Congressional control notwithstanding the 
exclusive designation given to the author- 
ity to be exercised by the Federal Legisla- 
ture. It is to be further noted with respect 
to Georgetown that Congress enacted modify- 
ing legislation pertaining to the existing 
home rule thus tacitly, if not expressly, ap- 
proving of its home rule feature, 

C. City and county of Alexandria: The ter- 
ritory embraced in the Virginia act of cession 
included the county and city of Alexandria. 
The county court exercised control in the 
county and was composed of justices of the 
peace appointed by the Governor. Vacancies 
in the court were filled upon recommenda- 
tions by other members of the court. The 
county court annually prepared an expense 
statement, assessed taxes, and assumed ju- 
risdiction as to the laying out and repairing 
of roads, and of the construction and repair 
of bridges and public buildings. It also sub- 
divided the county into a number of districts 
for the care of the poor. For each district, 
the qualified voters elected three persons to 
take care of the poor. They served as over- 
eeers meeting annually for the purpose of 
making regulations for the care of the poor 
and levying taxes to be used in support of the 
latter. 


32 Laws of Maryland ch. 23 (1789) (Kilty 
1800). 

m2 Laws of Maryland ch. 56 (1797) (Kilty 
1800). 

* An act to amend the charter of George- 
town, ch. 32, 2 Stat. 332 (1805). 

» An act to amend the charter of George- 
town, ch. 229, 4 Stat. 426 (1830). 

“An act to amend the charter of George- 
town in the District of Columbia, ch. 84, sec. 
2,11 Stat. 32 (1856). 

“ See note 30 supra. 

“Virginia Collection of Acts in Force, 29, 
91, 189, 261 (Davis, 1794). 
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Shortly after the Congress set up the 
county of Alexandria in the District, it was 
provided that the magistrates to be appointed 
would exercise the same powers and perform 
the same duties as the levy courts or county 
commissioners of Maryland.“ This did not 
produce a change in the government of Alex- 
andria County since the power of the Vir- 
ginia county courts had been the same as 
that of the levy courts of Maryland. This 
was the form of government for the county 
of Alexandria while it remained part of the 
District. 

The town of Alexandria was incorporated 
in 1779.4 Under the charter, qualified voters 
annually elected 12 persons who were to 
choose among themselves a mayor, a recorder, 
and 4 aldermen; the remaining persons were 
to form a common council. The 12 persons, 
now mayor, recorder, aldermen, and common 
council, met together for passage of ordi- 
nances or regulations. 

Congress in 1804 enacted a new charter 
for the town of Alexandria.“ This estab- 
lished a common council of 16 members to be 
elected annually from 4 wards of 4 represent- 
atives each. The voters were to be free white 
male freeholders of full age who had been 
housekeepers for 3 months therein and had 
paid public taxes in their respective wards. 
The mayor was elected annually by the com- 
mon council. The charter was not substan- 
tially changed until 1843 when Congress pro- 
vided for a popular and annual election of 
the mayor, the voting qualifications for 
electors being the same as those which ap- 
plied in electing the common council.“ 

The ceded area of Virginia was not used 
by the Federal Government. This fact an- 
gered the Virginia populace concerned since 
they felt the loss of certain advantages which 
otherwise would have accrued. They also 
felt prejudiced in that they had been disen- 
franchised except for local suffrage. Further, 
Congress had not devoted any consideration 
to modernizing the somewhat archaic Vir- 
ginia laws which were then operative. In the 
year 1846, Congress was petitioned for an 
act retroceding the city and county of Alex- 
andria to Virginia." The Virginia Legisla- 
ture spurred by petitions had already enacted 
an acceptance statute * if Congress decided 
to retrocede. The Congressional committee 
considering the petitions reported favorably. 
On July 9, 1846, Congress retroceded the area 
in question to Virginia subject to a vote of 
acceptance by the citizens of the area.” The 
vote favored retrocession and this became ef- 
fective by the Presidential proclamation of 
September 7, 1846." 

The county of Alexandria was lacking in 
“home rule.” The officers who in some as- 
spects governed were appointed rather than 
elected. On the other hand, the people of 
the city of Alexandria enjoyed “home rule” 
during the entire period of its assumption 
into the District. This was true during the 
interim period of 1790-1800 and also from 
the date of Federal assumption of power to 
the date of retrocession. And this was so 
notwithstanding the “exclusive” authority 
designation given to Congress. 


“ Act of March 3, 1801, ch. 24, sec. 4, 2 Stat. 
115. 

“10 Laws of Virginia 172, ch. 25 (Hening, 
1822). 

& An act to amend the charter of Alexan- 
dria, ch. 15, 2 Stat. 255 (1804). 

“ An act to amend the charter of the town 
of Alexandria, c. 30, sec. 1, 5 Stat. 599 (1843). 

“A detailed discussion of retrocession will 
be presented in part II of this article to be 
published in vol. 46, No. 3 of the Georgetown 
Law Journal. 

# Laws of Virginia 1845-46, p. 50, c. 64. 

H. R. Rep. No. 325, 29th Cong., Ist sess. 
(1846) . 

æ Act of July 9, 1846, c. 35, 9 Stat. 35. 

= 9 Stat. 1000. 
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D. City of Washington: The city of Wash- 
ington continued to be under the jurisdic- 
tion of the laws of Maryland until May 1802, 
when Congress granted the city its first char- 
ter which incorporated the area and divided 
the city into three wards.“ A council was 
constituted of 12 members, who were an- 
nually elected by qualified voters. The 12 
electees chose 5 others from among them to 
form a second chamber. The mayor was an- 
nually appointed by the President of the 
United States. Ordinances passed by the 
council were submitted to the mayor for his 
approval. An 1804 enactment modified the 
composition of the council and required that 
each chamber consist of nine members an- 
nually elected.“ This act continued the 
charter arrangement for a period of 15 years. 
A material change took place in 1812. The 
new act established a government composed 
of a mayor, a board of aldermen, and a board 
of common council.“ The board of aldermen 
was to consist of 8 members, elected bien- 
nially, 2 from each of the 4 wards of the 
city. The board of common council was to 
consist of 12 members elected annually, 3 
from each ward. The mayor was to be elected 
in a joint vote by the board and council. 
The elective franchise continued to be re- 
stricted to white male citizens who paid taxes. 

The charter of 1820 required that the 
mayor be elected biennially by the persons 
qualified to vote for the board and council. 
This charter remained substantially the same 
until 1848 when certain public offices, i. e., 
assessor, register, collector, and surveyor, were 
made elective and suffrage was extended to 
all free white males of 21 years of age who 
were subject to school tax and had made 
other proper tax payments.” The next most 
important change took place in 1867 when 
Congress eliminated the race restriction and 
provided for suffrage regardless of race or 
color." 

On February 21, 1871, Congress reorganized 
the government of the District in a way sim- 
ilar to that provided for United States terri- 
tories.“ By this act the entire District was 
created a municipal corporation and the 
charters of Washington and Georgetown and 
the laws relating to the government of the 
county of Washington were repealed. The 
executive power was to be exercised by a 
Governor appointed by the President, and 
confirmed by the Senate. The legislaitve 
power was vested in a legislative assembly 
composed of a council and a house of dele- 
gates. The council had 11 members ap- 
pointed by the President with the approval 
of the Senate. The house of delegates was 
composed of 22 members elected annually by 
the people. The Governor had a right to 
veto proposed acts subject to an overriding 
by two-thirds of all the members of the 
council and house of delegates. The right of 
suffrage was exercised by all male citizens 
over 21 years of age. The legislative power 
of the District extended to all rightful sub- 
jects of legislation within the District, con- 
sistent with the Constitution of the United 
States and the provisions of the enabling act 
subject, however, to certain limitations con- 
tained in the act itself. All acts of the leg- 
islative assembly were at all times subject to 
repeal or modification by the Congress of the 
United States. 

The act also created a Board of Public 
Works consisting of the Governor and four 


* Act of May 3, 1802, c. 53, 2 Stat. 195. 

5 Act of February 24, 1804, c. 14, secs. 1, 2, 
2 Stat. 254. 

™ Act of May 4, 1812, c. 75, secs. 1-3, 2 Stat, 
721. 
=% Act of May 15, 1820, c. 104, sec. 3, 3 Stat. 
583. 

5 Act of May 17, 1848, c. 42, 9 Stat. 223. 

5 An act to regulate the elective franchise 
in the District of Columbia, c. 6, sec, 1, 14 
Stat. 375 (1867). 

* See note 30 supra, 
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persons appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate. The Board had the 
power to make all regulations considered 
necessary for keeping in repair the streets, 
avenues, and sewers of the city and all other 
work which should be entrusted to it by the 
legislative assembly or by Congress. The act 
further provided for the election of a non- 
voting delegate to the House of Representa- 
tives, with the same rights and privileges 
exercised and enjoyed by the delegates from 
the Territories of the United States and he 
became an ex officio member of the House 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 
The District sent such a delegate to the House 
from 1871 to 1875. This territorial form of 
government continued for only 3 years. A 
serious overextension of credit coupled with 
the financial panic of 1873 bankrupted the 
District and led to the repeal of the act of 
1871.” 

During the period commencing with the 
Congressional act of acceptance through the 
year 1874, the citizens residing in the area 
then designated as the city of Washington 
enjoyed the privilege of “home rule.” As a 
result of the various legislative changes, the 
people did not have the full right to vote 
for the entire lawmaking group, but it did 
exist as to a part of the legislative assembly. 
This was a measure of “home rule” since 
they did participate in the election of local 
officials who would then contribute to the 
legislative process. Again, this right existed 
notwithstanding the “exclusive” legislative 
power vested in Congress, 

E. District of Columbia, commission form 
of government: On June 20, 1874, a new 
law governing the District was passed.” It 
provided that the delegate to the House then 
serving would be permitted to continue for 
the term for which he was elected, but such 
token representation would thereafter be 
discontinued. The President was to appoint 
three Commissioners vested with all powers 
formerly exercised by the Governor and the 
Board of Public Works. However, the Com- 
missioners were strictly forbidden to make 
any contract or incur any obligation “other 
than such contracts and obligations as may 
be necessary to the faithful administration 
of the valid laws enacted for the government 
of said District, to the execution of existing 
legal obligations and contracts, and to the 
protection or preservation of improvements 
existing, or commenced and not completed, 
at the time of the passage of this act.™” 

An officer of the Engineer Corps of the 
United States Army was to be detailed by 
the President to have control of all public 
improvements. This government by Com- 
missioners was to be a temporary expedient. 
And the very act creating the new government 
established a joint select committee to con- 
sider a permanent form of government for 
the District.“ 

The act of June 11, 1878,“ which made the 
District a municipal corporation, created the 
local government in its present form.“ Un- 
der this organic law, the administrative au- 
thority in the District was vested in three 
Commissioners appointed by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate. Even though 
these Commissioners are not elected officials, 
Congress has conferred upon them extensive 


™1 Proctor, op. cit, supra note 5, at 139. 

© An act for the government of the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes, c. 337, 
18 Stat. 116 (1874). 

% Id, sec, 2. 

e Id. sec. 5, 18 Stat. 118. 

® An act providing a permanent form of 
government for the District of Columbia, c 
180, 20 Stat. 103 (1878), 10 U. S. C. sec. 189 
(1952) (codified in part). 

There have been some slight modifica- 
tions. See, e. g., 21 Stat. 460 (1881), 26 
Stat. 1113 (1890), 10 U. S. C, sec, 189 (1952), 
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powers of legislation on local matters,” and 
has delegated certain functions to agencies 
which are responsible either to the Commis- 
sloners or to Congress.” 

Under both commission forms of govern- 
ment, which have existed from 1874 to date, 
the citizens have lacked “home rule.” The 
governing officials do haye authority to pro- 
vide for municipal regulations, but no right 
exists in the District citizens to vote for 
them. 

F. National representation: When Con- 
gress accepted the ceded areas, it stated that 
the laws of Maryland and Virginia shall con- 
tinue operative in their respective areas." 
In view of this the residents in the area 
voted for national officers from 1790 through 
the election held in November 1800. That 
national election was the last in which the 
populace participated, for the Federal Gov- 
ernment officially took up residence in De- 
cember 1800.” True, the citizens of the Dis- 
trict during the territorial period elected a 
delegate to the House of Representatives, but 
he was a nonvoting delegate. Thus, national 
representation suffrage has been totally lack- 
ing in the District since December 1800. 


III, The problem of taxation without 
representation 


A vital principle of American political 
philosophy is that taxation without repre- 
sentation is outside the orbit of democratic 
governmental processes. Nevertheless, such 
a phenomenon exists in our Nation’s Capital. 
If such a political principle is a constitu- 
tional requirement embracing the entire 
United States, then Congress is falling short 
of its duty to District citizens. Yet, as is 
apparent, this basic tenet does not impose a 
mandate upon Congress to afford franchise. 
Why is this so? 

Subsequent to (1) the assumption of ju- 
risdiction of the Capital City area by Con- 
gress in December 1800, at which time rep- 
resentation in the national assembly ceased, 
and (2) the setting up of the tem 
commission form of government in 1874, at 
which time representation in a local assem- 
bly ceased, the residents of the District have 
been denied commensurate representation 
in the very bodies which formulate the taxes 
to be levied upon them. This would appear 
to be violative of one of the bases for the 
War of Independence, a violation which 
seems to strike at the roots of our Constitu- 
tion. However, our great Chief Justice Mar- 
shall has ruled to the contrary, In Lough- 
borough v. Blake,” the first case to consider 
this point, the plaintiff sued in trespass to 
try the right of Congress to impose a direct 


& Section 3 of the 1878 act (note 60 supra) 
transferred to the Commissioners the powers, 
rights, duties, and privileges which had been 
vested in the Commissioners appointed un- 
der the 1874 act (note 57 supra). The es- 
sence of these functions under the 1874 act 
is therefore noteworthy: Section 3 (Engi- 
neer Commissioner established to have power 
over control of bridges and public works; 
application of taxes to payment of expenses 
of District of Columbia to support public 
schools, fire department and police; power 
to locate hack stands and erect lights and 
lampposts); section 5 (repair of pavements, 
with requirements for bids); section 6 (au- 
thority to regulate police and functions of 
Board of School Trustees); section 8 (ap- 
pointment of health officers to enforce laws); 
section 9 (sanitary inspectors). 

% For reference to the delegations of va- 
riety of functions see District of Columbia 
Commissioners, The Government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia 12, 13 (1955). 

* Act of July 16, 1790, c. 28, sec. 1, 1 Stat. 
130 (1790). 

* Tindall, op. cit. supra note 5, at 17. 

© Tindall, op. cit. supra note 5, at 12. See 
also United States v. John Hammond, 26 
Fed. Cas. 96, No. 15293 (C. C. D. C. 1801). 

18 U. S. (5 Wheat.) 317 (1820). 
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tax in the District. Marshall, in entertain- 
ing an appeal by the plaintiff, first referred 
to article I, section 8 of the Constitution 
which confers on Congress the “power to lay 
and collect taxes,” and concluded that since 
no place was indicated, such power extended 
to all areas over which Congress had juris- 
diction including the District. He then dis- 
cussed article I, section: 2, which states that 
“representatives and direct taxes shall be ap- 
portioned among the several States which 
may be included within this Union, accord- 
ing to their respective numbers. * * *” 

As to this provision, he indicated that its 
generality was designed to bear on all within 
the Union. If the intent was to exclude the 
District from its purview, it should have been 
so stated. Also, he did not believe that any 
inference to the effect could flow from such 
language. The direct taxes were to be ap- 
portioned according to numbers and were 
not to be dependent upon representation. 
The clause was not intended to create any ex- 
emption from taxation or to make taxation 
dependent upon representation, but to fur- 
mish an apportionment standard for each 
State.™ 

After construing article I, section 9, to give 
the Congress power to impose a direct tax 
on the District, he posed the problem of 
whether such construction would do violence 
to the principle which was asserted in the 
Revolution—that representation is insepar- 
able from taxation. The Chief Justice dis- 
posed of this point as follows: 

“The difference between requiring a con- 
tinent, with an immense population, to sub- 
mit to be taxed by a government having no 
common interest with it, separated from it 
by a vast ocean, restrained by no principle of 
apportionment, and associated with it by no 
common feelings; and permitting the repre- 
sentatives of the American people, under the 
restrictions of our Constitution, to tax a part 
of the society, which is either in a state of 
infancy advancing to manhood, looking for- 
ward to complete equality so soon as that 
state of manhood shall be attained, as is the 
case with Territories; or which has volun- 
tarily relinquished the right of representa- 
tion, and has adopted the whole body of 
Congress for its legitimate government, as is 
the case with the District, is too obvious not 
to present itself to the minds of all. Al- 
though in theory it might be more congenial 
to the spirit of our institutions to admit a 
representative from the District, it may be 
doubted whether, in fact, its interests would 
be rendered thereby the more secure; and 
certainly the Constitution does not consider 
their want of a Representative in Congress as 
exempting it from equal taxation.” 

It is clear that Justice Marshall did not be- 
lieve that the Constitution required repre- 
sentation to correspond with taxation in the 
District. 

A later case Heald v. District of Columbia,” 
supported Marshall's theory. In this case 
the plaintiff sued to recover the amount of 
tax paid under protest. One of the objec- 
tions made was that the tax statute was void 
because it subjected residents of the District 
to taxation without representation. Justice 
Brandeis, after spelling out the situation of 
the District residents, disposed of the conten- 
tion as follows: 

“Tt is sufficient to say that the objection is 
not sound. There is no constitutional pro- 
vision which so limits the power of Congress 
that taxes can be imposed only upon those 
who have political representation. And the 
cases are many in which laws levying taxes 
for the support of the government of the 
District have been enforced during the period 
in which its residents have been without the 
right of suffrage." ” 


Id. at 319-20. 
Id. at 324-25. 
259 U.S. 114 (1922). 
"Id. at p. 124. 
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The Supreme Court, then, does not hold 
that Congress must afford representation to 
the residents of the District of Columbia. 
Congress may tax, and has taxed, without 
corresponding representation. 

It is submitted that this view, i. e., taxa- 
tion without representation is not a con- 
stitutional requisite as to certain areas in- 
cluding the District, is one inimical to the 
American way. The decisions discussed 
above seem to be strongly worded and rather 
harsh in their result. Although literally 
they may be justified, certainly they do not 
accord with general American political 
theory. 

It follows from the cases discussed that 
the principle of “taxation without represen- 
tation” cannot be used as a mandatory com- 
mand upon Congress to afford representa- 
tion to District citizens. It is not a con- 
stitutional requirement insofar as the Dis- 
trict is concerned. Thus the requirement or 
propriety of home rule and national repre- 
sentation cannot be based on this principle. 


IV. Judicial development of home rule for 
the District of Columbia ™ 


The main issue confronting the courts 
arises in the interpretation of the language 
of the District clause of the Constitution. 
As has been indicated, the comprehensive 
nature of the jurisdictional authority and 
the intent of the draftsmen seem to favor 
home rule for the District. However, the 
use of the word “exclusive” in the clause 
may be intended to prevent the existence of 
other legislative bodies, thus insuring sole 
control by Congress. Such a construction 
would prohibit Congress from delegating its 
legislative power to a subordinate body. If, 
however, the District clause is construed as 
permitting such a delegation, the question 
arises whether it may be only to an ap- 
pointive body responsible to Congress or 
whether Congress could entrust it to an 
elective group. If such a delegation is 
proper, then the extent to which the sub- 
ordinate group could legislate must be ex- 
amined to determine whether it would be 
limited to purely local laws—laws of mu- 
nicipal concern such as those regulating 
public health, schools, streets, and parks, or 
whether it could go further and legislate 
general laws—laws of statewide concern 
normally enacted by State legislatures in 
States which have provided home rule for 
their cities, such as rules of property, laws 
of contract generally, laws of commercial 
paper, legal proceedings and remedies, and 
criminal codes.** Further there is the ques- 
tion whether such body could be empowered 
to enact national laws—laws normally en- 
acted by Congress as a National Legislature. 
If any or all of the above lawmaking is per- 


= See the Constitutional Status of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, S. Doc. No. 653, 61st Cong., 
2d sess. (1910); Joint Hearings Before the 
Subcommittees on Home Rule and Reorgan- 
ization of the Senate and House Committees 
on the District of Columbia, 80th Cong., 2d 
sess., pp. 496-512 (1948); Memorandum With 
Respect to the Constitutionality of Certain 
Provisions of H. R. 4902 and S. 1968 Relating 
to Legislative Proposals of the District 
Council, prepared by the Office of the Legis- 
lative Counsel, House of Representatives 
(1948); Home Rule for the District of Co- 
lumbia?, the Georgetown University Forum 
Broadcast Reprint, October 10, 1954; Notes, 
Delegable Powers and the District of Co- 
lumbia: An Old Problem in a New Setting, 
vol. 21, George Washington Law Review, p. 
337 (1953); Home Rule for the District of 
Columbia Without Constitutional Amend- 
ment, vol. 3, George Washington Law Re- 
view, p. 205 (1935). 

% Generally see 1 Antieau, Municipal Cor- 
poration Law sec. 3.17 (1955); 7 McQuillin, 
Municipal Corporations sec 24.198 (3d ed. 
1949). 
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missible, it is then necessary to consider the 
extent to which Congress must retain a 
string of control, and if a string is to be 
retained, how this should be accomplished. 
A consideration of the pertinent decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court and the 
District of Columbia courts will aid in 
formulating conclusions on these matters. 
1. Cases prior to 1871 

From the time of its creation until 1871 
the city of Washington was governed by an 
elected local assembly. The question arises 
whether such a body is permitted by the 
District clause, and, if so, what constitu- 
tional limitations are there upon its powers. 

The first significant decision was that of 
the United States Supreme Court in Cohen 
v. Virginia.“ Congress had authorized the 
city of Washington to enact a lottery statute 
to raise money for city improvements. 
Cohen, in Virginia, sold a lottery ticket con- 
trary to the law of Virginia forbidding such 
a sale, and the question arose whether Con- 
gress intended to authorize the city of Wash- 
ington to enact legislation providing for the 
sale of lottery tickets in States where the 
law prohibited it and, if so, whether such 
act of Congress was constitutional. The 
Court held that the act of Congress was not 
intended to give authority to the local as- 
sembly to legislate on activity outside of 
the District. In view of this holding, the 
Court was not required to decide whether 
Congress could constitutionally authorize the 
local assembly to enact a law to be operative 
out of its city limits. However, the Court, 
in reaching its conclusion as to the extent 
of authority conferred, made the following 
statement: 

“The subject on which Congress was em- 
ployed when framing this act, was a local 
subject; it was not the establishment of a 
lottery, but the formation of a separate body 
for the management of the internal affairs 
of the city, for its internal government, for 
its police. Congress must have considered 
itself as delegating to this corporate body 
powers for these objects, and for these ob- 
jects solely”. 

It seems that the Court by dictum recog- 
nized the propriety of the local assembly's 
authority to legislate within its confines. 
Since the local assembly was then an elec- 
tive body, this was a recognition in principle 
of the concept of home rule. 

In Washington v. Eaton,” the next case 
chronologically, it was held that the power 
given by Congress to the corporation of the 
city of Washington, to pass bylaws for the 
government of the city, was not a delegation 
of the power of the exclusive legislation 
given to Congress by the Constitution of the 
United States. On this point, the court said: 

“It has also been suggested that, by the 
Constitution of the United States, Congress, 
and Congress alone, has the right to legis- 
late for this District; that it is a power 
which cannot be delegated; and that the 
legislative power granted by Congress to the 
corporation of Washington, is a delegation 
of that power of exclusive legislation, which, 
by the Constitution, is vested in Congress 
alone. If this doctrine be correct, then is 
Congress, at once, deprived of one of its most 
important legislative powers; that of grant- 
ing charters to corporations aggregate within 
the District; for it is, by common law, inci- 
dent to every corporation aggregate to make 
bylaws for the government of its own mem- 
bers.” 9 

Here again the court in treating of the 
propriety of lawmaking by a local assembly 
is speaking in terms of a grant of municipal 
lawmaking power as not being violative of 


the exclusive legislation grant to Congress, 
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The legislative assembly was an elective one, 
and thus the “home rule” principle was again 
supported. 


2. 1871 to the Thompson Case (1953): Dis- 
trict of Columbia Courts 

It is to be noted that the first two cases 
discussed concerned the propriety of the lo- 
cal assembly’s acts prior to the institution 
of the territorial government of 1871. They 
favored the “home rule” principle insofar 
as it involved “local” lawmaking. With the 
territorial government of 1871, Congress pro- 
ceeded on the theory that it had power to 
delegate to the District assembly not only 
legislative authority over municipal sub- 
jects, such as are normally granted by states 
to cities, but broader legislative authority 
over matters of general interest not related 
to municipal government. This is reflected 
in the enabling statute: 

“Sec. 18 * * * That the legislative power 
of the District shall extend to all rightful 
subjects of legislation within said District, 
consistent with the Constitution of the 
United States and the provisions of this 
act. ++» 

The only significant cases bearing on the 
extent to which Congress may delegate gen- 
eral legislative authority to the District are 
those involving acts of the legislative assem- 
bly of the territorial government of 1871. 
The acts of this assembly and their judi- 
cial treatment are especially relevant and 
noteworthy. 

Grant v. Cooke,” decided in the old Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia, 
involved an act of the legislative assembly 
of the District, which was approved on July 
10, 1871, and provided for a $4 million bond 
issue for street repair. Section 14 of the act 
of February 21, 1871, creating the new Dis- 
trict government, provided a limit on the 
aggregate debt of the District which might 
be created, and the question in the case 
was merely whether in computing the out- 
standing debt of the District, the remaining 
debts of the former cities of Georgetown 
and Washington (which cities had been 
abolished by the act of 1871) should be in- 
cluded. No question was raised or decided 
as to the validity of the broad delegation 
of legislative authority by Congress to the 
legislative assembly in the act of 1871. The 
nature of the District government created 
by that act was nevertheless discussed. The 
main opinion of the court did refer to the 
legislative assembly's act as the act of the 
territorial government of July 10, 1871. 
Such reference was an explicit recognition 
of the territorial status of the new assem- 
bly. The concurring opinion of Justice Mac- 
Arthur is even more important in this re- 
spect. He felt the new assembly's powers 
were the same as that of a territorial gov- 
ernment. He said: 

“There can be no doubt that the act was 
formed after the model of the existing ter- 
ritorial governments, and is analogous to 
them in its general provisions. The slight- 
est inspection will show not only a similar- 
ity in the kind of powers conferred, but in 
the terms and phraseology employed by Con- 
gress to convey their intention. If we find 
in the statutes respecting the territorial 
governments the same terms and powers as 
in that organizing a government ‘for all that 
part of the territory of the United States 
included within the Distirct of Columbia,’ it 
follows as a legal and necessary result that 
similar powers of government were conferred 
in both cases.” ** 

The first section of the enabling act re- 
ferred to the new government as a municipal 
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government. Justice Mac Arthur held that 
this afforded all the usual municipal powers, 
but he did not believe this precluded a ter- 
ritorial grant. His language in support of 
this is as follows: 

“All this is, however, quite consistent with 
the grant of powers contained in the body 
of the statute creating a political govern- 
ment analogous to those in the Territories. 
The frame of the law as well as its details 
and even its vocabulary indicate that to es- 
tablish a government must have been the 
meaning of Congress.” * 

In further support of his opinion that a 
territorial grant was intended, he considered 
some of the limitations imposed on the new 
government as reflecting on the territorial or 
statelike status of such government. He 
said: 

That a grant of legislative power was in- 
tended is not only evident from the very 
words in which it is always conveyed, but 
this conclusion derives confirmation from 
the limitations whidh are imposed upon its 
exercise, Several of these illustrations afford 
the highest evidence of this intent. Who 
but the executive of such a government 
could grant pardons and respites to those 
convicted of crimes against the law. The 
18th section declares that the legislative 
power granted to the new government shall 
be subject to all the restrictions and limi- 
tations imposed upon States by the 10th 
section of the 1st article of the Constitution 
of the United States, which provides that no 
State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or 
confederation, nor grant letters or marque 
and reprisal, nor pass bills of attainder. 
These are constitutional prohibitions that it 
would be preposterous to apply to a city or- 
ganization. They are appropriate only to 
States, or governments similar to them. On 
looking into the 20th section we find that 
the legislative assembly shall not have power 
to pass any ex post facto law, or law impair- 
ing the obligation of contracts, and the pre- 
ceding 17th section declares that it shall not 
pass special laws in the cases therein men- 
tioned, and all of which are similar to the 
corresponding safeguards interwoven in the 
text of the State and Territorial constitu- 
tions; but they would be solecisms in the 
charters incorporating our towns and cities. 
The same conviction is produced by the 
special grants contained in other parts of the 
act.” 

Although the holding was not dependent 
upon a finding of the propriety of a delega- 
tion of “general” lawmaking power, certainly 
the characterization of the new government 
by the main opinion as being “territorial” 
is indicative of a favorable view on this 
point. The concurring opinion is more em- 
phatic and takes the position that a dele- 
gation of general lawmaking power would be 
proper and refers to the enabling act as 
declaratory of this view. 

In District of Columbia v. Saville,” an in- 
formation charged violation of an act of the 
legislative assembly of June 23, 1873, regu- 
lating shows and exhibitions in the sale and 
disposal of seats, The act forbade the pro- 
prietors of theaters to sell tickets, after the 
opening of an exhibition, so as to reserve 
particular seats not reserved in the sale of 
tickets previous to the opening. Violators 
were subject toa fine. The information was 
quashed by the supreme court of the District 
in general term upon the ground that the 
enactment was beyond the power of the as- 
sembly. In this respect the court said: 

“The provisions of the act are attempted to 
be justified on the ground that it is a mere 
police regulation, and as such, within the 
competence of the late legislative assembly 
to enact. We are all of the opinion that the 
act has nothing whatever of the character of 
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a police regulation, but on the contrary that 
it is an unwise, vexatious, and unlawful in- 
terference with the rights of private prop- 
erty.” * 

The court was not required to pass on the 
propriety of a delegation of authority to 
enact police regulations since the act in 
question was not of that type. Although the 
decision does not affirmatively support such 
delegation, it does not indicate that such 
delegation would necessarily be invalid. 

In United States v. May,” the defendant 
had been indicted by a grand jury of the 
District for causing an abortion in violation 
of an act of the legislative assembly of the 
District passed in 1872, The supreme court 
of the District sustained the conviction and 
the authority of the legislative assembly to 
enact the law under which the prosecution 
had occurred. It held that the act of the 
assembly was within the authority of section 
18 of the Organic Act of 1871. There was 
no challenge of the authority of Congress to 
delegate legislative authority to the District 
assembly and thus such question was not in 
issue. Since spelling out the crime of abor- 
tion is reasonably to be characterized as 
“general” lawmaking, the court thus tacitly 
recognized such a delegation. 

Further, the court referred to the argu- 
ment that the legislative assembly had no 
power to pass the act.” This argument was 
based on section 1 of the organic act creat- 
ing the District government, which provides 
as follows: 

“(The District is] created into a govern- 
ment by the name of the District of Colum- 
bia, by which name it is hereby constituted 
a body corporate for municipal purposes, 
and may contract amd be contracted with, 
sue and be sued, plead and be impleaded, 
have a seal, and exercise all other powers of 
a municipal corporation not inconsistent 
with the Constitution and laws of the 
United States and the provisions of this 
act.” 9 

The court took the position that it was 
unnecessary to inquire into the precise lim- 
its of legislative power granted because it 
believed the power granted was defined with 
great precision in section 18 of the organic 
act.” 

The court did not speak in terms of “gen- 
eral” and “local” lawmaking, but in view of 
its reliance upon the pertinent portion of 
the 1871 act and its ultimate holding, it 
seems by dictum that it would support a 
grant of “general” lawmaking power al- 
though it never passed on the propriety of 
such a delegation by Congress to the District 
assembly. 

In Roach v. Van Riswick,™ the Supreme 
Court of the District was faced with the 
question whether or not an act for the Dis- 
trict legislative assembly of August 23, 1871, 
making judgments liens on equitable in- 
terests in land was within the power of the 
assembly. The court first referred to the con- 
stitutional provision affording Congress jur- 
isdiction over the District and then, with re- 
spect to the word “exclusive” it stated: 

“It may be admitted that the term ‘ex- 
clusive’ has reference to the States, and 
simply imports their exclusion from legisla- 
tive control of the District, and does not 
necessarily exclude the idea of legislation 
by some authority subordinate to that of 
Congress and created by it.” * 

This statement made it apparent that the 
use of the word “exclusive” in the empower- 
ing clause was designed to eliminate any 
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infringement upon Congressional power by 
a competing State. It very clearly indicated 
that “exclusive” did not preclude a delega- 
tion by Congress of its power to legislate to 
a subordinate body, thus disposing of the 
issue not decided in the May case. After 
reciting the general rule against such dele- 
gation, the court said: 

“But this fundamental rule, which for- 
bids the delegation of legislative power, is 
subject to a qualification. It is admitted, 
that even without any express constitu- 
tional authority, a legislature may create 
municipal corporations with certain powers 
of local government. According to the spirit 
of the institutions, the regulation of local 
concerns in a town, is considered as prop- 
erly belonging to its inhabitants, and not 
properly the subject of general legislation; 
and it is hardly looked upon as a delegation 
of legislative authority, properly so-called, 
to confer this power of regulation on local 
boards, assemblies, or other inferior officers. 
It is rather the grant of a power to pass 
bylaws. Legislative authority for corporate 
action is of course necessary, and it is al- 
Ways subject to legislative revision and con- 
trol. But municipal regulation of the in- 
ternal economy of a town, is universally 
recognized as something distinct from the 
exercise of legislation, which is invested by 
the constitution of a State in its legislature, 
and cannot be delegated. Cooley Con. Lim., 
191." 

The court then referred to the distinction 
between powers which are municipal (local) 
und powers which are legislative (general). 
It conceded that the dividing line would be 
difficult to ascertain but maintained that 
the distinction is a valid one. In support of 
this it stated the following: 

“Notwithstanding the difficulty of laying 
down general rules, there are some subjects 
to which we can, with reasonable certainty, 
assign their proper place, as between the 
State and the municipality. Thus, universal 
usage and legislation recognize the preserva- 
tion of public order, morals and health, the 
regulation of markets and places of amuse- 
ments, the inspection of provisions, the im- 
provement and repair of streets, and, as an 
incident to others, the levying of general 
taxes and special assessments, as appropriate 
powers of a municipality. 

“On the other hand, titles to property, its 
transfer and transmission, the form and ef- 
fect of judicial proceedings, the formalities 
and effect of contracts, the law of commer- 
cial papers, the whole subject of crimes and 
other subjects of equally general interest, 
one would naturally assign to the highest 
legislative authority in a State.” ™ 

As to the general legislative powers, the 
court pointed out that a delegation of these 
to a variety of municipalities would bring 
forth a chaotic result violative of the need 
for uniformity. The laws referred to were 
those pertaining to rules of property, laws of 
contract generally, laws of commercial paper, 
legal proceedings and remedies, and criminal 
codes. As a further illustration of this 
point, the court referred to the District when 
it had both Georgetown and Alexandria as 
municipal corporations and assumed a situ- 
ation where the municipal corporations had 
been given general legislative power: 

“It would have been preposterous for Con- 
gress to have committed to each the power 
of regulating or ordaining legal proceedings 
and remedies, establishing the law of con- 
tracts, etc., within their respective corporate 
limits. Three or four different systems of 
law would have prevailed, the creatures of 
municipal action; and great confusion and 
perhaps conflict would have prevailed.” ® 

The court then considered the argument 
that Congress could delegate legislative au- 
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thority to the District in the same manner 
as it had done to Territories. The court did 
not agree with this argument, stating that 
“until it can be considered as settled, that 
the ‘power to dispose of and make all need- 
ful rules and regulations respecting the ter- 
ritory, or other property belonging to the 
United States,’ is identical with the power 
to exercise exclusive legislation over such 
District as may become the seat of govern- 
ment, the practice of Congress in regard to 
the territorial governments furnishes us no 
authoritative guide in the interpretation of 
the clause relating to the District of Colum- 
bia.” % 

The court then concluded that the act of 
the District legislature declaring judgments 
rendered by the court to be liens on equitable 
interests in land was an act of legislation 
which only Congress could pass and it was 
therefore void and inoperative.” This, in 
effect, characterized the act in question as a 
general law. Although the court was not 
obliged to rule on a propriety of local law 
delegation, it seemed to favor such delega- 
tion. 

This opinion is frequently referred to as 
bearing on the constitutional problem of 
home rule for the District. A summary of 
its conclusions is important. 

1. The court did not have to decide the 
question of the propriety of a delegation of 
local lawmaking authority but its dictum 
supports the view that Congress, although 
having the exclusive power to legislate for 
the District, can provide for a local elected 
subordinate legislative body to enact local 
or municipal laws. 

2. The general laws are to be enacted by 
Congress. The attempt by Congress in this 
case to delegate general lawmaking power 
was unconstitutional. 

3. The court conceded the difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing between local law and general 
law, but stated the following to be examples 
of local law: preservation of public order, 
morals and health, the regulation of markets 
and places of amusement, the inspection of 
provisions, the improvement and repair of 
streets, and, as an incident to the aforemen- 
tioned, the levying of general taxes and spe- 
cial assessments. The following were 
deemed examples of general law: titles to 
property, its transfer and transmission, the 
form and effect of judicial proceedings, the 
formalities and effect of contracts, the law of 
commercial papers, and the subject of crimes. 

4. The court refused to hold that Congres- 
sional power over the District was the same 
as that over the Territories. 

It seems clear from the dictum of the 
aboye decision that the court would be 
willing to approve partial “home rule,” i. e., 
a delegation of legislative power to an elec- 
tive assembly for the purpose of enacting 
“local” laws, but that it would not approve 
total “home rule,” i. e., a delegation of leg- 
islative power to an elective assembly for the 
purpose of enacting “general” as well as lo- 
cal laws. The court pointedly emphasized 
the distinction between the two types of 
laws and apparently considered it a weighty 
factor in making its decision. 

The issue of the propriety of delegating 
the power to enact “local” laws supported 
by the Roach dictum was squarely before the 
court in the following two cases. The hold- 
ings were clearly in favor of such delega- 
tion. 

In Cooper v. District of Columbia,“ the 
supreme court of the District considered an 
ordinance of the legislative assembly of the 
District passed August 23, 1871, providing for 
the licensing of produce dealers within the 
limits of the District. The court sustained 
the act of the legislative assembly on the 
ground that the licensing of produce dealers 
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was a municipal matter in respect of which 
Congress had power to delegate legislative 
authority to the District government, and 
the court distinguished the decision in the 
Roach case on that ground, 

Here the court recognized the distinction 
articulated in the Roach case and upheld 
the act in question since it was one of 
“local” (municipal) nature. The court in 
this instance affirmatively upheld the pro- 
priety of a delegation of “local” lawmaking. 

In District of Columbia v. Waggaman,™ 
the supreme court of the District had before 
it a suit on a bond given in connection with 
a license to engage in the business of a real 
estate agent issued pursuant to an act of 
the legislative assembly approved August 23, 
1871, requiring real estate agents in the Dis- 
trict to obtain licenses and give bond for 
the honest and due performance of all du- 
ties required by law. The argument was 
made that Congress had no authority to del- 
egate “general” legislative power to the Dis- 
trict government, but only municipal power; 
thus the licensing act was invalid. The 
court sustained the validity of the license 
tax and, in speaking of the Roach case, it 
said: 

“In Roach v. Van Riswick * * * this court 
held that the very broad terms in which 
the Organic Act of 1870 granted legislative 
powers to the legislative assembly had the 
effect to clothe that body with only such 
powers as might be given to a municipal 
corporation, and that it was not competent 
for Congress to delegate the larger powers of 
general legislation which it had itself re- 
ceived from the Constitution. We are still 
satisfied with that decision; but we hold, on 
the other hand, that the provision referred 
to had the effect to bestow every power of 
municipal legislation which could be given 
to a municipal corporation, and especially 
the power of taxation and the implied or 
included power to provide measures by 
which taxes may be enforced and col- 
lected.” 1% 

Here the court again recognized the Roach 
distinction and used it as a basis for the 
decision. Whereas they would permit a 
local law (the act in issue), they would 
object to a general law. 

In Smith v. Olcott * the Court of Appeals 
of the District was concerned with a portion 
of section 21 of the act of the legislative 
assembly of the District of August 23, 1871, 
which fixed the rate of charges by autioneers 
for selling real estate at public auction in 
the District. It was attacked on the ground 
that it was an attempt to exercise a general 
legislative power over the freedom of con- 
tracts, which was not within the power of 
Congress to delegate. The court invalidated 
the act of the legislative assembly as a 
general law. In discussing the extent to 
which Congress could delegate to a District 
legislative assembly, it stated: 

“Congress has express power ‘to exercise 
exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever,’ 
over the District of Columbia, thus possess- 
ing the combined powers of a general and 
of a State government in all cases where 
legislation is possible. But as the repository 
of the legislative power of the United States, 
Congress in creating the District of Columbia 
‘a body corporate for municipal purposes,’ 
could only authorize it to exercise municipal 
powers.” 1% 

It is clear at this point that the court is 
conforming to the Roach distinction. As 
to its holding that this was an exercise of 
general legislation, it made the following 
pointed remarks: 

“It is not a mere local regulation within 
the scope of the powers ordinarily delegated 


to municipal corporations, but an attempt 
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at the exercise of a general legislative power 
over the freedom of contracts. 

“It is essentially different from the power 
exercised in other parts of the act in the 
matter of regulating the occupation of auc- 
tioneers, and laying a license tax upon the 


same. 

“It also differs from those enactments, 
frequently made by municipal bodies under 
special delegations of power, which regulate 
the charges, by fixing a maximum rate, of 
all persons engaged in certain particular 
callings, as for example, hackmen who make 
special use of the public streets and places 
in the pursuit of their regular calling. 

“It will be observed that the regulation 
in question does not undertake to fix a 
maximum rate of charges for auctioneers, 
leaving parties free to contract for less if 
they see proper, but undertakes to prescribe 
one absolute, invariable charge for all sales 
of real estate. In this respect it resembles 
an act prescribing the fees of public officers, 
for official services compulsorily rendered, 
and which, as a matter of sound public 
policy, are not permitted to become the 
subject of special contract.” * 

Here the court specifically considers the 
Roach distinction controlling and applies the 
general law limitation as a basis for its deci- 
sion. This is made clear in view of the em- 
phasis the court places on municipal enact- 
ments, which presumably would have been 
upheld. 

In Coughlin v. District of Columbia,” a 
joint resolution of Congress of February 26, 
1892, empowered the Commissioners of the 
District “to make and enforce all such rea- 
sonable and usual police regulations in addi- 
tion to those already made * * * as they 
may deem necessary for the protection of 
lives, limbs, health, comfort, and quiet of all 
persons and the protection of all property 
within the District of Columbia.” 1% 

This statute was held not to justify a regu- 
lation promulgated by the Commissioners re- 
quiring the owners or occupants of buildings 
or land fronting upon a paved sidewalk in 
the District to remove snow and ice there- 
from. This court said: 

“It is regulation, not legislation, that is 
authorized; the reasonable regulation of the 
exercise of right, not the imposition of a 
duty; the usual police regulation for the 
maintenance of public order, not the levying 
of a tax either in the way of enforced labor 
or in the way of purchase of materials for 
sprinkling the sidewalks. Whatever power 
the Legislature itself may have in the prem- 
ises, certainly it is not to be presumed to 
have granted such plenary authority as is 
here claimed under the joint resolution of 
1892. 

“That various municipalities may have ex- 
ercised such power, as appears from various 
municipal ordinances collated in the brief 
on behalf of the appellee, is not to the point. 
Municipalities are usually vested with quasi- 
legislative powers, among them the sovereign 
power of taxation and assessment, and from 
the fact that municipal ordinances are else- 
where to be found, analogous to the so-called 
regulation here in question, it is not to be in- 
ferred that similar powers exist in the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia. The 
Commissioners are not the municipality, but 
only the executive organs of it; and Congress 
has reserved to itself, not only the power of 
legislation in the strict sense of the term, 
which it cannot constitutionally delegate to 
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anyone or to any body of men, but even the 
power of enacting municipal ordinances, 
such as are within the ordinary scope of the 
authority of incorporated municipalities. It 
has delegated to the Commissioners simply 
the power of making police regulations, and 
only such police regulations as are usual and 
commonly known by that designation.” 1% 

Here the court concedes only that Congress 
has delegated authority to make police regu- 
lations. Although it seems to distinguish 
between the power to legislate and municipal 
ordinancemaking in conformance with the 
Roach distinction, it does not express its 
opinion as to the propriety of the distinction 
or the propriety of a delegation of municipal 
ordinancemaking power. Therefore, it 
neither affirms nor disapproves Congress’ au- 
thority to delegate local lawmaking au- 
thority. 

In United States ex rel. Daly v. MacFar- 
land,“ it appeared that Congress had ex- 
tended to the Commissioners of the District 
power to make plumbing regulations, and 
had provided that violations of such regula- 
tions should be punishable by fine or, in 
default of payment thereof, by imprison- 
ment. The Commissioners promulgated reg- 
ulations, but included an additional penalty 
for violations, the revocation of the plumb- 
er’s license. Acting under the regulations 
thus promulgated, the Commissioners for- 
feited a license. In a mandamus proceeding 
to compel restoration of the license, the 
court held that it was not within the power 
of the Commissioners to provide the addi- 
tional penalty. 

The court seems to recognize the Roach 
distinction in equating the District's rela- 
tionship to Congress to that of a city toa 
State: 

“It is well settled that the District of Co- 
lumbia has no legislative power, it being 
merely a municipal corporation bearing the 
same relation to Congress that a city does to 
the legislature of the State in which it is 
incorporated.” 1 

The court however did not characterize 
the act in question, but established its im- 
propriety by stating that the power for such 
enactment should have been expressly con- 
ferred and since this was lacking it was 
beyond the power of the local assembly. 
Here again the court fails to reach the ques- 
tion of the propriety of Congressional dele- 
gation and thus neither affirms nor denies 
Congress’ authority to delegate lawmaking 
authority. 

In Johnson v. District of Columbia: the 
court ruled that sections 1 and 2 of the act 
of the legislative assembly of August 23, 
1871, prescribing a fine, inter alia, for cruelty 
to animals, were mere police regulations. 
Referring to the propriety of the act it 
stated: 

“We think it clear that the two sections 
of the act above referred to * * * are mere 
police regulation, and therefore within the 
scope of powers delegated to the municipal- 
ity by Congress. Stoutenburgh v. Hennick, 
129 U. S. 141 * * * ; Smith v. Olcott, 19 
App. D. C. 61. Cruel treatment of helpless 
animals at once arouses the sympathy and 
indignation of every person of 
human instincts—sympathy for the helpless 
creature abused, and indignation toward the 
perpetrator of the act; and in a city, where 
such treatment would be witnessed by 
many, legislation like that in question is in 
the interest of peace and order and con- 
duces to the morals and general welfare of 
the community. Laws for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals may well be regarded as 
an exercise of such police powers. That 
good government calls for the condemnation 
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of such acts as are prohibited by the ordi- 
nance ought not to be questioned. The 
subject is preeminently one for local munic- 
ipal regulation.” 43 

It is clear that the court recognized the 
Roach distinction and held that the par- 
ticular act was a local law, and therefore 
valid. 

In the next pertinent case, United States 
v. Cella," the court had before it the pro- 
priety of an indictment based on a violation 
of a Congressional act prohibiting bucketing 
and bucket shopping and abolishing bucket 
shops in the District. The prosecution was 
in the name of the United States. The de- 
fendant contended that the act was local in 
nature and therefore the indictment should 
have been in the name of the District of 
Columbia. His contention was based on a 
District Code provision which seemingly re- 
quired prosecution for local offenses to be in 
the name of the District of Columbia, It 
provided: 

“Prosecutions for violations of all police 
or municipal ordinances or regulations and 
for violation of all penal statutes in the na- 
ture of police or municipal regulations * * + 
shall be conducted in the name of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia * * *. All other criminal 
prosecutions shall be conducted in the name 
of the United States and by the attorney 
for the United States for the District of 
Columbia or his assistants.” "5 

The decision of the court turned upon the 
question whether the Bucket Shop Act was 
& police or municipal ordinance or regula- 
tion, or a penal statute in the nature of a 
police or municipal regulation—an exercise 
of local lawmaking, or whether it was a gen- 
eral offense—an exercise of general law- 
making. 

First, the court considered the nature of 
a municipal ordinance, particularly as to its 
local applicability. 

“A municipal ordinance or police regula- 
tion is peculiarly applicable to the inhabi- 
tants of a particular place; in other words, it 
is local in character. While municipal ordi- 
nances or police regulations are binding upon 
the community affected by them, they do not 
emanate from the supreme power of the 
State, which is the exclusive source of all 
general legislation. Baldwin v. Philadelphia 
(99 Pa. 170); Rutherford v. Swink (96 Tenn. 
564, 35 S. W. 554). When, therefore, Con- 
gress required prosecutions for violations of 
statutes in the nature of police or municipal 
regulations to be in the name of the District 
of Columbia, it undoubtedly had in mind 
such local regulations as were peculiarly ap- 
plicable to conditions here existing. It did 
not, we think, intend to require or permit 
prosecutions under general penal statutes to 
be in the name of the District of Columbia, 
even though the territorial scope of such 
statutes was restricted to the District. A 
statute making it an offense for a motor 
vehicle to exceed a certain limit of speed 
within the city limits would clearly be a 
penal statute in the nature of a police regu- 
lation. Such a statute would be designed to 
regulate the speed of motor vehicles in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of local 
conditions,” 1" 

The court then pointed out that the in- 
stant statute was different and was more of 
a general regulation. 

“The bucket shop statute under consid- 
eration, however, is of a different character. 
We find that statute in the chapter of the 
code devoted to crimes and punishment, and 
in a subchapter governing offenses 
public policy. The commission of the offense 
would be as much against public policy in 


u3 Id. at 522. 

14 37 App. D. C. 433 (1911). 

us An act to establish a code of law for the 
District of Columbia, c. 854, sec, 932, 31 Stat. 
1340 (1901). 

us 37 App. D. C. at 435-36. 
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one place as in another; in other words, while 
the statute is local in its application, it deals 
with a subject matter general in character, 
Admittedly, a prosecution for a second of- 
fense under the act must be in the name of 
the United States, since the punishment 
for such an offense may be imprisonment 
for 5 years. No reason is apparent why a 
prosecution for a first offense should not also 
be in the name of the United States. More- 
over, this statute does not purport to regu- 
late the business of bucketing, but, on the 
contrary, is designed absolutely to prohibit 
it. While the authority to enact such a 
statute may be ascribed to the police power, 
as indeed may be the authority to enact all 
criminal statutes, we think, nevertheless, 
that the act is something more than one in 
the nature of a police or municipal regula- 
tion; that it creates and denounces a gen- 
eral offense, and hence that prosecution 
thereunder was rightly commenced in the 
name of the United States.” =7 

The court made a clear distinction between 
“local” laws and “general” laws as is found 
in the Roach case. Since the act in question 
was not of a District legislature, it did not 
have to meet the constitutional question, 
but the court’s opinion does conform to the 
“local” versus “general” view of the Roach 
distinction. 

The cases treated in this section were all 
decisions of District of Columbia courts. It 
is clear that the Roach distinction was ac- 
cepted and formed the basis for declaring 
acts invalid although the earlier cases of 
Grant v. Cooke and United States v. May were 
in disagreement. 

8. 1871 to the Thompson Case (1953) : 
United States Supreme Court 

In Welch v. Cooke, the Court considered 
an act of the legislative assembly of the 
District of June 26, 1873, providing that all 
real and personal property, valued at less 
than $5,000, actually used within the Dis- 
trict would be exempt from general taxes for 
a 10-year period. The question was whether 
that act of the legislative assembly granting 
the exemption had been repealed. The Court 
held that the above exemption did not create 
an irrepealable contract with the owners of 
such property but merely conferred a bounty 
liable at any time to be withdrawn, and that 
it had been nullified by the act of Congress 
of 1874, which, in repealing the Organic Act 
of 1871, provided that certain taxes should 
“be levied upon all real estate in said Dis- 
trict, except that belonging to the United 
States and to the District of Columbia.” = 

The validity of the act of the legislative 
assembly providing for these exemptions was 
not questioned. However, the Court pointed 
out: 

“It is not open to reasonable doubt that 
Congress had power to invest, and did invest, 
the District government with legislative au- 
thority, or that the act of the legislative 
assembly of June 26, 1873, was within that 
authority.” 1% 

It is to be noted that the Court by dictum 
approved of a delegation of legislative power 
but did not characterize the nature of the 
delegation as to whether it was “general” or 
“local.” Thus the Court opinion is not au- 
thoritative on the Roach distinction, but does 
support the propriety of delegation of legisla- 
tive power to a District assembly. 

In the case of Stoutenburgh v. Hennick,™ 
the Court had under consideration an 1871 
act of the legislative assembly of the District, 
which imposed license taxes on persons en- 

in trade, business, or profession with- 
in the District and which was being applied 


47 Id. at 436. 

us 97 U, S. 541 (1878). 

wAn act for the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes, 
c. 337, sec. 4, 18 Stat. 116 (1874). 

™ 97 U.S. at 542. 

41129 U. S. 141 (1889). 
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to a person engaged in interstate commerce 
who was soliciting the sale of goods on behalf 
of a firm doing business outside the District. 
Hennick was convicted in a police court of 
the District for offering goods for sale in the 
District without having obtained a license. 

The court the principle of dele- 
gation and approved of it for local pur- 


“It is a cardinal principle of our system 
of government, that local affairs shall be 
managed by local authorities, and general af- 
fairs by the central authority, and hence, 
while the rule is also fundamental that the 
power to make laws cannot be delegated, the 
creation of municipalities exercising local 
government has never been held to trench 
upon that rule. Such legislation is not re- 
garded as a transfer of general legislative 
power, but rather as the grant of the author- 
ity to prescribe local regulation, according 
to immemorial practice, subject of course to 
the interposition of the superior in cases of 
necessity. 

Congress has express power “to exercise ex- 
clusive legislation in all cases whatsoever” 
over the District of Columbia, thus possessing 
the combined powers of a general and of a 
State government in all cases where legisla- 
tion is possible. But as the repository of the 
legislative power of the United States, Con- 
gress in creating the District of Columbia ‘a 
body corporate for municipal purposes,” could 
only authorize it to exercise municipal pow- 
ers, and this is all that Congress attempted 
to do. 

The Court then held the act was an at- 
tempt to regulate matters of interstate com- 
merce, so far as it was applicable to persons 
soliciting, as Hennick was, the sale of goods 
on behalf of individuals or firms doing busi- 
ness outside the District: 

“The business referred to is thus definitive- 
ly assigned to that class of subjects which 
calls for uniform rules and national legisla- 
tion, and is excluded from that class which 
can be best regulated by rules and provisions 
suggested by the varying circumstances of 
different localities, and limited in their op- 
eration to such localities respectively. * * * 
It falls, therefore, within the domain of the 
great, distinct, substantive power to regulate 
commerce, the exercise of which cannot be 
treated as a mere matter of local concern, and 
committed to those immediately interested 
in the affairs of a particular locality,” = 

The Court by dictum does favor the Roach 
distinction; but such a position was not 
necessary since the Court relied on a char- 
acterization of “national” lawmaking—the 
regulation of interstate commerce—which, 
in its opinion, could not be delegated to a 
District assembly under any circumstances. 
In view of the absence of an issue involving 
the propriety of a general law delegation, 
the opinion is not necessarily preclusive of 
such delegation. 

In the next case in the Supreme Court, 
Metropolitan R. R. v. District of Columbia, 
the suit was brought. by the District to re- 
cover from the railroad company moneys 
expended by the former in paving construc- 
tion, which was allegedly the company’s 
statutory duty. The question was whether 
the District was a municipal body and as 
such subject to the running of the statute 
of limitations, or, as the District contended, 
a sovereign, or of such sovereign character 
or so identified with or representative of 
the sovereignty of the United States, as to 
be entitled to the prerogatives and exemp- 
tions of sovereignty. In deciding that the 
District was subject to the statute of limi- 
tations, the Supreme Court reasoned as fol- 
lows: 

“All municipal governments are but agen- 
cies of the superior power of the State or 


1 Id. at 147. 
2 Id. at 148. 
1% 132 U.S. 1 (1899). 
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government by which they are constituted, 
and are invested with only such subordinate 
powers of local legislation and control as the 
superior legislature sees fit to confer upon 
them. The form of those agencies and the 
mode of appointing officials to execute them 
are matters of legislative discretion. * * * 

“+ * * It is undoubtedly true that the 
District of Columbia is a separate political 
community in a certain sense, and in that 
sense may be called a State; but the sovereign 
power of this qualified State is not lodged 
in the corporation of the District of Colum- 
bia, but in the Government of the United 
States. Its supreme legislative body is Con- 
gress. The subordinate legislative powers of 
a municipal character which have been or 
may be lodged in the city corporations, or 
in the District corporation, do not make 
those bodies sovereign. Crimes committed 
in the District are not crimes against the 
District, but against the United States. 
Therefore, whilst the District, may, in a sense, 
be called a State, it is such in a very quali- 
fied sense. 

Although the Court was not presented with 
an occasion to apply the Roach principle, 
its language appears to support that prin- 
ciple in view of its reference to “municipal 
governments” and “subordinate powers of 
local legislation.” 

Binns v. United States, *™ the final case in 
this section, appears to support the contrary 
position. It dealt with an act of Congress 
providing that persons conducting certain 
business in the Territory of Alaska should 
apply for and obtain a license from the dis- 
trict court in Alaska, and pay a license fee, 
No question of the power of Congress to 
delegate legislative authority to the local 
government of the Territory of Alaska was 
involved, but the statement of the Court 
quoted below is enlightening as to its atti- 
tude regarding the District: 

“It must be remembered that Congress, 
in the government of the Territories as well 
as of the District of Columbia, has plenary 
power, save as controlled by the provisions 
of the Constitution, that the form of gov- 
ernment it shall establish is not prescribed, 
and may not necessarily be the same in all 
Territories. We are accustomed to that gen- 
erally adopted for the Territories, or a quasi 
State government, with executive, legislative, 
and judicial officers, and a legislature en- 
dowed with the power of local taxation and 
local expenditures, but Congress is not 
limited to this form. In the District of Co- 
lumbia it has adopted a different mode of 
government, and in Alaska still another. 
It may legislate directly in respect to the 
local affairs of a Territory or transfer the 
power of such legislation to a legislature 
elected by the citizens of the Territory. It 
has provided in the District of Columbia 
for a board of three commissioners who are 
the controlling officers of the District. It 
may entrust to them a large volume of legis- 
lative power, or it may by direct legislation 
create the whole body of statutory law ap- 
plicable thereto. For Alaska, Congress has 
established a government of a different 
form. It has provided no legislative body 
but only executive and judicial officers. It 
has enacted a penal and civil code. Having 
created no legislative body and provided for 
no local legislation in respect to the matter 
of revenue, it has established a revenue sys- 
tem of its own, applicable alone to that 
Territory.” ** 

The statement, although dictum, is in- 
teresting in showing that the Court favored 
a view that Congress could set up a govern- 
ment for the District comparable to the 
governments for the Territories and thus 
delegate full authority. This would enabie 
the District government to enact general 
as well as local laws. 


“6 Id. at 8-9. 
1% 194 U.S. 486 (1904). 
= Id. at 491-492. 
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At this point it is to be noted again that 
the later District of Columbia cases had 
recognized the propriety of a delegation of 
local lawmaking power but had refused to 
permit general lawmaking. The Supreme 
Court of the United States had commented 
on the point only while deciding cases on 
other grounds. It seems, however, that not- 
withstanding the Binns case the Supreme 
Court during this time might well have sup- 
ported the District of Columbia courts’ views 
if it had been required to decide the point 
in order to dispose of a case. 


4. The Thompson Case 


This was the status of the problem when 
District of Columbia v. John R. Thompson 
Co., ™ came before the Supreme Court of 
the United States. In view of its distinctive 
importance to the problem concerned, & 
complete development will be presented, 

The factual situation was as follows. 
Three persons of the Negro race, concededly 
well-behaved and respectable persons, en- 
tered defendant's restaurant and asked to be 
scrved. They were told by defendant’s local 
manager that it was not the policy of the 
restaurant to serve members of the Negro 
race, The defendant admitted it refused to 
serve or otherwise accommodate the three 
persons solely because of their race and color. 
The District charged that such refusal was 
in violation of two acts of the legislative 
assembly for the District passed respectively 
in 1872 and 1878. Such authority in the 
assembly was based on the Organic Act of 
1871, setting up a government for the Dis- 
trict. Section 5 of the Organic Act vested 
legislative power in a legislative assembly, 
specifying certain conditions and reserving 
to the Federal Congress certain enumerated 
powers and also supervisory control over the 
assembly. In section 18 it was separately 
provided: 

“That the legislative power of the District 
shall extend to all rightful subjects of legis- 
lation within said District, consistent with 
the Constitution of the United States and 
the provisions of this act, subject, neverthe- 
less, to all the restrictions and limitations 
imposed upon States by the 10th section of 
the Ist article of the Constitution of the 
United States; but all acts of the legisla- 
tive assembly shall at all times be subject 
to repeal or modification by the Congress of 
the United States, and nothing herein shall 
be construed to deprive Congress of the 
power of legislation over said District in as 
ample manner as if this law had not been 
enacted.” 1 

Pursuant to such authority, the legislative 
assembly, on June 20, 1872, enacted the 
following: 

“Any restaurant Keeper or proprietor, any 
hotel keeper or proprietor * * * refusing to 
sell or wait upon any respectable well-be- 
haved person, without regard to race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude * * * 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction in a court having jur- 
isdiction, shall be fined $100, and shall for- 
feit his or her license as keeper or owner of 
a restaurant, hotel, ice-cream saloon, or 
soda fountain * * +,” 139 

A year later, on June 26, 1873, the suc- 
ceeding assembly enacted much lengthier 
sections dealing with the conduct of res- 
taurants, eating houses, and similar estab- 
lishments, and again made it a violation of 
law to refuse to serve any well-behaved and 
respectable person or persons or to discrim- 
inate against any such person in any one 
of several ways. 

The trial judge ruled that the acts of the 
assembly were valid but had been repealed 


328346 U. S. 100 (1953). 

1 An Act To Provide a Government for the 
District of Columbia, €. 62, § 18, 16 Stat, 423 
(1871). 

™ Laws of D. C. 1872, pp. 65-66, § 3. 

331 Laws of D. C. 1873, c. 46, p. 117, § 3. 
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by implication by virtue of later Congres- 
sional legislation“? pertaining to the Dis- 
trict, and he dismissed the information. 
The District then appealed to the Municipal 
Court of Appeals.™ This court treated the 
delegation question favorably, holding that 
the legislative assembly’s act was of a local 
nature. Its pertinent language is as follows: 

“I think that Congress clearly had the 
power under the Federal Constitution to 
delegate to the local assembly the right 
to promulgate regulations of this type. I 
also think that a municipality has the right 
in the exercise of its general police power to 
regulate the conduct of public eating places 
for the protection of the public health, 
safety and order.” 1 

The court cited and discussed the Stout- 


~enburgh, Roach, Cooper and Johnson cases 


and then stated: “In purpose and scope 
they were merely local and regulatory and 
under the several decisions above-referred- 
to were properly delegable by Congress to 
the local assembly.” ” 

The court went on to hold that the 1872 
act had been repealed by the 1873 act but 
that the latter had not been repealed by 
later Congressional statutes. Since the 1873 
act was still in effect, the defendant was 
properly subject to conviction. 

The dissenting opinion of Associate Jus- 
tice Hood held that the acts in question 
were not local and therefore not within 
the power of the District assembly, In 
support of his position he stated the fol- 
lowing: 

“While the distinction between general 
legislation and police or municipal regula- 
tion is not always clear, it seems rather 
obvious to me that the legislation here in 
question was civil-rights legislation, rising 
to a higher plane or dignity than mere regu- 
lation of restaurants and other places of 
public entertainment. The many cases, both 
Federal and State, dealing with civil-rights 
legislation, make it plain that such legisla- 
tion concerns itself with rights rather than 
regulation, although such rights may be 
guaranteed or enforced through regula- 
tion.” 

The court in this case was again adhering 
to the Roach distinction and decided the 
case on the basis that the act in question 
was an exercise of local legislation. 

The case was then appealed to the Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia Cir- 
cuit." Here the majority held that the 
enactments of the legislative assembly were 
of the character of “general” legislation 
which could not constitutionally be delegated 
to the assembly. As to the repeal aspect, 
they felt that the District Code of 1901 re- 
pealed the acts of 1872 and 1873. Regarding 
the Roach distinction, as to which the court 
ruled that the acts were “general,” it made 
the following pertinent statement: 

“But we think that the constitutional pro- 
visions and principles and the rulings and 
reasoning above reviewed—which for this 
court are authoritative—clearly require the 
conclusion that the enactments of the Legis- 
lative Assembly of 1872 and 1873 which are 
under question in the instant case were of 
the character of ‘general legislation,’ the 
power to enact which Congress could not con- 
stitutionally, and did not, delegate to the 
Legislative Assembly.” "s 


12 An act to establish a code of law for 
the District of Columbia, c. 854, 31 Stat. 
1189 (1901). 

1 District of Columbia v. John R. Thomp- 
son Co., 81 A. 2d 249 (D. C. Munic. App. 
1951). 

74 Td. at 251. 

333 Id. at 252-253. 

1% Id. at 265. 

i John R. Thompson Co. v. District of 
Columbia, 92 U. S. App. D. C. 34, 203 F. 2d 
579 (1953). 

13 Id. at 43, 203 F. 2d at 588. 
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With particular reference to the character- 
ization of the acts in question, it stated: 

“The enactments do not relate, in the usual 
sense of the terms, ‘to the promotion or pro- 
tection of the public morals and decency, the 
securing of the public safety against fires, 
explosions, riot or disorder, or other dangers 
to life and limb, the preservation of the pub- 
lic peace and order, the furtherance of sani- 
tation and the safeguarding of the public 
health’ which are the ordinary subjects of 
municipal regulation. * * * The enactments 
are in the nature of civil-rights legislation. 
They undertake to establish in the restaurant 
business, and in the other businesses named, 
a policy of equal service without respect to 
race or color, and to enforce that policy by a 
fine and license forfeiture. Finally, the en- 
actments, though applicable only in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, are, because they are ap- 
plicable in the Nation’s Capital, of national 
interest. In view of the purpose and effect 
of the enactments above described, we think 
that no other conclusion can reasonably be 
reached than that they were of the character 
of general legislation, the power to enact 
which the Congress could not constitution- 
ally delegate to the Assembly.” 1 

The dissenting opinion written by Judge 
Fahy would have upheld the acts in ques- 
tion because (1) they were local in nature 
and (2) they had not been subsequently 
repealed. 

As to point (1) and bearing on the char- 
acterization of a particular act as local or 
general, the following language of the dis- 
senting opinion is especially illustrative: 

“They regulate a local activity, the serv- 
ing of food at a fixed location within the 
District. This is the sort of thing which 
in the several States, unless there is a 
State law to the contrary, is appropriately 
left to municipal authority. This is so not 
merely because the law applies only to a 
local area; it is local by other standards as 
well. Such a regulation is one which the 
immediate governing body of a municipal- 
ity, a city council for example, is likely to 
make its own concern. Higher authority, 
either a State legislature or, as here, Con- 
gress, may legislate upon the subject, but 
until it does local initiative may deal with 
it in accordance with the local point of 
view as to what is conducive to the peace, 
order, morals, or welfare of the community. 

“Under this approach it seems plain the 
equal service provisions must be considered 
municipal or local. They represent the 
views of the Legislative Assembly as to how 
this matter should be regulated within the 
District of Columbia. They do not affect 
the general criminal law, or the descent or 
other disposition of property, or domestic 
relations, or the law of contracts or of torts, 
or interstate commerce, or any other matter 
commonly regulated by general law, but 
the serving of persons in licensed eating 
places in the local community. There is 
no necessity that eating places should be 
subject to identical regulations in all the 
cities of any one State. To hold that a 
municipality is not competent to regulate 
the subject would create a serious gap in 
the power of a community to govern itself 
in a matter of local concern.” 14 

The opinion then referred to segregation 
and fair employment practice ordinances in 
various cities as indicative of how the 
States concerned considered such regula- 
tions." Obviously, they were being treated 
as local laws within the authority of each 
municipality. The opinion also referred to 
a series of District statutes favoring such 
a characterization, and then went on to 
say that it was not necessary to consider the 
constitutionality of a general law enacted 


13 Id. at 44-45, 203 F. 2d at 589. 

2 Td. at 54-55, 203 F. 2d at 599. 

Td, at 55-56, 203 F. 2d at 599-600. See 
notes cited therein. 
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by the District assembly since the acts in 
question were local in nature and therefore 
enforceable in view of an absence of repeal 
by subsequent Congressional legislation.“* 

The Thompson case was then appealed to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The Court first referred to the original act 
setting up the District as the permanent 
seat of the Government of the United States 
and then stated that the subsequent leg- 
islative treatment of the Disrict from that 
date to 1871 need not be discussed for the 
purposes of the decision. The Organic Act 
of 1871 ™™ was the one particularly in issue. 
As to it, the Court noted the following: ** 

(1) The act created a government by the 
name of the District of Columbia, constitut- 
ing it a body corporate for municipal pur- 
poses with all of the powers of a municipal 
corporation not inconsistent with the Con- 
sitution and laws of the United States and 
the provisions of this act, and gave it juris- 
diction over all the territory within the 
limits of the District. 

(2) The act vested legislative power and 
authority in a Legislative Assembly consisting 
of a Council and a House of Delegates, mem- 
bers of the Council to be appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of the 
Senate and members of the House of Dele- 
gates to be elected by male citizens resid- 
ing in the District. 

(3) The act provided, with certain excep- 
tions which the Court did not consider ma- 
terial, that the legislative power of the Dis- 
trict shall extend to all rightful subjects of 
legislation within said District, consistent 
with the Constitution of the United States 
and the provisions of this act. 

(4) All acts of the Legislative Assembly 
were made subject at all times to repeal or 
modification by Congress. 

(5) The act further provided that nothing 
in it should be construed to deprive Con- 
gress of the power of legislation over the Dis- 
trict in as ample manner as if this law had 
not been enacted. 

After setting forth the pertinent provisions 
of the organic act of 1871, the Court took 
the position that the governmental setup 
Was comparable to those in the Territories. 
In this respect, it stated: 

“This government * * * was character- 
ized by the Court as a ‘Territorial govern- 
ment’ (Eckloff v. District of Columbia (135 
U. S. 240, 241). The analogy is an apt one. 
The grant to the Legislative Assembly by sec- 
tion 18 of the legislative power which ex- 
tends ‘to all rightful subjects of legislation’ 
is substantially identical with the grant of 
legislative power to Territorial governments 
which reads: ‘The legislative power of every 
Territory shall extend to all rightful subjects 
of legislation not inconsistent with the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States 
(R. S., section 1851). 

It is to be noted that the Court here is 
merely comparing the 1871 Organic Act with 
the extent of power granted to Territorial 
governments and holding they are similar. 
It does not at this point consider the con- 
stitutionality of the Organic Act of 1871 and 
any resulting legislative enactments. 

The Court then considered the provisions 
of the Constitution affording Congress the 
power over the District and the Territories 
and concluded that they are phrased in 
very similar language." Further, it stated 
that it is well settled that Congress may 
delegate legislative power to the Terri- 


787d. at 57-59, 203 F. 2d at 602-03. 

19 346 U.S. 100 (1953). 

m An act to provide a government for the 
District of Columbia (c. 62, 16 Stat. 419 
(1871)). 

45346 U.S. at 104-06. 

1a Id, at 105. 

“7 United States Constitution, art. I, sec. 
8, cl. 17; art. IV, sec. 3, cl. 2. 
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tories,“* subject of course to the right of 
Congress to revise, alter and revoke.” And 
this power extends to all matters which, 
within the limits of a State, are regulated 
by the laws of the State only.” Again, 
reasoning by analogy, the Court indicated 
that the power of Congress to grant self- 
government to the District under the Dis- 
trict clause “would seem to be as great as 
its authority to do so in the case of Terri- 
tories,” 1 It is clear that the Court is now 
considering that the Congressional power to 
delegate total home rule to the District is 
coextensive with its power to make a com- 
parable grant to the Territories. 

It then directed its attention to the Roach 
distinction which was the basis for the 
majority opinion of the Court of Appeals. 
The majority opinion, it felt, interpreted 
erroneously both the Stoutenburgh and 
Metropolitan decisions. The Stoutenburgh 
case should not have been construed as 
bearing on home rule, but rather reflecting 
the inability on the part of Congress to dele- 
gate power to legislate national law, in that 
case interstate commerce. Such a prohibi- 
tion would have been applicable even if one 
of the States had enacted such a law in the 
field of interstate commerce. It appears that 
the Supreme Court characterized the 
Stoutenburgh decision as one not neces- 
sarily precluding a home-rule grant, whether 
it be for local or general laws, but pro- 
hibiting a law by the District assembly into 
an area reserved for Congress as a national 
assembly. 

As to the Metropolitan case, this Court con- 
ceded that the case did decide that the 
District did have the capacity to sue in its 
own right and included holdings reflecting 
its qualified State status, but it did not be- 
lieve that the Metropolitan case supported 
the Roach distinction and therefore was not 
authority for precluding a home-rule grant 
to the District. In this regard it referred 
to the Metropolitan case and stated that 
“there is no suggestion in that case that 
Congress lacks the authority under the Con- 
stitution to delegate the powers of home 
rule to the District.” ™ 

The Court then pointed out that the power 
of Congress over the District relates not only 
to national power but also to all the powers 
of legislation which may be exercised by a 
State in dealing with its affairs. As to the 
latter power it concluded that “there is no 
reason why a State, if it so chooses, may not 
fashion its basic law so as to grant home rule 
or self-government to its municipal corpora- 
tions.” 133 


18 Christianson v. King County (239 U. S. 
356, 365 (1915); Binns v. United States (194 
U. S. 486, 491 (1904) ); Simms v. Simms (175 
U. S. 162, 168 (1889) ). 

uo Hornbuckle v. Toombs (85 U. S. 
Wall.) 648, 655 (1874) ). 

39 Simms v. Simms (175 U. S. 162, 168 
(1889) ). Numerous territorial statutes deal- 
ing with a variety of subjects have been up- 
held in the following cases: Christianson v. 
King County (239 U. S. 356 (1915) (provision 
for escheat) ); Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. v. Sow- 
ers (213 U. S. 55 (1909) (limitation on the 
right to sue for personal injuries) ); Cope v. 
Cope (137 U. S. 682 (1891) (regulation of in- 
testate succession of property)); Maynard v. 
Hill (125 U. S. 190 (1888) (statute granting 
divorce) ); Hornbuckle v. Toombs (85 U. S. 
(18 Wall.) 648 (1874) (regulation of civil 
procedure in the courts)); Snow v. United 
States (85 U. S. (18 Wall.) 317 (1873) (pro- 
vision for an attorney general, elected by the 
territorial legislature, to represent the terri- 
tory and to prosecute crimes against laws) ); 
Clinton v. Englebrecht (80 U. S. (13 Wall.) 
434 (1872) (regulation of the methods of ob- 
taining jury panels) ). 

+51 346 U. S. at 106-07. 

15 Td. at 108. 

x Ibid, 
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A comparable view was referred to in the 
case of Barnes v. District of Columbia2™ 
where a previous Court in construing the 
same Organic Act of 1871, stated: 

“A municipal corporation, in the exercise 
of all of its duties, including those most 
strictly local or internal, is but a department 
of the State. The legislature may give it all 
the powers such a being is capable of receiy- 
ing, making it a miniature State within its 
locality.” 

This theory, the Court held, was the under- 
lying basis of the constitutional provisions 
of some States allowing their cities home 
rule. 

It further indicated that it was a generally 
accepted view that the delegated power of 
municipalities is as broad as the police power 
of the State, except as that power may be 
restricted by terms of the grant or by the 
State constitution" Concluding on this 
point, the Court stated: 

“It would seem then that on the analogy 
of the delegation of powers of self-govern- 
ment and home rule both to municipalities 
and to Territories there is no constitutional 
barrier to the delegation by Congress to the 
District of Columbia of full legislative power, 
subject of course to constitutional limita- 
tions to which all law-making is subservient 
and subject also to the power of Congress at 
any time to revise, alter or revoke the author- 
ity granted.” 158 

There was one further point the Court 
considered—the extent to which the word 
“exclusive” as used in the District clause 
precluded delegability in any sense. The 
Court disposed of this by saying that the his- 
tory of the provision shows the word “exclu- 
sive” was used to eliminate concurrent juris- 
diction on the part of any State.™ It re- 
ferred to Paper No. 43 of the Federalist, and, 
in particular, it quoted Madison who summed 
up the need for “exclusive” power in Con- 
gress: 

“Let me remark, if not already remarked, 
that there must be a cession, by particular 
States, of the district to Congress, and that 
the States may settle the terms of the ces- 
sion. The States may make what stipula- 
tions they please in it, and, if they appre- 
hend any danger, they may refuse it alto- 
gether. How could the general government 
be guarded from the undue infiuence of par- 
ticular States, or from insults, without such 
exclusive power?” 1 

The Court, concluding on the constitu- 
tional point, made a very broad statement 
which seems to leave no room for doubt. 

“We conclude that the Congress had the 
authority under article I, section 8, clause 17, 
of the Constitution to delegate its lawmak- 
ing authority to the legislative assembly of 
the municipal corporation which was created 
by the Organic Act of 1871 and that the 


11 91 U. S. 540 (18763). 

1 Id, at 544. 

{we See Ariz. Const., art. XIII, sec. 2; Cal. 
Const., art. XI, sec. 11; Colo. Const., art XX, 
sec. 6; Mich. Const., art, VIII, sec. 21; Minn. 
Const., art IV, sec. 36; Mo. Const., art. VI, 
sec. 19; Neb. Const., art. XI, sec. 2-4; N. Y. 
Const., art. IX, sec, 12; Ohio Const., art. 
XVIII, sec. 3; Okla, Const., art. XVIII, sec. 
3 (a); Ore. Const., art. XI, sec. 2; Tex. Const., 
art. XI, sec. 5; Wash. Const., art XI, sec. 10; 
W. Va. Const., art. VI, sec. 39 (a); Wis. Const., 
art. XI, sec.3. And see McGoldrick, The Law 
and Practice of Municipal Home Rule 1916- 
1930 (1933); Fordham and Asher, Home Rule 
Powers in Theory and Practice, 9 Ohio St. L. 
J. 18 (1948). 

3: See also 5 McQuillan, Municipal Corpo- 
rations, secs. 1602-09, (3d ed. 1949). 

38 346 U. S. at 109. 

3 Ibid, See also 3 Elliott’s Debates, 432- 
33 (2d ed. 1836); 2 Story, Commentaries on 
the Constitution of the United States § 1218 
(4th ed. 1873). 

w 346 U, S. at 109-10. 
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‘rightful subjects of legislation’ within the 
meaning of section 18 of that act was as 
broad as the police power of a State so as to 
include a law prohibiting discriminations 
against Negroes by the owners and managers 
of restaurants in the District of Columbia.” 11 

It is obvious from the above that the 
Supreme Court did not characterize the act 
in dispute according to the Roach distinc- 
tion. Its decision, however, up to this point 
does seem to assume that the act in ques- 
tion was a general one and, notwithstanding 
such characterization, it would be valid. 
The above quotation points this out quite 
clearly by its language favoring a grant to a 
District assembly of legislative power coex- 
tensive with that of the police power of a 
State. This position assuredly supports a 
total grant of home rule to a District 
legislative body irrespective of the Roach 
distinction. 

However, the Court was required to char- 
acterize expressly the act in question in 
order to dispose of the next point of the 
case, i. e., whether the 1872 and 1873 acts 
had been repealed by subsequent Congres- 
sional legislation. 

The code of 1901 provides in part: 

“All acts and parts of acts of the general 
assembly of the State of Maryland general 
and permanent in their nature, all like acts 
and parts of acts of the legislative assembly 
of the District of Columbia, and all like acts 
and parts of acts of Congress applying solely 
to the District of Columbia in force in said 
District on the day of the passage of this 
act are hereby repealed, except: 

“se © © 


“Third. Acts and parts of acts relating to 
the organization of the District government, 
or to its obligations, or the powers or duties 
of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, or their subordinates or em- 
ployees, or to police regulations, and gen- 
erally ail acts and parts of acts relating to 
municipal affairs only, including those regu- 
lating the charges of public-service corpora- 
tions.” 1 

The Court considered the antidiscrimina- 
tion laws governing restaurants in the Dis- 
trict as “police regulations” and acts “re- 
lating to municipal affairs” within the 
meaning of the third exception and thus not 
repealed. It quoted from the Cella case, 
wherein it was said that a “municipal ordi- 
nance or police regulation is peculiarly ap- 
plicable to the inhabitants of a particular 
place; in other words, it is local in char- 
acter,” 1s 

The Court maintained that laws requiring 
equal service to all who eat in restaurants 
in the District are local in character just 
as laws regulating public health, schools, 
streets, and parks. It cited the Johnson 
case, where the court held that an act of 
the legislative assembly prohibiting cruelty 
to animals was a police regulation saved 
from repeal by the third exception., It 
quoted from that opinion which stated that 
“the legislation is in the interest of peace 
and order and conducive to the morals and 
general welfare of the community.” 1 

The Court then referred to the fact that 
regulation of public eating and drinking 
establishments in the District had been 
delegated by Congress to the municipal gov- 
ernment at its inception” In ylew of such 


w Id. at 110. | 

m2: An act to establish a code of law for 
the District of Columbia, ch. 854, sec. 1636, 31 
Stat. 1434-35 (1901). 

1% 346 U. S. at 113, 

3% Ibid. 

31 See an act to incorporate the inhabi- 
tants of the city of Washington, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, c. 53, sec. 7, 2 Stat. 197 
(1802) (empowering the city of Washington 
to provide for the licensing and regulation of 
retailers of liquors); act of February 24, 
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historical development, it concluded that 
such subjects of legislation, regulation of 
restaurants, was firmly identified with local 
affairs. 

Thus we see that the Court at this stage 
characterized the act in question as local, 
and thus it was still operative in view of the 
third exception of the code provision. There 
was nothing in its opinion on this point 
that tended in any way to delimit its broad 
and comprehensive view on the first point. 
The characterization was made solely to an- 
swer the question of repeal and not for the 
purpose of reflecting on the breadth and 
scope of Congressional power to delegate 
total “home rule” to the District. On this 
aspect the Court had spoken, albeit by dic- 
tum, and had fully affirmed its propriety. 

It seems that the civil rights nature of the 
legislation in issue, as referred to by Associate 
Justice Hood in his dissent, would support 
a characterization of general lawmaking. 
To have so held would have nullified the act 
in view of the repeal provision of the 1901 
act. In a Court which is reputedly socially 
conscious,” it may be that it chose as a 
means to an end a declaration that a gen- 
eral law was a local one. But while the 
case may stand as a sorry precedent on this 
aspect, this fact does not detract from the 
strong dictum that even general lawmaking 
could be authorized. Had it not been for 
the repeal provision, it is believed the Court 
would have had no difficulty in sustaining 
the validity of the delegation notwithstand- 
ing a characterization that the law was 
general, 

5. Conclusions 

The judicial problem of home rule has 
been developed from its beginning to the 
landmark decision in the Thompson case. 
The District of Columbia courts originated 
the Roach distinction and in the main con- 
formed to it. The Supreme Court opinion in 
the Stoutenburg case, inferentially at least, 
adhered to the Roach distinction, although 
such view was not necessary for its ultimate 
holding. The Thompson case upset what 
had been regarded as somewhat settled law 
in this area. It is important at this time 
to state what in essence the decision means 
to home rule for the District. This ruling 
would appear to be authority for the follow- 
ing propositions: 

1, The word “exclusive” in the phrase “to 
exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever, over such District,” which is the 
enabling portion of the District clause, was 
not intended to make the power nondel- 
egable, but was designed simply to eliminate 
the possibility of a competing sovereign 
having concurrent jurisdiction inimical to 
that of Congress. 

2. Under the District clause of the Con- 
stitution, Congress has power to delegate its 
lawmaking authority for the District to an 
elective or appointive legislative assembly. 
The Thompson case recognized the propriety 
of delegation to an elective body. This 
would seem to comprehend the propriety of 
delegating to an appointive body since this 
would appear to be less objectionable. 

3. The power of Congress under the Dis- 
trict clause of the Constitution to grant 
home rule to the District of Columbia is as 


1804, c. 14, sec. 3, 2 Stat. 255 (authorizing 
the council of the city of Washington to 
license and regulate, exclusively, hackney 
coaches, ordinary keepers, retailers, and fer- 
ries); act of May 15, 1820, c. 104, sec. 7, 3 
Stat. 587 (authorizing the council of the 
city of Washington to provide for licensing, 
taxing and regulating auctions, retailers, and 
ordinaries). 

34 See Byrnes, The Supreme Court Must Be 
Curbed, U. S. News & World Report, May 18, 
1956, p. 50; McCloskey, The Supreme Court 
Finds a Role: Civil Liberties in the 1955 
Term, 42 Va. L, Rey. 735 (1956). 
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great as its authority to do so in the case of 
Territories. 1 

4. The power of Congress over the District 
entails not only national power but also all 
general powers (including local powers) of 
legisation of the kind that may be exercised 
by any State in dealing with its own affairs. 
The national powers are not delegable pur- 
suant to the interpretation by the Thompson 
court of the Stouteneburgh case; the gen- 
eral powers, as well as the local powers, are 
delegable, subject to reservations indicated 
in 5, infra. The Thompson case was clear on 
this point, and although the latter part of 
the Thompson decision characterized the act 
in question as being local, this is by no means 
fatal to the position taken by the Court in 
its earlier dictum. 

5. The Constitution does not preclude dele- 
gation by Congress to the District of full 
legislative power, 1. e., as broad as the police 
power of a State. Such delegation, however, 
is subject to the usual constitutional limita- 
tions to which all lawmaking is subservient, 
and to the power of Congress at any time 
to revise, alter, or revoke the authority 
granted. 

In a delegation to a District assembly, 
Congress must obviously retain ultimate au- 
thority. This can be insured if Congress 
retains the power to repeal, modify, or 
amend any of the enactments of the assem- 
bly. Although an express statement to that 
effect should be inserted in any Congres- 
sional legislation setting up the assembly, 
its objective would be attained even with- 
out such a statement since Congress can al- 
ter any of its own previous acts as well as 
the acts of any of its subordinate bodies. 

Other varying methods, such as a legisla- 
tive veto or subsequent legislative approval 
by Congress, could be utilized to assure re- 
tention of ultimate authority. The legisla- 
tive veto approach would authorize Con- 
gress within a fixed period of time to veto 
the acts of the District assembly once 
passed. The legislative approval method 
would require Congress specifically to ap- 
prove the acts of the assembly as passed by 
it. In both of these situations Congress 
would be required to assist directly in legis- 
lating for the District and thus impinge 
on the autonomy of the District assembly. 
However, these latter methods would seem 
to detract from the purposes of the delega- 
tion, i. e., to relieve Congress of the time 
and effort involved in governing the Dis- 
trict, and to afford the citizens of the Dis- 
trict a maximum of self-government. 


V. Legislative considerations on home rule 
jor the District of Columbia 

The various methods Congress may employ 
in achieving “home rule” for the District 
in the light of the materials previously covy- 
ered will now be considered.“* Initial em- 
phasis is on the legislative enactment ap- 
proach because of its relationship to the main 
object of this paper; i, e., the constitutional- 
ity of Congressional legislation affording 
such franchise. In order to present the total- 
ity of Congressional means to achieve these 
goals, the constitutional amendment ap- 
proach is also discussed. 


1. Constitutional Amendment 


This procedure would obviate any consti- 
tutional objection. Its use would avoid the 


w For similar view, see S. Rep. No. 612, 
83d Cong., Ist Sess. 2 (1953). For a view 
holding that the Thompson decision is to 
be limited to merely approving “local” law- 
making for a District assembly, see Hearing 
Before the Judiciary Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, 83d Cong., 1st Sess. 77 (1953). 

#8 Retrocession, another legislative method 
of achieving home rule, will be discussed 
separately in pt. II of this article to be pub- 
lished in vol. 46, No. 3 of the Georgetown Law 
Journal. 
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Congressional act approach, which would be 
lacking in relative permanency since a later 
Congress may abolish previously enacted 
home rule legislation. By this process of 
constitutional amendment, the District 
clause may be changed in 1 of 3 general ways. 
The amendment might empower Congress to 
provide for home rule in its discretion. This 
is objectionable as being merely declaratory 
of the existing situation and a subsequent 
act could repeal the legislation previously 
enacted. The amendment might be phrased 
in mandatory terms, automatically providing 
for home rule with authority in Congress to 
implement the basic grant with legislation 
as to time and manner of elections and the 
qualifications of voters. This is somewhat 
objectionable in that Congress may fail to 
enact implementing legislation and a suit 
to compel Congressional action would be 
considered as one involving a political ques- 
tion immune from judicial scrutiny’” The 
third way would be to phrase the amend- 
ment in mandatory terms but provide for 
implementation in a body, other than Con- 
gress, named in, or even established by, the 
amendment for that particular purpose. The 
lower Federal courts of the District or a 
member of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment might be so designated to estab- 
lish the time and manner of holding such 
elections, as well as the qualifications of 
voters. This approach would affirmatively 
afford home rule and avoid the political ques- 
tion consequences of Congressional imple- 
mentation.” 
2. Home Rule Act 

It is clear from the Thompson case that 
Congress has the power to provide an assem- 
bly for the District, elective in character, 
which could legislate for the District. Such 
assembly clearly could be empowered to en- 
act local laws, and the Binns and Thomp- 
son cases are convincing authority that 
even delegation of the power to enact “gen- 
eral laws” would be proper. This would 
justify Congress providing again for a ter- 
ritorial government in the District, as it did 
in 1871, affording total home rule, a grant 
of general as well as local lawmaking pow- 
ers. 
It is true generally that any act of Con- 
gress and its byproducts are subject to 
change by later Congressional action. And 
this will be especially true of the enabling 
act for the District, whether it provides for 
partial or for total home rule, for while 
Congress may delegate, it cannot abandon 
the exclusive power entrusted to it by the 
District clause of the Constitution. Thus 
the enabling act and its offspring, the local 
assembly, will have an uncertain existence 


1% See South v. Peters (339 U. S. 276 
(1950)); Coleman v. Miller (307 U. S. 433 
(1939) ); Dodd, Judicially Non-Enforceable 
Provisions of Constitution (80 U. Pa. L. Rev. 
54, 84-93 (1931)). Field, The Doctrine of 
Political Questions in the Federal Courts (8 
Minn. L. Rev. 485 (1924) ). 

10 The implementing authority could be 
placed in the chief judge of either the 
district court or the court of appeals or in 
an executive officer. Obviously the lan- 
guage requiring the implementation should 
be phrased so as to impose a mandate. Pre- 
sumably madamus would lie to compel im- 
plementing action. However, the choice of 
means would appear to be discretionary and 
thus not subject to mandamus. See United 
States ex rel. Chicago Great Western R. R. 
v. ICC (294 U. S. 50 (1935)). For a general 
discussion see (34 Am. Jur., Mandamus sec. 
67 (1941)), and cases cited therein. For a 
view favoring standing of a private citizen 
to seek manadamus see Bradfield v. Roberts 
(175 U. S. 291, 295 (1899)); State ez rel. 
Piper v. Gracey (11 Nev. 223 (1876)). For 
a contrary view see (35 Am. Jur., Mandamus 
sec, 253 (1941)), and cases cited therein. 
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as its assurance of continuity will be de- 
pendent upon each successive Congress, 


3. A Summary of the Disposition of Recent 
Home Rule Bills With Analysis of a Cur- 
rent Bill 
Here is reflected a summary of the dis- 

position of all the more recent home rule 

proposals and an analysis of a current pro- 

posal with particular attention to (1) 

whether the legislative assembly would be 

elective or appointive, (2) the extent of 
legislative power vested in such assembly, 
and (3) the extent of control retained by 

Congress. 

From 1874, the date of the elimination of 
home rule in the Capital City, until 1947 
only intermittent legislative references were 
made with respect to it. The modern 
legislative movement toward home rule be- 
gan in 1948 in the 80th Congress“? and has 
continued since that time, with bills being 
offered in each successive Congress.‘ Es- 
sentially, these proposals provided for an 
elective legislative assembly to enact laws 
for the District with requisite Congressional 
control. 

In all, there have been 23 home-rule pro- 
posals; 1 hearings were held on 10 of 
them; 15 6 were reported favorably; 7 and 
3 passed the Senate.'* The House Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia, however, 
failed to report out any of these bills. 
Twice discharge petitions were filed** to 
have the bills reported out, but they were 
unsuccessful because of the lack of the sig- 


natures of a majority of the House mem- 


m H, Res. 195, H. Res. 228, 80th Cong., Ist 
sess. (1947); S. 1942, 79th Cong., 2d sess. 
(1946); S. 1420, S. 1527, S. J. Res. 87, 78th 
Cong. ist sess. (1943); H. R. 9525, 76th 
Cong., 3d sess. (1940); H. J. Res. 227, 63d 
Cong., Ist sess. (1911); S. 2750, H. R. 4758, 
55th Cong., 2d sess, (1898). 

32H. R. 4902 replaced by H, R. 6227, 80th 
Cong., 2d sess. (1948); S. 1968, 80th Cong., 
2d sess. (1948). 

23S. 669, H. R. 5271, 84th Cong., Ist sess. 
(1955); S. 999, S. 2413, H. R. 1395, 83d Cong., 
lst sess. (1953); S. 656, S. 1237, S. 1976, 
H. R. 1940, H. R. 2093, H. R. 2103, H. R. 2104, 
H. R. 2797, H. R. 4857, 82d Cong., Ist sess. 
(1951); H. R. 8434, 8lst Cong., 2d sess. 
(1950); S. 1365, S. 1527, H. R. 28, H. R. 2505, 
H. R. 4981, Bist Cong., Ist sess. (1949). 

174 See notes 168 and 169, supra. 

xs Hearing before the Senate Committee 
on the District of Columbia, 84th Cong., Ist 
sess, (1955), on S. 669; hearing before the 
Judiciary Subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, 83d 
Cong., ist sess, (1953), on S. 999; hearing 
before the Subcommittee on Home Rule and 
Reorganization of the Senate Committee on 
the District of Columbia, 82d Cong., lst 
sess. (1951), on S. 656, S. 1976; hearing be- 
fore the Judiciary Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, 8lst Cong., Ist sess. (1949), on S. 1527, 
H. R. 28, H. R. 2505, H. R. 4981; joint hear- 
ing before subcommittees of Senate and 
House Committees on the District of Colum- 
bia, 80th Cong., 2d sess. (1948), on S. 1968, 
H. R. 4902. 

174 S. 669 in Senate Rept. No. 253, 84th 
Cong., ist sess. (1955); S. 2413 and S, 999 
in Senate Rept No. 612, 83d Cong., Ist sess. 
(1953); S. 1976 in Senate Rept. No. 630, 82d 
Cong., Ist sess. (1951); S. 1527 in Senate 
Rept. No. 271, 81st Cong., Ist sess. 1949; H. R. 
6227 in House Rept. No. 1876, 80th Cong., 2d 
sess. (1948). 

17 S. 669, 84th Cong., Ist sess. (1955); S. 
1976, 82d Cong., 1st sess. (1951); S. 1527, 81st 
Cong., Ist sess. (1949). 

1 Discharge Petition No. 19, House Com- 
mitee on the District of Columbia, 81st Cong., 
1st sess. (1949); Discharge Petition No. 2, 
House Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, 84th Cong., 2d sess. (1956). 
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bers. No modern home-rule bill has been 
enacted by Congress in spite of the rather 
busy legislative activity in this area.’ 

The current proposal (H. R. 1002) was 
introduced on January 3, 1957,“ and like its 
predecessors, provides for an elective assem- 
bly to enact laws for the District subject to 
a reservation of Congressional authority. 
Section 301 of the proposal states that “there 
is hereby created a Council of the District 
of Columbia consisting of nine members 
elected. * * *” 

In addition, the proposal specifically em- 
powers the council to enact general as well 
as local laws pursuant to the Supreme 
Court’s initial position in the Thompson 
case. This is made clear in section 324 (a) 
of the proposal which reads as follows: 

“Except as provided in subsection (b) and 
subject to the reserved powers of the Con- 
gress as provided in section 324 (d), there 
shall be vested in the District Council com- 
plete legislative power over the District with 
respect to all rightful subjects of legislation 
not inconsistent with the Constitution or 
with the laws of the United States which are 
applicable but not confined to the District: 
Provided, That such subjects are within the 
scope of the power of Congress in its capac- 
ity as the legislature for the District of Co- 
lumbia as distinguished from its capacity as 
the National Legislature.” 

By way of analysis, it is noted that sub- 
section (a) vests complete legislative 
power in the District Council. This is cer- 
tainly a grant of general lawmaking power 
and its propriety is supported by the dictum 


1 Rules of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, 85th Cong., 1st sess. (1957), 
rule 27, cl. 4. 

1 For a pointed comment on why Congress 
has not passed a home-rule bill, see Stokes, 
D. C. and the Home Rule Issue, the Evening 
Star (Washington), February 23, 1957, p. A-5, 
col. 1-3, For editorials favoring home rule 
see Washington Post, and Washington Post 
and Times Herald: District Daze, April 10, 
1957, p. A-12, col. 2; Home Rule Unconstitu- 
tional, January 25, 1956, p. 24, col. 2; Every 
Objection, February 28, 1954, sec. II, p. B-4, 
col. 2; Home Rule Victory, June 9, 1953, p. 12, 
col. 2; Power To Grant Home Rule, March 12, 
1953, p. 14, col. 1; Blow to Home Rule, Janu- 
ary 23, 1953, p. 20, col. 1; Give Us Home Rule, 
January 14, 1952, p. 6, col. 2; Smoke Screen, 
June 5, 1950, p. 10, col. 3; Home Rule Bogey, 
July 24, 1949, p. B-4, col. 1; Clearing Away 
Doubts, February 17, 1948, p. 8, col. 2; Suf- 
frage Resolution, October 6, 1945, p. 8, col. 1; 
Washington Evening Star: Another Slant on 
Home Rule, April 12, 1957, p. A-18, col. 1; 
Motives and Home Rule, February 27, 1955, 
p. A-26, col. 1; the Senate and Home Rule, 
August 12, 1951, p. C-4, col. 1; Where Hearings 
Would Help, July 24, 1951, p. A-3, col. 1. For 
unfavorable editorials, see Washington Times 
Herald, District Suffrage, August 4, 1949, sec. 
1, p. 18, col. 1; the Evening Star (Washing- 
ton), Another Home Rule Bill, February 19, 
1953, p. A-20, col. 1. 

31 H. R. 1002, 85th Cong., 1st sess. (1957). 
This was the first proposal of the 85th Con- 
gress and was introduced by Representative 
Roy W. Wem, of Minnesota. S. 1289, 85th 
Cong., Ist sess. (1957), introduced by Sena- 
tors WAYNE Morse and Matthew M. Neely, 
is identical to the Weir proposal on the home- 
rule aspects analyzed. H.R. 6907 and S. 1846, 
85th Cong., Ist sess. (1957), also introduced 
subsequently, are identical and provide for an 
elective assembly (sec. 301). On the extent 
of lawmaking, these proposals are not as spe- 
cific as the others but seem to favor general 
lawmaking by providing that “the legislative 
power shall extend to all rightful subjects 
within said District, consistent with the Con- 
stitution of the United States * * *” (sec. 
324 (a)). Just as in the prior bills, there is 
provision for a retention of Congressional 
control (sec. 324 (a)). 
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of the Thompson case. The exceptions in 

subsection (b) do not result in a circum- 

scription of the power given in subsection 

(a) so as to characterize it as a grant of 

local lawmaking power. The pertinent 
+ of subsection (b) reads as follows: 

“The District Council may not— 

“(1) impose any tax on property of the 
United States; 

“(2) grant any exclusive privilege, immu- 
nity, or franchise; 

“(3) authorize any lottery or the sale of 
lottery tickets or authorize any form of 
gambling; 

“(4) authorize the use of public money in 
support of any sectarian, denominational, or 
private school; 

“(5) lend the public credit for support of 
any private undertaking; or 

“(6) authorize the issuance of bonds ex- 
cept in compliance with the provisions of 
title V1.” 

The reservation in section 334 (a), that 
there is vested a lawmaking power “not in- 
consistent with the Constitution or with 
the laws of the United States,” does not 
limit the grant since no law may be in- 
consistent with the Constitution and no 
subordinate. body may contravene the laws 
of Congress. The proviso clause of 324 (a) 
is especially clear on the extent of law- 
making conferred. It makes a distinction 
between general lawmaking and national 
lawmaking; the former is conferred in its 
entirety (except for exceptions noted above), 
while the latter obviously is excluded from 
the purview of the lawmaking power 
granted. This is required since Congress, 
and only Congress, can legislate in this area, 
The Stoutenburgh case, properly construed, 
and the Thompson decision support this po- 
sition. The proviso clause gives added 
meaning to the phrase “complete legislative 

er.” ‘The clause delineates the area to 
which it refers by contrasting such area 
with the area in which Congress acts on a 
national basis. The delineated area com- 
prehends general as well as local lawmaking, 
and thus it conforms to the Thompson view 
on home rule. 

The reference in 324 (a) to the “reserved 
powers of the Congress as provided in sec- 
tion 324 (d)” does not detract from the 
comprehensiveness of the grant since it is 
designed to reserve appropriate Congressional 
control. Section 324 (d) reads as follows: 

“The Congress of the United States re- 
serves the right, at any time, to exercise 
its constitutional authority as legislature 
for the District of Columbia, by enacting 
legislation for the District on any subject, 
whether within or without the scope of 
legislative power granted to the District 
Council by this act, including without limi- 
tation legislation to amend or repeal any law 
in force in the District of Columbia prior 
to or after the enactment of this act or any 
provision of this act.” 

This section is designed to insure that 
ultimate control remains in Congress. 
Such control is necessary to conform to the 
exclusive jurisdiction vested in Congress by 
the Constitution. This ultimate authority 
must of necessity be in Congress, and it 
is submitted that it would exist even in the 
absence of section 324 (d). The authority 
of Congress to change or even to supersede 
any legislation by subsequent enactment on 
the same subject is elementary, and per- 
tains to home rule legislation and its by- 
products as well as to any other enactment. 
Although thus declaratory of existing power, 
section 324 (d) seems to be warranted since 
its explicitness removes all doubt and may 
serve as a constant reminder to the District 
assembly that the Congress has the ulti- 
mate power over legislation in the District. 

In view of the above it is clear that H. R, 
1002 as it pertains to the home rule aspects 
of this paper is proper and achieves the 
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maximum of home rule for the District. It 
provides for an elective assembly to enact 
general laws subject to the reserved au- 
thority of Congress. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ap- 
pologize to the Senate for the condi- 
tion of my voice, but if past experience 
can be relied upon, as I talk it will 
get better. 

There is great interest in the Senate 
of the United States in home rule, 
Five Senators have enough interest to 
be in their seats as this debate, which in 
my opinion involves an exceedingly im- 
portant subject, gets under way. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK] suggests to me, Mr. President, 
that I correct my mathematics and in- 
clude the present occupant of the Chair 
(Mr. McNam Ra] as the sixth Senator in 
the Chamber. I am delighted to do so. 

Why is there such a lack of inter- 
est? I suppose it is any man’s guess, 
but I will express my guess as to why 
there is this lack of interest. I think it 
is recognized in the Senate that the bill 
is a gesture. This is but a forensic ex- 
ercice. It is well recognized in the Sen- 
ate, I think, that a home-rule bill has 
about as much chance in this session of 
Congress of passing the House of Rep- 
resentatives as a snowball has of sur- 
vival in a boiling hot oven. 

Mr. President, the House has not even 
held hearings on home-rule legislation 
this year, and does not intend to do so. 
Throughout our committee considera- 
tion of the bill, one of the driving argu- 
ments was that we ought to pass what 
is admitted by my colleagues on the 
committee to be anything but a desir- 
able bill, because it is thought it is the 
only bill which has any chance of pass- 
ing the House of Representatives. What 
chance has it, when there has not even 
been a House hearing on the bill? 

I met some of the House Members re- 
cently in connection with a conference 
on another subject. They made it very 
clear that they have no more interest 
in the administration bill than in the 
Neely-Morse bill. I have taken the po- 
sition—and repeat it today—that I do 
not believe we should cut our legisla- 
tive cloth to fit the stature of the House. 
I believe we ought to cut our legislative 
cloth to fit our own stature. Speaking 
for myself, and with no reflection on my 
colleagues, I do not propose to support a 
bill which, in my opinion, is not a true 
home-rule bill, but which, for the most 
part, involves the enactment of a label. 

In the course of my remarks this 
afternoon, which will not be lengthy, I 
propose to do the following things: My 
speech proper will consist of a reading 
of my minority views on the bill. I shall 
then read a very brief statement in sup- 
port of my substitute measure, follow- 
ing which I shall let the legislative 
course in the Senate take its normal ac- 
tion. In my minority views I said: 

I regret that I cannot, in good con- 
science, subscribe to the majority report 
on S. 1846. Home rule for the District of 
Columbia is, in my judgment, far long 
overdue for the citizens of the Nation’s 
Capital, and it is a heavy charge upon 
the Congress that true home rule has 
not yet been accorded the District. 
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It is because I have been, and am, a 
consistent supporter of home rule that 
I must differ with my colleagues on the 
Senate District of Columbia committee 
over the merits of S. 1846. My differ- 
ences with them are based on two fac- 
tors; the one substantive and addressed 
to the provisions of the measure, the 
other factor of equal importance con- 
cerns the convention under which we in 
the Senate have historically operated. 

The content of S. 1846 does not provide 
for home rule as the term is generally 
understood. Under the territorial fiction 
provided in the administration proposal 
there is established an appointive Gov- 
ernor. This official under the terms of 
the bill would administer not only laws, 
but also regulations having the effect of 
law which he would be empowered to 
establish by fiat. His authority would be 
bolstered by a double veto provision 
against which the only appeal would be 
through an act of Congress which could 
be passed over a Presidential veto. All 
of this does not, to my mind, provide 
home rule. It is rather, an expansion of 
executive prerogatives. It furthers the 
dangerous trend in America today of 
vesting too much power in the Executive. 
I deeply believe in the wisdom of our 
traditional American political forms, 
The American system traditionally in 
municipal government has provided for 
an elective mayor and council. In local 
governmental matters the elected mayor 
who exercises his authority in behalf of 
the people of his community and who is 
responsible to them through the ultimate 
check of the ballot has an honored his- 
tory. It is a political device which 
throughout the decades of our American 
history has performed well and better 
than rule by Executive imposition. 

Further, I hold that a school board 
which is close to the hearths of the 
homes, in charter legislation such as is 
here considered, is of such importance 
to the municipality that it deserves rec- 
ognition as a separate entity of local gov- 
ernment. In S. 1846 school-board func- 
tions are left indeterminate. 

To sum up, the substantive factors of 
my objections to S. 1846 are that— 

First. The pending legislation would 
create a political structure based upon 
a return to an outdated territorial form 
of government for the District of Colum- 
bia. This backward step was not justi- 
fied by the testimony of the proponents. 
For the most part the witnesses in behalf 
of the bill rationalized their support of 
it by the excuse that it represents a “half 
a loaf” approach to the home-rule prob- 
lem. They argued that because the bill 
at least permits of some use of the ballot 
it is better than no bill at all. Unfor- 
tunately this same argument of political 
expediency advanced time and time 
again by many of the proponents of this 
bill ignored the fact that a territorial 
form of government is inappropriate to 
the needs of the city of Washington. It 
is bound to make the existing confusion 
of the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia more confounded. 

Second. By implication and design, 
the powers of the Presidency are ex- 
tended to District affairs by the argu- 
ment that the executive branch needs 
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additional veto authority for the protec- 
tion of the Federal interest. This argu- 
ment is a reflection upon the Congress 
and if sustained by the enactment of S. 
1846 constitutes an abandonment by the 
Congress to the Executive of a portion 
of its powers. 

Third. The Senate has thrice passed 
measures containing a closer approxima- 
tion of home rule than S. 1846. To re- 
trace our steps at this juncture, and to 
acquiesce in the regressive measure here 
proposed, will delay and defer the en- 
actment of sound home rule for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. I am confident that 
in the unlikely event that S. 1846 is en- 
acted, the internal contradictions of the 
territorial fiction will cause before too 
long a municipal mess demanding re- 
medical legislation. 

I digress for a moment to pay my 
sincere respects to a great leader of the 
past few years in the Senate on the 
subject of home rule. I refer to the 
one and only Matt Neely, of West Vir- 
ginia, now deceased, who for so long 
was chairman of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

A Neely-Morse type of home rule bill 
was passed in this body three times. It 
is a bill which would have carried out 
the basic guaranty which I think is 
essential in any home rule bill, namely, 
the right of the voters to elect their 
mayor. 

Many times I recall the valiant fight 
which Matt Neely made in the Senate, 
both in committee and on the floor, in 
his courageous attempt to obtain for 
the people of this voteless District the 
right to control their own municipal 
affairs. I share his point of view, so 
frequently expressed, that there is no 
more reason why the President of the 
United States should be given a veto or 
executive control over the District of 
Columbia than the governor of a State 
should be given a veto or executive con- 
trol over any city in any State in which 
a State capital is located. 

Although Matt Neely is not here, I 
feel greatly reinforced in the position I 
take, because in my judgment Matt 
Neely’s record on home rule will be un- 
excelled in my time, and I shall con- 
tinue to do what I can to walk in his 
footprints on the carpet on the floor of 
the United States Senate, in support of 
the principles of the Neely-Morse bill. 

The second main factor in my objec- 
tion to S. 1846 is the fact that the chief 
argument advanced by the proponents 
of S. 1846 is that the other body of the 
Congress will not accept alternative pro- 
posals such as S. 1289, the Neely-Morse 
bill. As a constitutional liberal, I hold 
to the belief that each body of the Con- 
gress should in its deliberations examine 
into the merits of the legislation that 
is brought before it and arrive at its own 
independent evaluation of those merits. 
Such speculations as to what the other 
body of the Congress may or may not 
do or as to what the Executive may or 
may not do through the exercise of the 
veto, are irrelevant to the decision of 
the Senate of the United States in the 
matter of approval or disapproval of a 
Senate bill. Legislation of this type, 
based upon vague assertions of hypo- 
theticals in respect to possible action by 
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the House or by the President, if per- 
sisted in, contains a precedent-setting 
quality destructive of the prerogatives 
and independence of the Senate. 

By way of further digression, let me 
say that I believe that the argument that 
we ought to pass this bill because there 
is no known likelihood that the House 
will pass a Neely-Morse type of bill en- 
dangers the conference procedure of the 
Congress. It is my view that the Senate 
ought to pass what it recognizes to be an 
ideal home rule bill, if the majority votes 
can be obtained for it; and I believe that 
the Neely-Morse bill was, for the most 
part, that type of a bill. Let the House 
pass whatever type of home rule bill it 
sees fit to pass, if it ever decides that it 
wishes to pass any. Then let the two bills 
be taken to conference and let a com- 
promise be ironed out in conference—a 
compromise representing a legislative 
structure which exemplifies the legisla- 
tive process as a legitimate compromise 
procedure. 

I cannot buy a bill of goods which says, 
in effect, that we should compromise our- 
selves and vote for a bill which we do not 
like merely because we believe that if we 
were to vote for a bill which we do not 
like we might have a better chance of 
getting the House to accept the bill. I 
say in all solemnity that if we continue 
on that path we will weaken the confer- 
ence procedure of Congress. 

I shall not here enter into the debate 
as to the soundness of the contention of 
the proponents of S. 1846, that their bill 
has a good chance of receiving early 
and favorable action in the House, be- 
cause it is obvious, the calendar being 
what it is today, that it has no chance. 
On this lame excuse offered by the pro- 
ponents of the bill as one reason of ex- 
pediency in support of the bill, my only 
comment is that the House has had an 
opportunity in this 85th Congress to ex- 
amine the question of home rule for the 
District. Once again it has not seen fit 
to pass any home-rule legislation. To 
suggest that the House might be more 
likely to act if the Senate passes a “half 
a loaf” bill on the subject is a serious 
reflection on the House of Representa- 
tives. 

As a substitute for this most inade- 
quate and regressive bill, I shall propose 
in Senate debate the establishment of a 
Charter Commission for Home Rule. 
Under such a proposal the District citi- 
zens will have an opportunity to partici- 
pate actively in the creation of a form 
of municipal government which will best 
enable them to govern themselves. It 
may very well be that such an arrange- 
ment will offer, in the long run, the fast- 
est way to true home rule. 

In the printed hearings on S. 1846, a 
copy of which has been available to each 
Senator, will be found my detailed testi- 
mony submitted in rebuttal to the con- 
tentions of the proponents of S. 1846. 
My rebuttal testimony will be found on 
pages 271 to 291 of the hearings report. 

I now ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed at the end of my re- 
marks the statement I made in the hear- 
ings, beginning on page 54 of the 
hearings in opposition to the adminis- 
tration bill, and that there also be in- 
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corporated my rebuttal statement, given 
at the hearings on Friday, January 31, 
beginning at page 271. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I rest my 
case against S. 1846 upon that rebuttal 
statement and upon the kind evaluation 
of it by the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee when he stated in the record: 

Senator CLARK. I would like to commend 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon for 
his logical, cogent, compassionate, and, I 
would think, unanswerable arguments from 


a purely logical point of view for the position 
he has advanced. 

If the chairman of the subcommittee, for 
reasons of what he considers to be sound, 
practical, political considerations, should 
differ with the Senator from Oregon, he 
would like the record to show that he thinks 
the arguments on a logical basis of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon are completely unanswer- 
able. 


Mr. President, I wish to say to the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the 
Senator from Nevada, the chairman of 
our committee [Mr. BIBLE], and the 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee, the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BEALL], that, although we differ, and 
differ about as completely as Senators 
can differ on a piece of proposed legis- 
lation, I have the highest regard for 
their sincerity of purpose and for their 
dedication to the objective of obtaining 
home rule for the District of Columbia. 

I also have a very high regard for their 
statesmanship. My difference with them 
is that in my judgment their conclusion 
in regard to this matter is completely 
erroneous, and that it will create more 
problems for the District of Columbia 
than they seek to solve by this terri- 
torial home-rule bill. 

Speaking to my friends on this side 
of the aisle, I see no reason why I should 
join in helping the administration cut 
into its gunstock another notch because 
of the passage of legislation by label, 
and thus aid the administration in its 
effort to give to the American people 
the impression that it really did some- 
thing about home rule for the District. 
What we on this side of the aisle should 
do is to pass a good home-rule bill. 

I wish to make a brief reference to 
an article which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post on Sunday, July 27, 1958. 
It was written by Robert C. Albrook. It 
is a very uninformed and unfair article, 
in which Mr. Albrook does great unkind- 
ness to some of my colleagues, as well as 
to the senior Senator from Oregon. The 
article reads: 

Most disheartening of all was the sorry 
record of this Congress on home rule. 

For the first time, the White House gave 
its blessing to a specific home-rule bill. The 
measure had Budget Bureau clearance and 
the officiai support of the District Commis- 
sioners, who in the past had not even shown 


sufficient interest to help draft a workable 
bill. 


But in Congress the home-rule movement 
foundered on the rocks of petty senatorial 
peeves and politicking. In the House, de- 
ceit and cynicism on the subject reached 
new highs. 

Senator WayNE Morse, supposedly a friend 
of the District, took a solid stand against 
the administration bill in favor of his own 
version, and his failure to push for or sug- 
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gest a compromise delayed the whole matter 
fatally. 

In the House, a District subcommittee 
first promised hearings and then failed to 
schedule them, causing more delay, while 
Chairman McMILLAN disclosed again his own 
cynical attitude toward home rule by ex- 
plaining that his committee clerk had taken 
a $2,000 trip to South America at the tax- 
payers’ expense to study home rule—a story 
so ridiculous on the face of it that even the 
clerk denied it. 

It is time for the District to start a real 
campaign for a voice in Congress. Whether 
it is only a nonvoting seat on appropriate 
committees for the District Commissioners, 
an elected nonvoting delegate, or something 
more, it could not fail to be helpful. For 
surely the Congressional record on District 
affairs could be little worse. 


If Mr. Albrook had asked for the 
record, he would not have written the 
column, because the record is one of 
exceedingly thorough and detailed con- 
sideration of home rule. If a defense is 
needed of my position, the record does 
not so indicate, as Mr. Albrook would 
have discovered had he taken the time 
to study it. Of course most newspaper 
people are so busy reading their own 
writings that they do not have time to 
read anything else; but he would have 
found that I had pending before the 
Senate, and have fought for, the Neely- 
Morse bill this year. Contrary to what 
he says, namely, that— 

Senator WAYNE Morse, supposedly a friend 
of the District, took a solid stand against 
the administration bill in favor of his own 
version, and his failure to push for or sug- 
gest a compromise delayed the whole matter 
fatally. 


If Mr. Albrook had taken the time to 
study the record, he would have known 
that in public hearing I advocated and 
supported the creation of a charter com- 
mission, I am only sorry the Washing- 
ton Post did not do its bookwork. If 
it had, who knows, they might have be- 
come supporters of the creation of a 
District of Columbia Charter Commis- 
sion, I now offer my amendment, by 
way of a substitute for the bill now pend- 
ing before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and to insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

That there is hereby established a com- 
mission to be known as the District of Co- 
lumbia Charter Commission (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Commission’’). 

Sec. 2. (a) The Commission shall be com- 
posed of seven members as follows: 

(1) Three appointed by the President of 
the Senate from private life; 

(2) Three appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives from private life; 
and 

(3) One appointed by the President of the 
United States from the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia. 

(b) Any vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers, but shall be filled in 
the same manner in which the original ap- 
pointment was made. 

(c) Four members of the Commission shall 
constitute a quorum, except that the Com- 
mission may establish a lower number as a 
quorum for the purpose of taking sworn 
testimony. 

(ad) The member of the Commission ap- 
pointed pursuant to paragraph (3) of sub- 
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section (a) of this section shall serve with- 
out additional compensation, but shall con- 
tinue to receive the salary of his regular 
position when engaged in the performance of 
the duties vested in the Commission. All 
other members of the Commission shall re- 
ceive $50 per diem when engaged in the 
performance of the duties vested in the Com- 
mission. 

(e) All members of the Commission shall 
be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and 
other necessary expenses incurred by them 
in the performance of the duties vested in 
the Commission. 

(f) Service of an individual as a member 
of the Commission, or employment of an 
individual by the Commission as an attor- 
ney or expert in any business or professional 
field, on a part-time or full-time basis, with 
or without compensation, shall not be con- 
sidered as service or employment bringing 
such individual within the provisions of 
sections 281, 283, 284, 434, or 1914 of title 18 
of the United States Ccde, or section 190 of 
the Revised Statutes (5 U.S.C. 99). 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the Commis- 
sion to make a full and complete study and 
investigation of matters relating to home 
rule for the District of Columbia with a view 
to determining the most practicable and fea- 
sible basis on which to establish local self- 
government in the District of Columbia and 
to draft in accordance with its determination 
a proposed charter which would, if approved 
by the Congress, enable the residents of the 
District of Columbia to enjoy local self- 
government. 

Src. 4. (a) In carrying out its duties under 
this act, the Commission is authorized to 
hoid such hearings, sit and act at such times 
and places, take such testimony, and make 
such expenditures as the Commission may 
deem advisable. The Chairman of the Com- 
mission or any member authorized by him 
may administer oaths or affirmations to wit- 
nesses appearing before the Commission. 
The Commission shall have such power of 
subpena and compulsion of attendance of 
witnesses and production of documents as 
are conferred upon the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission by subsection (c) of 
section 18 of the act of August 26, 1935, and 
the provisions of subsection (d) of such 
section shall be applicable to all persons 
summoned by subpena or otherwise to at- 
tend and testify or produce such documents 
as are described therein before the Commis- 
sion, except that no subpena shall be issued 
except under the signature of the Chairman, 
and application to any court for aid in en- 
forcing such subpena may be made only by 
the Chairman. Subpenas shall be served by 
any person designated by the Chairman. 

(b) The Commission is authorized to se- 
cure directly from any executive department, 
bureau, agency, board, commission, office, in- 
dependent establishment, or instrumentality 
information, suggestions, estimates, and sta- 
tistics for the purposes of this act, and each 
such department, bureau, agency, board, 
commission, office, establishment, or instru- 
mentality is authorized and directed to fur- 
nish such information, suggestions, esti- 
mates, and statistics directly to the Commis- 
sion, upon request made by the Chairman. 

Sec. 5. (a) The Commission shall have the 
power to appoint and fix the compensation 
of such personnel as it deems advisable, 
without regard to the provisions of the civil 
service laws and the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended. 

(b) The Commission may procure, without 
regard to the civil service laws and the clas- 
sification laws, temporary and intermittent 
services to the same extent as is authorized 
for the departments by section 15 of the act 
of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 810), but at rates 
not to exceed $50 per diem for individuals. 

Sec. 6. (a) The Commission shall submit, 
on or before March 30, 1960, a copy of the 
home rule charter drafted by it pursuant to 
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the provisions of section 3 of this act to the 
Congress, and to the Board of Elections. 

(b) Ninety days after the submission of 
the copies of the charter provided for in sub- 
section (a) of this section, the Commission 
shall cease to exist. 

Sec. 7. With a view to determining whether 
or not the residents of the District of Colum- 
bia favor the proposed charter, the Board of 
Elections shall, as soon as practicable after 
it has received such proposed charter, but in 
no event later than November 30, 1960, con- 
duct a referendum of the registered qualified 
electors of the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 8. (a) For the purpose of such refer- 
endum, the Board of Elections shall conduct 
within the District of Columbia a registra- 
tion of the qualified electors, commencing as 
soon as practicable after the enactment of 
this act and ending not more than 30 days 
nor less than 15 days prior to the date set by 
the Board of Elections for such charter 
referendum. 

(b) Prior to the commencement of such 
registration, the Board of Elections shall 
publish, in daily newspapers of general circu- 
lation published in the District of Columbia, 
a list of the registration places and the dates 
and hours of registration. 

(c) The applicable provisions of section 7 
of the District of Columbia Primary Act shall 
govern the registration of voters for such 
charter referendum. 

Sec. 9. (a) Not less than 3 days before the 
date of the charter referendum, the Board 
of Elections shall mail to each person regis- 
tered (1) a sample of the charter referendum 
ballot, and (2) information showing the 
polling place of such person and the date 
and hours of voting. 

(b) Not less than 1 day before the charter 
referendum, the Board of Elections shall 
publish, in newspapers of general circulation 
published in the District of Columbia, a 
list of the polling places and the date and 
hours of voting. 

Sec. 10. The applicable provisions of the 
District of Columbia Primary Act shall gov- 
ern the method of voting, the registration 
of voters, and the interference with registra- 
tion or voting in the referendum authorized 
under this act. 

Sec. 11. The Board of Elections shall, with- 
in a reasonable time, but in no event later 
than January 30, 1961, certify the result of 
the charter referendum to the Secretary of 
the Senate, and to the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives. Notwithstanding the re- 
sult of any such referendum, the proposed 
charter referred to in this act shall not be- 
come effective in the District of Columbia 
without Congressional approval. 

Sec. 12. As used in this act— 

(a) the term “qualified elector” means 
qualified elector as defined in paragraph (2) 
of section 2 of the District of Columbia Pri- 
mary Act; 

(b) the term “Board of Elections” means 
the Board of Elections established under sec- 
tion 3 of the District of Columbia Primary 
Act; and 

(c) the term “District of Columbia Pri- 
mary Act” means the act entitled “An act to 
regulate election of delegates representing 
the District of Columbia to national political 
conventions, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved August 12, 1955 (69 Stat. 699). 

Sec. 13. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
discuss the nature of the amendment in 
a moment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield briefly? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. It is my thought that 
for those, I suspect, relatively few per- 
sons who will want to read the RECORD, 
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it would be more orderly to have a brief 
rebuttal of the comments which the Sen- 
ator from Oregon has made. 

Mr. MORSE, Iam happy to yield the 
floor. 

Mr. CLARK. First, I suggest to my 
good friend, the Senator from Oregon, 
that it was the late, great Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, who said that the life 
of the law is not logic but experience. 
I suggest that the same statement may 
be true of legislation. Accordingly, I 
have no particular apologies for the com- 
ments which I made, and which I stand 
by, that the logical position of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon is absolutely and un- 
assailably correct. 

Second, we are all accustomed to the 
cliché that politics is the art of the pos- 
sible. Most clichés are true; I think this 
one is. 

We had been given to understand, 
earlier in this session, by the civic or- 
ganizations which supported the bill, 
that if it were passed and sent to the 
House, the administration would put its 
weight behind a discharge petition in 
order to assure having the bill reach the 
floor of the House, and for a vote on it, 
if possible. 

It may well be that it is too late to 
have a vote now; but, in any event, I 
feel that we in the Senate have an obli- 
gation to send to the House, at the earli- 
est possible moment, the best bill which 
has any chance of passage. 

I regret that the Senator from Oregon 
does not agree with me. I respect his 
position, I think it has much merit to 
it, but I do not happen to agree with it. 

This is the bill which the civic organ- 
izations want. When we are dealing 
with a matter so delicate as home rule, 
Congress should pay very careful atten- 
tion to the kind of legislation which the 
associations of the District, which have 
an interest in the matter, and which 
come before us say that they want. 

Semifinally, so that the record may be 
straight, the bill now pending leaves 
the future of the school board to be 
determined by the elected representa- 
tives of the District of Columbia. That 
is exactly where I think it should be left. 
It is up to the citizens of the District to 
determine the kind of school organiza- 
tion they want. Iam glad Congress has 
not attempted to do it for them. 

Finally, although one may take a dim 
view of the chances of this bill in the 
other body, I think the distinguished 
chairman of our committee spoke the 
truth when he said to me informally only 
a few moments ago that we must keep 
on trying, trying, and trying until we 
get justice for the inhabitants of the 
District of Columbia; the same demo- 
cratic rights which other citizens of the 
United States and the citizens of all free 
democracies enjoy to elect their own 
representatives. 

‘The bill gives them legislative home 
rule; it does not give them executive 
home rule. I regret that it does not. 

I say again, as I have said many times 
in the past, half a loaf is better than 
none. I hope the Senate will pass the 
bill as it came from the committee. 

I shall be happy now to have the 
Senator from Oregon resume the floor, if 
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he desires to do so, so that we may dis- 
cuss his amendment in the nature of a 
substitute. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, my re- 
buttal to the Senator from Pennsylvania 
will be very brief. With respect to the 
obligation of the Senate to pass legis- 
lation, I certainly do not think we should 
pass illogical legislation. I know of no 
tenet of law which supports illogical 
principles of law. It is one of the obli- 
gations of the courts, in the adminis- 
tration of justice, to apply cause-to- 
effect and effect-to-cause reasoning. 
That means, of course, the following of 
a logical system in the administration of 
justice. 

In regard to the claim that we should 
engage in the type of compromise which 
is involved in this proposal, I referred 
to that matter when I spoke earlier about 
the conference procedures of Congress. 
The conference committee is the place 
for ironing out or hammering out on 
the anvil of conscionable compromise 
differences between the two bodies. I 
take the position that it is our legisla- 
tive function to pass legislation which 
we recognize to be good legislation. 

Now, a word about the civic bodies. 
Take a look at the hearings. Read what 
the witnesses said. Many of the wit- 
nesses representing the civic organiza- 
tions were going along with this bill, not 
because they approved of it, not because 
it was the bill of their preference, but be- 
cause they had been sold the bill of goods 
that this measure was the only hope 
they had for anything which even had a 
label of “home rule” attached to it. I do 
not think it is sound rebuttal to my posi- 
tion to say that this bill is the bill which 
the civic organizations want. Rather, 
one who will look at the record of the 
hearings cannot escape the conclusion 
that their position is very well sum- 
marized by saying, “We will take this bill 
because, apparently, it is the best bill we 
can get.” We in the Senate have the 
duty to fight for the citizens of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to get them a better 
bill. That is the position which I took 
throughout the debate on this matter. 

With regard to this being a legislative 
home-rule bill, the citizens of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have no legislative 
rights. The bill provides that the terri- 
torial governor can override the terri- 
torial legislature. If the territorial legis- 
lature then overrides the veto of the 
territorial governor, the President of the 
United States can override the territorial 
legislature. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. That is true only, of 
of course, with respect to Federal ques- 
tions respecting Federal interests. It 
would not apply to purely District mat- 
ters, would it? 

Mr. MORSE. But the point is that 
we have no right, in my judgment, to 
make the President of the United States 
a sort of supermayor of the District of 
Columbia. It is the job of Congress to 
retain the ultimate veto power. Of 
course, the Neely-Morse bill did that. 
Congress can take action if it is satisfied 
that the District of Columbia is proceed- 
ing to follow a course of action which 
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violates the Federal interest. There is 
where we ought to leave the power; we 
should not seek to increase the authori- 
tarian power of the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. President, I now turn to my sub- 
stitute amendment. I shall make this 
introduction of it for the RECORD. 

Home rule for the District has had 
many and exceedingly distinguished 
proponents. I have fought for it with 
some measure of success, so far as the 
Senate of the United States is concerned 
ever since I first came to this body. 

I intend to continue to support true 
home rule. It is for that reason that I 
urge the Senate to adopt my substitute 
proposal for the pending bill, S. 1846. 
In the long, hard fight to obtain home 
rule it has become increasingly appar- 
ent to me that in order to overcome Con- 
gressional inertia on this vital subject, 
we, as legislators, need additional ammu- 
nition to dramatize the subject in a way 
which will make it crystal clear to every 
Senator and Representative that a legit- 
imate need exists and that the need 
should be satisfied. 

That is why I am making a motion 
that the language of the administration 
bill which is a subterfuge of true home 
rule concepts, be stricken; and that in 
its place there be substituted language 
which will permit the citizens of the 
District to vote to accept charter legis- 
lation drafted by a Commission repre- 
sentative of the public interest. The 
charter which they will vote upon will 
contain provisions pertaining to the op- 
eration of the city upon which they as 
citizens have testified, which they have 
discussed among themselves, and which 
have had full coverage. 

It will be said that this proposal is 
nothing new. It will be said that it pro- 
vides the same process as was contained 
in the bills before Congress previously. 

But there is one organic feature of 
my proposal which is the key to eventual 
success in achieving true home rule. 
That key is the vote by which the Dis- 
trict affirms its desire for home rule. 
Vox Populi, Vox Dei, is a saying which 
has come down to us from the Romans, 
It is the basis of the democratic insti- 
tutions in this Nation. The voice of 
the people heard through the medium 
of the ballot box has great and potent 
power. By voting overwhelmingly to 
adopt a charter, in the construction of 
which they have had a voice, the citi- 
zens of the Nation’s Capital can convey 
in unmistakable tones to Congress their 
legitimate desire to exercise, in affairs 
municipal, the rights and authority that 
the residents of every other town and 
city of the country now enjoy. 

Mr. President, my suggestion for the 
adoption of a city charter commission 
program is not original with me; in fact, 
so far as our committee is concerned, 
this proposal was first made in the com- 
mittee by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. President, I shall always join at 
any time with the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, in support of a city charter 
commission program for the District of 
Columbia. After the Senator from 
Pennsylvania first made that proposal, 
I had hopes that the Senate might adopt 
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it as a substitute for the administra- 
tion’s bill. I believe that my colleagues 
on the committee will not deny the ac- 
curacy of the statement which I now 
make, namely, that if the approach they 
are making by means of the administra- 
tion bill fails—and I believe we can take 
judicial notice that it will fail—then 
they will be willing to consider the adop- 
tion of a city charter commission pro- 
gram. 

Mr. President, when they take the po- 
sition that, first, they should try to get 
the Senate to pass the administration’s 
bill, I believe they have the cart before 
the horse. I believe this is the time for 
the Senate to pass, and send to the 
House of Representatives, a measure 
calling for a city charter commission. 
I do not know whether such a measure 
as compared with the pending bill, would 
have any more than a snowball chance 
in the oven of the House of Representa- 
tives. However, we well know that the 
administration’s bill has no chance in 
the House of Representatives. My good 
friend, the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
says the hope was that the Senate could 
pass the administration’s bill, and that 
perhaps there would be developed in the 
House of Representatives sufficient sup- 
port to bring about the discharge of the 
committee from the further considera- 
tion of the administration’s bill. How- 
ever, Mr. President, for some months 
there has been nothing to prevent the 
following of that course. If the adop- 
tion of that procedure had been desired, 
it could have been begun many months 
ago. 

I do not propose, by means of my vote, 
to engage in the business of using a 
measure as bait—namely, to have the 
Senate pass, and send to the House of 
Representatives, a bill which the Senate 
thinks is bad or is not as good as the 
one the Senate should pass, but, never- 
theless, to have the Senate pass that 
bill, and send it to the House, on the 
theory that there might be a chance that 
in the House a discharge petition would 
be adopted. I believe that the proce- 
dure of a discharge petition constitutes 
a means which has been available all 
along; and if in the House of Repre- 
sentatives there were proponents of a 
home-rule bill for the District of 
Columbia, they could have filed a dis- 
charge petition many months ago. 

But the Senate now has a chance to 
adopt a city charter commission sub- 
stitute for this bill; and even if such a 
city charter commission substitute were 
not passed by the House during the re- 
maining days of this session, at least 
the Senate would thus have strengthened 
or increased the chances of the enact- 
ment of such a bill, come next January. 

Furthermore, I believe that the people 
of the District of Columbia should thus 
have an opportunity to voice their desire 
to have such a bill passed. 

When the Senator from Pennsylvania 
first made this suggestion in the com- 
mittee, his suggestion struck me so favor- 
ably that I went to work on it. This 
afternoon I am submitting the result of 
my work on the suggestion which first 
was made to me by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, the chairman of the 
subcommittee. 
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The charter would not come into being 
until after it had been ratified by the 
Congress. This is a necessary and 
proper step, because of article I, section 
8, clause 17 of the Constitution of the 
United States. But when faced with a 
full and measurable intent of the will 
of the citizens of the District, I feel sure 
that the Congress would listen and would 
give great weight to such a franchise plea. 

I also feel very strongly, Mr. President, 
that citizens in all the States of our 
great land would become interested in 
a greater degree than perhaps now is the 
case in the plight of those who reside in 
the Nation's Capital. The letters of such 
citizens to their representatives on 
Capitol Hill would reflect their wishes in 
regard to having civic rights granted to 
the residents of the District of Columbia. 

Adoption of my substitute proposal, 
Mr. President, would accomplish these 
things: 

First. It would provide a new approach 
to the problem, by permitting the Dis- 
trict citizens to give positive and personal 
assurance to the Congress, through their 
votes, that they wish to have elementary 
civic control over local government. 

Second. It would permit perfection of 
the draftmanship of the precise provi- 
sions of the charter, through the use of 
the best talent the Nation has at its com- 
mand. The experts in city management 
who would serve the Commission as ad- 
visers undoubtedly could, in the time 
permitted, improve in certain respects 
upon the proposals which previously 
have been made. 

Third. It would prevent the passage 
at this session of an administration 
home-rule bill which would constitute 
a regressive step in the fight for true 
home rule. 

Mr. President, I am sure my friend, 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, will be 
pleased to know that the suggestion 
which he first made in the committee 
has acceptable support by means of 
precedent. In that connection, I refer to 
Senate Report 1400, in the 79th Con- 
gress, 2d session. The report was sub- 
mitted by young Bob La Follette—Robert 
M. La Follette, Jr—then a Senator from 
Wisconsin. His report was on the Leg- 
islative Reorganization Act of 1946. In 
the course of the report he stated: 

The most important amendment made by 
the special committee was to eliminate from 
the bill title VII—self-government for the 
District of Columbia. The Committee on 
the Judiciary has favorably reported a bill, 
S. 1942, to incorporate the Federal City 
Charter Commission. Title VII of S. 2177 and 
S. 1942 are similar measures, having the same 
objective of home rule for the District of 
Columbia. Attainment of this desirable 
objective will be expedited, we believe, by 
the enactment of S. 1942. 


Mr. President, that is a very potent 
supporting recommendation for a city 
arie commission plan; it dates back to 

After discovering that report, I was 
interested in conducting further re- 
search in the matter; and I obtained a 
copy of the Judiciary Committee’s report 
in the 79th Congress, 2d session; it is a 
report (No. 1388) on the city-charter 
plan, as then proposed. The report was 
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submitted by the late Senator McCarran, 
of Nevada. 
I read from that report: 


Your committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill (S, 1942) to incorporate 
the Federal City Charter Commission, report 
favorably upon the same with amendments, 
and recommend that the bill, as amended, do 
pass. 

STATEMENT 

This bill was referred to a subcommittee 
which held hearings and reported the bill 
unanimously, with the same amendments 
which the committee now recommends. The 
vote in the full committee was 12 to 2, 
with 3 members not voting. 

The purpose of this bill is to create a 
commission of seven members, all outstand- 
ing residents of the District of Columbia, 
to be charged with the duty of drafting and 
transmitting to the Congress a suitable city 
charter for the city of Washington. 

While the long-range objective is to se- 
cure Congressional action on the proposed 
charter and its submission to the citizens 
of the District by referendum, this bill is 
only the first step, and neither provides for 
such a referendum nor binds the Congress 
to any future course of action. 

The Charter Commission would be created 
for a term of 2 years; would be required to 
prepare and submit the charter within 1 
year; and, if the Congress should during 
the second year authorize submission of 
the charter by referendum, the Charter 
Commission would assist in such submission. 

Testimony at the hearing on this bill indi- 
cated the expectation that all funds neces- 
sary to meet the expenses of the Charter 
Commission can be raised readily by volun- 
tary subscription within the District of 
Columbia, but, in order to give stability to 
the Commission, the bill provides that any 
deficiency between the amount so raised and 
the actual expenses of the Commission may 
be paid by the Federal Government out of 
appropriations made by Congress therefor 
up to a maximum limit of $10,000. 

The bill sets up certain broad standards 
with which the proposed city charter to 
be drafted by the Commission must com- 
ply. It provides that the charter shall call 
for a council-city manager form of govern- 
ment, with not less than one-third of the 
members of the city council to be appointed 
by the President, with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, and the remaining mem- 
bers of the council to be elected by popular 
vote. The city manager would be appointed 
by the council. The bill also requires that 
the proposed charter shall specifically des- 
ignate the powers, functions, and duties of 
the city council and that these shall include 
“all the usual powers, functions, and duties 
of the governing body of a municipality, in- 
cluding the power to levy taxes and the 
power to authorize expenditure of city 
funds.” 

The members of the Commission, as pro- 
vided by this bill, would be Mr. Renah F. 
Camalier, former counsel of the Senate 
Committee on the District of Columbia and 
a leading member of the bar of the District; 
Mr. Wilbur S. Finch, president of the Fed- 
eration of Citizens’ Associations; Mr. Wool- 
sey W. Hall, of the Federation of Civic As- 
sociations, an outstanding representative of 
the colored population of the District; Mr. 
Jesse B. Manbeck, of the Typographical 
Union, a recognized labor leader of Wash- 
ington; Mr. Joseph C. McGarraghy, presi- 
dent of the Washington Board of Trade; and 
Mrs. Louis Ottenberg and Mrs. Charles 
Weston, active and leading members in vari- 
ous women’s organizations in the District. 


Mr. President, that was the proposal 
of 1946. What I am seeking to do today 
by my substitute proposal is to revive 
the Charter Commission approach to 
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this problem, because it will give the 
citizens of the District of Columbia an 
opportunity to decide for themselves 
what they wish to recommend to the 
Congress should be their home-rule 
structure. 

In other words, I seek to apply the 
principle of home rule immediately. I 
propose that the home-rule principle 
shall be granted to the citizens of the 
District of Columbia to determine, under 
a charter commission approach, the 
form of home-rule government they 
want in the District, and, recommend it 
to the Congress; and then the Congress, 
of course, exercising its legislative 
power, can accept, reject, or modify the 
plan proposed. 

I think that is what we can do before 
we adjourn. Where are we going to be 
if we follow the recommendations of 
the majority of the committee and pass 
this afternoon the administration bill? 
We all know that will be the end of it, 
and we shall not have advanced the 
cause of a charter commission program 
at all. 

Mr. President, I do not think any 
member of the committee would be of- 
fended if I summarized my understand- 
ing of the attitude expressed by many 
of its members as recently as this morn- 
ing, when I raised this question in com- 
mittee. They continued to take the po- 
sition that the administration’s bill 
should be supported by them this after- 
noon in the Senate because they had 
voted for it in committee; but that in 
the event the bill did not become law, 
I think it is fair to say the attitude of 
most of them was that they would look 
with great favor upon the pending pro- 
posal for the establishment of a char- 
ter commission program next year. 

I said at the beginning of my remarks 
that we are engaging in an empty ex- 
ercise this afternoon insofar as any 
hope of legislative success for home rule 
in this Congress is concerned; but we 
have an opportunity to do a little sal- 
vaging. We have an opportunity to lay 
the foundation for passage, in the Sen- 
ate of the United States, of a charter 
commission plan. Surely, we shall have 
to take it up again in January and re- 
pass it, but look at the advantage we 
shall gain insofar as public education 
and information are concerned, in the 
meantime. There will then be in ex- 
istence a Senate-passed charter com- 
mission bill for the leaders of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the civic bodies 
of the District of Columbia to discuss at 
their meetings, between now and Jan- 
uary, and to decide the kind of support 
they shall give and the extent to which 
they wish to support the Senate in a 
revival of the proposal, come next Jan- 
uary. I think it is an advantage we 
ought not to sacrifice. 

So I now close the presentation of my 
position on home rule in this session of 
Congress by taking the very few minutes 
necessary to explain my substitute meas- 
ure section by section. It will then be 
seen that many of its provisions are very 
similar to the provisions which were 
proposed in 1946. 

The amendment reads: 

That there is hereby established a com- 
mission to be known as the District of Co- 
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lumbia Charter Commission (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Commission”). 

Sec. 2. (a) The Commission shall be com- 
posed of seven members as follows: 

(1) Three appointed by the President of 
the Senate from private life; 

(2) Three appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives from private life; 
and 

(3) One appointed by the President of the 
United States from the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia. 

(b) Any vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers, but shall be filled in 
the same manner in which the original 
appointment was made. 

(c) Four members of the Commission 
shall constitute a quorum, except that the 
Commission may establish a lower number 
as a quorum for the purpose of taking 
sworn testimony. 

(d) The member of the Commission ap- 
pointed pursuant to paragraph (3) of sub- 
section (a) of this section shall serve with- 
out additional compensation, but shall con- 
tinue to receive the salary of his regular 
position when engaged in the performance 
of the duties vested in the Commission. All 
other members of the Commission shall re- 
ceive $50 per diem when engaged in the 
performance of the duties vested in the 
Commission. 

(e) All members of the Commission shall 
be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and 
other necessary expenses incurred by them in 
the performance of the duties vested in the 
Commission. 

(f) Service of an individual as a member 
of the Commission, or employment of an 
individual by the Commission as an attor- 
ney or expert in any business or professional 
fleld, on a part-time or full-time basis, with 
or without compensation, shall not be con- 
sidered as service or employment bringing 
such individual within the provisions of 
sections 281, 283, 284, 434, or 1914 of title 18 
of the United States Code, or section 190 of 
the Revised Statutes (5 U. S. C. 99). 

Sec.3. It shall be the duty of the Com- 
mission to make a full and complete study 
and investigation of matters relating to 
home rule for the District of Columbia with 
a view to determining the most practicable 
and feasible basis on which to establish local 
self-government in the District of Columbia 
and to draft in accordance with its deter- 
mination a proposed charter which would, if 
approved by the Congress, enable the resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia to enjoy 
local self-government. 

Sec. 4. (a) In carrying out its duties un- 
der this act, the Commission is authorized 
to hold such hearings, sit and act at such 
times and places, take such testimony, and 
make such expenditures as the Commission 
may deem advisable. The Chairman of the 
Commission or any member authorized by 
him may administer oaths or affirmations to 
witnesses appearing before the Commission. 
The Commission shall have such power of 
subpena and compulsion of attendance of 
witnesses and production of documents as 
are conferred upon the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission by subsection (c) of 
section 18 of the act of August 26, 1935, and 
the provisions of subsection (d) of such sec- 
tion shall be applicable to all persons sum- 
moned by subpena or otherwise to attend 
and testify or produce such documents as 
are described therein before the Commission, 
except that no subpena shall be issued ex- 
cept under the signature of the Chairman, 
and application to any court for aid in 
enforcing such subpena may be made only 
by the Chairman. Subpenas shall be served 
by any person designated by the Chairman. 


I digress from the reading of my pro- 
posal for a moment to say it can thus 
be seen I have provided in the substitute 
bill procedures which give complete as- 
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surance that the Commission shall have 
the necessary authority to make a 
thorough study of the whole problem of 
home rule; and I think the people are 
entitled to that assurance. 

I return now to the amendment: 

(b) The Commission is authorized to se- 
cure directly from any executive department, 
bureau, agency, board, commission, office, in- 
dependent establishment, or instrumentality 
information, suggestions, estimates, and 
statistics for the purposes of this act, and 
each such department, bureau, agency, board, 
commission, office, establishment, or instru- 
mentality is authorized and directed to fur- 
nish such information, suggestions, esti- 
mates, and statistics directly to the Com- 
mission, upon request made by the Chair- 
man. 

Sec. 5. (a) The Commission shall have the 
power to appoint and fix the compensation 
of such personnel as it deems advisable, 
without regard to the provisions of the civil 
service laws and the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended. 

(b) The Commission may procure, without 
regard to the civil service laws and the classi- 
fication laws, temporary and intermittent 
services to the same extent as is authorized 
for the departments by section 15 of the act 
of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 810), but at rates 
not to exceed $50 per diem for individuals. 


Note this timetable, Mr. President. If 
this is not a thorough procedure for 
guaranteeing the most careful considera- 
tion, by a charter commission, of home- 
rule problems, then I am at a loss to 
understand how it can be written into 
proposed legislation: 

Sec. 6. (a) The Commission shall submit, 
on or before March 30, 1960, a copy of the 
home rule charter drafted by it pursuant 
to the provisions of section 3 of this act to 
the Congress, and to the Board of Elections. 

(b) Ninety days after the submission of 
the copies of the charter provided for in sub- 
section (a) of this section, the Commission 
shall cease to exist. 

Sec. 7. With a view to determining whether 
or not the residents. of the District of Co- 
lumbia favor the proposed charter, the Board 
of Elections shall, as soon as practicable after 
it has received such proposed charter, but in 
no event later than November 30, 1960, con- 
duct a referendum of the registered qualified 
electors of the District of Columbia. 


Senators will see what I mean, Mr. 
President, when I say my proposal car- 
ries with it a substantial amount of 
home rule. This is the principle of the 
ballot box written into the Commission 
Charter itself, to give the citizens an 
opportunity to pass ballot judgment 
upon the fruits of the work of the Char- 
ter Commission: 

Sec. 8. (a) For the purpose of such refer- 
endum, the Board of Elections shall conduct 
within the District of Columbia a registra- 
tion of the qualified electors, commencing 
as soon as practicable after the enactment 
of this act and ending not more than 30 days 
nor less than 15 days prior to the date set 
by the Board of Elections for such charter 
referendum, 

(b) Prior to the commencement of such 
registration, the Board of Elections shall 
publish, in daily newspapers of general cir- 
culation published in the District of Colum- 
bia, a list of the registration places and the 
dates and hours of registration. 

(c) The applicable provisions of section 7 
of the District of Columbia Primary Act 
shall govern the registration of voters for 
such charter referendum, 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE, I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator desire 
the yeas and nays on his amendment? 

Mr. MORSE. I have had a conference 
with the leadership today with regard to 
the procedure to be followed. There has 
been a request for a yea-and-nay vote 
on final passage. I agreed I would ask 
for a yea-and-nay vote, in view of the 
yea-and-nay vote on final passage, on 
my amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute, and that I would not ask for a 
yea-and-nay vote on any other motion. 

Mr. CLARK. It occurs to me to sug- 
gest to the Senator, there is a sufficient 
number of Senators present in the 
Chamber now so that if the Senator re- 
quests the yeas and nays he can get 
them, though it might be more difficult 
later. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. I will say to my patient 
friend from Pennsylvania, I am about 
through. I wanted the Recorp to con- 
tain a reading of the substitute pro- 
posal of mine line by line, because I am 
satisfied if I can get the fleeting atten- 
tion of Members of the Senate to this 
proposal I have a good chance of getting 
a majority vote for it, if Senators will 
give heed to the parliamentary situation 
which faces the Senate today: 

Sec. 9. (a) Not less than 3 days before the 
date of the charter referendum, the Board 
of Elections shall mail to each person reg- 
istered (1) a sample of the charter refer- 
endum ballot and (2) information showing 
the polling place of such person and the 
date and hours of voting. 

(b) Not less than 1 day before the charter 
referendum, the Board of Elections shall 
publish, in newspapers of general circula- 
tion published in the District of Columbia, 
a list of the polling places and the date and 
hours of voting. 

Src. 10. The applicable provisions of the 
District of Columbia Primary Act shall gov- 
ern the method of voting, the registration 
of voters, and the interference with registra- 
tion or voting in the referendum authorized 
under this act. 

Sec. 11. The Board of Elections shall, 
within a reasonable time, but in no event 
later than January 30, 1961, certify the result 
of the charter referendum to the Secretary 
of the Senate and to the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives. Notwithstanding the re- 
sult of any such referendum, the proposed 
charter referred to in this act shall not be- 
come effective in the District of Columbia 
without Congressional approval. 


The rest of the substitute amendment, 
Mr. President, deals with definitions, and 
I need not read them to clarify the 
RECORD. 

My. President, the substitute offers the 
Senate of the United States opportunity 
to underwrite the proposal that the peo- 
ple of the District of Columbia, rather 
than the Congress of the United States, 
ought to exercise the controlling voice in 
the first instance, at least, in devising the 
structure of home rule for the District 
of Columbia. Why should we, as 96 
“aldermen” of the District of Columbia 
from the various States of the United 
States, take it upon ourselves to propose 
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a home-rule structure for the District of 
Columbia? 

I believe, Mr. President, that the pro- 
posal I am making this afternoon is 
preferable to the Neely-Morse bill. I 
have no question that the proposal is 
preferable to the administration bill. I 
say it is preferable because it causes 
us, in the first instance, to recognize 
the home-rule rights of the citizens of 
the District of Columbia, in that we pro- 
pose a charter commission procedure 
which permits them to recommend at 
least their own home-rule structure and 
to vote upon it, thus exercising ballot- 
box judgment. 

I close by saying that I think my friend 
from Pennsylvania and the other pro- 
ponents of the bill now pending before 
the Senate have put the cart before the 
horse. I think this is the time to give to 
the citizens of the District of Columbia 
sanction from the Senate of the United 
States of a charter commission proce- 
dure. If we advance the cause that far 
now, knowing full well that in all proba- 
bility even this proposal will receive no 
action in the House of Representatives 
before adjournment this month, at least 
we shall be advancing the charter com- 
mission cause that far. We shall be giv- 
ing an educational advantage to the peo- 
ple. We shall be giving the civic bodies 
an opportunity between now and Janu- 
ary to start a discussion of this approach 
to the problem. 

I believe that, if we do this, Mr. Presi- 
dent, when we return in January, we will 
have the unified support on the part of 
the leaders of the community and civic 
bodies of the community, which will serve 
us well in the fight we will have to wage 
in the next session of Congress to advance 
the cause of home rule for the voteless 
people of the District of Columbia. 

This proposal deals with municipal 
government. Let me restate what I have 
said so many times. With this behind 
us, the senior Senator from Oregon is 
then going to continue his fight to seek 
to get for the people of the District of 
Columbia a vote and a voice in national 
affairs as well, by seeing to it that what- 
ever procedure we may have to adopt in 
order to give them the right to vote in 
Federal elections will be made available 
to them. 

Exuisir 1 
STATEMENT OF HON. WAYNE Morse, UNITED 
STATES SENATOR FROM OREGON 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, it is an 
honor always to appear before you, and it is 
not only an honor but a great responsibility 
to appear as a witness for the great cause 
of home rule. I say at the very outset, as 
you listen to my statement you will find that 
I am for home rule. 

Senator CLARK. That doesn’t surprise me. 

Senator Morse. I am not for any compro- 
mise of principle in respect to home rule be- 
cause when you compromise principle you de- 
stroy home rule. Iam not for any false front, 
and I think that a stand has to be made for 
home rule and I intend to make it, and I 
intend to use all of the parliamentary weap- 
ons available at my command for the at- 
taining of home rule. 

Senator CLARK. Including rule 22? 

Senator Morse, Until we get it changed. 
I will be glad to support the change to rule 
22 which itself would be a form of national 
home rule. 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the subcom- 
mittee, it is with mingled feelings that I 
appear before you to speak on behalf of S, 
1289, the home-rule bill introduced by Sen- 
ator Matthew M. Neely, of West Virginia, 
which I have had the honor of cosponsoring, 
and in opposition to the administration bill, 
S. 1846. 

May I digress? 

Senator CLARK. Would you like to have the 
statement appear in the record as it is, or 
would you rather just read from it and com- 
ment on it as you go along? 

Senator Morse. I would like to have the en- 
tire statement in as I may digress from it 
from time to time. 

Senator CLARK. Will the stenographer see 
that Senator Morse’s statement appears in 
the record at the conclusion of the oral testi- 
mony? 

Senator Morse. I want to say it Is a mat- 
ter of record to me. I am not sitting phys- 
ically shoulder to shoulder with Senator 
Neely this morning at this hearing, but I 
assure the chairman and members of the 
committee, I am sitting here in spirit, shoul- 
der to shoulder with Senator Neely. He is 
deserving of a greate niche in the history of 
the District of Columbia for many things, 
but particularly for his monumental work 
over the years in support of true home rule. 
I shall speak for myself, of course, but I am 
sure that Senator Neely would tell you that 
he shares the principle and the ideas of 
home rule that I shall defend here this 
morning and joins me in my uncompromis- 
ing opposition to any attempt on the part of 
any group to give us a bill that provides 
for less than true home rule, because we 
think that we have no right in our genera- 
tion to establish a legislative precedent that 
will hold back for many years true home 
rule. 

As so often is the case when you compro- 
mise principle, I want to say, that in my 
judgment, the administration’s bill will hold 
back for many years true home rule in the 
District of Columbia. I do not intend to give 
any support to the fraudulent features of 
the administration bill, because it misuses 
the term “home rule” in its definitive mean- 
ing, and I deeply regret that a good many 
of my liberal friends apparently on the basis 
of expediency are willing to go along with 
this fraud. 

I would say to my liberal friends I hope 
they will always remember, as I said on the 
floor of the Senate not so long ago, when- 
ever we adopt the “end justifies the means” 
philosophy we do irreparable damage to the 
true democratic process. I think those who 
have joined in the administration bill are 
not aware that a half a loaf theory usually 
results in eventual starvation, 

Senator CLARK, Certainly malnutrition. 

Senator Morse. Certainly malnutrition. 

We owe it to the people of the District of 
Columbia to give them true home rule, and 
Iam going to fight for it. 

I recall the fate of S. 669 and that of S. 
999, home-rule bills of previous sessions of 
the Congress with a certain sadness that is 
tempered, however, with pride rightfully 
taken in the great fight for principle that 
was then made, I anticipate with hopeful- 
ness the eventual recognition that will be 
the portion of those District citizens who 
have for so long struggled to obtain for 
themselves, their children and their neigh- 
bors the full measure of true home rule. 

Before I enter into the detailed presenta- 
tion of my position on the two bills now 
pending before the subcommittee, I ask 
indulgence of its chairman in permitting 
me to make a few brief introductory com- 
ments, I should like to compliment the 
chairman for the splendid work that he has 
been doing in preparing for this hearing 
today. He and his staff have been for some 
time most diligent in analyzing the bills 
being considered, obtaining the advice of 
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very well qualified experts in the field of 
municipal charter legislation upon the many 
highly technical aspects of city financing 
with which the bills are concerned, and in 
bringing to bear upon the problem his own 
excellent background of experience as the 
elected leader of a great metropolis. I ven- 
ture to predict, that despite whatever fate 
may lie in store for the particular bills be- 
fore the subcommittee today, the result of 
these hearings will make a record in scope 
of treatment that will be of inestimable 
value to students of municipal organization 
for many years to come. In this connection, 
I wish to make it perfectly clear, that with 
respect to many of the minor administrative 
provisions of S. 1289, I will welcome the 
perfecting amendments that I feel sure the 
subcommittee on the basis of the evidence, 
will wish to make, and I make it clear to 
the committee that I speak for Senator 
Neely on this point. We are not married 
to our bill except as to its home-rule ob- 
jective, and we are perfectly willing to accept 
amendments that deal with the administra- 
tive detail if the amendments in no way 
endanger home-rule objectives. 

Mr. Chairman, the heart and essence of 
the difference between the two bills under 
consideration is whether we in the Congress 
are willing to grant home rule, by which I 
mean the right of the citizens of the District 
of Columbia to determine their political 
destinies through the procedure of freely 
electing their representatives, or whether, 
as proposed by the administration bill, we 
are willing only to grant the false front of 
elected representation which hides the un- 
derlying harsh reality of appointive au- 
thority. 

The administration bill provides for an 
organizational structure subservient to the 
power, not of a freely chosen representative 
of the people of the District, but rather of 
@ politically appointed representative of the 
executive branch. It is because of this 
political hypocrisy that the administration 
bill can well be characterized as a phony 
home-rule bill. I know that many well- 
intentioned citizens have taken, and will 
continue to take before the subcommittee 
in these hearings, the position that all the 
Congress and the President will permit the 
District to have is the mess of pottage that 
the so-called territorial form of govern- 
mental organization represents, and that 
therefore, limited though it is, the admin- 
istration bill is better than nothing at all. 

This belief and counsel of despair, Mr. 
Chairman, is appealing in many ways, but 
it is a concession to expediency that will, 
in the future, rise to plague its proponents. 
It were better, Mr. Chairman, and I say 
this in all sincerity, and with all the con- 
viction that I can, to forego for now, the 
illusion of home rule, in order that at a 
later date the substance of home rule may 
be truly attained. 

To document the statements that I have 
Just made, I ask the subcommittee to con- 
sider with me now certain of the provisions 
of the administration bill and to contrast 
them with the provisions of the bill, S. 1289, 
that proudly bears as sponsor the name of 
that great liberal and fighting humanitarian 
who is chairman of the Senate Committee on 
the District of Columbia, Senator Matthew 
M. Neely, of West Virginia. 

The preamble to each of the bills set forth 
succinctly the major difference that I wish 
to stress this morning. S. 1289 provides for 
an elected mayor, an elected city council, 
an elected school board, and an elected non- 
voting delegate to the House of Representa- 
tives. S. 1846 provides for an appointed 
governor, and an appointed lieutenant gov- 
ernor, permitting only the election of the 
legislative assembly and the nonvoting dele- 
gate to the House. 

I call to your attention the fact that S. 
1289 provides for an elected chief magistrate 
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and that the administration bill does not 
do so. If the principle of home rule is a 
valid one, and it has worked throughout all 
of our history, and throughout the history 
of England before us for towns and cities, 
then the fiction that the city of Washington, 
D. C. is a “Territory” and thus that the 
territorial form of organization ought prop- 
erly to be used, stands revealed in its naked- 
ness as a device to circumvent the most 
precious civic right enjoyed by urban citi- 
zens, the right to exercise the ultimate check 
of a democracy—the right to throw the 
rascals out. Let us be perfectly clear about 
the matter. The plain truth is that S. 1289 
permits the citizens of the city of Washing- 
ton, D. C., to choose and to retire the chief 
magistrate, while the administration bill 
does not give them that elemental civic 
right. To the extent that a citizen is de- 
prived by the administration bill of that 
basic right, to that extent I hold that the 
administration bill violates the concept of 
home rule, and to that extent the bill is 
fraudulent in its attempt to masquerade as 
a home-rule bill. 

One other point in this connection, Mr. 
Chairman, I commend to the attention of 
the subcommittee. 8. 1289 provides for an 
elected school board, while S, 1846 leaves this 
most important segment of our community 
life to such disposition as the legislative 
assembly may determine. The autonomy of 
the school system, as it is presently estab- 
lished in the city, is by the administration 
bill abolished. Its role in the future could 
easily be that of a subordinate political 
entity, one on a par with that of the Depart- 
ment of Sanitary Engineering. Mr. Chair- 
man, this point, in my judgment is a crucial 
one. Do we wish to follow the philosophy 
of downgrading our educational system by 
placing it in departmental competition for 
funds with all other municipal functions? 
Is it not preferable that the school system 
be retained as an autonomous agency in a 
planetary system of governmental organiza- 
tion, responsible to the voter? 

Senator Crark, Let me interrupt for a 
minute, Senator, and ask whether it wouldn't 
be feasible to have an appointed board of 
education with nonetheless the autonomy 
which would go from a separate organization 
with separate taxing powers? I raise that 
only because that is the system we have in 
Philadelphia. I don’t know that it works 
particularly well, but we do have an ap- 
pointed school board, and it has its own 
taxing authority. 

Senator Morse. I would be the first to ad- 
mit that you can work out an appointed 
school board system with democratic checks, 
but I respectfully submit that is not in the 
administration bill. My preference, of course, 
is to keep the school district pretty close to 
the parents, and I think that although the 
vote upon the school board may result in 
some difficulties, it has the advantage, I 
think, of the democratic conflict that some- 
times results from the exercise of the voting 
privilege over the school board and this is 
pretty healthy in a democracy. 

Senator CLARK., I just want to put into the 
record the potential of a separate budget for 
the school board with separate tax-levying 
powers, as being one way in which you can 
get the school board cleared of the type of 
political control which is a potential danger 
if you leave it in the hands of the legislative 
body. 

Senator Morse. Of course, I think it is es- 
sential that you have your separate budget. 
You see, Mr. Chairman, I suppose in this sense 
I am somewhat of a Populist, a regenerated 
Populist. I still think it is a pretty healthy 
thing to have the voters of a community 
take so much of an interest in their educa- 
tional institutions that they become a part 
of the political considerations of a cam- 
paigner. 
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In fact, I am a little worried about what is 
happening in America in too many segments 
of government, of a growing trend to remove 
more and more things from the ballot box. 
Watch out for it, I say. The greatest check 
democracy has against potential evils that 
threaten the public welfare, the greatest 
check of all is the free ballot box. You may 
haye a bad election here or there, but the 
results won’t last very long. If a mistake is 
made in connection with the school board, 
the parents will get it corrected pretty 
quickly, and it is going to be their responsi- 
bility to do so. I want as much responsi- 
bility put on the individual voter as possible. 

Of course, I come from a State where we 
have the referendum, and recall system and 
the initiative, which is democracy, in my 
opinion, at its best, and I am very proud of 
it and I recommend it because under that 
system, let me tell you, the people speak 
under that system and the political machine 
doesn't have very much of a chance. Under 
that system you have ready your controls 
when the ugly head of corruption rears. I 
know as an educator, who taught for 21 years, 
the negative sides of the election of school 
board members, but I am satisfied that the 
positive good far outweighs the negative, and 
I am going to stand for the election section 
of our bill, 

Senator CLARK. Senator, I don’t recall 
whether you have a recall provision in your 
bill or not. 

Senator Morse. No, we do not. I will tell 
you one reason why not. We did think about 
it. I think what we ought to do is set up a 
general framework for home rule in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and we the Congress should 
not implement it with every procedural de- 
tail. I think we ought to grant the home 
rule and then we should say to the people of 
the District of Columbia, “We have given 
you the baby, now you clothe it with such 
administrative and procedural regulations as 
you want as a citizen of the District of Co- 
lumbia.” If I were a citizen of the District 
of Columbia, I would then, at that point, be 
urging that my local government provide for 
the referendum and recall and initiative, but 
I don’t think the Congress should impose it 
upon them. They should decide that for 
themselves. 

Senator CLARK. How about the method of 
amendment of the charter? I don’t think 
there is a specific provision on that in the 
bill. 

Senator Moree. It is one of the procedural 
amendments that I think would be very 
valuable, 

Senator CLARK. It seems to me the process 
of amending the charter by popular refer- 
endum is very important, because none of 
these documents are perfect, and you would 
have to come back to Congress every time. 

Senator Morse. The point gains added 
urgency when it is remembered that we have 
today pending before the Subcommittee on 
Public Health, Education, Welfare, and 
Safety measures which would permit a 
capital expenditure for school construction 
of $70 million derived from borrowing. 

As the chairman knows, I am the author 
of those proposals. I think they are very 
important. I am perfectly willing to work 
out in connection with either bill amend- 
ments that may be needed, but the important 
thing is to establish the power to borrow. 

One measure bears the strong endorsement 
of the Board of Education. The Board, 
although not elected, is autonomous. The 
proposal of the politically appointed Board 
of Commissioners, I am informed, will be 
that substantially recommended by their ap- 
pointed Public Works Program Review Com- 
mittee—an amount of only $54,384,700. 
Thus, under S. 1846, if the past is an indi- 
cation of the future, there is the grave risk 
that the school authorities could be muzzled 
administratively and prevented from present- 
ing their needs to the community. This is 
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but one example of the consequences that 
might flow from the enactment of S. 1846, 
the administration bill, but it is an example 
that should give us pause. 

I will be very careful with this digression, 
Mr. Chairman, and make it brief, because if 
I really started on it, it would take too much 
time and impose upon you, but when I am 
talking about this school problem, may I say, 
as a member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate, I am talking about 
America’s greatest foreign policy need of the 
next 100 years. Wherever I have any contact 
with government—State, local, or National— 
I am going to continue to do what I can to 
meet that foreign-policy need of our country. 
I don’t know what we are going to have to 
do to awaken the American people in time 
as to this need, but they must wake up to 
the fact that a solution to their school prob- 
lem is their greatest foreign-policy need of 
the century ahead, because only to the extent 
that we keep ahead of Russia in brainpower 
are we going to win this fight for freedom, 
and we are falling behind; we are falling 
badly behind. The expert testimony is 
pretty consistent about it. We are letting 
a lot of political scarecrows that are being 
built in our body politic frighten us in regard 
to Federal responsibility in connection with 
our school problems. 

Now, here at the local level we have an 
opportunity, it seems to me, through this 
legislation to bring the control of these 
schools very closely to the hearthstones of 
the District. The Congress should stand by 
to be of financial assistance through grant 
aid to the schools, so that we can keep up 
with Russia in this fight for the develop- 
ment of brainpower. 

I wanted to stress the educational features 
of the Neely bill, because he has that vision 
and I think that you have got to bring the 
school problem into every home in America, 
and one of the reasons I am so strong for 
the election of the School Foard is that it 
makes the parents think. It is bound to. 

Senator CLARK. Senator, I take it that your 
position would be that the educational sys- 
tem would be pretty well divorced from the 
political system of the District. 

Senator Morse. That is right. 

Senator CLARK. It would really be a sep- 
arate entity not only with respect to the 
budget, its borrowing ability, and tax-levy- 
ing capacity, but also should be elected, 
Senator. 

Senator Morse. That is right 

Senator CLARK. And I imagine the Board of 
Education would appoint the Superintend- 
ent of Schools, would it not? 

Senator Morse. That is right. 

Senator CLARK, That is not the analogy of 
the State level, where almost uniformly there 
is a department of education under legisla- 
tive control. I wonder if you would briefly 
give us your thinking as to why you believe 
the local analogy is better than the State 
analogy, which goes into the philosophy of 
the two bills. One is to simulate the District 
of Columbia to a Territory and the other is 
to simulate it to a municipality. 

Senator Morse. There just is no substitute 
for the individual citizen being an active 
participant in solving the local school prob- 
lem 


Senator CLARK. This is a city, a metropol- 
itan area, not a State and not a Territory. 

Senator Morse. That is true, too. I was 
going to expand by saying at the State level 
there is a need for bringing the educational 
problems closer to the individual voter. 
There is going to be no substitute in the 
century ahead for the individual American 
citizen taking a civic responsibility in con- 
nection with the solution of the educational 
problems. 

Senator CLARK. Does your State govern- 
ment in Oregon get deeply into the field of 
education, or is it entirely a local responsi- 
bility? 
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Senator Morse. It is almost all local. We 
are constantly having political controversy 
over too much participation by the State in 
local school problems. I fight out there for 
State aid to education with local autonomy, 
as I fight here for Federal aid to education. 

The assertion is made by the proponents of 
the administration bill that the problems of 
Washington are so complex that a territorial 
form of government is better suited to the 
situation than is a municipal form. The 
logic of this position escapes me completely. 
I would ask the proponents of S. 1846, in 
what respects does the city of Washington 
differ from its metropolitan neighbors of 
New York City, Philadelphia, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Baltimore, or, indeed, San Francisco? 
Urban problems are urban problems no 
matter where they are encountered in this 
country. 

Senator CLARK. I suppose they would say 
the Federal interest. 

Senator Morse. I was going to add, Mr. 
Chairman, or to the capital city of any State. 
I think so much of this talk about the Fed- 
eral interest is so much a camouflage as to 
what the real motives are. I know of no 
reason why in the capital of my own State, 
Salem, Oreg., most of the objections to local 
autonomy that are raised by those that want 
to entrench appointive power in the District 
of Columbia couldn't also be made applica- 
ble. Why, just try it in Salem, Oreg., and see 
what would happen. I think that is true of 
most of the capital cities of our States. You 
have just got to face up to the fact that this 
is a city, with citizens in it who ought to 
have local self-government rights, and I hap- 
pen to think, and this is no new position for 
me, I took the same position under Demo- 
cratic Presidents—I don’t care whether it is 
a Democratic or Republican President—I just 
think you cannot justify having a President, 
in effect, being the veto master of the affairs 
of a city. I think it ought to be done by 
the citizens. 

Since I assume that the proponents of the 
territorial form do not go the whole road 
in their argument and suggest the wholly 
unconstitutional proposal that the city of 
Washington is to be prepared for statehood, 
and by that token ought to undergo terri- 
torial tutelage, I suggest that the territorial 
device is but a facade of fraud. To argue that 
Washington ought to be a Territory to nego- 
tiate as an equal with the surrounding States 
on matters of common concern, is to ignore 
the splendid record made in the analogous 
situation of New York City and the State of 
New Jersey in the creation of a port authority 
to serve that area. Since the city of Washing- 
ton, D. C., no matter what form, territorial 
or municipal, is adopted, will still remain 
the Capital of our country, and by constitu- 
tional provision, the Congress will retain full 
rights as sovereign, the negotiation rationali- 
zation falls of its own weight. Certainly the 
Congress of the United States is sufficiently 
powerful to negotiate with the sovereign 
States of Maryland and Virginia as, the very 
least, an equal. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to dispose of one other point that may 
be made by the proponents. This is the 
fallacious argument that the territorial 
form of organization would better preserve 
the unique interest that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has in the Capital City. Unless 
my memory fails, it occurs to me that the 
Constitution of the United States in article 
I, section 8, clause 17 makes provision for 
the Congress to have “exclusive legislation 
in all cases whatsoever, over such District 
* + *.” Certainly the wording of this pro- 
vision is broad enough to permit the Con- 
gress adequately to protect the Federal in- 
terest. It is possible that the proponents of 
S. 1846 are worried not about the Federal 
interest but about a far different thing, 
the Executive Interest. I would have them 
in that case remember that the Founding 
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Fathers did not see fit to include explicitly 
any provision for the interest of the Presi- 
dent over the District, and for this reason 
among others I question a territorial form 
under the model suggested by the admin- 
istration bill. 

There is a difference between the two bills 
with regard to the size of the legislative arm, 
S. 1289 provides for a council of 9 members; 
S. 1846 provides an assembly of 15 members. 
To perform the legislative functions of a 
city council it can be argued that the smaller 
number contemplated by S. 1289 might be 
able to perform their duties more expedi- 
tiously. It is certainly true that from the 
standpoint of economy the smaller number 
is to be preferred. 

Senator CLARK. May I interrupt you there 
to ask you whether you are thinking of pro- 
viding for election of some of these at large 
or having them elected from wards or dis- 
tricts? 

Senator Morse, No, frankly, we didn’t give 
any thought to that. 

Senator CLARK. That is a device that 
tends to enable you to get people with a 
somewhat broader citywide view as opposed 
to local interest. 

Senator Morse. I am aware of it. It ex- 
ists in a few cities. We have an analogous 
procedure for the election of some Congress- 
men at Large in some of our States, but I 
hadn't given it any thought. 

Senator CLARK. We have the Senators 
pretty much at large in the States at the 
Federal level, 

Senator Morse. I haven't given very much 
thought to that. 

S. 1846 provides for the office of lieuten- 
ant governor, to my way of thinking a 
decorative fifth wheel, albeit a costly one, 
whose rationale must stand upon the valid- 
ity of the “territorial” argument. To be 
frank about the matter, it would provide 
the administration with a sinecure for pa- 
tronage purposes, and it does provide a 
gilded ornament to adorn the false front 
of the territorial structure. It may be noted 
in passing that S. 1289 provides that the 
elected council fill a vacancy in the mayoral 
office until a general election can be held. 

I cannot resist making at this juncture an 
admittedly minor point, but one which, 
nevertheless, helps to expose the incon- 
sistency of the “territorial” fiction of the 
administration bill. Why, if the territorial 
form is appropriate to the District, do the 
proponents of S. 1846 balk at including 
under the appointive governor the Armory 
Board and the National Guard of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia? Surely these agencies 
are appropriate to a territorial form. So, 
too, for that matter, is the Public Utilities 
Commission. That they are specifically 
excluded by the language of section 324 (a), 
pages 12 and 13, casts some doubt upon the 
territorial argument. In passing, Mr. Chair- 
man, I should like to contrast the tender- 
ness with which these excluded agencies are 
treated, by reminding the subcommittee 
that the school board is given no such spe- 
cial consideration in the administration bill. 
Actually the question of whether or not 
such agencies as the National Capital Hous- 
ing Agency and the Redevelopment Land 
Agency ought to be brought under the con- 
trol of the municipal authorities as a matter 
of sound organizational structure, is one 
that has many ramifications. I feel con- 
fident that the subcommittee in its delib- 
erations will carefully weigh the matter and 
decide the question on the basis of the 
technical arguments that ought to be con- 
trolling. ; 

Senator CLARK. Senator, wouldn’t you 
think that a pretty strong case could be 
made for bringing together under one ex- 
ecutive all agencies which deal with the ex- 
ecutive responsibilities of the District? 

Senator Morse, I do. 
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Senator CLARK. One of the things that has 
impressed me in my brief time down here 
has been the proliferation of responsibility 
among a number of different agencies with- 
out anybody in the end having executive 
responsibility for making decisions. In my 
somewhat brief experience here, it has 
seemed to me that that tends to make it 
very difficult indeed to get action because 
so much unanimity is required before you 
get anything done. Often you don’t get 
anything done. 

Senator Morse. I think that is important, 
Mr. Chairman. I would very quickly, how- 
eyer, call your attention to what I think 
would be two needed checks. I am for 
strong executive organization, or for the fix- 
ing of administrative responsibility, but I 
am likewise for a strong policy making check 
first by the legislative branch and then by 
the ballot box. You should work out a 
procedure whereby you would have your 
consolidation of agencies under the execu- 
tive direction, but do not strip the legisla- 
tive body from policy-making authority. 

Senator CLARK. I think it also gets you 
into the whole problem of the appointing 
authority. 

Senator Morse. That is right. 

I do view with some concern, Mr. Chair- 
man, the glaring omission in the administra- 
tion bill of the specific provisions of S. 1289 
on page 12, lines 1 and 2, prohibiting lot- 
teries and gambling. In my view, this is a 
fit subject to include in a charter. I hold 
that gambling is against the public interest 
and that, especially here in the Capital City 
of the Nation, we ought to make sure that 
this vice is given no color of sanction by 
omitting it from the charter statute. 

The provisions for a presidential veto 
contained in the administration bill, are 
but another example of the desire to protect 
the “executive interest”, and an additional 
illustration of the distrust of the home rule 
principle. One might almost say, Mr. Chair- 
man, that it illustrates a basic distrust of the 
democratic process itself. If this provision 
originated at the White House, as some have 
intimated in the press, all I can say, with 
Shakespeare is that indeed they “seek to 
make assurance doubly sure and take a 
bond of fate.” 

Senator CLARK. Senator, I ask you at that 
point whether you would favor unlimited 
legislative and executive authority for the 
District? Is there not some control that 
needs to be exercised in the Federal interest 
by Congressional supervision, which seems 
to be called for by the Constitution of the 
United States and would that not be ade- 
quate without any presidential veto of any 
sort? 

Senator Morse. I think so, Mr. Cl.airman, 
plus the retention of some purse-string con- 
trol. I would like to answer your question 
this way: Let’s try democracy once in the 
District of Columbia, and if the abuses de- 
velop, the reservoir of power is still in the 
Congress under the Constitution, but why 
proceed on the premise of distrust? Why 
proceed on the basis of an assumption that 
the people of the District couldn't be trusted 
with home rule and wouldn’t be just as 
proud of the Nation’s Capital as the people 
of Oregon or California or any other State? 
I have confidence in them. Give them the 
power. 

Senator Crarx. It would be interesting to 
have a little on the recorc—perhaps we can 
get it—as to how these matters are handled 
in the national capitals of other democracies 
such as England and France. 

Senator Morse. I think that the staff ought 
to be required to prepare us a memorandum 
on that. I think it is an excellent sugges- 
tion. I am not qualified to be a witness on 
that question, 


1The memorandum referred to may be 
found on p. 246. 
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I turn now to section 401 (b), subpart (2) 
(b) and (4) which may be found on page 22 
of S. 1846. The language reads (lines 17 
through 25): 

“(b) No person shall hold the office of 
Governor or of Lieutenant Governor unless 
he * * * (2) is domiciled and resides in the 
District and * * * (b) has not voted in any 
election (other than in the District) for 
any candidate for public office, * * * and 
(4) holds no other appointive office for which 
compensation is provided out of District or 
Federal funds.” 

It seems to me to be rather odd that an 
individual who has exercised his right as an 
American citizen to cast an absentee ballot 
in the State of his origin should be thus 
penalized. Equally strange to me is the phi- 
losophy which would deprive from chance of 
appointment to office the entire class of 
Federal employees. This would have the 
effect of barring from consideration such 
well-qualified and devoted public servants 
as General Lane, whose transfer to Fort 
Leonard Wood was recently announced, as 
well as those of his able predecessors who 
over the years have served as Engineer Com- 
missioner. Certainly, in the Federal service 
we have a magnificent source of highly quali- 
fied executives who could, and whom I feel 
would, shed luster on the mayor's office. Why 
should we deny by statute our access to this 
reservoir of talent? Under S. 1289 no such 
tar exists. If such a devoted career employee 
were to be nominated and elected, he would 
simply take leave of absence from his posi- 
tion during the time of his campaign and 
incumbency and return to it upon comple- 
tion of his civic service. It is my hope that 
the subcommittee will consider this point 
with great care during the markup session. 

Mr. Chairman, S. 1846 grants in section 
402, subparts (10) and (14), on pages 27 and 
28, powers to the Governor that merit care- 
ful scrutiny. The sections read: 

“(1) He [i. e., the Governor] may delegate 
any of his functions (other than the func- 
tion of approving contracts between the Dis- 
trict and the Federal Government under 
section 901) to any officer, employee, or 
agency of the executive office of the Gover- 
nor, or to any director of an executive de- 
partment who may, with the approval of the 
Governor, make a further delegation of all 
or a part of such functions to subordinates 
under his jurisdiction. 

“(14) He is authorized and directed to 
promulgate, adopt and enforce such rules 
and regulations, not inconsistent with any 
act of the Congress or any act of the Assem- 
bly, as are necessary to carry out his func- 
tions and duties.” 

Senator CLARK. May I ask you for a mo- 
ment, Senator, whether you would construe 
that as meaning you could delegate the re- 
sponsibility as well as the carrying out of 
the function? I think it might well be in- 
terpreted that the responsibility is his and 
he can't get rid of it, which, of course, as 
you know, in any large executive organiza- 
tion you have got to do all of the time. You 
just can’t do it all yourself, but you don't 
duck responsibility. 

Senator Morse. Yes; which causes me to 
say, however, when you delegate this much 
authority you often lose sight of the respon- 
sibilities. It goes along with it. 

Senator CLARK. Maybe we need a legal 
opinion about what “delegate” means. 

Senator Morse. It goes along with it and 
provides, of course, a good many alibi es- 
capes, and I think this, too much authority 
is delegated both as to administrative power 
and as to responsibility under this section. 
I think Mr. Gulledge could be asked to pre- 
pare a legal memorandum on this. 

Senator CLARK. You would agree, however, 
wouldn’t you, that the chief executive, 
whether appointed or elected, must have the 
power to vest in his subordinates the author- 
ity to, for example, run the police depart- 
ment and run the streets department? 
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Senator Morse. Completely agreed, Mr. 
Chairman, but let me point out this great 
difference, however. The end result is great- 
ly different in practice when you have re- 
ceived the delegation from an appointed au- 
thority and when the delegation is from an 
elected authority. The elected authority is 
bound to be much closer to the will of the 
people. 

You know, sometimes I wonder if many 
people, in the name of so-called efficiency, 
which is often a misnomer, aren't accepting 
more and more the idea that we ought to re- 
move government more and more from the 
elected checks of the people and delegate 
more and more power to appointive au- 
thority. 

enator CLARK. You know, in a way, Sen- 
ator, that is the whole basis of the city 
manager system. 

Senator Morse. I know it is. 

Senator CLARK. Where you have appoin- 
tive authority, to be sure he is a representa- 
tive of the legislature rather than being ap- 
pointed by the President, but wherever you 
have the city manager form, which, of 
course, has many strong advocates among 
students of municipal government, you do 
have an appointed executive, 

Senator Morse. My reading in the field of 
municipal governments satisfies me that 
during the last 10 years there has been an 
increasing demand for more so-called legisla- 
tive checks upon city managers. You see, 
one of the things that worries me these days 
is the trend in America toward executive 
government, I discussed it briefly on the 
floor of the Senate last week. I am very 
much concerned about the trend toward 
executive government, It has a great many 
evils inherent in it. 

Senator CLARK. We legislators are apt to 
think so. 

Senator Morse. Well, in fact, in your State 
the other night, at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, I discussed this matter in connec- 
tion with the constitutional powers of the 
Congress in the field of foreign policy and 
sought in that lecture to develop what I 
think is an answer to the theory that it 
never was contemplated that Congress 
should be just a sideline viewer of the de- 
velopment of foreign policy; that the legis- 
lative check is there. Likewise, in the field 
of municipal government, Mr. Chairman, 
you are always going to find me asking the 
question, Where is the check on the execu- 
tive? What is the check on him? You have 
to watch out for the granting of more and 
more delegated authority to appointed offi- 
cers without a legislative check. I think it 
breeds many governmental evils. 

Going back to my testimony, starting with 
the first full paragraph on page 8. 

These two sections of S. 1846, Mr. Chair- 
man, constitute a very broad grant of author- 
ity that could be exercised, through delega- 
tion and redelegation by minor officials of 
the District government. If the Assembly or 
the Congress has not acted in a certain field, 
the Governor has free reign. Should an 
abuse of this authority occur, the Assembly 
could, through injudicious use of the double 
veto power contained in the bill in other 
places, find itself powerless, and the matter 
then would have to come before the Congress. 
This seems to me, Mr. Chairman, to be in 
contravention of our doctrine of the separa- 
tion of powers. I call attention, by contrast, 
to the moderate provisions of S. 1289. There 
section 402 (8) permits delegation of mayoral 
power under two safeguards. First, it may 
be done only with the consent of the Council, 
and second, delegations may be made only to 
the department head level. S. 1289 does not 
contain the rulemaking powers of S. 1846, 
because it was felt that legislation belongs 
properly to the legislative arm, and should be 
delegated to the executive arm only under 
proper safeguards and with review and recap- 
ture language written into the delegation. 
By granting these powers in the charter stat- 
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ute, Mr. Chairman, we are tying the hands 
of the Assembly with respect to these impor- 
tant legislative checks. To say that the As- 
sembly or the Congress could enter into the 
picture by positive legislation while true, 
might, as I have previously shown, be difficult, 
and in any event it misses the essential point 
that cooperation between the legislative and 
executive branches may be better insured, 
and greater heed be given to the wishes of 
the legislature, if the structure of the rela- 
tionship sets forth clearly the primacy of the 
legislative arm in these matters. 

I move now, Mr. Chairman, to section 1601 
of S. 1846 (p. 79), and the corresponding sec- 
tion of S. 1289, section 1701 (p. 76). I note 
that the administration bill, consistent with 
its philosophy of distrust of the home-rule 
principle, requires that 25 percent of the 
voters must request a referendum. S. 1289 
requires only 10 percent of the registered 
voters for this purpose. I would not object 
to striking the word “registered” from S. 
1289 since I can appreciate the administrative 
difficulties that might arise in attempting, 
after the fact, to determine whether or not 
a specific registered voter, for example, was 
still living on election day. I do object, 
however, to the philosophy which would re- 
quire such a large percentage of voters to pro- 
test as is contemplated by S. 1846. 

Senator CLARK. I would interpolate in my 
Judgment 25 percent. 

Senator Morse. Don't forget, Mr. Chair- 
man, the educational value of the referen- 
dum fight itself. That is where the people 
learn the facts about the issue that is going 
to referendum and it causes delays, it is cost- 
ly, but the protection of the rights of free men 
is bound to be costly. The rights of free men 
are too precious to lose because of an element 
of cost, and that is one of the arguments that 
is used sometimes in proposals for referen- 
dum and the placing of high percentages re- 
quired for a referendum. 

Senator CLARK. What is your percentage in 
Oregon? 

Senator Morse. I think we have got it down 
now to 5. We have a rule in Oregon. It is 
5 percent of the number of votes that were 
cast in the last election for a justice of the 
supreme court. 

Senator CLARK. State supreme court? 

Senator Morse. The State supreme court. 

I commend to the subcommittee my sug- 
gestion that the 10-percent figure be re- 
tained and that the word “registered” be de- 
leted. I have a strong interest in this mat- 
ter because of the pride that I have, as an 
Oregonian, in the Oregon system of initiative 
and referendum. But note that in our bill we 
do not go into the details of the referendum 
and recall system, but just enunciate our ap- 
proval of the general principle. 

These devices, particularly the referendum, 
have served my State well over the years. 
They constitute, in my judgment, a most 
healthy check by the people on legislative 
action. It is for this reason that I view with 
question the language of S. 1846 in section 
1603 on page 80, lines 22 through 24. I am 
reminded that in my own State, the voters 
have on a number of occasions halted the 
action of the legislature when it sought to 
impose a sales tax. Whether the sales tax 
is right or wrong, and in my judgment it is 
a regressive tax and one that ought not be 
imposed on food especially, and in this I am 
sure that Senator Javits would concur, the 
inescapable fact is that the voters of my 
State just plain don’t want to have a tax of 
this type imposed. In fact, without the ref- 
erendum, Mr. Chairman, we would have had 
a yoke around the neck of the people of Ore- 
gon now on five different occasions in con- 
nection with the sales tax. We have beaten 
the sales tax in our State by the referendum 
device five times, and may I say by way of 
digression we welcome an opportunity to 
De on the proponents of this regressive tax 
again, 
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I have opposed the sales tax in this district 
and particularly the sales tax on food, and 
I have been defeated thus far, but I hope that 
the Javits bill which has been introduced 
will be able to survive the logjam that ap- 
parently is going to confront us in the Senate 
in the weeks ahead and before adjournment 
we will get the Javits bill out. 

Senator CLARK. Senator, before you leave 
that subject, do you in Oregon, through the 
referendum, have a procedure by which any 
tax bill can be brought before the people for 
approval? 

Senator Morse. That is right. By our Ore- 
gon constitution the legislature cannot put 
an emergency clause on revenue legisla- 
tion. But if we want a tax then we handle 
it by way of initiative. 

Senator CLARK. So that in effect you are 
able to get taxes imposed in Oregon sufficient 
to run the government despite the existence 
of the referendum provision? 

Senator Morse. That is right, but we can 
upset an unjust one by the use of the refer- 
endum. 

I am not moved, therefore, by arguments 
that revenue acts might be held up by this 
procedure. If they are, then alternative 
methods of obtaining the necessary money 
must be explored. To attempt to circumscribe 
to the point of invalidating a franchise right 
is, to my way of thinking, the same thing as 
denying that right but being unwilling to do 
it honestly. Iask the subcommittee to view 
this language carefully, and I earnestly coun- 
sel them not to replace the mandatory “shall” 
of S. 1289 with the permissive “may” of 
S. 1846. 

This concludes, Mr. Chairman, my review 
of the specific provisions of the two bills. 
In summation, I ask only that you and your 
colleagues think carefully on the principles 
that underlie these bills. Let me refocus at- 
tention on the salient differences. 8. 1846, 
under the pseudostructure of a territorial 
facade, provides for an appointive head, a 
politically appointed governor with very 
broad powers, a double veto that is an ex- 
tension of Presidential power, a restriction 
on referendum procedures that is almost a 
nullification of the right, and no protection, 
for the autonomy of the school system, while 
it carefully exempts from popular control 
the Public Utilities Commission and the Dis- 
trict National Guard, S. 1289, on the con- 
trary, provides for a freely elected mayor, an 
elected council, and an elected school board. 

I hold that S. 1289 is in the grand tradition 
of American local self-government, and I 
urge its favorable consideration by the sub- 
committee. 

Before I close, Mr. Chairman, I want to tell 
you about a little incident that occurred in 
this committee back in 1953 dealing with 
this matter of home rule that I shall never 
forget. In 1953, as you know, I was kicked 
off of all of my Senate committees because 
I exercised an honest independence of judg- 
ment in 1952 and finally after months of 
parliamentary tussling I was assigned to the 
District of Columbia Committee and the 
Public Works Committee. I have always had 
a sense of humor about it and good naturedly 
said at the time on the basis of the garbage- 
can disposal principle I was assigned to the 
District of Columbia Committee. But as a 
law teacher I have always been very much 
interested in municipal law. There is a 
great public service to be rendered on this 
committee, and I proceeded to do the best 
that I could, and as you know, I have asked 
to remain on this committee when I could 
have gone to other committees and shall as 
long as I am in the Senate ask to remain 
on this committee, because I think the people 
of the District of Columbia are entitled to 
continuity of service on this committee as 
long as we retain our functions acting as 
aldermen for the District. 

It just so happened that when I was as- 
signed in 1953 to the committee, the com- 
mittee was practically through with the con- 
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sideration of a then proposed administration 
bill that was being offered, I felt, just as a 
matter of form to meet a campaign pledge, 
but had very little home rule in it. 

I offered, as the record will show, my 
amendment for the election of a mayor, and 
my colleagues on the committee said there 
isn’t a ghost of a chance, you can’t get an 
amendment to this bill calling for the elec- 
tion of a mayor. I said, “Suppose you give 
me some public hearings.” They gave them 
to me, which was their mistake. We had 
those public hearings. That is a very inter- 
esting record of 1953, and I suggest that you 
assign to the staff the duty of reviewing 
those hearings of 1953 on the amendment for 
the election of a mayor, So we started the 
hearings and I started to fish, because as 
the Senator from Pennsylvania knows, as 
Senators, we frequently know that some- 
times behind the scenes there are motivations 
that need to be brought out to the top of 
this committee table, and we finally got it 
out on top of the committee table. And 
what was it? The fear that we might elect 
a colored person mayor of the District of 
Columbia. Let's face up to this issue. Let's 
meet this issue head on. I am not going 
along with any home-rule bill that denies 
to the people of this District the right to 
elect any man or woman mayor of this Dis- 
trict of Columbia that they want to have as 
mayor, if we believe in the democratic proc- 
ess, and there are many colored people that 
the people of the District of Columbia might 
find fully qualified through the exercise of 
the ballot box to serve this District as mayor. 

Now, that is basic in this issue. There are 
those that think you shouldn't even mention 
it. I believe in mentioning what the facts 
are in any legislative issue. So I had my 
hearing, and then an interesting thing hap- 
pened in this committee room on that 
amendment. When the hearings were over 
and we went into executive session to mark 
up the bill, I called for a rollcall vote on my 
amendment. Rolleall votes are remarkable 
things sometimes. There were only three 
voted against my amendment. I have al- 
ways said only 244 because 1 of those that 
voted against me in this committee said, 
“Well, I want to say I think the Senator 
from Oregon has offered a very sound 
amendment, and I want the committee to 
understand that I reserve the right to vote 
for it on the floor of the Senate. I can't 
vote for it here because I am committed 
against it.” So I have always said I lost his 
vote, only half of it, and he subsequently 
did vote for my amendment on the floor of 
the Senate, and we passed it. There it is. 

Now, I can’t think of walking down the 
mountain today. We have climbed the 
mountain. We are up there. It is a great 
victory, Mr. Chairman, and I am not going to 
support a bill that represents a retreat in 
respect to a great principle—the right of free 
men and women by the ballot box to elect 
their own mayor. 

I close, Mr. Chairman, not only thanking 
you for the courtesy of having a chance to 
testify here, but I close also with a warning 
to my liberal friends in the District of Co- 
lumbia, who in my judgment are going along 
with this proposal, that they not only are 
walking out on this democratic principle 
that we sustained in 1953, but in my opinion 
they are also walking out on a great liberal 
principle, the principle of self-rule of a free 
people, the right to elect a mayor, and I 
think, of course, it is a travesty on govern- 
ment efficiency to say that a President of the 
United States should be given the power 
that this administration bill gives to this 
President. His time is too precious to be 
devoting any of it to the affairs that this bill 
gives to him, and you and I know what will 
happen in actual practice, Mr. Chairman. 

We talked a few minutes ago about the 
matter of delegating authority. It is going 
to be delegated and some underling down 
below is going to be making the decisions 
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and in a sense of loyalty or for whatever 
other reasons a President may have, Repub- 
lican or Democrat, the presumption is he 
will sustain his underlings, The fact is that 
you are vesting a power in underlings that is 
far removed, in my judgment, from home 
rule. 

Senator CLARK. Senator, thank you very 
much for your extremely stimulating and in- 
teresting testimony. Naturally, I am sure 
that all of the members of the subcommit- 
tee will want to keep an open mind on this 
matter until the hearings are concluded. 

I would like to make this observation, how- 
ever, and elicit from you a comment. I sus- 
pect I can foresee what the comment will be. 
I could be wrong. It seems to me our prob- 
lem here is a very practical one. I might per- 
haps agree 100 percent with everything you 
have said. In fact, I think I am inclined to 
agree 100 percent with what you have said, 
but if we follow the road which you have 
outlined I think it is very clear indeed there 
would be no home rule of any sort, even the 
minimal election of an assembly, in the 85th 
Congress. Maybe if we take the other bill 
that will also be the effect because there is 
certainly strong ground for believing that 
the other body won't move toward any kind 
of home rule regardless of how minimal. So 
I think the problem which the members of 
the subcommittee and members of the full 
committee later have to deal with is whether 
the principle which you have so eloquently 
outlined and espoused here is of such over- 
whelming importance that we should deliber- 
ately say to ourselves there will be no home 
rule for the District of Columbia until we 
can get something pretty close to perfection, 
or whether we should say, on the other hand, 
politics is the art of the possible. There must 
be some kind of a compromise, and you have 
got to start somewhere, and perhaps if you 
take the first step you can move later on from 
there to other steps on the road to a better 
system of government for the District. 

I ask for your comment, thinking I know 
full well what it is going to be. 

Senator Morse. Well, Mr. Chairman, of 
course, I think I have demonstrated time and 
time again that I will never agree that you 
advance good government by compromising 
good government. I don’t think that you 
can mix good and bad apples and have an 
edible barrel very long. I want to stress that 
we have got to hold fast, in my judgment, in 
our country these days to these basic ideals 
that I feel are the ideals which I have de- 
fended here this morning, because I think 
they are the only practicalities. 

I don’t think there is anything practical 
about an expediency. I don’t think there is 
anything practical about a compromise of a 
principle. I think that you have got to make 
up your mind whether or not you are actu- 
ally dealing with a matter that involves a 
principle of home rule. 

Senator CLARK. Yes; I think that is true. 

Senator Morse. If you think it is involved, 
then I think you have to hold fast until you 
get it, and I respectfully say that what is in- 
volved here is whether or not you are pro- 
tecting the free ballot box, and I suggest you 
are not under the administration bill. 

Senator CLARK. If I could interrupt you for 
a moment, it comes down to the question of 
judgment, does it not, as to whether this 
matter of an elected mayor and the inde- 
pendent school board is a matter of such 
overwhelming principle? 

Senator Morse. And the elimination of the 
veto. I think this veto provision is a good 
illustration of what I mean by executive 
government. It is a dangerous thing. 

Senator CLARK, I will accept that amend- 
ment. Whether those three things are of 
such overwhelming importance as a matter 
of principle that we should refuse to adopt 
any home-rule bill that does not eliminate 
them; that is a question of judgment that 
confronts us; don’t you agree? 
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Senator Morse. It is a matter of judg- 
ment, but it is an easy judgment for me 
to make. We have got the choice between 
two cars. One is shiny and beautiful and 
you raise the hood and there is no engine 
in it. I don’t want any of it. It isn’t 


going to get me anywhere. That is the 
analogy. 
Senator CLARK. Perhaps the problem 


would be whether you wanted a model-T 
Ford or no car at all. 

Senator Morse. I don’t think there is any 
home-rule engine in this car. 

Senator CLARK. How about the elected as- 
sembly? You have to admit that gives 
something; wouldn't you? 

Senator Morse. What good is an elected 
assembly if you proceed then with execu- 
tive powers that makes them in my judg- 
ment pretty much front men. 

Senator CLARK. Of course, it does control 
the purse strings and legislative power and 
that is something. 

Senator Morse. They won't be able to con- 
trol very much the purse strings, in my 
judgment, if you give the Fxecutive the 
power to veto what they do. 

Senator CLARK. Thank you very much, 
Senator. 

Senator Javits, do you have something? 

Senator Morse. I made a plea for the bill 
on the sales tax. You should have been in 
here. 

Senator Javirs. I knew you would. 

I wonder if you can see anything good in 
this so-called administration pill at all? 

Senator Morse, Why didn’t you say in the 
administration, and the answer to that—— 

Senator Javits. I am too good a lawyer to 
ask that. 

Senator Morse. The answer to that one 
would have been in the affirmative. 

I see very little good in it because I think 
whatever you might list as good is so pol- 
luted by what I consider to be bad proce- 
dures that I don’t see how any good could 
come out of it. I said at the beginning, 
Senator Javits, that I frankly wanted the 
supporters of the bill to know I preferred 
no bill at all in this session than this bill. 

Senator Javits. I have read your remarks 
here. My airplane got me in a little late. 

I notice you mention an appointed as 
against an elected school board. Do you 
have strong feelings on that? 

Senator Morse. Yes. I discussed it at 
some length. I think we have got to get 
the schools much closer, as I put it, to the 
hearthstones of the families of America, and 
I think it is democracy working very well 
when you get a local community very much 
concerned about its educational problems. 

Senator Javits. Would you feel, Senator 
Morse, if the administration bill were passed 
that this would be giving any measure of 
home rule to the District of Columbia? 

Senator Morse. No; I think it would be 
strengthening government by what I call 
the executive. It frightens me. Iam afraid 
of the trend toward executive government 
in this country, as I said earlier, and I would 
be opposed to the bill because of the 
strengthening of the executive government. 

Senator Javits. Senator Morse, as a new 
member of this committee, this is, I think, 
my first opportunity when you were on the 
witness stand to testify, to acknowledge the 
enormous amount of time and dedication 
you give to the affairs of the District. 
Whether or not we will ultimately agree 
upon this particular measure, I think all 
of us having anything to do with the Gov- 
ernment must be indebted to you for the 
fact that you help us expose the weaknesses 
as only a man who studies and works at it 
can do, who gives it personal time the way 
you have. 

Senator Morse. I appreciate those senti- 
ments. What I have done on the District 
of Columbia Committee, I have done because 
I enjoy the work and because of my interest 
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in municipal government. But let me tell 
you, it is about time I start winning one, 
too. So I am going to ride this one. 
Thank you very much. 
(Senator Morse’s statement is as follows:) 


“STATEMENT OF SENATOR WAYNE MORSE, OF 
OREGON, ON S. 1289 AND S. 1846, BILLS PER- 
TAINING TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF HOME 
RULE FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, DE- 
LIVERED JULY 8, 1957 

“Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, it is with mingled feelings that I 
appear before you to speak on behalf of 
S. 1289, the home-rule bill introduced by 
Senator Matthew M. Neely, of West Virginia, 
which I have had the honor of cosponsoring, 
and in opposition to the administration bill, 
S. 1846. 

“I recall the fate of S. 669 and that of 
S. 999, home-rule bills of previous sessions 
of the Congress, with a certain sadness that 
is tempered, however, with pride rightfully 
taken in the great fight for principle that 
was then made. I anticipate with hopeful- 
ness the eventual recognition that will be the 
portion of those District citizens who have 
for so long struggled to obtain for them- 
selves, their children, and their neighbors 
the full measure of true home rule, 

“Before I enter into the detailed presenta- 
tion of my position on the two bills now 
pending before the subcommittee. I ask in- 
dulgence of its chairman in permitting me 
to make a few brief introductory comments. 
I should like to compliment the chairman for 
the splendid work that he has been doing 
in preparing for this hearing today. He and 
his staff have been for some time most dili- 
gent in analyzing the bills being considered, 
obtaining the advice of very well qualified 
experts in the field of municipal charter leg- 
islation upon the many highly technical 
aspects of city financing with which the bills 
are concerned, and in bringing to bear upon 
the problem his own excellent background of 
experience as the elected leader of a great 
metropolis. I venture to predict that, despite 
whatever fate may lie in store for the par- 
ticular bills before the subcommittee today, 
the result of these hearings will make a rec- 
ord in scope of treatment that will be of in- 
estimable value to students of municipal 
organization for many years to come. In 
this connection, I wish to make it perfectly 
clear that, with respect to many of the minor 
administrative provisions of S. 1289, I will 
welcome the perfecting amendments that I 
feel sure the subcommittee on the basis of 
the evidence, will wish to make. 

Mr. Chairman, the heart and essence of the 
difference between the two bills under con- 
sideration is whether we in the Congress are 
willing to grant home rule, by which I mean 
the right of the citizens of the District of 
Columbia to determine their political 
destinies through the procedure of freely 
electing their representatives, or whether, as 
proposed by the administration bill, we are 
willing only to grant the false front of elected 
representation which hides the underlying 
harsh reality of appointive authority. 

“The administration bill provides for an 
organizational structure subservient to the 
power, not of a freely chosen representative 
of the people of the District, but, rather, of a 
politically appointed representative of the 
executive branch. It is because of this po- 
litical hypocrisy that the administration bill 
can well be characterized as a phony home- 
rule bill. I know that many well-inten- 
tioned citizens have taken, and will continue 
to take, before the subcommittee in these 
hearings, the position that all the Congress 
and the President will permit the District 
to have is the mess of pottage that the 
so-called territorial form of governmental 
organization represents, and that, therefore, 
limited though it is, the administration bill 
is better than nothing at all, 
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“This belief and counsel of despair, Mr. 
Chairman, is appealing in many ways, but it 
is a concession to expediency that will in the 
future rise to plague its proponents. It were 
better, Mr. Chairman—and I say this in all 
sincerity and with all the conviction that I 
can—to forgo for now the illusion of home 
rule in order that at a later date the sub- 
stance of home rule may be truly attained. 

“To document the statements that I have 
just made, I ask the subcommittee to con- 
sider with me now certain of the provisions 
of the administration bill and to contrast 
them with the provisions of the bill S. 1289 
that proudly bears as sponsor the name of 
that great liberal and fighting humanitarian 
who is chairman of the Senate Committee on 
the District of Columbia, Senator Matthew 
M. Neely, of West Virginia. 

“The preamble to each of the bills sets 
forth succinctly the major difference that I 
wish to stress this morning. S. 1289 pro- 
vides for an elected mayor, an elected city 
council, an elected school board, and an 
elected nonvoting Delegate to the House of 
Representatives. S. 1846 provides for an 
appointed governor and an appointed lieu- 
tenant governor, permitting only the elec- 
tion of the legislative assembly and the non- 
voting Delegate to the House. 

“I call to your attention the fact that 
S. 1289 provides for an elected chief magis- 
trate, and that the administration bill does 
not do so. If the principle of home rule 
is a valid one—and it has worked through- 
out all of our history and throughout the 
history of England before us for towns and 
cities—then the fiction that the city of Wash- 
ington, D. C., is a Territory, and thus that 
the territorial form of organization ought 
properly to be used, stands revealed in its 
nakedness as a device to circumvent the most 
precious civic right enjoyed by urban citizens, 
the right to exercise the ultimate check of a 
democracy—the right to ‘throw the rascals 
out.’ Let us be perfectly clear about the 
matter. The plain truth is that S. 1289 per- 
mits the citizens of the city of Washing- 
ton, D. C., to choose and to retire the chief 
magistrate, while the admiinstration bill 
does not give them that elemental civic 
right. To the extent that a citizen is de- 
prived by the administration bill of that 
basic right, to that extent I hold that the 
administration bill violates the concept of 
home rule, and to that extent the bill is 
fraudulent in its attempt to masquerade as 
a home-rule bill, 

“One other point in this connection, Mr. 
Chairman, I commend to the attention of 
the subcommittee. S. 1289 provides for an 
elected school board, while S. 1846 leaves 
this most important segment of our commu- 
nity life to such disposition as the legislative 
assembly may determine. The autonomy of 
the school system, as it is presently estab- 
lished in the city, is, by the administration 
bill, abolished. Its role in the future could 
easily be that of a subordinate political en- 
tity, one on a par with that of the Depart- 
ment of Sanitary Engineering. Mr. Chair- 
man, this point, in my judgment, is a crucial 
one. Do we wish to follow the philosophy of 
downgrading our educational system by plac- 
ing it in a departmental competition for 
funds with all other municipal functions? 
Is it not preferable that the school system be 
retained as an autonomous agency in a 
planetary system of governmental organiza- 
tion, responsible to the voter? The point 
gains added urgency when it is remembered 
that we have today pending before the Sub- 
committee on Public Health, Education, Wel- 
fare, and Safety measures which would 
permit a capital expenditure for school con- 
struction of $70 million derived from bor- 
rowing. This measure bears the strong en- 
dorsement of the Board of Education. The 
Board, although not elected, is autonomous. 
The proposal of the politically appointed 
Board of Commissioners, I am informed, will 
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be that substantially recommended by their 
appointed Public Works Program Review 
Committee, an amount only of $54,384,700. 
Thus, under S. 1846, if the past is an indica- 
tion of the future, there is the grave risk 
that the school authorities could be muzzled 
administratively and prevented from pre- 
senting their needs to the community. This 
is but one example of the consequences that 
might flow from the enactment of S. 1846, 
the administration bill, but it is an example 
that should give us pause. 

“The assertion is made by the proponents 
of the administration bill that the problems 
of Washington are so complex that a terri- 
torial form of government is better suited to 
the situation than is a municipal form. The 
logic of this position escapes me completely. 
I would ask the proponents of S. 1846, in 
what respects does the city of Washington 
differ from its metropolitan neighbors of 
New York City, Philadelphia, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Baltimore, or, indeed, San Francisco? 
Urban problems are urban problems, no mat- 
ter where they are encountered in this coun- 
try. Since I assume that the proponents of 
the territorial form do not go the whole road 
in their argument, and suggest the wholly 
unconstitutional proposal that the city of 
Washington is to be prepared for statehood, 
and by that token, ought to undergo terri- 
torial tutelage, I suggest that the territorial 
device is but a facade of fraud. To argue 
that Washington ought to be a Territory to 
negotiate as an equal with the surrounding 
States on matters of common concern is to 
ignore the splendid record made in the anal- 
ogous situation of New York City and the 
State of New Jersey in the creation of a port 
authority to serve that area. Since the city 
of Washington, D. C., no matter what form, 
territorial or municipal, is adopted, will still 
remain the Capital of our country, and, by 
constitutional provision, the Congress will 
retain full rights as sovereign, the negotia- 
tion rationalization falls of its own weight. 
Certainly, the Congress of the United States 
is sufficiently powerful to negotiate with the 
sovereign States of Maryland and Virginia 
as, at the very least, an equal. 

“At this point, Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to dispose of one other point that may 
be made by the proponents. This is the 
fallacious argument that the territorial form 
of organization would better preserve the 
unique interest that the Federal Govern- 
ment has in the Capital City. Unless my 
memory fails, it occurs to me that the Con- 
stitution of the United States in section 8, 
clause 17, makes provision for the Congress 
to have ‘exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever, over such District * * *.’ Cer- 
tainly the wording of this provision is broad 
enough to permit the Congress adequately 
to protect the Federal interest. It is possi- 
ble that the proponents of S. 1846 are wor- 
ried not about the Federal interest, but 
about a far different thing, the Executive in- 
terest. I would have them in that case re- 
member that the Founding Fathers did not 
see fit to include explicitly any provision for 
the interest of the President over the Dis- 
trict, and for this reason among others, I 
question a territorial form under the model 
suggested by the administration bill. 

“There is a difference between the two 
bills with regard to the size of the legisla- 
tive arm. S., 1289 provides for a council of 9 
members; S. 1846 provides an assembly of 15 
members. To perform the legislative func- 
tions of a city council it can be argued 
that the smaller number contemplated by S. 
1289 might be able to perform their duties 
more expeditiously; it is certainly true that, 
from the standpoint of economy, the smaller 
number is to be preferred. S. 1846 provides 
for the office of lieutenant governor, to my 
way of thinking a decorative fifth wheel, al- 
beit a costly one, whose rationale must stand 
upon the validity of the territorial argu- 
ment. To be frank about the matter, it 
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would provide the administration with a 
sinecure for patronage purposes, and it does 
provide a gilded ornament to adorn 
the false front of the territorial structure. 
It may be noted in passing that S. 1289 pro- 
vides that the elected council fill a vacancy 
in the mayoral office until a general election 
can be held. 

“I cannot resist making at this juncture 
an admittedly minor point, but one which, 
nevertheless, helps to expose the inconsist- 
ency of the territorial fiction of the admin- 
istration bill. Why, if the territorial form is 
appropriate to the District, do the propo- 
nents of S. 1846 balk at including under the 
appointive governor the Armory Board and 
the National Guard of the District of Colum- 
bia? Surely, these agencies are appropriate 
to a territorial form. So, too, for that mat- 
ter, is the Public Utilities Commission. That 
they are specifically excluded by the lan- 
guage of section 324 (a), pages 12 and 13, 
casts some doubt upon the territorial argu- 
ment. In passing, Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to contrast the tenderness with which 
these excluded agencies are treated by re- 
minding the subcommittee that the school 
board is given no such special consideration 
in the administration bill, Actually, the 
question of whether or not such agencies as 
the National Capital Housing Agency and 
the Redevelopment Land Agency ought to be 
brought under the control of the municipal 
authorities as a matter of sound organiza- 
tional structure is one that has many rami- 
fications. I feel confident that the subcom- 
mittee in its deliberations will carefully 
weigh the matter and decide the question 
on the basis of the technical arguments that 
ought to be controlling. 

“I do view with some concern, Mr. Chair- 
man, the glaring omission in the adminis- 
tration bill of the specific provisions of 
S. 1289 on page 12, lines 1 and 2, prohibiting 
lotteries and gambling. In my view, this is 
a fit subject to include in a charter. I hold 
that gambling is against the public interest 
and that, especially here in the Capital City 
of the Nation, we ought to make sure that 
this vice is given no color of sanction by 
omitting it from the charter statute. 

“The provisions for a Presidential veto 
contained in the administration bill, are 
but another example of the desire to pro- 
tect the Executive interest, and an addi- 
tional illustration of the distrust of the 
home-rule principle. One might almost say, 
Mr. Chairman, that it illustrates a basic dis- 
trust of the democratic process itself. If 
this provision originated at the White House, 
as some have intimated in the press, all I 
can say, with Shakespeare, is that indeed 
they ‘seek to make assurance doubly sure 
and take a bond of fate’ (sec, 323 (d), p. 15, 
lines 16 through 24, and p. 16, lines 1 
through 6). 

“I turn now to section 401 (b), subpart 
(2) (b) and (4) which may be found on 
page 22 of S. 1846. The language reads 
(lines 17 through 25) : 

“*(b) No person shall hold the office of 
Governor or of Lieutenant Governor unless 
he * * * (2) is domiciled and resides in the 
District and * * * and (b) has not voted in 
any election (other than in the District) for 
any candidate for public office, * * *; and 
(4) holds no other appointive office for 
which compensation is provided out of Dis- 
trict or Federal funds.’ 

“It seems to me to be rather odd that an 
individual who has exercised his right as 
an American citizen to cast an absentee bal- 
lot in the State of his origin, should be thus 
penalized. Equally strange to me is the 
philosophy which would deprive from chance 
of appointment to office the entire class of 
Federal employees. This would have the 
effect of barring from consideration such 
well-qualified and devoted public servants 
as General Lane, whose transfer to Fort 
Leonard Wood was recently announced, as 
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well as those of his able predecessors who 
over the years have served as Engineer Com- 
missioner. Certainly, in the Federal serv- 
ice we have a magnificent source of highly 
qualified executives who could, and who I 
feel would, shed luster on the mayor's office. 
Why should we deny by statute our access 
to this reservoir of talent? Under S. 1289 
no such bar exists. If such a devoted ca- 
reer employee were to be nominated and 
elected, he would simply take leave of ab- 
sence from his position during the time of 
his campaign and incumbency, and return 
to it upon completion of his civic service. 
It is my hope that the subcommittee will 
consider his point with great care during 
the markup session. 

“Mr. Chairman, S. 1846 grants, in section 
402, subparts (10) and (14), on pages 27 
and 28, powers to the Governor that merit 
careful scrutiny, the sections read: 

“*(10) He |i. e., the Governor] may dele- 
gate any of his functions (other than the 
function of approving contracts between the 
District and the Federal Government under 
section 901) to any officer, employee, or 
agency of the executive office of the Gov- 
ernor, or to any director of an executive 
department who may, with the approval of 
the Governor, make a further delegation of 
all or a part of such functions to subordi- 
nates under his jurisdiction.’ 

“‘(14) He is authorized and directed to 
promulgate, adopt, and enforce such rules 
and regulations, not inconsistent with any 
act of the Congress or any act of the As- 
sembly, as are necessary to carry out his 
functions and duties.’ 

“These two sections of S. 1846, Mr. Chair- 
man, constitute a very broad grant of au- 
thority that could be exercised, through dele- 
gation and redelegation, by minor officials 
of the District government. If the Assembly 
or the Congress has not acted in a certain 
field, the Governor has free reign. Should an 
abuse of this authority occur, the Assembly 
could, through injudicious use of the double- 
veto power contained in the bill in other 
places, find itself powerless, and the matter 
then would have to come before the Congress. 
This seems to me, Mr. Chairman, to be in 
contravention of our doctrine of the sepa- 
vation of powers. I call attention, by con- 
trast, to the moderate provisions of S. 1289. 
There section 402 (8) permits delegation of 
mayoral power under two safeguards. First, 
it may be done only with the consent of the 
Council and, second, delegations may be made 
only to the department head level. S. 1289 
does not contain the rulemaking powers of 
S. 1846, because it was felt that legislation 
belongs properly to the legislative arm, and 
should be delegated to the executive arm 
only under proper safeguards and with re- 
view and recapture language written into 
the delegation. By granting these powers in 
the charter statute, Mr. Chairman, we are 
tying the hands of the Assembly with respect 
to these important legislative checks. To say 
that the Assembly or the Congress could 
enter into the picture by positive legislation, 
while true, might, as I have previously shown, 
be difficult, and in any event it misses the 
essential point that cooperation between the 
legislative and executive branches may be 
better insured, and greater heed be given to 
the wishes of the legislature, if the structure 
of the relationship sets forth clearly the 
primacy of the legislative arm in these 
matters. 

“I move now, Mr. Chairman, to section 
1601 of S. 1846 (p. 79), and the correspond- 
ing section of S. 1289, section 1701 (p. 76). 
I note that the administration bill, consist- 
ent with its philosophy of distrust of the 
home-rule principle, requires that 25 percent 
of the voters must request a referendum. 
S. 1289 requires only 10 percent of the reg- 
istered voters for this purpose. I would not 
object to striking the word ‘registered’ from 
S. 1289 since I can appreciate the adminis- 
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trative difficulties that might arise in at- 
tempting, after the fact, to determine 
whether or not a specific registered voter, 
for example, was still living on election day. 
I do object, however, to the philosophy which 
would require such a large percentage of 
votes to protest as is contemplated by 
S. 1846. I commend to the subcommittee my 
suggestion that the 10-percent figure be re- 
tained and that the word ‘registered’ be 
deleted. I have a strong interest in this mat- 
ter because of the pride that I have, as an 
Oregonian, in the Oregon system of initiative 
and referendum. These devices, particularly 
the referendum, have served my State well 
over the years. They constitute, in my judg- 
ment, a most healthy check by the people on 
legislative action, It is for this reason that 
I view with question the language of S. 1846 
in section 1603 on page 80, lines 22 through 
24. I am reminded that in my own State, 
the voters have on a number of occasions 
halted the action of the legislature when it 
sought to impose a sales tax. Whether the 
sales tax is right or wrong, and in my judg- 
ment it is a regressive tax and one that ought 
not be imposed on food especially, and in 
this I am sure that Senator Javirs would 
concur, the inescapable fact is that the 
voters of my State just plain don’t want to 
have a tax of this type imposed. 

“I am not moved, therefore, by arguments 
that revenue acts might be held up by this 
procedure. If they are, then alternative 
methods of obtaining the necessary money 
must be explored. To attempt to circum- 
scribe to the point of invalidating a fran- 
chise right is, to my way of thinking, the 
same thing as denying that right but being 
unwilling to do it honestly. I ask the sub- 
committee to view this language carefully, 
and I earnestly counsel them not to replace 
the mandatory ‘shall’ of S. 1289 with the 
permissive ‘may’ of S. 1846. 

“This concludes, Mr. Chairman, my review 
of the specific provisions of the two bills. 
In summation, I ask only that you and your 
colleagues think carefully on the principles 
that underlie these bills. Let me refocus 
attention on the salient differences. S. 1846 
under the pseudo-structure of a territorial 
facade provides for an appointive head, a 
politically appointed governor with very 
broad powers, a double veto that is an ex- 
tension of Presidential power, a restriction 
on referendum procedures that is almost a 
nullification of the right, and no protection 
for the autonomy of the school system, while 
it carefully exempts from popular control 
the Public Utilities Commission and the Dis- 
trict National Guard. S. 1289, on the con- 
trary, provides for a freely elected mayor, an 
elected council, and an elected school board. 

“I hold that S. 1289 is in the grand tradi- 
tion of American local self-government, and 
I urge its favorable consideration by the sub- 
committee. Thank you very much for per- 
mitting me to testify today before you.” 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, I greatly 
appreciate the courtesy of the chairman and 
the members of the subcommittee in per- 
mitting me to appear before them again to 
testify on S. 1846 and S. 1289, the adminis- 
tration bill and the Neely bill to provide a 
charter for home rule in the District of 
Columbia. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, this morn- 
ing I intend to devote myself principally to 
lines of argument in refutation of the testi- 
mony that has already been heard in favor 
of the administration version of wraithlike 
or ghostly home rule. 

I say “ghostly” because it represents an 
attempt to revive the moldering corpse of 
territorial rule, which in 1874 was given a 
quiet burial by the Congress following a 
hectic, but short, fiscal life. 

Mr. Chairman, I say “wraithlike” in the 
sense that in the administration bill there 
is no body or substance to clothe whatever 
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weak spirit of home rule its sponsors have 
attempted to breathe into it. 

Let us not forget that the territorial form 
was tried for a period of 3 years and 19 days 
but that it did not work. The elective prin- 
ciple by contrast, at its demise, had behind 
it a fairly respectable history of 69 years of 
operation. 

In reading the testimony presented in 
favor of the administration bill, I am re- 
minded of the comment made by Representa- 
tive Burton C. Cook, a Republican whose 
greatest claim to historic recognition rests 
upon the fact that it was he who placed in 
nomination for the Presidency of the United 
States the name of Abraham Lincoln. 

As quoted by Edwin M. Williams, in his 
book Washington—Past and Present, in the 
chapter headed “The Mayoral Period— 
1802-71,” Representative Cook is represented 
as saying, when speaking of the Organic Act 
of 1871, which established the territorial 
form, “* * + that its theory was to secure 
a proper conservative influence in the city 
government by the appointment of a portion 
of that government by authority of the 
United States.” 

That this theory when put into practice 
did not work does not detract from its in- 
fluential appeal to those who strive to ob- 
tain the adoption of the territorial plan. To 
bolster the contention that the territorial 
plan, when tried, failed to work, I advert 
again to Mr. Williams. He says in his book: 

“But the territorial government was near 
its end. A third Congressional investigation 
got under way early in 1874, and the act or 
June 20, 1874, which abolished the territorial 
government, to all intents appointed receiv- 
ers to administer the affairs of the bankrupt 
city until a suitable system of local govern- 
ment could be devised by the Congress. 

“When all the activities of the Govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia, from 1871 
to 1874, are taken into consideration,” writes 
Dodd, “it must. be admitted that that gov- 
ernment proved a failure. In 1871, the Dis- 
trict was solvent; in 1874, its treasury was 
empty, its resources pledged for work yet to 
be done, and there was no means by which 
it could extricate itself from its financial dif- 
ficulties.’ " 

Mr. Chairman, to return for a moment to 
Representative Cook’s statement. 

The theory he posed: “to secure a proper 
conservative influence in the city govern- 
ment,” is an oligarchie theory that holds that 
only a privileged few ought to choose gov- 
ernors for all. Since in the rough and tumble 
of a democratic election there is a chance 
that those favored by an elite might be 
beaten, it is obvious to them, at least, that 
this risk should be minimized by an ap- 
pointive device. Even then they may be 
mistaken, but Governor Shepheards are very 
rare in our political life, and more’s the pity, 
too, 

By the appointment of a chief executive for 
the District, you can be fairly well assured 
that he will be responsive to the authority 
from whom he derives his office, especially in 
those instances where, as in the administra- 
tion bill, the tenure of the Governor is by the 
grace and favor of the President. 

I cite to you in this connection the lan- 
guage of S. 1846, section 401 (a), on page 22 
of the printed bill: 

“The Governor * * * shall serve for 
terms of 4 years, unless sooner removed by 
the President * * *.” 

An elective official has a responsibility to 
the voters. He must justify to them his acts 
of omission and commission at fixed inter- 
vals. While he may run counter to a sud- 
den swell of popular sentiment—and there 
are times when, in good conscience, he 
should—he knows that he must educate his 
electorate, he must persuade and convince 
them that the course he follows is right, or 
he must pay the penalty of repudiation at the 
polls. 
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The oligarchic theory at base distrusts the 
people. It holds that the average voter is 
incompetent to judge policy and, further, 
that it is irresponsible in the choice of rep- 
resentatives. 

I would remind the proponents of the ad- 
ministration bill, however, of the old prov- 
erb which teaches us that: whereas, we may 
individually be unable to cobble a shoe, even 
the dullest of us knows when the shoe 
pinches. 

Mr. Chairman, the appointive feature of 
the administration bill is a built-in pinch 
that will bring forth a collective squeal from 
the District which will force its repeal. This, 
on a practical level, is a compelling argu- 
ment against the gradualist approach to 
home rule for the District. 

Why should we, in the Congress, delib- 
erately create for ourselves future legislative 
trouble? 

If we can predict with a fair degree of 
probability upon the basis of past experi- 
ence—and the evidence in the record on the 
situation now existing in the Capital City of 
a great friendly Nation gives us fair warning 
of what to expect—why should we consider 
the passage of a substitute for true home 
rule? 

I want to be fair about this, Mr. Chair- 
man; the oligarchic theory has had many and 
distinguished advocates. Many people over 
the years have subscribed to it and held it to 
be proper and correct as a form of political 
organization. 

It cannot, however, be squared with the 
foundation principles of a democratic theory 
of political organization; and I question, 
therefore, its suitability as a foundation for 
municipal authority in the Capital City of a 
great democracy. 

But let us now examine together in detail, 
Mr. Chairman, the various arguments that 
have been presented to the subcommittee on. 
behalf of the administration bill. In my 
judgment, they may be grouped for conven- 
ience into the following categories: 

A. The oligarchic, or aristocratic argu- 
ments that stress such points as (1) the con- 
tinuation of an asserted territorial tradition; 
(2) the transitional, or colonial, argument 
that the District needs to be prepared for 
self-government; and (3) the desirability, for 
prestige purposes, of titling the municipal 
executive by the style of Governor so that he 
may negotiate with the elected chief magis- 
trates of neighboring States. 

B. The legalistic arguments that rely upon 
the asserted court-tested language of the ad- 
ministration bill. 

C. The so-called practical political point 
of view revolving around the half-a-loaf con- 
cept. 

D. The managerial arguments which relate 
to functions of the District other than mu- 
nicipal. 

E. The Federal-interest or Presidential au- 
thority argument. 

F. The completely irrelevant viewpoints, 
such as those advocating a voice in national 
elections for the President and Vice Presi- 
dent, the election of voting representatives 
ìn both branches of the Congress, and the 
like. 

Considering these categories of viewpoint 
in reverse order, Mr. Chairman, I shall offer 
little with respect to the last, because, in 
my judgment, the Chair posed the issue ex- 
ceedingly competently when he pointed out 
that these worthy objectives, involving, as 
they do, constitutional amendments, should 
be supported by their proponents before the 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate rather 
than at this hearing before this body. 


THE FEDERAL-INTEREST CONCEPT 
With respect, however, to the Federal-in- 
terest concept, or Presidential authority ar- 
gument, I should like to expand a bit. This 
is the argument that is based upon the ne- 
cessity of maintaining a close tie between 
the District and the President of the United 
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States for the protection of what is labeled 
the “Federal interest.” 

As was implicit in my previous testimony 
before the subcommittee, I am a strong ad- 
vocate of the role of the Congress in our 
Federal system. I believe with wholehearted 
conviction in the checks and balances that 
were with deep wisdom so firmly imbedded 
into our constitutional fabric. The equi- 
librium of our political system can best be 
preserved, in my view, if these checks and 
balances are fully operative. I mention 
these principles because they underpin the 
logical structure of the case I present to you. 

Of the 3 coordinate and equal branches 
of the Federal Government, 2 have such sub- 
ordinate agencies as the third, in its wis- 
dom, decides to furnish. Early in our con- 
stitutional history, the Congress took the 
decision that clothes the Executive with the 
administrative bodies now under his control. 
Congress also provided the Federal court 
system with an apparatus of subordinate 
courts. Congress has also created admin- 
istrative bodies for its own purposes, such 
as the Library of Congress and the General 
Accounting Office. 

As it has the constitutional power to so 
create these subordinate agencies, so it has 
never relinquished the right, and I hope that 
it never will, to supply them with such 
money as in the judgment of Congress they 
should have to operate, and, above all, the 
Congress has never surrendered its constitu- 
tional power to abolish these agencies. 

Given this constitutional situation, cou- 
pled with the power of the purse, and with 
only the check of the voters’ will to bind it 
through the electoral process, the Congress 
has worked closely with other constitutional 
bodies to promote the common welfare. 
Granted that the Supreme Court, since Mar- 
bury v. Madison, can set the limits within 
which the Congress can legislate, and, fur- 
ther granted, that the President can, 
through the use of the veto power, delay, 
although he cannot thwart, the will of the 
Congress, still the decisions taken to formu- 
late the structure and control the function- 
ing of the National Government, are ones 
that must be sanctioned upon a continuing 
basis by the Congress. 

To argue that the protection of the Fed- 
eral interest is the function of the Execu- 
tive alone is to depart from the constitu- 
tional path which we have trod with confi- 
dence over the years. Once we step aside 
into the thorny thickets of Executive irre- 
sponsibility, and, even worse, sink into the 
swampy mire of bureaucratic management 
as a be-all and end-all in itself, we, as a na- 
tion and a people, face grave and evil days. 

When the argument is advanced that the 
Executive ought to be given additional pow- 
ers—and make no mistake about it, Mr. 
Chairman, the pending administration bill 
does give to him additional powers—as Sen- 
ators, we should remind ourselves of a his- 
toric resolution passed in a sister Parlia- 
ment in the year 1780. I refer, Mr. Chair- 
man, to the doctrine imperishably embedded 
in the phrase: “Resolved, That the power 
of the Crown has increased, is increasing, 
and ought to be diminished.” As a matter, 


then, of high policy, I suggest that the pres-- 


ent time is no time to aggrandize the Presi- 
dent by adding to his authority. 

With respect to the term “Federal inter- 
est,” in connection with the city of Washing- 
ton, D. C., let us look for a moment at these 
words. 

To begin with, let us strip from them the 
portentous magic that they contain by seeing 
whether we can arrive at a definition which 
can stand the cold, clear light of objective 
consideration. 

In reviewing the work done in previous 
sessions on home rule, I came upon a mem- 
orandum, dated January 23, 1948, prepared 
by a former Solicitor General of the United 
States, Mr. William Mitchell, in a letter to 
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the Honorable James C. Auchincloss (which 
may be found beginning on p. 501 of the 
joint hearings before the Subcommittees on 
Home Rule and Reorganization of the Sen- 
ate and House Committees on the District 
of Columbia, 80th Cong., 2d sess.) , said: 

“The special feature of the District which 
distinguishes it from other areas like the 
Territories, in which the Federal Govern- 
ment has exclusive jurisdiction, is that it is 
the seat of the Government, and the national 
interest in the District is that it should be a 
suitable place for that purpose. What the 
Nation is interested in is that the District, 
now urban, should be a model city. The 
Nation is interested in the policing, fire 
department, the condition of its streets, the 
regulation of traffic, the preventing of fire 
hazards, its transportation facilities, its water 
supply and other services, and a myriad of 
other matters which are normally left to 
municipal governments.” 

This is a definition of national interest 
that is most appealing. Washington ought 
to be a model city. Its police, fire, and ad- 
ministrative corps ought to be the best 
trained, best paid, and most competent bodies 
in the country. But why need they be under 
the control of the executive branch? I cer- 
tainly need not remind the subcommittee. 
that Congressional agencies, such as its own 
professional staffs, the General Accounting 
Office, and the Office of Legislative Counsel, 
are composed of qualified and competent 
personnel, There is, to my mind, and here. 
I would cite the British civil service as an 
example, no essential reason why an agency. 
could not operate effectively and be respon- 
sible to the Congress. Please note that havy- 
ing the District municipality under exclusive 
Congressional control does not contravene 
the doctrine of the separation of powers be- 
cause of the explicit constitutional language. 
Nor does having an elected format pose con- 
stitutional difficulties, if we can rely upon 
the Thompson Restaurant case. 

Mr. Chairman, if the executive agencies 
fear that they will be unable to perform the 
duties reposed in them by the Congress be- 
cause of the actions of an elected mayor and 
council, it is certainly proper for those fears 
to be explored by the Congress to ascertain 
whether or not there is a possible substance 
to the charge, whether, as Shakespeare put it 
in Macbeth, the feared evils are “open, gross, 
and palpable,” or whether they “proceed from 
the heat-oppressed brain” and are but fan- 
cies, or whether—and this a more repre- 
hensible concept—the objections spring from 
a frequent pathology of bureaucracy, the or- 
ganizational desire to keep fast hold on func- 
tions with which they once were vested by 
historical accident and which now ought to 
be performed by municipal agencies. 

We have been told that the Federal Estab- 
lishment employs over 30 percent of the 
wage earners in the District. The hypothesis 
of the administration is that, because of this 
and their number and variety, the executive 
agencies should have special consideration. 
It is asserted that they deserve to have spe- 
cial protection that can only be afforded by 
control of the municipal government. Con- 
trol not merely through an appointive execu- 
tive but, also, through a double veto power, 
It is alleged in extenuation that the double 
veto would only be exercised in matters hav- 
ing “an adverse effect upon the interests of 
the Federal Government.” But who would 
be the judge of that? The executive branch, 
obviously. It is for these reasons that the 
administration bill insists upon the role of 
the President as primary. It is for these rea- 
sons that many hold that the Executive pre- 
rogative is preferable to true home-rule-char- 
ter legislation. 

If this rationale of the “executive interest” 
that I have sketched is founded upon reali- 
ties, it is certainly pertinent to inquire 
whether or not there exist comparable situ- 
ations elsewhere in the country. In an effort 
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to gather material which might be of as- 
sistance to the subcommittee in answering 
this question, I asked the Library of Con- 
gress to obtain for me some data on the local 
political institutions of the city of Bremer- 
ton, Wash. 

I chose this thriving western town for two 
reasons. First, it has as a principal indus- 
try a large naval shipyard. If the argument 
that Federal agencies need protection has 
merit, it seems only appropriate to infer 
that the agencies associated with the na- 
tional defense would have the strongest 
claim to such protection. Second, I chose 
Bremerton because it is a municipality whose 
institutions conform to our traditional pat- 
terns of local self-government. 

The Bremerton navy yard is an installa- 
tion over which, by virtue of the same 
clause 17 that governs the District, Congress 
has exclusive power of legislation. The navy 
yard employed, as of June 30, 1957, 11,327 
personnel in carrying out its functions. The 
total population of the community itself is 
approximately 32,900 individuals. 

Since the wage earners employed by the 
navy yard account for over a third of the 
total population of the city, it can be seen, 
when the families of the employees are in- 
cluded, that a higher percentage of the citi- 
zens of Bremerton are involved with the 
executive interest than is the case in Wash- 
ington, D. O. 

The logic of the administration bill would 
suggest to us that in this scale model, institu- 
tionally speaking, we have a situation that 
would call for the replacement of the elected 
mayor and council by either a naval procon- 
sul, or, at the very least, that an appointee 
of the Secretary of the Navy be installed to 
act as a regent with not only his own veto 
power over the acts of the city council but 
those of the Secretary of the Navy in addi- 
tion. To pose the problem in miniature, as 
I have done, enables us to see the elements 
more clearly than is perhaps possible when 
we view the city of Washington from our 
office windows. Bremerton, Wash., is proud 
of the shipyard and the shipyard is essential 
to the economy of the city. They are essen- 
tially interdependent agencies. So, too, with 
the city of Washington, D. C., here the agen- 
cies of the Federal Government need fear 
no more interference with the lawful con- 
duct of their functions than the Navy need 
fear the civic authorities of Bremerton, Wash. 

Similar situations may be cited in almost 
every region of the country. The Pentagon, 
for example, is located in a neighboring 
State, yet the franchise is not touched. I 
have not heard of a list of grievances pre- 
sented by the Department of Defense be- 
cause of the overweening local arrogance 
that interfered with the performance of a 
Federal function. Why, then, do the ex- 
ecutive agencies, using the White House as 
a sounding board, fear freely elected munici- 
pal authorities for the District? 

Let us examine further, Mr. Chairman, 
other instances. Perhaps an excellent case 
may be made regarding the newly created 
cities and towns that serve our atomic 
energy installations. Here, indeed, we have 
the very epitome of our national interest 
involved. Not only are these areas de- 
fense establishments, but brooding over 
them is the aura of electronic mystery, the 
controlled power of the binding forces of 
matter itself, and the hazards of invisible 
and deadly radiation. What has been the 
policy of the Congress in this case? 

The answer, Mr. Chairman, is to be fcund 
in Public Law 221, 84th Congress. The pre- 
amble to that statute says, and I quote: 

“To facilitate the establishment of local 
self-government at the communities of Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., and Richland, Wash., and to 
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provide for the disposal of federally owned 
properties of such communities.” 

The term “properties” in this context, 
means primarily homes. 

It is appropriate in this connection to 
quote, Mr. Chairman, chapter 1 of the law, 
and I ask that the chapter be inserted at 
this point in my testimony. 

Senator Orar. With no objection, so 
ordered, 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


“CHAPTER 1, DECLARATION, FINDINGS, AND 
PURPOSE 


“Sec. 11. Declaration of policy: It is hereby 
declared to be the policy of the United 
States of America that Government owner- 
ship and management of the communities 
owned by the Atomic Energy Commission 
shall be terminated in an expeditious man- 
ner which is consistent with, and will not im- 
pede, the accomplishment of the purposes 
and programs established by the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954. To that end, it is de- 
sired at each community to— 

“(a) facilitate the establishment of local 
self-government; 

“(b) provide for the orderly transfer to 
local entities of municipal functions, munici- 
pal installations, and utilities; and 

“(c) provide for the orderly sale to private 
purchasers of property within those com- 
munities with a minimum of dislocation. 

“Sec. 12. Findings: The Congress of the 
United States hereby makes the following 
findings concerning the communities owned 
by the Atomic Energy Commission: 

“(a) The continued morale of project- 
connected persons is essential to the common 
defense and security of the United States. 

“(b) In issuing rules and regulations re- 
quired or permitted under this act for the 
disposal of the communities and in dis- 
posing of the communities in accordance 
with the provisions of this act and in ac- 
cordance with the rules and regulations re- 
quired or permitted by this act, the Com- 
mission is acting under authority delegated 
to it by the Congress. 

“(c) Funds of the United States may be 
provided for the disposal of the communi- 
ties and for assistance in the operation of 
the communities thereafter under conditions 
which will provide for the common defense 
and promote the general welfare. 

“Sec. 18. Purpose: It is the purpose of 
this act to effectuate the policies set forth 
above by providing for— 

“(a) the maintenance of conditions which 
will not impede the recruitment and reten- 
tion of personnel essential to the atomic 
energy program; 

“(b) the obligation of the United States 
to contribute to the support of municipal 
functions in a manner commensurate with— 

“(1) the fiscal problems peculiar to the 
communities by reason of their construction 
as national defense installations, and 

“(2) the municipal and other burdens 
imposed on the governmental or other enti- 
ties at the communities by the United States 
in its operations at or near the communities; 

“(c) the opportunity for the residents of 
the communities to assume the obligations 
and privileges of local self-government; and 

_“(d) the encouragement of the construc- 
tion of new homes at the communities.” 

Senator Morse. Chapter 9 of the law Mr. 
Chairman, then goes on to spell out in detail 
the financial assistance to be provided the 
municipalities. These cities, Mr. Chairman, 
will be chartered under appropriate State 
laws, and will perform as fully independent, 
fully enfranchised cities. 

In this area also, we have found that the 
aim and purpose of the Congress in fulfilling 
its constitutional duty was to underpin, to 
reinforce, and to give aid to our traditional 
institutions and organs of local self-govern- 
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ment, Surely, Mr. Chairman, if our atomic 
energy installations can coexist with the 
exercise of municipal franchise, we need not 
fear the effects of that franchise in the 
Capital of our Nation. But what of public 
safety? 

This argument reduces itself to absurdity 
upon analysis. Like the Roman tribunes of 
old, the President is our Chief Magistrate. 
His office confers upon his person a sanctity 
that will not be violated. In addition, to 
protect him from the psychopath, there are 
the elite corps of White House Police and 
Secret Service agents. Does he really need, 
above all these, an absolute control over the 
Metropolitan Police? Yet this is what he is 
given through the appointive governor de- 
vice. Surely this is an unnecessary precau- 
tion. To suggest otherwise is to impugn the 
patriotism of the citizens of Washington, 
D. C., upon scant evidence. 

Perhaps we can approach the real heart of 
the term “executive interest” in the follow- 
ing manner: 

If the provision of the ordinary municipal 
facilities is not key to this interesting phase, 
and if considerations of public safety are not 
involved, then perhaps it rests upon the re- 
luctance of officials to change and make the 
adjustments that a new form of political or- 
ganization would necessarily entail. An 
elected mayor, council, and school board 
would restructure existing community pat- 
terns and change established procedures, 
both formal and informal. 

The Commissioners, in effect, are willing to 
accept the pattern of change resulting from 
elective status in 2 of the 3 areas, but balk 
at the third. They are adamantly opposed 
to placing in elective hands the levers of 
civic administration. Why do they auto- 
matically assume that adverse results will 
follow upon the installation of an elected 
official in their present position? And why 
are they joined in this by many witnesses? 
Could it be, and here I want to make it per- 
fectly crystal clear that I do not attribute 
to any witness anything other than good 
faith in the presentation of testimony, for I 
am convinced that in this matter they speak 
with sincerity and in accordance with what 
they conceive to be the best interests of the 
city. However, could it be that they envi- 
sion the possibility that an elected adminis- 
trator might find it impossible to resist the 
pressure of his constituents for increased at- 
tention to the human needs of the District? 

It costs money to clear slums, build 
schools, provide adequate public assistance 
and medical care to the indigent. Are they 
perhaps fearful that to obtain the money 
necessary, increased taxation or the diversion 
of funds from highway, bridge, and capital 
purposes to these other needs might be nec- 
essary? An appointee of the President, 
backed by the double veto power, could 
withstand some of these human-need pres- 
sures; an elective official might find it difi- 
cult to do so. 

To this major unarticulated fear, Mr. 
President, if it exists in other than the 
hypothetical, in my judgment, clear answer 
can be made in this wise: An elective official 
testifying before the House and Senate upon 
the needs of his community speaks with more 
authority to elected representatives than 
does even the most qualified appointee. 
Having obtained his position by the same 
method as his Congressional colleagues, he 
elicits from them a respect based upon a 
common sharing of experience. 

The size of the Federal payment to the 
District will for a long time to come be a 
crucial factor in the finances of the city. 
Therefore, I hold that an elected mayor as 
spokesman for 800,000 or more residents, by 
virtue of the fact that he has been elected, 
will be better equipped to ask for and get a 
more equitable Federal payment than the 
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present system. In any event, under an 
elective system, responsibility for nonpay- 
ment of an adequate amount can then be 
pinpointed with accuracy. No Bureau of the 
Budget bureaucrat will, under an elective 
system, be able to nullify the honest esti- 
mates of sincere and dedicated city officials 
by the plea that amounts asked for are in 
excess of the “President’s program.” 

Those who fear higher taxes as the result 
of this change, Mr. Chairman, ought not to 
forget that under an elective system they 
then will have the perfect right to enter can- 
didates and work for the election of those 
candidates on economy tickets, if they so 
desire. If they can educate, persuade, and 
convince the electorate that the program they 
espouse fs best for the city, they will be 
crowned with victory at the polls. In the 
process they will have greatly contributed to 
the destruction of that civic apathy which 
some of the witnesses before you have blamed 
upon the present political sterilization of the 
community. 


MANAGERIAL ARGUMENTS 


I turn now, Mr. Chairman, to the fourth 
class of arguments advanced on behalf of 
the administration bill, and in this cate- 
gory I place much of the testimony you have 
heard from the former Commissioner of the 
District, Mr, Brownlow, and that of repre- 
sentatives of the Department of General 
Administration. 

It is admittedly difficult to argue against 
an authority in a field, Mr. Chairman, espe- 
cially one so well qualified as Louis Brown- 
low. So I am not going to dispute in great 
detail his opinions. I would content myself 
merely by offering to the subcommittee a 
news article based upon an official release by 
the District authorities which appeared in 
the December 10 edition of the Washington 
Post and Times Herald, on page B-1, in 
column 4. The article points out that less 
than one-fifth of the functions of the Dis- 
trict, as measured by funds expended, can 
be attributed to so-called State-type func- 
tions. Only 21 percent of the budget is de- 
voted to “services that elsewhere would be 
provided by a State or county.” Let us ex- 
amine the list of such functions which was 
submitted to you, Mr. Chairman, in response 
to your request; 

Senator CLARK. Excuse me, sir. Wouldn’t 
you care to have that article inserted here? 

Senator Morse. I would like to have the 
article inserted at this point. 

Senator CLARK. Without objection, so or- 
dered. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


“[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of December 10, 1957] 
“DISTRICT’S STATUS IS A 4-IN-1 OPERATION 

“Is the District of Columbia a city, a 
county, a State—or part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment? 

“It’s all four, but mostly a city, based on 
money spent for services, according to the 
District Department of General Administra- 
tion's annual report released yesterday. 

“The report showed that in the fiscal year 
ended last June 30, spending for city-type 
services accounted for 74 percent of the Dis- 
trict’s spending; services that elsewhere 
would be provided by a State or county ac- 
counted for 21 percent, and all other inter- 
mingled functions cost 5 percent.” 

Senator Morse. They include income taxa- 
tion and excise upon tobacco and fuel. I 
should appreciate having the memorandum 
from the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress which provides informa- 
tion upon the income-tax levies of many 
large cities made a part of the record. 

Senator CLARK. Without objection, so or- 
dered, 
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(The material referred to is as follows:) 


‘THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., January 29, 1958. 
To: Senate Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 
From: Economics Division. 
Subject: Personal Income Taxes Levied in 

Various Large Cities. 

This is a followup memorandum covering 
the information given by telephone on Jan- 
uary 28, 1958, concerning whether New York 
City imposes an income tax and whether any 
large cities levy a personal income tax. 

Imposition of an income tax in New York 
City is prohibited by chapter 873, laws of 
1934. The city does impose a gross-receipts 
tax which is levied on all trades, businesses, 
professions, vocations, and commercial activ- 
ities in New York City having gross receipts 
in excess of $10,000, and all financial busi- 
nesses carried on for gain or profit in the 
city of New York. Wages and salaries of in- 
dividuals are exempt from the tax. The law 
also provides exemption for other types of 
services and transactions. 

A personal income tax has been imposed in 
several large cities, principally in the States 
of Ohio and Pennsylvania. In general, the 
tax is imposed at a specified rate on (1) com- 
pensation earned by residents of the city, (2) 
compensation of nonresidents from services 
rendered in the city, (3) net profits of resi- 
dents from businesses, professions, and other 
activities, and (4) net profits of nonresidents 
from businesses, professions, and activities 
conducted in the city. Some large cities 
which have enacted a personal income tax, 
with their rates, are given below: 

Cincinnati: From January 1, 1956, to De- 
cember 31, 1957, the tax was imposed at a 
rate of 1 percent. 

Columbus: From January 1, 1957, to De- 
cember 31, 1961, the tax is imposed at a rate 
of 1 percent. 

Dayton: The tax is imposed at the rate of 
one-half of 1 percent. 

Toledo: From January 1, 1956, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1960, the tax is imposed at the rate 
of 1 percent. 

Philadelphia: The tax is imposed at the 
rate of 144 percent. 

Pittsburgh: From January 1, 1955, to De- 
cember 31, 1957, the tax was imposed at the 
rate of one-half of 1 percent. 

St. Louis: The tax is imposed at the rate 
of one-half of 1 percent. 

In Louisville, Ky., individuals engaged in 
an occupation, trade, profession, or other 
activity in the city must pay an annual 
license fee measured by net profits. A rate 
of 1% percent is applicable for the period 
March 1, 1956, through December 31, 1958. 
The tax is not applicable to salaries and 
wages. 

In Denver, Colo., an income tax was passed 
in September 1957, which was to become ef- 
fective January 1, 1958. The city council 
later repealed this tax and enacted a com- 
promise which was designed to meet earlier 
objections to it. This new tax, which had 
to be approved by the voters before becom- 
ing effective, was rejected on December 17, 
1957. The tax would have been applicable 
to salaries and wages and other compensa- 
tion earned by residents and nonresidents 
for work performed in Denver and on the 
net profits from business attributable to 
Denver. 

The source of the information contained 
in this memorandum is the Commerce Clear- 
ing House, State Tax Guide. 

HAROLD A, KOHNEN. 

Senator Morse. I note with interest, Mr. 
Chairman, that Philadelphia imposes a rate 
of 1% percent, and that New York City has 
& levy on gross receipts in excess of $10,000. 

It would seem that the income tax, as 
such, does not distinguish a city from a 
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State or Territory. It does not seem to be a 
fully valid criterion. 

Senator CLARK. Would the Senator permit 
a brief interruption so I can clear for the 
record the Philadelphia tax is not an income 
tax. It is a wage tax. It is not graduated. 
It is imposed on income. That is just for 
the purpose of correction. I don’t think it 
makes any difference, 

Senator Morse. No; I think this is its ob- 
jective and the results are the same. 

Registration of corporations and licensing 
of professions is another cited function. 
Are these not relatively minor, Mr. Chair- 
man? Again, do not most cities have licens- 
ing programs? 

The comments of the Commissioners upon 
my previous testimony list also “Care of the 
aged and infirm” as a State-type function 
they are currently charged with carrying on, 
I should like to present to the subcommittee 
and ask that the full text be incorporated 
into the appendix of the hearing record of 
some material extracted from the Municipal 
Yearbook of 1956, a publication of the Inter- 
national City Managers Association, pages 
291, 292, and 293. This is a discussion of 
the administration of the Social Security 
Act at the present time. 

Senator CLARK. Without objection the ar- 
ticle referred to by the witness will be in- 
corporated in the appendix, 

(The material referred to may be found 
on p. 305 of the appendix.) 

Senator Morse. May I quote from this ma- 
terial: 

“A review of the Public Welfare Directory, 
1955, American Public Welfare Association 
reveals that 23 States have 1 or more city, 
town, or village welfare departments. * * * 
The cities in Virginia that have welfare de- 
partments are the best examples of com- 
pletely integrated public welfare programs. 
These cities operate all of the programs in- 
cluding general assistance, old-age assist- 
ance, aid to the blind, aid to dependent chil- 
dren, aid to the totally and permanently dis- 
abled, and child welfare services. * * * The 
majority of city and town welfare depart- 
ments are located in the Eastern States of 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Maine, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, and Virginia. In other 
areas of the United States the city-operated 
welfare department is restricted to the larg- 
est. cities such as Chicago, Detroit, Denver, 
and San Francisco. Ohio and Wisconsin are 
the only two Midwestern States that still 
have a large number of city and town wel- 
fare departments.” 

Mr. Chairman, as I have said, I do not 
wish to belabor the point. There are per- 
haps a few functions here in the District 
that by convenience elsewhere are located 
in the State governments. I hold that for 
the most part, however, they are technical 
and ministerial and that they are in the 
minority to such an extent that they cannot 
be considered as valid objections to a mu- 
nicipal form of governmental organization 
here in the District of Columbia, 

THE HALF-A-LOAF ARGUMENT 

Let us revert now, Mr. Chairman, to the 
third class of argument, the counsel of 
expendiency, the compromise of principle, 
the half-a-loaf, practical-politics conten- 
tion which I consider a great fallacy. I 
appreciate the fact that when we discuss 
this contention of the proponents of the 
administration bill, we enter upon a major 
controversy before this subcommittee. Basic 
to this argument is the bland assumption, 
based upon no evidence that I can discern, 
that the administration bill stands a better 
chance of passing the House of Representa- 
tives than does the Neely-Morse bill. Mr. 
Chairman, there has been ample opportunity 
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for members of the House District Commit- 
tee to demonstrate the truth of that as- 
sumption, but to the best of my knowledge 
no hearings have even been scheduled on 
the administration proposal on the other 
side. I have heard no ringing statements 
of support for the administration bill echo- 
ing on the floor of the House. I am in- 
formed that in recent statements to the 
press and on television that members of 
both parties seemed rather of the opinion 
that no home-rule bill would be enacted 
at this session. Miss Carper of the Wash- 
ington Post, if I am not mistaken, partici- 
pated in a television panel not too long 
ago in which a Republican Member and his 
Democratic colleague from an adjoining 
State indicated somewhat less than enthu- 
silastic acceptance of the administration 
proposal. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I maintain that this 
argument, devoid though it is of factual 
content, stands condemned upon another 
basis. The elective principle has been in- 
corporated in home-rule bills that have 
passed the Senate in previous sessions. It 
can pass the Senate in this session. Under 
the check-and-balance system of our con- 
stitutional system, we, as legislators, have 
the primary duty of satisfying ourselves as 
to the validity, the constitutionalty, and 
the desirability of the bills we consider. 
What actions others may take, what con- 
clusions they may come to, are at this stage 
in the legislative process irrelevant. If dif- 
ferences exist between the two bodies upon 
legislation, we have a procedure to reconcile 
these difficulties in conference. By accept- 
ing the fallacy of the half a loaf we would 
be depriving ourselves of any possible bar- 
gaining or negotiation basis at that stage, 
even granting, as I do not, that the House 
would pass the administration bill. We are 
asked by the expediency proponents to sac- 
rifice principle, not for a half a loaf of home 
rule but for a cold stone of rejection. We 
are being asked to jeopardize true home rule 
for the District in the Congresses to come, 
because inevitably, once we set foot on this 

path of meaningless surrender, we 
will be asked at the next juncture to jetti- 
son more and more of the home-rule content 
of our bills until we are left with empty 
words, full of sound and fury perhaps, but 
signifying nothing. 

I cannot in conscience accede to this 
mockery of the home-rule surrenderists. 


THE LEGALIST OF COURT-TESTED LANGUAGE 
ARGUMENTS 


In discussing the second major category 
of testimony presented to you, Mr. Chair- 
man, I have reference to the testimony of 
the Commissioners wherein it was stated: 

“The first reason we moved in this ter- 
ritorial direction is the fact that the legis- 
lation setting up the territorial form of 
government has been clearly interpreted by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and we felt it was much simpler, although 
we do not feel that it greatly changes or 
perhaps even substantially changes form 
from that of the other bill.” 

At first blush, Mr. Chairman, this sounds 
plausible and even reasonable, but let us dig 
into the matter to see what lies beneath 
this glaze of words. 

While it is true that Mr. Justice Douglas, 
speaking for the Court in District of Colum- 
bia v. John R. Thompson Company, Inc. (346 
U. S. 100, 73 S. Ct. 1007), held that the 
territorial form is permissible. I think it 
might prove interesting to the subcommit- 
tee to have the exact language of portions 
of that decision placed before the members. 
It may be of help in evaluating properly 
this line of argument. 

Mr. Justice Douglas said: 

“It is with the Organic Act of February 
21, 1871 (16 Stat. 419) that we are par- 
ticularly concerned. 
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“That act created a government by the 
name of the District of Columbia, consti- 
tuted it a ‘body corporate for municipal 
purposes’ with all the powers of a municipal 
corporation ‘not inconsistent with the Con- 
stitution and the laws of the United States 
and the provisions of this act.’” 

From this excerpt I submit Mr. Chairman, 
that the Court-tested language previously 
referred to, points directly and specifically 
to the municipal aspects of the District. I 
call also to the attention of the subcom- 
mittee the language used later on in the 
same decision by the Justice when in speak- 
ing of Metropolitan R. R. Co. v. The District 
of Columbia (132 U. S. 1) and comment- 
ing upon the ability of the District to sue, 
he noted “* * * that while the District 
was ‘a separate political community’ its sov- 
ereign power was lodged in the Congress. 
‘The subordinate legislative powers of a mu- 
nicipal character which have been or may 
be lodged in the city corporations, or in the 
District corporation, do not make these 
bodies sovereign * * *. Therefore, whilst 
the District may, in a sense, be called a 
State, it is such in a very qualified sense.’ 
But,” he continued, “there is no suggestion 
in that case that Congress lacks the author- 
ity under the Constitution to delegate the 
powers of home rule to the District.” 

One final reference to the Thompson de- 
cision, Mr. Chairman, is I believe, pertinent. 
Mr. Justice Douglas, in his review of Barnes 
v. The District of Columbia (91 U. 8S. 
540, 544), gave the following quotation from 
that decision: 

“A municipal corporation, in the exercise 
of all its duties, including those most strictly 
local or internal, is but a department of the 
State. The legislature may give it all the 
powers such a being is capable of receiving, 
making it a miniature State within its lo- 
cality.” 

Justice Douglas then concludes by stating: 

“This is the theory which underlies the 
constitutional provisions of some States al- 
lowing cities to have home rule * * *. We 
conclude that the Congress had the au- 
thority under article 1, paragraph 8, clause 
17, of the Constitution to delegate its law- 
making authority to the legislative assembly 
of the municipal corporation which was cre- 
ated by the Organic Act of 1871.” 

May I ask, Mr. Chairman, that the full text 
of the decision be placed in the appendix 
of the hearing record? 

Senator CLARK. Without objection, so or- 
dered.” 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, I submit 
that in each of the foreging, one point stands 
salient. The emphasis is upon the municipal 
function and the delegation of municipal 
authority. I feel that it is very clear that 
the court-tested language argument can be 
used with equal force for either of the bills 
now pending, and if I am correct in this, 
then as an argument for the administration 
bill as opposed to the Neely-Morse bill, it 
ceases to have validity in this context. It 
does not serve as a criterion of difference or 
superiority. 


OLIGARCHIC OR ARISTOCRATIC ARGUMENTS 


We have now reached the first of those 
lines of argument sketched briefly in my 
earlier testimony at these reconvened hear- 
ings. So, Mr. Chairman, with your indul- 
gence, I propose to examine the three cate- 
gories that comprise what I have termed 
the oligarchic or aristocratic rationalizations 
which were urged upon you in support of the 
administration bill. These are, you will re- 
call, the points advanced concerned, first, 
the territorial tradition; second, the transi- 
tional or colonial rationale; and, third, the 
prestige of the territorial form, the argument 


2? The opinion may be found in the appen- 
dix on p. 306. 
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that might be styled as the false-front point 
of view. 

I have earlier spoken about the territorial 
tradition. This, as you know, Mr. Chairman, 
was an experiment. An experiment that 
failed and one that ought not be exhumed. 
It bore within its structure a fatal flaw. The 
appointive governor could not be checked by 
the popular will, and so the ultimate check 
lacking, the Congressional check was applied. 
This is an ill-starred omen of what again 
might have to come to pass. Far better for 
us to revert to the institution that has 
worked through history, the sound tradition 
of elected local government. The govern- 
ment that is responsible to the hearthstones 
of the homes of the citizens of the city is 
more solidly based and secure than a govern- 
ment beholden to the political occupant of 
but one house in the city, huge though it is. 

A variety of the aristocratic argument that 
has been advanced is the colonial ent. 
In essence this states that the citizens of the 
District ought to be prepared gradually for 
the responsibility of self-government. The 
condescension and implicit arrogance of this 
argument is its own best refutation. Free 
men are not impressed by the action of 
colonial powers who mask exploitation by 
piously proclaiming that their military ag- 
gressions of the past were but educational 
missions. To apply this arrogant colonial 
rationalization to the American citizens 
who provide the goods, services, and person- 
nel that man the governmental installations 
of the capital city of a democracy, is to mock 
democracy itself. It is a twisted caricature 
of reasoning that would seriously hold such 
a position. If held honestly, then it smacks 
of the decadence that in times past provoked 
rejection of political leaders because it af- 
fronts human dignity. 

Here in Washington, D. C., are men and 
women from all the States who are the heirs 
of free men, men and women who by every 
criterion, except that of historical accident, 
would have had an unbroken line of civic 
independence since the foundation of the 
city. In this connection, it is, I think ap- 
propriate to refer to the statement of Madi- 
son in No. 43 of the Federalist Papers “as it 
[the Federal district] is to be appropriated 
to this [Federal] use with the consent of the 
State ceding it; as the State will no doubt 
provide in the compact for the rights and 
consent of the citizens inhabiting it; as the 
inhabitants will find sufficient inducements 
of interest to become willing parties to the 
cession; as they will have had voice in the 
election of the government which is to 
exercise authority over them; as a municipal 
legislature for local purposes, derived from 
their own suffrages, will of course be allowed 
them * * * every imaginable objection 
seems to be obviated.” 

It is too bad, Mr. Chairman, that the 
intent so clearly stated by Madison should 
be taking so long to become realized. 

The emphasis that has been placed by the 
administration witnesses on the prestige 
value of the title of “Governor” speaks for 
itself. To this vain and empty assertion, I 
would counter with but one simple ques- 
tion. What are the needs and concerns of 
the people of the District? Do they lie in 
the shocking conditions of slum housing 
that are too sadly prevalent in the District? 
Unfortunately, the same can be said of far 
too many of our great cities. Do they lie 
in the agricultural field or that the con- 
struction of timber access roads or proper 
game preservation techniques? To ask the 
question in these terms is to obtain the 
answer. In these, as in many other fields, 
there is no common ground between the 
District and the sovereign States. 

To document this position, Mr. Chairman, 
I invite you to review with me certain of 
the items that were discussed by the State 
governors at Williamsburg, on June 23-26, 
1957. The program of that governors’ con- 
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ference refers, for example, in general terms 
to the items discussed in roundtable ses- 
sions by those governors attending. 

The first of these seminar discussions took 
place on Monday, June 24, 1957. It was 
concerned with education. It was a dis- 
cussion of the ways and means of securing 
more effective and extensive use of the 
multimillion dollar existing investment in 
plant, equipment, and personnel facilities 
owned by our States. It covered the pri- 
mary, secondary, and higher educational 
fields. I would agree that an appointive 
governor might have some part to play, 
some small contribution that he could make 
in this area. He could speak on the prob- 
lems of one unified public-school system. 
He could not, however, speak, as most of the 
others present could, with authority about 
the problems that a State department of 
education has in obtaining agreement and 
coordination of school policy from a large 
number of autonomous school districts. 
Each has its own tax base, and each has 
differing concentrations of population, en- 
gaged in diverse economic endeavors. 
There are, it seems to me, some slight dif- 
ferences among an urban center, a farm 
community, a timbered area, and an open- 
range rural consolidated school district, to 
say nothing of a fishing town or small port. 
These differences might well, and properly 
so, be reflected in the specifics desired by 
the citizens as part of school curriculums. 
A Smith-Hughes program in agriculture, or 
a 4-H program or a future farmers project 
in a rural area is mighty popular with both 
parents and children in many parts of my 
State. The urban equivalent of these types 
of school activity is equally important else- 
where. 

A governor must take a broader point of 
view, based on experience with such diver- 
sity, than an urban executive. Do-the pro- 
ponents of the administration bill believe 
that by granting a title, they confer upon its 
holder experience with problem solving in 
such a field? These are the essentially politi- 
cal decisions which must be taken by a gov- 
ernor when he recommends to the legislature 
action to distribute State matching money 
for pupil equalization purposes equitably 
among a diversity of school districts. The 
basis for school revenue in many of our 
States is a trust fund in which are placed 
earmarked taxes from specific sources. The 
iron ore tax in Minnesota, receipts from the 
sale of timberland in Oregon, are but two 
examples of the type of procedure I have in 
mind. What insights could an appointive 
governor of the District of Columbia be ex- 
pected to bring to problems such as these? 
Many of our States have constitutional limi- 
tations upon the extent to which indebted- 
ness may be incurred for school building 
purposes. Could an appointed governor be 
expected to speak with authority to elected 
governors on the political ways and means 
of meeting a problem of this type? What 
of higher education? Examples are tradi- 
tional rivalry between the major colleges 
and universities of a State or the location 
of junior colleges within a State. I feel 
that the limited field for the development of 
these types of problems, in the District of 
Columbia provides its own answer. The ap- 
pointee's lack of knowledge in these areas 
might well prevent his statements on the role 
of the governor versus that of a board of 
higher education from carrying great weight. 

But let us be fair, Mr. Chairman, he could, 
and it is to our shame as legislators that he 
could, speak eloquently about overcrowded 
schools, high pupil-teacher ratios, obsoles- 
cent plant, and double-shift expedients to 
meet too-long-deferred new construction 
needs in the District. These are important, 
but they do not constitute the whole. 

Let us move to the second day’s activities, 
Mr. Chairman. We find that here we have a 
discussion on State government operation. 
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A discussion that revolves around the or- 
ganization and operation of the governor's 
office and which includes such topics as the 
organization and reorganization of the ex- 
ecutive and administrative departments of 
the State governments is one area where an 
appointed governor could, perhaps, be heard 
with respect, but only up to a point. 

I know, for example, that the District of 
Columbia has fish and game laws on the 
statute books, and it has machinery for en- 
forcement of these laws, outmoded though 
they may be in many particulars. However, 
I feel sure that a decision revolving around 
the problem of reorganizing a conservation 
and wildlife bureau, to the end that its fish 
hatchery functions might be carried on more 
efficiently, might find an appointed governor 
of an urban area without the necessary back- 
ground of operating experience which would 
enable him to speak with assurance. Even 
on budgetary problems, the District, because 
of its peculiar appropriation process, and the 
present manifest necessity of having to gear 
its very forms and procedures to conform 
with Federal practice in this area; would, 
under an appointed governor, provide but a 
meager background of experience upon 
which to draw for illustrative material. 

The use of modern office equipment in the 
offices of the District government, and the 
advisability of extensive use of organization 
and methods personnel are, to be sure, fields 
wherein an appointee could be vocal, but 
he would find that in the broad field of 
personnel administration he would be lim- 
ited, as an elected State governor would not, 
by the fact that at the State level many of 
the laws, rules, and regulations peculiar to 
the Federal Establishment have no counter- 
part. Let us, however, in charity, and for 
the sake of argument, allow him on this day 
to speak with at least a modicum of au- 
thority. True, he may not be able to de- 
scribe the difficulties that he has in achiev- 
ing a reorganization of State functions that 
a governor from a State with an institution 
such as a board of control might have. He 
is appointed and, therefore, is freed from 
having to achieve an agreement with men 
who are not subordinate to him; his ar- 
rangements are, administratively speaking, 
hierarchical rather than planetary. In the 
case of an elected governor, who must work 
with an elective treasurer, an elective at- 
torney general, and an elective secretary of 
state, men who may be, and frequently are, 
of the opposite political persuasion, in find- 
ing solutions to problems of overlapping ju- 
risdictions and duplicating functions, rather 
different personality characteristics are re- 
quired than in the case of an appointed 
proconsul. 

The problems inherent in the regulation of 
public utilities are beyond the scope of the 
District Governor because, Mr. Chairman, as 
you will recall, the President’s appointee un- 
der S. 1846 has no jurisdiction over the Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission. The use and cus- 
tom of the panoply of power that surrounds 
the sovereignty of the State, the armed mili- 
tia of the National Guard, is not under the 
control of the President’s appointee under 
the administration bill. In any discussion 
of that role, he must remain silent, as one 
who has neither interest nor experience. 
The manifold symbiotic relationships with- 
in a State that mutually nourish each other, 
such as the agencies of a State set up to 
further particular group interests, which in 
so many of our States are a prime resistance 
to governmental reorganization, are found 
only to a partial degree in the government of 
the District. The head of the District gov- 
ernment, if appointive, would find himself 
powerless either to deal effectively, or to 
speak authoritatively regarding the problems 
they pose. 

And so, Mr. Chairman, I could go on and 
into a detailed analysis of each day's activi- 
ties in the Williamsburg conference, but I 
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feel to do so would but weary the subcom- 
mittee. The result of the analysis would be 
but to point up the moral that can be drawn 
readily from the preceding presentation. 

To give a title which would permit an ap- 
pointed official to attend the governors con- 
ference may be said to be a small thing, one 
not worth arguing about, but Mr. Chairman, 
I don’t happen to believe that we should 
fool either ourselves or the people of the Dis- 
trict. An appointive official has little pres- 
tige in a gathering of freely elected gover- 
nors, and when the business of the area which 
he hails from, for I cannot in honesty say 
he represents it, impinges upon the concerns 
of the States that are contiguous, you know 
and I know that the Congress will be asked 
to intervene. An elected mayor of a great 
city, such as New York, Philadelphia, and I 
hope Washington, can together with his fel- 
low mayors in conclave, fruitfully exchange 
ideas to develop a common policy to mect 
common problems. In such a gathering, 
called for such a purpose, the ancient title of 
mayor, and it is a most honorable one, is 
the best passport and token. 

In this connection let me also point out 
that under the elective system there exists 
no barrier to having officials in the Depart- 
ment of Highways or the Street Division par- 
ticipate in technical meetings on their re- 
spective functions. Whether the chief exec- 
utive of Washington, D. C., is mayor or 
governor will not affect the relationship be- 
tween the operating officials of the District 
and the Bureau of Public Roads of the Na- 
tional Government. I have used these as 
examples, but they apply across the board. 

It is true that in the District there are 
functions that elsewhere are performed by 
the States. They are largely, however, the 
ministerial functions that could with equal 
facility be performed at almost any level of 
local government. Cities like San Francisco, 
for example, are both city and county. New 
York contains many counties, yet so far, and 
I hope that Senator Javrrs will correct me 
if I am mistaken, there has been little agi- 
tation to change the title of the mayor 
because of the metropolitan growth in size 
and function over the years. That the 
change of title proposed in the administra- 
tion bill, by itself, would change in essence 
the realities of the situation and the con- 
text within which the city of Washington 
finds itself, is not a reasonable deduction. 
If the primary problems of Washington are 
metropolitan and urban, they are not soly- 
able by semantic magic. 


CONCLUSION 


Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, you have it 
in your care, and as your grave responsi- 
bility, a duty to rectify the injustices that 
have been done in the past by denying area 
residents true home rule. The Senate of 
the United States can do no less than to fol- 
low the clear and lucid implications of the 
Madison statement by rejecting the territo- 
rial compromise fiction and instead substi- 
tuting therefor the elected official frame- 
work provided for in the Neely bill. Let us 
never forget that under our system of goy- 
ernment, each of the sovereign bodies of the 
Congress of the United States has the duty 
of passing legislation that it conceives to be 
in the best interest of the Nation. By ac- 
cepting less than the Neely bill provides for 
home rule for the District, the charge can be 
levied that the Senate is abrogating its 
rights, duties, and privileges because of a sit- 
uation on the other side of the Capitol. This 
is expediency; this is surrender; this is un- 
worthy of the Senate, and ought not to be 
considered. 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully request that 
the newspaper statement dated July 22, 1957, 
of the late great chairman of this commit- 
tee, Matt Neely, be admitted to the record 
of these hearings. 

Senator Crark. Without objection, so Or- 
dered, 
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(The document referred to is as follows:) 


“STATEMENT OF SENATOR MATTHEW M. NEELY 
ON 5. 1289 AND S. 1846, MONDAY, JULY 22, 
1957 


“Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, one of the most astounding para- 
doxes in the world today is that a nation 
which fought a revolutionary war to rid it- 
self of the oppressive powers of a king and 
his appointed officials, which fought two 
World Wars to insure the right of self-deter- 
mination, and which is today spending 
countless billions of dollars to provide or 
preserve representative government for the 
people of Europe, Asia, Africa, and the islands 
of the sea, is, at the same time, a nation 
which deprives every resident, law-abiding, 
taxpaying, patriotic man and woman in its 
Capital City of Washington of the rights of 
self-government. 

“This paradox is not solved, but only com- 
pounded, by the administration's bill, S. 
1846. For that bill is neither a home-rule 
bill nor a bill that gives the right of self- 
government to the residents of the District, 
Instead, it is an Executive rule bill, fnd- 
ing no parallel or precedent in democratic 
government or principles. 

“As Thomas Stokes wrote in the Washing- 
ton Star of July 12, 1957: 

“*The Elsenhower proposal harks back to 
the crown colonies of the prerevolutionary 
era, with a governor appointed by the king 
and the royal right of veto over the local 
assembly.’ 

“S. 1846 is not half a loaf of democratic 
bread. At best, it promises the revocable 
gifts of a benevolent paternalism; at worst, 
the wormwood of despotism. 

“But let the bill speak for itself. 

“Saction 301 states: ‘Except as otherwise 
provided in this act, the legislative power 
and authority of the District, as hereinafter 
set forth, is hereby vested in the Assembly,’ 
and section 402 states that ‘the Governor 
shall be the chief executive ficer of the 
District government.’ But under other pro- 
visions of the act, both the Assembly and 
the Governor are expressly made subservient 
to and subject to the control of one single 
man, the occupant of the White House. 

“Thus, the Assembly has no power to enact 
legislation where it meets with the disap- 
proval of the President and his appointed 
Governor. Under section 324 (d) of the 
act, this veto power is absolute. Please allow 
me to invite your attention to the specific 
language: 

“‘If the President approves such act, he 
shall sign it, and it shall become law. If 
he does not approve it, he shall return it to 
the Governor so stating, and it shall not be- 
come law.” 

“This is not the language of democracy. 
The Assembly may play the game of legislat- 
ing, but the ultimate governing and legisla- 
tive power resides in the hands of one single 
man, who, with the ease of an emperor, may 
accept or destroy the will of the people, by 
turning his thumb up or down. 

“With reference to the executive power un- 
der the administration bill, the Governor is 
described as ‘the chief executive officer of the 
District government.’ But to whom is he 
accountable? It is not to the people. Ap- 
pointed by the President, he can be removed 
by the President at any time. He occupies 
the office of Governor as no more than a ten- 
ant at will of the White House, and in any 
conflict between the needs of the governed 
and the wishes of his landlord, the Governor’s 
choice is simple—he will either become a 
Quisling or he will be dispossessed. 

“Proponents of the bill attempt to justify 
its antidemocratic bias by saying it is based 
upon the territorial concept, but, as any 
citizen of Hawaii or Alaska will tell us, terri- 
torial government is not democracy; and a 
territorial government for a people who can- 
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not achieve statehood is a cruel and danger- 
ous jest. 

“For those who have forgotten, let me re- 
mind them that Washington has already 
suffered through one so-called territorial pe- 
riod. From 1871 to 1874 the District was gov- 
erned by a Governor, a Board of Public Works, 
and an 11-member council—all appointed by 
the President—and an elected House of Dele- 
gates. As would be expected, the District was 
dominated by the executive branch, the peo- 
ple violently protested, and in 3 years the 
territorial form of government was abol- 
ished. As a timely historical footnote, the 
chief complaint of the taxpayers was an ex- 
travagant public-works program, involving 
an expenditure of $18 million for 4 years, 
which was initiated by the executive branch. 

“There is, therefore, no justification either 
in principle, fact, or history for territorial 
rule of the District, It does not give or prom- 
ise the people home rule. It is unworkable. 
It would only serve to plague the Congress 
and the taxpayers of the District with a host 
of new problems, while solving none of the 
old. 

“When the administration presents its bill 
as home rule, let us not be deceived. Let us 
not be forced later to say to the residents of 
the District, as Isaac said to Esau. ‘Thy 
brother came with subtlety and hath taken 
away thy blessing.’ 

“My devotion to and my record on behalf 
of home rule for the District of Columbia 
yield to no person nor opposing principle. 
I will not, therefore, give a scintilla of sup- 
port to the administration’s bill. 

“There can be no home rule nor democ- 
racy in the Capital unless the supreme power 
of government is in the hands of the people. 
S. 1289, introduced by me and cosponsored 
by Sonator Morse, grants this power to the 
residents of the District of Columbia, by pro- 
viding for the basic, although apparently 
still controversial, right of electing a mayor, 
city council, school board, and Delegate to 
the House of Representatives. We cannot in 
conscience give less than this. We should in 
conscience give more. 

“S. 1289 will provide the first step, which 
is within the power of Congress to take, of 
true home rule. The next step to bring 
democracy to our Capital City is national 
representation, which can only be achieved 
by constitutional amendment. But let us 
take the first step forward now by approving, 
perfecting if necessary, and passing S. 1289. 
Let us not step backward to the 18th cen- 
tury by endorsing S. 1846, and the concept 
of territorial government.” 

Senator Morse. The late Senator from 
West Virginia was a fighter. Over the years 
he fought well and hard for true home rule 
for the District of Columbia. I should like 
at this time to read the concluding four 
varagraphs of his statement, because they 
are so representative, so pithily representa- 
tive of his idealism, his dedication, and his 
personality. 

“There is, therefore, no justification either 
in principle, fact or history for territorial 
rule of the District. It does not give or 
promise the people home rule. It is un- 
workable, It would only serve to plague the 
Congress and the taxpayers of the District 
with a host of new problems, while solving 
none of the old. 

“When the administration presents its bill 
as home rule, let us not be deceived. Let us 
not be forced later to say to the residents 
of the District, as Isaac said to Esau, ‘Thy 
brother came with subtlety, and hath taken 
away thy blessing.’ 

“My devotion to and my record on behalf 
of home rule for the District of Columbia 
yield to no person or opposing principle. I 
will not, therefore, give a scintilla of sup- 
port to the administration’s bill. 

“There can be no home rule nor democracy 
in the Capital unless the supreme power of 
government is in the hands of the people. 
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S. 1289, introduced by me and cosponsored 
by Senator Morse, grants this power to the 
residents of the District of Columbia by pro- 
viding for the basic, although apparently 
still controversial right of electing a mayor, 
city council, school board, and Delegate to 
the House of Representatives, we cannot in 
conscience give less than this. We should 
in conscience give more. 

“5. 1289 will provide the first step, which 
is within the power of Congress to take, of 
true home rule. The next step to bring 
democracy to our Capital City is national 
representation, which can only be achieved 
by constitutional amendment. But let us 
take the first step forward now by approving, 
perfecting if necessary, and passing S. 1289. 
Let us not step backward to the 18th cen- 
tury by endorsing S. 1846, and the concept 
of territorial government.” 

Senator CLARK. Will the Senator excuse 
an interruption. It would be more logical to 
say we were stepping back into the 19th, not 
the 18th century, because, as so eloquently 
pointed out in the Federalist, Mr. Madison 
indicated a point of view identical with that 
of the Senator. 

Senator Morse. I agree with the Senator, 
but I am quoting. 

Mr. Chairman, there is little that I can add 
to Senator Neely’s statement. I think that 
whit the committee should do is to present 
the Neely-Morse bill to the Senate with what- 
ever modifications are deemed desirable 
which will not destroy the basic principle of 
elected city officials. 

It might be that the subcommittee might 
want to consider the advisability of calling 
for a direct vote of the people of the District 
of Cotumbia on the issue of home rule. This 
could be done in a variety of ways. One good 
method would be to give support to the cre- 
ation of a Charter Commission, whose first 
duty would be the responsibility of drafting 
a proposed charter for the city. The next 
step would be to submit such a proposed 
charter to referendum vote of the people of 
the District. As the chairman knows, I come 
from a State which developed the Oregon sys- 
tem of direct democracy, consisting of such 
landmarks of legislative procedure, as the 
initiative, the referendum, and the direct 
primary. I recommend it as one of the most 
effective checks by the voters upon the pro- 
posals and conduct of officeholders yet de- 
vised within the framework of our demo- 
cratic process. 

The creation of a Charter Commission with 
a referral of recommendations to the people 
should be helpful to the Congress in reaching 
final decision as to the final legislative form 
that home rule should take in the District. 

I thank the subcommittee for their pa- 
tience. This concludes my testimony. 

Senator CLARK. I would like to commend 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon for 
his logical, cogent, compassionate, and, I 
would think, unanswerable arguments from 
a purely logical point of view for the position 
which he has advanced. 

If the chairman of the subcommittee for 
reasons of what he considere to be sound, 
practical, political considerations, should dif- 
fer with the Senator from Oregon, he would 
like the record to show that he thinks the 
arguments on a logical basis of the Senator 
from Oregon are completely unanswerable. 

Senator Morse. I appreciate the observa- 
tion, Mr. Chairman. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse]. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll, 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in brief 
reply to the speech in support of the 
charter commission proposal made by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Oregon, let me say, on behalf of all the 
members of the committee except my 
distinguished friend, that when our col- 
league urged this charter commission 
amendment upon us, as late as this 
morning, it was the view of the commit- 
tee that this amendment was premature. 

It is true, as my good friend has 
stated, that I had suggested that we 
might well come, at some time, to a 
charter commission bill as the best way, 
in the long run, to obtain home rule for 
the District. That was the procedure 
followed in my home city of Philadel- 
phia, where, after many long years of 
effort, we finally succeeded, in 1951, in 
obtaining a modern and up-to-date 
home rule charter. That was the pro- 
cedure followed by a number of other 
large cities in the country. 

However, it was our feeling in the 
committee that, so far as Washington 
was concerned, this was not an appro- 
priate procedure, at least until the Sen- 
ate had made one more effort to pass a 
legislative home rule bill for the District 
of Columbia without resorting to the 
charter commission procedure. 

My friend from Oregon was frank 
enough to admit that, in his judgment, 
there is not substantially more chance 
of adoption of his charter commission 
amendment in the present Congress 
than there is of the passage of the pend- 
ing bill. The reason, of course, is that 
the charter commission proposal does 
not have administration support, while 
the pending bill does. 

It is the feeling of the committee that 
we should press forward with the pend- 
ing bill in the hope—slim though it may 
be—that it will receive the support of 
the other body and be enacted into law, 
since we are assured of the President’s 
signature. 

If that event should not take place, 
it is the feeling of the committee that 
we should wait to see what comes from 
the White House next January, because 
this is a proposal which cannot become 
law without bipartisan support on both 
sides of the aisle in both Houses of Con- 


gress. 
At that time, if the President should 
recommend a Charter Commission, or if 
in the judgment of the District Com- 
mittee it proves unlikely that any home 
rule legislation as such can pass the 
other body, I shall be the first to sug- 
gest that a charter commission bill is 
an appropriate procedure to follow. 
There is another reason why the com- 
mittee would not care to have this 
amendment adopted, and that is that 
it has had no opportunity really to study 
in any detail the provisions of the 
amendment. My good friend from Ore- 
gon has indicated in the past that he 
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might at some point propose such an 
amendment, but we did not have an op- 
portunity to study its text until it was 
printed on the 4th of this month. I 
think the committee would feel that it 
would like to have the staff and the 
members of the committee give this pro- 
posal very careful consideration before 
recommending its adoption. 

For those reasons the committee hopes 
the pending amendment will be de- 
feated. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BIBLE. As I recall the discus- 
sion in the committee on this particular 
proposal, although an actual substitute 
was not offered, the suggestion was 
made for the appointment of a Charter 
Commission similar to that contem- 
plated in the pending substitute; and 
the proposal was rejected by the com- 
mittee. Is that correct? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. BIBLE. I thank the Senator. I 
wholeheartedly agree with the analysis 
he has made of the amendment. I think 
the substitute should be voted down. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse]. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse]. On this question 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Fut- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Gore], the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. HENNINGS], the Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. HOLLAND], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray], and the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], are 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHN- 
son] is absent because of an illness in 
his family. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
HENNINGS] and the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. HoLLAND] would each vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. JoHnson] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. Murray]. If 
present and voting the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. JoHNSON] would vote “nay” 
and the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER] 
is absent by leave of the Senate on of- 
ficial committee business. 
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The Senator from Maine [Mr. PAYNE] 
and the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Potter] are necessarily absent, 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
REvERCOMB] is absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Brroces], the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BusH], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], and the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL], and 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY] are detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], and 
the Senator from Maine [Mr, PAYNE], 
would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 17, 
nays 63, as follows: 


YEAS—17 
Aiken Eastland Mansfield 
Anderson Jackson McNamara 
Byrd Johnston, S.C. Morse 
Carroll Kennedy Neuberger 
Church Langer Robertson 
Douglas Magnuson 

NAYS—63 
Allott Green Monroney 
Barrett Hayden Morton 
Beall Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bennett Hill O'Mahoney 
Bible Hoblitzell Pastore 
Bricker Hruska Proxmire 
Butler Humphrey Purtell 
Carlson ves Russell 
Case, N. J Javits Saltonstall 
Case, S. Dak: Jenner Smith, Maine 
Chavez Jordan Smith, N. J. 
Clark Kefauver Sparkman 
Cooper Kerr Stennis 
Cotton Knowland Symington 
Curtis Kuchel Talmadge 
Dirksen Lausche Thurmond 
Dworshak Long Thye 
Ellender Malone Watkins 
Ervin Martin, Iowa Williams 
Flanders Martin, Pa. Yarborough 
Frear McClellan Young 

NOT VOTING—16 

Bridges Hennings Revercomb 
Bush Holland Schoeppel 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Smathers 
Fulbright Murray Wiley 
Goldwater Payne 
Gore Potter 


So Mr. Morse’s amendment, in the na- 
ture of a substitute, was rejected. 

Mr. Mr. President, I ask for 
ae yeas and nays on the passage of the 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
make a motion to recommit. I shall be 
very brief in stating my reasons therefor. 

I think the debate this afternoon is all _ 
I need to cite in support of my motion 
to recommit. The proponents of the 
bill recognize that in presenting the bill 
this afternoon the Senate is wasting its 
time by engaging in a form of forensic 
gymnastics, because hearings have not 
even been held on a home rule bill in the 
House of Representatives. There is no 
intention to hold such hearings in the 
House of Representatives. The sugges- 
tion is made that perhaps the House of 
Representatives will act on a discharge 
petition. I think the suggestion speaks 
for itself. That, too, would have about 
as much chance as a snowball in a hot 
oven, about which I spoke earlier. 

We are in an interesting position with 
respect to my proposed charter plan. 
My colleagues on the committee are pat- 
ting it on the back, but are saying, “We 
want to wait until January to see what 
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comes from the White House and then 
probably give consideration to it in Jan- 
uary. We had better wait until Jan- 
uary before we act on the question of 
home rule.” 

Mr. President, I do not think we should 
proceed this afternoon to the passage of 
a bill, about which, if we will take the 
time to finger through the hearings be- 
fore us, witness after witness qualified 
his testimony by saying he would go 
along with it because it was probably 
the best that could be obtained. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
there is general recognition in this area 
that the type of legislation which the 
Senate passed three times—the Neely 
bill, which would give to the voters of the 
District of Columbia the right actually 
to vote for their city officials—is the 
true home rule proposal which, if home 
rule is to be granted to the District, 
Congress should adopt. 

I do not see how we can escape the 
conclusion that Senator McCarran, of 
Nevada, was quite right, in 1946, in re- 
porting to the Senate, as I referred to 
it earlier in the debate, the proposal for 
a city charter commission plan, whereby 
a commission would prepare a home-rule 
structure for the District, submitted to 
a referendum of the voters of the Dis- 
trict, of Columbia, and have the plan, in 
turn, sent to Congress for our final con- 
sideration. I think that is the course 
which should be followed. 

It is obviously too late in this session 
to have this bill passed by both Houses 
of Congress. I simply cannot accept, 
for the reasons I stated earlier this af- 
ternoon, the suggestion that we ought 
to yield to House procedure and pass a 
bill which is generally recognized as not 
the best bill we could pass, but which we 
shall vote for because, apparently, if 
any bill is to get through the House, this 
is the only one which has a chance. I 
said earlier this afternoon, and I repeat 
now, that such action sacrifices the con- 
ference procedure of Congress. The 
Senate should pass the kind of legisla- 
tion it thinks should be passed. A 
similar responsibility rests with the 
other body. Then the two bills should 
be taken to conference, where the con- 
ferees could hammer out on the anvil 
oa conscionable compromise a home rule 

I think we will best serve home rule 
in the District of Columbia if we adopt 
the motion I now make: 

Mr. President, I move to recommit the 
bill to the committee. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I oppose 
the motion of the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon. The bill before the Sen- 
ate has received thc judgment of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 
Extensive hearings on the bill were held 
by the chairman of the subcommittee, 
the distinguished Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. CLARK], and many wit- 
nesses were heard. The great prepon- 
derance of the witnesses favor the bill 
which is now before the Senate. 

I believe nothing whatever will be 
gained by recommitting the bill to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 
I request, suggest, and urge that the 
motion of the Senator from Oregon be 
rejected. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Oregon to recommit 
the bill. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment, as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? On this ques- 
tion, the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Iannounce that the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NINGS], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HoLLanD], the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Murray], and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] are absent on 
official business. The Senator from 
Texas [Mr. JoHnson] is absent because 
of an illness in his family. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Hennincs], the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HoLLAND], the Senator from Texas 
{Mr. Jonnson], and the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray] would each vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER] 
is absent, by leave of the Senate, on 
official committee business. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Payne] 
and the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Potter] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
ReEveERcoMB] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Busu] and the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. SCHOEPPEL] are detained on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] and the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. Payne] would 
each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 61, 
nays 22, as follows: 


YEAS—61 
Aiken Douglas Martin, Pa. 
Allott Dworshak McNamara 
Anderson Flanders Monroney 
Barrett Green orton 
Beall Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bennett Hoblitzell Neuberger 
Bible Hruska O'Mahoney 
Bricker Humphrey Pastore 
Bridges Ives Proxmire 
Butler Jackson Purtell 
Capehart Javits Saltonstall 
Carison Jenner Smith, Maine 
Carroll Kefauver Smith, N. J. 
Case, N. J. Kennedy Symi 
Case, S. Dak. Kerr Thye 
Church Knowland Watkins 
Clark Kuchel Wiley 
Cooper Lausche Williams 
Cotton uson Yarborough 
Curtis Mansfield 
Dirksen > 

NAYS—22 
Byrd Ellender Hayden 
Chavez Ervin Hill 
Eastland Frear Johnston, S. C. 
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Jordan Morse Talmadge 
Langer Robertson Thurmond 
Long Russell Young 
Malone Sparkman 
McClellan S 

NOT VOTING—13 
iiA Holland Revercomb 

Johnson, Tex. 

Goidwater Murray Api 
Gore Payne 
Hennings Potter 


So the bill (S. 1846) was passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, subject to the re- 
tention by Congress of the ultimate legisla- 
lative authority over the Nation’s Capital 
which is granted by the Constitution, it is 
the intent of Congress to restore to the 
inhabitants of the District of Columbia the 
powers of local self-government which are 
a basic privilege of all American citizens; 
to reaffirm through such action the confi- 
dence of the American people in the 
strengthened validity of principles of local 
self-government by the elective process; to 
promote among the inhabitants of the Dis- 
trict the sense of responsibility for the de- 
velopment and well-being of their commu- 
nity which will result from the enjoyment 
of such powers of self-government; to pro- 
vide for the more effective participation in 
the development of the District and in the 
solution of its local problems by those per- 
sons who are most closely concerned; and 
to relieve the National Legislature of the 
burden of legislating upon purely local Dis- 
trict matters. It is the further intention 
of Congress to exercise its retained ultimate 
legislative authority over the District only 
insofar as such action shall be or 
desirable in the interest of the Nation. Fi- 
nally, it is recognized that the restoration 
of the powers of local self-government to 
the inhabitants of the District by this act 
will in no way change the need, which arises 
from the unique character of the District as 
the Nation’s Capital, for the payment by 
the Federal Government of a share of the 
expenses of the District government, and it 
is intended that an equitable share thereof 
shall be paid annually. 
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. Budget establishes appropriations. 

. Supplemental appropriations. 


Title VI—Borrowing 
Part 1—Borrowing for Capital Improvements 


Sec. 601. Borrowing power; debt limitations. 
Sec. 602. Contents of borrowing legislation; 
referendum on bond issue. 
Publication of borrowing legisla- 
tion. 
Short period of limitation. 
Sec. 605. Acts for issuance of bonds, 
Sec. 606. Public sale. 
Part 2—Short-Term Borrowing 
Sec. 621. Borrowing to meet supplemental 
appropriations. 
Sec. 622. Borrowing in anticipation of reve- 
nues. 
Sec. 623, Notes redeemable prior to maturity. 
Sec. 624. Sale of notes. 


Part 3—Payment of Bonds and Notes 
Sec. 631. Payment of bonds and notes. 
Part 4—Tax Exemption—Legal Investment 


Sec. 641. Tax exemption. 
Sec. 642. Legal investment. 
Title ViI—Financial affairs of the District 
Part 1—Financial Administration 

Sec. 701. Surety bonds. 

Sec. 702. Financial duties of the Governor. 

Sec. 703. Control of appropriations. 

Sec. 704. Accounting supervision and con- 
trol. 

Sec. 705. When contracts and expenditures 
prohibited. 

Sec. 706. General fund. 

Sec. 707. Contracts extending beyond 1 year. 


Part 2—Audit by General Accounting Office 
Sec, 721. Independent audit. 


Sec, 722. Amendment of Budget and Ac- 
counting Act, 


Part 3—Adjustment of Federal and District 
Expenses 


Sec. 731. Adjustment of Federal and District 

expenses. 
Title VIII—Elections in the District 

Sec. 801. Board of elections. 

Sec. 802. What elections shall be held. 

Sec. 803. Effective offices; terms of office. 

Sec, 804. Vacancies. 

Sec. 805. What candidates are elected. 

Sec. 806. Qualified electors. 

Sec. 807. Registration. 

Sec. 808. Qualified candidates. 

Sec. 809. Nominations. 

Sec. 810. Nonpartisan elections. 

Sec. 811. Method of voting. 

Sec. 812. Recounts and contests. 

Sec. 813. Interference with registration or 
voting. 

Sec. 814. Violations. 

Title IX—Miscellaneous 

Sec, 901. Agreements with United States. 

Sec. 902. Personal interest in contracts or 
transactions. 

Sec. 903. Compensation from more than one 
source, 

Sec. 904, Assistance of United States Civil 
Service Commission in develop- 
ment of District merit system. 


Title X—Succession in Government 
Sec. 1001. Transfer of personnel, property, 
and funds. 
Sec. 1002. Existing statutes, regulations, and 
so forth, 


and 


Sec. 603. 
Sec. 604. 
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Sec. 1003. Pending actions and proceedings. 
Sec. 1004. Vacancies resulting from abolition 
of Board of Commissioners. 


Title XI—Separability of provisions 
Sec. 1101. Separability of provisions. 
Title XII —Temporary provisions 


Sec. 1201. Powers of the President during 
transition period. 

Sec. 1202. Reimbursable appropriation for 
the District. 


Title XIII—Effective dates 
Sec. 1301. Effective dates. 


Title XIV—Submission of charter for 
rejerendum 


Charter referendum. 

Board of Elections. 

Registration. 

Charter referendum ballot; notice 
of voting. 

Method of voting. 

Acceptance or nonacceptance of 
charter. 


Title XV—Delegate 
District Delegate. 
Title XVI—Referendum 


Power of referendum. 
Effect of certification of referen- 
dum petition. 
Submission to electors. 
Availability of list of qualified 
electors. 
Results of referendum. 
Title XVII—Title of act 
Title of act. 
TITLE I—DEFINITIONS 
Definitions 

Sec. 101. For the purposes of this act— 

(1) The term “District” means the District 
of Columbia. 

(2) The terms “Legislative Assembly” and 
“Assembly” means the Assembly of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia provided for by title III. 

(3) The terms “Chairman” and “Assembly 
Chairman” means the Chairman of the As- 
sembly provided for by title III. 

(4) The terms “Governor” and “Secretary” 
mean the Governor and Secretary, respec- 
tively, provided for by title IV. 

(5) The term “qualified elector” means a 
qualified elector of the District as specified 
in section 806, except as otherwise specifi- 
cally provided. 

(6) The term “act” includes any legisla- 
tion adopted by the Assembly, except where 
the term “Act” is used to refer to this act 
or other acts of Congress herein specified. 

(7) The term “District Primary Act” means 
the Act of August 12, 1955 (Public Law 376, 
84th Congress; 69 Stat. 699). 

(8) The term “person” includes an indi- 
vidual, partnership, association, joint-stock 
company, trust, or corporation. 

(9) The terms “capital project” and “proj- 
ect” means (a) any physical public better- 
ment or improvement and any preliminary 
studies and surveys relative thereto; (b) the 
acquisition of property of a permanent na- 
ture; or (c) the purchase of equipment for 
any public betterment or improvement when 
first erected or acquired. 

(10) The term “pending,” when applied 
to any capital project, means authorized but 
not yet completed. 

(11) The term “Board of Elections” means 
the Board of Elections created by section 3 
of the District Act. 

(12) The term “election,” unless the con- 
text otherwise indicates, means an election 
held pursuant to the provisions of this act. 

(13) The term “domicile” means that place 
where a person has his true, fixed, and per- 
manent home and to which, when he is ab- 
sent, he has the intention of returning. 

(14) The term “municipal office” means an 
Office of any governmental unit subordinate 
to a State or Territorial government. 


1401. 
1402. 
1403. 
1404. 


Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 


. 1405. 
Sec. 1406. 


. 1501. 


. 1601. 
. 1602. 


. 1603. 
. 1604. 


. 1605. 


. 1701. 
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(15) The terms “publish” and “publica- 
tion,” unless otherwise specifically provided 
herein, mean publication in a newspaper of 
general circulation published in the District. 


TITLE II—STATUS OF THE DISTRICT 
Status of the District 


Sec. 201. (a) All of the territory consti- 
tuting the permanent seat of the Govern- 
ment of the United States shall continue 
to be designated as the District of Columbia. 
The District of Columbia shall remain and 
continue a body-corporate, as provided in 
section 2 of the Revised Statutes relating to 
said District. Said Corporation shall con- 
tinue to be charged with all the duties, 
obligations, responsibilities, and liabilities, 
and to be vested with all of the powers, rights, 
privileges, immunities, and assets, respec- 
tively imposed upon and vested in said Cor- 
poration, the Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, any person appointed 
from civil life as a member of the Board of 
Commissioners of the District or the Engi- 
neer Commissioner of the District of Co- 
lumbia., 

(b) No law or regulation which is in force 
on the effective date of part 2, title III, of 
this Act shall be deemed amended or re- 
pealed by this Act except to the extent that 
such law or regulation is inconsistent with 
this Act: Provided, That any such law or 
regulation may be amended or repealed by 
legislation or regulation as authorized in 
this Act, or by Act of Congress. 

(c) The judicial courts of the District of 
Columbia shall remain as now organized 
until abolished or changed by Act of Con- 
gress; but the assembly shall have power to 
enact Acts conferring such additional juris- 
diction on the juvenile court of the District 
of Columbia, the municipal court for the 
District of Columbia, and the municipal 
court of appeals for the District of Columbia 
as may be appropriate to the due execution 
and enforcement of the laws of the District 
of Columbia. 


TITLE M1I—THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Part I—Creation of the Legislative Assembly 
Creation and Membership 


Src. 301. There is hereby created the Legis- 
lative Assembly of the District of Columbia 
consisting of 15 members elected as pro- 
vided in title VIII. Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this Act, the legislative power and 
authority of the District, as hereinafter set 
forth, is hereby vested in the Assembly. 


Qualifications for Holding Office 

Sec. 302. No person shall hold the office 
of member of the assembly unless he (1) 
is a qualified elector, (2) is domiciled in the 
District and resides in the ward from which 
he is nominated, and has (a) during the 
3 years next preceding his nomination re- 
sided and been domiciled in the District and 
(b) during the 1 year next preceding his 
nomination has not voted in any election 
(other than in the District) for any candi- 
date for public office, and has resided in 
the ward from which he is nominated, (3) 
holds no other elective public office, and (4) 
holds no appointive office of a full-time, con- 
tinuing nature for which compensation is 
provided out of Federal or District funds. A 
member of the Assembly shall forfeit his 
office upon failure to maintain the qualifica- 
tions required by this section. 

Compensation 

Sec. 303. Each member of the Assembly, 
except the Chairman, shall receive compen- 
sation at a rate of $10,000 per annum, pay- 
able in periodic installments. The Chair- 
man shall receive compensation at a rate 
of $12,000 per annum, payable in periodic 
installments. All members shall receive 
such additional allowance for expenses as 
may be approved by the Assembly to be paid 
out of funds duly appropriated therefor. 
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Changes in Membership and Compensation 
of Assembly Members 

Sec. 304. (a) The number of members 
constituting the Assembly may be changed 
by act passed by the Assembly: Provided, 
That no such act shall take effect until after 
it has been assented to by a majority of 
the qualified electors of the District voting 
at an election on the proposition set forth 
in any such act. 

(b) The compensation of members of the 
Assembly may be changed by act passed by 
the Assembly: Provided, That no such act 
shall take effect until January 1 of the first 
odd-numbered year following its approval. 


Part 2—Principal junctions of the Legislative 
Assembly 


Functions Heretofore Exercised by the Board 
of Commissioners and by the Board of 
Education 


Sec. 321. (a) Except as otherwise provided 
in this Act, all functions granted to or im- 
posed upon the Board of Commissioners of 
the District are hereby transferred to the 
Assembly except those powers hereinafter 
specifically conferred on the Governor. 

(b) The Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia is hereby abolished, and 
all provisions of law providing for the Board 
of Commissioners of the District, and the 
offices of Commissioner, Engineer Commis- 
sioner, and Assistants to the Engineer Com- 
missioner of the District, are hereby repealed. 

(c) The Board of Education provided for 
in section 2 of the Act entitled “An act to 
fix and regulate the salaries of teachers, 
school officers, and other employees of the 
Board of Education of the District of Co- 
lumbia,” approved June 20, 1906, is hereby 
abolished and its functions are hereby trans- 
ferred to the Legislative Assembly for exer- 
cise in such manner and by such person or 
persons as the Assembly may direct. 


Functions Relating to Zoning 


Sec. 322. The Zoning Commission created 
by the first section of the Act of March 1, 
1920, creating a Zoning Commission for the 
District of Columbia, as amended (D. C. 
Code, 1951 edition, sec. 5-412), is hereby 
abolished, and its functions are transferred 
to the Assembly. 


Certain Delegated Functions 


Sec. 323. No function of the Board of 
Commissioners of the District which such 
Board has delegated to an officer or agency 
of the District shall be considered as a func- 
tion transferred to the Assembly by section 
321. Each such function is hereby trans- 
ferred to the officer or agency to whom or to 
which it was delegated, until the Governor 
or Assembly, or both, pursuant to the powers 
herein granted, shall revoke, modify, or 
transfer such delegation. 


Legislative Powers and Limitations 
‘Thereon 

Sec. 324. (a) Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (b) of this section, the legislative power 
of the District shall extend to all rightful 
subjects of legislation within said District, 
consistent with the Constitution of the 
United States and the provisions of this Act, 
subject nevertheless, to all the restrictions 
and limitations imposed upon States by the 
10th section of the ist article of the Con- 
stitution of the United States; but all acts 
of the Assembly shall at all times be subject 
to repeal or modification by the Congress of 
the United States, and nothing herein shall 
be construed to deprive Congress of the 
power of legislation over said District in as 
ample manner as if this Act had not been 
enacted: Provided, That nothing in this sec- 
tion shall be construed as vesting in the Dis- 
trict government any greater authority over 
the Public Utilities Commission of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Armory Board, the 
National Guard of the District of Columbia, 
the District of Columbia Redevelopment 
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Land Agency, the National Capital Housing 
Authority, or any Federal agency than was 
vested in the Board of Commissioners of the 
District prior to the effective date of part 2, 
title III of this Act. 

(b) The Assembly may not pass any act 
contrary to the provisions of this Act, or— 

(1) impose any tax on property of the 
United States; 

(2) lend the public credit for support of 
any private undertaking; 

(3) authorize the issuance of bonds ex- 
cept in compliance with the provisions of 
title VI; 

(4) grant any exclusive privilege, immu- 
nity, or franchise; 

(5) authorize the use of public money in 
support of any sectarian, denominational, 
or private school except as now or hereafter 
authorized by Congress; 

(6) enact any act to amend or repeal any 
Act of Congress which concerns the func- 
tions or property of the United States or 
which is not restricted in its application 
exclusively in or to the District; 

(7) pass any act inconsistent with or con- 
trary to the Act of June 6, 1924 (43 Stat. 
463), as amended by the Act of April 30, 1926 
(44 Stat. 374), and by the Act of July 19, 
1952 (66 Stat. 781); and in the Act of May 29, 
1930 (46 Stat. 482), as amended, and the As- 
sembly shall not pass any act inconsistent 
with or contrary to any provision of any Act 
of Congress as it specifically pertains to any 
duty, authority, and responsibility of the 
National Capital Planning Commission; 
except insofar as the above-cited or other 
referred to Acts refer to the Engineer Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia or the 
Board of Commissioners of the District, the 
former of which terms, after the enactment 
of this Act, shall mean the Governor or some 
District government official deemed by the 
Governor to be best qualified, and desig- 
nated by him to sit in lieu of the Gover- 
nor as a member of the National Capital 
Planning Commission and the National 
Capital Regional Planning Council, and the 
latter term shall mean the Assembly. 

(c) Every act shall include a preamble, or 
be accompanied by a report, setting forth 
concisely the of its adoption. 
Every act shall be published within 7 days 
after its passage, as the Assembly may 
direct. 

(d) An act passed by the Assembly shall 
be presented to the Governor and shall be- 
come law upon his approval as indicated by 
his signature. If any act so passed shall 
be disapproved by the Governor, he shall, 
within 10 calendar days of its presenta- 
tion, return such act to the Assembly setting 
forth his objections. If his disapproval is 
based in whole or in part upon a finding that 
such act adversely affects a Federal interest, 
he shall so inform the Assembly when 
setting forth his objections to such act. If 
any act so passed shall not be returned by 
the Governor as herein provided within 10 
calendar days after it shall have been pre- 
sented to him, the same shall become law 
in like manner as if he had signed it. If, 
upon reconsideration of an act returned by 
the Governor, two-thirds of the members of 
the Assembly vote to pass such act, it shall 
become law unless the Governor’s disap- 
proval was based in whole or in part upon 
a finding that such act adversely affects a 
Federal interest, in which case the Assembly 
shall again present the act to the Governor 
and the Governor shall forthwith transmit 
it to the President, advising the Assembly in 
writing that he has done so. If the Presi- 
dent approves such act he shall sign it, and 
it shall thereupon become law. If he does 
not approve it, he shall return it to the 
Governor so stating, and it shall not be- 
come law. The President shall approve or 
disapprove an act transmitted to him by 
the Governor, under the provisions of this 
subsection, within 10 calendar days after its 
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transmission to him; and if not acted upon 
within such time, it shall become law as if 
it had been specifically approved by him. 


Part 3—Organization and procedure of the 
Legislative Assembly 


The Chairman 


Sec. 331. The Assembly shall elect from 
among its members a Chairman who shall 
be the presiding officer of the Assembly and 
a Vice Chairman, who shall preside in the 
absence of the Chairman. The terms of the 
first Chairman and Vice Chairman shall ex- 
pire at the close of December 31, 1960, and 
at the close of December 31 of each suc- 
ceeding even-numbered year the term of 
office of the incumbent Chairman and Vice 
Chairman shall expire. 


Clerk of the Assembly; Records and Docu- 
ments 


Sec. 332. (a) The Assembly shall appoint 
a clerk as its chief administrative officer 
and such assistants and clerical personnel 
as may be necessary. Notwithstanding any 
other provision of this act, the compensation 
and other terms of employment of such 
clerk, assistants, and clerical personel shall 
be prescribed by the Assembly. 

(b) The clerk shall (1) keep a record of 
the proceedings of the Assembly, (2) keep a 
record showing the text of all acts and res- 
olutions introduced, and the ayes and noes 
of each vote, (3) authenticate by his sig- 
nature and record in full in a continuing 
record kept for that purpose all acts passed 
by the Assembly, and (4) perform such other 
duties as the assembly may from time to 
time prescribe. 


Meetings 


Sec. 333. (a) The first meeting of the As- 
sembly after this part takes effect shall be 
called by the member who receives the high- 
est vote in the election provided in title 
VIII. He shall preside until a Chairman is 
elected. The first meeting of the Assembly 
in each odd-numbered year commencing 
with 1961 shall be called by the Clerk of the 
Assembly for a date not later than January 
7 of such year. 

(b) The Assembly shall provide for the 
time and place of its regular meetings. The 
Assembly shall hold at least 1 regular 
meeting in each calendar week except that 
during July and August it shall hold at 
least 2 regular meetings in each month. 
Special meetings may be called, upon the 
giving of adequate notice, by the Governor, 
the chairman, or any three members of the 
Assembly. 

(c) Meetings of the Assembly shall be 
open to the public and shall be held at 
reasonable hours and at such places as to 
accommodate a reasonable number of spec- 
tators. The records of the Assembly pro- 
vided for in section 332 (b) shall be open 
to public inspection and available for copy- 
ing during all regular office hours of the 
Clerk of the Assembly. Any citizen shall 
have the right to petition and be heard by 
the Assembly at any of its meetings, within 
reasonable limits as set by the Assembly 
Chairman, the Assembly concurring. 


Committees 


Sec. 334. The Assembly Chairman, with 
the advice and consent of the Assembly, 
shall appoint such standing and special 
committees as may be expedient for the 
conduct of the Assembly’s business. All 
committee meetings shall be open to the 
public except when ordered closed by the 
committee chairman, with the approval of 
a majority of the members of the com- 
mittee. 

Legislative Acts 

Sec. 335. (a) The Assembly, to discharge 
the powers and duties imposed herein, shall 
pass acts upon a vote of a majority of the 
members of the assembly, unless otherwise 
provided herein. 
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(b) The enacting clause of all acts passed 
by the Assembly shall be, “Be it enacted by 
the Assembly of the District of Columbia.” 


Passage of Acts 


Src. 336. The Assembly shall not pass any 
act before the 13th day following the day 
on which it is introduced. Subject to the 
other limitations of this act, this require- 
ment may be waived by the unanimous vote 
of the members present. 


Procedure for Zoning Acts 


Sec. 337. (a) Before any zoning act for 
the District is passed by the assembly— 

(1) the Assembly shall deposit the act 
in its introduced form, with the National 
Capital Planning Commission. Such Com- 
mission shall, within 30 days after the date 
of such deposit, report to the Assembly 
whether the proposed act is in conformity 
with the comprehensive plan for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The Assembly may not 
pass the act unless it has received such re- 
port or the Commission has failed to report 
within the 30-day period above specified; 
and 

(2) the Assembly (or an appropriate com- 
mittee thereof) shall hold a public hearing 
on the act. Atleast 30 days’ notice of the 
hearing shall be published as the Assembly 
may direct. Such notice shall include the 
time and place of the hearing and a sum- 
mary of all changes in existing law which 
would be made by adoption of the act. The 
Assembly (or committee thereof holding the 
hearing) shall give such additional notice 
as it finds expedient and practicable. At the 
hearing interested persons shall be given 
reasonable opportunity to be heard. The 
hearing may be adjourned from time to 
time. The time and place of the adjourned 
meeting shall be publicly announced before 
adjournment is had. 

(b) Before any zoning act passed by the 
Assembly is presented to the Governor for 
his approval, it shall be deposited by the 
Assembly with the National Capital Planning 
Commission. If in the opinion of the Com- 
mission such act, as passed, would adversely 
affect the interest of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the Commission shall within 30 days 
after the date of such deposit certify to the 
Assembly its disapproval of such act. If 
such certification of disapproval is not made 
within such 30-day period, the zoning act 
shall thereupon be presented to the Gov- 
ernor and shall become law subject to the 
provisions of section 324 (d). If the Com- 
mission makes such certificate of disap- 
proval within the 30-day period above speci- 
fied, the zoning act shall not become law: 
Provided, That if within 30 days after the 
day on which such certification is received, 
the act be readopted by the affirmative vote 
of at least two-thirds of the members of 
the Assembly, it shall thereupon be pre- 
sented to the Governor and shall become 
law, subject to the provisions of section 
324 (d). 

Investigations by Assembly 


Sec. 388. (a) The Assembly, or any com- 
mittee or person authorized by it, shall have 
power to investigate any matter relating to 
the affairs of the District; and for that pur- 
pose may require the attendance and testi- 
mony of witnesses and the production of 
books, papers, and other evidence. For such 
purpose any member of the Assembly (if 
the Assembly is conducting the inquiry) or 
any member of the committee, or the per- 
son conducting the inquiry, may issue sub- 
penas and may administer oaths. 

(b) In case of contumacy by, or refusal 
to obey a subpena issued to, any person, 
the Assembly, committee, or person con- 
ducting the investigation shall have power 
to refer the matter to any judge of the 
United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, who may by order require 
such person to appear and to give or pro- 
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duce testimony or books, papers, or other 
evidence, bearing upon the matter under 
investigation; and any failure to obey such 
order may be punished by such court as a 
contempt thereof as in the case of failure 
to obey a subpena issued, or to testify, in a 
case pending before such court. 


TITLE IV—GOvERNOR AND SECRETARY 
Appointments, Qualifications, and Salaries 


Sec. 401. (a) There are hereby created the 
Offices of Governor of the District of Co- 
lumbia and Secretary of the District of Co- 
lumbia. The Governor and the Secretary 
shall be appointed by the President of the 
United States, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and, except as other- 
wise herein provided, shall serve for terms 
of 4 years, unless sooner removed by the 
President: Provided, That upon appoint- 
ment by the President, the Governor, and 
the Secretary, respectively, may serve on an 
interim basis, pending confirmation by the 
Senate, for a period not to exceed 60 days 
after the date of the appointment or the 
date on which the Senate convenes, which- 
ever is later. 

(b) No person shall hold the office of 
Governor or of Secretary, unless he (1) is a 
qualified elector, (2) is domiciled and resides 
in the District and during the 3 years next 
preceding his nomination (a) has been resi- 
dent in and domiciled in the District and 
(b) has not voted in any election (other 
than in the District) for any candidate for 
public office, (3) holds no elective public 
office, and (4) holds no other appointive 
office for which compensation is provided 
out of District or Federal funds. The Gov- 
ernor and the Secretary shall forfeit their 
respective offices upon failure to maintain 
the qualifications required by this section. 

(c) The Governor shall receive an annual 
salary of $21,000, and an allowance for offi- 
cial expenses, which he shall certify in rea- 
sonable detail to the Assembly, of not more 
than $2,500 annually. The Secretary shall 
receive an annual salary of $17,500. Such 
salaries shall be payable in periodic install- 
ments. 

(d) The terms of office of the first Gov- 
ernor and the first Secretary shall be from 
January 1, 1959, through January 20, 1961, 
unless sooner removed by the President. 
Thereafter, the terms of office of the Gover- 
nor and the Secretary, respectively, shall be 
4 years, beginning on January 21, 1961, and 
on January 21 of every other odd-numbered 
year thereafter, except that any person ap- 
pointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to 
the expiration of the term for which his 
predecessor was appointed shall be appointed 
only for the remainder of such term. 


Powers and Duties of the Governor 


Sec. 402. The Governor shall be the chief 
executive officer of the District Government, 
He shall be responsible for the proper ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the District 
coming under his jurisdiction or control, and 
to that end shall haye the following powers 
and functions: 

(1) He shall designate the officer or offi- 
cers of the executive department of the 
District who shall, during periods of dis- 
ability or absence from the District of both 
the Governor and the Secretary, execute and 
perform all the powers and duties of the 
Governor. 

(2) He shall act as the official spokesman 
for the District and as the head of the Dis- 
trict for ceremonial purposes. 

(3) He shall administer all laws relating 
to the appointment, promotion, discipline, 
separation, and other conditions of employ- 
ment of personnel in the office of the Gov- 
ernor, personnel in executive departments 
of the District, and members of boards, 
commissions, and other agencies, who, under 
laws in effect on the effective date of this 
section, are subject to appointment and re- 
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moval by the Commissioners. All actions 
affecting such personnel shall, until such 
time as legislation is enacted by the Assem- 
bly superseding such laws and establishing 
@ permanent civil service system or systems, 
based on merit, pursuant to section 402 (4), 
continue to be subject to the provisions of 
Acts of Congress relating to the appoint- 
ment, promotion, discipline, separation and 
other conditions of employment applicable 
to officers and employees of the District gov- 
ernment; to section 1001 (d) of this act, 
and, where applicable, to the provisions of 
the joint agreement between the Commis- 
sioners and the Civil Service Commission 
authorized by Executive Order No. 5491 
of November 18, 1930, relating to the ap- 
pointment of District personnel. He shall 
appoint or assign personnel to positions 
formerly occupied, ex officio, by one or more 
members of the Board of Commissioners and 
shall have power to remove such personnel 
from such positions. The officers and em- 
ployees of each agency with respect to which 
legislative power is delegated by this act 
and which, immediately prior to the effec- 
tive date of this section, was not subject to 
the administrative control of the Board of 
Commissioners of the District, shall con- 
tinue to be appointed and removed in ac- 
cordance with applicable laws until such 
time as such laws may be superseded by 
legislation passed by the Assembly estab- 
lishing a permanent civil service system or 
systems, based on merit, pursuant to section 
402 (4): Provided, That all appointments of 
department heads and members of boards 
and commissions; all appointments and 
assignments to positions formerly occupied, 
ex officio, by one or more members of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District, and 
appointments made pursuant to section 804 


pf this act, shall be by and with the consent 


of the Assembly. 

(4) He shall administer the personnel 
functions of the District covering employees 
of all District departments, boards, commis- 
sions, offices, and agencies, except as other- 
wise provided by this Act. Personnel legis- 
lation enacted by Congress, prior to or after 
the effective date of this section, including, 
without limitation, appointments, promo- 
tions, discipline, separations, pay, unem- 
ployment compensation, disability and death 
benefits, leave, retirement, insurance, and 
veteran's preference, applicable to employees 
of the District government, as set forth in 
section 1002 (c), shall continue in effect 
until such time as the Assembly shall, pur- 
suant to this section, provide similar or 
comparable coverage under a District civil 
service system or systems based on merit. 
The District civil service system or systems 
shall be established by legislation of the 
Assembly and shall provide coverage similar 
or comparable to, or shall provide for con- 
tinued participation in, all or part of the 
Federal civil service system. The District 
civil service system or systems shall take 
effect not earlier than 1 year or later than 5 
years after the effective date of this section. 

(5) He shall, through the heads of ad- 
ministrative boards, offices, and agencies, 
supervise and direct the activities of such 
boards, offices, and agencies. 

(6) He shall, at the end of each fiscal 
year, prepare reports for such year of (a) 
the finances of the District, and (b) the ad- 
ministrative activities of the executive office 
of the governor and the executive depart- 
ments of the District. He shall submit such 
reports to the Assembly within 90 days after 
the close of the fiscal year. 

(7) He shall keep the Assembly advised 
of the financial condition and future needs 
of the District and make such recommenda- 
tions to the Assembly as may seem to him 
desirable. 

(8) He may submit drafts of acts to the 
Assembly. 
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(9) He shall perform such other duties as 
the Assembly, consistent with the provisions 
of this Act, may direct. 

(10) He may delegate any of his func- 
tions (other than the function of approving 
contracts between the District and the Fed- 
eral Government under section 901) to any 
officer, employee, or agency of the execu- 
tive office of the Governor, or to any direc- 
tor of an executive department who may, 
with the approval of the Governor, make a 
further delegation of all or a part of such 
functions to subordinates under his juris- 
diction. 

(11) The Governor or the Assembly may 
propose to the executive or legislative 
branches of the United States Government, 
legislation or other action dealing with any 
subject not falling within the authority of 
the District government, as defined in this 
Act. 
(12) As custodian he shall use and au- 
thenticate the corporate seal of the District 
in accordance with the rules of the Assembly. 

(13) He shall have the right, under the 
rules to be adopted by the Assembly, to be 
heard by the assembly or any of its com- 
mittees. 

(14) He is authorized and directed to pro- 
mulgate, adopt and enforce such rules and 
regulations, not inconsistent with any Act of 
the Congress or any act of the Assembly, as 
are necessary to carry out his functions and 
duties. 

(15) He is authorized to reorganize any 
or all of the executive agencies of the Dis- 
trict government. Any reorganization af- 
fecting two or more agencies shall be sub- 
mitted to the Assembly and shall take effect 
sixty days thereafter, unless prior to the 
expiration of such sixty-day period, the As- 
sembly shall, by a majority vote of its mem- 
bers, disapprove thereof. 

Powers and Duties of Secretary 

Sec. 403. (a) The Secretary shall perform 
such duties and exercise such powers as the 
Governor shall impose upon or vest in him. 

(b) In case of the death, removal, resig- 
nation, disability. or absence of the Governor 
from the District, the Secretary shall exe- 
cute and perform all of the powers and 
duties of the Governor during such vacancy, 
disability, or absence, or until another gov- 
ernor shall be duly qualified and qualified 
to fill such vacancy. 


TITLE V—THE DISTRICT BUDGET 
Fiscal Year 


Sec. 501. The fiscal year of the District of 
Columbia shall begin on the Ist day of 
July and shall end on the 30th day of June 
of the succeeding calendar year. Such fiscal 
year shall also constitute the budget and 
accounting year. 

Budgetary Details Fixed by Assembly 

Src. 502, (a) The Governor shall prepare 
and submit, .not later than April 1, to the 
Assembly, in such form as the Assembly shall 
approve, the annual budget estimates of the 
District and the budget message. 

(b) The Governor shall, in consultation 
with the Assembly, take whatever action may 
be necessary to achieve, insofar as is possi- 
ble, (1) consistency in accounting and bud- 
get classifications, (2) synchronization be- 
tween accounting and budget classifications 
and organizational structure, and (3) sup- 
port of the budget justifications by infor- 
mation on performance and program costs 
as shown by the accounts. 

Adoption of Budget 

Sec. 503. The Assembly shall by act adopt 
a budget for each fiscal year not later than 
May 15, except that the Assembly may ex- 
tend the period for its adoption. The ef- 
fective date of the budget shall be July 1 
of the same calendar year. 

Budget Establishes Appropriations 


Sec. 504. The adoption of the budget by 
the Assembly shall, from the effective date 
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thereof, operate to appropriate and to make 
available for expenditure, for the purposes 
therein named, the several amounts stated 
therein as proposed expenditures, subject to 
the provisions of section 702. 

Supplemental Appropriations 


Sec. 505. The Assembly may at any time 
adopt an act by vote of a majority of its 
members rescinding previously appropriated 
funds which are then available for expendi- 
ture, or appropriating funds in addition to 
those theretofore appropriated to the extent 
unappropriated funds are available; and for 
such purpose Unappropriated funds may in- 
clude those borrowed in accordance with the 
provisions of section 621. 


TITLE VI—BORROWING 
Part I—Borrowing for capital improvements 
Borrowing Power; Debt Limitations 


Sec. 601. The District may incur indebted- 
ness by issuing its bonds in either coupon 
or registered form to fund or refund indebt- 
edness of the District at any time outstand- 
ing and to pay the cost of constructing or 
acquiring any capital projects requiring an 
expenditure greater than the amount of taxes 
or other revenues allowed for such capital 
projects by the annual budget: Provided, 
That no bonds or other evidences of indebt- 
edness, other than bonds to fund or refund 
outstanding indebtedness, shall be issued 
in an amount which, together with the in- 
debtgdness of the District to the Treasury 
of the United States pursuant to existing 
law, shall cause the aggregate of indebted- 
ness of the District to exceed 12 percent of 
the average assessed value of the taxable 
real and tangible personal property of the 
District subject to taxation by the District 
as of the first day of July of the 10 most 
recent fiscal years for which such assessed 


* values are available, nor shall such bonds 


or other evidences of indebtedness issued 
for purposes other than the construction 
or acquisition of capital projects connected 
with highways, water, and sanitary sewage 
works purposes or other revenue-producing 
capital projects which are determined by 
the Assembly to be self-liquidating exceed 
6 percent of such average assessed value. 
Bonds or other evidences of indebtedness 
may be issued by the District pursuant to 
an act of the Assembly from time to time 
in amounts in the aggregate at any time 
outstanding not exceeding 2 percent of said 
assessed value, exclusive of indebtedness 
owing to the United States on the effective 
date of this title. All other bonds or evi- 
dences of indebtedness, other than bonds 
to fund or refund outstanding indebtedness, 
shall be issued only with the assent of a 
majority of the qualified electors of said 
District voting at an election on the propo- 
sition of issuing such bonds. In determining 
the amount of indebtedness within all of the 
aforesaid limitations at any time outstand- 
ing there shall be deducted from the ag- 
gregate of such indebtedness the amount 
of the then current tax levy for the payment 
of the principal of the outstanding bonded 
indebtedness of the District and any other 
moneys set aside into any sinking fund and 
irrevocably dedicated to the payment of such 
bonded indebtedness. The assembly shall 
make provision for the payment of any bonds 
issued pursuant to this title, in the manner 
provided in section 631 hereof. 


Contents of Borrowing Legislation; Referen- 
dum on Bond Issue 


Sec. 602. (a) An act authorizing the 
issuance of bonds may be enacted by a ma- 
jority of the Assembly members at any meet- 
ing of the Assembly subsequent to the meet- 
ing at which such act was introduced, and 
shall contain at least the following provi- 
sions: 

(1) A brief description of each purpose for 
which indebtedness is proposed to be in- 
curred; 
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(2) The maximum amount of the prin- 
cipal of the indebtedness which may be in- 
curred for each such purpose; 

(3) The maximum rate of interest to be 
paid on such indebtedness; and 

(4) In the event the Assembly is required 
by this part, or it is determined by the 
Assembly in its discretion, to submit the 
question of issuing such bonds to a vote of 
the qualified electors of the District, the 
date on which such election will be held, 
the manner of holding such election, the 
manner of voting for or against the incur- 
ring of such indebtedness, and the form of 
ballot to be used at such election. The 
ballot shall be in such form as to permit 
the electors to vote separately for or against 
the incurring of indebtedness for each of 
the purposes for which indebtedness is pro- 
posed to be incurred. 

(b) The Assembly shall cause the proposi- 
tion of issuing such bonds to be submitted 
by the Board of Elections to the qualified 
electors at the first general election to be 
held in the District not less than 40 days 
after the date of enactment of the act 
authorizing such bonds, or upon a vote of 
at least two-thirds of the members of the 
Assembly, the Assembly may call a special 
election for the purpose of voting upon the 
issuance of said bonds, such election to be 
held by the Board of Elections at any date 
set by the assembly not less than 40 days 
after the enactment of such act. 

(c) The Board of Elections is authorized 
and directed to prescribe the manner of 
registration and the polling places and to 
name the judges and clerks of election and 
to make such other rules and regulations 
for the conduct of such elections as are not 
specifically provided by the Assembly as 
may be necessary or appropriate to carry 
out the provisions of this section, including 
provisions for the publication of a notice of 
such election stating briefly the proposition 
or propositions to be voted on and the desig- 
nated polling places in the various precincts 
and wards in the District, which said notice 
shall be published at least once a week for 
4 consecutive calendar weeks on any day 
of the week, the first publication thereof 
to be not less than 30 nor more than 
40 days prior to the date fixed by the 
Assembly for the election, The Board of 
Elections shall canvass the votes cast at such 
election and certify the results thereof to 
the Assembly in the manner prescribed for 
the canvass and certification of the results 
of general elections. The certification of the 
result of the election shall be published 
once by the Board of Elections within 3 
days following the date of the election. 

Publication of Borrowing Legislation 

Sec. 603. The Governor shall publish any 
act authorizing the issuance of bonds at 
least once within 5 days after the enact- 
ment thereof, together with a notice of the 
enactment thereof in substantially the fol- 
lowing form: 

“NOTICE 

“The following act authorizing the issu- 
ance of bonds published herewith has be- 
come effective, and the time within which 
a suit, action or proceeding questioning the 
validity of such bonds can be commenced 
as provided in the District of Columbia 
Charter Act will expire 20 days from 
the date of the first publication of this 
notice (or in the event the proposition of 
issuing the proposed bonds is to be submit- 
ted to the qualified electors, 20 days 
after the date of publication of the pro- 
mulgation of the results of the election or- 
dered by said Act to be held). 


wenn nee aa eenee 


Governor.” 
Short Period of Limitation 


Sec. 604. Upon the expiration of 20 days 
from and after the date of publication of 
the notice of the enactment of an act au- 
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thorizing the issurance of bonds without 
the submission of the proposition for the is- 
suance thereof to the qualified electors, or 
upon the expiration of 20 days from the 
date of publication of the promulgation of 
the results of an election upon the proposi- 
tion of issuing bonds, as the case may be, 
all as provided in section 603— 

(1) Any recitals or statements of fact 
contained in such act or in the preambles 
or the titles thereof or in the results of the 
election of any proceedings in connection 
with the calling, holding, or conducting of 
election upon the issuance of such bonds 
shall be deemed to be true for the purpose 
of determining the validity of the bonds 
thereby authorized, and the District and all 
others interested shall thereafter be estopped 
from denying same; 

(2) Such act and all proceedings in con- 
nection with the authorization of the is- 
suance of such bonds shall be conclusively 
presumed to have been duly and regularly 
taken, passed, and done by the District and 
the board of elections in full compliance 
with the provisions of this Act and of all 
laws applicable thereto; 

(3) The validity of such act and said pro- 
ceedings shall not thereafter be questioned 
by either a party plaintiff or a party de- 
fendant, and no court shall have jurisdic- 
tion in any suit, action, or proceeding ques- 
tioning the validity of same, except in a suit, 
action, or proceeding commenced prior to 
the expiration of such 20 days. 


Acts for Issuance of Bonds 


Sec. 605. After the expiratior of the 20-day 
limitation period provided for in section 
604 of this part, the Assembly may by act 
establish an issue of bonds as authorized 
pursuant to the provisions of sections 601 

' to 604, inclusive, hereof. An issue of bonds 
is hereby defined to be all or any part of 
an aggregate principal amount of bonds au- 
thorized pursuant to said sections, but no 
indebtedness shall be deemed to have been 
incurred within the meaning of this act until 
the bonds shall have been sold, delivered, and 
paid for, and then only to the extent of the 
principal amount of bonds so sold and de- 
livered. The bonds of any authorized issue 
may be issued all at one time, or from time 
to time in series and in such amounts as the 
Assembly shall deem advisable. The act au- 
thorizing the issuance of any series of bonds 
shall fix the date of the bonds of such series, 
and the bonds of each series shall be payable 
in annual installments beginning not more 
than 3 years after the date of the bonds and 
ending not more than 30 years from such 
date. The amount of said series to be pay- 
able in each year to be so fixed that when 
the annual interest is added to the princi- 
pal amount payable in each year the total 
amount payable in each year in which part 
of the principal is payable shall be substan- 
tially equal. It shall be an immaterial var- 
jance if the difference between the largest 
and smallest amounts of principal and in- 
terest payable annually during the term of 
the bonds does not exceed 3 percent of the 
total authorized amount of such series. 
Such act shall also prescribe the form of 
the bonds to be issued thereunder, and of 
the interest coupons appertaining thereto, 
and the manner in which said bonds and 
coupons shall be executed. The bonds and 
coupons may be executed by the facsimile 
signatures of the officer or officers designated 
by the act authorizing the bonds, to sign 
the bonds, with the exception that at least 
one signature shall be manual. Such bonds 
may be issued in coupon form in the de- 
nomination of $1,000, registerable as to prin- 
cipal only or as to both principal and inter- 
est, and if registered as to both principal and 
interest may be issuable in denominations 
of multiples of $1,000. Such bonds and the 
interest thereon may be payable at such 
place or places within or without the Dis- 
trict as the assembly may determine. 
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Public Sale 


Sec. 606. (a) All bonds issued under this 
part shall be sold at public sale upon sealed 
proposals at such price or prices as shall be 
approved by the Assembly after publication 
of a notice of such sale at least once not 
less than 10 days prior to the date fixed be- 
fore sale in a daily newspaper carrying mu- 
nicipal bond notices and devoted primarily to 
financial news or to the subject of State and 
municipal bonds published in the city of 
New York, N. Y., and in a newspaper of gen- 
eral circulation published in the District. 
Such notice shall state among other things 
that no proposal shall be considered unless 
there is deposited with the District as a 
downpayment a certified check or cashier's 
check for an amount equal to at least 2 
percent of the par amount of bonds bid for, 
and the Assembly shall reserve the right to 
reject any and all bids, 

(b) The Treasurer of the United States, 
and any administrative officer or agency of 
the United States Government may pur- 
chase bonds issued under this part with 
funds under the control of such officer or 
agency to the same extent as the Treasurer, 
officer, or agency is permitted by law to in- 
vest such moneys in obligations of the 
United States Government, and such sale 
may be negotiated without the necessity of 
complying with the provisions of this section 
relative to a public sale of the bonds. 


Part 2—Short-term borrowing 


Borrowing To Meet Supplemental 
Appropriations 

Sec 621. In the absence of unappropriated 
available revenues to meet supplemental ap- 
propriations made pursuant to section 505, 
the Assembly may by act authorize the is- 
suance of negotiable notes, in a total amount 
not to exceed 5 percent of the total ap- 
propriations for the current fiscal year, each 
of which shall be designated “supplemental” 
and may be renewed from time to time, but 
all such notes and renewals thereof shall be 
paid not later than the close of the fiscal 
year following that in which such act be- 
comes effective. 


Borrowing in Anticipation of Revenues 


Sec. 622. For any fiscal year, in anticipa- 
tion of the collection or receipt of revenues 
of that fiscal year, the Assembly may by act 
authorize the borrowing of money by the 
execution of negotiable notes of the Dis- 
trict, not to exceed in the aggregate at any 
time outstanding 20 percent of the total 
anticipated revenue, each of which shall be 
designated “Revenue Note for the Fiscal 
year 19 ". Such notes may be renewed 
from time to time, but all such notes, to- 
gether with the renewals, shall mature and 
be paid not later than the end of the dscal 
year for which the original notes have been 
issued. 

Notes Redeemable Prior to Maturity 


Sec. 623. No notes issued pursuant to this 
part shall be made payable on demand, but 
any note may be made subject to redemption 
prior to maturity on such notice and at 
such time as may be stated in the note. 

Sale of Notes 

Sec. 624. All notes issued pursuant to this 
part may be sold at not less than par and 
accrued interest at private sale without 
previous advertising. 


Part 3—Payment of bonds and notes 
Payment of Bonds and Notes 


Sec. 631. (a) The act of the Assembly au- 
thorizing the issuance of bonds pursuant to 
this title shall, where necessary, provide for 
the levy annually of a special tax without 
limitation as to rate or amount upon all the 
taxable real and personal tangible property 
within the District in amounts which, to- 
gether with other revenues of the District 
available and applicable for said purposes, 
will be sufficient to pay the principal of and 
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interest on said bonds and the premium, 
if any, upon the redemption thereof, as the 
same respectively become due and payable, 
which tax shall be levied and collected at the 
same time and in the same manner as other 
District taxes are levied and collected, and 
when collected shall be set aside for the pur- 
pose of paying such principal, interest, and 
premium, 

(b) The full faith and credit of the Dis- 
trict shall be and is hereby pledged for the 
payment of the principal of and the interest 
on all bonds and notes of the District here- 
after issued pursuant to this title whether or 
not such pledge be stated in the bonds or 
notes or in the act authorizing the issuance 
thereof. 


Part 4—Taz exemption—legal investment 
Tax Exemption 


Sec. 641. Bonds and notes issued by the 
assembly pursuant to this title and the in- 
terest thereon shall be exempt from all Fed- 
eral and District taxation except estate, in- 
heritance, and gift taxes. 


Legal Investment 


Sec. 642. Notwithstanding any restrictions 
on the investment of funds by fiduciaries 
contained in any other laws, all domestic in- 
surance companies, domestic insurance as- 
sociations, executors, administrators, guard- 
ians, trustees, and other fiduciaries within 
the District of Columbia may legally invest 
any sinking funds, moneys, trust funds, or 
other funds belonging to them or under or 
within their control in any bonds issued 
pursuant to this title, it being the purpose of 
this section to authorize the investment in 
such bonds or notes of all sinking, insur- 
ance, retirement, compensation, pension, and 
trust funds. National banking associations 
are authorized to deal in, underwrite, pur- 
chase and sell, for their own accounts or for 
the accounts of customers, bonds and notes 
issued by the Assembly to the same extent as 
national banking associations are authorized 
by paragraph 7 of section 5136 of the Revised 
Statutes (title 12, U. S. C., sec. 24), to deal 
in, underwrite, purchase and sell obligations 
of the United States, States, or political sub- 
divisions thereof. All Federal building and 
loan associations and Federal savings and 
loan associations; and banks, trust com- 
panies, building and loan associations, and 
savings and loan associations, domiciled in 
the District of Columbia, may purchase, sell, 
underwrite, and deal in, for their own ac- 
count or for the account of others, all bonds 
or notes issued pursuant to this title: Pro- 
vided, That nothing contained in this section 
shall be construed as relieving any person, 
firm, association, or corporation from any 
duty of exercising due and reasonable care 
in selecting securities for purchase or invest- 
ment. 


TITLE VII—FINANCIAL AFFAIRS OF THE DISTRICT 
Part 1—Financial administration 
Surety Bonds 

Sec. 701. Such officers and employees of 
the District as the Assembly shall require 
shall be bonded with such sureties and in 
such amounts as the Assembly may prescribe. 
The premiums for all such bonds shall be 
paid out of appropriations of the District. 

Financial Duties of the Governor 

Sec. 702, The Governor, through his duly 
designated subordinates, shall have charge 
of the administration of the financial affairs 
of the District and to that end he shall— 

(1) prepare and submit in the form pre- 
scribed by the Assembly under section 502 
the annual budget estimates and budget 
message; 

(2) supervise and be responsible for all 
financial transactions to insure adequate 
control of revenues and resources and to in- 
sure that appropriations are not exceeded; 

(3) maintain systems of accounting and 
internal control designed to provide— 
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(A) full disclosure of the financial results 
of the District government’s activities, 

-~ (B) adequate financial information need- 
ed by the District government for manage- 
ment purposes, 

(C) effective control over and accounta- 
bility for all funds, property, and other 
assets: Provided, That as soon as practicable 
after the date of enactment of this act, the 

Governor shall cause the accounts of the 
District of Columbia to be maintained on 
an accrual basis that will show the re- 
sources, liabilities, and costs of operations of 
the District of Columbia and its agencies, 
and that will facilitate the preparation of 
costs-based budgets. The accounting system 
of the District of Columbia shall be ap- 
proved by the Comptroller General of the 
United States when deemed to be adequate 
and in conformity with acceptable princi- 
ples and standards of accounting, 

(4) submit to the Assembly a monthly 
financial statement, by appropriation and 
department, and in any further detail the 
Assembly may specify; 

(5) prepare, as of the end of each fiscal 
year, a complete financial statement and re- 


(6) supervise and be responsible for the 
assessment of all property subject to assess- 
‘ment within the corporate limits of the Dis- 
trict for taxation, make all special: assess- 
ments for the District government, prepare 
tax maps, and give such notice of taxes and 
Special assessments as may be required by 
law; 

(7) supervise and be responsible for the 
assessment and collection of all taxes, spe- 
cial assessments, license fees, and other reve- 
nues of the District for the collection of 
which the District is responsible and receive 
all money receivable by the District from the 
Federal Government, or from any courts, or 
from any agency of the District; 

(8) have custody of all public funds be- 
longing to or under the control of the Dis- 
trict, or any agency of the District govern- 
ment, and deposit all funds coming into his 
hands, in such depositories as may be desig- 
nated and under such terms and conditions 
as may be prescribed by act of the Assembly; 
and 


(9) have custody of all investments and 
invested funds of the District government, 
or in possession of such government in a 
fiduciary capacity, and have the safekeeping 
of all bonds and notes of the District and 
the receipt and delivery of District bonds 
and notes of transfer, registration, or ex- 
change. 

Control of Appropriations 

Src. 703. The Assembly may provide (1) 
the transfer during the budget year of any 
appropriation balance then available for one 
item of appropriation to another item of 
appropriation, and (2) the allocation to new 
items of funds appropriated for contingent 
expenditure. 

Accounting Supervision and Control 

Sec. 704. (a) The Governor, through his 
duly authorized subordinates, shall— 

(1) prescribe the forms of receipts, 
vouchers, bills, and claims to be used by all 
the agencies of the District government; 

(2) examine and approve all contracts, 
orders, and other documents by which the 
District government incurs financial obliga- 
tions, having previously ascertained that 
moneys have been appropriated and allotted 
and will be available when the obligations 
shall become due and payable; 

(3) audit and approve before payment 
all bills, invoices, payrolls, and other evi- 
dences of claims, demands, or charges 
against the District government and with 
the advice of the legal officials of the Dis- 
trict determine the regularity, legality, and 
correctness of such claims, demands, or 
charges; and 

(4) perform internal audits of central ac- 
counting and department and agency rec- 
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ords of the District government, including 
the examination of any accounts or records 
of financial transactions, and giving due 
consideration to the effectiveness of account- 
ing systems, internal control, and related ad- 
ministrative practices of the respective 
agencies. 


When Contracts and Expenditures 
Prohibited 


Sec. 705. No officer or agency of the Dis- 
trict shall, during any budget year, ex- 
pend or contract to d any money or 
incur any liability, or enter into any con- 
tract which by its terms involves the ex- 
penditure of money, for any purpose, in 
excess of amounts available under appro- 
priations therefor. Any contract, oral or 
written, made in violation of this act shall 
be null and void. Any officer or employee 
of the District who shall violate this section, 
upon conviction thereof, may be summarily 
removed from office. Nothing in this sec- 
tion, however, shall prevent the making of 
contracts or of expenditures for capital im- 
provements to be financed in whole or in 
part by the issuance of bonds, nor the mak- 
ing of contracts of lease or for services for 
a period exceeding the budget year in which 
such contract is made, when such contract 
is permitted by law. 


General Fund 


Sec. 706. The general fund of the District 
shall be composed of the revenues of the 
District other than the revenues applied by 
law to special funds. All moneys received 
by any agency, officer, or employee of the 
District in its or his official capacity shall 
belong to the District government and shall 
be paid promptly to the Governor, or his 
duly authorized subordinates, for deposit in 
the appropriate funds. 


Contracts Extending Beyond 1 Year 


Sec. 707. No contract involving expendi- 
ture out of the appropriations of more than 
1 year shall be made for a period of more 
than 5 years; nor shall any such contract be 
valid unless made or approved by act of the 
assembly. 


Part 2—Audit by General Accounting Office 
Independent Audit 


Sec. 721. (a) The financial transactions 
shall be audited by the General Accounting 
Office in accordance with such principles and 
procedures and under such rules and regu- 
lations as may be prescribed by the Comp- 
troller General of the United States. In the 
determination of the auditing procedures to 
be followed and the extent of the examina- 
tion of vouchers and other documents, the 
Comptroller General shall give due regard to 
generally accepted principles of auditing, 
including consideration of the effectiveness 
of the accounting organizations and systems, 
internal audit and control, and related ad- 
ministrative practices. The audit shall be 
conducted at the place or places where the 
accounts are normally kept. The representa- 
tives of the General Accounting Office shall 
have access to all books, accounts, financial 
records, reports, files, and all other papers, 
things, or property belonging to or in use by 
the District and necessary to facilitate the 
audit, and they shall be afforded full facil- 
ities for verifying transactions with the bal- 
ances or securities held by depositories, fiscal 
agents, and custodians. 

(b) (1) The Comptroller General shall sub- 
mit such audit reports as he may deem neces- 
sary to the Congress, the Governor, and the 
Assembly. The reports shall set forth the 
scope of the audits and shall include such 
comments and information as may be deemed 
necessary to keep the Governor and the As- 
sembly informed of the operations to which 
the reports relate, together with such recom- 
mendations with respect thereto as the 
Comptroller General may deem advisable. 
The reports shall show specifically every pro- 
gram, expenditure, and other financial trans- 
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actions or undertaking which, In the opinion 
of the Comptroller General, has been carried 
on or made without authority of law. 

(2) After the Governor and his duly au- 
thorized subordinates have had an oppor- 
tunity to be heard, the Assembly shall make 
such report, together with such other mate- 
rial as it deems pertinent thereto, available 
for public inspection. 

(3) The Governor, within 90 days after 
the report has been made to him and the 
Assembly, shall state in writing to the As- 
sembly what has been done to comply with 
the recommendations made by the Comp- 
troller General in the report. 


Amendment of Budget and Accounting Act 


Sec. 722. Section 2 of the Budget and Ac- 
counting Act, 1921 (U.S. C. 1952 edition, title 
31, sec. 2), is hereby amended by striking out 
“and the municipal government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” 


Part 3. Adjustment of Federal and District 
expenses 


Adjustment of Federal and District Expenses 


Sec. 731. Subject to section 901 and other 
provisions of law, the Governor, with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Assembly, and tne 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, are 
authorized and empowered to enter into an 
agreement or agreements concerning the 
manner and method by which amounts owed 
by the District to the United States, or by 
the United States to the District, shall be 
ascertained and paid. 


TITLE VIII—ELECTIONS IN THE DISTRICT 
Board of Elections 


Sec. 801. (a) The members of the Board 
of Elections in office on the date of enactment 
of this act shall continue in office for the 
remainder of the terms for which they were 
appointed. Their successors shall be ap- 
pointed without regard to political affilia- 
tions, by the Governor, The term of each 
such successor (except in the case of an ap- 
pointment to fill an unexpired term) shall 
be 3 years from the expiration of the term of 
his predecessor, Any person appointed to 
fill a vacancy shall be appointed only for the 
unexpired term of his predecessor. When a 
member's term of office expires, he may con- 
tinue to serve until his successor is ap- 
pointed and has qualified. Section 3 of the 
District Primary Act is hereby modified to the 
extent that it is inconsistent herewith. 

(b) In addition to its other duties, the 
Board of Elections shall also, for the pur- 
poses of this act— 

(1) maintain a permanent registry; 

(2) conduct registrations and elections; 

(3) in addition to determining appeals 
with respect to matters referred to in sections 
807 and 811, determine appeals with respect 
to any other matters which (under regula- 
tions prescribed by it under subsection (c)) 
may be appealed to it; 

(4) print, distribute, and count ballots, or 
provide and operate suitable voting ma- 
chines; 

(5) divide the District into five wards as 
nearly equal as possible in population and 
of geographic proportions as nearly regular 
as possible, and establish voting precincts 
therein; 

(6) operate polling places; 

(7) certify nominees and the results of 
elections; and 

(8) perform such other functions as are 
imposed upon it by this act. 

(c) The Board of Elections may prescribe 
such regulations not inconsistent with the 
provisions of this title, as may be necessary 
or appropriate for the purposes of this title, 
including regulations providing for appeals 
to it on questions arising in connection with 
nominations, registrations, and elections (in 
addition to matters referred to it in sections 
807 and 811), and for determination by it of 
appeals. 
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(d) The officers and agencies of the Dis- 
trict government shall furnish to the Board 
of Elections, upon request of such Board, 
such space and facilities in public buildings 
in the District to be used as registration or 
polling places, and such records, informa- 
tion, services, personnel, offices, and equip- 
ment, and such other assistance and facili- 
ties, as may be necessary to enable such 
board properly to perform its functions. 

(e) In the performance of its duties, the 
Board of Elections shall not be subject to the 
authority of any nonjudicial officer of the 
District. 

(f) The Board of Elections, and persons 
authorized by it, may administer oaths to 
persons executing affidavits pursuant to sec- 
tions 801 and 807. It may provide for the 
administering of such other oaths as it con- 
siders appropriate to require in the per- 
formance of its functions. 

(g) The Board of Elections is authorized 
to employ such permanent and temporary 
personnel as may be necessary. The ap- 
pointment, compensation, and other terms 
of employment may be set by the Board of 
Elections without regard to the provisions of 
section 402 of this act. 

(h) Each member of the Board of Elec- 
tions shall be paid at the rate of $1,500 per 
annum in periodic installments. 


What Elections Shall Be Held 


Sec. 802, (a) The Board of Elections shall 
conduct a general election— 

(1) im each even-numbered calendar year 
commencing with 1958; and 

(2) in any odd-numbered year commenc- 
ing with 1959, if an act authorizing the issu- 
ance of bonds required by section 602 to be 
submitted for a referendum at an election is 
enacted at least 40 days prior to the date for 
conducting the election in such year. 

(b) Such general elections shall be held 
on the fourth Tuesday before the Tuesday 
in November prescribed hereafter for runoff 
elections. 

(c) Any runoff elections required to be 
held pursuant to section 805 shall be held 
on the first Tuesday after the first Monday 
in November. 

Elected Officers; Terms of Office 

Sec. 803. (a) The offices of the District 
to be filled by election shall be the elective 
offices of the Assembly and the District Dele- 
gate. 

(b) The term of an elective office of the 
Assembly shall be 2 years beginning on Jan- 
uary 1 of the odd-numbered year following 
such election. 

(c) The term of office of the District Dele- 
gate shall be 2 years beginning at noon on 
January 3 of the odd-numbered year follow- 
ing such election. 


Vacancies 


Src, 804. (a) Vacancies in the Assembly 
shall be filled at the next general election 
held pursuant to section 802 for which it 
is possible for candidates to be nominated 
following the occurrence of the vacancy. A 
person elected to fill a vacancy shall take 
office as soon as practicable following the 
certification of his election by the Board 
of Elections and shall hold office for the 
duration of the unexpired term to which he 
was elected but not beyond the end of such 
term. 

(b) If the office of Delegate becomes vacant 
at a time when the unexpired term of such 
office is 6 months or more, a special election 
and, if necessary, a runoff election shall be 
held, at such time and in such manner 
(comparable to that prescribed for general 
elections) as the Board of Elections shall 
prescribe. 

(c) Until a vacancy in the Assembly can 
be filled in the manner prescribed in sub- 
section (a) hereof, a vacancy in the Assem- 
bly shall be filled by appointment by the 
Governor. No person shall be qualified for 
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appointment to any office under this sub- 
section unless, if nominated, he would have 
been a qualified candidate for such office 
at the last election conducted prior to or on 
the date the vacancy occurred. A person 
appointed to fill a vacancy under this sub- 
section shall hold office until the time pro- 
vided for an elected successor to take office, 
but not beyond the end of the term during 
which the vacancy occurred. 


What Candidates Are Elected 


Sec. 805. At any general election, a candi- 
date for Delegate who receives a majority 
of the votes validly cast for such office shall 
be elected. At any general election, each 
of the three candidates in each ward for 
positions on the Assembly receiving the 
highest number of valid votes, shall be 
elected if he receives more than one-sixth 
of the total number of votes validly cast in 
the District for all candidates in his ward 
for the position for which he is a candidate. 
In case any office is unfilled because of fail- 
ure of any candidate to receive in any gen- 
eral election the necessary proportion of 
votes validly cast, there shall be a runoff 
election to fill such office. In such runoff 
election the candidates shall be the persons 
who were the unsuccessful candidates for 
the unfilled offices in the general election, 
and who received the highest number of 
valid votes in that election, to the number 
of twice the offices to be filled. The candi- 
date or candidates receiving the highest 
number of votes validly cast in the runoff 
election shall be elected. In any election in 
which there are two or more similar posi- 
tions to be filled in any ward, a vote for 
any candidate for such a position in that 
ward will be valid only if the ballot records 
votes for as many candidates for such posi- 
tions in that ward as there are positions to 
be filled, 

Qualified Electors 

Src, 806. No person shall vote in an elec- 
tion unless he meets the qualifications of 
an elector specified in this section and has 
registered pursuant to section 807 of this 
act or section 7 of the District Primary Act. 
A qualified elector of the District shall be 
any person (1) who has maintained a domi- 
cile or place of abode in the District con- 
tinuously during the 1-year period ending 
on the day of the election, (2) who is a 
citizen of the United States, (3) who is 
on the day of the election at least 21 years 
old, (4) who has never been convicted of 
a felony in the United States, or, if he has 
been so convicted, has been pardoned, (5) 
who is not mentally incompetent, as ad- 
judged by a court of competent jurisdiction, 
and (6) who certifies that he has not, with- 
in 1 year immediately preceding the elec- 
tion, voted in any election at which candi- 
dates for any municipal offices (other than 
in the District of Columbia) were on the 
ballot. 

Registration 


Sec. 807. (a) No person shall be registered 
unless— 

(1) he shall be able to qualify otherwise 
as an elector on the day of the next elec- 
tion; and 

(2) he executes, in the presence of an 
employee of the Board of Elections author- 
ized to take oaths for such purposes, a 
registration affidavit on a form prescribed 
by the Board of Elections showing that he 
will meet on the day of the election all the 
requirements of section 806 of this act. 

(b) If a person is not permitted to reg- 
ister, such person, or any qualified candi- 
date, may appeal to the Board of Elections, 
but not later than 3 days after the registry 
is closed for the next election. The Board 
shall decide within 7 days after the appeal 
is perfected whether the challenged elector 
is entitled to register. If the appeal is 
denied the appellant may, within 3 days 
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after such denial, appeal to the municipal 
court for the District of Columbia. The 
court shall decide the issue not later than 
18 days before the day of the election. The 
decision of such court shall be final and 
not appealable. If the appeal is upheld by 
either the Board or the court, the chal- 
lenged elector shall be allowed to register 
immediately. If the appeal is pending on 
election day, the challenged elector may 
cast a ballot marked “challenged,” as pro- 
vided in section 811. 

(c) For the purposes of this act, the Board 
of Elections shall keep open, during normal 
hours of business, Saturdays, Sundays, and 
holidays excepted, a central registry office 
and shall conduct registration at such other 
times and places as the Board of Elections 
shall deem appropriate. The Board of Elec- 
tions may suspend the registration of voters, 
or the acceptance of changes in registra- 
tions for such period, not exceeding 30 days, 
next preceding any election as it may deem 
necessary and appropriate. 


Qualified Candidates 


Sec. 808. The candidates at an election in 
the District shall be the persons, registered 
under section 807 of this act or under sec- 
tion 7 of the District Primary Act, who have 
been nominated as provided in section 809 
of this act: Provided, That-no member of 
the Board of Elections may be such a candi- 
date. 

Nominations 


Sec. 809. (a) Nomination of a candidate 
shall take place when the Board of Elections 
receives (in accordance with rules, not in- 
consistent with this act, prescribed by the 
Board) either— 

(1) a declaration of candidacy accom- 
panied by a filing fee equal to 5 percent of 
the annual compensation of the office for 
which nomination is sought; said fee to be 
refunded— 

(A) if the candidate withdraws his candi- 
dacy in writing received by the Board not 
more than 3 days after the last day on which ' 
nominations may be made; or 

(B) if the candidate polls 10 percent or 
more of the total vote cast for that office; 
or 

(2) a nominating petition signed by the 
number of registered voters specified below, 
without payment of a filing fee: Provided— 

(A) that any petition for a candidate for 
the office of District Delegate be signed by 
600 qualified electors registered in the Dis- 
trict, and 

(B) that any petition for a candidate for 
the Assembly be signed by 300 qualified elec- 
tors registered in the ward from which he 
is nominated for such office. 

(b) No person may be a candidate for 
more than one office in any election. If a 
person is nominated for more than one 
office, he shall, within 3 days after the last 
day on which nominations may be made (as 
prescribed by the Board of Elections), notify 
the Board of Elections for which such office 
he elects to run, 

(c) The Board of Elections is authorized 
to accept any nominating petition as bona 
fide with respect to the qualifications of the 
signatories thereto: Provided, That the orig- 
inals or facsimile copies thereof shall have 
been posted in a suitable public place for 
at least 10 days: And provided further, That 
no challenge as to the qualifications of the 
signatories shall have been received in writ- 
ing by the Board of Elections within 10 days 
of first posting of such petition. 

(d) The Board of Elections may, at its dis- 
cretion, declare elected, without an actual 
count of the yotes cast, any unopposed can- 
didate, 

Nonpartisan Elections 

Sec. 810. Ballots and voting machines shall 
show no party affiliations, emblem, or slo- 
gan, 
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Method of Voting 


Src. 811. (a) Voting in all elections shall 
be secret. Voting may be by paper ballot 
or voting machine. 

(b) The ballot shall show the wards from 
which each candidate (other than for Dis- 
trict Delegate) has been nominated. Each 
voter shall be entitled to vote for 15 candi- 
dates for the Assembly, not more than 3 
from each ward and for 1 candidate for 
District Delegate. No person shall be a 
candidate from more than one ward. 

(c) The ballot of a person who is regis- 
tered as a resident of the District shall be 
valid only if cast in the voting precinct 
where the residence shown on his registra- 
tion is located. 

(d) Absentee balloting shall be permitted 
under regulations adopted by the Board of 
Elections. 

(e) At least 10 days prior to the date of 
any referendum or election, any group of 
citizens or individual candidates interested 
in the outcome of the election may petition 
the Board of Elections for credentials au- 
thorizing watchers at any and all polling 
places during the voting hours and until the 
count has been completed. The Board of 
Elections shall formulate rules and regula- 
tions, not inconsistent with provisions of 
this title, to prescribe the form of watchers’ 
credentials, to govern their conduct, and to 
limit the number of watchers so that the 
conduct of the election will not be unreason- 
ably obstructed. 

(f) If the official in charge of the polling 
place, after hearing both parties to any 
challenge by a watcher on his own initiative 
with respect to a prospective voter, reason- 
ably believes the prospective voter is un- 
qualified to vote, he shall allow the voter 
to cast a paper ballot marked “challenged.” 
Ballots so cast shall be segregated, and no 
such ballot shall be counted until the chal- 
lenge has been removed as provided in sub- 
section (g). 

(g) If a person has been permitted to vote 
only by challenged ballot, such person, or 
any qualified candidate, may appeal to the 
Board of Elections within 3 days after elec- 
tion day. The Board shall decide within 7 
days after the appeal is perfected whether 
the voter was qualified to vote. If the Board 
decides that the voter was qualified to vote, 
the word “challenged” shall be stricken from 
the voter’s ballot and the ballot shall be 
treated as if it had not been challenged. 

(h) If a voter is physically unable to 
mark his ballot or operate the voting ma- 
chine, the official in charge of the voting 
place may enter the voting booth with him 
and vote as directed. Upon the request of 
any such voter, a second election official may 
enter the voting booth to assist in the vot- 
ing. The officials shall tell no one what 
votes were cast. The official in charge of the 
voting place shall make a return of all such 
voters, giving their names and disabilities. 

(i) A voter shall vote only once with re- 
spect to each office to be filled. 

(j) Copies of the regulations of the Board 
of Elections with respect to voting shall be 
made available to prospective voters at each 
polling place. 

(k) Before being allowed to vote the voter 
shall sign a certificate, on a form to be pre- 
scribed by the Board of Elections, that he 
has duly registered under the election laws 
of the District and that, to his best knowl- 
edge and belief, he has not since such regis- 
tration done any act which might disqualify 
him as an elector. 

Recounts and Contests 


Sec. 812. (a) The provisions of section 11 
of the District Primary Act with respect to 
recounts and contests shall be applicable to 
any election or referendum held under this 
Act, except that in the case of a referendum 
any elector who has voted in such 
referendum may petition the Board of Elec- 
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tions for a recount of the votes cast in one 
or more precincts under the same conditions 
required of a candidate for office under sec- 
tion 11 (a) of the District Act. 
These provisions shall be applicable to the 
referenda held under titles VI, XIV, and XVI 
of this act notwithstanding the fact that the 
provisions of this title do not otherwise 
take effect unless the charter referendum 
provided in title XIV is adopted. 

(b) If the court voids all or part of an 
election under this section, and if it deter- 
mines that the number and importance of 
the matters involved outweigh the cost and 
practical disadvantages of holding another 
election, it may order a special election for 
the purpose of voting on the matters with 
respect to which the election was declared 
void. 

(c) Special elections shall be conducted 
in a manner comparable to that prescribed 
for regular elections and at times and in 
the manner ‘prescribed by the Board of Elec- 
tions by regulation. A person elected at 
such an election shall take office on the 
day following the date on which the Board 
of Elections certifies the results of the Elec- 
tion. 

(d) Vacancies resulting from voiding all or 
part of an election shall be filled as pre- 
scribed in section 804. 


Interference With Registration or Voting 


Sec. 813. (a) No one shall interfere with 
the registration or voting of another person, 
except as it may be reasonably necessary in 
the performance of a duty imposed by law. 
No person performing such a duty shall 
interfere with the registration or voting of 
another person because of his race, color, 
sex, or religious belief, or his want of prop- 
erty or income. 

(b) No registered voter shall be required 
to perform a military duty on election day 
which would prevent him from voting, ex- 
cept in time of war or public danger or un- 
less he is away from the District in mili- 
tary service. No registered voter may be 
arrested while voting or going to vote except 
for a breach of the peace then committed or 
for treason or felony. 


Violations 


Sec. 814. Whoever willfully violates any 
provision of this title, or of any regulation 
prescribed and published by the Board of 
Elections under authority of this title, shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon con- 
viction thereof shall be fined not more than 
$500 or imprisoned for not more than 6 
months, or both. 

TITLE IX—MISCELLANEOUS 
Agreements With United States 

Sec. 901. (a) For the purpose of prevent- 
ing duplication of effort or of otherwise 
promoting efficiency and economy, any Fed- 
eral officer or agency may furnish services 
to the District government and any District 
officer or agency may furnish services to 
the Federal Government. Except where the 
terms and conditions governing the furnish- 
ing of such services are prescribed by other 
provisions of law, such services shall be 
furnished pursuant to a contract (1) nego- 
tiated by the Federal and District author- 
ities concerned, and (2) approved by (a) the 
Governor, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Assembly, and (b) the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget. Each such 
contract shall provide that the cost of fur- 
nishing such services shall be borne in the 
manner provided In subsection (c) by the 
Government to which such services are fur- 
nished at rates or charges based on the 
actual cost of furnishing such services. 

(b) For the purpose of carrying out any 
contract negotiated and approved pursuant 
to subsection (a), any District officer or 
agency may in the contract delegate any of 
his or its functions to any Federal officer or 
agency, and any Federal officer or agency 
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may in the contract delegate any of his or 
its functions to any District officer or agency. 
Any function so delegated shall be exercised 
in accordance with the terms of the delega- 
tion. 

(c) The costs to each Federal officer and 
agency in furnishing services to the District 
pursuant to any such contract shall be paid 
in accordance with the terms of the contract, 
out of appropriations made by the Assembly 
to the District officers and agencies to which 
such services are furnished. The costs to 
each District officer and agency in furnish- 
ing services to the Federal Government pur- 
suant to any such contract shall be paid, in 
accordance with the terms of the contract, 
out of appropriations made by the Congress 
to the Federal officers and AAT to which 
such services are furnished 


Personal Interest in PRT or 
Transactions 


Sec. 902. No member of the Assembly and 
no other officer or employee of the District 
with power of discretion in the making of 
any contract to which the District is a party 
or in the sale to the District or to a con- 
tractor supplying the District of any land 
or rights or interests in any land, material, 
supplies, or services shall have a financial 
interest, direct or indirect, in such contract 
or sale. Any willful violation of this section 
shall constitute malfeasance in office, and 
any officer or employee of the District found 
guilty thereof shall thereby forfeit his office 
or position. Any violation of this section 
with the knowledge express or implied of 
the person contracting with the District shall 
render the contract voidable by the Governor 
or Assembly. 


Compensation From More Than One Source 


Sec. 903. (a) Except as otherwise provided 
in this act, no person shall be ineligible to 
serve or to receive compensation as a mem- 
ber of the Assembly or the Board of Elec- 
tions because he occupies another office or 
position or because he receives compensation 
(including retirement compensation) from 
another source. 

(b) The right to another office or position 
or to compensation from another source 
otherwise secured to such a person under 
the laws of the United States shall not be 
abridged by the fact of his service or receipt 
of compensation as a member of the As- 
sembly or of such Board, if such service does 
not interfere with the discharge of his duties 
in such other office or position. 

(c) For the purpose of sections 281, 283, 
284, 434, and 1914 of title 18 of the United 
States Code and section 190 of the Revised 
Statutes (5 U. S. C. 99), no person shall, by 
reason of membership on the Assembly or 
the Board of Elections or by reason of his 
serving in any position in or under the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia, be con- 
sidered to be an officer or employee of the 
United States. 


Assistance of United States Civil Service 
Commission in Development of District 
Merit System 
Sec. 904. The United States Civil Service 

Commission is hereby authorized to advise 

and assist the Governor and the Assembly in 

the further development of the merit system 
required by section 402 (3) and the said 

Commission is authorized to enter into agree- 

ments with the District of Columbia govern- 

ment to make available its registers of eli- 
gibles as a recruiting source to fill District 
positions as needed. The costs of any specific 
services furnished by the Civil Service Com- 
mission may be compensated for under the 
provisions of section 901 of this act. 

TITLE X—SUCCESSION IN GOVERNMENT 

Transfer of Personnel, Property, and Funds 
Sec. 1001. (a) In each case of the transfer, 

by any provision of this act, of functions to 

any agency or officer, there are hereby trans- 
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ferred (as of the time of such transfer of 
functions) to such agency or to the agency 
of which such officer is the head, for use in 
the administration of the functions of such 
agency or Officer, the personnel (except the 
members of boards or commissions abolished 
by this act), property, records, and unex- 
pended balances of appropriations and other 
funds, which relate primarily to the func- 
tions so transferred. 

(b) If any question arises in connection 
with the carrying out of subsection (a), such 
question shall be decided— 

(1) in the case of functions transferred 
from a Federal officer or agency, by the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget; and 

(2) in the case of other functions (A) by 
the Assembly, or in such manner as the 
Assembly shall provide, if such functions 
are transferred to the Assembly, and (B) by 
the Governor, if such functions are trans- 
ferred to any other officer or agency. 

(c) Any of the personnel transferred to 
any agency by this section which the head 
of such agency shall find to be in excess of 
the personnel necessary for the administra- 
tion of his or its functions shall, in accord- 
ance with law, be retransferred to other posi- 
tions in the District or Federal Governments 
or be separated from the service. 

(d) No officer or employee shall, by reason 
of his transfer by this act, be deprived of a 
civil-service status held by him prior to such 
transfer. 


Existing Statutes, Regulations, and so Forth 


Sec. 1002. (a) Any statute, regulation, or 
other action in respect of (and any regula- 
tion or other action issued, made, taken, or 
granted by) any officer or agency from which 
any function is transferred by this act shall, 
except to the extent modified or made in- 
applicable by or under authority of law, con- 
tinue in effect as if such transfer had not 
been made; but after such transfer references 
in such statute, regulation, or other action 
to an officer or agency from which a transfer 
is made by this act shall be held and con- 
sidered to refer to the officer or agency to 
which the transfer is made. 

(b) As used in subsection (a), the term 
“other action” includes any rule, order, con- 
tract, policy, determination, directive, grant, 
authorization, permit, requirement, or desig- 
nation. 

(c) Unless otherwise specifically provided, 
nothing contained in this act shall be con- 
strued as affecting the applicability to the 
District of Columbia government of person- 
nel legislation relating to the District gov- 
ernment until such time as the Assembly 
may otherwise elect to provide similar and 
comparable coverage as provided in section 
402 (4). 

Pending Actions and Proceedings 


Sec. 1003. (a) No suit, action, or other 
Judicial proceeding lawfully commenced by 
or against any officer or agency in his or its 
official capacity or in relation to the exercise 
of his or its official functions, shall abate by 
reason of the taking effect of any provision 
of this act, but the court, unless it deter- 
mines that the survival of such suit, action, 
or other proceeding is not necessary for the 
purposes of settlement of the questions in- 
volved, shall allow the same to be main- 
tained, with such substitutions as to parties 
as are appropriate. 

(b) No administrative action or proceed- 
ing lawfully commenced shall abate solely 
by reason of the taking effect of any provi- 
sion of this act, but such action or proceed- 
ing shall be continued with such substitu- 
tions as to parties and officers or agencies as 
are appropriate. 

Vacancies Resulting From Abolition of Board 
of Commissioners 


Sec. 1004. Until July 1, 1959, no vacancy 
occurring in any District agency by reason of 
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section 321, abolishing the Board of Com- 
missioners, shall affect the power of the re- 
maining members of such agency to exercise 
its functions, but such agency may take ac- 
tion only if a majority of the members hold- 
ing office vote in favor of it. 


TITLE XI—SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 
Separability of Provisions 


Sec. 1101. If any provision of this act or 
the application thereof to any person or 
circumstance is held invalid, the remainder 
of the act and the application of such provi- 
sion to other persons or circumstances shall 
not be affected thereby. 


TITLE XII—TEMPORARY PROVISIONS 
Powers of the President During Transition 
Period 


Sec. 1201. The President of the United 
States is hereby authorized and directed to 
take such action during the period following 
the date of the enactment of this act and 
ending on the date of the first meeting of the 
Assembly, by Executive order or otherwise, 
with respect to the administration of the 
functions of the District of Columbia gov- 
ernment, as he deems necessary to enable 
the Board of Elections properly to perform its 
functions under this act. 

Reimbursable Appropriation for the District 

Sec. 1202. (a) The sum of $500,000 is here- 
by authorized to be appropriated for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for use 
(1) in paying the expenses of the Board of 
Elections (including compensation of the 
members thereof), and (2) in otherwise 
carrying into effect the provisions of this 
act 


(b) The full amount of expenditures out 
of the appropriations made under this au- 
thorization shall be reimbursed to the United 
State, without interest, during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1960, from the general 
fund of the District of Columbia. 


TITLE XI0I—EFFECTIVE DATES 
Effective Dates 


Sec. 1301. (a) As used in this title and 

title XIV, the term “charter” means titles I 
to XI, both inclusive, and titles XV and 
XVI. 
(b) The charter shall take effect only if 
accepted pursuant to title XIV. If the char- 
ter is so accepted, it shall take effect on the 
day following the date in which it is ac- 
cepted (as determined pursuant to sec. 
1406) , except that— 

(1) part 2 of title II, title V, and title VII 
shall take effect January 1, 1959, and 

(2) section 402 shall take effect on the day 
upon which the Governor first appointed 
takes office. 

(c) Titles XII, XIII, and XIV shall take 
effect on the day following the date on which 
this act is enacted. 


TITLE XIV—-SUBMISSION OF 
REFERENDUM 


Charter Referendum 


Sec. 1401. (a) On a date to be fixed by the 
Board of Elections, not more than 9 months 
after the enactment of this act, a referendum 
(in this title referred to as the “charter ref- 
erendum”) shall be conducted to determine 
whether the registered qualified electors of 
the District of Columbia accept the charter. 

(b) As used in this title, a “qualified elec- 
tor” means a person who meets the require- 
ments of section 806 on the day of the 
charter referendum. 

Board of Elections 

Sec. 1402. (a) In addition to its other 
duties, the Board of Elections established 
under the District Primary Act shall con- 
duct the charter referendum and certify the 
results thereof as provided in this title. 

(b) Notwithstanding the fact that such 
section does not otherwise take effect un- 
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less the charter is accepted under this title, 
the applicable provisions of section 801 of 
this act shall govern the Board of Elections 
in the performance of its duties, 


Registration 

Sec. 1403. (a) The Board of Elections shall 
conduct within the District of Columbia a 
registration of the qualified electors com- 
mencing as soon as practicable after the en- 
actment of this act and ending not more 
than 30 days nor less than 15 days prior 
to the date set for the charter referendum 
as provided in section 1401 of this title. 

(b) Prior to the commencement of such 
registration, the Board of Elections shall 
publish, in daily newspapers of general cir- 
culation published in the District of Colum- 
bia, a list of the registration places and the 
dates and hours of registration. 

(c) The applicable provisions of section 
807, notwithstanding the fact that such sec- 
tion does not otherwise take effect unless 
the charter is accepted, shall govern the 
registration of voters for this charter refer- 
endum., 


Chartered Referendum Ballot; Notice of 
Voting 


Sec, 1404. (a) The charter referendum 
ballot shall contain the following, with the 
blank space appropriately filled: 

“The District of Columbia Charter Act, 
enacted proposes to establish a new charter 
for the District of Columbia, but provides 
that the charter shall take effect only if it 
is accepted by the registered qualified elec- 
tors of the District in this referendum, 

“By marking a cross (X) in one of the 
squares provided below, show whether you 
are for or against the charter, 

[ ] For the charter. 

{ ] Against the charter.” 

(b) Voting may be by paper ballot or by 
voting machine. The Board of Elections 
may make such changes in the second para- 
graph of the charter referendum ballot as 
it determines to be necessary to permit the 
use of voting machines if such machines are 

(c) Not less than 3 days before the date 
of charter referendum, the Board of Elec- 
tions shall mail to each person registered 
(1) a sample of the charter referendum 
ballot and (2) information showing the 
polling place of such person and the date 
and hours of voting. 

(d) Not less than 1 day before the charter 
referendum, the Board of Elections shall 
publish, in newspapers of general circula- 
tion published in the District of Columbia, 
& list of the polling places and the date and 
hours of voting. 

Method of Voting 

Sec. 1405, Notwithstanding the fact such 
sections do not otherwise take effect unless 
the charter is accepted under this title, the 
applicable provisions of sections 811, 812, 
813, and 814 of this act shall govern the 
method of voting, recounts and contests, in- 
terference with registration or voting, and 
violations connected with this charter refer- 
endum. 

Acceptance or Nonacceptance of Charter 

Sec. 1406. (a) If a majority of the reg- 
istered qualified electors voting in the 
charter referendum vote for the charter, the 
charter shall be considered accepted as of 
the time the Board of Elections certifies the 
result of the charter referendum to the 
President of the United States, as provided 
in subsection (b). 

(b) The Board of Elections shall, within a 
reasonable time, but in no event more than 
30 days after the date of the charter refer- 


endum, certify the result of the charter 
referendum to the President of the United 


States, to the Secretary of the Senate, and to 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
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TITLE XV—DELEGATE 
District Delegate 


Sec. 1501. (a) Until a constitutional 
amendment and subsequent Congressional 
action otherwise provide, the people of the 
District shall be represented in the House of 
Representatives of the United States by a 
Delegate, to be known as the “Delegate from 
the District of Columbia,” who shall be 
elected as provided in this act. The Dele- 
gate shall have a seat in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, with the right of debate, but 
not of voting. The Delegate shall be a 
member of the House Committee on the 
District of Columbia and shall possess in 
such committee the same powers and privi- 
leges as in the House of Representatives, and 
may make any motion except to reconsider. 
His term of office shall be for 2 years. 

(b) No person shall hold the office of Dis- 
trict Delegate unless he (1) is a qualified 
elector, (2) is at least 25 years old, (3) holds 
no other public office, and (4) is domiciled 
and resides in the District and during the 
3 years next preceding his nomination (a) 
has been resident in and domiciled in the 
District and (b) has not voted in any elec- 
tion (other than in the District) for any 
candidate for public office. He shall forfeit 
his office upon failure to maintain the quali- 
fications required by this subsection. 

(c) (1) Subsection (a) of section 601 of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
as amended, is hereby amended by striking 
out “from the Territories.” 

(2) Clause (b) of section 1 of the Civil 
Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended (70 Stat. 743) is hereby amended 
by striking out “from a Territory.” 

(3) The second paragraph under the 
heading “House of Representatives” in the 
act of July 16, 1914 (U. S. C., 1952 edition, 
title 2, sec. 37), is hereby amended by strik- 
ing out “from Territories.” 

(4) Paragraph (i) of section 302 of the 
Federal Corrupt Practices Act, 1925, as 
amended (U. S. C., 1952 edition, title 2, sec. 
241), is hereby amended by inserting after 
“United States” the following: “, and the 
District of Columbia.” 

(5) Section 591 of title 18, United States 
Code, 1952 edition, is hereby amended by 
inserting “, and the District of Columbia” 
before the period at the end thereof. Sec- 
tion 594 of such title is hereby amended by 
inserting after “Territories and ions” 
the following: “or the District of Columbia.” 
The first paragraph of section 595 of such 
title is hereby amended by inserting after 
“from any Territory or possession” the fol- 
lowing: “or the District of Columbia.” 

TITLE XVI—REFERENDUM 
Power of Referendum 


Sec. 1601. (a) The qualified electors (as 
defined in section 806) shall have power, 
pursuant to the procedure provided by this 
title, to approve or reject in a referendum 
any act of the Assembly, or part or parts 
thereof, which has become law, whether or 
not such act is yet operative. This power 
shall not extend, however, to acts authoriz- 
ing the issuance of bonds, which shall be 
subject to the election provisions contained 
in section 602, or to acts continuing existing 
taxes, or making appropriations which in the 
aggregate are not in excess of those for the 

fiscal year. Within 45 days after 
an act subject to this title has been enacted, 
a petition signed by qualified electors equal 
in number to at least 10 percent of the 
number who voted at the last preceding 
general election may be filed with the Clerk 
of the Assembly requesting that any such 
act, or any part or parts thereof, be sub- 
mitted to a vote of the qualified electors. 

(b) The Board of Elections shall prescribe 
such regulations as may be necessary or 
appropriate with respect to the form, filing, 
examination, amendment, and certification 
of petitions for referenda and with respect to 
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the conduct of any referendum held under 
this title. 

(c) Nothing in this act shall be construed 
as abridging the power of the Assembly to 
submit questions to the electors at any gen- 
eral or special election. 


Effect of Certification of Referendum 
Petition 


Sec. 1602. (a) When a referendum petition 
has been certified as sufficient, the act, or the 
one or more items, sections or parts thereof, 
specified in the petition shall not become 
operative, or further action shall be sus- 
pended if it shall haye become operative, 
until and unless approved by the electors, as 
provided in this title. The filing of a refer- 
endum petition against one or more parts of 
an act shall not alter the operative effect of 
the remainder of such act. 

(b) If, within 30 days after the filing of a 
referendum petition, the Clerk of the Assem- 
bly has not specified the particulars in 
which a petition is defective, the petition 
shall be deemed sufficient for the purposes 
of this title. 


Submission to Electors 


Sec. 1603. An act or any part or parts 
thereof, with respect to which a petition for 
a referendum has been filed and certified as 
sufficient shall be submitted to the qualified 
electors at a referendum to be held in con- 
nection with any general election which oc- 
curs not less than 30 days from the date on 
which the Clerk of the Assembly files his 
certificate of the sufficiency of the petition. 
The Assembly may, if two-thirds of its mem- 
bership concur, at any time not less than 
30 days after the petition has been found 
sufficient, provide for a special election for 
the purpose of conducting the referendum. 


Availability of List of Qualified Electors 


Sec. 1604. If any organization or group re- 
quests it for the purpose of circulating de- 
scriptive matter relating to the act to be 
voted on at a referendum, the Board of 
Elections shall either permit such organiza- 
tion or group to copy the names and ad- 
dresses of the qualified electors or furnish it 
with a list thereof, at a charge to be deter- 
mined by the Board of Elections, not exceed- 
ing the actual cost of reproducing such list. 


Results of Referendum 


Sec. 1605. An act which is submitted to a 
referendum which is not approved by a ma- 
jority of the qualified electors voting thereon 
shall thereupon be deemed repealed. If a 
majority of the qualified electors voting 
thereon approve the act, it shall become op- 
erative on the day following the day on 
which the Board of Elections certifies the re- 
sults of the referendum. If conflicting acts 
are approved by the electors at the same 
referendum, the one receiving the greatest 
number of affirmative votes shall prevail to 
the extent of such conflict. As used in this 
section, the word “act” shall mean the com- 
plete act, or any part or parts thereof, speci- 
fied in the petition for referendum. 

TITLE XVII—TITLE OF ACT 

Sec. 1701. This act divided into titles and 
sections according to the table of contents, 
and including the declaration of Congres- 
sional policy which is a part of such act, may 


ye oe as the “District of Columbia Charter 
ct.” 


The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to provide for the District of Co- 
lumbia an appointed Governor and sec- 
retary, and an elected legislative assem- 
bly and nonvoting Delegate to the House 
of Representatives, and for other pur- 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, and after 


August 6 


discussing this matter with the leader- 
ship, I announce that the next measure 
to be brought up will be Calendar No. 
1908, Senate bill 3942, for the relief of 
certain aliens distressed as the result of 
a natural calamity in the Azores Islands. 

I shall withhold my request to have 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of that bill, while I announce that this 
evening there will not be any more yea- 
and-nay votes; and after the completion 
of consideration of Senate bill 3942, we 
hope to have the Senate take an ad- 
journment until tomorrow, at 12 o'clock. 

On tomorrow, we plan to have the 
Senate consider the following bills: 

Calendar No. 1677, Senate bill 1436, to 
provide for administration of farm pro- 
grams by democratically elected farmer 
committeemen. 

Calendar No. 1823, Senate bill 3486, to 
amend section 41 of the Longshoremen's 
and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act, 
so as to provide a system of safety rules, 
regulations, and safety inspection and 
training. 

Calendar No. 2246, Senate bill 3858, 
authorizing the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to purchase flour and cornmeal 
and donate the same for certain domestic 
and foreign purposes, 

Calendar No. 1431, Senate bill 666, to 
remove wheat for seeding purposes which 
has been treated with poisonous sub- 
stances from the “unfit for human con- 
sumption” category for the purposes of 
section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1933. 

Calendar No. 2251, House bill 6894, to 
amend the Tariff Act of 1930 as it relates 
to unmanufactured mica and mica films 
and splittings. ; 

And Calendar No. 2104, Senate bill 
4146, providing for payments as incen- 
tives for the production of certain stra- 
tegic and critical minerals, and for other 


purposes. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business again be laid aside tem- 
porarily, and that the Senate proceed 
= ie consideration of Calendar 1908, 

. 3942. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3942) for the relief of certain aliens dis- 
tressed as the result of a natural calam- 
ity in the Azores Islands, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment on 
page 2, after line 18, to insert a new sec- 
tion, as follows: 

Sec. 5. No special nonquota immigrant visa 


shall be issued under this act after December 
31, 1959. 


So as to make the bill read: 
Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of any other law, there are 
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hereby authorized to be issued 1,500 special 
nonquota immigrant visas to aliens, specified 
in section 2 of this act, seeking to enter the 
United States as immigrants, and to their 
spouses and their unmarried sons or daugh- 
ters under 21 years of age, including step- 
sons or stepdaughters, and sons or daughters 
adopted prior to July 1, 1953, if accompany- 
ing them. 

Sec. 2. Visas authorized to be issued under 
this act shall be issued only to nationals or 
citizens of Portugal who, because of natural 
calamity in the Azores Islands subsequent to 
January 1, 1958, are out of their usual place 
of abode in such islands and unable to return 
thereto, and who are in urgent need of as- 
sistance for the essentials of life. 

Serc. 3. Visas authorized by this act may be 
issued by consular officers as defined in the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 221 of 
that act: Provided, That each such alien is 
found to be eligible to be issued an immi- 
grant visa and to be admitted to the United 
States under the provisions of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act: Provided further, 
That a quota number is not available to such 
alien at the time of his application for a 
visa. 

Sec. 4. Except as otherwise specifically pro- 
vided in this act, the definitions contained 
in section 101 (a) and (b) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act shall apply in the 
administration of this act. 

Src. 5. No special nonquota immigrant 
visa shall be issued under this act after 
December 31, 1959. 


EUGENE MILLIKIN, OF COLORADO 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
was greatly saddened to hear of the 
passing of our former colleague, Eugene 
Millikin, of Colorado. I had the privi- 
lege of serving in this body with Sena- 
tor Millikin from 1949 to 1956, when he 
retired because of ill health. He was as 
fine a gentleman and as courageous a 
legislator as I ever hope to meet during 
my lifetime. By his example, I learned 
more about the legislative process and 
the art of statesmanship than I did from 
almost any other man. He was not 
given to a great deal of public speaking, 
but he pursued his objectives in a quiet, 
dignified way, which won him the re- 
spect of his colleagues and untold in- 
fluence over national policy. 

Senator Millikin was as deeply inter- 
ested in natural resource policies in the 
West as I have been for the Tennessee 
Valley region. Our common interest 
brought us together on many occasions. 
I was always impressed with the com- 
plete mastery of the subject which Sen- 
ator Millikin displayed on these occa- 
sions. He had a brilliant, incisive mind, 
which went to the core of issues and led 
to satisfactory solutions with the least 
possible conflict. It was a pleasure for 
me to be associated with him. 

Senator Millikin was a sincere, de- 
voted, and conscientious public servant. 
The impact of his views will long be felt 
in American public policy. The Ameri- 
can Nation has been greatly enriched by 
the unstinting loyalty and quiet dedica- 
tion of this statesman from Colorado. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE ACT RELATING TO FILING 
OF CERTAIN DOCUMENTS 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate the 
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amendments of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the bill (S. 375) to amend 
the Interstate Commerce Act to provide 
for filing of documents evidencing the 
lease, mortgage, conditional sale, or 
bailment of motor vehicles sold to or 
owned by certain carriers subject to such 
act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 375) to amend the Interstate Com- 
merce Act to provide for filing of docu- 
ments evidencing the lease, mortgage, 
conditional sale, or bailment of motor 
vehicles sold to or owned by certain car- 
riers subject to such act, which were to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That part II of the Interstate Commerce 
Act is amended by inserting after section 
212 the following new section: 


“VALIDITY AND PERFECTION OF CERTAIN SECU- 
RITY INTERESTS IN MOTOR VEHICLES 


“Sec. 213. (a) As used in this section the 
term— 

“(1) ‘debtor carrier’ means every common 
or contract carrier having a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity issued 
under this act who owes payment or per- 
formance of an obligation secured by a se- 
curity interest. 

“(2) ‘home State’ means the State of the 
United States, or the District of Columbia, 
where the principal place of business of the 
debtor carrier is located. 

“(3) ‘lien creditor’ means a creditor who 
has acquired a lien on the motor vehicle in- 
volved by attachment, levy, or the like, and 
includes an assignee for benefit of creditors 
from the time of assignment, a trustee in 
bankruptcy from the date of the filing of 
the petition in bankruptcy, and a receiver 
in equity from the time of his appointment. 

“(4) ‘perfection’ in connection with a 

security interest means the taking of the 
steps (including but not limited to public 
filing, recording, notation on a certificate 
of title, or possession of collateral by the 
secured party), or the existence of the facts 
required by applicable law to make a secu- 
rity interest enforceable against general 
creditors and subsequent lien creditors of 
a debtor carrier, but does not include any 
reference to compliance with requirements, 
if any, as to capacity, authority, form of in- 
struments, value, consideration, good faith, 
and other matters which go only to the 
creation of a valid security interest as be- 
tween the debtor carrier and the secured 
party. 
“(5) ‘security interest’ means an interest 
(including but not limited to an interest 
created by a conditional sale contract, mort- 
gage, equipment trust, or other lien or title 
retention contract, or lease) in a motor ve- 
hicle owned by, or the possession and use of 
which vehicle has been transferred to, a 
debtor carrier, which interest secures pay- 
ment or performance of an obligation of the 
debtor carrier. 

“(6) ‘motor vehicle’ means any truck 
having a rated capacity (gross vehicle 
weight) of ten thousand pounds or more; 
any highway tractor having a rated capacity 
(gross combination weight) of ten thousand 
pounds or more; or any property-carrying 
trailer or semitrailer having one or more 
load-carrying axles of ten thousand pounds 
or more; or any motor bus having a seating 
capacity of ten persons or more. 

“(7) ‘purchaser’ means a person who 
takes by sale, or who takes or retains a secu- 
rity interest in, a motor vehicle. 

“(b) If a certificate of title is issued for 
& motor vehicle under a statute of a juris- 
diction which or permits indication 
on a certificate of title of a security interest 
in a motor vehicle, and if a security interest 
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is so indicated on the certificate, then the 
security interest is perfected in all jurisdic- 
tions against all general creditors of, and 
subsequent lien creditors of, and all subse- 
quent purchasers from, the debtor carrier. 

“(c) In the case of any security interest 
in a motor vehicle for which a certificate of 
title has not been issued, (1) if where the 
law of the home State requires or permits 
public filing, or recording, of, or with re- 
spect to, such security interest, and (2) if 
there has been such a public filing or re- 
cording, then such security interest is per- 
fected in all jurisdictions as to all general 
creditors of, and subsequent lien creditors 
of, and all subsequent purchasers from, the 
debtor carrier. 

“(d) In the case of any security interest 
in a motor vehicle for which a certificate of 
title has not been issued, and which secu- 
rity interest cannot be perfected under sub- 
section (c) of this section, perfection of 
such a security interest shall be governed 
by the law of the home State, and if such 
security interest has been perfected as to 
general creditors and subsequent lien credi- 
tors under the law of the home States (in- 
cluding the conflict of laws rules), then such 
security interest is perfected in all jurisdic- 
tions as to all general creditors of, and sub- 
sequent lien creditors of, and all subsequent 
purchasers from, the debtor carrier, 

“(e) This section shall not affect any se- 
curity interest perfected before the effective 
date of this section.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this act shall take effect on Jan- 
uary 1, 1959. 


And to amend the title so as to read: 
“An act to amend the Interstate Com- 
merce Act to provide for the validity 
and perfection of certain security in- 
terests in motor vehicles.” 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I 
have cleared this matter both with the 
Chairman of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee and the leader- 
ship on both sides. 

I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House with addi- 
tional amendments of a minor clarifying 
nature, on line 8, page 1, of the House 
amendments, by inserting after the word 
“necessity” the words “or permit,” and 
on line 24, page 3, by striking out the 
word “where.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Ohio to concur in 
the amendments of the House with 
additional amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 


UNITED NATIONS POLICE FORCE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
press in Minnesota has demonstrated a 
very keen interest in the adoption by the 
Senate of a resolution calling for the 
establishment of a permanent United 
Nations police force. One of the better 
editorials on this subject was printed in 
the Minneapolis Morning Tribune of 
Friday, July 25. It is entitled “Wanted 
and Needed: A Permanent U. N. Force.” 

I have read the editorial. I fully con- 
cur in the statement as well as the con- 
clusions drawn by the editorial writer. 
I am hopeful the resolution adopted by 
the Senate will likewise be adopted by 
the other House, and acted upon by the 
President. It seems to me if there is to 
be an emergency meeting of the United 
Nations General Assembly, as now is in- 
dicated, and if the President is to address 
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such an assembly, one of the proposals 
the President might very well concen- 
trate upon, and in fact offer as a United 
States proposal, would be the establish- 
ment of a permanent United Nations po- 
lice force. I hope that will become a 
part of the administration’s program. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WANTED AND NEEDED: A PERMANENT U. N. 
Force 


Through tiny steps, it still may become 
possible to organize an effective United Na- 
tions police force to handle emergency as- 
signments such as the policing of Lebanon. 

Almost unnoticed during the recent high- 
level negotiations leading up to a summit 
conference on the Middle East has been the 
continued presence in Lebanon of approxi- 
mately 140 United Nations observers. 

Even more forgotten in recent days has 
been the 5,400-man United Nations emer- 
gency force which has been helping keep the 
peace between Egypt and Israel along the 
Gaza strip and in the Sinai peninsula for 
more than a year and a half. 

But the fact is that through United Na- 
tions actions international forces have been 
established in two of the hottest spots in 
the Middle East. These may well be the 
first steps toward establishment of a perma- 
nent U. N. military establishment. 

Now, of course, Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold is trying to work out plans 
to reinforce the U. N. observer corps in Leb- 
anon so that American troops can pull out, 
even though Russian vetoes prevented the 
American and Japanese resolutions from 
going into effect. Both resolutions were 
aimed at replacing United States troops 
with U. N. personnel. 

Fifteen nations have contributed to the 
observer corps in Lebanon. Officers and men 
have come from Sweden, 24; Italy, 16; The 
Netherlands, 15; Denmark, 15; Norway, 13; 
Canada, 11; India, 10; Finland, 9; Nepal, 6; 
Burma, 5; Peru, 5; Ireland, 5; Thailand, 4; 
Chile, 3; and New Zealand, 1. 

What is especially encouraging is the 
broad geographical distribution of the co- 
operating countries. 

Opinions differ as to the effectiveness of 
this small force. The Lebanese Govern- 
ment has said that interference by the 
United Arab Republic with its internal af- 
fairs has not stopped. The U. N. group it- 
self says its presence is reducing the amount 
of illicit traffic. 

At any rate there is little question but 
that the observers would have been more 
effective if their number had been aug- 
mented. And there is little question but 
that the presence of a permanent U. N. 
police force available for emergency action 
anywhere in this troubled world would 
have made unnecessary the United States 
and British intervention in the Middle East. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note 
that the world Gallup poll finds divided 
opinion with respect to the United States 
intervention in Lebanon—but strong sup- 
port all around the non-Communist world 
for the dispatch of a U. N. emergency force 
to Lebanon. We suspect there would be al- 
most as much support for the establish- 
ment of & permanent U. N. force. 

What has just happened in the Middle 
East should spur our Government to push 
for the creation of a United Nations force 
on a permanent basis. Then the U. N. will 
run even less risk of being bypassed when 
trouble breaks out anywhere in the world in 
the future, 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
second editorial, entitled “Why the 
Troop Buildup?” from the Minneapolis 
Morning Tribune of Monday, August 4, 
goes to the core of the perplexing prob- 
lem which faces us in the United Na- 
tions at this particular time. I call the 
attention of my colleagues to a featured 
article in the Washington Daily News of 
today, Wednesday, August 6, entitled 
“Soviet Switch.” In this article, the 
editor points out that— 

Our military intervention to protect Leba- 
non, and the President’s repeated plea for 
the U. N. to take over its primary responsi- 
bility there, never have been popular in that 
body. Mr. Khrushchey’'s lies, Colonel Nas- 
ser's stealth, the weakness of the pro-West- 
ern Arab regimes, and small nations’ fear 
of challenging Russia, have left us in an 
exposed position. 

It is not enough for the President to insist 
that our original U. N. proposal, covering 
Red-Nasserite indirect aggression, have pri- 
ority in the General Assembly over the 
Khrushchey indictment of us. 


Then the editor goes on to point out 
the importance of our withdrawing 
forces from Lebanon as soon as possible. 
I quote a few short paragraphs: 

Meanwhile, even if we win in all this pro- 
cedural jockeying, we are likely to lose the 
main U. N. battle unless we strengthen our 
position. 

Every day we continue to pour more troops 
and tanks into Lebanon, we drive away 
more of our U. N, supporters. 

Washington's original plan was to with- 
draw some troops from Beirut after the 
peaceful presidential election there, and be- 
fore we were forced out by Lebanese de- 
mands. Instead, in the last few days we 
have been landing many tanks and several 
thousand new troops. 


Then the editor goes on to make the 
very constructive suggestion that we 
start, as he indicates, a withdrawal from 
Lebanon, and do this without giving Mr. 
Khrushchev the opportunity himself to 
suggest this at the United Nations. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record at 
this point in my remarks, the editorial 
from the Washington Daily News of 
August 6, and the editorial from the 
Minneapolis Tribune of August 4. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHURCH in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the Senator from 
Minnesota? 

There being no objection, the editori- 
als were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Daily News of 
August 6, 1958] 
SOVIET SWITCH 

Nikita Khrushchev’s sudden switch, in de- 
manding a General Assembly instead of a 
summit meeting, troubles some of our allies 
but not Washington officialdom. While they 
thought he had been acting in good faith, 
our Government always assumed his only 
purpose was propaganda, 

This latest maneuver is further proof Mr. 
Khrushchev is not interested in serious ne- 
gotiations for a Middle East peace settle- 
ment. His stated plan for a separate sum- 
mit meeting, which he originally proposed, 
and also for a summit session inside the 
U. N. Security Council, which he later ac- 
cepted, was to convict us of aggression—of 
which he and Nasser are guilty. 

That is still the Soviet aim. As always 
the Kremlin tries to isolate the United 
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States, as the surest way to win the cold war 
or a shooting war if necessary. 

Mr. Khrushchey has failed to isolate us 
during the past 3 weeks only because Presi- 
dent Eisenhower bowed to British pressure 
to hold a Security Council-summit confer- 
ence, after France’s de Gaulle and others 
already had deserted us. In such a meeting 
we would have been hard-pressed, because 
of the appeasement waves beating on our 
partner, British Prime Minister Macmillan, 

Whether Mr. Khrushchev is right in guess- 
ing that Russia will have even a better 
chance in the U. N. General Assembly de- 
pends on what we do before his planned 
propaganda orgy begins. 

Our military intervention to protect Leb- 
anon, and the President's repeated plea for 
the U. N. to take over its primary responsi- 
bility there, never have been popular in that 
body. Mr. Khrushchev’'s lies, Colonel Nas- 
ser’s stealth, the weakness of the pro-West- 
ern Arab regimes, and small nations’ fear of 
challenging Russia have left us in an ex- 
posed position, 

It is not enough for the President to in- 
sist that our original U. N. proposal, cover- 
ing Red-Nasserite indirect aggression, have 
priority in the General Assembly over the 
Khrushchev indictment of us. 

Meanwhile, even if we win in all this pro- 
cedural jockeying, we are likely to lose the 
main U. N. battle unless we strengthen our 
position. 

Every day we continue to pour more troops 
and tanks into Lebanon, we drive away more 
of our U. N. supporters. 

Washington’s original plan was to with- 
draw some troos from Beirut after the 
peaceful presidential election there, and be- 
fore we were forced out by Lebanese de- 
mands. Instead, in the last few days we 
have been landing many tanks and several 
thousand new troops. 

Mr. Khrushchev has taken advantage of 
this blunder. Now we shall be in the hu- 
miliating position of having to get out un- 
der his jibes that we are doing so in fear of 
General Assembly action against us. 

Even so, the quicker we begin a token 
withdrawal the better. This is all the more 
important because the still explosive situa- 
tion in Lebanon—and worse in Jordan—may 
require us to stretch out our withdrawal 
over many weeks until the U. N. can take 
over. 

American officials have no reason for their 
smug confidence that Mr. Khrushchev’s 
switch has hurt him and helped them. He 
still has the initiative. He will keep it 
until they do more than pat themselves on 
the back prematurely. 

[From the Minneapolis Morning Tribune of 
August 4, 1958] 
WHY THE Troop BUILDUP? 

We wonder sometimes whether the State 
Department and the Pentagon are following 
the same foreign policy. 

Just the day after Secretary Dulles empha- 
sized that the United States would be wil- 
ling to pull its forces out of Lebanon at the 
request of the duly constituted government, 
a new contingent of up to 5,000 soldiers and 
70 tanks began landing in Lebanon. 

The 10,000 marines and soldiers already 
in Lebanon have not been engaging the re- 
bels, but, instead, have been manning de- 
fense lines in a semicircle around the city of 
Beirut. 

One correspondent said that the new sup- 
porting forces would enable the 10,000 troops 
to be doubled by an airlift or permit the 
army to stage an airlift to take combat troops 
to Jordan or anywhere else they are needed 
in the Middle East. 

He also reported the army’s statement that 
the men, equipment and supplies were 
needed to provide firm backing for thë ma- 
rines and paratroops already there. One 
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officer told him that the United States now 
is able to take care of anything that might 
be thrown against our forces from inside or 
outside of Lebanon. 

It may be, of course, that our State De- 
partment has information about a planned 
attack on our forces, although the U. N. 
observers have just reported that they still 
have found no evidence of any massive infil- 
tration into Lebanon. It may also be that 
the State Department wants to show the 
Soviet Union we are prepared for business if 
we ever get to a summit conference on the 
Middle East. 

On the other hand, you could argue that 
we would be in a stronger position at the 
summit if we had pulled our troops out, or 
had made an agreement to do so. Further- 
more, the additional United States troops in 
Lebanon would seem to embarrass the new 
president, General Shehab; to raise ques- 
tions about our intentions in the area, and to 
offer new opportunities for clashes with the 
Lebanese. 

Until there is a better explanation than 
has been forthcoming, we still cannot see 
the justification for this additional saber- 
rattling in the Middle East. Or does not 
the State Department really know what the 
Pentagon is doing over there? 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I invite the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to the concluding 
paragraph of the Minneapolis Tribune 
editorial: 

Until there is a better explanation than has 
been forthcoming, we still can’t see the jus- 
tification for this additional saber-rattling 
in the Middle East. Or doesn’t the State De- 
partment really know what the Pentagon is 
doing over there? 


The editorial goes on to cite that the 
State Department talks about troop 
withdrawal at the very time the Defense 
Department continues to pour in equip- 
ment and manpower. 

Mr. President, I respectfully suggest 
to our President, in the light of the fact 
that the administration sees fit to attend 
an extraordinary session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, asked 
for by Nikita Khrushchev, that before 
he goes definite notice be given of our 
intention to withdraw troops from Leba- 
non, with a date certain and a scheduled 
operation. In fact, it would be wise, good, 
and helpful to our position if such with- 
drawal or at least reductions in force 
could be under way, in cooperation with 
the Lebanese Government, as a further 
expression of our sincere desire to end 
this troop movement and to end this in- 
tervention. This will strengthen our po- 
sition, Mr. President, in calling for a 
United Nations police force. The two go 
hand in hand; a firm commitment to 
withdraw at a date certain, and a firm 
demand and request for the establish- 
ment of a United Nations police force. 

These ideas are getting support in the 
journals of American public opinion. 
They have support, I suggest, from many 
other nations. It appears to me we have 
an opportunity now in the General As- 
sembly to take leadership and to give a 
sense of direction to a positive course of 
action, 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 
The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3942) for the relief of 
certain aliens distressed as the result of 
a natural calamity in the Azores Islands, 
and for other purposes, 
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Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. PASTORE. What is the pending 
business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is Calendar No. 1908, 
S. 3942, a bill for the relief of certain 
aliens. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I 
should like to make a short explanation 
of the purpose and the content of the 
bill. 


In short, the bill would make available 
1,500 special nonquota immigrant visas 
for issuance to certain distressed aliens 
in the Azores Islands and their spouses 
and minor children, including stepchil- 
dren and children adopted prior to July 
1, 1953. 

The bill would restrict the issuance of 
such special nonquota immigrant visas 
to those nationals or citizens of Por- 
tugal who, because of natural calamity 
in the Azores Islands subsequent to Jan- 
uary 1, 1958, cannot live in their usual 
places of abode in such islands and 
are unable to return thereto, and who 
are in urgent need of assistance for the 
essentials of life. 

The bill would further provide that 
such special nonquota immigrant visas 
shall be issued by consuls as defined in 
the Immigration and Nationality Act 
and that the aliens shall be subject to 
all the eligibility requirements of that 
act, and that the visas shall be issued in 
accordance with the provisions of that 
act. 

Mr. President, when I introduced the 
bill, I said in part in my introductory 
statement that this bill was for the re- 
lief of certain aliens distressed as the 
result of natural calamity in the Azores 
Islands: 

This is a story of terror and tragedy that 
has destroyed homes by the hundred and 
cause more than five thousand to be 
evacuated from the Island of Fayal in the 
Azores. It is a story of people panicked by 
almost continuous earthquakes as the vol- 
cano of Pico Gorda belches forth its fumes 
and smoke and lava. 

In this country the relatives of these des- 
perate people in the Azores look to us for 
an expression of help and friendship which 
is the meaning of America as we like to 
portray it to the world. 

This measure is such an act of friendship, 
offering to destitute families the shelter of 
this land if there is no likelihood of their 
lives being reestablished in their homeland. 

It deprives no other nation of any part 
of its immigration quota. It requires strict 
conformance with all immigration laws and 
regulations. It is strictly for those whose 
families might be dispersed to unfamiliar 
surroundings—unable to return to their 
homes—urgently in need of the essentials 
of life. 

It is an expression of human charity, yet 
surrounded with every safeguard and hinged 
with conditions that would exclude the un- 
worthy. It extends a helping hand to those 
whose families must fly the ruins of their 
beloved homes, but it requires them to meet 
the standards of eligibility that assures us 
they will be of the quality of the people of 
the Azores whom we have long welcomed 
and valued as loyal and important segments 
of the American community. 
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I concluded by saying, and I reiterate: 


This measure is America speaking at its 
finest, its fairest to a people in need. 


Mr. KENNEDY and Mr. THYE ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield first to the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, Icom- 
mend the Senator from Rhode Island, 
with whom I am associated on the bill 
as a cosponsor, for bringing to the atten- 
tion of the Senate this very serious and 
humane problem. These people, as the 
Senator from Rhode Island has stated, 
have been forced from their homes by a 
series of almost unprecedented natural 
disasters, which are continuing. 

Under the bill 1,500 of these people 
would be permitted to come to the United 
States, if they meet the standards which 
people who wish to make their homes 
here must meet under our immigration 
laws. 

We have a tradition in this country 
not only of providing asylum for those 
who suffer from political persecution— 
man’s inhumanity to man—but also of 
providing for those who suffer from nat- 
ural disasters. I think this is a tragic 
case deserving of attention in every re- 
spect, particularly because the people 
who have come from the Azores previ- 
ously have made excellent citizens. Many 
of them live in New England. I believe 
another reason is that Portugal and the 
United States have enjoyed most inti- 
mate and cordial relationships. 

I express the hope that the Senate will 
pass the bill, because I think it will be 
in the best interests of the United States 
and the Free World. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts. I 
again reiterate my appreciation and 
gratitude for the Senator’s joint sponsor- 
ship of the proposed legislation. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. I have a question for 
clarification of the RECORD. 

Would the bill permit people to come 
to the United States from that section 
of the Azores Islands which has suffered 
devastation because of the volcanic 
eruption? 

Mr. PASTORE. The 
correct. 

Mr. THYE. Those people have no 
other place to go? They cannot find a 
new location without further congesting 
an area which may already be highly 
congested? 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

Mr. THYE. This is an act of benevo- 
lence on the part of the United States, 
for people who have suffered greatly and 
will continue to suffer unless we do 
something for them? 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I rise 
today to protest a new kind of gag 
rule, which is self-imposed but none- 
theless very effective. This is the gag 
rule which prevents those who want to 
see a decent posture by our country 
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with respect to immigration from hav- 
ing a bill upon this very urgent subject 
considered this year. If we conclude 
with the bill now before us—worthy as 
it is, I hasten to add—it will represent 
our posture before the country and the 
world. 

I define gag rule in this respect as 
the injunction to all of us who are inter- 
ested in immigration legislation that if 
we seek to amend any such bill as this 
to include changes in the basic immigra- 
tion law, to include provisions for refu- 
gees and escapees, or to include provi- 
sions to relieve the dreadful strains 
even on fourth preferences under the 
quotas, in countries like Italy and 
Greece, such bills will not even be called 
up, and innocent people, like those in 
the Azores with whom we are dealing 
today, will suffer, because some of us 
feel that we wish to offer to the Senate 
the opportunity to vote upon some other 
aspect of the immigration policy of the 
United States. 

It should be an open secret that that 
is what took place with respect to this 
bill. The price of bringing it up and 
having it passed was that no effort 
would be made to offer amendments to 
it of the kind which I have described. 
Otherwise it would not have been 
brought up at all. 

I am deeply sympathetic with the ob- 
jective of the bill. Hence I have re- 
frained from offering amendments; but 
I cannot refrain from making a protest, 
because I think it goes to the conscience 
of the whole country, the conscience of 
the Congress, and the conscience of those 
who are in charge of programing bills 
so far as the Senate is concerned; name- 
ly, the leadership. I think we must be 
very definite and straightforward about 
exactly what has occurred, because in 
my opinion that is the only way which 
offers any hope that there will be a 
change. 

This is not the first time we have met 
this kind of situation. Last year at this 
time, when the Senate considered S. 2792, 
destined to become Public Law 316, of 
which the author was the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], Senators CLARK, DOUGLAS, HUM- 
PHREY, NEUBERGER, BUSH, Case of New 
Jersey, COOPER, Ives, BEALL, and I issued 
the following statement, commenting on 
our inability to advance amendments to 
the bill which we believe necessary in the 
national interest: 

We are advised, however, and are con- 
vinced that amendment of this bill in the 
Senate to accomplish the revisions we con- 
sider necessary in our immigration law would 
mean that the bill, eyen if it passes the 
Senate with such amendments, will not be 
brought up in the other body at this session. 
After careful consideration we have come 
to the conclusion that inadequate as is this 
measure we nevertheless cannot contribute 
to its defeat by our own action. The experi- 
ence in a similar situation in 1956 convinces 
us that we are facing no idle threat. 


So in 1956, 1957, and 1958, Senators 
who felt that they wanted some basic 
immigration changes or some relief for 
refugees and escapees beyond what is 
presently available, faced frustration, 
upon exactly the same ground. A simi- 
lar situation faces us now this year on 
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this bill. It had been my intention to 
move to amend, to include a 1958 immi- 
gration law, Calendar No. 1908, S. 3942 
“for the relief of certain aliens dis- 
tressed as the result of natural calamity 
in the Azores Islands.” Instead, we are 
faced with an actual parliamentary sit- 
uation in which, if any such effort were 
made, the bill would not even be brought 
up, and if it were, it would get nowhere 
in the other body. All of us must, in 
conscience, consider whether we want to 
pay this price for proposing amend- 
ments. Of course, we have no such de- 
sire. 

However, again as in previous years to 
endeavor to amend the bill, to attempt 
to bring to the floor of this Senate the 
immigration proposals deemed so vital 
to our welfare would only mean that the 
bill at hand, S. 3942, would not even be 
called up and nothing would be accom- 
plished but its destruction. I can do no 
less than to reiterate with all the force 
at my command the pledge of last year 
for a determined effort in the next ses- 
sion of Congress to seek to effectuate the 
fundamental revisions to our immigra- 
tion laws required in the national inter- 
est and in the interest of justice. 

Somehow or other the American peo- 
ple have a way of making their will felt 
in the Congress, and I believe that if we 
call very sharp and forceful attention to 
what we are failing to do there may be 
some chance that their will will be mani- 
fested. 

“New York, Chicago, Philadelphia” 
were the passwords to life for the Amer- 
ican fliers recently forced down in Soviet 
Armenia. Marines landing on the shores 
of Lebanon were greeted with queries of 
“Do you know my cousin in Brooklyn?” 
The reservoir of goodwill and the feeling 
an affinity toward the United States 
abroad built up over the years by virtue 
of the millions of immigrants who have 
come here and prospered and have in 
turn made America prosper is continually 
evidenced. The proverbial “uncle in 
Chicago” and “cousin in Brooklyn” mark 
the ties of blood that bind the peoples of 
the world to the United States, ties that 
have proven the strongest against Com- 
munist propaganda, totalitarian ideolog- 
ical pressures, the expanse of the oceans 
and the span of the years. 

I know that, even assuming that to be 
so, among the first to support any ef- 
fort to enact important immigration leg- 
islation would be the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] 
and the distinguished Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. 

It would really be adding insult to in- 
jury, therefore, to frustrate them in a 
limited design in order to come to no ac- 
complishment whatever. Hence, as I 
explained before, these are the reasons 
for my statement. 

We all know that both major political 
parties, Republican and Democratic, 
promised in their 1956 election plat- 
forms comprehensive revisions of our 
immigration laws—not only comprehen- 
sive revisions of our immigration laws, 
but prompt revisions. This was an is- 
sue on which both parties went to the 
electorate and asked for its support. 

Both of the major political parties 
have recognized the importance of main- 
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taining a flow of immigrants from 
abroad. The 1956 Republican platform 
on which this administration was elected 
to office by a record majority stated in 
part: 

The Republican Party supports an immi- 
gration policy which is in keeping with the 
traditions of America in providing a hayen 
for oppressed peoples, and which is based 
on equality of treatment, freedom from 
implications of discrimination between 
racial, nationality, and religious groups, and 
flexible enough to conform to changing 
needs and conditions. 

We believe that such a policy serves our 
self-interest, reflects our responsibility for 
world leadership and develops maximum co- 
operation with other nations in resolving 
problems in this area. 


This last-quoted sentence merits repe- 
tition for it emphasizes the constructive 
meaning to the United States today of 
this immigration—aside from humani- 
tarian considerations: 

We believe that such a policy serves our 
self-interest, reflects our responsibility for 
world leadership and develops maximum 
cooperation with other nations in resoly- 
ing problems in this area. 


The Democratic Party platform of 
1956 contained the following plank: 

The Democratic Party favors prompt re- 
vision of the immigration and nationality 
laws to eliminate unfair procedures under 
which this country depends on quotas based 
on accident of national origin. Proper safe- 
guards against subversive elements should 
be provided. We favor elimination of the 
provision of laws that charge all persons ad- 
mitted to our shores against quotas for fu- 
ture years. We also favor more liberal 
admission of relatives to eliminate the un- 
necessary tragedy of broken families. 


I would repeat “prompt revision.” 
This need not be belabored for I speak 
here not in a partisan sense but to em- 
phasize the responsibility taken upon 
themselves by both of our major politi- 
cal parties. 

This 85th Congress, in fulfillment of 
these solemn pledges to the American 
people, last year enacted Public Law 316, 
by overwhelming votes in both Houses. 
This legislation permits an estimated 
additional 80,000 immigrants to come 
to the United States during a 3-year 
period. It also provides, during a 2-year 
period ending June 30, 1959 for unlimited 
entry of alien orphans adopted by 
United States citizens; grants nonquota 
status to spouses and children of skilled 
aliens following to join their families; 
gives the Attorney General discretion to 
grant visas to aliens previously convicted 
of minor crimes or afflicted with tuber- 
culosis; gives discretion for the waiver of 
visitor fingerprinting—a very important 
change; authorizes issuance of 18,655 
visas unused under the recently expired 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953 to German 
expellees, Dutch refugees, refugees in 
the Far East, and persons escaping perse- 
cution behind the Iron Curtain by the 
Communists and from the Middle East; 
and terminates the mortgages placed on 
immigration quotas after World War IL 
by the Displaced Persons Act. 

This year the Senate unanimously 
passed and the President signed into 
law on July 26 Public Law 559 regu- 
larizing the status of the some 32,000 
Hungarians who fled Soviet Communist 
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tyranny and oppression after the abor- 
tive revolt of October-November 1956. 
This is what the Congress has done. 

But what the Congress has not done— 
and what the American people have 
looked for it to do—is to deal with some 
of the basic injustices and inequities of 
the McCarran-Walter Immigration 
Law—Public Law 414, 82d Congress— 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
among them the archaic 1920 census as 
the basis for establishment of national- 
ity quotas, which arbitrarily cuts off 
some 65,000 additional opportunities for 
worthy immigration into the United 
States; the provisions regarding loss of 
citizenship which make unjust discrim- 
ination against naturalized citizens; the 
continuation of the racial test for those 
of half-Asiatic origin seeking to immi- 
grate; the absence of the statute of limi- 
tations regarding deportation which ex- 
poses men and women who have lived 
here for decades and raised their fami- 
lies here to sudden deportation; and the 
crippling of the provisions which allowed 
hardship cases to be dealt with fairly. 
Even as modest a proposal as the pool- 
ing of unused quotas remains unen- 
acted; still only about half are used 
every year. 

What yet remains to be done is enact- 
ment of legislation to permit the ad- 
mission of some 70,000 to 80,000 cur- 
rently in the fourth-preference category. 
These are individuals, principally from 
Italy and Greece, who have reached 
their majority or are married and are 
sons or daughters, brothers or sisters of 
United States citizens. 

The admittance of these persons 
would serve to unite and strengthen 
families now living in this country. We 
all recognize that the family structure 
is a principal firm base of our national 
strength. As of May 1, 4,619 Italians 
were waiting to be accommodated with 
first, second, and third preference status, 
quotas which must be filled before 
fourth preference may even be con- 
sidered, thus making unavailable any 
fourth preference numbers from the 
5,645 annual Italian quota. Applica- 
tions are not even being taken, because 
the aggregate annual Italian quota is 
only 5,645, which will unquestionably all 
be used up to make up the second and 
third preference quotas. 

A similar situation prevails with re- 
spect to Greece, where there are 850 
applicants for first, second, and third 
preference status, thus also making un- 
available any fourth preference num- 
bers from the 308 annual Greek quota. 

What still remains undone is a clear 
enunciation of the policy of parole, first 
established under the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, and under which the 
refugee fighters for Hungarian freedom 
were admitted. The open door of hope 
to America for people such as these 
must be clearly defined rather than 
standing as a vaguely outlined and ca- 
priciously revolving door. 

This is not an overambitious pro- 
gram; it is not shooting for the stars. 
Nor should it give any weight to the 
alien horde specter raised by those who 
seek to oppose all modernization of our 
immigration policies. It must be re- 
membered, for example, that in 1957 we 
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admitted 85,000 fewer aliens for perma- 
nent residence than in 1956. 

I refer again to the refugee and 
escapee law which was enacted last year. 
Progress under that law, Public Law 316, 
has been less than might be hoped for 
and, has, in fact, been painfully slow. 
Section 15 (a) (3) of that law, for ex- 
ample, authorizes the issuance of 14,556 
visas for refugee-escapees from Com- 
munist-dominated areas in the Middle 
East. As of July 28, of 12,524 applicants 
under this section, some 252 visas have 
been issued. The administration has 
pledged itself to expedite this program. 
The delays have principally resulted 
from the intricate screening process em- 
ployed. Nevertheless, the delay has 
been a very serious one and a very dam- 
aging one in terms of the prestige and 
the standing of the United States. 

We have recently had a report from a 
very distinguished commission, com- 
posed of people whom many of us re- 
spect very highly. I refer to the Zeller- 
bach Commission on the European refu- 
gee situation. It is a commission of the 
International Rescue Committee. The 
Zellerbach Commission submitted a re- 
port which showed how damaging our 
present immigration policy was to our 
country. Here were 160,000 unsettled 
refugees, practically all of them from 
behind the Iron Curtain, in their own 
persons confined to camps, in the main, 
thus negating the promise of freedom 
and opportunity which we certainly 
wish, in this cold war, to hold out to 
people still remaining behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Mr. President, earlier in the day, to- 
gether with six other Senators, I sub- 
mitted a resolution seeking at least the 
expression of the Senate at this session 
of an international conference dealing 
with the refugee problem. What the 
Zellerbach Commission recommended 
was that we at least take some refugees 
into this country this year, in order to 
give leadership which other countries 
might follow, as we did in connection 
with the displaced persons program, and 
the program for bringing in Hungarian 
refugees. 

Whenever we take the lead, other na- 
tions follow. When we do not take the 
lead, the situation stands still. 

Mr. President, I close upon the same 
note on which I began. Iam here today 
registering a protest against what in all 
practical effect amounts to a gag rule in 
terms of immigration legislation in Con- 
gress. I realize—and I am the first to 
say it—that everyone responsible can 
find someone who is even more respon- 
sible. It can be the House of Represent- 
atives versus the Senate. It might be 
one committee in the other body as com- 
pared with another committee in this 
body. It might be a particular subcom- 
mittee in the other body as compared 
with a subcommittee in this body. It 
might be a member of a subcommittee 
who can tie up the work of the subcom- 
mittee under the rule of practically un- 
limited debate at this late stage, and 
block all kinds of important measures if 
we insist on immigration legislation. 

However, I know that when we want 
to pass immigration legislation, we know 
how to pass it, and we do pass it. We 
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pass it with regard to what is the mini- 
mum that will be allowed by those who 
are least favorable to immigration legis- 
lation. 

I believe it is high time that the people 
of the United States and the people of 
the world become alert to this situation, 
because I think it is one case in which 
the people can help themselves even 
more than Congress can help them. 

I believe if there is real understanding 
on the part of the country as to what is 
at stake, and if there is a real expression 
from the people that action should be 
taken, especially with respect to the 
10,000 families who are bogged down 
and are being prevented from being re- 
united, we will find a way to take action, 
notwithstanding all the difficulties in the 
way of such action. We will find a way 
to take action. 

I hope very much that the words 
which I have uttered today will at long 
last give a very clear explanation of the 
situation to the people who complain 
that Congress is not acting as it should 
act, and will thus have a real under- 
standing of the reason why. 

Mr. PASTORE. I rise to assure the 
Senator from New York that he and I 
will stand shoulder to shoulder at all 
times to effect a genuine liberalization of 
our immigration laws. I hope that in 
the future as in the past he and I will 
continue to fight together for what is 
right and just by way of a liberalization 
of our immigration and nationality law. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague 
from Rhode Island. I hasten to add— 
although the junior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] is temporar- 
ily not on the floor—that I am sure he 
takes the same position as that held by 
the Senator from Rhode Island. I wish 
to make that clear. I know that my col- 
leagues have exactly the same convic- 
tions on this subject that I have. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ADVANCEMENT OF CAPT. EDWARD 
J. STEICHEN, UNITED STATES NA- 
VAL RESERVE, RETIRED 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be temporarily laid aside 
and that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 2190, S. 4054. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 4054) 
to provide for the advancement of Capt. 
Edward J. Steichen, United States Naval 
Reserve, retired, to the grade of rear ad- 
miral on the naval retired list. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 
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There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
may say that the bill has been cleared 
with the minority leader. I ask unani- 
mous consent that there be printed in 
the Recorp at this point a statement by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR KEFAUVER 


I would like to say a few words in regard 
to the nomination of Capt. Edward J. 
Steichen to be advanced to the grade of rear 
admiral on the retired list. 

The advancement of Captain Steichen 
would be in recognition of his services on 
behalf of the United States and particularly 
the United States Navy through his out- 
standing contributions to the science of pho- 
tography. Captain Steichen is well-recog- 
nized as one of the world’s leading artists 
and photographers. He served with distinc- 
tion throughout World War I and World 
War II and, although he was placed on the 
retired list during World War II, he con- 
tinued to serve until the war's conclusion, 
His technical assistance in the development 
of naval photography and his contributions 
to the Navy’s photographic historical record 
have been of inestimable value. Since World 
War II, he has, at his own expense, contin- 
ued to assist the Navy by giving technical 
assistance in many instances, and through 
travel, writings, and exhibits. 

The Department of the Navy favors this 
advancement, and has so informed the Com- 
mittees on Armed Services of both Houses. 
The Senate passed this same bill last Con- 
gress but the House did not act on it. I 
hope that we can pass on this nomination 
quickly in order that the House of Repre- 
sentatives will have sufficient time in which 
to take up the nomination this session. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is before the Senate and open to amend- 
ment. If there be no amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Capt. Edward J. 
Steichen, United States Naval Reserve (re- 
tired), shall be advanced on the Naval 
Reserve retired list to the grade of rear 
admiral effective as of the date of enact- 
ment of this act in recognition of his invalu- 
able services on behalf of the United States 
and the United States Nayy through out- 
standing contributions in the science of 
photography. 

Sec. 2. Nothing contained in this act shall 
be deemed to increase the retired or retire- 
ment pay received by the said Capt. Edward 
J. Steichen and no other benefits shall ac- 
crue to him by virtue of the enactment 
thereof. 


POISONED SEED WHEAT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the un- 
finished business be temporarily laid 
aside and that the Senate proceed to the 
eo iar of Calendar No. 1431, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 666) 
to remove wheat for seeding purposes 
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which has been treated with poisonous 
substances from the “unfit for human 
consumption” category for the purposes 
of section 22 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1933. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry with an amend- 
ment. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
NOON TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its business tonight, it 
adjourn until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House insisted upon its amendment to 
the bill (S. 1798) to amend section 4426 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended, 
with respect to certain small vessels op- 
erated by cooperatives or associations in 
transporting merchandise of members 
on a nonprofit basis to or from places 
within the inland waters of southeast- 
ern Alaska and Prince Rupert, British 
Columbia, or to or from places within 
said inland waters and places within the 
inland waters of the State of Washing- 
ton, disagreed to by the Senate; agreed 
to the conference asked by the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. Bonner, 
Mr. Garmatz, Mr. BOYKIN, Mr. TOLLEF- 
son, and Mr. VAN PELT were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, August 6, 1958, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills and 
joint resolution: 


8.359. An act to permit desert land en- 
tries disconnected tracts of lands which, in 
the case of any one entryman, form a com- 
pact unit and do not execed in the aggre- 
gate 320 acres; 

S.479. An act to convey right-of-way to 
Eagle Creek Inter-Community Water Sup- 
ply Association; 

S. 1245. An act to provide a right-of-way 
to the city of Alamogordo, a municipal cor- 
poration of the State of New Mexico; 

S. 1698. An act to amend the Veterans’ Re- 
adjustment Assistance Act of 1952, to extend 
the time for filing claims for mustering-out 
payments; 

S. 1748. An act to add certain lands located 
in Idaho and Wyoming to the Caribou and 
Targhee National Forests; 

8.1857. An act to incorporate the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor Society of the United 
States of America; 

S. 2033. An act to provide for the Board of 
Trustees of the Postal Savings System to con- 
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sist of the Postmaster General and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury; 

5.2115. An act to amend the act of June 7, 
1897, as amended, and section 4233 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended, with respect 
to lights for vessels towing or being over- 
taken; 

S. 2158. An act relating to the procedure 
for altering certain bridges over navigable 
waters; 

S. 2255. An act to amend section 607 (d) 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended; 

S. 2793. An act to provide for the convey- 
ance of a pumping station and related facili- 
ties of the Intracoastal Waterway System at 
Algiers, La., to the Jefferson-Plaquemines 
Drainage District, La.; 

8.3177. An act authorizing the modifica- 
tion of the Crisfield Harbor, Md., project in 
the interest of navigation; 

S. 3248. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to exchange lands comprising 
the Pleasant Grove Administrative Site, 
Uinta National Forest, Utah, and for other 
purposes; 

8.3307. An act to reinstate certain termi- 
nated oil and gas leases; 

8.3392. An act establishing the time for 
commencement and completion of the re- 
construction, enlargement, and extension of 
the bridge across the Mississippi River at or 
near Rock Island, Ill.; 

S. 3439. An act providing for the convey- 
ance to Salt Lake City, Utah, of the Forest 
Service fire warehouse lot in that city; 

S. 3469. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to amend the repayment 
contract with the Arch Hurley Conservancy 
District, Tucumcari project, New Mexico; 

S5. 3499. An act to amend the vessel ad- 
measurement laws relating to water ballast 
spaces; 

S. 3569. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to exchange certain Federal 
lands for certain lands owned by the State 
of Utah; 

S. 3833. An act to provide for a survey of 
the Coosawhatchie and Broad Rivers in 
South Carolina, upstream to the vicinity of 
Dawson Landing; 

S. 3951. An act to amend the act of June 
7, 1897, as amended, and section 4233A of 
the Revised Statutes, so as to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to prescribe day 
signals for certain vessels, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 3987. An act granting the consent and 
approval of Congress to the Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee Waterway Development Compact; 

S. 4002. An act to authorize the Grey Reef 
Dam and Reservoir as a part of the Glendo 
unit of the Missouri River Basin project; 

S. 4208. An act to authorize appropriations 
to the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration for construction and other 
purposes; and 

8. J. Res. 85. Joint resolution to amend the 
act of Congress approved August 7, 1935 
(Public Law 263), concerning United States 
contributions to the International Council 
of Scientific Unions and certain associated 
unions, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move, in accordance 
with the order previously entered, that 
the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 50 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, the adjournment being, 
under the order previously entered, un- 
til tomorrow, Thursday, August 7, 1958, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


1958 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate August 6, 1958: 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The following-named persons, now Foreign 
Service officers of class 2 and secretaries in 
the Diplomatic Service, to be also consuls 
general of the United States of America: 

Vaughn R. DeLong, of Maryland. 

Russell L. Riley, of Missouri. 

Charles E. Rogers, of Connecticut. 

Paul S. Dwyer, of Ohio, now a Foreign 
Service officer of class 6 and a secretary in the 
Diplomatic Service, to be also a consul of the 
United States of America. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 6, 
vice consuls of career, and secretaries in the 
Diplomatic Service of the United States of 
America: 

Freeman F. Bates, of California. 

George E. Belcher, of Michigan. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 8, 
vice consuls of career, and secretaries in the 
Diplomatic Service of the United States of 
America: 

Paul J. Bennett, of Iowa. 

Robert R. Blackburn, Jr., of California. 

Archie M. Bolster, of Virginia. 

Pierce K. Bullen, of Florida. 

Walter S. Clarke, of Maryland. 

George W. F. Clift, of California. 

James A. Duran, Jr., of Pennsylvania. 

Richard H. Howarth, of Pennsylvania. 

Arnold M. Isaacs, of Illinois. 

Gilbert H. Kinney, of New York. 

Joseph P. Lorenz, of New York. 

Hugh Cooke MacDougall, of New York. 

Jim B. Marshall, of Tennessee. 

Hawthorne Q. Mills, of California. 

James M. Montgomery, of New Jersey. 

Donald R. Neuman, of California. 

William T. Pryce, of Pennsylvania. 

James M. Shoemaker, Jr., of Virginia. 

Matthew H. Van Order, of New York. 

Charles W. Walker, of California. 

Jerome V. Wattel, of New York. 

Joe R. Wilkinson, of Colorado. 

Larry C. Williamson, of California. 

Robert G. Richmond, of New Hampshire, 
for appointment as a Foreign Service officer 
of class 8, a vice consul of career, and a secre- 
tary in the Diplomatic Service of the United 
States of America. (This nomination is sub- 
mitted for the purpose of correcting an error 
in the nomination as submitted to the Senate 
on June 20, 1958, and confirmed by the Senate 
on July 10, 1958.) 

The following-named Foreign Service staff 
officers to be consuls of the United States of 
America: 

David K. Langstaff, of New York. 

Edwin C. Pancoast, of California. 

The following-named Foreign Service re- 
serve Officers to be consuls of the United 
States of America: 

Maurice J. Broderick, of New York. 

Gordon H. Browne, of Massachusetts. 

Walter L. Campbell, of California. 

Anthony D. Marshall, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Daniel P. Oleksiw, of Pennsylvania. 

Porrest Shivers, of Georgia. 

James C. Smith II, of Vermont. 

Walter D. Sutton, Jr., of Maryland. 

The following-named Foreign Service re- 
serve officers to be vice consuls of the United 
States of America: 

Comer W. Gilstrap, Jr., of Maryland. 

Carroll E. Ingram, of Ohio. 

Blair A. Moffett, of California. 

Richard H. Ouderkirk, of Illinois. 

Robert E. Rice, of Washington. 


The following-named Foreign Service re- 
serve Officers to be secretaries in the Diplo- 
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matic Service of the United States of 
America: 
J. Howard Garnish, of New York. 
Vernet Lamar Gresham, of Louisiana. 
George M. Hellyer, of Washington. 
Robert J. Jantzen, of New York. 
John T. Kirby, of Maryland. 
Charles A. Lester, of the District of Colum- 
bia. 
Paul Loeser, Jr., of Maryland. 
Emmett J. McCarthy, of Florida. 
William M. McGhee, of Virginia. 
Clifford Manshardt, of California. 
Gordon B. Mason, of Ohio. 
Kenneth P. Miller, of Maryland. 
Nicholas A. Natsios, of Massachusetts. 
John D. Philipsborn, of Illinois. 
Robert F. Thompson, of Minnesota. 
Floyd L. Whittington, of Michigan. 
The following-named Foreign Service of- 
ficers for promotion from class 8 to class 7: 
Benjamin W. Bacon, of New York. 
Gerald B. Helman, of Michigan. 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
John Nichol Irwin II, of New York, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Defense, vice Mans- 
field D. Sprague. 
FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT COMMISSION 
Robert L. Kunzig, of Pennsylvania, to be a 
member of the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission of the United States, vice Henry 
J. Clay. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 
Phil M. McNagny, Jr., of Indiana, to be 
United States attorney for the northern 
district of Indiana for a term of 4 years. He 
is now serving in this office under an appoint- 
ment which expires December 3, 1958. 
Fallon Kelly, of Minnesota, to be United 
States attorney for the district of Minnesota 
for the term of 4 years vice George E. Mac- 
Kinnon, resigned. 
In THE Coast GUARD 
The following-named person to be a lieu- 
tenant commander in the United States 
Coast Guard Reserve: 
William K. Cordero 
IN THE Navy 


The following-named (Reserve officers) to 
be lieutenants in the Medical Corps of the 
Navy, subject to qualifications therefor as 
provided by law: 
Donald R. Bautts 
Marco Labudovich 
Joseph D. Millerick 

The following-named (Reserve officers) to 
be permanent lieutenants (junior grade) and 
temporary lieutenants in the Medical Corps 
of the Navy, subject to qualifications there- 
for as provided by law: 


John H. Baker 


Agnar A. Straumfjord 
George L. Wilson 


Vincent H. DeCaprio 
Dell J. Barker David M. O'Neal 
Robert C. Colgrove Bradley E. Smith 

The following-named (Reserve officers) to 
be lieutenants in the Dental Corps of the 
Navy subject to qualifications therefor as 
provided by law: 

William R. Cotton Earl E. Little, Jr. 
Jefferson F. Hardin Frank B. Moore 

Robert H. (Reserve officer) to be a 
permanent lieutenant (junior grade) and a 
temporary lieutenant in the Dental Corps 
of the Navy, subject to qualifications there- 
for as provided by law. 

Edward L. Street, officer candidate, to be 
an ensign in the Supply Corps of the Navy, 
in lieu of ensign in the line, as previously 
nominated and confirmed, subject to quali- 
fications therefor as provided by law. 


The following-named officers to be chief 
warrant officers W-4 in the Navy, for tem- 
porary service, subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law: 

Fredrick R. Barker Jerome J. Curtis 
Clifford M. Baumann Chester J. Paskow 
Joseph T. Bryan Paul F. Yates 
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Walter C. Holt, United States Navy retired 
Officer, to be a permanent captain in the line 
of the Navy, pursuant to title 10, United 
States Code, section 1211, subject to quali- 
fications therefor as provided by law. 

Robert E. Baker, United States Navy re- 
tired officer, to be a permanent captain in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy, pursuant to title 
10, United States Code, section 1211, subject 
to qualifications therefor as provided by law. 

Francis W. Hardacre, United States Navy 
retired officer, to be a permanent com- 
mander in the Supply Corps of the Navy, 
limited duty only, pursuant to title 10, 
United States Code, section 1211, subject to 
qualifications therefor as provided by law. 

Clyde B. Pennington, United States Navy 
retired officer, to be a permanent com- 
mander in the Nurse Corps of the Navy, 
pursuant to title 10, United States Code, 
section 1211, subject to qualifications there- 
for as provided by law. 

The following-named officers for tempo- 
rary or permanent appointment to the grade 
indicated in the line of the Navy, subject 
to qualifications therefor as provided by law: 

The following-named for temporary ap- 
pointment: 

Lieutenants 
James M. Alderson James F. Jones 
Charles F. Alexander Richard H. Lagasse 
Gaylord T. Allan Stuart D. Landersman 
Harold W.Bademan Terry L. Lane 
Gardner S. Barrett James M. Lang 
John E. Bartanen John D. Leonard, Jr. 
Steven Block Lee E. Levenson 
Stanley G. Blouin, Jr. Dewey T. Lewis 
William J. Brooks Wilfred J. an 
Harold Brown Frank W. McBride, Jr. 
Paul D. Butcher 
John A. Byrne, Jr. 
Hugh T. Campbeil 


Roland J. Carr Lee S. Marsh 
William J.Clemont, Paul L. Merwin 
Jr. Gayland J. Mischke 


Martin F. Combs 
Tommy G. Cooper 
Bobby C. Crawford 
Donald W. Cronkrite 
Aubrey D. Dennis 
John E. Dobyns 
Herbert B. Dowse, Jr. 
Burke E. Eakle Richard T. Palmer 
Joseph C: Eichinger John E. Paul 

Francis W. English, Jr. Jerome Post 

Herman C. Freund William B. Rennie, Jr. 
Tommy L. Gatewood Charles C. Russell 
Daniel H.L.Gholson Joseph J. Saniuk 
Robert B. Gibson, Jr. Jerry K. Setliff 
Kelsey B. Goodman Philip C. Simon 

Jack E. Griffin Virgil C. Snyder 


Robert C. Mitchell 
Raphael B. Moore 
William J. Moredock 
LeRoy W. Morgan, Jr. 
James F. Newcomb 
Richard C. Novetzke 
Charles W. O'Reilly 


Noel E. Groff George B. VanValken- 
Dale L. Gumser burg 

Roy V. Hagberg Thomas M. Vojtek 
John V. Hall Thomas R. Wade 


Ralph E. Wiliams, Jr. 
Thomas S. Witherow 


Norman T. Hansen 

Roger W. Harper 

James D. Henson Fred J. Withers 

Gale K. Hovey Ladimir J. Zvanovec 
Lieutenants (junior grade) 

Jack B, Alderson John F. Hickey III 


George B. Anderson Paul C. Lown 
John J. Battersby John H. McFadden, Jr. 
Ronald R. Beecher Detlow M. Marthinson, 


Louis Bonadies Jr. 
Elmer G. Borgardt Freddie J. Phelps 
Ralph E. Brown, Jr. Stewart A. Ring 


Eugene F. Coughlin Clyde H. Shaffer 
John S. Daly Vincent Sylvester 
Carl R. Erie Raymond L. Thall 


Eugene P. Unger 
Walter N. Vance III 
George E. Wales 
Jacob Waltzer 
Thomas A. Weidman 


Randolph W. Ford 
Thomas N. Forten- 


berry 
Joseph O. Fournier 
John B. Garibaldi 
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The following-named for. permanent ap- 


pointment: 


Lieutenants 


Elmer A, Banke 
Harold D. Barker 
Douglas W. Briggs 
Thomas J. Cawley 
Robert C. Clasen 
William L. Cleland 
Kenneth E. Ent 
Donald J. Flynn 
Raymond H. Foster 
Leif A. Holine 
Matthew V. Hoover 
Russell E. Hurd 
Ralph A, Jenkins 
John H. Kampe 
John W. Kidd 
William A. Kimball 


Alexander L. Kivlen 
Lewis S. Lamoreaux 
William V. Lassen 
Thomas A. Loomis 
Ross A. Mathews, Jr. 
James A. Mulligan, Jr. 
Arthur W. Neild 
Jack B. Rader 
Adrian T. Redel 
Joseph P. Rogers, Jr. 
Donald E. Shultz, Jr. 
e G. Somers 
William H. Webb 
Wendell A. White 
Leland S. Wiliams 


Lieutenants (junior građe) 


Charles F. Alexander 
Gaylord T. Allan 
James G. Arnold 
Robert K. Asman 
Harold W. Bademan 
Gardner S. Barrett 
John E. Bartanen 
Donald W. Beversdorf 
Russell E. Bigney 
Steven Block 
Stanley G. Blouin, Jr. 
Eddie B. Blount 
Paul E. Bovey 
William J. Brooks 
Harold Brown 

Paul D. Butcher 
John A. Byrne, Jr. 
Hugh T. Campbell 
Roland J. Carr 
Philip D. Case 
Arthur R. Clark, Jr. 


Thomas J. Keene 
William W. King 
Richard G. Kitchen 
Charles F. Klusmann 
Andrew L. Knef 
Hilary G. Kunkler 
Richard H. Lagasse 
Stuart D. Landersman 
Terry L. Lane. 
James M. Lang 
John D. Leonard, Jr. 
Lee E. Levenson 
Dewey T. Lewis 
Wilfred J. Loggan 
John C. Lynn 

Frank W. McBride, Jr. 
Tom P. McClenahan 
Donald R. McKee 
David B. MacClary 
Peter N. Macnak 
Douglas 5. Markel 


William J. Clemont, Jr.Lee S. Marsh 


Robert E. Colville 
Martin F. Combs 
Philip J. Connell 
Tommy G. Cooper 
Bobby C. Crawford 
Donald W. Cronkrite 
Worley Y. Creech, Jr. 
James W. Deal 
Albert J. Delano, Jr. 
Aubrey D. Dennis 
William E. Dennison 
Robert Denton, Jr. 
John E. Dobyns 
Thomas P. Downing 
Herbert B. Dowse, Jr. 
Burke E. Eakle 
Donald C. Edmunds 
Joseph C. Eichinger 
Francis W. English, 
Jr. 
Perry R. Eskew, Jr. 
Maurice D. Fitzgerald 
Wyatte F. Foard, Jr, 
Evarts C. Fox, Jr. 
Herman C. Freund 
Tommy L. Gatewood 
Daniel H. L. Gholson 
Robert B. Gibson, Jr. 
Kelsey B. Goodman 
Jack E. Grifin 
Noel E. Groff 
Dale L. Gumser 
Roy V. Hagberg 
Donald G. Hager 
Joseph H. Hager, Jr, 
Collins H. Haines 
John V. Hall 
“S” P. Halle IIT 
John W. Halloran 
Norman T, Hansen 
Roger W. Harper 
Frederick W. Hazlett 
James D. Henson 
Perry D. Hoskins 
Gale K. Hovey 
Carl T. Jensen 
James F, Jones 


Paul L. Merwin 
Richard L. Mester 
William F. Meyer 
Samson Mikitarian 
Gayland J. Mischke 
Robert C. Mitchell 
James J. Monaghan, 
Jr. 
Raphael B. Moore 
LeRoy W. Morgan, Jr. 
James F. Newcomb 
Richard C. Novetzke 
Charles W. O'Reilly 
Victor E. Osher, Jr. 
Richard T. Palmer 
John E. Paul 
Joseph K. Pearson 
George L. Phillips, Jr. 
Stephen A. D. Picciu- 
olo 
Herschel L. Plowman 
Jerome Post 
John W. Rademacher 
William B. Rennie, Jr. 
Willard H. Renningrr 
Paul A. Revak 
Edward D. Robbins 
Charles C. Russell 
Joseph J. Saniuk 
Lawrence S. Seiger 
Jerry K. Setliff 
Philip C. Simon 
Walter S. Smith 
Virgil C. Snyder 
Jackie R. Sorensen 
George L. Stevenson 
Nils A. Swenson 
James C. Thompson 
James R. Toncray 
Ace F. Trask 
Thomas M. Vainosky 
George B. VanValken- 
burg 
Michael R. Varhalla 
LeVern T. Vilhauer 
Arthur F. Vohden, Jr. 
Thomas M. Vojtek 


Thomas R. Wade 

William R. Walker 
James R. Wheeler 
Danforth E. White 


Ralph E. Williams, Jr. 
Thomas S. Witherow 
Fred J. Withers 

Ladimir J. Zvanovec 


Ensigns 


Jack B. Alderson John F. Hickey III 


George B. Anderson Paul C. Lown 

John J. Battersby John H. McFadden, 
Ronald R. Beecher Jr. 

Louis Bonadies Detlow M. Marthin- 
Elmer G. Borgardt son, Jr. 


Ralph E. Brown, Jr. 

Eugene F. Coughlin 

John S. Daly 

Carl R, Erie 

Randolph W. Ford 

Thomas N. Forten- 
berry 

Joseph O. Fournier 

John B. Garibaldi Jacob Waltzer 

Dwaine O. Griffith Thomas A. Weidman 


James J. McHugh (Reserve officer) to be 
a permanent lieutenant (junior grade) and 
a temporary lieutenant in the line of the 
Navy (special duty, law) subject to qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law. 


The following-named women officers for 
temporary or permanent appointment to the 
grade indicated in the line of the Navy, sub- 
ject to qualifications therefor as provided by 
law. 


The following-named for temporary ap- 
pointment: 


Lieutenant (junior grade) 


Freddie J. Phelps 
Stewart A. Ring 
Clyde H. Shaffer 
Vincent Sylvester 
Raymond L. Thall 
Eugene P, Unger 
Walter N. Vance III 
George E. Wales 


Beryl E. Bell Merilyn F. Gemme 
Rosina E. Bingham Elaine R. Hill 
Rita M. Burman Zid V. Hollis 


Barbara R. Chapman Patricia D. O'Hare 
Nancy A. Ellis Velma R. Vogler 

The following-named for permanent ap- 
pointment: 

Lieutenant 
Elizabeth S. Baker Rae L. Salisbury 
Barbara A. Barry Phyllis L. Shultz 
Ruth E. Brightbill Marian E. Smith 
Bessie C. Bryant Dorothy A. Squires 
Mary A. Penasack 
Lieutenant (junior grade) 
Rachel J. Sarbaugh 
Ensign 

Elaine R., Hill 
Zid V. Hollis 
Patricia D. O'Hare 
Doreen J. Two 
Velma R. Vogler 
Evelyn C. Wadsworth 


Cathryn J. Barker 
Beryl E. Bell 

Rosina E. Bingham 
Rita M. Burman 
Barbara R. Chapman 
Nancy A. Ellis 
Merilyn F. Gemme 

Norman L. DeNoon, United States Navy 
officer to be a permanent ensign and a tem- 
porary lieutenant (junior grade) in the Navy, 
limited duty only, classification aviation elec- 
tronics, subject to qualifications therefor as 
provided by law. 

The following-named (Reserve officers) to 
be permanent ensigns and temporary lieu- 
tenants (junior grade) in the Medical Service 
Corps of the Navy, subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law: 

Gale W. Bach James A. Hunt 
Samuel H. Barboo, Jr. Lloyd B. Nichols 
Alan F. Greenwald 

The following-named officers for temporary 
or permanent appointment to the grade indi- 
cated in the Supply Corps of the Navy, sub- 
ject to qualifications therefor as provided by 
law. 


The following-named for temporary ap- 

pointment; 
Lieutenants 

George R. Badger William J. Moore 
Raymond P. Davis William L. Ponitzman 
James D. Ethridge William H. Savage, Jr, 
Leon S. Fiske, Jr. Robert M. Schucker 
Steven Lazarus Robert F. Webb 
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Lieutenants (junior grade) 
William U. Ault Olive C. Locke 
Troy L. Brown Richard E. Morgan 
Charles L. Chipley, Jr. Donald E. Nissle 
The following-named for permanent ap- 
pointment: 
Lieutenants 

Mynard H. Johnson Thomas J. Mulligan, 
Harry C. McClintock Jr. 

Robert G. Willis 


Lieutenant (junior grade) 


Joseph C. Ardizzone Wayne B. McFarland 
George R. Badger Wiliam J. Moore 
Charles A. Bennett, Jr. Frank N. Newcomb 
Raymond P. Davis Wiliam L. Prutzman 
James D. Ethridge William H. Savage, Jr. 
Leon S. Fiske, Jr. Robert M. Schucker 
Henry E. Hirschy, Jr. William E. Shultz 
Steven Lazarus Robert F. Webb 


Ensign 
William U. Ault Richard E. Morgan 
Troy L. Brown Donald E. Nissle 


Olive C. Locke 


The following-named officers for temporary 
or permanent appointment to the grade indi- 
cated in the Chaplain Corps of the Navy, sub- 
ie to qualifications therefor as provided 

y law. 


The following-named for temporary ap- 
pointment: 
Lieutenant 
Johnie L. Perry 


The following-named for permanent ap- 
pointment: 


Lieutenant (junior grade) 
Elbert N. Carpenter Dennis C. Kinlaw 
William “J” Clifford Fred R. McAlister, 
Leonard W. Dodson, Jr. 

Jr. Johnie L. Perry 
Hubert S. Goss, Jr. 

The following-named officers for tem- 
porary or permanent appointment to the 
grade indicated in the Civil Engineer Corps 
of the Navy, subject to qualifications ‘there- 
for as provided by law. 


The following-named for temporary ap- 
pointment: 


Lieutenant 
Kenneth D. Brooks George D. Parrott, Jr. 
James A. Erickson Daniel W. Uriah 
Robert C. Haynes 


Lieutenant (junior grade) 
Barry Carle 
Rudolf Resnick 
Robert B. Wilson 


The following-namred for permanent ap- 
pointment: 


Lieutenant (junior grade) 


Richard P. Barry George D. Parrott, Jr. 
Eugene H. Bishop Robert R. Randall 
Kenneth D. Brooks Henry Schreiber 
James A. Erickson Daniel W. Urish 
Robert C. Haynes 


Ensign 
Barry Carle Earl R. Seeber, Jr. 
Rudolf Resnick Robert B. Wilson 


The following-named officers for temporary 
or permanent appointment to the grade in- 
dicated in the Nurse Corps of the Navy, sub- 
ject to qualifications therefor as provided by 
law. 


The following-named for temporary ap- 
pointment: 
Lieutenant Commander 
Anna M. Byrnes 
Catherine F. Leahy 


Lieutenants 
Kathryn A. Davis Catherine M. McHenry 
Ruth E. J. Edwards Wanda S. Orr 


Dorothy J. Green 
Grace A. Lane 


Joan M. Schlosser 
Hazel E. Soles 
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Lieutenant (junior grade) 
Lora J. McIntyre 
Joan §, Shaw 
The following-named for permanent ap- 
pointment: 
Lieutenants 


Katherine J. Bristol Doris H. Hooker 
Anna M. Byrnes Catherine F. Leahy 


Ann B. Cox Mary R. Morry 
Minnie R. Crawford Alva B. Pelkington 
Amelia M. DalMaso Helen Serak 


Eva M. Gagnon Marion E. Warren 
Lieutenants (junior grade) 

Billie E. Cordell Catherine M. McHenry 

Kathryn A. Davis Mary L. Nester 

Ruth E. J. Edwards Wanda S. Orr 


Dorothy M. Emter Johannah H. Pappas 
Dorothy J. Green Martha V. Pearce 


Grace A. Lane Joan M. Schlosser 
Ella E. Marble Hazel E. Soles 
Ensigns 
Lora J. McIntyre 
Joan S5. Shaw 


The following-named officers to be per- 
manent lieutenants (junior grade) in the 
line of the Navy, in lieu of permanent en- 
signs and temporary lieutenants (junior 
grade) as previously nominated and con- 
firmed, subject to qualifications therefor as 
provided by law. 
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in the Marine Corps, subject to the qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law: 


Ira C. Anderson 
Alan D. Ashley 
Wilbur H. Ausley 
Richard B. Bagby 
Robert S. Berg 
Richard H. Brown 
Mervyn J. Burns 
Edward P. Carroll 
Loyal D, Combs 
Frederick A. Carolan 
William R. Correll, Jr. 
Donald E. Cathcart 
John L. Eddy 
Allen R. Edens 
Gerald L. Ellis 
Harris J. Fennell 
Warren A. Ferdinand 
Edward R. Fullerton 
Juan S. Griego 
James F, Gurtner 
William W. Harding, 
Jr. 
Robert H. Hillsgrove 
Malcolm T. Hornsby, 
Jr. 
James D. Jahn 
Gerald D. James 


David D. Johns 
Robert C. Johnson 
Herbert M. Kerce 
Peter B. Lee 
Charles M. Lively 
Perry T. Llewellyn 
Morris W. Lutes 
Gene R. Merritt 
Ralph D. Miller 
Marvin R. Nelson 
Dorsie D. Page, Jr. 
John B. Parker 
Albert Pitt 

John A. Reese, Jr. 
Francis W. Redman 
Julius M. Rule III 
Colin J. Ruthven 
David H. Scofield 
Charles J. Seals, Jr. 
George W. Smyth, Jr. 
Keith E. Soesbe 
Dorsey L. Spaulding 
John J. Tharp 
Peter J. Vogel 
Michael P. Sullivan 
Jerry R. Thompson 
Jac D. Watson 


The following-named for temporary ap- 


Richard J. Brennan 

Richard V. Christo- 
pher 

Wallace F. Doolittle, 


John D. Lariscn, Jr. 
Victor D. Larsen 
Ramsay Lawson 
John M Loscavio 


pointment to the grade of first lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps, subject to the quali- 
fications therefor as provided by law: 


Ira C. Anderson David D. Johns 


Leo V. Rabuck 
John R. L. Scarbo- 


rough 


Jr. 

John W. Ford 
James 8. Gardner 
Thomas C. Grier, Jr. 

Roger C. Wilson, Reserve officer to be a 
permanent lieutenant (junior grade) in the 
Supply Corps of the Navy, in lieu of per- 
manent ensign and a temporary lieutenant 
(junior grade) as previously nominated and 
confirmed subject to qualifications therefor 
as provided by law. 

Frederick W. Breidenstein, Reserve officer 
to be a permanent lieutenant (junior grade) 
in the Medical Service Corps of the Navy, in 
lieu of permanent ensign and a temporary 
lieutenant (junior grade) as previously 
nominated and confirmed, subject to quali- 
fications therefor as provided by law. 


The following-named line officer of the 
Navy for temporary promotion to the grade 
of lieutenant, subject to qualification there- 
for as provided by law: 

Fred “B” Winton, Jr. 

IN THE MARINE CORPS 

The following-named for permanent ap- 
pointment to the grade of second lieutenant 
for limited duty in the Marine Corps, sub- 
ject to the qualifications therefor as pro- 
vided by law: 
Howard E. Albright 
Leland G, Anderson 
Sidney J. Boudreaux 
Frank R. Criger 
George B. Deatrick 
James R. Downey 
Philip S. Kelley, Jr. 
Walter E. Ovelgonne 
Robert C. Rausch 

The following-named officer (from the 
temporary disability retired list) for perma- 
nent appointment to the grade of major in 
the Marine Corps, subject to the qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law: 

Herbert E. Roser 


The following-named for permanent ap- 
pointment to the grade of second lieutenant 


Francis Simon 

Ellis F. Smith 
William J. Tebow, Sr. 
Albert E. Toler 

“G” “B” Tucker 
Caleb N. Wall 

Joel Washington 
William J. Wescott 


Alan D. Ashley 
Wilbur H. Ausley 
Richard B. Bagby 
Robert S. Berg 
Richard H. Brown 
Mervyn J. Burns 
Edward P. Carroll 
Loyal D. Combs 
Frederick A. Carolan 
William R. Correll Jr. 
Donald E. Cathcart 
John L. Eddy 
Allen R. Edens 
Gerald L. Ellis 
Harris J. Fennell 
Warren A. Ferdinand 
Edward R. Fullerton 
Juan S. Griego 
James F, Gurtner 
William W. Harding, 
Jr. 
Robert H. Hillsgrove 
Malcolm T, Hornsby, 
Jr. 
James D. Jahn 
Gerald D. James 


Robert C. Johnson 
Herbert M. Kerce 
Peter B. Lee 
Charles M. Lively 
Perry T. Llewellyn 
Morris W. Lutes 
Gene R. Merritt 
Ralph D. Miller 
Marvin R. Nelson 
Dorsie D, Page, Jr. 
John B. Parker 
Albert Pitt 

John A. Reese, Jr. 
Francis W. Redman 
Julius M. Rule, III 
Colin J. Ruthven 
David H. Scofield 
Charles J. Seals, Jr. 
George W. Smyth, Jr. 
Keith E. Soesbe 
Dorsey L. Spaulding 
Michael P., Sullivan 
John J. Tharp 
Jerry R. Thompson 
Peter J. Vogel 

Jac D. Watson 


The following-named for permanent ap- 
pointment to the grade of first lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps, subject to the qualifi- 
cations therefor as provided by law: 


James T. Anderson 
Thomas C. Andrew, Jr. 
Terrance P. Baker 
John R. Carr, Jr. 
Charles E. Daniels, Jr. 
James T. Dopp 
Thomas E. Dotson 
Frank E. Graham 
Manuel H. L. Hedges 
Edward J. Heise 

Gary W. Hintz 
George N. Holstead 
Kenneth W. Johnson 
Erik Larsen 

William J. Lottman 
James E. Miller 
Hubert A. Monteau 


James D. Moody 
Jacob W. Moore 
Herbert E. Nelson 
Paul F. Nieland 
James R. Parsons 
Charles H. Pitman 
Charles S. Popok 
Michael P. Reeves 
Thomas E. Robertson 
Jon R. Robson 

Peter N. Samaras 
Jimmy D. Sells 
Calvin F. Simerly 
Richard P. Spreier 
David N. Sprott 
Ronald M. Thompson 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Proverbs 3: 6: In all thy ways ac- 
knowledge Him, and He shall direct thy 
paths. 

Eternal and ever-blessed God, in this 
moment of prayer and meditation may 
our spirits be brought into harmony 
with Thy spirit. . 

May it be the central and controllin 
thought of our minds to unite our de- 
sires and aspirations with Thy divine 
will for our wills are ours to make them 
Thine. 

Grant that we may seek and sense 
Thy counsel and may none of the legis- 
lation that we are enacting run counter 
to that which is right and reasonable. 

Show us how, in these perilous days, 
we may sustain and strengthen our Re- 
public and find the secret of the cohe- 
sive and conquering power. 

Hear us in the name of the Captain of 
Our Salvation. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H. R. 13428. An act to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with an amendment 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 12776. An act to revise, codify, and 
enact into law, title 23 of the United Gtates 
Code, entitled “Highways.” 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to bills of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

8.359. An act to permit desert land en- 
tries on disconnected tracts of lands which, 
in the case of any one entryman, form a 
compact unit and do not exceed in the ag- 
gregate 320 acres. 
in which the concurrence of the House 
in Idaho and Wyoming to the Caribou and 
Targhee National Forests; and 

S. 4002. An act to authorize the Gray Reef 
Dam and Reservoir as a part of the Glendo 
unit of the Missouri River Basin project. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with an amendment 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H. R. 13455. An act to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists on its amendment to the 
foregoing bill, requests a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. PASTORE, Mr, JACKSON, 
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Mr. HICKENLOOPER, and Mr. BRICKER to 
be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


AMENDING ATOMIC ENERGY ACT 
OF 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the bill (H. R. 13455) to amend the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
with amendments of the Senate thereto, 
disagree to the Senate amendments and 
agree to the conference requested by the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none and appoints the following con- 
ferees: Messrs. DURHAM, HOLIFIELD, PRICE, 
Van ZANDT, and HOSMER. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on House 
Administration, I call up a privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 632) to provide funds 
for the Committee on Public Works, and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the expenses of further 
conducting the studies and investigations 
authorized by House Resolution 113 of the 
85th Congress, incurred by the Committee 
on Public Works, acting as a whole or by 
subcommittee, not to exceed $35,000, includ- 
ing expenditures for the employment of in- 
vestigators, attorneys, and experts, and cleri- 
cal, stenographic, and other assistants, and 
all expenses necessary for travel and sub- 
sistence incurred by members and employees 
while engaged in the activities of the com- 
mittee or any subcommittee thereof, as the 
chairman deems necessary, shall be paid out 
of the contingent fund of the House on 
vouchers authorized and signed by the chair- 
man of such committee and approved by the 
Committee on House Administration. 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Ohio explain this reso- 
lution? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. This resolution 
is for the Committee on Public Works. 
It was unanimously reported by the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

Mr. MARTIN. How much does the 
resolution call for? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. It calls for $35,000 
additional. 

Mr.MARTIN. Andit was unanimously 
reported from the committee? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Yes; it was unan- 
imously reported. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

s motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SELECT COMMITTEE 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up a privileged reso- 
lution (H. Res. 635) providing further 
expenses for studies and investigations 
authorized by House Resolution 496, and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That, the further expenses of the 
study and investigation to be conducted by 
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the select committee created by House Reso- 
lution 496, not to exceed $125,000, including 
expenditures for the employment of techni- 
cal, clerical, stenographic, and other assist- 
ants and consultants, shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House on vouch- 
ers authorized by such committee, signed by 
the chairman thereof, and approved by the 
Committee on House Administration. 

Sec. 2. The select committee, with the prior 
consent of the executive department or 
agency concerned and the Committee on 
House Administration, may employ on a re- 
imbursable basis if necessary such executive 
branch personnel as it deems advisable. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Line 3, strike out “$125,000” and insert 
“$85,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROVIDING ADDITIONAL FUNDS 
FOR STUDIES AND INVESTIGA- 
TIONS TO BE CONDUCTED PUR- 
SUANT TO H. RES. 149 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up the resolution— 
House Resolution 647—and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That additional expenses of the 
studies and investigations to be conducted 
pursuant to House Resolution 149, as 
amended, by the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, acting as a whole or 
by subcommittee, not to exceed $25,000, in- 
cluding expenditures for the employment of 
investigators, attorneys, and experts, and 
clerical, stenographic, and other assistants, 
and all expenses necessary for travel and sub- 
sistence incurred by members and employees 
while engaged in the activities of the com- 
mittee or any subcommittee thereof, shall be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the House 
on vouchers authorized and signed by the 
chairman of such committee and approved by 
the Committee on House Administration. 

Sec. 2. The chairman, with the consent of 
the head of the department or agency con- 
cerned, is authorized and empowered to uti- 
lize the reimbursable services, information, 
facilities, and personnel of any other depart- 
ment or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The official committee reporters may 
be used at all hearings held in the District 
of Columbia, if not otherwise officially en- 
gaged. 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. Is this for any specific 
investigation or just the normal needs? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. This is additional 
to the normal needs of the committee, 
but the chairman of the committee and 
other members of the committee were 
there and gave a detailed explanation of 
a study that they must make on inter- 
national agreements on rates which con- 
cerns the merchant marine. It was 
unanimously requested by the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
and unanimously reported by the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
i A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 
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LEGISLATIVE OVERSIGHT 
SUBCOMMITTEE 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on House 
Administration, I call up the resolution— 
House Resolution 667—and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That House Resolution 152, 85th 
Congress, as amended by House Resolution 
191, 85th Congress, is hereby amended by 
striking “$350,000” and inserting $410,000.” 


Mr. MARTIN. What do they need 
this additional $60,000 for? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. The chairman of 
the committee, Mr. Harris, came before 
our committee, supported by three rank- 
ing minority members. They were unani- 
mous in requesting this, both the ma- 
jority and minority sides. They testified 
that they needed it in order to bring 
these hearings to an early conclusion 
and to make recommendation for legis- 
lation and write a report. 

Mr. MARTIN. Did they. say anything 
about continuing the investigation and 
having a Republican counsel? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. That question 
was not brought up. They said they 
would suspend any investigation during 
the month of October until after the 
election. 

Mr. MARTIN. I think if we are going 
to continue the investigation both sides 
should be properly represented. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I would agree 
fully with the gentleman and be glad, 
as acting chairman of the subcommittee, 
to so recommend. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

‘ A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


PRINTING PROCEEDINGS IN CON- 
NECTION WITH ACCEPTANCE OF 


STATUE OF DR. FLORENCE RENA 
SABIN 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up the resolution— 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 104— 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 


The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the proceed- 
ings at the presentation, dedication, and 
acceptance of the statue of Dr. Florence Rena 
Sabin, to be presented by the State of Colo- 
rado in the rotunda of the Capitol, together 
with appropriate illustrations and other 
pertinent matter, shall be printed as a Sen- 
ate document. The copy for such Senate 
document shall be prepared under the super- 
vision of the Joint Committee on Printing. 

Sec, 2. There shall be printed 5,000 addi- 
tional copies of such Senate document, which 
shall be bound in such style as the Joint 
Committee on Printing shall direct, and of 
which 100 copies shall be for the use of the 
Senate and 1,600 copies shall be for the use 
of the Members of the Senate from the State 
of Colorado, and 500 copies shall be for the 
use of the House of Representatives and 2,800 
copies shall be for the use of the Members 
of the House of Representatives from the 
State of Colorado, 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRINTING OF DOCUMENT ENTITLED 
“INQUIRY INTO SATELLITE AND 
MISSILE PROGRAMS” 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on House 
Administration I call up Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 107 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there shall be 
printed for the use of the committee, 1,000 
additional copies of parts 1- and 2 of the 
hearings before the Preparedness Investi- 
gating Subcommittee of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, entitled “Inquiry Into 
Satellite and Missile Programs.” 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRINTING OF DOCUMENT EN- 
TITLED “UNITED STATES DE- 
FENSE POLICIES OF 1957” 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on House 
Administration I call up a privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 479) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the document entitled 
“United States Defense Policies in 1957” by 
Charles H. Donnelly, Library of Congress, be 
printed as a House document. 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. The resolution does 
not outline any expense. What will it 
cost? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I am sorry to say 
that the Clerk does not have that noted 
on my copy, but it runs in my mind that 
the amount is $1,167. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
ae motion to reconsider was laid on the 

©. 


REPRINT OF ARTICLES ENTITLED 
“CHRONICLE OF TREASON” 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on House 
Administration I call up a resolution (H, 
Res. 602) and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, 
follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, 18,000 additional copies of a reprint 
of a series of articles by Representative 
Frances E. WALTER, appearing in the Phila- 
deiphia Inquirer, March 3-9, 1958, entitled 
“Chronicle of Treason.” 


The resolution was agreed to. 
= motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


as 
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ADDITIONAL COPIES OF SENATE 
DOCUMENT NO. 111 ENTITLED 
“WATER DEVELOPMENT AND PO- 
TENTIALITIES” 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on House 
Administration I call up a resolution 
(H. Res. 655) and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the House of Representatives 2,500 
additional copies of Senate Document No. 
111, 85th Congress, 2d session, entitled 
“Water Development and Potentialities.” 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ADJUSTMENT OF POSTAGE ALLOW- 
ANCE FOR MEMBERS OF CON- 
GRESS 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on House 
Administration, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the immediate consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 13688) to provide air- 
mail and special delivery postage stamps 
for Members of the House of Represent- 
atives on the basis of regular sessions of 
Congress, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives is authorized and 
directed to procure and furnish— 

(1) to each Representative and Delegate 
and the Resident Commissioner of Puerto 
Rico, upon request by such person, United 
States airmail and special delivery postage 
stamps in an amount not exceeding $400, 
for the Ist session of the 86th Congress 
and for each succeeding regular session of 
Congress, for the mailing of postal matters 
arising in connection with his official busi- 
ness; and 

(2) to each standing committee of the 
House of Representatives, upon request of 
the chairman thereof, United States airmail 
and special delivery postage stamps in an 
amount not exceeding $240, for the 1st ses- 
sion of the 86th Congress and for each suc- 
ceeding regular session of Congress, for 
official business of each such committee. 

Sec. 2. (1) The Speaker, the majority and 
minority leaders, and the majority and mi- 
nority whips of the House of Representatives 
shall each be allowed, for the Ist session of 
the 86th Congress and for each succeeding 
regular session of Congress, United States 
airmail and special delivery postage stamps 
in an amount not exceeding $360. 

(2) For the ist session of the 86th Con- 
gress and for each succeeding regular session 
of Congress, the following officers of the 
House of Representatives shall each be al- 
lowed United States airmail and special de- 
livery postage stamps in the amounts herein 
specified as follows: The Clerk of the House, 
$640; the Sergeant at Arms, $480; the Door- 
keeper, $400; and the Postmaster, $320. 

Sec. 3. In addition to amounts of United 
States airmail and special delivery postage 
stamps made available by this act for the 
1st session of the 86th Congress, each person 
and committee referred to in this act shall 
be entitled to receive, until June 30, 1959, 
the amount of such stamps to which he 
would have been entitled but for the enact- 
ment of this act. 
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Sec. 4. Except as provided in section 3, 
amounts of United States airmail and special 
delivery postage stamps made available by 
the first section and section 2 of this act 
shall be in lieu of, and not in addition to 
any amounts of such stamps made avail- 
able under any other provisions of law to 
persons and committees referred to in such 
sections, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


THE LATE HONORABLE HAROLD K. 
CLAYPOOL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Pork] to make an announcement. 

Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, it is my sad 
duty to inform the House of the death of 
Hon. Harold Kile Claypool, a former 
Member of the House who passed away 
at his home in Chillicothe, Ohio, on 
August 2, 1958, of a heart attack. 

Mr. Claypool represented the old 11th 
District of Ohio as a Democratic Rep- 
resentative in the 75th, 76th, and 77th 
Congresses from January 3, 1937, to Jan- 
uary 3, 1943. 

He was a worthy son of a great father. 
His father, Hon. Horatio Clifford Clay- 
pool, had served as a Democratic Repre- 
sentative from Ohio in the 62d, 63d, and 
65th Congresses. Also a cousin of Mr. 
Claypool’s father, Hon. John Barney 
Peterson, of Crown Point, Ind., served in 
Congress as a Democratic Representative 
in the 63d Congress. 

During the 75th Congress, Mr. Clay- 
pool served on the Committees on Im- 
migration and Naturalization, Mines 
and Mining, and World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

In the 76th and 77th Congresses he 
held membership on the Committees on 
Expenditures in Executive Departments, 
Flood Control, Mines and Mining, and 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

He was most conscientious in attend- 
ing to the Congressional work of his Dis- 
trict. It was my privilege to know Mr. 
and , Mrs. Claypool rather intimately 
during the 75th and 76th Congresses. 
Our Districts joined and his home at 
Chillicothe was only 40 miles east of my 
home at Highland, Ohio. We lived at 
the same apartment hotel here in Wash- 
ington during the time Congress was in 
session and often drove back to Ohio 
together in attending to the public busi- 
ness of our Districts. 

In 1951, when the Ohio General As- 
sembly gerrymandered the State, Ross 
County was made a part of the Sixth 
Congressional District, and the Claypool 
family became my constituents. I have 
never known a finer, kinder, Christian 
gentleman than Harold Claypool. One 
of his most outstanding characteristics 
was his innate cheerful and happy atti- 
tude toward life. No matter how diffi- 
cult or annoying or troublesome were 
the times or circumstances, Harold 
Claypool always had a smile for every- 
one. To his friends he was always 
known as “Happy” Claypool. Of him it 
can well be said that no one more com- 
pletely exemplified the thought con- 
tained in the World War I song “Pack 
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Up Your Troubles in Your Old Kit Bag 
and Smile, Smile, Smile.” 

Mr, Claypool was born at Bainbridge, 
Ross County, Ohio, June 2, 1886. He 
attended the public schools and Ohio 
State University. Before coming to 
Congress he was engaged in the publish- 
ing business at Columbus, Ohio, and for 
many years published the Hunter and 
Trader magazine. After leaving Con- 
gress in 1943 he resumed his former 
business pursuits. 

In 1944 he was appointed United 
States marshal for the Southern District 
of Ohio and held this position until 1953. 

Mr. Claypool was one of the best 
known and most highly respected men 
in all of southern Ohio. 

His unexpected and untimely passing 
has come as a great shock to his legion 
of friends and associates. 

Mr. Claypool leaves his wife, Mrs. 
Frances Claypool; his mother, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Kile Claypool; a brother, Gar- 
rett S. Claypool; and two grandchildren. 
Mrs. Polk and I feel we have lost a good 
and true friend; an old friend whose 
place cannot be filled. To his charming 
and lovely wife and to his entire family 
we extend our deepest and most heart- 
felt sympathy in this great bereavement. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all Members may have the 
privilege of extending their remarks on 
the life and character of Harold K. 
Claypool. I know that many of the old- 
er Members remember him well. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
grieved to learn of the passing of the 
man we knew as “Happy” Claypool. He 
was popular and loved in the House of 
Representatives. He was a man of high 
character and good principles. He 
served well his day and generation. 

To all his loved ones I convey my 
deepest sympathy. 


WAIVING CERTAIN PROVISIONS OF 
THE IMMIGRATION AND NATION- 
ALITY ACT 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the resolution (H. J. Res. 
611) to waive certain provisions of sec- 
tion 212 (a) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act in behalf of certain 
aliens, with Senate amendments there- 
to, and concur in the Senate amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 4, after “act” insert “Patrick 
Brendan Cox.” 

Page 2, strike out lines 1 to 8, inclusive. 

Page 2, strike out all after line 8 over 
to and including line 9 on page 3. 

Page 3, strike out lines 10 to 24, inclusive. 

Page 3, after line 24, insert: 

“Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the provision of 
section 212 (a) (6) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Domenica Buttaro may be 
issued a visa and be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if she is 
found to be otherwise admissible under the 
provisions of that act, under such condi- 
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tions and controls which the Attorney Gen- 
eral, after consultation with the Surgeon 
General of the United States Public Health 
Service, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, may deem necessary to impose: 
Provided, That unless the beneficiary is en- 
titled to medical care under the Depend- 
ents’ Medical Care Act (70 Stat. 250), a 
suitable and proper bond or undertaking, 
approved by the Attorney General, be de- 
posited as prescribed by section 213 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act.” 

Page 4, line 1, strike out “4” and insert 
“g” 

Page 4, line 6, strike out “5” and insert 
“4” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ADMISSION OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 610) to facilitate the admission into 
the United States of certain aliens, with 
Senate amendments thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, after line 7, insert: 

“Sec. 4. For the purposes of sections 203 
(a) (3) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Chan Yak 
Shing, shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born alien child of Peter Chin, 
also known as Chan Jung Dot, a lawful 
permanent resident of the United States.” 

Page 2, line 8, strike out “4” and insert 
“5.” 


The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MINERAL LEASING ACT OF 
FEBRUARY 25, 1920 


Mr. ASPINALL submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (S. 
2069) to amend section 27 of the Mineral 
Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, as 
amended, in order to promote the devel- 
opment of coal on the public domain. 


SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the man- 
agers on the part of the House may have 
until midnight tonight to file a confer- 
ence report and statement on the bill (S. 
3651) to make equity capital and long- 
term credit more readily available for 
small business concerns, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia? 

There was no objection. 


FARM LEGISLATION 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
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my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, the rallying cry for votes 
against fair and equitable farm legisla- 
tion which would help stabilize and sup- 
port our farm economy has become a 
plea to reduce food prices for consumers. 
I know that food prices are high, but so 
are all the other retail prices in our pres- 
ent economy. 

The classic example of this protect- 
the-consumer clamor was the opposition 
to the resolution earlier this year to 
freeze price supports, especially those 
for dairy products. It will also be re- 
called that Secretary Benson publicly 
promised retail price reductions on dairy 
products if he was permitted to reduce 
dairy price supports. As a matter of 
fact, he said that if retail prices did not 
go down the trade would hear from him. 

For the information of our colleagues 
pleading for consumers, I quote the fol- 
lowing facts and figures from the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The 
dairy price support reductions went into 
effect April 1, 1958—now let us see what 
has happened to consumer prices. From 
May 1957 to May 1958 retail prices on 
butter went down only four-tenths of a 
cent, cheese went up six-tenths, fresh 
milk went up four-tenths, and evapo- 
rated milk went up six-tenths. In that 
same period the spread between pro- 
ducers and consumers went up 9 percent. 

As I have predicted time and again 
consumers do not benefit from legisla- 
tive and administrative action to depress 
farm commodity prices. The middle- 
men, processors, and food handlers take 
the difference and even add on a little 
more as I have pointed out. Consumers 
do not gain anything, and, as a matter 
of hard fact, they lose purchasing power 
for the goods and services they want to 
sell in the rural areas. I hope we have 
heard the last of this plea for consumers 
as a device to muster votes against nec- 
essary farm legislation. The statistics 
of our food economy prove that neither 
producers nor consumers gain anything, 
so why hurt the producers? 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


Mr, VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
13015) to authorize certain construc- 
tion at military installations, and for 
other purposes, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of the managers 
on the part of the House be read in lieu 
of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Rept. No. 2429) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R., 
13015) to authorize certain construction at 
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military installations, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: 

“TITLE I 

“Src, 101. The Secretary of the Army may 
establish or develop military installations 
and facilities by acquiring, constructing, 
converting, rehabilitating, or installing per- 
manent or temporary public works, includ- 
ing site preparation, appurtenances, utilities, 
and equipment, for the following projects: 

“Inside the United States 
“Technical service facilities 
“(Ordnance Corps) 

“Aberdeen Proving Ground, Maryland: 
Troop housing, and utilities, $2,697,000. 

“Detroit Arsenal, Michigan: Administrative 
facilities, $5,666,000. 

“Redstone Arsenal, Alabama: Administra- 
tive facilities, troop housing, and utilities, 
$8,529,000. 

“Rock Island Arsenal, Illinois: Operational 
and training facilities, $570,000. 

“White Sands Missile Range, New Mexico: 
Operational and training facilities, research, 
development and test facilities, medical fa- 
cilities, troop housing, and community fa- 
cilities, $7,931,000. 


“(Quartermaster Corps) 


“Fort Lee, Virginia: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, and troop housing, $4,630,000. 
“(Chemical Corps) 

“Army Chemical Center, Maryland: Troop 
housing, and utilities, $2,051,000. 

“Fort Detrick, Maryland: Troop housing, 
$795,000. 

“(Signal Corps) 

“Fort Huachuca, Arizona: Maintenance fa- 
cilities, research, development, and test fa- 
cilities, administrative facilities, troop hous- 
ing, operational and training facilities, and 
utilities, $9,098,000. 


“(Corps of Engineers) 


“Army Map Service, Maryland: Operational 
and training facilities, $1,913,000. 


“(Transportation Corps) 
“Fort Eustis, Virginia: Operational and 


training facilities, administrative facilities, 
troop housing, and utilities, $3,634,000. 


“(Medical Corps) 


“Fitzsimons Army Hospital, Colorado: 
Troop housing, $862,000. 


“Field Forces Facilities 
“(First Army area) 


“Fort Devens, Massachusetts: Operational 
and training facilities, $171,000. 

“Fort Dix, New Jersey: Troop housing and 
utilities, $3,749,000. 


“(Second Army area) 


“Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania: Hospital 
facilities, family housing, and real estate, 
$2,274,000. 

“Fort Knox, Kentucky: Operational and 
training facilities, and utilities, $516,000. 

“Fort Meade, Maryland: Operational and 
training facilities, $498,000. 

“Fort Ritchie, Maryland: Supply facilities, 
$43,000. 

“(Third Army area) 

“Fort Benning, Georgia: Operational and 
training facilities, maintenance facilities, 
troop housing, and family housing, $3,454,000. 

“Fort Bragg, North Carolina: Operational 
and training facilities, and maintenance fa- 
cilities, $762,000. 

“Fort Campbell, Kentucky: Operational 
and training facilities, maintenance facilities, 
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medical facilities, and administrative facili- 
ties, $847,000. 

“Fort McClellan, Alabama: Operational 
and training facilities, and hospital facilities, 
$3,505,000. 

“Fort Rucker, Alabama: Operational and 
training facilities, administrative facilities, 
troop housing, and utilities, $2,406,000. 

“(Fourth Army area) 

“Fort Bliss, Texas: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, maintenance facilities, troop 
housing, and utilities, $13,734,000. 

“Fort Hood, Texas: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, maintenance facilities, supply 
facilities, administrative facilities, troop 
housing, and utilities, $4,258,000. 

“Fort Sill, Oklahoma: Operational and 
training facilities, maintenance facilities, ad- 
ministrative facilities, and utilities, $3,227,- 
000. 

“(Fifth Army area) 

“Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana: Troop 
housing, and family housing, $783,000. 

“Fort Leavenworth, Kansas: Operational 
and training facilities, and troop housing, 
$1,076,000. 

“Fort Riley, Kansas: Operational and 
training facilities, and utilities, $1,084,000. 

“(Sixth Army area) 

“Camp Desert Rock, Nevada: Maintenance 
facilities, and utilities, $374,000. 

“Fort Lewis, Washington: Operational and 
training facilities, and maintenance facili- 
ties, $1,085,000. 

“Fort Ord, California: Operational and 
training facilities, maintenance facilities, 
supply facilities, troop housing, community 
facilities, and utilities, $4,733,000. 

“Yuma Test Station, Arizona: Operational 
and training facilities, $173,000. 

“(Military Academy) 

“United States Military Academy, West 
Point, New York: Troop housing, medical 
facilities, and community facilities, $5,844,- 
000. 

“(Armed Forces special weapons) 

“Various locations: Maintenance facilities, 
community facilities, and utilities, $273,000. 


“(Tactical installations support facilities) 


“Various locations: Maintenance facilities, 
$6,311,000. 


“Outside Continental United States 
“(Alaskan area) 


“Fairbanks Permafrost Research Area: Real 
estate, $7,000. 


“(Pacific Command area) 


“Kawaihae Harbor, Hawaii: Operational 
and training facilities, $240,000. 

“Schofield Barracks, Hawaii: Troop hous- 
ing, $593,000. 

“Fort Shafter, Hawaii: Supply facilities, 
maintenance facilities, family housing, and 
community facilities, $2,925,000. 

“Korea; Operational and training facilities, 
supply facilities, and utilities, $904,000. 


“(United States Army, Europe) 


“France: Operational and training facili- 
ties, maintenance facilities, medical facilities, 
administrative facilities, supply facilities, 
and utlities and ground improvements, 
$4,063,000. 

“Sec. 102. Subject to the provisions of 
Section 402 hereof, the Secretary of the Army 
may establish or develop classified military 
installations and facilities, including those 
for defense missiles, by acquiring, construct- 
ing, converting, rehabilitating, or installing 
permanent or temporary public works, in- 
cluding land acquisition, site preparation, 
appurtenances, utilities, and equipment, in 
the total amount of $173,678,000. 

“Sec. 103. The Secretary of the Army may 
establish or develop Army installations and 
facilities by proceeding with construction 
made necessary by changes in Army missions, 
mew weapons developments, new and unfore- 
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seen research and development requirements, 
or improved production schedules, if the Sec- 
retary of Defense determines that deferral of 
such construction for inclusion in the next 
military construction authorization Act 
would be inconsistent with interests of na- 
tional security, and in connection therewith 
to acquire, construct, convert, rehabilitate, 
or install permanent or temporary public 
works, including land acquisition, site prepa- 
ration, appurtenances, utilities, and equip- 
ment, in the total amount of $17,500,000: 
Provided, That the Secretary of the Army, or 
his designee, shall notify the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and House of 
Representatives immediately upon reaching 
a final decision to implement, of the cost of 
construction of any public work undertaken 
under this section, including those real estate 
actions pertaining thereto. 

“Sec. 104. (a) In accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 407 of the Act of September 
1, 1954 (68 Stat. 1119, 1125), as amended, 
and subject to the provisions of section 513 
of this Act, the Secretary of the Army is 
authorized to construct, or acquire by lease 
or otherwise, family housing for occupancy as 
public quarters at the following locations by 
utilizing foreign currencies acquired pur- 
suant to the provisions of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 (68 Stat. 454) or through other com- 
modity transactions of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation: 

“Various locations, France, 298 units. 

“Vicenza, Italy, 371 units. 

“Army Security Agency, location 13, 91 
units. 

“Gateway Communications Station, 174 

units. 
“(b) In accordance with the provisions of 
title IV of the Housing Amendments of 1955 
(69 Stat. 646), as amended, the Secretary of 
the Army is authorized to construct family 
housing for occupancy as public quarters at 
the following locations: 


“Inside the United States 


“Redstone Arsenal, Alabama, 316 units. 
“Seneca Ordnance Depot, New York, 120 
units. 
“White Sands Missile Range, New Mexico, 
200 units. 
“Fort Monmouth, New Jersey, 130 units. 
“Fort Lee, Virginia, 435 units. 
“Natick R&E, Massachusetts, 35 units, 
“Fort Belvoir, Virginia, 618 units. 
“Two Rock Ranch Station, California, 25 
units. 
“Dugway Proving Ground, Utah, 50 units. 
“Beaumont Army Hospital, Texas, 125 
units. 
“Fort Totten, New York, 130 units. 
“Fort Campbell, Kentucky, 837 units. 
“Granite City Engineer Depot, Illinois, 65 
units. 
“Fort Rucker, Alabama, 400 units. 
“Fort Stewart, Georgia, 73 units. 
“Fort Bliss, Texas, 410 units. 
“Fort Hood, Texas, 500 units. 
“Fort Sill, Oklahoma, 349 units. 
“Fort Leonard Wood, Missouri, 700 units. 
“Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 200 units. 
“Fort Sheridan, Illinois, 50 units. 
“Forts Baker and Barry, California, 98 
units. 
“Oakland Army Terminal, California, 88 
units. 
“Fort Lewis, Washington, 856 units. 
“Branch United States Disciplinary Bar- 
racks, California, 160 units. 
“United States Military Academy, New 
York, 156 units. 
“Bossier Base, Louisiana, 200 units. 
“Medina Base, Texas, 125 units. 
“Sandia Base, New Mexico, 213 units. 
OT ised Air Defense Command Stations, 466 
ts. 
“Outside of the United States 


“Canal Zone, 330 units. 
“Schofield Barracks, Hawaii, 385 units. 
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“Fort Shafter, Hawali, 481 units: Provided, 
however, That no family housing units shall 
be constructed on Fort DeRussy. 

“(c) In accordance with the provisions of 
section 404 (a) of the Housing Amendments 
of 1955 (69 Stat. 652), as amended, the Sec- 
retary of the Army is authorized to acquire 
family housing at the following locations: 

“Aberdeen Proving Ground, Aberdeen, 
Maryland, 796 units. 

“Dugway Proving Ground, Utah, 400 units. 

“Fort Sam Houston, Texas, 840 units. 

“Fort Sill, Oklahoma, 500 units. 

“Sec. 105. (a) Public Law 209, Eighty-third 
Congress, as amended, is amended under the 
heading ‘Continental United States’ in sec- 
tion 101 as follows: 

“Under the subheading ‘technical service 
facilities (Ordnance Corps)’, with respect to 
Pueblo Ordnance Depot, Colorado, strike out 
a and insert in place thereof ‘$600,- 


ches Public Law 209, Eighty-third Con- 
gress, as amended, is amended by striking 
out in clause (1) of section 502 the amounts 
*$44,407,000" and ‘$134,075,000’ and inserting 
in place thereof ‘$44,444,000’ and ‘$134,112,- 
000’, respectively. 

“Sec. 106. (a) Public Law 161, Eighty- 
fourth Congress, as amended, is amended 
under the heading ‘Continental United 
States’ in section 101, as follows: 

“(1) Under the subheading “Technical 
Services Facilities (Ordnance Corps)’, with 
respect to Redstone Arsenal, Alabama, strike 
out ‘$2,865,000’ and insert in place thereof 
*$4,180,000". 

“(2) Under the subheading ‘Technical 
Services Facilities (Signal Corps)’, with re- 
spect to Fort Monmouth, New Jersey, strike 
out ‘$615,000’ and insert in place thereof 
*$731,000’; and with respect to Vint Hill 
Farms Station, Virginia, strike out ‘$695,000’ 
and insert in place thereof ‘$1,022,000’. 

“(3) Under the subheading ‘Technical 
Services Facilities (Corps of Engineers)’, 
with respect to Granite City Engineer Depot, 
Illinois, strike out ‘$1,822,060’ and insert in 
place thereof ‘$2,815,000’. 

“(4) Under the subheading ‘Technical 
Services Facilities (Medical Corps)’, with re- 
spect to Walter Reed Army Medical Center, 
District of Columbia, strike out ‘$4,472,000’ 
and insert in place thereof ‘$6,714,000’. 

“(5) Under the subheading ‘Field Forces 
Facilities (Second Army Area)’, with respect 
to Fort George G. Meade, Maryland, strike 
out ‘$923,000 and insert in place thereof 
‘$1,264,000’. 

“(6) Under the subheading ‘Field Forces 
Facilities (Fourth Army Area)’, with respect 
to Fort Bliss, Texas, strike out ‘$4,645,000’ 
and insert in place thereof ‘$4,965,000’; and 
with respect to Fort Sill, Oklahoma, strike 
out *$3,053,000° and insert in place thereof 
‘$3,454,000’. 

“(7) Under the subheading ‘Field Forces 
Facilities (Sixth Army Area)’, with respect 
to Fort Ord, California, strike out ‘$1,407,000’ 
and insert in place thereof ‘$1,742,000’. 

“(8) Under the subheading ‘Field Forces 
Facilities (Military Academy)’, with respect 
to the United States Military Academy, New 
York, strike out ‘$756,000’ and insert in place 
thereof ‘$1,171,000’. 

“(b) Public Law 161, Eighty-fourth Con- 
gress, as amended, is amended by striking 
out in clause (1) of section 502 the amounts 
*$237,320,000’ and ‘$546,387,000’ and inserting 
in place thereof ‘$244,125,000’ and ‘$553,192,- 
000’, respectively. 

“Sec. 107. (a) Public Law 968, Eighty- 
fourth , as amended, is amended 
under the heading ‘Inside the United States’ 
in section 101, as follows: 

"(1) Under the subheading “Technical 
Services Facilities (Ordnance Corps)’, with 
respect to White Sands Proving Ground, 
New Mexico, strike out ‘$693,000’ and insert 
in place thereof ‘$735,000’. 
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“(2) Under the subheading ‘Technical 
Services Facilities (Chemical Corps)’, with 
respect to Camp Detrick, Maryland, strike 
out ‘$913,000’ and insert in place thereof 
*$1,074,000"; and with respect to Dugway 
Proving Ground, Utah, strike out ‘$867,000’ 
and insert in place thereof ‘$1,044,000’. 

“(3) Under the subheading ‘Technical 
Services Facilities (Signal Corps)’, with re- 
spect to Fort Huachuca, Arizona, strike out 
“86,856,000" and insert in place thereof 
*$7,576,000". 

“(4) Under the subheading ‘Technical 
Services Facilities (Corps of Engineers)’, 
with respect to Fort Belvoir, Virginia, strike 
out ‘$492,000’ and insert in place thereof 
*$940,000". 

“(5) Under the subheading ‘Technical 
Services Facilities (Transportation Corps)’, 
with respect to Fort Eustis, Virginia, strike 
out ‘$1,231,000’ and insert in place thereof 
*$1,436,000". 

“(6) Under the subheading ‘Field Forces 
Facilities (First Army, Area)’, with respect 
to Fort Dix, New Jersey, strike out ‘$54,000’ 
and insert in place thereof ‘$68,000’. 

“(7) Under the subheading ‘Field Forces 
Facilities (Second Army Area)’, with respect 
to Fort George G. Meade, Maryland, strike out 
*$5,885,000' and insert in place thereof 
“$7,695,000”. 

“(8) Under the subheading ‘Field Forces 
Facilities (Third Army Area)’, with respect 
to Fort Benning, Georgia, strike out ‘$422,000’ 
and insert in place thereof ‘$616,000’; and 
with respect to Fort McClellan, Alabama, 
strike out ‘$397,000’ and insert in place there- 
of ‘8527,000". 

“(9) Under the subheading ‘Field Forces 
Facilities (Fourth Army Area)’, with respect 
to Fort Hood, Texas, strike out ‘$2,457,000’ 
and insert in place thereof ‘$2,846,000’. 

“(10) Under the subheading ‘Field Forces 
Facilities (Fifth Army Area)’, with respect 
to Fort Riley, Kansas, strike out ‘$1,519,000’ 
and insert in place thereof ‘$1,892,000’. 

“(11) Under the subheading ‘Field Forces 
Facilities (Sixth Army Area)’, with respect 
to Fort Lewis, Washington, strike out 
*$3,022,000' and insert in place thereof 
*$3,596,000’; and with respect to Fort Ord, 
California, strike out ‘$223,000’ and insert in 

thereof ‘$319,000’. 

“(b) Public Law 968, Eighty-fourth Con- 
gress, as amended, is amended under the 
heading ‘Outside the United States’ in sec- 
tion 101, as follows: 

“Under the subheading ‘(Alaskan Area)’, 
with respect to Wildwood Station (Kenai), 
strike out ‘$352,000’ and insert in place there- 
of ‘$516,000’. 

“(c) Public Law 968, Eighty-fourth Con- 
gress, as amended, is amended by striking out 
in clause (1) of section 402 the amounts 
*$95,010,000’, ‘$35,763,000’, and ‘$334,104,000” 
and inserting in place thereof ‘$100,343,000’, 
‘$35,927,000’, and ‘$339,601,000’, respectively. 

“Sec. 108. (a) Public Law 85-241, Eighty- 
fifth Congress, is amended under the head- 
ing ‘Inside the United States’ in section 101 
as follows: 

-“Under the subheading “Technical Services 
Facilities (Corps of Engineers)’ with respect 
to Cold Regions Laboratory, Hanover, New 


. Hampshire, strike out ‘$2,496,000’ and insert 


in place thereof ‘$3,787,000’. 

“(b) Public Law 85-241, Eighty-fifth Con- 
gress, is amended by striking out in clause 
(1) of section 502 the amounts ‘$115,624,000" 
and ‘$293,103,000’ and inserting in place 
thereof ‘$116,915,000’ and ‘$294,394,000". 

“Sec. 109. (a) The Secretary of the Army 
is authorized and directed, unless the Sec- 
retary of Defense finds after due investiga- 
tion that such action would be inimical to 
the national security, to make available to 
the Administrator of the General Services 
Administration, or his designee, the San 
Jacinto Ordnance Depot, Texas. Upon such 
property being made available, the Adminis- 
trator or his designee is authorized and di- 
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rected to enter into a contract or contracts 
for the sale of such property in lots or in 
its entirety under public bid procedures and 
at not less than the fair market value and 
to convey by quitclaim deed, all right, title, 
and interest of the United States, except as 
retained in this Act, in and to such property 
to any legal person or group except Govern- 
ment agencies or departments upon such 
terms and conditions as the Administrator 
or his designee determines to be in the public 
interest. 

“(b) Any conveyance made pursuant to 
the provisions of subsection (a) hereof shalt 
include the following conditions: 

“(1) All mineral rights, including gas and 
oil, in the lands to be conveyed shall be re- 
served to the United States; 

“(2) The San Jacinto property shall be of- 
fered for sale within twenty-four months 
from the date of enactment of this Act; 

“(3) Title in and to such property shall 
remain in the United States until full pay- 
ment of the agreed purchase price is made. 

“(c) In the event the San Jacinto Ord- 
nance Depot is made available to the Gen- 
eral Services Administration pursuant to the 
provisions of subsections (a) and (b) hereof, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
to the Secretary of the Army such sums as. 
are necessary not to exceed $40,000,000 to 
establish and construct, including land ac- 
quisition, replacement facilities to the extent 
required at Point-Aux-Pins, Alabama, or any 
other location selected by the Secretary of 
Defense. 

“(d) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to modify the requirements of section 
2662 of title 10 of the United States Code 
relative to coming into agreement with the 
Committees on Armed Services of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives with 
respect to real estate actions, 

“TITLE It 


“SEC. 201. The Secretary of the Navy may 
establish or develop military. installations 
and facilities by acquiring, constructing, con- 
verting, rehabilitating, or installing perma- 
nent or temporary public works, including 
site preparation, appurtenances, utilities, 
and equipment for the following projects: 

“Inside the United States 
“Shipyard Facilities 

“Naval Facility, Cape May, New Jersey: 
Operational and training facilities, $141,000. 

“Naval Shipyard, Charleston, South Caro- 
lina: Drydock, design, plans and engineering 
studies preliminary to initiation of construc- 
tion, $500,000. 

“Naval Shipyard, Long Beach, California: 
Operational and training facilities, $6,000,- 
000: Provided, however, That no more than 
$500,000 of this sum shall be utilized for pro- 
tective works until the Secretary of the Navy 
determines in his judgment that sufficient 
action has been taken or arrangements made 
to arrest further subsidence of the shipyard. 

“Naval Submarine Base, New London, Con- 
necticut: Operational and training facili- 
ties, $2,247,000. 

“Naval Shipyard, San Francisco, California: 
Operational and training facilities, $766,000. 
“Fleet Base Facilities 

“Naval Station, Newport, Rhode Island: 
Troop housing, and community facilities, 
$1,709,000. 

“Naval Base, Norfolk, Virginia: Opera- 
tional and training facilities, $2,546,000. 

“Aviation Facilities 
“(Naval air training stations) 

“Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Kingsville, 
Texas: Troop housing, $1,041,000. 

“Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Meridian, 
Mississippi: Operational and training facili- 
ties, maintenance facilities, supply facilities, 
medical facilities, troop housing, community 


facilities, and utilities and ground improve- 
ments, $14,940,000, 
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“Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Whiting Field, 
Florida: Operational and training facilities, 
utilities and ground improvements, and real 
estate, $4,679,000. 


“(Fleet support air stations) 


“Naval Air Station, Alameda, California: 
Operational and training facilities, $114,000. 

“Naval Air Station, Cecil Field, Florida: 
Maintenance facilities, $1,252,000. 

“Naval Auxiliary Landing Field, Crows 
Landing, California: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, $47,000. 

“Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Fallon, Ne- 
vada: Operational and training facilities, 


$380,000. 

“Naval Auxiliary Landing Field, Fentress, 
Virginia: Operational and training facilities, 
$142,000. 

“Naval Seaplane Facility, Harvey Point, 
North Carolina: Operational and training 
facilities, maintenance facilities, medical fa- 
cilities, troop housing, administrative facili- 
ties, and utilities and ground improvements, 
$11,215,000. 

“Naval Air Station, Jacksonville, Florida: 
Operational and training facilities, $74,000. 

“Naval Air Station, Lemoore, California: 
Operational and training facilities, troop 
housing, community facilities, administrative 
facilities, suply facilities, and utilities and 
ground improvements, $15,823,000. 

“Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Mayport, 
Florida: Operational and training facilities, 
supply facilities, community facilities, utili- 
ties, and real estate, $9,892,000. 

“Naval Air Station, North Island, San 
Diego, California: Operational facilities, and 
real estate, $7,000,000. 

“Naval Outlying Field, Whitehouse Field, 
Florida: Operational and training facilities, 
$142,000. 


“(Marine Corps air stations) 


“Marine Corps Auxiliary Air Station, Beau- 
fort, South Carolina: Operational and train- 
ing facilities and real estate, $4,352,000. 

“Marine Corps Auxiliary Air Station, Yuma, 
Arizona: Operational and training facilities 
and real estate, $8,946,000. 

“Marine Corps Air Station, Cherry Point, 
North Carolina: Operational and training fa- 
cilities, and supply facilities, $1,067,000. 

“Marine Corps Air Facility, New River, 
North Carolina: Operational and training 
facilities, $1,003,000. 

“Marine Corps Air Facility, Santa Ana, 
California: Operational and training facili- 
ties, $2,158,000. 


“(Special purpose air stations) 

“Naval Air Facility, Towers Field, Andrews 
Air Force Base, Camp Springs, Maryland: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, supply facilities, adminis- 
trative facilities, troop housing, utilities, and 
operational and training facilities at the 
Naval Air Station, Patuxent River, Maryland, 
$17,666,000. 

“Naval Air Missile Test Center, Point Mugu, 
California: Operational and training facili- 
ties, maintenance facilities, research, devel- 
opment and test facilities, supply facilities, 
and troop housing (including operational 
and training facilities and troop housing on 
San Nicolas Island; and maintenance facili- 
ties, research, development and test facilities, 
supply facilities, troop housing, and utilities 
and ground improvements at Camp Cooke); 
$13,841,000, 

“Supply Facilities 

“Naval Supply Depot, Newport, Rhode 
Island: Utilities, $2,210,000. 

“Naval Supply Center, Norfolk, Virginia: 
Administrative facilities, $128,000. 

“Naval Supply Center, Oakland, California: 
Administrative facilities, $146,000. 

“Marine Corps Facilities 


“Marine Corps Supply Center, Barstow, 
California: Operational and training facili- 
ties, $280,000. 
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“Marine Corps Recruit Depot, Parris Is-~ 
land, South Carolina: Utilities, $462,000. 

“Marine Corps Base, Camp Pendleton, Cali- - 
fornia: Operational ‘and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, troop housing, and 
utilities, $5,138,000. 

“Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Virginia: 
Operational and training facilities, $168,000. 

“Marine Corps Recruit Depot, San Diego, 
California: Utilities, $206,000. 

“Marine Corps Base, Twentynine Palms, 
California: Maintenance facilities, $241,000. 
“Ordnance Facilities 
“Naval Ammunition Depot, Bangor, Wash- 

ington: Maintenance facilities, $86,000. 

“Naval Ordnance Test Station, China Lake, 
California: Supply facilities, $129,000. 

“Naval Ammunition Depot, Concord, Cali- 
fornia: Maintenance facilities, $2,517,000. 

“Naval Ordnance Laboratory, Corona, Cali- 
fornia: Research, development, and test fa- 
cilities, $510,000. 

“Naval Proving Ground, Dahlgren, Vir- 
ginia: Research, development, and test fa- 
cilities, $44,000. 

“Naval Ammunition Depot, Hingham, 
Massachusetts: Maintenance facilities, $694,- 
000. 
“Nayal Ordnance Laboratory, White Oak, 
Maryland: Research, development, and test 
facilities, $601,000. 

“Service School Facilities 

“Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland: 
Troop housing, $14,200,000. 

“Fleet Air Defense Training Center, Dam 
Neck, Virginia: Operational and training 
facilities, $1,184,000. 

“Naval Receiving Station, District of Co- 
lumbia: Operational facilities, $650,000. 

“Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, Illi- 
nois: Operational and training facilities, 
$1,368,000. 

“Naval War College, Newport, Rhode 
Island: Operational and training facilities, 
$273,000. 

“Armed Forces Staff College, Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia: Operational and training facilities, 
$4,643,000. 

“Naval Training Center, San Diego, Cal- 
ifornia: Operational and training facilities, 
$4,199,000. 

“Medical Facilities 

“National Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, 
Maryland: Hospital and medical facilities, 
$8,503,000. 

“Communication Facilities 

“Naval Radio Station, Washington County, 
Maine: Operational and training facilities, 
and utilities and ground improvements, 
$38,654,000. 

“Office of Naval Research Facilities 

“Naval Research Laboratory, District of 
Columbia: Research, development, and test 
facilities, $192,000. 

“Outside the United States 
“Shipyard Facilities 

“Naval Submarine Base, Pearl Harbor, 
Oahu, Territory of Hawaii: Operational and 
training facilities, $159,000. 

“Aviation Facilities 

“Naval Air Station, Agana, Mariana Is- 
lands: Operational and training facilities, 
and real estate, $4,414,000. 

“Naval Station, Bermuda, British West 
Indies: Operational and training facilities, 
$683,000. 

“Naval Air Station, Ford Island, Territory 
of Hawaii: Operational and training facili- 
ties, $1,271,000. 

“Naval Air Facility, Naha, Okinawa: Sup- 
ply facilities, $165,000. 

- “Naval Station, Roosevelt Roads, Puerto 
Rico: Operational and training facilities, 
$3,824,000, 
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“Supply Facilities 
“Naval Supply Depot, Guam, Mariana Is- 
lands: Supply facilities, $3,060,000. 


“Communication Facilities 


“Naval Communication Unit Number 
Three, Asmara, Eritrea: Operational and 
training facilities, $1,180,000. 

“Naval Radio Facility, Londonderry, North 
Ireland: Operational and training facilities, 
$219,000. 

“Naval Radio Facility, Port Lyautey, Mo- 
rocco: Operational and training facilities, 
$519,000. 

“Yards and Docks Facilities 


“Public Works Center, Guantanamo Bay, 
Cuba: Utilities, $890,000. 

“Sec. 202. The Secretary of the Navy may 
establish or develop classified naval installa- 
tions and facilities by acquiring, construct- 
ing, converting, rehabilitating, or installing 
permanent or temporary public works, in- 
cluding land acquisition, site preparation, 
appurtenances, utilities, and equipment in 
the total amount of $75,301,000. 

“Sec. 203. The Secretary of the Navy may 
establish or develop naval installations and 
facilities by proceeding with construction 
made necessary by changes in Navy missions, 
new weapons developments, new and unfore- 
seen research and development requirements, 
or improved production schedules, if the 
Secretary of Defense determines that defer- 
ral of such construction for inclusion in the 
next military construction authorization Act 
would be inconsistent with interests of na- 
tional security, and in connection therewith 
to acquire, construct, convert, rehabilitate, 
or install permanent or temporary public 
works, including land acquisition, site prep- 
aration, appurtenances, utilities, and equip- 
ment, in the total amount of $17,500,000: 
Provided, That the Secretary of the Navy, or 
his designee, shall notify the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and House of 
Representatives immediately upon reaching 
a final decision to implement, of the cost of 
construction of any public work undertaken 
under this section, including those real es- 
tate actions pertaining thereto. j 

“Sec. 204. (a) In accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 407 of the Act of Septem- 
ber 1, 1954 (68 Stat. 1119, 1125), as amended, 
and subject to the provisions of section 513 
of this Act, the Secretary of the Navy is 
authorized to construct or acquire by lease 
or otherwise, family housing for occupancy 
as public quarters and community facilities 
at the following locations by utilizing for- 
eign currencies acquired pursuant to the 
provisions of the Agricultural Trade Devel- 
opment and Assistance Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 
454) or through other commodity transac- 
tions of the Commodity Credit Corporation: 

“Naval Magazine, Cartagena, Spain, 46 
units, and community facilities. 

“Naval Magazine, El Ferrol, Spain, 45 units, 
and community facilities. 

“Naval Air Station, Port Lyautey, Morocco, 
330 units. 

“Naval Air Facility, Sigonella, Italy, 122 
units, and community facilities. 

“(b) In accordance with the provisions of 
title IV of the Housing Amendments of 1955 
(69 Stat. 646), as amended, the Secretary of 
the Navy is authorized to construct family 
housing for occupancy as public quarters at 
the following locations: 

“Inside the United States 

“Naval Air Station, Brunswick, Maine, 277 
units. 

“Marine Corps Base, Camp Lejeune, North 
Carolina, 800 units. È 

“Naval Facility, Cape Hatteras, North Caro- 
lina, 27 units. 

“Naval Facility, Centerville, California, 24 
units. 

- “Marine Corps Air Station, Cherry Point, 
North Carolina, 849 units. 

“Naval Facility, Coos Head, Oregon, 24 

units. 
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“Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, Illi- 
nois, 425 units. 

“Naval Air Station, Lemoore, California, 800 
units. 

“Naval Facility, Nantucket, Massachusetts, 
19 units. 

“Naval Submarine Base, New London, Con- 
necticut, 500 units. 

“Naval Facility, Pacific Beach, Washington, 
30 units. 

“Nayal Facility, Point Sur, California, 24 
units. 

“Naval Air Station, Whidbey Island, Wash- 
ington, 550 units. 

“Naval Ordnance Missile Test Facility, 
White Sands Proving Grounds, New Mexico, 
51 units. 

“Naval Base, San Diego, California, 1,000 
units, to be constructed on land, including 
the following tracts which are hereby au- 
thorized and directed to be transferred to the 
Department of the Navy by the Administra- 
tor of General Services without reimburse- 
ment: GSA H-Cal 546B; and GSA H-Cal 587. 


“Outside of the United States 


“Naval Air Station, Barber’s Point, Oahu, 
Territory of Hawaii, 1,140 units. 

“Fleet Marine Force, Pacific, Headquarters, 
Camp H. M. Smith, Oahu, Territory of Ha- 
wali, 168 units. 

“Naval Station, Guam, Mariana Islands, 
220 units. 

“Marine Corps Air Station, Kaneohe Bay, 
Oahu, Territory of Hawaii, 650 units. 

“Naval Ammunition Depot, Oahu, Territory 
of Hawaii, 80 units. 

“Naval Station, Pearl Harbor, Oahu, Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, 650 units. 

“(c) In accordance with the provisions of 
section 404 (a) of the Housing Amendments 
of 1955 (69 Stat. 652), as amended, the Sec- 
retary of the Navy is authorized to acquire 
family housing at the following locations: 

“Marine Corps Base, Camp Pendleton, Cali- 
fornia, 1,562 units. 

“Marine Corps Training Center, Twenty- 
nine Palms, California, 493 units. 

“Naval Auxiliary Air Station, 
Field, Florida, 96 units. 

“Naval Powder Factory, Indian Head, Mary- 
jand, 385 units. 

“Naval Station, Green Cove Springs, Flor- 
ida, 392 units. 

“Squantum Gardens, Massachusetts, 150 
units. 

“Sec. 205. (a) Public Law 534, Eighty- 
second Congress, as amended, is amended 
under the heading ‘Continental United 
States’ in section 201 as follows: 

“Under the subheading ‘Medical facilities,’ 
with respect to the Naval Hospital, Norfolk, 
Virginia, Area, strike out ‘$12,815,000’ and 
insert in place thereof ‘$13,979,000.’ 

“(b) Public Law 534, Eighty-second Con- 
gress, as amended, is amended by striking 
out in clause (2) of section 402 the amounts 
*$139,143,000’ and ‘$266,927,000', and insert- 
ing respectively in place thereof ‘$140,307,- 
000’, and ‘$268,091,000.” 

“Sec. 206. (a) Public Law 534, Eighty-third 
Congress, as amended, is amended by striking 
out in section 202, ‘$70,656,000’, and inserting 
in place thereof ‘$72,785,000.” 

“(b) Public Law 534, Eighty-third Con- 
gress, as amended, is amended by striking 
out in clause (2) of section 502 the amounts 
“$70,656,000', and ‘$210,704,000’ and inserting 
respectively in place thereof ‘$72,785,000’, and 
*$212,883,000.’ 

“Sec. 207. (a) Public Law 161, Eighty- 

fourth Congress, as amended, is amended un- 

der the heading ‘Continental United States’ 
in section 201 as follows: 

“(1) Under the subheading ‘Marine Corps 
facilities’, with respect to the Marine Corps 
Base, Camp Pendleton, California, strike out 
oe and insert in place thereof ‘$778,- 


Whiting 


aia) Under the subheading ‘Ordnance fa- 
cilities’, with respect to the Naval Under- 
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water Ordnance Station, Newport, Rhode Is- 
land, strike out ‘$370,000’ and insert in place 
thereof ‘$411,000’. 

“(b) Public Law 161, Eighty-fourth Con- 
gress, as amended, is amended under the 
heading ‘Outside Continental United States’ 
in section 201, as follows: 

“Under subheading ‘Aviation facilities’, 
with respect to the Naval Air Station, Agana, 
Guam, Mariana Islands, by striking out ‘$6,- 
525,000’ and inserting in place thereof ‘$9,- 
063,000’ and with respect to the Naval Sta- 
tion, Argentia, Newfoundland, by striking 
out ‘$8,589,800’ and inserting in place there- 
of ‘$9,089,800'. 

“(c) Public Law 161, Eighty-fourth Con- 
gress, as amended, is amended by striking out 
in clause (2) of section 502 the amounts 
‘$308,463,600", ‘$108,365,300", and ‘$575,592,- 
300’ and inserting respectively in place there- 
of ‘$308,634,600’, ‘$111,403,300’, and ‘$578,- 
801,300". 

“Sec. 208. (a) Public Law 968, Eighty- 
fourth Congress, as amended, is amended 
under the heading ‘Inside the United States’ 
in section 201, as follows: 

“(1) Under the subheading ‘Fleet base fa- 
cilities’, with respect to the Naval Station, 
Newport, Rhode Island, strike out ‘$11,672,- 
000’ and insert in place thereof ‘$14,601,000’. 

“(2) Under the subheading ‘Aviation fa- 
cilities (Naval Air Training Stations)’, with 
respect to the Naval Auxiliary Air Station, 
Chase Field, Texas, strike out ‘$2,247,000’ 
and insert in place thereof ‘$2,569,000’; and 
with respect to the Naval Auxiliary Air Sta- 
tion, Meridian, Mississippi, strike out ‘$8,- 
oe and insert in place thereof ‘$9,141- 

(3) Under the subheading ‘aviation fa- 
cilities (Marine Corps Air Stations)’, with 
respect to the Marine Corps Air Station, 
Cherry Point, North Carolina, strike out 
oo and insert in place thereof ‘$273,- 

“(4) Under the subheading ‘Service school 
facilities’, with respect to the Fleet Air De- 
fense Training Center, Dam Neck, Virginia, 
strike out ‘$237,000’ and insert in place there- 
of ‘$300,000’, and with respect to the Naval 
Training Center, Great Lakes, Illinois, strike 
out ‘$8,413,000’ and insert in place thereof 
‘$10,613,000’, 

“(5) Under the subheading ‘Medical Fa- 
cilities’, with respect to the Naval Hospital, 
Great Lakes, Illinois, strike out ‘$12,730,000’ 
and insert in place thereof ‘$14,754,000’. 

“(b) Public Law 968, Eighty-fourth Con- 
gress, as amended, is amended by striking 
out in section 203 ‘$85,939,000’ and inserting 
in place thereof ‘$86,711,000’. 

“(c) Public Law 968, Eighty-fourth Con- 
gress, as amended, is amended by striking 
out in clause (2) of section 402 the amounts 
*$303,453,000', ‘$85,939,000’, and ‘$451,393,000" 
and inserting respectively in place thereof 
*$312,004,000’, ‘$86,711,000’, and ‘$460,716,000". 

“Sec. 209. Public Law 85-241, Eighty-fifth 
Congress, is amended under the heading 
‘Inside the United States’ in section 201 as 
follows: 

“Under the subheading ‘Aviation Facilities 
(Special Purpose Air Stations)’, with respect 
to the Naval Air Missile Test Center, Point 
Mugu, California, insert before ‘$7,669,000° 
the words ‘and land acquisition,’, 


“TITLE IMT 


“Sec. 301. The Secretary of the Air Force 
may establish or develop military installa- 
tions and facilities by acquiring, construct- 
ing, converting, rehabilitating, or installing 
permanent or temporary public works, in- 
cluding site preparation, appurtenances, util- 
ities, and equipment, for the following 
projects: 

“Inside the United States 
“Air Defense Command 


“Duluth Municipal Airport, Duluth, Min- 
nesota: Maintenance facilities, troop hous- 
ing, utilities, and real estate, $2,649,000. 
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“Ethan. Allen Air Force Base, Winooski, 
Vermont: Troop housing, $990,000. 

“Glasgow Air Force Base, Glasgow, Mon- 
tana: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, hos- 
pital facilities, community facilities, utili- 
ties, and real estate, $10,659,000. 

“Grand Forks Air Force Base, Grand Forks, 
North Dakota: Maintenance facilities, sup- 
ply facilities, hospital facilities, troop hous- 
ing, community facilities, and utilities, 
$4,176,000. 

“K. I. Sawyer Municipal Airport, Mar- 
quette, Michigan: Operational and training 
facilities, maintenance facilities, supply fa- 
cilities, hospital facilities, administrative fa- 
cilities, troop housing, and utilities, $10,673,- 
000. 

“Kingsley Field, Klamath Falls, Oregon: 
Community facilities, and utilities, $229,000. 

“Kinross Air Force Base, Sault Saint Ma- 
rie, Michigan: Operational and training fa- 
cilities, maintenance facilities, supply fa- 
cilities, hospital facilities, and utilities, 
$9,948,000. 

“McChord Air Force Base, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington: Operational and training facilities, 
and utilities, $935,000. 

“Minot Air Force Base, Minot, North Da- 
kota: Maintenance facilities, supply facili- 
ties, administrative facilities, p housing, 
community facilities, and utilities, $2,721,- 
000. 


“Otis Air Force Base, Falmouth, Massachu- 
setts: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, troop housing, and 
utilities, $3,689,000. 

“Oxnard Air Force Base, Camarillo, Cali- 
fornia: Medical facilities, $122,000. 

“Richards-Gebaur Air Force Base, Kansas 
City, Missouri: Operational and training fa- 
cilities, maintenance facilities, supply facili- 
ties, administrative facilities, and real estate, 
$2,799,000. 

“Selfridge Air Force Base, Mount Clemens, 
Michigan: Operational and training facili- 
ties, maintenance facilities, and utilities and 
ground improvements, $3,579,000. 

“Suffolk County Air Force Base, West- 
hampton Beach, New York: Maintenance 
facilities, $86,000. 

“Truax Field, Madison, Wisconsin: Troop 
housing, and ground improvements, $795,000. 

“Tyndall Air Force Base, Panama City, 
Florida: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, and utilities, $3,992,- 


“Wurtsmith Air Force Base, Oscoda, Mich- 
igan: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, hos- 
pital facilities, community facilities, and 
utilities, $6,696,000. 


“Air Materiel Command 


“Brookley Air Force Base, Mobile, Ala- 
bama: Maintenance facilities, and supply 
facilities, $975,000. 

“Griffiss Air Force Base, Rome, New York: 
Operational and training facilities, supply 
facilities, and real estate, $1,177,000. 

“Hill Air Force Base, Ogden, Utah: Oper- 
ational and training facilities, maintenance 
facilities, and troop housing, $1,746,000. 

“Kelly Air Force Base, San Antonio, 
Texas: Utilities, $157,000. 

“Marietta Air Force Station, Marietta, 
Pennsylvania: Supply facilities, $94,000. 

“McClellan Air Force Base, Sacramento, 
California: Operational and training facili- 
ties, maintenance facilities, supply facilities, 
medical facilities, and troop housing, $1,- 
560,000. 

“Memphis General Depot, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee: Administrative facilities, $1,464,000. 

“Norton Air Force Base, San Bernardino, 
California: Supply facilities, $658,000. 

“Olmsted Air Force Base, Middletown, 
Pennsylvania: Operational and training fa- 
cilities, maintenance facilities, medical fa- 
cilities, administrative facilities, troop hous- 
ing, community facilities, utilities, and real 
estate, $6,169,000. 
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“Robins Air Force Base, Macon, Georgia: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, supply facilities, and utili- 
ties, $4,362,000. 

“Tinker Air Force Base, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma: Operational and training facili- 
ties, maintenance facilities, troop housing, 
and community facilities, $5,196,000. 

“Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, 
Ohio: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, research, develop- 
ment, and test facilities, supply facilities, 
and medical facilities, $11,037,000. 

“Air Research and Development Command 

“Edwards Air Force Base, Muroc, Cali- 
fornia: Research, development, and test fa- 
cilities, and utilities, $981,000. 

“Eglin Air Force Base, Valparaiso, Flor- 
ida: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, research, develop- 
ment, and test facilities, supply, facilities, 
utilities, and real estate, $10,109,000. 

“Holoman Air Force Base, Alamogordo, 
New Mexico: Maintenance facilities, supply 
facilities, troop housing, utilities, and real 
estate, $1,650,000. 

“Kirtland Air Force Base, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico: Supply facilities, and utilities, 
$481,000, 

“Laurence G. Hanscom Field, Bedford, 
Massachusetts: Maintenance facilities, $165,- 
000. 


“Patrick Air Force Base, Cocoa, Florida: 
Operational and training facilities, main- 
tenance facilities, troop housing, and com- 
munity facilities, $2,884,000. 


“School of Aviation Medicine 


“School of Aviation Medicine, Brooks Air 
Force Base, San Antonio, Texas: Operational 
and training facilities, research, development, 
and test facilities, supply facilities, hospital 
and medical facilities, administrative facili- 
tes, troop housing, community facilities, 
utilities, and ground improvement, $12,- 
000,000, 


“Air Training Command 


“Amarillo Air Force Base, Amarillo, Texas: 
Operational and training facilities, commu- 
nity facilities, and utilities, $979,000. 

m Air Force Base, Austin, 
Texas: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, util- 
ities, and real estate, $1,584,000. 

“Chanute Air Force Base, Rantoul, Illi- 
nois: Troop housing, $640,000. 

“Craig Air Force Base, Selma, Alabama: 
Troop housing, $400,000. 

“Greenville Air Force Base, Greenville, 
Mississippi: Operational and training fa- 
cilities, and real estate, $208,000. 

“James Connally Air Force Base, Waco, 
Texas: Troop housing, $750,000. 

“Luke Air Force Base, Phoenix, Arizona: 
Maintenance facilities, and utilities, $441,000. 

“Mather Air Force Base, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia: Operational and training facilities, 
supply facilities, and utilities, $1,213,000. 

“McConnell Air Force Base, Wichita, Kan- 
sas: Operational and training facilities, 
$2,119,000. 

“Moody Air Force Base, Valdosta, Georgia: 
Operational and training facilities, troop 
housing, and utilities, $5,432,000. 

“Nellis Air Force Base, Las Vegas, Nevada: 
Maintenance facilities, $358,000. 

“Perrin Air Force Base, Sherman, Texas: 
Maintenance facilities, $319,000. 

“Randolph Air Force Base, San Antonio, 
Texas; Operational and training facilities, 
and utilities, $245,000. 

“Sheppard Air Force Base, Wichita Falls, 
Texas: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, troop housing, com- 
munity facilities, and utilities, $2,051,000. 

“Stead Air Force Base, Reno, Nevada: Sup- 
ply facilities, administrative facilities, and 
community facilities, $571,000. 

“Vance Air Force Base, Enid, Oklahoma: 
Operational and training facilities, and 
maintenance of facilities, $1,770,000. 
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“Webb Air Force Base, Big Spring, Texas: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, utilities and ground im- 
provements, and real estate, $3,081,000. 

“Williams Air Force Base, Chandler, Ari- 
zona: Operational and training facilities, 
and maintenance facilities, $1,361,000. 

“Continental Air Command 

“Brooks Air Force Base, San Antonio, 
Texas: Troop housing, $1,805,000. 

“Clinton County Air Force Base, Wilming- 
ton, Ohio: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, and 
administrative facilities, troop housing, com- 
munity facilities, and utilities, $11,589,000. 

“Dobbins Air Force Base, Marietta, Geor- 
gia: Utilities, $172,000. 

“Headquarters Command 

“Andrews Air Force Base, Camp Springs, 
Maryland: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, 
administrative facilities, and utilities, $18,- 
937,000. 


“Military Air Transport Service 


“Donaldson Air Force Base, Greenville, 
South Carolina: Maintenance facilities, 
$78,000. 

“Dover Air Force Base, Dover, Delaware: 
Operational and training facilities, main- 
tenance facilities, and utilities, $2,874,000. 

“McGuire Air Force Base, Wrightstown, 
New Jersey: Operational and training facili- 
ties, maintenance facilities, troop housing, 
and utilities, $3,901,000. 

“Scott Air Force Base, Belleville, Illinois: 
Troop housing, $423,000. 

“Strategic Air Command 

“Altus Air Force Base, Altus, Oklahoma: 
Operational and training facilities, supply 
facilities, utilities, and real estate, $4,051,000. 

“Barksdale Air Force Base, Shreveport, 
Louisiana: Operational and training facili- 
ties, troop housing, and utilities, $4,280,000. 

“Beale Air Force Base, Marysville, Cali- 
fornia: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, hos- 
pital facilities, administrative facilities, com- 
munity facilities, and utilities, $7,868,000. 

“Biggs Air Force Base, El Paso, Texas: Op- 
erational and training facilities, supply facili- 
ties, troop housing, and utilities, $5,080,000. 

“Blytheville Air Force Base, Blytheville, 
Arkansas: Operational and training facilities, 
and utilities, $1,654,000. 

“Brunswick Naval Air Station, Brunswick, 
Maine: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, ad- 
ministrative facilities, troop housing, com- 
munity facilities, and utilities, $11,417,000. 

“Bunker Hill Air Force Base, Peru, Indiana: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, troop housing, and utilities, 
$7,996,000. 

“Carswell Air Force Base, Fort Worth, 
Texas: Operational and training facilities, 
and supply facilities, $2,257,000. 

“Castle Air Force Base, Merced, California: 
Operational and training facilities, troop 
housing, utilities, and real estate, $4,183,000. 

“Clinton-Sherman Air Force Base, Clinton, 
Oklahoma: Operational and training facili- 
ties, maintenance facilities, supply facilities, 
community facilities, and utilities, $2,734,000. 

“Columbus Air Force Base, Columbus, Mis- 
sissippi: Operational and training facilities, 
supply facilities, and utilities, $1,939,000. 

“Davis-Monthan Air Force Base, Tucson, 
Arizona: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, 
utilities, and real estate, $4,174,000. 

“Dow Air Force Base, Bangor, Maine: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, supply facilities, troop 
housing, and utilities, $2,404,000. 

“Dyess Air Force Base, Abilene, Texas: 
Operational and training facilities, and sup- 
ply facilities, $1,346,000. 

“Ellsworth Air Force Base, Rapid City, 
South Dakota: Operational and training fa- 
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cilities, maintenance facilities, community 
facilities, and utilities, $2,931,000. 

“Fairchild Air Force Base, Spokane, Wash- 
ington: Operational and training facilities, 
and utilities, $4,094,000. 

“Forbes Air Force Base, Topeka, Kansas: 
Operational and training facilities, supply 
facilities, community facilities, and utilities, 
$2,703,000. 

“Homestead Air Force Base, Homestead, 
Florida: Operational and training facilities, 
supply facilities, and utilities and ground 
improvements, $1,489,000. 

“Hunter Air Force Base, Savannah, Geor- 
gia: Operational and training facilities, sup- 
ply facilities, and utilities, $4,493,000. 

“Lake Charles Air Force Base, Lake 
Charles, Louisiana: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, and supply facilities, $3,401,- 
000. 

“Larson Air Force Base, Moses Lake, Wash- 
ington: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, and 
utilities, $3,795,000. 

“Laughlin Air Force Base, Del Rio, Texas: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, and community facilities, 
$897,000. 

“Lincoln Air Force Base, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, and 
utilities, $4,250,000. 

“Little Rock Air Force Base, Little Rock, 
Arkansas: Operational and training facili- 
ties, supply facilities, and utilities, $3,463,- 
000. 


“Lockbourne Air Force Base, Columbus, 
Ohio: Operational and training facilities, 
supply facilities, and real estate, $11,716,000. 

“Loring Air Force Base, Limestone, Maine: 
Operational and training facilities, and util- 
ities, $3,774,000, 

“MacDill Air Force Base, Tampa, Florida: 
Operational and training facilities, supply 
facilities, and utilities, $3,577,000. 

“Malmstrom Air Force Base, Great Falls, 
Montana: Operational and training facili- 
ties, maintenance facilities, supply facilities, 
troop housing, and utilities, $1,832,000. 

“March Air Force Base, Riverside, Califor- 
nia: Operational and training facilities, sup- 
ply facilities, utilities, and real estate, 
$3,344,000. 

“McCoy Air Force Base, Orlando, Florida: 
Operational and training facilities, supply 
facilities, utilities, and real estate, $5,137,000. 

“Mountain Home Air Force Base, Moun- 
tain Home, Idaho: Operational and training 
facilities, supply facilities, and community 
facilities, $1,039,000. 

“Offutt Air Force Base, Omaha, Nebraska: 
Operational and training facilities, supply 
facilities, and real estate, $3,265,000. 

“Pease Air Force Base, Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire: Operational and training facili- 
ties, and supply facilities, $940,000. 

“Plattsburgh Air Force Base, Plattsburgh, 
New York: Supply facilities, and utilities, 
$208,000. 

“Richard Bong Air Force Base, Kansasville, 
Wisconsin: Operational and training facili- 
ties, maintenance facilities, supply facilities, 
hospital facilities, troop housing, and com- 
munity facilities, $15,552,000. 

“Schilling Air Force Base, Salina, Kansas: 
Operational and training facilities, supply 
facilities, and utilities, $2,352,000 

“Travis Air Force Base, Fairfield, Califor- 
nia: Operational and training facilities, sup- 
ply facilities, and utilities, $2,997,000. 

“Walker Air Force Base, Roswell, New Mex- 
ico: Operational and training facilities, sup- 
ply facilities, community facilities, and utili- 
ties, $8,431,000. 

“Westover Air Force Base, Chicopee Falls, 
Massachusetts: Troop housing, $945,000. 

“Whiteman Air Force Base, Knob Noster, 
Missouri: tional and training facilities, 
supply facilities, utilities, and real estate, 
$5,185,000. 
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“Tactical Air Command 


“George Air Force Base, Victorville, Cali- 
fornia: Maintenance facilities, $536,000. 

“Langley Air Force Base, Hampton, Vir- 
ginia: Maintenance facilities, supply facili- 
ties, and utilities, $1,371,000. 

“Myrtle Beach Air Force Base, Myrtle 
Beach, South Carolina: Operational and 
training facilities, maintenance facilities, 
troop housing, and community facilities, 
$1,650,000. 

“Sewart Air Force Base, Smyrna, Tennes- 
see: Troop housing, $591,000. 

“Seymour-Johnson Air Force Base, Golds- 
boro, North Carolina: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, supply facilities, troop housing, 
and utilties, $4,707,000. 

“Shaw Air Force Base, Sumter, South Car- 
Olina: Operational and training facilities, 
and maintenance facilities, $1,339,000. 

“Turner Air Force Base, Albany, Georgia: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, supply facilities, troop hous- 
ing, community facilities, utilities, and real 
estate, $5,474,000. 


“Special Facilities 


“Various locations: Operational and train- 

ing facilities, $563,000. 
“Aircraft Control and Warning System 

“Various locations: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, maintenance facilities, supply 
facilities, medical facilities, administrative 
facilities, family housing, troop housing, com- 
munity facilities, utilities, and real estate, 
$169,833 ,000. 


“Outside the United States 
“Air Materiel Command 


“Various locations: Supply facilities and 
utilities, $696,000. 


“Alaskan Air Command 


“Eielson Air Force Base: Operational and 
training facilities, $380,000. 

“Elmendorf Air Force Base:. Operational 
and training facilities, $710,000. 

“King Salmon Airport: Operational and 
training facilities, $340,000. 

“Various locations: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, maintenance facilities, supply 
facilities, medical facilities, administrative 
facilities, troop housing, community facili- 
ties, utilities and ground improvements, and 
real estate, $24,986,000. 

“Caribbean Air Command 


“Howard Air Force Base, Canal Zone: Op- 
erational and training facilities, $1,540,000. 
“Military Air Transport Service 

“Various locations: Maintenance facilities, 
supply facilities, community facilities, and 
utilities, $5,347,000. 

“Pacific Air Forces 


“Hickam Air Force Base, Honolulu, Ha- 
waii: Operational and training facilities, and 
supply facilities, $144,000. 

“Midway Island: Supply facilities, $839,000. 

“Various locations: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, maintenance facilities, supply 
facilities, troop housing, community facili- 
ties, and utilities, $15,688,000. 

“Strategic Air Command 

“Andersen Air Force Base, Guam: Opera- 
tional and training facilities, maintenance 
facilities, and supply facilities, $1,508,000. 

“Ramey Air Force Base, Puerto Rico: 
Operational and training facilities, main- 
tenance facilities, and supply facilities, 
$643,000. 

“Various locations: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, maintenance facilities, supply 


facilities, family housing, troop housing, 
community facilities, and utilities, $21,- 
431,000, 


“United States Air Forces in Europe 
“Various locations: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, maintenance facilities, supply 
facilities, medical facilities, administrative 
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facilities, family housing, troop housing, 
community facilities, and utilities, $19,- 
952,000. 

“Aircraft Control and Warning System 

“Various locations: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, maintenance facilities, supply 
facilities, medical facilities, administrative 
facilities, family housing, troop housing, com- 
munity facilities, and utilities, $29,135,000. 


“Special Facilities 


“Various locations: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, $315,000. 

“Sec. 302. Subject to the provisions of 
Section 402 hereof, the Secretary of the Air 
Force may establish or develop classified 
military installations and facilities for 
ballistic, strategic, and defense missiles by 
acquiring, constructing, converting, rehabili- 
tating, or installing permanent or temporary 
public works, including land acquisition, 
site preparation, appurtenances, utilities, 
and equipment in the total amount of $269,- 
100,000. 

“Sec. 303. The Secretary of the Air Force 
may establish or develop Air Force installa- 
tions and facilities by proceeding with con- 
struction made necessary by changes in Air 
Force missions, new weapons developments, 
new and unforeseen research and develop- 
ment requirements, or improved production 
schedules, if the Secretary of Defense de- 
termines that deferral of such construction 
for inclusion in the next military construc- 
tion authorization Act would be inconsistent 
with interests of national security, and in 
connection therewith to acquire, construct, 
convert, rehabilitate, or install permanent or 
temporary public works, including land ac- 
quisition, site preparation, appurtenances, 
utilities, and equipment, in the total amount 
of $17,500,000: Provided, That the Secretary 
of the Air Force, or his designee, shall notify 
the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and House of Representatives im- 
mediately upon reaching a final decision to 
implement, of the cost of construction of any 
public work undertaken under this section, 
including those real estate actions pertain- 
ing thereto. 

“Sec. 304. (a) In accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 407 of the Act of September 
1, 1954 (68 Stat. 1119, 1125), as amended, and 
subject to the provisions of section 513 of 
this Act, the Secretary of the Air Force is 
authorized to construct, or acquire by lease or 
otherwise, family housing for occupancy as 
public quarters and community facilities at 
the following locations by utilizing foreign 
currencies acquired pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 
454), or through other commodity transac- 
tions of the Commodity Credit Corporation: 

“Lajes Field, Azores, 306 units. 

“Kindley Air Force Base, Bermuda, 300 
units. 

“Laon, France, 102 units. 

“Keflavik Airport, Iceland, 300 units. 

“Benquerir Airport, Morocco, 248 units. 

“Sidi Slimane Air Base, Morocco, 295 units. 

“Clark Air Force Base, Philippines, 900 
units. 

“Kadena Air Base, Okinawa, 200 units. 

“Madrid-Torrejon area, Spain, 460 units. 

“Moron-San Pablo area, Spain, 40 units. 

“Various locations, Spain, 120 units, and 
community facilities. 

“Zaragoza Air Base, Spain, 176 units. 

“Alconbury RAF Station, United Kingdom, 
50 units. 

“Bentwaters RAF Station, United King- 
dom, 190 units. 

“Bruntingthorpe RAF Station, United 
Kingdom, 93 units. 

“Brize Norton RAF Station, United King- 
dom, 215 units. 

“Chelveston RAF Station, United Kingdom, 
79 units. 

“Chicksands Priory RAF Station, United 
Kingdom, 83 units, 
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“Fairford RAF Station, United Kingdom, 
177 units. 

“High Wycombe RAF Station, United King- 
dom, 110 units. 

“Lakenheath-Mildenhall Area, United 
Kingdom, 55 units, and community facilities. 

“Stansted-Mountfitchet RAF Station, 
United Kingdom, 22 units. 

“Upper Heyford RAF Station, United King- 
dom, 259 units. 

“Wethersfield RAF Station, United King- 
dom, 416 units. 

“(b) In accordance with the provisions of 
title IV of the Housing Amendments of 1955 
(69 Stat. 646), as amended, the Secretary of 
the Air Force is authorized to construct fam- 
ily housing for occupancy as public quarters 
at the following locations: - 

“Inside the United States 

“Camp Adair Air Force Station, Oregon, 150 
units. 

“Amarillo Air Force Base, Texas, 500 units. 

“Beale Air Force Base, California, 970 units. 

“Bunker Hill Air Force Base, Indiana, 250 
units. 

“Chanute Air Force Base, Illinois, 450 units. 

“Clinton County Air Force Base, Ohio, 536 
units. 

“Clinton-Sherman Air Force Base, Okla- 
homa, 50 units. 

“Custer Air Force Station, Michigan, 169 
units. 

“Donaldson Air Force Base, South Carolina, 
275 units. 

“Cooke Air Force Base, California, 525 units. 

“Dover Air Force Base, Delaware, 500 units. 

“Dow Air Force Base, Maine, 530 units. 

“Duluth Municipal Airport, Minnesota, 365 
units. 

“Edwards Air Force Base, California, 778 
units. 

“Ellsworth Air Force Base, South Dakota, 
220 units. 

“Forbes Air Force Base, Kansas, 414 units. 

“Fort Lee Air Force Station, Virginia, 154 
units. 

“Geiger Field, Washington, 168 units. 

“Glasgow Air Force Base, Montana, 460 
units. 

“Grand Forks Air Force Base, North Dakota, 
744 units. 

“Griffiss Air Force Base, New York, 270 
units. 

“Hamilton Air Force Base, California, 550 
units. 

“Holloman Air Force Base, New Mexico, 400 
units. 

“James Connally Air Force Base, Texas, 366 
units. 

“Keesler Air Force Base, Mississippi, 290 
units. 

“Kinross Air Force Base, Michigan, 475 
units. 

“K. I. Sawyer Airport, Michigan, 595 units. 

“Kirtland Air Force Base, New Mexico, 490 
units. 

“Lake Charles Air Force Base, Louisiana, 
300 units, 

“Langley Air Force Base, Virginia, 500 units. 

“Larson Air Force Base, Washington, 200 
units. 

“Lockbourne Air Force Base, Ohio, 400 
units. 

“Malmstrom Air Force Base, Montana, 150 
units. 

“Mather Air Force Base, California, 220 
units. 

“McChord Air Force Base, Washington, 
1,000 units. 

“McClellan Air Force Base, California, 540 
units. 

“McCoy Air Force Base, Florida, 668 units. 

“McGuire Air Force Base, New Jersey, 
1,450 units. 

“Minot Air Force Base, North Dakota, 932 
units. 

“Mountain Home Air Force Base, Idaho, 270 
units. 

“Nellis Air Force Base, Nevada, 200 units. 
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“Niagara Falls Municipal Airport, New 
York, 290 units. 

“Offutt Air Force Base, Nebraska, 616 units. 

“Oxnard Air Force Base, California, 315 
units. 

“Pease Air Force Base, New Hampshire, 483 
units. 

“Presque Isle Air Force Base, Maine, 114 
units. 

“Richard Bong Air Force Base, Wisconsin, 
900 units. 

“Richards-Gebaur Air Force Base, Missouri, 
610 units. 

“Robins Air Force Base, Georgia, 150 units. 

“Selfridge Air Force Base, Michigan, 580 
units. 

“Sheppard Air Force Base, Texas, 500 units. 

“Sioux City Municipal Airport, Iowa, 235 
units. 

“Stewart Air Force Base, New York, 300 
units. 

“Suffolk County Air Force Base, New York, 
220 units. 

“Syracuse Air Force Station, New York, 
216 units. 

“Topsham Air Force Station, Maine, 177 
units. 

“Truax Field, Wisconsin, 280 units. 

“Turner Air Force Base, Georgia, 200 units. 

“United States Air Force Academy, Colo- 
rado, 300 units. 


“Vance Air Force Base, Oklahoma, 230 
units. 

“Westover Air Force Base, Massachusetts, 
310 units. 

“Whiteman Air Force Base, Missouri, 154 
units. 

“Williams Air Force Base, Arizona, 150 
units. 


“Wurtsmith Air Force Base, Michigan, 618 
units. 
“Outside the United States 


“Andersen Air Force Base, Guam, 
units. 

“Hickam Air Force Base, Hawaii, 600 units. 

“(c) In accordance with the provisions of 
section 404 (a) of the Housing Amendments 
of 1955 (69 Stat. 652), as amended, the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force is authorized to ac- 
quire family housing at the following loca- 
tions: 

“Brookley Air Force Base, Alabama, 175 
units. 

“Carswell Air Force Base, Texas, 600 units. 

“Craig Air Force Base, Alabama, 225 units. 

“Davis-Monthan Air Force Base, Arizona, 
550 units. 

“Francis E. Warren Air Force Base, Wyo- 
ming, 500 units. 

“Hunter Air Force Base, Georgia, 500 units. 

“Kelly Air Force Base, Texas, 592 units. 

“Lowry Air Force Base, Colorado, 480 units, 

“March Air Force Base, California, 644 
units. 

“Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama, 250 
units. 

“Mitchel Air Force Base, New York, 628 
units. 

“Randolph Air Force Base, Texas, 612 units. 

“Reese Air Force Base, Texas, 418 units. 

“Shaw Air Force Base, South Carolina, 400 
units. 

“Walker Air Force Base, New Mexico, 800 
units. 

“Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio, 
2,000 units. 

“Sec, 305. (a) Public Law 161, Eighty- 
fourth Congress, as amended, is amended, 
under the heading ‘Continental United 
States’ in section 301 as follows: 

“Under the subheading ‘Air Defense Com- 
mand’, with respect to Otis Air Force Base, 
Falmouth, Massachusetts, strike out ‘$6,076,- 
000’, and insert in place thereof ‘$6,522,000’. 

“Under the subheading ‘Air Material Com- 
mand’, with respect to Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, Dayton, Ohio, strike out ‘$14,- 
508,000" and insert in place thereof ‘$15,- 
800,000", 

“(b) Public Law 161, Eighty-fourth Con- 
gress, as amended, is amended by striking 
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out in clause (3) of section 502 the amounts 
*$824,300,000’ and ‘$1,363,189,000’ and insert- 
ing in place thereof ‘$826,038,000' and ‘$1,364,- 
927,000’, respectfully. 

“Sec. 306. (a) Public Law 968, Eighty- 
fourth Congress, as amended, is amended, 
under the heading ‘Inside the United States’, 
in section 301, as follows: 

“Under the subheading ‘Air Defense Com- 
mand’— 

“(1) with respect to Duluth Municipal 


Airport, Duluth, Minnesota, strike out 
‘$1,469,000’ and insert in place thereof 
‘$1,636,000’. 


“(2) with respect to Otis Air Force Base, 
Falmouth, Massachusetts, strike out ‘$11,- 
577,000’ and insert in place thereof ‘$13,- 
341,000’. 

“Under the subheading ‘Air Materiel Com- 
mand’, with respect to Hill Air Force Base, 
Ogden, Utah, strike out ‘$1,339,000’ and insert 
in place thereof ‘$1,661,000’. 

“Under the subheading ‘Air Materiel Com- 
mand’, with respect to James Connally Air 
Force Base, Waco, Texas, strike out ‘$4,- 
687,000’ and insert in place thereof ‘$5,301,- 
000’. 

“Under the subheading ‘Strategic Air 
Command’ with respect to Malmstrom Air 
Force Base, Great Falls, Montana, strike out 
‘$1,586,000’ and insert in place thereof 
*$1,726,000’. 

“(b) Public Law 968, Eighty-fourth Con- 
gress, as amended, is amended by striking 
out in clause (3) of section 402 the amounts 
*$811,342,000’ and ‘$1,447,950,000’ and insert- 
ing in place thereof ‘$814,349,000’ and ‘$1,- 
450,957,000’, respectively. 

“Sec. 307. (a) Public Law 85-241, Eighty- 
fifth Congress, is amended, under the head- 
ing ‘Inside the United States’ in section 301, 
as follows: 

“Under the subheading ‘Air Defense Com- 
mand’— 

“(1) with respect to Glasgow Air Force 
Base, Glasgow, Montana, strike out ‘$2,048,- 
000” and insert in place thereof ‘$2,390,000’. 

“(2) with respect to Grandview Air Force 
Base, Kansas City, Missouri, strike out 
‘$1,100,000’ and insert in place thereof 
*$1,348,000". 

“(3) with respect to Minot Air Force Base, 
Minot, North Dakota, strike out ‘$5,804,000’ 
and insert in place thereof ‘$8,507,000’. 

“(4) with respect to Otis Air Force Base, 
Falmouth, Massachusetts, strike out ‘$559,- 
000’ and insert in place thereof ‘$615,000’. 

“Under the subheading ‘Air Materiel Com- 
mand’, with respect to Kelly Air Force Base, 
San Antonio, Texas, strike out ‘$899,000’ and 
insert in place thereof ‘$1,128,000’. 

“Under the subheading ‘Air Training Com- 
mand’, with respect to Perrin Air Force Base, 
Sherman, Texas, strike out ‘$460,000’ and 
insert in place thereof ‘$637,000’. 

“Under the subheading ‘Strategic Air Com- 
mand’— 

“(1) with respect to Barksdale Air Force 


Base, Shreveport, Louisiana, strike out 
‘$3,344,000’ and insert in place thereof 
‘$3,633,000’. 


“(2) with respect to Beale Air Base, Marys- 
ville, California, strike out ‘$7,458,000’ and 
insert in place thereof ‘$9,087,000’. 

“(3) with respect to MacDill Air Force 
Base, Tampa, Florida, strike out ‘$936,000’ 
and insert in place thereof ‘$1,268,000’. 

“(4) with respect to Portsmouth Air Force 
Base, Portsmouth, New Hampshire, strike out 
‘$2,344,000’ and insert in place thereof 
‘$2,947,000’. 

“(5) with respect to Whiteman Air Force 
Base, Knob Noster, Missouri, strike out 
‘$235,000’ and insert in place thereof ‘$306,- 
000" 


“(b) Public Law 85-241, Eighty-fifth Con- 
gress, is amended by striking out in clause 
(3) of section 502 the amounts ‘$394,076,000" 
and ‘$601,781,000’ and inserting in place 
thereof ‘$399,755,000’ and ‘$607,460,000’, re- 
spectively. 
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“Sec. 308. (a) Public Law 85-325, Eighty- 
fifth Congress, is amended, under the head- 
ing ‘Alert and Dispersal of Strategic Air 
Command Forces’ in section 1, as follows: 

“(1) with respect to Grand Forks Air 
Force Base, Grand Forks, North Dakota, 
strike out ‘$895,000’ and insert in place 
thereof ‘$1,892,000’. 

“(2) with respect to Minot Air Force Base, 
Minot, North Dakota, strike out ‘$867,000° 
and insert in place thereof ‘$1,479,000’. 

“(3) with respect to Mountain Home Air 
Force Base, Mountain Home, Idaho, strike 
out ‘$4,380,000’ and insert in place thereof 
‘$5,479,000'. 

“(4) with respect to Offutt Air Force Base, 
Omaha, Nebraska, strike out ‘$690,000’ and 
insert in place thereof ‘$969,000’. 

“(b) Public Law 985-325, LEighty-fifth 
Congress, is amended by striking out in 
section 3 the amount ‘$549,670,000’ and in- 
serting in place thereof ‘$552,657,000’. 

“Sec. 309. Section 9 of the Air Force 
Academy Act, as amended (68 Stat. 49), is 
further amended by striking out in the first 
sentence the figure ‘$135,425,000’ and insert- 
ing in place thereof the figure ‘$139,797,000’. 

“Sec. 310. The last paragraph under the 
heading ‘Research and Development Com- 
mand’ in title III of Public Law 161, Eighty- 
fourth Congress (69 Stat. 342), is amended 
to read as follows: 

“‘Various Locations: Research, develop- 
ment, and operational facilities (including 
not more than $357,000 for an off-base road- 
way approximately ten miles in length in 
the vicinity of the north boundary of Cape 
Canaveral—an auxiliary to Patrick Air Force 
Base) $20,000,000,’ 

“The amendment made by this section is 
effective from March 1, 1956. 


“TITLE IV 

“Sec. 401. The Secretary of Defense may 
establish or develop installations and facili- 
ties required for advanced research projects 
and in connection therewith may acquire, 
construct, convert, rehabilitate, or install 
permanent or temporary public works, in- 
cluding land acquisition, site preparation, 
appurtenances, utilities and equipment, in 
the total amount of $50,000,000. 

“Sec. 402. The Secretary of Defense or his 
designee shall, prior to the utilization of 
the funds authorized by Sections 102 and 
302 of this Act for establishing or develop- 
ing classified military installations and fa- 
cilities for defense missiles by the Secretary 
of the Army and the Secretary of the Air 
Force, respectively, determine with respect 
to each defended area, which missile or com- 
bination of missiles will be employed in that 
area. In making such determination, the 
Secretary of Defense shall have the author- 
ity to transfer such funds as may be made 
available pursuant to the authorizations 
contained in such sections for such instal- 
lations and facilities, to the Secretary of 
the Army or the Secretary of the Air Force, 
as the case may be, to enable such Secre- 
taries to utilize the authority contained in 
such sections in accordance with such de- 
terminations. 

“Sec. 403. The Secretary of Defense shall 
report in detail semiannually to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives with respect to` 
the exercise of the authority granted by this 
title. 

“TITLE V 
“General provisions 


“Sec. 501. The Secretary of Defense and 
the Secretary of each military department 
may proceed to establish or develop instal- 
lations and facilities under this Act without 
regard to sections 3648 and 3734 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended (31 U. S. C. 529, 
40 U. S. C. 259, 267), and sections 4774 (d) 
and 9774 (d) of title 10, United States Code. 
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The authority to place permanent or tem- 
porary improvements on land includes au- 
thority for surveys, administration, overhead, 
planning, and supervision incident to con- 
struction. That authority may be exercised 
before title to the land is approved under 
section 355 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended (40 U. S. C. 255), and even though 
the land is held temporarily. The authority 
to acquire real estate or land includes au- 
thority to make surveys and to acquire land, 
and interests in land (including temporary 
use), by gift, purchase, exchange of Gov- 
ernment-owned land, or otherwise. 

“Sec. 602. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
for the p of this Act, but appropria- 
tions, for public works projects authorized by 
titles I, II, III, and IV shall not exceed— 

“(1) for title I: Inside the United States, 
$109,556,000; outside the United States, $8,- 
732,000; section 102, $173,678,000; section 103, 
$17,500,000; or a total of $309,456,000. 

“(2) for title II: Inside the United States, 
$216,809,000; outside the United States, $16,- 
$04,000; section 202, $75,301,000; section 203, 
$17,500,000; or a total of $325,994,000. 

“(3) for title IIT: Inside the United States, 
$542,161,000; outside the United States, $123,- 
654,000; section 302, $269,100,000; section 303, 
$17,500,000; or a total of $952,415,000. 

“(4) for title IV: $50,000,000. 

“Sec. 503. Any of the amounts named in 
titles I, II, and III of this Act may, in the 
discretion of the Secretary concerned, be in- 
creased by 5 per centum for projects inside 
the United States and by 10 per centum for 
projects outside the United States. How- 
ever, the total cost of all projects in each 
such title may not be more than the total 
amount authorized to be appropriated for 
projects in that title. 

“Sec. 504. Any outstanding authority here- 
tofore provided by the Act of September 1, 
1954 (68 Stat. 1119), the Act of July 15, 1955 
(69 Stat. 324), and the Act of August 3, 
1956 (70 Stat. 991), for the provision of 
family housing shall be available for the con- 
struction of family housing at any installa- 
tions for which appropriated fund family 
housing is authorized to be constructed un- 
der titles I and IIT of this Act. 

“Sec. 505. Whenever— 

“(1) the President determines that com- 
Pliance with section 2313 (b) of title 10, 
United States Code, for contracts made under 
this Act for the establishment or develop- 
ment of military installations and facilities 
in foreign countries would interfere with the 

out of this Act; and 

“(2) the Secretary of Defense and the 
Comptroller General have agreed upon alter- 
native methods of adequately auditing those 
contracts; the President may exempt those 
contracts from the requirements of that 
section. 

“Sec, 506. Contracts for construction made 
by the United States for performance within 
the United States, its territories and pos- 
sessions, under this Act shall be executed un- 
der the jurisdiction and supervision of the 
Corps of Engineers, Department of the Army 
or the Bureau of Yards and Docks, Depart- 
ment of the Navy, unless the Secretary of 
Defense determines that because such juris- 
diction and supervision is wholly imprac- 
ticable such contracts should be executed 
under the jurisdiction and supervision of an- 
other Department or Government agency, 
and shall be awarded, insofar as practicable, 
on a competitive basis to the lowest respon- 
sible bidder, if the national security will not 
be impaired and the award is consistent with 
chapter 137 of title 10, United States Code, 
and section 15 of the Act of August 9, 1955 
(69 Stat. 547, 551). The Secretary of De- 
fense and the Secretaries of the military de- 
partments shall report semiannually to the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives with respect to 
all contracts awarded on other than a com- 
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petitive basis to the lowest responsible bid- 
der. 


“Sec. 507. As of July 1, 1959, all authoriza- 
tion for military public works to be accom- 
plished by the Secretary of a military 
department in connection with the estab- 
lishment or development of military installa- 
tions and facilities, and all authorizations for 
appropriations therefor, that are contained in 
Acts approved before August 4, 1956, and not 
superseded or otherwise modified by a later 
authorization are repealed, except— 

“(1) authorizations for public works and 
for appropriations therefor that are set forth 
in those Acts in the titles that contain the 
general provisions; 

“(2) the authorization for public works 
projects as to which appropriated funds have 
been obligated for construction contracts or 
land acquisitions in whole or in part before 
July 1, 1959, and authorizations for appro- 
priations therefor; 

“(3) the authorization for the rental guar- 
anty for family housing in the amount of 
$100,000,000 that is contained in section 302 
of the Act of July 14, 1952 (66 Stat. 606, 
622); 

“(4) the authorizations for public works 
and the appropriation of funds that are con- 
tained in sections 2231-2238 of title 10, 
United States Code, as amended (50 U. S. C. 
882, 883, 885, 886) ; 

“(5) the authorization for the develop- 
ment of the Line of Communications, France, 
in the amount of $30,000,000 that is con- 
tained in title I, section 102, of the Act of 
July 14, 1952 (66 Stat. 606, 609); 

“(6) the authorization for development of 
classified facilities in the amount of $6,439,- 
000 that is contained in title I, section 102, 
of the Act of September 28, 1951 (65 Stat. 336, 
343) ; 

“(7) the authorization for public works 
and for the appropriation of funds that are 
contained in the Act of April 1, 1954 (68 Stat. 
47), as amended; and 

“(8) notwithstanding the provision of 
section 506 of the Act of August 30, 1957 (71 
Stat. 531, 558), the authorization for: 

“(a) jet engine test cells in the amount of 
$1,850,000 at the Naval Air Station, Norfolk 
Virginia, that is contained in title II, section 
201 under the heading ‘Continental United 
States’ and subheading ‘Aviation Facilities’ 
of the Act of August 7, 1953 (67 Stat. 440, 
422), as amended; 

“(b) ammunition storage facilities in the 
amount of $225,000 at the Naval Auxiliary 
Air Station, El Centro, California; naviga- 
tional aids in the amount of $590,000 at 
the Marine Corps Air Station, El Toro, Cali- 
fornia; research and development facilities 
in the amount of $1,804,000 at the Naval Air 
Turbine Test Station, Trenton, New Jersey; 
and navigational aids in the amount of 
$400,000 at the Naval Air Station, Whidbey 
Island, Washington: that are contained in 
title II, section 201, under the heading, ‘Con- 
tinental United States’ and subheading ‘avi- 
ation facilities’ of the Act of July 27, 1954 
(68 Stat. 535, 540), as amended; 

“(c) the development of aviation ordnance 
facilities in the amount of $2,638,000 that 
is contained in title II, section 202, of the 
Act of July 27, 1954 (68 Stat. 535, 543), as 
amended. 

“Src. 508. Section 408 (b) of the Act of 
June 17, 1950 (64 Stat. 236, 245), is hereby 
repealed. 

“See. 509. Section 515 of the Act of July 
15, 1955 (69 Stat. 324, 352), as amended, is 
further amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 515. During fiscal years 1958 through 
and including 1961, the Secretaries of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, respectively, are 
authorized to lease housing facilities at or 
near military tactical installations for as- 
signment as public quarters to military per- 
sonnel and their dependents, if any, without 
rental charge upon a determination by the 
Secretary of Defense, or his designee, that 
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there is a lack of adequate housing facilities 
at or near such military tactical installations. 
Such housing facilities shall be leased on a 
family or individual unit basis and not more 
than 5,000 of such units may be so leased 
at any one time. Expenditures for the rental 
of such housing facilities may be made out 
of appropriations available for maintenance 
and operation but may not exceed $150 a 
month for any such unit.’ 

“Sec. 510. Section 406 of the Act of August 
3, 1956 (70 Stat. 991, 1015), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 406. (a) The Secretary of a military 
department may acquire any interest in land 
that— 

““(1) he or his designee determines is 
RRON: in the interest of national defense; 
an 

“*(2) does not cost more than $25,000 (ex- 

clusive of administrative costs and the 
amounts of any deficiency judgments). 
This section does not authorize the acquisi- 
tion, as part of the same project, of two or 
more contiguous parcels of land that to- 
gether cost more than $25,000.’ 

“Sec. 511. Section 408 (a) of the Act of 
August 3, 1956 (70 Stat. 991, 1016), is 
amended by adding the following new sub- 
section at the end thereof: 

“*(5) No determination that a project is 
urgency required shall be necessary for 
projects, the cost of which is not in excess 
of $5,000.’ 

“Sec. 512. Subsection (a) of section 406 
of the Act of August 30, 1957 (71 Stat. 531, 
556), is amended to read as follows: 

“‘(a) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
any other law, and effective July 1, 1958, 
no family housing units shall be contracted 
for or acquired at or in support of military 
installations or activities unless the actual 
number of units involved has been specifi- 
cally authorized by an annual military con- 
struction authorization Act except (1) hous- 
ing units acquired pursuant to the provisions 
of section 404 of the Housing Amendments 
of 1955; (2) housing units leased, utilizing 
available operation and maintenance appro- 
priations, for terms of one year, whether re- 
newable or not, or for terms of not more 
than 5 years pursuant to the provisions of 
section 417 of the Act of August 8, 1956 (70 
Stat. 991, 1018). 

“Sec. 513. (a) Notwithstanding the au- 
thorizations for the construction of family 
housing contained in subsections 104 (a), 204 
(a) and 304 (a) of this Act, the total num- 
ber of units of family housing contracted 
for during fiscal year 1959 pursuant to the 
authority contained in such subsections 
shall not exceed a total of four thousand 
units. The Secretary of Defense shall deter- 
mine the total number of units to be con- 
structed by each of the military services in 
conformity with the provisions of this sub- 
section. 

“(b) Notwithstanding the authorizations 
for the construction of family housing con- 
tained in subsections 104 (b), 204 (b), and 
304 (b) of this Act, the total number of 
units of family housing contracted for dur- 
ing fiscal year 1959 pursuant to the au- 
thority contained in such subsections shall 
not exceed a total of thirty thousand units. 
The Secretary of Defense shall determine the 
total number of units to be constructed by 
each of the military services in conformity 
with the provisions of this subsection. The 
Secretaries of the three military depart- 
ments, or the designee of each, shall prompt- 
ly notify the Committees on Armed Services 
of the Senate and House of Representatives 
of any determination made hereunder as it 
affects each such department. 

“(c) To the extent that any of the au- 
thorizations contained in subsections 104 
(b), 204 (b), and 304 (b) of this Act to 
construct housing at locations specified 
therein are not utilized, such authorizations 
may be exercised to construct housing at 
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other locations, except that (1) the total 
number of housing units to be constructed 
under the authority of this subsection by 
any service shall not exceed 10 per centum 
of the total number of units authorized to 
be constructed by that service under sub- 
sections 104 (b), 204 (b), or 304 (b), as the 
case may be, and (2) the total number of 
units constructed by the three services pur- 
suant to this authority shall not, when 
added to the total number of units con- 
structed pursuant to the authority con- 
tained in subsections 104 (b), 204 (b), and 
304 (b), exceed the total number of units 
authorized to be contracted for by subsec- 
tion (b) hereof. 

“(d) Section 404 (c) of the Housing 
Amendments of 1955, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“*(c) (1). Condemnation proceedings in- 
stituted pursuant to this section shall be 
conducted in accordance with the provisions 
of the Act of August 1, 1888 (25 Stat. 357; 
40 U. S. C. 257), as amended, or any other 
applicable Federal statute. Before any such 
condemnation proceedings are instituted, an 
effort shall be made to acquire the property 
involved by negotiation. In any such con- 
demnation proceedings, and in the interests 
of expedition, the issue of just compensa- 
tion may be determined by a commission of 
three qualified, disinterested persons to be 
appointed by the court. Any commission 
appointed hereunder shall have the powers 
of a master provided in subdivision (c) of 
rule 53 of the Federal Rules of Civil Proce- 
dure and proceedings before it shall be gov- 
erned by the provisions of paragraphs (1) 
and (2) of subdivision (d) of such rule. 
Its action and report shall be determined by 
a majority and its findings and report shall 
have the effect, and be dealt with by the 
court in accordance with the practice pre- 
scribed in paragraph (2) of subdivision (e) 
of such rule. Trial of all issues, other than 
just compensation, shall be by the court. 

“*(2) In any condemnation proceedings 
instituted pursuant to this section, the court 
shall not order the party in possession to 
surrender possession in advance of final judg- 
ment unless a declaration of taking has been 
filed, and a deposit of the amount estimated 
to be just compensation has been made, 
under the first section of the Act of Feb- 
ruary 26, 1931 (46 Stat. 1421), providing for 
such declarations. Unless title is in dispute, 
the court, upon application, shall promptly 
pay to the owner at least 75 per centum of 
the amount so deposited, but such payment 
shall be made without prejudice to any party 
to the proceeding. In the event that con- 
demnation proceedings are instituted in ac- 
cordance with procedures under such Act of 
February 26, 1931, the court shall order that 
the amount deposited shall be paid in a 
lump sum or over a period not exceeding five 
years in accordance with stipulations exe- 
cuted by the parties in the proceedings. In 
connection with condemnation proceedings 
which do not utilize the procedures under 
such Act, the Secretary or his designee, after 
final judgment of the court, may pay or agree 
to pay in a lump sum or, in accordance with 
stipulations executed by the parties to the 
proceedings, over a period not exceeding five 
years the difference between the outstanding 
principal obligation, plus accrued interest, 
and the price for the property fixed by the 
court. Unless such payment is made in a 
lump sum, the unpaid balance thereof shall 
bear interest at the rate of 4 per centum per 
annum.’ 

“Sec. 514. None of the authority contained 
in titles I, II, and IH of this Act shall be 
deemed to authorize any building construc- 
tion project within the continental United 
States at a unit cost in excess of— 

“(1) $32 per square foot for cold-storage 
warehousing; 

“(2) $6 per square foot for regular ware- 
housing; 
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“(3) $1,850 per man for permanent bar- 
racks; 

“(4) $8,500 per man for bachelor officer 

quarters; 
“unless the Secretary of Defense determines 
that, because of special circumstances, ap- 
plication to such project of the limitations 
on unit costs contained in this section is 
impracticable. 

“Sec. 515. Titles I, II, III, IV, and V of this 
Act may be cited as the ‘Military Construc- 
tion Act of 1958’. 

“Sec. 516. Section 407 (e) of Public Law 
85-241, approved August 30, 1957, is amended 
by striking out ‘July 1, 1960’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘July 1, 1961’. 

“TITLE VI 
“Reserve Forces Facilities 


“Sec. 601. Title 10, United States Code, is 
amended as follows: 

“(1) That part of section 2233 (a) that 
precedes clause (1) thereof is amended to 
read as follows: 

“ *§ 2233. Acquisition 

“*(a) Subject to sections 2233a, 2234, 2235, 
2236, and 2238 of this title and subsection (c) 
of this section, the Secretary of Defense 


“(2) Section 2233 is amended by adding 
the following new subsections at the end 
thereof: 

“*(e) The Secretary of Defense may pro- 
cure advance planning, construction design, 
and architectural services in connection with 
facilities to be established or developed under 
this chapter which are not otherwise au- 
thorized by law. 

“*(f) Facilities authorized by subsection 
(a) shall not be considered “military public 
works” under the provisions of the military 
construction authorization acts that repeal 
prior authorizations for military public 
works.” 

“(3) The following new section is inserted 
after section 2233: 

“*§ 2233a. Limitation 

“‘No expenditure or contribution that is 
more than $50,000 may be made under sec- 
tion 2233 of this title for any facility that 
has not been authorized by a law author- 
izing appropriations for specific facilities for 
reserve forces. This requirement does not 
apply to the following: 

““(a) Facilities acquired by lease. 

“*(b) Facilities acquired, constructed, ex- 
panded, rehabilitated, converted, or equipped 
to restore or replace facilities damaged or 
destroyed, where the Senate and the House 
of Representatives have been notified of that 
action.’ 

“(4) The analysis of chapter 133 is 
amended by inserting the following new 
item: 

“ *2233a. Limitation.’ 

“Sec. 602. (a) Section 3 of the National 
Defense Facilities Act of 1950, as amended 
by paragraph (a) of the Act of August 9, 
1955, chapter 662 (69 Stat. 593), and by sec- 
tion 2 of the Act of August 29, 1957, Public 
Law 85-215 (71° Stat. 489), is amended by 
striking out the words ‘in an amount not 
to exceed $580,000,000 over a period of the 
next eight fiscal years commencing with fis- 
cal year 1951,’. 

“(b) Section 3 (a) of the National De- 
fense Facilities Act of 1950, as amended by 
section 414 of the Act of August 3, 1956, 
chapter 939 (70 Stat. 1018), is amended by 
striking out the words ‘and without regard 
to the monetary limitation otherwise im- 
posed by this section’. 

“Sec. 603. Subject to chapter 133 of title 
10, United States Code, the Secretary of 
Defense may establish or develop the follow- 
ing facilities for reserve forces: 

“(1) For Department of the Navy: 

“Naval Reserve (aviation) 

“Naval Air Station (Dobbins Air Force 
Base), Atlanta, Georgia: Training facilities, 
$480,000. 
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“Naval Air Station, Dallas, Texas: Supply 
facilities and utilities, $259,000. . 

“Naval Air Station, Denver, Colorado: 
Maintenance facilities, utilities, and land 
acquisition, $652,000. 

“Naval Air Station, Glenview, Illinois: 
Navigational aids and utilities, $179,000. 

“Naval Air Station, Grosse Ile, Michigan: 
Airfield lighting, $147,000. 

“Naval Air Station, Los Alamitos, Califor- 
nia: Operational and training facilities, 
liquid fueling and dispensing facilities, air- 
field lighting, and land acquisition, $1,- 
992,000. 

“Naval Air Station, New Orleans (Alvin 
Callender Field), Louisiana: Administrative 
facilities, community facilities, navigational 
aids, operational facilities, supply faclities, 
maintenance facilities, and land acquisition, 
$2,447,000. 

“Naval Air Station, New York, New York: 
Airfield lighting, $130,000. 

“Naval Air Station, Niagara Falls, New 
York: Operational and training facilities, 
and utilities, $652,000. 

“Naval Air Station, Olathe, Kansas: Op- 
erational and training facilities, $570,000. 

“Nayal Air Station, South Weymouth, 
Massachusetts: Utilities, $407,000. 

“Naval Air Station, Willow Grove, Penn- 
sylvania: Utilities, $99,000. 


“Naval Reserve (surface) 


“Alameda, California: Waterfront opera- 
tional facilities, $128,000. 

“Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, 
Bloomington, Indiana: Training facilities, 
$95,000. 

“Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Train- 
ing Center, Boston, Massachusetts: Training 
facilities, $108,000. 

“Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Cen- 
tralia, Washington: Training facilities, 
$81,000. 

“Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio: Training facilities, $100,000. 

“Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Dan- 
ville, Kentucky: Training facilities, $84,000. 

“Naval Reserve Training Center, Dunkirk, 
New York: Training facilities, $79,000, 

“Fort. Schuyler, New York: Waterfront 
operational facilities, $120,000. t 

“Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Hay- 
ward, California: Training facilities and 
land acquisition, $99,000. 

“Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training 
Center, Honolulu, Hawaii: Training facili- 
ties, $515,000. 

“Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Iowa 
City, Iowa: Training facilities, $97,000. 

“Master Control Radio Station, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana: Communications, $210,000. 

“Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Olym- 
pia (Tumwater), Washington: Training 
facilities, $47,000. 

“Naval Reserve Training Center, Pasadena, 
California: Training facilities, $132,000. 

“Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Port 
Chicago, California: Training facilities, 
$94,000. 

“Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training 
Center, San Jose, California: Land acquisi- 
tion, $78,000. 

“Saint Petersburg, Florida: 
operational facilities, $26,000. 

“Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Train- 
ing Center, Steubenville, Ohio: Land acqui- 
sition, $18,000. 

“Naval Reserve Training Center, White 
Oak (Lewiston), Maryland): Training facili- 
ties, $557,000. 

“Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Yak- 
ima, Washington: Training facilities, $48,000. 


“Marine Corps Reserve (ground) 
“Marine Corps Reserve Training Center, 
Lynchburg, Virginia: Training facilities and 
land acquisition, $388,000. 
“Marine Corps Reserve Training Center, 
Memphis, Tennessee: Training facilities, 
$453,000. 


Waterfront 
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“Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Train- 
ing Center, Moline, Illinois: Training facili- 
ties, $152,000. 

“Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Train- 
ing Center, Pasadena, California: Training 
facilities, $163,000. 

“(2) For Department of the Air Force: 


“Air Force Reserve 


“Andrews Air Force Base, Camp Springs, 
Maryland: Operational and training facili- 
ties, $129,000. 

“Bakalar Air Force Base, Columbus, In- 
diana: Operational and training facilities, 
utilities and ground improvements, and land 
acquisition, $3,174,000. 

“Bates Field, Mobile, Alabama: Mainte- 
nance facility, $97,000. 

“Bradley Field, Windsor Locks, Connecti- 
cut: Maintenance facility and utilities and 
ground improvements, $160,000. 

“Davis Field, Muskogee, Oklahoma: Main- 
tenance facility, and supply facility, $325,000, 

“General Mitchell Field, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin: Maintenance facility, and opera- 
tional and training facilities, $173,000. 

“Grenier Air Force Base, Manchester, New 
Hampshire: Operational and training facili- 
ties, $180,000. 

“Richards-Gebaur Air Force Base, Belton, 
Missouri: Operational and training facili- 
ties, $101,000. 

“Naval Air Station (Alvin Callender Field), 
Orleans Parish, Louisiana: Operational and 
training facilities, $622,000. 

“Naval Air Station, Willow Grove, Pennsyl- 
vania: Maintenance facility, $93,000. 

“Air National Guard of the United States 

“Alpena County Airport, Alpena, Michigan: 
Operational and training facilities, and hos- 
pital and medical facilities, $171,000. 

“Barnes Field, Westfield, Massachusetts: 
Operational and training facilities, $740,000. 

“Bethel Air National Guard Base, Bethel, 
Minnesota: Site improvements, $500,000. 

“Birmingham Municipal Airport, Birming- 
ham, Alabama: Operational and training 
facilities, $150,000. 

“Byrd Field, Richmond, Virginia: Supply 
facilities, $50,000. 

“Camp Williams, Camp Douglas, Wiscon- 
sin: Operational and training facilities, 
$579,000. 

“Capital Airport, Springfield, Illinois: 
Supply facilities, $78,000. 

“Des Moines Municipal Airport, Des Moines, 
Iowa: Operational and training facilities, 
$53,000. 

“Geiger Field, Spokane, Washington: Op- 
erational and training facilities, maintenance 
facilities, supply facilities, and utilities and 
ground improvements, $1,308,000. 

“Grenier Air Force Base, Manchester, New 
Hampshire: Operational and training facili- 
ties, $170,000. 

“Gulfport Municipal Airport, Gulfport, 
Mississippi: Supply facilities, $362,000. 

“Hayward Municipal Airport, Hayward, 
California: Operational and training facili- 
ties, $113,000. 

“Hensley Field, Grand Prairie, Texas: Op- 
erational and training facilities, and supply 
facilities, $1,862,000. 

“Hubbard Field, Reno, Nevada: Opera- 
tional and training facilities, and supply 
facilities, $159,000. 

“Kellogg Field, Battle Creek, Michigan: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, and utilities and ground 
improvements, $1,136,000. 

“Kirtland Air Force Base, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico: Operational and training facili- 
ties, and supply facilities, $570,000. 

“Martinsburg Municipal Airport, Martins- 
burg, West Virginia: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, $123,000. 

“O'Hare International Airport, Chicago, 
Tilinois: Operational and training facilities, 
$1,099,000. 
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“Ontario International Airport, Ontario, 
California: Operational and training facili- 
ties, $127,000. 

“Portland Municipal Airport, Portland, 
Oregon: Supply facilities and maintenance 
facilities, $233,000. 

“Rosecrans Field, Saint Joseph, Missouri: 
Operational and training facilities, and sup- 
ply facilities, $123,000. 

San Juan International Airport, San Juan, 
Puerto Rico: Supply facilities, $70,000. 

“Sky Harbor Airport, Phoenix, Arizona: 
Operational and training facilities, $655,000. 

“Standiford Field, Louisville, Kentucky: 
Operational and training facilities, and ad- 
ministrative facilities, $715,000. 

“Theodore F. Green Airport, Providence, 
Rhode Island: Operational and training fa- 
cilities, $213,000. 

“Travis Field, Savannah, Georgia: Housing, 
supply facilities and utilities, $317,000. 

“Various locations: Runway arrestor bar- 
riers, $300,000. 

“(3) For Department of the Army: 

“Army Reserve 

“Batavia, New York: Training facilities, 
$171,000. 

“Beckley, West Virginia: Training facili- 
ties, $289,000. 

“Beloit, Wisconsin: 
$157,000. 

“Canandaigua, New York; Training facili- 
ties, $171,000. 

“Canton, Ohio: Training facilities, $40,000. 

“Cheyenne, Wyoming: Training facilities, 
$149,000. 

“Durant, 
$141,000. 

“Fargo, North Dakota: Training facilities, 
$149,000. 

“Fremont, Ohio: Training facilities, $149,- 
000. 

“Galesburg, Illinois: Training facilities, 
$157,000. 

“Greenwood, South Carolina: Training fa- 
cilities, $85,000. 

“Hempstead, New York (Nr2): Training 
facilities, $536,000. 

“Johnstown, Pennsylvania: Training facili- 
ties, $99,000. 

“Kewaunee, Wisconsin; Training facilities, 
$157,000. 

“Madison, Wisconsin (Nr2): Training fa- 
cilities, $490,000. 

“Oklahoma City, Oklahoma (Nr2): Train- 
ing facilities, $443,000. 

“Saint Marys, Ohio: 
$149,000. 

“Saint Marys, Pennsylvania: Training fa- 
cilities, $149,000. 

Salinas, California: 
$164,000. 

“Sinton, Texas: Training facilities, $134,- 
000. 
“Stockton, California: Training facilities, 
$164,000. 

“Warren, Ohio: Training facilities, $289,- 
000. 
“Weirton, West Virginia: Training facili- 
ties, $149,000. : 

“San Jose, California: Road improvements, 
$32,000. 

“Land acquisition: 
$419,000. 


“Army National Guard of the United States 
“(Armory) 


“Ackerman, Mississippi: Training facilities, 
$54,000. 

“Agawam, Massachusetts: Training facil- 
ities, $210,000. 


Training facilities, 


Oklahoma: Training facilities, 


Training facilities, 


Training facilities, 


Training facilities, 


Texas: Training facilities, 
$231,000. 
“A eville, North Carolina: Training facil- 


ities, $132,000. 


“Ashford, Alabama: Training facilities, 
$70,000, 
“Atlanta, Georgia: Training facilities, 
$132,000. 


“Batesburg, South Carolina: Training fa- 
cilities, $99,000. 


August 6 


“Batesville, Mississippi: Training facilities, 
$54,000. 
c ey, West Virginia: Training facili- 
ties, $200,000. 
Training 


“Belfast, Maine: 
$75,000. 

“Belmont, North Carolina: Training facil- 
ities, $98,000. 

“Belton, South Carolina: Training facil- 
ities, $122,000. 

“Belton, Texas: Training facilities, $86,000. 

“Berryville, Arkansas: Training facilities, 
$45,000. 

“Berryville, Virginia: Training facilities, 


facilities, 


Alaska: Training facilities, 

“Bethlehem, Pennsylvania: Training facil- 
ities, $45,000. 

“Boston, Massachusetts: Training facil- 
ities, $270,000. 

“Bridgeport, Alabama: Training facilities, 
$70,000. 

“Brunswick, Maine: Training facilities, 
$75,000. 

“Caldwell, Training 
$135,000. 


Ohio: facilities, 


Georgia: Training facilities, 


“Camden, Tennessee: Training facilities, 
$91,000. 
“Carlisle, Pennsylvania: Training facilities, 


$45,000. 

“Catskill, New York: Training facilities, 
$300,000. 

“Chesterfield, South Carolina: Training fa- 
cilities, $99,000. 

“Chester, Pennsylvania: Training facilities, 
$206,000. 

“Cincinnati, 
$300,000. 

“Clarksburg, West Virginia: Training fa- 
cilities, $189,000. 

“Clayton, New Mexico: Training facilities, 
$57,000. 

“Clover, South Carolina: Training facili- 
ties, $99,000. 

“Cody, Wyoming: Training facilities, 
$142,000. 

“Concord, New Hampshire: Training facil- 
ities, $375,000. 

“Crossville, Tennessee: Training facilities, 
$91,000, 

“Cuero, Texas: Training facilities, $93,000. 

“Culver City, California: Training facil- 
ities, $38,000. 

“Dallas Number 5, Texas: Training facil- 
ities, $154,000. 

“Dayton, Tennessee: Training facilities, 
$91,000. 

“Duluth, Minnesota: 


Ohio: Training facilities, 


Training facilities, 
Georgia: Training facilities, 


“Edna, Texas: Training facilities, $93,000. 

“El Campo, Texas: Training facilities, 
$104,000. 

“Espanola, New Mexico: Training facilities, 
$57,000. 

“Fairbanks, Alaska: 
$277,000. 

“Farmville, North Carolina: Training facil- 
ities, $98,000. 

“Fontana, California: Training facilities, 
$105,000. 

“Franklin, Tennessee: Training facilities, 
$91,000. 

“Fredericktown, Missouri: Training facil- 
ities, $135,000. 

“Gainesville, Florida: Training, facilities, 
$120,000. 

“Gainesville, 
$111,000. 
een Maine: Training facilities, $75,- 
“Gassaway, West Virginia: Training fa- 
cilities, $189,000. 

“Greensboro, North Carolina: Training fa- 
cilities, $357,000. 

“Greenville, Ohio: 
$165,000. 


Training facilities, 


Texas: Training facilities, 


Training facilities, 
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“Hammonton, New Jersey: Training fa- 
cilities, $175,000. 

“Harriman, Tennessee: Training facilities, 
$91,000. 

“Hendersonville, North Carolina: Train- 
ing facilities, $120,000. 

“Hollister, California: Training facilities, 
$105,000. 

“Honey Grove, Texas: Training facilities, 
$90,000. 

“Houston Number 1, Texas: Training fa- 
cilities, $323,000. 

“Houston Number 2, Texas: Training fa- 
cilities, $264.000. 

“Jerome, Idaho: Training 
$52,000. 

“Johnston, South Carolina: Training fa- 
cilities, $99,000. 

“Juncos, Puerto Rico; Training facilities, 
$38,000. 

“Juneau, 
$450,000. 

“Kannapolis, North Carolina; Training fa- 
cilities, $109,000. 

“Kealakekua, Hawaii: 
$145,000. 

“Ketchikan, 
$277,000. 

“Keyser, West Virginia: Training facilities, 
$157,000. 

“Kingsport, Tennessee: Training facilities, 
$165,000. 

“Lake City, South Carolina: 
cilities, $99,000. 

“Lasker-Woodland, North Carolina: Train- 
ing facilities, $103,000. 

“Laurinburg, North Carolina: Training fa- 
cilities, $105,000. 

“Lincolnton, North Carolina: Training fa- 
cilities, $95,000. 

“Ligonier, Pennsylvania: Training facili- 
ties, $45,000. 

“Little Rock, Arkansas: Training facilities, 
$260,000. 

“Livingston, Tennessee: 
ties, $91,000. 

“Logan, West Virginia: Training facilities, 


facilities, 


Alaska: Training facilities, 


Training facilities, 
Alaska: Training facilities, 


Training fa- 


Training facili- 


Wyoming: Training facilities, 

“Marietta, Georgia: 
$90,000. 

“Mayaguez, Puerto Rico: Training facili- 
ties, $160,000. 

“Middleboro, Kentucky: Training facilities, 
$130,000. 

“Millinocket, Maine: 
$75,000. 

“Minneapolis, Minnesota: Training facili- 
ties, $88,000. 

“Nashville, North Carolina: Training fa- 
cilities, $98,000. 

“New Bern, Tennessee: Training facilities, 
$91,000. 

“New London, Connecticut: Training fa- 
cilities, $360,000. 

“Norfolk, Virginia: Training facilities, 
$441,000. 

“Northwest St. Paul, Minnesota: Training 
facilities, $130,000. 

“Oak Ridge, Tennessee: Training facilities, 
$142,000. 

“Ocean Springs, Mississippi: Training fa- 
cilities, $54,000. 

“Pacolet Mills, South Carolina: Training 
facilities, $99,000. 

“Patchogue, New York: Training facilities, 
$375,000. 

“Persons, Tennessee: Training facilities, 
$91,000. 

“Phoenix, Arizona: 
$65,000. 


Training facilities, 


Training facilities, 


Training facilities, 


facilities, 


“Pitman, New Jersey: Training facilities, 
$175,000. 

“Portland, Maine: Training 
$75,000. 

“Preston, Idaho: Training facilities, 
$57,000. 

“Princeton, New Jersey: Training facili- 
ties, $175,000. 
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“Pulaski, Virginia: Training facilities, 


$135,000. 

“Quitman, Georgia: Training facilities, 
$90,000. 

“Reynolds, Georgia: Training facilities, 
$90,000. 


“Richmond, Virginia: Training facilities, 
$441,000 

“Rigby, Idaho: Training facilities, $57,000. 

ham, North Carolina: Training 

facilities, $98,000. 

“Roseboro, North Carolina: Training facil- 
ities, $98,000. 

“Saco, Maine: $150,000. 

“Salem, New Jersey: 
$15,000. 

“Salem, Oregon: Training facilities, $161,- 


Training facilities, 


000. 

“Salem, South Dakota: Training facilities, 
$150,000. 

“San Fernando, California: Training facili- 
ties, $115,000. 

“San Rafael (Fairfax), California: Train- 
ing facilities, $115,000. 

“Saranac Lake, New York: Training facili- 
ties, $300,000. 

“Saugus, Massachusetts: Training facili- 
ties, $210,000. 

“Shallotte, North Carolina: Training facil- 
ities, $95,000. 

“Silver City, New Mexico: Training facili- 
ties, $57,000. 

“Sitka, Alaska: Training facilities, $45,000. 

“Smithfield, North Carolina: Training fa- 
cilities, $98,000. 

“Smithtown, New York: Training facilities, 
$300,000. 

“Socorro, New Mexico: Training facilities, 
$57,000. 

“South Boston, Massachusetts: Training 
facilities, $360,000. 

“South Pittsburg, Tennessee: Training fa- 
cilities, $91,000. 

“South Portland, Maine: Training facili- 
ties, $150,000. 

“Saint George, South Carolina: Training 
facilities, $99,000. 

“Stillwater, Minnesota: Training facilities, 
$37,000. 


“Storm Lake, Iowa: Training facilities, 
$95,000. 

“Sturgis, Michigan: Training facilities, 
$220,000. 

“Swanton, Vermont: Training facilities, 
$137,000. 

“Tell City, Indiana: Training facilities, 
$188,000. 

“Texarkana, Texas: Training facilities, 
$153,000. 

“Twin Falls, Idaho: Training facilities, 
$90,000. 

“Valparaiso, Indiana: Training facilities, 
$188,000. 

“Ventura, California: Training facilities, 
$115,000. 

“Wahoo, Nebraska: Training facilities, 


$115,000. 

“Wallace, North Carolina: Training facili- 
ties, $95,000. 

“Waverly, Tennessee: Training facilities, 
$91,000. 

“Waynesboro, Tennessee: Training facili- 
ties, $91,000. 

“Weston, West Virginia: Training facili- 
ties, $189,000. 

“Whitman, Massachusetts: Training facili- 
ties, $210,000. 

“Whitmire, South Carolina: Training fa- 
cilities, $99,000. 

“Winnemucca, Nevada: Training facilities, 
$110,000. 

“Yates Center, Kansas: Training facilities, 
$93,000. 

“Yuma, Arizona: Training facilities, $45,- 
000. 
“Army National Guard of the United States 

“(Nonarmory) 

“Anchorage, Alaska: Administrative and 
supply facilities, $192,000. 

“Augusta, Maine: Administrative and sup- 
ply facilities, $190,000. 
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“Burlington, Vermont: Administrative and 
supply facilities, $208,000. 

“Camp Beauregard, Louisiana: Administra- 
tive and supply facilities, $325,000. 

“Camp Bea Louisiana: Mainte- 
nance facilities, $279,000. 

“Camp Butner, North Carolina: Supply fa- 
cilities, $353,000. 

“Camp Dodge, Iowa: Maintenance facili- 
ties, $80,000. 

“Camp Dodge, 
$120,000. 

“Camp Shelby, Mississippi: Maintenance 
facilities, $165,000. 

“Columbia, South Carolina: Maintenance 
facilities, $80,000. 

“Concord, New Hampshire: Administrative 
and supply facilities, $145,000. 

“Culbertson, Montana: Maintenance facili- 
ties, $73,000. 

“Jefferson City, Missouri: 
and supply facilities, $113,000. 

“Kalispell, Montana: Maintenance facili- 
ties, $67,000. 

“Nashville, Tennessee; Administrative and 
supply facilities, $493,000. 

“Salt Lake City, Utah: Maintenance facili- 
ties, $235,000. 

“Trenton, New Jersey: Supply facilities, 
$80,000. 

“(4) For all reserve components: Facilities 
made necessary by changes in the assignment 
of weapons or equipment to reserve forces 
units, if the Secretary of Defense or his 
designee determines that deferral of such 
facilities for inclusion in the next law au- 
thorizing appropriations for specific facili- 
ties for reserve forces would be inconsistent 
with the interests of national security and 
if the Secretary of Defense or his designee 
notifies the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives immediately upon reaching a 
final decision to implement, of the nature 
and estimated cost of any facility to be 
undertaken under this subsection. 

“Sec. 604. The first sentence of section 
2233a of title 10, United States Code, does 
not apply to— 

“(a) facilities that— 

“(1) have been the subject of consultation 
with the Committees on Armed Services of 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
before July 1, 1958; 

“(2) are under contract before July 1, 
1960; and 

“(3) are funded from appropriations made 
before the date of enactment of this Act; or 

“(b) facilities that are authorized by sec- 
tion 603 (4) of this Act; or 

“(c) The following facilities for the Air 
National Guard of the United States: 

“(1) Milford Point, Connecticut: Opera- 
tion and training facilities, $337,000. 

“(2) Wellesley, Massachusetts: Opera- 
tional and training facilities, $319,000. 

“(3) Westchester County Airport, White 
Plains, New York: Operational and training 
facilities, $105,000. 

“Sec. 605. The Secretary of Defense may 
establish or develop installations and facili- 
ties under this title without regard to sec- 
tions 3648 and 3734 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended, and section 4774 (d) and 9774 
(d) of title 10, United States Code. The 
authority to place permanent or temporary 
improvements on land includes authority for 
surveys, administration, overhead, planning, 
and supervision incident to construction. 
That authority may be exercised before title 
to the land is approved under section 355 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended, and even 
though the land is held temporarily. The 
authority to acquire real estate or land in- 
cludes authority to make surveys and to 
acquire land, and interests in land (including 
temporary use), by gift, purchase, exchange 
of Government-owned land, or otherwise. 

“Sec. 606. Appropriations for facilities 
projects authorized by section 603 for the 
respective reserve components of the armed 
forces may not exceed— 


Iowa: Supply facilities, 


Administrative 
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“(1) for Department of the Navy: Naval 
and Marine Corps Reserves, $11,886,000. 

“(2) for Department of the Air Force: 

“(a) Air Force Reserve, $5,054,000; 

“(b) Air National Guard of the United 
States, $11,976,000. 

“(3) for Department of the Army: Army 
Reserve and Army National Guard of the 
United States, $28,330,000. 

“Sec. 607. (a) Any of the amounts named 
in section 603 of this Act may, in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of Defense, be in- 
creased by 15 per centum, but the total cost 
for all projects authorized for the Naval and 
Marine Corps Reserves, the Air Force Reserve, 
the Air National Guard of the United States, 
and the Army Reserve and the Army National 
Guard of the United States, may not exceed 
the amounts named in clauses 1, 2 (a), 2 (b), 
and 3 of section 606 respectively. 

“(b) The Secretary of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, respectively, may, in the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of Defense, establish or 
develop facilities for Reserve forces other 
than those facilities authorized by section 
603 of this Act, except that (1) the total cost 
of such facilities by any service shall not 
exceed 10 per centum of the total amount 
authorized to be expended by that service 
for projects under such section, and (2) the 
total cost for all projects established or de- 
veloped by any service under the authority 
of this subsection shall not, when added to 
the total cost of the projects established or 
developed by such service under the authority 
of section 603, exceed the amounts prescribed 
by clauses 1, 2 (a), 2 (b), 3, of section 606, 
respectively. 

“Sec. 608. This title may be cited as the 
"Reserve Forces Facilities Act of 1958’.” 

And the Senate agreed to the same. 

CARL VINSON, 

OverTon Brooks, 

PauL J. KILDAY, 

Cart T. DURHAM, 

L. MENDEL RIVERS, 

LESLIE C. ARENDS, 

LEON H. GAVIN, 

Bos WILSON, 

KATHERINE ST. GEORGE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
JOHN STENNIS, 
HENRY M. JACKSON, 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
FRANCIS CASE, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


On July 10, the House of Representatives 
passed H. R. 13015, which was the fiscal year 
1959 military construction and authorization 
for the three military departments and the 
Department of Defense. For the first time, 
the bill also contains authority for Reserve 
component construction, 

The larger differences and the action agreed 
upon by the conferees are as follows: 

TITLE I 
Army 

In the Army title of the bill, the following 
items were in disagreement: The deletion by 
the Senate of hospitals at Carlisle Barracks, 
Pa., and Fort McClellan, Ala.; the deletion 
of a real-estate acquisition at Baywood Park, 
Calif.; the elimination of authority for con- 
struction of troop housing at Camp Desert 
Rock, Nev., and the elimination of Capehart 
housing units at Fort Bragg, N. C., and Fort 
Eustis, Va. 

More importantly, the House and Senate 
versions of the bill were in disagreement with 
respect to the removal from the Army title of 
approximately $137 million representing con- 
struction for defense missiles and the place- 
ment of that authority in title IV of the bill 
under the Secretary of Defense. 

Another area of disagreement involved the 
raising of the House figure of $10 million to 
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$25 million for authority to construct facili- 
ties made necessary by changes in Army mis- 
sions, new weapons development, new and 
unforeseen research and development re- 
quirements, or improved production sched- 
ules. 

Section 109 of the “Army” title relative to 
the San Jacinto Ordnance Depot, Houston, 
Tex., was a further item in disagreement. 

Under the wording in the House version of 
the bill, it was mandatory that this depot be 
moved from its present location to the Point- 
Aux-Pins area, Alabama. The Senate varied 
the House version of this section in a number 
of respects. The most important change 
made by the Senate was to require that the 
depot be moved from Houston, Tex., “unless 
the Secretary of Defense finds after due in- 
vestigation that such action would be inimi- 
cal to the national security.” 

The House and Senate conferees resolved 
these differences as follows: 

The Senate receded with respect to the 
provision of hospitals at Carlisle Barracks, 
Pa. and Fort McClellan, Ala. 

The House receded with respect to the 
acquisition of real estate at Baywood Park, 
Calif., and also with respect to the provision 
of troop housing at Camp Desert Rock, Nev. 
The House further receded with respect to 
the provision of Capehart housing at Fort 
Bragg, N. C., and Fort Eustis, Va. 

The difference between the Senate and 
House versions of the bill with respect to 
defense missiles was resolved to the satisfac- 
tion of all conferees by the deletion of sec- 
tion 402 of the bill as it appeared in the 
Senate version and inserting in lieu thereof 
a section 402, which renders entirely clear 
that the Secretary of Defense must make a 
decision with respect to the type of missile 
which is to be used and grants the Secretary 
of Defense authority to transfer funds be- 
tween the Army and the Air Force in con- 
sonance with his decision. 

With respect to San Jacinto, the House 
accepted the Senate version with an amend- 
ment. This amendment will require that 
should the San Jacinto Ordnance Depot be 
turned over to the General Services Admin- 
istration for disposal, the requirement that 
the Department of the Army come into agree- 
ment with the Senate and House Armed 
Services Committees in accordance with ex- 
isting law, will still obtain. The only other 
change made in this section was to require 
that if the Secretary of Defense determines 
that the depot should be moved, it be moved 
in 24 months rather than the 36 months set 
out in the Senate version of the bill. 

In this connection, the conferees wish to 
draw attention to that portion of the Senate 
committee report relating to San Jacinto and 
other facilities of a similar nature. It is 
realized that ammunition storage and out- 
loading facilities create hazards in the area 
surrounding them, and it is felt that all these 
installations should receive close study to 
ascertain whether they should remain in 
their present locations. The Senate con- 
ferees made particular note of the facility at 
Port Chicago being in this category and 
pointed out that the reason why the Senate 
committee has not taken action with respect 
to the movement of this installation is the 
fact that the Department of Defense indicates 
that its existence at its present location is 
essential to national security and that no 
satisfactory alternate site has been found on 
the Pacific coast. 

As stated above, the House version of the 
bill contained an authority in the amount 
of $10 million to be used to construct facili- 
ties made necessary by changes in Army mis- 
sions, etc. The Senate version on the other 
hand contained authority in the amount of 
$25 million for this purpose. The House and 
Senate conferees resolved this difference by 
setting a sum of $17,500,000 as an amount 
adequate to cover the contingencies contem- 
plated by this portion of the bill. 
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TITLE TI 
Navy 

The only major areas of disagreement in 
the Navy title of the bill were the granting 
of authority for the construction of a dry- 
dock at the Naval Shipyard, Charleston, 
S. C.; the addition by the Senate of a 
Marine Corps Auxiliary Air Station, Yuma, 
Ariz.; the deletion by the Senate of a classi- 
fied facility in section 202; the raising from 
$10 million to $25 million authority relating 
to changes in Navy missions, etc., as is de- 
scribed above with respect to a similar au- 
thority for the Army; and authority to con- 
struct 1,000 units of Capehart housing at the 
Naval Base, San Diego, Calif., together with 
the transfer of certain land necessary for this 
housing. 

These changes were resolved as follows: 

The House receded with respect to the 
drydock at Charleston, S. C., with an amend- 
ment. The amendment contemplates that 
authority in the amount of $500,000 will be 
provided for necessary design, plans, and 
other necessary work preliminary to the ini- 
tiation of construction of this. important 
facility. It is the intention of the conferees 
that this authority be available for the re- 
moval and/or relocation of any structures in 
the area in which the construction is con- 
templated. The insertion by the Senate of 
the authority for the Marine Corps Auxiliary 
Air Station, Yuma, Ariz., was agreed to by 
the House conferees with an amendment pro- 
viding for the acquisition of the necessary 
real estate. The Senate receded with respect 
to the authority which appeared in the House 
version of the bill for a classified facility in 
section 202. Another classified facility in an 
amount approximating $1,200,000 was re- 
moved from this section at the insistence of 
the House conferees. 

Again, the compromise figure of $17,500,- 
000 was accepted by the conferees for con- 
struction made necessary in Navy missions, 
new weapons development, etc., as was 
reached with respect to the Army, above. 

The Senate receded with respect to the 
1,000 units of Capehart housing at the Navy 
Base, San Diego, Calif., and a minor adjust- 
ment was made with respect to the land 
necessary for this housing. The Senate had 
added Wherry acquisitions at Camp Pendle- 
ton, Calif., Twentynine Palms, Calif., and at 
Squantum Gardens, Mass. The House re- 
ceded with respect to these three additions. 


TITLE I 
Air Force 


There were few areas of disagreement in 
the Air Force title of the bill. These were 
the provision of facilities at Lowry Air Force 
Base, Colo., which the House allowed but 
the Senate deleted. The Senate had in- 
serted authority for construction at Moody 
Air Force Base, Ga. The House version of 
the bill had no similar item. Also, the House 
had provided authority for troop housing 
construction at Barksdale Air Force Base, 
La., which item was deleted by the Senate. 
The Senate had also deleted commissaries 
at Castle Air Force Base, Calif., Ellsworth 
Air Force Base, S. Dak., and Westover Air 
Force Base, Mass., and a railway facility at 
Seymour-Johnson Air Force Base, N.C. The 
Senate also had inserted a classified facility 
under the Aircraft Control and Warning 
System portion of the bill. 

A further difference involved the question 
of defense missiles as such is dealt with in 
section 302 of the bill. The only other dif- 
ference between the House and Senate ver- 
sion in the Air Force title related to the 
question of the proper sum for authority 
for construction made necessary by changes 
in Air Force missions, etc. This matter is 
dealt with with respect to section 102 under 
the Army title of the bill. The same solu- 
tion of the difference was arrived at by the 
provision of $17,500,000, as in titles I and II. 
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The other differences between the House 
and Senate versions were resolved as follows: 

The House receded with respect to Lowry 
Air Force Base primarily on the basis that 
the Air Force could no longer defend this 
item in any specific fashion since the loca- 
tion of the facility still awaits decisions 
within the Department of Defense. 

The insertion by the Senate of facilities 
for Moody Air Force Base was accepted by 
the House conferees with an amendment. 
The amendment added appropriate authority 
for troop housing and utilities at this instal- 
lation. The troop housing at Barksdale Air 
Force Base, which had been deleted by the 
Senate, was reinserted by the conferees with 
the Senate receding. The House receded 
with respect to the three commissaries men- 
tioned above. The classified facility under 
the Aircraft Control and Warning System 
was permitted to remain in the bill with the 
House receding. 

Section 302 of the bill contains authority 
similar to that contained in section 102 un- 
der the “Army” title. The solution arrived 
at with respect to this section is identical 
with that for the similar Army authority. 
This item is dealt with in some greater detail 
below. 

TITLE IV 


Secretary of Defense 


Under title IV, the Senate had inserted 
language which appeared to place operational 
authority in the Secretary of Defense with 
respect to defense missiles. As indicated 
under both the Army and Air Force portions 
of this statement, a new section was in- 
serted in lieu of section 402 of the Senate 
version of the bill. 

All conferees felt that the function of this 
new section and the purposes which it is 
designed to accomplish could best be de- 
scribed by setting out the exact language of 
this important change in the bill. This new 
language clarifies the original intent not to 
make authorizations or appropriations in 
operational matters directly to the Secretary 
of Defense. 

“Sec. 402. The Secretary of Defense or his 
designee shall, prior to the utilization of 
the funds authorized by sections 102 and 
302 of this Act for establishing or develop- 
ing classified installations and facilities for 
defense missiles by the Secretary of the 
Army and the Secretary of the Air Force, 
respectively, determine with respect to each 
defended area, which missile or combination 
of missiles will be employed in that area, 
In making such determination, the Secretary 
of Defense shall have the authority to trans- 
fer such funds as may be made available 
pursuant to the authorization contained in 
such sections for such installations and fa- 
cilities, to the Secretary of the Army or the 
Secretary of the Air Force, as the case may 
be, to enable such Secretaries to utilize the 
authority contained in such sections in ac- 
cordance with such determinations.” 


TITLE V 
General provisions 


The areas of disagreement under title V 
were not numerous but did involve matters 
of considerable importance. 

The first item of disagreement related to 
section 506 of the Senate version of the bill 
relating to contracts entered into by the 
United States. The House and Senate con- 
ferees both had exactly the same purpose in 
mind and that was to insure that to the 
maximum extent possible, construction con- 
tracts within the Department of Defense 
shall be executed under the jurisdiction and 
supervision of the Corps of Engineers, De- 
partment of the Army, or the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, Department of the Navy. 
The House conferees felt that the Senate 
language permitted a latitude which might 
fail to achieve the end sought and the Senate 
receded by accepting a new version of the 
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language appearing at the first part of sec- 
tion 506. The new language agreed upon 
by the conferees is as follows: 

“Src, 506. Contracts for construction made 
by the United States for performance within 
the United States, its Territories and posses- 
sions, under this Act shall be executed under 
the jurisdiction and supervision of the Corps 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, or the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, Department of 
the Navy, unless the Secretary of Defense de- 
termines that because such jurisdiction and 
supervision is wholly impracticable such con- 
tracts should be executed under the juris- 
diction and supervision of another depart- 
ment or Government agency.” 

The conferees wish to stress the impor- 
tance of this portion of the bill since it is 
their firm belief that the Corps of Engineers 
and the Bureau of Yards and Docks are fully 
qualified by long experience in the admin- 
istration of construction contracts and 
should, therefore, be fully utilized. It will 
be noted that the use of any other depart- 
ment or Government agency for the super- 
vision of such contracts is limited to those 
instances where their jurisdiction and su- 
pervision by the Corps or the Bureau are 
wholly impracticable. 

The next area of disagreement related to 
the exception from the repealer language of 
the backup authorization for rental guar- 
anty housing. The Senate had deleted this 
item from the bill, but receded. 

Section 512 of the bill had no counterpart 
in the House version. It is designed to permit 
all Wherry housing, whether mandatory or 
permissive, to be acquired by the military 
departments without the need for a line item 
in the annual construction bill. 

Section 513, which also had no counter- 
part in the House version, limits the number 
of surplus commodity houses to 4,000 units 
for fiscal year 1959, and Capehart houses to 
30,000 units for the same period. The House 
conferees made certain modifications to the 
Senate language which were acceptable to 
the Senate conferees. The principal change 
was the substitution for the word “con- 
structed” of the words “contracted for.” 
This will permit more orderly administra- 
tion of the law and will express in better 
terms the actual intention of the Senate. 

Subsection (d) of this section sets out the 
procedure which will be followed in the con- 
demnation of Wherry housing projects. In 
great part, this subsection repeats existing 
law. It did, however, embody certain im- 
portant differences from existing law, princi- 
pally the mandatory requirement that the 
issue of just compensation for a Wherry 
project be determined by a commission of 
three persons to be appointed by the court. 
The Senate language, as stated above, re- 
quired that compensation be determined by 
commissioners. Normal practice contem- 
plates that the court exercise discretion as 
to whether commissioners shall be appointed 
or the matter of compensation be determined 
by a jury. The Senate conferees determined 
that their language should be made permis- 
sive rather than mandatory and as this is a 
privileged motion, the Senate changed its 
language from mandatory to permissive. 
Subsection (d) (2) was stricken from the bill 
in view of the fact that the Senate’s change 
of the word “shall” to the word “may” made 
this particular subsection unnecessary. 

Section 516 of the Senate version extended 
until 1962 the period within which substand- 
ard family housing must be rehabilitated, 
converted to other use, or destroyed. The 
House conferees felt that this extension 
would tend to perpetuate a situation which 
everyone is agreed should be terminated at 
the very earliest possible date. The House 
conferees agreed, however, to a 1-year exten- 
sion, until 1961, but wish to stress their 
strong interest in the prompt reconversion or 
destruction of substandard housing. 
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TITLE VI 
Reserve forces facilities 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion authorizing the Secretaries of the 
military services with the approval of 
the Secretary of Defense, to establish or de- 
velop Reserve facilities other than those au- 
thorized by section 603 providing that the 
total cost of such facilities by any service 
would not exceed 10 percent of the total 
amount authorized to be expended by that 
service and would not exceed the total 
amount authorized for such service. 

The Senate amendment provides a flexibil- 
ity for the military services which appears to 
be necessary. This is particularly true in 
that the bill is the first wherein reserve facil- 
ity construction has been authorized by line 
item instead of by general authorizations as 
has been done in the past. 

In addition, it will allow minor deviations 
from the line items contained in the bill in 
the event State or Federal authorities find 
that a project is needed prior to the submis- 
sion of the next annual military construc- 
tion bill, 

The House recedes. 

The House bill contained authorization for 
35 National Guard armories at a cost of 
$5,007,000. The Senate amendment added 
108 armories at an additional cost of $15,- 
093,000. 

The managers on the part of the House 
concurred with the Senate in that addi- 
tional guard armories are needed. Further- 
more, the States have appropriated and made 
available as matching funds $35 million 
which cannot be used until the Federal Gov- 
ernment contributes its share. 

At the present time the National Guard 
Bureau estimates that more than 700 guard 
armories are still needed throughout the 
country. In view of this shortage it was 
believed that guard facilities in excess of 
those contained in the House bill should be 
authorized. 

The House recedes. 

CARL VINSON, 

OVERTON BROOKS, 

PAUL J. KILDAY, 

CARL T. DURHAM, 

L. MENDEL RIVERS, 

LESLIE C. ARENDS, 

LEON C. GAVIN, 

Bos WILSON, 

KATHARINE ST. GEORGE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this is one of the most 
important bills that has been considered 
by the House during this session. 

When the bill passed the House, it 
authorized an expenditure of $1,658,491,- 
000. When the bill passed the Senate 
it authorized an expenditure of $1,644,- 
641,000. As a result of the conference 
between the House and the Senate, the 
bill now is $21,616,000 less than the 
House version and $6,766,000 less than 
the Senate version. 

The Senate included 108 National 
Guard armories. This, therefore, makes 
a total Reserve program in the bill of 
259 Reserve installations. 

Mr. Speaker, there are only two mat- 
ters in this conference report that I 
desire to discuss. One has reference to 
what is known as the condemnation of 
Wherry housing projects. The House 
version on this bill has no language 
whatever relating to condemnation of 
Wherry housing since it was satisfied 
to permit the regular condemnation 
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proceedings under existing laws to pre- 
vail. The bill, as it passed the Senate, 
required that when a Wherry housing 
project was condemned, the compensa- 
tion that was to be paid to the owner 
should be determined by a Commission. 
This was a mandatory provision and 
varied from the tradition law on this 
subject rather radically. 

Mr. Speaker, under the fifth amend- 
ment and the court decisions which 
have followed from this provision, and 
also under the Rules of Federal Pro- 
cedure, the question of just compen- 
sation has always been determined 
either through the appointment of Com- 
missioners or the use of a jury. It has 
been discretionary with the court as to 
which of these courses should be fol- 
lowed. Under the Senate language, the 
right of a jury trial would have been 
eliminated and the court would have 
no choice but to appoint a Commission, 
The Senate conferees decided that, per- 
haps, that was not a wise amendment 
to the bill and, therefore, receded and 
insisted that the mandatory language 
for the appointment of the Commission 
be changed to permissive language 
which will allow either the use of a 
jury or the appointment of Commission- 
ers. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, the net 
effect of this act is to place the law 
relative to the determination of just 
compensation where it was before, and 
the value will be determined as it al- 
ways has been for any property acquired 
by the United States through condemna- 
tion proceedings. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that is sufficient 
information to the House to clear up 
that point. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. Iyield. 

Mr. RAINS. As I understood the dis- 
tinguished gentleman, he stated that 
the only change in the language which 
the Senate had in its bill was that it 
was changed from “shall” to “may” with 
reference to that particular type of con- 
demnation proceeding; is that correct? 

Mr. VINSON. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. RAINS. There was no change, 
as I read the report, made in the so- 
called formula. It is the same as in the 
present law; is that correct? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes; as far as the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services conferees are 
concerned—that is correct. In that con- 
nection, may I say to the distinguished 
gentleman from Alabama, there is an 
important difference between the meth- 
od of determining value for Wherry 
houses in the armed services construc- 
tion bill and in the banking and currency 
bill which has passed the Senate. In 
our bill, we permit the determination 
of value to be done in the traditional 
fashion and without in any way condi- 
tioning the elements which a court may 
consider in arriving at just compensa- 
tion. This is a tried and true method 
which has been used ever since the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, and I see no 
reason to change it. In the banking 
and currency bill, however, the court ap- 
parently will not be allowed to function 
as a free agent but, if I read your bill 
correctly, will be required to give spe- 
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cial consideration to certain elements 
of value. These elements are always 
considered by the court, but they con- 
stitute only some of the elements in the 
whole process of value determination. 

Mr. RAINS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, as I read the report, I do 
not see any difference in the formula 
that is in the Banking and Currency 
Committee bill that has been reported 
because it does not change the formula 
which has been in the law, both in the 
military construction bill and in the 
Banking and Currency Committee bill 
for the last 3 or 4 years. You did not 
change that law; did you? 

Mr. VINSON. No. May I say, Mr. 
Speaker, that when the Committee on 
Banking and Currency submits its bill, I 
hope to be able to obtain the floor to 
point out what I consider to be the prop- 
er considerations in regard to the values 
in condemnation proceedings. I trust 
we will debate that at that time, if that 
is satisfactory to the gentleman. 

Mr. RAINS. That is satisfactory, but 
I am unable to see where there is any 
difference, and I would be glad if the 
gentleman would state, if he can, what 
the difference is. 

Mr. VINSON. The gentleman’s for- 
mula, as set out in the Banking and 
Currency Committee, is that the Com- 
missioners shall take into consideration 
the replacement cost today, minus a de- 
preciation. We think that should not 
be spelled out in that kind of language, 
because if you take that into consid- 
eration it is bound, in some instances, 
to increase the value of the property, 
and restricts the freedom of the court 
to determine value. 

Mr. Speaker, I have one other point 
that I desire to call attention to, if the 
House will bear with me. I will not take 
long, and this is very important. The 
House will recall that in the public 
works bill there was a mandatory pro- 
vision relating to what is known as the 
San Jacinto Ordnance Depot, Houston, 
Tex. That language made it mandatory 
that this ordnance facility in the vi- 
cinity of Houston, Tex., should be dis- 
posed of. The House language required 
the Secretary of the Army to dispose 
of it. The Senate version varies from 
the House language in the following 
manner. The Senate language says that 
the Secretary of the Army is authorized 
and directed to make the San Jacinto 
Ordnance Depot available to the Ad- 
ministrator of the General Services Ad- 
ministration for disposal, unless the Sec- 
retary of Defense finds that after due 
investigation such action would be inim- 
ical to the national security. Our House 
version is absolutely mandatory, but the 
Senate language is discretionary. The 
question of whether the depot will be 
moved is left to the determination of 
the Secretary of Defense, based upon 
whether it would be inimical to the na- 
tional security. So I think the Senate 
language—and the House conferees—is 
much preferable to this House version. 
Therefore we accepted the Senate lan- 
guage. 

Mr. 
yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 


GROSS. Will the gentleman 
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Mr. GROSS. It would have been 
much more preferable if it had been 
stricken out altogether. 

Mr, VINSON. I differ with the dis- 
tinguished gentleman, because I think 
the facts were not pointed out suff- 
ciently. We just read in the papers of 
@ great explosion that occurred in Bra- 
m a few days ago at a similar installa- 

on. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, I am sure we han- 
dle our explosives differently than the 
Brazilians. 

Mr. VINSON. Well, we had a large 
explosion in Port Chicago. Over 300 
people were killed. 

Let me show you another safeguard 
we have here. We put a provision in 
this conference report, agreed to by the 
Senate, that whenever disposal is made 
of this property it must be cleared 
through the Armed Services Committees 
of the House and Senate. So therefore 
the two committees will have to see that 
the Government receives a fair value for 
this property if the Secretary deter- 
mines to move the facilities. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. If this proposition 
comes to the House Committee on 
Armed Services and there is any diver- 
gence of views, will the gentleman then 
bring it to the floor and let us decide it 
here? 

Mr. VINSON. No. I think you can 
trust the House committee to see that 
not only in this instance but in every 
other instance the interest of the Gov- 
ernment will be protected; that we get 
value for what we sell. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks, and I 
reserve the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, the adop- 
tion of the conference report on the 
military construction bill marks the con- 
clusion of legislation to be reported by 
the House Committee on Armed Services 
for the 85th Congress. So I think it 
would be appropriate at this time to give 
a brief summary of the committee's ac- 
tivities during this Congress. 

During the second session the full 
committee has held 84 meetings, and 
the subcommittees have held 65 meet- 
ings, for a total of 149 meetings on 
legislative matters. 

The committee and its subcommittees 
have considered in excess of 75 bills, of 
which 46 were reported to the House. 

The Real Estate and Construction 
Subcommittee has considered and ap- 
proved the following projects: 151 real 
estate projects, 1 of which covered 37 
installations; 32 Capehart housing proj- 
ects, involving 10,207 units; 56 housing 
projects involving 1,643 units to be con- 
structed by appropriated funds; 19 
Wherry acquisition projects, including 
15,339 units; 6 surplus commodity hous- 
ing projects, including 1,784 units. 

The Subcommittee for Special Inves- 
tigations has conducted 8 public hear- 
ings and 19 executive hearings, and has 
processed 76 inquiries from Congres- 
sional offices. 


Is there 
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From January 15, 1957, until this date 
there have been 140 meetings of the full 
committee, 151 meetings of the subcom- 
mittees, and 74 meetings of the Subcom- 
mittee for Special Investigations, for a 
total of 365 meetings on legislative and 
investigative activities of the committee 
during the 85th Congress. 

More than 175 bills and resolutions 
were considered during this Congress. 
The committee reported 109 bills and 
resolutions, and 106 of these have passed 
the House. 

In addition to these legislative and in- 
vestigative actions of the committee, the 
Subcommittee on Real Estate and Con- 
struction has considered and approved 
the following military transactions: Real 
estate, 273 projects; Capehart housing, 
60 projects, 21,827 units; appropriated 
fund housing, 61 projects, 1,897 units; 
Wherry acquisition, 50 projects, 25,844 
units; surplus commodity housing, 9 
projects, 5,784 units. 

There have been 96 printed commit- 
tee hearings, containing in excess of 
8,200 pages of testimony. 

Mr. Speaker, the foregoing represents 
a record of which every member of the 
committee can be justly proud, and I 
want to take this opportunity to pub- 
licly commend each of them for their 
outstanding efforts in the accomplish- 
ment of this record. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, the committee is 
well aware that its efforts would be 
meaningless without the continuing sup- 
port of the Members of the House. The 
committee has received the wholehearted 
support of the Members of the House, 
and for this we wish to express our 
deepest appreciation. 

This bill authorizes Reserve facility 
projects as follows: 


Army National Guard_-......-.-.-.--. 143 
PROTA a cacaunewencne cs mmeme mn 24 
CORY Rr RR Oat ho ponies pe niente rte polessoca nite maleate 32 
Marine Corps Reserve.--.------------. 4 
Ait FOLOS TROT VE. aaan an a 10 
Air National Guard.....-.....---.----. 29 

Army National Guard (nonarmory 
PROMO) cake EATE, ARENE EREA 7 
aR i Aoa E A TE. 259 


Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. ARENDS]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my great privilege to serve in this 
body for 24 years. During all this time 
I have been a member of the Committee 
on Military Affairs and what is now the 
Committee on Armed Services. I have 
been proud to be a member of this com- 
mittee, but I must reluctantly say I am 
by no means proud of what my commit- 
tee presents to this House today in this 
conference report on the military con- 
struction bill. 

I do not recall any occasion when I 
have opposed a conference report filed 
by my Committee on Armed Services. 
Today, for the first time in 24 years, I 
rise to express my opposition to the 
pending report. 

To be sure, this bill is important to 
our national defense. It authorizes 
many projects that I deem essential. 
In that respect it has considerable merit. 

But there are two specific features of 
this measure that are of such a flagrant 
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nature that I. am constrained to vote 
against this conference report. I can- 
not in good conscience do otherwise. 
When I signed this report as one of the 
conferees I reserved the right to oppose 
it on the floor. 

However meritorious many features of 
this bill may be, I would be derelict in 
my duty to you and to the people I rep- 
resent if I did not protest against two 
items. At the very least, I should call 
your attention to them. 

This bill embodies what I consider to 
be nothing more nor less than a legali- 
zation of a deliberate land grab for 
the benefit of some people at the expense 
of all the people we represent. This bill 
embodies what I shall call a $44 million 
deal, for which we all shall pay, for the 
benefit of a few people of the State of 
Texas. 

I raised this question before when we 
had the bill up for consideration. At 
that time I did not have all the infor- 
mation I now have with respect to what 
is known as the San Jacinto Ordnance 
Depot at Houston, Tex. What I then 
suspected I now know to be a fact. 

In the form that this bill passed the 
House it embodied a provision which 
required the Secretary of the Army to 
sell this depot. This facility is impor- 
tant to our national defense. It is one 
of the safest and one of the best we 
have. It is located on the Houston ship 
channel, whereby we would have access 
to the sea. That was one of the reasons 
why the site was originally ¿elected in 
1941 for the location of this facility. At 
that time the people of Houston, Tex., 
were delighted that the Federal Govern- 
ment saw fit to place in this area a 
vitally important defense facility. 

We have spent millions of dollars on 
it. It comprises 5,000 acres of land and 
218 permanent buildings. It is one of 
the foremost ordnance depots that we 
have. 

While everyone in the area of Hous- 
ton was delighted when the site for the 
depot was selected, some few people in 
the area are now seeking to have it 
moved. Why? There is only one rea- 
son, although they offer others. The 
reason they want it moved is that the 
land has become so valuable. 

To be sure, the land is valuable in 
dollars and especially valuable to any 
individuals whoever they may be, if 
they could only get possession of this 
land. Their possession of this land is 
important to them in dollars. But our 
possession of this land is important to 
us for the defense of our people. Now, 
I ask you, what is more important—that 
certain people be able to make millions 
of dollars, as they plan to do, at the 
expense of all of us, or that we retain 
a site for the defense of all of us. 

The bill as finally agreed on in con- 
ference provides in substance that this 
site must be sold unless the Secretary 
of Defense certifies that to sell it would 
be inimical to our national security. I 
am perfectly willing to have the Secre- 
tary of Defense make the decision as 
to whether it should be sold or not. But 
I am not willing to have the Congress 
direct him to sell it. That is what cer- 
tain people wish to have done. They 
want the dollars that can be realized if 
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they can gain possession of the land. 
You and I want the defense security 
that is gained from the Government re- 
taining possession. 

I sought to have the provision in this 
bill leave complete discretion in the 
Secretary of Defense to decide whether 
or not the ordnance depot should be 
relocated. For the first time that I can 
ever recall we provided in the bill as 
it passed the House that the depot must 
be sold. It must be sold regardless of 
its national value, and regardless of its 
importance to our national defense. 

The bill as it now comes before you 
from the conference committee is not 
quite as mandatory. It directs that the 
site be sold unless it is certified by the 
Secretary of Defense that to sell it would 
be inimical to our national security. I 
sought to have the word “security” 
changed to the word “interest,” that it 
would read to the effect that the Secre- 
tary of Defense shall sell the site un- 
less it was inimical to our national inter- 
est. To that very simple change the 
conferees would not agree. Why? To 
sell something worth many millions of 
dollars and to be required to locate it 
elsewhere, at the expense of the Amer- 
ican taxpayers everywhere, would ob- 
viously be against our national interest. 
But it would be more difficult to say that 
it would be against our national security 
if it could be located elsewhere. And 
so, the whole objective has been to make 
certain that valuable land is made avail- 
able to a certain few, whatever our na- 
tional interest, dollarwise or otherwise. 

To such a deliberate land grab as 
this I cannot agree. In due course we 
will have presented to us many pro- 
posals to move defense installations 
simply because the land where it is lo- 
cated has become valuable. We are here 
doing something that will haunt this 
Congress for years tocome. We are here 
deciding that hereafter whenever and 
wherever a military installation is estab- 
lished and it is subsequently found, 
whatever the value of the installation to 
our defense, that the land has become 
valuable for personal profit it must be 
moved. Such is the precedent we are 
here establishing. That is what is in- 
volved here today in this conference re- 
port and I must oppose it. 

There is yet another reason for my 
opposition to this conference report. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. KILDAY. Is this not the situa- 
tion, I will ask the gentleman from Il- 
linois? When the bill was before the 
House there was an amendment offered 
to strike the provision relating to the 
San Jacinto Ordnance Depot from the 
bill, and that amendment was defeated 
on a teller vote; is that correct? 

Mr. ARENDS. That is correct. 

Mr. KILDAY. Then there was a mo- 
tion to recommit with instructions to 
eliminate the provision as to the San 
Jacinto Ordnance Depot from the bill, 
and on a rolicall that motion to recom- 
mit was defeated? 

Mr. ARENDS. That is correct. 

Mr. KILDAY. Then in the Senate the 
language was made much stronger and 
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tighter than the House language. I be- 
lieve the gentleman said the provision 
in the conference report is not as ob- 
jectionable to him as the original lan- 
age. 

vate ARENDS. The Senate provision, 
I agree, is much improved over the 
House provision. 

Mr. KILDAY. Anyway, we have the 
situation in which the effort was made 
to eliminate the provision from the bill 
both by amendment and by a motion to 
recommit, neither of which carried, and 
then the Senate language made it more 
acceptable to the gentleman than was 
the House language and the gentleman 


is still opposing. 

Mr. ARENDS. That is correct. 

Mr. KILDAY. So the House passed on 
it twice. 


Mr. ARENDS. Of course, I would be 
more pleased about the whole matter if 
it were stricken from the bill. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to compliment the very able and distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois and to 
associate myself with him in his views on 
this matter. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Ohio very profusely. 
His support means a great deal to me. 
He has the courage of his convictions. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
associate myself with everything the 
gentleman from Illinois has said, and 
add only that if this provision is ap- 
proved it will be paving the way for the 
Texas land grab of 1958. 

Mr. ARENDS. I thank the centleman 
from Iowa. I know how strongly he 
feels on this important matter. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. RIVERS. Does not the gentle- 
man think that his language is rather 
strong, to accuse the great Committee 
on Armed Services of being a conscious 
party to a land grab? If this is passed, 
it will come back to the committee and 
be referred to the Subcommittee on 
Real Estate of which the gentleman is 
an ex officio member and of which I 
have the great honor to be chairman. 
We go into these matters very fully. 
Let me assure the gentleman that in the 
18 years that I have been here, I have 
never been a party to any such thing as 
that and I, for one, can assure him that 
I resent being put in the category of be- 
ing a conscious party to stealing prop- 
erty of the taxpayers of the United 
States. I urge the gentleman not to 
accuse his colleagues on this committee 
of being a party to a land grab. I am 
not in that business, and I am sure the 
gentleman knows that. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
quarrel with the gentleman. He is an 
outstanding member of our committee— 
one of the best. I know the gentleman 
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would only do that which he considers 
right. He always has and always will. 
It is simply a matter of evaluation of 
the facts and a matter of judgment as 
to what should or should not be done on 
the basis of the facts. 

Mr. Speaker, there is another reason 
for my opposition to this conference re- 
port. 

We quite frequently hear the term 
“pork barrel” legislation. It is a term 
generally applied to a public works bill. 
I never thought that my Committee on 
Armed Services, of which I have been so 
proud, would present to you a bill where 
that term “pork barrel” might be so ap- 
propriately applied. 

In the form that the bill passed the 
House it provided for 35 new armories 
for the Army National Guard. It con- 
tained this provision notwithstanding 
that the Army J ational Guard has 
available almost $18 million for this 
purpose and the Army Reserve has on 
hand over $30 million. Why then did 
our Committee on Armed Services add 
35 National Guard armories that the De- 
partment of Defense did not recom- 
mend? The committee simply decided 
that it would be politically astute, with- 
out anyone mentiong the word politics, 
if at least some provision were made for 
the Army National Guard and Army Re- 
serve. 

The distinguished gentlemen of the 
other body were even more politically 
astute. They added no less than 108 
new National Guard armories to be au- 
thorized for construction. And what 
did your conferees do? They agreed 
that we shall have the 35 armories de- 
sired by the House, the added 108 de- 
sired by the Senate, for a total of 143 
desired by both, and no one of them 
found necessary by the Department of 
Defense. 

And yet only yesterday afternoon when 
the question of raising the national debt 
was considered, everyone who rose on 
the floor of the House talked about infla- 
tion in connection with the rise in the 
national debt. Yet we are asked to ap- 
propriate money here for the Depart- 
ment of Defense which the Department 
of Defense did not eyen request. It is 
impossible to understand such procedure, 

Regardless of need, regardless of cost, 
regardless of anything, we thus have be- 
fore us a national defense bill written 
not solely for national defense purposes 
but one to satisfy the people of the Hous- 
ton, Tex., area by directing the sale of 
valuable defense property and to satisfy 
the people of other areas by directing the 
erection of new installations. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill has great merit, 
but I cannot be a party to using our 
national defense needs in this manner. 
I may be the only one to vote against this 
conference report. I do so that the peo- 
ple I represent may know that I shall 
never ask them to pay their tax money 
that some few may make money person- 
ally or that some others may make them- 
selves more politically popular, 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 
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Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, as a Texan 
I am just as interested in anything that 
has to do with the disposition of installa- 
tions in Texas as any of my colleagues. 
I have the greatest respect for the gen- 
tleman who is proposing the removal of 
this ordnance depot. But I just want to 
get some facts straight, because I under- 
stand we are operating at a deficit of 
around $12 billion this year, and I am 
hardheartedly looking at the facts. 

Let me ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion: If we add the cost of the present 
expenditures at the depot to the cost of 
a new installation elsewhere to replace it, 
and subtract the assets from the sale of 
the present location, would there then 
be a deficit or would there be money that 
would have to be taken from the Treasury 
to make this good? 

Mr. ARENDS. The best information 
that I have, let me say to the able gen- 
tleman from Texas, is this: If we sell 
this installation and move it to another 
place, acquire another site, and build a 
similar installation, the cost to Uncle 
Sam, according to the figures made 
available to me by the Department of 
Defense, will be at least $44 million less 
any proceeds realized from the sale of 
the present site. 

Mr. ALGER. May I say to the gentle- 
man, on that basis, even though I am 
from Texas and would like to join with 
those colleagues who think we should 
move this installation, I am opposed 
solely on the basis it will cost Uncle Sam. 
As a former realtor, I believe in the high- 
est and best use of land. But this is also 
a wrong precedent, it seems to me, be- 
cause now it would be wrong just to move 
this installation and sell the land, unless 
there are other compelling reasons. 

Mr. ARENDS. I have no quarrel with 
any individual of this House, not a single 
Member, but here we are establishing a 
precedent which, I repeat, will come back 
to haunt each and every one of us. If 
we view this solely in terms of dollars 
and it could be shown why we should 
spend $44 million to do something that 
has to be done, for defense purposes, I 
would say all right. It behooves us to do 
everything necessary that we have the 
best defense possible and, of course, that 
we get a dollar’s worth of defense for 
each dollar expended. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely trust the 
House will adopt this conference report. 
It is founded on logic and founded on 
facts. 

R Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
on. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Gross) there 
were—ayes 97, nays 49. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll, 
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The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 256, nays 135, not voting 39, 


as follows: 
[Roll No. 155] 


YEAS—256 

Abbitt Garmatz Norrell 
Abernethy Gary O'Brien, Ill, 
Addonizio Gathings O'Brien, N. Y. 
Albert Gavin O'Hara, Ill. 
Alexander Granahan O'Neill 
Allen, Calif. Grant Osmers 
Anderson, Gray Passman 

Mont. Green, Oreg. Patman 
Andrews Green, Pa Patterson 
Anfuso Griffiths Pelly 
Ashley Gubser Perkins 
Ashmore Gwinn Pfost 
Aspinall Hagen Philbin 
Avery Haley Pilcher 
Bailey Hardy Poage 
Baker Harris Poff 
Baldwin Harrison, Va. Polk 
Barden Hays, Ark. Porter. 
Baring Hays, Ohio Powell 
Barrett Healey Preston 
Bass, Tenn. Hébert Price 
Baumhart Hemphill Prouty 
Beckworth Herlong Rabaut 
Bennett, Fla. Hess Rains 
Bennett, Mich. Holifield Reece, Tenn. 
Blatnik Holland Reuss 
Boggs Holmes Rhodes, Ariz. 
Boland Holt Rhodes, Pa. 
Bonner Holtzman Riley 
Bow Horan Rivers 
Boykin Hosmer Roberts 
Boyle Huddleston Robeson, Va. 
Bray Ikard Rodino 
Breeding Jarman Rogers, Colo. 
Brooks, Tex. Jennings Rogers, Fia. 
Broomfield ensen Rogers, Mass. 
Brown, Ga. Johnson Rogers, Tex. 
Brown, Mo. Jones, Ala. Rooney 
Broyhill Jones, Mo. Roosevelt 
Burleson Karsten Rutherford 
Byrne, Pa. Kearney Sadlak 
Cannon Santangelo 
Celler St. George 
Chelf Kelly. N. Y. Saund 
Chenoweth eogh Scott, N. C. 
Church Kilday Seely-Brown 
Clark Kilgore Selden 
Coad King Shelley 
Coffin Kirwan Sheppard 
Cooley Kitchin Sikes 
Cramer Kluczynski Siler 
Cretella Knox Sisk 
Cunningham, Knutson Smith, Miss. 

Iowa Landrum Smith, Va. 
Davis, Ga. Lane Staggers 
Dawson, Ill. Lankford Sullivan 
Delaney Lennon Talle 
Dellay Libonati Taylor 
Dent McCarthy Teague, Calif. 
Denton McCormack Teague, Tex. 
Diggs McDonough Teller 
Dingell McFall Thomas 
Dollinger McGovern Thompson, N. J 
Donohue McMillan Thompson, Tex. 
Dooley Macdonald Thornberry 
Dorn, 8. C. Mack, Ill Tollefson 
Dowdy Mack, Wash. Trimble 
Doyle Madden Tuck 
Durham Magnuson Udall 
Edmondson Mahon Uliman 
Elliott Mailliard Vanik 
Engle Matthews Vi n 
Everett Merrow Wainwright 
Fallon Metcalf Walter 
Farbstein Miller, Calif. Watts 
Fascell Mills Whitener 
Fino Mitchell Whitten 
Fisher Montoya Wier 
Flood Morgan Williams, Miss. 
Fiynt Morrison Wilson, Calif. 
Fogarty Moss Winste: 
Forand Multer Wright 
Forrester Murray Yates 
Fountain Natcher Young 
Frazier Nix Zablocki 
Fulton Norblad Zelenko 

NAYS—135 

Alger Becker Byrne, Ill. 
Allen, Ill. Belcher Byrnes, Wis. 
Andersen, Berry Canfield 

H. Carl Betts Carrigg 
Arends Bolton Cederberg 
Auchincloss Bosch Chamberlain 
Ayres Brown, Ohio Chiperfield 
Bass, N. H. Brownson Clevenger 
Bates Budge Collier 
Beamer ush Corbett 
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Coudert James Rees, Kans. 

, Johansen Riehlman 

Nebr. Jonas Robison, N. Y. 
Curtin Judd Robsion, Ky. 
Curtis, Mass. Kean Saylor 
Curtis, Mo. Keating Schenck 
Dague Krueger Scherer 
Dawson, Utah Lafore Schwengel 
Dennison Laird Scott, Pa. 
Derounian Latham Scrivner 
Devereux LeCompte Scudder 
Dixon Lipscomb Sheehan 
Dorn, N. Y. McCulloch Simpson, Ill. 
Dwyer McGregor Simpson, Pa. 
Feighan McIntosh Smith, Calif. 
Fenton McVey Springer 
Ford Marshall Stauffer 
Frelinghuysen Martin Taber 
George May Tewes 
Glenn Meader Thomson, Wyo. 
Griffin Miller, Md. Utt 
Gross Miller, Nebr, Van Pelt 
Hale Miller, N. Y. Van Zandt 
Halleck Minshall Vorys 
Harden Moore Vursell 
Harrison, Nebr. Morano Weaver 
Harvey umma Westland 
Haskell Nicholson Wharton 
Henderson Nimtz Widnall 
Heselton O'Hara, Minn. Wigglesworth 
Hiestand O'Konski Williams, N. Y. 
Ostertag Wilson, Ind. 

Hoeven Pillion Withrow 
Hoffman Quie Wolverton 
Hyde Ray Younger 
Jackson Reed 

NOT VOTING—39 
Adair Eberharter Mason 
Bentley Evins Michel 
Blitch Friedel Morris 
Bolling Gordon Moulder 
Brooks, La Gregory Neal 
Buckley Hillings Radwan 
Burdick Hull Shuford 
Byrd Jenkins Sieminski 
Carnahan Kilburn Smith, Kans. 
Christopher Lest Spence 
Colmer Loser Steed 
Davis, Tenn McIntire Thompson, La. 
Dies Machrowicz Willis 


So the conference report was agreed 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Friedel for, with Mr. Jenkins against. 

Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Radwan against. 

Mr. Eberharter for, with Mr. Mason against. 

Mr. Machrowicz for, with Mr. Kilburn 
against. 

Mr. Brooks of Louisiana for, with Mr. Hill- 
ings against. 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana for, with Mr. 
Burdick against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Bolling with Mr. Adair. 

Mr. Hull with Mr. Bentley. 

Mr. Loser with Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. Moulder with Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Carnahan with Mr. Neal. 

Mr. Colmer with Mr. Smith of Kansas. 


Mrs. HARDEN, Mr. BECKER, and Mr. 
UTT changed their votes from “aye” to 
“nay.” 

Messrs. SILER, JENSEN, HORAN, 
PATTERSON, DOOLEY, and CRETELLA 
changed their votes from “nay” to “aye.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


INCREASE IN PUBLIC DEBT LIMIT 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is the question on the passage of the 
bill H. R. 13580, to increase the public 
debt limit. On yesterday, the yeas and 
nays were ordered. 
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The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 286, nays 109, not voting 35, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 156] 
YEAS—286 
Addonizio Forand Natcher 
Albert Ford Nix 
ger Frazier Norblad 
Allen, Calif. Frelinghuysen Norrell 
Allen, Ill. Fulton O'Brien, Ill. 
Andersen, Garmatz O'Brien, N. Y. 
H. Carl Gary O'Hara, Ill, 
Anderson, Gathings O'Neill 
Mont. Gavin Osmers 
Anfuso George Ostertag 
Arends Glenn Patman 
Ashley Granahan Patterson 
Aspinall Gray Perkins 
Auchincloss Green, Oreg. Pfost 
Avery Green, Pa, Philbin 
A Griffin Pilcher 
Bailey Gubser 
Baker Hagen Polk 
Baldwin Hale Porter 
Barrett Halleck Powell 
Bass, N. H. Hardy Preston 
Bass, Tenn, Harris Price 
Bates Harrison, Va. Prouty 
Becker Haskell uie 
Beckworth Hays, Ark. Rabaut 
Belcher Hays, Ohio Rains 
Bennett, Fla. Healey Ray 
Bennett, Mich Hébert Reece, Tenn, 
Blatnik Herlong 
Heselton Rees, Kans. 
Boland Hess uss 
Bolton Hill Rhodes, Ariz. 
Bosch Holifield Rhodes, Pa, 
Boykin Holland . 
Boyle Holmes Riley 
Breeding Holtzman Rivers 
Brooks, Tex, Horan Roberts 
Brown, Ga. Hosmer Rodino 
Brown, Mo. Huddleston Rogers, Colo. 
Brown, Ohio Hyde Rogers, Mass. 
Broyhill Ikard Rooney 
Burleson Jackson Roosevelt 
ush James Sadlak 
Byrd Jarman Santangelo 
Byrne, Pa. Jennings Saund 
Byrnes, Wis. Johnson Saylor 
Canfield Jones, Ala. Schenck 
Carrigg Judd Scott, Pa. 
Celler Karsten Scrivner 
Chamberlain Kean Scudder 
Chelf Kearney Seely-Brown 
Chenoweth Keating Shelley 
Chiperfield Kee Sheppard 
Clark Keily, N. Y. Siler 
Clevenger Keogh Simpson, Pa. 
Coad Kilday Si 
Cofin King Smith, Miss. 
Cooley Kirwan Smith, Va. 
Corbett Kluczynski Staggers 
Cretella Knutson Steed 
Cunningham, Lafore Sullivan 
Iowa Lane Taber 
Curtin Lankford Talle 
Curtis. Mass. Latham Taylor 
Curtis, Mo. LeCompte Teague, Calif. 
Dague Libonati Teller 
Dawson, Ill. McCarthy Tewes 
Dawson, Utah McCormack Thomas 
Delaney McCulloch Thompson, N. J. 
Dellay McFall Thompson, Tex, 
Dennison McGovern Thomson, Wyo. 
Dent McIntosh Thornberry 
Denton Mack, Ill. Trimble 
Derounian Madden Udall 
Devereux Magnuson Ullman 
Diggs Mahon Vanik 
Dingell Mailliard Van Zandt 
Dixon Marshall Vinson 
Dollinger Martin Vorys 
Donohue May Vursell 
Dooley Meader Wainwright 
Dorn, N. Y. Merrow Walter 
Doyle Metcalf Watts 
Durham Miller, Calif. Westland 
er Miller, Md. Whitten 
Edmondson Mills Widnall 
Elliott Minshall Wier 
Engle Mitchell Wigglesworth 
Everett Montoya Wilson, Calif. 
Fallon Moore Wolverton 
Farbstein Morano Yates 
Fascell Morgan Young 
Feighan Morrison Younger 
Fenton Moss Zablocki 
Fisher Multer Zelenko 
Flood Mumma 
Fogarty Murray 
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NAYS—109 
Abbitt Haley Pelly 
Abernethy Harden Pillion 
Alexander Harrison, Nebr. Poff 
Andrews Harvey Robeson, Va. 
Ashmore Hemphill Robiscn, N. Y. 
Barden Henderson Robsion, Ky. 
Baring Hiestand Rogers, Pla. 
Baumhart Hoeven Rogers, Tex. 
Beamer Hoffman Rutherford 
Berry Holt St. George 
Betts Jensen Scherer 
Blitch Johansen Schwengel 
Bonner Jonas Scott, N.C. 
Bow Jones, Mo. Selden 
Bray Kearns Sheehan 
Broomfield Kilgore Sikes 
Kitchin Simpson, Tl. 
Budge Knox Smith, Calif. 
Byrne, Dl. Krueger Springer 
Laird Stauffer 
Cederberg Landrum Teague, Tex. 
Church Lennon Thompson, La. 
Collier Lipscomb Tollefson 
Cramer McDonough Tuck 
McGregor Utt 
Nebr. McMillan Van Pelt 
vis, McVey Weaver 
Dorn, 8. C Macdonald Wharton 
Mack, Wash. Whitener 
Fino Matthews Williams, Miss, 
Flynt Miller, Nebr. Williams, N. Y. 
Forrester Miller, N Y. Willis 
Nicholson Wilson, Ind. 
Grant Nimtz Winstead 
Griffiths O'Hara, Minn. Withrow 
Gross O’Konski Wright 
Gwinn Passman 
NOT VOTING—35 
Adair Eberharter Machrowicz 
Bentley Evins Mason 
Bo! Friedel Michel 
Brooks, La. Gordon Morris 
Buckley Gregory Moulder 
Burdick Hillings Neal 
Hull Radwan 
Christopher Jenkins Shuford 
Colmer Kilburn Sieminski 
Coudert Lesinski Smith, Kans. 
Davis, Tenn. Loser Spence 
es McIntire 
So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Friedel for, with Mr. Colmer against. 

Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Mason against. 

Mr. Eberharter for, with Mr. Moulder 
against. 

Mr. Machrowicz for, with Mr. Dies against. 

Mr. Kilburn for, with Mr. Burdick against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Bolling with Mr. Adair. 

Mr. Brooks of Louisiana with Mr. Neal. 
Mr. Lesinski with Mr. Jenkins. 

Mr. Carnahan with Mr. Bentley. 
Mr. Christopher with Mr. Hillings. 
Mr. Evins with Mr. Coudert. 

Mr. Loser with Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. Siemineki with Mr. Radwan. 

Mr. Hull with Mr. Smith of Kansas. 
Mr. Gordon with Mr. Michel. 


The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1958 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is the suspension of the rules and 
the passage of the bill (S. 4071) to 
provide more effective price, production 
adjustment, and marketing programs 
for various agricultural commodities. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
died the rules and passing the 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken and there 
were—yeas 210, nays 186, not voting 34. 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 157] 
YEAS—210 
Abbitt Gathings O'Hara, Ill. 
Abernethy George O'Hara, Minn. 
Albert Granahan O'Neill 
Alexander Grant Passman 
Anderson, Gray Patman 
Mont. Green, Pa. Perkins 
Andrews Griffiths Pfost 
Anfuso Gross Philbin 
Ashmore Hagen Pilcher 
Aspinall Hale Poage 
Avery Hardy Polk 
Bailey Harris Porter 
Baker Harrison, Va, Preston 
Baldwin Harvey Price 
Barden Hays, Ark. Quie 
Baring Hays, Ohio Rabaut 
Barrett Healey 
Bass, Tenn. Hébert Reuss 
Beckworth Hemphill Riley 
Belcher Rivers 
Bennett, Fla. Hoeven Roberts 
Bennett, Mich. Holland Robeson, Va. 
Berry Holmes Rogers, Colo, 
Blitch Horan Rogers, Tex. 
Boggs Huddleston Rooney 
Bonner Ikard Roosevelt 
Boykin Jarman Rutherford 
Boyle Jennings Sadlak 
Bray Jensen Santangelo 
Breeding Jonas Saund 
Brooks, Tex Jones, Ala Scott, N.C 
Brown, Ga. Jones, Mo. Seely-Brown 
Budge Karsten Selden 
Burleson Kee Shelley 
Byrd Keogh Sheppard 
Byrne, Pa. Kilday Sieminski 
Celler Kilgore es 
Chelf King Simpson, I. 
Chenoweth Kitchin k 
Coad Kluczynski Smith, Miss, 
Coffin Knox Smith, Va 
Cooley Krueger Springer 
Cunningham, Landrum Steed 
Nebr. Lane Sullivan 
Davis, Ga LeCompte Teague, Calif. 
Dawson, Ill Lennon e, Tex. 
Dawson, Utah Libonati Teller 
De McCormack 
Dent McFall Thompson, La. 
Denton McGovern Thompson, Tex. 
Diggs McMillan Thomson, Wyo. 
Dingell Mack, Il, Thornberry 
Dixon Madden Trimble 
Dollinger Magnuson Tuck 
Donohue Mahon Uliman 
Dorn, 8. C Matthews Van Pelt 
Dowdy Metcalf Vinson 
Doyle Miller, Calif. Watts 
Durham Miller, Nebr. Weaver 
Eamondson Milis Whitener 
Elliott Mitchell Whitten 
Engle Montoya Wier 
Everett Morgan Williams, Miss, 
Morrison illis 
Fisher Wilson, Ind 
Flood Multer Winstead 
Flynt Murray Withrow 
Forrester Natcher Wright 
Fountain Nix Young 
Frazier Norrell Zelenko 
Gary O'Brien, III. 
NAYS—186 
Addonizio Bush Devereux 
Alger Byrne, II Dooley 
Allen, Calif. Byrnes, Wis. Dorn, N. Y. 
Allen, Ill. ld Dwyer 
Andersen, Cannon Fallon 
H. Farbstein 
Arends Cederberg 
Ashley Chamberlain Fenton 
Auchincloss Chiperfield Fino 
Ayres Church 
Bass, N. H Clark Forand 
Bates Clevenger Ford 
Baumhart Collier Frelinghuysen 
Beamer Corbett Fulton 
Becker Coudert Garmatz 
Betts Cramer Gavin 
Blatnik Cretella Glenn 
Boland Cunningham, Green, Oreg. 
Bolton Iowa rifin 
Curtin Gubser 
Curtis, Gwinn 
Broomfield Curtis, Mo. Haley 
Brown, Mo Dague Halleck 
Brown, Ohio Delaney Harden 
Brownson Dennison Harrison, Nebr. 
Broyhill Derounian Haskell 
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Henderson Martin Schenck 
Herlong May Scherer 

ton Meader Schwengel 
Hess Merrow Scott, Pa. 
Hiestand Miller, Md. Scrivner 
Hoffman Miller, N, Y. Scudder 
Holifield Minshall Sheehan 
Holt Moore Siler 
Holtzman Morano Simpson, Pa 
Hosmer Mumma Smith, Calif 
Hyde Nicholson Staggers 
Jackson Nimta Stauffer 
James Norblad Taber 
Johansen O'Brien, N.Y. Talle 
Johnson O'Konski Taylor 
Judd Osmers Tewes 
Kean Ostertag Thompson, N. J. 
Kearney Patterson Tollefson 
Kearns Pelly 
Keating Pillion Utt 
Kelly, N. Y. Poff Vanik 
Knutson Powell Van Zandt 
Lafore Prouty Vorys 
Laird Ray Vursell 
Lankford Reece,Tenn. Wainwright 
Latham Walter 
Lipscomb Rees, Kans. Westland 
McCarthy Rhodes. Ariz. Wharton 
McCulloch Rhodes, Pa Widnall 
McDonough Riehlman Wigglesworth 
McGregor Robison, N. Y. Williams, N. Y. 
McIntosh Robsion, Ky. Wilson, Calif. 
McVey Rodino Wolverton 
Macdonald Rogers, Fla. Yates 
Mack, Wash. Rogers, Mass. Younger 
Mailliard St. George Zablocki 
Marshall Saylor 

NOT VOTING—34 

Adair Evins Machrowicz 
Bentley Friedel Mason 
Bolling Gordon Michel 
Brooks, La. Gregory Morris 
Buckley Hillings Moulder 
Burdick Hull Neal 
Carnahan Jenkins Radwan 
Christopher Kilburn Shuford 
Colmer Kirwan Smith. Kans. 
Davis, Tenn. Lesinski Spence 
Dies Loser 
Eberharter McIntire 


So, two-thirds not having voted in 
favor thereof, the motion to suspend the 
rules and pass the bill was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Moulder and Mr. Buckley for, with 
Mr. Hull against. 

Mr. Eberharter and Mr. Machrowicz for, 
with Mr. Radwan against. 


Mr. Bentley and Mr. Colmer for, with Mr. 
Mason against. 

Mr. Brooks of Louisiana and Loser for, with 
Mr. Friedel against. 

Mr. Lesinski and Mr. Morris for, with Mr. 
Kilburn against. 

Mr. Evins and Mr. Burdick for, with Mr. 
Hillings against. 

Mr. McIntire and Mr. Gordon for, with 
Mr. Jenkins against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Bolling with Mr. Adair. 
Mr. Carnahan with Mr. Neal. 


Mr. Christopher with Mr. Smith of Kansas. 
Mr. Dies with Mr. Michel. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts 
changed her vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. DELLAY changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea,” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


PROVIDING IMPROVED METHODS 
OF STATING BUDGET ESTIMATES 
AND ESTIMATES FOR DEFICIENCY 
AND SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 


Mr. O'NEILL, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 674, Rept. No. 2480), 
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which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution, the bill (H. R. 
8002), with the Senate amendments thereto, 
be, and the same hereby is, taken from the 
Speaker's table, to the end that the Senate 
amendments be, and the same are hereby, 
agreed to. 


QUALITY REGULATION OF IM- 
PORTED AGRICULTURAL COM- 
MODITIES 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is the question on the motion to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H. R. 
11056) to amend section 8e of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, of 1933, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will 
the House suspend the rules and pass 
the bill? 

The question was taken, and the Chair 
being in doubt, on a division there 
were—ayes 136, noes 109. 

So (two-thirds not having voted in 
favor thereof) the motion was rejected. 


STRENGTHENING THE NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


Mr. MADDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 675, Rept. No. 2480), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Un- 
ion for the consideration of (H. R. 13247) to 
strengthen the national defense and to en- 
courage and assist in the expansion and im- 
provement of educational programs to meet 
critical national needs; and for other pur- 
poses. After general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and continue not to 
exceed 2 hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be consid- 
ered as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit, 


CONTESTED ELECTION CASE OF 
JAMES C. OLIVER AGAINST ROB- 
ERT HALE, FIRST CONGRESSION- 
AL DISTRICT, MAINE 


Mr. ASHMORE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported the 
following privileged resolution (H. Res. 
676, Rept. No. 2482), which was referred 
to the House Calendar and ordered to 
be printed: 

Resolved, That Robert Hale was duly elect- 
ed as Representative from the First Congres- 
sional District of the State of Maine in the 
85th Congress and is entitled to his seat. 


WELFARE AND PENSION PLANS 
DISCLOSURE ACT 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I 
CIV——1034 
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call up House Resolution 657 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 13507) 
to provide for reporting and disclosure of 
employee welfare and pension benefit plans. 
After general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill and continue not to exceed 
2 hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion 
of the consideration of the bill for amend- 
ment, the Committee shall rise and report 
the bill to the House with such amendments 
as may have been adopted, and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit, 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LarHamM] and yield myself 
such time as I may use. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Indiana is recognized. i 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
pending Resolution 657 calls up for con- 
sideration H. R. 13507 which provides 
for reporting and disclosure of em- 
ployee welfare and pension benefits 
plans. The resolution provides for an 
open rule and 2 hours general debate. 

I wish to commend the chairman and 
members of the Education and Labor 
Committee for reporting this legislation 
so that it can be considered by the House 
during this session of Congress. Unfor- 
tunately, a relatively small number of 
so-called labor leaders have been either 
negligent or dishonest with their mem- 
bership by dissipating, misappropriat- 
ing, or through unsound investments 
jeopardize the funds which are estab- 
lished for the purpose of protecting the 
future welfare and security of their or- 
ganization’s membership. 

The objective of this bill is to guar- 
antee the participants and their bene- 
ficiaries of the millions of workers and 
their families who have a partial inter- 
est in ownership in moneys of this na- 
ture. It is estimated that almost 80 
million persons are relying on private 
benefit plans and approximately $30 bil- 
lion is invested therein. The subcom- 
mittee and the full Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor has given considerable 
thought and study to this important 
problem for several years. The com- 
mittee believes that periodical filing of 
sworn affidavits concerning the amounts, 
investments, and all essential facts con- 
cerning welfare funds will serve as a 
preventive against dishonesty and mis- 
appropriations of these funds by the 
administrators charged with their care. 
The participants and beneficiaries of 
these funds, if they are familiar and 
acquainted with the true status of the 
administration thereof will be sufficient 
protection to keep these funds intact and 
solvent for the purposes for which they 
are originally intended. 

‘This bill will place the least possible 
burden by way of cost and operation 
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upon the Nation’s taxpayer in general. 
This bill does not provide punitive regu- 
lations but the committee after long 
study feels that exposure of facts and 
reporting statistics on pension funds will 
be a practical method of enforcement, 
Each State and local community through 
the Attorney General and county prose- 
cutors can prosecute for any misappro- 
priation or criminal violations because 
of dishonest administrators who are re- 
sponsible to employees for the care and 
custody of welfare and pension funds, 

The bill also provides that the descrip- 
tion, facts, and data of any employee 
welfare or pension benefits plan shall be 
published within 90 days of the effective 
date of this act or within 90 days after 
the establishment of such plan which- 
ever is later. The bill also provides that 
the pension welfare operations plans 
shall be published, signed and sworn to 
by the person or the persons defined as 
the administrator and also includes 
names and addresses of all persons di- 
rectly or indirectly connected with the 
administration of these funds. In addi- 
tion, the bill outlines all other facts and 
essential information to which the mem- 
bership of these various pension plans 
are entitled to know. 

Judging from the exposures revealed 
from Congressional investigations, cor- 
ruption, dishonesty, and deceit in the 
operation of welfare and pension funds 
was committed because the vast mem- 
bership had no knowledge or method of 
securing information regarding the true 
facts, status, and operations connected 
with the administration of these vast 
sums of moneys entrusted to officers of 
certain unions. No doubt, it will be con- 
tended by certain Members during this 
debate that additional restrictive and 
regulatory legislation should be enacted 
at this time involving exposures from 
Congressional committees investigations 
of labor management relations. It is 
not the purpose of this bill to go into 
the extended scope of all labor manage- 
ment relations because of the weeks and 
months of hearings and other prepara- 
tions involved in this long and complex 
undertaking. I do hope that the Mem- 
bers debate this legislation with sin- 
cerity and common sense. As a former 
member of the Labor and Education 
Committee 10 years ago I was sorry at 
that time to hear Members denounce 
organized labor in general terms and 
we have regretted some of our mistakes 
on numerous occasions since the Taft- 
Hartley law was enacted. We have had 
unfortunate bitterness, strikes, and la- 
bor difficulties since that law was passed. 
I hope the Members remember that 
Communist agitators seek first to con- 
trol labor and second, our schools. With 
the exception of a few out of approxi- 
mately 50,000 labor officials we can thank 
labor leaders in America for defeating 
Communist infiltration into American 
labor. I do think this Congress before 
adjournment should favorably enact the 
pending legislation so that working men 
and women throughout the Nation can 
have the mental satisfaction to know the 
future security for them and their fami- 
lies will be guaranteed by the enacting 
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of legislation which will prevent any dis- 
honesty in administration of these funds 
or jeopardizing the solvency of same. 

Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I require, and ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
comes to us today principally as the re- 
sult of abuses which have been shown to 
exist in the administration of certain 
welfare plans which were set up under 
the Taft-Hartley law. 

This bill does not attempt to be a cure- 
all, or to direct punitive action against 
the abuses which were revealed in the 
hearings which have taken place. 

This bill is in essence a notification 
bill, to let people know about the welfare 
plans and the pension plans and, if pos- 
sible, to turn some spotlight of publicity 
on the administration of certain of these 
plans in order that that perhaps this 
might act as deterrent. But mainly it is 
to convey the information about these 
plans to those people who are employees 
and who would benefit from them. 

What does the bill provide? It pro- 
vides in essence that administrators of 
welfare and pension plans shall give 
notification and certain basic informa- 
tion to all their employees and to the 
Secretary of Labor. Here is the type of 
information which is required by the 
early sections of this bill: They must 
disclose the type of plan. They must 
give the schedule of the benefits. They 
must give the sources from which the 
financing comes to pay benefits to the 
employees. Copies of all of the essential 
written documents that are basic to the 
plan must be affixed and revealed. 

This is a brand new field of legislation. 
The requirements and provisions which 
I have already described are, by and 
large, acceptable, I think, to most of the 
members of the committee that have 
struggled with this problem. There may 
be some amendments, but I think it is a 
fair statement to say that in a general 
way those provisions are acceptable and 
not seriously challenged. 

Now we come to section 7 of the bill, 
and this is a very controversial section. 
This is the section to which the so-called 
Bosch amendment addresses itself. I 
will speak about that amendment in a 
moment. 

In addition to all of the disclosure re- 
quirements I have already enumerated, 
section 7 goes on for 742 pages and re- 
quires a mass of detailed, confidential, 
and actuarial information to be com- 
piled, printed, and sent to every em- 
ployee and to the Secretary of Labor. It 
has been estimated that under this sec- 
tion 7 some of the larger employers will 
have to compile a document that thick, 
which might weigh as much as 6 or 7 
pounds. 

In addition, much of the information 
which will be required to be disclosed is 
of an extremely confidential nature, and 
to reveal it would give an unfair advan- 
tage to labor in certain instances across 
the bargaining table. 
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However, I think the most important 
effect, if this bill were to be enacted as 
it is written at the present time, would 
be to cause the cancellation of a very 
large number of welfare plans where the 
employer contributes everything and the 
employee perhaps contributes nothing 
at all. 

This would certainly be true where an 
employer is a small-business man and 
out of the goodness of his heart sets 


‘aside some money for the benefit of his 


employees. 

He is not going to fool around with any 
of these fancy and difficult reports. He 
is not going to file any of these compli- 
cated documents with the Secretary of 
Labor. He is not going to put himself 
at a disadvantage at the bargaining ta- 
ble of labor especially when he is making 
these contributions all out of his own 
pocket. 

The inevitable result of the enact- 
ment of this section 7, as it is today, will 
be harmful to the employees. 

What does the Bosch amendment do? 
It isa very simple amendment. It elimi- 
nates from the operation of this provi- 
sion section 7, which is so onerous and 
so burdensome, the plans where the em- 
ployer guarantees the level of payments; 
where the employer assumes the entire 
administrative costs. He is not going to 
steal from himself and it will not help to 
turn the spotlight of publicity on him 
because this is his own money that he is 
spending. The Bosch amendment is 
what we need in this bill in order to pre- 
vent the cancellation of these benefits 
for the men who do the work. Let me 
repeat it again because it must be made 
crystal clear—the Bosch amendment 
does not affect in any way the early sec- 
tions of this bill which require that full 
notification be made of the schedule of 
payments and the source of financing 
and copies of agreements and type of 
plan. All of these things must be done 
even if the Bosch amendment is adopted. 
That information will go to the em- 
ployee so he can plan for his old age. He 
will know how much is coming to him 
even though he does not contribute any- 
thing to the plan. The Bosch amend- 
ment addresses itself solely to section 7 
which requires those tremendously bur- 
densome, intricate, onerous, and difficult 
reports which take 742 pages of the bill 
to describe. 

I support the rule, and suggest to you 
that if you want to vote in the interest 
of the men and women who do the work, 
you will support the Bosch amendment 
when the proper time comes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Lane]. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, too much 
secrecy encourages abuses. 

Except in a very few areas involving 
national security, the public must have 
access to information regarding the ad- 
ministration of those programs that 
affect many different groups of people, 
and in which they have placed their trust 
and confidence. 

Information brought to light by a Con- 
gressional investigating committee, has 
revealed scattered abuses in the admin- 
istration of private employee welfare and 
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pension benefit plans, that have operated 
to the detriment of the participants and 
beneficiaries. ‘The employees themselves 
have asked for legislation to protect their 
interests, backed by an aroused public 
opinion. 

H. R. 13507 represents a careful ap- 
proach toward correction of a difficult 
problem. 

It is moderate in tone, recognizing and 
avoiding the danger of reacting in anger 
and going to such extremes by punitive 
action that the cure would be worse than 
the complaint. 

It reserves to Congresses of the future 
such additional studies and legislation 
that may be required if the reasonable 
provisions of this bill should prove inade- 
quate in correcting the problem. 

I think that this bill is admirable in 
its restraint. 

It will enable the participants and 
beneficiaries of pension and welfare 
benefit plans to obtain the facts with re- 
spect to their operation that will permit 
self-policing and self-appraisal of these 
plans by the participants and bene- 
ficiaries. 

With this information, they will be in 
a better position to seek relief under ex- 
isting laws of the various States and the 
Federal Government against malprac- 
tices which may occur in the manage- 
ment and operation of such plans. 

It avoids the creation of a top-heavy 
bureaucracy to enforce compliance. 

It proceeds on the sound theory that 
full reporting and disclosure of the es- 
sential facts to the participants. and the 
beneficiaries, will be enough to deter 
those who might be tempted to misman- 
age such plans for personal gain or for 
any other purposes that betray the rights 
of the employees. 

This bill covers all employee and pen- 
sion plans regardless of their size, the 
number of employees they cover, whether 
or not they have been brought into exist- 
ence through collective bargaining and 
whether or not employee contributions 
are made. Enforcement is primarily by 
the parties concerned, and the criminal 
penalties are reserved for situations of 
willfully false swearing and willful and 
defiant refusal to file required docu- 
ments with the Secretary of Labor. 

The bill requires that two copies of the 
description of the plan and two copies 
of each annual report be filed with the 
Secretary of Labor, whose responsibilities 
with respect to such documents are cus- 
todial in character. This requirement is 
intended to serve two purposes: 

First. The participant or beneficiary 
under a plan, in the event he is reluctant 
or afraid to request a copy of the de- 
scription of the plan or a copy of the 
annual report from the administrator of 
the plan, may secure such copies from the 
Secretary of Labor. 

Second. Filing of copies of the de- 
scription of the plan and the annual re- 
ports with the Secretary of Labor should 
impress upon those responsible for their 
preparation, the importance of such doc- 
uments and the need for adequate and 
accurate reporting. 

The information required by this bill 
will enable the participants and their 
beneficiaries to acquaint themselves with 
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the benefits provided by the particular 
plan, their rights in respect to such plan, 
and data with respect to its financing and 
operation. Also the listing of all official 
positions and business relationship of the 
persons responsible for the administra- 
tion of the plan will disclose whether 
these persons have conflicting interests 
which might influence them adversely to 
the best interests of the plan. 

This type of legislation is required, not 
only to eliminate present abuses, but to 
forestall others that would develop in 
the absence of such legislation, because 
of the sensational growth of pension and 
welfare plans. Estimates as to the num- 
ber of existing welfare and pension 
plans vary from 500,000 to in excess of 
1,250,000. ‘This lack of knowledge re- 
garding a vital subject, involving per- 
haps $30 billion, is all the more reason 
why we must have this information. 

It is estimated that almost 80 million 
persons in the United States are depend- 
ing to some extent on the protection 
afforded by such private benefit plans. 

There are three main types of ad- 
ministration in this field: Employer- 
administered plans, labor-union admin- 
istered plans, and joint employer-union 
administered plans. 

The surprising fact is that employer- 
administered plans predominate. In 
1954, they included approximately 92 
percent of all employees covered by wel- 
fare plans and 86 percent of all those 
covered by pension plans. 

Employee-beneficiaries are entitled to 
a regular accounting of the financial op- 
erations and assets of these plans by 
those who manage them. 

The economic security of most adult 
Americans, in the event of retirement, 
disability, or death, depends to a large 
extent upon the integrity with which 
these plans are managed. 

Full information is the best insurance 
against malpractices. 

In order to protect these plans, their 
participants, and beneficiaries, I believe 
that we should vote for H. R. 13507. 

Mr, MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, does the 
gentleman from New York have any fur- 
ther speakers? 

Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time at this 
time. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 13507) to provide 
for reporting and disclosure of employee 
welfare and pension benefit plans. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill, H. R. 13507, with Mr. 
WALTER in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 
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Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. Iyield. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
asked the gentleman to yield in order to 
inquire of the majority leader as to the 
legislative program for tomorrow and the 
rest of the week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. As far as the rest 
of the week is concerned, I am not pre- 
pared to make an announcement at this 
time as to the legislative program other 
than to say that following the disposi- 
tion of this bill, the school-scholarship 
bill will be in order. 

Iam hopeful that this bill and that bill 
will be disposed of by Friday. If so, I see 
no further business. Ido not want to be 
committed to that promise now. I can- 
not see what might develop in 24 or 36 
hours, but with the disposition of those 
two bills, I see nothing that will be nec- 
essary to be brought up this week. If we 
dispose of them by Friday, unless some- 
thing I cannot foresee now develops, we 
will go over until Monday. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Of course I am supporting this legis- 
lation. I am sure the House would like 
to have a detailed discussion of the bill. 
I know you would like to have it in its 
clearest form. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TELLER] was appointed by myself as 
chairman of a study committee that 
studied the bill S. 2888, and he was also 
a member of the committee and chair- 
man of the subcommittee that reported 
back to the committee and he introduced 
this bill. 

I make that statement because I know 
it is expected that I should take the bill 
through. I will have something to say 
on it later, but at this time I yield to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TELLER] 
10 minutes. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. Chairman, there 
are possibly 70 or 80 million people who 
are employee beneficiaries covered by 
welfare and pension plans today. The 
sum of money in welfare funds, trust 
funds and pension funds, approximates 
$30 billion. In the view of many that is 
a conservative estimate. There are esti- 
mated to be at least 1,250,000 plans in 
this country, which protect or mitigate 
against the consequences of death, re- 
tirement, illness, accidents, and other 
disabilities. 

For several years this Congress has 
been engaged in an investigation of wel- 
fare and pension plans, in part arising 
out of abuses, but in large part for the 
purpose of securing to the employee 
beneficiaries, who are primarily the 
beneficiaries of such plans, knowledge 
of the kind of benefits which cover their 
employment. 

Our committee received the bill S. 
2888, the welfare and pension bill of 
the other body. A number of serious 
questions were raised in regard to it, 
as a result of which our Committee on 
Education and Labor authorized the ap- 
pointment of a special subcommittee 
which rendered an interim report and 
then a further report to the chairman 
of the full committee. Our bill was 
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the result of the effort to cut down the 
seope of legislation in this brand new 
field, where we lack so much informa- 
tion—to limit the measure of our pres- 
ent legislation to matters which we un- 
derstood, leaving for further investi- 
gation many of the regulatory subjects 
which have to be dealt with. Our bill, 
H. R. 13507, provides solely for dis- 
closure. It does not go into the field 
of regulation, not because we do not be- 
lieve regulation is unnecessary but be- 
cause we believe our further legislative 
efforts should await further investiga- 
tion. 

The bill provides simply that the ad- 
ministrator of any welfare or pension 
plan shall provide certain information 
for the employee beneficiary. This term 
“administrator” is simply used in the 
bill to describe the person who is in 
charge of the plan. He is not a Govern- 
ment official. He is simply the person 
who is in charge of the plan. 

Under section 6 of the proposed law 
the administrator must provide the em- 
ployees with a description of the plan, 
and the bill specifies the matters which 
are to be contained in the description. 

In section 7 an annual report is re- 
quired to be given to the employees. 

When we addressed our attention to 
the provisions of S. 2888, the bill of the 
other body, one of the things that con- 
cerned us was that under that bill vast 
delegations of power were given to the 
Secretary of Labor, subpena powers, 
hearing powers, powers to make rules 
and regulations almost without limit, 
powers of enforcement and investiga- 
tion. This was delegation running riot 
in which the Congress diminished its 
own sense of responsibility in favor of 
somebody else not a Congressional offi- 
cer or agent. Our special subcommittee 
felt, and the full committee felt, that the 
Secretary of Labor ought not to be given 
these broad and unspecified powers, but 
that such powers should reside in the 
Congress, and that the enforcement of 
the rights given to the employees under 
this proposed law should be left pri- 
marily to the employees who, after all, 
are the primary beneficiaries. In this 
bill we propose rights for employees, not 
for the Secretary of Labor or any other 
Government official. Throughout, the 
concept of H. R. 13507 provides for en- 
forcement by the employees. ‘They have 
a right to bring a private action in court 
if the administrator refuses to give the 
employee the information. 

If the administrator refuses to give 
the information, then, under H. R. 13507, 
he can be charged $50 a day by way of 
penalty for failure to comply with the 
request for information and failure to 
disclose the requested information; and, 
in addition, the employees may get coun- 
sel fees. 

There is ample precedent for this in 
our Fair Labor Standards Act which 
Congress passed years ago and which 
has been pretty effective even though 
it provided for this kind of private en- 
forcement. 

Some problem, nevertheless arose in 
our minds that some employees might 
be fearful of asking the administrator 
or, in most instances, it might be the 
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employer—they might be afraid to ask 
the employer for the information. Then 
there was the belief that if a Govern- 
ment agency were made the custodian of 
a copy of the information it would prod 
greater accuracy in the reporting of the 
description under section 6, and the an- 
nual report provided for in section 7. 
Therefore we inserted in the proposed 
law a provision that two copies of the 
description and of the annual report 
shall be filed with the Secretary of La- 
bor and that it shall be public, that the 
Secretary of Labor shall upon the re- 
quest of any employee beneficiary fur- 
nish a copy of the report, that is, the 
description and the annual report. 

The Secretary of Labor, under H. R. 
13507 is the custodian. He is no more 
than a custodian. He does not have 
subpena powers, he does not have the 
investigative powers, nor the enforce- 
ment powers, nor the rule-making pow- 
ers, nor the power to hold hearings; he 
does not have any of the delegated pow- 
ers such as were provided for in S. 2888, 
the bill of the other body. He is made 
a custodian solely for the purpose of 
protecting an employee who might be 
afraid to ask for the information, and 
for the purpose of insuring greater 
trustworthiness in the accuracy of the 
report. 

There has been some talk—a great 
deal of it for that matter—about ex- 
empting so-called level-of-benefit plans. 
That is a strange term which came into 
existence a couple of years ago. What it 
attempts to describe are the plans vol- 
untarily made by employers, adminis- 
tered by them and for which they solely 
are responsible. Under these plans, the 
so-called voluntary plans, we find a 
variety of situations. In some of them 
the employer pays all the money; in 
others the employer and the employee 
share the cost equally; in still a third 
the employees pay a certain amount, and 
everything over that has to be paid by 
the employer. The so-called level-of- 
benefit plans not only apply to health 
and welfare plans covering accident, 
disability, or death, but they also ex- 
tend to retirement plans as well as pen- 
sion plans upon which employees build 
their lives and their hope and their trust 
in future security. 

Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. BOSCH. Would the gentleman 
please tell the House that the exemp- 
tion of the level-of-benefit plans applies 
just to section 7? In other words, my 
amendment does not exempt those plans 
from giving the information to the em- 
ployees and to the Secretary of Labor, 
the very concise information set forth in 
section 6. 

Mr. TELLER. I will be happy to tell 
the House that under the amendment of 
the gentleman any information which 
means anything or which has any effect 
or which protects the employee would 
not have to be given. In other words, 
the provision for annual reports con- 
tained in section 7 would not have to be 
given under the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from New York, 
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Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. TELLER. Iyield. 

Mr. BOSCH. Well, I might not use 
those extravagant words, but I will agree 
with the gentleman that my amendment 
would exempt these funds from making 
available confidential information re- 
garding the investment of the employer. 
And would not the gentleman agree with 
me that, if this were required, many small 
businesses would abandon their plans? 

Mr. TELLER. Now there are two ques- 
tions which the gentleman from New 
York has raised. In the first place, I do 
not believe that a single employer would 
abandon any plan under H. R. 13507. I 
think, possibly, if S. 2888 were to be en- 
acted into law, there might be some em- 
ployer who might hesitate because of the 
pervasive enforcement and criminal pro- 
visions to put a plan into effect. But I 
believe that, under H. R. 13507, no em- 
ployer would be induced to drop the plan. 
On the contrary, what meaning does any 
welfare or pension plan have other than 
to provide for the employer and employee 
relationship a greater measure of com- 
munication? One of the main reasons 
that an employer puts a welfare or pen- 
sion plan into effect is to provide for his 
employees certain benefits which will wed 
the employee to the job, and, if he cuts 
off that communication and if he con- 
ceals any information, then he frustrates 
the very purpose of putting the plan into 
effect. 

The second question raised by the gen- 
tleman from New York has to do with 
confidential matter. Is it desirable that 
the employer should be permitted to 
maintain in confidential status and to 
withhold information to an employee 
who builds his future upon, say, a re- 
tirement plan? The amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
BoscH] extends to all so-called volun- 
tarily established retirement funds, and 
here is an employee working for a com- 
pany for years, building his entire future 
security upon a retirement fund. There 
are many situations which will require 
regulation, where employers of retire- 
ment funds lend the fund money to 
themselves, later go into bankruptcy, 
and the employee loses his sole measure 
of security. Now, that will in the future 
require legislation. But, in the mean- 
time it will require disclosure. The em- 
ployer has no right to say on the one 
hand that he will induce the employee 
to remain in his service and on the 
other hand that he wants to keep the 
information secret or, as the gentleman 
from New York says, confidential. 

Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. BOSCH. Will the gentleman 
agree with me that the funds which I 
seek to exempt from the intricate dis- 
closure provisions of section 7 provide 
for a guaranteed benefit to the em- 
ployee? 

Mr. TELLER. No; I will not agree to 
that. On the contrary, under the broad 
language of the amendment of the gen- 
tleman, and by the way, the gentleman 
sent a communication to each Member 
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of this House which may very well be 
misunderstood by the Members and I in- 
tend to clarify that communication I 
have known the gentleman and I respect 
the gentleman, but I do believe—I know 
it was not intentional—I do believe that 
this communication which the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Boscx] sent 
to all our colleagues may very well result 
in substantial misunderstanding which 
I intend to do my best to lift. 

Mr. BOSCH. I will agree with the 
gentleman that if he can, I shall be 
happy to have him do so. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The gentle- 
man from New York referred to the 
greater accuracy which would be as- 
sured in these reports because of the 
necessity under this bill for a filing with 
the Secretary of Labor. I wonder if it 
is not true that the measure as now 
written contains no express provision re- 
quiring that the reports be accurate or 
providing criminal penalties for filing 
false statements and would he not also 
agree that the addition of such language 
would be advisable? 

Mr. TELLER. In response to the first 
question, it is not true; the gentleman 
from New Jersey is under a misappre- 
hension. I do not believe further pro- 
visions are necessary because the existing 
provisions which are as follows provide 
adequate guaranties, In the first place, 
if there is a failure to report at all to 
the Secretary of Labor there is a crimi- 
nal penalty for failure to report. Inso- 
far as reporting is concerned, I do not 
know what the gentleman means when 
he says that there is a provision for re- 
porting but none requiring that it be 
accurate. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. There is no 
reference to accuracy, is there? 

Mr. TELLER. I would like to com- 
plete the answer to the gentleman’s 
question first. In the first place, there 
is a requirement that the reports to the 
Secretary be sworn to. However, we 
were faced with the problem that under 
many of these plans, particularly in huge 
business enterprises, there is no admin- 
istrator who is in a position to swear to 
all of the information in the various 
documents. Therefore, we provide in 
the bill that the information may be 
either sworn to or certified to by a certi- 
fied public accountant or a licensed pub- 
lic accountant, our belief being that if 
the information is certified to by a certi- 
fied or licensed public accountant who is 
subject to State regulation, it will pro- 
vide at least for the time being a suffi- 
cient guaranty of trustworthiness; and, 
therefore, we believe that there is a pro- 
tection for the employee at the present 
time when we lack complete information 
in regard to all of the plans. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. Is there any 
penalty for a false swearing to misstate- 
ments of fact in these reports? 

Mr. TELLER. Under existing statute 
of the United States, which provides for 
swearing to a document, the United 
States Penal Code provides for criminal 
penalties, as I understand. As a matter 
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of fact, under the United States Code, 
even if there were no statement about 
swearing, I am informed that anybody 
who makes a false statement to the 
United States or any official or agent 
thereof commits a crime. So,I do believe 
that there is adequate and effective pro- 
vision here to protect the accuracy of the 
report. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Did I under- 
stand the gentleman correctly to say that 
the employee could enforce the provi- 
sions of this act? 

Mr. TELLER. The employee has the 
right to bring private action against the 
employer or the administrator, and he 
can secure a $50-a-day penalty. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. This means 
taking it to the courts. Does the gentle- 
man feel that the average working man 
or woman could afford the cost of court 
litigation? 

Mr. TELLER. That question was 
raised in relation to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, which has exactly the 
same kind of enforcement, and there was 
some question about it. Over the years 
it is generally conceded that the very 
same remedy that is provided in this bill 
has proved very adequate and very ef- 
fective, particularly having regard for 
the fact that counsel fees for the em- 
ployees are authorized by the bill. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I believe the 
gentleman said the employee had one 
other recourse, that he could ask to see 
the reports—the ones filed with the Sec- 
retary of Labor? 

Mr. TELLER. Not only to see them 
but get a copy, because under the bill 
the administrator or the employer is re- 
quired to file two copies of the descrip- 
tion and the annual report with the Sec- 
retary of Labor, and they become public. 
The employee then has the right to se- 
cure such copies from the Secretary of 
Labor without having to ask the admin- 
istrator. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. According 
to the bill these documents would be 
available in the public-document room 
of the Department of Labor. If an em- 
ployee were in Oregon or California he 
would have to come to Washington to 
see them. Is that right? 

Mr. TELLER. I do not believe so. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Would the 
gentleman explain why not? 

Mr. TELLER. I believe that under 
this bill authority exists for the Secre- 
tary of Labor to send through the mails 
to any employee who requests it a copy 
of the description or the annual report 
sent to the Secretary of Labor in Wash- 
ington. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. At the top 
of page 15 of the bill appear these words: 

The Secretary of Labor shall make avail- 
able for examination in the public-document 
room of the Department of Labor copies of 


descriptions of plans and annual reports 
filed under this subsection, 


I find no other place in the bill which 
would give any indication that the Sec- 
retary of Labor would be required to 
send to an employee copies of the plan. 
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Mr. TELLER. I am grateful to the 
gentlewoman from Oregon for asking 
the questions so that we might clarify 
the meaning of this language. The lan- 
guage intended to state not that they 
should be made available in the public- 
document room only to those who ap- 
peared in the public-document room. It 
is simply designed to state the place 
where they are made available. We 
would understand that if an employee 
wrote to the Secretary of Labor in 
Washington, the Secretary of Labor 
would be authorized to reply by letter 
and to provide the employee with the 
information. I do not believe it was 
our intent and I feel confident in the 
belief that our intent was not to force 
all the employees to go to Washington. 
That would be contrary to the spirit of 
our purpose in this bill. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. We all recognize that 
this bill is designed to clear up certain 
abuses. May I ask the gentleman 
whether in this hearing there was any 
evidence adduced regarding abuses of 
the type which the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Bosc] seeks by his amend- 
ment to eliminate? I ask that out of 
ignorance, because I have not read the 
hearings. 

Mr. TELLER. Our bill, H. R. 13507, 
is not aimed at abuses. It is aimed at 
disclosures. It is aimed at protection. 
The problem of remedying abuses such 
as kickbacks, such as might result from 
the State laws which govern brokers in 
connection with insurance policies, or 
which impose upon brokers obligations 
to the State, and the kind of corruption 
which goes on there, would require fur- 
ther investigation. We are not touch- 
ing upon the problem of abuses. We 
realize the need for further investiga- 
tion. But there is just as much need for 
disclosure to the employees in one type 
of plan as there is in connection with 
any other. There is no reason at all to 
distinguish between plans, and the stat- 
ute aims solely at disclosure. 

Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume, and 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Chairman, this in 
my opinion is a very important piece of 
legislation. It was, however, hastily put 
together by the committee in the face of 
a report of the special subcommittee 
that there was much more in the field 
of pension and welfare legislation that 
needed to be investigated, and in spite 
of the special subcommittee’s sugges- 
tion that the committee have hearings 
with regard to this subject matter. 

Abuses under employee welfare and 
benefit plans have occurred and I be- 
lieve that legislation in this area is 
needed. The proposed legislation, how- 
ever, has not received full and proper 
consideration. The bill has not bene- 
fited from public hearings by the com- 
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mittee and the special subcommittee’s 
scheduled informal conferences were 
cancelled. In fact, H. R. 13507 was re- 
ported out by committee after just 6 
days of consideration. The bill copies 
provision after provision of S. 2888 and 
this, after the special subcommittee as 
indicated in a statement of its chairman 
made on July 10, had expressed opposi- 
tion to S. 2888 in its present form and 
suggested a new fresh approach requir- 
ing a simple form of disclosure to bene- 
ficiaries, not to the Government. 

H. R. 13507 cannot do what its sup- 
porters say it will do; and what it 
should do, it does with a cumbersome 
set of mechanisms which complicate 
further a problem that is not simple in 
nature but could be helped by some 
fairly simple legislation. I am in com- 
plete agreement with the objective to 
halt, through exposure, the looting, lar- 
ceny and misuse of welfare and pension 
funds. But this bill establishes a cum- 
bersome, needlessly complex reporting 
and disclosure system that will make it 
even more difficult to meet the very type 
of abuse it seeks to cure. 

I am also in complete agreement with 
the objective that all beneficiaries and 
participants of employee welfare and 
pension plans should be entitled to know 
what benefits are theirs, how they may 
become eligible for benefits, the amount 
of benefits, and so forth. But to require 
plans to disclose the complex financial 
data as required by sections 6 and 7 of 
H. R. 13507, under the guise that this 
type of data would meet that appealing 
purpose, is like saying that one needs to 
know all the engineering details in the 
construction of an automobile in order to 
know how to drive it. 

H. R. 13507 was reported out without 
the completion of the subcommittee’s 
work, without the proposed hearings of 
the Full Committee being held, and after 
only 6 days of study by the Full Com- 
mitteee. This legislation is not framed 
to meet directly the objective of halting 
the stealing of funds or of making clear 
to employees what their benefits are un- 
der the plans. H.R. 13507 is merely, in 
most respects, an imitation of S. 2888, 
and does not carry out the new approach 
developed in the subcommittee to meet 
directly these objectives and to reconcile 
deeply held convictions. 

The amount of data and the com- 
plexity of the form in which it would be 
required by H. R. 13507 could serve to 
throw a veil of legalistic terminology and 
ambiguous language over any abuses 
which might exist. Availability of fi- 
nancial data has not in the past, even 
when it has been audited, prevented 
looting from welfare and pension funds 
and even from union general funds, as 
the records of Senate hearings so well 
show. The Senate select committee's 
hearings are replete with examples of 
union books audited by certified public 
accountants while at the same time loot- 
ing of the audited funds was occurring. 
Those who are intent on being dishonest 
are not deterred by disclosure of figures 
which they themselves can manipulate to 
hide the dishonesty. 

H. R. 13507 is not designed primarily 
to tell the employee what he wants to 
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know about his pension and welfare 
plan. For example, trust agreements, 
just one of the many documents that the 
plans would be required to disclose, are 
such intricate legal instruments that, in 
the words of New York State’s 1957 com- 
prehensive report in this area, they are 
“sometimes even incomprehensible to 
those responsible for administration of 
the plans”’—page 103. Yet this is the 
type of information that H. R. 13507 
would require to be furnished so that the 
ordinary employee may know what 
benefits he is entitled to. 

Not only would it be difficult under the 
subject bill for employees to find out 
what they want to know, but they, and 
the Government, will be overwhelmed 
by a mass of unrelated data totaling sev- 
eral pounds in weight. Here is just a 
small sample of the numerous pamphlets 
and other documents which already are 
voluntarily made available to employees 
by companies with welfare and pension 
plans. If, in addition to these, there 
must also be furnished several other doc- 
uments and reports, the total number of 
such documents which will fiow into the 
Department of Labor will be in the mil- 
lions. And note that contrary to the 
recommendation of the chairman of the 
special subcommittee to the full commit- 
tee, H. R. 13507 requires the registration 
of all plans with the Secretary of Labor 
who must make each of these documents 
available for examination in the public 
document room of the Department. 

Even the Library of Congress, which is 
probably the largest library in the world, 
adds to its permanent collection annu- 
ally only one and a quarter million items 
per year. In fact, the 1958 United 
States budget lists only an estimated 
175,000 volumes to be fully cataloged in 
1958. The Library of Congress’ 1958 es- 
timated budget required $2.2 million for 
the “organization of the collections.” 
This $2.2 million does not include reader 
and reference service, general adminis- 
tration, and so forth, which are included 
in the Library’s total budget of $11.8 
million, but just cataloging, classifying, 
marking, and arranging items so as to 
be readily available. It is a well-known 
fact in the library world that the labor 
cost involved in making a card index and 
filing the document and the card so that 
each item may be readily available to 
interested parties often costs more than 
the price of the book and that the labor 
cost for a paper-covered pamphlet can 
be as large or larger than for a hard- 
covered book. 

If the purpose of legislation covering 
employee welfare and pension plans is, 
to halt through disclosure, the looting, 
larceny, and misuse of welfare and pen- 
sion funds, then the distinction between 
level-of-benefits plans and all other 
plans is an important one. A level-of- 
benefits plan has a fixed level of benefits 
but a variable cost to the employer, that 
cost being the amount above the fixed 
rate of employee contributions, if any, 
to provide the fixed level of benefits. 
All other plans have a fixed cost to the 
employer but a variable level of benefits 
to the employee. Any diversion of 
moneys under level-of-benefits plans 
comes out of the employer’s pocket, not 
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out of the employees’ benefits. Once 
this is understood, the improbabilities of 
there being any looting of money from 
a level-of-benefits plan, especially if 
there is no fund at all to loot from, is 
clear. It explains why no such cases 
have been reported and why there is 
no need for detailed financial reporting 
in order to dissuade persons from such 
behavior. Legislation should be aimed 
at only those plans susceptible of abuse. 

To require level-of-benefits plans to 
make numerous detailed reports as un- 
der H. R. 13507 is only to use needlessly, 
money wihch otherwise might be avail- 
able to improve the benefits. In addi- 
tion, it would require hundreds of Gov- 
ernment employees to catalog, classify, 
and otherwise make available the mass 
of information to the public because the 
bulk of welfare and pension plans are 
level-of-benefits plans. To use, as do the 
opponents of exempting level-of-benefits 
plans, the statistical fact of their greater 
number, as an argument for not exempt- 
ing, and at the same time be unable to 
point to any case of abuse under this 
type of plan, is to ignore the basic logic 
of the case. For some reason the antici- 
pated and needed full committee hear- 
ings were not held. ‘These hearings 
would have solved, once and for all, 
whether abuses ever have occurred un- 
der these plans or whether the fact that 
there is no knowledge of such abuses is 
because they cannot occur and because 
they have not occurred. It is generally 
admitted that in all the years of Con- 
gressional hearings on the general topic 
of welfare and pension plans, no study 
or inquiry has been made with respect 
to level-of-benefits plans. 

If these plans are not suspectible to 
abuse there is no reason to require of 
them the quantity and detail of data 
that H. R. 13507 requires. A great deal 
of harm could also result from requiring 
disclosure of minute details of finance 
by level-of-benefits plans. Such a re- 
quirement might shift the bargaining 
emphasis away from benefits to employer 
costs and by a whip-sawing technique by 
unions, bargaining first on costs and 
then on benefits, interfere with the prin- 
ciple of averaging the costs of covering 
large numbers of employees which is the 
basis of any successful plan providing 
uniform benefits to all employees. 

Requiring disclosure of the size and 
details of reserves may discourage em- 
ployers from financing pension plans on 
a conservative basis and thus building 
up the large reserves needed to cover 
future pension obligations. Collective 
bargaining pressures may be used to 
force the diversion of these reserves to 
pay immediate higher benefits. Dis- 
closure of the volume and distribution of 
investments of level-of-benefits plans 
will also inevitably culminate in those 
parties not responsible for providing the 
benefits to demand a voice in determin- 
ing the type of investments to be made, 
the rate of funding, and so forth. 

Those level-of-benefits plans which 
now operate under collective bargaining 
contracts were agreed to with the full 
knowledge by the unions involved that 
the cost, operation, and management 
were the exclusive right of the persons 
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responsible under the plans and, if the 
unions desired it otherwise, they could 
have bargained on some other basis than 
level-of-benefits. If the labor unions 
wish to change this situation, they 
should do it through the normal chan- 
nels of collective bargaining and not by 
legislation. Forcing a hasty and ex- 
cessively complex bill such as H. R. 13507 
into law is no solution. 

Many pension plans enjoy tax benefits 
under the Internal Revenue Code. These 
plans already make detailed disclosures 
to the Government. No cases of abuse 
have ever been found in this group of 
plans. 

I feel that in these two areas, where 
no cases of abuse have ever been proved, 
detailed reporting for the avowed pur- 
pose of halting further stealing of money 
is unnecessary. In both these areas 
effective deterrents already exist. I, 
therefore, propose that these two groups 
of plans be exempted from section 7 of 
H. R. 13507, but that they, along with 
all other welfare and pension plans, be 
required to deliver, upon request, to bene- 
ficiaries and participants, descriptions of 
the plans as required under section 6. 
Such an amendment would tailor the 
legislation to meet the two avowed ob- 
jectives: To halt abuses where they occur 
and to provide beneficiaries with infor- 
mation on their benefit rights under all 
welfare and pension plans. 

It is my intention, in view of all the 
foregoing, to offer an amendment which 
is fully set forth in the minority views 
on page 24 of the report. If the amend- 
ment or one of similar purport is adopted, 
I shall support this bill with the expecta- 
tion that we shall proceed to conduct fur- 
ther study in this important field. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOSCH. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I wanted to ask the 
gentleman if he would explain again the 
other type of plan, other than the level- 
of-benefits plan, which his amendment 
would exempt. I understood the gen- 
tleman to say there were two sets of 
plans. 

Mr. BOSCH. The other would be the 
plans which are required now under the 
Internal Revenue Code to disclose the 
particulars with reference to them. 

Mr. KEATING. In other words, this 
is just duplicating what they are already 
required to do? 

Mr. BOSCH. That is right. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOSCH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. The question comes 
up, if this bill is so set up that it is just 
a bill requiring disclosure, why does it 
not go further and give the employee, his 
representative, or some public agency 
the right to enforce the rights of the 
employee? Why just leave the employee 
hanging in the air with no ability to do 
anything under this act? Does that not 
make the act incomplete? 

Mr. BOSCH. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that I agree with the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. TELLER], that the 
section of the law which provides for the 
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right of the employee to go to court 
against the employer or against the ad- 
ministrator of the fund and permits the 
court in its discretion to assess a per 
diem penalty of $50 a day, that that is 
enough coverage in regard to that situa- 
tion. 

Mr. FULTON. I agree with the gen- 
tlewoman from Oregon who brings up 
that some of these employees are pretty 
low paid people and their benefits under 
the plan are small. Why could we not 
have a provision that would take away 
the exemption for income tax of any 
plan that was wrongly run, because all 
these plans have to be reported, any- 
how, to the Internal Revenue Bureau 
in order to get the income tax exemp- 
tion? Why should we not have that 
kind of a penalty in here? 

Mr. BOSCH. I will say to the gen- 
tleman, you can put almost any form of 
penalty that you want into the legisla- 
tion. The committee in its judgment 
felt that there was no necessity for the 
intricate penalty which was set forth 
in S. 2888. 

Mr. FULTON. One further question. 
When a plan is formally set up, for 
example, there is a regular trust instru- 
ment or there is an insurance carrier or 
there is a bank acting as trustee; why 
could not that kind of a plan, if it is 
of fair size, come under this bill even 
though it is a level-of-benefits plan? 

Mr. BOSCH. The answer is “It is.” It 
is covered in regard to the information. 

Mr, PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOSCH. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to congratulate the gentleman on 
an outstanding explanation of the bill. 
But, to simplify this so-called level of 
benefits, I think we usually refer to 
medical care, hospitalization, insurance, 
and in certain instances supplemental 
unemployment insurance as the princi- 
pal level of benefits. Under the gen- 
tleman’s amendment would these bene- 
fits as provided by Ford, United States 
Steel, General Motors, be exempt from 
disclosure or not? I am just seeking 
information. 

Mr. BOSCH. I will say to the gentle- 
man that this amendment does not af- 
fect the requirement that notice or 
registration of the plan and the type of 
benefits and source of benefits, et cetera, 
be made available to the employee and 
the Secretary of Labor. But it does 
exempt them from that part of the bill 
which calls for the intricate financial 
data which even an accountant may not 
understand. 

Mr. PERKINS. One other question, 
if I may. Most of those plans are ar- 
rived at through collective bargaining; 
am I correct in that statement? 

Mr. BOSCH. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
the bill now before the House (H. R. 
13507), provides for reporting and dis- 
closing pertinent information relating to 
employee welfare and pension benefit 
plans. 

This legislation is timely. Testimony 
recently given before Congressional com- 
mittees, Senate and House, has revealed 
situations that are startling and highly 
improper in the handling of some of 
these funds. It is true that the num- 
ber of such cases has been small when 
compared with the great number of 
funds that are now in existence. Never- 
theless the cases that have been shown 
to exist are sufficient to justify the en- 
actment of a law to prevent their recur- 
rence in the future. The welfare of our 
working men and women deserves the 
protection this proposed law seeks to 
give them. It deserves the approval of 
this House, the Senate, and the Presi- 
dent. 

The need for this legislation as a 
means of protection for the future wel- 
fare of our working people is evident 
and greatly increased when we consider 
the thousands of plans now in existence 
and the millions of workers covered by 
such plans. The number of existing 
plans and number of workers affected 
far exceeds that of which the average 
person is aware or even imagines. 

The House Committee on Education 
and Labor that has made a study of 
the subject informs us that almost 80 
million persons in the United States are 
relying to some extent on the protection 
afforded by such private benefit plans, 
It has also been estimated that approxi- 
mately $30 billion are presently held in 
pension-plan funds, and that the num- 
ber of pension benefit and welfare plans 
has been variously estimated at over 1 
million. The fact that at least 59 per- 
cent of the employees in private indus- 
try are covered by some type of em- 
ployee-benefit plan is in itself sufficient 
to arouse our interest in the subject 
and make certain by legislative enact- 
ment that these workers are adequately 
protected in what to each of them may 
properly be considered their future se- 
curity. 

It is interesting to note that these pri- 
vate employee-benefit plans are designed 
to provide a measure of economic se- 
curity to employees and their dependents 
in the event of untimely death, perma- 
nent and total disability, and old age. 
Others are designed to replace in whole 
or in part the loss of wages of the em- 
ployee during periods of temporary ill- 
ness or disability. The value of such 
benefits to a working man or woman can 
readily be understood. The funds that 
are set aside to provide the protection 
for such worthy purposes should not be 
permitted to be used by individuals or 
organizations, in charge of such funds, 
for any purpose other than the welfare 
of the workers for whom they have been 
provided. The welfare of the worker re- 
quires that these funds be available when 
needed by the worker. To make certain 
that such funds are intact is the purpose 
of this legislation. Although employee 
pension and welfare benefit plans are not 
a new development in the economic his- 
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tory of our country, there has been a 
phenomenal growth in their number and 
variety during the past few years. These 
plans fall into two categories, namely, 
plans which are established as the re- 
sult of collective bargaining and those 
plans which were established independ- 
ently of collective bargaining and as a 
result of voluntary action upon the part 
of the employer. While these plans are 
in the majority, yet, there are also plans 
which have been established by groups of 
employees with each member making 
fixed contributions. 

The committee in presenting the leg- 
islation now before us is of the opinion, 
and, with this conclusion I am in entire 
accord, that workers, coming within any 
one of the classifications I have men- 
tioned, are entitled to a regular account- 
ing of the financial operations and as- 
sets of these plans by those who manage 
them. This, in my opinion, should apply 
to all plans whether operated by labor 
unions, and, specific organizations op- 
erated by such, whether as the result of 
collective bargaining or not, employer 
operated or managed plans set up volun- 
tarily or otherwise, and employee group 
plans. The protection of the worker is 
the important thing regardless of the 
kind or character of the plan under 
which he works. 

This bill extends to all employee wel- 
fare and pension plans, regardless of 
their size, the number of employees they 
cover, and whether or not they have 
been brought into existence through col- 
lective bargaining or otherwise, and 
whether or not employee contributions 
are made. 

The scope of the bill is limited to dis- 
closure and reporting, and does not go 
into the field of regulation. Enforce- 
ment of the provisions of the bill is pri- 
marily by the parties concerned. Crimi- 
nal penalties are provided for cases of 
willfully false swearing and willful re- 
fusal to file required reports and docu- 
ments with the Secretary of Labor. It 
is believed that the requirement for full 
disclosure at fixed intervals will be suffi- 
cient to correct the evils that have been 
shown in some instances and prevent 
their happening in the future. 

Iam of the opinion that if this law had 
been in existence in the past it would 
have prevented many of the evils and 
wrongdoings shown by Congressional 
hearings to have existed in the past. I 
am pleased to give my fullhearted sup- 
port to the bill. 

As an indication of the commendable 
attitude of organized labor in support of 
this bill, I herewith submit the following 
telegram received by me from George 
Meany, president of AFL-CIO. It reads 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., August 4, 1958. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

AFL-CIO urges you vote for the Teller bill, 
H. R. 13507, relating to public disclosure of 
health, welfare, and pension funds. While 
the bill does not meet all our objectives in 
this field, we believe it has sufficient merit 
to be passed by the House, however any at- 
tempt to eliminate any plans from coverage 
as the Bosch and Ayres amendments propose 
should be resisted. Disclosure legislation is 
necessary to help prevent corruption in all 
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funds regardless of who controls their ad- 
ministration, 
GEORGE MEANY, 
President, AFL-CIO. 


Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I am a little surprised 
at the gentleman from New York for his 
broadside attack on the bill. But, of 
course, this is the place where we ex- 
press our feelings for or against a bill. 

Mr. Chairman, when S. 2888 came to 
the committee very few members of the 
committee, and I believe very few Mem- 
bers of this House, knew much about the 
subject covered in the bill. I appointed 
a study committee. On that committee 
I appointed the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. TELLER], the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Boscu], the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Hott], the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. METCALF], and 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LAN- 
DRUM]. They did a marvelous job. 
They worked hard. They received the 
commendation and a vote of apprecia- 
tion of the committee and they deserved 
that credit. ‘The fine job that they did 
is still appreciated, in getting the mate- 
rial together. 

Then the full committee set about to 
study this bill and I am going to say this 
to the credit of the committee. This is 
one bill in which there was very little 
of partisan politics. This was a subject 
we felt that should be dealt with, not 
beyond the limit of our intelligence, but 
in an effort to stay within the limit of 
those things that we knew something 
about and with which we thought we 
could deal safely. We felt that at this 
time the committee should come up with 
a bill that would restore some confidence 
to the working people, the employees of 
this country, in welfare and pension 
funds. Whether it be retirement, insur- 
ance, or welfare funds, it is necessary 
that there be more confidence because I 
think everyone within the sound of my 
voice knows that the things that have 
been happening and what has appeared 
on television and in the newspapers, 
even though they involved only a small 
percentage of the funds in this country, 
had the effect of creating doubt and 
suspicion in the minds of the mass of 
the employees. 

Heretofore we have dealt here with 
legislation of this kind. Back in the 
Taft-Hartley Act we provided for the 
reports of the labor unions and their fi- 
nancial status and where the money 
came from and where it went, and so 
forth, to be made to the Secretary of 
Labor. But we have learned the hard 
way that that did not necessarily mean 
that the employees would ever know 
anything in the world about it. The 
Department of Labor very promptly 
passed a departmental regulation re- 
stricting those to whom these reports 
should be delivered. I happened to be 
one of those designated by the Depart- 
ment as eligible to receive them, and I 
did not appreciate their making me a 
fiunky, as far as that is concerned. But 
we were working toward this thing of 
giving to the employee—the man who 
probably was lying awake and worrying 
whether next year when he retired the 
fund on which he depended for his re- 
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tirement pay would be worth a nickel— 
the information which he needed. 

We were interested in the employee. 
It is a new concept, yes, an entirely new 
concept. Heretofore there have been 
millions of speeches made about the em- 
ployees having this information, but 
very little has been done to insure their 
getting it. Of course, we could have 
taken the attitude of the bill S. 2888. 
The best estimate we could make was 
that the cost of administration of that 
bill would run anywhere from 20 to 
50 million dollars. 

I happen to be one who thinks we 
have about loaded business and busi- 
nessmen down with the Federal Govern- 
ment calling today for this kind of in- 
formation, tomorrow for that kind, and 
so forth. We of the committee felt we 
would try this plan and see if it would 
not be a pretty good operation to let the 
employer provide this information, re- 
quire that he make it available to every 
employee who wanted the information, 
and then, as a safeguard, provide for 
two copies to be filed with the Secretary 
of Labor and placed in the document 
room of the Department of Labor. 

By the way, I just called the Depart- 
ment of Labor to see if they send out 
copies of public documents. That was 
mentioned here by my friend, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. TELLER]. 
Their policy is to send out copies when an 
individual makes such request. The only 
question that might arise in this instance 
would be if an appropriation were not 
available for making the copies. Then, 
of course they could not send them out. 
The gentleman from New York requested 
me to make that statement and that cor- 
rection. 

The thing we were working for was to 
be sure the information would be avail- 
able to the employees through more 
than one channel. Then we provided a 
penalty. If the administrator of the 
fund, the head of the business or who- 
ever it was who was designated to oper- 
ate these funds failed or refused to give 
these statements out to the employees, 
there is a penalty of $50 a day. Some- 
one said just now, You are throwing the 
employee out on his own and what can 
he do with nobody to help him? I would 
suggest that you read the paragraph 
on page 15 which says: 

(c) Action to recover such liability may 
be maintained in any court of competent 
jurisdiction by any participant or benefi- 
ciary. The court in such action may in its 
discretion, in addition to any judgment 
awarded to the plaintiff or plaintiffs, allow 
a reasonable attorney's fee to be paid by the 
defendant, and costs of the action. 


Now we come to some other provisions 
of this bill. I think a tremendous injury 
has been done to our system of govern- 
ment by overlapping legislation and by 
providing unnecessary and violent 
penalties. 

By far the worst thing I think that has 
happened is that we have delegated the 
lawmaking power and the writing of 
criminal law, if you please, to literally 
hundreds of administrators throughout 
the country, and especially is that true 
regarding administration here in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. So what we were 
working out was the kind of bill that 
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would do the job to prevent the happen- 
ing of those things that we do not want 
to happen and to make these funds safe 
for the employees who depend upon those 
funds. So when you get to the other 
parts of the bill you say there are no 
penalties. That seems to be the loudest 
scream. It is said, “You have not put 
penalties in the bill.” Everybody in 
America is not a crook. I think there is 
enough penalty here to take care of the 
situation. As to the percentage that may 
go wrong, it will not take long to 
straighten them out. Now we talk about 
whether you can swear to a thing false- 
ly or not. I want to read this paragraph: 

Sec. 10. The provisions of this act, and any 
action taken thereunder, shall not be held to 
exempt or relieve any person from any liabil- 
ity, duty, penalty, or punishment provided by 
any present or future law of the United States 
or of any State affecting the operation or ad- 
ministration of employee-welfare or pension- 
benefit plans, or in any manner to authorize 
the operation or administration of any such 
plan contrary to any such law. 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield. 

Mr. ZELENKO. It was not necessary 
to provide additional penalties in the 
bill because, as the gentleman knows, 
and I believe I may be able to assist him 
in this respect, in title 18, section 1001, 
there is already in the criminal law a 
penalty and a very hard and rigorous 
penalty, imposed on anyone who files 
with the Government any false state- 
ment whether it is under oath or not. 
That is already in the law and it was not 
necessary to be put in this bill. 

Mr. BARDEN. We made an honest 
effort to see if we could not do some- 
thing without pulling down a tremen- 
dous department of Government or 
building up a bureaucracy that will rival 
the Pentagon. 

Mr. Chairman, I happen to visit among 
businessmen—small-business men, me- 
dium-sized-business men, and some big- 
business men. This thing of filing re- 
ports on everything to Government 
agencies is a heavy burden and it is 
growing heavier every day. I honestly 
believe that the bill we have here before 
us today will be a new step. A small- 
business man makes up his yearly re- 
port anyway. If he has a pension fund 
or a retirement fund he can fix it up. 
It is very clear here what it shall in- 
clude. For once he can be his own ad- 
ministrator. All he has to do is to make 
an honest statement, because the pro- 
vision here provides that a penalty shall 
apply when he willfully commits a crime. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I see 
under section 3 if the employer provides 
a fund for hospital care of medical pay- 
ments by an insurance contract for his 
employees, that will come under the em- 
ployee welfare benefit plan. If that is 
the type of thing he has and pays the 
premium out of his own business, can 
he be required, under section 7, to have 
this audit made and file all of these 
detail reports with the Secretary of La- 
bor and go through all of this procedure? 
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Mr. BARDEN. Let me say, I am not 
an expert on the various funds. I do 
not know how many thousand different 
types there are, but here is exactly what 
this is for: If that man has this insur- 
ance and it is provided for and the peo- 
ple who work for him depend upon it, I 
believe if you and I were his employees 
we would not object to it, knowing that 
we would be protected if any misfortune 
happened to us. We would have some- 
thing to depend upon. As far as copies 
to the Secretary of Labor is concerned, 
he has already made his copies, and 
mailing them to the Secretary of Labor is 
certainly no heavy burden. 

What we are trying to do is to stop 
this growing distrust, and to see if for 
once we cannot apply a little bit of 
friendly dealing between employer and 
employee, to the point that they can 
build back a little of the confidence that 
has been torn down in the last year or 
two. Thisisnotacomplete bill. Idare- 
say there are not 30 men in this House 
with enough experience to cover the 
whole field, because we do not know the 
whole field and the committee has not 
yet found it out. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. To the end of pro- 
viding further enlightenment, the gen- 
tleman spoke of the difference between 
the bill from the other body and this bill. 
I wonder if you could state briefly the 
features of the Senate bill that are elim- 
inated which would save this building up 
of a bureaucracy. 

Mr. BARDEN. I think I will yield to 
the man who knows more about this than 
anybody else, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. TELLER]. 

Mr. TELLER. The fundamental dif- 
ference between our bill and the Senate 
bill is that our bill has 16 pages and the 
Senate bill has 31 pages, or a difference 
of 15 pages. That constitutes the dif- 
ference. I think you can see there must 
be a very substantial difference. Much 
of it is made up of what the chairman 
has just talked about, our unwillingness 
to go in for this broad and unlimited 
delegation to administrative officials of 
what are essentially Congressional re- 
sponsibilities. The second is also indi- 
cated by the chairman, our refusal to go 
into areas of regulation with all kinds of 
technical applications. 

Mr. BARDEN. Let me go a little fur- 
ther with this. As far as we are able 
to figure, there is no expenditure of Fed- 
eral money involved, except possibly 
space for two copies of the summary. 

Mr. BOSCH. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield. 

Mr. BOSCH. Will the gentleman 
agree with me that it would be quite 
some space with an estimate of 1,250,000 
plans? Two times that is 2,500,000 
copies which would have to go to the 
Secretary of Labor, and I think there 
will be a tremendous cost to the Govern- 
ment in cataloging and indexing those 
plans. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
oe eae from North Carolina has ex- 
P: e 
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Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

Let me say to the gentleman: Let us 
not go off the deep end. Here, after all, 
I think the filing of those copies with the 
Secretary of Labor—and I am not so 
sure that the distinguished gentleman 
does not agree—is another safeguard to 
make them available for an employee. 

Mr. BOSCH. I agree wholeheartedly 
with the gentleman. What I was trying 
to point out was that he said there would 
be no cost to the Government. 

Mr. BARDEN. The gentleman inter- 
rupted me right in the middle of a point 
I was talking about. I had just started 
to enumerate, and I got as far as the 
filing of two copies, and then the gentle- 
man mowed me down. 

Mr. BOSCH. I would never do that. 

Mr. BARDEN. The other thing is 
this, let us suppose that it takes the fil- 
ing of two copies; I think that cost well 
spent. You can put a million copies in 
one of these trucks or ordinary office 
space, and maybe the Government can 
stand that. But the rest of it is no addi- 
tion to them, to the employer, the fund, 
or anything else. That would be neces- 
sary under any plan, the making of a 
report; it has got to be done anyway. 
But I think the gentleman will agree 
that under S. 2888 the cost will run to 
$20 million or $30 million. 

Mr. BOSCH. I agree wholeheartedly. 

Mr. BARDEN. May I ask the gentle- 
man from Michigan to restate his 
question? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I wanted a brief 
outline of what additional activities 
were encompassed within the Senate 
bill. 

Mr. BARDEN. The additional activi- 
ties would be anywhere from $20 million 
to $50 million worth of investigators, 
rulemakers, the writing of rules and 
regulations, enforcement, and all those 
things. Now, if you ask me to set all of 
that out here in a few minutes, it is 
simply impossible. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I thank the gentle- 
man. He has addressed himself to the 
point I was raising. 

Mr. BARDEN. I wish I had more 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has 
again expired. 

Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan IMr. Horrman]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It might be well, 
Mr. Chairman, to take a look at what 
has happened. 

But, from the time when the Israelites 
were told to make bricks without 
straw—you all remember that, just prior 
to the time they crossed the Red Sea 
and ever since—the men and the women 
who have been doing the work of the 
world have been subject to oppression. 
Sometimes it was the industrialists, the 
wealthy class, the ruling class; today it 
has drifted down to the robbers and the 
racketeers who are the bosses of labor 
unions. 

When our forefathers landed at Plym- 
outh Rock it is my understanding that 
in England, where they left their homes, 
the laws and the courts prohibited the 
organization of workers. That policy 
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came over here with them, and we had 
it in this country for a long, long time. 

Skipping down through the years we 
get to just prior to 1935 when we had 
what was known as the yellow dog 
contract under which no one could get 
or hold a job if he belonged to a union, 
Well, that was a terrible unjust situa- 
tion, was it not? It was an oppressive 
situation; it was certainly un-American 
and liberty destroying, but we had it; 
and, for a time, the courts of this land 
sustained it. Then that type of con- 
tract was held invalid and outlawed. 

Today we have the opposite of the 
yellow dog contract in some States; in 
some places you cannot get a job unless 
you belong to a union. You can call 
that a yellow dog contract in reverse. 
Some of the groups who were opposing 
the yellow dog contracts which existed 
prior to 1935 are now against any right- 
to-work laws. In their judgment it is 
all right to deny a man a job unless he 
joins and pays tribute to a union. 

The situation has just turned upside 
down. So the Congress, to protect the 
men and women who worked, who had to 
work if they were to eat, have shelter 
and food and clothing and educate their 
children, was persuaded to write the 
Wagner law. And what did the Wagner 
law do? It gave to the unions unlimited 
power formerly exercised by the indus- 
trialists, and into the unions drifted all 
or practically all of the professional 
criminal extortionists and racketeers 
who had been making so much money 
out of the violations of the prohibition 
law. They can smell a dollar farther 
than any dog can smell a skunk, and 
there is a likeness between the two, if I 
may be permitted to so state. And with 
them come the commies. 

What did we get under the Wagner 
Act? Almost unlimited power to the 
union boss. And, what did we do to 
enable him to become powerful? We 
established the National Labor Relations 
Board. Today I am the only one I guess 
on that committee who was here in 
1940 other than the gentleman who just 
left the well of the House. And, to the 
Labor Board, under the then existing 
administration, who was appointed? 
And, what group came intocontrol? The 
Communists. AmI dreaming? Oh, no. 
One Smith who was on the Board was 
a Communist, and the other one was so 
near akin that there was little distinc- 
tion. And, who was the attorney for 
the Labor Board advising them what 
rules to establish? Nathan Witt, a Com- 
munist, a member of a cell here in Wash- 
ington. That is the sworn testimony. 
Who was the attorney for the CIO? Lee 
Pressman, a Communist, belonging to 
the same cell with Nathan Witt and 
John Abt, who was in the Department 
of Agriculture. Pressman so admitted, 
So, directing the activities of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board you had 
three Communists. That was all right 
had they been working for the good of 
the men and women who worked with 
their hands. The gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. HALLECK], was around here 
then as was the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. SmirH), and they know what I am 
saying is on the record. That went 
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along for too long. Then those racket- 
eers and extortionists and professional 
criminals having drifted into the unions, 
did what? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. BOSCH.. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, a minute is not 
worthwhile. I will endeavor to talk about 
it later when I can get more time. It is 
a dirty story. It should not be put on the 
record. Neither the Ives-Kennedy bill 
nor the one now before us will do one 
thing to correct the deplorable situation 
of which the public should have knowl- 
edge. It is an amazing tale, one of 
which we should all be advised, and 
which I hope to have an opportunity to 
relate. Iam sorry I cannot give you the 
story now. 

Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Arizona 
[Mr. RHODES]. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, there have been several questions 
raised on the difference between this bill 
and the bill which came over from the 
other body, S. 2888. I would like to 
enumerate two other differences which 
have not been mentioned. 

S. 2888 had a provision for an advisory 
council of some 13 members. The bill 
which the House committee voted out 
struck that provision. 

The Senate bill also had provisions 
for investigation and injunctions. 'The 
House committee felt that the ordinary 
Federal law was adequate in these mat- 
ters and those provisions were stricken. 
. The Senate bill also provided for a new 
Federal crime of embezzlement in con- 
nection with these funds. The House 
committee again, and I think wisely, 
felt that the regular Federal and State 
criminal law took pretty good care of 
that situation. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that the House 
committees—both the subcommittee 
and the full committee—have done a 
good job on this bill. This is a bill 
which has as its primary purpose the 
shedding of the light of day on an area 
which, by investigation, has been proved 
to need such light. Investigations in the 
other body have indicated that certain- 
ly there are disclosures which are 
needed, certainly there are abuses which 
are rampant in this field. And the sub- 
committee, I think wisely, decided that 
the best way to handle this situation 
was to make available to the beneficiar- 
ies themselves certain information. 
This information could be made avail- 
able in two ways: first, by the furnishing 
direct from the administrator to the 
beneficiary the information specified; 
and the second, by the beneficiary going 
to the Department of Labor and getting 
the information which must be provided 
by the force of this proposed law. 

Mr. Chairman, I have some questions 
about this bill. I suppose it would be 
a little unusual if one did not have 
questions about a bill which really goes 
into a new field. Therefore I should like 
to ask the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. TELLER], a question or two con- 
cerning this bill. 

As to the unfunded pension plans— 
that is, plans where an employer sets 
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up a series of benefits unilaterally by 
contract, not setting aside a fund, but 
setting up what might be called a 
debtor-creditor relationship—the certain 
information which must be disclosed if 
the fund is a pension fund. But it is 
not clear as to what information must 
be disclosed in the event of an unfunded 
welfare plan. 

I call the attention of the gentleman 
to the language on page 9, beginning at 
line 14, which states that among other 
things which must be furnished by the 
administrators of these funds are “a 
summary statement of assets, liabilities, 
receipts, and disbursements of the plan.” 

My question is, since there really is no 
plan except a contractual right, under 
this language would it be necessary for 
the employer as administrator of an un- 
funded plan to disclose all of his busi- 
ness, the assets and liabilities, the bal- 
ance sheet of his business to the em- 
ployee or the beneficiary or the Depart- 
ment of Labor in order to comply with 
this paragraph? 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not know exactly what the gentleman 
means when he says “of his business.” 
Let me put it this way. An estimated 
90 percent of the plans covering 100 or 
200 employees or less, are simple plans, 
particularly if they are welfare plans, 
in which an employer goes to an insur- 
ance company and secures coverage of 
the welfare plan, The kind of infor- 
mation which the employer would have 
to give under those circumstances is 
very brief. We have no form pre- 
scribed under the bill. A suggestion 
that the Secretary of Labor be author- 
ized to provide a form was voted down 
by our committee because we believed 
that would put this matter into a strait- 
jacket. In those circumstances the re- 
port which the employer would have to 
give would be very simple. Under this 
bill the report would be general which 
the employer would have to give. It 
would vary in proportion to the size of 
the plan. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. If the gen- 
tleman will let me clarify my question, 
on page 10 is set forth the information 
which must be provided in the event an 
insurance carrier is used. My question 
is, what happens in the event an insur- 
ance carrier is not used and there is no 
fund, but actually the only thing which 
is behind the fund is the general credit 
of the business itself? It seems to me 
that the information called for under 
section 7 (a) and (b) does not fit that 
situation. Would these sections actually 
be inapplicable to such a fund? 

Mr. TELLER. That would not be a 
common situation. But in those cir- 
cumstances, where an employer’s credit, 
rather than any contribution to an in- 
surance company or any contribution to 
a fund would be necessary, a statement 
of the amount of money paid out dur- 
ing the year and specifications of the 
facts in line with the bill would surely 
suffice, 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am sure the gentleman will be a 
conferee, and I think it would be well to 
have provisions applying to disclosure of 
an unfunded pension fund apply also in 
substance to unfunded welfare funds, 
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and relieve such funds from the pro- 
visions of sections 7 (b) and 7 (d). 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania (Mr. DENT]. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to address myself for a few mo- 
ments directly to the so-called Bosch 
amendment. Too often in legislative 
halls we pick up a fight and create a 
fight where there is no fight existing. 
The Bosch amendment in simple lan- 
guage tries to infer and does infer and 
specify that the funds that are man- 
aged in a sense by the employer need 
no investigation into financial condi- 
tions, need no review by the par- 
ticipants, but all those funds that are 
managed either by a combination of em- 
ployees and employers or by employees 
alone require supervision, require report- 
ing, require all of the policing that we 
intended originally under the bill S. 2888 
and now are trying to place in the bill 
before us. 

The assumption is that the employer is 
paying for it and, therefore, the em- 
ployee who is a participant has no 
equity in the plan. That is not true of 
any welfare or pension plan in existence 
in the country today. There is no such 
thing as a giveaway plan in which an 
employer gives anything to anybody. In 
every instance, whether it is a matter 
of negotiation across the bargaining 
table, an agreement, or if it is merely 
mentioned in the employment contract, 
if such a contract is in effect, or in the 
mere act of employment of a person by 
an employer who has a benefit plan, 
there is the assumption that a certain 
amount of money is given in lieu of 
wages by containing that man’s welfare 
in a welfare plan of some kind, whether 
it be pension, hospitalization, or other 
plan covered by this bill. 

I do not believe any Member in this 
room is at all disturbed by the fact that 
an employer has to disclose the amount 
of money or the types of investment or 
a summary of the investments that are 
contained in the so-called reserve funds. 
Remember that many millions of dollars 
have been denied participants in so- 
called level-of-benefit, employer-funded 
plans all over this country, because in the 
contract there has been a stipulation as 
to age or as to period of employment to 
justify the payment of retirement pen- 
sion or whatever benefit is contained in 
ae plan under which the man is work- 

g. 

In many, many instances, in your Dis- 
tricts and in mine, there have been cases 
where industries have moved from one 
section of the country or from one State 
to another and left behind them hun- 
dreds or thousands of employees who 
have worked in many cases long enough 
so that in just a few months they would 
be entitled to their retirement pay; but 
all of the equity built up over the years 
suddenly becomes the property of the 
employer and the so-called level-of- 
benefit-fund participant loses everything 
he has in it. 

To say that that employee who has 
worked for 20 or 30 years in a plant has 
no equity in the amount of money that 
is supposed to be in the reserve fund for 
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him, and him alone, is to agree that the 
Bosch amendment is correct and justi- 
fied. I cannot believe that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Bosc] himself be- 
lieves that an employee who is covered 
by a level-of-benefit plan has no equity 
because if he has an equity he has a right 
to know how much money is contained in 
the fund for his benefit if and when he 
ever receives the benefit. 

Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I yield. 

Mr. BOSCH. I agree with the gentle- 
man. I say my amendment does not do 
what the gentleman says it does. My 
amendment is applicable just to section 
7 as to the annual report. The infor- 
mation as to the type of plan, the source 
of the benefits, and the amount and so 
forth and so on—all of those things as 
provided in section 6 my amendment 
does not touch. I agree with the gen- 
tleman that the employee, the benefi- 
ciary, and the Secretary of Labor should 
have that information, and they will 
have it. 

Mr. DENT. May I point out to my 
colleague that section 7 is the only sec- 
tion in this bill under which the em- 
ployee or the participant in the plan 
can ask for the information which tells 
him how much money is in the plan. 
He has no right to ask for the real facts, 
the pertinent facts that pertain to the 
economics of the plan. 

He can get no knowledge of whether 
the fund is solvent or not, whether 
money is used for purposes other than 
contained in the plan prospectus, or 
whether, under the so-called level-of- 
benefit plans, money can be diverted to 
uses other than building up a reserve 
fund. 

There is a wide-open area for investi- 
gation in this very type of plan. 

How many times have you known of 
employees who were suddenly removed 
from employment a few years and in 
some cases a few months before retire- 
ment benefits would start? 

All of the equity, and who would deny 
that employees have some equity in 
every welfare and pension plan, is wiped 
out by one pink dismissal slip. 

How many millions have been taken 
from aged workers by the transfer of 
plant facilities from one part of the 
country to another, or stoppage of pro- 
duction, bankruptcy, or change of man- 
agement? 

There is no guaranty that the orig- 
inal provisions provided for in the plan 
given upon employment will be in yogue 
when the employee retirement time 
comes. 

Under no condition should this body 
consider seriously the Bosch amend- 
ment. 

The gentleman from New York per- 
sists in his argument that his amend- 
ment does not keep the employee partici- 
pants from getting the knowledge when 
he requests it. 

He is as wrong as can be, for if section 
7 is amended as he is trying to do, there 
will be no yearly accounting and re- 
porting by favored companies and em- 
ployers. 

This defeats the purpose of the legis- 
lation and under the threat of this 
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amendment being made part of the bill 
in conference I cannot do anything but 
vote against the bill with this threat 
hanging over the bill. 

It has been admitted by all concerned 
that the United Mine Workers welfare 
and pension plan is one of the best op- 
erated funds in the entire field of pen- 
sion plans. 

This bill, according to spokesmen for 
the United Mine Workers, says this law 
would cost that fund $800,000 annually. 

Every employer as well in my District 
that has written me is very much op- 
posed to the passage of this bill in any 
form. : 

A number of labor organizations have 
supported certain bills relative to this 
subject but are unalterably opposed to 
this kind of legislation which will in 
effect be punitive legislation aimed at 
a few labor pension plans. 

I cannot vote for legislation which con- 
tains in its original preamble an out- 
right condemnation of all labor benefit 
pension or welfare plans when such 
plans are operated by labor as against 
praise without proof of innocence on 
the part of employer-operated plans. 

The chances for unsound legislation 
can be serious if the bill is put into a 
conference in the present mood of some 
Members of Congress. 

I believe that the real study has to be 
made in the field of guaranteed funds. 

No bill should pass until all funds 
will have to carry guaranties of reserve 
funds to carry out all provisions of any 
plan in effect. 

At that time I will be happy to support 
Government intervention in welfare and 
pension plans. 

When the employee has a guaranty 
of his equity the greatest loophole will 
be closed in labor-management pension 
plans. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
seldom has this body had before it leg- 
islation on which there was at once 
such complete agreement on purpose, 
and such disagreement on approach. 
Now, after 4 years of exhaustive work, we 
have reached the point where our dis- 
agreements must be resolved. I am 
convinced that they will be, because 
basic to every supporting vote for this 
bill is the appreciation of its necessity, 
if the rights and security of the labor 
force are to be protected as they must be. 
Much contentious steam has been gen- 
erated in the past over the manner in 
which the various provisions of the bill 
should be handled. Most of the contro- 
versy has stemmed from a sincere con- 
cern for finding the best, most effective 
approach to the accepted requirement 
for legislation to prevent abuses in the 
operation of employee pension and wel- 
fare fund plans. Some has arisen out of 
attachments to special or vested inter- 
ests. They exist. They might in some 
instances be compelling. But they have 
no place in our deliberations today. Itis 
only the larger and genuine issue of the 
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right of every employee to be informed 
of the condition of the benefit fund on 
which he will some day rely that can 
legitimately concern us. 

Taken as a whole, H. R. 13505 achieves 
the first objective of making an account- 
ing of the financial soundness of health, 
welfare, and pension plans available to 
their beneficiaries. Full disclosure of 
these plans can act as the most effective 
deterrent to mismanagement and mal- 
practice. 

In recent years the impact of these 
vast, private social security plans has 
been felt more and more. With close to 
80 million people now depending on 
them to some extent for their present or 
future security, the importance of the 
plans’ financial integrity is self-evident. 
The worker or his dependent who is in- 
tended to benefit from health, welfare, 
or pension plans is clearly entitled to an 
accounting of their management, since 
his welfare is directly connected with 
their soundness. 

Additionally, the scope of pension and 
welfare funds has reached the point 
where, from a standpoint of pure eco- 
nomics, a definite public interest in them 
now operates, It is totally unrealistic to 
suppose that any category of the econ= 
omy which has reached the proportion 
of these funds—now amounting to re- 
serves of almost $40 million—ought not 
be open to the closest scrutiny. This 
money represents more than a crucial 
stake in the security of millions of work- 
ers and their families. It has important, 
purely economic aspects in representing 
enormous investment potential as well 
as causing direct losses in Federal reve- 
nues as a result of the tax-exempt status 
of the money contributed to the funds. 

From any standpoint, the record of 
the past 4 years in both bodies has piled 
up irrefutable evidence that national 
legislation must be enacted. It is not a 
job that can be left solely to the discre- 
tion of the several States. The dimen- 
sions of pension and welfare plans have 
become nationwide, and it is proper that 
Congress has recognized the Federal re- 
sponsibility for their regulation. 

We must not stop short of also recog- 
nizing that that responsibility extends 
to so-called level-of-benefit plans fully 
as legitimately as it does to fixed-cost 
plans. If this bill is to achieve its pur- 
pose, it is vital that both types be in- 
cluded. The employee who is a benefi- 
ciary of a solely employer-administered 
plan is fully as entitled to have its finan- 
cial soundness demonstrated to him as 
is the employee who will benefit from 
either a jointly or an employee-admin- 
istered plan. The argument that the 
level-of-benefits plan is self-purifying is 
clearly fallacious. Despite the fact that 
the employer guarantees payment of 
agreed-upon benefits, certainly abuses 
of the fund could take place, under the 
administration of an unscrupulous em- 
ployer. If the principle of this legisla- 
tion is to prevent abuses through the 
medium of public airing of the financial 
operations of the fund, then that princi- 
ple can only reasonably apply uniformly. 

Exemption of level of benefit plans 
would be such blatant preferential treat- 
ment for what is in fact the majority of 
plans, that the whole purpose of this 
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legislation would be subverted. Ninety- 
two percent of employees covered by 
health and welfare plans and 86 percent 
of employees covered by pension plans 
are covered under level-of-benefit plans. 
To exempt these from the disclosure re- 
quirements of the bill would deny to the 
vast majority of workers the rights given 
to the small minority to be assured that 
the plan from which they stand to benefit 
is soundly financed and administered. 
Worse, since these benefits are frequently 
negotiated or given in lieu of wages, and 
are often the result of employee as well 
as employer contributions, exemption of 
level-of-benefit plans would put this leg- 
islation in the bizarre position of refus- 
ing the employee the opportunity to 
examine the handling of his own money. 

In recent weeks, the mail which I have 
received concerning this bill sheds what 
I think is a very interesting light on this 
point. Mail from beneficiaries has urged 
that I support this bill, essentially as it 
is written. 

On the other hand, correspondence 
urging me to oppose the bill, or to sup- 
port an amendment to exempt level-of- 
benefit plans comes from business firms 
and from insurance companies. In my 
opinion, the beneficiaries of pension and 
welfare funds should be given an equal, 
if not preponderant voice in the final 
decisions that are reached. 

It seems to me to be elementary that 
the amendment which was offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. AYRES] in 
committee is as completely opposed to 
the intent of the act as is any attempt 
to exempt level of benefits. The em- 
ployee’s dependence on his benefit plan 
is no more nor less whether or not he 
has contributed to it; his stake in it, and 
his right to a guaranty that it is a sound 
plan, is neither greater nor smaller if it 
is a noncontributory plan. To exempt 
all plans to which the employee does 
not contribute is not only unrealistic, it 
is totally unfair. After all, the employer 
who is the sole contributor is largely 
utilizing funds for that purpose rather 
than for wages—in which it cannot be 
denied that the employee has a very real 
interest. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
AYRES] may not have read the record 
of skulduggery which took place in the 
laundry workers fund, the distillery 
workers fund, and certain teamsters’ 
welfare funds. Yet under the gentle- 
yYaan’s amendment these very plans would 
be excluded from the necessity of dis- 
closure. What a travesty. I shall hope 
this amendment will not be offered today. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is a good, sound 

. It can be improved and 
might well be strengthened, certainly not 
weakened. 

Those who have been crying aloud 
their desire to protect the rights and 
welfare of workers now have a chance 
to prove their sincerity. The record will 
be most eloquent on this point. For those 
of us who believe that organized labor is 
willing to assume its full responsibility 
toward its membership support this bill 
in the belief that it is fair to all con- 
cerned, needed in the public interest, and 
useful to those beneficiaries to whom 
pension and welfare plans are so im- 
portant. 
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Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN]. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, at the outset I would like to say, 
as a member of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, that there is a clear re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government 
to interest itself in, and indeed, to help 
regulate these pension and welfare funds. 
The growth of these funds has been phe- 
nomenal. As examples, 8,800,000 persons 
had group life insurance in 1940, and 
35,300,000 at the end of 1956. In 1940, 
6,300,000 were covered by group hospi- 
talization plans and 83,600,000 16 years 
later. Beneficiaries of pension plans 
totaled 14,300,000 at the end of 1956, as 
compared with 3,700,000 in 1940. Clearly 
there is a public interest in these funds. 
Action has been too long deferred. 

As a member of the committee, I voted 
to report this bill because it will author- 
ize public disclosure of all plans—a prin- 
ciple recommended by the administra- 
tion. This is legislation which is needed 
to assure honest administration of plans 
which presently total some $35 billion 
and which eventually may come to aggre- 
gate about $80 billion. Legislation of this 
kind represents a corrective first step in 
an area where substantial abuses of trust 
have been shown. 

Yet, Mr. Chairman, I personally have 
grave reservations about the effectiveness 
of the legislation, as it is presently writ- 
ten. As I pointed out in the supplemen- 
tal views which I filed as part of the com- 
mittee report on this bill, I hope certain 
changes can be made in the provisions of 
the bill. Some of these changes may be 
made by way of amendment, others may 
be made in conference if that situation 
should develop. 

My basic concern is that we may have 
legislation in an important area which 
will not be a wholly effective instrument 
for accomplishing its purpose. The 
measure, despite its deficiencies, enlists 
my support because I believe sincerely 
it will provide some help in protecting 
the equities of millions of workers in these 
funds, and will renew the confidence of 
those who rely for their future economic 
security on these benefits. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. It would be very 
helpful to many of us, I feel, if the gen- 
tleman would give his views regarding 
the so-called Bosch amendment ad- 
dressed to section 7. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I think, perhaps, an undue length 
of time has already been given to that 
amendment. I personally am not in 
favor of it. There are other matters, 
some of a technical nature and some of 
a substantial nature, which deserve at- 
tention in addition to that matter. I 
should hope that the Bosch amendment 
could be defeated because I feel again 
that it would reduce the effectiveness of 
the bill. Iregret that time does not per- 
mit me to say anything more in connec- 
tion with that. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield. 
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Mr. JOHANSEN. The gentleman 
spoke of abuses in connection with these 
plans. What are the types of abuses 
from the employers standpoint that he 
refers to, if he does not include those? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I would like 
to say to the gentleman that our com- 
mittee has not explored this problem as 
thoroughly as I should like to have seen 
it. The basic investigation in the field 
has been done by the other body, follow- 
ing the recommendation of President 
Eisenhower in January of 1954 when he 
pointed out the advisability of making a 
thorough investigation in the field. The 
fact that so many members of the com- 
mittee presently are to some extent at 
odds with one another demonstrates 
that we may not have plumbed the en- 
tire situation. 

I have no specific evidence of abuses 
of unilateral funds, those created by em- 
ployers. But I feel we should include 
those funds, as well as the ones where 
contributions are made by both em- 
ployer and employee. 

Mr. Chairman, the discussion so far 
has brought out that this bill, like the 
bill passed by the other body, is based 
on the principle of public disclosure of 
the operations of all private employee 
welfare benefit plans. The operations 
of those plans will be open for inspec- 
tion by participants and by the public 
generally. Under both bills copies of 
reports are required and will be open 
for public inspection at the Department 
of Labor and will be sent to participants 
upon request. ` 

Yet, Mr. Chairman, it has already 
been pointed out that the Labor Depart- 
ment will have no major responsibilities 
under this bill. They will be custodians 
only of these reports. Indeed, some 
Members seem to be afraid to provide 
any substantial role for any Govern- 
ment agency in this field. And yet if a 
real public interest is involved, as 
most will agree there is, do we need 
governmental participation? I think we 
do if this legislation is to have much 
meaning. 

The committee bill relies primarily 
upon the participants of a plan to en- 
force the disclosure requirements 
through court proceedings. Although 
copies of the financial statements given 
to beneficiaries must be filed with the 
United States Department of Labor, the 
Department is to act merely as cus- 
todian of the reports. It is given no 
powers to administer, interpret, or en- 
force the law in any way. It is even 
doubtful that the Justice Department 
would have any authority to apply the 
provisions of the general criminal pro- 
vision penalizing the filing of false 
statements with the Federal Govern- 
ment, since no express provision is in- 
cluded on this matter. The question 
therefore may be raised as to whether 
the criminal penalties applicable to sec- 
tions 5 and 8 of the act apply to sworn 
statements provided for in section 7. 
This should be clarified. 

Reliance solely upon suits by individ- 
ual employees against'the administrators 
of a plan to accomplish the bill’s objec- 
tives has several serious drawbacks. 
The lack of any administrative agency 
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to interpret the meaning of the bill's 
various requirements and to develop 
standard forms for reporting the re- 
quired information leaves the adminis- 
trator of each plan free to determine 
these matters for himself. Such free- 
dom, indeed, may invite license. It is 
doubtful that many individual employ- 
ees would either take the initiative, have 
the financial resources, or feel free to 
bring proceedings against the plan ad- 
ministrators. 

On the other hand S. 2888 expressly 
provides for initial interpretations and 
enforcement of the reporting and dis- 
closure requirements through a single 
Government agency. Further, S. 2888, 
unlike the House bill, includes a very 
important provision, the establishment 
of the Federal crime of embezzlement. 
Although laws against embezzlement 
exist in all 48 States, it is apparent from 
the abuses which have been brought to 
light in Congressional investigations 
that these laws have not been adequate, 
at least in enforcement. Many of these 
plans spread far beyond the confines of 
any one State. To achieve adequate en- 
forcement and prevention of such seri- 
ous abuses as embezzlement, the power 
of the Federal Government should be 
brought to bear. This would be in addi- 
tion to the need for increased awareness 
of law enforcement at the State and 
local levels. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Oregon [Mrs. GREEN]. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to address myself to the 
Bosch amendment for most of my al- 
lotted time. 

Arguments have been made for ex- 
empting so-called level-of-benefit plans 
from the reporting provisions and from 
the annual report. 

First, what are those level-of-benefit 
plans? They are plans under unilateral 
control of employers which cover about 
90 percent of all employees in private 
employee welfare and pension benefit 
plans in this country. I would ask why 
should not the managers of those plans 
give an annual accounting of their stew- 
ardship to those who rely on them for 
future economic benefit. The inadequa- 
cies of safeguards at either the State or 
Federal level to protect those who rely on 
the security afforded by all three types 
of plans—the employer-managed plans 
(the so-called level-of-benefit plans), 
the joint employer-employee-managed 
plans, and the union-managed plans— 
are in sharp contrast to the protection 
furnished comparable large-scale public 
savings by such Federal laws as the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Act and the Se- 
curities and Exchange Act. These wel- 
fare and pension plans are supposed to 
be for the exclusive benefit of the em- 
ployees and their dependents. The plans 
are financed by direct contributions 
from the employees and by contributions 
from the employers which constitute 
part of the compensation of the em- 
ployees employment. 

The reasons advanced why these plans 
should not report are that the employer 
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guarantees the benefits in level-of-bene- 
fit plans. In my opinion, this is just not 
true. In all plans which are not collec- 
tively bargained, the employer reserves 
the right to terminate the plan at his 
discretion. How can it be said the em- 
ployer guarantees the benefits if he can 
terminate the plan at will? In collec- 
tively bargained plans the employer may 
contract to provide benefits to persons 
whose rights under the plan mature dur- 
ing the specific short-term period of the 
agreement, usually 1 to 5 years, but these 
plans—the so-called level of benefit en- 
visage a long-term arrangement and 
there is nothing to prevent the employer 
from terminating the arrangement at 
the end of the contract period. 

In short, regardless of the type of 
plan or whether it is administered uni- 
laterally by an employer, jointly by an 
employer and union representative, or 
by one of a number of employers, the 
obligations are the same. There is a fi- 
duciary relationship between the admin- 
istrator of the plan and those persons 
for whom the plan is operated. It fol- 
lows that an accounting should be made 
to those employees and their benefi- 
ciaries, including the annual report. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Keatinc] asked if there have been 
abuses in level-of-benefit plans. 

It certainly may be said that the pre- 
ponderance of abuses have been disclosed 
in the joint union-employer or union- 
managed plans. But it must also be said 
that the great preponderance of investi- 
gations have been conducted in these 
types of plans and that these types of 
plans, by their very nature, more readily 
lend themselves to the disclosure of 
abuses and maladministration than em- 
ployer-administered plans having one- 
party control. 

But, in my opinion, it is also erroneous 
to say that there have been no abuses in 
the level-of-benefit plans, and I would 
like to refer to some well-documented 
cases that were brought up in subcom- 
mittee hearings which were held in the 
other body. 

First of all, in the Senate subcommit- 
tee, there was the case of a large west 
coast company which instituted and ad- 
ministered a group life insurance plan 
covering its employees. The cost was to 
be borne principally by the employees, 
the employer withholding from their 
wages contributions at the rate of 73 
cents per month for each thousand dol- 
lars of life insurance; the company 
originally claimed it was paying part of 
the premium cost, but later when the 
union proposed that the plan be trans- 
ferred to another carrier at a rate of 60 
cents per month, officials of the insur- 
ance company testified that the actual 
cost of the insurance was only 43 cents 
per thousand, and that during the period 
involved, according to the union’s best 
estimates, the company had collected 
$600,000 from the employees above the 
cost of the insurance. 

Now, this can happen in a level-of- 
benefit plan as much when the plan is 
company-run as when it is union- 
operated. In one case the employer was 
raising more in direct contributions 
from the employees than the insurance 
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was costing. In another case, the em- 
ployer failed to turn over either the em- 
ployees’ contribution or its own share 
of the cost of the welfare plan to the in- 
surance company with the result that 
the policy lapsed with many claims out- 
standing. Furthermore, the company 
also failed to pay the agreed-upon 
pension payment premiums to the insur- 
ance company with the result that the 
pension plan policy also lapsed, result- 
ing in a number of retired employees 
being deprived of their pensions. 

There was another interesting case 
which reflected the abuses in an em- 
ployer-financed tax-qualified employee 
pension trust, and that is the H. S. D. 
Co. against Kavanagh, an internal reve- 
nue collector. In this case by means of 
two trust agreements, one company plan 
was set up for the employees and another 
plan for the executives. Very little was 
paid into the employees’ part and over 
a period of time it had realized only 
$745 in income; yet, through manipula- 
tion, the executives’ trust realized a 
profit of over $31,000 for the benefit of 
two company Officials. 

The Internal Revenue considered both 
trusts as one plan and disqualified 
the plan later on. Now, as far as other 
abuses which have turned up in in- 
surance companies are concerned—— 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I yield. 

Mr. GWINN. Were those cases 
brought to the attention of the House 
subcommittee or the full committee at 
all? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Those cases 
came out in a Senate subcommittee 
hearing. 

Mr. GWINN. But they were not dis- 
cussed and brought up before the House 
committee so that we would have an 
opportunity to go into them, were they? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. No, but 
these are documented cases. The In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau case can be 
found in volume 88 of the Federal Sup- 
plement 64, leaving these and going to 
some of the insurance cases—In the 
Laundry Workers’ National Welfare Plan 
the Security Mutual Insurance Co. paid 
a 10 percent commission to the broker, 
Mr. Saperstein. He got $262,500 on 
premiums of $2,364,709 and he embez- 
zled approximately $900,000 more. In 
addition the insurance company paid 
$85,000 in promotional fees to a union 
Official. This case also involved the 
transferring of policies to another car- 
rier with continued high commissions, 
and there certainly was indication of 
collusion between certain unions and 
management trustees of the fund, offi- 
cials of the insurance companies, and the 
broker. 

In another insurance company case _ 
the carrier paid its agent, a corporation, 
whose group business amounted to be- 
tween $2 million and $3 million in pre- 
miums yearly and included both jointly 
and employer administered plans—23 
percent first year’s graded commissions 
plus 6 percent yearly graded renewal 
commissions, 4 percent yearly adminis- 
tration and claims handling fees, plus an 
additional 6 percent on some cases. Also 
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2 to 10 percent yearly contingent com- 
mission or bonus was paid if the claims 
experience of the cases was favor- 
able. This reprehensible practice alone 
amounted to $208,000 in insurance com- 
pany payments to this particular com- 
pany earned on premiums billed between 
1950 and 1955 and paid without the 
knowledge of the policyholders. In ad- 
dition, one of the principal officers of this 
corporation embezzled $164,000 in pre- 
miums, and when this was disclosed the 
carrier settled the matter, allowing full 
credit for commissions, fees, contingent 
bonuses, and so forth, on the stolen pre- 
miums, without notifying the authorities 
and without discontinuing the business 
with the firm. 

There is another insurance company 
which paid a brokerage firm in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., excessively high commis- 
sions, contingent bonuses, and service 
fees on a large volume of business involv- 
ing both jointly administered and em- 
ployer administered plans, the so-called 
level-of-benefit plans. This broker also 
engaged in switching policies to obtain 
higher commissions. 

In another case the insurance com- 
pany apparently at the request of the 
broker canceled the group policy, then 
reissued it, paying first year commissions 
for the second time on the ground that 
they had to do it to keep the business. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that all 
plans—union plans, union management 
plans, and employer plans—the so-called 
level-of-benefit plans need this legisla- 
tion requiring disclosure and reporting. 

The very magnitude and characteris- 
tics of private employee-benefit plans— 
their importance to such a large segment 
of the population—the impact of their 
operations on the economy of the coun- 
try, the responsibility which the Fed- 
eral Government has for the national 
welfare, the manner in which such 
plans supplement and are interrelated 
with the Government social security pro- 
gram, the billions of dollars in favor- 
able tax treatment yearly accorded such 
plans, and the interstate and national 
character of so many of the plans, make 
the problem of disclosure a national one. 

Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. AYRES]. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to pay my respects to the hard work 
the subcommittee did. In fact, it might 
be of interest to you members of the com- 
mittee to know that in the midst of all 
this the subcommittee resigned and it 
was at my suggestion that they reconsider 
their resignation and come back and give 
us some kind of a bill. And, for that, 
may I say to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. TELLER] we are grateful that 
you reconsidered and did bring a bill to 
the floor. 
` However, in the process of all this con- 
fusion, I think perhaps we have gotten 
off the main track a little bit by pointing 
our finger at organized labor and infer- 
ring that the organized labor movement 
as such is bad; that most of the members 
who operate these funds are not to be 
trusted. I honestly feel that 99.94 per- 
cent of our labor leaders are good, honest, 
sincere, God-fearing people. In fact, one 
gentleman who issued one of the nastiest 
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press releases about me goes to my own 
church. I know he is an honest fellow, 
but me being a Republican and he being 
a Democrat and politics being what they 
are, naturally he is not going out for me. 
However, I have the privilege of repre- 
senting a District of close to 70,000 mem- 
bers of organized labor, 50,000 of whom 
belong to the rubber workers union. Now, 
the president of the rubber workers union 
is also a fine man, a very highly respected 
citizen in our community, but he, too, has 
to depend on other people to write his 
press releases and give him his informa- 
tion to follow the Meany-Reuther line 
which is, of course, to pass this bill, be- 
cause they realize it gets them off the 
hook in a lot of situations. In the past 
there has been some legislation which, 
in many instances, they could have 
cleaned their own hands by without turn- 
ing to the Congress for assistance. But 
I was surprised at Mr. Buckmaster’s 
statement yesterday in my hometown 
paper in which he went on to infer that 
I was not representing the 50,000 rubber 
workers. Well, I would like to remind 
Mr. Buckmaster that those 50,000 rub- 
ber workers are able to make up their 
own minds when it comes election time. 

But I can realize that it is a little em- 
barrassing to him, because the last time 
I got nearly 60 percent of the vote and 
he was not for me. Naturally, he is go- 
ing to make a political issue out of this. 
But I think he and Drew Pearson must 
be together on this, because they both 
made the same error. It appeared in 
Drew’s column on Tuesday, and Mr. 
Buckmaster’s public relations man 
picked it up and issued his blast on yes- 
terday. Mr. Buckmaster went ahead to 
infer that my proposed amendment 
would exempt the laundry workers’ fund 
where $900,000 was found to have been 
pilfered; the, distillery workers’ fund 
where similar theft and union kickbacks 
involving several hundred thousands of 
dollars were reported, and the welfare 
funds of the Central States and West 
Coast Teamsters Conferences. 

He inferred that my amendment 
would protect these racketeers that be- 
long to organized labor. Not being an 
attorney, I have to depend on those 
gentlemen of our staff who are very able 
and qualified in this field. So after Mr. 
Pearson’s article appeared I asked the 
staff if they would give me an answer 
as to whether he was right or wrong, and 
here is their answer: 

In his column that appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post on Tuesday, August 5, 1958, 
Drew Pearson stated that the Ayres amend- 
ment would place beyond the law such funds 
as the laundry workers fund, the distillery 
workers fund, the teamsters fund in the De- 
troit-Chicago area, and the western con- 
ference teamsters funds. 

The fact is that these funds would not be 
exempt under the Ayres amendment. All 
of them were establshed by collective bar- 
gaining and are financed by employer con- 
tributions based on a per-hour per-employee 
figure. Since these payments are made to 
a jointly administered fund in each case in 
lieu of wages paid directly to employees, 
these funds would not be exempt under the 
Ayres amendment. 

EDUCATION AND LABOR STAFF ATTORNEYS. 


Of course, I know that Mr. Buckmas- 
ter will apologize to me. Of course, I 
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do not know Mr. Pearson too well per- 
sonally, but I did write him and I said: 

‘The professional staff of the Labor Com- 
mittees in the Congress have advised me 
that your reference to various pension funds 


in your column of August 5 is in complete 
error. 


Knowing your insistence on accurate re- 
porting, I thought perhaps you would like 
to drop by the office and get the facts. 


He may come by. 

Now, where do we find ourselves? We 
have the proposed Ayres amendment 
and the Bosch amendment. The Bosch 
amendment has been explained in de- 
tail. I think the strongest point that 
has been made in favor of the Bosch 
amendment is that this great Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor has not had 
any hearings dealing with those funds 
that we would attempt to cover under 
this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, we can go out into all 
kinds of fields, and we can come up with 
some of the most peculiar, some of the 
oddest laws, if we want to get into fields 
where there has been no sign of any 
need for legislation. If we wanted to do 
that, we could be here until Christmas 
and pass all sorts of legislation antici- 
pating trouble in various fields of busi- 
ness and Government. But aside from 
that, the practical side of this situa- 
tion is this. The bill that we will pass 
here is not going to become the law. 
The bill that the other body passed is 
not going to become the law. This leg- 
islation is going to be written by the 
conferees, and I think we should give 
those conferees all of these matters that 
are controversial to work with and hope 
that they can work out a bill that can 
be brought back to the House and to the 
other body, passed and signed by the 
President. There is no doubt that the 
bill that passes here when it goes to con- 
ference is going to be changed in very 
many ways. 

So, if you want to give the conferees 
a chance to work their will, and that is 
the practical situation you are in, you 
had better put those things in that 
should be considered. Because if the 
Bosch amendment is not adopted there 
will be no chance for those gentlemen 
who are representing the House and 
those gentlemen who are representing 
the other body of the Congress to discuss 
the so-called level-of-benefit exemption. 

I am not going to offer the Ayres 
amendment because the Bosch amend- 
ment covers what my amendment would 
have covered; in fact, the amendment of 
the gentleman from New York goes a 
little further in making it necessary 
that the plans be recorded. The only 
thing it eliminates actually is the dis- 
closure feature. I hope that when the 
amendment is offered you will feel as I do 
and will look at it from the viewpoint of 
the practical situation in which we find 
ourselves. 

The provisions of the bill of the other 
body, S. 2888, and the bill we will pass 
here, are so different that the conferees 
are going to have to be really brilliant 
to come up with a bill, but I think we owe 
it, in view of the sentiment in this 
House, to give them an opportunity at 
least to consider it in conference and 
hope we can get a bill back that will be- 
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come law. The employees are entitled 
to protection. If the time comes when 
we have hearings and it is shown that 
many of these plans we would be covering 
now have not been handled properly, 
then I would be the first to propose leg- 
islation to see that those plans are cov- 
ered. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. The gentleman 
stated there had been no hearings in the 
House committee on the management 
side of this picture as to possible abuses. 
Does the record of the hearings in the 
other body go into that field in any way? 

Mr. AYRES. The gentlewoman from 
Oregon referred to some cases, but that 
has not been the prime problem; in fact, 
the adoption of the Bosch amendment, 
with the coverage it would give in the 
reporting of the funds, would tend to 
eliminate some of the things of which 
she spoke. But there have been no de- 
tailed hearings in that field in either 
body. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Will the gentleman 
permit me to ask a question which prob- 
ably betrays ignorance on my part and 
possibly attempts to draw a parallel 
where none exists? With respect to the 
control of insurance companies who have 
private annuity plans, and who have 
funds in trust for such plans, is there a 
Federal reporting requirement? Are 
there Federal controls exercised, or are 
they primarily or exclusively State- 
supervised? 

Mr. AYRES. We have I think six 
States that have very rigid laws in that 
respect, but they are primarily State- 
supervised. However, as to the employer 
funds about which we are talking here, 
the employer must file with the Internal 
Revenue Bureau a report as to the total 
amount of money that is in the fund. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I think the gentle- 
man misunderstood my question. 
Where it is a completely individual an- 
nuity plan, not a group fund but indi- 
vidual trust funds, annuity plans, and 
so on, I am raising the question whether 
the insurance companies that adminis- 
ter those come under Federal regulation, 
under Federal requirements of disclosure, 
or whether it is all under State law. I 
am trying to draw a parallel between 
that type of thing and what is here pro- 
posed. 

Mr. AYRES. To the best of my knowl- 
edge that is handled by the States. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Why could not this 
be handled by the States? 

Mr. AYRES. Many States do handle 
it. 
Mr. TELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Montana 
(Mr, METCALF]. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, I have 
asked for this time in order to respond 
further to the question of the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. JoHANSEN]. 

Hearings were held by Chairman Mc- 
CONNELL of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor in the 83d Con- 
gress. Similar hearings were held in the 
other body in the 83d Congress. In the 
84th Congress extensive hearings were 
held and many hundreds of pages of 
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testimony taken and field studies made 
and questionnaires examined and hun- 
dreds of pension and welfare plans in- 
vestigated. 

But even this exhaustive study only 
resulted in the detailed examination of 
one unilaterally administered level-of- 
benefits plan, namely that of General 
Motors Corp. According to the report 
of the committee of the other body over 
1,200 various plans were looked into, a 
number of unilaterally administered 
level-of-benefit plans studied but only 
one looked into in detail. 

The committee report admitted that 
this type of plan had not been investi- 
gated and recommended that further in- 
vestigation be made. But the whole 
point is that it is idle to say that there 
is no evidence of mismanagement when 
there is no evidence whatsoever. At this 
same stage all the welfare plans could 
be said to be pure as the snow because 
no investigation had been made. But 
after detailed investigation was made, 
then evidence of mismanagement, of 
corruption, of ineptness, began to pour 
in resulting in the demand for disclosure 
legislation culminating in today’s pro- 
posal, 

For example there was a plan investi- 
gated in my own State and a brief refer- 
ence is made to it in the Senate report. 
This is the plan of the Anaconda Co., 
a health, sickness, death plan in- 
sured in Mutual of Omaha. I don’t 
know whether it was a level-of-benefits 
plan, but under the contract it could have 
been. The report doesn’t indicate that. 
But the report does show that an officer 
of the union was getting a commission 
of one-half of 1 percent on the premium 
paid. It was suggested that there was a 
conflict of interest here. But whether 
there was or not, whether anything dis- 
honest had or had not been done, I think 
it appropriate that disclosure of the com- 
mission paid to that union officer be 
made to the employee beneficiaries. Mr. 
Boscn’s amendment would prevent such 
disclosure and keep the beneficiaries 
from learning about a commission being 
paid to an officer of their union by the 
insurance company. 

Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. WAINWRIGHT]. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman 
and members of the committee, I will 
try not to take the full time because I 
understand we are trying to complete 
the consideration of this bill tonight. I 
hope we will. I would, however, like to 
call to the attention of the membership 
one paragraph of the report. The dis- 
tinguished chairman, the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. BARDEN], re- 
ferred to it. He said the principal ob- 
jection to the bill was that there was no 
enforcement. He is so right. On page 
11 of the report, and I think it is worth 
reading to you, there is one sentence 
which to me strikes at this principal ob- 
jection. I read: 

It is the intention of the committee that 
no fine or penalty provided for under this 
act, whether civil or criminal, shall be im- 
posed except for deliberate defiance or per- 
sistent refusal in bad faith to comply with 
a clear obligation imposed by the provisions 
of this act. 
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In other words, it is different from the 
Senate bill, S. 2888. The latter had some 
teeth in it. It had certain provisions for 
punitive action. 

This bill, as he candidly points out, 
does not. I would like to call the atten- 
tion of the distinguished gentleman to 
one paragraph of the good report by the 
gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN] 
which I wish she had stressed in her 
statement because of its importance. It 
is found on the last page of the report— 
on page 29. She points out that the bill 
failed to provide any method of inves- 
tigating suspected wrongdoing or deter- 
ring those who may be engaged in plun- 
dering a fund. There is no deterrent for 
that in the bill—none whatsoever. 

In paragraph 10 of the same report, 
the gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. 
GREEN] points out that the bill provides 
no criminal penalty for embezzlement, 
kickbacks, self-dealing or other wrong- 
doing—the very things that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. JOHANSEN] was 
asking about. 

So much for that. If the Bosch 
amendment fails, I may have an amend- 
ment to propose. It would take care of 
those situations. It would not exempt 
those situations where labor and manage- 
ment have sat down and bargained out a 
provision which would be a part of a 
pension fund. That is far different from 
the so-called level-of-benefit plans and 
I am not really sure whether that term 
has not been used here a little too loosely 
today. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. BARDEN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. I would like to point this 
out. The language to which the gentle- 
man refers, and which the gentleman 
quoted is as follows: 

It is the intention of the committee that 
no fine or penalty provided for under this 
act, whether civil or criminal, shall be im- 
posed except for deliberate defiance or per- 
sistent refusal in bad faith to comply with 
a clear obligation imposed by the provisions 
of this act. 


What we were trying to say, and it 
was discussed in the committee, is that 
we wanted it understood and we wanted 
it to be put into the administration of 
this, if it ever got into court, the very 
thing that every judge that I have ever 
heard in sentencing a man or in trying 
a case, and that is the thing the judge 
is looking for is to see if there is any 
intent or any deliberate delay or any 
deliberate evasion and so on. In other 
words, it points to a willful act, and that 
is what judges try to find out and that 
is what they impose penalties for. We 
just wanted to stay within bounds and 
abide by the rules that we would like 
to have if we ourselves were being tried 
for something. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I thank the 
gentleman. I yield to the gentlewoman 
from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN]. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I thank the 
gentleman, and I am glad the gentleman 
brought up the question of the enforce- 
ment provisions, This is one of the 
great arguments in the bill. I have a 
high regard for the knowledge and in- 
formation of the gentleman from New 
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York (Mr, TELLER], but I must say I was 
surprised when he said the employee 
can enforce the provisions of the bill. 
He gave me two examples, to which I re- 
ferred, of going to court. As soon as he 
goes to court he can also be fired by the 
employer. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. In other words, 
the gentlewoman would prefer that a 
poor union man be given some protec- 
tion from the Government rather than 
to have to go out and hire alawyer. We 
see eye to eye on this matter. 

Mrs, GREEN of Oregon. Thatis right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. WAIN- 
WRIGHT] has expired. 

Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Petty]. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, in con- 
nection with H. R. 13507, I announce a 
personal confiict of interest which under 
House rules disqualifies me from voting 
on the measure. I serve as a director 
of a bank with trust powers which ad- 
ministers welfare and pension plans. 
Likewise, I am a trustee of a life-insur- 
ance company which, under certain pri- 
vate contracts I believe could be affected 
by the terms of this law. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I shall vote 
“present” at the appropriate time. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SANTANGELO]. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, I 
favor and support the Teller bill, H. R. 
13507, and will oppose the Bosch amend- 
ment. As I understand it, the Bosch 
amendment will exempt from reporting 
92 percent of all pension and welfare 
funds which exist in the United States. 
This amendment will exempt from com- 
plete disclosure 92 percent of these funds 
which insure practically 90 percent of 
the 80 million employees covered by these 
funds throughout the United States. 

I commend my colleague from New 
York [Mr. TELLER] for the brilliant study 
and painstaking labor in connection with 
this bill. Mr. TELLER and I served to- 
gether in the New York State Legisla- 
ture on the Joint Legislative Committee 
on Labor and Industrial Relations. We 
worked on the disability benefits law 
which became the law of the State of 
New York. As a result of my experi- 
ence in the New York State Legislature 
and after reading the hearings of 1957 
before the Committee on Labor and Edu- 
cation, I am somewhat familiar with the 
working of welfare and pension funds 
and therefore presume to comment on 
this bill. 

The very security, welfare, and peace 
of mind of millions of American employ- 
ees depend upon our action today. 

This bill casts the limelight on the 
assets and the operation of pension and 
welfare funds and thereby will prevent 
shady deals designed to dissipate the 
funds. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
insure that the administration of welfare 
and pension plans carry out their fiduci- 
ary responsibilities and to keep the bene- 
ficiaries informed of the assets of the 
fund and the rights of the membership 
under the welfare and pension plans. 
Our objective, therefore, is to protect 
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the rights of employees and to advise 
them of the financial status of the plans 
from which they may be drawing or may 
be entitled in the future to draw benefits. 

One of the great achievements of the 
trade-union movement during the past 
decade and a half has been to secure 
pensions and welfare benefits—includ- 
ing life insurance, hospitalization insur- 
ance, disability benefits, surgical care, 
and more recently unemployment bene- 
fits—for their members. These bene- 
fits spread also to other groups of em- 
ployees. At present virtually half the 
American population is covered by some 
or all of the pension and welfare pro- 
visions I have just enumerated. 

According to the latest available sta- 
tistics, more than 83 million Americans 
are covered by group hospitalization 
policies, more than 35 million have group 
life-insurance policies, and more than 
14 million are provided with pensions 
when they are retired from active em- 
ployment. 

The bulk of these welfare and pension 
plans have started during the past dec- 
ade. They have had a significant impact 
upon the economy. Billions of dollars 
are being paid annually to beneficiaries 
of the welfare and pension programs and 
billions more are being put away in re- 
serves to cover future benefits. The total 
annual investment in these funds is in 
excess of $8 billion. The total reserves 
of the pension funds alone are now in 
excess of $34 billion, and they are grow- 
ing at an annual rate of $4 billion a year. 
By way of comparison, the reserves of 
the private pension funds are more than 
144 times as much as that of Federal 
old-age and survivors’ reserve fund. 

The question arises: Why do we need 
legislation which would require disclo- 
sure of the administration and finances 
of these funds? As I have just men- 
tioned, most of the growth in welfare 
and pension plans is a product of free 
collective bargaining. Why not leave 
the administration of these funds to the 
companies and the unions responsible 
for them? 

My answer is that this is exactly what 
H. R. 13507 does. The bill wisely does 
not provide for any governmental inter- 
ference with free collective bargaining 
or with the administration of the plans. 
All that H. R. 13507 requires is that ad- 
ministrators of welfare and pension 
funds disclose to the beneficiaries the 
status of the funds upon which the se- 
curity of the beneficiaries and their 
families depends and how these funds 
are administered. 

Experience has shown that the pro- 
posed legislation is necessary. Investi- 
gations by the House Committee on 
Education and Labor and by the appro- 
priate committee in the Senate under 
the leadership of Senators Ives and 
DovcLas have shown that in many in- 
stances welfare and pension funds are 
improperly administered and that the 
interests of the beneficiaries are inade- 
quately protected. In some cases the 
administrators of the funds have vio- 
lated their fiduciary responsibilities and 
have dipped into the funds which they 
were entrusted to administer. In the 
absence of requirements that informa- 
tion about the operations of the funds be 
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disclosed to the beneficiaries, the admin- 
istrators could continue their malprac- 
tices without check. 

Of course, the malpractices and the 
violations are isolated cases. But as 
long as they exist we in Congress have 
the responsibility to make certain that 
the persons directly interested in the 
proper administration of the funds and 
in their sound actuarial status are pro- 
vided with the information needed to 
allay fear and worry. 

This holds true of all welfare and pen- 
sion funds whether they are adminis- 
tered solely by companies, jointly by 
unions and companies, or by unions 
alone. To me it makes little difference 
whether the employees contribute di- 
rectly to the funds or whether, under 
collective bargaining agreements, the 
employer is the sole contributor to the 
programs. It seems elementary to me 
that common decency and regard for 
the employee require that he should be 
supplied with information about the op- 
erations of a fund upon which his well- 
being and the security of his family de- 
pend. If all goes well with the opera- 
tions and administration of these funds, 
this should provide him with peace of 
mind. On the other hand, if he suspects 
some maladministration or violation of 
fiduciary responsibility he would have 
recourse to the courts to correct the 
wrongdoing. However, I am convinced 
that the light thrown on the operations 
of the funds by the disclosure require- 
ments will suffice to prevent any vio- 
lations. 

This is all that H. R. 13507 intends to 
accomplish. It does not interfere with 
State law enforcement. On the con- 
trary, the disclosure requirements will 
aid the States in apprehending wrong- 
doing in the welfare and pension field. 
Nor does the bill provide for the estab- 
lishment of a Federal bureaucracy that 
would meddle in the administration of 
the plans. The role of the Federal De- 
partment of Labor in this legislation is 
limited to acting as depository of the 
reports and to occasionally supplying 
copies to interested parties. 

We in New York have an experience 
in the field of reporting of employee 
welfare funds. Since 1956 New York 
has an Employee Welfare Fund Act. 
Under this law, only those funds which 
are established or administered jointly 
by one or more employers and one or 
more labor organizations are required to 
register. Funds administered solely by 
employers or labor organizations, the 
so-called level-of-benefits plans or uni- 
laterally managed funds, are not sub- 
ject to the law. The unilaterally spon- 
sored funds constitute 92 percent of the 
welfare and pension funds. 

Under the New York State law, the 
banking department sought and ob- 
tained information as to pension and 
welfare funds which New York banks 
held as trustee or agent with powers 
beyond those of mere custodian or de- 
pository. If the bank was a trustee or 
agent with powers, it was requested to 
register. If not, the fund was requested 
to file a nonregistration card and to set 
forth its conclusion as to why it should 
not be registered. One hundred fifty 
registered and 2,225 submitted nonreg- 
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istration cards. One hundred thirty- 
five failed to provide data. A summary 
of this information shows that in New 
York there were 2,706 funds held by 
banks in New York with aggregate assets 
of $8.4 billion, covering 5,470,690 em- 
ployees, of whom 1,341,739, or 24 percent, 
were employed in New York. The aver- 
age number of employees covered by 
each fund was 2,022 and the average re- 
serve was $1,540. This fund is grow- 
ing at the rate of $1 billion a year in 
New York. 

New York holds, therefore, 25 percent 
of the national assets of welfare and 
pension funds, and, consequently, we are 
deeply concerned with legislation which 
will protect the beneficiary and prevent 
the dissipation of these funds. 

I believe that rarely are we afforded 
an opportunity, to paraphrase a famous 
quotation—to accomplish so much for 
the welfare of millions of employees with 
so little intervention on the part of the 
Federal Government. I urge that H. R. 
13507 be adopted without change. 

Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Gwinn]. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Chairman, I think 
we are a bit confused about what this 
legislation started out to try to do. It 
comes out of the background of investi- 
gating the misuse of union funds. This 
so-called union-fund area covers not 
more than 10 percent of the total of the 
welfare and pension funds in these 
United States. 

It is to remedy abuses that we know of 
in areas that have been investigated, 
particularly by the McClellan commit- 
tee. We have no other testimony to 
speak of; indeed, in the 90 percent area 
where voluntary contributions of funds 
by the employer are made. We have no 
basis in the testimony, no need is shown 
for this legislation. Yet most of this de- 
bate and most of the thrashing around in 
our committee has been in an effort to 
extend Federal legislation to funds that 
are not under investigation and on which 
there is no testimony except possibly the 
testimony of the gentlewoman from Ore- 
gon, who read from testimony taken in 
a committee of the other body which 
we in our committee have not seen and 
have had no opportunity to examine. 

I put this question to you: When you 
think of the Bosch amendment which 
will come up tonight or tomorrow morn- 
ing, should there be any legislation in 
this House at all for consideration cover- 
ing the 90 percent of all funds which may 
be $25 billion or $30 billion, involving sev- 
eral billions of benefits annually about 
which there has been no scandal, no mis- 
appropriation, no corrections to be made? 
Would it not be a scandal for this body 
to interfere and inject its nose and have 
the nose of the Department of Labor 
injected into such an area of the honest 
working of the free economy of this 
country? 

If there are abuses in those areas what 
is the matter with the State courts func- 
tioning? The gentleman from Michigan 
asked that question. Why should not the 
State courts take care of all of this? 

Why bother with this legislation, in- 
cluding union funds in joint union-em- 
ployer funds as well as employer or vol- 
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untary funds? We, as a legislative body 
on the Federal level, are in this business 
hanging on a very weak and new excuse. 
So we ought to adopt the Bosch amend- 
ment to limit it at least to where the 
abuses are. They exist where the em- 
ployees are compelled by bargaining to 
turn welfare and pension funds over to 
the labor bosses for management. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWINN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr, JOHANSEN. I was sorry not to 
hear the first part of the gentleman’s 
remarks. But I was confirming my im- 
pression that as far as the regulation of 
insurance companies is concerned—I be- 
lieve it is under Public Law 15—it is spe- 
cifically limited to State regulation. 

Mr. GWINN. That is right. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. If I recall the his- 
tory of the matter correctly, there were 
abuses in the matter of the exercise of 
trusts by insurance companies. 

Mr. GWINN. Thatisright. But there 
is no reason why we should, as the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Boscu] said, 
get into this business. It is being taken 
care of now in the States, and if it is 
not being taken care of, it should be 
taken care of by legislation in the States. 

Mr. Chairman, I favor the Bosch 
amendment, and with that I am going 
to vote for the bill. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWINN. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr, GRIFFIN. The gentleman was 
discussing the matter of State regula- 
tion. It is my understanding that there 
are now six States which have laws on 
the books regulating matters in this area. 
It is my understanding that there is no 
intent by the author of the bill or by 
the committee to preempt this field, but 
I believe that some specific mention of 
the point should be made. I wonder if 
the gentleman from New York has any 
comment. 

Mr. GWINN. As a whole, we have 
plenty of evidence in the administration 
of the Taft-Hartley law of preemption 
of Federal courts in the field. Why 
should they not attempt to preempt un- 
der this law when the ordinary enforce- 
ment provisions of the States should 
apply? 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself the remainder of our time. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to make 
reference to section 10, page 16. The 
gentleman will see there where the States 
are taken care of. I do say this, there 
is some danger existing with reference 
to what the gentleman just referred to. 

Let me say this at this point. We are 
plowing new ground in this bill. As I 
have stated, we have proceeded cau- 
tiously. There is greater danger of leg- 
islating too fast and too long than there 
is danger of being slow enough to un- 
derstand what we are doing. Now, I 
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planned to be offered, but we are going to 
have a conference. This bill has an en- 
tirely new concept, and we are going into 
conference with the Senate, with S. 2888, 
and when we do that, there are many 
things in here that undoubtedly will be 
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worked out. There are some technical 
changes there, too, that I should make; 
one, for instance, the effective date of the 
law. Ido hope that the House will take 
into consideration the fact that we, too, 
have our problems in trying to work out 
a perfect bill. But we will go to con- 
ference, and I believe the conferees on 
the part of the House will come up with 
the intent of the membership of this 
House. Where there are technical gaps 
we have ample leeway to take care of 
them, and that will be my attitude. I 
do not want any unfair advantage of 
anyone. As the amendments are offered, 
we shall pass on them, and I hope we can 
get through with this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [{Mr. 
BARDEN] has expired. 

All time has expired. The Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Welfare and Pension Plans Dis- 
closure Act.” 
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FINDINGS AND POLICY 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds that the 
growth in size, scope, and numbers of em- 
ployee welfare and pension benefit plans in 
recent years hus peen rapid and substantial; 
that the continued well-being and security 
of millions of employees and their depend- 
ents are directly affected by these plans; 
that they are affected with a national public 
interest; that they have become an impor- 
tant factor affecting the stability of employ- 
ment and the successful development of in- 
dustrial relations; that they have become 
an important factor in commerce because 
of the interstate character of their activities, 
and of the activities of their participants, 
and the employers, employee organizations, 
and other entities by which they are estab- 
lished or maintained; that owing to the 
lack of employee information concerning 
their operation, it is desirable in the inter- 
ests of employees and their beneficiaries, 
and to provide for the general welfare and 
the free flow of commerce, that disclosure 
be made with respect to the operation and 
administration of such plans. 

(b) It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of this act to protect interstate commerce 
and the interests of participants in employee 
welfare and pension benefit plans and their 
beneficiaries, by requiring the disclosure and 
reporting to participants and beneficiaries 
of financial and other information with re- 
spect thereto. 


BESEES SESS 


DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 3. (a) When used in this act— 

(1) The term “employee welfare benefit 
plan” means any plan, fund, or program 
which is communicated to or its benefits de- 
scribed in writing to the employees, and 
which was heretofore or is hereafter estab- 
lished by an employer or by an employee 
organization, or by both, for the purpose of 
providing for its participants or their bene- 
ficiaries, through the purchase of insurance 
or otherwise, medical, surgical, or hospital 
care or benefits, or benefits in the event of 
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sickness, accident, 
unemployment. 

(2) The term “employee pension benefit 
plan” means any plan, fund, or program 
which is communicated or its benefits de- 
scribed in writing to the employees, and 
which was heretofore or is hereafter estab- 
lished by an employer or by an employee 
organization, or by both, for the purpose of 
providing for its participants or their bene- 
ficiaries, by the purchase of insurance or 
annuity contracts or otherwise, retirement 
benefits, and includes any profit-sharing 
plan which provides benefits at or after 
retirement. 

(3) The term “employee organization” 
means any labor union or any organization of 
any kind, or any agency or employee repre- 
sentation committee, association, group, or 
plan, in which employees participate and 
which exists for the purpose, in whole or in 
part, of dealing with employers concerning 
an employee welfare or pension benefit plan, 
or other matters incidental to employment 
relationships; or any employees’ beneficiary 
association organized for the purpose, in 
whole or in part, of estabilshing such a 
plan. 

(4) The term “employer” means any per- 
son acting directly as an employer or indi- 
rectly in the interest of an employer in 
relation to an employee welfare or pension 
benefit plan, and includes a group or asso- 
ciation of employers acting for an employer 
in such capacity. 

(5) The term “employee” means any indi- 
vidual employed by an employer. 

(6) The term “participant” means any 
employee or former employee of an empolyer 
or any member of an employee organization 
who is or may become eligible to receive a 
benefit of any type from an employee welfare 
or pension benefit plan, or whose beneficiaries 
may be eligible to receive any such benefit. 

(7) The term “beneficiary” means a person 
designated by a participant or by the terms 
of an employee welfare or pension benefit 
plan who is or may become entitled to a 
benefit thereunder. 

(8) The term “person” means an indi- 
vidual, partnership, corporation, mutual com- 
pany, joint-stock company, trust, unincor- 
porated organization, association, or em- 
ployee organization. 

(9) The term “State” means any State of 
the United States, the District of Columbia, 
the Territories of Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, and the Canal Zone. 

(10) The term “commerce” means trade, 
commerce, transportation, or communication 
among the several States, or between any 
foreign country and any State, or between 
any State and any place outside thereof. 

(11) The term “affecting commerce” 
means in commerce, or burdening or ob- 
structing commerce or the free flow of com- 
merce. 


disability, death, or 


COVERAGE 


Sec. 4. (a) Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (b), this act shall apply to any em- 
ployee welfare or pension benefit plan if it is 
established or maintained by any employer 
or employers engaged in commerce or in 
any industry or activity affecting commerce 
or by any employee organization or organiza- 
tions representing employees engaged in 
commerce or in any industry or activity af- 
fecting commerce or by both. 

(b) This act shall not apply to an em- 
ployee welfare or pension benefit plan if— 

(1) such plan is administered by the Fed- 
eral Government or by the government of a 
State, by a political subdivision of a State, 
or by an agency or instrumentality of any 
of the foregoing; 


(2) such plan was established and is 


maintained solely for the purposes of com- 
plying with applicable workmen’s compen- 
sation laws or unemployment compensation 
disability insurance laws; or 
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(3) such plan is exempt from taxation 
under section 501 (a) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 and is administered as a 
corollary to membership in a fraternal bene- 
fit society described in section 501 (c) (8) 
of such Code or by organizations described 
in sections 501 (c) (3) and 501 (c) (4) 
of such Code. 


DUTY OF DISCLOSURE AND REPORTING 


Sec. 5. (a) The administrator of an em- 
ployee welfare benefit plan or an employee 
pension benefit plan shall publish in ac- 
cordance with section 8 to each participant 
or beneficiary covered thereunder (1) a de- 
scription of the plan and (2) an annual 
financial report. Such description and such 
report shall contain information required by 
sections 6 and 7 of this act and shall be pub- 
lished in accordance with the provisions of 
this act. 

(b) The term “administrator” whenever 
used in this act, refers to— 

(1) the person or persons designated by 
the terms of the plan or the collective bar- 
gaining agreement with responsibility for 
the ultimate control, disposition, or man- 
agement of the money received or contrib- 
uted; or 

(2) in the absence of such designation, the 
person or persons actually responsible for the 
control, disposition, or management of the 
money received or contributed, irrespective 
of whether such control, disposition, or man- 
agement is exercised directly or through an 
agent or trustee designated by such person 
or persons. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PLAN 


Sec. 6. (a) Except as provided in section 4, 
the description of any employee welfare or 
pension benefit plan shall be published as 
required herein within 90 days of the effec- 
tive date of this act or within 90 days after 
the establishment of such plan, whichever is 
later. 

(b) The description of the plan shall be 
published, signed, and sworn to by the per- 
son or persons defined as the “administra- 
tor” in section 5, and shall include their 
names and addresses, their official positions 
with respect to the plan, and their relation- 
ship, if any, to the employer or to any em- 
ployee organizations, and any other offices, 
positions, or employment held by them; the 
name, address, and description of the plan 
and the type of administration; the schedule 
of benefits; the approximate number of per- 
sons covered or expected to be covered by 
the plan; the names, titles, and addresses of 
any trustee or trustees (if such persons are 
different from those persons defined as the 
“administrator”); whether the plan is men- 
tioned in a collective bargaining agreement; 
copies of the plan or of the bargaining agree- 
ment, trust agreement, contract, or other 
instrument, if any, under which the plan was 
established and is operated; the source of the 
financing of the plan and the identity of any 
organization through which benefits are pro- 
vided; whether the records of the plan are 
kept on a calendar year basis, or on a policy 
or other fiscal year basis, and if on the latter 
basis, the date of the end of such policy or 
fiscal year; the procedures to be followed in 
presenting claims for benefits under the plan 
and the remedies available under the plan 
for the redress of claims which are denied in 
whole or in part. Amendments to the plan 
reflecting changes in the data and informa- 
tion included in the original plan, other than 
data and information also required to be in- 
cluded in annual reports under section 7, 
shall be included in the description on and 
after the effective date of such amendments. 

ANNUAL REPORTS 

Sec. 7. (a) The administrator of any em- 
ployee welfare or pension benefit plan, a 
description of which is required to be pub- 
lished under section 6, shall also publish an 
annual report with respect to such plan. 
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Such report shall be published as required 
under section 8, within 120 days after the 
end of the calendar year (or, if the records 
of the plan are kept on a policy or other 
fiscal year basis, within 120 days after the 
end of such policy or fiscal year). 

(b) A report under this section shall be 
signed by the administrator and such report 
Shall include the following: 

(1) The name and address of the plan; 
the names, titles, and addresses of all officers, 
trustees, and employees of the plan, and their 
official positions with respect to the plan, and 
their relationship, if any, to the employer or 
to any employee organization and any other 
Offices, positions, or employment held by 
them. 

(2) The amount contributed by the em- 
ployer or employers; the amount contributed 
by the employees; the amount of benefits 
paid or otherwise furnished; the number of 
employees covered; a summary statement of 
assets, liabilities, receipts, and disbursements 
of the plan; a detailed statement of the sala- 
ries and fees and commissions charged to the 
plan, to whom paid, in what amount, and for 
what purposes. If the assets of the plan in- 
clude investments in securities of the em- 
ployer or employee organization, or any other 
party of interest by reason of being an officer, 
trustee, or employee of such plan, the iden- 
tity of such securities and the detail of 
brokerage fees and commissions incidental to 
the purchase or sale of such securities shall 
be disclosed but the identity of all other 
securities and the detail of brokerage fees 
and commissions incidental to the purchase 
or sale of such securities need not be revealed 
if such securities are listed and traded on an 
exchange subject to regulation by the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission or securities 
in an investment company registered under 
the Investment Company Act of 1940, or se- 
curities of a public-utility holding company 
registered under the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act of 1935, and the statement of 
assets contains a statement of the total in- 
vestments in common stock, preferred stock, 
bonds, and debentures, respectively, listed at 
their aggregate cost or present value, which- 
ever is lower, in the comprehensive audit 
required by this subsection. The informa- 
tion required by this section shall be sworn 
to by the administrator, or certified to by 
an independent certified or licensed public 
accountant, based upon a comprehensive 
audit conducted in accordance with accepted 
standards of auditing, but nothing herein 
shall be construed to require such an audit 
of the books or records of any bank, insur- 
ance Company, or other institution providing 
an insurance, investment, or related function 
for the plan, if such books or records are sub- 
ject to examination by any agency of the 
Federal Government or the government of 
any State. 

(c) If some or all of the benefits under 
the plan are provided by an insurance car- 
rier or service or other organization such 
report shall include with respect to such 
plan (in addition to the information re- 
quired by subsection (b)) the following: 

(1) The premium rate or subscription 
charge and the total premium or subscrip- 
tion charges paid to each such carrier or 
organization and the approximate number 
of persons covered by each class of such 
benefits. 

(2) The total amount of premiums re- 
ceived, the approximate number of persons 
covered by each class of benefits, and the 
total claims paid by such carrier or other 
organization; dividends or retroactive rate 
adjustments, commissions, and administra- 
tive service or other fees or other specific 
acquisition costs, paid by such carrier or 
other organization; any amounts held to 
provide benefits after retirement; the re- 
mainder held by such carrier or other or- 
ganization; and the names and addresses of 
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the brokers, agents, or other persons to 
whom commissions or fees were paid, the 
amount paid to each, and for what purpose: 
Provided, That if any such carrier or other 
organization does not maintain separate ex- 
perience records covering the specific groups 
it serves, the report shall include in lieu of 
the information required by the foregoing 
provisions of this paragraph (A) a state- 
ment as to the basis of its premium rate or 
subscription charge, the total amount of 
premiums or subscription charges received 
from the plan, and a copy of the financial 
report of the carrier or other organization, 
and (B), if such carrier or organization in- 
curs specific costs in connection with the 
acquisition or retention of any particular 
plan or plans, a detailed statement of such 
costs. 

(d) Details relative to the manner in 
which any funds held by an employee wel- 
fare benefit plan are held or invested shall 
be reported as provided under paragraphs 
(B), (C), and (D) of subsection (e) (1). 

(e) Reports on employee pension benefit 
plans shall include, in addition to the ap- 
plicable information required by the fore- 
going provisions of this section, the follow- 
ing: 

(1) If the plan is funded through the 
medium of a trust, the report shall in- 
clude— 

(A) the type and basis of funding, ac- 
tuarial assumptions used, the amount of 
current and past service liabilities, and the 
number of employees, both retired and non- 
retired, covered by the plan; 

(B) a summary statement showing the 
assets of the fund broken down by types, 
such as cash investments in governmental 
obligations, investments in nongovern- 
mental bonds, and investments in corporate 
stocks. Such assets shall be valued on the 
basis regularly used in valuing investments 
held in the fund and reported to the United 
States Department, or shall be val- 
ued at their aggregate cost or present value, 
whichever is lower, if such a statement is 
not so required to be filed with the United 
States Treasury Department; 

(C) a detailed list, including information 
as to cost, present value, and percentage of 
total fund, of all investments in securities 
or properties of the employer or employee 
organization, or any other party in interest 
by reason of being an officer, trustee, or em- 
ployee of such fund. 

(D) a detailed list of all loans made to 
the employer, employee organization, or 
other party in interest by reason of being 
an officer, trustee, or employee of such fund, 
including the terms and conditions of the 
loan and the name and address of the bor- 
rower. 

(2) If the plan is funded through the 
medium of a contract with an insurance 
carrier, the report shall include— 

(A) the type and basis of funding, actu- 
arial assumptions used in determining the 
payments under the contract, the amount of 
current and past service liabilities based on 
those assumptions, and the number of em- 
ployees, both retired and nonretired, covered 
by the contract; and 

(B) except for benefits completely guar- 
anteed by the carrier, the amount of all re- 
serves accumulated under the plan. 

(3) If the plan is unfunded, the report 
shall include the total benefits paid to re- 
tired employees for the past 5 years, broken 
down by year; the number of employees, 
both retired and nonretired, covered by the 
plan; and the average age of the retired em- 
ployees, for any 1 year d the last 5 
years next preceding the filing of the report. 

PUBLICATION 

Sec. 8. (a) Publication of the description 
of the plan and the latest annual report re- 
quired under this act shall be made to the 
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participants and to the beneficiaries covered 
by the particular plan as follows: 

(1) The administrator shall make copies 
of such description of the plan (including 
all amendments or modifications thereto 
upon their effective date) available for ex- 
amination by any participant or beneficiary 
in the principal office of the plan. 

(2) The administrator shall deliver upon 
request to such participant or beneficiary a 
copy of the description of the plan (includ- 
ing all amendments or modifications thereto 
upon their effective date) and the latest an- 
nual report, by mailing such documents to 
the last known address of the participant or 
beneficiary making such request. 

(b) The administrator of any plan sub- 
ject to the provisions of this act shall file 
with the Secretary of Labor two copies of 
the description of the plan and each annual 
report thereon. The Secretary of Labor 
shall make available for examination in the 
public document room of the Department of 
Labor copies of descriptions of plans and 
annual reports filed under this subsection. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec. 9. (a) Any person who willfully vio- 
lates any provision of sections 5 or 8 of this 
act shall be fined not more than $1,000, or 
imprisoned not more than 6 months. 

(b) Any administrator of a plan who 
fails or refuses, upon the request of a par- 
ticipant or beneficiary covered by such plan, 
to make publication to him within 30 days 
of such request, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 8, of a description of the 
plan or an annual report containing the in- 
formation required by sections 6 and 7, may 
in the court's discretion become liable to 
any such participant or beneficiary making 
such request in the amount of $50 a day 
from the date of such failure or refusal. 

(c) Action to recover such liability may 
be maintained in any court of competent 
jurisdiction by any participant or benefici- 
ary. The court in such action may in its 
discretion, in addition to any judgment 
awarded to the plaintiff or plaintiffs, allow a 
reasonable attorney’s fee to be paid by the 
defendant, and costs of the action. 

(d) The district courts of the United 
States and the United States courts of the 
Territories and possessions shall have juris- 
diction, for cause shown, and subject to the 
provisions of section 20 (relating to notice 
to opposite party) of the act entitled “An 
act to supplement existing laws against un- 
lawful restraints and monopolies, and for 
other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914, as 
amended (U. S. C., 1934 edition, title 28, sec. 
381), to restrain violations of section 8. 


EFFECT OF OTHER LAWS 

Sec. 10. The provisions of this act, and 
any action taken thereunder, shall not be 
held to exempt or relieve any person from 
any liability, duty, penalty, or punishment 
provided by any present or future law of 
the United States or of any State affecting 
the operation or administration of em- 
ployee welfare or pension benefit plans, or in 
any manner to authorize the operation or 
administration of any such plan contrary 
to any such law. 

SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 

Sec. 11. If any provision of this act or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstance is held invalid, the remain- 
der of this act and the application of such 
provision to other persons or circumstances 
shall not be affected. 


Mr. BARDEN (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be considered as 
read, printed in the Record, and open 
for amendment at any point. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FRELINGHUY- 
sEN: Section 3 is amended by striking out 
the whole of subsection (11), page 5, lines 
8 through 10. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. BARDEN] has pointed out that a 
number of changes may be made in this 
legislation in conference with the other 
body. I do have a number of changes, 
some technical such as this, and others 
of substance. Perhaps in the interest of 
expediting matters I might only offer 
this formally and ask permission to ex- 
tend my remarks in connection with the 
other amendments, 

The significance of this amendment is 
to cure a technical defect in the bill. 
This defect, if allowed to remain, would 
so seriously limit the coverage of this bill 
that it would make it, for all practical 
purposes, ineffective. The number of 
plans covered would be insignificant 
when compared with the total number of 
plans in operation throughout this coun- 
try which deserve such protection. By 
its present language the bill restricts the 
act to those plans established by employ- 
ers or employee organizations engaged in 
interstate commerce, or in an industry or 
activity affecting commerce. This defi- 
nition appears sufficient and extends the 
bill’s coverage to the broad limits of the 
commerce power. However, the bill also 
includes a definition of “affecting com- 
merce” which seriously limits this broad 
coverage. This definition, in my opinion, 
is not needed and should be taken out of 
the bill, 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, let me 
Say to the gentleman that no one in this 
House could possibly be more confused 
on what is the meaning of interstate 
commerce than Iam. The courts have 
pretty well mutilated that term, but this 
is the exact language used in the Taft- 
Hartley Act and has been passed on by 
the courts many, many times. So we 
thought it would be a safer bet to use 
this language than it would be to write 
more and new language and have to have 
more cases interpreted. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. That is just 
my point. It may be effective and rea- 
sonable language in the Taft-Hartley 
Act, but, in my opinion, it certainly is 
not appropriate in describing the effect 
on an employer’s business transactions. 
It seems to me unduly restrictive and 
should be stricken out, because if it is 
not, there will be tremendous shrinkage 
of coverage of the plans that otherwise 
would be included. In my opinion, the 
language borrowed from the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act is not appropriate for this act. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the 
gentlewoman. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. In defining 
the term “burdening or obstructing com- 
merce” this would apply especially to 
strikes in the Taft-Hartley but it would 
not apply equally well to welfare and 
pension plans. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. That, again, 
is my point. It is appropriate in lan- 
guage for the Taft-Hartley Act, but it 
would not be at all appropriate in these 
circumstances. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I agree with 
the gentleman’s interpretation. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think if we take that 
language with the language of the defi- 
nition we will come up with the answer. 
The language from the Taft-Hartley law 
is about as good as we could have put 
in this particular place. No one will 
accuse the courts of defining that lan- 
guage too strictly. If anything, they 
have broadened it even beyond what 
we ever anticipated. It is very, very 
broadly construed by the courts. If 
there is any better language, I would not 
know how it would be placed in there un- 
less you simply went down and defined an 
envelope with a communication in it. 
This states: 

The term “affecting commerce” means in 
commerce, or burdening or obstructing com- 
merce or the free flow of commerce. 


I am just confessing my ignorance to 
say I do not know how you can find bet- 
ter language than that. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. TELLER, I think there is a mis- 
apprehension here on the constitutional 

I know the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] would 
withdraw his amendment if he under- 
stood its implications, because if this 
amendment carries you take away 95 
percent of the industry from the cover- 
age of this act. 

Let me explain that. Under the gen- 
tleman’s amendment this phrase would 
read as follows: 

The term “affecting commerce” means in 
commerce, or the free flow of commerce. 


The essential point which the words 
“or burdening or obstructing commerce” 
added to the constitutional law, as ex- 
plained in the Jones and Laughlin case 
in 1937, was that the distinction be- 
tween commerce and manufacture no 
longer exists, that the idea that com- 
merce succeeds to manufacture and is 
not a part thereof no longer is true. 
Under the classical view railroads and 
methods of communication like the tele- 
graph would come only under the 
commerce clause. If the gentleman’s 
amendment should prevail the classical 
definition under Coe against Errol of 
“Interstate” would be reinstated. I do 
not believe that is the gentleman’s in- 
tention. The words “burdening or ob- 
structing commerce” were put in not 
solely for the purpose of describing 
strikes under the Taft-Harley Act, as the 
gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN] 
seems to think, but for the main purpose 
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of indicating that manufacture which 
burdens or obstructs commerce by its 
results may be subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Congress under the commerce 
clause, I know that is not the intention 
of the gentleman from New Jersey. I 
do not think we ought not to narrow this 
definition by misapprehension as to its 
effect. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYEEN. In answer to 
the gentleman from New York, my sug- 
gestion is that we strike out the whole 
of that subsection (11), so we will not 
have that unduly restrictive language 
which would have the “‘burdening or ob- 
structing commerce” provision in it, be- 
cause in my opinion there would be very 
few industries that would qualify. I 
think that in itself would unduly re- 
strict it. I think there may be confusion 
on both sides as to the effect of this lan- 
guage. Perhaps it is something we should 
have worked out more thoroughly in 
committee. In my opinion, this will 
cause more confusion than would the 
adoption of my amendment. 

Mr. BARDEN. I think that is one of 
the dangers of hitting at one of the vital 
organs of any piece of legislation by an 
amendment of this kind. I fear greatly 
that the gentleman would obtain results 
he himself does not desire if we struck 
out the whole paragraph, because you 
would leave yourselves simply without a 
mooring mast in certain fields. There- 
fore, I think it would be unwise to do it. 

I will say to the gentleman I will give 
it serious study. If it needs doctoring, 
I will try to do it. But I do not see the 
gentleman’s point. I do not see that he 
improves the situation at all by knock- 
ing out the whole section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr, FRELING- 
HUYSEN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it has become evident 
during the course of debate that few 
major changes in this bill are likely to 
be adopted this afternoon. The sad 
truth seems to be that we must rely on 
the conferees to strengthen the bill. By 
failing to make changes on the floor we 
are in effect abdicating our responsibili- 
ty, but it is obviously impossible to reach 
agreement on controversial issues. In 
fact it is impossible even to discuss all 
these issues, some of them highly agree- 
able, adequately in the time allotted. 

For that reason, Mr Chairman, I 
should like to call attention to certain 
serious weaknesses in the bill. There is, 
for example, nothing in the bill now to 
indicate that reports must be true, ac- 
curate and complete. There are no pen- 
alties for giving false reports and noth- 
ing to compel publication of accurate re- 
ports. True, the reports must be sworn 
to, and perhaps also section 1001 of title 
18 of the United States Code may be ap- 
plicable. Nonetheless I should prefer to 
see this omission of language corrected. 

So too there is no provision for penal- 
ties for embezzlement, stealing, or unlaw- 
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ful conversion of funds. If we are to pro- 
tect the beneficiaries of these funds 
from large embezzlements such as have 
occurred we obviously need to supple- 
ment State statutes in this field. 

So too, it seems to me, it should be 
made a felony to give or receive kick- 
backs, gifts, or things of value in an ef- 
fort to influence action of key officials 
in these plans. 

In section 7 of the bill there is a tech- 
nical deficiency which needs to be 
corrected. As now drafted administra- 
tors must furnish certain information 
regarding insurance and trust fund op- 
erations which they may not have. They 
might nonetheless be penalized for not 
furnishing this information. Surely, it 
should be provided, as it is over in S. 2888, 
that any insurance carrier must submit 
information within a fixed period which 
an administrator must report. 

Finally, Mr Chairman, I should like 
to mention again the need for defin- 
ing a reasonable and responsible rule for 
the Department of Labor. Surely, the 
Secretary could help Congress by eval- 
uating reports which come to him. 
Surely he could provide real assistance 
to beneficiaries if he could proceed 
against an administrator upon the writ- 
ten request of the beneficiary that there 
has been a violation of the regulations. 

So too it might be advisable to con- 
sider the value of authorizing the Secre- 
tary to conduct investigations with re- 
spect to violations of the proposed legis- 
lation. As it stands now the bill has 
no adequate remedy from the stand- 
point of effective law enforcement. I 
feel also that the Secretary should be 
authorized to prescribe the forms on 
which the required information is to be 
submitted. Without some uniformity 
the very protection which the bill is de- 
signed to provide will be protected. 

Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Boscu: Strike 
out section 7 (a), beginning on line 18, page 
8, through line 2, page 9, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“Sec. 7. (a) The Administrator of any 
employee welfare or pension benefit plan, 
description of which is required to be pub- 
lished under section 6, shall, except as here- 
inafter provided, also publish an annual 
report with respect to such plan. 

“A pension, profit-sharing or stock-bonus 
plan which is a level-of-benefits plan and 
which meets the requirements for qualifi- 
cation under section 401 (a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 and is exempt from 
taxation under section 501 (a) of such code 
and an employee welfare benefit plan, estab- 
lished by an employer or by an employee 
organization or both on a level-of-benefits 
basis shall be exempt from the requirements 
of this section. A plan shall be deemed to 
be established on a level-of-benefits basis if 
(i) it provides for a specified predetermined 
level or levels of benefits for its participants 
or beneficiaries, (ii) the rate of employees’ 
contributions, if any, toward the cost of the 
benefits are predetermined, and (iii) the 
employer or employee organization or both 
are obligated to make contributions over 
and above such employee contributions, if 
any, to provide the agreed benefits: Provided, 
however, That no employee welfare benefit 
plan shall be deemed to be established on a 
level-of-benefits basis if the employer or 
employee organization contributions are 
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specified in the plan in terms other than 
the amount of such benefits, such as, but 
not limited to, number of participants, num- 
ber of hours worked, units of production or 
percentage of compensation. 

“Such report shall be published as re- 
quired under section 8, within 120 days after 
the end of the calendar year (or, if the rec- 
ords of the plan are kept on a policy or other 
fiscal year basis, within 120 days after the 
end of such policy or fiscal year).” 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the simplest way to explain this amend- 
ment is to reiterate what I said in my 
letter to my colleagues with regard to 
it. What will the amendment do and 
what will it not do? In the first place, 
this amendment will not exempt any 
pension or welfare plan of employees of 
100 or less, or 1 employee or more, from 
the requirement of registration of the 
plan and notification of the plan to the 
employees and the Secretary of Labor. 

Under section 6 of the bill you will see 
detailed information is required with re- 
gard to this information. Let me take 
a few minutes to read a part of section 
6: 

(b) The description of the plan shall be 
published, signed, and sworn to by the 
person or persons defined as the “‘adminis- 
trator” in section 5, and shall include their 
names and addresses, their official positions 
with respect to the plan, and their relation- 
ship, if any, to the employer or to any em- 
ployee organizations, and any other offices, 
positions, or employment held by them; the 
name, address, and description of the plan 
and the type of administration; the schedule 
of benefits; the approximate number of per- 
sons covered or expected to be covered by 
the plan; the names, titles, and addresses of 
any trustee or trustees (if such persons are 
different from those persons defined as the 
“administrator’’); whether the plan is men- 
tioned in a collective-bargaining agreement; 
copies of the plan or of the bargaining agree- 
ment, trust agreement, contract, or other 
instrument, if any, under which the plan 
was established and is operated; the source 
of the financing of the plan and the identity 
of any organization through which benefits 
are provided; whether the records of the 
plan are kept on a calendar-year basis, or 
on a policy or other fiscal-year basis, etc. 


So, you see, by reading this section that 
the very meat of any pension and wel- 
fare plan is given to the employee. 

Then we go to another section, section 
7, and this is the only section to which 
my amendment applies. This is the sec- 
tion which outlines, for all intents and 
purposes, a complete financial picture 
and holdings of employers, and such a 
situation with regard to many small- 
business men will result in the abandon- 
ment of their pension and welfare plan. 

The distinguished gentlewoman from 
Oregon [Mrs. GREEN] mentioned some- 
thing about the hearings in the other 
body, in which there was some reference 
to level-of-benefits cases. I have taken 
the time to refer back to my notes, and 
I find this refers to the testimony of 
Mr. Meany, president of the AFL-CIO, 
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in which he charged in the Senate hear- 
ings three cases of abuse under the level- 
of-benefits plans. The three cases in- 
volved the Eastern Massachusetts Street 
Railway Co., General Electric Co., and 
the Reed Glass Co.,Inc. The Senate sub- 
committee staff, upon subsequent inves- 
tigation of the Massachusetts Railway 
Co., found that: 

This inquiry did not develop any illegal 
action on the part of the railway or insurance 
companies or their officails, but that by fail- 
ing to disclose the company laid itself open 
to the misunderstanding and criticism con- 
tained in the Meany testimony. (U.S. Senate 
Subcommittee on Welfare and Pension Plans 
Legislation hearings, May-July 1957, op. cit. 
p. 210.) 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOSCH. I decline to yield. 

They also say: 

The charge against the General Electric 
Co, we also find to be without support. 


That leaves but one case, the Reed 
Glass Co. case. In that case the com- 
pany went bankrupt. If you can legis- 
late on the floor of this House to prevent 
bankruptcy, then I say you are a miracle 
man or a miracle woman. 

Where there has been no testimony of 
abuse and where it is conceded by almost 
everyone that this type of plan is not 
susceptible to abuse, it seems to me we 
have no right to legislate away confiden- 
tial information which in the hands of 
unions would create a whipsaw at the 
bargain table between management and 
labor. 

I said earlier today that if this amend- 
ment is adopted, and I sincerely trust it 
will be, I will support this legislation, but 
I feel that you should at least understand 
the amendment. I goa step further and 
say I support it with the hope and the 
expectation and the desire that if we 
go into this field further and build up 
and determine for ourselves whether or 
not these plans are susceptible or are 
not susceptible of abuse, and if I should 
be fortunate enough to be back here, you 
can bet your life I would be the first one 
to amend to include those plans. 

I feel, Mr. Chairman, that there is 
not much more I can say except to urge 
the Members to vote their conscience 
and vote on the amendent based upon 
the facts as they are outlined before 
you. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will be the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOSCH. I yield first to the 
gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Do I 
understand the gentleman from New 
York to say that under the terms of the 
bill, which is very involved in cases with 
respect to the detailed financial infor- 
mation the respective companies have 
in their own plants, that should they 
include a promise of a week’s vacation 
with pay that that would have to be dis- 
closed and laid before the Secretary of 
Labor and so forth? 

Mr. BOSCH. I say to the gentleman 
that it most certainly would be neces- 
sary. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment and ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request- -of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. Chairman, at the 
outset I would like to express on behalf 
of the special subcommittee of which I 
was chairman, our gratitude to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. BoscH], 
who served as a member of our special 
subcommittee and who made significant 
contributions to its deliberations. 

I find it very regrettable, therefore, 
that we should be on opposite sides on 
an issue which I do not regard as a 
partisan issue. It is certainly not an 
issue which should separate Republicans 
from Democrats; it is an issue in which 
we all have a common interest; and it 
is because I regard the common interest 
as one affecting all employees that I find 
myself regretfully in disagreement with 
my distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Boscu]. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Boscu] sent to all of our colleagues a 
letter dated July 31 in which he stated 
what his amendment would not do and 
what his amendment would do. Because 
some misunderstanding may result from 
his letter I should like to clarify that 
part at this time. The gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Boscu] says: 

No. 3. My amendment will eliminate the 
necessity of the employers who have set up 
voluntary benefit plans and who assume the 
sole responsibility of bearing the cost of ad- 
ministration— 


Those are the words with which I take 
issue— 
and who assume the sole responsibility of 
bearing the cost of administration from 
complying with the complex disclosure pro- 
visions relating to investment and cost data, 


Is the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Boscxu] 
limited to situations where the employer 
assumes the sole responsibility of bear- 
ing the cost of administration? When 
you read that the first time you might 
come to the conclusion, as I did, that 
this means that the Bosch amendment 
is limited to situations where the em- 
ployer pays the entire cost of providing 
the benefits. When you read it again it 
does not seem to say that completely. 
It says that the employer assumes the 
sole responsibility of bearing the cost of 
administration, whatever that means. 
But, in any event, looking at the lan- 
guage, you will find that very clearly 
the Bosch amendment extends to situa- 
tions where employees and the employer 
share the cost of paying for the benefits, 
the cost of administration—that is, as 
I understand the meaning of “cost of 
administration”—the cost of providing 
benefits. If the Bosch letter means that 
his amendment only applies where the 
employer pays all of the benefits, then 
the amendment is wholly inconsistent 
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with that, because the Bosch amend- 
ment clearly extends to situations where 
the employees contribute to the cost of 
providing the benefits. Now, is that not 
true, may I ask the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TELLER. I yield. 

Mr. BOSCH. I emphatically disagree. 

Mr. TELLER. Let me read it, then. 

Mr. BOSCH. I will say this. Just a 
moment. 

Mr. TELLER. There is only one way 
to find out what your amendment means, 
and I will read it. 

Mr. BOSCH. You do not have to tell 
me what it means. I think I know what 
it means. 

Mr. TELLER. I would like to read it. 

A plan shall be deemed to be established 
on a level-of-benefits basis if (i) it pro- 
vides for a specified predetermined level or 
levels of benefits for its participants or 
beneficiaries, (ii) the rate of employees’ 
contributions, if any, toward the cost of the 
benefits are predetermined, and (iii) the 
employer or employee organization or both 
are obligated to make contributions over and 
above such employee contributions. 


So, clearly under the terms of the 
amendment it extends to situations 
where employees make contributions. 
Now, why we should have any disagree- 
ment as to the clear language of your 
amendment I am completely confused. 
Now, is that fair? The Bosch amend- 
ment extends not only to welfare plans 
but to pensions, profit-sharing or stock 
pension plans. A man works for a 
company for years and builds his secu- 
rity and the security of his family upon 
the expectation of receiving a pension, 
and then at the end of that time, be- 
cause he was in ignorance of technicali- 
ties and possibly evasions he finds that 
all he stored up for and worked for is 
frustrated. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
BoscH] says that we cannot protect 
against bankruptcy. No, but we can 
protect against the legal consequences of 
bankruptcy one way or another, and we 
can give the employee the kind of in- 
terest that he is decently entitled to so 
that he will know whether to build at this 
job or another job. Should we permit an 
employer to induce an employee to work 
for him year after year under a false 
promise of a pension or concealment in 
regard to the facts applicable to his 
pension? No. This is not what we 
would be proud to do, whether Repub- 
licans or Democrats. This is not a par- 
tisan issue, and I hope that the Congress 
will unanimously give to all employees, 
whether working for small- or medium- 
or large-size business enterprises and re- 
gardless of the plan, all the information 
to which they are entitled so that they 
can know whether the employer’s efforts 
to secure the advantage of that plan are 
such that they are honest and that they 
know where they stand. The Bosch 
amendment, I regretfully have to say, 
I believe will frustrate this entire legis- 
lation by exempting 90 percent of the 
employees covered by such plans from 
coverage, and we ought not to do that. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. TELLER. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORANO. Could the gentleman 
tell the committee where the Secretary of 
Labor stands on this particular issue? 

Mr. TELLER. Well, I do not know 
how relevant it is, but it happens that the 
Secretary of Labor is in favor of covering 
all employees regardless of the size of the 
enterprise or the type of plan. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the major objective of 
this legislation is to institute an all-over 
disclosure plan for all types of pension 
and welfare funds. May I say that it is 
aimed at covering the field like the pro- 
verbial dew covers Dixie. 

But the proposal of the gentleman 
from New York would curtail the cover- 
age to about 10 percent of what was in- 
tended to be covered by the committee in 
drafting this legislation. Let me say 
frankly that if we adopt the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from New 
York, we would simply confine this bill 
to punitive legislation for the purpose of 
punishing labor, because that is all it will 
apply to. It is a little Taft-Hartley Act 
in itself in that respect. 

Mr. Chairman, I want the Members of 
the House to know this clearly. I have 
heard the name of Mr. Meany mentioned 
a time or two during the general debate. 
I think he favors the legislation in its 
present form. But if you adopt the 
Bosch amendment there will be no labor 
groups in support of the legislation. 

Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. Iyield. 

Mr. BOSCH. Will the gentleman tell 
the House whether or not either the 
special subcommittee or the full com- 
mittee heard any testimony with respect 
to the import of this bill or with respect 
to the level-of-benefits plan? 

Mr. BAILEY. The gentleman is prob- 
ably right in saying that we did not go 
into a detailed study; I think that is true. 
It should be considered further by the 
committee. This is not cure-all legisla- 
tion. I take it that it was generally un- 
derstood in the committee that it was 
stopgap legislation until the committee 
could take the time to write proper legis- 
lation. So, let us have everybody cov- 
ered. There is no use in saying that we 
should not have bank examiners be- 
cause there is never anything wrong in 
the bank. It is just as silly to say that 
we should exempt these people from re- 
porting under this proposed legislation. 

I sincerely hope the amendment is de- 
feated. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
substitute amendment for the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from New York, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Upar as a 
substitute for the amendment offered by Mr. 
Boscu: Strike out section 7 (a), page 8, be- 
ginning with line 18, down through line 2 
on page 9, and insert the following: 

“Sec. 7. (a) The administrator of any em- 
ployee welfare or pension benefit plan, a 
description of which is required to be pub- 
lished under section 6, shall also publish an 
annual report with respect to such plan: 
Provided, That section 8 (b) of this act shall 
not apply to any such plan if it, together 
with any related plan or plans, covers fewer 
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than 100 employees. Such report shall be 
published as required under section 8, with- 
in 120 days after the end of the calendar year 
(or, if the records of the plan are kept on a 
policy or other fiscal-year basis, within 120 
days after the end of such policy or fiscal 
year.)” 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I find 
myself in agreement with the gentleman 
from New York who just spoke and with 
Secretary Mitchell. If we are going to 
pass legislation of this kind it should 
cover all employees. The argument of 
the gentleman from New York that some 
employers, some businessmen in this 
country, if they are not exempted will 
abandon their plans, leaves me com- 
pletely cold. 

The truth of the matter is that most 
of the best businesses in this country to- 
day have labor-relations departments. 
What could be a sounder business prac- 
tice than letting your employees know 
what their benefits are, how you run the 
plan, that there are no kickbacks in it, 
and precisely the nature of the fund in- 
vestments. In a word, to know that it 
is honestly run? What could do more 
for a business to promote confidence and 
trust—good labor relations—between an 
employer and his employees than to let 
them know the facts? I submit that is 
the most compelling argument against 
the Bosch amendment. 

The other point I want to make is 
that the purpose of my substitute is a 
partial exemption. I do not believe in 
a total exemption for any employers. 
This is a partial exemption for the small 
plans. The Senate exempted them com- 
pletely for a period of 2 years. My 
amendment would exempt them from 
the responsibility of reporting to the 
Secretary of Labor, a mere partial ex- 
emption of the small plans. 

We have talked a great deal about 
small business during this Congress. 
We have done very little. Here is a 
chance to help small business as far 
as these little plans are concerned. Let 
us work at that end of the spectrum 
rather than adopt the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York, 
which would exempt the General Motors 
plan, for example, and all of the large 
plans. Certainly no employer should 
object to giving his employees a report 
on their plan. 

Certainly we are all agreed that we 
are going to have to come back and re- 
visit this legislation. The bill we have 
brought here today is little more than 
a skeleton. I suppose the committee 
will not put much flesh on it. But 
everyone agrees we are venturing into 
a new field. The point has been well 
made here that we do not know exactly 
what we are going to find when we get 
into this field. We are going to have 
to come back probably next year or the 
next and, judging by the experience we 
have already had, rewrite the legisla- 
tion and perhaps provide limitations 
that are not now embodied in it. If we 
are going to go into this field, it seems 
to me we ought to put all employees on 
the same footing. We ought to be fair 
to everyone. We ought to put all busi- 
nessmen on the same footing. 

If we are going to do anything in the 
way of exemption, I submit and suggest 
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to you that we adopt this simple sub- 
stitute that would provide a partial ex- 
emption for the small plans and the 
small businesses. I think that is the 
proper way to approach this problem 
of exemptions. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I want to 
clarify my own understanding of the 
gentleman’s amendment. As I under- 
stand it, any fund where there are less 
than 100 employees would be exempted 
from the provision requiring the filing 
of the plan with the Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. UDALL. That is right. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. But they 
would not be exempted from the pro- 
visions which make it compulsory for 
the information to be furnished to the 
employee or the beneficiary. 

Mr. UDALL. The employer would 
make the report to his employees and 
would be subject to the penalties pro- 
vided in the act, but would not be re- 
quired to report to the Secretary of 
Labor. 

This amendment was proposed in the 
full committee and failed by a very nar- 
row vote, as the gentleman will recall. 

Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the substitute amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would just like to say 
two things: Number one, when the spe- 
cial subcommittee reported to the full 
committee we clearly indicated to the 
full committee that we believed that if 
information was going to be made avail- 
able to the beneficiaries then every 
single welfare and pension plan, whether 
there was one employee or a hundred or 
a thousand or two thousand, should be 
included. 

In other words, if the information is 
good for the large concern, then surely it 
should cover the small concerns as well. 
I believe the amendment which I offered 
does not in any way destroy what the 
gentleman from Arizona said is the ob- 
ject of this legislation, and that is to 
give the beneficiaries the information. 
I say they all should be covered, and I 
urge the defeat of the substitute amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the substitute amendment. I would like 
to develop the point which I attempted 
to bring out in my questioning earlier in 
general debate. It seems to me what we 
have here is a very striking historical 
parallel to the situation that this coun- 
try went through in the matter of the 
insurance companies probably 50 years 
ago and possibly even longer ago than 
that. I seem to recall that the great 
Charles E. Hughes, of New York, first 
won fame and won election as governor 
of the State of New York by his crusade 
against abuses under and by insurance 
companies. He went on ultimately to 
become the great Chief Justice of the 
United States. It seems to me that if 
the same temper and the same philoso- 
phy had prevailed in that day which 
seems to have completely dominated us 
today to the point that I have not heard 
anyone other than the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Gwinn] make any ref- 
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erence to the matter, if this same climate 
had prevailed then, there would have 
been a mad rush to Washington to enact 
Federal laws to take care of the problem. 
If that policy and if that attitude had 
prevailed then, we would have had the 
same arguments that are being offered 
here today; namely, that only by a Fed- 
eral approach to the problem can it be 
solved. That was not the temper in that 
day and I rose principally to direct at- 
tention to the fact that as recently as 
1945 there was a declaration of policy 
in Public Law 15 of the 79th Congress, 1st 
session, that “the Congress hereby de- 
clares that the continued regulation and 
taxation by the several States of the 
business of insurance is in the public 
interest, and that silence on the part of 
the Congress shall not be construed as 
to impose any barrier to the regulation 
or taxation of such business by the sev- 
eral States.” We have, at least as I 
understand it, six States which do have 
State laws regulating this field of pen- 
sion and welfare funds. The very diffi- 
culty that we are grappling with here as 
to the number of employees and the size 
of the funds and as to the question of 
whether we are to have one standard for 
management—where there has been, 
incidentally, no investigation, and that 
is freely admitted—and another stand- 
ard for unions, all of these problems, it 
seems to me, refiect the fact that we are 
trying to blanket the problem and the 
solution by what has so aptly been called 
the mad stampede to Washington. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHANSEN, Iryield. 

Mr. KEATING, Ihave asked the gen- 
tleman to yield in order to direct a ques- 
tion to either of the gentlemen from New 
York with reference to the pending 
amendment. There seems to be some 
misapprehension on the part of some of 
the Members about it. Does the so- 
called Bosch amendment in its exemp- 
tion cover any funds to which employees 
have contributed—or is it limited to 
funds to which employers have made the 
sole contribution? 

Mr. TELLER. If the gentleman from 
New York will read with me on page 24 
of our report to accompany the bill, H. R. 
13507, he will see that by the clear 
language of the Bosch amendment, it in- 
cludes situations where employees make 
contributions to the plan. 

Mr. KEATING. May I ask if the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Boscu] 
agrees with the statement that has just 
been made. 

Mr. BOSCH. It all depends on what 
you mean by contribution by employees. 
Many times management and labor get 
together and the employee says, “We 
want 12 cents an hour.” Then the hag- 
gle goes on and finally they come to an 
agreement. 

“I will give you 9 cents in the way of 
wages and 3 cents will go into the 
welfare and pension fund.” That is 
considered an employee contribution, 
although the money comes out of the 
pocket of the employer and he sets it 
up. You can even go a step further. A 
man comes to you for a job and he goes 
to work for you because you give him 
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not only a salary but certain fringe bene- 
fits, a month’s vacation, certain hospital- 
ization, and even that has been con- 
strued as contribution on the part of the 
employee. 

Mr. TELLER. Oh, no; it was not the 
meaning of my answer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The question is on the substitute 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. UDALL] to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Boscu]. 

The question was taken, and on a 
division demanded by Mr. Uparr there 
were—ayes 26, noes 121. 

So the substitute amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, it appears 
to me that there is some misconception 
about the intent of this legislation. 

Within my Congressional District is 
the insurance city of the world, Hart- 
ford, Conn. It is an industry that the 
entire population of Hartford County is 
proud of, and I might say, because the 
terms “labor” and “management” have 
been used extensively in the debate, that 
this pride for the insurance industry is 
shared by both labor and management 
domiciled in the Hartford area. I have 
received hundreds of wires and letters 
from informed people connected with 
the insurance industry who should know 
what they are talking about concerning 
this bill. 

Chairman Barpen said that H. R. 
13507 is “plowing new ground.” To that 
extent I believe he is correct. One of 
the other committee members also com- 
mented that the committee did not make 
a detailed study of the effects of this 
legislation. I personally believe in the 
minds of the public. Disclosure of 
abuses in welfare and pension funds is 
being demanded by a high percent of the 
people in these United States. I believe, 
however, had this legislation been con- 
sidered at greater length, probably by a 
study commission, between the end of 
the 85th Congress and the beginning of 
the 86th Congress some important de- 
fects would be firmly eliminated. 

It is my contention that greater care 
would then have been possible in draft- 
ing this legislation to take care of the 
one major defect I speak of, that is, 
relative to the insurance industry, 
Foremost in facts I have been able to 
gather would be that this bill, as it 
stands, will probably cost the insurance 
industry millions of dollars. This may 
be difficult to comprehend by some peo- 
ple outside the insurance industry, but 
I believe it to be a fact. Further, for 
those who have a knowledge of insur- 
ance industry procedures, it is virtually 
impossible for fraud to exist under such 
intense regulations of welfare and pen- 
sion funds. This is not only true of the 
industry itself, but is also true under 
most State laws, especially in the State 
of Connecticut. 
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There are many other ramifications 
in this argument that time does not 
allow me to discuss. Suffice to say, I 
believe the bill deserves far more study 
than it has had by the Congress in the 
rush of the close of the session, and I 
believe that the Bosch amendment 
should be very seriously considered by 
all the Members. It would help correct 
the major defect I mention. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question re- 
curs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Boscr]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Bosc), there 
were—ayes 125, noes 153. 

Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. Boscu and Mr. 
TELLER. 

The committee again divided and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
104, noes 131. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, earlier in the day I advised the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. WAIN- 
WRIGHT] that I was going to offer an 
amendment in regard to penalties. 
But, because of the lateness of the hour 
and recognizing the temper of the 
House—I will not offer the amendment 
at this time, but I do ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my re- 
marks and include the language of this 
amendment which I hope will be taken 
up in conference. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, it has been said that the enforce- 
ment provisions of this bill have been 
and should be left up to the employee— 
that if he is not satisfied, he can sue the 
employer. 

Let us see how real this remedy is. 

The employee can take it to court and 
advance the costs of the litigation—if 
he has the money to advance—in the 
hopes of winning the lawsuit and getting 
attorneys’ fees and costs. 

On the other hand, as soon as he 
starts to sue, the employer can fire 
him—in which case he no longer has 
any standing to sue, since such legal 
actions can only be brought by one who 
is an employee. Or we have been told 
if the employee is afraid to ask the em- 
ployer to see the plan, he can see the 
plan filed with the Secretary of Labor. 
I submit, Mr. Chairman, that according 
to the present language in the bill this 
means the employee must, at his own 
expense, take a trip to Washington to 
inspect the plan in the public document 
room of the Department of Labor. This 
is a ridiculous provision. The gentle- 
man from New York argues that the 
Secretary of Labor could mail a copy of 
the plan and annual report to the em- 
ployee. As to that, I point to the clear 
language of the bill which refers only 
to the Secretary of Labor making them 
available in the public document room 
of the Department of Labor. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that these 
are not effective enforcement provisions 
by any stretch of the imagination. 
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I would like to see adopted certain 
amendments in the enforcement sec- 
tion—section 9—of H. R. 13507. One 
amendment which I would have offered 
would read as follows: 

On page 15, line 8, strike out “$1,000” and 
insert “$5,000.” Strike out the words “6 
months” and insert the words “5 years, or 
both.” 

On page 15, between lines 8 and 9, insert 
the following: 

“(b) Any person who makes a false state- 
ment or representation of a material fact 
knowing it to be false or who knowingly fails 
to disclose a material fact in any disclosure of 
a@ plan or annual report required under the 
provisions of this act shall be fined not more 
than $5,000, or imprisoned not more than 5 
years, or both. 

“(c) Any person who embezzies, steals, or 
unlawfully and willfully abstracts or con- 
verts to his own use, or to the use of another, 
any of the moneys, funds, securities, pre- 
miums, credits, property, or other assets of 
any employee-welfare or pension-benefit plan, 
or of any fund connected therewith, shall be 
fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned 
not more than 5 years, or both.” 

On page 15, line 9 strike out “(b)” and 
insert “(d).” 

On page 15, line 18, strike out “(c)” and 
insert “(e).” 

On page 15, line 24, strike out “(d)” and 
insert “(f)” 


It would accomplish three things: 

First. It would make the penalty for 
willfully and intentionally violating the 
act a fine of up to $5,000 or imprisonment 
for not more than 5 years or both, rather 
than the $1,000 fine or 6 months’ im- 
prisonment presently prescribed. 

Second. It would impose equally se- 
vere penalties for willfully and knowing- 
ly making a false statement of a mate- 
rial fact or failing to disclose such a fact 
in a report to the participants or bene- 
ficiaries of these plans. 

Third. It would impose like penalties 
for embezzlement of the assets of such 
plans. 

This is a disclosure act and no at- 
tempt is being made to tell employers 
or employees how to run their plans; but 
I base this amendment on the principle 
that, if we are sincere in our wish to give 
the millions who rely on these plans for 
their future economic security the pro- 
tection which will be afforded them 
through disclosure of what is in back of 
these plans and how they are being 
managed, then we must impose sanc- 
tions which will assure that they will 
receive this information and that it will 
be the correct information. A law with- 
out adequate enforcement provisions is 
worthless. 

It is equally fitting to serve notice that 
anyone who would tamper with these 
funds or embezzle from them—and 
thereby deprive the sick, the aged, the 
widows or orphans and other dependents 
of what was rightfully theirs—will run 
the risk of severe fine and imprison- 
ment. 

Numerous cases have been disclosed 
by Congressional inquiries which reflect 
the ease with which these plans can be 
looted and the almost impossible appli- 
cation of State laws. For example, 
there is the laundry workers’ welfare 
plan from which, among other things, 
over $990,000 in insurance premiums 
were embezzled and which involved col- 
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lusion and conspiracy between insurance 
brokers and representatives of manage- 
ment, unions, and insurance companies 
reaching from Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and New York on the East to California 
on the West via Indiana and Illinois. 
There is the Hoffa-Dorfman insurance 
scandal involving the Teamsters welfare 
plan. There is the case of a $160,000 in- 
insurance-premium embezzlement by a 
broker in New Jersey which an insur- 
ance company in Illinois settled without 
advising the people involved or the au- 
thorities. 

I could go on. If we are going to go 
through the motions of affording the 
working people of America and their de- 
pendents some protection in connection 
with the billions of dollars involved in 
these plans, let us be tough on the crooks 
and willful violators. 

I had hoped that this legislative body 
would produce a much stronger bill than 
appears to be in the making. These are 
additional amendments I would like to 
have seen adopted which would have 
corrected some of the inadequacies of 
this bill, which I tried to point out in the 
additional views filed with the commit- 
tee report. In these supplemental views 
I said: 


STATEMENT BY CONGRESSWOMAN EDITH 
GREEN—SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS 


H. R. 13507 recognizes the need and the 
right of the millions of employees and their 
beneficiaries, who rely upon the future eco- 
nomic security afforded by private employee 
welfare and pension benefit plans, to know 
what is in back of these plans and how they 
are being administered. It recognizes that 
this need and right to know is the same re- 
gardless of the form of the plan or how it is 
administered. 

Iam in complete accord with the objectives 
of the bill. 

In general, the information to be disclosed 
by the administrators of such plans required 
by sections 6 and 7 of the bill is adequate. 
However, the deficiencies in the bill for im- 
plementing its objectives are such that to a 
large extent they negate the very purposes 
for which the legislation is proposed. 

To demonstrate this, it is only necessary 
to list some of these deficiencies. 

1. The criminal penalties prescribed by the 
bill for willfully violating its provisions are 
so light as to be an open invitation to un- 
scrupulous plan administrators to flout its 
disclosure requirement with impunity. The 
penalty for willful violation of the act is set 
at not more than $1,000 or imprisonment for 
not more than 6 months (sec. 9 (a)). It is 
merely a misdemeanor. 

Surely, with billions of dollars at stake, the 
millions of employee-beneficiaries relying 
on welfare and pension plans deserve more 
protection than this. The more or less 
standard penalty for willful failure to com- 
ply (in other Federal acts) is 5 years and a 
$5,000 fine. 

It is obvious that, where there has been 
embezzlement or other abuse of welfare and 
pension funds by a plan administrator, the 
administrator would rather run the risk of a 
$1,000 fine or imprisonment for 6 months 
than, by his own disclosure, lay himself open 
to a more serious charge. 

The other enforcement provision is a pos- 
sible fine of up to $50 per day—to be 
assessed on the outcome of a lawsuit by the 
participant or beneficiary if he is not fur- 
nished with a copy of the plan or annual 
report on request. This is an illusory pen- 
alty. It sounds much better than it really 
is. The employee who asks his employer for 
a copy of the plan or of the annual report 
can be fired, thereby losing his right to sue. 
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The possibility of State prosecutions for 
perjury where the administrator swears to 
the statements made is a mirage. Who is 
going to prosecute? The already burdened 
State district attorneys in the more than 
3,000 counties of the Nation? This is shift- 
ing to the States the burden of enforcing a 
Federal act. And what about the employee 
in State X who receives the copy of the plan 
falsely sworn to in State Y 3,000 miles away? 
Is his only redress to write the district at- 
torney in State Y a letter of complaint and 
content himself with a pension fund that 
has yanished? 

2. No criminal penalty is provided in the 
bill for willfully making false statements in a 
report or description of the plan. It is in- 
conceivable that in such important Federal 
legislation the usual criminal penalties for 
false statements are not provided. What 
logical reason is there for failure to include 
such a provision? It would seem clear that 
section C 1001 of the Criminal Code does not 
apply since the Department of Labor has no 
administrative function to perform under 
the bill as presently drafted. This section 
provides a penalty of up to 5 years’ imprison- 
ment or a $5,000 fine, or both, for anyone, 
who in any matter within the jurisdiction of 
any department or agency of the United 
States * * * knowingly and willfully falsi- 
fies * * * a material fact * + * or makes 
any false statement.” 

The fact that the annual report may be 
sworn to by an administrator of a plan as 
previously stated is a mirage. 

3. As presently worded, the bill contains 
no provisions calling for the filing of uni- 
form information. 

Sections 6 and 7 specify considerable tech- 
nical information to be included in the de- 
scription of the plan and the annual reports. 
This is highly desirable, as far as it goes. 

However, the bill would permit hundreds 
of thousands of different interpretations of 
the information required to be furnished. 
Each administrator of a plan would be left 
to determine how much information was to 
be furnished, There would be no uniformity 
of interpretation—no uniformity of the type 
and quantity of information furnished. This 
places an unreasonable burden and respon- 
sibility on the plan administrator. 

For example, plan administrators are re- 
quired to include in the annual report a 
summary statement of assets, liabilities, re- 
ceipts, and disbursements. What is a sum- 
mary statement? Each administrator of a 
plan is left free to answer this question as he 
desires. 

If the objectives of the bill are to be 
attained, it is essential that responsibility 
be vested in the Secretary of Labor to pre- 
scribe uniform forms which would give assur- 
ance to the administrator of a plan that, if 
he completes the form prescribed, he will be 
certain that he has complied with the re- 
quirements of the law—rather than to wait 
until his own particular interpretation of 
the act is tested in the courts with a penalty 
of $50 per day to be assessed against him 
if his interpretation should prove wrong. 

The duty of interpreting the act, of pro- 
viding forms to carry out the intent of sec- 
tions 6 and 7, and of making certain that 
the act is complied with should be vested 
in the Secretary of Labor. 

4, It is fundamental that if the partici- 
pants and beneficiaries of the plan are to 
be adequately protected the financial re- 
ports be based upon an independent audit. 
Yet the language of the bill leaves a serious 
question regarding this requirement, 

It reads: 

“The information required by this section 
shall be sworn to by the administrator or 
certified to by an independent certified or 
licensed public accountant, based upon a 
comprehensive audit conducted in accord- 
ance with accepted standards of auditing” 
(sec. 7 (b) (21)). 
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While the language might be interpreted as 
requiring a comprehensive audit regardless 
of whether it was sworn to by the admin- 
istrator it is doubtful that this is what was 
really meant and certainly a sworn state- 
ment by the administrator of the plan is no 
substitute for an audit. The language of 
the bill should leaye no question that an 
audit is required. 

5. The bill requires plan administrators 
to furnish information respecting insurance 
and trust fund operations which they usu- 
ally do not have in their possession and 
which they might not be able to obtain 
voluntarily. This places an impossible 
burden upon the administrator and exposes 
him to penalties for failure to provide infor- 
mation which he does not have. The only 
remedy is to require insurance carriers, 
corporate trustees or other institutions 
which have this essential information to 
furnish it to the administrators and to 
certify as to its accuracy, The bill makes no 
provisions for this. 

6. By its language the bill restricts the 
act to those plans established by employers 
engaged in interstate commerce or an indus- 
try or activity affecting interstate commerce 
or by an employee organization representing 
employers engaged in such commerce 
or in any industry or activity affect- 
ing commerce or both (sec. 4 (a)). It then 
gives a very limiting definition of the term 
“affecting commerce” which is at odds with 
court decisions defining this term (sec. 3 
(11)). It reads “The terms ‘affecting com- 
merce’” means “in commerce, or burdening 
or obstructing commerce or the free flow of 
commerce.” How does an employer's indus- 
try or activity burden or obstruct commerce 
or the free flow of commerce? The net effect 
of such restrictive language could remove 
from the jurisdiction of the act all plans of 
an industry or activity not actually engaged 
in interstate commerce. It raises all over 
again questions which have already been 
settled by the courts. It could be the cause 
of limitless litigation which would defeat 
the purpose of the act. There is no need 
to define the meaning of the term “affecting 
commerce.” 

Further since this act purports to cover 
all employee benefit plans; as the favorable 
tax treatment accorded to these plans 
amounts to more than $3 billion annually, 
and as the bill recognizes that the plans are 
related to the national public interest (sec. 
2 (a)) (p. 267) it is only logical that this 
tax treatment be used as an additional juris- 
dictional basis. 

7. The bill would require a complete copy 
of the description of the plan and of the an- 
nual report to be given to any participant or 
beneficiary requesting such a copy. This will 
result in an unfair and costly burden on 
responsible plan managers (particularly of 
small plans (and open a large loophole for 
the less scrupulous. This burden and cost 
can be reduced to a minimum and the loop- 
hole closed by authorizing the Secretary of 
Labor to prescribe a summary form which 
will provide the participant or beneficiary 
with sufficient facts concerning the financial 
soundness of the plan without including 
extraneous details. 

8. The bill ignores the tremendous and 
unnecessary expense and burden which many 
plans operating in a number of States, are 
subjected to by a State by State approach. 
These plans are now required by separate 
and substantially different State statutes and 
on differing forms to furnish information 
which could and should be obtained in one 
operation. The bill recognized that, in or- 
der to give adequate protection to the par- 
ticipants and beneficiaries of these plans a 
Federal disclosure statute is necessary. 
Logically and practically, the bill should pro- 
vide for designing a standardized form in 
cooperation with the States to obtain the 
information required and for employing 
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procedures which would eliminate multi- 
plicity and duplication. 

9. The bill fails to provide any method of 
investigating suspected wrongdoing or deter- 
ing those who may be engaged in plundering 
a fund except by resort to the courts or com- 
plaint of the individual participant or bene- 
ficiary. This, of course, is an inadequate 
remedy and an unfair burden to place on 
the individual. It has repeatedly been dem- 
onstrated that it requires a concerted Gov- 
ernment investigation to develop evidence of 
ramified abuses which exist in some of these 
plans. Such irregularities may exist in many 
States at the same time. Unless prompt 
action is taken, the assets of such plans will 
be seriously dissipated. The Secretary of 
Labor should have investigative and injunc- 
tive powers to properly implement the objec- 
tives of a disclosure act. 

10. The bill provides no criminal penal- 
ties for embezzlement, kickbacks, self-deal- 
ing, or other wrongdoing on the part of per- 
sons who manage or may have some control 
over the funds of employee-benefit plans. 
This in spite of the fact that Congressional 
investigations have repeatedly disclosed huge 
embezzlements from such plans and the 
worst type of corruption and fraud. The 
disclosures which have been brought to light 
clearly reflect that these plans are highly 
vulnerable to abuse by those disposed to take 
advantage of them. Further, the many in- 
terstate ramifications have made State crim- 
inal statutes quite ineffective in deterring 
such abuses. The record demands strong 
criminal penalties at the Federal level for 
embezzlement and other wrongdoing. 

11. The bill would appear to make no pro- 
visions for employees who are participants 
in a multiemployer plan to obtain copies of 
the annual reports of such plans. This 
deficiency certainly should be corrected. 

In the committee I voted in favor of H. R. 
13507 because it seemed the best we could 
get. However, because of my concern about 
the grave deficiencies of this bill, both as it 
affects employees and employers, I reserve 
the right to propose or support amendments 
on the floor which wolud more effectively 
safeguard the rights and equities of the em- 
ployees and beneficiaries covered by welfare 
and pension-benefit plans. I would hope 
that the final legislation more adequately 
implements the objectives of this bill. 


Mr, RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. BARDEN. I was being a little re- 
luctant to move that the committee rise, 
because I did not want to cut off anyone 
who sincerely wanted to urge an amend- 
ment. At the same time, I would like 
so much to complete this bill, and it 
looks like we are right close to it. Now, 
may I propound an inquiry? How 
many amendments are seriously pro- 
posed? We might not be able to finish 
it today. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. There is one 
amendment pending on the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr, Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, do you not think 
that all amendments are seriously pro- 
posed? 

Mr. BARDEN. Let me say to the 
gentleman, he and I are always serious. 

Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from 
Arizona will have his amendment re- 
ported, maybe we can get along with it 
very rapidly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RHODES of 
Arizona: Page 10, line 24, insert a new sec- 
tion designated as (b): 

“If the plan is unfunded, the report shall 
include only the total benefits paid, and the 
average number of employees eligible for 
participation during the past 5 years, broken 
down by year; and a statement, if applicable, 
that the only assets from which claims 
against the fund may be paid are the gen- 
eral assets of the employer.” 

Redesignate subsequent sections accord- 
ingly. 


Mr. BARDEN. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that we here are willing to ac- 
cept the gentleman’s amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, H. R. 
13507, which provides for the proper 
reporting of pension and welfare funds, 
is legislation which should be of bene- 
fit to the rank and file of union, as 
well as nonunion, workers. 

There can be no question of doubt that 
there is a need for this legislation. 
Whether or not the legislation goes far 
enough in protecting the welfare and 
pension funds is something which only 
the passage of time will reveal. I am 
in favor of this measure and will vote 
favorably for final passage of the bill. 

There is a question, in the minds of 
many, as to whether the so-called Bosch 
amendment should be adopted. I per- 
sonally feel that, under the circum- 
stances as we know them, the purposes 
of the bill would be best served if the 
Bosch amendment were voted down, and 
I will cast a negative vote on the Bosch 
amendment. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the House passed by voice vote 
yesterday H. R. 13507, the welfare and 
pensions plans disclosure bill—legisla- 
tion which means well but which badly 
misses its mark. 

I voted for this bill because it was the 
best thing that was offered to the Mem- 
bers of the House. But I strongly urge 
the House conferees to exert some lead- 
ership for the protection of union labor 
and of its membership, as has been sug- 
gested by Eisenhower administration 
supporters. 

The welfare and pensions disclosure 
bill was supposed to protect the working 
man and woman from the outright loot- 
ing and larceny that is being perpe- 
trated against some private welfare and 
pension funds; most of such funds are 
honestly administered. But because of 
the technical bumblings and fumblings 
in the bill, we are offering up legislation 
that opens the door to fraud and confu- 
sion. 

The bill we passed yesterday requires 
administrators of private pension and 
welfare plans to disclose the form of the 
plans and how they are administered. 
As far as it goes, that is a good thing. 

However, there are penalties for will- 
ful violation of the act, but they are too 
light. There is no criminal penalty for 
making a false statement. There is no 
provision for uniform reporting. The 
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bill is vague on independent audits. It 
is contradictory on the kinds of informa- 
tion required. It fails to recognize plan 
variations from State to State. It does 
not give the Department of Labor the 
right to investigate wrongdoings. And 
there are no criminal penalties for em- 
bezzlement, kickbacks, and other skull- 
duggery on the part of persons who 
manage the funds of employee-benefit 
plans. 

The net effect of these and other loop- 
holes could be scandalous. 

Since there is no requirement for uni- 
form reports, the working man and 
woman might get a report that is so 
full of technical verbiage and inten- 
tional misrepresentations that they 
would be better off not to have requested 
the report. Stockholders have the ben- 
efit of report requirements laid down by 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. Are not the beneficiaries of wel- 
fare and pension plans entitled to the 
same protection from the Department of 
Labor? 

A beneficiary has the right to sue if 
he does not get a copy of the plan or 
annual report. But if he makes such a 
request and then retaliatory action 
forces him out of his job, he has lost 
the right to sue. 

The reporting requirements are so 
vague that the honest administrator is 
going to have to search his soul to de- 
termine whether his report is fully in 
compliance with the law. It is like 
asking a man to file an income-tax re- 
turn without giving him an approved tax 
form to fill out. 

The unserupulous administrator will 
have too many advantages in this legis- 
lation. Since the penalties for willful 
violation of this act are so light, it will 
encourage some administrators to take 
their chances with this penalty rather 
than subject themselves to more severe 
punishment if they made a full disclos- 
ure of their nefarious operations. 

We all know of the frauds and out- 
right piracy that has occurred among 
some private pension and welfare plans. 
Labor will want to keep its house clean; 
and working people demand it. The 
Senate and House have held hearings 
on the subject for about 4 years. The 
administration and its spokesmen have 
urged a real reform law. 

I urge the House conferees to keep 
these facts in mind when they sit around 
the table with Senate conferees to draft 
legislation which we will have to live 
with for many years. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no 
further amendments, under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. WALTER, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 13507) to provide for reporting 
and disclosure of employee welfare and 
pension benefit plans pursuant to House 
Resolution 657, he reported the bill back 
to the House with an amendment 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole. 


August 6 


The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. GwInn moves that the bill be recom- 
mitted to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion to recommit offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


WELFARE AND PENSION PLANS DIS- 
CLOSURE ACT 


Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 2888) to 
provide for registration, reporting, and 
disclosure of employee welfare and pen- 
sion benefit plans, a Senate bill similar 
to the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I want to 
know what all this is about. 

The SPEAKER. This is simply a 
move to get the bill to conference, by 
taking up the Senate bill, striking out 
all after the enacting clause, and insert- 
ing the provisions of the House bill just 
passed. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, is this a similar bill 
or an identical bill? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. BARDEN] asks 
unanimous consent to take up the Sen- 
ate bill and substitute word-for-word the 
bill just passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Welfare and Pension Plans Dis- 
closure Act.” 

FINDINGS AND POLICY 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds that the 

growth in size, scope, and numbers of em- 
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ployee welfare and pension benefit plans in 
recent years has been rapid and substantial; 
that the continued well-being and security of 
millions of employees and their dependents 
are directly affected by these plans; that they 
are affected with a national public interest; 
that they have become an important factor 
affecting the stability of employment and 
the successful development of industrial re- 
lations; that they have become an important 
factor in commerce because of the interstate 
character of their activities, and of the ac- 
tivities of their participants, and the em- 
ployers, employee organizations, and other 
entities by which they are established or 
maintained; that they substantially affect the 
revenues of the United States because of the 
billions of dollars involved in these plans 
and the fact that their income in many 
cases is exempt from taxation under the in- 
come tax laws, and a great percentage of the 
costs of and contributions to these pro- 
grams are deductible in computing taxable 
income for the purposes of such laws; that 
owing to the lack of public and employee in- 
formation concerning their operation, gross 
abuses and opportunities for abuses have de- 
veloped in the management and operation of 
some of these plans to the detriment of the 
beneficiaries, and without uniform minimum 
legislative safeguards may gravely threaten 
the soundness and stability of these plans, 
undermine public confidence in them, en- 
danger responsible management-labor rela- 
tions, and result in loss of revenue to the 
United States; and that it is therefore desir- 
able in the interests of employees and their 
beneficiaries, for the protection of the rev- 
enue of the United States, and to provide 
for the general welfare and the free flow of 
commerce, that disclosure be made with re- 
spect to the operation and administration of 
such plans. 

(b) It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of this act to protect interstate commerce, 
the revenue of the United States, and the in- 
terests of participants in employee welfare 
and pension benefit plans and their bene- 
ficiaries and the interests of employers and 
the public in such plans, to conserve the 
moneys involved in such plans s0 as to assure 
that they are utilized for their intended pur- 
poses, and to provide adequate safeguarding 
thereof, by requiring the registration and 
reporting to the Federal Government of 
financial and other information with respect 
thereto, and disclosure of such information. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. (a) When used in this act— 

(1) The term “employee welfare benefit 
plan” means any plan, fund, or program 
which is communicated or its benefits de- 
scribed in writing to the employees, and 
which was heretofore or is hereafter estab- 
lished by an employer or by an employee or- 
ganization, or by both, for the purpose of 
providing for its participants or their bene- 
ficiaries, through the purchase of insurance or 
otherwise, medical, surgical, or hospital care 
or benefits, or benefits in the event of sick- 
ness, accident, disability, death, or unem- 
ployment. 

(2) The term “employee pension benefit 
plan” means any plan, fund, or program 
which is communicated or its benefits de- 
scribed in writing to the employees, and 
which was heretofore or is hereafter estab- 
lished by an employer or by an employee or- 
ganization, or by both, for the purpose of 
providing for its participants or their bene- 
ficiaries, by the purchase of insurance or 
annuity contracts or otherwise, retirement 
benefits, and includes any profit-sharing 
plan which provides benefits at or after 
retirement. 

(3) The term “employee organization” 
means any labor union or any organization 
of any kind, or any agency or employee rep- 
resentation committee, association, group, or 
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plan, in which employees participate and 
which exists for the purpose, in whole or 
in part, of dealing with employers concern- 
ing an employee welfare or pension benefit 
plan, or other matters incidental to em- 
ployment relationships; or any employees’ 
beneficiary association organized for the 
purpose, in whole or in part, of establishing 
such a plan. 

(4) The term “employer” means any per- 
son acting directly as an employer or in- 
directly in the interest of an employer in 
relation to an employee, and includes a 
group or association of employers. 

(5) The term “employee” means any in- 
dividual employed by an employer. 

(6) The term “participant” means any 
employee or former employee of an em- 
ployer or any member of an employee or- 
ganization who is or may become eligible 
to receive a benefit of any type from an 
employee welfare or pension benefit plan, or 
whose beneficiaries may be eligible to re- 
ceive any such benefit. 

(7) The term “beneficiary” means a per- 
son designated by a participant or by the 
terms of an employee welfare or pension 
benefits plan who is or may become en- 
titled to a benefit thereunder. 

(8) The term “person” means an indi- 
vidual, partnership, corporation, mutual 
company, joint-stock company, trust, unin- 
corporated organization, association, or em- 
ployee organization. 

(9) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Labor. 

(10) The term “State” means any State 
of the United States, the District of Colum- 
bia, the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and the 
Canal Zone. 

(11) The term “commerce” means trade, 
commerce, transportation, or communication 
among the several States or between any 
foreign country and any State, or between 
any State and any place outside thereof. 

(b) Any two or more employee welfare 
benefit plans or any two or more pension 
benefit plans shall be considered to be re- 
lated plans for the purposes of this act if 
they have substantially common officers or 
administrators, cover employees of the 
same employer, or are otherwise established, 
operated, or administered on a common 
basis. 

COVERAGE 


Sec. 4. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (b), this act shall apply to any 
employee welfare or pension benefit plan 

(1) it provides benefits for employees em- 
ployed in two or more States; 

(2) some or all of the benefits thereunder 
are provided by or through the facilities of 
a service or other organization having its 
principal office outside of the State in which 
the principal office of the plan is located; 

(3) it is established or maintained by 
any employer or employers engaged in com- 
merce or in any industry or activity af- 
fecting commerce or by any employee organ- 
ization or organizations representing em- 
ployees engaged in commerce or in any in- 
dustry or activity affecting commerce or 
by both; or 

(4) the income of such plan is claimed to 
be exempt from taxation under the provi- 
sions of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
by reason of its nature or activities, or the 
costs of or contributions to such plan are 
claimed as allowable deductions in comput- 
ing taxable income under such provisions. 

(b) This act shall not apply to an em- 
ployee welfare or pension benefit plan if— 

(1) such plan is administered by the Fed- 
eral Government or by the government of a 
State, by a political subdivision of a State, 
or by an agency or instrumentality of any 
of the foregoing. 
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(2) such plan was established and is main- 
tained for the purpose of complying with 
applicable workmen’s compensation laws; or 

(3) such plan is exempt from taxation 
under section 201 (a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 and is administered as a corol- 
lary to membership in a fraternal benefit 
society described in section 501 (c) (8) of 
such code or by an organization described in 
section 501 (c) (3) of such code. 


REGISTRATION 


Sec. 5. (a) The person or persons, as de- 
fined by the Secretary, charged with or hay- 
ing responsibility for the overall management 
of any employee welfare or pension benefit 
plan shall register such plan with the Depart- 
ment of Labor in accordance with this sec- 
tion. Except as provided by section 8 (b), 
employee welfare or pension benefit plans 
established prior to the effective date of this 
act shall be rigistered within 90 days after 
their establishment or after the promulga- 
tion of such regulations, whichever is later. 

(b) The registration of an employee wel- 
fare or pension benefit plan shall be in the 
form prescribed by the Secretary, shall be 
signed by the person or persons charged with 
or having responsibility for the overall man- 
agement of the plan, and shall include their 
names and addresses, their official positions 
with respect to the plan, and their relation- 
ship, if any, to the employer or to any em- 
ployee organization; the approximate num- 
ber of persons covered or expected to be 
covered by the plan; the type and scope of the 
plan; whether the plan is mentioned in a 
collective bargaining agreement; copies of the 
plan or of the bargaining agreement, trust 
agreement, contract, or other instrument, if 
any, under which the plan was established 
and is operated; the source of the financing of 
the plan and the identity of any organization 
through which benefits are provided; whether 
the records of the plan are kept on a calendar 
year basis, or on a policy or other fiscal year 
basis, and if on the latter basis, the date of 
the end of such policy or fiscal year; and such 
other related data and information as the 
Secretary shall determine to be necessary to 
carry out the policy of this act. Amendments 
to the registration reflecting changes in the 
data and information included in the orig- 
inal registration, other than data and infor- 
mation also required to be included in annual 
reports under section 6, shall be filed with 
the Department of Labor, at such time or 
times, and in such form, as the Secretary 
shall by regulation prescribe. 


REPORTING 


Sec. 6. (a) The person or persons, as de- 
fined by the Secretary, who are charged with 
or have responsibility for the overall manage- 
ment of any employee welfare or pension 
benefit plan shall file with the Department 
of Labor an annual report with respect to 
such plan. Such report shall be filed within 
120 days after the end of the calendar year 
(or, if the records of the plan are kept on 
a policy or other fiscal year basis, within 120 
days after the end of such policy or fiscal 
year) but, except as provided by subsections 
(a) and (b) of section 8, not more than 1 year 
after the date of its registration under sec- 
tion 5, and annually thereafter. 

(b) A report under this section shall be 
in such form as the Secretary shall prescribe, 
shall be signed by the person or persons by 
whom it is required to be filed, and each 
such report shall include the following, to- 
gether with such related data and informa- 
tion as the Secretary shall determine to be 
necessary in the public interest and to carry 
out the policy of this act: 

(1) The name, address, and description of 
the plan or program, including the type of 
plan and the type of administration; the 
schedule of benefits; copies of any substan- 
tial changes in the plan or in the trust 
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agreement, contract, -or other instrument 
under which the plan was established and 
is operated, which have been made since 
the previous filing; and the names, titles, 
and addresses of any trustee or trustees and 
of any person or persons charged with or 
having responsibility for the overall man- 
agement of the plan, and their official posi- 
tions with respect to the plan, and their 
relationship, if any, to the employer or to 
any employee organization, and any other 
offices, positions, or employment held by 
them. 

(2) The amount contributed by the em- 
ployer or employers; the amount contributed 
by the employees; the amount of benefits 
paid or otherwise furnished; the number 
of employees covered; a detailed statement 
of assets, liabilities, receipts, disbursements, 
and other financial activities of the plan; 
the salaries and fees charged to the plan, 
to whom paid, in what amount, and for 
what purposes. The information required 
by this paragraph shall be certified to by an 
independent certified or licensed public ac- 
countant, based upon a comprehensive audit 
made on behalf of the participants and con- 
ducted in accordance with accepted stand- 
ards of auditing, but nothing herein shall 
be construed to require such an audit of 
the books or records of any bank, insurance 
company, or other institution providing an 
insurance, investment, or related function 
for the plan, if such books or records are 
subject to examination by any agency of 
the Federal Government or the government 
of any State. 

(c) If some or all of the benefits under 
the plan are provided by an insurance car- 
rier or service or other organization such 
report shall include with respect to such 
plan (in addition to the information re- 
quired by subsection (b)) the following, 
together with such related information as 
the Secretary shall determine to be necessary 
in the public interest and to carry out the 
policy of this act: 

(1) The premium rate or subscription 
charge and the total premium or subscrip- 
tion charges paid to each such carrier or 
organization and the approximate number 
of persons covered by each class of such 
benefits. 

(2) The total amount of premiums re- 
ceived, the approximate number of persons 
covered by each class of benefits, and the 
total claims paid by such carrier or other 
organization; dividends or retroactive rate 
adjustments, commissions, and administra- 
tive, service, or other fees (other than routine 
fees not in excess of $50 paid in connection 
with determining the eligibility of individ- 
uals for insurance or for receipt of benefits) 
or other specific acquisition, costs paid by 
such carrier or other organization; any 
amounts held to provide benefits after retire- 
ment; the remainder held by such carrier or 
other organization; and the names and ad- 
dresses of the brokers, agents, or other per- 
sons to whom commissions or fees were paid, 
the amount paid to each, and for what pur- 
pose: Provided, That if any such carrier or 
other organization does not maintain sepa- 
rate experience records covering the specific 
groups or programs it serves, the report shall 
Include in lieu of the information required 
by the foregoing provisions of this paragraph 
(A) a statement as to the basis of its pre- 
mium rate or subscription charge, the total 
amount of premiums or subscription charges 
received from the plan, and a copy of the 
financial report of the carrier or other organi- 
zation and (B), if such carrier or organiza- 
tion incurs specific costs in connection with 
the acquisition or retention of any partic- 
ular plan or plans, a detailed statement of 
such costs. 


Such insurance carrier or organization shall 
certify to the person or persons charged with 
or having responsibility for the overall man- 
agement of the plan, within 90 days after 
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the end of each policy year, the information 
necessary to enable such person or persons 
to comply with the requirements of this sub- 
section and subsection (e) (2), and a copy 
of such certification shall accompany such 
report. 

(d) Details relative to the manner in which 
any funds held by an employee welfare bene- 
fit plan are held or invested shall be reported 
as provided under paragraphs (B), (C), (D), 
and (E) of subsection (e) (1). 

(e) Reports on employee pension benefit 
plans shall include, in addition to the appli- 
cable information required by the foregoing 
provisions of this section, the following, to- 
gether with such related information as the 
Secretary shall determine to be necessary in 
the public interest and to carry out the policy 
of this act: 

(1) If the plan is funded through the 
medium of a trust, the report shall include— 

(A) the type and basis of funding, actu- 
arial assumptions used, the amount of cur- 
rent and past service liabilities, and the 
number of employees, both retired and non- 
retired covered by the plan; 

(B) a summary statement showing the as- 
sets of the fund, broken down by types, such 
as cash, investments in governmental obli- 
gations, investments in nongovernmental 
bonds, and investments in corporate stocks. 
Such assets shall be valued on the basis regu- 
larly used in valuing the investments held in 
the fund and reported to the United States 
Treasury Department if a statement of the 
assets of the fund is required to be filed an- 
nually with the United States Treasury De- 
partment, or shall be valued on such basis 
as is prescribed by the Secretary if such a 
statement is not so required to be filed with 
the United States Treasury Department; 

(C) a detailed list, including information 
as to cost, present value, and percentage of 
the total fund, of all investments in securi- 
ties or properties of the employer and of each 
other party in interest as defined by the 
Secretary; 

(D) a detailed list, including information 
as to cost, present value, and percentage of 
the total fund, of all investments in a se- 
curity or property (other than obligations 
the interest or principal of which is guar- 
anteed by the United States), if the cost or 
present value thereof, whichever is lower, 
exceeds 5 percent of the fund or $50,000 
whichever is larger, or 10 percent of the 
current value of the outstanding securities 
or obligations of any one issuer; 

(E) a detailed list of all loans made to the 
employer and to each other party in interest 
as defined by the Secretary. 


The trustee of such trust shall certify to the 
person or persons charged with or having re- 
sponsibility for the overall management of 
the plan, within 90 days after the end of 
each calendar year (or, if the records of the 
plan are kept on a fiscal year basis, within 
90 days after the end of each such fiscal 
year), the information necessary to enable 
such person or persons to comply with the 
requirements of this paragraph, and a copy 
of such certification shall accompany such 
report. Except where such trustee is a bank 
or other institution the books or records of 
which are subject to examination by any 
agency of the Federal Government or the 
government of any State, such information 
shall also be certified to by an independent 
certified or licensed public accountant, 
based upon a comprehensive audit made on 
behalf of the participants and conducted in 
re a aca with accepted standards of audit- 

g. 

(2) If the plan is funded through the 
medium of a contract with an insurance 
carrier, the report shall include— 

(A) the type and basis of funding, ac- 
tuarial assumptions used in determining the 
payments under the contact, the amount of 
current and past service liabilities based on 
those assumptions, and the number of em- 
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ployees, both retired and nonretired, cov- 
ered by the contract; and 

(B) except for benefits completely guar- 
anteed by the carrier, the amount of all re- 
serves accumulated under the plan. 

(3) If the plan is unfunded, the report 
shall include the total benefits paid to re- 
tired employees for the past 5 years, broken 
down by year; the number of employees, 
both retired and nonretired, covered by the 
plan; any actuarial assumptions or eyalua- 
tions made during the last 5-year period; 
and a statement reflecting the average age 
and duration of employment of the em- 
ployees, the average salary or wage if the 
benefits are related to salaries or wages, and 
the average age of the retired employees, for 
any one year during the last 5 years next 
preceding the filing of the report. 

(f) If the Secretary determines that any of 
the information required by this section to 
be included in reports filed hereunder, or in 
the registration statements required by the 
previous section, is uninformative or dupli- 
cative and could be eliminated without inter- 
fering with the carrying out of the objectives 
of this act, he may by regulation authorize 
the omission of such information from such 
reports or registration statements thereunder 
filed, 

DISCLOSURE 


Src. 7. Disclosure of information contained 
in a registration or annual report or other 
document filed under this act shall be made 
to the participants and their beneficiaries 
and other persons as follows: 

(1) The Secretary shall make copies of 
such registration, annual report, or other 
document available for examination in the 
public documents room of the Department 
of Labor; and 

(2) The person responsible for the overall 
management of the plan shall make copies 
of such registration, annual report, or other 
document available upon request for exami- 
nation by any participant or beneficiary at 
the principal offices of the plan, and shall 
provide information from any such registra- 
tion, report, or other document, in as brief 
summary form as the Secreary shall pre- 
scribe to carry out the policy of this act, to 
each participant or beneficiary requesting it. 


,PLANS COVERING FEWER THAN 100 EMPLOYEES 


Sec. 8. (a) Section 6 shall not apply to 
any employee welfare or pension benefit plan 
which, together with any related plan or 
plans, covers fewer than 100 employees until 
the expiration of 2 years following the date 
of enactment of this act. 

(b) The Secretary may exempt from the 
requirements of section 5, relating to regis- 
tration, or section 6, relating to annual re- 
ports, or of both such sections, for such 
indefinite or other period or periods as he 
may determine, any category or categories of 
employee welfare or pension benefit plans 
(classified on the basis of the number of 
employees covered) which together with any 
related plans cover fewer than 100 employ- 
ees, if he finds that compliance would be 
unduly burdensome to such plans or, because 
of the number of such plans, would place an 
undue administrative burden on the Depart- 
ment. 

(c) During any period for which an em- 
ployee welfare or pension benefit plan is 
exempt under subsection (a) or subsection 
(b) from the requirements of section 5 or 
section 6 it shall not be required to make 
disclosure as required by section 7, but in 
lieu thereof the person or persons having 
responsibility for the overall management of 
such plan shall make available for inspection 
by any participant or beneficiary or other 
interested person at the principal offices of 
the plan or such other place as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary such of the infor- 
mation specified by section 6 as may be 
requested, except that the information spec- 
ified by subsection (b) (2) of such section 
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shall not be required to be certified to by an 
independent public accountant as provided 
in such subsection unless the Secretary 
deems such certification necessary to carry 
out the policy of this act and so provides in 
his regulations. 

ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Sec.9. (a) There is hereby established an 
Advisory Council on Employee Welfare and 
Pension Benefit Plans (hereinafter referred 
to as the “Council”) which shall consist of 
13 members to be appointed in the following 
manner: 1 from the insurance field, 1 from 
the corporate trust field, 2 from manage- 
ment, 4 from labor, and 2 from other inter- 
ested groups, all appointed by the Secretary 
from among persons recommended by organ- 
izations in the respective groups; and 3 
representatives of the general public ap- 
pointed by the Secretary. 

(b) It shall be the duty of the Council to 
advise the Secretary with respect to the 
carrying out of his functions under this act, 
and to submit to the Secretary recommen- 
dations with respect thereto. The Council 
shall meet twice each year and at such other 
times as the Secretary requests. 

(c) The Secretary shall furnish to the Ad- 
visory Council an executive and such secre- 
tarial, clerical, and other services as are 
deemed necessary to the conduct of its busi- 
ness. The Secretary may call upon other 
agencies of the Government for statistical 
data, reports, and other information which 
will assist the Council in the performance of 
its duties. 

(d) Appointed members of the council 
shall be paid compensation at the rate of 
$50 per diem when engaged in the work of 
the council, including travel time, and shall 
be allowed travel expenses and per diem in 
lieu of subsistence as authorized by law 
(5 U. S. C. 78b—-2) for persons in the gov- 
ernment service employed intermittently and 
receiving compensation on a per-diem-when- 
actually-employed basis. 


POWERS OF THE SECRETARY 


Sec. 10. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to prescribe such rules and regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this act. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to utilize 
any information submitted under the provi- 
sions of this act for statistical and research 
purposes and to compile and publish such 
studies, analyses, reports, and surveys as he 
deems appropriate. 

(c) The Secretary is authorized to make 
such studies as he deems necessary to serve 
us & basis for making recommendations for 
further legislation concerning matters to 
which this act relates. 

(d) The Secretary is authorized to make 
such expenditures and, subject to the civil- 
service laws and the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended, to appoint and fix the 
compensation of such personnel, including 
attorneys, as may be necessary to perform 
the functions imposed by this act. Attor- 
neys appointed under this section may ap- 
pear for and represent the Secretary in any 
litigation, but such litigation shall be subject 
to the direction and control of the Attorney 
General. 

(e) All pertinent accounts, correspondence, 
memorandums, papers, books, and other rec- 
ords of any employee welfare or pension 
benefit plan shall be subject at any time or 
from time to time to such reasonable, peri- 
odic, special, or other examinations by rep- 
resentatives of the Department of Labor as 
the Department may deem necessary to ac- 
complish the policy of this act. 


STUDIES WITH RESPECT TO STANDARDS OF 
CONDUCT AND CIVIL SUITS 

Sec. 11. The Secretary shall cause to be 

conducted a study for the purpose of deter- 

mining the desirability and feasibility (1) 

of establishing and requiring compliance 
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with standards of conduct in matters con- 
cerning the management and operation of 
employee welfare and pension benefit plans 
by persons serving as Officers, agents, em- 
ployees, trustees, or custodians of such plans 
or otherwise occupying positions of respon- 
sibility in or exercising authority or control 
over, the management or operation of such 
plans or having a fiduciary relationship to 
such plans or their participants or their 
beneficiaries, and (2) of authorizing the Sec- 
retary to institute civil suits against any 
such persons who have been guilty of gross 
misconduct or gross abuse of trust in respect 
of any employee welfare or pension benefit 
plan for the purpose of enjoining such per- 
sons from further serving in such capaci- 
ties, or for the purpose of recovering from 
them on behalf of the plan the amounts of 
any financial losses suffered by the plan or 
its participants or their beneficiaries by 
reason of such misconduct or abuse of trust. 
Upon the conclusion of such studies the Sec- 
retary shall transmit to the Congress his 
conclusions and recommendations with re- 
spect thereto. 
INVESTIGATIONS; INJUNCTIONS 

Sec. 12. (a) The Secretary may, in his dis- 
cretion, make such investigations as he deems 
necessary to determine whether any person 
has violated or is about to violate any pro- 
vision of this act or any rule or regulation 
thereunder, and may require or permit any 
person to file with it a statement in writing, 
under oath or otherwise as the Secretary 
shall determine, as to all the facts and cir- 
cumstances concerning the matter to be in- 
vestigated. The Secretary is authorized, in 
his discretion, to publish information con- 
cerning any such violations, and to investi- 
gate any facts, conditions, practices, or mat- 
ters which he may deem necessary or proper 
to aid in the enforcement of the provisions 
of this act or in the prescribing of rules and 
regulations thereunder. 

(b) For the purposes of any investigation 
provided for in this act, the provisions of 
sections 9 and 10 (relating to the attendance 
of witnesses and the production of books, 
papers, and documents) of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act of September 16, 1914, as 
amended (15 U. S. C. 49, 50), are hereby 
made applicable to the jurisdiction, powers, 
and duties of the Secretary of Labor or any 
officers designated by him. 

(c) Whenever it shall appear to the Secre- 
tary that any person is engaged or about to 
engage in any acts or practices which consti- 
tute or will constitute a violation of the pro- 
visions of this act, or of any rule or regula- 
tion thereunder, he may in his discretion 
bring an action in the proper district court 
of the United States, or United States court 
of any Territory or other place subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States, to enjoin 
such acts or practices, and upon a proper 
showing a permanent or temporary injunc- 
tion or restraining order shall be granted 
without bond. The Secretary may transmit 
such evidence as may be available concern- 
ing such acts or practices to the Attorney 
General, who may, in his discretion, institute 
the necessary investigations and criminal 
proceedings. 

(d) The district courts of the United 
States, and the United States courts of any 
Territory or other place subject to the juris- 
diction of the United States, shall have juris- 
diction, for cause shown, to restrain viola- 
tions of, to enforce any duty created by, or 
to compel disclosure of any information re- 
quired to be submitted to the Secretary in 
accordance with, this act or the rules and 
regulations thereunder. All actions under 
this subsection shall be brought on behalf 
of the Secretary. 


PENALTIES 


Sec. 13. (a) Any person who willfully vio- 
lates or fails to comply with any provision of 
this act or the rules or regulations promul- 
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gated thereunder shall be fined not more 
than $5,000, or imprisoned not more than 5 
years, or both. 

(b) Any person who makes a false state- 
ment or representation of a material fact, 
knowing it to be false, or who knowingly 
fails to disclose a material fact, in any regis- 
tration, report, certification, or other docu- 
ment or information required under the pro- 
visions of this act or the rules or regulations 
promulgated thereunder, shall be fined not 
more than $5,000, or imprisoned not more 
than 5 years, or both. 

(c) Any person who makes any false entry 
in any book, record, report, or statement re- 
quired by law or appropriate regulation 
thereunder to be kept or made for any such 
welfare or benefit plan, with intent to injure 
or defraud such plan or any participant or 
beneficiary thereunder, or to deceive anyone 
authorized or entitled to examine the affairs 
of such plans, or who willfully destroys any 
such books, records, reports, or statements 
unless authorized by appropriate regulations, 
shall be fined not more than $5,000, or im- 
prisoned not more than 5 years, or both. 

(d) Any person who embezzles, steals, or 
unlawfully and willfully abstracts or con- 
verts to his own use or to the use of another, 
any of the moneys, funds, securities, pre- 
miums, credits, property, or other assets of 
any employee welfare or pension benefit plan, 
or of any fund connected therewith, shall 
be fined not more than $10,000, or imprisoned 
not more than 5 years, or both, 

(e) Any person charged with or having 
responsibility for the overall management of 
any employee welfare or pension benefit plan, 
or being an officer, trustee, custodian, or em- 
ployee of any such plan, or an officer of any 
employer any of whose employees are cov- 
ered by such plan, or an officer or employee 
of any employee organization any members of 
which are covered by such plan, who receives 
or agrees to receive any fee, kickback, com- 
mission, gift, or thing of value with intent 
to have his decision or action on any ques- 
tion or matter concerning the procurement 
of property or insurance or other services 
for or in connection with such plan influ- 
enced thereby; and any person who pays or 
agrees or attempts to pay any fee or commis- 
sion or makes or agrees or attempts to make 
any gift or transfers or agrees or attempts 
to transfer any thing of value to any person 
charged with or having responsibility for 
the overall management of any employee wel- 
fare or pension benefit plan, or to any officer, 
trustee, custodian, or employee of any such 
plan, or officer of any employer any of whose 
employees are covered by such plan, or officer 
or employee of any employee organization 
any members of which are covered by such 
plan, with intent to influence or attempt to 
influence his decision or action on any ques- 
tion or matter concerning the procurement 
of property or insurance or other services 
for or in connection with such plan, shall 
be fined not more than $5,000, or imprisoned 
not more than 5 years, or both. Nothing 
contained in this subsection shall be con- 
strued to prohibit the payment to or ac- 
ceptance by any person of usual salary or 
compensation for necessary services per- 
formed in the regular course of his duties 
as such an officer or employee. 

(f) Any person who, during any period 
for which he is ineligible by reason of con- 
viction of any offense against the laws of 
the United States or of any State to vote 
in any election held under the laws of the 
State of his legal residence, holds office, acts, 
or serves as an Officer, trustee, custodian, 
or employee of an employee welfare or pen- 
sion plan required to be registered under 
this act, shall be fined not more than $5,000, 
or imprisoned not more than 5 years, or both. 


TERMINAL DATE 


Sec. 14. This act shall be effective for a 
period of 4 calendar years from the date of its 
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enactment. On or before January 1 of each 
year, the Secretary shall make a complete 
and comprehensive report to the Congress 
of his operations under this act. The report 
filed on or before January 1, 1961, shall in- 
clude the recommendations of the Secretary 
as to the continuance, simplification, or 
modification of this act. 


COOPERATION WITH OTHER FEDERAL AGENCIES 


Sec. 15. (a) The heads of other Federal 
departments and agencies shall cooperate 
with the Secretary is furnishing informa- 
tion, data, reports, and such other material 
as may be necessary to the effective admin- 
istration and enforcement of this act. The 
Secretary shall make available to the Internal 
Revenue Service such of the information 
furnished to or obtained by the Department 
of Labor under this act as the Secretary of 
the Treasury may need for the purpose of 
enabling such Service to administer more 
effectively the Federal income tax laws. The 
Secretary shall also provide for the making 
available of information furnished by em- 
ployee welfare and pension benefit plans 
pursuant to this act to other departments 
and agencies of the Government to assist in 
the performance of the functions of such 
departments and agencies. The Secretary 
shall cooperate and consult with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, the Chairman of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and the 
Chairman of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, and with the heads 
of euch other departments and agencies as 
he deems appropriate regarding the admin- 
istration of this act, and with the consent 
of the respective heads of such departments 
and agencies may utilize the facilities of such 
departments and agencies for such research 
and other purposes as the Secretary deems 
appropriate. 

(b) In order to avoid burdensome and un- 
necessary effort and expense to employee 
welfare and pension benefit plans and to the 
Government resulting from a multiplicity of 
forms, the Secretary shall consult and co- 
operate with the heads of the various depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government with 
a view to developing standardized forms for 
use in the reporting of information relating 
to such plans required by this act, the in- 
ternal revenue laws, or other laws of the 
United States, or regulations promulgated 
thereunder. 

COOPERATION WITH STATES 

Sec. 16. (a) The Secretary shall consult 
and cooperate with any State officers or 
agencies having responsibility for the admin- 
istration of State laws requiring the dis- 
closure of information concerning employee 
welfare and pension benefit plans, with a 
view to developing standardized forms for 
such purpose, developing means of facilitat- 
ing compliance with such laws, and avoiding 
burdensome and unnecessary effort and ex- 
pense resulting from a multiplicity of forms, 
Before prescribing forms under this act for 
registration and reporting, and for sum- 
maries which may be required for distribu- 
tion to participants and beneficiaries, the 
Secretary shall obtain information with 
respect to the format and content of forms 
employed in connection with such State 
laws, and shall have in mind the require- 
ments of such State laws in prescribing forms 
under this act. 

(b) In order to assist the States to dis- 
charge such responsibilities as they may have 
with respect to employee welfare and pension 
benefit plans, the Secretary shall by regula- 
tion require the persons responsible for the 
registration, reporting, and summaries re- 
quired by this act to file copies of such docu- 
ments, or any portions thereof, with a State 
agency upon its request. 

(c) In the case of an employee welfare or 
pension benefit plan providing benefits to 
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employees employed in two or more States, 
no person shall be required by reason of any 
law of any such State to file with any State 
agency (other than an agency of the State 
im which such plan has its principal office) 
any information included within a registra- 
tion, report, summary, or other document 
filed pursuant to this act if copies of such 
registration, report, summary, or other docu- 
ment are filed with the State agency, and if 
copies of such summary or such portions of 
the registration, report, or other document, 
as may be required by the State agency, are 
distributed to participants and beneficiaries 
in accordance with the requirements of such 
State law with respect to scope of distribu- 
tion. Nothing contained in this subsection 
shall be construed to prevent any State from 
obtaining such additional information relat- 
ing to any such plan as it may deside, or 
from otherwise regulating such plan, 
EFFECT OF OTHER LAWS 


Src. 17. The provisions of this act, except 
section 12 (b) and section 16 (c), and any 
action taken thereunder shall not be held to 
exempt or relieve any person from any liabil- 
ity, duty, penalty, or punishment provided by 
any present or future law of the United 
States or of any State affecting the operation 
or administration of employee welfare or 
pension benefit plans, or in any manner to 
authorize the operation or administration of 
any such plan contrary to any such law. 


SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 


Sec. 18. If any provision of this act or the 
application of such provision to any person or 
circumstance is held invalid, the remainder 
of this act and the application of such provi- 
sion to other persons or circumstances shall 
not be affected. 


Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BARDEN. Strike 
out all after the enacting clause of S. 2888 
and insert the text of H. R. 13507 as passed, 
as follows: 

“That this act may be cited as the ‘Wel- 
fare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act.’ 

“Table of Contents 
“Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act 
Findings and policy. 
. Definitions. 
. Coverage. 
. Duty of disclosure and reporting. 
Description of the plan. 
Annual reports. 
Publication. 
. Enforcement. 
0. Effect of other laws. 
1. Separability of provisions. 
“FINDINGS AND POLICY 

“Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds that the 
growth in size, scope, and numbers of em- 
ployee welfare and pension benefit plans in 
recent years has been rapid and substantial; 
that the continued well-being and security of 
millions of employees and their dependents 
are directly affected by these plans; that 
they are affected with a national public in- 
terest; that they have become an important 
factor affecting the stability of employment 
and the successful development of industrial 
relations; that they have become an im- 
portant factor in commerce because of the 
interstate character of their activities, and 
of the activities of their participants, and 
the employers, employee organizations, and 
other entities by which they are established 
or maintained; that owing to the lack of 
employee information concerning their oper- 
ation, it is desirable in the interests of 
employees and their beneficiaries, and to pro- 
vide for the general welfare and the free 
fiow of commerce, that disclosure be made 
with respect to the operation and admin- 
istration of such plans. 


‘Sec. 
“Sec. 
‘Sec. 
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“(b) It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of this act to protect interstate commerce 
and the interests of participants in em- 
ployee welfare and pension benefit plans and 
their beneficiaries, by requiring the disclo- 
sure and reporting to participants and 
beneficiaries of financial and other infor- 
mation with respect thereto, 

4 
‘DEFINITIONS 

“Sec.3. (a) When used in this act— 

“(1) The term ‘employee welfare benefit 
plan’ means any plan, fund, or program 
which is communicated to or its benefits 
described in writing to the employees, and 
which was heretofore or is hereafter estab- 
lished by an employer or by an employee 
organization, or by both, for the purpose of 
providing for its participants or their bene- 
ficiaries, through the purchase of insurance 
or otherwise, medical, surgical, or hospital 
care or benefits, or benefits in the event of 
sickness, accident, disability, death, or un- 
employment. 

“(2) The term ‘employee pension benefit- 
plan’ means any plan, fund, or program 
which is communicated or its benefits de- 
scribed in writing to the employees, and 
which was heretofore or is hereafter estab- 
lished by an employer or by an employee 
organization, or by both, for the purpose of 
providing for its participants or their bene- 
ficiaries, by the purchase of insurance or 
annuity contracts or otherwise, retirement 
benefits, and includes any profit-sharing 
plan which provides benefits at or after 
retirement. 

“(3) The term ‘employee organization’ 
means any labor union or any organization 
of any kind, or any agency or employee rep- 
resentation committee, association, group, 
or plan, in which employees participate and 
which exists for the purpose, in whole or in 
part, of dealing with employers concerning 
an employee welfare or pension benefit plan, 
or other matters incidental to employment 
relationships; or any employees’ beneficiary 
association organized for the purpose, in 
whole or in part, of establishing such a plan. 

“(4) The term ‘employer’ means any per- 
son acting directly as an employer or indi- 
rectly in the interest of an employer in 
relation to an employee welfare or pension 
benefit plan, and includes a group or associ- 
ation of employers acting for an employer in 
such capacity. 

“(5) The term ‘employee’ means any indi- 
vidual employed by an employer. 

“(6) The term ‘participant’ means any 
employee or former employee of an em- 
ployer or any member of an employee or- 
ganization who is or may become eligible to 
receive a benefit of any type from an em- 
ployee welfare or pension benefit plan, or 
whose beneficiaries may be eligible to receive 
any such benefit. 

“(7) The term ‘beneficiary’ means a per- 
son designated by a participant or by the 
terms of an employee welfare or pension 
benefit plan who is or may become entitled 
to a benefit thereunder. 

“(8) The term ‘person’ means an individ- 
ual, partnership, corporation, mutual 
company, joint-stock company, trust, unin- 
corporated organization, association, or em- 
ployee organization. 

“(9) The term ‘State’ means any State of 
the United States, the District of Columbia, 
the Territories of Hawali, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, and the Canal Zone. 

“(10) The term ‘commerce’ means trade, 
commerce, transportation, or communication 
among the several States, or between any for- 
eign country and any State, or between any 
State and any place outside thereof. 

“(11) The term ‘affecting commerce’ means 
in commerce, or burdening or obstructing 
commerce or the free flow of commerce. 


“COVERAGE 


“Sec. 4. (a) Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (b), this act shall apply to any employee 
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welfare or pension benefit plan if it is estab- 
lished or maintained by any employer or em- 
ployers engaged in commerce or in any indus- 
try or activity affecting commerce or by any 
employee organization or organizations rep- 
resenting employees engaged in commerce or 
in any industry or activity affecting com- 
merce or by both. 

“(b) This act shall not apply to an em- 
ployee welfare or pension benefit plan if— 

“(1) such plan is administered by the Fed- 
eral Government or by the government of a 
State, by a political subdivision of a State 
or by an agency or instrumentality of any of 
the foregoing; 

“(2) such plan was established and is 
maintained solely for the purpose of comply- 
ing with applicable workmen's compensa- 
tion laws or unemployment compensation 
disability insurance law; or 

“(3) such plan is exempt from taxation 
under section 501 (a) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 and is administered as a 
corollary to membership in a fraternal bene- 
fit society described in section 501 (c) (8) of 
such code or by organizations described in 
sections 501 (c) (3) and 501 (c) (4) of such 
code. 

“DUTY OF DISCLOSURE AND REPORTING 


“Sec, 5. (a) The administrator of an em- 
ployee welfare benefit plan or an employee 
pension benefit plan shall publish in accord- 
ance with section 8 to each participant or 
beneficiary covered thereunder (1) a descrip- 
tion of the plan and (2) an annual financial 
report. Such description and such report 
shall contain information required by sec- 
tions 6 and 7 of this act and shall be pub- 
lished in accordance with the provisions of 
this act. 

“(b) The term ‘administrator’ whenever 
used in this act, refers to— 

“(1) the person or persons designated by 
the terms of the plan or the collective-bar- 
gaining agreement with responsibility for the 
ultimate control, disposition, or management 
of the money received or contributed; or 

“(2) in the absence of such designation, 
the person or persons actually responsible 
for the control, disposition, or management 
of the money received or contributed, ir- 
respective of whether such control, disposi- 
tion, or management is exercised directly or 
through an agent or trustee designated by 
such person or persons. 


“DESCRIPTION OF THE PLAN 


“Sec. 6. (a) Except as provided in section 
4, the description of any employee welfare 
or pension benefit plan shall be published 
as required herein within 90 days of the 
effective date of this act or within 90 days 
after the establishment of such plan, which- 
ever is later. 

“(b) The description of the plan shall be 
published, signed, and sworn to by the per- 
gon or persons defined as the ‘administra- 
tor’ in section 5, and shall include their 
names and addresses, their official positions 
with respect to the plan, and their relation- 
ship, if any, to the employer or to any em- 
ployee organizations, and any other offices, 
positions, or employment held by them; the 
name, address, and description of the plan 
and the type of administration; the schedule 
of benefits; the approximate number of per- 
sons covered or expected to be covered by 
the plan; the names, titles, and addresses 
of any trustee or trustees (if such persons 
are different from those persons defined as 
the ‘administrator’); whether the plan is 
mentioned in a collective bargaining agree- 
ment; copies of the plan or of the bargain- 
ing agreement, trust agreement, contract, or 
other instrument, if any, under which the 
plan was established and is operated; the 
source of the financing of the plan and the 
identity of any organization through which 
benefits are provided; whether the records of 
the plan are kept on a calendar year basis, 
or on a policy or other fiscal year basis, 
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and if on the latter basis, the date of the 
end of such policy or fiscal year; the pro- 
cedures to be followed in presenting claims 
for benefits under the plan and the remedies 
available under the plan for the redress of 
claims which are denied in whole or in part. 
Amendments to the plan reflecting changes 
in the data and information included in the 
original plan, other than data and informa- 
tion also required to be included in annual 
reports under section 7, shall be included in 
the description on and after the effective 
date of such amendments. 


“ANNUAL REPORTS 


“Sec. 7. (a) The administrator of any 
employee welfare or pension benefit plan, 
a description of which is required to be 
published under section 6, shall also publish 
an annual report with respect to such plan. 
Such report shall be published as required 
under section 8, within 120 days after the 
end of the calendar year (or, if the records 
of the plan are kept on a policy or other 
fiscal year basis, within 120 days after the 
end of such policy or fiscal year). 

“(b) A report under this section shall be 
signed by the administrator and such report 
shall include the following: 

“(1) The name and address of the plan; 
the names, titles, and addresses of all offi- 
cers, trustees, and employees of the plan, 
and their official positions with respect to 
the plan, and their relationship, if any, to 
the employer or to any employee organiza- 
tion and any other offices, positions, or em- 
ployment held by them. 

“(2) The amount contributed by the em- 
ployer or employers; the amount contrib- 
uted by the employees; the amount of 
benefits paid or otherwise furnished; the 
number of employees covered; a summary 
statement of assets, liabilities, receipts, and 
disbursements of the plan; a detailed state- 
ment of the salaries and fees and commis- 
sions charged to the plan, to whom paid, in 
what amount, and for what purposes. If 
the assets of the plan include investments 
in securities of the employer or employee 
organization, or any other party of interest 
by reason of being an officer, trustee, or em- 
ployee of such plan, the identity of such 
securities and the detail of brokerage fees 
and commissions incidental to the purchase 
or sale of such securities shall be disclosed 
but the identity of all other securities and 
the detail of brokerage fees and commis- 
sions incidental to the purchase or sale of 
such securities need not be revealed if such 
securities are listed and traded on an ex- 
change subject to regulation by the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission or secu- 
rities in an investment company registered 
under the Investment Company Act of 1940, 
or securities of a public utility holding com- 
pany registered under the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act of 1935, and the state- 
ment of assets contains a statement of the 
total investments in common stock, pre- 
ferred stock, bonds, and debentures, respec- 
tively, listed at their aggregate cost or 
present value, whichever is lower, in the com- 
prehensive audit required by this subsec- 
tion. The information required by this sec- 
tion shall be sworn to by the administrator, 
or certified to by an independent certified 
or licensed public accountant, based upon 
a comprehensive audit conducted in accord- 
ance with accepted standards of auditing, 
but nothing herein shall be construed to re- 
quire such an audit of the books or records 
of any bank, insurance company, or other 
institution providing an insurance, invest- 
ment, or related function for the plan, if 
such books or records are subject to ex- 
amination by any agency of the Federal 
Government or the government of any 
State. 

“(c) If the plan is unfunded, the report 
shall include only the total benefits paid, 
and the average number of employees eligi- 
ble for participation during the past five 
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years, broken down by years; and a state- 
ment, if applicable, that the only assets 
from which claims against the fund may be 
paid are the general assets of the employer. 

“(d) If some or all of the benefits under 
the plan are provided by an insurance car- 
rier or service or other organization such re- 
port shall include with respect to such plan 
(in addition to the information required by 
subsection (b)) the following: 

“(1) The premium rate or subscription 
charge and the total premium or subscrip- 
tion charges paid to each such carrier or 
organization and the approximate number of 
persons covered by each class of such benefits. 

“(2) The total amount of premiums re- 
ceived, the approximate number of persons 
covered by each class of benefits, and the 
total claims paid by such carrier or other 
organization; dividends or retroactive rate 
adjustments, commissions, and administra- 
tive service or other fees or other specific 
acquisition costs, paid by such carrier or 
other organization; any amounts held to pro- 
vide benefits after retirement; the remainder 
held by such carrier or other organization; 
and the names and addresses of the brokers, 
agents or other persons to whom commis- 
sions or fees were paid, the amount paid to 
each, and for what purpose: Provided, That 
if any such carrier or other organization does 
not maintain separate experience records 
covering the specific groups it serves, the re- 
port shall include in lieu of the information 
required by the foregoing provisions of this 
paragraph (A) a statement as to the basis 
of its premium rate or subscription charge, 
the total amount of premiums or subscrip- 
tion charges received from the plan, and a 
copy of the financial report of the carrier or 
other organization and (B), if such carrier 
or organization incurs specific costs in cón- 
nection with the acquisition or retention of 
any particular plan or plans, a detailed state- 
ment of such costs. 

“(e) Details relative to the manner in 
which any funds held by an employee welfare 
benefit plan are held or invested shall be 
reported as provided under paragraphs (B), 
(C), and (D) of subsection (f) (1). 

“(f) Reports on employee pension benefit 
plans shall include, in addition to the appli- 
cable information required by the foregoing 
provisions of this section, the following: 

“(1) If the plan is funded through the 
medium of a trust, the report shall include— 

“(A) the type and basis of funding, ac- 
tuarial assumptions used, the amount of 
current and past service liabilities, and the 
number of employees, both retired and non- 
retired covered by the plan; 

“(B) a summary statement showing the 
assets of the fund broken down by types, such 
as cash investments in governmental obliga- 
tions, investments in nongovernmental 
bonds, and investments in corporate stocks. 
Such assets shall be valued on the basis 
regularly used in valuing investments held in 
the fund and reported to the United States 
Treasury Department, or shall be valued at 
their aggregate cost or present value, which- 
ever is lower, if such a statement is not so 
required to be filed with the United States 
Treasury Department; 

“(C) a detailed list, Including informa- 
tion as to cost, present value, and per- 
centage of total fund, of all investments in 
securities or properties of the employer or 
employee organization, or any other party 
in interest by reason of being an officer, 
trustee, or employee of such fund. 

“(D) a detailed list of all loans made to 
the employer, employee organization, or 
other party in interest by reason of being 
an officer, trustee, or employee of such fund, 
including the terms and conditions of the 
loan and the name and address of the bor- 
rower. 

“(2) If the plan is funded through the 
medium of a contract with an insurance 
carrier, the report shall include— 
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“(A) the type and basis of funding, actu- 
arial assumptions used in determining the 
payments under the contract, the amount 
of current and past service liabilities based 
on those assumptions, and the number of 
employees, both retired and nonretired, 
covered by the contract; and 

“(B) except for benefits completely guar- 
anteed by the carrier, the amount of all re- 
serves accumulated under the plan. 

“(3) If the plan is unfunded, the report 
shall include the total benefits paid to re- 
tired employees for the past 5 years, broken 
down by year; the number of employees, 
both retired and nonretired, covered by the 
plan; and the average age of retired em- 
Pployees, for any 1 year during the last 5 
years next preceding the filing of the report. 


“PUBLICATION 


“Sec. 8. (a) Publication of the description 
of the plan and the latest annual report 
required under this act shall be made to the 
participants and to the beneficiaries covered 
by the particular plan as follows: 

“(1) The administrator shall make copies 
of such description of the plan (including 
all amendments or modifications thereto 
upon their effective date) available for ex- 
amination by any participant or beneficiary 
in the principal office of the plan. 

“(2) The administrator shall deliver upon 
request to such participant or beneficiary a 
copy of the description of the plan (in- 
cluding all amendments or modifications 
thereto upon their effective date) and the 
latest annual report, by mailing such docu- 
ments to the last known address of the 
participant or beneficiary making such re- 
quest. 

“(b) The administrator of any plan sub- 
ject to the provisions of this act shall file 
with the Secretary of Labor two copies of 
the description of the plan and each an- 
nual report thereon. The Secretary of Labor 
shall make available for examination in the 
public document room of.the Department 
of Labor copies of descriptions of plans and 
annual reports filed under this subsection. 

“ENFORCEMENT 

“Sec. 9. (a) Any person who willfully 
violates any provision of sections 5 or 8 of 
this act shall be fined not more than $1,000, 
or imprisoned not more than 6 months. 

“(b) Any administrator of a plan who 
fails or refuses, upon the request of a par- 
ticipant or beneficiary covered by such plan, 
to make publication to him within 30 days 
of such request, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 8, of a description of the 
plan or an annual report containing the 
information required by sections 6 and 7, 
may in the court’s discretion become liable 
to any such participant or beneficiary mak- 
ing such request in the amount of $50 a day 
from the date of such failure or refusal. 

“(c) Action to recover such liability may 
be maintained in any court of competent 
jurisdiction by any participant or bene- 
ficilary. The court in such action may in its 
discretion, in addition to any judgment 
awarded to the plaintiff or plaintiffs, allow a 
reasonable attorney's fee to be paid by the 
defendant, and costs of the action. 

“(d) The district courts of the United 
States and the United States courts of the 
Territories and possessions shall have juris- 
diction, for cause shown, and subject to the 
provisions of section 20 (relating to notice 
to opposite party) of the act entitled “An 
act to supplement existing laws against un- 
lawful restraints and monopolies, and for 
other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914, 
as amended (U. S. C., 1934 edition, title 28, 
sec. 381), to restrain violations of section 8, 

“EFFECT OF OTHER LAWS 

“Sec. 10. The provisions of this act, and 
any action taken thereunder, shall not be 
held to exempt or relieve any person from 
any liability, duty, penalty, or punishment 
provided by any present or future law of the 
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United States or of any State affecting the 
operation or administration of employee 
welfare or pension benefit plans, or in any 
manner to authorize the operation or ad- 
ministration of any such plan contrary to 
any such law. 
“SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 

“Sec. 11. If any provision of this act or 
the application of such provision to any 
person or circumstance is held invalid, the 
remainder of this act and the application of 
such provision to other persons or circum- 
stances shall not be affected.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, 

A similar House bill (H. R. 13507) was 
laid on the table. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the House in- 
sist on its amendment to the bill S. 2888, 
and ask for a conference with the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and appoints the fol- 
lowing conferees: Messrs. BARDEN, TEL- 
LER, METCALF, GWINN, and Boscux. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, FISCAL YEAR 1959 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Manon], I ask unanimous consent that 
the managers of the House may have 
until midnight tonight to file a con- 
ference report on the bill (H. R. 12738) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Defense for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1959, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


MICHIGAN PRIMARY 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, you will 
note that I wear on my person today a 
medallion depicting the seal of the great 
State of Michigan. And rightfully so, for 
yesterday the electorate for the sixth 
time nominated, on the Democratic 
ticket, a great American to the gov- 
ernorship of the Wolverine State; a man 
devoted to the people, a humanitarian, 
a statesman of the highest rank, the 
Honorable G. Mennen Williams, a resi- 
dent of my Congressional District. 

Michigan for years was known as the 
rock bed of Republicanism. This man, 
young at heart, and with a devotion of 
great understanding, is marching for- 
ward to a position of greater service and 
the opportunity will be his in 1960. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the managers on the 
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part of the House may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a conference re- 
port and statement on the bill (H. R. 
12591) to extend the authority of the 
President to enter into trade agree- 
ments under section 350 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR 
TOMORROW 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
understanding that there is a revision in 
the program for tomorrow. Can the 
majority leader inform us about it? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Tomorrow, as 
previously announced, the educational 
programs bill will come up, but prior to 
that there will be three conference re- 
ports, the first on the trade agreements 
extension bill, the second on the Defense 
Department appropriations bill, and the 
third on the small business bill. 


SMALL VESSELS OPERATED BY 
COOPERATIVES 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (S. 1798) to 
amend section 4426 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended, with respect to 
certain small vessels operated by co- 
operatives or associations in transport- 
ing merchandise of members on a non- 
profit basis to or from places within the 
inland waters of southeastern Alaska 
and Prince Rupert, British Columbia, or 
to or from places within said inland 
waters and places within the inland 
waters of the State of Washington, with 
a House amendment thereto, insist on 
the House amendment, and agree to the 
conference requested by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and appoints the fol- 
lowing conferees: Messrs. Bonner. GAR- 
MATZ, BOYKIN, TOLLEFSON, and VAN PELT. 


PORTUGUESE REFUGEES OF THE 
AZORES 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced H. R. 13627, a bill to provide 
certain visa quotas for Portuguese refu- 
gees of the Azores, who were made home- 
less by recent natural disasters in their 
country. 4 
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The bill will permit a number of these 
refugees to come to the United States. It 
is in keeping with our historic policy of 
offering a haven and a refuge to the 
suffering and the oppressed of other 
lands. 

Many of these refugees have relatives 
living in this country. Many of these 
fine people reside in my District and 
State, where they are highly regarded by 
their neighbors for their honesty, indus- 
try, patriotism, and outstanding citizen- 
ship. I have unbounded respect and ad- 
miration for the Portuguese people. I 
have close friendships and contacts with 
a large number of them, who are con- 
stituents of mine, and I have always been 
deeply impressed with their American- 
ism and unswerving loyalty to the Na- 
tion, both in war and in peace. 

Most of the Portuguese people in my 
District reside in Hudson, Mass., where 
they have made great advancement in the 
civic, industrial, and professional life 
of the community. They are an unusu- 
ally devout and spiritually minded peo- 
ple, devoted in their family life, their 
friendships and civic responsibilities. I 
know of no finer Americans than the 
Portuguese people of my District and 
State, with whom I have had such cordial 
and friendly relations during my public 
career. I am much indebted to them for 
their invariable support and cooperation 
and the sterling character of their pa- 
triotism and loyal citizenship. 

I can well understand their deep con- 
cern for their overseas brethren, and I 
am exceedingly anxious to help alleviate 
the unfortunate conditions that now 
afflict them because of the loss of their 
homes in the Azores, 

The nation has acted in previous in- 
stances to help people similarly afflicted. 
Only recently we passed laws allowing 
admission to the United States of very 
many Hungarian refugees, who had been 
crushed and driven from their homes by 
ruthless Soviet tyranny. 

This bill, as proposed by me, would 
authorize the issuance of 1,500 special 
nonquota-immigrant visas to Portuguese 
aliens, their wives and unmarried sons 
and daughters under 21 years of age, in- 
cluding stepsons or stepdaughters and 
sons or daughters adopted prior to July 
1, 1953, if accompanying them to this 
country. 

Such visas, as provided, would be issued 
only to nationals or citizens of Portugal, 
who, because of natural calamity in the 
Azores Islands subsequent to January 1, 
1958, are out of their usual place of abode 
ir such islands and unable to return to 
their homes and who are in urgent need 
of assistance for the essentials of life. 

The bill permits United States consular 
offices abroad to issue visas to these peo- 
ple when they are found eligible under 
the provisions of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. 

I cannot conceive of more worthy leg- 
islation or a more deserving people in 
whose behalf it is proposed to enact it, 
and I trust that, notwithstanding the 
imminent adjournment of Congress, my 
distinguished colleagues on the House 
Judiciary Committee will exert every ef- 
fort in compassion and justice to favor- 
ably report this bill to the House for 
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passage. The bill is being ably spon- 
sored and guided in the other body by 
my distinguished friends, Senator JOHN 
F. Kennepy and Senator JoHN O. 
PASTORE, 


FARM PROGRAM 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, no area 
of domestic legislation is more complex 
than that of agriculture. This fact, I 
feel sure, explains in large measure the 
difficulties encountered in the effort to 
draft a fair and effective farm program. 

Most of our colleagues will agree that 
as far back as they can recall, the Con- 
gress has been periodically engaged in 
the search for sound farm legislation. 
The 85th Congress has been no exception 
in its repeated efforts to formulate one 
or more proposals aimed at meeting 
major problems in United States agri- 
culture. To its credit, the 1958 session 
of Congress has contributed materially 
to what most authorities confidently 
hope will constitute a better long-range 
farm outlook than has been previously 
achieved in postwar legislation. 

Here and now, it should be noted that 
war and farm crises are closely asso- 
ciated. So far as recent agricultural his- 
tory is concerned, no plague of nature 
was ever so violent in its aftermath on 
America’s rural economy as have been 
our 20th century armed conflicts. With 
resurging force, each successive war 
emergency has put our conventional 
farm economy to the test—first by im- 
posing an insatiable demand for food 
and fiber, then almost overnight switch- 
ing to a transitional period of returning 
peacetime conditions with a steadily de- 
clining demand for farm products both 
at home and abroad. With one, of 
course, has been skyrocketing prices for 
all the farmer could sell, and with the 
other persistently high prices for all he 
must buy. Still other peacetime prob- 
lems have come to include the invest- 
ment made in land of inflated valuation, 
purchase of machinery and extra equip- 
ment at wartime prices, and a generally 
higher level of financial obligations at 
the very time income is diminishing. 
The realities of this economic stress, fol- 
lowed sooner or later by a depression 
originating on the farm, led earlier Con- 
gresses to the concept of parity. Cou- 
pled with this cost-of-doing-business 
yardstick for the farmer was the obvious 
device of attaining such a goal through 
limited planting and a guaranteed mini- 
mum price for basic commodities so pro- 
duced. With only minor exceptions, it 
may be fairly said that parity has been 
the starting point of most major farm 
programs evolved in the last 20 years. 

In this connection, I turn to considera- 
tion of our great Midwest agricultural 
industry as represented by my State of 
Indiana. For most Hoosiers, of course, 
no phase of our diversified farming 
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means more than our corn-and-hog 
economy. It is the backbone of whatever 
prosperity we can achieve. 

To the uninitiated, it should be borne 
in mind that while it is the most uni- 
versally harvested crop in America, corn 
is not marketed in the same way as 
wheat, cotton, tobacco, or rice. Very 
little corn is marketed direct from the 
field. It instead goes to market as live- 
stock. Thus in the course of time, as 
farm problems became widely debated, 
we of the Midwest came to accept the 
theory that by limiting the production 
of corn, and putting a floor under the 
price of it, we could stabilize and sustain 
the price of livestock. And by and large, 
this simple formula, carrying with it no 
serious penalties, proved remarkably suc- 
cessful through the years. 

As a matter of fact, the grain and 
livestock market maintained such a fine 
degree of natural balance that the ma- 
jority of growers who complied with 
acreage restriction for guaranteed prices 
was that small segment known as cash 
corn producers. Their area of opera- 
tion centers around Chicago, since that 
Great Lakes point is the world’s largest 
marketing center for grain products of 
all kinds. The establishment of a floor 
under grain, especially corn, had the 
tendency of “making the market” so far 
as livestock prices were concerned. 
They, in turn, constitute more than 
three-fourths of all farm income in my 
section of the country. 

In the press and elsewhere, it has 
been frequently noted that livestock 
farmers are not interested in farm leg- 
islation. As evidence of this, figures 
are quoted to show that few of them 
comply with corn and feed grain limi- 
tations. This, however, is an erroneous 
conclusion because the average hog or 
beef farmer does not regard corn produc- 
tion as his source of income. He instead 
converts his corn, supplemented by 
other high-protein feeds, into livestock, 
and livestock becomes his source of in- 
come. For this reason many Midwest 
farmers are not too much concerned 
with the market price of corn, and a 
substantial number may not even sense 
the direct relationship between the sup- 
port program for corn and the prices 
they receive for their livestock. None- 
theless, the effect has been real and it 
accounted for some years of unprece- 
dented prosperity in livestock farming. 

To be sure, not every year has been a 
good one, and livestock prices do follow 
a cycle. All livestock men, aware of 
this, take it in stride. For example, the 
normal cycle of hogs will run approxi- 
mately 4 years—this period being one of 
slight but rising over-production, with a 
consequent gradual decline in price, cli- 
maxed by a significant reduction in 
numbers and a resultant increase in 
price. A similar but longer cycle oper- 
ates in the beef industry. 

We of the grain and livestock section 
are now experiencing a highly favor- 
able market. It has been brought about 
by unusual circumstances. Not only 
are the beef and hog cycles running to- 
gether near their peaks, but the con- 
sumption of both meats are at an all- 
time high of more than 80 pounds each 
per year for every American. 
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At this point it might well be noted 
that only a small percentage of our grain 
and livestock production goes abroad. 
By sharp contrast as much as half of our 
wheat and cotton output may go into 
export channels. 

I come now to that part of my discus- 
sion which pertains to the menacing 
situation that has developed in our grain 
and livestock picture. The natural bal- 
ance that long prevailed in terms of hu- 
man consumption is threatened by an 
excess of feed grains coming in larger 
and larger volume from new areas. 

Thousands of acres once devoted to 
wartime wheat and cotton production 
have been idled during recent years, due 
in part to our loss of overseas markets. 
Their owners, assisted by State experi- 
mental stations, sought new products to 
utilize the diverted acres and bolster in- 
come. One important new product now 
felt in the grain trade is grain sorghum. 
It is not a new crop, but the plant 
breeders have come up with a new vari- 
ety—a hybrid more desirable than the 
old type of sorghum used chiefly as a 
forage crop in the Great Plains area. 
This new crop can be seeded and har- 
vested largely with the same equipment 
the farmer has available to him and in 
many instances is fully competitive with 
wheat from an income standpoint. 

Grain sorghum is not as desirable as 
corn to feed as a whole grain, but it can 
be crushed and mixed with other pro- 
teins as a livestock feed and then be- 
comes fully competitive. For this rea- 
son we of the Midwest find ourselves 
facing a problem new to us. We know 
that the production of greater quantities 
of feed grain must inevitably result in 
the production of greater amounts of 
livestock, and since meat is a perishable, 
it must be placed on the market almost 
immediately. We therefore are faced 
with a problem for which no easy solu- 
tion is presently in sight. 

All this, it should be apparent, serves 
to explain why there has been so much 
dissension within the feed grain live- 
stock belt over the type of farm program 
we should have. Regardless of the pro- 
gram which finally evolves we all must 
realize that we may experience demoral- 
izingly low prices in the livestock indus- 
try in the years ahead and they could 
result in extreme hardship for this great 
segment of agriculture. 

I also would like to point out that the 
western livestock producer, particularly 
the producer of feeder cattle, is as di- 
rectly involved in this program as the 
livestock feeder, for a period of depressed 
livestock prices will inescapably be re- 
flected in the price of feeder cattle the 
range producer sends to market. 

I have here among comments which 
I desire to include in the RECORD ex- 
cerpts from newspaper articles. One, 
entitled “Farm Officials Concerned by Big 
Buildup of Meat Animals,” touches upon 
the serious problem we now are facing. 
It also quotes Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson’s views of what may happen if 
we increase our already heavy supply of 
livestock. While his warning, of course, 
is timely, I think it is evident that the 
farmer is not in position in many in- 
stances to govern the situation; for while 
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he may not actually increase his pro- 
duction, the new grain coming into the 
picture must ultimately find its way to 
market by way of livestock; and unless 
some method is devised to utilize the 
surplus, it will depress the livestock 
market. 
The article follows: 


FARM OFFICIALS CONCERNED By Bic BUILDUP 
OF MEAT ANIMALS 
(By Ovid A. Martin) 

WasHINGTON.—Federal farm officials are 
beginning to show some concern over a pos- 
sible big buildup of meat animals on farms. 

Taking note of a recent survey forecasting 
a 14-percent increase in the size of the fall 
pig crop, Secretary of Agriculture Benson has 
issued a statement warning producers against 
possible overexpansion. 

The Agricultural Marketing Service issued 
a report showing there were 16 percent more 
beef cattle on feed for the slaughter market 
on July 1 in 13 major feeding States than 
a year earlier. 

This report indicated that many feeders 
have been holding meat animals on farms 
longer than normal at this season of the 
year. They are feeding them to heavier 
weights than usually would be the case. 
They apparently are encouraged to do this 
by the present favorable price situation. 

The same service also reported that cattle 
are moving to market from grass pasture 
much more slowly than normal, largely be- 
cause of unusually good grazing conditions 
and the favorable prices. 

What worries officials is the possibility that 
a lot of these animals may start moving to 
market at one time, with a consequent tum- 
ble in prices. It would be much better, they 
said, if marketings were spread out rather 
than bunched. 

. * . . . 

“Favorable hog prices can be maintained,” 
Benson said in a statement, “only if farmers 
produce products in the quantities and of 
the quality desired by the Nation’s con- 
sumers.” 


At this point I should like to endorse 
what I consider a vitally important piece 
of legislation. It has passed the Senate 
and will surely win approval in the 
House—that is, S. 4100. This bill has to 
do with stepping up our scientific re- 
search and utilization program so that 
new and better industrial uses can be 
found for agricultural commodities. 
Many farmers in my section believe we 
should devote full attention here in 
Washington to providing better uses for 
their productive capacity. They prefer 
this to trying to limit production; and I 
believe greater utilization promises to be 
our best long-range promise. It does not, 
however, offer a satisfactory solution to 
the problem we will be facing within a 
year or two. The productive end results 
of research are always slow in coming. 

The next article is taken from the 
Christian Science Monitor, issue of July 
17. It follows: 

APATHY TASSELS IN CORN BELT 
(By Godfrey Sperling, Jr.) 

CHAMPAIGN, ILL.—One political theory goes 
like this: 

“Farmer interest in legislation varies in- 
versely with rainfall and prices. When rain- 
fall and prices are low, there is a great deal 
of farmer interest in politics. When rainfall 
is good and prices are up, there is little in- 
terest.” 

Rainfall is full to overflowing in central 
eastern Illinois (where a lot of that tall corn 
grows) ; and the prices are so mighty good the 
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farmers here seem to be almost totally un- 
aware there is a farm bill before Congress 
that is being described by some authorities 
as the most important in 20 years. 


QUESTION POSED 


But back to what could be called the Si- 
merlsian theory, authored here on the point 
of a a question directed to L. H. Simerl, 
economist for the University of Illinois Agri- 
cultural Extension Service. I had posed the 
question to Dr. Simerl in this manner: 

“I've been talking to farmers for the last 
50 or so miles. I mentioned this new bill 
before the Senate, how it was going to elimi- 
nate the old parity concept and do away with 
acreage controls, how it involves a much 
greater switch than the hotly contested 
modulation from rigid to flexible farm-price 
supports. 

“I’ve talked to farmers around Gibson 
City and Paxton, IN., and then around 
Dewey and Fisher, Ill, and now around 
Champaign-Urbana, and do you know that 
hardly a one even knew such a bill was in 
existence, let alone being before the Senate 
with fair chances of passage? Even when 
they learned the substance of the legislation, 
there was little feeling expressed one way or 
the other. What is the answer to all this 
apathy?” 

CATTLEMEN MARCHED 


Dr. Simerl at this point evolved his theory, 
citing the march of cattlemen on Washing- 
ton a few years ago as an example of politi- 
cal action stemming from the combination 
of drought and low prices. This reporter 
then recalled some extensive poll taking 
among Iowa farmers in the summer of 1956. 
With drought and $10 hogs as a backdrop 
these farmers were very much aroused, so 
much so that an upsurge of Democratic vot- 
ing emerged in the fall election. 

There were other answers to the apathy, 
of course. Said one Fisher farmer, who has 
been a very close follower of farm program- 
ing for years but who, also, had to be told 
about the present bill: 

“Through the years there have been so 
many bills, so many plans, so many argu- 
ments, that the farmer has become a little 
numbed by it all. It is hard for him to 
work up much interest anymore.” 

A large farm manager, watching over some 
20,000 fine acres, looked at the same subject 
more critically. “It is unfortunate,” he said, 
“that the farmer does not keep in touch 
with things that mean so much to him. 
The farm organizations are supposed to keep 
the farmer posted, but they are never as 
efficient in anything they do as are business 
and industry groups.” 

> . . . . 

One farm manager, with 4,000 acres 
divided between Champaign and Grundy 
Counties, was well grounded in the intri- 
cacies and meaning of the new legislation, 
“The boys I work with are all for it—for 
anything that will give us greater freedom.” 

Asked why the farmers seemed so unin- 
formed on this specific piece of legislation, 
he said, “Farm politics has been a political 
football for so long that the farmer just 
isn’t interested.” 

That this apathy is indicative of unanim- 
ity in favor of greater freedom from govern- 
mental controls might be an easy conclu- 
sion. But the fact is, as pointed out by Dr. 
Simerl, this farm area is divided between 
farmers who want an end to controls and 
those who talk vigorously for price supports. 


My mail has not indicated much in- 
terest on the part of the farmers in any 
farm program. Most of them, however, 
if drawn into thoughtful consideration, 
will acknowledge a whole new problem 
and are sure to be concerned with the 
impact of surplus grain production on 
their welfare. 
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As stated earlier, the acreage allot- 
ment and price support program of the 
past 20 years has been successful and 
so easily adapted to our farming that 
its worth has scarcely been understood. 
But there is the realization now that 
the changing problem is going to require 
new approaches. I am going to include 
at this point the text of another Moni- 
tor article: 

Farm BUREAU BACKS SHIFT IN SUPPORTS 

(By Dorothea Kahn Jaffe) 


In urging passage, with some amend- 
ments, of the farm bill now before the Sen- 
ate, the American Farm Bureau Federation 
officials say they are expressing the desire 
of their Corn and Cotton Belt members to 
see some radical changes in farm policy. 

The new measure no longer pins hopes 
on parity, that battle cry of farmers since 
the difficult days following World War I. 
Nor are hopes for fair prices based on acre- 
age reduction which at one time seemed to 
many & panacea. 

The bill, according to the Farm Bureau 
sponsors, provides for the American Farm 
Bureau Federation’s new approach to price 
supports—establishing support at 90 percent, 
not of parity, but of the market price of 
the supported commodity for the preceding 
3 years. 

TRANSITION PERIOD 

The Senate bill would apply the new 
method of support to corn beginning in 
1959 and to cotton and rice beginning in 
1961, allowing the latter two commodities 
a transition period to prepare for the change. 
For this period, interim programs are pro- 
vided. Price supports for grain sorghums, 
rye, oats, and barley would be set, beginning 
in 1959, in line with the corn price sup- 

rt. 

Seen provisions, Farm Bureau leaders 
maintain, would permit the market to exert 
its normal effect on price to a far greater 
degree than it does under prevailing Gov- 
ernment programs. At the same time it 
would protect farmers against the sharp, 
ruinous drops in price peculiar to agricul- 
ture. “But the supports are designed to 
serve only as a parachute,” says W. E. Ham- 
ilton, director of research for the organ- 
ization. “A parachute doesn’t defy the law 
of gravity. It just eases the bump.” 

The Senate bill, although Farm Bureau 
inspired, has one section to which that or- 
ganization seriously objects. This is its pro- 
vision for permanent floors below which 
farm prices could not drop. The Farm Bu- 
reau intends to get tough on this point if 

In fact, Charles B. Shuman, 
grain farmer-president, takes the position 
that no law at all this session would be 
better than this one with the floor provision 
left in. 

It is not the level of the floor that con- 
cerns Farm Bureau leaders ($1.10 for corn; 
30 cents a pound for cotton on the basis of 
l-inch middling; $4 per hundredweight for 
rice). The trouble as they see it is that 
there will be a tendency for farmers to ad- 
just production to that price so that the 
floor will tend to become a ceiling. This is 
the apprehension of Mr. Hamilton, who is an 
economist. He insists that this would de- 
feat the effort to tie price to the market, 
would prevent normal adjustments, and in 
the end would hang blame upon the AFBF. 

However, because of certain problems 
peculiar to the rice industry, the Farm Bu- 
reau will go along on a temporary 2-year 
floor on rice, its spokesmen announce. 

The Senate bill does not attempt to han- 
dle the problem of the all-time record wheat 
carryover, nor does the Farm Bureau recom- 
mend that it do so. It is well aware of 
what one of its staff calls “a wheat surplus 
problem approaching explosive proportions,” 
but its leaders are too politically sophisti- 
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cated to attempt to get legislation which 
does not have the backing of the majority of 
farmers affected. And they are aware that 
wheat farmers are not cheering for the 3- 
year, market-average plan. On the contrary. 

In regard to corn it is different. Already 
a majority of corn farmers have given up 
acreage allotments. In 1957 only 38.6 per- 
cent of them chose to comply. As one ob- 
server put it, “They were faced with a choice 
of receiving support for an inadequate acre- 
age or no support for a larger acreage, and 
most of them chose the latter.” They were 
further influenced by the fact that many of 
them don’t market their corn but feed it on 
the premises, 

CONTRAST EVIDENT 

The Farm Bureau’s new position is in 
striking contrast to that which it took in 
the early thirties, when it influenced Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s farm policy with great 
effect. Then its effort was to restore prewar 
purchasing power—parity—and the hope 
was in withdrawal of acres from production, 
On this program the three leading farm or- 
ganizations managed to achieve an unstable 
unity, and the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration of 1933 resulted. 

With the years the Farm Bureau has 
changed its position from time to time. 
Like individuals, organizations learn by trial 
and error. The 1933 program did not achieve 
the hoped-for results, and the different farm 
organizations went off on plans of their own. 
The Farm Bureau, with five economists on 
its staff, has given much study to a new pro- 


gram. 

In 1956 voting delegates to the AFBF con- 
vention commissioned the directors to sug- 
gest new programs moving away from Goy- 
ernment regulation of individual operations. 
The current proposal, embodied in the Sen- 
ate bill, resulted. Passage is not expected to 
be easy. But with amendment, it would 
give a big push in the direction of freer mar- 
kets, Farm Bureau leaders argue. They say: 

“Price supports related to markets would 
bring greater freedom from allotments, mar- 
keting quotas, Soil Bank contracts, and the 
many frustrating and petty regulations that 
have plagued producers for 25 years.” 


The so-called new look, so far as our 
feed grain area is concerned, actually 
does not come up with any direct solu- 
tion. It simply accepts a situation and 
proceeds from there. I know that in 
years to come there will be much discus- 
sion and probably some criticism over 
this approach to the problem. In my 
judgment, however, the fact remains 
that Midwest grain and livestock farm- 
ers would prefer to do away with acreage 
controls and artificial regulatory devices 
and start toward an approach to the 
type of market that is unrestricted and 
will permit each farmer to compete ac- 
tively for the consumer’s dollar. Obvi- 
ously, this is the most desirable kind of 
a farm program and if it can be made 
to work successfully, ought to be adopted, 

It would certainly be unfair, however, 
if I were not to point out that the relin- 
quishing of acreage controls and the 
lowering of price supports will bring with 
it lower grain prices and consequent 
lower livestock prices. 

We have been witnessing a population 
trend from the farm to the city, and the 
inauguration of larger farms; in fact, 
the average farm unit for economical 
operation today is twice as large as was 
that of 20 years ago. Acceptance of the 
new program and development of new 
and more efficient machinery will main- 
tain this trend, forcing more and more 
farmers off the farm into industry or 
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other occupations. Increased produc- 
tivity and efficiency on the part of re- 
maining farmers will have an effect both 
good and bad on our general economy. 

If we cannot absorb displaced farmers 
in industry, it will mean greater unem- 
ployment, and if these farmers whose 
investment in machinery and livestock 
and the farm itself cannot be adequately 
financed, we may find greater difficulties 
on this account. It may very well have 
a tendency to reduce the number of 
owner-operated farms because of the in- 
vestment feature and most of us like to 
think of the owner-operated or family 
farm as most desirable. 

There undoubtedly is a feeling on the 
part of consumers as well as farmers 
that the expensive farm programs of the 
past few years should not be continued. 
There is a growing consciousness on the 
part of consumers that they should not 
be called upon to pay higher prices for 
food than competitive efforts would en- 
able them to enjoy. Sometimes, how- 
ever, consumers are misled, for, actually, 
the farmer’s share of the consumer's 
dollar has been going down steadily and 
is now considerably less than half of his 
dollar. By the same token, most con- 
sumers have their wages protected by 
law. Every union contract today rests 
squarely on the foundation of our mini- 
mum wage and hour law, and all others 
in business and industry are influenced 
by the Federal standards. 

The farm program, however ineffec- 
tive or crude it may have seemed, em- 
bodies an effort to try to provide the 
farmer some guarantee of a minimum 
wage. In neither case, let me point out, 
does it actually guarantee either the 
farmer or the city industrial worker an 
income because the total income that 
any family enjoys is not only the rate 
at which they are employed but the total 
amount of employment that they have 
during a given year. I would like par- 
ticularly to stress this because I think in 
many instances the mistaken impres- 
sion has been given consumers that our 
farm program absolutely guarantees a 
farmer not only his price but his income. 
So many other factors enter into the 
production of a crop on the farm that 
we should all realize it is an extremely 
hazardous business and the farm pro- 
gram has not been a guarantee of in- 
come to any farmer. 

The farm plan for our area simply 
offers an opportunity, through a refer- 
endum, for farmers to adopt a new pro- 
gram removing all acreage restrictions 
and lowering price supports for corn and 
other small grains. As stated earlier, 
I think without question the trend of 
sentiment is in this direction, and to 
indicate the interest and pressure these 
legislative proposals have generated I 
ask permission at this point to include 
2 editorials from the July 29 and July 30 
issues of the Muncie (Ind.) Star. These 
editorials are indicative not only of the 
attitude of farmers but also of con- 
sumers with regard to farm legislation: 

Now Is rue TIME 

If you read the fine print in the sales 
contract, you will likely find a statement: 
“Time is of the essence.” That is the case 
with the farm bill which is of such vital 
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importance to the Indiana corn farmer. 
Time is of the essence. 

The bill which would provide the corn 
farmer with the right to farm has been 
passed in the Senate 62-11, with the sup- 
port of both Senators JENNER and CAPEHART. 
It is now before the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee, where the chief spokesman for the 
Indiana farmer is Representative RALPH 
Harvey, Republican, of New Castle. He is 
the Hoosier Representative, if you will, in 
matters of concern to agriculture, since he 
is a dirt farmer himself. 

The Indiana Representative is in a sensi- 
tive position in Congress. He can push for 
passage of the bill which has come from 
the Senate to the House, and by so doing, 
he can insure adoption of constructive farm 
legislation this year. For the first time, 
both farmers and Congressmen have gener- 
ally agreed that some change must be made 
from the restrictive program which in the 
past has brought rigid prices and reduced 
acreage allotments. 

Congress has set August 9 as the target date 
for adjournment, only a few short days from 
now. If the new farm bill is to become law, 
it must be acted upon promptly by members 
of the House Agriculture Committee so that 
it may be presented to the House as a whole. 
There would follow the inevitable conference 
bill to be agreed upon by both House and 
Senate, assuming a generally favorable vote. 
All this takes time. And now is the time for 
the Congress to take the first positive step 
toward returning the farm business to the 
farmer, to give back to the farmer the “right 
to farm.” 

There is no question that a lopsided major- 
ity of Hoosier farmers want more freedom, 
less acreage controls, and a true market price 
for their crop. The Indiana corn farmer 
doesn't want to take over some other part of 
agriculture. He simply wants to be free to 
do what he can do best of any farmer in the 
Nation—grow corn and feed livestock. 

This State did not become part of the Corn 
Belt by not growing corn. Hoosier farmers 
earned their abilities and reputations as corn 
growers without Government controls, not by 
planting less and less of the basic crop in 
Indiana. 

If the opportunity to change the Nation’s 
law on corn and feed grains is lost, Indiana 
farmers face even greater restrictions on 
their acreage. This is what the vast majority 
do not want. If this chance to improve the 
law is lost, Hoosier farmers will have to meet 
even greater competition from southern corn 
growers and from feed wheat. This prospect 
is one reason why corn farmers want to break 
away from acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas. 

Representative Harvey occupies a unique 
position in the entire picture. His influence 
can be used to bring about a constructive 
alteration in the law. This improved law 
would permit the Indiana farmer to again 
prove in the market that he is the Nation's 
most efficient feed grain producer. 

A majority of other Congressmen from In- 
diana have unofficially indicated they will 
vote for the new law if it comes out of 
committee in time. 

Now is the time for action both in com- 
mittee and in Congress. The Indiana farmer 
needs and should have a national law which 
will give him the right to farm. 


IMPORTANT TO INDIANA 

An example of important domestic legis- 
lation which may become lost in the maze 
of foreign maneuvering is the market price 
support bill for corn and other feed grains, 
cotton, and rice. Unless unusual pressure is 
brought to bear, this bill, which is of vital 
concern to Indiana and its farmers, may not 
be acted upon in this session of Congress, 

Known as Senate bill 4071, it has the sup- 
port of the Senate Agriculture committee, 
but is facing opposition from the policy 
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committee. Unfortunately, Indiana’s Sena- 
tors are not on the policy group, although 
they can doubtless make their influence felt 
there. 

The proposed bill would, in the eyes of 
its supporters, do two things: 

1. It would permit Indiana corn farmers 
to get out from under Government controls 
and restrictions; and 

2. It would provide a price support based 
on the real figures of the corn market rather 
than on an artificial parity price. 

The new farm bill is frankly one that has 
been largely written and supported by the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. It is 
strongly endorsed by the Indiana Farm Bu- 
reau. On the basis of their action in the 
past year, a large majority of Indiana corn 
farmers must also favor the basic ideas be- 
hind this proposal. 

The new law would permit corn farmers 
to plant as much corn as they like, based on 
the farmers’ estimate of market supply and 
demand. Price support would be set at 90 
percent of the average market price during 
the past 3 years, but not less than $1.10 per 
bushel. 

For the first time since the heyday of the 
unlamented social planners, Congress is 
meking a concrete effort to return the farm 
business to the farmers. This may not be 
pleasant to the bureaucrats who don’t want 
to live on the farm, but who want to tell 
the farmers how to live. The change would 
also alter a pattern established over a pe- 
riod of 20 years. 

But this is a step in the right direction. 
It would give the farmers control of their 
own lives. It would permit the function of 
the classic economic laws of supply and de- 
mand which might have been painted over, 
but which were never repealed. 

Indiana farmers and citizens should con- 
tact their Congressional delegation to push 
for immediate action on this important leg- 
islation, 


I am most hopeful that this new legis- 
lation, apparently so accepted, will do 
all its proponents think it will. Cer- 
tainly in our plans we should be moti- 
vated above all else by an effort to keep 
the farmer as free as possible of cum- 
bersome regulations and restrictions. We 
in Congress, however, must continue to 
observe carefully the development of 
these new programs not only as they 
affect us in the Midwest but the other 
basic commodity regions as well. And 
we must be alert to any opportunity 
within the framework of our way of life 
to improve the general prosperity of 
agriculture. 

I look forward to the time when we 
will not be required to devote such a 
greater percentage of our income and 
resources to defense. In doing that, of 
course, it means that we are devoting 
resources and wealth to a nonproduc- 
tive end. This certainly is not in the 
best American tradition. We would 
much rather produce for peace, and I 
am sure I speak the views of all farmers 
of my District when I say we would like 
to devote as much of our productive ca- 
pacity as possible to feeding the citizens 
of our own country and the hungry peo- 
ple of the world. Most farmers have a 
high concept of their calling, and the 
acceptance that has marked the oper- 
ation of Public Law 480, our Surplus 
Disposal Act, is a mark of respect that 
farmers hold for this type of effort. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that 
there is no handy panacea or easy solu- 
tion for the problems of agriculture. 
Nor do I think the farmers, least of all, 
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expect a solution of the type that would 
place them in the position of not being 
self-sufficient or willing to stand on their 
own feet. If there is one segment of our 
whole economy where sturdy individual- 
ism still prevails, it is in the field of 
agriculture, and any farm program con- 
templated in the future should not be 
designed with the idea of lessening or 
destroying this very fine attitude. It 
was this very type of man who developed 
our country and made it the envy of the 
world. The courage, tenacity and de- 
votion which the farmer demonstrates 
today is not only endeavoring to pro- 
vide a good standard of income for his 
own family, but in preserving the pro- 
ductivity of his soil and maintaining its 
fertility for future generations, is the 
best evidence of the simple truth that all 
he asks is a fair opportunity to con- 
tribute to, and share in, the greatness 
of America, 


LONG-RANGE PROGRAM FOR OUR 
SENIOR CITIZENS 


Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, a long-range program, carefully 
studied and then reviewed by both those 
who will pay the cost as well as those 
who will receive the benefits, is indicated 
for our increasing numbers of senior 
citizens in America. Primary need in 
this program is that of housing. With 
that in mind, I started several months 
ago a study of various aspects of hous- 
ing for the aged, guided in part by the 
successful operation of a plan of housing 
which is receiving acclaim in many of 
the counties in my home State of Mon- 
tana. 

This study was participated in by a 
member of the American Political Sci- 
ence Association Congressional fellow- 
ship program, the Library of Congress, 
House legal counsel, and various agencies 
and interested individuals throughout 
the Nation. 

The result is a bill which I am intro- 
ducing today which has for its short 
title, “Homes for the Aged Act.” It will 
authorize Federal grants to assist States 
to survey the need for, to plan the con- 
struction of, and to construct needed 
homes for the aged. It is much akin to 
the Hill-Burton Hospital Facilities Act. 
It encourages local and State direction 
and participation. It fulfills a direct 
need of our senior citizens of America. 
And it is a vital need that must be met. 

I want to stress that this legislative 
measure should be given considerable 
study and review before enactment. For 
that reason I realize that no Congres- 
sional action will be possible during 
this session. The proposal will be widely 
circulated throughout the Nation during 
the next several months for review and 
suggestions so that action may be pos- 
sible early next year. 
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I have set a figure of $150 million for 
the Federal share of the program to 
help State and local communities in 
providing adequate, decent, safe, sani- 
tary homes for the country’s rapidly 
expanding aged population. Its purpose 
is to assist in the construction of pub- 
licly owned residential housing designed 
specifically for the needs of older people. 

The urban redevelopment and slum 
clearance program is one example in 
populous areas where housing officials 
are faced with the necessity of relocat- 
ing a large percentage of the elderly 
now residing in redevelopment areas. 
Since these people are being displaced 
through Government action, they must 
be offered safe, decent quarters. My bill 
would greatly complement this worthy 
program. 

The program presented in this bill will 
be administered by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. It calls 
for the creation of a Federal Council on 
Homes for the Aged. The Secretary shall 
consult this Council, serving as chair- 
man, with eight appointed members. 
Four shall be persons outstanding in 
fields pertaining to the care of the aged, 
three of whom shall be authorities in 
matters relating to the operation of 
homes for the aged, and the other four 
members shall be appointed to repre- 
sent persons qualified to use homes for 
the aged. 

No Federal control over such homes 
for the aged will be permitted except 
as specifically provided in the act. In 
other words, State control will be 
explicit. 


AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC AC- 
TION CRITICIZE HARRIS SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON LEGISLATIVE OVER- 
SIGHT 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. SHEEHAN] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, on July 
16, the Honorable Perkins Bass, of New 
Hampshire addressed the House on a 
question of personal privilege with refer- 
ence to newspaper accounts which car- 
ried the inference and allegation that he 
had been involved improperly in an in- 
fluence case with the Government. The 
source of the newspaper articles was at- 
tributed to remarks of Chairman OREN 
Harris, of the House Subcommittee on 
Legislative Oversight. 

In the course of my participation in 
this debate, I had questioned the where- 
abouts of many of the so-called liberal 
organizations in the country, in not 
properly calling the subcommittee to 
task for their violation of House rules 
and for the conduct of subcommittee 
staff members. I pointed out that, when 
Senator McCarthy was conducting in- 
vestigations into Communist infiltration 
of our Government, many of the so- 
called liberal organizations were quick 
to criticize in press releases and official 
statements the alleged misconduct of the 
McCarthy Senate committee. 

I mention that, among several organi- 
zations, the Americans for Democratic 
Action had not taken any action, that 
I knew of, in protesting the abuse of in- 
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dividual rights, and that the Americans 
for Democratic Action and other lib- 
eral organizations and their Demo- 
crat members would be up in arms at 
such conduct as we have seen here in the 
last several months by the Subcommit- 
tee on Legislative Oversight, if such ac- 
tions were indulged in by the late Sena- 
tor McCarthy committee, or other 
Republican committees. 

On July 22, I received a letter from 
the Americans for Democratic Action 
which referred to my remarks about 
their organization, and with which letter 
they enclosed a copy of a letter dated 
June 30 addressed to the Honorable 
OREN Harris stating their position. The 
ADA asked me to set the record straight 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

The letter of July 22 from the Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action is as fol- 
lows: 

JuLy 22, 1958. 
Representative TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SHEEHAN: With ref- 
erence to your remarks in the House on 
Wednesday, July 16, I would like to point 
out to you that on June 30 ADA sent the 
enclosed letter to Congressman OREN Harris. 

We condemn just as strongly abuses of 
the legislative investigative process in the 
name of political morality as we did in the 
name of national security. 

Since you have raised this question on 
the floor of the House, we feel it is incum- 
bent on you to set the record straight by 
placing the letter in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Yours sincerely, 
ROBERT R. NATHAN, 
National Chairman. 


It seemed rather peculiar to me that 
I had not seen any publicity on the 
above-mentioned letter, so I wrote to the 
Americans for Democratic Action on 
July 24, asking what steps the ADA 
had taken to release this article to the 


press. 
My letter of July 24 is as follows: 
JULY 24, 1958. 
Mr. ROBERT R. NATHAN, 

National Chairman, Americans for 
Democratic Action, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear Mr. NATHAN: I appreciated your let- 
ter of the 20th with reference to my remarks 
on the House floor on July 16. 

I will be happy to set the record straight 
by placing the ADA's letter to Chairman 
Harris in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

However, I would like one additional bit 
of information: What steps the ADA took to 
release this to the newspapers? I do not 
recall ever seeing any news stories on your 
letter or your position of June 30. 

Respectfully, 
TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN, 
Member of Congress. 


On July 25, the ADA sent me a letter 
in which they outlined the steps they 
had taken to publicize this matter. 

I do not know what steps the Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action had taken 
to release publicity when they were after 
Senator McCarthy and his alleged abuses 
of individual rights, but according to the 
ADA’s letter of July 25, the letter of June 
30 stating their position was delivered 
to the Senate and House press galleries, 
to the wire services and to various news- 
papers. Apparently, the New York Her- 
ald Tribune was the only paper that 
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carried the story, and also the Associ- 
ated Press carried the story which, ac- 
cording to the ADA, was “buried in a 
general story about the hearings, I note 
with interest that the Americans for 
Democratic Action report that their of- 
fice boy apparently was intimidated 
when he made the delivery of the press 
release to the room where the subcom- 
mittee was holding its hearings. 

The ADA’s letter of July 25 is as fol- 
lows: 

JULY 25, 1958. 
Representative TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN SHEEHAN: Thank you 
for your nice letter of July 24. The saga of 
ADA releasing the letter we wrote to Chair- 
man Harris is quite interesting. 

After ADA’s reliable messenger boy left the 
original letter at Chairman Harris’ office, he 
took copies, as he was instructed to do, to 
the room in which the subcommittee was 
holding hearings. These copies carried a 
covering press release, a copy of which I en- 
close. For some reason, our messenger was 
stopped by the guard at the door, so he gave 
the copies of the letter and release to the 
guard, asking him to distribute them to the 
press at the hearing. 

The releases were never distributed to the 
press in the hearing room, and my office, in 
checking, discovered that the guard gave the 
releases to Mr. Herman C. Beasley, chief clerk 
of the subcommittee. Mr. Beasley said he 
thought the copies were for members of the 
committee—this despite the fact that “Press 
Release,” as you will see, is printed in fairly 
bold letters on the top of the page. 

Our messenger also delivered copies of the 
release and letter to the Senate and House 
press galleries and to the wire services and 
various newspapers. The New York Herald 
Tribone did carry a story on the front page. 
Otherwise, I think only the Associated Press 
carried the story, buried in a general story 
about the hearings. 

If the reporters covering the hearings had 
gotten the copy of the letter to Congressman 
Harris in the room where the hearings were 
being held, as they should have, I feel that 
the coverage would have been entirely dif- 
ferent. We will take the precaution, from 
now on, of seeing that someone not so easily 
intimidated as our office boy delivers press 
releases to Congressman Harris’ hearings, 
Since we felt that Chairman Hargis’ conduct 
at the hearing had been so abusive, we had 
really hoped our letter to him would have 
gotten widespread coverage. Since it did not, 
due to the above-outlined unfortunate cir- 
cumstances, we are grateful to you for placing 
it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Yours sincerely, 
ROBERT R. NATHAN, 
National Chairman. 


The original letter of June 30 by the 
Americans for Democratie Action, ad- 
dressed to the Hon. Oren Harris and 
signed by Robert R. Nathan, chairman, 
and Joseph L. Rauh, Jr., vice chairman, 
is as follows: 

JuNE 30, 1958. 
The Hon. OREN Harris, 

Chairman, House Special Subcommit- 
tee on Legislative Oversight, House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action respectfully suggests that your 
committee stop the political spectacle in 
which it has been engaged and turn prompt- 
ly to the constructive task of preparing 
legislation to prevent a recurrence of the 
types of misconduct already exposed. 

The action of the committee last week 
in giving Mr. John Fox an official national 
forum for his reckless and irresponsible 
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charges based on hearsay and personal venom 
is reminiscent of the worst aspects of Mc- 
Carthyism. As we in ADA condemned 
abuses of the legislative investigative process 
in the name of national security, so we 
condemn it now in the name of political 
morality. 

We do not suggest that Mr. Fox should 
have been called in executive session. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated that leaks out of 
executive session are often worse than pub- 
lic testimony. We do suggest that the com- 
mittee staff could easily have investigated 
Mr. Fox’s charges, so that he either would 
not have been called as a witness at all or, 
if called, would have been cross-examined 
with sufficient vigor so that credibility could 
have been adequately tested. The fact that 
a point or two in his testimony may ulti- 
mately be corroborated cannot justify this 
mass mudslinging against the No. 2 man 
in the executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

We have no sympathy for Mr. Adams’ con- 
duct. Certainly his acceptance of gifts from 
a man with continuous Governmental difi- 
culties was highly improper. But the fact 
that Mr. Adams has thus been caught hypo- 
critically violating his own preachings does 
not justify turning the committee proceed- 
ings into a launching pad for wild accusa- 
tions against him. 

The committee has already served a most 
useful function in bringing to light sufficient 
wrongdoing to warrant prompt legislative 
consideration by the Congress. The actions 
of the Federal Communications Commission, 
particularly in the Miami case, evidence a sit- 
uation that needs remedying. Mr. Adams’ 
intervention with Federal agencies, after his 
acceptance of gifts from Mr. Goldfine, evi- 
dences another such situation. And the 
committee should continue to inquire into 
conditions requiring legislative remedies, no 
matter whose toes it may step on. But Con- 
gressional committees are not justified in 
multiplying individual cases of wrongdo- 
ing once sufficient information for legisla- 
tive purposes has been uncovered. Certainly 
Democrats, caught so unfairly by charges of 
communism and corruption, should be the 
first to recognize this principle. 

We urge the committee to get down to the 
hard work of legislating a solution to the 
problems at hand. We urge that you im- 
mediately call before your committee ex- 
perts in governmental and political life who 
can assist the committee in drafting legis- 
lation to prevent a recurrence of what has 
already been brought out before your com- 
mittee. 

We would urge that, among other things, 
your committee consider legislation: 

1. To prevent discussions of pending cases 
with members of independent agencies other 
than discussions with all parties present. 

2. To prevent communications from both 
the Executive and the Congress to the inde- 
pendent agencies on pending cases, other 
than inquiries concerning the status of the 
cases. To facilitate this, we suggest the 
committee consider setting up an independ- 
ent “expediting office” where citizens could 
obtain help in expediting their dealings with 
regulatory agencies. 

3. To preclude gifts to all public servants 
and to limit campaign contributions to elect- 
Pi Officials and to make full disclosure of 

th. 

4. To give longer tenure to members of 
the independent agencies. 

Your committee could do a great service 
by turning promptly to the constructive and 
difficult task of protecting the integrity of 
our governmental processes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert R. NATHAN, 
Chairman. 
Joseru L. Raum, Jr., 
Vice Chairman. 
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I am happy to comply with the wishes 
of the Americans for Democratic Action 
to set the record straight. 

There are still some unanswered ques- 
tions. Did the ADA take vigorous steps 
to disseminate their position on the Dem- 
ocrat subcommittee to “stop the political 
spectacle in which it has been engaged,” 
and to let the country know that the 
ADA condemns the abuses of the legisla- 
tive investigative process which it at- 
tributes to the Subcommittee on Legisla- 
tive Oversight? On the other hand, the 
lack of dissemination of this news might 
be the fault of the liberal press. Could 
it be that some people in the newspaper 
profession who follow the liberal line do 
not care to properly report news with 
which they do not agree? It would seem 
to me that some of the liberal newspapers 
like the New York Times and the Wash- 
ington Post, and many others I could 
mention, which are always willing to 
heap criticism on Republicans and Re- 
publican policy, do not show the same 
willingness when it comes to criticizing 
the Democrats. 


STATE DEPARTMENT—DISCRMINA- 
TION AGAINST CHICAGO AND THE 
MIDDLE WEST 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. O'Hara] is recognized for 
40 minutes. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
when I requested the 40 minutes I in- 
tended to take the entire time in speak- 
ing on a matter that I think of impor- 
tance to the entire Nation, as certainly it 
is of importance to the city of Chicago 
and the State of Illinois. The hour being 
late, I will not use all the time, but I do 
wish at the outset to emphasize that the 
subject matter of my remarks is in a field 
that should have the studious attention 
of the American people and of the State 
Department. I speak not in the spirit of 
unfriendly criticism, but in the hope of 
being helpful and constructive. 

I have for the working personnel in the 
State Department the highest respect. 
In the contracts of my office with them 
during the administration of President 
Truman and the administrations of Pres- 
ident Eisenhower I have found them 
helpful and cooperative. 

My experiences and my observations 
of the personnel of the State Department 
abroad have also been pleasant. Indeed, 
I have thought many of them, especially 
those in the USIA, as Isaw them working 
in Europe and in the Near East and in 
Africa were dedicated men and women. 
John Cooper, attached to the Embassy 
at Rome, and Robert Benedict, stationed 
at Munich, with others personified good 
public relations and seemed to me pat- 
terns of what public servants should be 
whether in elective or appointive offices. 

The present Assistant Secretary of 
State for Congressional Relations, the 
Honorable William B. Macomber, Jr., is 
high in my esteem as he is in that of my 
colleagues. I confess I feel a little closer 
to Mr. Macomber because for a time he 
resided in the great Second District of 
Tllinois and took graduate work at the 
University of Chicago. It is not too 
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often that I meet men and women in the 
State Department, many of them charm- 
ing and delightful people, but compara- 
tively few of whom know much about 
Chicago. 

REGIONAL DIFFERENCES 

And that, Mr. Speaker, is the subject 
of my remarks today. Chicago is in the 
section of the country that for a long 
time was labeled isolationist territory. 
In a strict sense, I do not think that ever 
was true, but unquestionably there has 
been a widening gulf of misunderstand- 
ing between what people in the State De- 
partment were doing and what people in 
Chicago were thinking. It is true, we 
all are one people and we are bound to- 
gether by the traditions of a common 
American heritage. But we do have 
some regional differences, even in the 
manner in which we pronounce English 
words. 

Every section of our country has its 
great colleges and universities, and each 
section has natural and understandable 
resentment when, in the spirit of regional 
pride, superiority is claimed for the insti- 
tutions of one region over those of an- 
other region. I am all for the pride of 
alma mater just as I am for the pride of 
family and the pride of country. Any- 
thing that makes for esprit de corps as it 
inspires one to do his very best for the 
pride of his own home, his own school, 
his own State, and his own country is all 
for the good. 

But with that striving to excel in 
wholesome competition with others who 
are striving to excel, there must be a 
sense that the rules of the competition 
are the rules of fairness. Every red- 
blooded American has a deep resentment 
when the rules are rigged to favor one 
side as against the other side. This is 
true in American sports. It is true in all 
of our activities. It is true when it 
comes to the selection of the personnel 
that is to carry into foreign lands the 
American ideal. No region of our coun- 
try has a monopoly on the American 
ideal, and it seems to me we should be 
careful not to give the idea that even by 
inadvertence we practice regional dis- 
crimination. 

DISCRIMINATION AGAINST CHICAGO 


I am a Chicagoan. I represent a Dis- 
trict in Chicago. There I have spent my 
life. There I have had great joys and 
great sorrows. There my children were 
born and there they grew up, and there, 
when the time comes for me to close the 
book, I will be buried. I love Chicago 
with all my heart, and I know this is true 
as regards his own District with all my 
colleagues. 

And I do not like it when clean, alert, 
and able young men from Chicago who 
have stood high, exceptionally high in 
written examinations for positions in the 
State Department, are sent before firing 
squads of three, none from the Middle 
West. I have had one case brought to 
my attention very recently. He is an 
exceptional young man. He stood very 
high in the written examinations. He 
came in to chat with me on his way to 
what are called oral examinations. I 
had not previously met the young man. 
We chatted on many subjects for at least 
an hour, and I spent this much time with 
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him even on a busy day because few 
young men had so favorably impressed 
me with their keenness and intellectual 
grasp. When he left, I shook hands with 
him and told him of course he could 
have no question about coming off with 
flying colors in his oral test. 

But in due course of time, this young 
man, of unquestioned ability, had been 
turned down because his examiners, from 
talking with him, were not satisfied that 
he had a sound understanding of eco- 
nomics, The fact is that I had talked 
with that young man for at least a half 
hour exclusively on subjects in the field 
of economics and if his understanding of 
economics was not adequate then, in my 
well-considered opinion, the trouble was 
that the standards of the examiners 
originated not in the wholesome climate 
of Chicago but in the pompous but stuffy 
offices on Wall Street. I was not sur- 
prised when, on my insistence, I learned 
the names of these 3 persons who were 
selecting new personnel for the State 
Department to find that none of the 3 
came from the Middle West or repre- 
sented the thinking of the people of our 
great Middle Western States. 

APING ANOTHER’S PRONUNCIATION 


This is at the root of our present 
trouble in the State Department. On 
the surface there continues to be the ap- 
pearance of fairness, with equal oppor- 
tunity as there should be to all young 
men and women taking the examina- 
tions for entry into the service. But 
after they have taken the examinations, 
and have made high marks, the door of 
opportunity too often is slammed in their 
faces by firing squads of oral examiners 
meticulously schooled. If the candi- 
date happens to speak his words with 
the good honest pronunciation of the 
Middle West he has nine strikes against 
him. The presumption in the minds of 
the examiners is there must be some- 
thing deficient in his intellectual proc- 
esses if he does not realize it is good 
business when applying for a State De- 
partment job to ape someone else’s re- 
gional pronunciation of American words. 
If that was one isolated instance, it 
might be just a little seed in the desert. 
But it is altogether too common. Unless 
the present trend is halted our men and 
women in the years ahead in the foreign 
service will not be on the same level of 
efficiency, courtesy, and democracy as 
those with whom I have had experience. 

Mr. Speaker, I repeat that I am speak- 
ing with a sincere desire to be helpful. 
I have been speaking for a long time with 
the same spirit of being helpful to the 
very best of my humble ability. If the 
State Department will pay a little more 
attention to these things and draw more 
of its personnel from the Middle West, 
or at least give us someone like the 
capable Assistant Secretary of State 
Macomber, who at least has spent some 
time in the Middle West, there will be a 
greater approach to understanding of 
our foreign policy. We, in Chicago, and 
in the great Middle West just cannot 
understand why it is that in the present 
setup in the State Department, anyone 
from our section usually finds the place 
of his residence puts him under a handi- 
cap. We are rather proud of our honest 
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Midwestern American pronunciation 
and of our rugged Americanism. 
AN EXPERIENCE WITH ICA 


Mr. Speaker, I could go on for several 
hours reciting our regional grievances. 
Some months ago, I met for the first time 
a man who had done a terrific job in the 
foreign field for USIA. He had served 
with distinction. There was no question 
of his ability; there was no question of 
his experience; there was no question of 
his character, because all those ques- 
tions were conclusively answered in let- 
ters of high commendation that he had 
in his file from his superiors in past 
employment. This man came in to see 
me; Iwas his Congressman. I said: “Sit 
down there and write them a letter.” 
He did, but he did not even get a reply. 

Yes, he was a Negro. Yes, I had just 
come from Africa and I knew that we 
needed in Africa men of the Negro race 
of his character and experience. Yes, I 
had been at one place, one particular 
consulate in a country 90 percent Negro, 
and over the washroom was the sign, 
For Europeans Only. And I thought 
at a time when we are reaching out for 
the hearts and the minds of these people 
in Africa and countries that are 90 per- 
cent Negro, how much better it would be 
to have there on the staff of the State 
Department a capable Negro with expe- 
rience, and character, and ability, than 
to have over the washroom in the con- 
sulate of the United States of America 
in a country 90 percent Negro: “Euro- 
peans Only.” 

When I, as his Congressman, sought 
a reason why this man from Chicago, 
whose proven ability and experience were 
so much needed in Africa, was passed 
over without even a gesture of interest, 
I got the brushoff. What was I to tell 
him? That he was barred by ICA be- 
cause he was a Negro or that he was 
barred by ICA because he was a Chi- 
cagoan? 

Frankly, I am puzzled and, Mr. 
Speaker, I am speaking pretty generally 
for all the people in Chicago. Of course, 
now and then there is an exception, but 
if one will go through all the names of 
the personnel in the State Department 
in all of its activities, and even in the 
grants that are made under the direction 
and supervision of the State Depart- 
ment, he will be astonished at the meager 
representation of the second city in 
America and of the entire great Middle 
West. 

The personnel of ICA is large, over 
1,400 on the payroll, and one can count on 
his fingers those who come from the 
Middle West. This is something so seri- 
ous as to demand a Congressional inves- 
tigation. 

In 1957 we had 51 United States pro- 
fessors at universities in Latin American 
Republics. This was under the interna- 
tional educational exchange program 
of the Department of State. Six of the 
American professors sent by the State 
Department to Latin American univer- 
sities came from New York and five each 
from Massachusetts and California. 
Two only came from Illinois, and one of 
these was on a 1-month assignment. 
Massachusetts alone had as many pro- 
fessors at Latin American universities as 
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the combined representation from the 
States of Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, Min- 
nesota, and Missouri. 

The overall picture, including Ameri- 
can professors sent by the State Depart- 
ment to universities in all the countries 
of the Free World, is even more one sided 
against the great universities and col- 
leges of the Middle West and, Mr. Speak- 
er, against the interest of our country 
in her quest for understanding with the 
peoples of the world. 

Regional discrimination is as distaste- 
ful to persons of good will as any other 
form of discrimination. It should have 
no part in the thinking of our State De- 
partment. There are 48 stars in our 
flag, and soon there will be 49. It is not 
within the authority of any department 
of the Federal Government to erase or 
to dim any of those stars. With the men 
and women who go into the Foreign 
Service goes the symbol of that flag. 
They carry to other people the spirit and 
the ideals of our own people. They 
must come from all the States represent- 
ed in our flag by those stars, from all the 
sections and all the regions. They must 
be truly representative of all the people 
of the United States. 


CONGRESS MAY SET A RECORD FOR 
PROMPINESS IN PLUGGING NEW 
ANTITRUST LOOPHOLE DAMAG- 
ING TO SMALL BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Patman] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the things we must do for small business 
is to plug the loopholes that show up in 
our antitrust laws. 

There is one new loophole. which was 
revealed by a decision of the Supreme 
Court this past January. This defect in 
one of our antitrust laws will create 
added, unfair hardships to small busi- 
ness unless the defect is corrected and 
corrected promptly. 

I am happy to say that the indica- 
tions are most favorable that this defect 
will be corrected promptly. It now looks 
as though we will have a chance to 
vote on legislation to plug the new loop- 
hole before this Congress adjourns; and 
I believe that this legislation will meet 
with the overwhelming approval of the 
House. If this proves to be true, it is 
probable that a new record for prompt- 
ness will have been set in the field of 
antitrust legislation. And for this our 
thanks will have to go to the House 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

The committee has had the bill only 
since early February. So if it reports 
the bill and obtains a rule on it, this 
accomplishment will probably mark the 
first time that any legislation to 
strengthen the antitrust laws has been 
introduced and passed in a single ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Now what is the bill about? 

As the Members know, the Clayton 
antitrust law provides that any person 
injured by a violation of any of the 
Federal antitrust laws has the right to 
bring suit on proof of the violation and 
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obtain redress for his injuries. Spe- 
cifically, the rule which is applicable to 
all of our antitrust laws is that the per- 
son damaged may sue the violator and 
collect three times the amount of the 
damages which are proved to have been 
sustained. 

This is an extremely good feature of 
our antitrust laws. It provides an in- 
centive for people in business to help 
enforce these laws. On this point there 
is general agreement, and many officials 
who have been close to law enforcement 
have said that this provision brings 
about more law enforcement than the 
Federal law-enforcement agencies. The 
provision is thus highly beneficial to 
the public, because it helps to carry out 
the public policy expressed in our anti- 
trust laws. It also reduces Government 
expenses, because it bring about com- 
pliance with the antitrust laws, which 
could otherwise be obtained only by 
larger appropriations to the law-enforce- 
ment agencies. 

Now what are the antitrust laws? 

They are the laws which are specified 
and named in section 1 of the Clayton 
Act. This is where a technical boner 
was pulled. 

In 1936 when we amended the Clay- 
ton Antitrust Act to strengthen the law 
against discriminatory pricing practices, 
we amended section 2 of that act. Sec- 
tion 2 prohibits discriminations under 
certain circumstances which are speci- 
fied in the section. The first test as to 
whether or not a discrimination is il- 
legal under this section is the test of 
how the discrimination affects competi- 
tion. If the discrimination substan- 
tially lessens competition or tends to 
create a monopoly, then it is an illegal 
discrimination—unless and except the 
company making the discrimination can 
make out certain defenses which will 
excuse the discrimination. 

Section 2 is not a criminal law; there 
is no criminal penalty for violating it. 
The section does, however, enjoy the 
status of an antitrust law as it always 
has, since 1914. It enjoys the benefit 
of the triple damage provision. 

At the same time section 2 of the 
Clayton Act was amended however, we 
also added a criminal provision which 
makes it a crime to carry on similar 
discriminatory practices with the pur- 
pose and intent of destroying competi- 
tion. This prohibition appears in what 
is known as section 3. Section 3 of what 
act? That is the question on which 
es Supreme Court made its recent rul- 


If the Supreme Court had ruled that 
section 3 is a part of the Clayton Act, 
then the treble damage provision would 
have been applicable to this section. 
Anyone injured by a violation of this 
criminal law would have a right to sue 
the violator and redress his damages. 
The Supreme Court ruled, however, that 
this criminal section was not an amend- 
ment to the Clayton Act, but is a new 
statute enacted in the bill which simul- 
taneously amended the Clayton Act. 
The Supreme Court refers to it as sec- 
tion 3 of the Robinson-Patman Act. 

This decision was reached in twc de- 
cisions handed down on the same day, 
which are Nashville Milk Company v. 
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Carnation Company, and Safeway 
Stores, Inc. v. Vance (355 U. S. 373 and 
389). 

Now I am not quarreling with the de- 
cision of the Court, although it was a 5 
to 4 decision. I am merely pointing out 
what is perfectly obvious, which is this: 
It hardly makes sense to deny the dam- 
age provisions to a person injured by a 
particular business practice that is car- 
ried on with criminal intent, although 
it is, of course, a long-established policy 
of law to provide this remedy in case of 
the same practice which violates merely 
a civil statute. 

Specifically, this section of the crim- 
inal law prohibits a company selling 
goods in interstate commerce to sell 
“goods in any part of the United States 
at prices lower than those exacted by 
said person elsewhere in the United 
States for the purpose of destroying 
competition, or eliminating a competi- 
tor in such part of the United States; 
or, to sell, or contract to sell, goods at 
unreasonably low prices for the purpose 
of destroying competition or eliminating 
a competitor.” 

This section also provides that any 
person convicted of a violation shall be 
fined not more than $5,000 or impri- 
soned not more than 1 year, or both. 

H. R. 10243, which was introduced by 
me, would correct this defect in our an- 
titrust laws. The bill does nothing more 
or less than define section 3 to be one 
of the antitrust laws. The bill does no 
more or less than make the right to sue 
and collect threefold the damages appli- 
cable to this section of law. 

The distinguished Committee on the 
Judiciary of the House held hearings on 
H. R. 10243 and similar bills this morn- 
ing. The response has been most favor- 
able. The Department of Justice 
approves the bill; the Federal Trade 
Commission approves the bill; and the 
Small Business Administration approves 
the bill. I know of no serious opposition 
to it. Knowing further of the deep inter- 
est which the House Committee on the 
Judiciary has in maintaining sound and 
effective antitrust laws, I believe we can 
expect that the bill will be promptly re- 
ported. 

For the attention of those Members 
who may be interested in the details and 
the history of this matter, I would like 
to insert my formal statement to the 
House Committee on the Judiciary, as 
follows: 

STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE WRIGHT PAT- 
MAN, DEMOCRAT, OF ‘TEXAS, CHAIRMAN, 
House SMALL BUSINESS COMMITTEE, BEFORE 
THE ANTITRUST SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES, ON H. R. 10243, a BILL To 
STRENGTHEN THE ANTITRUST LAWS BY RE- 
DEFINING THE TERM “ANTITRUST Laws” 
APPEARING IN SECTION 1 OF THE CLAYTON 
Act To INCLUDE SECTION 3 OF THE ROBIN- 
SON-PATMAN ACT 
It was with great pleasure that I accepted 

the invitation of your distinguished chair- 
man to appear before you and present my 
comments on H. R. 10243. Each of my ap- 
pearances before this committee has proven 
to be a stimulating experience. That is due, 
in part, to the fact that we have a common 
interest in efforts to preserve a free and com- 
petitive private enterprise system in this 
country. 
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Mr. Chairman, your hearings on current 
antitrust problems and on the different as- 
pects of monopoly power are provocative of 
thinking on the needs for doing more than 
we have done to preserve small and inde- 
pendent business, and thereby lend some 
assurance for the preservation of a free and 
competitive private enterprise system. You 
and I have recognized that we need a strong 
and effective antitrust policy to preserve com- 
petition. We have recognized that a neces- 
sary and integral part of any such policy is 
full and effective enforcement of our anti- 
monopoly laws. For many years it has been 
recognized that the Government alone is not 
able to provide all of the necessary enforce- 
ment. The help of all citizens is needed. We 
know that private parties will help in this 
endeavor if we afford them rightful oppor- 
tunities. In other words, we can expect their 
help if we give them the right to proceed, and 
see to it that they are treated reasonably 
respecting recoveries of damages and costs of 
litigation. 

These thoughts are not new. Even com- 
mon law affords private citizens rights to 
proceed against monopolies. The Sherman 
Antitrust Act of 1890 provides that: 

“Any person who shall be injured in his 
business or property by any other person or 
corporation by reason of anything forbidden 
or declared to be unlawful by this act, may 
sue therefor in any circuit court of the 
United States in the district in which the 
defendant resides or is found, without re- 
spect to the amount in controversy, and 
shall recover threefold the damages by him 
sustained, and the costs of suit, including a 
reasonable attorney’s fee.” 

We are familiar with the thoughts ex- 
pressed by President Wilson at the opening 
of the 63d Congress in 1913, when he urged 
additional legislation to implement our 
antimonopoly policy. Then it was pointed 
out that after a quarter of a century of ex- 
perience under the Sherman Act, we needed 
tools to get at the actual processes and 
methods of monopoly as well as getting after 
monopoly itself. The folly of permitting 
the buildup of monopoly and standing by 
with tools to cut down monopoly, only after 
it was in full bloom, had become obvious. 
The urge was to legislate against practices 
which promoted the buildup of monopoly. 
The result was the enactment of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act and the Clayton Act 
in 1914. 

President Wilson, in urging the enactment 
of that legislation, did not lose sight of the 
need for the right of private parties to pro- 
ceed in private litigation against the mo- 
nopolistic practices to be forbidden by the 
legislation he was urging. In that connec- 
tion, in a special message to the Congress in 
January 1914, he expressed the view— 

“* * + that we shall agree in giving pri- 
vate individuals, who claim to have been 
injured by these processes, the right to 
found their suits for redress upon the facts 
and judgment proved and entered in suits 
by the Government where the Government 
has, upon its own initiative, sued the com- 
binations complained of and won its suit. 
* * * It is not fair that the private litigant 
should be obliged to set up and establish 
again facts which the Government has 
proved. He cannot afford, he has not the 
power, to make use of such processes of in- 
quiry as the Government has command of, 
Thus shall individual justice be done while 
the processes of business are rectifled and 
squared with the general conscience.” 

Congress recognized the logic and justice 
of that plea and placed in section 4 of the 
Clayton Act a provision similar to the pro- 
vision included earlier in the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act giving private parties the right to 
sue in private litigation for threefold the 
damages sustained and the cost of the suit, 
including a reasonable attorney’s fee. How- 
ever, when the Clayton Act was approved 
in 1914, it was only one of 21 Federal anti- 
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trust laws. Therefore, provisions in section 
4 of the Clayton Act, giving private parties 
the right to proceed in private litigation, 
included the following words: “by reason 
of anything forbidden in the antitrust laws.” 
In addition, in section 5 of the Clayton Act, 
there was included a provision that the final 
judgment or decree rendered in any crim- 
inal prosecution brought by, or on behalf 
of, the United States, under the antitrust 
laws, to the effect that a defendant has 
violated said laws, shall be prima facie evi- 
dence against such defendant under said 
laws as to all matter respecting which said 
judgment or decree would be an estoppel as 
between the parties thereto. 

Thus, private parties in private civil liti- 
gation under the antitrust laws suing for 
violations of such laws were armed with 
prima facie evidence to support their cases, 
where the violation was based upon the same 
action as a previous criminal prosecution by 
the United States and where a final judg- 
ment or decree had been entered after a trial 
of the issues. 

At first few private parties made use of 
the rights thus extended to them for in- 
stituting civil proceedings under the anti- 
trust laws. However, according to a study 
made by the Department of Justice, private 
plaintiffs proceeded in more than 400 civil 
antitrust suits in the period from 1947 to 
1952 inclusive. More than 130 of those 
cases were won. According to information 
appearing at page 662, House Document No. 
240, 85th Congress, more than 1,000 private 
civil antitrust cases were filed in the 6-year 
period of 1951-56. ‘That number exceeds 
the total number of all antitrust proceed- 
ings, criminal and civil, by the Department 
of Justice in the entire period from the date 
of the enactment of the Sherman Act in 
1890 to the date in 1938 when Hon. 
Thurmond Arnold became head of the Anti- 
trust Division, a period of almost 50 years. 

It is not possible to estimate the extent 
of the benefit to the public interest flowing 
from all of these actions. One thing is cer- 
tain—that benefit has been substantial. 
The extent of the great value flowing from 
the enforcement of our antitrust laws, by 
virtue of the filing of private civil proceed- 
ings, will never be known fully. 

Any obstacle to the filing of private civil 
antitrust actions is a detriment not only to 
the injured private parties but also to the 
public interest. It is clear, therefore, that 
we should act to remove any such obstacle. 

These thoughts bring us to the considera- 
tion of H. R. 10243. It was introduced 
January 23, 1958, 3 days following a 5-4 de- 
cision by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the cases of Nashville Milk Com- 
pany v. Carnation Company and Safeway 
Stores, Inc. v. Vance (355 U. S. 373 and 389). 
The effect of enacting H. R. 10243 would be 
to nullify the decision in those cases. 

The ruling by the Supreme Court in the 
Nashville Milk Co. case means that 
under existing law small and independent 
business concerns will not be permitted to 
use section 3 of the Robinson-Patman Act 
in proceedings against unlawful selling at 
unreasonably low prices even though such 
practices result in the creation of monopoly. 

The effect of that decision is to limit the 
use of section 3 of the Robinson-Patman 
Act to criminal cases instituted by the Gov- 
ernment. Section 3 provides that— 

“It shall be unlawful for any person en- 
gaged in commerce, in the course of such 
commerce, to be a party to, or assist in, any 
transaction of sale, or contract to sell, which 
discriminates to his knowledge against com- 
petitors of the purchaser, in that, any dis- 
count, rebate, allowance, or advertising 
service charge is granted to the purchaser 
over and above any discount, rebate, al- 
lowance, or advertising service charge avail- 
able at the time of such transaction to said 
competitors in respect of a sale of goods of 
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like grade, quality, and quantity, to sell, or 
contract to sell, goods in any part of the 
United States at prices lower than those 
exacted by said person elsewhere in the 
United States for the purpose of destroying 
competition, or eliminating a competitor in 
such part of the United States; or, to sell, 
or contract to sell, goods at unreasonably 
low prices for the purpose of destroying 
competition or eliminating a competitor. 

“Any person violating any of the provi- 
sions of this section shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be fined not more than $5,000 or 
imprisoned not more than 1 year, or both.” 

The Court in the Nashville Milk Co. case 
held that section 3 of the Robinson-Patman 
Act is not a part of the antitrust laws of the 
United States, and, therefore, cannot be used 
by small-business men as a basis for private 
civil proceedings for treble damages. 

H. R. 10243 would change that result by 
redefining the antitrust laws by broadening 
the definition to include section 3 of the 
Robinson-Patman Act. That would be ac- 
complished through an amendment to sec- 
tion 1 of the Clayton Antitrust Act. 

The provisions of H. R. 10243 are as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first paragraph of the first section of the act 
entitled “An act to supplement existing laws 
against unlawful restraints and monopolies, 
and for other purposes,” approved October 
15, 1914 (15 U. S. C. 12), is amended by 
inserting immediately before “and also this 
act” the following: “section 3 of the act 
entitled ‘An act to amend section 2 of the 
act entitled “An act to supplement existing 
laws against unlawful restraints and monop- 
olies, and for other purposes,” approved Oc- 
tober 15, 1914, as amended (U.S. C., title 15, 
sec. 13), and for other purposes’ approved 
June 19, 1936;”. 

It is pleasing to note that the principal 
agencies of the Federal Government having 
to do with enforcement of the antitrust laws, 
namely, the Department of Justice and the 
Federal Trade Commission, and one specifi- 
cally charged with the duty to assist small 
business, namely, the Small Business Admin- 
istration, all have submitted reports favor- 
ing legislation such as is provided for in 
H. R. 10243, The Federal Trade Commission 
stated: 

“The Commission favors the legislation for 
the reason that it would have a salutary 
effect upon private enforcement.” 

The Department of Justice in a report 
dated July 16, 1958, expressed its position 
as favoring H. R, 10243. It went further and 
asked that H. R. 10243 be amended to pro- 
vide that section 3 of the Robinson-Patman 
Act be made not only a part of the “anti- 
trust laws,” but also be defined as a part of 
the Clayton Act. In that connection it was 
pointed out that unless section 2 of the 
Robinson-Patman Act is made a part of the 
Clayton Act, there would remain some doubt 
about the meaning of the words “person” 
and “commerce” as used in that section. It 
was suggested that if H. R. 10243 should 
be amended to make section 3 of the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act a part of the Clayton Act, 
then it would be perfectly clear that the 
word “person” as used therein includes not 
only natural persons but also corporations, 
and that the word “commerce” as used 
therein would have the same breadth as the 
word “commerce” has in the application of 
the provisions of the Clayton Act. 

The report of the Department of Justice 
on the bill concluded with the statement: 

“Subject to the above-suggested amend- 
ment, the Department of Justice favors the 
enactment of the measure.” 

Other agencies, organizations, and indi- 
viduals interested in the welfare of small 
and independent business and the preser- 
vation of our free and competitive enter- 
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prise system have expressed themselves as 
supporting H. R. 10243. 

Section 3 of the Robinson-Patman Act, as 
approved June 19, 1936, was authored by 
Senators Borah and Van Nuys. It became an 
amendment to the bills introduced by me 
and by Senator Robinson and therefore ap- 
pears as section 3 of the Robinson-Patman 
Act. I did not discuss with Senators Borah 
and Van Nuys whether it was their inten- 
tion to have their amendment to apply as an 
amendment to the Clayton Antitrust Act. 
However, I made it clear on more than one 
occasion that the definition of “antitrust 
laws” as set forth in section 1 of the Clay- 
ton Act should be amended so that there 
would be no question about section 3 being 
embraced as a part of the “antitrust laws.” 

I have taken that position because I have 
considered the purpose of section 3 of the 
Robinson-Patman Act to be unimpeachable, 
Senator Borah made clear that his purpose 
in offering that amendment was to inhibit 
conduct as a matter of law “without the 
intervention of the discretionary power of 
the Federal Trade Commission or other bu- 
reau.” He said, “That, it seems to us, should 
be prohibited as a matter of law and that 
there need not be any discretion laid any- 
where with reference to the execution of 
that kind of law.” 

Despite the care that was taken in provid- 
ing for that clear purpose, the Department 
of Justice, as the agency charged with the 
responsibility for the enforcement of that 
provision of the law, has done little to en- 
force it. It is common knowledge that the 
Department of Justice, in the past, has not 
enforced and has had little sympathy for 
section 3 of the Robinson-Patman Act as a 
criminal law against predatory pricing prac- 
tices, 

Indeed, the group who formulated the 
majority view for the report of the Attorney 
General's Committee To Study the Antitrust 
Laws in 1955 approved the failure of the 
Department of Justice to enforce section 3 
of the Robinson-Patman Act. That report 
acknowledged that: 

“Although Congress authorized the De- 
partment of Justice and local United States 
attorneys to enforce section 3, public en- 
forcement organs have largely forsaken this 
law (p. 199). 

“The Government's reluctance to enforce 
section 3 has relegated its enforcement to 
private treble damage litigants” (p. 199). 

The Attorney General’s Committee went 
further. It recommended the repeal cf sec- 
tion 3 of the Robinson-Patman Act as “dan- 
gerous surplusage” (p. 201). 

It is gratifying that the Department of 
Justice, under the leadership of the present 
Attorney General, and the Antitrust Divi- 
sion, under the direction of Judge Hansen, 
has expressed more sympathy for the pur- 
pose and utility of section 3 of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act. It is hoped that this new 
attitude at the Department of Justice, re- 
specting this important provision of the law 
and its reevaluation will prompt the De- 
partment of Justice to proceed in a number 
of areas where it appears that proceedings 
under that section of the law should be 
undertaken at this time. 

In that connection it should be pointed 
out that section 3 of the Robinson-Patman 
Act invests the Department of Justice to 
proceed under it in criminal cases. Even 
where the Department of Justice is success- 
ful in such cases, the fines which could be 
secured for violations will not prove suf- 
ficient either as deterrents to future viola- 
tions or provide redress to the injured parties 
for damages suffered by virtue of the vio- 
lations. We could move into that vacuum 
only through approval of legislation such as 
provided for in H. R. 10243. 

It is true that while the decisions of the 
Supreme Court in the Nashville Milk Com- 
pany and Safeway Stores, Inc. cases affected 
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only section 3 of the Robinson-Patman Act, 
and the rights of small-business concerns to 
proceed in private litigation thereunder, the 
decisions have, nevertheless, seriously and 
adversely affected small business. 

Other sections of the Robinson-Patman 
Act, which were made part of the Clayton 
Act originally—for example, section 2, mak- 
ing it unlawful to discriminate in price— 
continue as a section of law under which 
small and independent businessmen may 
proceed with private litigation in seeking 
redress for damages suffered from price dis- 
criminations. However, we should not be 
misled by that fact. 

We are all well aware of the effect of 
recent crippling Court decisions in cases 
brought under section 2 of the Clayton Act 
as amended by the Robinson-Patman Act. 
I refer particularly to the Standard Oil case 
(340 U. S. 231). As you will recall, in that 
case the Court held that the good faith de- 
fense provided for in section 2 is a complete 
bar to a proceedings under that section of 
the law, regardless of the nature and the 
extent of the damage created by the price 
discriminations involved. Other legislative 
proposals will have to be considered and 
acted upon favorably to remedy that situ- 
ation. 

The need for enactment of H. R. 10243 and 
other proposals to strengthen our antitrust 
laws against destructive price discrimina- 
tions clearer each day. During the 84th 
Congress the House Small Business Com- 
mittee in its report on price discriminations 
(H. Rept. No. 2966, pp. 171-190) set forth in 
detail factual evidence showing that large 
nationwide organizations engaged in the 
manufacturing and distribution of bread 
were discriminating in first one consuming 
market and then in others across the coun- 
try, with the result of eliminating small and 
independent bakers. It was alleged that the 
Sales in some of the areas were at levels 
below cost. It was clear that price discrimi- 
nations were involved. However, the large 
concerns claimed that they were meeting 
competition and have been permitted to con- 
tinue on their way in the destruction of small 
and independent businessmen. 

The ruling of the Supreme Court in the 
Nashville Milk Company case makes it im- 
perative that we act without delay to ac- 
complish what I have so often heretofore 
recommended. We must act to save from 
destruction thousands of small and inde- 
pendent businessmen. Big business is now 
free to discriminate by selling at unreason- 
ably low prices in some sections of the coun- 
try while holding their prices high in other 
areas. In doing that, they destroy the little 
fellows and create monopolies to the detri- 
ment of consumers. 

We are now receiving complaints from 
small-business men. The complaints are 
coming in from Texas, Kansas, Missouri, 
Kentucky, Illinois, and many other States, 
to the effect that large nationwide distribu- 
tors of milk are engaging in the practice of 
price discrimination to eliminate their small, 
local, independent competitors. Recently, 
your House Small Business Committee held 
& hearing in Dallas, Tex.; Kansas City, Mo.; 
and in Washington, D. C., and heard testi- 
mony from small-business representatives 
that large nationwide distributors were dis- 
criminating in price. In that connection it 
was shown they had just been selling milk 
in Dallas at prices as much as 18 cents per 
gallon below cost while holding the price 
high in other areas. It was alleged that such 
discriminations were being practiced to 
eliminate small-business concerns, who had 
undertaken to sell milk to consumers in 
Dallas at nondiscriminatory prices, which 
prices were lower than the prices which had 
been charged consumers in the area by the 
large nationwide distributors. It was alleged 
that such discriminations were being prac- 
ticed to eliminate the small distributors and 
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that the large nationwide distributors would 
then proceed to charge the consumers in 
Dallas a high noncompetitive and monop- 
Olistic price for milk. 

Since then, we have received numerous 
complaints from other small-business con- 
cerns in other areas about similar practices 
involving some of the same large nationwide 
distributors in milk. One of the complaints 
we have is to the effect that in one impor- 
tant area the nationwide distributors had 
cut the price of milk to 14 cents per half- 
gallon. In that area, the farmers who pro- 
duce the milk cannot afford to sell it for 
less than about 45 cents per gallon. Thus, 
the small distributors are complaining that 
under the pressure of those monopolistic 
practices, they are going broke and will be 
compelled to quit business. 

This matter is urgent. It demands serious 
and immediate consideration. The law must 
not be left as it is at present providing that 
section 3 of the Robinson-Patman Act can 
be used only in criminal cases prosecuted 
by the Department of Justice. 

The facts dramatically show that the 
practice of price discrimination is being used 
by large and powerful monopoly forces to 
eliminate small and independent business 
concerns and thereby substantially lessen- 
ing competition. In that way, the monopoly 
power over business is entrenched. It results 
in a heavy concentration of economic power 
in American industry. 

The records show that one nationwide 
processor and distributor of dairy products 
has increased its share of the total business 
in that industry tremendously. It increased 
its sales between 1932 and 1955 by 38,706.89 
percent. It and two other concerns last year 
had a total net sales of almost $3 billion. It 
so happens that $3 billion amounts to ap- 
proximately 75 percent as much as all the 
dairy farmers in the United States received 
for the milk and cream they sold in 1957. 
Also, it amounts to more than 33 percent of 
the total amount paid by consumers in the 
retail purchase of dairy products in 1957. 
Eight large processors and distributors of 
dairy products enjoyed more than 50 percent 
of the business in that industry in 1957. 
Four of the largest companies accounted for 
97 percent of the sales of canned milk in 1954. 

Concentration in American industry is not 
peculiar to the distribution of dairy prod- 
ucts. Supermarkets and superettes accounted 
for 82 percent of the retail distribution of 
food. This lieft only 17.6 percent of the re- 
tail food market to 265,800 small stores, each 
of which had sales of less than $75,000 a 
year, although these small stores comprised 
more than two-thirds of all the grocery 
stores in the United States according to the 
Journal of Farm Economics for May 1956. 

Foremost Dairies has now gone into retail 
food distribution. Recently it acquired Lucky 
Stores, the second largest food chain on the 
west coast. 

Monopolistic price discrimination, sales at 
unreasonably low prices, and, in some in- 
stances at levels below cost, coupled with 
waves of acquisitions, mergers, and consoli- 
dations, have operated to accelerate the 
trend to a monopoly control in the hands 
of a few over the distribution of dairy prod- 
ucts in this country. 

Difficulties flowing from this toughened 
unfair competition provided by big business 
have become aggravated by the recession, 
Small business generally has suffered simi- 
larly. Permit me to call your attention to 
an item appearing on page 75 of the July 14, 
1958, issue of Time magazine under the 
title “Slump’s Worst Victims.” ‘There it is 
pointed out that big business has more easily 
resisted the recession than has small busi- 
ness. As I shall point out presently, big 
business has not experienced difficulties in 
securing adequate financing. Small business 
has faced difficulties in that respect. The 
Securities and Exchange Commission and 
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the Federal Trade Commission have just re- 
ported that in 1958’s first quarter small busi- 
ness suffered the worst profits pinch. In 
that connection on page 5 of the Quarterly 
Financial Report published by the FTC and 
SEC, it is shown that during the first quar- 
ter of 1958 for manufacturers the annual 
rate of profits after taxes on stockholders 
equity was as follows: 


Percent 

Assets: return 

Over $1 Dillion. ose 9.5 
$100 million to $1 billion... _-- ae 
$50 million to $100 million.____. Pn 
$10 million to $50 million.. * 


$1 million to $5 million._._ a 
$250,000 to $1,000,000__.___ 
Less than $250,000_.......--..--__-. 


The financial pages of our great metro- 
politan dailies provide words for a title to the 
final scene regarding these difficulties. 
Those words are “Business Failures Up.” On 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958, the press carried the 
news that Dun & Bradstreet had reported 
that business failures for the first half of 
1958 are up 12 percent over the first half of 
1957. 

Also, the records show that where small 
and independent processors and distributors 
have been eliminated and competition there- 
by reduced, the housewives are paying higher 
prices for dairy products than in those areas 
where small-business men are continuing to 
compete with the large nationwide concerns. 

Of course, today we are quite mindful 
about the recession and the contribution 
made by the automobile industry to the re- 
cession. There, again, is a record of great 
concentration in industry. According to 
testimony presented in November 1955 to the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the United 
States Senate, there have been over 2,000 
domestic concerns engaged in the produc- 
tion of passenger automobiles since 1900. 
Yet, in 1955 three firms accounted for about 
95 percent of the total production. Today, 
it is said that 3 firms account for more than 
96 percent of the total production. 

In 1954, 94 percent of the production and 
sale of motor coaches was in the hands of 
the 4 largest companies. At the same time 
84 percent of the production and sale of 
gasoline and 93 percent of the production 
and sale of unfinished oils and lubricating 
oil base stock were in the hands and under 
the control of the 20 largest companies. 

Now, what about the production and sale 
of TBA (tires, batteries, and automobile ac- 
cessories) items? By 1954, 93 percent of the 
production and sale of vulcanized fiber, 52 
percent of the synthetic rubber, 79 percent 
of the synthetic fibers, and 78 percent of tires 
and inner tubes were in the hands of the 
4 largest companies. Eighty-one percent of 
camelback and tire repair materials. were 
being produced and sold by the 20 largest 
companies. Also, by 1954, 93 percent of the 
production and sale of electric lamps (bulbs) 
and 99 percent of the jeweled domestic watch 
movements were in the hands and under 
the control of the 4 largest companies, while 
the 4 largest companies controlled two- 
thirds of the production and distribution of 
storage batteries. 

Recently I had some research done regard- 
ing the decline in the number of active and 
inactive oil-refining companies in the United 
States. In that connection it was found 
that in 1920 the number of such companies 
totaled 274. In 1950 the total number of 
active and inactive small refining companies 
had dropped to 193. I am informed that 
at the end of 1955 the total number of re- 
fining companies stood at 179. That in- 
cluded the 30 major integrated international 
oil combines; thus the total number of in- 
dependent refining companies in the United 
States at the end of 1955 stood at 149. That 
number is growing smaller. 
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In 1920 the small, independent refiners 
had 28 percent of the total refining capacity. 
In 1950 their share had dropped to 15 percent 
of total capacity. In 1930, for example, there 
were 74 independent refineries in the east 
Texas fields. At least 25 of these refineries 
were credited with having the latest and 
most efficient types of facilities. By 1940 
only three independent refineries were left in 
east Texas fields. Also, by that time all 
independent refineries had been eliminated 
from the east coast and by 1950 the Federal 
Trade Commission reported that the major 
oil companies had secured control over 83 
percent of the total refineries of petroleum. 

A study that was made in 1948 showed 
that 21 of the largest of the major oil com- 
panies owned at that time over 75 percent 
of the proved domestic reserves and over 90 
percent of the crude oil transport. 

Small and independent business is receiv- 
ing a decreasing share of manufacturing in 
all lines of business. At the end of 1952 
the few operations, having more than $100 
million of assets each, owned 51.5 percent 
of all the assets of the manufacturing cor- 
porations of the United States. At the end 
of 1955 this percentage had grown to 57.1 
percent. In other words, their share of the 
pie had increased by more than 10 percent 
in that period. In 1956 their share of the 
total manufacturing assets had increased to 
59 percent. According to 1957 reports of the 
Federal Trade Commission and the figures 
published by Fortune magazine, about one- 
half of 1 per cent of the manufacturing cor- 
porations in the United States had 57 percent 
of the sales made by all manufacturing cor- 
porations, leaving only 43 percent for all 
others—large, medium, and small manufac- 
turers. 

The United Press on April 23, 1958 reported 
that American big business had grown to a 
record. size in 1957 when 90 corporations 
were reported to have assets ranging from 
$1 billion upward. In that group of 90, 
10 of the major oil companies were listed. 
They included the large international oil 
combines, who are making policies for the 
American people at home and abroad. 

This concentration in American industry 
is a part of the harvest of the consequences 
of the practice of price discrimination. Is 
it a good harvest? Of course, the answer is 
“no.” 

We have strengthened the antitrust laws 
to prevent undue concentration in American 
industry resulting from mergers and con- 
solidations. The results of concentration are 
equally bad whether obtained by the way 
of mergers or by the way of monopolistic 
practices such as price discrimination. It 
will not be sufficient to close the front door 
and leave the back door wide open. Some 
small-business men are saying today that 
we are preventing them from selling out to 
the large concerns, but on the other hand, 
are permitting the large concerns to dis- 
criminate in prices and run the small busi- 
ness concerns out of business. 

In the end the result is the same as if 
we had permitted the small concerns to sell 
out to the large corporations. The result 
is concentration with all of the evils of 
monopoly power. 

Small-business men throughout the coun- 
try are looking to us now to help them on 
this matter. H. R. 10243 provides a means 
to help remedy this situation. I earnestly 
urge that it be taken up, considered, and 
passed without delay. 


PAID TELEVISION 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 
Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, in my 
8 years in Congress I have seldom seen 
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an issue as directly and personally dis- 
tressing to the American people as that 
of subscription—or pay TV. That issue 
has been placed squarely before this 
Congress. And, Mr. Speaker, I protest 
the lack of action by this Congress in 
solving this most pressing problem. 

That the Congress has had an oppor- 
tunity to solve it goes without saying. 
I myself have presented a bill, H. R. 
10288, which would easily solve the situ- 
ation. Other bills aimed at the same 
problem have been introduced. None 
has received adequate attention from 
this Congress. This, I submit, is a defi- 
nite shirking of responsibility and duty 
on the part of Congress. 

As a member of the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce I 
sat through weeks of hearings on the 
subject earlier this year. From those 
hearings two facts emerged clearly: 

First. Unless Congress takes action in 
this session, pay TV will be left open and 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion could decide to proceed with pay 
TV between now and January 1. 

Second. If pay TV ever becomes a 
fact, it will soon dominate all the enter- 
tainment world. 

Before exploring the problem of sub- 
scription television itself, I would like 
to examine some of the reasons why it 
is of such a pressing nature to so many 
millions of Americans. It is unusual, if 
not unique, for anything to become so 
important a factor in any nation’s life 
in such a short period of time. All of us 
here can remember back in the days 
just prior to World War II, at the New 
York World’s Fair, for instance, when 
television was just an experiment, just a 
fantasy that was good for a chuckle in 
the comic strips, and made good copy 
for the science fiction writers. Yet in 
two scant decades this experiment has 
blossomed forth into a full-scale indus- 
try. Just how big, how important, this 
industry is might best be demonstrated 
by some figures: 

There are, for instance, 41 million 
American TV homes. 

In all, there are 45 million television 
sets in operation as of today. 

The American people, spending an 
average of $300 per set, have invested a 
total of $1344 billion in sets alone. 

There are 530 licensed TV stations on 
the air. 

Between the TV stations and the net- 
works, there is an investment of nearly 
$430 million in production facilities. 

The average TV station provides 109 
hours of programing a week. 

And the average American family 
prec television 6 hours and 6 minutes 
a day. 

It is this latter statistic, the amount 
of time the average family spends view- 
ing, that makes television so vitally per- 
sonal to the American people. In a very 
literal sense that old cliché so often 
heard, “Thanks for inviting us into your 
living room,” is true. For, indeed, tele- 
vision has become an integral part of 
the lives of most American families. 

All of this could be put in jeopardy 
unless Congress is willing to act before 
adjournment on this problem. 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission last winter assured us on the 
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committee that it would take no action 
to authorize pay TV while the Congress 
is in session. For this reason, we should 
act on this matter before the Congress 
adjourns. Mr. Speaker, what are the 
facts with reference to the place TV 
would occupy in the entertainment 
world, provided it was authorized? 

During the weeks of hearings before 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee witnesses were extremely 
frank in their appraisal of the situation. 

Here, in brief, is what we can expect 
to happen if pay TV becomes a reality. 

First, we were told, professional sports 
would disappear from the free screens 
altogether. It is estimated that profes- 
sional football teams could get more 
than twice the amount of money from 
subscription TV as they can get from 
regularly sponsored TV programing. 
The same situation holds for profes- 
sional baseball and boxing. Within a 
matter of months there would be little 
or no sports available except for those 
willing to pay the price. That this is 
true was made manifest by Walter 
O'Malley of the Dodgers who all but 
conceded his decision to move from 
Brooklyn to Los Angeles was based on 
the fact a pay TV channel was available 
on the west coast. 

After professional sports the big time 
entertainment shows would move over to 
more lucrative fields—more lucrative, 
that is, for the performers themselves. 
The big time stars, as is the case with 
most other people, are working for the 
money involved. And, as one of them 
told committee members, “If we can get 
a lot more money by switching over to 
subscription television, we would be out 
of our minds if we did not take it.” 

One of the big advertising drawing 
points for subscription television is the 
contention that first-run movies would 
be available on those pay-as-you-watch 
channels. Actually, with all entertain- 
ment on a strictly commercial basis, Hol- 
lywood’s other films would soon appear 
only where the most money is available. 
In short, all new or reasonably new pic- 
tures of any quality at all would be seen 
only on pay TV channels. 

Another major point made by the pro- 
ponents of subscription television has 
been that it would offer the ideal medium 
for news and special events such as the 
coronation of Queen Elizabeth in London. 
The pay TV audience for such an event 
would be big enough to make it worth 
the network’s time, trouble and expense 
to provide direct cable communications. 

Is it any wonder, Mr. Speaker, that a 
top official of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, one of the three major TV 
networks, told the committee quite can- 
didly that if pay TV is licensed, and 
proves profitable, his network already 
has plans for moving into the field. He 
could not, in good conscience and in view 
of his duty to his stockholders, do any- 
thing else. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, I submit that 
pay TV would so strip the field of free 
television of all top programing that it 
would hardly be worth a viewer's while 
to twist the knob to turn on his set un- 
less he could tune in on a pay TV chan- 
nel. 
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And, quite honestly, the people in- 
volved could not be blamed too much. 
There is a fantastic amount of money in 
pay TV. It has been variously estimated 
that it would cost between 40 and 80 dol- 
lars to change over present TV sets to 
receive the pay TV channels. There are 
some 41 million homes with television. 
Assuming that at least one set in each 
home is changed to receive this new me- 
dium, it would cost at least a billion, 
six hundred million dollars in new equip- 
ment. 

That, however, is just the beginning. 

Assuming once again that the average 
family spends the same amount of time 
in front of a subscription TV set as before 
a free one. And assuming it costs just 
25 cents an hour to watch. That means 
the average family could spend as much 
as a dollar and a half a day, or $547 dol- 
lars a year. This would amount to a 
staggering $22,427,000,000 potential in- 
come. 

But this isn’t all. 

Despite the fact that for years pro- 
ponents of subscription TV have blan- 
dished before the American public the 
thought of television without com- 
mercials, one FCC commissioner stated 
bluntly that in his opinion this would 
not be the ultimate case. For one thing, 
he said, it would be impossible under 
present law to prevent the use of com- 
mercials on pay TV. For another thing, 
present sponsors are certainly not going 
to sit idly by and watch their entire au- 
dience disappear. As is the case today, 
the sponsors will follow the audience. 
Besides, it is incredible to think that the 
big-money sponsors would be content 
with the second-rate shows which would 
be left on the free channels. 

What then would be the final result? 

Let me paint the picture for you in the 
simplest possible terms. 

The average American family would 
continue to pay $300 for a television set. 

In addition the average family would 
pay at least $40 for a decoder to make 
the new television set work on the pay 
TV channels. 

Finally, the average American family 
would be paying at least for $100 to $550 
a year to watch this television set. 

How many could afford it? 

Mr. Speaker, from all the facts I can 
obtain it appears to me that the top 50 
percent income brackets would not be 
injured too much. However, those in the 
lower 50 percent on the economic scale 
would certainly be hurt. These are peo- 
ple who have modest incomes and have 
growing children. They rely to a large 
extent upon television as a method of 
entertainment. In the second group are 
those people of retired age who have 
little outside money for other entertain- 
ment than television. In my opinion, 
these are the ones who would suffer most 
from pay TV. These are the people 
who are using the television medium to 
the greatest extent of any of the families 
of America. 

In my opinion, pay TV would develop 
a most unhealthy situation among these 
people. 

Mr. Speaker, this does not need to hap- 
pen. I once again call on my colleagues 
to support and approve my bill, H. R. 
10288, which would prevent pay TV and 
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give us another opportunity to look at 
the entire TV situation. Now is the time 
to act and save television for all of the 
people—free television. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Iam happy to yield 
to my distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey (Mr. WOLVER- 
ton], who is the former chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] 
has spoken on a subject of very great 
interest to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, and likewise to 
the people of this Nation. It has had 
considerable consideration by the com- 
mittee, and always the gentleman from 
Illinois has shown a great interest in 
the subject and has been very helpful 
indeed to the committee in presenting 
his views with respect to the matter. 
What he has said is entitled to very seri- 
ous and careful consideration. 

Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr, Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I will be happy to 
yield to my colleague. 

Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Although I 
have not been a member of the distin- 
guished committee that my friend from 
Illinois is an outstanding member of, 
it has been my observation during the 
period of time that I have been repre- 
senting the Third District of Illinois that 
he has worked constantly on this sub- 
ject and has given considerable thought 
to it. I know that his interests are par- 
ticularly those of one who is interested 
in the people of his District as well as 
of the State of Illinois generally to see 
to it that television is brought to the 
home of everyone free. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I thank the gentle- 
man for his comments, and I also thank 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
WOLVERTON] for his comments, and I 
regard both of them very highly. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I will be glad to. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I know 
of the gentleman’s keen interest in this 
subject and the tremendous amount of 
work that he has done as a member of 
the subcommittee and also of his con- 
tinuing interest, by the legislation that 
he has introduced, to help keep TV flow- 
ing free into the homes of American 
families. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I thank the gentle- 
man for his kind remarks, 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I know that 
the House and the Members of Congress 
and the people he represents and the 
people throughout the United States 
generally appreciate the expression of 
the gentleman’s views on this important 
subject and what he has had to say 
about it today. I am glad that he has 
taken the trouble and put forth the 
effort to express his opinion regarding 
this very important matter. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman is 
indeed very kind. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
want to commend the gentleman, and I 
hope he continues the fight he is making 
to see that the homes of this country 
have free television. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I appreciate what 
the gentleman has to say. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
would like to say how extremely grate- 
ful I am for the gentleman making this 
great fight, and also to express my deep 
appreciation of his ability, his intelli- 
gence, and the vigor that he always puts 
into everything he does. He is a great 
asset to the people of his District, to his 
State, and to the country generally. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I served on the dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman’s committee for 
many years, and I certainly appreciate 
these kind remarks she has had to say 
about my work on this particular prob- 
lem, 


LABOR REFORM BILL SHOULD BE 
ENACTED BY THE 85tH CONGRESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from South Dakota [Mr. McGov- 
ERN] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include a section-by- 
section analysis of S. 3974. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, the 
85th Congress is being described as a 
“productive” Congress. Numerous com- 
mentators have drawn attention to the 
considerable number of legislative ac- 
complishments of the session. The posi- 
tive record of the 85th Congress is, in- 
deed, a tribute to the experienced and 
highly competent leadership of Speaker 
Raygurn and the majority leader of the 
other body. 

Considering the accomplishments of 
the Congress in many fields of vital im- 
portance, it seems to me that it would be 
most unfortunate should we fail to act 
with decision in the essential field of 
labor reform. For many months, the 
eyes of the country have been focused 
on the unhealthy abuses that have crept 
into a small but significant sector of the 
labor-management field. 

Two major legislative efforts have 
been under way for some time that are 
aimed at curbing obvious abuses in 
labor-management affairs. The first is 
the so-called disclosure legislation relat- 
ing to welfare and pension plans which 
the House wisely passed this afternoon. 
This urgently needed legislation affect- 
ing the security of millions of American 
citizens was given top priority by 
Speaker RAYBURN. Not wanting to en- 
tangle this measure in other contro- 
versial labor issues, the Speaker kept the 
second major labor reform bill on his 
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desk until the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, under the able leader- 
ship of the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, Mr. Barpen, had an opportunity to 
act on the disclosure legislation. The 
Speaker’s judgment has just been vindi- 
cated by the action of the House today. 
NEED FOR QUICK ACTION ON LABOR REFORM BILL 


Now that the House has been given 
the opportunity to work its will on the 
disclosure legislation, it is imperative 
that we move with all possible haste 
to enact the labor reform measure, S. 
3974, under suspension of the rules. It 
is obvious that sufficient time does not 
now remain to hold full-scale House com- 
mittee hearings on this legislation. 
Everyone familiar with the situation 
knows that hearings on the legislation 
now would be caught in a series of cross- 
currents, charges, and countercharges 
that would not reach their peak until 
long after the expected adjournment 
date of the Congress. This is not the 
fault of the able chairman or the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Education and 
Labor. This committee has worked dili- 
gently on a full legislative program that 
was well under way before the labor re- 
form legislation could be considered. 

We should be mindful that the investi- 
gations which have clearly demonstrated 
the need for and laid the foundation of 
this bill were not completed until late in 
the legislative year. Already, most 
major bills were well advanced in the 
legislative process by the time work on 
this bill had begun. 

Even under these circumstances, one 
might say, What is the gravity of the 
public interest which dictates prompt 
consideration and passage of this bill 
before the adjournment sine die of the 
85th Congress? 

I hardly need remind Members of this 
body of the excesses of gangsters and 
racketeers who have infiltrated certain 
small but very critical sectors of the 
American labor movement. The record 
is replete with instances of corruption, 
extortion, strong-arm methods, which 
are repugnant to American trade union- 
ists and citizenry alike. The respectable 
elements of the union movement, spear- 
headed by the forthright and firm action 
of the AFL-CIO through its ethical prac- 
tices committee, have moved quickly to 
root out corrupt union officials. How- 
ever, the coercive power of Government 
is needed to supplement and backstop 
this voluntary program. That is the 
primary purpose of the bill which is be- 
fore us. I should like to summarize very 
briefiy the major labor reform provisions 
of this bill. 

MAJOR LABOR REFORM PROVISIONS 


First. It requires comprehensive de- 
tailed disclosure of union financial 
data—to members, press, public, and law 
enforcement agencies. 

Second. It requires full reports by 
union officers on any personal conflict- 
of-interest transactions. 

Third. It imposes criminal sanctions 
for embezzlement of union funds, false 
reporting, false entries in. books, failure 
to report, or destruction of union books. 

Fourth. It establishes right of suits by 
union members for recovery of funds em- 
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bezzled or misappropriated by union 
officers. 

Fifth. It prohibits loans by employers 
or unions to union officers. 

Sixth. It requires a secret ballot for all 
union officers or the conventions dele- 
gates who select them. 

Seventh. It requires due notice of all 
union elections and real opportunity to 
nominate opposing candidates. 

Eighth. It requires that union officers 
be elected by secret ballot every 4 years 
by international unions, and every 3 
years by local unions. 

Ninth. It prohibits the use of union 
funds to support candidacy of any union 
officer. 

Tenth. It prohibits persons convicted 
of felony serving as union officers. 

Eleventh. It grants power to Secre- 
tary of Labor to institute court action 
to set improper elections aside and con- 
duct a new election. 

Twelfth. It limits union trusteeships 
to 18 months. 

Thirteenth. It makes mandatory an- 
nual reports to Secretary and union 
members on every trusteeship, the rea- 
sons for its establishment, continuance, 
and operation. 

Fourteenth. It prohibits counting votes 
of delegates of trustee bodies unless dele- 
gates elected by secret ballot, and on 
transfer of funds from trusteed local 
union to international except normal 
dues and assessments. 

Fifteenth. It grants power to Secretary 
of Labor to begin a court proceeding to 
break improper trusteeships. 

Sixteenth. It prohibits picketing for 
extortion or to secure payoff from em- 
ployer. 

Seventeenth. It prohibits solicitation 
for payment of fictitious fees for unload- 
ing caro from interstate carriers. 

LABOR REFORM BILL HAS STRONG BIPARTISAN 

BACKING 

In short, Mr. Speaker, this bill is a 
major step forward in our progress to- 
ward honest trade unionism responsive 
to member control which is the essen- 
tial prerequisite to stable and responsible 
industrial relations. While the matter 
it treats skirts the complex and contro- 
versial field of labor law, it is not essen- 
tially a modification of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. It deals primarily with problems 
which are and should remain above par- 
tisanship. It has been recognized by 
persons of widely divergent views on labor 
policy and law as a progressive measure. 
The distinguished minority leader of the 
other body, Senator KNowLanp, has said 
of this bill, for instance, “in the final 
analysis, the workers will be the ones 
who will suffer if Congress does not fi- 
nally act on legislation of this sort at 
this session.” 

Similarly, the respected journal, Busi- 
ness Week, commenting on the bill, said 
that it establishes “basic policies designed 
to meet certain definite needs effectively, 
but not destructively.” It went on to 
say that action on this bill “demonstrated 
that Taft-Hartley—or any other law— 
can be amended without political furor 
if wise guidance in the public interest 
can be substituted for concern over wide- 
apart partisan positions,” 
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I agree with this point of view com- 
pletely, and it is in this spirit of non- 
partisanship and with a deep desire to 
see action on this important measure that 
I stand before this body today. I do not 
claim that this bill contains all of the 
amendments which should be made to 
the Taft-Hartley Act. The Taft-Hartley 
amendments contained in the bill are 
few, and have generally received the sup- 
port of the administration. I repeat, the 
principal purpose of the bill is to correct 
abuses of power within trade unions. 

No, this bill is not the final answer. It 
does not contain provisions advocated by 
many, but we have waited for 11 long 
years for effective labor legislation while 
the extremists on either side have pulled 
and tugged us into a frustrating position 
of seemingly never-ending inaction. This 
bill undoubtedly contains imperfections, 
but I wholeheartedly agree with Mr. 
Joseph Block, president of the Inland 
Steel Co., who has wisely said that the 
good in the bill far outweighs its imper- 
fections or omissions. 

Moreover, as the Secretary of Labor 
said last week, there is nothing in the bill 
to warrant the violent reaction which it 
aroused in certain quarters. 

BILL WOULD CURB RACKETEERS 


Mr. Speaker, I appeal to the Members 
of this body and underscore the gravity 
of the problem to which this bill is di- 
rected. Every moment that the Congress 
delays in enacting legislation of this type 
is a moment in which the Johnny Dio’s, 
Jimmy Hoffa’s, and their ilk can con- 
tinue to prey with impunity on the Amer- 
ican workingman and the American pub- 
lic. It is clear that there is need for 
effective legislation of this type. The 
public is outraged and the Members of 
Congress are in duty bound to act. 
Regardless of our individual views on the 
desirability of more far-reaching changes 
in our labor-relations law, there can be no 
disagreement among us as to the neces- 
sity for taking prompt and effective ac- 
tion to eliminate criminals and racketeer- 
ing from the American labor movement. 
Businessmen, trade unionists, school- 
teachers, homemakers, butchers, bakers, 
legislators—all of us have a common 
stake in eliminating corruption from this 
important sector of American economic 
life. This is a matter which goes beyond 
partisan politics, and I submit that we 
must reject as intemperate and alarmist 
the cries which have been raised against 
this bill. 

LABOR REFORM BILL A WORKABLE COMPROMISE 


I agree with the sentiments expressed 
in an editorial in my hometown daily 
newspaper, the Mitchell Daily Republic, 
which said on July 15: 


The Senate measure is a reasonable one, 
which was amended to coincide with sug- 
gestions made by Labor Secretary Mitchell 
at the last minute. The measure is a com- 
promise between the views of those who 
would like to place the labor movement in a 
vice that would squeeze the life out of it and 
those who for political or other selfish reasons 
would like to see no labor legislation at all. 
As such, it is believed to be the best possible 
bill that could be gotten at this time. 


A calm and careful reading of the bill 
which is before us, I am sure, will con- 
vince the Members of this body that the 
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bill does mark real progress in this com- 
plicated field. 

Members will recognize that we must 
seize the opportunity to put this legisla- 
tion on the books, without waiting for the 
perfect bill which, in my opinion, can 
never be drafted to suit all points of view. 
I ask myself the question posed by the 
respected Christian Science Monitor re- 
cently: 

Just when will there likely be a climate of 
opinion more responsive to legislative cor- 
rection of defects and abuses in labor-man- 
agement relations than the one which has 
resulted from the disclosure by the Senate 
Rackets Committee and, in fact, by the AFL- 
CIO’s own ethical practices committee. 


I also agree with this editorial that 
the “public is likely to see a very sub- 
stantial loaf in laws that would guard 
against racketeer domination of unions 
by requiring the essentials of democratic 
control.” 

In short, Mr. Speaker, we are faced 
with a historic decision. Whether to act 
boldly in an area which is desperately in 
need of legislative attention, which 
should not be longer delayed, or whether 
to slump into the depths of inaction, 
postponing decision to a future day in 
which the prospects of action are dim 
indeed. I submit that the time for action 
is now. We owe it to ourselves, to the 
businessmen of America, to trade union- 
ists, and to the public at large to act on 
this necessary legislation before the ad- 
journment of this Congress. 

OBJECTIONS BY EMPLOYER GROUPS 


I realize that the discussion of the bill 
which has ensued since its passage by the 
other body by an almost unanimous vote 
has raised many doubts about a few of its 
provisions. I note that criticism has been 
concentrated on two provisions of the 
bill—section 103 and section 607—and I 
should like to discuss these sections in 
some detail. 

Section 103 requires an employer to 
report to the Secretary of Labor all ex- 
penditures in excess of $5,000 made by 
him in any year to influence employees 
in the exercise of their rights to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively. First, 
it should be understood, and I most 
emphatically state, that this provision in 
no way restricts an employer in the exer- 
cise of his full rights to communicate 
with his employees. This provision in 
no way changes existing law governing 
the relations between employer and em- 
ployee. It simply requires employers to 
report expenditures over $5,000 made for 
the explicit purpose of influencing the 
right of employees to organize or bar- 
gain. I remind my colleagues that it 
is already an unfair labor practice for 
an employer to interfere with, restrain 
or coerce employees in the exercise of 
their rights to organize or bargain col- 
lectively. Therefore, this section has 
for its primary purpose the reporting of 
employer expenditures which would re- 
sult in the commission of an unfair 
labor practice. Does it forbid, as some 
have claimed, an employer to send a 
Christmas card to an employee? Cer- 
tainly not, unless the Merry Christmas 
is followed by the threat that the fol- 
lowing holiday might not be so merry 
if the plant should be unionized. 
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What else must be reported by an em- 
ployer under this section? As the record 
clearly indicates, it was the intention of 
the drafters of this bill to go beyond un- 
fair labor practices. A few employers 
have made secret arrangements and 
deals with shadowy figures who, while 
not legally agents of employers, do their 
bidding and seek to restrain and coerce 
employees in the exercise of their col- 
lective-bargaining rights. This section 
requires an employer to divulge the 
kinds of arrangements or agreements he 
has of this nature and the money he 
spends on such improper activity. It is 
not designed to require reporting of 
legitimate employee relations expenses 
such as house organs or the cost of 
other means of communication with em- 
ployees. To read such a legislative in- 
tent into the bill is to me an exaggera- 
tion and distortion of the bill and its 
legislative history. 

This section of the bill imposes no 
penalty on an employer for expressing 
ideas or otherwise attempting to in- 
fluence employees; it merely requires 
that expenditures for this purpose be re- 
ported to the Secretary of Labor. The 
only penalty attaching to this section 
is a willful—I repeat, a willful—failure 
to report or a willful concealment of 
relevant material. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not an onerous 
requirement on employers. It implies 
no indictment of the entire business 
community any more than do the much 
more extensive and detailed reports re- 
quired of trade unions and union offi- 
cers by this bill. The union reporting 
provisions require full disclosure of all 
union receipts and disbursements in- 
cluding strike funds, reserves, officer sal- 
aries, organizational expenses, and the 
like. This section simply follows the 
general philosophy of the bill that pre- 
requisite to stable, above-board indus- 
trial relations are honest, member-con- 
trolled unions and good-faith activity 
on the part of employers insured by 
public disclosure of vital factors affect- 
ing labor-management relations. 

The other section of this bill which 
has been the object of so much exag- 
gerated and misleading comment is sec- 
tion 607. This provision of the bill 
amends the antibribery section of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. The legislative his- 
tory of this section is abundantly ex- 
plicit and there can be no reasonable 
confusion about the fact that it is de- 
signed to forbid the making or receiving 
of any payment in the nature of a bribe 
or payoff to an employee or any other 
person for the purpose of influencing 
employees in the exercise of their right 
to organize or bargain collectively. 

Representatives of the National Labor 
Relations Board have testified that while 
middlemen have acted in fact, if not in 
law, as management representatives in 
bribing employees, negotiating sweet- 
heart contracts, or otherwise paying off 
unscrupulous traitors to the real in- 
terests of laboring men and women, 
present law is inadequate to deal with 
such activities. 

This provision has been widely, and 
I believe, powerfully distorted. Who 
could honestly read into this provision 
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a prohibition of the checkoff, or who 
could imagine its forbidding the con- 
duct of normal and legitimate labor 
relations? No; clearly this provision 
prohibits improper payments to union 
officials, employees or middlemen—in a 
word, it forbids bribes or payoffs. To 
read it otherwise is to distort the intent 
of the drafters and the legislative his- 
tory of the provision. 

Mr. Speaker, title VI of the bill con- 
tains the few modifications of the Taft- 
Hartley Act made by this bill. So that 
we may be clear that they are relatively 
noncontroversial, long-needed, and 
widely supported amendments, let me 
briefly describe them. 

First. The no-man’s land problems: 
Because the NLRB has established arbi- 
trary jurisdictional standards many 
small employers do not have available to 
them the machinery of the Board to set- 
tle labor disputes and because they are 
covered by the Federal labor law, they 
have no recourse to State labor law or 
machinery in the few States where it is 
available. These employers and em- 
ployees are in the so-called no-man’s 
land of labor relations. One solution 
which has been offered to the problem is 
to yield jurisdiction to the States where 
the NLRB refuses jurisdiction. But, this 
is no solution for only 12 States have la- 
bor laws on the books and fewer have dis- 
pute-settling machinery. The best 
answer to this admittedly difficult prob- 
lem is for the Board to operate to the full 
extent of its jurisdiction except where 
State laws are substantially comparable 
to the Federal law. This approach is 
recognized as being the sound one by the 
Board itself, which has recently an- 
nounced a proposed change in its juris- 
dictional standards which will have the 
effect of bringing under its protection 
many businesses now in the no-man’s 
land. 

Let me assure the Members that busi- 
ness opinion on the best way to handle 
this problem is by no means uniform. 
For instance, a representative of the New 
York Chamber of Commerce has testified 
that turning jurisdiction over to the 
States “would create more mischief in 
the labor relations field than it would 
quiet,” and that “instead of a no-man’s 
land, we would have an everyman’s land.” 
Two retailers, for instance, doing approx- 
imately the same volume of business 
would each be subject to different laws 
and procedures under the plan advanced 
by some to solve this problem. What 
chaos this would create. How unfair it 
would be to both employers and employ- 
ees. On examination of all of the evi- 
dence, I am convinced that the approach 
taken by this bill to the problem of the 
no-man’s land is the only sound one. 

Second. Definition of supervisor: Ap- 
plication of the definition of supervisor 
contained in present law has led to con- 
fusion, litigation, and substantial delay 
in case handling. This is because of the 
difficulty of determining when an em- 
ployee “responsibly directs” another em- 
ployee which is the criterion contained 
in present law. The minor modification 
made by this bill would change the cri- 
terion to one whose “principal function” 
is to supervise another employee. It 
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must be obvious to my colleagues that 
this is indeed a minor change in existing 
law designed merely to cut down on the 
litigation and case handling of the 
Board. It is difficult indeed for me to see 
that it will result in a substantial in- 
crease in the number of employees sub- 
ject to unionization. 

Third. Recent investigations have 
clearly demonstrated the prevalence of 
shakedown picketing in some sections of 
the country. Certainly, the banning of 
this vicious practice and punishment of 
violators is beyond contention or con- 
troversy. This bill amends present law 
so as to provide stiff criminal penalties 
for shakedown picketing and makes the 
mandatory injunction provision of the 
act available to stop such picketing 
summarily. 

Fourth. Construction industry amend- 
ments: Considerable comment has been 
made about the Taft-Hartley amend- 
ments in this bill relating to the con- 
struction industry. What do they do? 

(a) They permit—I emphasize per- 
mit—pre-hire contracts in the construc- 
tion industry; 

(b) They permit a union shop clause 
to be operative in 7 rather than 30 days; 

(c) They allow union referrals of 
qualified job applicants; and 

(d) They permit employer contribu- 
tions to certain apprenticeship trust 
funds managed by the union. 

Let me say at the outset that these 
amendments are limited to the con- 
struction industry; that they do not au- 
thorize the closed shop; that they have 
the general support of both management 
and labor in the industry; and that they 
conform to long-established practices in 
the industry. 

The substance of these amendments 
is not new. The need for them has been 
recognized for 10 years. They were 
recommended by the administration this 
year. They have been reported by com- 
mittees of the Congress in the past. 

I do not mean to imply that there 
is no one who is alarmed at the content 
of these amendments, nor that I believe 
they are perfect in every detail. But 
I submit, Mr. Speaker, that it is pre- 
cisely because we have yielded to the 
panicky cries of extremists and perfec- 
tionists in the past that we have had 
no action on this and other needed 
changes in our labor laws for 10 long 
years. 

Fifth. Voting rights of economic 
strikers: Again, we have an amendment 
which the extremists distort but which 
has the support of thoughtful moder- 
ates. It is obvious to all, as it was to 
President Eisenhower when he recom- 
mended a provision such as this, that 
the present law relating to the voting 
rights of economic strikers, when ex- 
ploited, is a union-busting device. This 
section of the bill does no more than 
insure that an economic striker is pro- 
tected in his right to vote a union in or 
out. Under present law, an antiunion 
employer can fill the vacancies left by 
strikers, call a representation election 
from which strikers are barred from 
voting, and be reasonably certain that 
the union will lose the election. This 
section would simply insure that 
strikers, as well as nontsrikers, will be 
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permitted to vote in representation elec- 
tions. 

Sixth. Non-Communist affidavit: 
Present law requires a non-Communist 
affidavit from union officers before a 
union can avail itself of the privileges of 
the NLRB. Section 606 of the bill ex- 
tends this requirement to employers, as 
well. 

Seventh. Truck-unloading fees: Final- 
ly, this bill provides what I consider to 
be a very effective remedy against the 
vicious practice of exacting a tribute from 
farmers for unloading a truck. There 
are a few of us who are not sensitive to 
the difficulties which farmers face today 
with rising costs and lowered income, and 
we are repelled at the shakedown—the 
tribute which many have been forced to 
pay at the hands of gangster dominated 
unions. Truly, this is a noncontroversial, 
a needed reform, which will be welcomed 
by all but the gangsters and racketeers 
who will be placed behind bars where 
they belong by this provision. 

Mr. Speaker, I have carefully dis- 
cussed this bill. I have pointed out that 
the first five titles are effective and stern 
remedies for the abuses which have 
arisen in trade unions. I have demon- 
stzated that these provisions will insure 
decent, honest trade unionism, honest 
elections, proper use of union funds, ex- 
clusion of criminals from union Office, re- 
strictions on arbitrary and unwarranted 
usc of a trusteeship device, and others. 
I have also addressed myself to the major 
criticisms which have been made against 
this bill. I have gone through the 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act 
which would be made by this bill, and I 
believe effectively demonstrated that they 
are moderate and as uncontroversial as 
any which could be made. 

I have reviewed what I consider to be 
the overriding considerations which im- 
pel me to believe that it is essential to 
act on this bill before adjournment. I 
hope I have dispelled anxiety from the 
minds of my colleagues about some of the 
provisions which have been criticized. I 
trust that I have demonstrated that 
whatever imperfections there are in this 
bill, they are minor. 

I sincerely hope that the Members of 
the House will agree with me that the 
good in this bill far overshadows its 
weaknesses and that they will join me in 
working for its passage. 

SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF LABOR 

REFORM BILL, S. 3974 

Section 1: Contains the short title of the 
act. 

Section 2: Statement of findings, purposes, 
and policy. 

TITLE I—REPORTING AND DISCLOSURE 

Section 101 (a): Requires every labor or- 
ganization in an industry affecting com- 
merce to file with the Secretary of Labor a 
copy of its constitution and bylaws along 
with specific information detailing ite major 
internal operations. 

(b): Every such labor organization must 
also file a detailed and comprehensive report 
of the union’s financial operations. Under 
this section all trade unions dealing with 
employers whose operations affect commerce 
must file reports whether or not they desire 
to use the facilities of the NLRB. All of the 
information required to be reported by pres- 
ent law will be reported under this section. 
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(c): Requires every labor organization re- 
quired to report under title I to furnish 
information in such reports to each of its 
members in a form prescribed by the Secre- 
tary. Section 101 (b) permits the Secretary 
to exempt labor organizations with fewer 
than 200 members or annual gross receipts of 
less than $20,000 from the reporting require- 
ments of 101 (b) if he finds that such exemp- 
tion would not interfere with the attainment 
of the objectives of the act. 

Section 102 (a): Every official or employee 
of a labor organization other than clerical 
employees, as defined by the Secretary of La- 
bor, paid more than $5,000 in compensation 
and allowances in the preceding fiscal year is 
required to report to the Secretary of Labor 
any of six specified transactions in which 
he may have been involved for the preceding 
fiscal year which might constitute a conflict 
of interest. Reports from a union officer or 
employee are required only if they have been 
inyolved in any of the transactions enumer- 
ated in the subsection. 

(b): This subsection exempts publicly 
traded securities and other securities which 
are publicly regulated from the reporting 
requirements involved in subparagraphs 1, 
2, 3, 4, and 5 of subsection (a) of this 
section. 

(c): This subsection makes it clear that 
union officers and employees not involved in 
any of the course of dealings specified in sub- 
section (a) will not be required to file a 
report. 

Section 103 (a): This subsection requires 
every employer who spends more than $5,000 
in a fiscal year for activities intended to in- 
fluence employees in the exercise of their 
rights to organize and bargain collectively or 
who is a party to an arrangement under 
which another person undertakes to in any 
way affect or to interfere with these rights, 
to report annually to the Secretary of Labor. 
This report would have to contain informa- 
tion identifying the business, the names of 
the unions with which the employer has had 
dealings, details of the arrangement, and de- 
tailed financial data of expenditures for all 
labor-relations activity. 

(b) Requires reports from every labor re- 
lations consultant who has an agreement or 
arrangement with an employer to provide 
services intended to affect employees in the 
exercise of their rights to organize and bar- 
gain collectively or to provide an employer 
involved in a labor dispute with the service 
of paid informants or investigators for the 
purpose of interfering with, restraining, or 
coercing employees in the exercise of their 
rights under the National Labor Relations 
Act. These reports will be required to con- 
tain full information about the consultant’s 
business, receipts from any employer received 
for labor relations advice or services, dis- 
bursements of any kind in connection with 
such services and a detailed statement of the 
arrangement between the consultant and 
the employer. 

Section 104 (a): Specifies that the con- 
tents of reports and documents filed under 
sections 101, 102, and 103 should be public 
information and authorizes the Secretary to 
publish it and to use such information for 
statistical and research purposes, and to 
compile and publish studies and surveys 
based on the data contained in reports re- 
quired to be filed under title I. 

(b) Authorizes the Secretary to prescribe 
regulations permitting the inspection and 
examination by any person of the informa- 
tion contained in reports and documents 
filed under title I. 

(c) Authorizes the Secretary to furnish 
copies of reports filed under title I upon a 
payment of a charge based on the cost of 
the service, provided that the Secretary may 
make ayailable to a State agency copies of 
reports required to be filed under this title 
at no charge. 
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Section 105: Requires the maintenance and 
preservation of records and accounts of 
financial transactions necessary to verify 
reports required of union employer and labor 
relations consultants for such periods of 
time as the Secretary shall prescribe. 

Section 106 (a): Requires that reports re- 
quired by this title be filed within 90 days 
of the time of enactment or 60 days after 
-the date when any person first comes within 
the categories of those required to file such 
reports, whichever is later, and annually 
thereafter as the Secretary shall prescribe. 

(b) Authorizes the Secretary to issue rules 
and regulations prescribing the form, con- 
tent, and publication of reports and to pre- 
vent circumvention or evasion of reporting 
requirements. The Secretary is directed to 
provide simplified reporting forms for small 
unions and small business organizations but 
he is also given the power to require a full 
reporting form if he believes it desirable. 

(c) Authorizes and directs the Secretary, 
when he has probable cause to believe that 
any person or labor organization has violated 
any provision of the title, to make an investi- 
gation, inspect records, and ascertain all of 
the facts relevant to the report in question. 
This subsection also authorizes the Secre- 
tary to make a full report to the members of 
a labor organization concerning the facts re- 
quired to be reported, if any person or 
organization fails or refuses to file the re- 
ports, as required. 

Section 107: Forbids a labor organization 
to make loans to any officer or employee in 
excess of $1,500 and forbids employers to 
make any loan to an officer or an employee 
of a labor organization representing or seek- 
ing to represent his employees. 

Section 108 (a) and (b): Prescribes a fine 
of up to $10,000 or up to 1 year’s imprison- 
ment, or both, for willfully violating or fail- 
ing to comply with any provision of title I or 
the rules or regulations issued thereunder, 
willful false statements or misrepresentations 
of material facts or failure to disclose infor- 
mation required by the title. 

(c) Imposes a similar penalty upon any 
person who willfully destroys any books, rec- 
ords, reports, or statements required to be 
maintained under this title. 

(d) Assigns personal responsibility to the 
union and company officers required to sign 
reports under sections 101 and 103 for the 
filing and the accuracy of statements in the 
reports. 

Section 109 (a): Makes the embezzlement 
by an officer or employee of funds or assets 
of an organization exempt from taxation 
under section 501 (a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code a Federal crime, punishable by a fine 
not exceeding $10,000 or imprisonment not 
in excess of 5 years, 

(b) Permits an individual union member 
to sue in a United States district court for 
the recovery of money or property misappro- 
priated or misapplied by a union officer when 
the union, after having been requested to do 
so, fails to sue for the recovery of such prop- 
erty. A proceeding under this subsection 
cannot be brought except upon leave of the 
court, obtained upon verified application or 
good cause shown. Section provides for a 
reasonable recovery of counsel fees and the 
compensation of the member for expenses 
necessarily incurred in connection with the 
litigation. This subsection does not inter- 
fere with any legal or equitable remedy now 
available to a union member under State or 
Federal law. 

Section 110 (a): Amends chapter 101 of 
title 18 of the United States Code so as to 
punish persons making false entries or de- 
stroying the records of labor organizations 
with intent to injure or defraud or to mislead 
@ny person authorized by law to examine or 
inspect such records. Violation of this pro- 
vision would be subject to a fine of not more 
than $10,000 or imprisonment for not more 
than 5 years, or both. 
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- (b) Makes appropriate modifications in 
the analysis of the United States Code. 

Section 111: Establishes in the Department 
of Labor a Commissioner of Labor Reports, 
appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate, who would undertake to ful- 
fill all the responsibilities assigned by this 
act to the Secretary of Labor. 

TITLE Il—TRUSTEESHIPS 

Section 201 (a): Requires reports by na- 
tional or international unions to the Secre- 
tary within 30 days of establishment of 
trusteeships over subordinate unions (or 
within 30 days of enactment for existing 
trusteeships) and semiannually thereafter. 

The reports are to show: the union in 
trusteeship, the date trusteeship established, 
a detailed statement of the reason for trus- 
teeship and its continuance and the nature 
and extent of voting by members of the 
trusteed unions for convention delegates and 
national and international officers. 

(b) Provides the Secretary with the same 
rulemaking and publication powers he has 
under title I. 

(c), (d), and (e) Makes failure to report, 
false reports or concealment or destruc- 
tion of documents or records upon which 
report is based by responsible officers pun- 
ishable by a maximum $10,000 fine or im- 
prisonment for 1 year, or both. 

(f) Provides that reports made by labor 
organizations under this section shall be 
made available to each member of the labor 
organization. 

Section 202: Requires the establishment 
and administration of a trusteeship to be 
in conformity with the union constitution 
and for correcting either improper conduct, 
assuring the performance of agreements, re- 
storing democratic procedures, or the 
achievement of proper union objects. 

Section 203 (a): Makes it unlawful during 
trusteeship (1) to count members’ votes for 
convention delegates or national or inter- 
national officers if not by secret ballot in 
which all members in good standing could 
participate, or (2) to transfer to parent 
organization any funds of the trusteed union 
except regular per capita and assessments 
payable by nontrusteed unions. It is pro- 
vided that upon dissolution of the trustee- 
ship, assets may be distributed in accordance 
with the charter, constitution, or bylaws. 

(b) Makes violation of subsection (a) pun- 
ishable by a maximum $10,000 fine or im- 
prisonment for 1 year, or both. 

Section 204 (a): Provides that upon the 
written complaint of a member or subordi- 
nate union alleging violation of section 202 
or 203, the Secretary shall investigate and 
if he finds an unremedied violation, he may 
petition the appropriate Federal district 
court to enjoin and dissolve the trusteeship 
and for other appropriate relief. 

(b) Provides for place and manner of 
bringing suit. 

(c) This subsection provides that a 
trusteeship established by a labor organiza- 
tion (1) in conformity with the procedural 
requirements of its constitution and (2) au- 
thorized or ratified by the executive board 
of the labor organization after a hearing, 
shall be presumed valid for a period of 18 
months. This presumption may be re- 
butted by clear and convincing proof that 
the trusteeship was not established for the 
purposes allowable under section 202. After 
the expiration of 18 months there will be a 
presumption that the trusteeship is invalid 
in any proceeding brought by the Secretary 
to remove the subordinate union from the 
trusteeship unless the labor organization 
can show by clear and convincing proof that 
the continuation of the trusteeship is nec- 
essary for a purpose allowable under section 
202. If the labor organization can so show, 
the court may continue the trusteeship for 
a period not in excess of 1 additional year. 
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Section 205: Requires a report within 3 
years by the Secretary on operation of 
title IT, 

Section 206: Makes clear that Federal 
suits under title II are possible only upon 
suit initiated by the Secretary. But all 
other rights and remedies at law or in 
equity are specially preserved, with the 
limitation that when the Secretary does file 
a complaint the proceeding is to be exclusive 
and the result res judicata. 


TITLE HI—ELECTIONS 

Section 301 (a): Requires election by na- 
tional and international labor organizations 
(except a federation of such organizations) 
of constitutional officers including at least 3 
principal officers (1) at least once every 4 
years, (2) by secret ballot or delegates 
elected by secret ballot, and (3) in accord- 
ance with the union constitution. 

(b) Requires the election by local unions 
of constitutional officers including at least 3 
‘principal officers (1) at least once every 3 
years, (2) by secret ballot, and (3) in ac- 
cordance with the union constitution and 
bylaws. 

(c) Requires that members be given an 
opportunity to nominate and vote without 
coercion or restraint in selecting officers and 
delegates. Fifteen days notice of date and 
time of election is to be mailed to members 
unless the election is to be held at a time 
specified by the constitution and bylaws on 
file with the Secretary. Every member shall 
have one vote, and a member whose duties 
are checked off under a bargaining agree- 
ment is not to be disqualified for dues de- 
fault. Ballots and election records are to 
be preserved for 1 year. The union constitu- 
tion and bylaws are to govern the election 
to extent not inconsistent with the act. 

(d) Provides that in a convention where 
delegates are to choose officers, the union 
constitution and bylaws are to govern and 
delegate credentials, minutes, and conven- 
tion records pertaining to the election of of- 
ficers are to be preserved for 1 year after the 
election. 

(e) Provides that union funds are not to 
be used to promote individual candidacies in 
union elections subject to this title. Union 
Tunds may be used for expenses in 
connection with elections—for notices to 
members, statements to members of issues to 
be voted on, and other expenses required to 
conduct the election. 

(f) Provides that officers of a local union 
may be removed at any time for cause shown, 
upon notice and hearing and by action of a 
majority of the members in good standing. 
The Secretary is empowered to exempt any 
union from the provisions of this subsection 
if he finds that the union’s constitution and 
bylaws provides means for the removal of of- 
ficers guilty of misconduct substantially as 
effective as the requirements of the section. 

(g) Authorizes the Secretary to promul- 
gate rules and regulations prescribing stand- 
ards for implementing the provisions of sub- 
section (f). 

Section 302 (a): Provides for the filing of 
complaints with the Secretary by a member 
alleging violation of section 301 if he has 
(1) exhausted his remedies under the union 
constitution and bylaws or (2) invoked such 
remedies without obtaining a final determi- 
nation within 4 months. The election is pre- 
sumed valid until a final decision and the 
union affairs shall be conducted by the of- 
ficers elected or in the manner provided by 
the constitution and bylaws. 

(b) The Secretary is to investigate, and if 
he has probable cause to believe a violation 
of the election provisions has occurred and 
has not been remedied, he is, within 30 days 
of the filing of complaint or as soon there- 
after as possible -but not to exceed 60 days, 
to institute suit in Federal district court 
against the union to set aside the election 
and to order a new election, 
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(c) Provides for a trial of the issues by the 
district court. If the court finds (1) the 
elections were not held within the times re- 
quired by section 301 or (2) that a violation 
of section 301 did or reasonably could be ex- 
pected to affect the election result, the elec- 
tion is to be declared void and a new election 
held under the supervision of the Secretary, 
and so far as lawful and practical, in con- 
formity with the union constitution and by- 
laws. The Secretary is to certify the names 
of those elected to the court which shall, 
by decree, declare them to be the union’s 
officers. 

(d) An order directing an election is not 
appealable. Dismissal of the complaint or 
order declaring the election of union officers 
is to be appealable as the final judgment in 
a civil action. 

(e) Empowers Federal courts to protect 
union assets when it voids an election. 

Section 303: The duties, rights, and rem- 
edies of the election title are to be exclusive. 
They are not to be construed as altering or 
affecting rights under the National Labor 
Relations Act or the Railway Labor Act. 

Section 304: The election provisions are 
to become effective— 

(1) within 90 days for unions whose con- 
stitutions and bylaws can be modified to 
conform by its officers or interim governing 
bodies such as a general executive board or 
council; or 

(2) where appropriate modification is pos- 
sible only by convention, by the next con- 
vention or within 2 years after enactment, 
whichever is sooner. 

Section 305 (a): Prohibits a person con- 
victed of any felony from serving as a union 
officer, director, trustee, business agent, etc., 
prior to the restoration of his right to vote. 

(b) Prohibits any person, who after notice 
by the Secretary refuses to file a repcrt re- 
quired under title I, and who the Secretary 
after hearing on a written record determines 
to be in violation of the title, from holding 
union offices for 5 years after the final deter- 
mination of the violation. 

(c) Prohibits a person convicted of a vio- 
lation of the reporting requirements of title 
I from serving in the same offices. as in (a) 
or any union position paying more than 
$4,000 per year, for 5 years after final con- 
viction. A union is prohibited from know- 
ingly or willfully permitting such a person 
to take or hold office. 

(d) Violations of the prohibitions upon 
union office holding by persons convicted of 
named crimes is made punishable by a max- 
imum $10,000 fine, imprisonment for 1 year, 
or both. 

(e) Clarifies that a person shall be deemed 
to have been convicted under this section 
when a jury has arrived at a verdict or such 
verdict is finally sustained by an appeals 
court, whichever date is later. 


TITLE IV—-CODES OF ETHICAL PRACTICES— 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Section 401 (a): Declares that it is in the 
national interest that labor organizations 
and nationwide and industrywide associa- 
tions of employers engaged in industries 
affecting commerce should voluntarily adopt 
or subscribe to codes of ethical practices 
obligating such labor organizations or em- 
ployers, as the case may be, to adhere to 
principles and procedures of conduct which 
will effectively eliminate and prevent im- 
proper and unethical activities in the ad- 
ministration of their affairs, in the use and 
expenditure of their funds and in their 
relations with each other. 

Declares that codes of ethical practices 
applicable to national and international 
labor organizations should contain provi- 
sions which will safeguard the democratic 
rights and privileges of members and which 
will eliminate and prevent improper and 
unethical activities on the part of labor 
organizations or their subordinate locals or 
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any officer or agent thereof. Codes of ethical 
practices applicable to both labor organiza- 
tions and employers should contain methods 
and procedures to assure the effective imple- 
mentation and enforcement of the provi- 
sions of such codes. 

Provides that codes of ethical practices 
should contain appropriate provisions for 
publication of the provisions of the codes 
so that employers and employees in the 
industries affected and the public will be 
fully apprised as to the provisions of the 
codes 


(b) Provides that codes of ethical prac- 
tices shall not authorize or sanction any 
conduct on the part of any labor organiza- 
tion or employer or any officer, agent, or 
representative thereof which violates any 
Federal, State, or local law. 

Section 402 (a), (b), and (c): Establishes 
an Advisory Committee on Ethical Prac- 
tices to advise the Secretary on the ad- 
ministration of this act, including the pro- 
visions of title I, reporting and disclosure; 
title II, trusteeships; and title III, union 
elections; as well as title IV. 

Section 403: Provides that not later than 
3 years from the date of enactment of the 
bill the Secretary shall report to Congress 
on the progress achieved by labor organiza- 
tions and employers engaged in industries 
affecting commerce in the elimination of 
improper activities in the administration of 
their affairs and the use and expenditure 
of their funds with particular reference to 
the significance of the voluntary adoption 
of self-policing codes of ethical practices in 
achieving such results. 


TITLE V—DEFINITIONS 


Contains various definitions applicable to 
the act. 


TITLE VI-—AMENDMENTS TO THE LABOR-MANAGE- 
MENT RELATIONS ACT OF 1947, AS AMENDED 


Section 601: Clarifies the meaning of “su- 
pervisor.” The redefinition retains all of 
the indicia and tests of supervisory status 
contained in present law but makes clear 
that the types of authority enumerated must 
not only exist but also must be exercised 
effectively, whereas under the present defini- 
tion putative “authority” to recommend ac- 
tions of the kind enumerated is all that 
seems to be required. The redefinition 
would require that responsible direction of 
other employees must be “the principal 
function” in order for this attribute alone to 
make an employee a supervisor. 

Section 602: Directs the National Labor 
Relations Board to assert the full jurisdic- 
tion given it under the National Labor Re- 
lations Act. Provides that the Board may 
cede jurisdiction over cases in certain in- 
dustries to State agencies unless the State 
statute governing the disposition of such 
cases is inconsistent with the Federal law. 

Section 603 (a): Makes it an unfair labor 
practice for a labor organization to conduct 
“shakedown” picketing; i. e., picketing with 
no legitimate purpose but which is to force 
an employer to “buy off” the union official 
involved. It bans picketing to exact from 
an employer a payment for the enrichment 
of an individual as distinguished from bona 
fide picketing the purpose of which is im- 
provement in wages and working conditions 
for employees. 

(b) Makes applicable the “mandatory in- 
junction” provision of the act (sec. 10 (1)) 
to such picketing so as to provide a speedy 
remedy for such abuses. 

Section 604 (a): Permits an employer pri- 
marily engaged in the building and con- 
struction industry to enter into agreements 
with labor organizations despite the fact 
that the union’s majority status has not 
been established under section 9 of the act, 
The section also permits the union-shop 
provisions of such a contract to take effect 
within 7 days of hiring. No other change is 
made in union-security limitations now in 
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the law. The agreements could also provide 
for: Employer notification to the union of 
job openings and opportunity for the union 
to refer qualified applicants for the open- 
ings. Agreements for apprenticeship quali- 
fications, experience, industry, or geographi- 
cal seniority would be permissible to meet 
the peculiar needs of the industry. It is 
specifically provided .that a contract per- 
mitted by this section would not be a bar to 
a representation or decertification election if 
without the authorization of the section it 
would not be a bar to such an election. 

(b) To remove all doubt, it is specifically 
provided that the union security provisions 
of agreements permitted by (a) are subject 
to the limitations of State and Territorial 
law just as all collective agreements under 
section 8 (a) (3) are limited by the provi- 
sions of section 14 (b) of the National Labor 
Relations Act, 

Section 605: Amends the National Labor 
Relations Act to provide that economic 
strikers shall not be deprived of their right 
to vote in representation elections even 
though they have been replaced in the 
course of a lawful strike. 

Section 606: Amends present law so as to 
require employers to file non-Communist 
affidavits as a prerequisite to use of the fa- 
cilities of the NLRB. Under present law 
only trade union officers are required to file 
non-Communist oaths. 

Section 607: Amends section 302 (a) of the 
Labor Management Relations Act of 1947 so 
as to clarify an ambiguity which presently 
exists. Under present law it is illegal for an 
employer to pay or deliver anything of value 
to a representative of his employees. The 
purpose of these amendments to section 302 
is to forbid any payment or bribe by an em- 
ployer or anyone acting on his behalf, 
whether technically an agent or not. 

Section 608: Makes it unlawful to seek or 
‘accept payments made unlawful by section 
302 (a) of the Labor-Management Relations 
Act. This section makes unlawful the de- 
mand or acceptance of improper unloading 
fees from interstate truckers. A proviso 
exempts fees provided for in agreements 
which may be based upon tonnage unloaded, 
hours worked, etc., pursuant to good faith 
collective bargaining. 

Section 609: Conforms section 302 (c) to 
changes made in section 302 (b). It also 
provides that the general ban in section 302 
of the Labor-Management Relations Act up- 
on employer payments to unions is not to 
apply to employer payments to trust funds, 
in the building and construction industry, 
for pooled vacation benefits, or apprentice 
or other employee training programs. This 
provision is designed to remove doubts as to 
the propriety of such payments in this in- 
dustry. However, it is not intended to cast 
doubt upon the legality or propriety of such 
payments by employers in any other in- 
dustry. 

Section 610: Separability clause. 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Montana. 

Mr. METCALF. There have been 
comments made about the fact the bill 
that the gentleman is talking about, S. 
3974, was not brought up under suspen- 
sion of the rules immediately after it was 
sent over from the other body. I think 
it should be noted that there are only 
special legislative days when bills can be 
brought up under suspension of the rules. 
That bill did not pass the Senate until 
the 17th day of June, and the first spe- 
cial legislative day for suspension of the 
rules would have been the 7th of July. 
So, no matter what happened to the bill, 
whether it was referred to the committee 
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immediately or whatever else happened 
to it, it could not have been brought up 
except under a unanimous consent re- 
quest of the whole House until the 7th 
day of July. 

Mr. McGOVERN. The gentleman is 
correct. It is interesting that the criti- 
cisms that are being directed at the 
House in this matter are conflicting. We 
are being criticized on the one hand for 
not having brought the bill up under 
suspension earlier and on the other hand 
we are criticized for suggesting that the 
bill might be considered under the sus- 
pension route. So the critics have not 
gotten together on that point. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
in the first place I would like to con- 
gratulate the gentleman from South 
Dakota for the work he has done in this 
field, and certain other of his colleagues 
who are here present, who have pressed 
for this program. Certainly if this comes 
up—and I hope it will come up under 
suspension of the rules—I shall support 
the program. However, as the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. METCALF] has 
just pointed out, there was an oppor- 
tunity 30 days ago, or it will be 30 days 
tomorrow, when it could have come up— 
that is, on the 7th—when this program 
could have been presented to the House. 
That is the first point I would like to 
make, 

The second point I would like to make 
is that during those 30 days we could 
have—and by “we” I refer to members 
of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, of which the distinguished gen- 
tleman is a member—could have heard 
this bill and could have had it thor- 
oughly aired. Coming up at this late 
date it is rather a shame, although it is 
important and needed legislation. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I thank the gentle- 
man for his comments, because his par- 
ticipation indicates that what we are 
discussing here today is not a partisan 
matter, that this bill has strong support 
on both sides of the aisle. I think the 
gentleman will agree that at this point, 
there is little or no object in quibbling 
over whether the bill should have been 
brought up on July 7 or any other par- 
ticular date. The question is whether 
we should at this time take the course 
that is open to us and enact this bill into 
law. 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. On the other 
hand, the gentleman would certainly 
concede that doing this under suspension 
at the last minute is not the best way. 
The best way would have been to thor- 
oughly air it from both viewpoints, from 
the viewpoint of labor and from the 
viewpoint of management. 

Mr. McGOVERN. If the gentleman 
will permit me, I think I shall be able to 
point out why the judgment of the 
Speaker was verified, in the approach 
that he used. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join in commending the gentleman for 
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his forthright statement today on this 
issue and, like him, I was delighted that 
our colleague from New York, a member 
of the committee, would join with us in 
advocating that this is the only course 
left to be taken for this legislation. 

I think if any criticism can be made 
of our committee—and I think some is 
justified—it is probably that we did not 
mount the type of hearings that the 
McClellan committee has been conduct- 
ing for 20 months, many months ago be- 
cause, if we were to legislate in this field, 
our committee, which is a 30-man com- 
mittee—it is a cumbersome committee 
for that reason—obviously would have 
had to take several months. We began 
hearings on the scholarship bill, which 
we shall consider tomorrow, in late Jan- 
uary or early February and completed 
action on the bill 3 or 4 weeks ago. 
That is an indication of the thorough 
manner in which our committee nor- 
mally handles legislation. 

So I feel that some criticism is war- 
ranted but I think the wrong decision 
probably was made many months ago. 
I quite agree, and I hope my colleagues 
on the floor agree, that having failed to 
make that decision, in this late hour of 
the session there now is no choice but 
to take the bill up by the suspension-of- 
the-rules route or have no bill at all. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. If the gentle- 
man will yield further, the gentleman 
and I are personal friends and the gen- 
tleman and I have discussed this ques- 
tion. There seems to be unanimity at 
least on this question, that it is true 
this is the only route that is left. The 
point I was trying to make is that I am 
sorry it is the only route, because I 
think it is a bad method of procedure 
at this stage of the session. 

Mr. UDALL. I share the gentleman’s 
regret. We acted on a farm bill today 
under suspension. It was regrettable 
and Members deplored it, but in order 
to get business done we had to act that 
way. The Senate on the Alaska state- 
hood bill rubberstamped it and took it 
just as the House sent it over; but again, 
there were special considerations there. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I want to make my 
own position clear. Naturally I wish we 
had ample time to proceed with full- 
scale hearings on this legislation. There 
are some amendments I should like to 
offer that I think would substantially 
improve the legislation. But the point I 
was trying to make is that at this time 
those are idle gestures. There is no op- 
portunity in this session if we want a 
labor bill to do anything other than 
vote the Senate measure either up or 
down. That is what I am pleading for 
here today. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Assuming for 
the sake of discussion this might be con- 
sidered a bad bill, is that better than no 
bill at all? I am inclined to think it is. 

Mr. McGOVERN. No; I would say a 
bad bill is not better than no bill at all, 
but I would very strongly deny that this 
is a bad bill. I think it is a major con- 
tribution in the direction of cleaning 
up that sector of the labor-management 
field that is corrupt, and that the 
American people want corrected. It 
would be incorrect to say this is a bad 
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bill. It may be an imperfect bill, but not 
a bad bill. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I will accept the 
gentleman’s words, “an imperfect bill.” 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I think the 
gentleman has stated the feeling of 
many of us. I certainly heartily con- 
cur in what he has said. There can be 
no question in my mind that the re- 
cent effort, which has been a very ex- 
tensive one, to indicate to many Mem- 
bers of this House that there should be 
no vote on this bill, comes from exactly 
the same people who were demanding 
action as a result of the disclosures by 
the committee in the other body just a 
little while ago. Suddenly, now, because 
they have found what they consider to 
be a little imperfection in the bill, they 
have grasped that as a reason why we 
should do nothing at all. I think their 
motives can properly be questioned. I 
think and hope the Members of this 
House will have an opportunity to vote 
for what may be an imperfect bill but 
one to which we will have an oppor- 
tunity to offer amendments, as soon as 
next January. I hope and believe we 
will have the opportunity of voting by 
the method the gentleman has described. 
We will have an opportunity to show the 
sincerity of the Members of this House 
who believe that organized labor wants 
to clean house, wants to accept its re- 
sponsibility. If we do that, it seems to 
me we will have done a real service 
to the rank and file of union mem- 
bers, and have done in our own way 
what I think the country wants, which 
is labor legislation which is not puni- 
tive legislation against either employers 
or labor unions. If we follow that 
course, it seems to me, we are on the 
right road. 

Mr. McGOVERN. What the gentle- 
man has just said is underscored by the 
fact that the ethical practices committee 
of the AFL-CIO has been in the fore- 
front of the fight to clean up this one 
sector, and a small sector, in the labor- 
management field that needs correction 
and reform. I am sure this bill has the 
overwhelming endorsement of respon- 
sible labor leadership and responsible 
leadership in the field of business. Cer- 
tainly the American people as a whole 
are demanding that the Congress act 
in this respect. 

It is interesting to me that in the 
other body this measure passed by a 
margin of 88 to 1 after extensive hear- 
ings with numerous opportunities for 
amendment, ample public discussion, 
and public attention centered on the 
issue. I am at a loss to understand the 
tremendous objections that are being 
raised now by even some of the same 
People that endorsed this measure on 
the other side. 

Mr. UDALL. If the gentleman will 
yield further, to round out this discus- 
sion I want to clarify the record on one 
point. I think one of the most serious 
charges made last week was that made 
against the Honorable Speaker of this 
House. It came from the other side 
of the Capitol. It came from downtown, 
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that by keeping the Senate bill on his 
desk for, I think, 41 days, that he had 
deprived the House committee of the 
right to consider the bill and, therefore, 
was responsible, so it was said, for kill- 
ing the legislation. There is something, 
I think, that should be on the record in 
this regard. At the suggestion of a Re- 
publican Member of the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor whom I 
esteem and with whom I was discussing 
strategy with regard to getting action 
on the Kennedy-Ives bill, a week later 
on June 25 I introduced the very bill 
that was sitting on the Speaker’s desk, 
It bears the number H. R. 13135. That 
bill was sent over to the committee. I 
advised the staff that it was the iden- 
tical bill that had passed, which was 
on the Speaker’s desk, and the reason I 
had introduced it was that if any Mem- 
ber or any subcommittee wished to take 
that up, and any Member wished to call 
it up for a vote of any kind in the full 
committee, the bill was there and, there- 
fore, no one could complain of the ac- 
tion taken by the Speaker. Of course, it 
is quite apparent now that these criti- 
cisms were premature. Indeed, I think 
before this is over we are hoping that 
these critics will be proven quite wrong. 
I want to say that to clarify the record 
with regard to the Speaker of the House 
because I believe that his action in 
keeping this bill on his desk was solely 
for the purpose of keeping this avenue 
open. This avenue is still open not- 
withstanding the fact that the bill was 
subsequently sent to the committee and 
all the Speaker need do under the rules 
of the House is to recognize any Mem- 
ber to call up the bill for consideration 
under suspension of the rules. So that 
criticism, I think, was grossly unfair 
and was unjustified when all these facts 
are known. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, McGOVERN. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Assuming that what 
the gentleman just said is true, the re- 
sponsibility for holding up this legisla- 
tion rests squarely on the shoulders of 
the Democratic Party. You have the 
majority in the House. You have a ma- 
jority in the Committee on Education 
and Labor. The Speaker of the House 
is a Democrat. What is the use of try- 
ing to pass the buck around. Some of 
you have got it. 

Mr. UDALL. The gentleman, I hope, 
and devoutly hope, is going to have a 
chance to vote on this legislation, and I 
think he is going to have that chance as 
a result of the policy of the Democratic 
Party to enact labor reform legislation 
at this session of the Congress. Further, 
as to the point he makes in putting the 
responsibility on the Democratic Party, 
we will bear that responsibility and I 
think we will see to it that the gentle- 
man has an opportunity to cast his vote 
on the Kennedy-Ives bill. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I would like to say 
to the gentleman from Michigan that 
that is exactly the reason why some of us 
are bringing this matter to the atten- 
tion of the House at this time. We 
Members on the majority side do feel our 
responsibility and we sincerely hope that 
the House of Representatives will have 
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an opportunity to cast its vote on this 
very important matter before we ad- 
journ. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield. 

Mr. UDALL. If I may have the atten- 
tion of our colleague, the gentleman from 
Michigan, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man if he will not join us here today 
since this is the tail end of the session 
and join us in a call for a vote under 
suspension of the rules on this legislation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No; I will not. I 
think the Kennedy-Ives bill is worse than 
no bill at all. It is merely a coverup for 
the politicians of both parties. 

Mr. UDALL. Does the gentleman say 
that, notwithstanding the fact that 88 
Members of the other body including the 
gentleman from his State voted for it? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I do not care who 
approved of it over there. I have been 
on the Committee on Education and 
Labor since 1940 and in a period of 18 
years I have seen them in action time 
and time again and the present action is 
but a repetition of what has happened 
before. It is an evasion either because of 
lack of courage or lack of inclination to 
enact effective labor legislation which 
would curb the racketeers. 

Mr. UDALL. In other words, the gen- 
tleman is right and 88 Members of the 
other body are wrong? 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.McGOVERN. Iyield. 

Mr. METCALF. The gentleman from 
Michigan remembers that we served to- 
gether on the Committee on Education 
and Labor in the 83d Congress and we 
held hearings day after day and day after 
day and printed thousands of pages of 
testimony on labor-management rela- 
tions and the Taft-Hartley Act and that 
was the most abortive series of hearings 
ever held by any committee of the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What? The Taft- 
Hartley Act? That is the law which they 
said if it was enacted would destroy the 
unions and under the Taft-Hartley Act 
the membership of the unions has in- 
creased. 

Mr. METCALF. The gentleman will 
remember, too, that when his party was 
in control of the Congress we held the 
most abortive hearings on labor-man- 
agement problems that were ever held. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Why you got the 
best legislation that was ever enacted. 

Mr. METCALF. We got no legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
cline to yield further. 

I just want to say one final word, Mr. 
Speaker. It seems to me from the very 
outset that the two major threats to the 
passage of reform legislation have come 
from the extremists on both sides of this 
issue. There is a small but vocal group 
that insists on a bill that is so punitive, 
it would have no chance of approval by 
a majority in the Congress. On the 
other hand, you have a group that wants 
no legislation at all. It is because the 
Congress, the committees of the Con- 
gress, are caught between these two ex- 
treme groups that legislation in this field 
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has been delayed so long. I think the 
time has come for us to recognize we 
now have before us a reasonable com- 
promise proposal. Nobody says it is a 
perfect bill or a perfect proposal, but this 
is a proposal that treats with reasonable 
fairness the groups represented on both 
sides of this issue. 

Mr. Speaker, I will close with a quota- 
tion from my hometown newspaper, the 
Mitchell Daily Republican, that ex- 
presses my own views on this matter: 

The Senate measure is a reasonable one, 
which was amended to coincide with sug- 
gestions made by Secretary Mitchell at the 
last minute. 

The measure is 2 compromise between the 
views of those who would like to place the 
labor movement in a vise that would squeeze 
the life out of it, and those who for politi- 
cal or other selfish reasons would like to see 
no labor legislation at all. As such, it is 
believed to be the best possible bill that could 
be gotten at this time. 


I am very happy to report to the 
House that the Speaker has under very 
serious consideration the matter of 
bringing this bill up for a vote in the 
House, and I am hoping that all of us 
will have a chance to cast our vote for 
or against substantial labor reform be- 
fore we go back to our homes this sum- 
mer. 


RETIREMENT CREDIT FOR TIME 
SPENT AT MILITARY ACADEMIES 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
Recorp; that I may vacate the special 
order granted to me for tonight, but that 
I may be permitted to address the House 
for 10 minutes on tomorrow, Friday, and 
on Monday. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 21 last, I spoke regard- 
ing a certain injustice in the military 
pay legislation relating to the crediting 
of time spent at the Military Academies 
for retirement purposes. In other words, 
officers graduating prior to 1916 are per- 
mitted to count this time for longevity 
credit for retirement purposes, while 
those officers who graduated after 1916 
are denied the right to credit this time. 
Of course, this is an injustice which 
should be corrected by the Congress at 
the earliest possible time. 

This injustice which I have spoken 
about from time to time and tried to 
bring to the attention of the Congress 
and the Pentagon for corrective action 
is extremely well illustrated by the re- 
cent landing operations of American 
forces in Lebanon. It is a fact that ap- 
proximately 300 Naval Academy mid- 
shipmen on training duty at sea partici- 
pated in the troop-landing operations in 
Lebanon. Vice Adm. Charles R. Brown, 
in command of the 6th Fleet in the Medi- 
terranean, is alleged to have told the 
midshipmen, “Well done. Good luck, 
Godspeed, and hurry back with that big, 
broad stripe.” 

Now here is a group of men attending 
the United States Naval Academy for 
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their naval training who actually en- 
gaged in a military operation under or- 
ders of superior officers in accord with 
the orders of the Commander in Chief, 
the President of the United States, and 
yet these men are held as not serving 
their country and therefore are unable 
to credit their training time for retire- 
ment purposes. Just how absurd can we 
be? This is rank injustice, and an in- 
justice which the Congress of the United 
States and the people of this country 
should not tolerate. 

I herewith bring this matter to the 
attention of the Pentagon that the proper 
officials introduce legislation in the next 
Congress to remedy this injustice. 


PRESIDENT’S CRITICISM OF THE 
ATOMIC AUTHORIZATION BILL 
ANALYZED AND ANSWERED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House the 
gentleman from California [Mr. HOLI- 
FIELD] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 4 the President reluctantly signed 
the atomic energy authorization bill 
which had been sponsored and supported 
by a unanimous bipartisan membership 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. This bill had also passed the 
House and Senate with only nominal 
opposition to certain sections. 

The President issued a statement list- 
ing a number of objections to the bill. 
Today I intend to answer his objections 
and to categorically refute each of his 
arguments. In answering these objec- 
tions, I realize that they were inspired, 
if not actually written, by someone else. 
So often the dead hand of the past seeks 
to guide the future, and I consider this 
another case of carryover from a past 
which many would like to bury and for- 
get. 

The Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy has an enviable record of lead- 
ership in the development of the atom 
for peace and war. It does not take 
second place in the record of sponsor- 
ship for projects which today are the 
pride of our scientific and industrial 
community and the military strength of 
our Nation. 

The projects which I will now name 
were vigorously sponsored by the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. In many 
instances we had opposition or lethargy 
on the part of various people in the ex- 
ecutive branch, people who should have 
been leading but who were either drag- 
ging their feet or obstructing. This is 
not intended to be a blanket indictment 
of all the people in the executive branch 
who were concerned in these projects. 
In every instance the Joint Committee 
had support from some of the people 
in the executive departments concerned. 
The list herewith presented is only par- 
tial but is indicative of the importance 
of the Joint Committee’s vision and 
leadership: 

First. Development of the hydrogen 
weapon. 

Second. Development of the Nautilus 
submarine. 

Third. Acceleration of domestic pro- 
duction of uranium, 
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Fourth. Advocacy of large power re- 
actor construction such as the Shipping- 
port reactor. 

Fifth. Development of small weapons. 

Sixth. Advocacy of the natural 
uranium gas or watercooled reactor. 

Seventh. Research and development 
of a method to burn plutonium as a fuel 
(plutonium recycle). 

Eighth. Increased plutonium produc- 
tion. 

Ninth. Vigorous support of all types 
of peacetime application of the atom. 

Tenth. Advocacy of the nuclear pro- 
pelled aircraft program. 

This partial list of programs to which 
we have given vigorous leadership speaks 
for itself. The projects to which the 
President objects are included in the 
list given. I wish to consider them in 
the order contained in the President’s 
message. 

NEED FOR MORE PLUTONIUM 


First, the Joint Committee believes 
that we are facing a tremendous need 
for more plutonium. The development 
of new and varied types of small and 
special-purpose weapons will demand a 
much greater production of plutonium 
than our present reactors can produce. 
I include in the extended field of small 
and special-type weapons the whole field 
of missiles and antimissile missiles, naval 
torpedoes, and Polaris-type weapons; 
every type of tactical weapon which is 
now planned for our Army and Air 
Force; and everything in the weapon 
field outside of the strategic weapons of 
the Strategic Air Command. 

Who supports the Joint Committee in 
this sponsorship of more plutonium? 
Since 1956 the Joint Chiefs of Staff have 
supported this concept. 

The scientists who have been charged 
with the development of these varied 
types of weapons have vigorously, over a 
period of several years, advocated addi- 
tional plutonium production. Most re- 
cently, and most significantly, the Sub- 
committee on Military Applications of 
the Joint Committee received in June 
1958 a report from a distinguished group 
of nuclear experts, whom it had ap- 
pointed to study this problem, urging 
strongly the accelerated production of 
more plutonium and deploring the in- 
adequacy of currently planned produc- 
tion to meet even the minimum future 
needs of the armed services. 

These experts include Gordon Dean, 
former Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and now senior vice presi- 
dent of General Dynamics Corp.; Dr. 
John Harold Lampe, dean of engineer- 
ing, North Carolina State College, a lead- 
ing authority and educator in the field 
of engineering with broad background 
in nuclear energy; Dr. John A. Wheeler, 
professor of physics, Palmer Physics 
Laboratory, Princeton University, who is 
world-renowned as the codiscoverer of 
uranium—235; and J. Kenneth Mansfield, 
assistant to the director, nuclear divi- 
sion, Combustion Engineering Co., who 
previously was for many years chief of 
special projects on the staff of the Joint 
Committee. 

They also concluded that a major ex- 
pansion of facilities for plutonium is 
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not only urgently necessary but is, at 
the same time, economically sound. 

Even though a copy of this report has 
been furnished to the Secretary of De- 
fense, it obviously has not received the 
attention of the President in view of his 
criticisms of the legislation. 

Although the President now says that 
the necessity for more plutonium for 
military purposes is not established, I 
call to your attention that on January 
27, 1958, an administration draft of leg- 
islation was sent to our committee and 
introduced by our chairman, Mr. Dur- 
HAM. This draft contained a section 55 
which in turn sought to authorize a fund 
of $200 million for the purchase of plu- 
tonium from European sources. If we 
do not need more plutonium in August, 
why did the President ask for authority 
last January to buy plutonium abroad? 

Now let the record show that Secre- 
tary of Defense Wilson did not support 
his Chiefs of Staff. Let it also show 
that the new Secretary of Defense, Mr. 
McElroy, has failed to support his pres- 
ent Chiefs of Staff on this recommenda- 
tion. 

But the Chiefs who have the field re- 
sponsibility for national defense have 
been crying for more plutonium since 
1956. 

How do we get more plutonium? We 
have to build plutonium-making facto- 
ries. How long does it take? It will 
take between 344 and 4 years to build 
a large plant, once it is started. This 
is why we cannot wait until hostilities 
occur before we start building new plu- 
tonium facilities. We can not wave a 
wand in our hour of weapon need and 
create the finished product. The plu- 
tonium must exist and be fashioned in- 
to weapons ready for use in the hour 
of need. 

One additional compelling reason is 
that several of our present plutonium- 
producing reactors at Hanford are 15 
years old. We do not know how long 
they will function. We do know that 
they produce very costly plutonium. A 
modern plant would produce plutonium 
cheaper and more efficiently. It would 
pay for its capital investment in a very 
few years. 

CONVERTIBLE FEATURE OF PLUTONIUM REACTOR 


In his message the President not only 
criticized the building of a large modern 
plutonium-producing reactor at Han- 
ford, but he criticized the provision in 
the reactor of certain factors which 
could make such a reactor convertible 
to electric power production. He there- 
by failed to understand or was misin- 
formed as to important economic fac- 
tors. For several years the General 
Electric Co. has managed the large Han- 
ford plutonium reactors. One inevita- 
ble result of atomic fission in a reactor is 
the production of heat. Wehave dumped 
billions of British thermal units into the 
Columbia River at the Hanford site. 
This heat could have been used, had the 
reactors been designed for heat utiliza- 
tion, to produce electricity. The Han- 
ford reactor site currently uses 300,000 
to 315,000 kilowatts of electricity which 
the Government buys from the Bonne- 
ville grid system. The General Electric 
Co. made a study of a new type of dual 
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purpose reactor, that would not only 
produce plutonium more cheaply, but 
would also produce—as a by-product— 
great quantities of electricity cheaply. 
The electricity produced thereby, could 
furnish all the electricity needed by the 
Hanford plants. In the event of dis- 
armament, the electricity could be 
turned into the Bonneville grid and help 
to amortize the original capital cost of 
the reactor. In such an event, the plu- 
tonium would be used as a fuel for the 
reactor. 

So we see that the economics of the 
convertible feature of the reactor were 
well justified by the General Electric 
Co.’s study and by scientific and engi- 
neering experts. It is important to note 
that every member of the Atomic Energy 
Commission testified in favor of the con- 
vertible feature of the new plutonium 
reactor. But the President, on the ad- 
vice of his private atomic adviser, criti- 
cized the project and stated he consid- 
ered it unsound to proceed. 

TIME LIMITATIONS 


The President’s next criticism in his 
message was directed at what he called 
limitations on the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s management of atomic power 
development and stated that these lim- 
itations would “impede rather than ac- 
celerate the achievement of economic 
atomic power.” 

The Joint Committee’s experience over 
the past 12 years has been just the oppo- 
site. It has been our encouragement and 
legislative authorization and direction 
that has accelerated atomic development 
in every field. I have listed some 10 of 
the important programs that we have 
legislated into existence and spurred into 
various states of progress. We simply 
deny the President’s shallow statement 
and say that it is contrary to the record. 

GAS-COOLED REACTOR 


The President next criticized the com- 
mittee’s legislative provisions for the 
gas-cooled, graphite moderated, natural 
or slightly enriched uranium reactor. He 
advised the Appropriation Committees 
of the Senate and House to deny the $51 
million appropriation for this project. 
As an afterthought he stated that if pri- 
vate industry failed to offer to build such 
a reactor he would request funds for 
Government construction “if this proves 
the sound course of action.” 

The Joint Committee has several years 
of effort behind it in their endeavor to 
get a large-scale reactor of this type 
built. The stubborn opposition of 
former Chairman Strauss has prevented 
our effort from being successful. In 
the meantime Great Britain has built a 
number of such large reactors—they are 
producing large quantities of electricity 
for the British grids. More important 
perhaps is the fact that they are out- 
competing us in the world’s markets. 
Their great appeal is that their fuel— 
natural uranium—is obtainable in the 
world free market. The types of re- 
actors built by American manufacturers 
require a special enriched fuel, of which 
we have a monopoly. A foreign buyer of 
an American reactor must be dependent 
on us for the monopoly type fuel our 
reactors require. Many potential for- 
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eign buyers are hesitant in buying re- 
actors from us for this reason. Part of 
this hesitancy is based on political con- 
siderations. We claim economic ad- 
vantages for enriched fuel but such 
claims to date have not overcome this 
fear of being dependent on a monopoly 
type fuel. 

For these and other reasons the Joint 
Committee has favored the development 
of a natural uranium fuel type reactor. 
We wanted a complete line of reactors 
for international competition. A year 
ago we directed that the AEC make a 
design study of such a reactor. The 
Congress approved our suggested $3 mil- 
lion appropriation for this purpose. 
The Kaiser Co. was chosen by the 
AEC to make the study and following 
our legislative direction they made a 
feasibility and design report to our com- 
mittee on April 1, 1958. Four months 
have passed and under our legislative 
authorization bill which was passed and 
became law August 4, we provided 
for an additional 6 months in which 
private industry could propose and con- 
summate a negotiated contract to build 
such a reactor. This 6-month time 
period for private proposal and nego- 
tiation was the period specifically re- 
quested by the AEC for this purpose. 
The AEC joined the Joint Committee in 
advocating this reactor and the Budget 
Bureau approved the project. Now the 
President has refuted the action of his 
Commission, his Budget Bureau and the 
Joint Committee, because someone who 
has his ear has interposed his obstruc- 
tive ideas on the subject. It is evident 
that the dead hand of the past still 
interferes with the progress of atomic 
reactor technology. 

PRIVATE INDUSTRY HAS FAILED 


As a matter of record, private industry 
has acknowledged in testimony before 
our committee that they cannot spend 
the millions required to achieve economic 
atomic power. Private proposals have 
slowed down to a stop for all practical 
purposes. A few projects are being built, 
and very few of these with exclusively 
private funds. Even those few are being 
aided with Government funds in one 
way or another. Enriched fuel is being 
furnished by the Government for fuel 
rod inventory purposes with low interest 
rental—waiver of heavy water charges— 
free research and development informa- 
tion running into many millions of dol- 
lars of taxpayers funds: all of this free 
Government help is being given. But 
this is not all. The Government has had 
to build large experimental-type reactors 
such as the sodium reactor experiment 
at Santa Susana, Calif.; the experi- 
mental boiling-water reactor at Argonne; 
an advanced model of the fast breeder 
type of reactor costing $29 million; and 
has granted $7 million to help the Penn- 
sylvania Power and Light Co. in their 
project—all of this because private in- 
dustry has failed to do the job they 
promised they could do in 1954 and 1955. 

Then there are the cooperative proj- 
ects where the Government finances, 
builds, and owns the reactors—the proj- 
ects of consumers of Nebraska; Piqua, 
Ohio; Elk River, Minn.; and Chugach, 
Alaska. So when the President advo- 
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cates further delay in the gas-cooled 
natural uranium type of reactor you can 
understand the skepticism which some of 
us on the Joint Committee have. 

Industry has had, since 1953, the op- 
portunity to build such a reactor. But, 
the Strauss program had no room for 
it. So, today we do not have a reactor 
of this type to meet British competition 
in the world market. 

The President’s promise to ask for 
funds at some indefinite time in the fu- 
ture, “if this proves at that time to be 
the sound course of action,” has a hollow 
sound. It has a familiar sound, too. It 
is full of weasel words, hedges, and loop- 
holes. It sounds like a certain news re- 
lease of the old Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion which announced the detection of 
the underground atomic explosion in Ne- 
vada in these words: 

The earth waves were recorded at seis- 
mological stations at Los Angeles, about 250 
miles, airline, from the shot mesa. This 
was the maximum distance at which the 
shock was recorded. 


Days later, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission had to admit that— 
Seismological stations of the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey as far away as 
College, Alaska, about 2,320 miles from the 
shot mesa, recorded the earth waves. 
DENIAL OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
FACILITIES 
I come now to the last project criticism 
of the President. Let me quote the Presi- 
dent's own paragraph on this point: 
Fourth, the bill authorizes construction 
research facilities totaling $39 million in ad- 
dition to those I requested and also the 
design of 4 power reactors. These are not 
undesirable projects, but they have been 
included without adequate consideration of 
other pressing governmental needs requiring 
funding in fiscal year 1959. 


This lump sum of $39 million is for 
the construction of vitally needed re- 
search facilities, improvements of our 
basic research tools—the cyclotron and 
bevatron, additional laboratory equip- 
ment, and laboratories for the key prob- 
lems of metallurgy and ceramic experi- 
mental facilities. This need was estab- 
lished by the testimony of our most dis- 
tinguished scientists. Dr. Libby, the 
scientific member of the Commission, 
testified that in his opinion these proj- 
ects were of top priority. The Joint 
Committee, I believe, was unanimous in 
their approval. The President admits 
that these are not undesirable projects. 
He rules them out on fiscal consideration 
alone. 

BUDGET FREEZE WILL BE PRESIDENT’S 
RESPONSIBILITY 

Now I have finished with the Presi- 
dent’s message. It means that the 
Budget Bureau will, at his orders, freeze 
these items, even though authorized and 
appropriated for by Congress in this ses- 
sion. It means unnecessary delay in 
scientific research and development in 
our laboratories. It means further de- 
lay in our atomic power program and it 
may mean a serious deficiency in our 
plutonium weapons 4 or 5 years from 
today. The President and his atomic 
adviser will bear the responsibility—not 
the Congress. 
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EURATOM 


One closing note—the Joint Commit- 
tee is being urged to rush through legis- 
lation for a huge international power 
reactor building program for six Euro- 
pean nations, known as Euratom. It 
will cost the United States taxpayers in 
loans guarantees and research grants an 
unknown number of millions of dollars; 
present evidence indicates that $700 
million American tax dollars will be in- 
volved. The President has no qualms 
about this program which is uncertain 
and indefinite in many areas. The 
Atomic Energy Commission advocates 
haste in legislation and trust in future 
good intensions. Neither the President, 
the State Department, nor the Atomic 
Energy Commission are willing to follow 
the last paragraph of the President’s 
message, although hundreds of millions 
of dollars, United States dollars, will be 
involved. 

Here are his words: 


I feel obliged to urge the Congress to 
guard more vigilantly against the ever- 
present tendency to burden the Government 
with programs such as those I have here de- 
scribed, the relative urgency and essentiality 
of which have not been solidly determined. 


Mr. Speaker, under permission hereto- 
fore granted, I append an editorial from 
the Washington Post of August 6, 1958, 
and a copy of the President’s statement 
on the atomic energy authorization bill: 


[From the Washington Post of August 6, 
1958) 
PISSIONABLE POLITICS 


The President’s grumpy message approving 
atomic power development legislation is a 
mark of the lingering influence wielded by 
Adm. Lewis Strauss. This is indeed a fretful 
sign. It means that the Euratom Treaty now 
before the Joint Atomic Energy Committee 
is being imperiled to appease the narrow 
views of Mr. Strauss. It also means that Mr. 
Strauss has undercut the influence of his 
successor, John A. McCone, as Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. Apparently, 
in this maneuver, Mr. Strauss worked in har- 
ness with Under Secretary of Defense Don- 
ald Quarles, who, as a foe of additional prepa- 
ration for limited war, has his own reasons 
for opposing the additional plutonium pro- 
duction facilities authorized by the $386 mil- 
lion bill. 

Mr. Strauss, who now wears the hat of 
Presidential adviser on atoms for peace, seem- 
ingly feels that public development of atomic 
power is akin tooriginal sin. Thus, he appar- 
ently wheedled the President into making an 
unusual appeal to Congress to withhold ap- 
propriations for power projects authorized in 
the bill. One principal project is for a $145 
million plutonium production reactor. The 
question of whether more plutonium is nec- 
essary has become involved in the larger de- 
bate on limited nuclear wars. It is worth 
noting that the Joint Chiefs of Staff do not 
share Mr. Quarles’ views on plutonium. 

The net effect of this complex backstage 
jockeying is to infuriate members of the 
Joint Atomic Energy Committee, where the 
administration-backed Euratom legislation is 
awaiting action. Senator AnpERSON—unfor- 
tunately, we think—has implied that Eura- 
tom would be held as a hostage until the 
AEC appropriations were finally approved. 
Mr. ANDERSON and his colleagues have reason 
to be angry; after all, it was assumed that 
Mr. Strauss had retired from the AEC in fact 
as well as in name. But it would be an un- 
worthy gesture for the Joint Committee to 
ayenge itself by balking United States par- 
ticipation in Euratom. The many urgent 
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reasons for joining in this program for de- 
veloping atomic power in Europe have not 
been changed by the tricky politicking in the 
White House, and the Joint Committee would 
do itself credit by giving Euratom the en- 
thusiastic endorsement it deserves. 


PRESIDENT’S STATEMENT ON AEC AUTHORIZA- 
TION BILL 

(WasHincTon, August 4.—Following is the 
text of President Eisenhower's statement to- 
day on signing an authorization bill for the 
Atomic Energy Commission.) 

Because it advances various atomic energy 
projects required for defense and peaceful 
purposes, I have today approved the bill 
H. R. 13121. Certain of its provisions are 
undesirable, however. On these I have a 
brief comment. 

First, the bill authorizes $145 million for 
an additional plutonium production reactor. 
Distinguished citizens have advocated this 
project, and I have carefully weighed their 
views. It needs to be understood, first, that 
military requirements govern our need for 
more plutonium production capacity, and, 
second, that the executive agency to which 
I look for dependable estimates of these re- 
quirements is the Department of Defense. 
That Department advises me—and I agree— 
that the necessity for more plutonium for 
military purposes is not established. The 
Department is now reassessing these require- 
ments in a study which involves present and 
future weapons systems and force structures 
and their relation to the Nation's overall 
defense plans. Until this study is com- 
pleted, and unless it solidly establishes to 
my satisfaction the necessity for so large a 
project, I consider it unsound to proceed. 


OPPOSES POWEE REACTOR 


No less questionable is a provision making 
this reactor convertible for the generation 
of electrical power. The design would cost 
$25 million more than a regular production 
reactor of comparable size. Fifty-nine mil- 
lion dollars more would be needed later to 
convert it for the generation of approxi- 
mately 300,000 kilowatts of electric power 
for eventual sale to the public. Reliable 
economic data supporting this heavy ex- 
penditure by the Government are wholly 
lacking. Again, I consider it unsound to 
proceed. 


Second, this legislation limits in various 
ways the Commission’s management of 
atomic power development as well as other 
public or private participation in the pro- 
gram. By discouraging private proposals, 
these limitations impede rather than ac- 
celerate the achievement of economic atomic 
power. Moreover, they tend to involve the 
Government unnecessarily in the construc- 
tion and operation of full-scale atomic pow- 
er plants. The principle is well established 
that it is unwise to legislate detailed ad- 
ministrative and technical procedures. 

Third—and a specific example of such 
limitations—the Commission's negotiations 
with industry for the construction of a $51 
million gas-cooled power reactor are made 
subject to unduly restrictive time limits. 


ASSAILS TIME LIMITS 


Statutory time limits on complex technical 
and financial negotiations discourage in- 
dustry proposals and hinder the Commis- 
sion’s orderly review and negotiations of 
those proposals. These restrictions could 
well force the Government into an avoid- 
able capital investment of $51 million and 
large operating expenditures for years to 
come. 

In these circumstances, I suggest to Con- 
gress the wisdom of withholding appropria- 
tions at this session for the construction of 
this reactor. Should industry develop pro- 
posals for construction and operation of this 
type of reactor, I shall in the next session 
recommend appropriations to carry out the 
Commission’s share of any cooperative ar- 
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rangement. Alternatively, should it de- 
velop that a satisfactory industrial proposal 
will not be forthcoming in a reasonable time, 
I will request funds for its construction by 
the Government if this proves at that time 
to be the sound course of action. 

Fourth, the bill authorizes construction 
of research facilities totaling $39 million in 
addition to those I requested and also the 
design of 4 power reactors. These are 
not undesirable projects, but they have been 
included without adequate consideration of 
other pressing governmental needs requiring 
funding in fiscal year 1959. 

I feel obliged to urge the Congress to 
guard more vigilantly against the ever- 
present tendency to burden the Govern- 
ment with programs, such as those I have 
here described, the relative urgency and es- 
sentiality of which have not been solidly 
determined. 


THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 
EDUCATION BILL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the 
gentlewoman from New Jersey [Mrs. 
DwyYER] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, I find an 
immense irony in the fact that, whereas 
it was generally considered the foremost 
problem facing our Nation at the begin- 
ning of this session of Congress, we are 
making an education bill virtually the 
last, if not the lowest priority, legislation 
of the year. 

Iam pleased that the House has finally 
decided to make it possible for action to 
be taken in this field; and I hope the 
Congress will quickly approve this step 
toward goals which in the past have been 
honored with so much more rhetoric 
than action—the goals of expanding the 
opportunities for education and of lift- 
ing the quality of education. 

It is significant, Mr. Speaker, that, if 
the National Defense Education Act is 
enacted into law, it will mark the first 
time a general aid-to-education measure 
has become law in nearly 100 years— 
since, to be exact, the Morrill Land- 
Grant-College Act of 1862 was passed. 

In view of the historic nature of legis- 
lation that looks so promising today, I 
should like to pay tribute to the biparti- 
san cooperation of members of the 
House and Senate committees, of the 
leadership, and of the administration of 
President Eisenhower, for helping to 
make it possible for a truly pioneering 
measure to reach this encouraging point 
in its journey into the statute books. 

Special recognition, I believe, should 
be accorded the esteemed retiring Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Marion B. Folsom, for his fore- 
sightedness and his intelligent and de- 
termined support of aid to education. 

My own experience as a former chair- 
man of the education committee of the 
New Jersey State Assembly leads me to 
welcome the general approach taken by 
the administration and by the committee 
in framing this program in the form of 
incentives—incentives to the States and 
localities and to the students, teachers, 
and educational institutions. 

In none of their provisions do the two 
bills attempt to fulfill a demand or estab- 
lish a comprehensive program. In each 
case, they identify needs and propose to 
stimulate the fulfillment of those needs 
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through a minimum Federal contribu- 
tion—a contribution which must be 
matched by others and in increasingly 
larger amounts. 

In such a critically important field, 
and in one in which such great need 
exists, this is surely a proper Federal 
responsibility. 

A further aspect of this legislation 
that appeals strongly to me is the obvi- 
ous care which has been taken to mini- 
mize the role of central direction and 
practically to eliminate any central, or 
national, administration of any of the 
contemplated programs. 

Standards, of course, will have to be 
established by the United States Office of 
Education in such areas as the scholar- 
ship aid program both to assure a rea- 
sonable degree of uniformity and to make 
certain that the neediest and most de- 
serving students obtain the available as- 
sistance. 

But, since conditions vary so markedly 
between sections of the country, and be- 
cause the legislation aims at enlarging 
educational opportunities, it seems to me 
that wisdom dictated the decision to 
leave administration of the programs at 
State and local levels. 

I am also pleased, Mr. Speaker, that 
this legislation is more broadly based 
than might at first seem to be the case. 
The proposals are heavily weighted to- 
ward the fields of science and mathe- 
matics, and—as important as these dis- 
ciplines clearly are—other valuable and 
deserving fields are perhaps being ig- 
nored. But here, time and experience 
will tell. 

In any event, several provisions wise- 
ly, I think, include assistance to students 
and teachers in nonscientific fields. Be- 
sides the additional emphasis on foreign 
language training—which I heartily ap- 
plaud—the legislation offers help on an 
unrestricted basis through the expansion 
of graduate education and the guidance 
program. 

Even the national defense scholar- 
ships program is fairly broad. Despite 
the fact that special consideration will 
be given to applicants with superior 
capacity or preparation in science and 
mathematics, both proposals anticipate 
that students will be free to select their 
own course of study and to choose their 
own college or university. 

This fact, I feel certain, will maxi- 
mize the contribution to improved edu- 
cational performance intended by the 
bills. 

In a major respect, however, the pro- 
posed legislation is strikingly deficient. 
Even though it was purposely designed 
to meet an emergency need for better- 
trained people in the fields of science, 
mathematics and foreign languages, it 
completely ignores the need—which is 
just as immediate and just as vital to 
the interests of the United States—for 
the education of young men and women 
for the most demanding work on earth, 
the work of peace. 

I refer to the dangerous shortage of 
skilled people who can represent our 
country intelligently, persuasively and 
realistically in the other nations of the 
world. 

The United States, Mr. Speaker, even 
while it has reached the zenith of its 
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military power, has nevertheless never 
been so dependent on the good will and 
cooperation of other nations as we are 
today. Virtually all our needs and in- 
terests, whether domestic or foreign, in- 
timately involve the interests of other 
nations. If we are intelligently to pro- 
tect our interests and resolve them 
amicably with those of other peoples, 
then we must have representatives 
abroad who thoroughly understand all 
the implications of these interests and 
the circumstances in which they must 
be worked out. 

We do not today have sufficient num- 
bers. of such people on whom we can 
depend for skilled representation. It is 
not enough that our people know their 
own special field or their own country; 
they must also understand the language, 
culture, needs and interests of those 
among whom they will be living. 

As a number of recent experiences 
have demonstrated, our own representa- 
tives abroad are not sufficiently knowl- 
edgeable in the ways of the rest of the 
world. The Vice President has force- 
fully called attention to the need for 
less striped-pants official diplomacy and 
more down-to-earth, people-to-people 
understanding. 

We cannot achieve this higher stand- 
ard of Foreign Service any more than 
we can obtain higher quality work in 
science—unless we provide the educa- 
tional facilities and the encouragement 
for people to use them. 

For some time, Mr. Speaker, I had 
considered offering an amendment to the 
education bill, either in committee or on 
the floor, to include Foreign Service train- 
ing as eligible for some of the assistance 
provided by the legislation. 

For at least two reasons, however, I 
have decided not to offer such an amend- 
ment. First, I believe the legislation 
may indirectly begin to provide for part 
of this need through the help it pro- 
poses in establishing foreign language 
and area study centers designed to offer 
a better understanding of foreign lan- 
guages and cultures presently ignored 
in the United States. 

And second, I believe that the need for 
specialized training in the Foreign Serv- 
ice is greater than ever and can be met 
successfully only by a program aimed at 
accomplishing this purpose exclusively. 
Such is the purpose of my Foreign Serv- 
ice Academy bill, and I give notice today 
that I hope and expect to introduce this 
legislation next year and press for action 
on it. 

It has been my experience, Mr. Speak- 
er, on the Intergovernmental Relations 
Subcommittee that one of the major 
problems in any Federal grant-in-aid 
program is the possibility that Federal 
assistance, unless carefully administered, 
may tend to substitute for or replace ef- 
forts which were already being made or 
would otherwise have been made by the 
recipients of the aid. To the degree this 
is true, the whole point, purpose, and 
effectiveness of the Federal grant is lost. 

This danger, I am pleased to note, 
has apparently been very much in the 
minds of those who drafted this legisla- 
tion. The terms of both bills and the in- 
tent of the legislation as developed in 
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the committee report make it clear that 
the National Defense Education Act of 
1958 is meant to break new ground in 
some cases and in others to push ahead 
programs which, without Federal assist- 
ance, would lag far behind the need. 

In a number of provisions, Federal aid 
is specifically limited to projects to be 
proposed as a direct result of the Federal 
incentive; in other sections, eligibility 
for assistance is made contingent on 
demonstrable expansion of programs al- 
ready in effect. 

In each such case, it is clear that Con- 
gressional intent requires that assistance 
to institutions and individuals not be 
duplicative, that programs not be allowed 
simply to substitute reliance on Federal 
funds in place of private funds—in brief, 
that real need must be the primary cri- 
terion for help and that Federal aid will 
make possible progress that, without this 
help, would not have been possible. 

I emphasize this aspect of the legisla- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, because I consider it 
important that the Congress make 4 
clear legislative history which will en- 
courage the kind of scrupulous admin- 
istration of these programs that will 
guarantee that Federal funds will accom- 
plish the maximum amount of good. 

I expect that such careful adminis- 
tration will be most necessary in the 
scholarship program. Here, especially, I 
believe it would be folly to award the 
scholarships solely on the basis of aca- 
demic capabilities as determined by tests 
and other related criteria. The factor of 
demonstrable need must be an equally 
determining consideration. 

The United States will benefit most 
from this program by assuring that the 
assistance is spread among worthy and 
deserving students just as far as it 
will go. 

Of all the features of these education 
bills, Mr. Speaker, I am personally most 
impressed by its consistent emphasis on 
quality—individual quality and individ- 
ual excellence. The programs proposed 
by the bills aim to seek out and help 
students of ability on the college and 
graduate levels; they propose to im- 
prove methods of testing and guidance 
so as to recognize more quickly and ef- 
fectively the talents and abilities of stu- 
dents; they stress, too, the development 
of more and better teachers; and through 
all the programs there is the constant 
purpose of raising the level of instruc- 
tion and elevating the standards of 
academic achievement. 

The progress of education in our 
country seems always to have fluctu- 
ated somewhat between emphasis on 
quality and emphasis on quantity. It 
is clearly time now to stress the qualita- 
tive needs, and this the legislation does. 
But, if educational performance in the 
United States is to improve steadily and 
sensibly, quality and quantity must al- 
ways move upward hand in hand. 

I would suggest, therefore, that the 
86th Congress should study carefully the 
operation of this legislation and, on a 
continuing basis, assure that our na- 
tional educational effort remains well 
balanced and capable of making con- 
stant progress. 
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Mr. Speaker, the national purpose 
which I believe is imbedded in this edu- 
cation bill has been strikingly and per- 
suasively stated in the foreword of that 
extraordinary study of the Rockefeller 
Bros. Fund, entitled “The Pursuit of 
Excellence: Education and the Future 
of America.” 

It would be appropriate here to quote 
the first few lines of this foreword: 

There is no more searching or difficult 
problem for a free people than to identify, 
nurture, and wisely use its own talents. In- 
deed, on its ability to solve this problem 
rests, at least in part, its fate as a free peo- 
ple. For a free society cannot commandeer 
talent; it must be true to its own vision of 
individual liberty. And yet at a time when 
we face problems of desperate gravity and 
complexity an undiscovered talent, a wasted 
skill, a misapplied ability is a threat to the 
capacity of a free people to survive. 

But there is another and deeper reason 
why a free nation must cultivate its own 
human potential; such a task reflects the 
very purposes for which a free society exists. 
If our Nation seeks to strengthen the oppor- 
tunities for free men to develop their indi- 
vidual capacities and to inspire creative ef- 
fort, our aim is as importantly that of 
widening and deepening the life purposes of 
our citizens as it is to add to the success of 
our national effort. A free society nurtures 
the individual not alone for the contribu- 
tion he may make to the social effort, but 
also and primarily for the sake of the con- 
tribution he may make to his own realiza- 
tion and development. 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. DWYER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to commend the gentlewoman from 
New Jersey who in her first term in this 
House has rendered such distinguished 
service. I am well aware of the splendid 
record she made as a member of the New 
Jersey House of Assembly for many 
years, and the very great interest which 
she has had in the subject of education. 
She has truly left her mark in that State 
as a result of the work she did, and she 
has brought to this House a wealth of 
experience in this important matter. I 
appreciate the fact that she has empha- 
sized this question today, and I am cer- 
tain it will receive the consideration to 
which it is entitled. 

Mrs. DWYER. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. DWYER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. WEAVER. For the past 2 years it 
has been my privilege to serve with the 
distinguished gentlewoman from New 
Jersey on the Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee. I am very familiar with her keen 
interest in those matters and on other 
matters that are constantly before us. 
I think she is doing a splendid job for the 
people she represents. 

Mrs. DWYER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. DWYER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. As a member of the 
Committee on Education and Labor 
which drafted this bill we are going to 
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consider tomorrow I very much appre- 
ciate the bipartisan note that was struck 
by the gentlewoman in her speech. 
This has been the chief means by which 
we have drafted this legislation in com- 
mittee, and I think we on the committee 
are hoping to find a broad, bipartisan 
front tomorrow in presenting this bill. 

I should also like to join the gentle- 
woman in her tribute to Secretary Fol- 
som. We on our side of the committee 
found him a sturdy, effective advocate of 
Federal aid legislation, and it was a 
pleasure to work with Secretary Folsom 
while he was in that office. 

Mrs. DWYER. I thank the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 


A RIGHT AND A DUTY IMPOSED BY 
THE LORD DENIED BY CERTAIN 
LABOR BOSSES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] is 
recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, when 
Adam and Zve sought and obtained too 
great a degree of knowledge, the Lord 
God sent Adam “forth from the garden 
of Eden to till the ground from whence 
he was taken.” He having been previous- 
ly admonished that “in the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread, till thou re- 
turn unto the ground; for out of it was 
thou taken; for dust thou art, and unto 
dust shalt thou return.” 

And from that day to this, unless the 
individual stole, robbed, or illegally ac- 
quired wealth or property, or was the 
recipient of charity, he was forced, if he 
would live, to work. 

The yellow-dog contract prevalent 
prior to 1935, the effect of which was to 
deprive a man of his right to work if he 
belonged to a labor union, was a vicious, 
wicked curtailment of the individual's 
right. It was outlawed in 1935. 

Today, in many sections of the country, 
its opposite is insisted upon, and no man 
is permitted to work until he has joined 
and paid tribute to a labor union—this 
through the joint action of the employer 
and the union’s representatives. 

W. L. White, in a recent issue of the 
Reader’s Digest, has written on that 
subject. Permit me to read: 

Tue RIGHT To Worx: OUR HOTTEST LABOR 

Issue 
(By W. L. White) 

Should a man be forced to join or pay 
dues to a union in order to hold his job? 
Compuisory union membership is permitted 
under the Taft-Hartley Act, provided union 
leaders can persuade or force the employer 
to sign a union-shop contract. But the 
same Federal act provides that employees 
may not be compelled to join a union in 
those States which have right-to-work laws. 
Such laws are now in effect in 18 States.: 
Labor's top leaders bitterly denounce them, 
and they have become a hot political issue. 

The basic arguments of the two sides may 
be simply stated. Those who support vol- 
untary unionism—and hence the right-to- 
work laws—feel that nobody should be forced 
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to join any organization against his will. 
They point out that many workers who do 
not wish to join a union are coerced by 
contracts requiring them to do so or lose 
their jobs. . 

Those opposed to right-to-work laws ar- 
gue that, under the Taft-Hartley law, unions 
represent both members and non-members; 
any benefits won by the union accrue to all, 
and therefore all should pay. Laws banning 
union shop contracts, they say, encourage 
free riders. 

There are many other issues involved. 
For example, the AFL-CIO, in its policy 
statement opposing right-to-work laws, ar- 
gues that compulsory union membership is 
“clearly in line with our great American 
democratic tradition” because “union poli- 
cies reflect the views of the majority of the 
workers. If the individual member objects 
to any policy, he can vote to change the 
union officials who have recommended that 
policy.” 

WHAT UNION MEMBERS SAY 

Hear now the voice of Mary L. Crabtree, 
who testified before the Indiana legislature 
last year when it was considering a right- 
to-work measure. She was a member of 
Local 1048, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, she said, “because I have 
to be, I don’t agree with the union’s po- 
litical views. I have been a member for 9 
years, and have not yet found any effective 
way to protest any policy.” 

Cecil C. Roeder, of Anderson, Ind., told the 
lawmakers about union democracy within 
Walter Reuther’s United Auto Workers. A 
member of its Local 622, he said: “For 7 
years I was denied the right to belong to 
my local union because I came before the 
Indiana Senate committee in 1948 and tes- 
tified in favor of a bill to outlaw the union 
shop. I favor this right-to-work bill be- 
cause it will give the union back to its mem- 
bership.” 

Milo Graber, who has worked 12 years 
in the International Harvester plant at Fort 
Wayne, reported that its employees, in a 
National Labor Relations Board election, 
voted down compulsory unionism. “But in 
less than a year,” he reported, “union and 
company officials negotiated a compulsory 
membership clause. If Indiana had had a 
right-to-work law in 1951, the company and 
union officials could not have forced the 
employees into union membership against 
their will.” 

ORGANIZING METHODS 


In organizing members, unions sometimes 
use methods which leave little freedom of 
choice either to the employer or the workers. 
In California, which has no right-to-work 
law, an organizer for Teamster Local 912 
approached the small firm of H. A, Rider 
& Son (it processes apple juice), asking 
that it sign a contract including a com- 
pulsory membership clause. When the 
Rider firm said it would sign only if the 
union got the consent of a majority of the 
employees, the organizer said this was “too 
much trouble.” Instead, withdrawing his 
union shop demands, the organizer threw a 
picket line around the Rider plant in Sep- 
tember 1956. 

In theory the Taft-Hartley law provides 
& remedy, so Rider asked the NLRB for an 
election. It took 6 weary months to arrange 
one. Then, in a secret ballot, Rider's work- 
ers got their chance to speak. One voted for 
the Teamsters; 16 voted against. 

The union, which said it “would not chal- 
lenge the yote,” nevertheless continued pick- 
eting. It took the NLRB 4 more tedious 
months—costly both to Rider and the work- 
ers—to decide that this post-election picket 
line also was unjustified. 

Under a State right-to-work law, a judge 
ean, in a few hours and by court injunction, 
stop illegal blockades established by unions 
to coerce compulsory membership clauses 
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from employers. Many Californians want 
their local courts to have this power. WIL- 
tram F KNOWLAND, leader of the United 
States Senate Republicans and also a can- 
didate for Governor of California, urges such 
a measure. For this reason he has been 
marked for defeat by the AFL-CIO policy 
committee. 

On the Democratic side in the Senate, 
Frank LauscHe of Ohio also favors the 
right-to-work principle. It should be, he 
says, “just as sacred as any constitutional 
right.” 

CASE HISTORY: THE RAILROADS 

The AFL-CIO charges that right-to-work 
laws “have the effect of keeping the unions 
from growing.” But from 1934 until 1951, 
workers on American railroads were protect- 
ed from compulsory unionism by a provision 
of the Railway Labor Act, and during those 
years most railway unions trebled in volun- 
tary membership. 

Nevertheless, in 1951, union leaders urged 
and got from Congress legislation permitting 
compulsory membership contracts with the 
railway companies. In this they were re- 
versing the policies of the late Warren S. 
Stone, head of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers. 

“I do not believe,” said Stone, “in forcing 
a man to join a union, It is contrary to the 
principles of free government. We work 
willingly side by side with other engineers 
who do not belong to our union, though they 
enjoy the advantages we have obtained.” 

But other union leaders carried the day. 
Since then, through coaxing and strike 
threats, they have obtained compulsory 
union membership contracts with all the 
Nation's major railroads except the Louisville 
& Nashville. Latest to give in was the 
Santa Fe, which, during its long court battle, 
received hundreds of letters from employees 
imploring the company to stand firm. 

A Santa Fe worker in La Jolla, Calif., asked 
why, if there really were “so many bleed- 
ing hearts” in favor of compulsory member- 
ship, “has it never been submitted to the 
rank and file for a vote?” 

It never was. Instead, union leaders asked 
their Santa Fe members to authorize a strike 
on the issue. 

An employee in Escondido, Calif., then 
wrote: “How can the union ask us to go on 
strike without first allowing us to vote on 
whether or not we want a union shop?” 

On some roads the unions held a vote on 
compulsory membership. A California em- 
ployee of another railroad (who wrote the 
Santa Fe that “I have been a union member 
all my railroad life, but compulsory union- 
ism must go if we are to remain a free peo- 
ple”) described two such elections: 

“Of approximately 4,500 switchmen, only 
1,700 were allowed to vote; 1,000 voted for 
the union shop, and it was put in. In my 
class of yardmaster, only 200 out of approxi- 
mately 350 were allowed to vote; compulsory 
membership was placed in effect with only 
125 men voting for it. The union counted 
the ballots in both of these phony elections, 
so there was never any doubt of the out- 
come.” 

A Santa Fe union member wrote to the 
company from Riverside, Calif., “You prob- 
ably understand that many employees fear 
to express their views, on account of possible 
union reprisals.” Because of such fears, the 
names of the above-quoted railroad workers 
are not used here. 

Are the fears justified? Consider the case 
of William T. Harrison, a veteran of 30 years’ 
service with the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad, 20 years a member of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks, and for 7 a district 
chairman. Because his local opposed com- 
pulsory union membership by a vote of 208 
to 1, Harrison dared to write his Congress- 
man when, in 1951, the matter was coming 
up in Washington for a yote. For this 
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offense, he was expelled by the Grand Lodge 
of his union. 


UNION PUNISHMENTS 


The two Federal laws which now legalize 
compulsory union membership (Taft-Hart- 
ley and the Railway Labor Act) attempt to 
give protection to union members, willing 
and unwilling, who work for companies 
whose businesses affect interstate commerce. 
Both stipulate that the union cannot drop 
a member, and thereby cause him to lose his 
job if he pays initiation fees and dues. The 
railway statute makes union assessments 
compulsory, while exempting the worker 
from union fines and penalties. But mil- 
lions of Americans not working for compa- 
nies whose businesses affect interstate com- 
merce are unable to get any Federal 
protection. They may be punished, fined or 
expelled for as great a variety of reasons as 
there are union constitutions, unless State 
laws protect them. 

The American Federation of Musicians has 
expelled members for criticizing its presi- 
dent, James C. Petrillo, now retired. A 
Cleveland carpenter was expelled for reveal- 
ing union business in public when he pro- 
tested that he should have been a delegate 
to a union meeting. A wireless telegrapher 
with a family to support was expelled from 
his union (and lost his job) only because he 
spoke up in a meeting against Communist 
leadership. Unions have expelled men for 
defaming a politician supported by union 
officers, and for opposing a bonus to be paid 
to union officials. 


UNION DUES 


George Meany, head of the AFL-CIO, says: 
“We have got to wipe off the statute books 
the so-called right-to-work laws. They are 
destructive of the rights of union workers.” 

Often these rights seem illusory. For 
example, there is no legal ceiling on dues. 
In theory they cover the costs of collective 
bargaining, But, according to the testimony 
of witnesses appearing before the McClellan 
investigating committee, the International 
Union of Operating Engineers had, out of its 
collective-bargaining dues money, paid union 
president, William E, Maloney (now retired), 
$13,387 in expenses for a trip to a labor con- 
ference in Europe—after Maloney’s trans- 
portation and maintenance costs, totaling 
$1,001, had already been paid out of Federal 
tax money. Also charged to the collective- 
bargaining costs of this union were $120,535 
to maintain a yacht which, for the conven- 
ience of President Maloney and other union 
officials, shuttled between Long Island and 
Miami. 

The AFL-CIO, defending compulsory mem- 
bership, insists that “union policies reflect 
the views of the majority of the workers.” 
Yet Hunter Wharton, supervisor of the Phila- 
delphia local of the Operating Engineers, 
acknowledged to the McClellan committee 
that, although it has 4,500 members, only 
1,250 are eligible to vote on local affairs. 
Senator MCCLELLAN said this made it “dis- 
gustingly clear” that the union was “holding 
men in servitude to a dictatorship.” 

Answering this type of charge, the AFL- 
CIO argues that a college fraternity has a 
right to suggest that unwilling members get 
out, “By the same token, union members 
say, ‘If you don’t like our arrangements, you 
can go elsewhere.’ ” 

In the case of a crane operator who does 
not like the arrangement under which his 
dues money maintains a yacht for Maloney, 
“elsewhere” would have to be 1 of the 18 
States whose laws now guarantee him the 
right to operate a crane without joining 
this union. 

NLRB DELAYS 

Nonunion workers, even when they can 
appeal to the NLRB, feel that it often moves 
too slowly to give them real help. Example: 
The Cisco Construction Co. was low bidder 
on an Army contract to build guided missile 
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installations in the State of Washington. 
Trouble developed because Cisco had never 
forced its employees to join a union. The 
carpenters’ union put a picket line on the 
job site, which driver-members of Teamster 
Local No. 174 were ordered not to cross. 

Few nonunion workers or small employers 
have the money to hire lawyers and then 
wait for the time (almost a year) it took 
the NLRB to rule that the union’s real aim 
was to secure the unionization of Cisco’s 
employees. Washington lacks a right-to- 
work law, under which the guilty union 
officials would have been liable to fines or 
imprisonment, 

In Lebanon, Oreg., in 1956, the small sub- 
contracting firm of Morse Bros, was supply- 
ing concrete for a new high school. Because 
Morse employees paid no union dues, Team- 
ster Local No, 324 picketed the school site. 
All other unions put down their tools, When 
the teamsters then asked Morse for a com- 
pulsory membership contract, Morse said 
the firm was willing if the teamsters could 
persuade a majority of the men to sign for 
the union. The teamster representative said 
that couldn’t be done, but that he would 
talk to the men after Morse had signed the 
contract. 

So that the job could go on, Morse signed. 
But the Morse workers found that teamster 
membership would cost them a $40 initiation 
fee, quarterly dues of $15 and December dues 
of $5, with $10.40 per month paid on their 
behalf by the employer into the Salem, Oreg., 
teamsters’ security fund, plus another 10 
cents per hour into the teamsters’ pension 
fund. Not surprisingly, the workers balked. 

When the teamster representative arrived, 
they asked what benefits they would get un- 
der his pension plan. The representative 
didn’t know, “because it is still being worked 
out.” He went on to say that they had to 
join now anyway, because their boss had al- 
ready signed the contract—"or we can send 
men down to replace you.” 

It took the NLRB almost a year to rule that 
Teamster Local 324 “seems to have been in- 
terested in the acquisition of money for 
various funds, without regard to the rights or 
desires of employees.” 

OPINION; HERE AND ABROAD 

In legalized compulsory unionism, the 
United States stands in splendid isolation 
with few allies outside the Iron Curtain. 
It is prohibited by the constitutions, laws or 
judicial decisions of Austria, Belgium, Den- 
mark, France, Holland, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and Western Germany, all of 
which have strong voluntary unions, 

The Australian Labor Party, which once 
favored compulsory unionism, last year de- 
cided that “it does not assist in building up 
a virile union organization, in which people 
become unionists because they believe in it.” 

The AFL-CIO contends that right-to-work 
laws are intended to “bust unions.” Yet a 
Fortune survey made last year shows that 
in the States which have such laws union 
membership is as high as ever—in some 
cases higher. It would seem, therefore, that 
these laws, rather than driving members 
out of a union, simply give them some 
measure of control over their leadership. 

An Opinion Research Corp. survey taken 
early in 1957, after the first disclosures by 
the McClellan committee, gave right-to-work 
support a majority of 55 percent. A Gallup 
poll, taken in August, after further hearings, 
gave right-to-work a 63 percent majority. 
However, union members, faithful to their 
leaders’ urging, were 61 percent against it. 

A political ferment over the right to work 
is brewing. In six of the States which now 
have right-to-work laws, the decision was 
reached by referendum of the voters. Ini- 
tiative or referendum elections are in pros- 
pect this November in California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Ohio, and Wash- 
ington. Have you thought through this 
vital issue for yourself? 
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Mr. Speaker, when will the Congress 
of the United States, the representatives 
of a supposedly free and independent 
people, have the courage and the incli- 
nation to restore to the employee the 
basic right which must be exercised by 
him if he is to exist? 


FREEDOM—CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent years, much has been heard about 
free nations, a free people, civil rights, 
but to date the Congress has lacked 
either the courage or the inclination to 
protect the basic right of the citizen to 
earn his livelihood. 

There was a time when the Barbary 
pirates imposed upon all who sailed the 
seas adjacent to their harbors the obli- 
gation of paying tribute. This Nation of 
ours was one of the first to successfully 
defy their command. . 

Unfortunately, racketeers and extor- 
tionists, as well as some well-intentioned 
but, in my opinion, misguided citizens, 
would uphold the union in compelling the 
would-be worker to pay tribute, the 
amount to be arbitrarily fixed by the 
union boss, in order that he might earn 
his livelihood, contribute toward the edu- 
cation and security of his children. 

A worthwhile discussion of that sub- 
ject was made late in April of this year 
by Rev. Edward W. Greenfield, First 
Presbyterian Church, Princeton, Ind., 
from the Manion Forum of South Bend, 
Ind, 

Here is quoted what was then said: 

Dean Manion. Does an American citizen 
have the legal and moral right to go through 
a union picket line to work for his living? 

Over this microphone last week, we heard 
the morality of right-to-work laws defended 
by a scholarly Catholic priest. At that time 
the Reverend Father Ferdinand C. Falque 
condemned compulsory unionism as an at- 
tempt by union leaders to set up a union 
sovereign state within the States of the 
Union. 

My guest tonight is a distinguished Pres- 
byterian minister who has had front line 
experience with union strike violence in his 
home city of Princeton, Ind. 

Outraged at the strikers’ open defiance 
of law and liberty, this courageous pastor 
became the unofficial leader of the men and 
women of Princeton who were determined 
to stay on their jobs in the struck plant, 
To this man personally goes much of the 
credit for Indiana’s present right-to-work 
law, 

To tell you a story of strike violence that 
the McClellan committee has overlooked, I 
have the honor to present “The Fighting 
Parson” of Princeton, Ind., the Reverend 
Mr. Edward W. Greenfield, pastor of Prince- 
ton’s First Presbyterian Church. 

Reverend GREENFIELD. Thank you, Dean 
Manion. On the night of February 13, 1957, 
my little city of Princeton, Ind., became the 
unwilling focus of headlines which appeared 
all over America. The occasion was the cli- 
max of a bitter labor dispute that already 
had lasted nearly 4 months. 

On that night, an unknown assailant fired 
seven bullets into the trailer-home of a 
young couple, and one of the bullets went 
through the brain of their 4-month-old baby 
girl, Julia Ann Russell. For more than a 
week the baby hovered between life and 
death while the world watched. 

I say the world, because we know that 
at least Russia was watching. Russian 
mewspapers had sneered, “That’s the way 
they do things in America.” Miraculously, 
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little Julia Ann recovered, and when Easter 
came, 2 months later, I had the privilege 
of baptizing her in my church. Iam happy 
to report that today she is alive and well, 

But, why was the shot? I know of no one 
who claims that she was a deliberate target. 
The assailant was never found, but I am 
sure that whoever he was, he never intended 
to shoot a baby. I find it difficult to believe 
that he intended even to hurt the young 
parents. I suppose that all they wanted to 
do was frighten them, for similar acts of 
intimidation and violence had been going on 
for 3 months. 

This was not the first time that homes 
had been fired into, and’one home had been 
blasted by dynamite. Lesser deeds, such as 
cut tires, broken windows, paint and acid 
bombs, and telephone threats had been too 
numerous to be counted. 

The shooting of Julia Ann was the acci- 
dental but inevitable climax of a long and 
concerted siege of violence in an illegal, 
wildcat strike in which those who wanted 
the strike were trying to keep the nonstrik- 
ers from going back to work. The parents 
of Julia Ann were among those who had 
exercised their God-given right to continue 
at their jobs in view of the nature of the 
strike. 

Aside from pointing up the cynical dis- 
regard of human rights and liberty which, 
unhappily, has come to corrupt the legiti- 
mate organization of labor, the shooting of 
Julia Ann had a larger significance for Indi- 
ana. For weeks the State legislature had 
been debating a “right to work” bill. All 
the while that the strike was going on, the 
debate was going on. 

And yet, despite the violence that was 
there for everyone to see, and despite the 
shameful example of the Perfect Circle 
strike. at Newcastle, Ind., the year before, it 
was not until the shooting of Julia Ann 
that the legislature was shocked into mak- 
ing the bill into law. 

I wish that I could boast about Indiana’s 
having the right-to-work law, but I can’t. 
I am grateful that we have it, to be sure, 
but I have always been saddened by the 
fact that it took a near-tragedy to waken 
our legislators to passing it. We got the law 
in an atmosphere of anger and of the desire 
to penalize and punish labor. 

Crimes that are committed in the name 
of organized labor should, indeed, be pun- 
ished, as is every other crime; but to put 
the principle of “right to work" in a context 
of punishment is to miss the whole point. 

The right to work is related only indirectly 
to labor violence; the problem of violence 
that arises too often in labor disputes will 
have to be met in some other, more strin- 
gent way. The right to work must stand or 
fall on its merits as a moral and American 
principle—nothing more, nothing less. 

Those who argue both for and against the 
right to work confuse the issue by pointing 
to either the vices or the virtues of organ- 
ized labor, or the vices and virtues of 
management. 

On one side, it is said that unions have 
accomplished so much in behalf of working 
men and women, and are so necessary to the 
welfare of the workers against the exploita- 
tions of management, that anything which 
in any way limits their power is wrong. 

On the other side, it is said that organized 
labor has become so powerful, so corrupt, 
so violence ridden that not to put curbs 
upon it would also be wrong. Facts and 
figures can be cited by both sides, and both 
sides have their truth and distortion, but 
all such arguing completely evades the real 
issue. 

RIGHT ITSELF IS PARAMOUNT ISSUE 


We are not debating the merits or lack 
of merit in either labor or management, 
Even if there were no Hoffas or Becks or 
Scheffermans, even if both labor and man- 
agement were free of all corruption and as 
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pure and noble as their most ardent cham- 
pions would like us to believe, the question 
of the right to work would still stand as a 
separate issue. 

We are not even debating whether right- 
to-work laws will accomplish great good or 
do serious harm. My own feeling is that 
the good and the evil results claimed by the 
two sides are greatly exaggerated, but the 
question of the consequences for good or ill 
is again an evasion of the primary point. 

For the basic issue is one of moral princi- 
ple—the principle of individual liberty. 

Perhaps I can best explain by using an 
analogy. As a clergyman, I am, of course, 
interested in the church. I will readily 
agree with the critics that churches are not 
always what they ought to be, that some- 
times they become corrupt, and that some- 
times they wield more power than is good 
for them. 

But, by and large, churches are among the 
most constructive forces in any community, 
just as unions are often constructive forces 
in an industry. 

You see, we do not become antilabor be- 
cause we are critical of the evils in labor 
organizations any more than we become 
antireligious because critical of evils in 
church organization. 

Let us agree, therefore, at least for the 
sake of argument, that both churches and 
unions in their differing ways are useful 
and desirable, both capable of accomplishing 
great good. 

Now, because we believe that the church is 
worthwhile and a positive good, we of the 
clergy feel that everyone ought to belong to 
a church, and most of us, I suppose, would 
like to see everybody belong to the one we 
happen to belong to. 

That’s a normal enough human desire. 
And we will go out to try to persuade people 
to belong. We will even say to them, “You 
benefit from the good our church does in 
the community. Because the church raises 
the standard of decency, honesty, and good 
will which improve the conditions of your 
living, you ought to come in with us and 
support us.” A union says very much the 
same thing, and insofar as it actually does 
create something good, it has a right to 
say it. 

But, suppose the church took the further 
step that the unions take. Suppose we said: 
“You benefit from what we do; therefore, 
you must belong. It is your social respon- 
sibility and duty to belong. If you refuse 
to join, we will see to it that you suffer. We 
will not let you live here and earn your live- 
lihood here.” 

At once the issue becomes clear. Freedom 
of worship is a basic right of every American, 
and that means the right to worship where 
you please and if you please. Yes; it means 
a harder struggle for the churches in their 
battle against the forces of evil, and it makes 
for church rivalries and many another prob- 
lems which we wish we didn't have. 

As a sort of ecclesiastical boss, I could be 
tempted to use force to get people to join, 
if I had the power, but it is clearly a temp- 
tation of the Devil. Therefore, not one of 
us in his right mind would suggest that we 
have compulsory church membership and 
compulsory dues for church support. 

We regard the right to worship, including 
the right not to worship, as so basic and 
inalienable that we wouldn't dream of using 
compulsion to take that choice away from 
any man. If the churches did try to compel 
people to join, you may be sure that steps 
would be taken to protect the right to wor- 
ship that has always been ours. 

COMPULSORY UNIONISM MORALLY WRONG 

So also the freedom of choice in regard 
to one’s work. It is a right so basic that to 
take it away from a man because he chooses 
not to belong to a union is as morally wrong 
as forcing him to belong to the church he 
does not want to belong to. 
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Sometimes the unions say: “A man is re- 
quired to belong to a union only if the ma- 
jority votes to belong. It is a democratic 
principle to accept the will of the majority.” 
In regard to many matters this is so, but 
it can apply only where everyone has already 
consented to accept the will of the majority. 

No majority has the right to take away a 
man’s right to dissent. To use the analogy 
of the church again, suppose the majority in 
a given community is either Catholic or Prot- 
estant, whichever happens to be the case in 
your community. 

Suppose the Catholic majority voted that 
everyone must go along with its decree to 
join the Catholic church, or the Protestant 
majority voted that everyone must support a 
Protestant church. At once we recognize 
that that cannot be. 

It might be convenient and make for 
much greater peace and prosperity to have 
everyone belong to the same church, and 
perhaps, ideally, everyone should so belong. 
But regardless of the inconvenience and the 
difficulties involved, freedom of worship is so 
basic and important that no majority has 
the right to take it away from even one indi- 
vidual soul. 

It is equally true for the freedom to work 
wherever you can get a job. To take that 
freedom away is tyranny, whether the tyran- 
ny of a dictator or of a mob. 

I wish there were time to explore this en- 
tire matter at greater length, but one point 
should be clear. Right-to-work laws do not 
attempt to create a new right, but to pro- 
tect individuals in a very old right. 

Such laws do not pretend to guarantee a 
job but to permit a man to hold the job he 
has without interference from some outside 
organization. In preserving a fundamental 
right against the inroads of the union shop, 
it is true, as sometimes is claimed, that 
right-to-work laws do not always make for 
the most harmonious industrial relations— 
though nothing has created more conflict 
than the issue of the union shop itself. And 
yet, if it is perfect harmony we want, the 
easiest way to get it is to go Communist. 

Tyranny is a very effective way to secure 
peace. Tyranny in all its forms declares: 
“You do what we tell you, or else.” That is 
very clearly neither the American nor the 
Christian way. It was in defense against 
the one-time oppressiveness of employers 
that labor first sought the right to organize. 
Now it is in defense against the oppressions 
by labor organization itself that individuals 
must also be protected in their right to work. 

And that is all that a right-to-work law 
is intended to be—the preservation of free- 
dom of individual choice, whether to join or 
not to joina union. Neither Jabor nor man- 
agement has the right to deprive a man of 
that choice, any more than anyone has a 
right to take away freedom of choice in re- 
gard to joining a church. It is only because 
organized labor wants to take away that 
freedom that we need a law to preserve that 
freedom. 

Dean Manton. Thank you, Reverend 
Greenfield, for this clear and convincing 
analysis of the tyranny implicit in “com- 
pulsory unionism.” ‘Your explanation, docu- 
mented with your own first-hand experience, 
certainly destroys all doubt about the 
morality of and the necessity for unequivo- 
cal right-to-work laws. 


APPOINTMENTS TO THE MILITARY 
ACADEMIES 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp, and to 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr.PORTER. Mr. Speaker, awesome 
weapons in a troubled world require the 
highest quality of military leadership for 
the Armed Forces of the United States. 

I am today filing a bill which will do 
away with the authority of Members of 
Congress to appoint young men to the 
Academies of the Army, the Navy, and 
the Air Force. Ido not believe the pres- 
ent system results in the best selection 
of candidates. 

This bill also adjusts the allocation of 
available Academy appointments in ac- 
cordance with recommendations of the 
Department of Defense. 

I file this bill at this late hour in the 
85th Congress so that Members and the 
public can have an opportunity before 
the convening of the 86th Congress to 
consider the need for a better method of 
selecting these very important young 
men. I hope hearings will be held later 
this year. 

SACRED PREROGATIVES 

What about these selections as a sa- 
cred Congressional prerogative? 

That is the question I want my col- 
leagues to consider in relation to the 
following facts: 

First. More than 50 percent of the 
young men whom Members appoint fail 
to pass the extrance examinations at 
West Point and Annapolis. 

Second. Many excellent young men do 
not even try for an appointment because 
they feel it is a matter of “politics.” 

Third. If the Member tries to make a 
choice on objective facts, the burden on 
his office is tremendous even if he farms 
out the selection—as I do—to a blue- 
ribbon committee. 

WASTE AND HEARTBREAK 

My conclusion is that the selection of 
Academy appointees by Members results 
in waste and heartbreak more than half 
the time. The only way a Member can 
make a suitable selection is by using a 
lot of his own time and of his staff’s 
time. First, he has to communicate 
with his prospective candidates and con- 
vince them that the decision will be on 
the merits. Then he has to arrange to 
have them screened by competent per- 
sons. 

This is a burden on the Member and 
his staff, but in my opinion it is the 
only way at present to fulfill his obliga- 
tion to the boys who apply and to the 
Nation. 

It is not enough to make the appoint- 
ments of principals and alternates on 
the basis of their grades in a civil serv- 
ice test, a test that can tell little about 
the vital leadership qualities we need in 
these men, 

A BETTER SYSTEM 

How much better it would be to as- 
sign the selective process to the Acad- 
emies themselves acting through the 
Secretary of each service. My bill so 
provides. This is the method used by 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and other such 
institutions to select the recipients of 
their merit scholarships. Tests, personal 
histories and interviews can give the 
best basis for selection when they are in 
the hands of experts at every stage. 

Can we afford any system other than 
the best in selecting these military 
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leaders of tomorrow? Of course we can- 
not. 

Does this involve a great sacrifice of 
prerogative by Members of Congress? 
No; indeed not. The Members who 
make their appointments without tak- 
ing pains find their rate of failure 50 
percent or more. Those who take pains 
are in an unfamiliar field and would 
rather use their energies in other areas. 


THE SUPERINTENDENTS ARE IN FAVOR 


The superintendents of the Naval and 
Military Academies, I know, would be 
delighted. 

Here is what Lt. Gen. Garrison H. 
Davidson, Superintendent of West Point, 
recently said in a letter to me: 

I feel that the question of the quality of 
the individual who enters West Point is very 
critical insofar as the Academy and our 
country are concerned. We cannot afford 
mediocrity in our Armed Forces. It is 
axiomatic that the quality of graduated 
cadet that we can produce from West Point 
is predetermined to a considerable extent 
by the quality of candidate we receive. We 
must have the best. I am devoting con- 
siderable attention to the solution of this 
problem. 


General Davidson sent me the figures 
on the students who failed to qualify. 
Here they are: 

For the years 1954 through 1957 the 
percentage of all candidates who failed 
to qualify for admission was: 


Percent 
NN ais e a E E EO aes 51.8 
U EE SEES eS aire Se 54.0 
yb SOR ai ear E 54,0 
ps) St re RI ee heel SE a 56.1 


The Naval Academy figures are: 


Number | Number Number | Number ER 
nominees; who qual-'examined| passed | ber 


Year jexamined ified scho-| physi- | physical | ad- 

scholasti-|lastically tally 1 | examina-| mit- 

eally tion ted 
1957__- 3,774 1, 551 1, 575 1,329 | 1,148 
1956... 3,311 1, 511 1, 574 1,398 | 1,085 
1955___ 3, 021 1, 563 1, 609 1,409 | 1,128 
1954... 2,799 1, 707 1, 706 1,418 | 1,2241 
1953... 3, 131 1, 656 1, 691 1, 429 | 1, 152 


1 The number examined physically may include can- 
didates who qualified scholastically in a previous year 
and many who did not ultimately fulfill the scholastic 
qualifications. 

Note.—The system of appointments to the Naval 
Academy is such that it is ible for a candidate to be 
scholastically and physi y qualified yet fail to gain 
admission due to having only an alternate nomination 
or to being in excess of the number of appointments 
allowed under a competitive quota. 


THE MOST PRESSING NEED 


Hanson Baldwin recently wrote of 
this reform as perhaps the most press- 
ing need, which the service Academies 
have long emphasized, but which they 
are powerless to meet. 

His complete article from the New 
York Times of June 12, 1958, is as follows: 
For OFFICERS OF QUALITY: SERVICE ACAD- 

EMIES SEE NEED TO IMPROVE APPOINTMENT 

SYSTEM AND THEIR OUTPUT 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

West Point and Annapolis sent new officers 
to the Armed Forces last week as their grad- 
uation ceremonies established milestones for 
a new military era. Next year, 3 Academies, 
instead of 2, will produce officers for the 
services. The new Air Force Academy at 
Colorado Springs will graduate its first class 
next June, and the Military and Naval Acad- 
emies will supply no more graduates to the 
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Air Force. This fact emphasizes the first 
need of the new era opening for the Acad- 
emies—a joint service school or brief orien- 
tation course for all young regular officers 
of all services. This school has long been 
discussed and recommended as the bottom 
rung of the military educational ladder for 
commissioned officers, but it has never been 
established. 


TO FIT COMMON PATTERN 


Young ensigns and lieutenants, after 1 to 
3 years of commissioned service in their own 
branch, should be taught—with a broad 
brush—the problems, doctrines, philosophy, 
and techniques of the other services and how 
all fit into the common pattern of the in- 
divisibility of military force. 

The second need of the Academies is growth 
and breadth. Fortunately all of them are 
alive to this need. All have conducted 
studies of their curriculums and their train- 
ing programs with improvement the object. 

West Point, contemplating possible future 
staged expansions from a student body of 
about 2,500 to between 2,700 and 4,500, is 
making a particularly thorough study of its 
course. The study is to be based on the re- 
quirements of tomorrow—what attributes, 
for instance, will a young Army officer of two 
decades hence most need? 

The study has already determined that 
more postgraduate education will be essen- 
tial. Today some 45 percent of all West 
Point officers take postgraduate courses in 
civilian institutions; in 10 years this will in- 
crease to about 70 percent. 

But there is a third and perhaps the most 
pressing need, which the service Academies 
have long emphasized, but which they are 
powerless to meet. This is to reform the 
process of appointment to the Academies to 
improve the quality of the entrants and 
hence the quality of the ultimate product. 

Under present conditions the attrition 
rate—the loss due to failures or resignations 
of cadets and midshipmen—is altogether too 
high. At West Point, the recent trend of 
academic failures has been up, though the 
losses due to poor motivation (usually ex- 
pressed by voluntary resignations) have been 
down, Nevertheless total losses of entrants 
at West Point have averaged 27 percent an- 
nually over the last 7 years, a figure indica- 
tive of the unnecessary waste and cost to the 
taxpayer, to the Government and to the 
Army. 

The service Academies have often asked for, 
and should have, more control over their ap- 
plicants; the academic boards, suitably ad- 
vised, should be able to select the best of 
many nominated candidates on the basis of 
mental and physical examinations, character, 
and motivation. 

Many Congressmen today require the can- 
didates named by them to take so-called 
competitive examinations. But many of 
them pay scant attention to the results of 
these examinations and tend, too often, to 
regard appointments as political payments 
to friends or supporters. 

The Academies have taken what steps they 
can to improve their input. They have dis- 
seminated information to students and edu- 
cators in secondary schools throughout the 
country, and Academy graduates and their 
friends try to interest young men of high 
ability and good character in service careers. 
But the services would like to go much 
further than this; they would like to per- 
suade Congressmen to allow the academic 
boards to rate their candidates for them. 


EACH COULD NAME 10 


Each Congressman, for instance, might 
mame 10 boys for each vacancy allotted to 
him. Each of these 10 would be rated men- 
tally and physically on the basis of compre- 
hensive tests, and his character and motiva- 
tion would be evaluated as far as possible. 
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The Congressman would then be free to make 
his choice, but the services cling to the hope 
that he would select the top-rated boys. 
Some 20 Congressmen used this system for 
their West Point appointees this year; they 
are to be commended, even though their 
number is so small. 

The improvement and modernization of 
the appointment system to the service Acad- 
emies—to which so much lipservice has been 
paid in the past—is the most important re- 
form needed for these schools that have con- 
tributed so much to the Nation. It is 
squarely and solely the responsibility of 
Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, even if these appoint- 
ments mean a few votes to some Members 
of Congress, the urgency of reform in the 
selection method requires action now. 
We must substitute expert objective pro- 
cedures. Only the best are good enough. 


LATIN AMERICAN POLICIES 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp, and to 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, appar- 
ently the well-established rule of cour- 
tesy with respect to prior notification is 
not recognized by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. WitHrRow]. Yesterday’s 
Recorp contains a speech by him in 
which I am criticized, yet the gentle- 
man made no move to notify me in 
advance. 

I note also that the gentleman in- 
cludes the text of a letter he sent to me 
Monday. I had not intended to release 
my reply but now feel that this is neces- 
sary and request unanimous consent 
that it be included at the conclusion of 
these remarks. 

If the gentleman persistently refuses 
to discuss these important matters with 
me on the floor, I am tempted to ignore 
him completely. However, he speaks of 
bringing “this to some conclusion” and 
I am in favor of that. He makes two 
suggestions: 

First. He wants us to get together 
with Mr. J. Edgar Hoover to look over 
files concerning Romulo Betancourt. I 
doubt that Mr. Hoover will feel he can 
cooperate, but if the gentleman can ar- 
range this I will be on hand. Mean- 
while I again suggest that the gentle- 
man consult the State Department about 
Mr. Betancourt. I did. And I received 
a favorable report, which must have 
been based on material in part sub- 
mitted by Mr. Hoover's estimable de- 
partment. 

Second. The gentleman wants us to 
write a joint letter to the Legislative 
Reference Service requesting that the 
Latin American expert prepare a report 
“on both sides of the question of Tru- 
jillo.” Fine. It will assuredly be edu- 
cational for both of us. Let the gentle- 
man submit his draft and I will go along 
with anything reasonable. However, 
this is something better debated on the 
floor of the House. I hope the gentle- 
man may see fit to give me notice the 
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next time he plans to take the floor for a 
speech in which my name is mentioned. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., August 6, 1958. 
Hon. GARDNER R. WITHROW, 
Member of Congress, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR COLLEAGUE: You say you called me 
on the telephone. I say you never have. If 
you will look back in the Recorp you will 
see that I have always been willing to de- 
bate Latin American policies, with you or 
any other Member, but that few have seen 
fit to do so. I am willing to say you are 
mistaken and let it go at that. You use 
your recollection to reflect on my integrity 
in a Record insertion, with no previous no- 
tice to me. And in your letter you say 
“How you mislead me.” I cannot but resent 
these reflections on my integrity. 

You say you had planned to be on the 
floor the day I gave my speech commenting 
on Mr. Nrxon’s trip and statements. I 
would have been delighted. If you objected 
to my speech or any part of it, you have 
had ample opportunity to make one of your 
own. If you had reason to believe I had 
told you an untruth about the subject mat- 
ter, why didn’t you call me up then and 
talk it over? Why, also, as a matter of 
courtesy didn’t you give me notice of the 
insertion you made criticizing me August 1, 
1958? 

And what about your slur in that inser- 
tion, “if they were said,” referring to my 
remarks against communism while I was 
visiting in Venezuela. The New York Times 
said they were said. So did many other 
papers here and in Venezuela. What basis 
have you for doubting that they were said? 

What you say that publication of Mr. 
Zamora’s letter in Venezuela was ‘pro- 
hibited” I say nonsense. There is no cen- 
sorship there and there are newspapers rep- 
resenting every variety of opinion and 
politics. 

Now as for my statement supporting yours, 
I ask that you examine them both again and 
ponder on the real difference between many 
newspapers and the whole press. I might add 
that subsequently my remarks against com- 
munism were published widely in newspa- 
pers and magazines, although there are cer- 
tainly a number of publications who try, for 
various reasons, to omit or play down criti- 
cisms of the Communists. 

Now, as for the debate, I do not assign you 
Trujillo nor do I think the issue is com- 
munism. I believe we are both against ty- 
rants of any stripe. The issue would be 
whether it is in the best interests of the 
United States to reflect in its foreign policy 
what its people believe about police states. 
The Vice President’s phrase about formal 
handshakes for dictators and warm embraces 
for democracies puts it vividly. I agree with 
the Vice President. I doubt that you do— 
and I don’t mean to imply you are less a 
Democrat for having that opinion. Many in 
the State Department higher echelons hold 
the same view as the Vice President. I don't 
believe Trujillo is a friend. I don’t believe we 
have to appease him or other police state 
chiefs. I don't advocate gratuitous insults— 
just formal handshakes and correct behavior 
coupled with enthusiastic helpfulness for 
nations trying to establish government based 
on the consent of the governed. 

A debate on these lines might serve a use- 
ful purpose. There is great interest in Latin 
American affairs these days. I appreciate 
your taking part in these discussions even 
if we do disagree. I regret, however, the 
imputation of bad faith. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES O. PORTER, 
Member of Congress. 
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FEDERAL PRINTING AND 
PAPERWORK 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent, on behalf of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hays], that 
the Committee on House Administration 
have permission to file a report prepared 
by its Subcommittee on Federal Print- 
ing and Paperwork, and that this report 
may be filed subsequent to sine die ad- 
journment with the Clerk of the House 
as a House report of the 85th Congress, 
second session. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Montana? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. ZELENKO, for 60 minutes, on 
Wednesday next, vacating his special or- 
der for today. 

Mr, RIEHLMAN, for 15 minutes, on 
Thursday, August 7. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 10 
minutes, today. 

Mr. Morano, for 30 minutes, on to- 
morrow. 

Mr. HoLIFIELD, for 15 minutes, today, 
and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mrs. Dwyer, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Horrman, for 1 hour, today. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 10 
minutes, on Thursday, August 7. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 10 
minutes, on Friday, August 8. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 10 
minutes, on Monday, August 11. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Botanp and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Byrne of Illinois and to include an 
article. 

Mr. DOOLEY. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. 

Mr. BeAMER and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT in two instances and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 1827. An act for the relief of Annun- 
ziata Gambini and Tomazo Gambini; 

H. R. 4503. An act to provide that all in- 
terests of the United States in a certain tract 
of land formerly conveyed to it by the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky, shall be quitclaimed 
roca to the Commonwealth of Ken- 

ucky; 
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H. R. 4640. An act to amend the Civil Sery- 
ice Retirement Act with respect to payments 
from voluntary contributions accounts; 

H. R. 4768. An act to quiet title and pos- 
session with respect to certain real property 
in the county of San Jacinto, Tex., and au- 
thorizing named parties to bring suit for title 
and possession of same; 

H. R. 5949. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the United 
States located at the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital near Amarillo, Tex., to Potter 
County, Tex.; 

H. R.8211. An act to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to quitclaim to 
Joseph G. Pettet all right, title, and interest 
of the United States in and to certain lands 
in the State of Montana; 

H. R. 8231. An act for the relief of certain 
employees of the Department of the Navy at 
the United States Naval Gun Factory, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; 

H. R. 8831. An act for the relief of Joseph 
R. Burger; 

H. R. 8859. An act to quiet title and pos- 
session with respect to certain real property 
in the county of Humboldt, State of Cali- 
fornia; 

H.R. 8980. An act to authorize an ex- 
change of lands at Hot Springs, National 
Park, Ark., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10423. An act to grant the status of 
public lands to certain reef lands and vest- 
ing authority in the commissioner of public 
lands of the Territory of Hawaii in respect 
of reef lands having the status of public 
lands. 

H.R.11577. An act to increase from $5 to 
$10 per month for each $1,000 national serv- 
ice life insurance in force the amount of 
total disability income benefits which may 
be purchased by insureds, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 11694. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the United 
States situated in Clallam County, Wash., to 
the Department of Natural Resources, State 
of Washington; 

H.R. 11801. An act to amend sections 802 
and 803 of the Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957 
to increase the burial allowance for deceased 
veterans from $150 to $250; 

H.R. 11933. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of interests of the United States in 
and to uranium, thorium, and other ma- 
terials in certain tracts of land situated in 
Jackson County, Miss.; 

H. R. 12063. An act for the relief of Gerald 
Early; 

H. R. 12261. An act for the relief of Lucian 
Roach, doing business as the Riverside 
Lumber Co.; 

H. R. 12938. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of an interest of the United States 
in and to fissionable materials in a tract of 
land in Leon County, Fla.; 

H. R. 13026. An act to validate the convey- 
ance of certain land in the State of Cali- 
fornia by the Central Pacific Railway Co. and 
the Southern Pacific Co. to D'Arrigo Bros, 
Co., of California; and 

H. R. 13482. An act to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills and a joint resolu- 
tion of the Senate of the following titles: 


5.359. An act to permit desert land entries 
disconnected tracts of lands which, in the 
case of any one entryman, form a compact 
unit and do not exceed in the aggregate 320 
acres; 

S. 479. An act to convey right-of-way to 
Eagle Creek Inter-Community Water Supply 
Association; 
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8. 1245. An act to provide a right-of-way 
to the city of Alamogordo, a municipal cor- 
poration of the State of New Mexico; 

S. 1698. An act to amend the Veterans’ Re- 
adjustment Assistance Act of 1952, to extend 
the time for filing claims for mustering-out 
payments; 

S. 1748. An act to add certain lands located 
in Idaho and Wyoming to the Caribou and 
Targhee National Forests; 

S. 1857. An act to incorporate the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor Society of the 
United States of America; 

S. 2033. An act to provide for the Board of 
Trustees of the Postal Savings System to 
consist of the Postmaster General and the 
Secretary of the Treasury; 

5.2115. An act to amend the act of June 
7, 1897, as amended, and section 4233 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended, with respect 
to lights for vessels towing or being over- 
taken; 

S. 2158. An act relating to the procedure 
for altering certain bridges over navigable 
waters; 

S. 2255. An act to amend section 607 (d) 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended; 

S. 2793. An act to provide for the convey- 
ance of a pumping station and related facili- 
ties of the Intracoastal Waterway System at 
Algiers, La., to the Jefferson-Plaquemines 
Drainage District, Louisiana; 

8.3177. An act authorizing the modifica- 
tion of the Crisfield Harbor, Md., project in 
the interest of navigation; 

S. 3248. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to exchange lands comprising 
the Pleasant Grove Administrative Site, 
Uinta National Forest, Utah, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 3307. An act to reinstate certain termi- 
nated oil and gas leases; 

5.3392. An act establishing the time for 
commencement and completion of the recon- 
struction, enlargement, and extension of the 
bridge across the Mississippi River at or near 
Rock Island, Ill; 

8.3439, An act providing for the convey- 
ance to Salt Lake City, Utah, of the Forest 
Service fire warehouse lot in that city; 

S. 3469. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to amend the repayment con- 
tract with the Arch Hurley Conservancy Dis- 
trict, Tucumcari project, New Mexico; 

S. 3499. An act to amend the vessel ad- 
measurement laws relating to water ballast 
spaces; 

S. 3569. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to exchange certain Federal 
lands for certain lands owned by the State 
of Utah; 

5. 3833. An act to provide for a survey of 
the Coosawhatchie and Broad Rivers in 
South Carolina, upstream to the vicinity of 
Dawson Landing; 

S. 3951. An act to amend the act of June 7, 
1897, as amended, and section 4233A of the 
Revised Statutes, so as to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to prescribe day signals 
for certain vessels, and for other purposes; 

S. 3987. An act granting the consent and 
approval of Congress to the Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee Waterway Development Compact; 

S. 4002. An act to authorize the Grey Reef 
Dam and Reservoir as a part of the Glendo 
unit of the Missouri River Basin project; 

S. 4208. An act to authorize appropriations 
to the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration for construction and other pur- 
poses; and 

S. J. Res. 85. Joint resolution to amend the 
act of Congress approved August 7, 1935 
(Public Law 253), concerning United States 
contributions to the International Council 
of Scientific Unions and certain associated 
unions, 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
and a joint resolution of the House of 
the following titles: 


H. R. 1283. An act for the relief of Charles 
T. Crowder; 

H.R.1317. An act for the relief of Ralph 
N. Meeks; 

H. R. 1565. An act for the relief of Donald 
R. Pence; 

H.R. 1602. An act for the relief of Lillian 
Cummings; 

H.R. 26£9. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of all right, title, and interest of 
the United States in and to certain real prop- 
erty to Stella Vusich; 

H. R.4381. An act to amend the act of 
July 1, 1948 (62 Stat. 1215), to authorize 
the furnishing of headstones or markers in 
memory of members of the Armed Forces 
dying in the service, whose remains have not 
been recovered or identified or were buried 
at sea; 

H.R. 4461. An act for the relief of Johnnie 
P. Saylors; 

H.R. 4675. An act to provide that certain 
employees under the jurisdiction of the com- 
missioner of public lands and those under 
the jurisdiction of the board of harbor com- 
missioners of the Territory of Hawaii shall 
be subject to the civil-service laws of the 
Territory of Hawati; 

H. R.5322. An act to extend certain vet- 
erans’ benefits to or on behalf of dependent 
husbands and widowers of female veterans; 

H. 5450. An act to authorize the enlarge- 
ment of the administrative headquarters site 
for Isle Royale National Park, Houghton, 
Mich., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5904. An act for the relief of Thom- 
son Contracting Co., Inc.; 

H.R. 6038. An act to revise the boundary 
of the Kings Canyon National Park, in the 
State of California, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6198. An act to exclude certain lands 
from the Sequoia National Park, in the State 
of California, and for other purposes; 

H.R, 6274. An act to provide that the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall accept title to 
Grant’s Tomb in New York, N. Y., and main- 
tain it as the General Grant National Me- 
morial: 

H. R.6593. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Juanita Burna; 

H.R.6785. An act to amend section 26, 
title I, chapter 1, of the act entitled “An act 
making further provision for a civil govern- 
ment for Alaska, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 6, 1900 (48 U. S. C. 381); 

H. R.6970. An act for the relief of C. A. 
Nolan; 

H.R.7293. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Carl F. Dykeman; 

H.R. 7790. An act to provide for the for- 
feiture of the right-of-way located within 
the State of California heretofore granted to 
the Atlantic & Pacific Railroad Co. by the 
United States; 

H.R. 8046. An act for the relief of Joaquin 
A. Bazan; 

H. R. 8233. An act for the relief of James 
L. McCabe; 

H. R. 8313. An act for the relief of Wayne 
W. Powers, of Walla Walla, Wash.; 

H. R. 8833. An act for the relief of S. A. 
Romine; 

H. R. 8842. An act to quitclaim interest of 
the United States to certain land in Smith 
County, Miss., and to terminate restrictions 
against alienation thereon; 

H.R. 9006. An act for the relief of John ©. 
Houghton, Jr.; 

H. R. 9756. An act for the relief of Gerald 
K. Edwards, Lawrence R. Hitchcock, Thomas 
J. Davey, and Gerald H. Donnelly; 
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H. R.9792. An act to validate the con- 
veyance of certain land in the State of 
California by the Southern Pacific Co. to 
James Giono; 

H.R. 9884. An act for the relief of Tamas 
Akos and Lilla Akos; 

H.R. 9986. An act for the relief 
Lt. Luther A. Stamm; 

H.R. 10094. An act for the relief of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co.; 

H. R. 10220. An act for the relief of Wil- 
liam E. Nash; 

H. R. 10416. An act for the relief of J. 
Henry Emmen and others; 

H. R. 10461. An act to amend section 315 
(m) of the Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957 to 
provide a special rate of compensation for 
certain blind veterans; 

H. R. 10885. An act for the relief of Tibor 
Wollner; 

H. R. 11008. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to exchange certain land 
at Vicksburg National Military Park, Miss., 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11108. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Christina Tules; 

E. R. 11203. An act for the relief of the 
State House, Inc.; 

H.R. 11611. An act for the relief of Mc- 
Cune C. Ott; 

H. R. 11868. An act to amend the act of 
August 11, 1955 (69 Stat. 632), relating to 
the rehabilitation and preservation of his- 
toric properties in the New York City area, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 12628. An act to amend title VI of 
the Public Health Service Act to extend for 
an additional 3-year period the Hospital 
Survey and Construction Act; and 

H. J. Res. 618. A resolution to waive certain 
provisions of section 212 (a) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act in behalf of 
certain aliens. 


of ist 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o'clock and 44 minutes p. m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, August 7, 1958, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
ne Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
ows: 


2208. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State, relative to requesting the enact- 
ment of legislation pertaining to the texts 
of each convention and recommendation 
adopted by the International Labor Organi- 
zation at its 40th session, at Geneva, June 
26, 1957, pursuant to article 19 of the Con- 
stitution of the International Labor Organi- 
zation (H. Doc. No. 432); to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

2209. A letter from the President, Board 
of Commissioners, District of Columbia, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill to amend the act entitled 
ʻAn act to regulate the election of delegates 
representing the District of Columbia to na- 
tional political conventions, and for other 
purposes’ "; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

2210, A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “A bill to amend 
section 30 (a) of the Mineral Leasing Act 
of February 25, 1920, as amended (30 U. S. 
C., sec. 187a), to prevent the undesirable 
division of oil and gas leaseholds’’; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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2211. A letter from the Acting Chair- 
man, National Capital Planning Commission, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill to authorize acquisition by 
the Administrator of General Services of cer- 
tain land and improvements thereon located 
(1) within the area bounded by Constitution 
Avenue on the north, the Anacostia River on 
the east, Independence Avenue on the south, 
and Second Street SE. and NE. on the west, 
and (2) within the contiguous area bounded 
by C Street NE. on the north, 21st Street NE. 
on the east, Constitution Avenue on the 
south, and North Carolina Avenue on the 
west, all within the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes”; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

2212. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
July 10, 1958, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a review of reports on Cane Creek, Okla., 
requested by the Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, adopted August 
17, 1949; to the Committee on Public Works. 

2213. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
July 3, 1958, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a review of report on Chickalah Creek, 
Logan and Yell Counties, Ark., requested by 
a resolution of the Committee on Flood 
Control, House of Representatives, adopted 
March 1, 1946; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

2214. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders entered in the cases of certain aliens 
who have been found admissible into the 
United States pursuant to the Immigration 
and Nationality Act; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio: Committee on House 
Administration. House Resolution 632. Res- 
olution to provide funds for the Committee 
on Public Works; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 2467). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio: Committee on House 
Administration. House Resolution 635. Res- 
olution providing further expenses for stud- 
ies and investigations authorized by House 
Resolution 496; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2468). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio: Committee on House 
Administration. House Resolution 647. Res- 
olution to provide additional funds for the 
studies and investigations to be conducted 
pursuant to House Resolution 149; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2469). Ordered to be 
printed, 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio: Committee on House 
Administration. House Resolution 667. Res- 
olution to amend House Resolution 152, as 
amended, 85th Congress, agreed to February 
7, 1957; without amendment (Rept. No, 
2470). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio: Committee on House 
Administration. Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 104. Concurrent resolution to print 
the proceedings in connection with the 
acceptance of the statue of Dr. Florence 
Rena Sabin; without amendment (Rept. No, 
2471). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio: Committee on House 
Administration. Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 107. Concurrent resolution to print 
additional copies of hearings on “Inquiry 
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into satellite and missile programs”; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2472). Ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio: Committee on House 
Administration. House Resolution 479. 
Resolution authorizing the printing of the 
United States Defense Policies in 1957 as a 
House document; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2473). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio: Committee on House 
Administration. House Resolution 602. 
Resolution providing for the printing of 
additional copies of a reprint of a series of 
articles entitled “Chronicle of Treason”; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2474). Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio: Committee on House 
Administration. House Resolution 655. 
Resolution authorizing the printing of addi- 
tional copies of Senate Document No. 111, 
entitled “Water Developments and Potenti- 
alities”; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2475). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio: Committee on House 
Administration. H. R. 13688. A bill to pro- 
vide airmail and special delivery postage 
stamps for Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives on the basis of regular sessions 
of Congress, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2476). Ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. ASPINALL: Committee of conference. 
S. 2069. An act to amend section 27 of the 
Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, 
as amended, in order to promote the de- 
velopment of coal on the public domain; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2477). Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. HYDE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 13311. -A bill to provide for the ju- 
dicial review of orders of deportation; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2478). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Ju- 

diciary. H. R. 13558. A bill to incorporate 
the Military Order of the Purple Heart of 
the United States of America, of combat 
wounded veterans who have been awarded 
the Purple Heart; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 2479). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 
. Mr, O'NEILL: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 674. Resolution agreeing to Sen- 
ate amendments to H. R. 8002; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2480). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 675. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H. R. 13247, a bill to strengthen 
the national defense and to encourage and 
assist in the expansion and improvement of 
educational programs to meet critical na- 
tional needs, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2481). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ASHMORE: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 676. Reso- 
lution relative to the contested election case 
of Oliver against Hale, First Congressional 
District of Maine; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2482). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 12125. A bill 
to amend the Intercoastal Shipping Act, 
1933 (47 Stat. 1425), as amended, to au- 
thorize incorporation of contract terms by 
reference in short-form documents; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2483). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 12292. A bill to amend 
subsections (b), (c), and (d) of section 294 
of title 28, United States Code, relating to 
the assignment of retired judges to active 
duty; without amendment (Rept. No, 2484). 
Referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr, HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 4167. An act to author- 
ize the lease of Papago tribal land to the 
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National Science Foundation, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2485). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H. R. 9121. A 
bill to provide for the construction of a 
geophysical institute in the Territory of 
Hawaii; with amendment (Rept. No. 2486). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. S. 1903. An act to 
amend section 7 of the Administrative Ex- 
penses Act of 1946, as amended, relating to 
travel expenses of civilian officers and em- 
ployees assigned to duty posts outside the 
continental United States; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2487). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 1742. An act to amend 
the acts approved April 16 and July 27, 1906 
(34 Stat. 116 and 519), so as to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to convey cer- 
tain lands on the Huntley reclamation proj- 
ect, Yellowstone County, Mont., to school 
district No. 24, Huntley Project Schools, Yel- 
lowstone County, Mont.; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2488). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 2922. 
thorize per capita payments to members of 
the Red Lake Band of Chippewa Indians from 
the proceeds of the sale of timber and lum- 
ber on the Red Lake Reservation, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2489). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. H. R. 13214. A bill 
to amend Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1958 
in order to change the name of the office 
established under such plan; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2490). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee of conference. 
S. 8651. An act to make equity capital and 
long-term credit more readily available for 
small-business concerns, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 2492). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio: Committee on House 
Administration. S. 4174. An act to author- 
ize the distribution of copies of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD to former Members of Congress 
requesting such copies; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2493). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. H. R. 13673. A bill 
to amend the Federal Property and Adminis- 
trative Services Act of 1949 to permit dona- 
tions of surplus property to volunteer fire- 
fighting organizations, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 2494). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 13272. A bill to amend section 2385, title 
18, United States Code, to define the term 
“organize” as used in that section; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2495). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 8735. A bill to in- 
crease annuities payable to certain annui- 
tants from the District of Columbia teachers 
retirement and annuity fund, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 2496). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 10622. A bill to 
further amend the act of August 7, 1946 (60 
Stat. 896), as amended by the act of October 
25, 1951 (65 Stat. 657), as the same are 
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amended, to provide for an increase in the 
authorization for funds to be granted for the 
construction of hospital facilities in the 
District of Columbia; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2497). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 12969. .A bill to 
authorize the delivery of sewage from Vir- 
ginia into the sewerage system of the District 
of Columbia and the treatment of such sew- 
age, and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2498). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 12963. A bill to 
amend the District of Columbia Business 
Corporation Act; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2499). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 13406. A bill to 
amend the District of Columbia Redevelop- 
ment Act of 1945, as amended; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 2500). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 13655. A bill to 
further amend the act of August 7, 1946 (60 
Stat. 896), as amended by the act of October 
25, 1951 (65 Stat. 657), as amended by the 
act of September 4, 1957 (71 Stat. 610), to 
provide that the pregrant expenses of Sibley 
Memorial Hospital paid or incurred in con- 
nection with the hospital project either at 
the former American University site or the 
new Loughboro Road site be allowed as part 
of the total project cost provided that there 
be no increase in the amount of money al- 
ready allocated or appropriated for such con- 
struction; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2501). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee of conference. 
H. R. 12591. A bill to extend the authority 
of the President to enter into trade agree- 
ments under section 350 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 2502). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MAHON: Committee of conference. 
H. R. 12738. A bill making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 2503). Ordered to be 
printed, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 9950. A bill for the relief of D. A. 
Whitaker and others; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2491). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HAYS of Ohio: 

H. R. 13688. A bill to provide airmail and 
special delivery postage stamps for Members 
of the House of Representatives on the basis 
of regular sessions of Congress, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H. R. 13689. A bill to amend title XI of the 
Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957 to prohibit 
abuses in the solicitation of funds from the 
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general public in the name of veterans, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Montana: 

H.R. 13690. A bill to authorize Federal 
grants to assist States to survey the need for, 
to plan the construction of, and to construct 
needed homes for the aged; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R.13691. A bill to provide for the ad- 
mission of 50,000 refugees; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, CELLER (by request) : 

H. R. 13692. A bill to eliminate all respon- 
sibility of the Government for fixing dates 
on which the period of limitation for filing 
suits against Miller Act payment bonds com- 
mences to run; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DENT: 

H. R. 13693. A bill to amend part Ii of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, so as to clarify the 
authority and jurisdiction of the States in 
those portions of the motor carrier field in 
which Federal authority is exerted; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. MOORE: 

H. R. 13694. A bill to encourage and stimu- 

late the production and conservation of coal 
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in United States through research and de- 
velopment by creating a Coal Research and 
Development Commission, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

H.R. 13695. A bill authorizing the con- 
struction of a project on the Sucker Brook for 
local flood protection at Winsted, Conn.; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. PORTER: 

H. R. 13696. A bill to change the method of 
selecting candidates for appointment to the 
Military Academy, the Naval Academy, and 
the Air Force Academy; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. RUTHERFORD: 

H. R. 13697. A bill to authorize a substitute 
plan of repayment for the Balmorhea project, 
Texas; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H. R. 13698. A bill to amend the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act with re- 
spect to reemployment rights of certain vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. VORYS: 

H. R. 13699. A bill to provide for the tem- 
porary denial of passports to supporters of 
the international Communist movement; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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By Mr. SELDEN: 

H. R, 13700. A bill to provide for the denial 
of passports to supporters of the interna- 
tional Communist movement; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R.13701. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Sonja Winther; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOYLE: 

H.R. 13702. A bill for the relief of Je- 
rome Blaz; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. SAUND (by request): 

H. R. 13703. A bill for the relief of Gene 
R. Hickcox and Gudrun B. Hickcox; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H. R. 13704. A bill for the relief of Louis 
V. Papadopoulos (also known as Louis 
Pappas); to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. WILSON of California: 

H.R.13705. A bill for the relief of Pat- 
rick W. Gowan; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


A Tribute to Capt. John T. Ferrier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, last 
August I had the privilege of witnessing 
an amazing demonstration of precision 
flying by the Minute Men, the precision 
jet flying team of the Air National 
Guard. 

This unit appeared at the conserva- 
tion sports tourney in Davenport, Iowa, 
sponsored by the Davenport chapter of 
the Izaak Walton League in conjunction 
with the Buffalo Bill area council of the 
Boys Scouts of America. 

I had a chance to meet each member 
of the team at that time. I was im- 
pressed by these fliers and proud of the 
fact that men of this caliber and fitness 
were a part of our first line of defense. 

On June 7, of this year, Capt. John 
Ferrier, “slot” position pilot on the team, 
was killed during an air show at Patter- 
son Air Force Base, Ohio. It is the be- 
lief of all who witnessed the accident 
that Captain Ferrier sacrificed his life to 
protect the people in the residential sec- 
tion adjacent to Patterson Air Force 
Base. Although he had ample oppor- 
tunity to successfully eject himself from 
the crippled aircraft, he obviously 
elected to stay with his jet until the last 
possible moment to divert its course into 
a nonpopulated area. He was success- 
ful in doing so, but in the process was 
forced to wait too long to have sufficient 
time to escape. 

In an editorial, the Denver Post has 
called this the highest brand of heroism. 


I would like to quote a few lines of the 
editorial which eloquently express the 
tribute due Captain Ferrier: 

It was the kind of heroism that keeps the 
fine traditions of our fighting forces fresh. 
Nothing replaces a living father; but Captain 
Ferrier’s children will grow up knowing 
their father passed the test of heroism as 
gloriously as anyone has ever done. 


The Davenport area will long remem- 
ber Captain Ferrier. His memory is to 
be perpetuated in the Capt. John T. 
Ferrier Memorial Award Trophy which 
will be presented to the scout or ex- 
plorer having the best character, sports- 
manship, leadership, and highest score 
in this year’s tournament scheduled for 
Davenport August 10. Such an award 
will become a feature of all succeeding 
sport tournaments sponsored by the 
Izaak Walton League and the Boy 
Scouts of the Davenport area. 

It pleases me to see this action taken. 
Captain Ferrier was the prototype of 
every young American’s ideal airman. 
His heroism will inspire youngsters for 
generations to come. 


Commissioner Henry J. Clay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
4⁄2 years ago an able, young lawyer of- 
fered his services to the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. Today Henry J. Clay is 
resigning from the Foreign Claims Set- 


tlement Commission of the United 
States. 

Commissioner Clay was highly suited 
for the task he has so well performed. 
He is a graduate of the Taft School 
in Middletown, Conn., a graduate of 
Union College and the University of 
Virginia Law School. After having 
made an outstanding record as a prac- 
ticing attorney in New York City he 
volunteered his services to the Federal 
Government. He was a former Chair- 
man of the International Claims Com- 
mission. When this Commission was 
merged with the Foreign Claims Settle- 
ment Commission of the United States 
he became its most experienced member. 

Many members of the bar of the vari- 
ous States who have appeared before 
Commissioner Clay have expressed them- 
selves on not only his ability but his 
courtesy and fair treatment. 

I speak for many Members of Con- 
gress in expressing the deepest regret 
that he has chosen to withdraw from 
Federal service. It is understandable, 
however, that his public service could not 
continue forever due to personal com- 
mitments and a large young family. We 
wish him well. 


Interpreting ADA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 
Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, on 


July 29, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. CELLER], who enjoys the respect of 
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all Members of this body and with whom 
I have served many years, extended his 
remarks in the Recorp to disagree with 
my comments about Americans for 
Democratic Action 3 days earlier. 

Certainly, we all respect the great wis- 
dom of the gentleman and agree that on 
most subjects he is both articulate and 
knowledgeable. It is unfortunate that 
he, like so many of those he considers 
truly patriotic Americans, have a blind 
spot in their thinking about this group 
which first infiltrated and then took over 
the Democrat Party. 

It is with considerable regret that I 
must correct the gentleman, but I feel 
he will be the richer because of what I 
say and the people of our great State of 
New York will be benefited by the re- 
placement of propaganda with facts. 

First, the gentleman feels that the 
Policies of greater spending and less 
revenue, as proposed by ADA will bring 
a speedy end to the recession into which 
the Republican administration has 
plunged this country. 

The national center of this so-called 
recession seems to be Detroit, where the 
economic dictates of Walter Reuther 
prevail. Mr. Reuther, who wrote from 
Moscow, “Carry on the fight for a Soviet 
America,” is one of the principal finan- 
cial angels of ADA, as well as of the 
Democrat Party. His economic views, 
as put into practice in the center of un- 
employment, can hardly be blamed on 
this administration. 

As for the ADA recommendations that 
the Government slash its income and 
spend more money, I can say only that 
I have never heard of this policy restor- 
ing economic stability in the home, in 
business, or anywhere else. Perhaps the 
gentleman can tell me of an instance 
where this formula was effective. 

ADA Board Member Reuther appar- 
ently preaches this doctrine but does the 
opposite when the shoe pinches his own 
badly chewed foot. Recently, to meet the 
effects of hard times within his United 
Auto Workers Union, Reuther cut sala- 
ries, fired people, and did everything 
except apply his antirecession formula 
for government. 

The gentleman also objected to my 
remarks about ADA because many of its 
officials, such as Eleanor Roosevelt, David 
Dubinsky, and Robert Nathan—are, as 
he quaintly put it, “zealously devoted 
o the cause of democracy in this coun- 

ry.” 
To this statement, I can answer only 
that their brand of democracy is far 
removed from that envisioned by the 
framers of our Constitution. Otherwise, 
I am sure, they would not be clamoring 
so constantly for change, 

The gentleman denies that the ADA 
finds Russian accomplishments greater 
than our own, but in the next breath says 
ADA statements to this effect are but to 
call this Soviet threat to our attention. 

The gentleman also denied that ADA 
has recommended economic aid to Red 
China and its admission to U. N. 

To correct this erroneous. impression, 
I refer him to the annual platforms of 
this self-professed anticommunistic or- 
ganization. 

For years the ADA has urged that Red 
China be recognized. Even as late as 
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May of this year the ADA issued a state- 
ment which, when the backing and fill- 
ing is removed, says, “ADA urges imme- 
diate negotiations toward diplomatic 
recognition of the Peking regime.” 

The gentleman from New York quotes 
me incorrectly when he says I claimed 
the “ADA is devoted to a program of full 
and steady employment.” What I said 
was “the ADA, through its program, 
promises full and steady employment 
and production.” The inference is quite 
different. A promise by the ADA is icing 
on an unbaked cake. 

In reading the remarks of the gentle- 
man from New York it is obvious that he 
has misinterpreted statements concern- 
ing the ADA which I made on the House 
floor, on Monday, July 21. Perhaps he 
has made this same mistake in evaluat- 
ing and supporting the program of the 


New Lightweight Rifles Needed for Our 
Ground Troops 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to compli- 
ment my colleague on the Appropria- 
tion Committee [Mr. Srxes] for his can- 
did speech pointing up why American 
ground troops in the Mid East are not 
carrying lightweight rifles of a type sup- 
plied to Arab Republic soldiers. The 
question of American lightweight rifle 
production is one that needs airing, 
and the gentleman from Florida has 
rendered a public service by spotlight- 
ing the reasons for the delay. 

The Army on May 1, 1957, adopted a 
new lightweight rifle, the M-14, after 
years of research and development and 
testing. The M-14 was developed at the 
Springfield Armory in my Congressional 
District. This new rifle had a competitor 
that had been produced in Belgium. 
The Belgian-type rifle is now in the 
hands of Israeli troops and a similar rifle 
has been supplied to Arab Republic 
troops. But, here in the United States, 
pilot line production for the American 
M-14 rifle is only beginning at the 
Springfield Armory. 

Mr. Speaker, before the Army adopted 
the M-14 as its standard shoulder 
weapon I had urged the Defense Depart- 
ment and this administration not to 
overlook conventional weapons produc- 
tion while concentrating on superweap- 
ons. I was well aware of the fact that 
the Army had cut back on the production 
of Garand M-1 rifles at the Springfield 
Armory. The Army had a stockpile of 
Garands and said it was still a good rifle. 
I had urged the Department of the Army 
as early as 1953 to make a decision be- 
tween the American end Belgium rifles 
and to start production on the new 
weapon at the Springfield Armory imme- 
diately. Nevertheless, there was delay 
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after delay before the new weapon was 
adopted. 

Congressman SIKES was correct in 
pointing out that money has been a 
scarce item for weapon procurement not 
because of Congressional policies as much 
as those of administration and Bureau 
of the Budget policies. And because of 
these policies the pilot line production of 
the new M-14 rifle is just beginning at 
the Springfield Armory. : 

I agree with Congressman SIKES that 
the situation in the Mid East is a clear 
indication that the day of the foot soldier 
and the rifle is not past. The United 
States, therefore, cannot afford to send 
its ground troops into the field with out- 
moded equipment. The Army and Ma- 
rine Corps hopes to issue M-14 rifles and 
the new lightweight M-60 machinegun 
to troops in 1960. These infantrymen 
can have the rifles much sooner if the 
Department of Defense would order a 
speedup on the pilot-line production of 
these weapons at the Springfield Armory. 
There is no doubt in my mind that Con- 
gress will vote the money necessary in 
the supplemental appropriation bill next 
January. 


Soviet Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O; 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time our office has been receiving propa- 
ganda from the U. S. S. R. Embassy. It 
is quite different from informative ma- 
terial that comes from other embassies 
but we felt that freedom of speech and 
freedom of the press are two cardinal 
principles in this country. For this 
reason, we made no particular comment 
in our office and made an attempt to read 
this material as it came from that source. 

Inow have received a letter from one of 
the newspapers in the Fifth Indiana Dis- 
trict advising me that they too have been 
receiving the press releases from the So- 
viet Embassy. They complain bitterly at 
the type of propaganda that this embassy 
has been circulating and, furthermore, 
that they are permitted to pay only 3 
cents per piece of mailing matter which 
costs the postal department many times 
that much to handle. 

The newspaper editor in returning this 
particular piece to me said that it cost 
him 8 cents to send it first class and the 
Russian Embassy apparently was paying 
only 3 cents. 

Thus, it seems that a subsidy is being 
given to those who would attempt to un- 
dermine us or who at least are not hesi- 
tating to be severely critical of our Presi- 
dent, our Congress, and our people in 
these press releases. 

Does it not seem that this is going far 
beyond freedom of speech and freedom 
of the press? They would not tolerate 
even this much propaganda coming out 
of our embassy in Moscow, and I am 
wondering why it is necessary to permit 
it in our free land. 
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Who Killed Cock Robin? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


. Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. I commend the 
Chicago Tribune’s phraseology, “Who 
Killed Cock Robin?” in getting to the 
cause of the delay in considering labor 
legislation in sufficient time to take some 
positive steps in this Congress. 


[From the Chicago Daily Tribune 
of June 10, 1958] 


Wao KILLED Cock ROBIN? 


Senator Jack KENNEDY, giving a good 
imitation of heartbreak, arose in the Senate 
to blubber that the Kennedy-Ives labor 
“reform” bill was dead and that the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers had 
killed it. 

This allegation caused Senator MUNDT, a 
Repubilean, to inquire since when Represent- 
ative Sam RAYBURN, Democratic Speaker of 
the House, had become an agent of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. Mr. 
MunprT observed that Mr. RAYBURN had kept 
the bill bottled up for 41 days before sub- 
mitting it last Monday to the House Labor 
Committee. This long delay, added to the 
time required by committee hearings, had 
the effect of insuring that the House would 
not act on the bill before Congress ad- 
journs. 

Republicans have the impression that, 
despite Senator KenNepy’s histrionics, the 
Democrats are glad to see the last of the 
bill, and that burying it is part of a deal 
worked out by Democrats with union bosses 
in return for support in the November 
Congressional elections. 

Our own feeling is that Milton Lightner, 
president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, who replied to KENNEDY’s 
charge, was correct in appraising the bill as 
“woefully inadequate” and an example of 
“bad legislation.” The bill pretended to 
regulate internal corruption in unions, es- 
pecially in the handling of welfare funds. 
It did not strike at major union abuses, such 
as the exercise of monopoly power, coercive 
boycotting, or racket picketing. 

Little noticed in the bill were some provi- 
sions drastically limiting freedom of speech 
and action by employers. These required 
reports by employers on attempts to “in- 
fluence” or “affect” employees in their de- 
cision whether or not to join a union. The 
provisions were sufficiently ambiguous so 
that voluntary employer action to confer 
wage increases, fringe benefits, recreation 
opportunities, and the like could be inter- 
preted as attempts to influence employees by 
making them so happy they would not want 
to join a union. 

The principal objection to the bill, how- 
ever, was that it promoted the idea that 
Congress had “dealt” with union abuses 
when only the surface had been scratched. 
Passage of this legislation would have given 
Congress an excuse for lying back and saying 
that no further consideration need be given 
for an indefinite period to union problems. 

On this basis, we cannot share in Senator 
KeEnnepy’s grief that the bill is dead. And, 
if it is dead, it is his own party which killed 
it. The voters ought to be capable of the 
simple addition of these facts to arrive at 
the conclusion that the Democrats again 
have played matters the way the union 
bosses wanted them played. 


Chicago, my hometown, has had a 
major role in hearings conducted by 
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the Senate's Labor Rackets Subcommit- 
tee. ‘Yes; even my District, Mlinois 
Third, was represented by restaurant 
owners who testified. $ 

When rank-and-file labor members 
want remedial legislation, based on need, 
it is a sad day when delaying tactics 
are permitted to be the order of the day. 

I am, by background, sympathetic to 
labor. My father was a member of or- 
ganized labor in Chicago in the days of 
Samuel Gompers. Since then, labor 
has risen to a position of dignity, re- 
spect, and great responsibility. How- 
ever, the past few years, there have 
been certain unscrupulous leaders whose 
actions have made all labor the target 
of severe criticism. As long as human 
beings govern men, we will know the in- 
justices, inequities, and disappointments 
the innocent suffer because of the un- 
scrupulous activities of some of the in- 
dividuals holding positions of power and 
authority. This is life, but it does not 
mean that we should not be constant 
in endeavoring to correct and ameliorate 
conditions, known to be detrimental to 
the majority. 

The rank-and-file members of organ- 
ized labor are fearful for the future of 
the labor movement, and so am I, 
I have received a great number of let- 
ters besieging me to urge Congress to 
act on labor legislation this session. 
Many communications are from mem- 
bers of organized labor. T 

It is lamentable that the most im- 
portant lawmaking body in the world 
has not accomplished something in the 
labor area this session. We must have 
legislative tools designed with accuracy 
and precision if we are to protect the 
future and safeguard personal security 
of millions of loyal Americans in organ- 
ized labor. 

Both labor and management can work 
shoulder to shoulder to meet the needs 
of the future to guarantee America’s 
security. 

If all of those in strategic positions 
of authority would say, we have thrown 
off the coat of political considerations 
and we will come forth with proposals 
based on justice and equality, there is 
no doubt in my mind that it could be 
done and would be. The result would 
bring a new respect and confidence in 
our labor movement and our Congress. 


Salute to Folsom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, of 
the many outstanding tributes to the re- 
cently retired Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare Marion B. Folsom, 
one of the most inspiring has been made 
not by a fellow Republican, but by my 
very good friend on the other side of 
the aisle, the Honorable STEWART L. 
UDALL. Ina statement to which I heart- 
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ily asseverate, Mr. UpALL cites Secretary 
Folsom’s common touch, tenacity, and 
fairness in the following letter to the edi- 
tor of the Washington Post: 


[From the Washington Post of August 8, 
1958] 


SALUTE TO FOLSOM 


Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Marion B. Folsom has gone into retire- 
ment and perhaps it would not be inappro- 
priate for a Democrat to have the last say 
on his performance in the Eisenhower 
Cabinet. 

Unlike his predecessor, he believed in the 
mission of his department, and his positive 
attitudes vouchsafed a constructive role for 
his office in formulating and presenting legis- 
lation to Congress. 

He was cognizant that most worthwhile 
legislative objectives are achieved through 
the bipartisan approach. - One of his win- 
ning qualities was that he gave attention to 
the particular task at hand, and was quite 
willing to let the political consequences of 
his acts come to public notice after office 
hours and without hyperbole. Even those 
who generally thought his goals were too 
low (as with the school-aid bills) respected 
the tenacity and fairness with which he 
pursued them. 

Secretary Folsom also had a common 
touch: At times he dropped in at the offices 
of junior House Members (of both parties) 
to explain proposals he favored. If he was 
the quietest member of the Eisenhower Cabi- 
net, it would be a pleasant irony if it turned 
out he was also one of its most effective 
advocates as well. 

In my opinion, Secretary Folsom well de- 
served your accolade for a job well done. 

STEWART L. UDALL, 
Representative of Second District, 
Arizona. 


A Cultural Center for the Nation’s Capital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
enthusiastic in my support of the pro- 
posed Cultural Center in Washington, 
D. C., as provided for in H. R. 13017. 

The city of Washington is the focal 
point of world interest. It is a meeting 
place literally of hundreds of thousands 
of tourists. Consequently, the need for 
such a center for the performing arts is 
obvious. 

Witness after witness of unquestioned 
integrity, including distinguished Sen- 
ators, architects, a newspaper editor, 
and interested citizens, have testified 
with impressive unanimity that there is 
a great demand for this worthy enter- 
prise. 

I support the measure and hope for 
favorable consideration from this distin- 
guished body. The Cultural Center 
which will rise if the Fulbright-Thomp- 
son bill is enacted into law will add im- 
measurably to the well-being of the 
people of our Nation. It will be an in- 
spiration and a beneficent motivating 
force for the youth of our country. It 
will be a symbol of our dynamic democ- 
racy, a center for the peaceful arts, and 
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& lasting memorial to the deep sense of 
appreciation which the American people 
have for the finer things of life. 


Internal Revenue Service Ruling on Pri- 
vate Power Company Advertising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, in a 
recent issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post there was published an editorial at- 
tacking the ruling of the Internal Reve- 
nue Service that public utilities could 
not deduct as business expences the cost 
of propaganda against public power. 
The Saturday Evening Post editorial is 
so full of errors and so lacking in under- 
standing of the facts that I felt it neces- 
sary to reply to the editor. 

What is perhaps most shocking about 
the editorial is the revelation that the 
utility advertisers and the Post itself 
have worked as a team to oppose public 
power. The Post argues that the ruling 
of the Internal Revenue Service imposes 
censorship on the utilities, an obvious 
misstatement of fact, but says nothing 
about its own responsibility to bring the 
facts and various sides of an issue to the 
public’s attention. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial and my letter of reply to the 
Saturday Evening Post editorial be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Saturday Evening Post of July 21, 
1958] 


SHOULD THE PowER To Tax INCLUDE THE 
RicHt To CENSOR ADVERTISING? 


Few taxpayers know the extent of the au- 
thority that has been conferred on the In- 
ternal Revenue Service and even less of the 
added authority which that Bureau has 
assumed for itself by means of administrative 
rulings and regulations which Congress prob- 
ably never thought of. 

For example, it is hard to believe that the 
Nation’s lawmakers meant to give tax col- 
lectors the right to decide that American 
business or industry should be penalized for 
stating its case and defending its right to 
exist, in the face of Government-sponsored 
competition, by means of paid advertise- 
ments. But that is what the tax authorities 
are doing, acting under a new interpretation 
of one of their own regulations, which de- 
clares that money spent on advertising for 
lobbying purposes, for the promotion or de- 
feat of legislation or for the development 
or exploitation of propaganda cannot be con- 
sidered ordinary and reasonable expenses 
deductible for tax purposes. : 

The victims of the most recent interpreta- 
tion of this ruling are a group of public- 
utility companies which call themselves 
America’s Independent Light & Power Cos. 
These companies have for many years 
sponsored institutional advertisements— 
mostly in magazines, including the Saturday 
Evening Post—which promote the wider use 
of electric power and occasionally indicate a 
preference for investor-owned utility com- 
panies as against Government-owned plants 
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supported by the taxpayers. Most of the 
advertisements indicate in some way the ad- 
vantage of being served by an independent 
power company. If this is propaganda, it 
certainly represents an attitude acceptable 
to some millions of Americans. 

Nevertheless, the companies participating 
in this advertising campaign are being in- 
formed that they may not deduct its cost 
from their taxable incomes. As Senator 
Estes KEFAUVER put it, “They can continue 
to propagandize as much as they want in 
their advertisements. * * * They can no 
longer charge the taxpayers and the rate- 
payers for their own brainwashing.” 

Of course, this does not mean that the tax- 
payers will be relieved of the cost of being 
brainwashed by TVA and public power gen- 
erally, Inasmuch as public power pays little 
in taxes and indeed is supported out of taxes, 
deductibility is a small matter. The net of 
the IRS’s ruling is that the private-utility 
industry, already forced to mcet tax favori- 
tism and vast public appropriations for pub- 
lic power, must jump over another hurdle, 

Supposing that all the advertisements in 
the series dealt with the public-power issue, 
it is difficult to equate them with an effort 
to influence legislation, or to lobby, or, if 
propaganda is the charge, to do more than 
defend what has long been considered the 
normal way for Americans to do business. 
Surely if an electric power company may 
engage in propaganda against competitors 
who sell gas, or coal, or atomic energy, it 
ought not to be penalized for defending itself 
against competition which threatens its abil- 
ity to stay In business at all. 

This editorial will arouse the ire of public- 
power advocates, who will be quick to point 
out that the Saturday Evening Post has a 
financial interest in the matter. This is 
true, although the amount received by the 
Post from these advertisements constitutes 
much too small an interest to justify court- 
ing the lambasting we shall probably get for 
intervening in the controversy. 

But the principle involved requires a frank 
statement of what such rulings can mean to 
freedom, not merely for public-utility ad- 
vertising, or even advertising in general, 
but for freedom to express any views which 
tax bureaucrats—perhaps stimulated by po- 
litical demagogs—decide to penalize. 

This is the crux of the situation. We have 
tax authorities, who are assumed to be rais- 
ing money for public needs, undertaking to 
dictate to individuals and corporations how 
they shall carry on their businesses. 

Nor is this threat confined to public-utility 
companies. Other types of business live in 
jeopardy from the same ukase, including one 
company which undertook to explain its side 
of a threatened strike by means of news- 
paper advertisements. 

Like many other aspects of the income-tax 
law, this effort to censor free expression calls 
for clarification by Congress. If the people 
think American corporations and individuals 
require governmental supervision of the way 
they state their case in open advertisements, 
the way to accomplish that desirous objec- 
tive is to pass a law—not to pass the buck to 
the Internal Revenue Service. 

Avcust 1, 1958. 
Mr. Ben Hiss, 
Editor, the Saturday Evening Post, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Mr. Hress: Your editorial Should the 
Power To Tax Include the Right To Censor 
Advertising? contains several misstatements 
as well as a rather fundamental misunder- 
standing of the situation upon which you 
have chosen to comment. 

In the first place, the editorial seriously 
misrepresents the purpose and content of 
the series of electric-power-company adver- 
tisements which the Internal Revenue Sery- 
ice has found not to be chargeable as “ordi- 
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nary and reasonable expenses” deductible 
for tax purposes. 

You describe the advertisements of the 
electric companies advertising program 
(ECAP) as being designed to “promote the 
wider use of electric power and occasionally 
indicate a preference for investor-owned util- 
ity companies as against Government-owned 
plants supported by the taxpayers.” Actually 
the opposite is indicated by any study of this 
program: the advertisements “occasionally” 
promote the wider use of electricity. My 
authority for this statement is the Saturday 
Evening Post, which last year issued a pro- 
motion booklet reprinting some 169 ECAP 
advertisements. 

The introduction to the Saturday Evening 
Post booklet contained this explanation of 
these advertisements: “By the end of 1956, 
the Post had carried 169 ECAP advertise- 
ments—more than any other major publica- 
tion. They are reprinted here to show how 
one industry, advertising its cause consist- 
ently and persistently, has been able to help 
shift the great weight of public opinion. 
* * * ECAP advertising is designed to win 
public support for the independent electric 
light and power companies. Most people 15 
years ago favored Federal public power. To- 
day, the balance has swung in favor of the 
electric companies. 

“In the August 19, 1950, issue, the Post 
warned editorially, ‘we can’t salvage free 
enterprise without a battle’ The adver- 
tisements which follow have been used in 
the battle along with the editorial comment 
to help turn the tide of public opinion.” 

Following the reprints of the advertise- 
ments, the Saturday Evening Post booklet 
adds, “This continuing campaign by the 
Electric Light and Power Companies is clas- 
sic proof that advertising can mold public 
opinion as well as increase the sale of 
products and services.” 

Thus, the Post itself defines the purpose 
of these advertisements in such terms as “to 
help shift the great weight of public opin- 
ion”; “designed to win public support for 
the independent electric light and power 
companies”; “turn the tide of public opin- 
ion”; and “mold public opinion”. Nowhere 
did the Post mention your observation that 
the ads “promote the wider use of electric 
power.” 

Despite the disclaimer in your editorial 
about the amount of advertising involved, I 
was interested to note that the Post had 
carried more of these ads than any other 
publication. I also was shocked to find that 
“The advertisements * * * have been used 
in the battle along with the editorial com- 
ment.” I find this teaming of editorial 
commentary and ady alarming, if not 
scandalous, whatever the “battle.” 

With the hope that this wedding of edi- 
torials and advertising does not bar discus- 
sion of issues, I want to take exception to 
several points in the editorial. 

I vigorously protest the use of the word 
“censor” in connection with the Internal 
Revenue Service ruling relating to “propa- 
ganda” advertising. As you quoted from my 
public statement, the companies “can con- 
tinue to propagandize as much as they want 
in their advertisement * * *, They can no 
longer charge the taxpayers and the rate- 
payers for their own brainwashing.” It 
seems to me that your editorial ignores the 
very great distinction between censoring— 
saying “You can’t do that’—and simply 
saying that you can’t deduct it as a business 
expense and therefore a deduction from tax- 
able income. 

You also choose to ignore completely the 

t distinction between competitive 
private enterprises—such as the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co.—and the privately owned electric 
power companies which are public utilities. 
Utilities are generally held to be entitled to 
charge their ratepayers for their costs plus 
what is referred to as a reasonable rate of 
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return upon their investment. When these 
costs include advertising designed in the 
Posts’ phrase, to “mold public opinion,” the 
taxpayers and ratepayers are, indeed, pay- 
ing for “their own brainwashing,” without 
having the democratic right to determine 
whether they wish to do so or not. 

To the extent that the Internal Revenue 
Service ruling encourages regulatory bodies 
to disallow propaganda advertising in util- 
ity rate basis, it will result in a desirable 
reform. 

It seems to me that the issue becomes one 
of subsidy rather than censorship. No one 
questions the right of the power companies 
to advertise their views. 

Your statement that the ruling “does not 
mean that the taxpayers will be relieved of 
the cost of being brainwashed by TVA and 
public power generally” is not only unsub- 
stantiated but, so far as I am aware, com- 
pletely inaccurate. TVA and public power 
generally do not conduct advertising cam- 
paigns denouncing the privately owned elec- 
tric companies. Most of the material issued 
by TVA and other public power agencies 
which I have seen has been in the nature 
of reporting on the conduct of public busi- 
nesses, a function which I believe we can 
agree is essential. 

In connection with references in your edi- 
torial to Government-owned plants sup- 
ported by the taxpayers, public power pays 
little in taxes and indeed is supported out of 
taxes, and tax favoritism, let me cite the 
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record of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
which, incidentally, is the largest taxpayer 
in my State of Tennessee. TVA pays State 
and local taxes but it does not pay Federal 
income taxes because it is owned by the 
Government, by the people of the Nation, the 
taxpayers. But before we accept the con- 
tention of the power companies’ advertise- 
ments, or even your editorial, concerning 
such matters as tax favoritism, let us look 
at the facts. 

In the first 23 years of operations, TVA’s 
power system revenues were sufficient to 
cover all of its operating expenses, depre- 
ciation, the cost of money to the Govern- 
ment and $41 million in State and local 
taxes and earned an additional $183 million 
for the Government. A private power com- 
pany in this same period would have paid the 
Government only $140 million in taxes. 
Thus, TVA’s power system, while selling elec- 
tricity at rates among the lowest in the 
Nation, made for the taxpayers $43 million, 
over and above what a private power com- 
pany would have paid in Federal taxes. 

Compare this record, if you will, with a 
recent report of the Electric Consumers In- 
formation Committee which shows that the 
private companies participating in the ECAP 
program, will receive a subsidy over a 3344- 
year period of more than $3 billion as a re- 
sult of the use of rapid amortization and 
liberalized depreciation provisions of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code (sec. 168 and similar 
provisions of previous laws and sec. 167, In- 
ternal Revenue Act of 1954). 


August 7 


While I agree with the thesis of your edi- 
torial that Congress must continuously re- 
view the application of our tax laws, you do 
not appear to be cognizant of the great 
amount of work being done in this field by 
the Members of Congress and particularly 
the members of the House of Representa- 
tives Committee on Ways and Means and the 
Senate Finance Committee. 

Accepting the premise that advertising 
should be regarded as a necessary business 
expense, deductible for tax purposes, we do 
violence to our premise if we permit all 
advertising to be deducted and do not pro- 
vide against abuses. 

It seems to me that mediums such as the 
Saturday Evening Post, advertising agencies 
and advertisers all have an important stake 
in protesting abuses which jeopardize the 
prestige and standards of advertising. The 
Saturday Evening Post promotion booklet 
referred to above lists seven rules for “How to 
be a successful advertiser,” including “5. Ad- 
vertise truthfully and in good taste.” In my 
opinion, the ECAP ads can be shown to be 
neither truthful nor in good taste. 

The Saturday Evening Post's description 
of the design and intent of the ECAP adver- 
tisements, as stated in the promotion book- 
let, confirms my belief that the ruling of the 
Internal Revenue Service in this matter was 
entirely proper and that the provisions of 
the tax law under which the ruling was made 
are just. 

Sincerely, 
ESTES KEFAUVER. 
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Rev. Warren Arthur Nyberg, minister, 
First Methodist Church, Red Wing, 
Minn., offered the following prayer: 


God, our help in ages past, our hope 
for years to come, by the power of Thy 
Spirit lift us into Thy presence, where 
we may obtain the help Thou alone canst 
give. Thou hast given us life, and by Thy 
love Thou dost sustain us in life. Thou 
dost know us better than we know our- 
selves; Thou art acquainted with all our 
ways. 

In Thy great wisdom, do Thou minis- 
ter to the personal needs of each of us. 
The need of one is not fully the need of 
another. Thou dost know this, and so 
do we. Thou art aware of our frustra- 
tions and anxieties, our fears and our 
sorrows. Uphold each of us we pray, in 
every situation, if not in his way, then 
beyond his way. 

God of grace and God of glory, whose 
will for all the world is justice and peace, 
be very near to those who guide the af- 
fairs of nations. Every hour brings to 
us the mighty fact that we do not live 
unto ourselves alone, but are linked in- 
separably with all mankind. In the diffi- 
cult decisions our leaders are called upon 
to make, often when the way is not clear, 
grant them wisdom and courage. If it be 
possible, O God, bring speedily the day, 
because all the peoples consent to condi- 
tions for it, when nation shall not lift 
up sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war anymore, Through Jesus 
Christ our Lord and Master. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 


Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, August 6, 1958, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
August 6, 1958, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following acts: 


S. 495. An act to authorize the acquisition 
of the remaining property in square 725 in 
the District of Columbia for the purpose 
of extension of the site of the additional 
office building for the United States Senate 
or for the purpose of addition to the United 
States Capitol Grounds; 

8.616. An act for the relief of Blanca G. 
Hidalgo; 

5.2511. An act for the relief of Maria 
Garcia Aliago; 

8.2691. An act for the relief of Hiroko 
Ozaki; 

S.2860. An act for the relief of Miss 
Susana Clara Magalona; 

S. 3007. An act for the relief of Katina 
Leckas and Argery Leckas; 

5. 3060, An act for the relief of Romulo A, 
Manriquez; 

S. 3129. An act for the relief of Natividade 
Agrela Dos Santos; and 

5.3136. An act for the relief of Fouad 
(Fred) Kassis. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House insisted upon its amendment to 
the bill (S. 2888) to provide for registra- 
tion, reporting, and disclosure of em- 
ployee welfare and pension benefit plans; 
asked a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Barpen, Mr. 
TELLER, Mr. METCALF, Mr. Gwinn, and 


Mr. Boscx were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 13688) to 
provide airmail and special delivery post- 
age stamps for Members of the House of 
Representatives on the basis of regular 
sessions of Congress, and for other pur- 
poses, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills and joint 
resolution, and they were signed by the 
Vice President: 


S. 1728. An act to provide certain assistance 
to State and Territorial maritime academies 
or colleges; 

S. 1782. An act for the relief of Carolina 
M. Gomes; 

S. 2752. An act to amend section 207 of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 so as to modify and im- 
prove the procedure for submission to the 
Attorney General of certain proposed sur- 
plus property disposals for his advice as to 
whether such proposals would be inconsist- 
ent with the antitrust laws; 

H.R. 1827. An act for the relief of Annun- 
ziata Gambini and Tomazo Gambini; 

H. R. 4503. An act to provide that all in- 
terests of the United States in a certain tract 
of land formerly conveyed to it by the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky, shall be quitclaimed 
and returned to the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky; 

H.R. 4640. An act to amend the Civil 
Service Retirement Act with respect to pay- 
ments from voluntary contributions ac- 
counts; 

H. R. 5949. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the United 
States located at the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital near Amarillo, Tex., to Potter 
County, Tex.; 
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H.R. 8211. An act to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to quitclaim to 
Joseph G. Pettet all right, title, and interest 
of the United States in and to certain lands 
in the State of Montana; 

H. R. 8831. An act for the relief of Joseph 
R. Burger; 

H. R. 8859. An act to quiet title and posses- 
sion with respect to certain real property in 
the county of Humboldt, State of California; 

H. R. 8980. An act to authorize an exchange 
of lands at Hot Springs National Park, Ark., 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11577. An act to increase from $5 to 
$10 per month for each $1,000 national sery- 
ice life insurance in force the amount of 
total disability income benefits which may be 
purchased by insureds, and for other pur- 


es; 
as R. 11694. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the United 
States situated in Clallam County, Wash., to 
the Department of Natural Resources, State 
of Washington; 

H.R.11801. An act to amend sections 802 
and 803 of the Veterans’ Benefits Ac‘ of 1957 
to increase the burial allowance for deceased 
veterans from $150 to $250; 

H. R. 11933. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of interests of the United States in 
and to uranium, thorium, and other ma- 
terials in certain tracts of land situated in 
Jackson County, Miss.; 

H.R. 12063. An act for the relief of Ger- 
ald Early; 

H. R. 12261. An act for the relief of Lu- 
cian Roach, doing business as the Riverside 
Lumber Co.; 

H.R. 12938. An act to provide for the 
conveyance of an interest of the United 
States in and to fissionable materials in a 
tract of land in Leon County, Fia.; 

H. R. 13026. An act to validate the convey- 
ance of certain land in the State of Califor- 
nia by the Central Pacific Railway Co. and 
the Southern Pacific Co. to D’Arrigo Bros. 
Co., of Calif.; 

H. R. 13482. An act to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended; and 

H. J. Res, 551. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 13688) to provide air- 
mail and special delivery postage stamps 
for Members of the House of Represent- 
atives on the basis of regular sessions 
of Congress, and for other purposes, was 
read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. O’MaHoney, and by 
unanimous consent, the Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary was authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour, for the introduction of 
bills and the transaction of other routine 
business. I ask unanimous consent that 
statements made in connection therewith 
be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting sun- 
dry nominations, which were referred to 
the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

Doyle D. Harper, and Morton K. Meiers, 
for permanent appointment in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service: 

Eighty-four postmaster nominations. 

By Mr. FLANDERS, from the Committee 
on Armed Services: 

Col. William Henry Sterling Wright, and 
sundry other officers, for temporary appoint- 
ment in the Army of the United States; and 

Henry W. Buse, Jr., and sundry other offi- 
cers, for temporary promotion in the Marine 
Corps. 

By Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

Executive A, 85th Congress, 2d session. A 
supplementary protocol between the United 
States of America and the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, signed 
at Washington on August 19, 1957, amend- 
ing the convention for the avoidance of 
double taxation and the prevention of fiscal 
evasion with respect to taxes on income, 
signed at Washington on April 16, 1945, as 
modified by the supplementary protocol 
signed at Washington on June 6, 1946, and 
the supplementary protocol signed at Wash- 
ington on May 25, 1954; without reservation 
(Exec. Rept. No. 2). 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
nomination on the calendar will be 
stated. 


ASSAYER OF THE MINT 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Richard Lee Merrill, of Colorado, to 
be Assayer of the United States Mint, 
Denver, Colo., to fill an existing vacancy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
immediately notified of the confirmation 
of this nomination. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the consid- 
eration of legislative business. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


SENATOR SMITH OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as we approach the end of the 
2d session of the 85th Congress, and 
therefore the end of the Congress, many 
of us realize that next year one of the 
best loved and most esteemed of this 
distinguished body will not be with us. 
I refer to my senior colleague, H. 
ALEXANDER SMITH. His decision not to 
accept another term was a matter of 
great regret to innumerable loyal sup- 
porters in New Jersey and beyond its 
borders as well. For me personally, it 
was particularly sad, for ALEx has been 
much more than a colleague to me. He 
has been an example of outstanding 
statesmanship; he has been a wellspring 
of knowledge, information, and experi- 
ence, and, above all, a warm and generous 
friend. 

But I do not want to talk of him as one 
of the dear departed, for I know he will 
still be active in the struggle for effective 
government, for international peace and 
stability from now on, as he has been in 
the past. Talent such as his will never 
be permitted a quiet retirement to the 
quiet avenues of Princeton. For myself, 
I know that I will be making many a 
journey to that “intellectual hub of the 
universe” to seek the counsel and advice 
of my very esteemed friend and col- 
league. 

It is difficult in any brief period to at- 
tempt even to touch the highlights of a 
career so full as that of the senior Sena- 
tor from New Jersey. Born in New York 
City on January 30, 1880, the Senator at- 
tended school there and then came over 
to New Jersey to receive a degree from 
Princeton. Thereafter, he received his 
law degree from Columbia. Since then 
he has received a number of honorary 
degrees from other outstanding institu- 
tions of learning, both at home and 
abroad. Iam happy to say my own alma 
mater, Rutgers University, was among 
those which recognized him in this 
fashion. 

Senator SMITH has been a distin- 
guished member of the New York State 
bar and that of Colorado as well. He 
has been an educator, serving as a lec- 
turer in the department of politics of 
Princeton University, inspiring young 
ma even as Woodrow Wilson did before 

His initiation into Government came 
during World War I, when Herbert 
Hoover drafted him to serve in the 
United States Food Administration. 
As a member of postwar relief organ- 
izations headed also by Mr. Hoover, he 
learned at first hand the problems in- 
volved in helping people of battle-rav- 
aged nations. This experience, coming 
after Senator SMITR’S student days at 
Princeton, under the tutelage of Wood- 
row Wilson, had much to do with his 
deep and lasting interest in interna- 
tional affairs. He was a stanch advocate 
of President Wilson’s League of Nations 
proposal. He was a vigorous supporter 
and participant in the creation of the 
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United Nations and did much to bring 
this Nation to an appreciation of the 
wisdom of cooperative international 
action. 

He has said that the proudest moment 
of his early Senate career was his partici- 
pation—just 1 year after his election to 
the Senate—in the approval of our mem- 
bership in the United Nations. Eight 
years later, in 1953, Senator SMITH was 
a distinguished member of the United 
States delegation to the United Nations 
General Assembly. His support for col- 
lective security, for advancing the aims 
of the free democratic world, has been 
inspired, intelligent, and always effective. 

It was only this year that the Senate 
noted the 10th anniversary of the Smith- 
Mundt Act. This legislation, developed 
by our two colleagues, has been widely 
recognized as one of America’s best 
weapons for peace. Exchange of people, 
especially young people and students, has 
contributed greatly to understanding. 
The Voice of America, launched by that 
act, has been a far-reaching program of 
telling the truth, carrying to the peoples 
of the world the meanings of freedom. 

Senator SmirxH has not been satisfied 
to read other people’s views on foreign 
affairs; he has made numerous trips to 
Europe and the Far East for on-the-spot 
investigations. He has long served on 
the Foreign Relations Committee and is 
the ranking member—once chairman— 
of the Far East Subcommittee. In all 
matters with which he has been con- 
nected, he has striven for a bipartisan 
approach. This was true of his interest 
in enacting a Displaced Persons Act, in 
furthering educational legislation, and 
legislation improving national health. 

In a speech he made on this floor some 
8 years ago, he outlined the goal of our 
foreign policy. I should like to repeat 
only a small part of this significant 
speech. Senator SMITH said: 

The fact is that nowhere in the world can 
we Americans afford to ignore or condone 
human misery. This is not only because 
misery is a breeding ground for commu- 
nism—that is one reason, and a very vital 
one, but it is the negative reason. We have 
a higher and more positive reason for being 
concerned with human misery, and that rea- 
son is our fundamental belief in the brother- 
hood of man. We are our brothers’ Keepers. 
We are interested in them for their own 
sakes, simply because we view them as hu- 
man beings, creatures of the same God who 
created us. 

It is vitally important that we succeed in 
bringing the peoples of the world to an un- 
derstanding of this moral attitude of ours. 
No nation is likely to welcome an American 
policy if they think that policy is a mere de- 
fensive move designed to strengthen America 
against communism. No nation will be hap- 
py over the idea of being used as an Ameri- 
can shield. Therefore, we must show that 
we seek the development and freedom and 
prosperity of these nations for their own 
sakes, in order to carry out our ideal of hu- 
man brotherhood. If we proceed on that 
basis, then I feel sure we will have the 
strongest alliance against Communist tyr- 
anny that it is possible to have—an alliance 
based not on fear but on mutual understand- 
ing, and on hope for the future of mankind. 


Obviously, this is an unfinished task, 
but with these guidelines we may be sure 
we are going in the right direction. 

Senator SmITH has been fortunate to 
have by his side in his private career as 
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well as his lengthy public career his gra- 
cious wife Helen. They have 3 children, 
7 grandchildren, and 2 great-grandchil- 
dren. 

Through his many years in public life, 
Senator SMITH has had the benefit of the 
warmth and quiet efficiency of Miss Betty 
Wherry, as well as the experienced coun- 
sel of Albert B. Hermann. The Senator, 
continuing his great interest in the 
work of Princeton University, has each 
year given several graduates from the 
Woodrow Wilson School of Public and 
International Affairs the opportunity to 
work on his staff. 

I should like to close this brief com- 
ment on Senator SMITH by telling this 
story about ALEx’s views on the Republi- 
can presidential candidates before the 
1952 convention. He was quoted as be- 
ing for General Eisenhower, but not 
against Senator Taft. This may have 
mystified or confused some people. 
Some may have been dissatisfied with 
such a response, but to me this was really 
ALEX SMITH. He had a preference, but 
he did not have any hostility for the 
other candidate. I would venture to say 
that H. ALEXANDER SMITH truly never had 
hostility for any man. While he could 
disagree—and vigorously so—with an- 
other man’s opinion or action, he could 
not bring himself to dislike another man. 
He has always believed there is good in 
every man and has consciously sought to 
find it. I only wish—I know we all 
wish—the world were full of men like 
ALEX SMITH. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I rise to 
join in the tributes which today are 
being paid to our very distinguished col- 
league, the senior Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. SmirH]. I could devote 
these remarks to his outstanding rec- 
ord in the United States Senate—in the 
field of foreign relations, where he has 
played such an important role; in the 
fields of labor, health, education, and 
the welfare of our people generally, 
where his service to the country has been 
so unswerving and effective. I could de- 
vote these remarks to praise of his 
loyalty as a Republican and a supporter 
of President Eisenhower and the Eisen- 
hower administration. Yes, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I could devote these remarks to a 
most deserved encomium of Senator 
SmituH’s official record as a United 
States Senator. 

But I prefer to confine this utterance 
to an expression of appreciation of ALEx 
SMITH, as a man, and as a friend. I 
knew ALEX SMITH before I took my seat 
in the Senate. Even then, because of 
his great reputation as a United States 
Senator, I had come to admire and re- 
spect him deeply. 

Upon my arrival in Washington and 
my initiation into the deliberations of 
this great body, I came to lean on him 
for the help and advice which a new 
Member occasionally needs. My senior 
colleague from New York was gravely 
ill; and I was obliged to “learn the 
ropes,” as it were, without the assistance 
which a new Member usually requires of 
the colleague from his own State. ALEx 
SMITH sort of took over in this personal 
emergency of mine, and I shall be pro- 
foundly and everlastingly grateful to 
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him for his great kindness and generos- 
ity. 

When one first arrives in Washington, 
one is apt to feel rather lost, and any- 
thing but at home. Only as one be- 
comes acquainted with the splendid 
people—both in and out of our Govern- 
ment—who reside in Washington, does 
one really appreciate what a glorious 
city our Nation's Capital is. ALEX SMITH 
and his dear and charming wife, Helen, 
were most thoughtful in helping Mrs. 
Ives and myself to make these contacts 
and acquaintances. And so it happens 
that the Smiths are among our dearest 
friends, and we cannot begin adequately 
to express to them our deep apprecia- 
tion for all that they have done for us. 

It happens that in the years ahead, I 
am likely to be situated where I shall 
see more of ALEX than will those who 
remain here. Only time and circum- 
stance can tell. But of one thing I 
know: For reasons peculiar to our re- 
spective situations, I do not feel that in 
his departure from the Senate, I am 
to bid farewell to a friend. I know 
that those who are to remain here will 
miss him greatly. I know that in his 
departure the Senate will suffer a very 
heavy loss. Yet, in the Senate’s loss, 
some other part of the country—or the 
world—will be privileged to gain; and 
to that extent I feel that all of us are 
going to be able to benefit—for ALEX 
SMITH is a public servant in the truest 
sense of the word, dedicated to the 
service of his family, his friends, his 
State, his Nation—and, I may add to the 
service of the world; and he will never 
cease to serve. 

At this time I can only wish for Mrs. 
Smith and for Atex all that is best in 
health and happiness through many, 
many years ahead. 

Although he deserves it now, and will 
continue to deserve it, the time has not 
yet arrived—and God grant that it may 
be far distant—when one can finally 
say: “Well done, thou good and faith- 
ful servant.” 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
would not wish this opportunity to pass 
without also paying my great respects 
and stating my high regard and affec- 
tion for the senior Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. SMITH]. 

It so happens that our service in the 
Senate was the third time we have been 
colleagues. The first time was in the 
original Republican program commit- 
tee—the so-called Glenn Frank com- 
mittee—which was established to pre- 
pare a program for the Republican Party. 
Senator SmiITH was one of the Repre- 
sentatives on the committee, and at that 
time I was one of the Representatives 
from the State of California. We 
worked together on a number of the 
subcommittees of that committee. 

Some years later, Senator SMITH be- 
came the Republican national commit- 
teeman for the State of New Jersey, and 
I was honored by being selected as Re- 
publican national committeeman for the 
State of California. Again we served 
as colleagues, and had an opportunity 
to work together on many of the com- 
mon problems which arose in the Re- 
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publican National Committee. Ata sub- 
sequent period, I became chairman of 
the executive committee of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, and again 
worked very closely with Senator SMITH, 

Thirteen years ago, when I came to 
the Senate, Senator Smith had pre- 
ceded me here by about a year. Since 
then, Senator SmitH and his wife and 
my wife and myself have had a very 
close and personal friendship and re- 
lationship. 

Senator SmrruH and I have served to- 
gether on the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. I have a very high regard for 
the great contributions he has made 
during his service on that committee, 
which handles so many important prob- 
lems for the Nation. 

Of course, I have also observed Sen- 
ator SmIrg’s splendid work on the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
particularly since the time when I suc- 
ceeded to the majority leadership, and 
subsequently to the minority leadership, 
following the death of the late Senator 
Bob Taft, of Ohio. 

I have kept closely in touch with Sen- 
ator SMITH, during his service as a rank- 
ing member of the majority policy com- 
mittee, and later during his service as a 
ranking member of the minority policy 
committee, and also as one of the senior 
Republican members of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

I know that everyone will miss ALEx 
SMITH and the valuable contributions he 
has made to the welfare of our country. 

ALEX SMITH has never been a narrow 
partisan. He has recognized the prob- 
lems that affect our country, and has 
realized that when it comes to the solu- 
tion of our problems, there is no divi- 
sion between those of us who sit on this 
side of the aisle and those who sit on the 
other side. 

I know of no faults which ALEX has 
save one. I think I would be less than 
frank if I did not mention it. He has 
manifested it in the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. He has manifested it 
in the Republican policy committee. I 
have attended many social gatherings 
in which it has become apparent. I 
find it is a very serious fault, in that, as 
an old Princeton man, he apparently 
feels Princeton is the intellectual hub of 
the universe. From time to time some 
or us have questioned whether that es- 
timate is entirely accurate, even though 
we have a high regard for that great 
institution, with which he has been con- 
nected, and for which he has such a 
deep love and affection. But with that 
minor exception, I will say to the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from New 
Jersey that he has the respect, admira- 
tion, and love of all his colleagues. 
Those of use who will remain—and I 
am not one who will be here next year— 
and those of us who may be in other 
places, will always remember our asso- 
ciations with the senior Senator from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like to join the distinguished 
junior Senator from New Jersey, the 
minority leader, the senior Senator 
from New York, and the other Senators 
who will speak today of our friend, Sena- 
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tor H. ALEXANDER SMITH, of New Jersey, 
and his leaving the Senate. 

It was my pleasure and privilege to 
make the acquaintance of Senator 
SMITH 12 years ago, when he was chair- 
man of the joint Smith-Mundt commit- 
tee of the House and Senate. It has 
been my pleasure to serve with him dur- 
ing the past 6 years. It was my further 
pleasure and privilege to serve with him 
when, along with Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles, we were delegates 
to the Manila Conference in 1954. 

I do not know of a kindlier or a more 
understanding man. I know that when 
Senator SMITH leaves us, he will leave a 
void which will be hard to fill. We wish 
him and Helen well. We hope he will 
return to visit us very often. 

I express the conviction that the serv- 
ices which Senator SmiTH has rendered 
so faithfully and ably will be appreciated 
by the administration in the years to 
come. It is to be hoped that our col- 
league’s outstanding competence in the 
field of foreign affairs will be recognized 
and his talents continued to be put to 
use in behalf of our country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have read by the clerk remarks 
prepared by our colleague, the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], com- 
mending Senator SmirH. I may state 
again that due to an affliction of the 
throat the Senator from Arkansas is 
under doctor’s orders to remain silent. 

There being no objection, Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT’s remarks were read, as follows: 

Mr. President, I wish to associate my- 
self with the remarks of my colleagues 
in paying tribute to our friend, the sen- 
ior Senator from New Jersey, H. ALEx- 
ANDER SMITH. 

It is with deep regret that I learn of 
the retirement of Senator SMITH. He 
has made a great contribution to the 
welfare of our country. 

It is not necessary that I dwell upon 
his accomplishments and achievements 
since becoming a Member of this body 
in 1945. I have been privileged in serv- 
ing with him as a member of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

He understands well the problems we 
face, and through his vision, under- 
standing, and foresight our Nation has 
reaped many benefits. He, along with 
our distinguished colleage, the Senator 
from South Dakota [Kart Mownprt], 
sponsored Public Law 402 in 1948, which 
founded one of our great international 
educational exchange programs. I 
have heard Senator SMITH say upon oc- 
casion that the basic purpose of his fine 
program was to publicize through all 
available mediums of communication to 
the peoples of the world the blessings of 
freedom and self-determination and the 
sacredness of the individual human be- 
ing—our American heritage. This is 
certainly a superb contribution to the 
freedom of people throughout the world. 

This act which bears his name is the 
basic law for the Voice of America and 
for other educational activities and es- 
tablishments. 

My own feeling is that authority for 
the exchange of students, professors, 
and leaders is the most efficient, most 
effective way to improve our interna- 
tional relations. 
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ALEXANDER SMITH will be missed in this 
body. It has been my privilege to know, 
admire, and respect him. I extend my 
best wishes to Senator and Mrs. Smith. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, when our distinguished col- 
league, the senior Senator from New Jer- 
sey, H. ALEXANDER SMITH, retires from 
the Senate at the end of the present Con- 
gress, it will be a distinct loss to the State 
he represents with such outstanding 
ability, and also to the Nation. 

It will be a loss to all the free nations 
of the earth, because of his many bril- 
liant contributions to the cause of free- 
dom, justice, and peace in the world as 
a member of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

As for myself, it will be an occasion 
touched with personal sadness, for ALEX 
SmitH is not only a statesman for whom I 
have the highest admiration, but also a 
warm and true-hearted friend. The de- 
lightful association which Mrs. Martin 
and I have had with Senator SMITH and 
his charming wife have been one of the 
real joys of our life here in Washington. 
We live as neighbors in the same hotel, 
and our close friendship with Alex and 
Helen Smith has meant much more to 
us than I can put into words. 

It has been my good fortune to work 
with Senator Smirn in politics and Gov- 
ernment since the thirties. We were both 
members of the Glenn Frank committee, 
which was appointed to formulate a Re- 
publican Party program after the defeat 
of Alf Landon. 

In addition, he gave distinguished 
service to the Republican Party as New 
Jersey State chairman and as national 
committeeman. 

When he came to the Senate in 1944 
he brought with him a great wealth of 
experience in politics, in the legal profes- 
sion, and as an educator of broad and 
comprehensive scholarship. No doubt 
his interest in foreign affairs was stimu- 
lated by his service in the great humani- 
tarian work of postwar relief headed by 
Herbert Hoover. 

As a former chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, he gave 
the Nation the full benefit of his clear 
thinking and sound judgment on the 
problems haying to do with labor rela- 
tions, health, and education. 

I know that I voice the sentiments of 
all my colleagues, on both sides of the 
aisle, when I speak in praise of ALEX 
SmiTH as a great American. Whatever 
the future holds in store for him, we wish 
him well, and pray that he may be grant- 
ed the best of health and a full measure 
of happiness through all the years that 
lie ahead. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I wish to 
add my tribute to those already paid our 
friend and colleague, the able and dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from New 
Jersey. 


I feel a kinship with ALEX SmirH which 
antedates either his birth or mine. ALEx 
Smirn’s father, Dr. A. Alexander Smith, 
was one of the Nation’s eminent physi- 
cians and teachers of medicine; and my 
father, also a physician and surgeon, had 
the privilege of studying under Dr. Smith 
at Bellevue Hospital Medical College in 
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New York. I shall never forget the 
warm affection and high esteem in which 
my father always held him. My father 
kept a picture of Dr. Smith in his li- 
brary. Upon my father’s death, when 
his medical library was given to the 
University of Alabama Medical College, 
the picture of Dr. Smith was included in 
the gift. 

ALEX SmitH inherited from his father 
his profound interest in education and 
intellectual attainment. After World 
War I he returned to his beloved alma 
mater, Princeton University, where he 
served as executive secretary of the uni- 
versity and later as lecturer in the de- 
partment of politics. Through the years 
he has continued to nourish his close 
ties with Princeton University, which he 
regards as the intellectual hub of the 
universe. 

For the past 14 years I have been priv- 
ileged to serve with ALEX SMITH in the 
Senate. I have enjoyed a warm friend- 
ship with him that has added much to 
the satisfaction of being a Member of 
the Senate. 

I am especially grateful for the oppor- 
tunity of working with him on the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee, of which ALEex is the ranking 
Republican member and the former 
chairman. More often than not, we have 
found ourselves in agreement on the im- 
portant measures affecting the Nation’s 
health, our educational programs, vet- 
erans affairs, and other areas of legis- 
lation relating to the people’s welfare. 
In those instances in which we have dis- 
agreed, we have remained good friends, 
and have many times satisfactorily ac- 
commodated our different points of view. 
The most recent example of this mutual 
good will and cooperation is the national 
defense education bill, reported this week 
by the Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee, and sponsored by Senator SMITH 
and myself, along with 28 of our col- 
leagues. 

It has ever been a pleasant task to 
work with Atex SMITH, because of his 
dedication to the national interests, 
which transcends party lines or geo- 
graphical boundaries. He has a record 
of devoted public service of which the 
people of New Jersey and the country can 
always be proud. An authority on for- 
eign relations, he has through the years 
given us the benefit of his knowledge and 
understanding of international affairs 
from which the Nation has richly bene- 
fited. A tireless worker, an able lawyer, 
a learned student of government, a gen- 
tleman and a scholar, he has exemplified 
throughout his career the finest tradi- 
tions of a public servant. His scholarly 
attainments and studious approach have 
contributed greatly to his devoted labors 
in the Senate. 

After 14 years of outstanding service 
in the Senate for the people of New 
Jersey and the Nation, ALEX SMITH has 
announced his plans to retire. He will 
take with him the affection of his col- 
leagues and the gratitude of the Ameri- 
can people, whom he has served so un- 
selfishly, and the satisfaction that 
springs from the knowledge of a job 
well done. We shall miss him, we shall 
sorely miss him, but we know that he 
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will continue to serve his country and 
his fellow man and that we shall con- 
tinue to have available his wise counsel 
and the rich resources of his mind and 
spirit. 

ALEX SMITH has been peculiarly 
blessed in having a wonderful wife and 
helpmate. She is one of the loveliest, 
most charming, and intelligent ladies 
in all the land. Mrs. Hill and I are 
proud and privileged that Alex and Mrs. 
Smith are our warm, personal friends. 
We wish them many more years of 
health, happiness, and usefulness., 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, it is 
a privilege to make some brief com- 
ments with reference to one of the 
phases of the very constructive service 
which has been rendered by our friend 
ALEXANDER SMITH, who has reached a 
decision to retire from this body. I say 
it is one phase, though there are many 
more. I am sure he will continue to 
render constructive and effective service 
when he leaves the Senate. 

Mr. President, the one phase I wish 
particularly to mention, I have seen 
evidenced many times by our colleague. 
He has always put human values on a 
very high level, and always he has been 
deeply and sincerely concerned with the 
well-being of his fellow man. I have 
had some very helpful conversations 
with him in which he made fine, con- 
structive suggestions about our public 
school system, and in which he expressed 
not only his great concern for the sys- 
tem but his eager desire to improve it 
in every way. Those conversations 
showed also a very fine understanding— 
an understanding which can be had 
only by someone who holds human 
values very high in his heart and mind, 
He has made a great contribution in 
that field, as well as in many others. 

I thank him for something else I 
have noted about him, which has been 
helpful to me. I know that in his career 
in politics in New Jersey, and as a Mem- 
ber of the Senate, there have been times 
when he came in contact with partisan 
politics, and had to take some part 
therein. He did so on a high plane. 

There were times when he had to 
represent primarily his State of New 
Jersey, and he did so in an effective way. 

At other times he was called upon 
primarily to be the partisan spokesman 
for his area of the country; and when 
that task fell to his lot, he performed 
it in a very fine way. 

I know that there have been times 
when appeals have been made to him 
to take positions on the basis of friend- 
ship, or on the basis of some other per- 
sonal consideration. He has not been 
cold and indifferent to such considera- 
tions, which often play a part; but, in 
the final analysis, I have observed that 
consistently all his major decisions were 
bottomed primarily upon principle, 
character, and honor. 

I believe that summarizes the reasons 
for the fact that he has been such a 
tower of strength in the Senate, as well 
as in other circles. I am sure that such 
principles will guide him in other fields 
to which he may turn his attention. 
Thus we have the true measure of the 
man. 
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Mrs. Stennis and I have had the great 
privilege of being in the home of Senator 
and Mrs. Smith. I have never seen a 
more charming or more devoted couple, 
or any couple more appreciative of home 
and all that goes with it. I know of no 
couple more highly appreciated by their 
friends. Mrs. Smith is a delightful, 
lovely, Christian character. I know that 
she is entitled to a great deal of the 
credit for what this man has done. Her 
principles have been the same. They 
have always been based upon honor and 
character. 

The Senate is a better place because he 
has been here. A stronger program has 
been adopted because of the efforts of 
Senator SmirH and his wife. We thank 
them, and wish them well as they enter 
even greater fields of service, which I feel 
lie before him. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I have listened to the distinguished 
junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Casel, and also the junior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] in their state- 
ments concerning one of my closest 
friends in the Senate, the senior Senator 
from New Jersey. I should like to add a 
very few words. 

As I have told the senior Senator from 
New Jersey many times, I have always 
considered him an idealist in politics— 
perhaps the greatest idealist I have ever 
known. But he is a practical idealist. I 
say that because he looks at things objec- 
tively, not from the standpoint of how 
certain decisions may affect him for good 
or ill; not necessarily from the stand- 
point of how they will affect his State, 
although he is always interested in New 
Jersey. His decisions have been based 
upon what is best for the welfare of the 
great majority of our people. 

As the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Srennis] has said, the senior Senator 
from New Jersey has made this body 
a better place in which to work. He is 
essentially a teamworker. Many times 
I have heard him say that we must work 
together and go forward together as a 
team. 

He has a friendly personality. I have 
seen him agitated, but never angry. 
Certainly we shall miss him when he 
leaves us at the close of the session; 
but I know that he has many tasks be- 
fore him, and I know that he will per- 
form them in the same highly credit- 
able manner in which he has rendered 
14 years of service in this body. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I wish to 
associate myself with the remarks of my 
distinguished colleagues. They have 
spoken much more eloquently than I 
could speak in expressing my personal 
conviction as to the distinguished work, 
the character, and the gentlemanly ap- 
proach which characterizes the senior 
Senator from New Jersey in dealing 
with any question or any person. He 
has been an inspiration to me from the 
time I first met him. I have read the 
record of his services prior to entering 
the United States Senate, and prior to 
my becoming a Member of this body. 

Senator SMITH and his wife have been 
an inspiration to this Nation’s youth. 
His conduct has always been that of a 
perfect gentleman. 
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Mrs. Smith is one of the most delight- 
ful, charming persons I have been priv- 
ileged to know in all my years of public 
service. It was with distinct regret that 
Mrs. Thye and I learned that it was the 
intention of the senior Senator from 
New Jersey to retire from the Senate 
at the end of the present session. I 
know that had he chosen to seek re- 
election he would have been reelected. 
Had he chosen to return to the Senate, 
he would have been with us, or with 
those who will serve in the next Con- 
gress. 

It is with regret that I see him depart 
from this public service. However, I am 
confident that the Nation will seek his 
advice and counsel and his services in 
some capacity in future years. 

It is with pleasure that I join my 
colleagues by saying these few words 
concerning the services of the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey, and 
paying my respects to him and Mrs. 
Smith. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, it is 
always with a sense of loss that we see 
one of our colleagues leave the Senate. 
In the case of the senior Senator from 
New Jersey, the loss is particularly 
great. 

I served under his leadership when he 
was chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare; and have 
served with him since he became the 
ranking minority member of that 
committee. 

The problems which come before that 
committee are always complex, and at 
times highly controversial. This is par- 
ticularly true in the field of labor-man- 
agement relations. Yet when such 
problems have been at issue we have al- 
ways seen the senior Senator from New 
Jersey maintaining a fair and unbiased 
position, and offering constructive 
solutions. 

We know of his deep interest in for- 
eign relations. He has labored dili- 
gently and faithfully as a member of 
the Foreign Relations Committee in the 
formulation of the foreign policy of our 
country. Outside the Senate, his con- 
tributions have been great in this field. 

A few years ago he worked with a 
Democratic Secretary of State. He 
worked with the present Secretary of 
State, and with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] in 
the development of the Japanese Peace 
Treaty. 

As has been said here, as a member 
of the delegation of the United States 
to the United Nations, he brought to 
that body, as a representative of this 
country, his experience and ideas, his 
hope for the development of a peaceful 
order in the world, and his unswerving 
desire to promote our own national 
security. 

In my short terms of service here, I 
have been the beneficiary of his kind- 
ness and his consideration. All of us 
have been impressed by his kindness and 
human qualities. We have been light- 
ened many times by his sense of humor 
and by his little jokes. 

All this, however, does not touch on 
what will be my fondest recollection of 
Senator SMITH in the years ahead. His 
faith and his profound religious con- 
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victions have meant strength to us in 
times of trial and crisis. It can be said 
that Senator SmirH was more than a 
Senator—he was an inspiriation to all 
of us. 

As the time nears for him to leave the 
Senate, I join with my other colleagues 
in extending warm good wishes to him 
and Mrs. Smith, who has stood with him 
in his efforts here and in his efforts for 
our country. 

I am sure we do not say goodbye. It 
was said a few moments ago that Sen- 
ator SmirH is an idealist. He is an 
idealist. He believes that the promise of 
this country will be fulfilled. He be- 
lieves that there can be a peaceful order 
and a just order established in the world. 
So I know we shall see him again and 
again rendering service to his country. 

Mr. CARLSON, Mr. President, I wish 
to take advantage of this opportunity 
to express my sincere regret that the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SmitH] is retiring from the 
United States Senate. 

During our service together in the 
Senate, we have become very close per- 
sonal friends. I am going to miss him 
first, because of his sterling character, 
second, because of his dedication and 
devotion to programs which are in the 
interest of all of our people, both young 
and old, and third, because of his deep 
religious convictions, which have had an 
influence on me and many other Mem- 
bers of the Senate. 

I am going to miss him as a neighbor 
in the Senate Chamber. His seat has 
been directly in front of mine and there- 
fore, we have had an opportunity to con- 
verse and discuss problems pending in 
the Senate. Then, too, Mrs. Carlson and 
I are going to miss Senator and Mrs. 
Smith as neighbors living in the same 
hotel during these many years of our 
service. 

I have mentioned on previous occa- 
sions poems which were submitted by 
Members of Congress to the recently 
published Congressional Anthology and 
quite often I think these poems express 
some of the deeper principles and inner- 
most thoughts of the Members who sub- 
mitted them. I think it might be fitting 
to read to the Senate the poem sub- 
mitted by Senator ALEXANDER SMITH, of 
New Jersey, which is as follows: 


Lead, Kindly Light, amid the encircling 
gloom, 
Lead Thou me on! 
The night is dark, and I am far from home— 
Lead Thou me on! 
Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene—one step enough for me. 


I was not ever thus, nor pray’d that Thou 
Shouldst lead me on; 

I loved to choose and see my path, but now 
Lead Thou me on! 

I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears, 

Pride ruled my will: remember not past years. 


So long Thy power hath blest me, sure it 
still 
Will lead me on, 
O'er moor and fen, o'er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone; 
And with the morn those angel faces smile 
Which I have loved long since, and lost 
awhile, 


Knowing Senator SMITH as I do, I feel 
confident he is not retiring from active 
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life, but will enter another field of service 
that might be equally as valuable to our 
Nation as the service he has rendered in 
the United States Senate. 

After his retirement from the Senate, 
he will be in a position to devote his en- 
tire time to the promotion of good will 
and friendly relations among peoples in 
our own Nation and among the other na- 
tions of the world. 

Mrs. Carlson and I wish for Senator 
and Mrs. Smith good health and a well- 
earned and well-deserved change of pace 
from the strenuous service of the United 
States Senate. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I wish to 
join my colleagues who have expressed 
their regret over the decision of the able 
and distinguished senior Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] to retire from 
the Senate at the end of his current term. 
He carries with him the affection and 
admiration of his colleagues. 

No Senator has rendered his Nation 
more dedicated, more intelligent, and 
more courageous service than has the 
senior Senator from New Jersey. 

I shall suffer a personal loss in his 
retirement, because I have been priv- 
ileged, together with others, to meet with 
him at the Wednesday morning break- 
fasts which a group of us attend. Asa 
consequence, I have acquired for him a 
deep personal affection. I bid him and 
Mrs, Smith Godspeed in the years ahead, 
and express the personal wish that his 
path and mine will cross from time to 
time in the years yet to come. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
should like to say a very few and very 
informal words about the venerable Sen- 
ator from New Jersey (Mr. SMITH]. I 
use the word “venerable” because the 
Senator from New Jersey is 2 months 
older than Iam, [Laughter.] SolIlook 
uptohim. I may say that he just passed 
on to me words of derision, of the sort 
which are commonly passed between us. 
I wish to say something about a rela- 
tionship which permits a couple of men 
to insult each other—that is our regular 
means of communicating with each 
other—and at the same time to feel a 
deep respect and in my case, at least, 
deep admiration for the insulter by the 
insultee. 

I first got to know Senator SMITH on 
a project which has long since been for- 
gotten except by those who were engaged 
in it. The project was—what was the 
name of the project? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. The 
Glenn Frank committee. 

Mr. FLANDERS. The Glenn Frank 
committee. Its purpose was to provide 
guidance for the practically nonexistent, 
at that time, Republican Party. We 
met in New York, and we met in Chi- 
cago. I say nonexistent, because it was 
nonexistent, practically speaking, so far 
as the floor of the Senate was concerned. 
We considered the state of the Nation. 
We considered the state of the world. 
We considered what the Republican 
Party could contribute to the bettering 
of the situation in the Nation and the 
world. We came to good conclusions; 
and two of those conclusions appear to 
have been that the Senator from New 
Jersey and the Senator from Vermont 
should come to this floor and see what 
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we could do about it, which we did. 
That was a very constructive move, let 
me say, on the part of the Glenn Frank 
committee. 

The senior Senator from New Jersey 
commends himself to me by virtue of 
being a fisherman. Being a fisherman 
and having certain fine traits of char- 
acter, he has a philosophical outlook 
which is to the advantage of the world. 
So I commend the Senator from New 
Jersey as a fisherman as well as a states- 
man. 

It is sometimes difficult to know 
whether a given measure, a given bill, a 
given proposal which is before this body 
is on the side of the angels or is not 
on the side of the angels. Sometimes 
it is practically impossible to tell. Some- 
times the moral content of a bill or 
other measure is not so high that one 
can determine whether he should or 
should not vote for it by reference to 
moral standards. Many of the de- 
cisions we make on the bills which come 
before us must be made, if one is a Chris- 
tian or a believer in any other faith, on 
the basis of moral standards. When 
such questions, when such bills, when 
such situations have come before us, the 
Senator from New Jersey has never 
failed to live up to the highest standards 
which it is possible for a legislator to 
uphold. 

I wish also in this connection, and 
pursuing the same thought, to refer to 
the Wednesday morning breakfasts 
which many of the Members of the Sen- 
ate attend, at which a passage of Scrip- 
ture is read after we have eaten, and 
then the passage is discussed around 
the board with respect to its relations 
to our daily duties on the floor. Our 
considered opinions are expressed, and a 
strengthening of our feeling of responsi- 
bility results. Frequently much light is 
shed on our own duties as Senators of 
the United States. 

There is no man in that group who 
has shed a clearer light from the source 
of light, the Scriptures, than has our 
friend, the Senator from New Jersey. I 
shall be eternally grateful for the ex- 
perience of comradeship with him in the 
Wednesday morning group. One of the 
great regrets which I have about his 
leaving the Senate and about my leaving 
the Senate is that that particular com- 
radeship must cease. 

Senator SMITH, I am sure you will be 
just as good morally and just as keen in- 
tellectually in your retirement as you 
are in the busy, confined life which we 
lead here. I am furthermore completely 
sure that those qualities will find useful 
expression. 

I wish for you, on behalf of Mrs. 
Flanders and myself, the best possible 
personal happiness and usefulness, be- 
cause you will not be happy unless you 
are useful. Best wishes from Mrs. 
Flanders and myself to Mrs. Smith and 
yourself in the months and many years 
to come. And may we meet again. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, as a 
younger voice—and I mean this in terms 
of service in this august body—I wish 
to echo the very fine sentiments which 
have been already expressed by my col- 
leagues in tribute to our distinguished 
friend and colleague, the senior Senator 
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from New Jersey, now that he has 
reached the twilight of his service as a 
Member of the United States Senate. 

I came to know this distinguished gen- 
tleman when I first became a Member of 
the United States Senate and had the 
privilege of serving together with him as 
a member of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. I always found 
him to be not only personally affable but 
very cooperative with the younger Sen- 
ators who needed guidance from their 
elders so that they might do their work 
to better advantage and serve their peo- 
ple in better fashion. 

The senior Senator from New Jersey 
has always been very friendly and most 
congenial. I daresay that man lives, 
works, and plays in imitation and emula- 
tion of those whom he loves, respects, 
and admires. The distinguished senior 
Senator from New Jersey is a shining 
example of what a good Senator is and 
should be. I came to know him better 
when it was my privilege to serve as a 
member of the United States Delegation 
to the United Nations. I remember 
gratefully how he approached me and 
gave me his valuable and friendly ad- 
vice. 

While there may be some slight sep- 
aration between us in terms of years, 
the senior Senator from New Jersey al- 
ways has been both brotherly and 
fatherly toward me in giving me his ex- 
cellent advice. I regret very much that 
he has decided to leave this Chamber. 
But knowing him as well as I do, I am 
certain that the succeeding years will be 
very fruitful ones. A man who has dedi- 
cated himself to service really does not 
lay down his responsibility merely be- 
cause he ceases to be a part of a partic- 
ular body, whether it be the Senate, 
whether it be in business life, or whether 
it be in the civic life of a community. 

Senator SMITH, I wish for you and Mrs. 
Smith many more years of good health 
and happiness. I hope that the good 
Lord will shower His blessings upon you 
and yours; and may all of your dreams 
come true. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I agree 
fully with all the fine sentiments which 
have been spoken concerning our friend 
of many years in the United States 
Senate. 

With the end of the 2d session of the 
85th Congress approaching, one of the 
sad features is that we will be bidding 
farewell to several of our colleagues who 
are retiring. 

I should like to speak today concerning 
one of my associates, ALEX SMITH, who 
has sat behind me in the Senate for 
many years. He has always been a 
friend, a man on whom I could rely. 

I have had the pleasure of working 
with him very closely, not only here in 
the Chamber, but also as members of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, I, as 
senior Republican member, and he as 
next ranking Republican member. 

The people of New Jersey need no word 
of praise on my part to add to their re- 
spect for their senior Senator, for they 
have written their admiration for him 
at the polls in November 1944, November 
1946, and in November 1952 as well. He 
has been tremendously popular in New 
Jersey, but he has also been a nationally 
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and internationally esteemed figure, as 
well. On both the domestic and the for- 
eign scenes, he has helped to write an 
important series of laws of benefit to his 
country and to mankind. 

As former chairman of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, his con- 
structive imprint on labor legislation of 
this land can be seen. In his role on the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, par- 
ticularly in connection with the Smith- 
Mundt law, and many other statutes, as 
well, ALEX SmitTuH’s handwork has been 
for the welfare of his country and the 
good of his fellow man. 

He has had an amazing career. For 
many years, it was in closest relationship 
with the career of another great Ameri- 
can, a former President of the United 
States, the Honorable Herbert Hoover. 

Senator SMITH’S career immediately 
brings to mind, as well, another name 
identified with what ALEX SMITH so often 
calls the intellectual hub of the universe, 
Princeton University; I refer, of course, 
to President Woodrow Wilson. 

ALEX SMITH was, and is, a great ad- 
mirer of both these two American Presi- 
dents. Our New Jersey colleague’s inter- 
national service began during World War 
I, in Serbian war relief. He worked with 
Mr. Hoover in Belgian war relief, as well. 
No one can tell how far reaching that 
work has been. 

He helped start the first international 
exchange scholarships between Belgium 
and the United States. His early work 
with Belgian children was a preview of 
the present work with the United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund, of which he has 
been a warm supporter. 

I shall not recite the basic facts of 
ALEX SmitH’s career. They are set forth 
in the Congressional Directory; the 
many honorary degrees he has received 
in testimonial to his scholarship and his 
achievements; the many private and 
public organizations which he has 
served—patriotic, legal, foreign rela- 
tions, Republican, and others. 

In these few moments,‘I shall refer 
only to what I know of him personally. 

I know him, not only as a hard, 
earnest and conscientious worker, but 
also as a man of deep spiritual faith. 
He is not overcome by his work; he is 
not downhearted as regards the work and 
the burdens confronting the Nation. 

His lifetime is a record of the conquest 
of adversity. It is a record, as well, of 
the hand of destiny, often moving in 
strange ways to place a man in a posi- 
tion where he could be of maximum sery- 
ice to his country. 

At an early age, when he was starting 
his law practice, in New York, he was 
struck by a serious illness, and was in- 
capacitated for 2 years. However, at the 
age of 27, in Colorado, he and his friends 
embarked on a land-settlement venture 
in the San Luis Valley. It started with 
a model town, a narrow-gage railway, 
a reservoir, a few people, and plenty of 
faith. 

That was 50 years ago. The model 
town, San Acacia, is still going strong. 
The railroad is not; the men who in- 
vested in that venture lost their money. 
But now, by a strange turn of fate, 50 
years later, oil and uranium have been 
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discovered there. The-valley is irrigated, 
and enjoys great agricultural, resources, 

ALEx’s first law case was in Cripple 
Creek, Colo., in the gold-rush days. He 
was in charge of food conservation, un- 
der Herbert Hoover, in Colorado, and 
the work he did there brought him to 
Washington, and to the remainder of the 
career I have outlined. 

His lifetime has brought him great 
fulfillment. It has brought him a fine 
family, as well, of devoted loved ones. 

I shall mention only one incident in 
his career which I think provides an in- 
teresting, human sidelight: During the 
Korean war, Senator SMITH visited the 
battlefront. There he met his grand- 
son, a private first class, who was one 
of an antiaircraft gun crew at the Kim- 
po airfield. The Senator, attired in a 
regulation fatigue uniform, visited the 
gun position occupied by his grandson. 
A picture was taken of the gun crew, 
with the Senator in the middle. When 
the picture arrived in America, it re- 
ceived the following comment from a 
lady in New York: As she pointed to the 
distinguished Senator, she said, “Gee, 
look what the war did to that GI.” 
{Laughter.] 

In bidding, at the close of this session, 
farewell to our friend, we do not bid 
farewell to his career in public life. In 
that connection, we say as the Germans 
say—“Auf Wiedersehen.” 

A man who has accomplished so much 
and has so much further to contribute 
to his country, will, we know, not re- 
tire to the sidelines. It is not in him to 

uit. 

i From what he has said in the meetings 
of the little group which has been men- 
tioned, I know he has dreams of con- 
tinued activity in lines which are very 
interesting. 

There are many more years of con- 
structive public service for ALEX SMITH. 
His country continues to need him; it 
will benefit from his wise counsel and 
his mature judgment. 

I know that I speak for my colleagues 
on both sides of the aisle when I say 
that in the years ahead, we shall miss 
his personal, immediate presence; but 
we know he will continue to be an effec- 
tive beacon for good government and 
for sound international efforts in con- 
nection with the projects in which we 
know he will work for his country and 
for man’s peace and well-being. In any 
channel of work available to him, he will 
continue to give the benefit of his fine 
information and his judgment. 

Mrs. Wiley joins me in saying thanks 
to him and to his dear wife and to his 
fine family, many of whom we have met, 
and with whom we have enjoyed good 
fellowship. We have broken bread with 
them, in more than a literal sense. 

So we say to ALEX, “God bless you. 
All of us are better for having known 
you and your loved ones.” 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
shall not detain the Senate long. 

Perhaps no other Member of the Sen- 
ate can speak on exactly the same aspect 
on which I desire to speak in connection 
with the service of the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. SMITH]. 

Senator SMITH of New Jersey was ap- 
pointed one of the regents of the Smith- 
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sonian Institution. It has been my 
pleasure to be associated with him in 
that assignment. I wish to pay tribute 
to him for being a faithful, loyal worker 
for the Smithsonian. He has attended 
its meetings, has participated in its bus- 
iness sessions, and at all times has been, 
in my opinion, a very valuable member 
of the Board of Regents. The Smith- 
sonian Board of Regents covers a vast 
area in its interest and its dcvelopment 
work, and the Board has profited enor- 
mously from the good sense and the 
long public service and devotion to duty 
of Senator SMITH. 

Of course I know that early in life he 
spent some time in the Rocky Mountain 
area, in our neighboring State of Colo- 
rado. We are happy to recognize that 
that trip was of value to him. I know it 
was of value to the West. 

I am glad to say that my association 
with him has been one of the fine things 
in my experience in the Senate. 

I regret to see him leave this body; but 
I can say to him that when he does 
leave, he will take with him the love of 
Senators and the high regard and re- 
spect of the entire community that is 
represented in the Senate. 

My wife and I join in wishing to Mrs. 
Smith and to him the very finest expe- 
riences in their remaining years. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I am 
very happy to have this opportunity to 
be on the floor of the Senate with my 
colleagues to pay tribute to the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SmitH], who, by his own nomination, 
also is called the third Senator from Col- 
orado. When I first came to the Sen- 
ate 4 years ago, the senior Senator from 
New Jersey promptly informed me that, 
by virtue of his early life, which has 
been very well described here by some 
of the preceding speakers, and by nom- 
ination of the great Senator Eugene D. 
Milliken, he was the third Senator from 
Colorado; and I never have been prone 
to dispute it or do anything except be 
very happy that we had such a third 
Senator from Colorado in the United 
States Senate. 

I have been associated with ALEX on 
the Labor and Public Welfare Commit- 
tee for 4 years. I know of no committee 
in the Senate which deals with more di- 
verse, more complex, more heart-rending 
jobs than does that committee. I know 
of no committee which deals in so many 
areas involving so many conflicting in- 
terests which must be considered, 
weighed, adjusted, until finally a law 
can be developed. In all of these ex- 
periences, I must say I think of our 
friend ALEX in two senses. 

The first of these is, I believe, gentle- 
ness, of the kind that Shakespeare de- 
scribed in Julius Ceasar, where Anthony, 
speaking of Brutus, said: 

His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mix’d in him that Nature might stand 


up, 
And say to all the world “This was a man.” 


The second sense in which I think of 
ALEX is his unfailing adherence to the 
development of human values in legisla- 
tion. ‘This quality I have seen him 
demonstrate over and over again in ex- 
pressing on the floor of the Senate, and 
in the consideration of legislation, his 
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estimate of human values and human 
rights as he saw them, based upon his 
own life, which has been a very fine one. 

I know of no two qualities, Mr. Presi- 
dent, which can better sum up my ex- 
pression and my evaluation of this man 
who has meant so much to the United 
States Senate during all these years. 

Welda and I have come to know ALEX 
and his wife well. One of the great priv- 
ileges we have had is to fish with him. 
One of the commonest sayings is that, 
in order to know persons, one must 
either fish or hunt with them. So we 
have fished with Arex and his wife. 
After fishing with them, we found we 
loved them more than we did in the first 
instance. 

All I can say to you, ALEex, and your 
family, God bless you, and may you find 
in the years ahead the full realization 
of your dreams, your hopes, and your as- 
pirations, which I know are not going to 
terminate with your services in the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, let 
me say that few men in public life have 
received the reward for public service 
which has been paid to Senator H. 
ALEXANDER SMITH, of New Jersey, by his 
colleagues this morning. 

When I came on the floor I was not 
aware this was the occasion for a fare- 
well to a great Senator, but I have 
listened with rapt attention to what has 
been said by his colleagues on both sides 
of this Chamber. I can imagine noth- 
ing in a man’s experience which would 
be more gratifying to him and to his 
family than the expressions of appre- 
ciation for his character and his public 
service which have been offered to Sen- 
ator SMITH in the Senate today. 

It is quite evident that he has won a 
place in the esteem of his colleagues 
that signifies a great evaluation of his 
character, his courage, and his ability. 
More than that, Mr. President, it seems 
to me clear that these tributes have 
called to the attention of the public, not 
only in New Jersey, but throughout the 
Nation, the basic principles for which he 
has won this acclaim—namely, first, his 
devotion to the struggle for world peace, 
and, secondly, his devotion to human 
progress. When I speak of human 
progress, I speak in terms of spiritual 
and cultural progress, rather than in 
terms of material progress. 

I am happy that the opportunity has 
been presented to me to add these few 
words. Inadequate as they are, they 
represent the judgment I have formed 
of the services of our colleague from 
New Jersey during the years I have been 
serving with him in the Senate. 

I might add, on a lighter note, both he 
and I have resided in the same hotel in 
Washington. In the comings and go- 
ings from and to that hotel, he and Mrs. 
Smith have demonstrated their warm 
and cordial fellowship. I am happy to 
have had the opportunity of serving 
with the great man from New Jersey. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
am happy to join with colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle in this farewell 
salute to the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH]. 

The Senator’s record of accomplish- 
ment is a distinguished one. When he 
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first came to this body, in 1944, he 
brought with him a long and impressive 
record of experience in foreign affairs. 
As one of the best informed Members of 
the Senate, particularly with regard to 
foreign relations, he has been extremely 
valuable. 

He is a man of profound ability and 
keen foresight, and has made an out- 
standing contribution to our Nation in 
the Senate. 

The Senator is a Christian gentleman 
of the highest character, a man of 
stanch integrity. He is the kind of man 
whose outstanding character is an in- 
fluence for the good on all who come into 
association with him. I have watched 
his good influence in the Senate prayer 
group, in which he has been one of the 
leaders, and it has been an inspiration to 
me to have had this association with 
him. 

His strong character has enabled him 
to be serene. No matter what legislative 
storms were blowing in the Senate, the 
Senator was distinguished by his calm- 
ness and poise. He is one of the coolest 
and most level-headed Members of the 
Senate. 

One of the great privileges of service 
in the Senate is the opportunity of 
forming friendships with distinguished 
leaders from all parts of the country. 
I am proud to number the Senator from 
New Jersey among my friends. 

Mrs. Thurmond and I wish him and his 
devoted wife lives of continued usefulness 
and the genuine happiness which is due 
a fine couple who have rendered such 
long and magnificent service to their 
State and Nation. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, like the 
distinguished Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. O’Manoney] I came into the Cham- 
ber this noon completely unaware that 
this was going to be the happy occasion 
for some messages of felicitation to the 
distinguished senior Senator from New 
Jersey, ALEX SMITH, whom we all love 
so warmly. While in a sense I am un- 
prepared, not having had any oppor- 
tunity to look up any specific data about 
the distinguished Senator, I will say that 
no Member of the Senate need ever be 
unprepared when it comes to reaching 
into his own memory and into the re- 
cesses of his own mind to find reasons 
why, first, he admires greatly the 
achievements and the character of ALEx 
SMITH; second, he regrets Senator SMITH 
has decided to retire from service in the 
Senate; and, third, he recognizes that 
although retiring from the Senate, ALEx 
SmitH certainly is not going to retire 
from the active arena of American life. 

My own particular associations with 
ALEx SMITH, Mr. President, stem not 
from the fact that I have had the happy 
opportunity to serve with him as a co- 
member of any committee of the Senate, 
because I have not. My own associations 
antedate my service in the Senate by a 
considerable period of time, because I 
first became acquainted with the senior 
Senator from New Jersey when he was a 
Member of the Senate and I was a Mem- 
ber of what we Senators refer to as the 
other body. 

In conjunction with some legislation 
emanating from the other body shortly 
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after the conclusion of World War II, in 
an endeavor to bring together the good 
intentions and mutual understandings of 
the people throughout the world in the 
interest of peace, I became associated 
with a bit of legislation which ultimately 
became known as the Smith-Mundt Act. 

After long and difficult hearings by a 
subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, of which it was my 
privilege to serve as chairman, and after 
a debate during the 80th Congress on 
the floor of the House of Representatives 
which lasted longer than the debate on 
the Taft-Hartley Act, which the 80th 
Congress also passed, we finally suc- 
ceeded in passing the measure which 
had been the subject of the long debate, 
with the assistance, may I say, of the 
distinguished present occupant of the 
Chair, the junior Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. Case], who was also a 
Member of the House of Representatives 
at the time. 

Our subcommittee members went into 
a huddle to determine who in our opin- 
ion was the best possible Member of the 
United States Senate to father a cause 
which needed a lot of fathering, to 
sponsor an idea which needed great and 
genuine sponsorship. We endeavored to 
determine who, at the same time, had 
the legislative know-how, the world 
comprehension, and sufficient pulling 
power in the United States Senate to 
make a fait accompli of a House bill, 
because many a bill in the House and 
many a bill in the Senate dies between 
these two Chambers, though the dis- 
tance between them is very short. 

I should like to report, Mr. President, 
it was the unanimous opinion of our 
subcommittee of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives that the ideal man was H. 
ALEXANDER SMITH, of New Jersey. His 
response and his reaction were instan- 
taneous and tremendously impressive. 
It was largely through his individual 
effort that the United States Senate 
eventually, during the 2d session of the 
80th Congress, passed what is now 
known as Public Law 402, and what is 
commonly referred to as the Smith- 
Mundt Act. 

I am sure, Mr. President, I have had 
no happier relationships in the entire 
Senate than my associations with ALEX 
SmitH. In the course of the effort to 
try to bring to the Senate knowledge of 
the fact that the proposed legislation 
was worthwhile, that it was a job to be 
done in formulating better world un- 
derstanding, that there was some valid- 
ity to the old Japanese concept of “the 
man you do not like is the man you 
do not know,” it became necessary to 
send a joint committee of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives to 
Europe for a personal “look see” con- 
cerning conditions there. So a rather 
unusual committee was formed to go 
abroad, the so-called Smith-Mundt 
committee, and we were privileged to 
have with us, among others, the distin- 
guished former senior Senator from 
Kentucky, the late Alben Barkley, who 
graced the activities of the committee 
with a tremendous amount of ability 
and genius. So through many, many 
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foreign capitals of the world I had the 
privilege of traveling with Senator 
Smirx. I watched him in operation. I 
heard him speak to the people of the 
countries of Europe and the northern 
parts of Africa where we visited. I saw 
his great capacity to create friendships 
which were genuine, and to represent 
the United States in a way of which 
every American can be proud. 

I sometimes wish we could draft ALEX 
now perhaps to become ambassador to 
one of the foreign nations in some capi- 
tal of the world. Perhaps if we could 
put him in Moscow and keep him there— 
who knows—the cold war might be ter- 
minated because of his great genius to 
create understanding and persuade 
others to follow the concepts and pro- 
cedures which are right, proper, demo- 
cratic, and Christian. 

Mr. President, more recently, while I 
have been a member of the so-called Mc- 
Clellan committee, the Select Committee 
on Improper Activities in the Labor or 
Management Field, and have conse- 
quently found myself thrust into the 
midst of the turmoil and discussion of 
labor legislation and labor problems, 
although I come from a State where 
normally such business is not the first 
matter on the agenda of a South Dakota 
legislator, I have frequently counseled 
with ALEX SMITH, a man whose counsel 
I have so greatly and whose rectitude I 
so completely comprehend. 

During the course of our trip through 
the countries in Europe, we came to refer 
to him not as “Senator SMITH” but as 
“Deacon SMITH,” because it seemed to us 
he so fulfilled that characterization. 

On the subject of labor legislation, as 
on the subject of international relations 
and foreign policy, I know that ALEX- 
ANDER SMITH follows a course which is 
sound. It is moderate. It is construc- 
tive; and it is courageous. 

One Sunday afternoon this year I was 
invited to address a student body meet- 
ing on the campus of a university of 
which we have all heard much from 
many sources, and of which we have 
heard much, indeed, from ALEXANDER 
SMITH. I refer to Princeton Univer- 
sity. While I had heard much of Prince- 
ton from ALEXANDER SMITH, I assure Sen- 
ators that during the weekend I spent on 
the campus I heard much of ALEXANDER 
SMITH from Princeton. 

I learned that he is the only citizen of 
New Jersey for whom the train stops 
when he comes to town. He is recog- 
nized as a man of distinction, a man of 
importance. Recognition is accorded 
him for the great service he has rendered 
Princeton, not only by the able manner 
in which he acquits himself as a Prince- 
ton man, but by reason of his extra work 
in constantly advancing the many values 
and virtues of that great educational in- 
stitution. 

In the West we would refer to ALEx 
SuTH as a “quiet fighter.” We in the 
West know that a quiet fighter is the 
most dangerous, the most persistent, and 
the most effective. The loud and noisy 
fighter is an important fellow, too. He 
fights a good fight for a while, but the 
quiet fighter never stops. He is per- 
sistent. If he does not win the first 
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round or the second round, he comes 
back again, because somehow he main- 
tains a reserve of power in a quiet man- 
ner, which makes him a most effective 
battler for any cause in which he be- 
lieves. 

ALEX SMITH is a man of good cheer, 
with a perpetual smile on his face. He 
has a cheerful disposition. In addition, 
he is a patriot of great courage. 

Mary and I are going to miss the coun- 
sel, friendship, and companionship of 
“Deacon” SmirH and his charming wife. 
However, we know that he will carry on. 
So long as there is an American Repub- 
lic and an ALEX SMITH, he will be found 
fighting for a better America and a bet- 
ter world. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as 
one from this side of the aisle I wish 
to associate myself with the fine tributes 
paid to our esteemed friend and col- 
league, the senior Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. SMITH]. They are very well 
deserved tributes. Undoubtedly it is a 
source of great satisfaction to ALEXANDER 
Situ to know that the men with whom 
he has worked and lived for these years 
in the Senate feel moved to rise on the 
floor of the Senate and publicly express 
the tributes and the feelings they have 
held privately and quietly in their hearts. 

It was said a moment ago that the 
Senator from New Jersey always had a 
smile on his face. That is true. He 
has one right now, as I look at him, 
But I am of the opinion that the only 
way to have a smile on one’s face all 
the time is to have a smile in one’s 
heart. That comes from good living, 
good, positive thinking, and a great and 
enduring faith. All these characteris- 
tics have been alluded to today in the 
tributes paid our friend from New 
Jersey. š 

I should like to add one thought. Sen- 
ator SMITH is a man of scholarly at- 
tributes and profound thought. How- 
ever, he also has a good sense of humor. 
I have watched him on several occasions 
when there were tense moments in com- 
mittee or on the floor of the Senate. I 
have heard him use some little phrase or 
make some humorous comment which 
broke the ice, so to speak, and put us 
back on the track. 

Every time I have had occasion to visit 
with him he has always had some 
friendly comment, and some little twist 
that makes one chuckle. This is a won- 
derful attribute when it is compounded 
with the scholarly attributes to which 
reference has been made. 

I take exception to a few things about 
this gentleman. I have done my best to 
convince him of the error of his ways 
politically. At times I felt that we were 
getting him closer to the paths of politi- 
cal righteousness. Then again he in- 
sisted on pursuing the course he had 
charted earlier in his life. 

There are other things about which I 
complain. 

It is true that Princeton University is 
a great university, but I never learned, 
until I came to the Senate, that it was 
the cultural hub of the universe. I be- 
lieve I quote accurately the statement 
made so many times by the Senator from 
New Jersey. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CASE 
of New Jersey in the chair). If the 
Senator will permit the Chair to inter- 
rupt, the expression is “intellectual hub.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The junior Senator 
from New Jersey has even expanded on 
the claim made so often. Princeton is 
now both the intellectual and cultural 
hub of the universe. I knew that it was 
a very important university, and I saw 
its importance grow as I came to know 
Senator SMITH. But to be told that it 
was literally the hub of all that man had 
created, both intellectually and cul- 
turally, was a little more than a graduate 
of the University of Minnesota could 
take without some resistance. 

As was stated a moment ago by the 
Senator from South Dakota, Senator 
SMITH is a quiet fighter. He is a per- 
sistent man. 

Finally, I wish to thank the Senator for 
his patriotic, responsible public service. 
That is what is so desperately needed in 
our country today. It was needed yes- 
terday, and it will be needed tomorrow. 

The work of the senior Senator from 
New Jersey in the field of foreign rela- 
tions has been heralded by commen- 
tators, by his associates, by the people 
he represents, and by many leaders in 
other lands. We are all indebted to the 
Senator particularly for his work on the 
SEATO Treaty, for example, in an effort 
to promote better relationships and un- 
derstandings, especially in the Far East. 

I hope that his wise council and great 
experience will be utilized by our Govern- 
ment, whether that government be in the 
hands of Republicans or Democrats. 
We need the experience and wisdom 
which come from God-given talents and 
from the lessons learned by trial and 
error. We need the attributes of the 
senior Senator from New Jersey. 

I, too, wish to pay tribute to his very 
lovely and talented lady, Mrs. Smith. 
She is a wonderful woman, a wonderful 
dinner partner, a fine mother, a great 
lady, and a ready partner of the Senator 
from New Jersey. I always knew there 
was some reason why he was extra good. 
When I met Mrs. Smith I learned why. 

On behalf of Mrs. Humphrey and my- 
self, I wish to express to ALEXANDER 
Smitx and his good wife our best wishes. 
May the good Lord give them, for years 
to come, much health, happiness, and the 
comfort and joy of good friends and 
fellowship. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, to 
know ALEX SMITH is to like him, admire 
him, and respect him. I know ALEX 
SMITH. Therefore I like him, admire 
him, and respect him, as I know all his 
other colleagues do. I do not believe I 
have ever met a man whom I considered 
any more conscientious, sincere, honest, 
generous and lovable than ALEX SMITH. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I did not 
intend to eulogize ALEX SMITH today. I 
still presume that what I have to say 
will not be considered exactly as eulogy. 

In the first place, I have an aversion 
to eulogizing strong, healthy people, as 
though we were never going to see them 
again. ALEX SMITH never looked health- 
ier than he does right now, as he sits 
behind me. 

Another reason I did not intend to 
eulogize him at this time is that six 
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Members of this body are voluntarily re- 
tiring at the end of this session. They 
all have their own brand of virtues, I 
had planned a mass eulogy, if it came 
to that. But, as I say, plans have been 
upset; and, since everyone else on the 
floor has expressed his devotion to the 
senior Senator from New Jersey, I do 
not want people to think that I am any 
less devoted to him than other Senators 
are. Perhaps I may know his faults a 
little better, from what I have been 
listening to. I have worked with him 
for about 12 years on two committees. 
I have always recognized him as a rather 
normal human being, in spite of the fact 
that he had been a professor at Prince- 
ton University. I have at times perhaps 
doubted some of his statements, but that 
has been explained to my satisfaction by 
the senior Senator from Colorado, who 
has said that he and Senator SMITH 
have gone fishing together. That ac- 
counts for some of the statements the 
Senator from New Jersey has made, and 
which, as I say, I have been inclined to 
doubt from time to time. 

I am no less devoted to ALEX SMITH 
than any of the other Senators who have 
laid it on so thick this morning. I hope 
he will not be too much affected by it all. 

Even though he is leaving the Senate, 
I know he is coming back to Washington. 
One of my fondest hopes is that he will 
get on the other side of the rostrum of 
the Foreign Relations Committee some 
day and be subjected to some of the 
browbeating he has been giving to wit- 
nesses for the past 10 or 12 years. Then 
he will see how the other half lives. 

I also hope that when he is at home, 
Mrs. Smith will give him plenty of work 
to do. If she does not give him enough 
to do, I am sure life will be almost in- 
tolerable for the dear lady. 

I do not agree with what the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT] has 
said, that he is the ideal man. He is very 
far from being the ideal man. I know 
that, because I have never felt uncom- 
fortable in his presence for the 12 years 
I have known him. Had he been a per- 
fect man, I just could not have tolerated 
him. I know that. 

So, even though he is not perfect, not 
ideal, and I doubt that he has been 
spoiled or changed in anyway by what 
has been said about him this morning, I 
do want to say very sincerely that no one 
in the Senate will be missed any more 
than ALEX SMITH. 

Mr.PURTELL. Mr. President, in pay- 
ing tribute to one of my finest friends in 
the Senate, I wish to say that I had the 
unique experience of coming here with- 
out any legislative experience before in 
my life. The first committee I was as- 
signed to was the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, on which the distin- 
guished senior Senator from New Jersey 
serves. I was lonesome at times and a 
little bewildered. ALEX SMITH took me 
under his wing and advised me and 
counseled me and offered his hand of 
friendship. That has meant a great deal 
to me. 

Senators have spoken about his good 
nature and about his sense of humor. I 
have been exposed to both very pleasant- 
ly for the past 6 years. I can attest to 
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the fact that his good humor many times 
was the means by which controversial 
subjects in our committee were settled. 
ALEx has been a most able colleague in 
the committee with which I am asso- 
ciated, the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. He is always willing to 
be fair. He is always willing to do what 
is best for the people, never looking at 
anything from a political aspect, but 
from the standpoint of what is good 
legislation. 

I owe ALEX SMITH a great deal more 
than I can express to him, for his friend- 
ship, for his help, and for his counsel. I 
shall miss ALEx as much as anyone. I 
am sure his action in voluntarily leaving 
this body will not decrease his interest 
in the welfare of the people. It will not 
diminish. I doubt that Arex could so 
conduct himself as to make it diminish. 
I know he will continue his interest, and 
will continue to be not only a great 
friend but a great help to all of us in 
the Senate. 

Although I will not be able to serve 
with him on the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, because of his relinquish- 
ing his position in the Senate, I look 
forward to continuing my association 
with him. 

The Senator from South Dakota has 
said that it might be well to send the 
senior Senator from New Jersey to Mos- 
cow and to keep him there. I am sure 
that he would do an excellent job if he 
were sent to Moscow. I would favor that, 
but I would never favor keeping him 
there, because we want him here where 
we can at least occasionally see him. 

A word was used today which men 
are reluctant to use in referring to other 
men, and that word was “love.” How- 
ever, I believe that the people who know 
ALEX SMITH as I know him cannot help 
but feel a sense of love for him. So, 
with sadness, I join today in wishing you, 
ALEX, the best in your future life and to 
assure you that you will leave behind a 
void which will not be filled. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, Prince- 
ton, as has been repeatedly asseverated 
by the distinguished senior Senator from 
New Jersey, may be the intellectual hub 
of the universe, or it may not be, as a 
disclaimer or two, which have been in- 
troduced here today, would indicate; but 
there is a convincing unanimity of opin- 
ion among those who occupy 95 seats in 
the Senate that ALEX SMITH is one of the 
intellectual gems of this House of Con- 
gress. 

A great statesman, a great American, 
a great Republican, ALEXANDER SMITH 
has performed high service for the peo- 
ple of the State of New Jersey, which, in 
part, he so proudly represents, and also 
high service for the people of the United 
States, which he, too, so proudly rep- 
vesents. 

As an American, I am grateful for the 
type of statesmanship which, Mr. Presi- 
dent (Mr. Case of New Jersey in the 
chair), your colleague from New Jersey 
has rendered. As a Republican, I am 
grateful for the kind of service which, 
as a partisan, he has rendered to his 
party. The Republican Party tries to be 
of service to the American people, and it 
is to men like ALEX SMITH to whom the 
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credit goes in great part for the rendi- 
tion of a service to which the people 
gratefully respond. 

I am glad, too, that while ALEX now 
sees fit to conclude his active service in 
the United States Senate, he will not 
conclude his interest in American Gov- 
ernment and his interest in his friends 
which he has made in this Chamber. So 
I say Mrs. Kuchel and I look forward 
to seeing the Smith family here for a 
long time to come. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
often wondered whether there is any 
greater, sweeter gift which the Lord has 
given to humankind than the gift of re- 
membrance. This would certainly be an 
impoverished life if we could not remem- 
ber all the fine and gracious things which 
somehow nurture life, and which make it 
so eminently worthwhile, beautiful, and 
gentle, notwithstanding the severities 
which develop from time to time. 

I have often wondered what it would be 
like if we could not, from deep in the re- 
cesses of our memory, call up for reflec- 
tion some of the wonders of life; for ex- 
ample, a beautiful sunburst in the west- 
ern sky, a caressing hand on a fevered 
brow, or the radiance of a beautiful flow- 
er. Without such memories this would 
be a dismal world indeed. So we thank 
God for having given us the gift of re- 
membrance. 

I shall remember, of ALEX SMITH, our 
friend, his forbearance. I shall remem- 
ber his gentility. 

Some of us younger Members are oc- 
casionally a little on the boisterous side. 
But I have never known when balance 
has forsaken you, ALEX, or when your 
gentle spirit has ever been unduly dis- 
turbed. You have always maintained a 
scholarly, dignified bearing. I person- 
ally have profited by it. 

Then there has been your great con- 
tribution to the work of the Senate. You 
have been diligent in the public service. 

I think one of the nicest things ever 
said about me was written in a New Jer- 
sey newspaper, when I went to that State 
to make a speech for your House col- 
league, GORDON CANFIELD. I do not pass 
upon the content of the speech; but in 
Saying something kind about me, that 
newspaper said, “He gave more than he 
got out of public service.” I think they 
can say that about you. I think you can 
say it about yourself. You have given 
eminently more than you have received. 
That is a great hallmark of public serv- 
ice. So we shall remember all those 
kindly things about you. 

There will be a great void when you 
leave, but we shall be the richer because 
of our remembrance of you. 

There will be some things you will re- 
member, high among them the delight- 
ful fellowship we have been privileged 
to enjoy with you. After all, that is one 
of the great things about this body and 
the House of Representatives. When 
we get to know one another, we know 
one another intimately and well. 

We all appreciate your contributions 
to the work of the Senate. They bulk 
very large. 

I know that deep within you there is 
a great well of remembrance, and that 
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you will take with you from here many 
sweet and gracious things. By that 
same divine gift, we shall remember you 
always for the great contributions you 
have made. 

Hail and farewell. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it is a 
great privilege to join in the fine things 
which are being said today about our 
colleague, ALEX SMITH. I think he 
knows from long acquaintance with me, 
both here and in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the warm, personal effection 
I feel for him and Mrs. Smith. 

All of us frequently remember life in 
terms of symbols. I should like to re- 
mind our colleague of two episodes in 
which Senator Smiru participated, and 
in which I was a very happy bystander, 
which will always live with me in the 
pleasant glow that comes from having 
known the Senator and having served 
with him. 

One incident occurred a long time ago 
in a hospital outside Berlin. I think it 
goes back to 1947 or 1948, when condi- 
tions were very bad there. I wasin Ber- 
lin with the Displaced Persons Commit- 
tee. Senator Smıru was traveling on a 
far more august mission for the Senate. 
He presided over a little dinner at Har- 
nak House, which was the name of the 
hospital, at a time when gracious things 
were hard to come by in war-torn Ber- 
lin. Our dinner table was lighted by 
candles, not out of choice, but out of 
necessity. 

I was then a new Representative, and 
I shall never forget the encouragement 
to speak up and to discuss my particular 
mission, to feel at home and friendly, 
and to be encouraged in what was then, 
for me, very new work, which this very, 
very kindly man—and I think, Senator 
Smiru, that that is the most exact char- 
acterization which can be made of you— 
displayed at that time. 

Then I remember another hour, when 
we all sat at lunch in a hotel in Chicago 
during the great convention of 1952, 
when Republican fortunes were hanging 
in the balance. There, too, Senator 
SmiTH and Mrs, Smith showed toward 
me the same kindliness, the same under- 
standing, the same all-encompassing 
tolerance for sharply conflicting person- 
alities and points of view which stood 
out so markedly, and which I shall never 
forget. 

ALEX these are the things we live by. 
These are the torches we hold aloft. 
You have always displayed the same un- 
failing sweetness of character here on 
the floor of the Senate, whether you 
agreed or disagreed. It has often seemed 
hard for you to disagree, so much did you 
desire to accommodate and to be friend- 
ly. However, you were always true to 
your deep convictions and the interests 
of the people of the country and of your 
State. 

I shall miss you. I only hope that you 
will return in some other capacity, and 
that we shall see very often your 
luminous smile, which is so closely iden- 
tified with you. . 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I can 
only say “Amen” to all the fine state- 
ments which have been made about this 
good man who has been so justly praised 
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today, the distinguished senior Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to associate myself with the remarks 
of my colleagues who have paid tribute 
to the sterling worth and integrity of the 
distinguished senior Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SMITH]. 

ALEXANDER SMITH is a great statesman; 
make no mistake about that. When he 
leaves these halls, his mark will be in- 
delibly inscribed on the records of the 
Senate. 

He has rendered great service to his 
country. He is a distinguished son of 
his native State of New Jersey and of 
Princeton University. 

But, Mr. President, when all is said and 
done, I believe that his colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle will remember 
Senator SmirH for many, many years 
for his uniform courtesy and kindliness 
on all occasions. In the truest sense of 
the word, he is a Christian gentleman. 
Measured by any yardstick, he is a great 
citizen of our country and a great Sen- 
ator of the United States. I can say 
truthfully that he is one man we shall all 
miss in the years that lie ahead. 

It has been stated today that Senator 
SmırH went to the mountain West when 
he was a young man. No doubt the in- 
vigorating air of the great western coun- 
try brought health and strength to his 
body and vision to his mind. So he has 
been very friendly to the problems of the 
West while he has been a Member of the 
Senate. He showed that his years in 
Colorado and in the Rocky Mountain 
area taught him that that section of the 
country has problems different from 
those in the East. I think the knowl- 
edge he gained and the vision he had 
after his residence in the western coun- 
try enabled him to solve problems of an 
international character with clearer 
foresight than otherwise would have 
been possible. 

So I join all my colleagues in saying 
to Senator Smirn and his gracious wife, 
we shall miss them in the years that lie 
ahead. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I wish 
to join with my colleagues in paying 
tribute to the senior Senator from New 
Jersey ALEX SMITH, who is planning to 
retire from the Senate. 

Senator SMITH and I have worked to- 
gether for years on the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and it is with 
regret that I see an old friend depart 
into private life. I have enjoyed this 
relationship because it has given me an 
opportunity to get to know the senior 
Senator from New Jersey, to enjoy his 
quick humor, and appreciate his sense of 
fair play and willingness to judge argu- 
ments on their merits. 

I have come to know his deep religious 
convictions and his kind and generous 
nature. ALEX SMITH will retire from the 
Senate with the high regard and affec- 
tion of his colleagues, because he has 
consistently set Nation above section, the 
general welfare above the particular, 
and he has striven to resolve differences 
of opinion for the public good. 

When he was chairman of the Senate 
Labor Committee we would always count 
on ready agendas on which he had ex- 
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pended considerable time and work, and 
we knew that his punctiliousness meant 
that meetings and hearings would begin 
precisely at the hour scheduled. 

We have both enjoyed long careers in 
the public service; together we have 
worked with diligence on labor matters; 
we have enjoyed each other’s friendship 
for many years. When it comes time to 
say farewell, speaking is not easy and 
brevity is preferred. 

ALEX, you have served your Nation and 
your State with honor, distinction, and 
recognition. We shall miss you in these 
halls, but we wish you and your charm- 
ing wife bright days, far from worry and 
care, in the years that lie ahead. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the junior Senator from South 
Dakota did not know that the program 
today was to start with the well-deserved 
tributes to Senator SmirH which have 
been uttered by his colleagues. I was 
detained in a committee which ran be- 
yond the noon hour. However, upon 
learning that Senator Smitn’s decision 
to retire from the Senate was to be recog- 
nized by his colleagues today, I was not 
willing that this occasion should pass 
without my adding a few words. 

I realize, from what I have heard in 
the few minutes I have been in the Cham- 
ber, that it would be difficult to say 
something which would not be repetition 
of what has already been said, one way 
or another; but, for myself, I should like 
to add that I have personally cherished 
the presence of ALEXANDER SMITH in the 
Senate of the United States. To me he 
has been a living example of the fact 
that a man can come to the Senate by 
the route of politics and bring with him 
a sense of idealism and principles of 
scholarship which will make a real con- 
tribution. 

It has been regrettably commonplace 
in current American political comment 
that a professor enters the field of poli- 
tics with one strike, or perhaps two 
strikes, against him. Personally, I have 
great admiration and respect for a man 
who can combine great learning with an 
understanding of the public mind which 
make it possible for him to be successful 
in politics and to be elected to a body 
like the United States Senate. 

ALEXANDER SMITH, in my judgment, will 
always stand out as a man who has been 
able to combine great scholarship with 
statesmanship and a realization of the 
steps which are necessary in politics to 
be elected to a great parliamentary body. 

I shall miss him personally. We hope 
he will come to the Black Hills of South 
Dakota, where he will find not only warm 
hospitality, but will learn that game trout 
can be found in the streams there. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
wish to join my colleagues in paying 
tribute to the outstanding service, work, 
and character of our colleague, Senator 
ALEXANDER SMITH. I have never had the 
opportunity of serving with a kindlier 
or a more considerate man. He is always 
thoughtful of the other person’s point 
of view, and is always interested in the 
problems of every Member of the Senate. 

During his time of service in the Sen- 
ate he has given much thought to world 
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problems and questions affecting the wel- 
fare of the Nation on a broad scale. 

We shall miss him in the Senate. We 
shall miss his charming and intelligent 
wife, Mrs. Smith. I hope Senator SMITH 
will carry on in some other capacity, 
because I know there are many ways 
in which he can continue to make a 
contribution to the welfare of the United 
States and our people. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I do 
not want this opportunity to pass, when 
praise is being given to the distinguished 
service of the senior Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. SMITH], without saying a 
word of agreement with all those who 
have spoken in such glowing terms of 
him and of his service. I knew Senator 
SMITH for many years before either of 
us was elected to the Senate. I think 
he was chairman of a committee in New 
Jersey when I first met him in 1942 or 
1943. Our relationship has been a fine 
one from that date to this. When I came 
to the Senate he was already a distin- 
guished Member of this body. 

I know also that if I did not at this 
time speak my feelings of warm friend- 
ship and high regard for the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey, Mrs. 
Bricker would be very much disappointed 
in me, because she holds him and Mrs. 
Smith in the same high esteem as I do. 

Ours has been a long friendship, ALEX, 
and I hope it will continue through many 
years. You will not be far away from 
the Senate. We hope to see you often. 
May God bless you and keep you in good 
health, and may the fine friendships 
which you have and so richly deserve 
continue with you and Mrs. Smith 
throughout the years. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, be- 
fore the distinguished Senator from New 
Jersey leaves the floor, I should simply 
like to say to him that I concur whole- 
heartedly in the splendid tributes paid 
to him. I have been sitting at my desk 
waiting to speak since a little after 12 
o'clock. 

The distinguished Senator from New 
Jersey has earned every mouthful of this 
marvelous psychic banquet he has en- 
joyed. I am sure his psyche is well filled. 
However, I am sure that, if he feels as 
I do, now that the lunch hour is long past, 
his physical being is in need of nourish- 
ment. 

Senator SMITH has been a rare and 
wonderful spiritual adviser to me at our 
fine breakfasts. I salute him as an out- 
standing Senator. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
should like to join my colleagues in pay- 
ing respect to the great senior Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. SmirH]. It has 
been a real privilege to know him as a 
friend, and it has been an honor to work 
with him on the floor of the Senate. My 
wife joins me in wishing him and Mrs. 
Smith many years of happiness. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I know 
that Senators on both sides of the aisle 
share my sentiments in paying a tribute 
to one of the most distinguished Mem- 
bers of this body, Senator H. ALEXANDER 
SMITH, of New Jersey, who will retire to 
private life this fall. 

It has been my privilege to know ALEX 
SMITH as a friend and colleague since he 
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first became a Member of the Senate in 
1944 to complete the unexpired term of 
the late Senator W. Warren Barbour. 
Since that time he has served his country 
with distinction. His efforts on the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations and Labor and 
Public Welfare Committees have been 
particularly outstanding. 

ALEXANDER SMITH has made his home 
for many years in the lovely college town 
of Princeton, N. J., although he was born 
in New York City. He was graduated 
from Princeton University in 1901 and 
received his law degree from Columbia 
in 1904. Since that time he has received 
numerous honorary degrees from uni- 
versities both here and abroad. 

Admitted to the New York bar in 1904, 
Senator SMITH soon moved to Colorado, 
where he practiced law until 1917. Dur- 
ing World War I, he served in the United 
States Food Administration and was also 
a member of the postwar relief organiza- 
tions headed by former President Her- 
bert Hoover. 
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He returned to Princeton in 1919 and 
served as executive secretary of the uni- 
versity until 1927. He then became a 
lecturer in the university’s department of 
politics until 1930, when he resumed the 
practice of law in New York City. 

Since becoming a Member of the 
United States Senate in 1944, ALEX SMITH 
has worked unstintingly for better un- 
derstanding among the nations of the 
world. 

Ten years ago, he and Senator KARL 
Mownpt cosponsored a bill providing for 
the interchange of persons possessing 
various skills. This program has done 
much to promote mutual understanding 
between Americans and people from 
other lands. 

His efforts in the Senate on behalf of 
the National Science Foundation and 
other vital programs in the interest of 
education will be long remembered. In 
the field of foreign relations, he has 
served his country well by establishing 
firm and enduring personal contacts with 
the leaders of government in many lands, 
particularly in the Far East. 
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He also had the honor of serving as 
representative of the United States, from 
the United States Senate, to the ninth 
session of the United Nations General 
Assembly in 1954. 

I join other Senators in wishing ALEx 
SMITH every happiness upon his return 
to Princeton, where I sincerely hope he 
will maintain an active interest in gov- 
ernment and international affairs. Par- 
enthetically, I might add that I hope 
he will also find time to resume his in- 
terest in fishing. 

His record of public service is one in 
which he himself, his family, and his 
State may take great pride. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is not the time for me to say 
what is in my heart. I shall leave that 
for another occasion. At this time, I 
simply thank everyone of my colleagues 
from the bottom of my heart for the 
many kind things said; and I wish to 
state the feeling I have had so long, that 
this organization, the Senate of the 
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United States, is really the greatest or- 
ganization in the world, because it re- 
fiects not only the deepest convictions 
of our service to our country, but it brings 
out the friendships which are of such 
everlasting and permanent value. 

I thank everybody. As I have said, I 
hope that on enother occasion I shall be 
able to speak more about this wonderful 
day and what it has meant to me to have 
my friends refer to me in the heart- 
warming phrases they have employed. 

I thank the present Presiding Officer, 
my distinguished colleague from New 
Jersey [Mr. Case], for the part he has 
played in these proceedings. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


ELECTION OF DELEGATES REPRESENTING THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TO NATIONAL POLITI- 
CAL CONVENTIONS 


A letter from the President, Board of Com- 
missioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the act entitled “An act to regulate 
the election of delegates representing the 
District of Columbia to national political 
conventions, and for other purposes” (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 
RECOMMENDATIONS ADOPTED BY INTERNATIONAL 

LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
State, transmitting, pursuant to law, recom- 
mendations adopted by the International 
Labor Conference, at Geneva, June 26, 1957 
(with accomparying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, with an amendment: 

S. 3379. A bill to provide for adjustments 
in the annuities under the Foreign Service 
retirement and disability system (Rept. No. 
2232). 

By Mr. BEALL, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, with amendments: 

H.R. 13531. An act to amend the act of 
June 29, 1938, as amended, to increase the 
insurance. coverage required to be carried 
by cabs for hire in the District of Columbia 
for the protection of passengers and others, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 2234). 

By Mr. MORSE, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, without amendment: 

S. 4153. A bill to authorize the delivery 
of sewage from Virginia into the sewerage 
system of the District of Columbia and the 
treatment of such sewage, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 2238) ; and 

H. R. 13218. An act to enact a certain pro- 
vision now included in the District of Co- 
lumbia Appropriation Act, 1958 (Rept. No. 
2237). 

By Mr. MORSE, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, with an amendment: 

S.3259. A bill to further amend the act 
of August 7, 1946 (60 Stat. 896), as amended 
by the act of October 25, 1951 (65 Stat. 657), 
as the same are amended, to provide for an 
increase in the authorization for funds to 
be granted for the construction of hospital 
facilities in the District of Columbia (Rept. 
No. 2235); and 

S.3510. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act relating to the levying and collect- 
ing of taxes and assessments, and for other 
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purposes,” approved June 25, 1938 (Rept. 
No. 2239). . 

By Mr. MORSE, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, with amendments: 

S.3843. A bill to regulate the practice of 
physical therapy by registered physical ther- 
apists in the District of Columbia (Rept. 
No. 2236). 

By Mr. FREAR, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, without amendment: 

H. R. 3778. An act to amend the act of 
May 29, 1930, with respect to the stream 
valley parks in Maryland (Rept. No, 2240); 
and 

H. R. 9304. An act to amend section 12 of 
the act approved September 1, 1916, as 
amended (Rept. No. 2241). 


INCREASED SYSTEMATIC DISCUS- 
SION BETWEEN LEGISLATORS 
OF CANADA AND THE UNITED 
STATES—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE 


Mr. AIKEN, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, to which was referred 
the concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
108) concerning increased systematic 
discussions between legislators of Can- 
ada and the United States, reported it 
favorably, with an amendment, together 
with an original resolution (S. Res. 359) 
concerning increased systematic discus- 
sion between legislators of Canada and 
the United States, and submitted a re- 
port (No. 2231) thereon: which concur- 
rent resolution and resolution were 
placed on the calendar. 

The resolution (S. Res. 359) is as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations shall establish a subcom- 
mittee for the purpose of exploring, with 
appropriate officials of the Government of 
the United States and with members of the 
Canadian Parliament the desirability and 
feasibility of increased systematic discus- 
sion between legislators of the two coun- 
tries on problems of common concern. 


DESIGNATION OF INTERNATIONAL 
HEALTH AND MEDICAL RESEARCH 
YEAR 


Mr. HUMPHREY, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, to which was re- 
ferred the concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 99) relative to the designation of 
an International Health and Medical 
Research Year, reported it favorably, 
with amendments, together with an orig- 
inal resolution (S. Res. 361) relative to 
the designation of an International 
Health and Medical Research Year, and 
submitted a report (No. 2233) thereon; 
which concurrent resolution and reso- 
lution were placed on the calendar, 

The resolution (S. Res. 361) is as fol- 
lows: 

Resolution 

Whereas the United States has a long and 
honored tradition of contributing to inter- 
national scientific research, including our 
participation, in 1882-83, in the First Polar 
Year; and, in 1932-1933, in the Second Polar 
Year; and 

Whereas under the National Science Foun- 
dation Act of 1950, approved May 10, 1950 
(64 Stat. 149), a National Science Founda- 
tion was created “to develop and encourage 
the pursuit of a national policy for the pro- 
motion of basic research and education in 
the sciences,” and “to foster the interchange 
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of scientific information among scientists 
in the United States and foreign countries;” 
and 

Whereas the Supplemental Appropriation 
Act, 1955, approved August 26, 1954 (68 Stat. 
800), allocated funds for United States par- 
ticipation in the International Geophysical 
Year; and 

Whereas the results of the International 
Geophysical Year are proving so impressive 
and constructive that leading scientists and 
laymen have urged extension of the year 
in order that the momentum of discovery 
and cooperation may be continued; and 

Whereas no phase of science is of greater 
significance to mankind than research into 
the health and well-being of man, himself: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States is hereby invited to extend to the 
other nations of the world, through the 
World Health Organization, and related or- 
ganizations, an invitation for the designa- 
tion of representatives to meet and discuss 
the feasibility of designating an Interna- 
tional Health and Medical Research Year, 
at such early date as adequate preparation 
can be made, or of other methods of develop- 
ing such intensive international cooperation 
in the field of health as will lead toward the 
discovery and exchange of the answers on 
coping with major killing and crippling 
diseases which affect mankind. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. MANSFIELD (for himself and 
Mr. Murray) (by request): 

S. 4244. A bill to authorize the rehabilita- 
tion of the Sherburne Lake dam and outlet 
works, Milk River project, Montana, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. JACKSON (for himself, Mr. 
MAGNUSON, Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. BUT- 
LER, Mr, STENNIS, and Mr. LONG): 

S. 4245. A bill to prohibit the importation 
into the United States of polluted shellfish; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: 

S. 4246. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain lands in 
Navajo County, Ariz.; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

S. 4247. A bill directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain property to 
the Pueblo of Isleta, Albuquerque, N. Mex.; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN (for himself, Mr. 
Murray, and Mr. BARRETT) : 

6.4248. A bill to encourage and stimulate 
the production and conservation of coal in 
the United States through research and de- 
velopment by creating a Coal Research and 
Development Commission, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 4249. A bill to authorize a program for 
the conservation, restoration, and manage- 
ment of the rare Hawaiian Nene goose; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. BIBLE (by request) : 

S. 4250. A bill to amend section 13 of the 
District of Columbia Redevelopment Act of 
1945; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr, ANDERSON: 

S.J.Res.195. Joint resolution providing 
that the national acreage allotment for up- 
land cotton for 1959 shall be not less than 
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the national acreage allotment for upland 
cotton for the year 1958, and that the level 
of price support for upland cotton for 1959 
shall be not more than 90 percent and not 
less than 75 percent of the parity price; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ANDERSON when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


REENROLLMENT OF SENATE BILLS 
359 AND 4002 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
submit two concurrent resolutions con- 
cerning the reenrollment of two Senate 
bills now at the White House. Their 
purpose is to make the bills conform to 
the action of the two Houses by adding 
certain amendments in each case which 
were agreed to by the Senate and which, 
in the enrollment of the bills, were in- 
advertently omitted. 

I ask unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of the concurrent 
resolutions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The first 
concurrent resolution will be read for the 
information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 112), as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Presi- 
dent of the United States be, and he is 
hereby, requested to return to the Senate the 
enrolled bill (S. 359) to permit desert land 
entries on disconnected tracts of lands 
which, in the case of any one entryman, 
form a compact unit and do not exceed in 
the aggregate 320 acres; that if and when 
said bill is returned, the action of the Pre- 
siding Officers of the two Houses in signing 
said bill shall be deemed to be rescinded; 
and the Secretary of the Senate be, and is 
hereby, authorized and directed to reenroll 
said bill with the following changes, namely: 

On page 2, line 9, of the engrossed bill, 
strike out all after “person” down through 
and including “Interior.” in line 11, and 
insert: “shall be sufficiently close to each 
other to be managed satisfactorily as an 
economic unit, as determined under rules 
and regulations issued by the Secretary of 
the Interior.” 

On page 3, line 5, of said engrossed bill, 
strike out all after “section” down through 
and including “Interior.” in line 11, and 
insert: “shall be sufficiently close to each 
other to be managed satisfactorily as an 
economic unit, as determined under rules 
and regulations issued by the Secretary of 
the Interior.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 112) was 
considered and agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The second 
concurrent resolution will be read for 
the information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 113), as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the President 
of the United States be, and he is hereby, 
requested to return to the Senate the en- 
rolled bill (S. 4002) to authori:s the Grey 
Reef Dam and Reservoir as a part of the 
Glendo unit of the Missouri River Basin 
project; that if and when said bill is re- 
turned, the action of the Presiding Officers 
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of the two Houses in signing said bill shall 
be deemed to be rescinded; and the Secre- 
tary of the Senate be, and is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to reenroll said bill with 
the following change, namely: 

In lines 12 and 13 of the engrossed bill, 
strike out “submitted and approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior” and insert: “ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Interior and 
submitted to the President and the Con- 
gress.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res, 113) was 
considered and agreed to. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The following resolutions were sub- 
mitted or reported, and referred as 
indicated: 

Mr. AIKEN, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 359) concerning in- 
creased systematic discussion between 
legislators of Canada and the United 
States, which was placed on the cal- 
endar. 

(See above resolution printed in full 
where it appears under the heading 
“Reports of Committee.’’) 


INDEFINITE POSTPONEMENT OF 
CERTAIN INVESTIGATIONS CON- 
CERNING AIR CARRIERS OPERAT- 
ING BEIWEEN ALASKA AND THE 
SEVERAL STATES 


Mr. MONRONEY (for himself, Mr. 
Macnuson, and Mr. SCHOEPPEL) sub- 
mitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
360), which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce: 


Whereas the people of Alaska are largely 
dependent on air transportation for travel 
between Alaska and her sister States, and 
within Alaska; and 

Whereas Public Law 85-166, enacted by 
the Congress in 1957, made permanent the 
temporary certificates of public convenience 
and necessity of air carriers operating be- 
tween the United States and the Territory 
of Alaska, in order to provide the stability 
necessary to permit such carriers to initiate 
long-range programs for modernization of 
their equipment and improvement of their 
service; and 

Whereas Public Law 85-508, enacted by the 
Congress in 1958, confers statehood upon 
Alaska, subject to compliance with its pro- 
visions, and is expected to contribute to the 
rapid economic development of Alaska; and 
Whereas during the period of transition from 
territorial status to statehood, there is a 
special need for modernization and improve- 
ment of air transportation between Alaska 
and her sister States, which can only be 
achieved in the stable regulatory environ- 
ment which Public Law 85-166 was intended 
to create; and b 

Whereas by its Order No. E-12113, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board has instituted an investi- 
gation into air service between the United 
States and Alaska, looking toward a possible 
reduction of the number of certificated air 
carriers and the suspension of certain routes, 
contrary to the clear intent of the Congress 
in the enactment of Public Law 85-166; and 

Whereas this proceeding by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board will create uncertainty and 
insecurity as to the economic future of such 
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air carriers during the months or years that 
it is in progress, and thus prevent the mod- 
ernization of equipment and improvement of 
service which is essential to the economic 
development of Alaska and the well-being 
of its people: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that the investigation proposed to be insti- 
tuted by the Civil Aeronautics Board under 
its Order No. E-12113, should be indefinitely 
postponed, pending further development of 
Alaska under statehood, more extensive ex- 
perience under Public Law 85-166, and fur- 
ther study of its effect in encouraging 
adequate air transportation to Alaska by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


DESIGNATION OF INTERNATIONAL 
HEALTH AND MEDICAL RESEARCH 
YEAR 


Mr. HUMPHREY, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, reported an origi- 
nal resolution (S. Res. 361) relative to 
the designation of an International 
Health and Medical Research Year, 
which was placed on the calendar. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full, which appears under the heading 
“Reports of Committees.’’) 


ACREAGE ALLOTMENT FOR 1959 
UPLAND COTTON 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a 
joint resolution which provides for a 
change in cotton acreage allowances 
from those contemplated if the law now 
proposed becomes effective. 

Under the provisions of the joint reso- 
lution, the 1958 acreage may be utilized 
by the Secretary of Agriculture as a base 
from which he would work out the 1959 
allotments; and the joint resolution will 
permit the Secretary of Agriculture to 
use, as a price level, in fixing the support 
price for cotton, anywhere from 75 per- 
cent to 90 percent of parity. 

The joint resolution is introduced be- 
cause of the situation which already has 
developed, whereby the total acreage 
would be decreased to approximately 14 
million, and thereby the price would rise. 
That would have the effect of putting 
American cotton out of many markets 
which otherwise would be available to 
it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 195) 
providing that the national acreage al- 
lotment for upland cotton for 1959 shall 
be not less than the national acreage 
allotment for upland cotton for the year 
1958, and that the level of price support 
for upland cotton for 1959 shall be not 
more than 90 percent and not less than 
75 percent of the parity price, introduced 
by Mr. ANDERSON, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend and thank the Senator from 
New Mexico for his efforts with reference 
to the distressing situation which will 
face the cotton farmers next year. I 
certainly shall wholeheartedly support 
actively in every way I can the timely 
move of the Senator from New Mexico. 
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He will remember that 2 years ago he 
was instrumental in helping us work out 
an amendment which brought some re- 
lief to the so-called 4-acre cotton farm- 
ers. This year, by means of the bill the 
Senate passed, we provided for extending 
the 4-acre allowance to a 10-acre allow- 
ance, which was generally accepted. 

Has the Senator from New Mexico in- 
cluded in the joint resolution a provision 
with respect to that small, but important, 
item? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No, I have not. I 
believe the joint resolution will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, which will add whatever 
amendments it may believe to be neces- 
sary in order to take care of the cotton- 
farming situation. 

I merely wish to have such a joint 
resolution in the works, so that if the 
House of Representatives does not act 
favorably on other proposed legislation 
dealing with cotton, it will be possible 
to provide for what would have been 
provided for if the acreage were limited 
to 14 million acres. In that connection, 
I am sure the committee will be as con- 
siderate as it has been in the past. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I wish 
to join in commending the Senator from 
New Mexico for introducing the joint 
resolution. We were distressed to learn 
that, following the veto, in the House of 
Representatives the farm bill did not 
receive the necessary two-thirds vote, 
although it received more than a ma- 
jority vote. 

If no legislation of that sort is enacted, 
I hope the Senator’s joint resolution will 
be enacted, so as to prevent the cotton 
farmers from losing so much acreage, 
because unless some relief is provided, 
certainly such a loss would be disastrous 
to many of the farmers in my State. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I thank the Senator 
from Tennessee. 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION ASSIST- 

ANCE ACT OF 1958—AMENDMENTS 

Mr. McNAMARA (for himself, Mr. 
CLARK, Mr. Murray, Mr. Morse, Mr. 
NEUBERGER, Mr. Case of New Jersey, Mr. 
Lancer, Mr. Coorer, Mr. Dovuctas, Mr. 
KEFAUVER, and Mr. MANSFIELD) sub- 
mitted amendments, intended to be pro- 
posed by them, jointly, to the bill (S. 
4237) to strengthen the national de- 
fense, advance the cause of peace, and 
assure the intellectual eminence of the 
United States, especially in science and 
technology, through programs designed 
to stimulate the development and to in- 
crease the number of students in science, 
engineering, mathematics, modern for- 
eign languages, and other disciplines, 
and to provide additional facilities for 
the teaching thereof; to promote the de- 
velopment of technical skills essential to 
the national defense; to assist teachers 
to increase their knowledge and improve 
their effectiveness; to inform our scien- 
tists promptly and effectively of the re- 
sults of research and study carried on in 
the United States and throughout the 
world; and for other purposes, which 
were ordered to lie on the table, and to 
be printed. 
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APPOINTMENT OF ADDITIONAL CIR- 
CUIT AND DISTRICT JUDGES— 
AMENDMENTS 
Mr. LANGER (for himself and Mr. 

Younc) submitted amendments, in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (H. R. 3813) to provide for 
the appointment of additional circuit 
and district judges, and for other pur- 
poses, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and ordered to 
be printed. 


TECHNICAL CHANGES IN FEDERAL 
EXCISE-TAX LAWS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I submit 
amendments which I intend to propose 
to House bill 7125, the Excise Tax Tech- 
nical Changes Act of 1958, when it is 
considered by the Senate. 

I was disturbed to find that the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee has recom- 
mended the adoption of amendments 
which would delete the provisions of 
House bill 7125 which grant excise-tax 
exemptions to nonprofit education or- 
ganizations. This bill, as passed by the 
House of Representatives, would grant 
to nonprofit educational institutions ex- 
emption from the retailers’ excise taxes, 
from manufacturers’ excise taxes, and 
from excise taxes on communications 
and the transportation of persons and 
property. These tax exemption provi- 
sions would be deleted from the bill, if 
the amendments proposed by the Senate 
Finance Committee were to be accepted 
en bloc. 

At the time when House bill 7125 is 
considered, it is my intention to ask 
that the committee amendments which 
would deny this tax exemption be re- 
jected, and that in this respect the bill 
be passed by the Senate in the form in 
which it was passed by the House of 
Representatives. To accomplish this 
purpose, I find that not only must 15 of 
the Finance Committee amendments be 
rejected, but it will also be necessary 
to adopt a technical amendment to 
what was section 127 of the bill when 
it was passed by the House. This tech- 
nical amendment will be necessary be- 
cause of the recent repeal of the tax 
on the transportation of property. This 
technical amendment is among those I 
now submit. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
ReEcorD, in connection with my remarks, 
various communications—which I have 
received from private-college officials in 
Minnesota—in which concern is ex- 
pressed in regard to the action taken by 
the Senate Finance Committee in rec- 
ommending that the excise-tax-exemp- 
tion provisions which were included in 
the bill when it was passed by the House 
be deleted from the bill. These com- 
munications include the following: 

A telegram from Clemens M. Grans- 
kou, president of St. Olaf College, of 
Northfield, Minn.; a telegram from Arno 
Gustin, president of St. John’s Univer- 
sity, of Collegeville, Minn.; a telegram 
from B. P. Fosse, business manager of 
Augsburg College, of Minneapolis, 
Minn.; and a letter from Bruce Pollock, 
vice president and treasurer of Carleton 
College, of Northfield, Minn. 
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There being no objection, the tele- 
grams and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


NORTHFIELD, MINN., August 4, 1958. 
The Honorable Epwarp J. THYE, 
Senator from the State of Minnesota, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Very disappointed that Senate Committee 
on Finance deleted provisions providing ex- 
cise-tax exemption for nonprofit educational 
institutions in approving H. R. 7125. Col- 
leges and universities both privately and 
publicly supported have traditionally been 
exempt from taxes; however, in this case 
excise taxes are levied against the privately 
supported institutions with the prospects 
of drastic enrollment increases in the years 
ahead. It is urgent—repeat urgent—that 
privately supported colleges be given every 
sound means of assistance and encourage- 
ment to aid them in meeting their part of 
the increasing need for higher education 
which is critical to the future welfare of 
our Nation. The amount which would be 
saved while not large in the aggregate would 
be significant assistance to the private in- 
stitutions. In the event the committee ac- 
tion on this provision is not reversed on the 
floor, it would seem that the attention of 
the conference committee should be called 
to the importance of the provision. Would 
greatly appreciate your doing whatever is 
possible on this matter. 

CLEMENS M. GRANSKOU, 
President, St. Olaf College. 


COLLEGEVILLE, MINN. 
Hon. Epwarp THYE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We urge that you try to reinstate the pro- 
vision in H. R. 7125 exempting nonprofit 
schools and colleges from paying excises. 

Arno Gustin, O. S. B., 
President, St. Johns University. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Senator Ep THYE, 
Senate Office Building, 
; Washington, D.C.: 

May we urge that you support the rein- 
statement of the provision of H. R. 7125 
which exempts colleges from payment of 
Federal excise tax on goods and services the 
Minnesota colleges haye worked long for 
this provision which would provide signi- 
ficant assistance in our operational budg- 
eting. 

B. P. Fosse, 
Business Manager, Augsburg College. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, 
Northfield, Minn., August 4, 1958. 
The Honorable EDWARD J. THYE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR THYE: I am informed by 
the American Council on Education that the 
Committee on Finance of the Senate in ap- 
proving H. R. 7125, deleted provisions pro- 
viding excise-tax exemptions for nonprofit 
educational institutions. The American 
Council's bulletin states that it is doubtful 
that the bill will be amended from the floor 
when it comes before the Senate in the next 
few days, and critical action will, therefore 
take place in a conference committee. In- 
asmuch as membership of the conference 
committee is not yet determined, I request 
you on behalf of private institutions of 
higher learning to urge the conference com- 
mittee to reinstate the excise-tax exemption. 
If the bill is reported out of the conference 
committee without reinstatement of this tax 
exemption, I urge you to submit an amend- 
ment from the floor when the bill comes be- 
fore the Senate. 

During the past few years I have written 
several times about this excise-tax exemption, 
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and you have assured me of your assistance 
and cooperation in having it enacted. The 
bill with the exemption included passed the 
House in the spring of 1957. You may re- 
call that the original statistics in support of 
this exemption were prepared by colleges in 
Minnesota, and that President Gould was a 
member of the committee on taxation of the 
American council when that committee rec- 
ommended to the council that the council 
favor this exemption. 

Sometimes when I bother you about leg- 
islation, I find it necessary to add a qualifi- 
cation to my remarks that they are not nec- 
essarily the views of President Gould and our 
trustees. In this instance, however, I am 
happy to say that I speak for the entire 
administration of the college. 

Yours truly, 
Bruce POLLOCK. 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I submit 
the amendments and ask that they be 
printed and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ments will be received, printed, and lie 
on the table. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REV- 
ENUE CODE OF 1954, TO CORRECT 
UNINTENDED BENEFITS AND 
HARDSHIPS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. POTTER submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H. R. 8381) to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to correct 
unintended benefits and hardships and 
to make technical amendments, and for 
other purposes, which was ordered to lie 
on the table, and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REV- 
ENUE CODE OF 1954, TO PROVIDE 
TAX REVISION FOR SMALL BUSI- 
NESS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr, POTTER submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (H. R. 13382) to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide tax re- 
vison for small business, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, and 
ordered to be printed. 


INCREASE OF BENEFITS UNDER FED- 
ERAL OLD-AGE, SURVIVORS, AND 
DISABILITY INSURANCE SYS- 
TEM—AMENDMENT 
Mr. DOUGLAS submitted an amend- 

ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H. R. 13549) to increase bene- 
fits under the Federal Old-Age, Survi- 
vors, and Disability Insurance System, to 
improve the actuarial status of the trust 
funds of such system, and otherwise im- 
prove such system; to amend the public 
assistance and maternal and child health 
and welfare provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act; and for other purposes, which 
was referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, and ordered to be printed. 


INCREASE IN PUBLIC DEBT LIMIT— 
AMENDMENT 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 

submit an amendment, intended to be 

proposed by me to the bill (H. R. 13580) 

to provide for an increase in the public- 

debt limit, which would eliminate cer- 
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tain loopholes in the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954. I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be held in the Sec- 
retary’s office until the bill has been re- 
ported, and that it then be printed and 
lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, lie on the desk, and 
be printed, as requested by the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 


IMPROVEMENT OF ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF JUSTICE, RELATING TO 
METHODS OF SENTENCING 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Case of New Jersey in the chair) laid 
before the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. J. Res. 424) to im- 
prove the administration of justice by 
authorizing the Judicial Conference of 
the United States to establish institutes 
and joint councils on sentencing, to pro- 
vide additional methods of sentencing, 
and for other purposes, and requesting 
a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendment, agree 
to the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. 
O’MaHONEY, Mr. HENNINGS, and Mr, 
Hruska, conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


PROHIBITION OF FUTURES TRAD- 
ING IN ONIONS—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 376) to amend 
the Commodity Exchange Act to prohibit 
trading in onion futures in commodity 
exchanges, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the report, as 
follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
376) to amend the Commodity Exchange Act 
to prohibit trading in onion futures in com- 
modity exchanges, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to the 
text of the bill and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: 

That (a) no contract for the sale of onions 
for future delivery shall be made on or sub- 
ject to the rules of any board of trade in the 
United States. The terms used in this act 
shall have the same meaning as when used 
in the Commodity Exchange Act. 
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(b) Any person who shall violate the pro- 
visions of this section shall be.deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof be fined not more than $5,000. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect 30 days 
afer its enactment. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to the 
title of the bill and agree to the same. 

ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
JAMES O. EASTLAND, 
GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
MILTON R. YOUNG, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
HAROLD D. COOLEY, 
CLARK W. THOMPSON, 
WirLIam 8. HILL, 
Sm SIMPSON, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
have consulted with the majority leader 
and minority leader, and there is no ob- 
jection to the consideration of the con- 
ference report at this time. 

All the Senate members of the com- 
mittee of conference signed the report. 
There has been no change in the bill 
except that the penalty has been reduced 
from $10,000 and imprisonment to a fine 
of $5,000 only. In other words, the com- 
mittee of conference saw fit to eliminate 
the provision for a jail sentence and to 
reduce the amount of the fine. 

Also, the committee of conference has 
permitted onions to remain under the 
jurisdiction of the CEA, because it was 
argued by the House that it might be well 
to do so in order to prevent a cornering 
of the onion market and other marketing 
manipulations. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. POTTER. I wish to commend the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana for 
bringing from the conference what I be- 
lieve to be an excellent report. I know 
there is question as to what the report 
will accomplish and what the onion 
farmers claim it will accomplish, and 
I wish to say to the Senator from Louisi- 
ana that in my State there is a great 
deal of interest in this matter. 

I commend the Senator from Louisi- 
ana for his usual workmanlike job. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thank the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. President, I ask for the adoption 
of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the report. 

The report was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF THE DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION ACT OF 1950 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
hour of 2 o’clock has arrived; and the 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business, which will be read by 
title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
4162) to further amend the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as amended. 
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POISONED SEED WHEAT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the un- 
finished business be temporarily laid 
aside, and that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Senate bill 666. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 666) 
to remove wheat for seeding purposes 
which has been treated with poisonous 
substances from the “unfit for human 
consumption” category, for the purposes 
of section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1933, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Agricul- 
ture with an amendment, 


NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY- 
NINE NAACP CONVENTION IN ST. 
PAUL, MINN.—CONTEST ON “WHAT 
THE NAACP MEANS TO ME” 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, at the 
recent annual convention of the NAACP, 
held in Cleveland, Ohio, it was decided 
that next year’s annual convention 
would be held in St. Paul, Minn. I wish 
to express my appreciation to this na- 
tional organization for having chosen 
Minnesota’s capital city as the site for 
its next annual convention. 

In recognition of this fact, I refer to 
an essay written by Miss Joyce Hughes, 
of Minneapolis, Minn. She submitted 
the prize-winning essay in the contest 
entitled “What the NAACP Means to 
Me.” Miss Hughes’ essay recently was 
published, in two installments, in the 
Minneapolis Spokesman. I ask unani- 
mous consent that her essay be printed 
at this point in the Recorp, in connec- 
tion with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


{From the Minneapolis Spokesman of July 
25, 1958] 


JOYCE HUGHES PRIZE-WINNING Essay TELLS 
History or NAACP 


Evrror’s Notr.—Miss Joyce Hughes, age 19, 
of 3716 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis, 
Minn., was selected unanimously by judges 
Dr. Samuel H. Popper, Judge Archie L. Gin- 
gold, and Rev. Denzil A, Carty, as Miss NAACP 
of Minnesota for 1958. The selection was 
made following a program sponsored by the 
St, Paul branch, NAACP, at Maxfield Elemen- 
tary School on Thursday, July 17, 1958. The 
award was based upon Miss Hughes’ essay 
and presentation of What the NAACP Means 
to Me. The judges also took into considera- 
tion the poise, grooming, and personality re- 
flected during their personal interview with 
the candidates. Miss Hughes sponsored by 
the Just For Fun Club, is a graduate of Cen- 
tral High School in Minneapolis, is a member 
of the St. Paul branch, NAACP, and is pres- 
ently attending Carleton College in North- 
field, Minn. 

(By Joyce Hughes) 

Springfield, Ill., 1908.—‘“‘I know who did 
it,’ the woman said, “George Richardson, 
He's a colored man. He was working in this 
neighborhood.” “You're positive it was he 
who beat and raped you?” asked the police- 
man, The woman was absolutely certain so 
@ special grand jury was called. Only this 
time she decided it hadn't been George Rich- 
ardson, but a white man. However, she re- 
fused to give his name. That wouldn't be 
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proper, she said. Nevertheless the damage 
had been done. 

Quick to organize and act, a mob went 
after George Richardson. Fearing for his 
prisoner, the mayor had rushed George to a 
nearby town for safety, Disillusioned, but 
rampant, the angry mob began destroying 
Negro businesses and forcing Negro families 
from their homes. As they dragged the body 
of a Negro barber through the streets, the 
State militia quieted them—but not for long. 

The next night they lynched an 84-year- 
old Negro man who had been married to a 
white woman for 30 years. After order had 
been restored with 5,000 militiamen patrol- 
ling the streets, 6 citizens were dead and 70 
injured, 

This particular race riot was not unlike 
many others that took place in America 
during the early part of this century. How- 
ever, it did perform an important and far- 
reaching function in providing the impetus 
for several white people to organize the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. 

Since its beginnings in 1909, the NAACP 
has been instrumental in making democracy 
a reality for Negroes in America. Using 
the courts as an arena, the NAACP has 
fought its way to many victories, At the 
outset, the association’s policy was to bring 
suit every time a Negro was denied the same 
opportunities open to whites. Its aim was 
to so burden the States concerned with the 
trouble and expense of providing separate 
facilities that they would give up the strug- 
gle. The NAACP soon switched from the 
defensive to the offensive and began attack- 
ing the principle of segregation itself. The 
association’s early years were not earth 
shaking. 

The bulk of its work was to promote the 
enactment of laws beneficial to Negroes and 
serve as a legal counsel for them. The 
NAACP'’s record before the Supreme Court 
is long and impressive—47 won, only 4 lost. 
The work of the association has been in all 
areas—housing, voting, employment, travel 
facilities, education, and many other fields. 
Working steadily toward its goals, the NAACP 
has never become sidetracked or discouraged. 

It took 31 years and more than $100,000 
for the association to win one of its 47 favor- 
able Supreme Court decisions. The most 
celebrated and historic victory came in May 
1954, when the Court outlawed segregation 
in public schools. Two years later, in 1956, 
came the decision declaring that segregated 
seating on city buses was unconstitutional. 

Although the NAACP acts mainly through 
the courts, the effect of its legal actions is 
enormous outside the halls of justice. The 
Little Rock situation is an example. One 
of its effects is personified in Minnijean 
Brown. 

Miss Brown was among the nine Negro stu- 
dents admitted to Central High School be- 
cause the local and national branches of 
the NAACP used their strength to make the 
1954 decision a reality. Minnijean was sus- 
pended several times and finally expelled for 
various rash actions. The newspapers re- 
ported on the front pages that a Little Rock 
Negro student had poured a bowl of chili on 
a white student and in general was creating 
a disturbance at Central High School. 

One white girl told a reporter, “I hate 
Minnijean, she thinks she is as good as we 
are.” Minnijean said this: “I felt those kids 
would do anything. Boys would come up 
behind me and kick me. Kids would wear 
little cards on their sweaters saying things 
like ‘Brotherhood by bayonet’ and one with 
a little black man saying, ‘I come here to 
integrate for the NAACP.’ 

“The Bill of Rights seems to be a joke in 
Little Rock, like it was planned for white 
people. It’s not at all that much pleasure to 
sit next to someone white in a classroom, but 
you want the same education and chance in 
life as tiicy have. One thing I know: It’s 
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hard not to fight back.” Many people think 
that Minnijean acted irrationally and didn't 
make a real effort to aid the integration 
program. 

I look at it differently. Minnijean knew 
her worth as a human being; she knew her 
constitutional rights. She was simply trying 
to make these rights a reality. And if the 
NAACP had not won that unanimous deci- 
sion, Minnijean wouldn't have had either the 
opportunity or the courage to assert her 
rights. 

The same holds true in the Montgomery 
bus boycott situation. While the NAACP 
was presenting its case in court, Negroes in 
Alabama demonstrated their capacity to en- 
dure what was necessary to make their con- 
stitutional rights a daily reality. Ninety- 
eight percent of the 50,000 Negroes in Mont- 
gomery refused to ride the city’s segregated 
buses. The Walk-Don’t-Ride boycott con- 
tinued despite mass arrests of Negroes. 

Rev. Martin Luther King declared, “We 
will not resort to violence. We will not de- 
grade ourselves with hatred. Love will be 
returned for hate.” The NAACP has always 
stood for advancement through the law. 
Even after the decision had been won, the 
Negroes were subjected to threats, insults, 
and actual bombings. 

With the support of the NAACP, they held 
their ground and won the respect and ad- 
miration of many white citizens for their 
program of passive resistance. 

In 1951 an incident occurred in Clarendon 
County, S. C., that dramatically points out 
what the NAACP means to Negroes. Clar- 
endon County is inhabited by poor whites 
who possess an unbelievable amount of 
racial hatred. Not surprisingly, the Ku Klux 
Klan operates with great strength there. 

When the Negroes of Clarendon decided 
to assert their rights and demand integrated 
schools, a NAACP attorney, Spottswood 
Robinson went to speak with the parents. 
He explained that the NAACP’s program was 
to attack the principle of segregation and 
not to waste time with the separate-but- 
equal doctrine. Fearing that the Negroes 
would not dare to risk opposing the strongly 
organized segregationists, Mr. Robinson 
asked them to think the situation over and 
make a positive decision at a later meeting. 

A father in the rear of the building stood 
up and posed this question: “As I under- 
stand the position of the NAACP, it is im- 
possible for our children to get equality so 
long as we have segregation. Is that cor- 
rect?” Robinson answered that it was. The 
man looked at Robinson and quietly told 
him, “Well, we have known that in this 
county for a long time and we simply have 
been waiting for you and the NAACP to find 
out the same thing.” To me this incident 
displays with crystal clearness that Negroes 
throughout the United States look to the 
NAACP to provide them with the opportu- 
nity to advance and give them the courage to 
demand the rights granted to every Ameri- 
can citizen in the Constitution. 


[From the Minneapolis Spokesman of 
August 1, 1958] 
FINAL INSTALLMENT OF PRIZE-WINNING ESSAY 
ON NAACP MOVEMENT 

(This is the concluding installment of a 
prize-winning essay by Joyce Hughes, of Min- 
neapolis, which was adjudged best of five 
essays submitted. The first installment was 
printed in this paper July 25.) 

(By Joyce Hughes) 

In addition to the case of Minnijean Brown, 
the Negroes of Montgomery and Clarendon 
County, the NAACP has been active on behalf 
of countless other Negroes. I don’t know 
exactly what the NAACP meant to Miss 
Brown and all the others. 

To each it had a special significance, but 
to all it brought hope, courage, and most 
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important, advancement. As I think of what 
it has meant to Negroes throughout the 
country, I can rejoice in the victories the 
NAACP has won for them because as a Negro, 
I share the future it has brought other 
members of my race. It is a comfort to know 
that what the NAACP did for them it can and 
will do forme. The significance of the asso- 
ciation’s many victories lies not only in the 
advancement it has brought for Negroes, but 
the advancement it has brought for all 
America. 

The United States suffers when democracy 
is not made a reality for all its citizens. It 
suffers in international relations, it suffers in 
domestic relations. Improving the Negroes’ 
condition also improves that of his white 
brother. 

Every time the NAACP steps into a civil- 
rights case, it performs another job vital to 
democracy. Radio announcers, television 
cameras, newspaper reporters all jump to the 
scene. Instantly, every American takes a 
side and debates the issue as heatedly as he 
would during a political campaign. Abraham 
Lincoln once said that public sentiment is 
everything. 

“With public sentiment, nothing can fail; 
without it, nothing can succeed. Conse- 
quently, he who molds public sentiment 
goes deeper then he who enacts statutes or 
pronounces decisions. He makes statutes 
and decisions possible or impossible to be 
executed.” Criticism is often hurled at the 
NAACP for stirring up the public. But it 
needs to be constantly prodded before it will 
act. Stagnant people are ignorant people. 
And there are many Americans who have 
never thought seriously about the nature of 
our democracy. Many are oblivious to the 
fact that Negroes have never received their 
full share of this democracy. 

According to a Roper poll in 1950, the 
Negro vote has been a determining factor 
in the change in public opinion on the sub- 
ject of segregation. And the NAACP has 
been the force behind the extension of voting 
privileges to Negroes. In fighting laws aimed 
at disfranchising the Negro, the NAACP has 
also aided many whites who were discrimi- 
nated against at the polls. And, no matter 
what its opponents have against the associa- 
tion, they must admit that it operates with 
complete legality through due process of law. 
This fact is uppermost in my mind as I 
think of what the NAACP means to me. 

Operating within the confines of the law 
is a slow, tedious process. Using the courts 
as a battlefield and the constitutional rights 
of Negroes for artillery, the NAACP has forged 
ahead, like a clock ticking steadily through 
& violent storm. The association has weath- 
ered many storms and is still ticking. The 
NAACP won't stop until its goals are reached. 
As the clock ticks away the hours, days, and 
years, we move closer and closer to that 
year—1963, the 100th anniversary of emanci- 
pation. 

By then the NAACP hopes to have erased 
all forms of discrimination and to have se- 
cured full-fledged citizenship for Negroes. 
And if, by chance, the NAACP falls short of 
its goals, it will calmly wind the clock and 
begin anew. That's the way the NAACP is— 
never giving up or going back, but moving 
onward and upward. But I have no doubts 
that the association’s goals in the sky will 
be reached. The NAACP makes its middle 
name—“Advancement”—come alive. As we 
progress, I see that day when the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man 
will become a reality. In the year 1887 
Alfred Lord Tennyson looked to the years 
ahead: 


“Yet I doubt not thro’ the ages one increas- 


ing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with 
the process of the suns, 
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Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever 
reaping something new: 

That which they have done, but earnest 
of the things that they shall do. 

Not in vain the distance beacons, Forward, 
forward let us range. 

Let the great world spin forever down the 
ringing grooves of change. 

For I dipt into the future, far as human 
eye could see. 

Saw the vision of the world and all the 
wonder that would be * * * the war- 
drum throbb’d no longer, and the 
battle flags were furl’d 

In the Parliament of Man, the Federation 
of the World. 

There the common sense of most shall hold 
a fretful realm in awe, 

And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in 
universal law.” 


What does the NAACP mean to me? It 
means that Tennyson’s visions, Minnijean 
Brown’s vision, the vision of Negroes in 
Montgomery, Clarendon County and Negroes 
everywhere, the visions of men who died 
and were killed for our cause—some simply 
because they were NAACP members—your 
visions and my visions of a true democracy 
will become a reality. It means hope, cour- 
age, advance; victory through nonviolence. 
It means that men’s thoughts will be 
widened; it means that the distance doesn’t 
beacon in vain and forward will be the only 
way for Negroes to range. And that the 
world will keep spinning, ringing out the 
grooves of change in our social patterns as 
well as our thinking. The reality of an 
eternal freedom and true democracy, the 
reality of doors that never close, roads that 
never have detour signs, the reality of an 
America where the common sense of most 
shall rule, an America that can slumber, 
deep in the supreme law—that’s what the 
NAACP means to me. 


STEEL PRICE RISE AND THE 
ECONOMY 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
President’s remarks at his press confer- 
ence yesterday have been interpreted to 
mean that he is calling upon both the 
steel companies and labor to hold the 
price line. Although I am glad that he 
has done this, I believe it is too little and 
too late. The price line has already been 
badly bent, if not completely broken. At 
any rate, generalized appeals have been 
shown by experience to be not enough, 
Affirmative action is required. The Pres- 
ident made an appeal in 1957. The next 
msl the steel industry raised prices $6 a 

n. 

The only difference this year is that 
his appeal came after—not before—steel 
prices had gone up. 

On May 22, I wrote the President, out- 
lining a voluntary program which I think 
might have worked. Such a program has 
worked before. The precedents are 
ample. Between July 1914, and Novem- 
ber 1916, when no such program was in 
effect, the list price of steel rose 103 per- 
cent. During the comparable 28-month 
period between August 1939, and Decem- 
ber 1941, when we had a voluntary pro- 
gram such as I suggested, these prices 
advanced only 2 percent. If the Presi- 
dent really wants to control inflation, it 
takes more than generalized words to do 
the job. If he really wants to control 
inflation, he will get the heads of the 
steel industry and the head of the labor 
union into the White House and sit down 
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with them and work out a voluntary 
price-wage program. Unless he gets 
them to rescind the increase in steel they 
have already made, we can expect the 
price rise to run rampant, through in- 
creases in the prices of consumer goods, 
prices being multiplied every step of the 
way, and eventually resulting in higher 
costs of everything from tractors to hair- 
pins. 

The time for affirmative action is fast 
running out. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I should like to 
congratulate the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee for the way in which he 
has presented to the American people 
the problems incident to the rise in the 
price of steel. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record at this 
point a thought-provoking editorial on 
this steel pricing subject from the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STEEL PRICE RISE—SHAMELESS BLOW TO THE 
Economy 

The price boost declared by the country’s 
Big Steel corporations is dangerous and un- 
justified. It is unjustified by national con- 
ditions or contingencies of the steel busi- 
ness. 

If this price hike is allowed to remain, it 
can deal a savage blow to the American econ- 
omy, which is just showing signs of stagger- 
ing up from recession. 

Nothing could cripple recovery more than 
an advance in steel prices. Virtually all the 
things folk want are made of steel or with 
machines made of steel. Steel is the back- 
bone of our industrial economy. 

Ballooning its prices at this time inevitably 
will tend to shrink consumer demand and 
further depress production in the country’s 
slowed steel mills. 

Steel price advances obviously will give a 
sharp spur to inflationary tendencies, al- 
ready assuming more hazardous economic 
proportions than the past year’s business 
decline. Inevitably such rises would further 
pyramid costs of living—already about 124 
percent of 1947-49 averages, and still rising. 

The companies that announced price in- 
creases of about $4.25 to $4.50 a ton, mainly 
on sheet and strip, are United States Steel 
Corp., Bethlehem Steel Corp., Armco Steel 
Corp., Republic Steel Corp., Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp., and the National Steei Corp. 

The reason for this price scale-up is, of 
course, the 9-cent-per-hour wage increase 
United Steelworkers got July 1, under their 
escalator clause tied to the living cost index. 

It is understandable enough that steel 
producers, confronted with millions more 
in wage costs, would seek to recoup their 
mew expenses by passing along wage in- 
creases. 

This is no time for such tactics. Every- 
one knows the steel business is far from 
a 1957 record peak. Its furnaces are operat- 
ing at only about 56 percent of capacity. 
Steel profits, however, are sound, if cur- 
tailed. In fact, they have materially im- 
proved the last quarter over the prior 3 
months, 

Higher steel prices passed on to fabrica- 
tors, automakers, and others simply could 
not—in some cases—be transferred to the 
ultimate consumer. Certain steel-using in- 
dustries would have to absorb most of the 
mill price rises. Some may not continue 
to operate profitably. 
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Criticism for this attempt to bulge basic 
steel prices should not go alone to corporate 
management. Much of the trouble lies at 
the door of union contract demands. 

Labor should renegotiate its wage scales 
at such a time. Soaring employment costs 
are heavily responsible for steadily growing 
living costs, for inflationary conditions, and 
for the steel price problem. 

It should be up to steel management to 
deal with its wage problem more effectively, 
with more economic statesmanship. It has 
become too easy the last decade and a half 
to stand still for big union demands and 
toss off added costs to the consuming public. 

One of the reasons for the recession was 
that the consumer had balked at rocketing 
prices, 

The Committee for Economic Development, 
an astute survey group of educators, busi- 
nessmen, and economists, emphasized last 
week the necessity for policies that will keep 
prices and unit labor costs from rising. The 
President has repeatedly pleaded with busi- 
ness and industry to hold down wage and 
price demands. 

Steel price rises defy practical economics. 

There appears to us no excuse for shoving 
up prices of steel and all its products when 
the steel industry suffers a slack demand, 
when automotive and appliance industries 
are still in the doldrums, when the national 
economy is only now beginning to recuperate 
from recession. 

The steel companies now seeking to force 
a rise in prices are wrong. Their efforts 
should be balked, if necessary, by interven- 
tion of the United States Government at 
direction of the President. 


EXPANSION OF FOREST INDUSTRY 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, from 
time to time people obtain enormous 
ideas about the industrial growth and 
expansion of the various States. Thus 
it is with real pride that I call attention 
to a new expansion in forestry in Penn- 
sylvania, 

While some would think it logical for 
the iron and steel industry to expand in 
our State a new plant just opened by the 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., at 
Tyrone, Pa., demonstrates again the at- 
tractiveness that our Commonwealth has 
to all types of industries. 

Pennsylvania has 15,108,000 acres of 
commercial forestland. Over 50 percent 
of the State is forested. The 301,864 
private persons or firms in the State own 
11,879,000 of these forested acres. 
Almost 9,900,000 of these acres are owned 
by 300,000 people who have holdings of 
less than 5,000 acres. 

Pennsylvania forests have over 19 bil- 
lion board-feet of live sawtimber in 
softwood trees 9 inches and longer and 
hardwood trees 11 inches and longer, 
85 percent of which are hardwoods. The 
Commonwealth timber can be expressed 
as 10.6 billion cubic feet of wood or 133 
million cords of wood in trees 5 inches 
in diameter and larger. 

Pennsylvania is again pioneering in 
developing her forests. I would point 
out that our State forest resources are 
not so different from those of many 
other States. The attractiveness that 
Pennsylvania has is not only an abun- 
dant supply of wood but also an eco- 
nomic climate that attracts industry— 
an atmosphere that encourages new 
developments. 
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Pennsylvania is proud of the role Gif- 
ford Pinchot played in the development 
of the practice of forestry in our Nation. 
Again in his native State we are, to use 
Pinchot’s term, “breaking new ground.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle from the New York Times for July 8 
and the Wall Street Journal for July 24 
be printed at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


[From the New York Times of July 8, 1958] 


West VIRGINIA PULP & Paper To PRODUCE 
FLAKEBOARD IN PENNSYLVANIA 


The West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. will 
enter the building products field today with 
the start of production at its new $1 million 
flakeboard piant in Tyrone, Pa. 

The mill is designed to turn out 25 million 
square feet of board a year. The board is 
made from wafer-thin flakes of virgin wood 
that are blended with resins and other bind- 
ers, then pressed into smooth surfaced 
panels 8 feet long and 4 feet wide. They 
are used by the furniture industry as core 
stock for desks, tables, shelves, and cabinets 
and by the building industry for interior 
paneling, floor underlayment, counter tops, 
and doors. 

The plant will use local supplies of aspen 
wood, a plentiful species not used previously 
in large volume. Five-foot logs are fed into 
& conveyor leading to an automatic slasher 
saw, where they are cut into 16-inch billets. 
The billets then proceed to three flaking 
machines where they are cut into flakes 
measuring 114 inches long, three-quarters of 
an inch wide and twelve-thousandths of an 
inch thick. 

After drying and screening for uniformity, 
the flakes are sprayed with wax and resin, 
formed into sheets and heat pressed to the 
proper thickness. After trimming and 
sanding, the panels can be coated with 
plastic or wood veneers, paper overlays or 
industrial finishes. 

The Tyrone mill will be operated by West 
Virginia Pulp’s new building boards divi- 
sion, headed by J. Lynne Ferner. Mr. 
Ferner will continue to manage the com- 
pany’s pulp and paper mills at Tyrone and 
Williamsburg, Pa. Mr. Ferner said the new 
mill would increase the company’s purchases 
of wood in the area about $250,000 over the 
current level of $2 million a year. 

The flakeboard panels will be made in 
thicknesses ranging from three-eighths to 
1% inches. They will be sold largely in 
eastern and midwestern markets through 
building material wholesalers and dealers. 
[From the Wall Street Journal of July 24, 

1958] 


PAPER INDUSTRY Is NEAR Key POINT, OFFICIAL 
Srates—Ir FALL UPTURN HoLDS ABOVE 
YEAR’S AVERAGE, LUKE SEES RECOVERY 
UNDERWAY—NEW ORDERS STILL INCON- 
CLUSIVE 


New Yorx.—The paper industry—as well as 
the economy—may be coming to a critical 
turn, David L. Luke, president of West Vir- 
ginia Pulp & Paper Co., said. 

Consumer inventories of many products, 
including paper, have been worked down, 
said Mr. Luke. “This in itself,” he declared, 
“is a good augury for the predicted fall busi- 
ness upturn.” But he added: “If there 
should be a rush of scare buying in the wake 
of the Middle East crisis, a situation not un- 
like the type that followed the Korean out- 
break in 1950 could easily develop.” 

Orders for paper and paperboard for fall 
needs are beginning to come into West Vir- 
ginia’s plants, Mr. Luke said. These are 
symptoms of recovery, Mr. Luke said, but he 
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declared: “It is too early for us to say 
whether this conclusively indicates a trend.” 

The West Virginia official said these orders 
are unrelated to the Middle East crisis, ex- 
plaining that it will be a week or two before 
business of that kind, if any, begins to re- 
fiect itself at the mill level. 

Currently, vacation shutdowns and the 
usual summer business lull have slowed 
paper output. For the week ended July 12, 
paper production was at a rate of 62 percent 
of capacity and paperboard, at 48 percent. 


REBOUND IN AUGUST 


But the seasonal rebound normally begins 
in August, and Mr. Luke said, if production 
ratios go above the year’s average and stay 
there, “I would say that a normal recovery 
for the paper industry and general business 
will be underway.” He added: “To the 
extent that operating ratios exceed the nor- 
mal seasonal pickup, we will have an indi- 
cation of how much more than normal will 
be the upturn.” 

“If the industry experiences less than the 
normal fall pickup, then I would say the 
bottom of the recession has not been 
reached,” said Mr. Luke who, a little more 
than a year ago, warned the paper industry 
that it was overexpanded. His warning, 
made when he served as president of the 
American Paper & Pulp Association, was sub- 
sequently borne out; the recession caught the 
industry with too much capacity and profits 
generally have been on the downgrade since. 

Mr. Luke said he could see nothing to sug- 
gest any change in paper or board prices 
“unless the upturn is of wide proportions” 
which might bring the price increases that, 
he said, are “urgently needed to meet rising 
costs.” New labor contracts, he said, are 
just beginning to be completed in the indus- 
try and “the wage pattern is again upward.” 

West Virginia’s earnings for the fiscal 
year’s third quarter, ending July 31, “may be 
somewhat below” the 68-cent-a-share show- 
ing made for the like quarter a year ago, 
Mr. Luke said, although sales should be 
higher. He blamed higher costs for this dis- 
parity. However, the West Virginia head 
said he expects profits, as well as sales, in 
the fourth quarter should be better than a 
year ago, when earnings equaled 50 cents a 
share. 

Mr. Luke said that initial licensing ar- 
rangements to permit other manufacturers 
to make so-called stretchable paper are ex- 
pected to be signed before Labor Day. This 
paper was developed by West Virginia and 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., the shirtmaker, and 
each owns 50 percent of Clupak, Inc., a new 
corporation formed to license producers of 
the paper. 

While many other uses are envisioned for 
this paper, West Virginia is currently making 
it for wrapping paper, grocery bags, and 
multiwall bags. One machine, with a ca- 
pacity of 100,000 tons a year, is currently 
producing the paper at West Virginia's 
Charleston, S. C., mill. While its output is 
not fully sold, Mr. Luke said that orders are 
coming in at such a good rate that the com- 
pany is converting another machine of equal 
size to making this paper; cost of this un- 
dertaking is between $600,000 and $700,000. 


COATED BLEACHED BOARD 


Coated bleached board, another new West 
Virginia development, is providing a growing 
market for cartons for cigarettes, foods, and 
drugs. Mr. Luke said the company is pro- 
ducing this product at a rate approaching 
100,000 tons a year, of which half repre- 
sents new business and the other half repre- 
sents conversion by clients from the old 
type of grayish-hued board to the newer, 
coated variety which offers a much smoother 
white surface. In addition to the present 
machine which is now turning out the 
coated board, a second machine is being 
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adapted to its manufacture at a cost of $3 
million. 

West Virginia recently entered the build- 
ing-products field, turning out a product 
called flakeboard at a new plant at Tyrone, 
Pa. Present plans call for the manufacture 
of 25 million square feet of this product 
annually for such uses as wallboard, doors, 
and trim; it can also be used as the base 
stock for desks and other furniture. 

Flakeboard, made from aspen wood flakes, 
offers quality at a price which, Mr. Luke 
said, presents an opportunity for the East to 
regain a place in the lumber industry which 
it long ago lost to the West. 


REPRINTING OF HEMINGWAY 
STORIES 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
culture and traditions of a free country 
will survive only if the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth can be told about 
that country at any time. 

That is why I regret the capitulation 
of Esquire magazine to the author Ernest 
Hemingway, who had brought suit to 
prevent Esquire from reprinting 3 short 
stories which he wrote during the 1930's 
about the Spanish civil war. 

According to the New York Times of 
August 6, Mr. Hemingway objected be- 
cause the passage of time can affect the 
writings of authors either favorably or 
unfavorably. And the court action 
brought by Mr. Hemingway added: 

Illustrative is the change in attitude of 
people to writings of men during the time 
Russia was our ally to the present attitude of 
people to such men and their writings now 
that Russia is perhaps our greatest enemy. 


All of these complaints brought by 
Ernest Hemingway undoubtedly are 
valid, Mr. President. Perhaps Mr. Hem- 
ingway might be embarrassed. Yet no 
mortal human being can turn back the 
clock. A country’s literature, a country’s 
writings, a country’s political orations— 
these things are what they are. They 
cannot be removed from the record; 
their reprinting therefore ought not to 
be forbidden. 

Should a newspaper tear from its 
archives the editorial which called the 
address of the 16th President at Gettys- 
burg, flat and dishwatery? Should the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD be expunged of 
the speeches that predicted prices would 
fall if OPA only were removed, or of the 
speeches that heralded the rise of Hitler 
in Germany? Should library shelves not 
be permitted to contain the tracts of old 
which pleaded for the Thirteen Colonies 
to remain affixed to the British crown? 
Are essays in favor of chattel slavery 
never again to be part of the Nation’s 
past? 

Men are mortal. Men are fallible. 
They make mistakes, they make wrong 
judgments, they take the wrong side of 
causes, they err. It will be ever thus. 
All of us are susceptible to error. But 
there should not be an effort to prevent 
the publication today of things which 
were written yesterday, simply because 
yesterday's verdict undoubtedly would be 
altered in the light of today’s events. 
How many American editorial writers 
might hope to expunge the editorials 
prophesying Franklin D. Roosevelt would 
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be a weak President or predicting that 
Japan would be our constant foe? 

The Bible and Shakespeare are eternal 
because they speak eternal truths. No- 
body needs to foreclose their publication, 
their study, or their presentation in the 
context of any era in history. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record at the conclusion of my remarks 
an article from the New York Times en- 
titled “Hemingway Brings Suit To Stop 
Reprint of Spanish War Stories.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HEMINGWAY BRINGS Suir To Srop REPRINT 
OF SPANISH WAR STORIES 
(By Layhmond Robinson) 

Ernest Hemingway, stating that the pas- 
sage of time could affect the public’s reaction 
to a writer’s works, instituted court action 
yesterday to prevent Esquire magazine from 
reprinting three short stories he wrote in 
the thirties. 

The stories, set in Spain during the Span- 
ish civil war, were first printed in the mag- 
azine in 1938 and 1939. The magazine pro- 
poses to republish them this fall in an 
anthology, The Armchair Esquire. 

However, in papers filed in supreme court 
yesterday by Alfred Rice, his attorney, Mr. 
Hemingway charged that to reprint the 
stories would do more than violate his prop- 
erty rights. Reprinting, he said, would also 
result in “great injury and irreparable dam- 
age” for reasons other than the commercial 
value of the stories. 

The stories are The Denunciation, The 
Butterfly and the Tank, and Night Before 
Battle. The first appeared in Esquire in 
November 1938, the second in December 1938, 
and the third in February 1939. 

The stories tell of occurrences “in and 
around Chicote’s Bar in Madrid” during the 
Spanish civil war. There is some talk 
among the characters in the stories of the 
merits of the Loyalist cause against that 
of the Franco forces. Mr. Hemingway, who 
also covered the war as a correspondent, was 
strongly pro-Loyalist, 

In asking the court to prevent republica- 
tion of the stories, the author's papers said: 

“Tt is respectfully submitted, and the court 
well knows, that the passage of time can 
affect the writings of authors either favor- 
ably or unfavorably. 

“Illustrative is the change in attitude of 
people to writings of men during the time 
Russia was our ally to the present attitude 
of people to such men and their writings 
now that Russia is perhaps our greatest 
enemy,” 

The papers added that “no one can esti- 
mate the damage likely to be done to the 
plaintiff,” by the proposed republication. 

The author contended that it should re- 
main within his discretion to determine 
whether such a reprinting should be made. 


THE INDUSTRIAL RISE IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the in- 
dustrial rise in Pennsylvania has been 
quite striking during the term of office 
of our distinguished Governor, George 
M. Leader. I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp at this point an article 
published in the Harrisburg News of 
August 4, entitled “Industrial Jobs Rise 
in State—Second in Nation”; an article 
entitled “Davlin Says Pennsylvania 
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Leads in Eastern Industry Gains,” pub- 
lished in the Philadelphia Bulletin of 
August 5, 1958; and an article entitled 
“Newly Organized Bank Starts Cam- 
paign To Industrialize Area in Pennsyl- 
vania,” published in the New York Times 
of August 3, 1958. 

These articles indicate very clearly 
that, despite certain comments to the 
contrary, which have been made in par- 
tisan-dominated newspapers, the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania is making 
real and distinct strides toward over- 
coming the recession and resuming its 
prosperity. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Harrisburg News of August 4, 
1958] 


INDUSTRIAL Jops RISE IN STaTe—SECOND IN 
NaTION 


Pennsylvania shows the largest increase in 
manufacturing employment and value added 
by manufacture between 1955 and 1956 of 
any of the States in the eastern market re- 
gion. State Commerce Secretary William R. 
Davlin disclosed today. The eastern market 
region includes all States adjacent to Penn- 
sylvania and the New England States. 

“In fact,” Davlin said, “the increase in the 
number of employees in Pennsylvania manu- 
facturing, as estimated by the United States 
Census Bureau, was greater than for any 
other State with the exception of California.” 

A State commerce department analysis 
showed the following: The gain in total 
manufacturing employees from 1955 to 1956 
for Pennsylvania was 55,668, a gain of 3.7 
percent. For Ohio, the increase was 30,671, 
an increase of 23 percent. New York's in- 
crease was 38,477, or 1.9 percent; New Jersey's 
24,947, or 3 percent. 

The Pennsylvania increase exceeded the 
combined increase reported for all of New 
England States (33,558) and for all of the 
8 States and the District of Columbia in- 
cluded in the South Atlantic region. An 
average of 1,566,957 employees were reported 
in manufacturing for 1956 in Pennsylvania, 
compared to 1,379,893 in Ohio, and 2,078,312 
in New York. 

Pennsylvania ranks second nationally in 
the total number of employees in manufac- 
turing, following New York. 

The total increase in the value added by 
manufacture between 1955 and 1956 in Penn- 
sylvania exceeded the change in all other 
States, with the exception of California and 
Tilinois. 

The increase for Pennsylvania was $927 
million to a total of $12 billion. This was 
an increase of 8.4 percent; for Ohio, value 
added increase was $641.6 million to a total 
of $12.3 billion a gain of 5.5 percent. 

Pennsylvania accounted for 9.1 percent of 
total manufacturing employment in the 
United States in 1956; it received 15.5 per- 
cent of the total national growth in man- 
i employment between 1955 and 

“These figures give a lift to all those who 
are so hard at work in Pennsylvania com- 
munities, the utilities and railroads, the in- 
dustrial realtors and the State government 
to foster the stability and growth of indus- 
try,” Davlin said. 

“Only a few years ago we used to have to 
blush when our friends in Ohio, New Jersey, 
and New York threw figures at us showing 
how much faster they were growing indus- 
trially. The shoe is on the other foot now— 
now Pennsylvania is out ahead, setting the 
pace. ; 

“Also, these figures give us a sharp re- 
minder of the absolute importance of estab- 
lished Pennsylvania industry as a source 
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of the new business and employment op- 
portunities we so sorely need. 

Expansions of existing industry make up 
a lion’s share of the industrial growth be- 
hind these figures,” Davlin added. 

“Meanwhile, these figures—refiecting a 
comparison between 1955 and 1956 have come 
too soon to reflect the tax changes recom- 
mended by Governor Leader’s tax policy ad- 
visory committee and put into effect by the 
1957 session of the general assembly. We 
already are looking forward to next year’s 
comparisons. They most certainly will re- 
flect the great advantages that are now in 
effect because of Pennsylvania’s new tax 
climate.” 


[From the Philadelphia Bulletin of August 
5, 1958] 


DAvVLIN SAYS PENNSYLVANIA LEADS IN 
EASTERN INDUSTRY GAINS 


HARRISBURG, August 5-—The State com- 
merce department said today that Pennsyl- 
vania has taken the lead from neighboring 
States in industrial gains. 

Commerce Secretary William R. Davlin 
disclosed that Pennsylvania showed the 
largest increase in manufacturing employ- 
ment and value added by manufactured 
goods between 1955 and 1956 of any of the 
States of the eastern market region. 

Quoting 1955-56 figures, the latest avail- 
able, Davlin said the State gained 55,668 em- 
ployees in manufacturing, an increase of 3.7 
percent, placing Pennsylvania second behind 
California, 


SECOND IN TOTAL EMPLOYMENT 


Davlin said the State also ranked second 
in 1956 in the total number of employees in 
manufacturing with an average of 1,566,957 
so engaged. New York was first with 
2,078,312. 

NO NEED TO BLUSH NOW 


The total increase in the value added by 
manufacture between 1955 and 1956 in Penn- 
sylvania exceeded the change in all other 
States except California and Illinois. The 
Pennsylvania increase was $927,897,000 to a 
total of $12,017,616,000, an 8.4 percent in- 
crease. 

“Only a few years ago we used to have to 
blush when our friends in Ohio, New Jersey, 
and New York threw figures at us showing 
how much faster they were growing indus- 
trially,” Davlin said. 

“The shoe is on the other foot now—Penn- 
sylvania is out ahead, setting the pace.” 


[From the New York Times of August 3, 1958] 


NEWLY ORGANIZED BANK STARTS CAMPAIGN 
To INDUSTRIALIZE AREA IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA 


A bank that came into existence on Friday 
is attempting to make over the entire north- 
eastern Pennsylvania area, long known as 
the anthracite capital of the world, into a 
major national industrial area. 

With the theme “A Big Step in the Right 
Direction,” the Northeastern Pennsylvania 
National Bank and Trust Co. is joining 
with the chambers of commerce of Scran- 
ton, Wilkes-Barre, and Hazleton, and the 
Northeastern Pennsylvania Industrial De- 
velopment Commission to help the area de- 
velop a more diversified industrial economy. 

The bank was created by the merger of 
the First National Bank & Trust Co., of 
Scranton with the Wilkes-Barre Deposit & 
Savings Bank and the Markle Banking & 
Trust Co., of Hazleton. 

The area it serves takes in Luzerne and 
Lackawanna Counties and the three cities, 
with a trading population of more than 1 
million. It is a surplus labor market. 

Frank E. Hemelright, president of the 
First National Bank & Trust Co., of Scranton, 
and a group of associates in the three cities 
joined to assist the chambers of commerce 
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and the various industrial development com- 
missions in their economic programs. 

The plan for an area bank combining the 
three institutions, was the outcome. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE obtained the floor. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Mississippi without 
losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Mc- 
Namara in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the Senator from 
Wisconsin? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I am 
greatly distressed about our farm situa- 
tion, in view of the fact that the pro- 
posal to suspend the rules and consider 
the farm bill was defeated in the House 
of Representatives. I am primarily con- 
cerned, of course, with cotton, the prin- 
cipal agricultural commodity in my area, 
but I have a deep interest in all phases 
of agriculture. 

I have been encouraged, Mr. Presi- 
dent, by the great sympathy for our cot- 
ton problem, including the acreage 
problem, found among the Senators and 
Representatives in the Congress who 
come from beyond the cotton area. I 
am glad to see the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN] is on the floor, The 
Senator from Vermont has been very 
interested in the vital and distressing 
problem which will confront the aver- 
age small, medium-sized, and large 
cotton producer next year unless some- 
thing is done about the impending acre- 
age reduction. 

The various farm organizations and 
related groups, as well as the individual 
cotton producers, have all had their 
say. Their contributions have been con- 
structive; their aid and counsel have 
been valuable. 

All Members of the House and Senate 
have worked hard to get some new farm 
legislation, but all efforts have failed. 

The Members of Congress and the ad- 
ministration will be held responsible. 

I therefore recommend that all Repre- 
sentatives and Senators concerned meet 
in closed session, and invite Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson to attend, and there 
discuss frankly and fully the major dif- 
ferences of opinion, if any, and to try 
their utmost to agree on legislation which 
will meet the situation for the years 1959 
and 1960 as a minimum—and future 
years, of course, if at all possible. 

After some agreement is reached, if 
that should be so fortunate as to mate- 
rialize, then each Representative and 
Senator could make a special appeal to 
his colleagues in the Congress to support 
the measure. I feel certain that our col- 
leagues will respond. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think the suggestion of 
the Senator from Mississippi, that the 
House Members who disagree with Sec- 
retary Benson should try to reach some 
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agreement with him, has been tried. I 
think the Secretary was willing to go 
quite a way in that direction, but he did 
not meet with any effective response on 
the part of the House leadership. I still 
hope that, after the first report on the 
prospective cotton crop is made avail- 
able tomorrow, perhaps one side or the 
other will find it feasible to come to a 
meeting of minds. 

Mr, STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
for his contribution. I am not trying 
to assess blame. 

Mr. AIKEN. No. 

Mr. STENNIS. I do not blame any- 
one. My point is, this is our responsi- 
bility. We were chosen by the people, 
and the administration was chosen by 
the people. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. We ought to try, and 
we ought to keep on trying. 

Mr. AIKEN. We passed a very good 
bill through the Senate, particularly as 
it related to cotton. I realize, since the 
first report on the prospective cotton 
crop is to be issued Friday, it is expecting 
a little too much to have the various 
groups interested in it arrive at a com- 
plete meeting of the minds before the 
report is issued. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 
I will say further, Mr. President, this is 
no time to try to fix blame. This is the 
time to find a solution to the problem. 

Should the present session of Con- 
gress end with no farm legislation 
passed, the situation will become so 
grave that I think the President will 
have to call the Congress back in special 
session before the year is ended. Janu- 
ary will be too late, unless something 
is done now to provide relief. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield once more? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to take this 
occasion to agree with the Senator that 
the cotton situation is likely to become 
so grave the President will be fully jus- 
tified in calling the Congress back in 
special session if we fail to reach a sat- 
isfactory agreement before adjournment 
this summer. 

Mr. STENNIS. It certainly is heart- 
ening and encouraging to have those re- 
marks made by the Senator from Ver- 
mont. The remarks show the Senator’s 
fine understanding of this very distress- 
ing situation with regard to helpless 
people and what they will be faced with 
unless something is done. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator will be 
glad to know I have already made the 
suggestion with regard to a special ses- 
sion, should Congress fail to act upon 
the rather critical cotton situation. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Mississippi was not cognizant of that 
fact, 

Mr, AIKEN. I have not advertised it 
before. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a table showing the esti- 
mated number of farms growing cotton 
and the estimated cotton farm popula- 
tion by States. 
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There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Table showing estimated number farms 
growing cotion and estimated cotton farm 
population by States 


{In thousands] 


Estimated | Estimated 
farms population 
State growing on farms 
cotton, 1954) growing 

jcotton. 1954 

Tt: SBE PRISEN OREN N 106, 6 506, 4 
Arizona... 2.7 21.9 
Arkansas... 67.8 311.9 
California 9.8 48.0 
Florida.. 5.6 25.2 
Georgia.. 70.0 410,8 
Louisiana.. 51.3 251.4 
Mississippi. 156. 3 672.1 
Missouri... 13.7 54.8 
New Mexico.. 3.4 20.4 
North Carolin: 77.3 394.2 
Oklahòma.... 26,8 109. 9 
South Carolina..............-. 76.1 410.9 
‘Tennessee... 56.4 200.8 
Texas... 126. 0 529,2 
Virginia.. 4.4 23.3 
Total, 16 States. ........ 863, 2 4,051.4 


Note.—The above table is calculated on basis of U, S.. 


Census figures, 194, 

Summary: Total cotton farms, 1954, in 16 States, 
863,100. Total population on cotton farms, 1954, in 
16 States, 4,051,400, 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Wisconsin for 
yielding to me. 


THE ADMINISTRATION’S FOREIGN 
POLICY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to associate myself with two very 
important and significant statements 
made within the last 24 hours. The first 
one that I refer to is the statesmanlike 
and thoughtful address made by the 
junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] yesterday in the Senate. I 
urge my colleagues, if they were not 
then present, to read these remarks. 
Coming as they do from one of the pro- 
foundest scholars of our foreign policy 
in the Senate of the United States, they 
deserve our closest attention. I espe- 
cially invite the officials of the execu- 
tive branch to heed the suggestions and 
recommendations of the junior Senator 
from Arkansas with which I am in full 
agreement. 

The second item that I wish to call to 
the attention of the Senate is the article 
by James Reston in the New York Times 
of this morning which gives a penetrat- 
ing analysis of differing attitudes to- 
ward the success and adequacy of our 
present foreign policy. 

Mr. Reston refers to the press con- 
ference of the President and the com- 
ments of the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Dulles, as compared with the comments 
of the Senator from Arkansas. I quote 
this paragraph, referring to the Presi- 
dent: 

He agreed that policies must be under 
constant review but there was nothing in 
his words or manner to suggest any need 
for fundamental changes in the policies or 
personnel of the State Department. 

In contrast, Senator Futsricur Character- 
ized these policies as “inadequate, outmoded, 
and misdirected.” He attacked the admin- 
istration’s Middle East policy, its China 
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policy, and its “readiness to use a spectre of 
Soviet communism as a cloak for the failure 
of our own leadership.” 

Finally he called for a hard reexamination 
of these policies, and served notice on the 
administration that such an examination 
would take place, if not by the administra- 
tion itself, then by the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
record at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FULBRIGHT AND EISENHOWER SET FORTH OP- 
POSITE VIEWS OF UNITED STATES FOREIGN 
Po.icy 

(By James Reston) 

WasHINGTON, August 6.—Two events that 
occurred today in Washington illustrate and 
dramatize the strange and contradictory 
mood of the capital. 

On Capitol Hill Senator J. Wint1am FUL- 
BRIGHT, the second-ranking Democratic mem- 
ber of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
delivered the most critical attack on the 
administration’s foreign policy to be heard 
in the Senate this year. 

Coincidentally, President Eisenhower 
ranged over the fundamentals of that foreign 
policy in his news conference this morning 
without conceding that any of the problems 
in the world today were in the least charge- 
able to the conduct of our affairs, 

If this were mere partisanship, it could 
be dismissed as the beginning of election- 
campaign oratory, but it is much more than 
this. It represents a fundamental difference 
that has been steadily growing here in the 
estimates of where the United States stands 
in the world today. 5 

The President followed the line today he 
has followed from the beginning. He saw a 
world full of complicated problems that 
could be resolved if the Nation continued 
patiently to follow the principles he and his 
associates had repeatedly defined and fol- 
lowed, 

NO NEED FOR CHANGE SEEN 

He agreed that policies must be under 
constant review but there was nothing in his 
words or manner to suggest any need for 
fundamental changes in the policies or per- 
sonnel of the State Department. 

In contrast, Senator FULBRIGHT character- 
ized these policies as “inadequate, outmoded 
and misdirected.” He attacked the admin- 
istration's Middle East policy, its China 
policy, and its readiness to use the spectre of 
Soviet communism as a cloak for the failure 
of our own leadership. 

Finally he called for a hard reexamina- 
tion of these policies, and served notice on 
the administration that such an examina- 
tion would take place, if not by the admin- 
istration itself, then by the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

Senator FULBRIGHT’S outburst may very 
well mark the beginning of a campaign by the 
rising young Democrats on the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee to force a change in the 
policies and direction of the State Depart- 
ment. 

The Arkansas Senator is the leader in fact, 
if not in title, of the majority on that com- 
mittee. He has lost all confidence in Secre- 
tary of State Dulles. He is convinced that 
two more years of the present leadership and 
policies of the State Department will be dis- 
astrous, and he has now embarked upon a 
campaign to do something about it. 

This has been coming on for a long time, 
but without the support of the Democratic 
leadership of either the House or the Senate. 
Speaker SaM RAYBURN in the House and 
Lynpon B, JOHNSON in the Senate share 
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many of his worries about both the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State, but so far 
they have hesitated to use their political 
power to try to force any major changes. 

If no changes take place between now and 
the election, it can be taken for granted 
that a major effort will be made to change 
the Democratic strategy from one of bipart- 
isan cooperation to one of stern opposition. 


MEMBERS IN THE GROUP 


A majority on the Democratic side of the 
Foreign Relations Committee is almost as 
concerned as Senator FULBRIGHT about the 
present trend of events. Included in this in- 
creasingly critical group are Senators HUBERT 
H. HUMPHREY, of Minnesota, MIKE MANS- 
FIELD, of Montana; JoHN F. KENNEDY. of 
Massachusetts; JOHN J. SPARKMAN, Of Ala- 
bama; and WaYNe Morse, of Oregon. 

For the last 2 years these members have 
been asked by the administration to go along 
with policies whose effectiveness they have 
increasingly come to doubt. 

On the whole, they have cooperated, but 
every foreign policy reverse has added to their 
sense of frustration, and this is now begin- 
ning to spill over into talk of an organized 
effort to force major changes. 

Those who favor such a move argue as fol- 
lows: 

The Democrats have acquiesced in policies 
that have weakened the alliance for the last 
6 years. Scholarly speeches and political ar- 
gument have not moved Mr. Dulles. The 
Democrats have thus been partners in poli- 
cies and tactics they did not approve. 

Meanwhile the administration has re- 
warded this bipartisan approach with an al- 
most wholly partisan attitude toward the 
selection of personnel to conduct foreign pol- 
icy, despite the Democratic Party's control of 
both Houses of Congress. 

Therefore, if the Democrats increase their 
majorities in both Houses in the November 
election, as seems likely, the Democratic lead- 
ership will be confronted with 1 of 2 
choices: to continue supporting a Secretary 
of State in policies and methods they regard 
as detrimental to the Nation, or to try to force 
changes in both the substance and adminis- 
tration of foreign policy. This is the theme 
of the dissidents. 

It remains to be seen, of course, whether 
the Democrats can agree to confront the 
President with a choice between a rebellious 
Foreign Relations Committee or dismissing 
Mr. Dulles. Even the dissidents on the For- 
eign Relations Committee differ in the de- 
gree of their opposition to the Secretary of 
State, and some, for political reasons, would 
rather see the Republicans take full respon- 
sibility for running the State Department 
than force the President to add Democrats to 
his Cabinet. 

Nevertheless, the FULBRIGHT speech today is 
significant of a growing opposition. The 
truce forced by the need for unity while the 
Marines were landing in the Middle East is 
coming to an end and at least some influen- 
tial Democrats are now beginning to say in 
private that their duty in the future seems 
to lie, not in sullen cooperation, but in open 
opposition. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. It is my deepest 
conviction, Mr. President, that we must 
thoroughly reexamine our foreign pol- 
icy before it is too late. We must bring 
new ideas to bear on it, as the junior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
expressed so well yesterday. 

I take this opportunity to compliment 
the Senator from Arkansas for a state- 
ment which I feel was long overdue. Let 
me add that it came from the appropri- 
ate individual, one to whom we look for 
great leadership and guidance in inter- 
national affairs. 
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PROGRAM FOR DISCOVERY OF 
MINERAL RESERVES 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the message 
from the House of Representatives in 
respect to Senate bill 3817 be laid before 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 3817) to provide a program for the 
discovery of the mineral reserves of the 
United States, its Territories, and pos- 
sessions by encouraging exploration for 
minerals, and for other purposes, which 
was, on page 5, line 1, strike out “within 
2 years from the date of this act” and 
insert “on March 1 and September 1 of 
each year.” 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
amendment adopted by the House 
merely directs that semiannual reports 
of the activities of the Defense Minerals 
Exploration Administration be filed with 
the Congress. 

I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment to S. 3817. 

The motion was agreed to. 


TOTAL PROXMIRE PROGRAM SAVES 
$912 BILLION; REDUCES DEFICIT 
$700 MILLION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, since 
I have become a Member of this body I 
have introduced or cosponsored legisla- 
tion, some of which, if enacted, would 
increase the burden on the Federal 
Treasury, some of which would reduce 
that burden. The total overall net ef- 
fect would be to save for the Federal 
Treasury more than $700 million. This 
includes, Mr. President, the total cost 
to the Treasury of bills to reduce 
sharply the taxes on individuals and 
small businesses. It includes the cost 
of bills to expand the school-milk pro- 
gram; to permit a substantial deduction 
from the Federal income tax for educa- 
tion; to provide a large scholarship pro- 
gram; to increase unemployment com- 
pensation payment a great deal; to 
increase postal pay; to establish a great 
new Youth Conservation Corps; to ex- 
pand the job opportunities for both 
smalitown and big-city unemployed 
by big redevelopment programs; and to 
increase and liberalize social-security 
benefits greatly. 

I have found that some of the legis- 
lative goals I most wanted to achieve 
were embodied in legislation already in- 
troduced in the Senate. In some 
cases—such as S. 3263, a tax reduction 
bill—I have asked to be listed as a co- 
sponsor after the date of introduction. 
In other cases—such as the unified pro- 
curement bill and the surplus disposal 
legislation—after consultation with the 
author’s staff, I decided to achieve the 

-same purpose by introducing similar 
bills. In each case my purpose has 
been the same; to do all I could to se- 
cure the enactment into law of legisla- 
tion I favored. 

Mr. President, here is how the legis- 
lation I have introduced will permit the 
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Federal Government to save $914 bil- 
lion. Here is also how this $912 billion 
saving would permit nearly $6 billion in 
tax relief, almost $3 billion in programs 
to combat the recession, and help build 
a better America while reducing the 

ore deficit by more than $700 mil- 
on. 

The table I am about to introduce in- 
cludes the full financial effect of all the 
bills I have introduced since I was 
elected to the Senate—excluding, of 
course, duplications. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table showing the full dollar- 
and-cents consequences of Proxmire- 
sponsored legislation be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Financial effect of all bills sponsored or co- 
sponsored by Senator William Proxrmire 
since elected to office on August 27, 1967, 
with duplications * eliminated 

{Amounts in thousands] 
PROXMIRE BILLS WHICH WILL REDUCE SPENDING 


Number of bill 
Ee) ae IEA Agri 
Amendment to | Unexpended balances_| 4,000, 000 
H. R. 8002. 
T Eee Unified procurement..| 600, 000 
CAT TSSEA Surplus disposals...... 500, 000 
Amendment to Foreign aid cut_....... 339, 000 
H. R. 12181. 
6, 498, 000 


Total Sieg AuR PA ASA 


PROXMIRE BILLS WHICH WILL INCREASE REVENUE 
BY PLUGGING TAX LOOPHOLES 


Number of bill Loophole plugged 
8. 3535. .....-....... Gamblers’ expense 
deduction, 
at): agionnaiorid Capital gains 
exceptions, 
Amendment to: 
1. R. 8381_....- Oil depletion 


allowance. 


ded 
Total revenue recovery -......-.-.-...-- 
Total saving a the Treasury......--..- 


uction, 


PROXMIRE BILLS WHICH WILL REDUCE REVENUE 
BY CUTTING TAXES OR WILL INCREASE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 


Number of bill Tax reduced 
Tax reduction bills: 
8. 3194. ..-...... Small business_....... 
8. 3263. 3.52... Excise cut and 
reduce rate in 
lower income tax 
bracket, 


1 Duplications eliminated. For instance, the Prox- 
mire dairy self-help amendment to the omnibus farm 
bill, PROXMIRE introduced the amendment and led the 
floor fight for it. It would have saved up to $450,000,000, 
but it duplicated a saving already tabulated above in 
S. 2952, the Proxmire agriculture bill, Also eliminated 
8. 3411, as this increase in individual exemptions 
$600 to $800 was, in the author’s view, strictly an alterna- 
tive for 8. 3263, which would have had ly the same 
effect by reducing the rate of tax in lower income brackets 
and slashing Federal excise taxes. 
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Financial effect of all bills sponsored or co- 
sponsored by Senator William Proxmire 
since elected to office on August 27, 1957, 
with duplications eliminated—Continued 


{Amounts in thousands] 


PROXMIRE BILLS WHICH WILL REDUCE REVENUE 
BY CUTTING TAXES OR WILL INCREASE APPRO- 


pPRIaTIONS—continued 
Cost to 
Federal 
‘Treasury 
Number of bill Purpose ofexpenditure} over 
adminis- 
tration’s 
proposals 
Bills requiring in- 
creased expendi- 
tures: 
S. 3086_.........| Improvements in ©) 
social security. 
8. College scholarships.__| $160, 000 
8.3 -| Federal income tax 2, 3 
for education, 
8 Unemployment com- | 1, 000, 000 
pensation. 
8, Distressed area de- 79, 500 
velopment, 
8. Civilian Conservation 375, 000 
8. 3182_.........| School milk step-up 175, 000 
program. 
OR ea ae Postal pay inerease_... 170, 000 
Bs y EATR Protection of civil 42, 
rights. 
Less total cost of all tax reduction and | 8,719,300 


spending bills to Treasury. = 
Net saving for U. S. Treasury of all 728, 700 

bills sponsored or cosponsored by 

Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE since 

elected to yk on Aug. 27, 1958. 


3 Self-financing. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I am 
now about to give in thorough and com- 
plete detail an explanation of each bill 
I have introduced with duplications 
eliminated, together with an estimate of 
the saving or cost involved in each bill. 

Mr. President, I have tried hard to be 
conservative in estimating the savings in 
each of these bills. I have also tried to 
allow in full for all costs involved in bills 
involving expenditures. The estimates 
are based on the most authoritative, 
careful, and thorough study of all the 
pertinent information that was available 
in the Library of Congress, Congressional 
committees, tax studies, Federal depart- 
ments, and the studies of economic ex- 
perts. 

As tabulated on the preceding chart, 
the following is an explanation in order 
of the bills I have introduced: 

S. 2952, AGRICULTURE BILL 


My farm bill would save the taxpayers 
$1,059,000,000 a year. 

It has been charged that the food 
stamp plan and livestock incentive pay- 
ments plan would increase the Federal 
deficit by $3 billion. This grossly over- 
states the real cost of these programs— 
by $2 billion. Even worse, it completely 
ignores the tremendous actual savings to 
taxpayers which the Proxmire farm plan 
would make possible after paying for the 
food stamp plan and livestock incentive 
payments program. 

The amount of this saving is a matter 
of simple arithmetic. These programs 
would cost $1,059,000,000 less than the 
costs reported by the Department of Ag- 
riculture in 1957 for its price-support 
operations and its acreage reserve. Sec- 
retary Benson’s realized and accrued 
price support losses totaled $1,492 mil- 
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lion and acreage reserve payments to- 
taled $567 million in 1957, a grand total 
of $2,059,000,000. 

An analysis of the food stamp plan pre- 
pared by the Department of Agriculture 
indicates that a realistic estimate of 
the cost of my food stamp plan is $1 bil- 
lion per year. This is based on actual 
experience in a trial food stamp plan 
before World War II, 

The livestock incentive payments plan 
proposed in the Proxmire bill is only 
part of a comprehensive program for 
livestock producers to enable them to ad- 
just their sales in accord with demand. 
Under reasonable and competent 
administration, payments would be 
needed only occasionally, and never in 
large total amounts. Prices to farmers 
would be maintained primarily by keep- 
ing supplies in balance with demand, and 
self-financing provisions in this and 
other programs provided in my bill would 
be more than adequate to cover the 
costs of payment. The full program 
could be administered so as to require 
no spending at all in excess of self- 
financing funds. 

This account of savings to the tax- 
payers that my farm legislation would 
achieve does not include savings of up 
to $450 million a year on dairy price 
supports that would result from adop- 
tion of the self-help dairy plan, which I 
introduced and for which I led the fight 
on the floor as an amendment to the 
Senate farm bill. This amendment 
duplicates an alternative self-financing 
dairy plan drawn up in accord with the 
same principles, which is part of S. 2952. 

In an appraisal of the minimum level 
of cost of operating a farm program 
based on S. 2952, Dr. Walter W. Wilcox, 
senior specialist in agriculture of the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Li- 
brary of Congress, verified that the cost 
of my farm plan would be less than the 
cost of continuing existing programs, 
even after allowing for an adequate food 
allotment program. 

Far from adding to the Federal deficit, 
the Proxmire farm plan would cut out 
the senseless waste of Benson’s opera- 
tions, give real prosperity to the farm- 
ers, provide milk for all American 
schoolchildren, enable low-income 
American families to have enough to 
eat—and save the taxpayers many mil- 
lions of dollars a year in the process. 
AMENDMENT TO H. R. 8002, UNEXPENDED BAL- 

ANCES BILL 

This bill would provide for a modern, 
money-saving Federal budget system by 
fixing appropriations under an annual 
accrued spending formula and halting 
the stockpiling of unspent funds from 
past budgets. It has been estimated 
that $70 billion of unexpended balances 
are carried over from year to year by 
Federal agencies. This is almost as 
much as the total annual budget. 

This continuation of unnecessary 
projects, usually accompanied by 
growth, is responsible for a great deal 
of unnecessary spending. It is crucial 
that Congress reestablish control over 
appropriations on a year-to-year basis. 

This bill passed both Houses of Con- 
gress, but was pigeonholed because of 
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disagreement on technical points. I in- 
troduced in the Senate an amendment 
which in effect restored the language of 
the Senate bill, in the hope that this 
would break the legislative deadlock. 
The Senate has now passed an amended 
version of the House bill, H. R. 8002. 

A task force of the Hoover Commis- 
sion which recommended this legisla- 
tion said: “The benefits which would re- 
sult from improved financial manage- 
ment cannot be calculated with any 
precision, but we believe dollar savings 
could reasonably be expected to amount 
to $4 billion, which is approximately 81% 
percent of the controllable budget ex- 
penditures.” 

S. 4139, UNIFIED PROCUREMENT BILL 


This bill to provide unified procure- 
ment and management of common-use 
goods and services in the Defense De- 
partment should save $600 million a 
year. 

Under this proposal, the task of buy- 
ing, distributing, and storing supplies 
such as food, fuel, and clothing for the 
Armed Forces would be centralized 
under a single agency in the Pentagon. 
This agency would also coordinate the 
activities of such common-use services 
as the Military Air and Sea Transport 
Services. 

The potential saving here is substan- 
tial. A task force of the Hoover Com- 
mission foresaw savings of $340 million 
on food and clothing alone. Another 
utilization of storage facilities through 
cross-servicing and other coordinating 
activities might reduce yearly costs by 
another $250 million, according to the 
Hoover Commission’s factfinders. Uni- 
fied defense procurement is provided 
under the terms of the defense reorgan- 
ization bill which has passed both Houses 
of Congress. Separate legislation to 
accomplish this same purpose was sub- 
mitted to both Houses last year. 

BILL S. 4140, SURPLUS DISPOSALS 


The Hoover Commission urged greater 
authority for the General Services Ad- 
ministration to halt the drain of hap- 
hazard disposal practices. Unnecessary 
accumulation of surplus, followed by 
disposal at a fraction of original cost, 
accounted for a startling waste of funds. 
There have been instances of one Fed- 
eral agency selling surplus materials 
at a few cents on the dollar, only to 
have them repurchased by another 
agency at 100 percent of their original 
cost. 

At the rate of disposal in 1955, when 
the Hoover Commission completed its 
study, each 1 percent gain in the rate 
of return on surplus sales would mean 
a saving of $20 million a year. The 
Commission’s task force actually esti- 
mated much greater economies from 
realistic controls on the Government’s 
huge supply program. This bill to grant 
the General Services Administration 
broader powers in utilization and dis- 
posal of excess goods would save at least 
$500 million annually. This is the esti- 
mate of the Hoover Commission’s task 
force. My bill is the same as one in- 
troduced in the Senate in the first ses- 
sion of this Congress. 
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H. R. 12181, FOREIGN AID AMENDMENT 


In the debate on the Mutual Security 
Act, I introduced an amendment to re- 
duce military assistance and defense 
support by $339 million. Evidences of 
extravagance and waste in this part of 
the mutual security program made it 
clear that these savings could be made 
without hurting the administration of 
foreign aid. 

Secondly, let us examine the bills I 
have introduced to plug tax loopholes: 

In the process of deciding on amend- 
ments to close tax loopholes and esti- 
mating the revenue they would bring 
into the Treasury, my staff and I con- 
sulted officials in the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the Internal Revenue Service, 
and studies prepared or published by the 
staffs of the Library of Congress, the 
Senate Finance Committee, and the 
Joint Economic Committee. All esti- 
mates are conservative. 

8. 3535, GAMBLERS TAX 


The purpose of this amendment is to 
prohibit gamblers from claiming a Fed- 
eral income-tax deduction for business 
expense incurred in the conduct of illegal 
gambling enterprises. 

The amendment closes a loophole 
which was revealed by a decision of the 
Supreme Court in March 1958. The 
Court pointed out that Congress has, in 
a sense, recognized gambling as a taxable 
business by imposing a $50 annual license 
tax on gamblers and allowing them to 
deduct their license tax from Federal 
income tax they pay. From this the 
Court held it to be a reasonable inference 
that gamblers should be allowed to de- 
duct ordinary and necessary expenses 
permitted other businesses. The Court 
said that if tax deductions were to be 
denied, Congress should do it. This 
amendment accepts the Supreme Court’s 
challenge to close the loophole. 

Estimated saving from this tax locp- 
hole is $150 million. 

S, 4143 CAPITAL GAINS BILL 

This bill amends the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to eliminate some provisions 
which are inequitable, and to recover 
substantial revenues which now are lost 
because of these provisions. 

One provision of the bill would require 
that a person who exercises a stock op- 
tion at 95 percent of fair market value, 
and sells it 6 months or more later at a 
gain, shall pay ordinary income tax on 
the gain between 95 and 100 percent of 
the true market value at the time of 
purchase. Such a gain now is taxed as 
& capital gain. 

Another provision would require that 
a loss suffered from the sale of deprecia- 
ble property used in a trade or business 
shall be taxed as a capital loss, not as 
an ordinary loss. Profits now are treated 
as capital gains, but losses are taxed as 
ordinary losses. This is an obvious and 
clear inconsistency in the tax laws. 
Other provisions of the bill make certain 
changes in the capital gains section of 
the law, and eliminate special privileges 
which I believe to be unjustifiable. 

It is estimated that this bill would 
gain $600 million in revenue. 

H. R. 8381, AMENDMENTS TO TAX BILL 


I have introduced a series of amend- 
ments to H. R. 8381, a technical amend- 
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ments tax bill, to close up certain loop- 
holes and save very substantial revenues 
for the Government. 

One of the amendments deals with 
the percentage-depletion allowance al- 
lowed to oil and gas wells. It would 
reduce the percentage-depletion allow- 
ance on oil and gas wells on a sliding 
scale. It would reduce the depletion al- 
lowance on oil and gas wells from 27% 
percent of gross income to 15 percent 
of gross income for those with gross in- 
comes from oil and gas wells above $5 
million, and to 21 percent for those with 
gross incomes from oil and gas wells from 
$1 million to $5 million, but allow a full 
2742 percent depletion allowance for 
those with gross incomes from oil and 
gas wells below $1 million. Estimated 
revenue gain is $300 million. Inci- 
dentally, this was by far the most con- 
servative estimate we could find and 
came from the Treasury Department. 

The second amendment to the tax bill 
now before the Senate would repeal the 
provisions of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954, which provides for a credit 
against tax and exclusion of gross in- 
come for dividends received by individ- 
uals. Estimated revenue gain is $400 
million. 

A third amendment would provide that 
the income tax on dividends be collected 
at the source. Estimated revenue gain 
is $250 million. 

A fourth amendment would provide 
that the income on interest paid by cor- 
porations be collected at the source. Es- 
timated revenue gain is $250 million. 

A fifth amendment is aimed at the 
practice of presenting gifts to people and 
charging the gifts off as business ex- 
penses. It is what I call the “Goldfine 
amendment,” because it is aimed at the 
kind of thing Mr. Bernard Goldfine did 
on such a wide scale. My amendment 
would prohibit the taking of an income- 
tax deduction on a gift. Estimated 
revenue gain is $1 billion. 

This practice is very widely abused. 
As the recent president of a small cor- 
poration, I know from experience that 
we found, in our competition with our 
good friends in the printing business, 
that it was necessary to make gifts to 
our customers. It was an expensive 
practice on our part, but it was the com- 
mon practice. Our competitors did not 
like to do it; we did not like to do it. 
But we were in a net of competition 
from which we could not escape. 

I have discussed the amendment with 
a number of businessmen, and they ap- 
prove it. It means that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will not lose the billion dollars 
it now loses through this loophole. 

WHAT THE MONEY GOES FOR 


If the full Proxmire legislative pro- 
gram is carried out, the preceding bills 
would save nearly $944 billion. Here is 
how I propose to employ that savings: 
TAX REDUCTION BILLS—S. 3194, SMALL BUSINESS 

TAX ADJUSTMENT BILL 

This bill would give equitable tax 
treatment to the small-business man and 
help to maintain him as the bedrock unit 
in our economy. Mr. William J. Erick- 
son, counsel, Small Business Committee, 
estimates the cost in revenue to the Fed- 
eral Government of this bill as $1,435,- 
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000,000, assuming that the tax base stays 
the same. Actually, of course, the bill 
would expand the tax base so that, in 
all probability, there would be no net loss 
in revenue at all. 

The prime provision of S. 3194 is its 
section 2, providing for a reinvestment 
allowance. On the basis of the informa- 
tion and income data we have gathered, 
enactment of this provision would, in the 
first few years of its operation, reduce the 
Federal revenues by about seven hundred 
to eight hundred million dollars. This 
is not a loss in revenue, only a deferral. 
The allowance is made at the expense of 
later depreciation charges which would 
be deductible in later years, and, there- 
fore, each taxpayer taking this allowance 
will have a higher tax bill in later years. 

Section 3 of the bill, providing for a 
voluntary retirement deduction for all 
individuals not now given tax benefit 
under section 401 of the 1954 Internal 
Revenue Code, would reduce Federal 
revenues by approximately three hun- 
dred and fifty to four hundred million 
dollars, initially. Again, this provision is 
a deferral of revenue rather than an ab- 
solute loss. The benefits paid under the 
voluntary retirement plans after retire- 
ment will be taxed as income to the 
recipients. 7 

Section 4 of the same bill, which pro- 
vides installment payments for the estate 
tax, will make money for the Treasury. 
Any taxpayer eligible for the installment 
payments must pay 6 percent interest on 
the unpaid balance, which more than re- 
pays the Government for the delay in 
receiving the revenue. There will be a 
slight reduction in total revenue due to 
this section in the first year of about 
twenty-five to fifty million dollars. 

Section 5, which extends the benefits 
of section 167, Internal Revenue Code, 
alternative methods of depreciation to 
used as well as new machinery and equip- 
ment, will cause a reduction in the first 
few years of approximately $50 million. 

As a small manufacturer myself, I can 
certainly speak from experience when I 
say that the equipment which is used by 
small manufacturers is mostly used 
equipment. The small manufacturer 
suffers in competition with his huge com- 
petitors, who have a great depreciation 
advantage because they can depreciate 
more favorably their new machinery. 

As is the case for each of these first 
four provisions, this again is a deferral 
rather than an absolute loss of revenue. 
Although there will be an initial reduc- 
tion in the revenue, in later years there 
will be an increase equal to the original 
reduction. 

The provision allowing a corporation 
to be taxed as a partnership, section 6, 
will cost approximately twenty-five to 
thirty-five million dollars. This reve- 
nue reduction will continue for all subse- 
quent years. 

Sections 7 and 8 of the bill are techni- 
cal provisions which will have no sub- 
stantial effect on the Federal revenue. 

It should be emphasized that the esti- 
mate of $1,435,000,000 in revenue loss 
does not take into account the effect of 
the bill in broadening the tax base. The 
biggest revenue loss—$800 million— 
comes from section 2, but in order to 
take advantage of that section a tax- 
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payer must either add to his inventory 
or purchase equipment. In other words, 
he is required to spend. This adds to 
the tax base because the recipients of his 
spending must then pay taxes. There is 
a multiplier effect in any tax cut, be- 
cause of the tendency of the money re- 
leased to be spent several times. In this 
bill there is a guaranty that the money 
will be spent, because that is the only 
way the tax relief can be had. 
5. 3263, TAX REDUCTION BILL 


This bill would reduce or eliminate 
Federal excise—sales—taxes and reduce 
the tax rate in the lowest income brack- 
ets. I am a consponsor of this bill pri- 
marily authored by the senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas]. The loss 
of revenue due to this tax-reduction 
bill, superficially stated, would be $4,- 
400,000,000. But this ignores the fact 
that money put into the economy moves, 
so that the Federal Government would 
recover in increased revenue much of the 
tax cut. Senator PauL Dovctas, one of 
the Nation’s outstanding economists, 
says that the effect of the velocity—the 
rate of movement—of money is such that 
a tax cut of $4.4 billion would result in a 
revenue loss of only $1 billion. How- 
ever, in stating these estimates, I have 
ignored the factor of the velocity of 
money and have stated the bill’s cost at 
its immediate and direct cost in revenue. 

BILLS REQUIRING INCREASED EXPENDITURES 

S. 3086, SOCIAL SECURITY BILL 

My social security legislation is de- 
signed to achieve two purposes: first, to 
provide adequate benefits for the people 
who rely upon it; second, and to Keep it 
an entirely self-financing system. In 
writing this bill, I had the help of the 
ablest authorities on social security, in- 
cluding Arthur Altmeyer, former Social 
Security Administrator—incidentally, he 
is a former citizen of Wisconsin—and I 
have amended it twice to meet the ob- 
jections of the most conservative esti- 
mates of the revenue-raising features of 
the bill. 

There is now absolutely no question 
that this bill contains tax provisions 
that make it self-financing. I have a 
letter from Mr. Robert J. Myers, the 
chief actuary of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, dated June 16, 1958, which 
says, in part: 

The total cost effect of the proposed 
change would be an almost exact balance. 
In actuality, there would be a favorable bal- 
ance of one-hundredth of 1 percent of pay- 
roll. So according to these estimates, the 
proposed benefit changes would be self-sup- 
porting under the financing provisions 
contained. 

S. 3187, SCHOLARSHIPS BILL 


This bill, the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958 (the Hill-Elliott bill), 
of which I am a cosponsor, is a good deal 
more than a scholarships bill. In addi- 
tion to 40,000 new scholarships for each 
of the next 6 years, it has a number of 
provisions designed to strengthen 
science and education for national de- 
fense. It is a stronger bill than the ad- 
ministration bill, and it would cost $160 
million more the first year. 

8. 3687, EDUCATION BILL 


S. 3687 provides for the return to each 
State of a portion of the Federal income 
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taxes collected within the State to be 
used for educational purposes. The 
amount to be used for this purpose the 
first year is 14% percent of the Federal 
corporate and individual income taxes. 
The amount would increase to 3 percent 
the next year, and 5 percent each year 
thereafter. The bill contains an equali- 
zation provision which would allow each 
State to keep that percentage of the 
Federal income taxes paid by its own 
citizens which is necessary to assure 
that it gets the same amount per school 
age child as each other State. 

It is obvious that it is the first year of 
operation of the bill that must be taken 
into account if its effect on the budget 
is to be calculated, because this year’s 
budget is the only one we have. We 
cannot predict its effect on the budget 
3 years from now without knowing, for 
instance, what the revenues for that 
year will be. 

The annual report of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue for fiscal 
1957, which is the latest available, gives 
the total collected from individual and 
corporate income taxes as $67,194,892,- 
000. But this figure cannot be relied 
upon in estimating the first year cost, 
for two reasons. 

First, the collections reported by the 
Internal Revenue Service include the col- 
lections for the social security taxes. 
These are not revenues of the Govern- 
ment; they are set aside to pay the ben- 
efits due people under the social security 
laws. They would be deducted from the 
total on which the amount available for 
education would be based. Mr. Harold 
A. Kohnen, Economics Division, Legisla- 
tive Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress, has made an adjustment for 
social security taxes on the basis of so- 
cial security contribution data reported 
by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. With this adjustment, the 
total income taxes collected for fiscal 
1957 would be $58,820,000,000. The first- 
year cost of S. 3687 then would be $882,- 
300,000. 

Second, the internal revenue figures 
do not reflect refunds on income taxes. 
This would further lower the actual col- 
lections, which would in turn reduce the 
amount available for education. 

S. 3244, UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION BILL 


The cost of the administration of this 
bill, of which I am a cosponsor, which 
would do much to meet the problems of 
people unemployed in the recession 
through no fault of their own, would be 
about $1 billion. But the author of the 
bill, the Senator from Massachusetts 
iMr. Kennepy], estimates that within 2 
years the liberalized program would be 
self-financing. 

S. 3447, AREA DEVELOPMENT BILL 


The cost of this bill, which would help 
economically distressed urban and rural 
areas to get back on their feet, would 
be $79,500,000. 

S. 3582, CONSERVATION BILL 

This bill would revive the idea of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, which dur- 
ing the depression did so much to re- 
store both our natural resources and 
the great human resources of our young 
people. The cost would be $375 million. 


S. 3182, SCHOOL MILK BILL 


I am the author of this bill. The cost 
of this program will be $175 million; 
that of the present program is $75 mil- 
lion. The program I propose would pro- 
vide milk for all schoolchildren in the 
United States, instead of for a small 
fraction of the total number, as at 
present. 

S. 3400, POSTAL PAY INCREASE BILL 


No one will deny that the postal work- 
ers deserved the long overdue pay in- 
crease they were given this year. The 
administration proposed a 6-percent 
across-the-board increase, which would 
have cost $160 million the first year. I 
believed this was inadequate, so I co- 
sponsored a measure which called for a 
larger increase, which would have cost 
$330 million. My proposal would have 
cost $170 million more than the cost of 
the administration’s bill. The pay in- 
crease which Congress finally voted was 
$265 million annually, plus retroactive 
increases costing $97 million. This bill 
passed the Senate by a vote of 88 to 0, 
and passed the House of Representatives 
by a vote of 381 to 0. I voted for it, and 
Iam glad it was passed. 

S. 3257, CIVIL RIGHTS BILL 


The cost of administering this bill, 
which would help States comply with the 
Supreme Court’s integration order, and 
would empower the Attorney General to 
protect individual civil rights, would be 
about $42,500,000. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jor- 
DAN in the chair). The Senator from 
Wisconsin has the floor. 


UNITED STATES FALLS FAR BEHIND 
OTHER NATIONS IN SOCIAL SE- 
CURITY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, we 
in the United States have achieved, for 
a majority of our people, a standard of 
living unparalleled in all history. Our 
terrible lag behind many other nations in 
assuring a secure and decent life for older 
citizens is all the more surprising and 
shameful, in light of our tremendous 
wealth. 

America, the richest country in the 
world, does not provide nearly as big a 
share of its income for social security as 
other free nations do. 

For example, West Germany, France, 
and Italy all have much more extensive 
and generous social security programs 
than ours. These social security pro- 
grams are self-supporting. The people 
of these countries are willing to pay for 
their retirement during their gainful 
years. They put away a far greater per- 
centage of their earnings than is done in 
the United States. 

Mr. President, employee and employer 
contributions to our social security fund 
are less than half as large as those of 
Germany, Italy, or France. Our own 
social security system requires only a 214 
percent tax on employees and employers. 
West Germany’s is more than three times 
that large, or 7 percent on employees and 
7 percent on employers. The social se- 
curity tax in France is 6 percent on em- 
ployees and 10 percent on employers. 
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In Italy, it is 4 percent on employees and 
8 percent on employers. 

In many other countries, old age is 
more secure than in the United States. 
Our Canadian neighbors provide sub- 
stantial pensions to persons over 70, re- 
gardless of whether they have contrib- 
uted. Sweden also pays universal bene- 
fits to everyone who has passed age 67. 
New Zealand has a similar system. 

Not one of these countries is as 
wealthy and productive as is the United 
States. It is a disgrace for us to fall so 
far behind them in taking care of our 
elder citizens. 

Every civilized nation has a moral 
obligation to provide a comfortable and 
dignified retirement to its citizens dur- 
ing their old age. Our old people should 
be treated with kindness and respect. 
They should be spared the misery of pov- 
erty and fear in their later years. Our 
present antiquated social-security sys- 
tem falls far short of this goal. 

We can afford to increase our social- 
security benefits to a reasonable and 
adequate level. The vast majority of 
Americans are now only too willing to 
pay for an increase in their social-se- 
curity contribution in order to earn a 
comfortable retirement in their old age. 

Mr. President, it is vitally important 
to the elderly people of this country— 
and to the conscience of every one of 
us—that the Senate pass at this session 
an adequate social-security bill. That 
is why every day since July 18, I have 
made this plea on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. President, I have read to the Sen- 
ate many letters from elderly citizens of 
Wisconsin who are unable to make ends 
meet on their pitifully small social-se- 
curity benefits. I hold in my hand an- 
other letter, typical of the hundreds 
which I have received. This letter comes 
from a poor Milwaukee couple who must 
live on $20 a week. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the letter printed at this 
point in the Recorp, following my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dear Mr, Proxmie: Thank you for your 
efforts to improve the present social-security 
laws. We feel, too, that the present law is 
antiquated and inadequate. 

We receive a pension of $100 a month. 
Of this over $20 goes for property taxes, leay- 
ing us less than $20 a week for living costs. 
In the winter when our fuel bill must be 
met we are practically reduced to a state of 
pauperism. Our house is old and not insu- 
lated. At present we have a $500 lien on 
our property for medical expenses, and there 
will probably be more of that to come as we 
are 76 and 80 years of age. We have no car. 

Can we hope for a higher benefit to go into 
effect? We hope your sincere efforts will 
bring the needed results. 

(Name withheld.) 


BANKRUPTCY OF BENSON'S FARM 
POLICY LEADERSHIP 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
action of the House of Representatives 
yesterday in refusing to consider the 
farm bill is just one more demonstration 
of the complete bankruptcy of the farm 
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policy leadership provided by this ad- 
ministration, through the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson. 

Mr. Benson’s policy is based on a gen- 
eral principle of opposing any effort by 
the Government to strengthen the bar- 
gaining position of farmers in our econ- 
omy. But he departs willingly from this 
principle from time to time, in one di- 
rection or another, in order to divide the 
interests of American agriculture into 
warring commodity camps. He forms 
temporary alliances with special com- 
modity interests in order to crush the 
others by the use or the threatened use 
of a Presidential veto of any farm bill 
which Congress might pass, if Mr. 
Benson dislikes the bill. At this stage it 
should be clear to all that the Presi- 
dent’s veto power is, to all intents and 

purposes, manipulated by the Secretary 
of Agriculture for bargaining purposes. 

Thus, the Secretary of Agriculture has 
ventured to support cotton and rice pro- 
ducers to the extent of extremely inade- 
quate concessions which the producers 
of those commodities apparently felt 
they could not afford to reject. 

In the same spirit, Secretary Benson 
has departed so far from his general 
principles as to support a Brannan plan 
for wool producers—a program which 
President Eisenhower, when he was cam- 
paigning for office, branded as “political 
immorality.” 

Mr. President, I do not think many 
farmers or farm representatives have 
any illusions about what is happening 
at the hands of Secretary Benson. 
Farmers are being divided, so that first 
one group and then another can be de- 
stroyed politically. 

The veto power of the President, which 
is wielded by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture as a political weapon, has already 
destroyed the attempts of Congress at 
this session to deal constructively with 
the farm problem. The joint resolution 
which would have prohibited the reduc- 
tions in agricultural commodity support 
prices this year was vetoed. The will of 
Congress was prevented even from be- 
ing exercised to prevent the farm situa- 
tion from being made worse than that of 
last year. 

Now, because Congress is unwilling to 
follow to the letter Secretary Benson’s 
dictates, the apparent result will be no 
farm legislation at all. 

Here we have a grave economic prob- 
lem which vitally affects our most basic 
industry. This problem is a fundamen- 
tal cause of the still-critical unemploy- 
ment emergency, which has inflicted 
deepening hardship and depression upon 
millions of rural Americans. But it 
would seem that the Government of the 
United States is impotent to deal with 
it. 

The Government has been paralyzed 
into inaction on the farm problem be- 
cause Secretary Benson is determined to 
permit no action unless he approves of 
it. And a majority of the Members of 
Congress will not approve the course rec- 
ommended by Secretary Benson, because 
to do so would lead speedily to the de- 
struction of our system of independent, 
economically free family farmers. 
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One prevailing misconception stands 
out above all others in this badly dis- 
torted public issue; it is the false notion 
that in the conflict over farm policy, 
Ezra Taft Benson stands on the side of 
economy for the taxpayers. 

The truth is, Mr. President, that Ezra 
Taft Benson stands for fantastic waste 
and inefficiency. 

The truth is, Mr. President, that those 
of us in Congress who have fought 
against Mr. Benson’s policies, and for ef- 
fective help to the farmers, have been on 
the side of economy. 

The truth is that we can have a farm 
program that will rescue agriculture 
from depression and in the process will 
save hundreds of millions of dollars a 
year. 

The truth is, Mr. President, that Mr. 
Benson’s policies are wasting the tax- 
payers’ money at a rate which has never 
been equaled in all history, because he 
refuses to recognize that lower prices 
will not end overproduction, because he 
refuses to understand that the way to 
reduce production is to do so in an or- 
derly and democratic way, not by im- 
poverishing and ruining our family 
farmers. His policies are tearing down 
the structure of protections which have 
been built for our farm people, and are 
doing so with shocking disregard of the 
enormous costs to the Treasury which 
are incurred in the process. 

Mr. President, the hour is approach- 
ing when this problem will have to be 
recognized and faced. The time is corn- 
ing when the welfare of farm people 
and our taxpaying citizens will have to 
be upheld against the policies of Ezra 
Taft Benson. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield to me? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota, whose leadership on 
this issue I have been proud to follow. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin for his kind words. 
I hope that what I am about to say will 
not get the Senator from Wisconsin into 
serious trouble. I do not believe it will. 

I believe the record will reveal that 
the increase in cost or appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture ac- 
tivities since 1952 has been at the rate 
of three-quarters of a billion dollars a 
year. In other words, in 1952 approxi- 
mately $1,052,000,000 was the actual ap- 
propriation for the Department. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. If the Senator will 
yield at that point, may I ask him if he 
sees anything in the policies proposed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture which 
would end the steady increment of 
three-quarters of a billion dollars every 
year? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Oh, as a matter of 
fact, if the proposed legislation which 
was acted on by the Senate were to be- 
come public law, the cost of the program 
would go up immeasurably. It would 
go up and up. Nothing has been advo- 
cated to reduce the cost. 

I may add that this year the cost will 
be in excess of $6 billion, and that in 
spite of the fact that there are fewer 
farmers than there ever were. There are 
fewer farms. The net income of agri- 
culture has gone down almost $4 billion 
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since 1952. The per capita income of 
farmers has gone down. The farmer's 
share of the food dollar has gone down. 
The population of rural America has 
contracted. Despite the fact that there 
are lower farm prices, fewer farms, 
fewer farmers, fewer acres in produc- 
tion, lower farm income per capita, both 
gross and net, the cost to the taxpayer 
is five times greater in 1958 than it was 
in 1952. 

Of all the hoaxes which have ever 
been perpetrated on the American peo- 
ple, the greatest is that the Department 
of Agriculture, under this administra- 
tion, is being operated with efficiency. 
In truth, there has been the greatest 
conglomeration of inefficiencies that 
have ever been put together since the 
Rube Goldberg inventions we used to 
read about in the newspapers. 

The public has been led to believe that 
the farm program of the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the administration is 
finding answers to the so-called agricul- 
tural problems. The administration is 
not finding any answers; it is compound- 
ing the problems. The surpluses grow, 
rather than decrease. I venture to say 
not 2 percent of the population realizes 
that the amount of surpluses in the stor- 
age bins is greater now than it was 5 
years ago. I venture to say very few 
persons know that every year we have to 
appropriate more money for the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation for its loan 
program. I venture to say very few per- 
sons know there are more employees now 
in the Department of Agriculture than 
there were in 1952; that there are thou- 
sands of additional clerks and thousands 
of additional persons in administrative 
positions. Yet there are fewer farms, 
fewer acres, fewer farmers, and lower 
farm income. There is a bigger Depart- 
ment of Agriculture than ever. I be- 
lieve there are approximately 18,000 
more employees. There is a larger 
budget for agriculture—more than $6 
billion. 

What happens? The problem becomes 
more and more serious; and the publicity 
mills roll out news that the Secretary is 
dong a fine job. Doing a fine job for 
what? Doing a fine job to increase the 
cost to the taxpayers. Doing a fine job 
to cut down the farmers’ share of the 
food dollar. 

I have before me an extract from the 
news-ticker tape of the other day which 
shows how much the farmer receives 
from the food dollar for bread. It is a 
very low percentage. This is an Asso- 
ciated Press story with a Washington 
dateline: 

The farmer’s share of a 19-cent loaf of 
bread may drop to less than 3 cents this year. 
The Agriculture Department reported the 
average retail price for a 1-pound loaf of 
bread averaged 18.8 cents in 1957, and of this 
amount the farmer got an average of 3.2 
cents for all the farm-produced ingredients: 
wheat, flour, shortening, etc. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. May I say at this 
point that is the final and definitive criti- 
cism of the Secretary of Agriculture, be- 
cause not only has the farmer not been 
helped by the program, not only has he 
suffered, not only has the public been 
burdened far more, but the consumer 
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has not been benefited by the farm pro- 
gram, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. [yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Rather than get 
down to work and find answers to the 
problems, the administration more or 
less ascribes them to certain situations. 
It is something like the attitude of the 
administration in foreign policy. As the 
Senator from Arkansas so brilliantly 
pointed out yesterday, when anything 
goes wrong, the administration simply 
says, “It is the Communists. The Com- 
munists did it.” The administration 
gives the Communists credit for many 
things. 

When anything goes wrong in agricul- 
ture, the Secretary merely says, as he 
did before the committee, “Well, it was 
the weather. We did not quite predict 
the weather would be this way,” or, 
“They planted more than we thought 
they would,” or, “The acreage yielded 
more bushels or poundage than we con- 
templated,” or “The farmers just pro- 
duced too much.” 

That is what is said when, in fact, it 
might be well, after 6 years or 7 years, to 
look around and see whether we have the 
right doctor. I think Dr. Benson is the 
wrong fellow for the problems. 

Of course, I must admit he has some 
difficulty. He is constantly accused of 
being the perpetrator of the farm pro- 
gram. In truth, he is just the hired 
man. The Secretary of Agriculture is 
appointed by the President. He is carry- 
ing out the administration’s alleged 
farm program, whatever it may be. So I 
really do not want to be too critical of 
Mr. Benson. Mr. Benson is doing a job. 
He has a job todo. He has a philosophy 
that is being utilized. It is being utilized 
not only in agriculture, but in small bus- 
ness and in the labor force. What is 
it? Economic attrition. If there are 
too many farmers, the way to see that 
there will be fewer, according to this 
theory—to which I do not subscribe—is 
to let the laws of economics grind out a 
few; shove out some. That is why the 
administration today is putting out pub- 
licity, through its grist mills of propa- 
ganda, that perhaps 5 million unem- 
ployed is about what we have to expect. 

The Senator from Wisconsin and the 
junior Senator from Minnesota do not 
agree with that philosophy; but, let me 
point out, the public is being conditioned 
to the idea that it might be all right to 
have 5 million unemployed; that we need 
a labor pool. If that is not the philos- 
ophy the administration believes in, its 
spokesmen are not doing anything about 
the problem. I recall that 1 month ago 
we were told there would be fewer un- 
employed. Two months ago we were 
told there would be fewer unemployed. 
There are still 5 million unemployed. 
This is August. 

The President had said that by the 
middle of March the recession would 
be over. In March he said it would be 
over in April. When April came, some 
spokesman said, “I think the recession 
is over.” ‘There are still about 5 mil- 
lion persons without any work. It is the 
same kind of reasoning that goes into 
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the question of solving the problems of 
agriculture. 

We read in the newspapers that the 
farm situation is much improved, and 
that agricultural prices are up. Is it 
much improved when thousands of 
farm families have left the land? That 
is point No. 1. If that is an improve- 
ment, I surely do not want to identify 
myself with such a program. 

No. 2. Our States of the Midwest are 
the dairy-producing States. The people 
of my State are going to lose millions 
and millions of dollars of income because 
of mismanagement on the part of the 
administration. 

I thank the Senator from Wisconsin 
for taking up this fight. Probably I begin 
to sound like a broken record on the 
subject. I have spoken every day against 
the program, because I think it is one of 
the economic monstrosities. It is a 
colossal failure. It has been managed 
by an engineer in agricultural economics 
who understands but one law—the law of 
supply and demand, which results in the 
law of the jungle, which results in the 
application of economic attrition as a 
means of controlling production. 

But the same administration which 
favors that program stands idly by while 
the steel industry raises its prices, al- 
though the steel industry is operating at 
58 percent of capacity, with 42 percent 
of the capacity unused, That is surely a 
lot of surplus. What is done in that 
instance? The price of steel is raised. 
What does the President say? The 
President says, “Now, boys, you must not 
do things like that.” The President gives 
them a sort of genteel grandfather treat- 
ment. They know there is no spanking 
due. The President in his press confer- 
ence yesterday said to the steel industry, 
“Shame on you. You really should not 
have done that.” But the price of steel 
goes up an average of $4.50, and in some 
areas $6 a ton. ‘The steel industry is 
operating at slightly more than 50 per- 
cent of capacity. 

When we come to the farmers, it is 
said, “When you have a surplus you 
have to expect to take a lower price.” 
What is said when the chickens lay too 
many eggs and the price of eggs goes 
down? It is said, “The chickens do not 
cooperate; they lay too many eggs, so the 
price of eggs goes down.” 

The steel industry has an inventory 
which is full of steel. What happens to 
the price of steel? The price of steel goes 
up. What does the administration say? 
The boys on the inside say, “This is 
economics. This is the way things are.” 
The President, who is a more kindly 
man, says, “Oh, this is too bad.” He 
says it meaningfully and sincerely, but 
what is done? Nothing is done, except 
that the steel industry gets ready to 
raise prices again. 

I ask that equal justice be applied. 
If there is to be a law of economic 
attrition as to agriculture, it should be 
applied across the board. But that does 
not work, because there is a little dif- 
ference in the reception in Washington. 
If one is big business, one gets the purple 
carpet treatment. If one is little busi- 
ness, he is sent down the sandy road. 
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If one is a family farmer, it is said “You 
are from the other century.” The ad- 
ministration says, “We believe in bigger 
farms and more efficiency.” 

The Senator from Wisconsin is a pro- 
found student of this subject. He comes 
from one of the great agricultural States 
of the Union. I will say there is only 
one State I know which could equal his 
State, and it happens to be the State 
of Minnesota. I am grateful for what 
the Senator has said with reference to 
these economic problems, and I thank 
him 


Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota. 

Mr. President, I am about to yield the 
floor. Before I do so I should like to 
say it would be very difficult to envision 
any kind of a governmental program 
which could be more of a failure than 
the farm program. That has been a 
dismal failure for our farms and an im- 
mense failure for our taxpayers, while 
it has done nothing for the consumers. 
The program has helped no one. 

I should like to add one footnote to 
the very excellent point made by the 
Senator from Minnesota, when he con- 
trasted the steel industry with agricul- 
ture. Virtually everybody in our econ- 
omy but the farmer can limit produc- 
tion. Organized labor does it. The doc- 
tors do it. The lawyers doit. The mer- 
chants do it. The manufacturers do it. 
Everyone limits production to what he 
can sell at a fair price, except the 
farmer. When the farmer tries to do 
it, it is called “socialism” or “a controlled 
economy” or something like that. It is 
time we woke up to the realization that 
the farmer should be permitted, demo- 
cratically and in an orderly fashion, to 
limit his production to what he can sell 
at a fair price. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill 
(S. 2069) to amend section 27 of the 
Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 
1920, as amended, in order to promote 
the development of coal on the public 
domain. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the House to the bill 
(S. 2239) for the relief of Wadiha 
Salime Hamade. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the House to the 
bill (S. 3651) to make equity capital and 
long-term credit more readily available 
for small-business concerns, and for 
other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
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amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 6006) to amend certain provisions 
of the Antidumping Act, 1921, to provide 
for greater certainty, speed, and efficien- 
cy in the enforcement thereof, and for 
other purposes. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 12591) to extend the authority of 
the President to enter into trade agree- 
ments under section 350 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended, and for other 
purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 12738) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, 
and for other purposes; that the House 
receded from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 9 
and 44 to the bill, and concurred there- 
in; and that the House recedes from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 11, 13, 38, and 55, and 
concurred therein, severally with an 
amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to each of the fol- 
lowing bills of the House: 

H. R.2824, An act to provide for the dis- 
tribution of the land and assets of certain 
Indian rancherias and reservations in Cali- 
fornia, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 10277. An act to reduce from 15 to 13 
inches the minimum width of paper in rolls 
which may be imported into the United 
States free of duty as standard newsprint 
paper. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11722) to 
provide compensation to the Crow Tribe 
of Indians for certain ceded lands em- 
braced within and otherwise required in 
connection with the Huntley reclama- 
tion project, Montana, and for other 
purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 6006. An act to amend certain pro- 
visions of the Antidumping Act, 1921, to 
provide for greater certainty, speed, and ef- 
ficiency in the enforcement thereof, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. R. 11722. An act to provide compensa- 
tion to the Crow Tribe of Indians for cer- 
tain ceded lands embraced within and other- 
wise required in connection with the Hunt- 
ley reclamation project, Montana, and for 
other purposes. 


TAX-DEDUCTIBLE PENSION PLANS 
FOR THE SELF-EMPLOYED 
Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, last 
week the House passed the so-called 
Jenkins-Keogh bill, H. R. 10, thus bring- 
ing one step nearer to enactment a piece 
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of legislation which would enable self- 
employed individuals to establish retire- 
ment savings plans comparable to the 
tax-deductible pension plans. It is to 
be hoped that the Senate will take early 
action on this long-delayed measure. 

The bill has a simple purpose. It is 
intended to achieve a greater degree of 
equality in the tax treatment accorded 
to the self-employed and employed indi- 
viduals. As Senators know, under pres- 
ent law, the employees of a business can 
postpone taxes on savings set aside for 
retirement if the employer pays into a 
qualified pension, profit-sharing, or 
stock-bonus plan what he might other- 
wise have paid directly in wages to his 
employees. If those amounts are placed 
in a tax-exempt pension trust or are 
used to purchase an insurance policy 
with annuity features, the business firm 
obtains an immediate deduction for the 
amounts contributed—and the employee 
does not have to pay a tax until he ob- 
tains his benefits under the plan. 

This tax encouragement has resulted 
in a spectacular growth in the number 
of company pension plans. Today, there 
are an estimated 40,000 in operation, 
covering nearly 15 million corporate ex- 
ecutives and employees. The existence 
of these plans certainly contribute to the 
health and stability of our economy. 

But, in writing the original tax legis- 
lation, the Congress committed a seri- 
ous oversight: it failed to extend this tax 
deferment right to the 10 million self- 
ployed. 

The Jenkins-Keogh bill would belated- 
ly rectify this error of omssion. Under 
the bill's terms, self-employed individ- 
uals would be permitted to defer taxes 
on limited amounts of savings paid as a 
premium on a restricted retirement pol- 
icy or as a deposit in a restricted retire- 
ment trust fund. The annual amount 
which could be set aside in this way 
would be quite small. In general, it 
would be limited to 10 percent of net 
earnings from self-employment; but the 
amount could not exceed $2,500 in any 
one taxable year, or $50,000 during the 
athe of the self-employed individ- 
ual. 

Who would benefit from this adjust- 
ment in our tax law? 

Technically, the bill would apply to 
persons who are subject to the tax on 
self-employment income—for social se- 
curity purposes—except that certain 
categories such as doctors and ministers, 
ordinarily exempt from the self-employ- 
ment tax, would also be eligible. 

But this involved technical language 
should not be allowed to obscure the 
point that we are talking about people— 
10 million of them. We are talking about 
the man who runs his own drugstore, 
the farmer who works his own land, the 
physician who serves his patients. We 
are talking, too, about dentists and ar- 
chitects, engineers and accountants, 
writers and artists, real estate brokers 
and chemists, ministers and lawyers, and 
a host of other self-employed and pro- 
fessional people. 

No one, in praising the contribution 
which these citizens have made to our 
society, would wish to imply any dis- 
paragement of those who choose to work 
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for others. Yet the fact remains that 
the self-employed—the self-reliant men 
and women who have the courage 
to strike out on their own—have 
played a unique role in the steady prog- 
ress of our country. We Americans hon- 
or them for their valor. We admire 
them—and then we penalize them with 
a discriminatory tax. We permit an em- 
ployer to take a tax deduction on money 
devoted to an employee’s pension; but 
we deny the same privilege to the self- 
employed person who is striving to save 
his own money for his own retirement. 

How can we permit this inequity to 
continue? On what grounds of logic 
or morality can we justify such dras- 
tically different treatment of two classes 
of our citizens? 

The Treasury Department does not 
answer these questions directly. Indeed, 
it fully acknowledges that the self-em- 
ployed have a legitimate claim to con- 
sideration. 

It merely says that the legislation 
would cost the Government some tax 
revenue. How much? Some Treasury 
spokesmen have put the first year’s loss 
at $360 million, In the judgment of the 
author of the bill, this is a fantastically 
high estimate. It would presuppose that 
the self-employed would be able to save 
nearly $2 billion—and all in a single year. 
It is wholly unreasonable to contend that 
such a mammoth savings would be pos- 
sible for this group of our citizens. Nor 
would the history of past savings plans 
support any such estimate. It took 100 
years and wartime inflation, for example, 
to produce a growth rate of $1 billion 
a year in mutual savings bank deposits. 

But let us accept the $360 million fig- 
ure as a precisely accurate gage of the 
likely revenue loss in the first year under 
the new law. Let us ignore, too, the 
prospect that the money invested by the 
self-employed in the retirement pro- 
grams would create a fund of invest- 
ment capital which will generate taxable 
profits in future years and thus in some 
measure off set the early loss. 

Having accepted $360 million as the 
price tag on this legislation, I want to 
ask only a few questions: 

If tax deferral is economically sound 
and socially desirable for the employed, 
why is it not equally sound and desirable 
for the self-employed? 

If the self-employed, as a matter of 
equity, should be placed on a somewhat 
equal footing with the employed, could 
it not be argued that the Government is 
not entitled to this $360 million? 

And can this Government, in all de- 
cency, ever say to its citizens that it 
cannot afford to right an injustice? 

Can it tell them they must continue 
to suffer until, in its own good time, the 
revenue situation permits an adjust- 
ment? 

The House has already given its an- 
swers to these questions by overwhelm- 
ingly passing the Jenkins-Keogh bill. 
The 10 million self-employed and their 
families will be watching each of us to 
learn whether we will also enact this 
long-overdue measure of tax justice, 

Mr. President, it is my intention to 
offer the Jenkins-Keogh bill as an 
amendment to the first suitable tax 
measure which comes to the Senate. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1959—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 
Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I sub- 

mit a report of the committee of con- 

ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 

Senate to the bill (H. R. 12738) making 

appropriations for the Department of 

Defense for the fiscal year ending June 

30, 1959, and for other purposes. I ask 

unanimous consent for the present con- 

sideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of August 7, 1958, p. 16547, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The report was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its action on 
certain amendments of the Senate to 
House bill 12738, which was read as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate numbered 9 and 44 to the bill (H. R. 
12738) entitled “An act making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Defense for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and for 
other purposes,” and concur therein; 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 11, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment insert “: Provided, That the 
Army Reserve personnel paid from this ap- 
propriation shall be maintained at an end 
strength of not less than 300,000 for the 
fiscal year 1959.” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 13, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment insert “: Provided further, That 
the Army National Guard shall be main- 
tained at an average strength of not less 
than 400,000 for the fiscal year 1959.” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 38, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: 

In Heu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment insert “:; Provided, That no part 
of this appropriation shall be used for con- 
struction, maintenance, or rental of missile 
testing facilities until the fullest practical 
use is made of testing facilities and equip- 
ment at existing installations or those now 
under construction.” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 55, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment insert: “Sec. 634. Of the funds 
made available by this act for the services of 
the Military Air Transport Service, $80 mil- 
lion shall be available only for procurement 
of commercial air transportation service; and 
the Secretary of Defense shall utilize the 
services of civil air carriers which qualify as 
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small businesses to the fullest extent found 
practicable.” 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 11, 13, 38, and 
55. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Certainly. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I ask the 
distinguished chairman of the Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee for the Armed 
Services whether the motion he is now 
making is supported by all the conferees 
on the part of the Senate? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I have 
no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. Preisdent, in the 
interest of brevity I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor at this 
point as a part of my remarks a state- 
ment outlining the action of the con- 
ferees. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR CHAVEZ 

The conference agreement on the Depart- 
ment of Defense appropriation bill for 1959 
contains $39,602,827,000, plus transfer au- 
thority of $535 million. This is an amount 
in round numbers of $815 million over the 
revised budget estimates; $1,193,000,000 over 
the House bill; and $440 million under the 
Senate bill. Although the Senate conferees 
were forced to compromise with the House 
on several items, I believe this to be an ex- 
cellent bill. 

I will now discuss some of the more im- 
portant points in the conference. The con- 
ference agreement retains the entire amount 
of $140 million inserted by the Senate for the 
strategic airlift. It includes half of the 
amount inserted by the Senate for KC-135 
tankers. It also includes funds for jet train- 
ing airplanes, which had been deleted by the 
House. 

It also includes substantial restorations for 
aircraft initial spare parts. On the other 
hand, the Senate was forced to accede to the 
wishes of the House in regard to the deletion 
of the 13 B-52-G bombers and the 30 F-27 
jet transports. 

The conference agreed on & 900,000-man 
Army, a 400,000-man Army National Guard, 
a 300,000-man Army Reserve, and a 200,000- 
man Marine Corps. For the National Guard 
and Reserve, specific language was included 
to provide that strength. Added funds for 
the modernization of Army equipment, for 
the Navy's Polaris and Regulus submarine 
programs, and for Minuteman and Hound- 
dog, had been approved previously by both 
Houses and were not subjects of conference 
agreement. 

The House agreed to the construction of 
an amphibious assault ship, an amphibious 
transport dock, and the construction of two 
destroyer escort vessels. 

Language agreed to will make available $80 
million to commercial air transportation 
activities for the services of the Military Air 
Transport Service. 

I have provided a brief summary of the 
bill. I believe it to be immeasurably stronger 
than when it was first presented in January. 
I trust it will be enacted promptly. 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask of my remarks a table showing the There being no objection, the table was 
unanimous consent to have printed figures included in the conference re- ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
in the Recorp at this point as a part port. follows: 


Department of Defense—Congressional action on fiscal year 1959 budget request, by appropriation tiile, H. R. 12738, regular Defense 
Department appropriation bill, military functions 


Department and appropriation title Appropriations, 


fiscal year 1958 


Budget estimate | House action Senate action 
(revised) 1959 


a) (4) (6) 


TITLE I—OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary of Defense......-..---.-.------------- 
Salaries and expenses, Office of Public Affairs... .......-.--..---.-.--.--- 
Salaries and expenses, advanced research projects, Department of Defense.-.-....-|-.-...-..--------- 

Total, title I............ ED EEIE O P EO A A E E 


TITLE II—INTERSERVICE ACTIVITIES 


Trans fe 
Retired pay--..--.- 
Salaries and expenses, Court of Military Appeals---.........--.-----.------------- 


SPORE RIS Tia clos OE EA IE EN EE AE S E 


Military personnel 1 3, 113, 000, 000 1 2, 946, 400, 000 13, 225, 961,000 | 13,175, 961, 000 
Operation an: 3, 215, 000, 000 300, 3, 078, 208, 000 3, 107, 200, 000 3, 078, 208, 000 
Reserve personnel. -...- 3 197, 000, 000 500, 202, 499, 000 222, 759, 000 222, 759, 000 
Army National Guard.. 333, 800, 000 325, 419, 000 342, 093, 000 342, 093, 000 
Research and developme: 400, 000, 000 498, 700, 000 498, 700, 000 498, 700, 000 498, 700, 000 
National Board for Promotion ractice 250, 000 300, 300, 000 300, 000 300, 000 
Operation and maintenance, Alaska Communication System. 5, 500, 000 5, 500, 000 5, 500, 000 5, 500, 000 5, 500, 000 
Procurement of equipment and missiles... .. 2-2-2222 seen enna een e en eee e nn | ne nen nen e ene 1, 623, 100, 000 1, 659, 600, 000 1, 674, 349, 000 1, 669, 338, 000 
TR OGAL WAGHO TAs ain cance nnadeaseotdccnenssuasanacencauebacrsesusacrnseheen 7, 264, 550, 000 8, 953, 535, 000 8, 716, 626, 000 9,076, 862, 000 8, 992, 859, 000 
a 
TITLE IV—DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 

Military personnel, Navy. 1 2, 423, 970, 000 1 2, 263, 568,000 | 1 2,385, 720,000 | ' 2, 385, 720, 000 
Reserve personnel, Navy. ...--- 90, 098, 000 84, 735, 000 90, 098, 000 90, 098, 000 
Navy personnel, general expenses 86, 305, 000 85, 000, 000 86, 305, 000 85, 442, 000 
Military personnel, Marine Corp 1 625, 242, 000 1 604, 056, 000 1 635, 692, 000 1 635, 692, 000 
Reserve genni, arine Corps. 23, 200, 23, 760, 000 23, 000, 000 23, 760, 000 23, 760, 000 
PERMRNDOLTIS DROSUTOMENL 35 4 OSAI S A S A SDE EN ENS PoE KEIT A N NLS E ERT ESA 30, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 25, 000 
Marine ee ro and facilities. 178, 000, 000 168, 242, 000 173, 127, 000 173, 117, 000 173, 117, 000 
Aircraft and related procurement. 1, 837, 000, 000 2, 089, 295, 000 1, 947, 095, 000 2, 080, 120, 000 2, 033, 795, 000 
Altreraft and facilities.......-..--.. 853, 500, 000 843, 808, 000 836, 508, 000 846, 308, 000 837, 868, 000 
Shipbuilding and conversion.. 1, 800, 000, 000 1, 587, 800, 000 2, 016, 400, 000 2, 069, 400, 000 2, 069, 400, 000 
Ships and facilities. ._-......--...--.---.....- $20, 000, 000 790, 436, 000 773, 710, 000 785, 436, 000 780, 408, 000 
Procurement and ordnance and ammunition... 207, 800, 000 563, 835, 000 597, 535, 000 607, 535, 000 602, 535, 000 
ties. 164, 000, 000 149, 850, 000 149, 850, 000 149, 850, 000 149, 850, 000 
85, 200, 000 88, 423, 000 86, 253, 000 89, 598, 000 89, 598, 000 
134, 630, 000 126, 554, 000 125, 554, 000 126, 554, 000 125, 554, 000 
527, 200, 000 750, 085, 000 + 285, 821, 285, 000 821, 285, 000 
300, 000, 000 312, 581, 000 |, 637, 000 311, 081, 000 309, 637, 000 
107, 000, 000 118, 214, 000 118, 214, 000 118, 985, 000 118, 985, 000 
$25, 000 , 683, 000 , 683, 1, 683, 000 1, 683, 000 
000 | 11,359, 427. 000 
—=—=—=—==a 

TITLE V—DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
Aircraft, missiles, and related procurement ........-.-----.-------<n0e----neerenne=- 6, 643, 475, 000 
Procurement other than aircraft and missiles... 2, 220, 020, 000 
Research and development... 748, 000, 000 
Me enon and maintenance 4, 053, 975, 000 
3, 923, 073, 000 
pe! 53, 746, 000 
Air National Guard 240, 335, 000 
PRE L OSS A A E E E E E TT 17, 877, 624, 000 
OTETA aK rel 3a AB a AA- 1 Ga ORIEN OSETE E E EAEE DT E 38, 786, 970, 000 | 38, 409, 561,000 | 40, 042, 992, 000 | 39, 602, 827, 000 


Fiscal year 1959, | Fiscal year 1959, | Fiscal year 1959, Fiscal year 
budget House action Senate action |1959, conference 


agreement 
$225, 000, 000 $425, 000, 000 $325, 000, 000 $375, 000, 000 
100, 000, 000 135, 000, 000 135, 000, 000 135, 000, 000 
25, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 
825, 000, 000 585, 000, 000 485, 000, 000 535, 000, 000 


2 In addition, $10,000,000 reappropriation, 


CERTAIN CONSTRUCTION AT MILI- certain construction at military instal- (For conference report, see House pro- 
TARY INSTALLATIONS—CONFER- lations, and for other purposes. I ask ceedings of August 6, 1958, pp. 16400— 
ENCE REPORT unanimous consent for the present con- 16412, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

. sideration of the report. The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
mit a ropert af the cinmittee of confer. The PRESIDING OFFICER. There- objection to the present consideration 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two port will be read for the information of of the report? 

Houses on the amendment of the Senate the Senate. There being no objection, the Senate 

to the bill (H. R. 13015) to authorize The legislative clerk read the report. proceeded to consider the report. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
the adoption of the conference report, 
and in connection therewith I have a 
fairly brief statement to make on the 
major points involved. 

The report was signed by all the con- 
ferees on the part of the House and by 
all the conferees on the part of the Sen- 
ate. It has already been agreed to by 
the House. 

With respect to the net money figures 
in the bill, there was not much change in 
the conference report as compared with 
the form in which the bill passed the 
Senate. 

There is one particular phase of the 
Senate version which is carried forward 
in the conference report, to which I 
think special attention should be called. 
I refer to the provision with reference to 
our defense missile systems. Authoriza- 
tion was given, in effect, to the Secretary 
of Defense for the Nike family of mis- 
siles and BOMARC, with the expectation 
that there would be forthcoming a deci- 
sion as to which of those two programs 
would be used. It was expected that 
perhaps one might be discarded and the 
other adopted. The authorization pro- 
vided that it was not necessary for the 
Secretary of Defense to discard one in 
favor of the other, but that he might 
adopt both. 

A further provision was made, that 
there be a reduction of 20 percent in the 
amount authorized for the two systems. 
The amounts were added together, re- 
duced 20 percent, and the remaining 80 
percent was the amount authorized. 
That provision is carried forward in the 
conference version of the bill, which we 
believe will lead to a new step forward 
in the defense missile programs. There 
is a possibility not only of saving several 
hundred million dollars in the immediate 
future, but perhaps, over the years, sev- 
eral billion dollars. 

I hope, too, that this will be a land- 
mark in the transition from so much 
emphasis on point defense or purely de- 
fensive measures to more emphasis on 
our ground striking power, which I be- 
lieve is the primary mission of the Army, 
and that we will develop a “hard bone 
and muscle” Army, with the carrying ca- 
pacity, including airlift, to put it at any 
point in the world, not for aggression, 
but for protection of our foreign policy. 

The report filed by the committee and 
the amendments we offered were meas- 
ures in this direction. I am glad to see 
that the Senate concept was retained 
in the bill as a result of the conference. 

There were some Senators who had a 
special interest in various items, and 
they may now wish to ask some questions 
about them. I see the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case] on the floor, 
He took a very active part in the formu- 
lation of the Senate bill and in the con- 
ference. I yield the floor, so that he may 
address the Senate if he wishes to do so. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, there are 2 or 3 points in the con- 
ference report which I believe should be 
mentioned as a matter of emphasis. 
First of all, I should like to call attention 
in the conference agreement to the de- 
fense missile problem as one which I 
believe should commend itself to the 
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Senate. The Senate had provided that 
the Secretary of Defense should make 
determination with respect to which 
missiles or combination of which mis- 
siles should be employed. The confer- 
ence agreement does not lessen the Sec- 
retary’s responsibility in that regard. 
The conferees did, however, agree to 
make the authorizations for construction 
of defense missile installations and fa- 
cilities available to the Secretary of the 
Army or to the Secretary of the Air 
Force, subject to a determination by the 
Secretary of Defense. However, by 
changing the language in section 402 of 
the bill, we provided that, following such 
determination, the Secretary of Defense 
shall have authority to transfer such 
funds as may be made available pursuant 
to the authorizations contained in such 
sections for such installations and facili- 
ties to the Secretary of the Army or the 
Secretary of the Air Force, as the case 
may be, to enable such Secretary to uti- 
lize the authority contained in such sec- 
tions in accordance with such determi- 
nation. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That pro- 
vision is in keeping with the conference 
agreement on the military reorganiza- 
tion bill. The military reorganization 
bill also places within the hands of the 
Secretary of Defense the responsibility 
for making decisions with respect to the 
use of new weapons or weapons systems. 
This agreement by the conferees on the 
military construction bill is consistent 
with and carries forward this concept of 
the reorganization bill. 

The Secretary of Defense will be ex- 
pected to make decisions necessary to 
choose, for example, whether a Nike or 
a BOMARC system shall be used in de- 
fense at a particular point or in a par- 
ticular area, 

The chairman of the subcommittee 
has well pointed out that this should 
make it possible for the Government to 
save a great deal of money, not only in 
connection with these particular instal- 
lations, but also in the years to come. 

The staggering fact for everyone who 
is dealing with military appropriations 
or military authorizations these days is 
that, in addition to the initial cost of the 
weapons or the weapons systems, and in 
addition to the initial cost of the facili- 
ties or installations, there is the contin- 
uing and often greater cost of operating 
the systems. 

The only way these costs can be held 
within any bounds at all is by taking 
every possible step to insure the elimi- 
nation of duplication. The language in 
the military reorganization bill and the 
language in this authorization bill rep- 
resent a definite effort on the part of the 
committee members, who have responsi- 
bility in these fields, to bring about such 
savings. 

In addition, I should like to invite at- 
tention to the provisions which relate 
to the acquisition of Wherry projects. 
In the original consideration of the bill 
in subcommittee, the members of the 
subcommittee were unanimous in the 
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belief that we ought not to place on the 
Government any additional burden in 
the acquisition of projects at this time, 
and, perhaps even more emphatically, 
we ought not to write into legislation re- 
quirements which would increase the 
cost to the Government in the acquisi- 
tion of those projects. 

The conference agreement retains the 
language which the Senate version of 
the bill contained. However, in my 
judgment it improves it in one respect. 
That is with respect to the authority 
given for the selection of commissioners 
to assist the courts or to act for the 
courts in determining the final value to 
be paid when a Wherry project is to be 
acquired by condemnation. 

The bill as it emerged from the Sen- 
ate carried the word “shall.” The con- 
ferees changed that word to “may.” 
Thereby it makes it possible for the 
courts to employ impartial commis- 
sioners in determining the value or the 
price that ought to be paid, but does not 
make it mandatory. 

All of us would agree that where these 
acquisitions are to be made, they should 
be made as expeditiously as possible. It 
was felt that in some cases the courts 
are so loaded with work that it may be 
impossible for them to give as prompt 
attention to the determination of a price 
as the courts themselves would like to 
do. In such cases, for the purpose of 
expediting the acquisition, the confer- 
ence agreement wisely makes it possible 
for the courts to name impartial com- 
Rees to assist in determining the 
value. 

Finally, Mr. President, I should like to 
refer to the action of the conferees on 
the Reserve Forces facilities. The House 
had placed in the authorization bill cer- 
tain authorizations, and had used a line- 
item procedure, naming certain facilities 
which might be constructed for the Re- 
serve components, including the National 
Guard. 

The Senate committee went further 
and spelled out the authorization for 
additional facilities. There was a great 
deal of difference of opinion around the 
conference table as to whether we should 
have used the line-item procedure in any 
respect. However, since the House had 
done it and the Senate had added to it 
on its own initiative, we concluded to 
leave in all the authorizations contained 
in the Senate version. 

In doing so the conferees wished to 
make it clear that this was not a list to 
establish new priorities to take prece- 
dence over National Guard armories or 
other Reserve facilities which had pre- 
viously received the approval of the Com- 
mittees on Armed Services of the House 
and Senate. Under existing law, pro- 
posals for the construction of facilities 
are submitted to the Committees on 
Armed Services and then, in turn, to the 
Subcommittees on Military Construction 
for consultation. The committees have 
cleared several National Guard armory 
projects in the several States which have 
not been constructed as yet. The agree- 
ment in the report to the line items 
specified in the bill does give them a 
priority status, but they are to be sup- 
plemental to the previously authorized 
armories. 
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I ask the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee if I am not correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
South Dakota is eminently correct. The 
addition of the second list of armories 
and related matters is not a new pri- 
ority; it is a supplemental list. What 
actually will control, after all, is the se- 
lection by the States, as well as those 
which meet the criteria of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. It would be well for 
every Senator to understand this, for he 
may have correspondence on the subject. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
items specified in the bill were taken 
from the priority lists recommended by 
the several States, were they not? 

Mr. STENNIS. Every single one of 
them was taken from the priority lists 
sent to Congress by the States through 
the National Guard Bureau. We had to 
reject all other suggestions. One sugges- 
tion made on the floor, in the nature of 
an amendment, also was rejected by the 
Senate, because it had not been proc- 
essed in this manner. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I was 
pleased to observe that the conferees 
agreed substantially on the position 
taken by the Senate committee with re- 
spect to authorizaticns for additional 
military family housing projects. In our 
committee, we had felt that some guide- 
lines should be established as to the 
number of housing units which might be 
constructed at military establishments. 
It has always been our desire that an 
ample supply be provided, but we felt 
that some limitations should be imposed, 
so that military housing would not ex- 
ceed the natural, normal requirements, 
and so that a certain amount of housing 
would be provided py the local communi- 
ties. The conference agreement pre- 
Serves the position of the Senate in that 
respect. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
South Dakota has spoken correctly on 
this matter. I should like to say a word 
concerning the Reserve and National 
Guard armory figures to which the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota has alluded. 

An authorization was requested for 
Navy and Marine Corps armories and 
Reserve buildings in the amount of $12 
million, and for Air Force Reserve and 
Air National Guard, $18 million. No 
new authorizations were requested for 
the Army Reserve and the Army Na- 
tional Guard. 

The House added to the bill, as I have 
outlined, 35 National Guard armories, 
at a cost of $5 million. The Senate 
agreed to not only those 35, but added 
a number of armories, so as to make a 
total of 142 eligible, and provided the 
sum of approximately $15 million in au- 
thorizations for that purpose. We pro- 
vided in the bill a total authorization 
of approximately $20 million for Army 
National Guard, and an additional $3 
million for nonarmory construction, and 
for the Army Reserve, $5 million. 

In conference, all the Senate amend- 
ments pertaining to Reserve construc- 
tion were adopted. But I point out that 
the bill does not provide any money. It 
simply authorizes a list of certain 
facilities. Changing situations at the 
State level may take them off the list. 
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Congress, however, has nothing to do 
with that. The list of authorizations 
for facilities which are in the bill came 
with State approval under State priority 
lists. We certainly expect to adhere to 
such a list in the future and not disturb 
in any way the power of the States to 
make the eligibility lists; for, as we 
know, the States are paying a part of 
the money for the facilities. 

It is interesting to note that $35 mil- 
lion of State matching funds have al- 
ready been actually provided and are 
in the bank, so to speak, awaiting the 
matching funds of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

We think that time has proved, in 
many instances, that one of the very 
best investments Congress makes in all 
military programs is the relatively small 
amounts which are spent for armory 
and similar facilities to develop the right 
kind of Reserve and National Guard 
units. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record a complete statement which has 
been prepared concerning the confer- 
ence report. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR STENNIS 


The report as agreed to by the conferees is 
in general, substantially the same as the 
Senate version of the bill. They are covered 
in more detail in the statement of managers, 
Report No. 2429, beginning on page 41, sọ 
I will outline but briefly. 


TITLE I-—ARMY 


Within the Army title of the bill as ap- 
proved by the Senate, there were five line 
items subject to conference consideration. 
Two of these items pertained to a hospital 
at Carlisle Barracks, Pa., in the amount of 
$1,900,000, and another hospital at Fort Mc- 
Clellan, Ala., in the amount of $3,331,000; 
the Senate conferees agreed to reinstate the 
authority. As will be remembered, the Seh- 
ate originally denied the authorization for 
these two hospitals because of its belief that 
existing medical facilities were not being 
utilized to the extent of their capacity. 
However, prior to the conference, the Army 
produced additional information strength- 
ening the justification for these two new fa- 
cilities, and hence it was deemed advisable 
to reinstate the authorizations, 

There is another change with respect to 
the Army title, and as this pertains to the 
subject of missiles, specifically Nike and 
BOMARGC, I shall cover the subject later in 
my remarks on title IV of the bill. 

One other area of change occurred with 
respect to the $25 million emergency con- 
struction authorization granted each of the 
three services by the Senate approved ver- 
sion. The House and Senate conferees 
agreed by setting the sum of $17,500,000 as 
an amount adequate to cover the contingen- 
cies contemplated by this provision of the 
bill for the ensuing fiscal year. 

TITLE II—NAVY 

The conference resulted in four changes to 
title II (Navy) as originally approved by the 
Senate. The House had included an item 
for $10 million for a drydock at Charleston, 
S. C. The Senate version contained no au- 
thorization for this facility. It was agreed 
that the Navy should be authorized the sum 
of $500,000 in order to provide for necessary 
design, plans, and other work preliminary to 
the initiation of construction—inasmuch as 
the Department of the Navy indicated that 
the facility would be required in the future. 
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The second item pertains to a classified 
facility at Charleston, S. C., in the amount 
of $10,300,000. This was not contained in 
the Senate version but was in the House act. 
Subsequent to the termination of the Senate 
hearings, the Department of Defense pro- 
vided information that this facility was ap- 
proved and urgently needed—hence all con- 
ferees agreed to its inclusion. One additional 
item in the amount of approximately $1,200,- 
000 for a classified facility was deleted pend- 
ing further study and possible resubmission 
in next year’s construction authorization bill. 

The only other change in the Navy title 
pertains to the authorization of 1,000 family- 
housing units to be constructed at the Navy 
Base, San Diego, Calif. This item was pre- 
sented as an approved project by Department 
of Defense subsequent to the passage of the 
bill by the Senate. 


TITLE IIT—AIR FORCE 


Only one change was made in the line item 
of title III (Air Force) portion of the bill. 
The Senate conferees agreed to the inclusion 
of $925,000 for the construction of troop 
housing at Barksdale Air Force Base, La., 
predicated upon the receipt of information 
that the construction of these facilities would 
not exceed the committee criteria. 


TITLE IV—-SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


In title IV of the bill, it will be remem- 
bered that the Senate version deleted certain 
funds from the Army and Air Force titles per- 
taining to construction of facilities for de- 
fense missiles (Nike and BOMARC). During 
the conference it was agreed to reinstate 
these authorizations subject to certain pro- 
visions in section 402 designed to carry out 
the Senate’s original intent. The language 
of section 402 is quoted, as follows: 

“Sec. 402, The Secretary of Defense or his 
designee shall, prior to the utilization of the 
funds authorized by sections 102 and 302 of 
this act for establishing or developing classi- 
fied military installations and facilities for 
defense missiles by the Secretary of the Army 
and the Secretary of the Air Force, respec- 
tively, determine with respect to each de- 
fended area, which missile or combination of 
missiles will be employed in that area. In 
making such determination, the Secretary 
of Defense shall have the authority to trans- 
fer such funds as may be made available 
pursuant to the authorizations contained in 
such sections for such installations and fa- 
cilities, to the Secretary of the Army or the 
Secretary of the Air Force, as the case may 
be, to enable such Secretaries to utilize the 
authority contained in such sections in ac- 
cordance with such determinations.” 

In summation then, the totals of the bill 
as changed by the conference are as follows: 
Title I (Army) as originally approved by the 
Senate authorized a total amount of new 
authorizations of $201,963,000; the resulting 
conference figure is $309,466,000. For the 
Navy, the Senate figure was $323,887,000; the 
conference figure was $325,994,000. For the 
Air Force, the Senate version was $885,390,- 
000; the conference amount is $952,415,000. 
The Secretary of Defense (title IV), the Sen- 
ate amount was $233,401,000; the conference 
version is $50 million. The total of new 
authorizations were therefore, $1,644,641,000 
as approved by the Senate, and $1,637,875,000 
as a result of the conference (a difference of 
$6,766,000). 

The substantive changes appearing in titles 
I, III, and IV are basically the shifting of 
dollar authorizations pertaining to the con- 
struction of defense missile facilities, pre- 
viously mentioned. 


TITLE V—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


With regard to title V, that portion per- 
taining to General Provisions, the conferees 
adopted the Senate version with a few minor 
changes, and one substantive change. The 
minor changes were simply designed to 
clarify the original Senate intent. 
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The substantive change pertains to section 
513 which dealt with certain procedures rela- 
tive to the acquisition of Wherry projects 
under condemnation. The original Senate 
language called for the mandatory establish- 
ment of an impartial commission to assist the 
court in determining the final yalue. As a 
result of the conference, the word “shall” 
was changed to “may” thereby in effect mak- 
ing the establishment of the commission 
permissive at the discretion of the court, 


TITLE VI—RESERVE FORCES FACILITIES 


As will be remembered, this year for the 
first time the annual military construction 
authorization bill contained new authoriza- 
tions for both the Active and Reserve Forces, 
including the National Guard. Title VI per- 
tains to Reserve Forces Facilities. The con- 
ferees accepted the Senate version in its 
entirety. 

All conferees agreed to the extreme im- 
portance of our Reserve components to the 
national defense. As originally submitted 
from the Department of Defense, the pro- 
posed legislation contained no requests for 
additional authorizations for Army Reserve 
nor Army National Guard projects. 

The House-passed bill contained added au- 
thorization for 35 National Guard armories 
at a cost of approximately $5 million; the 
Senate version added 108 eligible armories 
at an additional cost of approximately $15 
million. Both bills contained certain added 
authorization for the Organized Reserves. 

For the benefit of the Senate, I would like 
to review briefly the underlying reasons for 
the Senate's actions in this area in order that 
the record may be perfectly clear. 

As originally presented, the Reserve con- 
struction authorization bill contained au- 
thorization requests amounting to approxi- 
mately $30 million providing close to $12 
million for the Navy and Marine Corps, and 
approximately $18 million for Air Force Re- 
serves and Air National Guard, and with 
none, as indicated before, for the Army Re- 
serve and Army National Guard. The De- 
partment of Defense indicated no additional 
authorities were requested for the Army Na- 
tional Guard and the Army Reserve because 
there existed a carry-over into fiscal year 1959 
from prior year authorizations in an amount 
of approximately $45 million. The inference 
was that this $45 million was considered ade- 
quate to provide construction for the next 
12 months. The Senate took exception to 
this philosophy. It considered the National 
Guard and the Organized Reserve as abso- 
lutely essential to this Nation’s defense, and 
indicated its belief that our Reserve com- 
ponents must be provided with adequate 
armories and the other facilities needed for 
their training. 

During hearings last year, it was indicated 
that there were better than 2,000 locations 
where Army Reserve training was being car- 
ried on and that of these, only 551 were con- 
sidered adequate. In the case of the Army 
National Guard, it was stated that of a total 
requirement for 2,700 units, there remained 
800 locations to be established or improved, 
and yet the Defense Department requested 
no additional authorizations for Army Re- 
serve and Army National Guard. This was 
surprising in view of the fact that the Sen- 
ate had been informed that various States 
and communities had previously made avail- 
able approximately $35 million as their con- 
tribution, therefore if the Federal Govern- 
ment were to provide its 75 percent share, 
there would need to be made available al- 
most $100 million more. 

Various charts presented during the hear- 
ings indicated that the total amount of au- 
thorizations requested represented only 2.6 
percent of the total requirement. If this 
percentage is added to that already in be- 
ing or undor contract, there remains 46.9 
percent to be filled. At this rate, it would 
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take nearly 15 years to provide the estimated 
requirements for all Reserve components. 

During this year’s hearings, senior Na- 
tional Guard officials indicated “a dire need 
for many new National Guard armories.” 

At the Senate’s request, the National 
Guard Bureau submitted a list of various 
projects in accord with requests and pri- 
orities established by the States involved, 
with State matching funds and sites already 
available. It was indicated that these 
projects, armory and non-armory, had al- 
ready been reviewed for compliance with 
Department of Defense criteria and a con- 
tinuing requirement under the new forces 
structure of the Army National Guard, and 
that all were considered essential and eligible 
for Federal participation. 

As a result of the foregoing, the Senate 
added line item projects in the amount of 
approximately $23 million for the Army Na- 
tional Guard, and approximately $5 million 
for the Army Reserve. 

During the hearings, Assistant Secretary 
of Defense Floyd S. Bryant, by letter dated 
June 18, 1958, furnished the Senate a list of 
projects for each Reserve component by l0- 
cation, type, and an indication of those for 
which the existing authorizations would 
carry over into fiscal year 1959. In taking 
the action to add as line items, the projects 
for the Army National Guard and for Army 
Reserve, the Senate emphasized that this ad- 
ditional authorization would be in addition 
to projects heretofore approved and to those 
covered in the carry-over list conveyed by 
Secretary Bryant's letter. These authoriza- 
tions are not intended as a priority but 
rather as a supplement to the previously 
mentioned list. 

The conferees agreed to the Senate amend- 
ment which included the additional Army 
Reserve and Army National Guard armories. 
Of course these are only authorizations, 
Actual construction will depend on the 
amount of the appropriations and the ulti- 
mate decisions of the Department of De- 
fense. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. Iyield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I should like to 
make a brief statement, and then to ask 
the Senator from Mississippi a few ques- 
tions. I commend the Senator from 
Mississippi and the other members of 
the Subcommittee on Military Housing 
of the Committee on Armed Services 
upon their handling of the bill, upon the 
bill, and upon the conference report, in 
every respect except one. That deals 
with subsection (d) of section 513, which 
has to do with the condemnation of 
Wherry housing by the Government, and 
the compensation which will be paid 
therefor, 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Tennessee has been particularly con- 
cerned about this subject. It is an im- 
portant one. He has worked on it 
throughout most of the session, I think, 
because he has come before the commit- 
tee and has communicated with us 
many times about this problem and its 
many phases. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator from 
Tennessee and the other members of the 
committee have been considerate in 
hearing those of us who are interested 
in the matter. But I should like to state 
the background of the matter. 

The Government of the United States, 
wishing to further the free-enterprise 
system and to have private investors 
build housing for military personnel, em- 
barked upon the so-called Wherry pro- 
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gram by asking investors to invest their 
own money to construct military hous- 
ing, the property, of course, to be rented 
back to the Government. 

Wherry housing projects, by and large, 
are located in places where they are use- 
ful only to the United States Govern- 
ment for the housing of personnel. That 
is, they are not located in metropolitan 
areas, where such housing could be used, 
rented, or sold for the housing of civil- 
ian or other personnel. They are of 
value, largely, only to the United States 
Government. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
people who invested their money to build 
Wherry housing are not asking that the 
Government take the property back. 
This is a reversal of attitude on the part 
of the Government, whereby the Govern- 
ment is taking the initiative by passing 
a law to take back the property, either 
by negotiation or condemnation, 

I do not want the persons who have in 
good faith made these investments to get 
an unreasonable amount, but I hope they 
will get fair and just compensation for 
the property which the Government is 
taking back either by negotiation or by 
condemnation. 

I am afraid that the provision upon 
which the subcommittee has agreed in 
conference—and I was very hopeful that 
the criteria would be changed in confer- 
ence—may not provide just compensa- 
tion for the Wherry housing owners. It 
should be remembered that the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency and its 
Subcommittee on Housing held hearings 
on this particular subject. They con- 
cluded that this was an unusual situa- 
tion; that the ordinary elements of value, 
under which these projects could be com- 
pared with something else nearby, did 
not apply. They decided that it was a 
unique situation. 

They concluded that a mandatory pro- 
vision for a commission was the correct 
one, and also that among the elements of 
value to be considered were the cost of 
construction, the cost of replacement, 
and fair depreciation. 

The housing bill, as passed by the Sen- 
ate, included that provision; and the bill 
is now before the House of Representa- 
tives. 

With all due deference to the Armed 
Services Committee, of which I have the 
great honor to be a member, I believe we 
should give particular attention to the 
views of members of the committee who 
have special interests in housing matters 
and who also have a large degree of ex- 
pert knowledge on the subject. 

The conferees have voted to strike out 
the word “shall”, and to insert the word 
“may”, as in the present law, so the 
phrase will read “may be considered by 
the commission.” 

I have as much respect as does any 
other Member of the Senate for the 
judgments of juries; but it is well known 
that today many courts of the Nation are 
hopelessly bogged down. 

The persons involved in this matter 
need the money immediately. In many 
instances, the amounts paid are very 
small, in comparison with the amounts 
to which the persons involved are en- 
titled, 
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Furthermore, the property involved is 
unique. It is not valued on the basis of 
the usual valuations, because this prop- 
erty has value only or primarily to the 
Government of the United States. There- 
fore, intricate accounting in regard to 
the rate of return and depreciation is in- 
volved. Prompt action should be taken, 
so as to enable the owners to receive 
more speedy consideration. Provision 
should also be made to have the valua- 
tion made by persons who are competent 
to render very expert judgment in regard 
to the question of what is a fair valua- 
tion. That condition would be met if the 
matters were handled by a commission, 
as we have proposed. 

So, in the first place, I am disap- 
pointed that the provision for commis- 
sion consideration was deleted in the 
conference. 

In evaluating other property which is 
in a peculiar situation—for instance, in 
-cases under the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority Act and in cases relating to the 
District of Columbia—valuation by a 
commission is mandatory. 

Second, many of the condemnation 
laws provide special guidelines for con- 
sideration in connection with the deter- 
mination of the value. It is usually pro- 
vided that, among other matters to be 
considered in arriving at the value, such 
and such should be considered. 

Inasmuch as the property involved 
in this instance is of a specialized, unique 
type, and inasmuch as the property has 
value in substantial amount only to the 
Government of the United States, and 
inasmuch as the Government is initiat- 
ing the action for the taking back of 
property which was built in good faith, 
it seems to me that in this instance the 
rule to be applied should be the value 
of the property to the Government of 
the United States. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. BRIDGES], who is a member of the 
Armed Services Committee, and who has 
had great experience with this matter, 
has made the same recommendation. 

So I am sorry the conference report 
does not include a provision for some 
guidelines of this type. 

Can the Senator from Mississippi give 
us any assurance that the value to the 
Government will be one of the elements 
to be considered in arriving at the value? 
Can he also give us any assurance that 
the construction cost, the cost of re- 
placement, and fair depreciation will be 
considered? 

Mr. STENNIS. I shall be very glad to 
answer the question as best I can. 

First, by way of background, let me 
point out that the enforced sale of such 
Wherry housing occurs only in cases in 
which the armed services propose to 
build Capehart housing. One reason 
why the law provides that Wherry hous- 
ing shall be taken over first is that it 
would be unfair to the owners of Wherry 
housing to provide for the construction 
of Capehart housing, which then would 
compete with the Wherry housing. 

The Armed Services Committee first 
provided for the inclusion of a provision 
which would give protection to the 
owners, and also for the inclusion of a 
provision that the condemnation pro- 
cedure would be open, and that the 
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owners could go through the con- 
demnation procedures under the rules 
established in the courts in the respective 
communities. 

It was for that reason that the Senate 
Armed Services Committee took the posi- 
tion that it would not undertake to pro- 
vide, in this connection, the laws which 
would control in the trial of such cases. 
The position of the committee was that 
it is not proper to have one foot in the 
courtroom and one foot outside the 
courtroom; that when a case of this sort 
goes into court, those involved in the 
case are clothed with all the protections 
afforded by the rules of evidence and 
rules regarding value which prevail in 
the jurisdictions concerned, and that 
those protections are afforded to all the 
parties involved; all will be bound by the 
same rules. 

As a lawyer, I would say that the point 
the Senator from Tennessee has made, 
namely, about the special, peculiar value 
of these houses to the Government of 
the United States, would certainly be 
considered; I believe that their special, 
peculiar value would certainly be consid- 
ered as being among the elements of 
value which, in my opinion, would apply 
and would be proper for consideration. 
If I were ruling on such a matter, from 
a judicial standpoint, I would admit evi- 
dence in that connection. 

But when it is proposed that we write 
such rules into the law, we should con- 
sider that if we were to do so, we could 
be changing local rules to that extent. 
Once that process were begun, soon, no 
doubt, further changes of that sort 
would be requested, and soon thereafter 
other changes would be requested, and 
there would be no end to the process, 

So we have provided for the rules 
which will apply in all cases, whether 
the matter involved is in Knoxville, 
Tenn., in California, in New Hampshire, 
or elsewhere in the Nation. We believe 
that provision will serve well. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. But it is not un- 
usual to include in condemnation stat- 
utes, as the Senator from Mississippi 
well knows, a provision in regard to 
guidelines with respect to the elements 
to be considered in connection with other 
values. That has been done many times. 
The law does not say that such elements 
of value shall be the only ones to be 
considered; it merely provides that at- 
tention shall be given particularly to the 
unique type of property being condemned 
or taken. 

I have been advised by owners of 
Wherry housing in Tennessee that the 
Department of Justice, in connection 
with its consideration of these matters, 
will not give any consideration to the 
unique value to the Federal Government, 
and does not seem to be willing to give 
much consideration to the replacement 
cost or the fair depreciation. Ihave also 
been advised that unless some provision 
of the sort to which I have referred is 
included in this measure, or, at least, 
unless some strong legislative history in 
that connection is established, the own- 
ers of such housing simply will not re- 
ceive fair compensation. 

Mr. STENNIS. Certainly itis the hope 
and the purpose of the committee to 
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provide them with a proper forum in 
which they will receive just compensa- 
tion. But we cannot find better rules 
for application than the prevailing rules 
which apply to others. 

When peculiar circumstances exist— 
regardless of the situation existing in 
various other communities—evidence re- 
garding them will clearly be admissible. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. But I do not think 
any other type of property to be con- 
demned would be in exactly the same sit- 
uation as that of the Wherry housing 
in Tennessee. Those affected are very 
fearful that the rules which are appli- 
cable there will not permit this unique 
situation to be taken into consideration. 

Mr. STENNIS. Certainly the court 
has discretionary power in regard to the 
admission of evidence of that kind, in 
order to meet the situations which de- 
velop. And I believe the average court 
will act to meet such situations. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Does the Senator 
from Mississippi agree that this Wherry 
housing is unique and unusual, in that 
it was built for a particular purpose, to 
wit, the housing of governmental per- 
sonnel, including military personnel; 
and that unless consideration is given 
to the value of this housing, when it 
continues to be used for that purpose, 
fair treatment will not be given to the 
owners who may have to give up their 
property? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Mississippi understands many of them 
are quite unique as to location and sur- 
rounding circumstances. It is a very 
clear illustration of what is meant by 
stating the court shall apply rules that 
will fit the particular case. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The statement of 
the Senator from Mississippi about this 
matter gives me some comfort. I know 
the conference report has already been 
adopted by the House of Representa- 
tives. I still believe this particular sec- 
tion in the conference report is not sat- 
isfactory, and I oppose it, but I agree 
to the rest of it. 

Mr. STENNIS. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s position. He certainly has worked 
diligently and has been helpful to us 
in formalizing and finalizing these pro- 
visions. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. The Congress of 
the United States has no more impor- 
tant function to perform than to provide 
adequately for the national defense. 
The very survival of our Nation depends 
upon it. 

I wish to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi for his interest and his 
fine work in behalf of our national de- 
fense, and to commend him especially 
for the magnificent work he has done on 
this particular piece of legislation. 

I recall in our State there were two 
projects of great importance being con- 
sidered for national defense. ‘They were 
not included in the Senate bill, I 
talked with the Senator about them. 
One of the projects, a classified project, 
was included in the conference bill; and 
as to the other, relating to drydocks at 
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Charleston, which is a very important 
project, a provision has been made for 
planning money. I wanted to have the 
Senator from Mississippi confirm that is 
the case. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The Senator from South Carolina 
had called these two projects in his 
State to our special attention and 
worked with us some weeks before the 
bill was written up. One of the classi- 
fied projects, which is now in the bill, 
and which involves a considerable 
amount of money, was thoroughly con- 
sidered by the committee; but at that 
time there was some uncertainty on 
the part of the Navy and the Depart- 
ment of Defense as to what would be 
their position with reference to con- 
tinuing it or constructing it this year. 

While the matter was still in abey- 
ance, the committee had to close its 
hearings and write up the bill. The 
project was left out of the bill, but we 
continued to keep it on our active list 
for consideration. In the meantime the 
Navy confirmed its position, as did the 
Department of Defense. They not only 
asked for the authorization, but for 
money, which was being appropriated 
at about the same time. We are very 
glad the project is included in the bill. 

The other major project, so far as 
the Senator from South Carolina is con- 
cerned, had the same history. It was 
covered in conference by providing 
$500,000 for plans for the design and 
other activities incident to the drydocks 
at Charleston. 

So far as now can be foreseen, the 
project will be continued. The project 
could not be completed in the next 12 
months anyway. The amount provided 
is ample for planning. I know the proj- 
ect will continue’ to have the interest 
of the Senator from South Carolina, as 
it will that of the committee. 

Mr. THURMOND. In including the 
classified project in the bill, I believe 
the Senator from Mississippi has ren- 
dered a great service to our national 
defense. I appreciate his words with re- 
spect to the drydocks, for which plan- 
ning money has been provided. I pre- 
sume the plans are to carry it forward 
next year. 

Mr. STENNIS. I understand that the 
Navy so expects. I hope so. The com- 
mittee will be interested in following 


up the project. 
Bisi THURMOND. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I desire to follow 
up very briefly the line of questioning 
which was conducted by my distin- 
guished friend and deskmate, the senior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] 
with reference to Wherry housing proj- 
ects. The Senator knows this has been 
a matter of great concern and consider- 
able study and work on the part of the 
Housing Subcommittee, of which I have 
the honor of being the chairman. The 
Senator will recall the exchange we had 
on the floor of the Senate at the time 
the bill was before the Senate for pas- 
sage. Because of the language which 
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had been arrived at and the legislative 
record which was made in connection 
with it, I thought we had established a 
rather fine understanding. Along with 
the Senator from Tennessee, I was dis- 
appointed to see the change which had 
taken place in conference, because, for 
one reason, I am not certain just what 
effect it will have. 

I have followed the colloquy between 
the Senator from Tennessee and the 
Senator from Mississippi. I derive some 
reassurance from the interpretation the 
Senator from Mississippi has given to 
the language. Of course, all of the pro- 
vision relates to condemnation, I rather 
feel we might accomplish something by 
directing our efforts toward having the 
Defense Department handle the matters, 
insofar as they can be handled, without 
condemnation. 

As was stated when the bill was be- 
fore the Senate for consideration, one of 
the great troubles has been the lack of 
uniformity. I am sure the Senator from 
Mississippi agrees with me in that state- 
ment, because he has said so before. 
Does he not? 

Mr. STENNIS. Absolutely. We hope 
this additional legislative consideration 
of the problem will clear up some of 
the questions. We have tried to insist 
upon uniformity. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am sorry I do 
not have the figures before me now, but 
I have had from time to time figures 
showing the progress made by the three 
different departments in the acquisition 
of the projects. ‘The difference as to 
the manner in which the projects have 
been handled has been outstanding. The 
committee had in its report of the bill 
to the Senate a very fine statement. The 
Senator will remember I placed it in the 
Recorp at the time. It.called upon the 
Secretary of Defense to take hold of 
this matter and to administer it in such 
a way as to bring about uniformity. The 
Senator from Mississippi is still of the 
mind that it ought to be done in that 
way, I am sure. 

Mr. STENNIS. Certainly. I appreci- 
ate the Senator’s emphasis. We made 
the language very strong for the record. 
I should like to read from that part of 
the report: 

The committee expects the Secretary of 
Defense, who should now have no doubt 
about his authority, to establish a standard 
procedure which, in the interest of clarity, 
just compensation, and equitable treatment 
of all concerned, will be followed by the 
entire Department. 


We expect to follow that up with a 
letter, emphasizing it even further, if 
that be possible. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am delighted to 
hear the Senator make that statement. 
This is one thing we should keep in mind. 
The Senator from Mississippi knows I 
never have liked the arrangement we 
have had with respect to Wherry hous- 
ing. I did not like it as a program from 
the beginning. 

I did not like the settlement which 
was made, yet I felt something had to 
be done. We wrote the provision into 
the law to require the armed services, 
before they build Capehart projects at 
locations where there are Wherry proj- 
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ects, particularly if the Wherry projects 
are not fully occupied, first to purchase 
the Wherry projects. 

The point I wish to make is that we 
did so as a protection to the owners of 
the Wherry projects, against being put 
out of a profitable business by compe- 
tition. 

In any settlement under a forced con- 
demnation certainly it seems to me full 
consideration should be given to the ele- 
ments mentioned by the Senator from 
Tennessee. In other words, there should 
be kept foremost in the minds of the 
particular Department handling the ne- 
gotiation the fact that the owner of the 
project ought to be treated fairly. That 
is all we ask for, and all we have ever 
asked for. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is certainly our 
purpose. I think the Senator has made 
a very fine statement. 

Mr. President, I wish to mention one 
additional point with reference to some 
of the remarks of the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case], in which he 
so clearly and aptly pointed out that the 
programs, which are authorized, to buy 
land and install sites for missiles, are 
only the forerunner of the actual shock- 
ing cost of the programs. Later they 
will involve personnel and all kinds of 
procurement for very, very expensive 
continued operations. These dupli- 
cating systems are already in being and 
are growing daily. 

The appropriation bill which was ap- 
proved on the floor only a few minutes 
ago, totalling a little less than $40 bil- 
lion, included approximately $14 bil- 
lion with respect to the relatively small 
items we have been mentioning in the 
authorization bill, and they are not in 
full development yet. That shows un- 
less some decisions are made at the level 
where these programs start, they will 
grow into billions of dollars in a very 
short time. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield for a 
few moments? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I am 
moved to make a brief additional com- 
ment with respect to the acquisition of 
Wherry projects, because of some of the 
things which have been said. I desire 
the Record to be clear that the mem- 
bers of the committee—all the mem- 
bers, including myself—want the nego- 
tiations for Wherry projects to be car- 
ried on fairly and expeditiously. We 
want the same principles to be applied 
whether the acquisition is in the name 
of the Secretary of the Navy, the Secre- 
tary of the Army, or the Secretary of 
the Air Ferce. 

At the same time, Mr. President, I 
would not want a record to be written 
which I thought might be interpreted 
by anybody as requiring a consideration 
of the replacement costs of these proj- 
ects, regardless of the factors involved. 
It certainly is true that the so-called 
Wherry housing projects represent a 
special situation. It is true that the 
normal elements of determining values 
in a condemnation proceeding may not 
be wholly applicable. It is true that 
the Government is the major client, and 
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perhaps the only possible client for the 
use of the housing. 

But, Mr. President, when these proj- 
ects were provided for, it was recog- 
nized that a rather unusual situation 
existed, and the sponsors of the Wherry 
projects received consideration which is 
not normally given to builders. First, 
the sponsors of the Wherry projects re- 
ceived insured loans, and on a very lib- 
eral basis. In fact, memories are short 
in this country if we do not remember 
that some of those insured loans were 
later discovered to have exceeded the 
actual amount of the cost of the con- 
struction of the projects. Memories are 
short indeed if we do not remember that 
in some instances the insured loans ex- 
ceeded by a very great deal the amount 
of money expended on the projects. 
Time was when we heard reports about 
the windfalls which were being realized 
by some of the sponsors of the Wherry 
projects, when they built the projects in 
the name of one corporation, which ac- 
quired the loan and promptly disposed 
of the project to a secondary corporation 
for securities, which would protect the 
loan so far as the earning requirements 
of the project were concerned, but which 
made it possible for a pretty substantial 
“melon” to be cut by the receivers of 
the proceeds of the loan. 

A second thing I think we ought to 
remember is that the Wherry projects 
received practically a guaranty of 
rental clients. Very few builders of 
housing projects had customers provided 
for them in the same way the builders 
of these housing projects adjacent to 
military installations did. 

Since the projects received the bene- 
fits of the insured loans and received 
the benefits of the rental clients, in the 
military personnel who were provided to 
rent the projects, I think these projects 
should not come under a yardstick of 
replacement cost, by which the cost to 
the Government should be measured if 
the Government is to acquire the proj- 
ects. In many instances the replace- 
ment cost today at a military installa- 
tion would be a cost abnormally high 
because of the presence of the military 
installation. 

Must the Government provide the 
money to build the housing project, pro- 
vide the rental clients, then build up the 
military installation in the community 
until there is an:‘abnormally high wage 
cost and construction cost in the area, 
and then, when the Government is to 
acquire the project, pay for the inflated 
costs which are the results of the Gov- 
ernment’s own activity or its benefi- 
cence? I am one Senator who thinks 
that the Government should not be re- 
quired to make its repayment on any 
such basis. 

I am wholly in agreement with the 
Senator from Alabama, the Senator from 
Tennessee, and the Senator from Missis- 
sippi in saying we want the owners of 
Wherry housing projects to be treated 
fairly and we want the properties to be 
acquired expeditiously, but we think the 
fairness rule should work both ways. 
The settlement should be fair to the 
Government as well as fair to the spon- 
sor or owner of the project. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The report was agreed to. 


POISONED SEED WHEAT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 666) to remove wheat for 
seeding purposes which has been treated 
with poisonous substances from the un- 
fit for human consumption category for 
the purposes of section 22 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1933. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, do I cor- 
rectly understand that the pending busi- 
ness before the Senate is S. 666? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is S. 666. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, there isa 
bill on the calendar, that was passed by 
the House, which is almost identical to 
the Senate bill, with technical changes. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that Senate bill 666 be temporarily laid 
aside and that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 2250, H. R. 
11581. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
11581) to remove wheat for seeding pur- 
poses which has been treated with poi- 
sonous substances from the unit for 
human consumption category for the 
purposes of section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1933, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from North Dakota? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, the bill 
is nearly identical to S. 666, Calendar No. 
1431, except that there has been incorpo- 
rated in the committee amendment to 
S. 666 an additional technical amend- 
ment suggested by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The bill provides that wheat for seed 
purposes which has been treated with 
poisonous substances or otherwise made 
unfit for human consumption shall be 
classified as “wheat” rather than “wheat, 
unfit for human consumption” for the 
purpose of import quotas and duties, 

Mr. President, so far we have had 
three classifications of wheat imports. 
This bill would not touch any one of 
those 3 classifications, which include a 
quota limitation of 800,000 bushels, 
which has been in effect since 1941. 

There is still another classification of 
wheat, consisting of the poorer grades of 
imported wheat deemed to be unfit for 
human consumption, and used largely 
for feed purposes. These imports last 
year were about 6 million bushels, and 
they have reached as much as 30 million 
bushels. This bill does not touch that 
classification. 

There is still another classification of 
wheat for certified seed. This bill does 
not change that classification. 

Recently there has been discovered a 
loophole in our import laws whereby a 
foreign country can treat wheat with 
poisonous substances for the prevention 
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of smut and other diseases, and then 
label it “unfit for human consumption.” 
By doing this, they are able to get by 
our import duties. They pay only a 5- 
percent ad valorem duty on that classi- 
fication of wheat. Otherwise, they would 
have to pay 21 cents a bushel. 

There are only about 2 million bushels 
or less coming into the United States un- 
der this classification. That is a small 
amount, when we consider that we shall 
probably have a surplus of 2 billion 
bushels, and the Canadian surplus will 
probably be 1 billion bushels. 

The main purpose of the bill is to pro- 
tect the seed industry of the United 
States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to amendment. If there be 
no amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on the third reading and passage 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senate bill 666 
be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, Senate bill 666 is indefinitely 
postponed. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks, the report of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, which I believe 
gives an excellent explanation of the bill. 

There being no objection, House Re- 
port (No. 2295) was ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of this bill is to provide that 
seed wheat imported into the United States 
which has been treated by poisonous or other 
substances for seeding purposes shall be 
classified as “wheat” and not as “wheat unfit 
for human consumption” for tariff purposes. 
This would mean that seed wheat, which 
normally sells at prices substantially above 
wheat used for milling purposes, would not 
be permitted to enjoy a tariff discount of 
approximately 10 cents per bushel which 
applies to “wheat unfit for human consump- 
tion.” Wheat in the latter category is nor- 
mally used only for feed or industrial pur- 
poses and sells at prices substantially below 
milling-grade wheat. 


NEED FOR THE LEGISLATION 


The need for this legislation has developed 
within the past 8 or 4 years and is contempo- 
raneous with the practice which has been 
widely adopted by the seed trade of treating 
wheat for seeding purposes with various sub- 
stances, some of which are poisonous, for 
the purpose of inhibiting various wheat dis- 
eases and of preventing destruction of the 
seed by insects or rodents. Prior to this time, 
virtually all of the seed wheat coming into 
the United States was untreated and paid 
the regular duty as “wheat.” 

The following table shows imports of 
wheat into the United States for the past 
10 years and shows quite clearly that the 
problem of seed wheat entered as “wheat 
unfit for human consumption” as developed 
only in the past 3 years. Virtually all of 
the seed wheat entering the United States 
comes from Canada, which produces a 
superior type of seed wheat for many pur- 
poses. The table shows that imports of seed 
wheat from Canada have grown very sub- 
stantially in the past 3 years and indicates 
quite clearly that Canadian seed wheat does 
not need the additional 10 cents per bushel 
price advantage it enjoys by being imported 
as wheat “unfit for human consumption.” 


United States: Imports of wheat for domestic use, fiscal years 1948-67 
[1,000 bushels] 
Wheat Seed Seed wheat 
Imports unfit wheat Seed entered under 
Year Full duty | Quota under for under the wheat “unfit for 
wheat! | amount the human ede: permits | human con- 
quota? | consump- Seed sumption” 
tion Act? classification’ 
7 540 117 5 12 6) 
1,317 795 10 112 110 8 
1, 603 795 1, 097 69 80 9 
174 795 11, 647 74 70 @) 
1, 475 795 29, 921 53 66 ©) 
1,016 795 20, 382 105 101 4 
999 795 4, 300 234 225 9 
1,044 795 2,915 635 248 387 
960 795 8, 710 2, 256 316 1,940 
61,060 795 6, 536 2, 048 188 1, 860 


1 Reported by Bureau of Census, U. S. Department of Commerce; excess over imports under quota plus amounts 
of wheat permits Up presentations for imports not allowed entry. 


2 As reported by the Bureau of the Customs. 


3 All seed is subject to inspection by AMS, U. 8. Department of Agriculture under the Federal Seed Act. 


4 Permits issued by the I 


partment of Agriculture for certified seed wheat in amount of 100 bushels or more and 


not chargeable against the quota; any excesses over imports under the Federal Seed Act are due to unused permits 


or importations of less than full amounts of permits. 
* Estimate derived by subtracting col. 6 from col. 5. 
6 Preliminar: 


y. 
QUOTA RESTRICTIONS 


The importation of wheat into the United 
States is covered by Presidential Proclama- 
tion No. 2489 of May 28, 1941, and No. 2550 
of April 13, 1942, both issued by President 
Roosevelt under authority of section 22 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933. 
Both proclamations are set out in this report 
as exhibits A and B. 

Proclamation No. 2489 establishes an an- 
nual import quota of 800,000 bushels of 
wheat for milling purposes. Of this quan- 
tity, 795,000 bushels is assigned to Canada. 
The proclamation further provides that this 
quota on “wheat” does not include wheat 
unfit for human consumption and that, 
therefore, there is no quota on the importa- 
tion of wheat unfit for human consumption. 

Proclamation No. 2550 provides for further 
exemptions from the wheat quota. One of 
the exemptions is for seed wheat, and under 
the terms of this proclamation: (a) There 
is no quota on certified or registered seed 
wheat nor requirement of entry permit, in 
lots of 100 bushels or less; and (b) there is 
no quota on certified or registered seed wheat 
in lots of more than 100 bushels when entry 
is approved by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Department of Agriculture officials 
testifying at the hearing on this bill said 
that such entry permission had never been 
refused. Thus, for all practical purposes, 
there is no quota of any kind on the entry 
of certified seed wheat into the United States. 

The only question involved, therefore, is 
whether certified seed wheat imported into 
the United States shall be permitted to avoid 
the full tariff duty on wheat simply because 
it has been treated with substances which 
make it unfit for human consumption. 


Cost 


There would be no cost additional admin- 
istrative operations or costs resulting from 
the enactment of this bill and there would 
be some increase in customs revenues result- 
ing from seed wheat no longer being able to 
avoid the full duty payment as “wheat.” 


DEPARTMENTAL POSITION 


Extensive hearings were held on this bill 
at which representatives of the Department 
of Agriculture and various farm organiza- 
tions appeared in favor of the legislation. 
The Treasury Department filed a “no ob- 
jection” report on the legislation. Only the 
Department of State appeared in opposition 
to the bill and its opposition was chiefly on 
an erroneous construction of the proposed 
legislation, 

The Department of State assumed that 
the proposed legislation would bring seed 
wheat within the quantitative quota restric- 
tion applied on “wheat” by Presidential 


Proclamation No, 2489, It is not the inten- 
tion of the committee that seed wheat should 
be brought under this quantitative quota 
and the following letter from the Ceneral 
Counsel of the Treasury Department to the 
counsel of the Committee on Agriculture 
indicates that the committee's interpretation 
of this legislation is correct and that seed 
wheat entering the United States will not 
be chargeable against the quota if certified 
or registered as seed wheat. 
May 22, 1958. 
Mr. JOHN J. HEIMBURGER, 
Counsel, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. HEIMBURGER: You ask in your 
letter of May 8, 1958, whether it is our opin- 
ion that H. R. 11581, a bill to remove wheat 
for seeding purposes which has been treated 
with poisonous substances from the “unfit 
for human consumption” category for the 
purposes of section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1933, would, if enacted, 
result in bringing the wheat covered by the 
bill within the quantitative quota for wheat 
provided for in Presidential Proclamation No, 
2489 of May 28, 1941 (T. D. 50404). 

You state that it is not the intention of 
the committee to bring wheat the subject 
of H. R. 11581 within that quota, the in- 
tention being in fact that such wheat should 
come within the exemption from the quota 
extended to certain seed wheat by Presi- 
dential Proclamation No. 2550 of April 13, 
1942 (T. D. 50609). 

H. R. 11581 would provide: “That for the 
purposes of proclamation numbered 2489 is- 
sued May 28, 1941, pursuant to section 22 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 
(55 Stat. 1649) and paragraph 729 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, wheat for seeding purposes 
which has been treated with poisonous sub- 
stances or otherwise made unfit for human 
consumption shall not be classified as unfit 
for human consumption but shall be classi- 
fied as wheat.” Inasmuch as the terms 
“wheat” and “wheat unfit for human con- 
sumption” in Proclamation 2489 have been 
considered to have the same meaning as the 
corresponding terms in paragraph 729, and in 
view of the fact that the exemption provided 
for in Proclamation 2550 from the quota 
for wheat set out in Proclamation 2489 is 
limited to certified or registered seed wheat, 
the Department is of the opinion that wheat 
the subject of H. R. 11581 would be charge- 
able against the quota unless certified or 
registered seed wheat. 

There is enclosed a draft of a bill which 
it is believed would accomplish the objectives 
of the committee without creating any un- 
usual difficulties for this Department. This 
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draft has not been cleared with other agen- 
cies and no attempt has been made to deter- 
mine its relationship to the program of the 
President. 
Very truly yours, 
NELSON P. Rose, General Counsel. 

All Canadian seed wheat imported into 
the United States is certified or registered 
seed wheat and is, therefore, not subject 
to the import quota on wheat for milling 
purposes. This is indicated by the follow- 
ing memorandum from the Department of 
State provided to the committee at its 
request. 


EXPORTATION OF CANADIAN WHEAT FOR SEEDING 
PURPOSES 


Attention has been drawn to the possibility 
of good Canadian wheat being exported for 
seeding purposes when not graded for that 
‘use. 


As the Department of State understands 
the supposition, it is not one that is likely 
to materialize. This Department has con- 
sulted with representatives of the Canadian 
Government regarding this matter. It has 
been informed that the marketing of Cana- 
dian wheat is controlled by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and all sales are subject to the 
Board’s rules and regulations, 

Under the applicable regulations all Cana- 
dian producers must deliver their wheat to 
an elevator designated by the Wheat Board 
to be graded. No exports are authorized 
unless the wheat is graded. All sales of 
wheat for export are for the account of the 
Board. No wheat, including low-grade dam- 
aged wheat, may be exported in any form 
without approval of the Board. No exports 
of wheat to the United States are permitted 
by Canadian border authorities without 
proper documentation issued by the Board. 
Consequently, it would not be possible for 
a Canadian farmer to load good ungraded 
wheat on a truck at his farm and present 
it at a Canadian point of exit for export to 
the United States without violating Cana- 
dian laws. Any violation of Canadian law 
is subject to heavy penalties. 

Apart from the foregoing, there is the 
further consideration that low-grade wheat 
permitted to be entered by United States 
customs authorities as “wheat unfit for hu- 
man consumption” for feeding purposes con- 
tains at least 30 percent damaged kernels 
and excessive amounts of noxious weed seeds, 
may be partly burnt, smutty, garlicly wheat, 
weevily, ergoty, or water-logged, and cannot 
pass prescribed germination tests. It is 
therefore unsuitable for seeding purposes. 
Moreover, any imports of better grades of 
wheat are subject to the quantitative limi- 
tations of Presidential Proclamation 2489 
and would not be permitted to be entered 
as “wheat unfit for human consumption”. 
Any imports of seed wheat, whether or not 
chemically treated with poisonous sub- 
stances, are subject to the rigid standards of 
the Federal Seed Act. Seeds failing to meet 
such standards are prohibited entry. 

Following is the letter from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture stating that it has no 
objections to the enactment of H. R. 3360 
(an earlier similar bill not containing 
amendments favored by the Department of 
Agriculture and the Treasury Department). 
This was supplemented at the hearing on 
H. R. 11581 by Department witnesses appear- 
ing in favor of the latter bill, with the 
amendments suggested. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., February 25, 1958. 
Hon. Haroup D. COOLEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Cooter: This letter 
sets forth the views of the United States 
Department of Agriculture with respect to 
H. R. 3360, a bill which specifies that seed 
wheat treated with poisonous substances 
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shall not be classified as “wheat unfit for 
human consumption” for the purposes of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 and for Presidential Procla- 
mation 2489, issued pursuant to section 22 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, 
as amended. 

The Department has no objections to the 
enactment of the bill. 

While the bill has two parts, one dealing 
with duty rates under paragraph 729 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, and the other with Proc- 
lamation 2489, establishing import quotas on 
wheat and wheat products, both would re- 
move from the classification “wheat, unfit 
for human consumption,” wheat for seeding 
purposes which has been treated with poi- 
sonous substances. Such treated wheat is 
currently classified by the Bureau of Customs 
as “wheat, unfit for human consumption.” 
As such, it is considered dutiable at the rate 
of 5 percent ad valorem, or approximately 
10 cents per bushel, as compared with a duty 
rate of 21 cents per bushel for “wheat,” and 
is also deemed not to be subject to the quota 
restrictions imposed on wheat and wheat 
products by Proclamation 2489. 

At the time of the enactment of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, only two classifications were set 
up for wheat; i. e., “wheat,” and “wheat, unfit 
for human consumption.” “Wheat, unfit 
for human consumption” was given a lower 
duty rate than “wheat,” because this classifi- 
cation was then considered applicable mainly 
to wheat which was unsuited for milling and 
had value only as animal feed. Prior to the 
Tariff Act of 1930, wheat for seed shipped in 
international trade was not commonly treated 
with toxic substances. Therefore, all seed 
wheat was entered at full duty. 

Presidential Proclamation 2489, issued May 
28, 1941, pursuant to section 22 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, as amended, estab- 
lished quotas for “wheat,” not including 
wheat unfit for human consumption. At 
that time the exempted category, “unfit” 
wheat, was regarded as meaning feed wheat. 
This is shown by the following statement of 
the Tariff Commission in its report to the 
President, dated May 19, 1941, upon which 
the proclamation was based: “The evidence 
now before the Commission does not warrant 
findings with respect to feed wheat or feed 
fiour (i. e., wheat and flour unfit for human 
consumption) * * +” 

Proclamation 2550, issued April 13, 1942, 
suspended the quota provisions of Proclama- 
tion 2489 insofar as they applied to certain 
items, including “seed wheat,” provided that, 
for lots of seed wheat of more than 100 
bushels, the written approval of the Secretary 
of Agriculture is obtained. In its report to 
the President dated March 20, 1942, upon 
which Proclamation 2550 was based, the Tariff 
Commission stated that “the suspension of 
quota restrictions could be made with respect 
to * * * seed wheat * * *, provided sufficient 
safeguards against abuse of suspensions were 
provided.” It would appear, therefore, that, 
at the time these proclamations were issued, 
it was contemplated that seed wheat would 
be subject to the provisions of Proclamation 
2489 as to “wheat” and of Proclamation 2550 
as to “seed wheat.” We understand that the 
practice of entering treated seed wheat as 
“wheat unfit for human consumption,” at 
least on a large scale, developed subsequent 
to the issuance of these proclamations, and, 
in fact, only within the last few years. 
Prior to that time almost all seed wheat 
imported from Canada was entered as certified 
seed wheat. 

The enactment of H. R. 3360 would take 
“seed wheat” out of the exemption under 
Proclamation 2489 of “wheat unfit for human 
consumption” and have the effect of making 
it subject to the “certified or registered seed 
wheat” provisions of Proclamation 2550. It 
would not necessarily result, however, in 
materially decreasing imports of seed wheat, 
except insofar as the increased rate of duty 
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might tend to have a restrictive effect upon 
imports. 

H. R. 3360 is applicable only to “wheat 
for seeding purposes which has been treated 
with poisonous substances.” It is suggested 
that after the word “substances,” there be 
added the words “or otherwise made unfit for 
human consumption.” This would tend to 
avoid a possible loophole whereby seed wheat 
might be treated or mixed with a substance 
that is nonpoisonous but would still render 
it unfit for human consumption. 

In order to clarify that the bill is intended 
to make seed wheat subject to the higher 
rate of duty on wheat under the Tariff Act 
of 1930, as amended, it might be desirable 
to add, after the words “unfit for human 
consumption” in the last line of the bill, the 
words “but shall be classified as wheat.” 

Enclosed is a copy of a letter from the 
Bureau of the Budget and one from the De- 
partment of State to the Bureau of the Budg- 
et indicating the position of these agencies 
on S. 666, a similar bill. 

As indicated in their letter, the Bureau of 
the Budget has no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ezra T. Benson, Secretary. 
Enclosures. 
EXHIBIT A 


PRESIDENTIAL PROCLAMATION No. 2489 


A PROCLAMATION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA IMPOSING QUOTAS 
ON IMPORTS OF WHEAT AND WHEAT FLOUR 


Whereas, pursuant to section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 as 
amended by section 31 of the act of August 
24, 1935 (49 Stat. 750, 773), as amended by 
section 5 of the act of February 29, 1936 
(49 Stat. 1148, 1152), as reenacted by section 
1 of the act of June 3, 1937 (50 Stat. 246), 
and as further amended by the act of Janu- 
ary 25, 1940 (54 Stat. 17), I caused the United 
States Tariff Commission to make an investi- 
gation to determine whether wheat or wheat 
products are being or are practically certain 
to be imported into the United States under 
such conditions and in sufficient quantities 
as to render or tend to render ineffective or 
materially interfere with the program under- 
taken with respect to wheat under the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, 
as amended, or to reduce substantially the 
amount of any product processed in the 
United States from wheat; and 

Whereas, in the course of the investigation, 
after due notice, hearings were held, at which 
parties interested were given opportunity to 
be present, to produce evidence, and to be 
heard, and, in addition to the hearings, the 
Commission made such investigation as it 
deemed necessary for a full disclosure and 
presentation of the facts; and 

Whereas the Commission has made find- 
ings of fact and has transmitted to me a 
report of such findings and its recommenda- 
tions based thereon, together with a tran- 
script of the evidence submitted at the hear- 
ings, and has also transmitted a copy of 
such report to the Secretary of Agriculture: 
Now, therefore, 

I, Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby find, 
on the basis of such investigation and re- 
port, that wheat and wheat flour are prac- 
tically certain to be imported into the 
United States under such conditions and in 
sufficient quantities as to tend to render in- 
effective and materially interfere with the 
program undertaken with respect to wheat 
under the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act, as amended, and to reduce 
substantially the amount of flour processed 
in the United States from wheat produced 
in the United States. Accordingly, I hereby 
proclaim that the total quantities of wheat 
and wheat flour originating in any of the 
countries named in the following table 
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which may be entered, or withdrawn from 
warehouse, for consumption in any period 
of 12 months, commencing May 29, shall 
not exceed the quantities shown opposite 
each of said countries, which quantities I 
hereby find and declare shown by the in- 
vestigation to be necessary to prescribe in 
order that the entry of wheat and wheat 
fiour will not render or tend to render in- 
effective or materially interfere with the 
program undertaken with respect to wheat 
under the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act, as amended, or reduce sub- 
stantially the amount of any product proc- 
essed in the United States from wheat pro- 
duced in the United States: 


Import quotas 


Country 
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I find and declare that the total quantity 
of wheat or wheat flour which may be en- 
tered hereunder with respect to each of the 
countries named herein is not less than 50 
per centum of the average annual quantity 
of wheat or wheat flour, respectively, which 
was imported from each of such countries 
during the period from January 1, 1929, to 
December 31, 1933, both dates inclusive, and 
that during the period named no wheat or 
wheat flour originating in any foreign coun- 
tries other than those enumerated in the 
foregoing table was imported into the United 
States. No wheat or wheat flour originating 
in any other foreign country shall be per- 
mitted to be entered, or withdrawn from 
warehouse, for consumption during the ef- 
fectiveness of this proclamation. 

As used in this proclamation, “wheat 
flour” includes semolina, crushed or cracked 
wheat, and similar wheat products. Except 
as used in the first paragraph, “wheat” and 
“wheat flour” do not include wheat or wheat 
flour unfit for human consumption. 

This proclamation shall become effective 
on the 29th day of May 1941. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 28th 
day of May, in the year of our Lord nine- 
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teen hundred and forty-one, and of the 
independence of the United States 
{seat] of America the one hundred and 
sixty-fifth, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
By the President: 
CORDELL Hut, Secretary of State. 


Exuisit B 
PRESIDENTIAL PROCLAMATION No. 2550 


A PROCLAMATION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA SUSPENDING 
QUOTAS ON IMPORTS OF CERTAIN WHEAT AND 
WHEAT FLOUR 


Whereas, pursuant to section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 as 
amended by section 31 of the act of August 
24, 1935 (49 Stat. 750, 773), as amended by 
section 5 of the act of February 29, 1936 (49 
Stat. 1148, 1152), as reenacted by section 1 
of the act of June 3, 1937 (50 Stat. 246), and 
as further amended by the act of January 25, 
1940 (54 Stat. 17), I issued a proclamation on 
May 28, 1941 (No. 2489), limiting the quanti- 
ties of wheat and wheat flour which may be 
entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for 
consumption; and 

Whereas the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion has made a supplemental investigation 
pursuant to said section 22 with respect to 
certain wheat and wheat flour and has made 
findings with respect thereto; and 

Whereas the Tariff Commission has trans- 
mitted to me a report of such findings and 
its recommendations based thereon, and has 
also transmitted a copy of such report to the 
Secretary of Agriculture: Now, therefore, 

I, Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby find and 
declare, on the basis of such supplemental 
investigation and report, that circumstances 
requiring the provisions of my proclamation 
of May 28, 1941, with respect to the wheat 
and wheat flour hereinafter described do not 
exist. Accordingly, pursuant to the afore- 
said section 22, I hereby proclaim that the 
provisions of my proclamation of May 28, 
1941, are suspended, effective immediately, 
insofar as they apply to the following wheat 
and wheat flour: 

1. Wheat and wheat flour for experimental 
purposes 

(a) Samples of wheat or wheat flour in lots 
of 10 pounds or less, for use by research or 
scientific organizations or by milling or 
baking laboratories for testing, experimental, 
research, or other scientific purposes. 

(b) Wheat or wheat flour in lots of more 
than 10 pounds, for use by research or scien- 
tific organizations or by milling or baking 
laboratories for testing, experimental, re- 
search, or other scientific purposes, when- 
ever the written approval of the Secretary of 
Agriculture or his designated representative 
is presented at the time of entry, or whenever 
bond is furnished in a form prescribed by 
the Commissioner of Customs, in an amount 
equal to the value of the merchandise as set 
forth in the entry, plus the estimated duty as 
determined at the time of entry, conditioned 
upon the production of such written ap- 
proval within 6 months from the date of 
entry. 


2. Seed wheat 


(a) Certified or registered seed wheat for 
use for seeding and crop-improvement pur- 
poses, in bags tagged and sealed by an offi- 
cially recognized seed-certifying agency of 
the country of production, in lots of 100 
bushels or less. 

(b) Certified or registered seed wheat for 
use for seeding and crop-improvement pur- 
poses, in bags tagged and sealed by an offi- 
cially recognized seed-certifying agency of 
the country of production, in lots of more 
than 100 bushels, whenever the written ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Agriculture, or his 
designated representative is presented at the 
time of entry, or whenever bond is furnished 
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in a form prescribed by the Commissioner of 
Customs, in an amount equal to the value 
of the merchandise as set forth in the entry, 
plus the estimated duty as determined at the 
time of entry, conditioned upon the produc- 
tion of such written approval within 6 
months from the date of entry. 


3. Distress diversions of wheat and wheat 
flour 

Any shipment of foreign wheat or wheat 
flour which, because of military, naval, or 
other emergency, act of God, or governmental 
act, has, in the course of its movement to a 
foreign country, been diverted to the United 
States or to any of its Territories or posses- 
sions, whenever the Secretary of Agriculture 
or his designated representative advises the 
Commissioner of Customs that the shipment 
of such wheat or wheat flour to a foreign 
destination is not practicable. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the United States 
of America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 13th 
day of April in the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred and forty-two, and of the in- 

dependence of the United States of 


[Seat] America the one hundred and sixty- 
sixth. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
By the President: 


SuMNER WELLES, 
Acting Secretary of State. 
EXHIBIT © 
PARAGRAPH 729 OF THE TaRIFF Acr oF 1930 

(Notre—The rates of 42 cents, 10 percent, 
and $1.04 have been reduced by trade agree- 
ment to 21 cents, 5 percent, and 52 cents, 
respectively.) 

Par. 729.—Wheat, 42 cents per bushel of 
sixty pounds; wheat, unfit for human con- 
sumption, 10 per centum ad valorem; wheat 
flour, semolina, crushed or cracked wheat, 
and similar wheat products not specially 
provided for, $1.04 per one hundred pounds. 


AUTHORIZATION TO COMMODITY 
CREDIT CORPORATION TO PUR- 
CHASE FLOUR AND CORNMEAL 
FOR DONATION 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, there is on 
the calendar a bill referring to the mill- 
ing of flour and cornmeal. I refer to 
Calendar No. 2246, Senate bill 3858, 
There is also on the calendar, Order No. 
2254, House bill 13268. 

This House bill is identical with my bill, 
S. 3858, Calendar No. 2246. It would sim- 
plify flour and cornmeal donation pro- 
grams by permitting the purchase of 
cornmeal and flour for such purposes by 
Commodity Credit Corporation. At pres- 
ent the Corporation is required to let 
contracts for the processing of wheat and 
corn owned by it, which presents many 
complex administrative problems. 

Use of flour and meal produced from 
grain owned by others should reduce the 
quantities acquired by the Corporation 
under the price-support program, and 
therefore have the same effect on the 
Corporation’s inventories as the process- 
ing and donation of its own stocks would 
have. The Corporation would be au- 
thorized to sell at market prices a quan- 
tity of wheat and corn equal to that used 
in producing the flour and meal. This 
authority would be used in the manner 
described in the statement of Mr. Palmby 
set out in the committee report so as not 
to adversely affect market prices. This 
authority was also referred to when H. R. 
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13268 was considered and passed in the 
House of Representatives on August 4 
in a colloquy between Repesentatives 
QUIE and MCMILLAN. 

There is no objection to the bill. The 
Department of Agriculture has approved 
it, and I know that the milling industry, 
as well as the Department of Agriculture, 
would find it beneficial as related to the 
administrative function. 

I ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of Calendar No. 2254, 
House bill 13268, which I hope can be 
passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
13268) authorizing Commodity Credit 
Corporation to purchase flour and corn- 
meal and donating same for certain do- 
mestic and foreign purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Javits in the chair). Without objection, 
Senate bill 3858 is indefinitely post- 
poned. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, this action 
will obviate the necessity for a confer- 
ence, and therefore the bill can be pre- 
sented immediately for Presidential ac- 
tion. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its business today, it 
stand adjourned until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR CALL OF THE CALEN- 
DAR ON MONDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that on Monday 
next, August 11, there be a call of the 
calendar for the consideration of meas- 
ures to which there is no objection, be- 
ginning with Calendar No. 2142. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
announce that tomorrow, in addition to 
other proposed legislation previously an- 
nounced, action upon which may not 
have been completed, it is planned to 
have the Senate consider Calendar No. 
2104, Senate bill 4146, a bill providing 
for payments as incentives for the pro- 
duction of certain strategic and critical 
minerals, and for other purposes; and 
Calendar No. 2139, Senate bill 4162, a bill 
to further amend the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950, as amended. 


SMALL BUSINESS TAX RELIEF 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I was 
pleased with yesterday’s action of the 
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Senate Finance Committee. The com- 
mittee reported a vitally needed small- 
business tax bill, H. R. 13382, the Small 
Business Tax Revision Act of 1958. It 
is estimated that this legislation will re- 
duce Federal revenues some $260 million 
in the first year after passage. The 
whole of this reduction will be in the 
form of deferral rather than absolute 
loss of revenue to the Treasury. 

I am pleased with this action because 
among its six provisions it includes sev- 
eral which will be of real assistance to 
small business. The most constructive 
sections were taken from S. 3194, the 
Small Business Tax Adjustment Act of 
1958, which was developed by the Senate 
Small Business Committee under the 
very capable leadership of the Senator 
from Alabama, after a year’s study. This 
bill is sponsored by 50 Members of the 
Senate, 25 from each side of the aisle. 
S. 3194 was written only after the Small 
Business Committee went directly to the 
grassroots to determine actual needs. 

Almost 500 witnesses, including rep- 
resentative businessmen from all lines of 
small business and their legal, account- 
ing, financial, and other professional ad- 
visers, in 14 cities in all parts of the coun- 
try appeared before the committee. This 
was truly a small-business tax bill, writ- 
ten for small business by small business. 

Four provisions of H. R. 13382 were 
taken from S. 3194, although several in a 
modified form. They include: Section 
4, providing a special depreciation de- 
duction for small business; section 5, in- 
increasing minimum accumulated earn- 
ings credits; section 6, providing for in- 
stallment payments of estate taxes on 
small-business estates; and, section 7, 
extending many of the benefits of the 
1954 code depreciation benefits to pur- 
chasers of secondhand equipment. 

The heart of S. 3194 was its section 2 
which provided a reinvestment deduction 
designed to foster growth and develop- 
ment of small business. This section 
was modified and cut down in section 4 
of H. R. 13382 as reported so as to be 
hardly recognizable and not nearly as ef- 
fective. It is my understanding that this 
section could be revitalized for a cost of 
an additional tax deferral of $200 million. 

Two hundred million dollars is a great 
deal of money. At the outset I want to 
recognize this fact openly. It is espe- 
cially large at this time when the revenue 
needs of the Federal Government are 
so great. It is understandable why the 
Finance Committee should be extra-cau- 
tious concerning revenue-losing pro- 
posals. It has been made clear that the 
country cannot afford an additional $200 
million of tax deferral for small business 
at this time. 


It is disturbing for me to report to this 
body that at the same time that $200 mil- 
lion is too much tax deferral for small 
business, we have reported to us a meas- 
ure which will extend a windfall benefit 
of $1.4 billion to the liquor industry. I 
want to point out that the liquor industry 
is made up of relatively few businesses 
and dominated by only a couple of con- 
cerns. And yet, when $200 million is too 
large a deferral for the benefit of small 
business, it seems strange that we can be 
asked to vote a $1,400 million deferral for 
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the benefit of a couple of large liquor 
companies. 

I wish to refer the Senate to H. R. 
7125, the Excise Tax Technical Changes 
Act, section 5006, as reported by the 
Finance Committee on July 31, 1958. 
This section was contained in the bill 
as it passed the House. It would permit 
an extension of the deadline for pay- 
ment of the $10.50-a-gallon excise tax on 
bonded whisky held in federally in- 
spected warehouses. Under present law, 
bonded whiskies may be held in inspected 
warehouses up to 8 years without paying 
the excise. The proposed section would 
permit the companies instead to be able 
to hold such stocks in warehouses tax 
free for up to 20 years. To compound 
the seeming illogic, the bill would extend 
this benefit retroactively. 

The history and purpose of the pro- 
vision are very interesting. A recent 
article in Business Week for August 2 
detailed this background. For the in- 
formation of the Senate, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this article may be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ScHENLEY RECOUPS Its Bap BET 


Senate’s Finance Committee approves the 
“whisky amendment” extending by 12 extra 
years excise tax deadline on whisky stocks 
built up during Korean war. 

With a 9-to-2 “aye” vote the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee last week tacked the 
“whisky amendment” to the Government's 
excise tax laws and settled—apparently once 
and for all—a furious feud that has split 
the domestic whisky distilling industry for 
more than 5 years. 

The New York Stock Exchange’s reaction 
was pointed: Schenley Industries, Inc.'s 
stock bounded up 414 points while stocks of 
other distillers gained no more than half 
that. 

LONGER DEADLINE 


The change that the committee approved 
permits a United States distiller of bonded 
whisky to let his stocks age in the warehouse 
for up to 20 years before paying the $10.50- 
a-gallon excise tax on them. At present, the 
law says distillers must pay the tax on whisky 
in bond after 8 years—regardless of whether 
they sell the whisky or even take it out of 
the warehouse. As well as extending the 
deadline, the Senate committee recom- 
mended nraking the change retroactive. 

The House last year approved this amend- 
ment and it is expected the Senate will agree 
quickly to it. But the Finance Committee 
wasn’t enthusiastic about having to decide 
the issue. Said Senator ROBERT S. KERR 
(Democrat, of Oklahoma)—himself a tee- 
totaler—“You can’t fit a halo around any- 
one’s head in this case.” 


SPECTER FOR SCHENLEY 


Halo or no, the committee’s approval is a 
long-sought victory for Schenley. It has a 
heavy stake in domestic production of 
bonded whisky (that is, bourbon or rye that’s 
aged for at least 4 years in a Government- 
inspected warehouse). 

Its interest in extending the 8-year tax 
deadline is even greater. When the Korean 
war started, it stepped up production sharply 
in anticipation—falsely, as it turned out— 
that Government materials allocation con- 
trols would be set up. Other domestic 
whisky distillers did the same but Schenley, 
because of its size and its interest in the 
bonded whisky market, built up heavier 
stocks than most others. 
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Thus this year it had a large—though un- 
disclosed—share of the total 33 million 
gallons of bonded whisky pressing up against 
the tax deadline, and an equally large stake 
in the 93 million gallons due to reach the 
deadline next year. 

Without a change in the law, distillers 
would have to meet a tax bill of $1,400,000,000 
on this whisky in this and the next fiscal 
year. 

GAMBLING 


It was a dramatic switch that put Schenley 
in the position of having to pay a sizable 
part of this bill. Its president, Lewis S. 
Rosenstiel, had made a similar bet on war- 
time controls a decade earlier and had won. 

In 1938 when whisky sales were near their 
lowest, he built up heavy stocks, acquired 
new distilleries. His bet paid off: Schenley’s 
sales and net income increased sevenfold 
from 1940 to 1946 while its competitors’ 
gained between 3 and 4 times. 

His bet in 1950 and 1951 on a similar 
gamble fell through. So did his competi- 
tors’—but their stocks were not heavily in 
bonded whisky, the type affected by the ex- 
cise tax deadline. 


DISTILLERS’ BATTLE 


Two of the other big four domestic dis- 
tillers—Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc., and 
Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc.—have fought the 
whisky amendment as vigorously as Schenley 
has pushed it, National Distillers & Chem- 
ical Corp. backed Seagrams and Walker. 

Seagrams specializes in blended whiskies, 
cares less about the bonded type. Walker 
is a major distiller of Canadian whiskies 
sold in the United States. For 5 years they 
have argued before both House of Congress, 
and before the Tariff Commission that the 
amendment is a private bill for the relief 
of Schenley, giving it an unfair advantage: 
It could leave its huge stocks of bonded 
whiskies in the warehouses and market them 
later as 10-, 15-, or 20-year-old whiskies— 
products that its competitors couldn't match. 

Schenley’s counterattack charged that 
Seagrams and Walker, as wholly owned sub- 
sidiaries of Canadian companies, have an 
advantage because they have a wider choice 
of alternative markets. When their stocks 
of whisky in bond in the United States are 
high, they can avoid getting caught by ex- 
cise tax deadlines by shipping the whisky 
in bulk to Canada, bottling it in their plants 
there, and selling it as blended or straight 
whisky in Canada or the United States. 
Schenley complained it couldn’t do this 
because until recently its Canadian sub- 
sidiary and its markets there have been far 
smaller than its competitors’. 

The Treasury stayed out of the tax argu- 
ment until a year ago. Then it urged that 
Congress adopt a compromise that would 
have extended the bonding period to 20 
years, but not made the change retroactive. 

Instead, the Senate Finance Committee 
backed Schenley. 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, if the 
statements contained in this article are 
true, one company is the prime benefi- 
ciary of this $1.4-billion provision. It 
appears that within the liquor industry 
itself, there is a great difference of 
opinion concerning the value of this pro- 
posal. At least some companies have 
stated that the industry giant, Schenley 
Industries, Inc., would gain a tremendous 
competitive advantage through enact- 
ment of this section. Let me point out 
that such competitive advantage would 
be in addition to the benefit conferred by 
postponing the payment of the excise on 
all that company’s whiskey held in 
bonded warehouses. 

If this provision is enacted, I under- 
stand that revenues will be reduced by 
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$1.4 billion during the next 2 years. If 
the charges of other companies of the 
liquor industry are true, most of the 
benefit will accrue to the one giant— 
Schenley Industries, Inc. This informa- 
tion is distasteful enough, but it appears 
that I have merely scratched the surface 
of what appears to be a very sorry situa- 
tion. 

This is a most deplorable situation. 
Certainly at this time, the Treasury 
cannot afford the deferral of $1.4 bil- 
lion of revenue for the benefit of the 
liquor industry. Certainly at no time 
should Congress enact legislation to 
benefit one company. I would question 
this proposal at any time, but I am 
shocked to have it come before us under 
the present circumstances. 

I wish to announce to all Senators that 
Iam having an amendment to H. R. 7125 
drafted to eliminate this windfall bene- 
fit for liquor interests. I hope that other 
Senators may join with me to prevent 
such a travesty. At a time when $200 
million is too much for small business, 
and when all taxpayers are straining to 
pull their fair share of the tax load, we 
can ill afford this kind of giveaway. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend the Senator from 
Minnesota for taking note of the pro- 
visions written into the tax-relief bill 
which came from the House. It was 
yesterday that the Committee on Fi- 
nance reported to the Senate the Small 
Business Tax Revision Act of 1958, H. R. 
13382. This measure was modified only 
slightly from the version which passed 
the House last month. It now appears 
certain that small-business tax adjust- 
ment will be a reality during this ses- 
sion. 

During 1957, your Small Business 
Committee conducted a thorough study 
of the tax problems of small business. 
The committee held hearings in 14 cities 
in every part of the country. Some 465 
small-business men and their profes- 
sional advisers testified at these hear- 
ings. After very careful consideration 
the committee made its report, Senate 
Report No. 1237, and offered S. 3194, 
the Small Business Tax Adjustment Act, 
on January 30 of this year. I am proud 
to say that 50 Senators joined in spon- 
soring this bill. 

Since S. 3194 was introduced, we have 
cooperated fully with the tax-writing 
committees in order that they might 
have full benefit of our study. During 
our hearings we were impressed with 
the urgent need for small-business tax 
adjustment, and we tried to pass on this 
sense of urgency. The fine response, as 
evidenced by the Finance Committee re- 
ported bill, speaks well for the members 
of the tax-writing groups. 

The 50 Senators who joined in spon- 
soring S. 3194 may well be pleased with 
their contribution. S. 3194 was an 
omnibus measure containing seven sec- 
tions. These seven provisions were de- 
signed to treat the most pressing needs 
found to be facing small business dur- 
ing the Small Business Committee 
study. I am happy to be able to report 
that 5 of these 7 sections have been 
adopted, at least in part, in legislation 
now on the Senate Calendar. Four of 
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the six sections contained in H. R. 13382 
were proposals offered in S. 3194. In 
addition, a fifth section of S. 3194 has 
been included as section 68 of H. R. 
8381, the Unintended Benefits Act. 

The immediate needs of small busi- 
ness had to be measured against the 
pressing revenue needs of the Federal 
Government. For that reason H. R. 
13382 does not offer all the relief to 
which small business has proved it is 
entitled. 

While I am glad that that much was 
retained in the bill by the Committee on 
Finance, I am disappointed that the 
entire program was not accepted. How- 
ever, I recognize the present fiscal situ- 
ation and believe that the Committee on 
Finance did just about as much as we 
could hope to have it do at this time. 

However, the bill does give evidence of 
an honest, earnest effort to assist the 
small business segment of our economy. 
I am confident that the proposed leg- 
islation will ease many of the most 
pressing tax problems. It shows to 
small-business men across the country 
that we on Capitol Hill have not for- 
gotten them. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, speak- 
ing of the small-business situation gives 
me the opportunity, which I now utilize, 
to pay a well deserved tribute to my 
friend and neighbor, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYE]. He was born in Brown County, 
S. Dak., so we are especially proud of his 
achievements as part of our upper Mid- 
west senatorial team. 

The senior Senator from Minnesota 
is really the father of the small-business- 
administration concept in this country. 
I commend him for his efforts, as far 
back as 1953, when he did so much to 
have the Small Business Administration 
established. I also commend hin upon 
his successful fight of a few weeks ago in 
having the Small Business Administra- 
tion now made permanent. Represent- 
ing, in part, a State having many small 
businesses, I feel that a great debt of 
gratitude is owed to Senator THYE for 
his leadership in this field. 

While on my feet—Mr. President, I 
would so like to commend the senior Sen- 
ator from Minnesota for being a great 
friend of the REA, which serves rural 
America so effectively. He has been a 
valiant leader in making certain that 
REA continues to have the funds and 
the authority required to provide not 
only electric lighting and power for the 
farmers, but also, through the RTA, 
telephone communications. 

It is my pleasure to have served on 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry with the senior Senator from Min- 
nesota. He is one of the real dirt 
farmers on the committee; one of the 
few real dirt farmers actually in the 
entire Senate. Members all around the 
committee table frequently have to turn 
to Ep Ture for counsel and advice as to 
how some of the proposed farm legisla- 
tion which is before us will actually op- 
erate. His service to American agricul- 
ture as a member of that committee is 
outstanding. 

The constructive contributions made 
to agriculture legislation by Senator 
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THYE have been both important and 
numerous. He has tried constantly to 
solve the tricky agricultural problems 
which confront our country in peace- 
time. 

Mr. President, the Twin City news- 
Papers serve not only Minnesota, but 
also South Dakota, as well. I have been 
interested in some of the editorial com- 
ment praising Senator THYE for his 
leadership in these matters. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recor an editorial en- 
titled “Thye Victory on Bill To Aid 
Small Business,” published in the St. 
Paul Pioneer Press of July 7, 1958; an 
editorial entitled “SBA Now Permanent” 
published in the Minneapolis Morning 
Tribune of July 7, 1958; an editorial en- 
titled “Small Business Agency Wins 
Senate Victory With Txye’s Aid,” pub- 
lished in the Duluth News-Tribune of 
July 9, 1958; an editorial entitled 
“Major Victory for Senator THYE,” 
published in the Winona (Minn.) Daily 
News of July 3, 1958; an article entitled 
“Alm Hails SBA Amendment Okay,” 
published in the St. Paul Dispatch of 
July 3, 1958; and an editorial entitled 
“Ture Jubilant as Senate Gives SBA 
‘Life’ Rank,” published in the Duluth 
News-Tribune of July 2, 1958. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials and articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the St. Paul Pioneer Press Dispatch 
of July 7, 1958] 
THYE VICTORY On BILL To Arp SMALL BUSINESS 

It is an unusual feat for a Member of Con- 
gress to succeed in upsetting the recommen- 
dation of a major committee. This was ac- 
complished by Senator THYE when he won 
Senate approval for making the Small Busi- 
ness Administration a permanent agency in- 
stead of a temporary one. 

The SBA has been in operation since 1953 
as an aid to small business establishments. 
However, every 2 or 3 years it has been under 
threat of dissolution if Congress should fail 
to renew its temporary authority. 

THYE has been a strong backer of SBA 
since its inception. He was convinced it 
could function more efficiently if given per- 
manent status, and decided to lead a fight 
for this in the current session. The Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee recom- 
mended only a 3-year extension. The Demo- 
cratic leadership, as a matter of policy in 
backing up its committees, supported the 
temporary extension plan. 

Senator THYE worked quietly but effec- 
tively with individual Senators of both par- 
ties, lining up support for an amendment to 
make SBA permanent. When his amend- 
ment came to a rolicall vote on the Senate 
floor, it was carried, 55 to 26, with bipartisan 
backing. Senator HUMPHREY was among 
those voting for the amendment. Senator 
THYe’s success in the SBA case is typical of 
his effective method of operation. 


[From the Duluth News-Tribune of July 9, 
1958] 
SMALL BUSINESS AGENCY WINS SENATE 
Victory WitH THYE’s AID 

Senator THYE is winning congratulations 
for his successful effort to induce the Senate 
to vote to make the 5-year-old Small Busi- 
ness Administration a permanent agency. 
Aside from the importance of the step to 
small business and the country generally, it 
was a notable personal triumph in the face 
of discoureging odds. 

The Banting and Currency Committee had 
originally recomumended another temporary 
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extension of the agency’s life, for 3 years. 
Senator THYE obtained the support of 35 
other Republicans, and along with 19 votes 
from the Democrats carried permanent legis- 
lation 55 to 26. Senator HUMPHREY also 
voted for the bill. 


[From the Minneapolis Morning Tribune of 
July 7, 1958] 
SBA Now PERMANENT 

The Small Business Administration was 
created in 1953 and given a 2-year tenure. 
Congress voted a 2-year renewal in 1955 and 
a 1-year extension in 1957. This year a 3-year 
extension seemed likely in the Senate, but 
Minnesota’s Senator THYE got busy and lined 
up enough votes to make SBA a permanent 
agency after the House had approved. 

Taye gave the Senate an impressive ac- 
count of SBA’s record—11,000 business loans 
for half a billion dollars, besides assisting 
thousands of firms to obtain private credit; 
7,500 disaster victims aided with $81 million; 
billions of dollars of Government contracts 
to small business; cooperation with universi- 
ties in developing special courses in small- 
business management; technical assistance to 
thousands of firms; marketing help; and so 
forth. 

But a drawback to full-hearted cooperation 
with SBA by banks and other governmental 
agencies has been the knowledge that SBA 
had no permanent status. Indeed, for a brief 
period last year SBA was out of business 
when the Senate failed to vote an extension 
in time. Thus, the employees were tech- 
nically out of jobs. There'll be no more such 
threats, thanks in large part to Trre’s belief 
in the unit. 


[From the Winona (Minn.) Daily News of 
July 3, 1958] 
MAJOR VICTORY FOR SENATOR THYE 

Senator Ep THYE’s leadership was clearly 
asserted in Congress again this week when 
the Senate, by a vote of 55 to 26, adopted his 
amendment to make the Small Business Ad- 
ministration a permanent agency of the 
Government, 

The action, which saw 19 Democrats lining 
up with the Republicans, is regarded as a 
major victory for small business generally 
and a great tribute to Senator THYE who 
single-handedly engineered the move. 

Democrats in the Senate previously had 
decided to oppose the Thye amendment and 
favored merely a 3-year extension of the 
agency. This decision had the backing of 
Senator FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas, chairman of 
the Banking and Currency Committee, and 
Senator CLARK, of Pennsylvania, subcommit- 
tee chairman. 

Senator Taye, working quietly behind 
scenes, made his first major move when he 
went behind closed doors to the Republican 
policy committee just 2 hours before debate 
on his amendment opened on the Senate 
floor. There he laid his plans on the line, 
Stressed that the amendment was essential 
to small business, and should have the full 
backing aud support of the Republican Party. 

Senator Know1anp, of California, Senate 
minority leader, swung solidly behind him. 

The Minnesota senior Senator then took 
the Senate floor alone, with only a few Mem- 
bers in the Chamber, and made the pitch for 
his amendment. His second major move was 
to then ask unanimous consent for a record 
yote. This he was given, and absent Sena- 
tors were summoned into the Senate 
chambers. 

Result: The 55-to-26 victory which in- 
cluded all of the Republicans present and 
19 Democrats including Senator MANSFIELD, 
of Montana, Senate Democratic whip, and 
our own HUBERT HUMPHREY, of Minnesota, 
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[From the St. Paul Dispatch of July 3, 1958] 
ALM Hars SBA AMENDMENT O. K. 


Senate passage of Senator THYE’S amend- 
ment providing permanent status for the 
Small Business Administration was hailed 
today as a “tremendous victory which will 
provide SBA services to small firms on a con- 
tinuing basis.” 

The statement came from Robert C. Alm, 
regional director of the Minneapolis office of 
the Small Business Administration. The 
amendment passed the Senate Tuesday. 

Alm said that since SBA’s lending program 
began in 1954, about 450 loans amounting to 
about $20 million have been made to small 
business firms from the Minneapolis regional 
office. 

He added that since the start of the SBA 
set-aside program, also in 1954, more than 
$2.5 billion in Government purchases have 
been set aside exclusively to be bid on by 
small business firms. 

SBA counsels with small firms on financial 
matters and helps them gain access to ade- 
quate credit on reasonable terms, helps small 
firms obtain a fair share of Government con- 
tracts, and provides management and tech- 
nical assistance to them, Alm pointed out. 


— 


[From the Duluth News-Tribune, of July 
2, 1958] 


THYE JUBILANT AS SENATE GIVES SBA LIFE 
Rank 


WaASHINGTON.—The Senate voted Tuesday 
to increase the lending authority of the 
Small Business Administration and make it 
a permanent agency of the Government. 

The move for permanent status came on 
an amendment by Senator THYE, Republi- 
can, of Minnesota, who led a successful 
fight against the Senate Banking Commit- 
tee which had proposed extending the life 
of the agency for 3 years. The roll call 
vote on THye’s amendment was 55 to 26. 
The House already has passed the bill, in- 
cluding the permanent status feature. 

“This is a clear and convincing victory for 
small business in the Nation’s economy,” 
Ture said after adoption of his amendment. 
“I am most gratified at the overwhelming 
support for my 2-week, behind-the-scenes 
fight to convince both Democrats and Re- 
publicans that the SBA should be estab- 
lished once and for all as a permanent 
agency.” 

Taye argued for permanent status on 
grounds that the agency has an effective 
record in loan activity and in aiding small 
business in Government procurement, that 
added prestige will bring it into closer co- 
operation with the Defense Department and 
other Federal agencies, and that it will now 
be able to maintain efficient working person- 
nel both in Washington and in the 15 re- 
gional offices. 


Ture, who is ranking Republican mem- 
ber of the Senate Small Business Commit- 
tee, received the congratulations of the 
White House, SBA Administrator Wendell 
Barnes, and George Burger, president of the 
National Federation of Independent Busi- 
nesses, 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, together 
with others of my colleagues, I was de- 
lighted to read two of the always inter- 
esting columns entitled “Washington 
Scene,” written by George Dixon, and 
published in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of July 7 and 8, 1958. The 
first article is entitled “Senators Anony- 
mous Team Is Chosen”; the second is en- 
titled “ ‘Anonymous-Like’ HAYDEN.” 

Among the “Senators Anonymous” 
Mr. Dixon points out that in his quiet, 
persistent manner, Ep THYE has had a 
tremendous impact upon national legis- 
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lation dealing with farm problems and 
with small business. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
two articles by George Dixon be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of July 7, 1958] 


SENATORS ANONYMOUS TEAM Is CHOSEN 
(By George Dixon) 


No United States Senator can achieve com- 
plete anonymity, but a few come close to 
making it. This produces a paradox so 
fantastic that people outside Washington 
have difficulty crediting it. The best-known 

senators are often those with the least influ- 
ence within the Senate, while some of the 
least known are among the most influential. 

This then is the story of Senators Anony- 
mous. 

I am striving not to make invidious com- 
parisons, but I'm afraid it’s going to be too 
much for me. You have heard mention, I 
have no doubt, of Senator Estes KEFAUVER, of 
Tennessee. But are you aware that Senator 
Cart HAYDEN, of Arizona, wields 10 times as 
much power and influence? 

Somewhere, at some time, you may have 
heard of Senator JoHN F. KENNEDY, of Massa- 
chusetts. Did you suspect that he is out- 
ranked, out-influenced, and out-power- 
housed many fold by Senator JAMES E. MUR- 
RAY, of Montana? 

The chances are you are aware that Minne- 
sota has a Senator named HUBERT H. HUM- 
PHREY. But do you realize he is the junior 
Senator, outranked by the comparatively 
anonymous Epwarp J. THYE? 

Senator Stuart SYMINGTON, of Missouri, 
is not unknown to the general reading pub- 
lic, but he hasn't the standing and influence 
within the Senate of North Dakota’s MILTON 
R. Younes, 

The labor-rackets probe has made you fa- 
miliar with the name and sometimes smiling 
face of Senator JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, of Ar- 
kansas. But he is outranked by Vermont's 
GEORGE D. AIKEN. 

Because she is the only lady in the Senate, 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH is almost a household 
name. But how many people outside New 
England realize that Maine has another ex- 
tremely effective Senator in FREDERICK G. 
PAYNE? 

These, then are my selections for Sena- 
tors Anonymous—HAYDEN, MURRAY, THYE, 
YOUNG, AIKEN, and Payne. The first two are 
Democrats, the remaining four Republicans. 

You may have remarked the absence of 
southerners from my anonymity team. No 
southern Senator can be really anonymous in 
this period of civil-right strife. He can’t 
help being caught up and publicized by con- 
troversy. The one who comes the closest to 
making the squad is A. WILLIS ROBERTSON. 
Maybe you didn’t know that Virginia had a 
Senator besides Harry F. BYRD. 

Far and away the most powerful man in 
the Senate is Arizona’s 80-year-old HAYDEN. 
He's been in Congress longer than any man 
in history—a year longer than the rather ex- 
tensively publicized Speaker Sam RAYBURN, 

An illustration of how HAYDEN is sought 
after: At the beginning of this 85th Con- 
gress, Senator DENNIS CHAVEZ, of New Mex- 
ico, was notified that seniority entitled him 
to a desk in the front row. CHAvEZ asked 
Just one question: 

“Where is Cart going to sit?” 

“In the next to last row,” he was told. 

“That’s where I sit, too,” declared CHAVEZ. 

I have many, many, more things to tell 
you about my team of Senators Anonymous, 
but they can’t all be crowded in here. I will 
regale you with more about the silent squad 
in a subsequent column. 
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[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of July 8, 1958) 
“ANONYMOUSELIKE” HAYDEN 
(By George Dixon) 

I began discussing the matter of less 
publicized Senators in a previous piece, but 
got so wound up I couldn’t get it all in one 
column, This is a piece I've been wanting 
to do for a long time, and have amassed 
an overwealth of material. Here goes for 
more on the subject: 

As I pointed out, the most powerful, but 

in some ways, the least known Senator is 
Cart Haypen, of Arizona. He is the dean 
of the Senate, but manages to remain al- 
most as anonymous in Washington as the 
rest of the country. 
. He is a soft-spoken man, but every time 
his name gets in the press he shouts. When 
he sees any mention of himself, even the 
most laudatory, he summons his staff, and 
bellows: 

“Who in hell told 'em this?” 

I asked Senator Haypen why he shuns the 
limelight. He replied that he made up his 
mind to stay in the background his first 
week in Congress—which was 46 years ago. 
He said his decision was cemented by a 
now long-departed Senator—whose name 
HaypDEN says he can’t even remember—who 
took him aside and said: 

“Young feller, you've got a choice—either 
be a workhorse or a showhorse.” 

Hayvben is the captain of my team of Sena- 
tors Anonymous. 

My No. 2 anonymouselike solon is Senator 
James E. Murray, of Montana. He is the 
fourth-ranking Member of the Upper House 
of Congress. He is 82, and chairman of the 
potent Interior Committee. His philosophy 
of reticence is best illustrated by this: 

Morray told his office staff a while back 
that he was violently opposed to a mining 
program advanced by Secretary of the Inte- 
rior Fred A. Seaton. The staff figured this 
was a heaven-sent opportunity for a Demo- 
crat to sock the Republican administration. 

The staffers got together like fiery dragons 
and prepared a rip-snorting, sure-to-grab- 
headlines speech for Murray to deliver on 
the Senate floor. 

Murray rendered his helpers morose for 
days. He tossed the brimstone speech in the 
wastebasket, saying apologetically: 

“Aw, I don’t talk like that.” 

My No. 3 anonymouser really has had to 
dodge purposefully to keep out of the lime- 
light glare because he was twice elected Gov- 
ernor of Minnesota before he came to the 
Senate, and Minnesota former Governors have 
a habit of making themselyes known to the 
Nation. I’m sure you have heard of Harold 
Stassen. But 62-year-old Enwarp J, THYE 
has made almost a fetish of keeping in the 
shade. 

He is far from taciturn, however. He is 
approachable at all times. He spent more 
than 2 hours explaining his philosophy of 
reticence to me. 

“My experience has been,” he told me, 
“that a Senator can be five times as effective 
in a quiet corner, or a committee chamber, 
as on the Senate floor. More good legislation 
is delayed, defeated, or distorted by fan- 
faring than by any other agency. 

“Give me 20 minutes in the corner of a 
cloakroom with a reasonable Senator—of 
whom there are many on both sides of the po- 
litical aisle—and I can do more to win him 
around to my way of thinking than I could 
with a 24-hour filibuster.” p 

THYE seems to have proved this. As a 
member of the Appropriations Committee 
he has gotten increased funds for cancer, 
heart, and cerebral palsy research, without 
receiving very much public credit. 

He is now in a tough fight for political 
survival. The Democrats have put the vigor- 
ous, 42-year-old, Representative EUGENE J. 
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McCartTHy up against him for his Senate 
seat. 

But Ture isn’t even making much noise in 
his campaigning. He hasn't even pointed out 
that a victory for his opponent will mean 
another McCarrny in the Senate. 

I’ve run out of space again without finish- 
ing with my Senators Anonymous. I'll con- 
clude it tomorrow. 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to associate myself with the well de- 
served tribute paid to the senior Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. THYE] by my 
friend and colleague, the senior Sena- 
tor from South Dakota (Mr. MUNDT]. 

Big Ep THYE, as his friends affection- 
ately call him, is one of the hardest 
working and most effective Senators of 
this body. The people of Minnesota ap- 
preciate this because when they sent 
him here to represent their State for 
his second term, they elected him by the 
largest total vote ever given a candi- 
date from Minnesota for the Senate 
from that State. And he led the Re- 
publican ticket both in total vote and 
percentage. I am sure that he will re- 
peat this victory in 1958. 

As a fellow member with Senator 
THYE on the Appropriations Committee, 
I can vouch for the fact that not only 
is he a most effective member of the 
Committee, but his subcommittee as- 
signments are extremely important. 
They cover a wide range of governmen- 
tal activities from soil conservation and 
forestry to the Defense Department, 
Labor, Public Works, and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 


FRIEND OF SMALL BUSINESS 


Small business never had as great a 
friend as it has in Ep Toye. He fought 
for the Small Business Administration 
and finally this year, he saw his work 
crowned with the giving of that Admin- 
istration a permanent status. 

Senator. THYE has a long record of 
firsts since he has been a Member of the 
Senate. He was the author of the first 
mandatory supports for dairy products, 
He was co-author of Public Law 480, au- 
thorizing the sale of surplus farm prod- 
ucts to foreign countries and also the 
originator and co-author of the Soil 
Bank plan. He is the author of the 
Thye-Mundat family farm bill designed to 
strengthen the position of the Nation's 
family farms. He was instrumental in 
establishing what is now known as the 
Farm Home Administration. 

ONE OF FATHERS OF SCHOOL MILK PROGRAM 


It was he who introduced legislation to 
establish and continue the school-milk 
program and to increase appropriations 
for school-lunch programs. He was re- 
sponsible for the Thye amendment to 
the Mutual Security Act concerning in- 
ternational cartels and artificial trade 
barriers. This amendment helped pre- 
vent world monopoly of various prod- 
ucts by a single company or group of 
companies which could have maintained 
a stranglehold over vital materials and 
foodstuffs. A list of his accomplishments 
is long and varied. 

Ep THYE is not a bombastic individual, 
he accomplishes more in his quiet way 
and by being on the job representing not 
only the good people of his State of Min- 
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nesota, but also fighting for what he be- 
lieves is for the best welfare of all citizens 
the United States. 

With a record like that—with his dili- 
gence—with his outstanding abilities— 
we are looking forward to having him 
working side by side with us for the next 
6 years. 


AVAILABILITY OF EQUITY CAPITAL 
AND LONG-TERM CREDIT FOR 
SMALL- BUSINESS CONCERNS— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I submit 
a report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the House 
to the bill (S. 3651) to make equity capi- 
tal and long-term credit more readily 
available for small-business concerns, 
and for other purposes. I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Javits in the chair). The report will be 
read for the information of the Sen- 
ate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of August 7, 1958, p. 16554, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to recommend that the Senate 
approve the action of the conference 
committee on S. 3651, the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958. In my 
opinion, this bill represents one of the 
most important actions of the 85th Con- 
gress. It will enable the formation of 
private small business investment com- 
panies to help supply long-term debt and 
equity-type capital to small-business 
concerns. The bill also authorizes loans 
to State and local development com- 
panies and authorizes Federal grants 
for studies, research, and counseling re- 
lating to managing, financing, and oper- 
ating small-business concerns. 

The bill was explained and discussed 
at length when it passed the Senate on 
June 9, 1958. Consequently, my remarks 
will be devoted primarily to changes 
agreed to by the conference committee. 
Although the Senate receded upon sev- 
eral matters of substance, only two of 
these are of major importance. 

As passed by the Senate, S. 3651 au- 
thorized the Small Business Administra- 
tion to charter small business investment 
companies during the period from the 
date of enactment through June 30, 
1961. The House of Representatives de- 
leted this authority, thus requiring that 
all small business investment companies 
be chartered under State law. The ma- 
jority of the Senate conferees were fear- 
ful that the amendment of the House 
would have made it most difficult, if not 
impossible, for small-business companies 
to operate as contemplated by the bill, 
in some States. The House conferees 
were persuaded of this view, and the 
Senate language was accepted with a 
slight modification. As reported by the 
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conference, small business investment 
companies must be chartered under 
State law unless the Small Business Ad~ 
ministration determines that such com- 
panies cannot be chartered under the 
laws of a State and operate in accord- 
ance with the purpose contemplated by 
S. 3651. This authority in the Small 
Business Administration will terminate 
on June 30, 1961, by which time it is be- 
lieved that all States will have had an 
opportunity to enable the formation of 
small business investment companies 
with adequate powers to operate in ac- 
cordance with the Small Business In- 
vestment Act of 1958, 

The other matter of significance in- 
volves the establishment of the SBA re- 
volving fund under which loans will be 
made to small business investment com- 
panies and State and local development 
companies. The bill as passed by the 
Senate established a $250 million revolv- 
ing fund to be made available by Treas- 
ury borrowing, of which $50 million 
could have been borrowed during the 
first year of operations, and an addi- 
tional $100 million during the second 
year of operations. The House amended 
this portion of the Senate bill to require 
that the revolving fund be established by 
direct appropriations. The House con- 
ferees were adamant in their support of 
the House amendment and were unwill- 
ing to compromise this question in any 
way. The majority of the Senate con- 
ferees reluctantly agreed to accept the 
House amendment. 

_Inm agreeing to this amendment, it 

should be clearly understood that the 
majority of the Banking and Currency 
Committee are not persuaded that pro- 
grams of this kind are more properly es- 
tablished by appropriated funds. On 
the contrary, we believe that Govern- 
ment lending programs represent a form 
of investment as distinguished from an 
expenditure and are quite properly fi- 
nanced by borrowing from the Treasury. 
For the information of the Senate, I 
will quote a portion of the statement 
of the managers on the part of the 
House of Representatives on this sub- 
ject: 

In view of the fact that it has been 
argued recently that public debt financing 
could not be provided in this bill under 
the Constitution and the rules of the 
House, the committee of conference wishes 
to emphasize that in agreeing to the House 
amendment on this point they do not in 
any way concede the validity of any such 
argument. The House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee agreed to strike the pub- 
lic debt transaction provisions for entirely 
different reasons, among them being the 
fact that the other SBA programs are fi- 
nmanced through appropriations. Also, the 
Bureau of the Budget has already approved 
a request of $50 million in appropriations 
for this new program, and the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee is actively consider- 
ing this request; the conference committee 
is confident that this sum will be made 
available. The acceptance of the House 
amendment should not, therefore, be taken 
as a precedent by those who would deny the 
long-recognized jurisdiction of the legisla- 
tive committees of both Houses to include 
provisions for public debt transactions in 
bills they report. 


Although I am sure many Members 
of the Senate are disappointed, as I am 
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disappointed, that it was necessary to 
recede to the House on this question, 
the Senate conferees felt that this ac- 
tion was necessary in order to obtain 
passage of the bill. I am satisfied that 
S. 3651 is good legislation, and I urge 
the adoption of the conference report 
by the Senate. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I am 
in agreement with the statement which 
has been made by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], 
particularly with respect to the change 
in the conference report, to which he 
called attention, wherein the conferees 
accepted the position taken by the 
House, to the effect that the necessary 
money for the revolving fund of the 
Small Business Administration should be 
by direct appropriation, rather than by 
loans from the Treasury. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania called 
attention to the fact that there is a 
statement on the part of the managers 
of the House to the effect that this is 
not to be taken as a precedent. It was 
fully understood by the conferees, in 
agreeing to accept this proposal, that we 
were not to hold ourselves bound in fu- 
ture actions. Many of the best programs 
we have are supported by this method of 
financing. As a matter of fact, it is a 
sound method; it is a logical] plan. 

When appropriations are required, di- 
rect appropriations must be made, and 
those funds are more or less blocked off 
for the period of time over which they 
are made. 

In the case of financing by borrowing 
from the Treasury, only the amount of 
money which actually will be needed will 
ever be drawn out, and it will be drawn 
only at the time it is needed. For 10 
years or more, Congress has found this 
method to be a convenient way to fi- 
nance many of the programs in respect 
to which the exact amounts to be uti- 
lized may not be ascertainable at the 
time when the appropriations are made. 
By yielding on this particular point, no 
one should consider that we are con- 
ceding that this method will be the one 
to be used exclusively in the future. 

Incidentally, Mr. President, in connec- 
tion with the statement by the man- 
agers on the part of the House, I desire 
to point out that one great factor which 
led us to concede on this matter was 
that it had already been estimated that 
$50 million, as I recall, would be needed 
in order to get this activity underway, 
during the first year, and that a budget 
request for that amount had already 
been submitted to the Congress, and was 
in the process of being written into the 
supplemental appropriation bill. In 
other words, we are certain that the ap- 
propriation has budget approval, is be- 
fore the committee, and at this time is 
in the process of being acted on by the 
committee. 

Mr. President, I am delighted to see 
the culmination of this proposed legis- 
lation. As I recall, the first bill of this 
type was introduced several years ago by 
the distinguished Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’ManHoney]. Later, when 
he left the Senate temporarily, I intro- 
duced a similar bill. That must have 
been approximately 6 years ago. The 
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Senator from Arkansas [Mr, FULBRIGHT] 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHN- 
son], the distinguished majority leader, 
introduced bills in this field. In fact, 
a number of bills of this sort were in- 
troduced. The subcommittee, under the 
able chairmanship of the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. CLARK], 
held hearings and many meetings, and 
worked out the best solution which 
could possibly be found. 

I suppose that the final form of this 
measure does not satisfy anyone en- 
tirely. But I believe it represents a 
fairly good conciliation of the divergent 
views of the many persons who wish to 
see small business have a source of funds 
with which to meet its capital require- 
ments. 

I hope this measure will work success- 
fully throughout the Nation, In other 
words, the program, as now finally de- 
vised, is one of cooperation between the 
Federal Government and the several 
States of the Union, I believe the pro- 
gram should work. I hope it will, and 
I believe it will. 

I desire to express my thanks to the 
distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK]; to the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Fuvut- 
BRIGHT], the chairman of the full com- 
mittee; to the majority leader, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Jounson], who is absent today; to 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’ManHoney]; and to a great many other 
Senators who have worked very long and 
very hard in behalf of the enactment of 
legislation of this type. 

This is one of the measures which the 
Select Committee on Small Business has 
been advocating for years, in an effort 
to provide better credit resources for 
small business. 

A few minutes ago I referred to some 
of the tax provisions for the benefit of 
small business which are about to be 
written into the law. Sometimes it has 
seemed to the Small Business Commit- 
tee rather futile and frustrating to work 
for the enactment of proposed legisla- 
tion which would be helpful to small 
business—which, after all, constitutes 
the economic backbone of the country. 
But I believe that when this session of 
Congress has concluded, it will be found 
that during this session the Congress 
will have done more for small business 
than has been done during any other 
session in which I have served, 

As I have said, although I do not be- 
lieve that these bills measure up fully 
to the bills I should like to see enacted, 
or measure up to the ones the commit- 
tee recommended for enactment, never- 
theless I am particularly pleased to see 
this conference report adopted and the 
bill sent to the President. I hope it will 
quickly become law, and will constitute 
a workable program for the small busi- 
ness interests of the country. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, although 
it is true that I had the honor of being 
the chairman of the subcommittee 
which brought this measure to the floor, 
there is no doubt that if any one Senator 
is entitled to the major share of the 
credit for the development of the meas- 
ure, it is the distinguished junior Sena- 
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tor from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], who 
certainly has taken the lead in this re- 
gard during the 85th Congress, and in 
fact has worked diligently in this field 
for many years, long before I came to 
the Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask for the approval 
of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. JAV- 
irs in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, there will 
be a large demand, by small business 
concerns all over the Nation, for copies 
of the act. Therefore, I ask that the 
act, as set forth by means of the con- 
ference report as agreed to today, be 
printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordererd. 


ADMINISTRATION OF FARM 
PROGRAMS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I call up 
Calendar No. 1677, Senate bill 1436, and 
request its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be read by title, for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1436) to amend section 8 (b) of the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act, as amended, to provide for admin- 
istration of farm programs by democrati- 
cally elected farmer committeemen. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request for the immedi- 
ate consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry with an 
amendment. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
11 A. M. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like to announce to the Senate 
that it is the intention of the leadership 
to have the Senate convene at 11 a. m. 
tomorrow, instead of at 12 o'clock, as 
previously ordered. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that when the Senate ends 
its session tonight, it adjourn until 11 
a. m. tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, for 
the further information of the Senate, 
let me say that it is my understanding 
that this evening there will be some 
activities in which some of our colleagues 
are interested. 

I hope that action on Senate bill 1436 
will be completed by 6:15 this evening. 
If not, debate on the measure may be 
continued beyond that hour, but with 
the understanding that no votes will be 
taken after that time, and that on to- 
morrow a vote on the measure will be 
taken as soon as possible. 

cIv——1041 
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PROBLEMS OF INFLATION 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, a year ago we were all con- 
cerned about continued inflation. It 
was often referred to as our greatest in- 
ternal threat. The Congress responded 
with a valiant, if not altogether succes- 
ful, effort to trim the budget. Later 

"came sputnik, the recession, and a tense 
Middle East situation. As a result, the 
question of inflation has been largely for- 
gotten, though rising prices still persist. 

In fact, there are those who argue that 
during this period of recession we should 
have no concern of past or any potential 
inflation. To do so, it is charged, is to 
portray a cynical disregard for the hard- 
ships and even suffering endured by the 
unemployed and their families. With 
this position I heartily disagree. The 
current recession is a consequence of the 
inflationary boom produced by excessive 
wage, debt, and spending actions of the 
preceding 3 years. Instead of permit- 
ting natural adjustments to correct these 
excesses, I sense we are setting the stage 
for their revival. 

In my study of the current inflation, 
the overwhelming evidence points to the 
wage-cost factor as the most important 
immediate cause. The increases in wage 
costs in industry over the past decade 
have far exceeded the increases in pro- 
ductivity. This fact has been testified to 
over and over again by witnesses and in 
economic papers presented to the Fi- 
nance Committee in its inquiry into the 
financial condition of the United States. 

In this connection, I wish to call at- 
tention to the excellent analyses and in- 
terpretation of the committee’s hearings 
which have been prepared and delivered 
on this floor by the junior Senator from 
Utah (Mr. Bennett]. In the third of 
his series, which appears in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of July 21, 1958, on 
pages 14349-14353, the Senator from 
Utah has presented a thorough, fair, and 
factual analysis which conclusively dem- 
onstrates the dominant influence of wage 
increases in excess of productivity in the 
rising price level. 

In view of his excellent and detailed 
presentation, I shall only supplement his 
efforts in a few regards. According to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, unit 
labor costs for all manufacturing indus- 
try increased by 27.7 percent from 1947 
to 1956. During the same period, aver- 
age hourly earnings increased 60 per- 
cent. In other words, increased produc- 
tivity in industry offset only about half 
the increased labor costs during the pe- 
riod. The remainder had to be covered 
by higher prices. 

Similarly, the index of output per 
man-hour increased only 1.1 percent 
from 1955 to 1957, while average hourly 
earnings—excluding overtime—increas- 
ed from $1.82 to $2.01, or 10 percent. 

Despite all the evidence of this infla- 
tionary wage push, union leadership 
ignores the fact or even denies that it 
exists. Instead, through their publica- 
tions and all propaganda devices of their 
organizations, they continually attack 
the excessive profits of greedy employers. 
They point to administered prices, 
charging these are arbitrarily set, with 
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little regard to costs or ability of pur- 
chasers to buy. 

Rising prices are often charged to be 
evidence of monopoly in particular prod- 
ucts. In short, every statistical device 
and emotional appeal is made to union 
membership and the public to justify 
their wage and other demands. Thus, 
they would absolve themselves of any 
responsibility for increasing prices and, 
on the other hand, take credit for cor- 
recting and adjusting injustices and in-- 
equities, which they themselves have in 
large measure created. 

In view of recession conditions, I have 
reviewed compilations of Bureau of 
Labor Statistics covering wage increases 
in 1958. I find that wage increases this 
year extend the pattern of previous 
years in spite of the sharp shrinkage in 
profits in industry. In only those situ- 
ations involving 1,000 employees or 
more, there are 3,300,000 persons covered 
in industry contracts previously made 
for wage increases to become effective 
this year, with the bulk of raises from 
7 to 10 cents an hour. In addition, 
584,000 workers are covered in major 


situations in the construction industry, 


with the majority of these increases fall- 
ing within the range of 15 to over 25 
cents per hour. In addition, I note that 
78 percent of the workers covered in 
deferred contract increases in industry 
also are covered by cost-of-living esca- 
lator clauses. 

As to new contracts entered into thus 
far in 1958, a summary is available only 
for the first quarter. In settlements 
involving over 1,000 workers, increased 
wages were granted to 651,000. About 
60 percent of these are included in the 
brackets of 9 to 11 cents, or of 15 to 17 
cents per hour. For the second quarter, 
the long listing of new cortracts is not 
tabulated, but a review indicates a con- 
tinuation, if not an acceleration, of the 
results in the first quarter. 

I cannot avoid the conclusion that 
the wage increases of 1958 are no less 
inflationary than in preceding years, 
and that wage demands are made re- 
gardless of boom or recession, rising 
prices, or unemployment. 

The monetizing of the public debt at 
an earlier time was referred to as an 
engine of inflation. The yearly round of 
wage increases unrelated to productivity 
increases now deserves that title. 

The heart of this problem is the lop- 
sided balance of power between manage- 
ment and labor in modern collective bar- 
gaining. It rests on the privileges and 
immunities of labor organizations pro- 
vided by law. These have been stretched 
and distorted, I believe, by administra- 
tive and enforcement procedures, as well 
as by loopholes in the law far beyond the 
original intention of labor legislation. 
This is evident by the many proposals, 
national and State, to modify somehow 
its operation and effects. 

The labor unions have taken full ad- 
vantage of the legal powers and immuni- 
ties conferred by law. Under it they have 
developed a massive and coordinated 
power to gain their ends. By the nature 
of things, union leadership is required 
to obtain increases and benefits on a 
basis relative to, equal, or better than 
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those obtained by other unions. The 
annual showing of sizable wage gains 
and other benefits is a must for success- 
ful union operation. If resulting price 
increases cut down on purchases by con- 
sumers, and employment is thereby re- 
duced, and the values of savings shrink 
through inflation—all these are matters 
of secondary concern and for others to 
worry about. The only answer union 
leadership offers is further wage in- 
creases on the one hand and Government 
spending on the other. Increased pur- 
chasing power—that is, more dollars for 
the same output—is thus made the er- 
roneous solution for our economic prob- 
lems. 

I see nothing to indicate that the 
present unbalance in the bargaining 
position between labor and management 
will not continue indefinitely. Nor do I 
see any prospect that wage demands will 
not continue to outrun productivity 
gains. Not until legislative reform pro- 
vides the basis or mechanism by which 
the average level of wage increases is 
related to the average improvements in 
productivity will the problem of wage 
inflation be solved. The only other alter- 
native is the imposition of wage and price 
controls. When the latter step is taken, 
we will have completed the life-cycle of 
our free enterprise competitive economic 
system. I hope we have the good sense 
to correct the shortcomings of our pres- 
ent collective bargaining arrangements, 
before we are pushed down the road 
either of continuous inflation or of com- 
plete State regimentation. 

Mr. President, there has been consid- 
erable discussion to the effect that the 
Employment Act of 1946 should be 
amended to include economic stability as 
one of its objectives, along with maxi- 
mum employment and purchasing power. 
I have no objection to such an amend- 
ment. I welcome any move which would 
focus attention on inflation and the 
declining value of the dollar. 

I had always assumed that it was a 
primary Constitutional responsibility of 
Congress to protect the integrity and 
value of the money and credit of the 
United States. 

I remind the Senate that the price in- 
dex has increased 48 percent and the 
value of the dollar has decreased 33 per- 
cent since the Employment Act was 
passed in 1946. And more recently the 
consumer price index has increased 7.7 
percent from March 1956 to May 1958, 
while the value of the dollar declined 4 
cents to its all-time low of 48 cents. 

Would such a stated policy in the Em- 
ployment Act have checked the total 
growth of total debt from $458 billion 
at the end of 1946 to $853 billion at the 
end of 1957? 

Would it have been a deterrent to in- 
creased public spending from 1955 
through 1957, during the inflationary 
boom period? 

Or during this Congressional session, 
would such a policy amendment have 
curtailed any of the additional spending 
which will contribute to the $11 or $12 
billion estimated deficit for fiscal 1959? 

I am afraid the questions answer 
themselves—in the negative. 

Government actions in spending, lend- 
ing, guaranteeing mortgages, low cost 
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loans to local governments, easy money 
terms to facilitate home building and 
area redevelopment, authorizations for 
spending out of debt receipts, and many 
other programs are not designed to halt 
inflation but to give it another upward 
thrust. 

During the past 2 years the public 
debt has depreciated in value over $20, 
billion. Creating new debt in 1959 and 
succeeding years can only have the ef- 
fect of extending the decline in our cur- 
rency. 

If we permit this trend to continue, 
the economic decisions of our people will 
become more and more directed by fear 
of inflation and the lack of faith in our 
currency. A sound economy is not one 
in which the people seek to hedge against 
inflation. Our economy can only have 
sound and continued strength and 
growth when the people have confidence 
that the Government will honor its fi- 
nancial obligations in full and protect 
the integrity of its currency. 


IMPORTANCE OF PREVENTION 
DRUNKEN DRIVING 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr, Pres- 
ident, I wish to have printed in the 
ReEcORD, as a part of my remarks, an 
article entitled “Keep Your Eye On 
What You Are Doing,” which was writ- 
ten by Mrs. Florence Zimbelman, of the 
Neighborhood Club, of Custer, South 
Dakota. Mrs. Zimbelman has vividly 
pointed out the necessity to require fi- 
nancial responsibility on the part of 
automobile drivers, and also the need to 
curb drunken driving. 

The article is a most interesting one; 
and I am moved to bring it to the atten- 
tion of the Senate, because certainly the 
time has come when public opinion must 
find some means of curbing the driving 
of automobiles by persons who are drunk. 

I am moved to call attention to this 
matter today, Mr. President, because I 
have just now read, on the front page 
of the Rapid City Daily Journal of Au- 
gust 2, 1958, of 2 accidents in which 5 
persons were killed; and drunken driving 
is stated to have been the contributing 
cause. 

In one of the articles, the reporter 
wrote: 

There was evidence the two young Texans 
had been drinking heavily. * * * Liquor 
bottles were found in the car, and it later 
was learned the pair was seen between Dead- 


wood and Spearfish in an intoxicated con- 
dition. 


In the other article, it was stated: 

The three-man jury also found that 
Walenta was in an intoxicated condition 
and that the truck was being driven in a 
negligent manner. 


At something more than 70 miles an 
hour. 

I think this situation warrants na- 
tional attention, because we are spend- 
ing a great deal of money to build high- 
ways. To permit the driving of cars by 
persons who are intoxicated tends to 
undo a great deal of what we are trying 
to do in providing modern highways. 

I ask unanimous consent that the two 
newspaper accounts on the one front 
page be printed at this point in the 
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Recor, and that they be followed by the 
article by Mrs. Zimbelman, of the Neigh- 
borhood Club. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Rapid City (S. Dak.) Daily Jour- 
nal of August 2, 1958] 


Four DIE In ACCIDENT IN NORTH BLACK 
HILLS—HEAD-ON COLLISION Boosts STATE 
DeatH TOLL To 131 
SpPEARFISH.—The West River was credited 

with four more deaths in South Dakota's 

mounting highway toll Friday when a head- 
on crash was fatal for Texas and Wyoming 
residents. 

Authorities identified the victims as Mr. 
and Mrs. Jerry Carr, both 60, Carlile, Wyo.; 
Lyle Billington, 21, Hereford, Tex., and Bob 
Perry, 62, also of Hereford. 

Identification of Perry had previously been 
made erroneously when he was thought to be 
a brother of Lyle Billington. Saturday 
morning the bodies were correctly identified 
by two men who were with a combine crew 
in the Belle Fourche area and Perry's brother, 
who flew here from Texas. 

The two combine crew members said Bil- 
lington and Perry had been with them for 
several weeks, working in harvest fields. 

The autos driven by Carr and Lyle Bil- 
lington collided head-on on Highway 85, 7 
miles south of Belle Fourche about 1:15 
p.m. 

TERRIFIC IMPACT 


Lawrence County Sheriff Richard McGrath 
said the two autos struck with a terrific im- 
pact. The Billington car was on the wrong 
side of the highway. 

There was evidence the two young Texans 
had been drinking heayily, McGrath said. 
Liquor bottles were found in the car and 
it later was learned the pair was seen be- 
tween Deadwood and Spearfish in an in- 
toxicated condition. 

Apparently the Billington auto traveled 
for quite some distance in the wrong lane 
before the crash, McGrath reported, Carr 
evidently did not know which way to turn 
when he saw the oncoming vehicle. 


INSTANT DEATH 


Mrs. Carr and the Texans died instantly, 
Officers said. The Carlile woman and Perry 
suffered internal injuries and Billington was 
severely cut about the neck. 

Carr, who also sustained internal injuries, 
died at John Burns Memorial Hospital at 
8:30 p. m. 

None of the victims was thrown from the 
cars, McGrath said. Mr. and Mrs. Carr had 
been on a shopping trip to Belle Fourche 
and were en route home. 

Assisting in the investigation were Butte 
Sheriff George Hafner, the State highway pa- 
trol, State agent Ray Dillavou, Spearfish; 
Lawrence deputy George Opitz and county 
coroner Ray Fidler. 

The four deaths raised the South Dakota 
highway toll for the year to 131, compared 
with 85 at this date a year ago. 


Jury Finps NEGLIGENCE IN CRASH 


Srurcis—A Meade County coroner’s jury 
ruled Friday afternoon that Mayland Edison 
Kuehl, 52, St. John’s, Wash., died as the 
result of a bus-truck accident near Piedmont 
early Tuesday morning and that the acci- 
dent was caused by a truck driven by Jerome 
Walenta, 22, Rapid City. The three-man 
jury also found that Walenta was in an in- 
toxicated condition and that the truck was 
being driven in a negligent manner. 

Walenta has been charged with second-de- 
gree manslaughter and drunken driving. A 
preliminary hearing on the charges is slated 
Wednesday morning before Justice of the 
Peace Sidney Vorhees. Walenta is free on 
$3,000 bail pending the hearing. 
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Three eyewitnesses to the accident, Rich- 
ard Adams, Wayne Vanary and Robert Key, 
all of Ellsworth Air Force Base, testified the 
truck driven by Walenta passed them at 
about 70 miles an hour headed south on 
Highway 14-79. After passing the car in 
which the three were riding, the truck con- 
tinued to travel at the same rate of speed. 
Immediately before the accident happened 
the truck was weaving back and forth on 
the highway and at the time of the acci- 
dent was on or just about on the center 
line of the highway. 

The airmen testified they believed the 
driver was under the influence of intoxi- 
cating liquor because of the way he was 
driving. 

Also testifying at the inquest was Robert 
Christensen, Rapid City, who told the jury 
Walenta had been drinking at two bars in 
Sturgis prior to the accident. 

Two other witnesses who had been in bars 
in Sturgis also testified to the fact Walenta 
was drinking. 

The three jurors were M. J. Kerper, John 
Kelly and Robert Cruickshank, all of Stur- 
gis. Coroner Robert Jolly conducted the in- 
quest and State’s Attorney Russell Molstad 
questioned the witnesses. 


KEEP Your EYE ON WHAT You're DOING 


Being reporter for the Neighborhood 
Home Demonstration Club leaves me the 
responsibility of finding a subject of inter- 
est to write about for Home Demonstration 
Week. 

All other subjects assume an unimportant 
role when the matter of highway safety is 
brought up. Along with highway safety 
comes the much-discussed question of en- 
forced liability. 

It’s stupid to use the excuse that we 
would be robbing the people of their rights 
in a democracy by forcing them to either 
have liability insurance or proof of personal 
liability before they need it. What about 
all the other democratic things that we take 
for granted we must do? We must have a 
permit to drive, we must have license plates, 
we must pay taxes, stop for a red light, and 
a million other things, without which this 
democratic country of ours would be a chaos. 

South Dakota's lax law was brought home 
to us with a rude jolt when we were travel- 
ing on highway 41 through a crowded street 
in Nashville. We were bumper to bumper 
for blocks and moving at a snail’s pace be- 
cause of lights, when we saw a middle-aged 
man come out of the liquor store. He got 
into an old junker which was parked on the 
sidewalk and headed for the line of traffic. 
We held our breath until we saw him stop. 
A few second later we had come up to where 
we were in front of him, broadside. He just 
slumped over and relaxed and apparently 
taking his foot off the clutch our car got 
his full force. 

If we had any intentions of airing our 
opinions about lax State laws we were stop- 
ped by the very polite cop. He looked at our 
South Dakota plates and with tongue in 
cheek and a sympathetic look on his face, 
reminded us that we should be very well 
acquainted with the Tennessee law as it 
matched ours perfectly. Therefore he didn’t 
feel the need of a lengthy explanation. The 
cop didn’t like the Tennessee law and we 
agreed with him. He said they would throw 
the book at this fellow and reminded us 
that you can’t get blood from a turnip. 
Should this allow those who have no prop- 
erty to get away with negligence? 

One club member's son was not as lucky 
as we were. He has been in and out of the 
hospital for years because a drunk with no 
property or insurance just could not be 
bothered by a road block that was set up to 
stop traffic because of a previous accident. 

With the assurance that it is every citi- 
zen’s responsibility to help run his govern- 
ment, to criticize its mistakes, and to sup- 
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port its constructive efforts, we are going to 
stick our neck out and ask a “Why”? 

In reading the circuit court proceedings 
in the last two editions of the Custer Chron- 
icle we find the phrase “a drunk driving 
charge against him was dropped.” He was 
find $50 for getting caught without a permit. 

Driving without one of South Dakota's 
permits is illegal in the same way as it is 
illegal to get drunk on home brew. Both 
become legal by the simple gesture of paying 
a sum of money which in turn goes to sup- 
port our Government. Both are good sources 
of income, and we are for it 100 percent, but 
let’s make sure the users of both commodi- 
ties—and especially when combined—are ca- 
pable of handling them or at least paying 
the damages. 

This is not intended to be malicious or in 
any way a personal attack on anyone. Maybe 
we will be reminded that we don’t know all 
the facts and therefore are not entitled to a 
“why,” we will grant you this, but we will bet 
there are quite a few others in Custer County 
who would like to know what the “conditions 
imposed by the court’ means. All we know is 
what we read in the papers, we don't know 
either of the fellows involved, but they were 
either drunk or they were not, and we'd hate 
to think our law officers couldn't tell the 
difference. 

Maybe it is a man’s privilege to become 
intoxicated, and when we read under the 
“arrests,” public intoxication and disturbing 
the peace, we take for granted the person was 
being obnoxious, but to use the phrase loose- 
ly on foot. We don’t mind ducking them 
while we drive. On the other hand, when 
these people appear on the streets and high- 
ways surrounded by 4,000 pounds of unguid- 
ed missile, and if they are turned loose to try 
it again, it becomes the business of everyone. 

Maybe “dropped” does not mean dismissed, 
but trying to cut down on highway deaths 
and accidents without first removing the 
cause would be as difficult as reducing taxes 
without first being able to cut down on 
Government spending. 

The South Dakota highway death rate has 
increased at an alarming rate the last few 
months. This should prove there is some- 
thing wrong with our system. We could copy 
that of some other States where you are not 
allowed the luxury of just taking a chance of 
getting caught. 

On the other hand, a big fine would give 
time for some serious thinking, besides add- 
ing income to help cover expenses. We hope 
our law officers do not get the attitude of 
“why bring them in at all.” 

FLORENCE ZIMBELMAN, 
Neighborhood Club. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE WOOL ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
vote in the House defeating the Senate 
passed farm bill makes it more manda- 
tory than ever that the Wool Act be ex- 
tended. I intend to do everything I can 
to see that this is done, because it is 
vitally necessary to do so in the interest 
of a sound wool economy. 

If the National Wool Act is not re- 
mewed during this session of Congress, 
the sheep industry in Montana will suf- 
fer a terrific blow and loss of income. 
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Financing institutions will immedi- 
ately tighten down due to the uncertainty 
of whether or not a wool program will 
be available in 1959. Lending agencies 
in projecting 1959 income for operating 
loans made this fall will not be able to 
figure on the basis of a 62-cents-per- 
pound incentive payment level, but will 
have to use the prevailing market price 
and will do that conservatively since 
they are forecasting prices a year ahead. 

The prevailing price on wool is ap- 
proximately 37 percent per pound which 
means that any loans made this fall will 
be made on a basis of not in excess of 
35 cents per pound. In addition this 
price may be further depressed at loaning 
time this fall if the act is not extended, 
due to the fact that if the Wool Act is 
not renewed all of the wool now being 
held off the market would be forced on 
the market this marketing year. 

Montana produces approximately 15 
million pounds of shorn wool and recent 
estimates show that this is only 25 per- 
cent sold. As of this time last year, 90 
percent of it had been sold or contracted 
by May 1. Indications are that buyers 
are holding back from purchasing wool 
now because they know that if the act 
is not extended during this session of 
Congress that the entire 1958 wool clip 
will be forced on the market as it must 
be sold not later than March 31 for a 
grower to collect his incentive payment. 
‘The market is already soft and forced 
sales now will result in further depressed 
prices. 

The ewe lamb and stock sheep mar- 
ket for Montana has been excellent 
throughout the Midwest, and even the 
South since the Wool Act went into op- 
eration. Ewe lambs were sold last year 
for prices ranging from 25 cents to 30 
cents per pound. Due to the uncer- 
tainty of the Wool Act renewal, very few 
ewe lambs are being contracted, and 
those that have been moved were at 
prices of 22 cent to 23 cents per pound. 
Last year yearling ewes were sold at as 
high as $30 per head and old ewes at 
$18 per head. Again, due to uncertain- 
ties in the market, yearling ewes are 
being contracted at approximately $24 
per head, and there is no market for 
aged ewes. 

If the Wool Act is not renewed this 
session, it is estimated that the ma- 
jority of ewe lambs we produce will go 
to the butcher rather than be used for 
breeding stock. 

This drop in sheep prices will further 
aggravate growers’ financing problems. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I wish to associ- 
ate myself with what the Senator from 
Montana has said about the urgent ne- 
cessity for renewing the National Wool 
Act at this session of Congress if that is 
at all feasible and possible. 

My State has a very extensive wool in- 
dustry and sheep-raising industry, as 
has the State of Montana. I have 
talked with wool growers in Oregon. 
They tell me exactly what the Senator 
from Montana has just emphasized to 
the Senate. Unless the Wool Act is ex- 
tended this year, they cannot prepare 
plans which will be at all feasible or 
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sound for future years. They cannot 
obtain their financial commitments. 
They will be in difficulty in arranging 
for grazing land, committing themselves 
for payment of grazing fees, and enter- 
ing into other agreements which are 
necessary to a sound wool economy. 

I thank the Senator from Montana for 
his statement. I desire to assist him in 
every way, as a private in the ranks, in 
trying to bring about the extension of 
the National Wool Act at this session. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I assure him that I intend to do 
my very best—if there is not a farm bill 
passed in the House, and even if there is 
a farm bill—to see if we cannot have 
the National Wool Act extended, solely 
on the basis of its own merits, which are 
many and worthwhile. 


AMENDMENT OF MINERAL LEASING 
ACT OF FEBRUARY 25, 1920—CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 2069) to amend 
section 27 of the Mineral Leasing Act 
of February 25, 1920, as amended, in 
order to promote the development of 
coal on the public domain. I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of August 7, 1958, p. 16560, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
move that the report be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The report was agreed to. 


ADMINISTRATION OF FARM PRO- 
GRAMS BY DEMOCRATICALLY 
ELECTED FARMER COMMITTEE- 
MEN 


The Senate resumed the consideratiwn 
of the bill (S. 1436) to amend section 8 
(b) of the Soil Conservation and Domes- 
tic Allotment Act, as amended, to pro- 
vide for administration of farm pro- 
grams by democratically elected farmer 
committeemen, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry with an amendment to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

That, effective July 1, 1959, section 8 (b) of 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act, as amended, is amended by strik- 
ing out the 4th to the 17th sentences, in- 
clusive, thereof and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “In carrying out in the conti- 
nental United States the provisions of this 
section, acreage allotment and marketing 
quota programs, and such other farm pro- 
grams requiring dealing on individual farms 
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as the Secretary may deem fit, the Secretary 
is directed to utilize the services of local, 
county, and State committees selected as 
follows: 

“(1) Local committees: The Secretary 
shall designate local administrative areas as 
units for administration of the programs de- 
scribed above. No such local area shall in- 
clude more than one county or parts of dif- 
ferent counties. Farmers within such local 
area shall elect annually by secret ballot 
from among their number in open meeting a 
local committee of three members for such 
area, together with first and second alternate 
members who shall serve in that order in 
the absence of committee members. Elec- 
tion of local committee members and alter- 
nates for any year shall be conducted by the 
local committee serving at the time of such 
election. Public notice of such election 
shall be given by the then serving county 
committee at least 2 weeks prior to the date 
of such election. Candidates for election 
shall be selected only by nomination from 
the floor. The local committee shall elect 
from its members a chairman and a vice 
chairman. The local committee shall select 
a secretary and may utilize services made 
available by the county committee for such 
purpose. Failure by any local area to elect 
a local committee prior to the holding of a 
nominating convention shall not affect the 
annual election for the county committee, 
but such local area shall not be represented 
at the county nominating convention. The 
county committee elected at such election 
shall provide promptly for the election of 
such local committee by any means pre- 
scribed by regulations. 

“(2) County committees: The chairmen 
of the local committees (or vice chairmen 
in the absence of chairmen) shall, in a 
county nominating convention, nominate 
annually one or more farmers within the 
county for each position of the county 
committee and for each position of alter- 
nate member on the county committee. 
Additional nominations may be made by 
petitions signed by not less than 10 farmers 
eligible to vote. The county committee 
shall consist of three members. There shall 
also be first and second alternate members 
who shall serve in that order in the ab- 
sence of committee members. The nomi- 
nating convention shall be called by the 
county committee then serving, which shall 
give the chairman of each local committee 
at least 2 weeks’ notice of the date of such 
convention. The county committee then 
serving shall, immediately following such 
convention, give public notice of the names 
of the persons nominated at such conven- 
tion and of the time and place fixed for 
the filing of additional nominating petitions 
and of the time and place fixed for the 
election, which shall be held not earlier 
than 15 days following such notice. Such 
elections shall be by secret ballot upon 
which the names of all of the candidates 
properly nominated shall appear, and shall 
be conducted by such committee either by 
mail or at one or more public polling places. 
Each farmer in the county shall be entitled 
to vote at such election, and may vote for 
any of the nominees named by the nomi- 
nating convention or by qualified petition. 
The votes shall be counted by the county 
committee conducting the election. The 
ballots shall be preserved for such period 
as the Secretary, by regulation, may pre- 
scribe. The committee conducting the elec- 
tion shall certify the results of the election 
to the State committee. The three can- 
didates receiving the highest number of 
votes shall be declared committee members; 
the candidate receiving the next highest 
number of votes shall be declared first alter- 
nate; and the candidate receiving the next 
highest number of votes shall be declared 
second alternate. Boginning with the regu- 
lar ciection in 19°29, one member of the 
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county committee shall be elected for a 3- 
year term, one for a 2-year term, and the 
third for a l-year term. In subsequent 
years, one member shall be elected for a 
3-year term to succeed the member of the 
county committee whose term is expiring. 
The county committee shall elect from its 
members a chairman and a vice chairman. 
The county committee shall select a secre- 
tary. The county agricultural extension 
agent shall be ex officio a member of the 
county committee. The county agricultural 
extension agent shall not have the power 
to vote. In any county in which there is 
only one local committee the local com- 
mittee shall also be the county committee. 

“(3) Provisions applicable to local and 
county committees: Special elections for the 
purpose of filling vacancies not filled by al- 
ternate members, occurring at least 60 days 
prior to the time for holding an annual 
election, in the membership of a local or 
county committee shall be held as expe- 
ditiously as possible, and shall be held in 
the same manner and subject to the same 
restrictions as annual elections, except that 
only 5 days’ notice of the nominating con- 
vention shall be required. The State com- 
mittee may, if it deems necessary, appoint 
temporary committee members to serve 
pending any such special election, or to fill 
vacancies not filled by alternate members 
occurring less than 60 days prior to an an- 
nual election, County and local committees 
authorized by this section shall be admin- 
istratively responsible to the Secretary of 
Agriculture for the conduct of farm pro- 
grams assigned to them. The county com- 
mittee, subject to the general direction and 
supervision of the State committee, and act- 
ing through community committeemen and 
other personnel, shall be generally respon- 
sible for carrying out in the county the pro- 
grams assigned to it by the Secretary or 
the Congress. In so doing, the county com- 
mittee shall employ a county office manager 
subject to standards and qualifications fur- 
nished by the Secretary. The county office 
manager shall serve at the pleasure of the 
county committee, and subject to the direc- 
tion and supervision of it, shall execute the 
policies established by it, be responsible for 
the day-to-day operations of the county 
office, and employ the personnel of the 
county office in accordance with standards 
and qualifications furnished by the State 
committee. 

“(4) State committees: In each State 
there shall be a State committee for the 
State composed of 3 farmers or 5 farmers 
who are legal residents of the State. One 
member shall be elected when State com- 
mittees are composed of 3 farmers and 2 
when 5 farmers. Such member or members 
shall be elected by the members of the 
county committees at an election to be held 
on a date or within a period of time fixed 
by the Secretary which will afford full op- 
portunity for participation therein by all 
county committee members: Provided, That 
such date or period of time shall fall be- 
tween July 1 and December 30 each year. 
An elected member shall take office on the 
first day of the month next after his elec- 
tion and shall serve for 12 months or until 
a successor has been elected and qualified. 
Such elected member shall be subject to re- 
moval by the Secretary only for cause. The 
other members of such committee shall be 
appointed by, and serve at the pleasure of, 
the Secretary, one of whom shall be desig- 
nated as chairman. The State director of 
the Agricultural Extension Service, or his 
designated alternate, shall be ex officio a 
member of such State committee, without 
power to vote, and shall be in addition to 
the number of members of such committee 
hereinbefore specified. 

“(5) Removal of local and county com- 
mittee members: The State committee may 
remove a local or county committee member 
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from office, but only by majority vote after 
furnishing such member with a statement 
of the charges against him, advising him of 
his rights, and giving him an opportunity 
for a fair hearing at which, if requested by 
such member, a representative of the Secre- 
tary shall be present. The State committee 
shall cause a transcript of the proceedings 
at any such hearing to be made and a copy 
thereof to be furnished to such member. 
Pending such hearing the State committee 
may by majority vote suspend such member, 
but no such suspension shall exceed 60 days 
unless such hearing is delayed at the request 
of such member. Such member may appeal 
from the decision of the State committee to 
the Deputy Administrator of the Commodity 
Stabilization Service, or such other officer or 
employee of the Department of Agriculture 
as the Secretary may designate. All per- 
tinent and material evidence may be pre- 
sented at such appeal. 

“(6) For the purposes of this subsection, 
the term ‘county’ shall include any consoli- 
dation effectuated by the Secretary by join- 
ing any actual county or counties with any 
adjacent county upon the determination 
that each such county or counties being 
joined therewith has less than 50 farms on 
which farming operations are actively being 
carried out; and shall include the adminis- 
trative subdivision of the counties of Otter 
Tail, Polk, and St. Louis, in the State of 
Minnesota, and the county of Pottawat- 
tamie, in the State of Iowa, as authorized 
by the act of September 2, 1957 (71 Stat. 
601). 

“(7) Regulations: The Secretary shall 
make such regulations as are necessary re- 
lating to the selection and exercise of the 
functions of the respective committees, and 
to the administration, through the commit- 
tees, of such programs.” 

Sec. 2. Section 503 of the Agricultural Act 
of 1954 is amended by inserting after the 
word “county” the words “or local.” 

Sec. 3. Section 362 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by striking out the second sentence 
thereof. 

Sec. 4. Section 392 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938 as amended, is 
amended by changing the last sentence of 
subsection (b) to read as follows: “A state- 
ment of the names and addresses of the 
members and employees of any county or 
local committee, and the amount of such 
compensation received by each of them, shall 
be kept freely available for public inspection 
in the office of the county committee for a 
period of 5 years following the close of the 
calendar year in which such compensation 
was received.” 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
bill before the Senate has my whole- 
hearted support. It would strengthen 
the power of farmers, chosen by their 
own neighbors to serve on the agricul- 
tural stabilization and conservation 
committees, to administer the farm pro- 
grams on the local, county, and State 
levels. This is a sound principle. What 
is more, it is eminently workable. There 
has been no more effective method, nor 
more economical method ever found, for 
administering these programs than to 
have it done by the farmers and their 
elected representatives themselves. 

This bill would carry out very sub- 
stantially the provisions of one of the 
most important titles in the comprehen- 
sive farm bill which I introduced in the 
opening sessions this year. The prin- 
ciple of farmer-administration of the 
farm programs is of critical importance. 
The farmers can do the job better. They 
can do it at less cost. And the best way 
to achieve widespread understanding 
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and cooperation among farmers with 
the farm programs is to delegate the de- 
tails of administration to the farmers’ 
own representatives on local, county, 
and State committees. 

I want to commend the junior Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] 
and the junior Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. SYMINGTON]. 

The provisions of this bill which would 
strengthen and protect genuine farmer- 
democracy in the elections of local com- 
mittees and in the selection, by farmer- 
elected local committeemen, of the 
county committees, are extremely im- 
portant. This provision will avoid the 
injection of bureaucratic pressure “from 
the top’—from paid officials of the De- 
partment of Agriculture—into the nom- 
inating and election process at the local 
and county levels. This is a necessary 
and desirable protection, to assure gen- 
uine democracy in the farmers’ choices 
for these important committee positions. 

The provisions which clarify and for- 
tify the powers of the farmer commit- 
tee members to run the county agricul- 
tural conservation and stabilization of- 
fices are likewise necessary and desir- 
able. The system of “office managers” 
instituted by Secretary Benson has not 
been successful from the standpoint of 
encouraging maximum farmer control 
over local administration. It has to an 
unfortunate degree substituted the judg- 
ment and decisions of full-time Federal 
employees for those formerly provided 
by the farmer committees. This has re- 
duced the degree of influence and di- 
rection over our farm programs that has 
been performed by practical dirt farm- 
ers. The bill before us will correct this. 
It will make the farmers the boss— 
rather than the full-time hired office 
managers—in terms that can not be 
misunderstood. 

The provision for allowing farmers 
chosen by their neighbors to serve on 
the county committees to select one of 
the three members on the State agri- 
cultural and conservation committees is 
likewise a desirable step. This will give 
the farmers themselves a voice on the 
State committee. It will avoid the dan- 
ger of having the State committee be- 
come a purely political vehicle of the 
administration in power. 

Certainly, there should be no objec- 
tion to allowing the farmers who serve 
on the county committees, who are 
themselves selected by their neighbors 
to serve on those committees, to select 
one of the members of the State commit- 
tee. The farmers have good judgment. 
They can be entrusted with the rights of 
democracy in the administration of their 
own farm programs. 

Farmer-run farm programs are a goal 
that should have the support of every- 
one. It is a principle that has been 
espoused by leaders of both parties. This 
bill, Mr. President, is an opportunity 
to stand up for that principle. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, may 
I inquire of the acting majority leader 
whether the bill now before the Senate, 
S. 1436, will be discussed for a short 
period this evening and that tomorrow 
an effort will be made to complete action 
on the measure. Is that correct? 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, indeed; the 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There will be no 
votes on this measure tonight; is that 
correct? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I wish to make a brief statement in 
relation to S. 1436, relating to the pro- 
cedures concerning the activities and 
election of farmer committees. 

This bill makes a number of changes in 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act and related laws designed 
to strengthen the farmer committee 
system. During the 22 years since sec- 
tions 7 to 17 of the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act were en- 
acted, the advantages of a democrati- 
cally elected system of farmer commit- 
tees has been evident. The need to 
strengthen and improve the system and 
to provide by law for many of the pro- 
cedures which, in the past, have been 
covered by regulation has also become 
evident. Hearings held by the commit- 
tee in Washington and Missouri in 1955 
and 1956 in connection with S. 544, a 
predecessor to S. 1436, particularly dis- 
closed the need for certain amendments. 

The changes made by the bill are fully 
described in the committee report. Some 
of the more important changes are as 
follows: 

First. At present only farmers who 
participate in certain programs are 
eligible to vote for, or hold office on, the 
local committee. The bill would extend 
these rights to all farmers within the 
local area. 

Second. The local committee elec- 
tions would, in all cases, be held in open 
meeting by secret ballot, where there 
would be an opportunity for discussion 
and the interchange of views. 

Third. Election of local and county 
committees would be conducted by the 
incumbent local or county committee 
respectively, rather than by county and 
community election boards. 

Fourth. All farmers in the county 
would have an opportunity to vote for 
members of the county committee. At 
present only the delegates to a county 
convention are given the right to vote for 
the county committee. In the future the 
county convention would serve only as a 
nominating convention, and all farmers 
would then be given an opportunity to 
participate in the election and might 
vote for candidates nominated either by 
the convention or by petition. 

The bill sets forth the procedure 
for the accomplishment of these ob- 
jectives. 

Fifth. County committee members 
would serve for staggered terms of 3 
years, so that 2 experienced members 
wolud hold over each year. At present 
all members are elected annually. 

Sixth. The bill makes it very clear 
that general responsibility for carrying 
out programs in the county would rest 
with the county committee; and that the 
county officer-manager would serve at 
its pleasure and at its direction. The 
hearings conducted by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry in 
1955 and 1956 disclosed that in many 
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counties the office manager was super- 
seding the county committee in determ- 
ining the policies of the office. 

I wish to make it quite clear that the 
bill does not change the county manager 
system. The county manager is still 
provided for. However, the governing 
and responsible body is the county com- 
mittee, not the county manager, who 
all too often, under the present system, 
has taken over the responsibilities for 
the program. 

Seventh. The bill provides for at least 
one democratically elected member of 
the State committee, elected by the 
members of the county committee. If 
the State committee should consist of 5 
members, rather than 3, then 2 mem- 
bers would be so elected. 

Although the majority of the State 
committee would be appointed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the minority 
would be elected by the county commit- 
tee members, who would be elected by 
the farmers in the county. 

Eighth. The bill spells out the rights 
to be accorded to any local or county 
committee member before he can be 
removed from office by the State com- 
mittee. These rights require that re- 
moval be only by majority vote after a 
statement of charges has been furnished 
and he has been advised of his rights 
and given an opportunity for a fair 
hearing. 

We found instances of members of 
the county committees, who had served 
faithfully for 15 to 20 years, with the 
full support of their communities, havy- 
ing been summarily dismissed without 
even knowing the charges against them, 
or the reason for their dismissal. I 
should say that never in my experience 
have I seen such a flagrant violation of 
the civil liberties of individual citizens 
as I saw, for example, in the State of 
Missouri. Testimony taken under oath— 
and there is no denying what hap- 
pened—showed that in instance after 
instance county committeemen were 
summarily dismissed after years of 
faithful service, with no opportunity to 
be heard, and no opportunity even to 
know why they were being discharged. 

Ninth. The bill further would prohib- 
it the Secretary from limiting the num- 
ber of terms for which local committee 
members might be elected. In 1954 Con- 
gress enacted such a prohibition with 
respect to county committee members. 

Mr. President, it will be recalled that 
in 1953 the Secretary of Agriculture said 
that no one could serve for more than 
three terms. In other words, if a per- 
son had served as a county committee- 
man or a community committeeman 
for three l-year terms, he would 
be automatically prevented from serving 
further. This is the only time I have 
ever heard of experience becoming a lia- 
bility. In other words, when a man be- 

came fully acquainted with the program, 
na x despite the fact that he may have 
been elected by the county group, and 
might have the unanimous support of 
the farmers of the community or coun- 
ty, if he had served a total of three 1- 
year terms, he was ineligible for further 
service. 

Fortunately, the Department of Agri- 
culture found that this plan was un- 
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workable; or, if not unworkable, at least 
very undesirable, and that it promoted 
inefficiency instead of efficiency. There- 
fore, the Department of Agriculture 
changed its mind and restored the sys- 
tem which had prevailed prior to the 
limitation to three 1-year terms. 

The bill takes the experience we have 
had in the farmer committee system and 
makes alterations in the county setup 
which are required for effective opera- 
tion. Furthermore, it takes the regula- 
tions which have been laid down by the 
Department of Agriculture in the name 
of the Secretary, and which have pre- 
vailed for a number of years and have 
been found to be satisfactory and actu- 
ally to promote efficient operation of the 
county system, and makes them a part 
of the basic law relating to the farmer- 
elected county system. 

The bill is a very modest attempt to 
revise the county committee system. It 
leaves the State committee with a ma- 
jority appointed by the Secretary. The 
Secretary is not denied the opportunity 
to have loyal State committeemen who 
are responsible to him for direction. 
Nevertheless, it provides for the election 
of at least 1 of the 3 State com- 
mitteemen by the people—from the 
members of the county committee who 
were elected by the farmers of the re- 
spective counties. 

It further provides the kind of proce- 
dural protections to which every Ameri- 
can citizen is entitled when he is charged 
with malfeasance in office, with insubor- 
dination, or with any type of activity 
which is unbecoming a man having such 
responsibilities. 

In other words, when a public official 
is dismissed—and these county officials 
are elected public officials—when such a 
county official is dismissed by an ap- 
pointed officer, an officer appointed by 
the Secretary, the elected farmer-com- 
mitteeman will at least have an oppor- 
tunity to know what the charges are 
against him, and will have an oppor- 
tunity to study the charges. He will 
have the opportunity to obtain counsel, 
if he wishes, and will have an oppor- 
tunity to receive a fair hearing. 

That has not always been provided. 
There are rules and regulations which 
say that such is the case, but those rules 
and regulations are interpreted by the 
very same persons who frequently do the 
firing or who make the charges. 

This bill would make certain that a 
hearing was held in a fair and objective 
manner, and that the accused were given 
the opportunity to defend themselves. 

After examining the report, I should 
like to state, so that Senators may know 
in these busy days what might be the 
most helpful, that pages 5, 6, 7, and 8 
contain perhaps the most helpful de- 
seriptive material concerning the bill. 

The bill was prepared with the cooper- 
ation of the technical staff of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and also with 
the cooperation of the staff members of 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. At the time the bill was 
reported by the committee, it was my 
understanding that there was no objec- 
tion to the bill. 

The Department made many revisions 
of the original bill, upon which hearings 
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were held. The original bill has been 
drastically amended. This bill is the 
result of cooperative agreement and 
cooperative relationships between the 
Staff members of the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry and the 
technical advisers and technicians of the 
Department of Agriculture, together 
with those who are responsible for this 
particular program. 

I hope the bill will be passed, because 
it represents at least some modicum of 
progress in the field of our farm pro- 
gram. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF NO SATURDAY 
SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, after 
consultation with the minority leader- 
ship, it is not the intention at the pres- 
sent time to have the ait ine meet on 
Saturday. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana. 


ORDER FOR CONVENING AT 10 A. M. 
ON MONDAY, AUGUST 11 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate meets on Monday next, it con- 
vene at 10 o’clock a. m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
NOON TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
is my further understanding that some 
of the committees wish to consider some 
vital proposed legislation tomorrow. 
After consultation with the leadership 
on this matter, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the Senate completes its busi- 
ness today, it adjourn until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 54 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, the adjournment being, 
under the order previously entered, until 
tomorrow, Friday, August 8, 1958, at 12 
o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate August 7, 1958: f 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL 
Carlton G. Beall, of Maryland, to be United 
States marshal for the District of Columbia 
for a term of 4 years. He is now serving in 
this office under an appointment which ex- 
pires December 3, 1958, 
CoMPTROLLER OF CUSTOMS 
Albert V. Becker, of Illinois, to be Comp- 
troller of Customs, with headquarters at 
Chicago, Ill. (Reappointment.) 
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Mrs. Lorene W. Bowlus, of Maryland, to be 
Comptroller of Customs, with headquarters 
at Baltimore, Md. (Reappointment.) 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 

Philip A. Hoghaug, of North Dakota, to be 
collector of customs for customs collection 
district No. 34, with headquarters at Pem- 
bina, N. Dak. (Reappointment.) 

Frank Peska, of Illinois, to be collector of 
customs for customs collection district No. 
39, with headquarters at Chicago, Ill. (Re- 
appointment.) 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate August 7, 1958: 
ASSAYER OF THE MINT 
Richard Lee Merrill, of Colorado, to be 
Assayer of the United States Mint, Denver, 
Colo., to fill an existing vacancy. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, Auaust 7, 1958 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Psalm 1: 1-2: Blessed is the man 
whose delight is in the law of the Lord. 

Almighty God, we beseech Thee to in- 
spire the Members of Congress with a 
vision of Thy righteous purposes as they 
daily take counsel together in the affairs 
of government. 

Endow them with a courage to believe 
that the perplexing problems, which 
they are struggling with, are not beyond 
the reach of Thy divine wisdom. 

Grant that our minds may be illumined 
and guided by the revelations and com- 
mandments of Thy Holy Word. 

May our lives be radiant with a sense 
of Thy presence, grateful with an appre- 
ciation of Thy goodness and joyous with 
an assurance of Thy love and care. 

Hear us in the name of our blessed 
Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed bills of the 
following titles, in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested: 


S. 1846. An act to provide for the District 
of Columbia an appointed governor and 
secretary, and an elected legislative assembly 
and nonvoting Delegate to the House of 
Representatives, and for other purposes; 

8.3942. An act for the relief of certain 
aliens distressed as the result of natural 
calamity in the Azores Islands, and for other 
purposes; and 

8.4054. An act to provide for the advance- 
ment of Capt. Edward J. Steichen, United 
States Naval Reserve (retired), to the grade 
of rear admiral on the Naval Reserve re- 
tired list. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to bills of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

5.1728. An act to provide certain assist- 


ance to State and Territorial maritime acad- 
emies or colleges; 
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S. 1782. An act for the relief of Carolina 
M. Gomes; and 

S$. 2752. An act to amend section 207 of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949 so as to modify and improve 
the procedure for submission to the Attorney 
General of certain proposed surplus property 
disposals for his advice as to whether such 
disposals would be inconsistent with the 
antitrust laws. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to the bill (S. 375) entitled “An 
act to amend the Interstate Commerce 
Act to provide for filing of documents 
evidencing the lease, mortgage, condi- 
tional sale, or bailment of motor vehicles 
sold to or owned by certain carriers sub- 
ject to such act,” with amendments. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 3205) entitled 
“An act for the relief of Paul S. Wata- 
nabe,” requests a conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. East- 
LAND, Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
and Mr. WATKINS to be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate recedes from its amendments to 
the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 551) en- 
titled “Joint resolution for the relief of 
certain aliens.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 424) en- 
titled “Joint resolution to improve the 
administration of justice by authorizing 
the Judicial Conference of the United 
States to establish institutes and joint 
councils on sentencing, to provide addi- 
tional methods of sentencing, and for 
other purposes,” disagreed to by the 
House; agrees to the conference asked 
by the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. O’MaHoNEY, Mr. HENNINGS, and Mr. 
Hruska to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
376) entitled “An act to amend the Com- 
modity Exchange Act to prohibit trading 
ir onion futures in commodity ex- 
changes.” 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on June 
27, 1958, on rollcall No. 111, on the 
Transportation Act of 1958, H. R. 12832, 
I am not recorded as voting. I was ab- 
sent from the House on official business. 
Had I been present I would have voted 
“yea.” 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON ASTRONAU- 
TICS AND SPACE EXPLORATION 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Select Com- 
mittee on Astronautics and Space Ex- 
ploration may sit during general debate 
today and the balance of the week. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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WADIHA SALIME HAMADE 


Mr. WALTER submitted the following 
conference report and statement on the 
bill (S. 2239) for the relief of Wadiha 
Salime Hamade: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Repr. No. 2504) 
The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 2239) 
entitled “An act for the relief of Wadiha 
Salime Hamade,” having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 
That the House recede from its amendment 
and agree to the same. 
Francis E. WALTER, 
FRANK CHELF, 
DeWrrr S. HYDE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
JAMES O. EASTLAND, 
OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
ARTHUR V. WATKINS, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 2239) entitled “An act 
for the relief of Wadiha Salime Hamade” sub- 
mit the following statement in explanation 
of the effect of the action agreed upon and 
recommended in the accompanying confer- 
ence report. 

When this proposed legislation passed the 
Senate it provided for the granting of per- 
manent residence to the beneficiary, a 55- 
year-old native and citizen of Lebanon. 

The House amended the bill so as to pro- 
vide for cancellation of deportation proceed- 
ings in this case without authorizing the 
Attorney General to create a record of admis- 
sion for permanent residence. 

Since it was represented in the course of 
the conference that the beneficiary of this 
legislation has at no time been admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
and therefore the mere cancellation of the 
order of deportation would leave the bene- 
ficiary in an undetermined immigration 
status hampering her possible movement in 
and out of the United States as well as pre- 
clude her from obtaining United States citi- 
zenship, the conferees on the part of the 
House have agreed to the granting of per- 
manent residence. 

In the committee of conference it was 
agreed that the House would recede from its 
amendment. 

Francis E, WALTER, 

FRANK CHELF, 

DewWrrt S. HYDE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the conference report 
on the bill S. 2239. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr. MARTIN. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
tell the House whether this has been 
taken up with the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Keattnc] and the other 
Republican members of the committee? 

Mr. WALTER. This is a conference 
report signed by the ranking members of 
the committee. 

Mr. MARTIN. I withdraw my reser- 
vation of objection, Mr. Speaker. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SUSPENSION OF THE RULES 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that it be in or- 
der on Monday next for the Speaker to 
recognize Members to move to suspend 
the rules. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr. MARTIN. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, I make this reser- 
vation because I think if we are going 
to keep on suspending the rules on all 
sorts of legislation the House should have 
some information as to why we are do- 
ing this. I understand one of the leaders 
on the other side of the Capitol went 
home yesterday for a week. I sympa- 
thize with him that his mother is ill, but 
that probably means we cannot adjourn 
this month. If we are going to stay here, 
let us proceed in the regular way and 
without hurried consideration of im- 
portant legislation. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I had previously 
talked to the gentleman about this. 

Mr. MARTIN. The gentleman has 
talked to me, and I am not going to ob- 
ject to this request, but I do take this 
opportunity to make a statement. We 
have worked overtime in the hope of 
adjournment. If this is not our objec- 
tive, then we should proceed in the 
orderly way. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I have no com- 
ment on that. 

Mr. MARTIN. I am going to with- 
draw my reservation of the right to 
object to this request, and hope it will 
be granted, but I did want to secure an 
understanding as to what are the plans. 
Certainly we are entitled to know. 

Mr. GROSS. Further reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, how many 
bills will come up Monday under sus- 
pension of the rules, under this forced- 
draft method of legislating? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I will not discuss 
the gentleman’s forced-draft reference, 
but these are bills in which Members 
are interested. The leadership is trying 
to cooperate with the Members on both 
sides who are interested. Any bills taken 
up under this procedure would have to 
be cleared with the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Martin]. I will make 
the announcement as to what bills will 
come up under suspension tomorrow, 
after clearing them with the Speaker and 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
MartINN], in adequate time for Members 
to know what they are. 

Mr. MARTIN. I may say that the 
bills the gentleman has already sug- 
gested to me are all right to come up 
under suspension, and I have no objec- 
tion. I repeat I wanted to take the op- 
portunity to see if we could not clarify 
our position as to the future plans. If 
it is necesary to go away for 3 or 4 weeks 
and come back, that is all right with me, 
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or if we take a recess and come back 
after election; we can easily finish our 
program next week, but it is discouraging 
to see a whole day at this time given 
over in another body to District of Co- 
lumbia home rule. 

Mr. McCORMACK. On the basic re- 
marks made by the gentleman about 
getting away, projecting my mind that 
the Committee on Rules will report out 
some rules, and they have been very co- 
operative, I want to say that, as far as the 
House is concerned, we could clean up 
our business pretty much in the next 
10 days, the next week, probably, but the 
next 10 days, anyway. 

Mr. GROSS. Further reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, I think we 
ought to have some idea about what bills 
will be called up. What may not be con- 
troversial legislation to one person or 
half a dozen persons may be highly con- 
troversial to a similar number of per- 
sons. I think before we open the door 
wide to suspensions we ought to have 
some idea of what is coming up. The 
distinguished majority leader has been 
here many years longer than I have, 
but suspension of the rules is a harsh 
way to legislate because Members cannot 
offer amendments to a bill; they can 
only vote a bill up or down under that 
procedure. I am not going to object, but 
I would like to know in the future what 
bills are coming up before too many days 
are set aside for suspensions. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts cannot contact each 
individual Member of the House on 
these suspensions. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, I understand 
that, 

Mr. McCORMACK, If I talk to one 
Member then I am going to talk to every 
Member. I feel that that would be my 
obligation. I thoroughly respect the 
gentleman from Iowa, as he knows, but 
if I were to submit to him beforehand 
whatever information was available as 
to what bills were coming up under sus- 
pension of the rules, I would then feel 
an obligation, of course, to speak to 
every Member of the House. The only 
thing I can do is to confer with the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts and, of 
course, confer with the Speaker of the 
House. We go over these matters. 
When any Member comes to me on a 
suspension, I tell them first of all it is 
the right of the Speaker of the House to 
recognize Members on a motion to sus- 
pend the rules, and I tell them they have 
to consult with the Speaker and get his 
consent, and then confer with the rank- 
ing Republican member of the commit- 
tee out of which the bill comes, to talk 
with the minority leader and give him 
their views. 

Mr.GROSS. Of course, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts knows that I do not 
expect him to clear bills with me, but I 
do think it would be well if the gentleman 
knows what is going to be brought up, 
he could very well apprise the member- 
ship of the House of the legislation that 
he would bring up under suspension on 
Monday. 

Mr. MCCORMACK., Isaid that I would 
make an announcement of the bills to- 
morrow, if the unanimous-consent re- 
quest I have made is granted. 
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Mr. MARTIN. I must say that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, the ma- 
jority leader has been eminently fair. 

Mr. GROSS. That is right. I cer- 
tainly concur with the distinguished mi- 
nority leader in that statement. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

There was no objection. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR TO BE CALLED 
ON WEDNESDAY NEXT 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in 
order to call the Private Calendar on 
Wednesday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts ? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr.McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday of next 
week be dispensed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum 
is present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 158] 

Adair Edmondson Michel 
Anderson, Everett Morris 

Mont, Evins Moss 
Baring Friedel Pillion 
Bass, Tenn. Fulton Powell 
Blitch Garmatz Preston 
Bonner Gordon Radwan 
Brooks, La. Gray Reece, Tenn 
Buckley Gregory Robison, N. Y. 
Burdick Gubser Shuford 
Carnahan Hull Sieminski 
Christopher Jenkins Smith, Kans, 
Clark Kearney Smith, Va. 
Colmer Kilburn Spence 
Davis, Tenn. Lesinski Whitten 
Dawson, Ill. Loser Wilson, Ind. 
Dies McIntire Winstead 


Eberharter Mason 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 379 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS EXTENSION 
BILL OF 1958 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
12591) to extend the authority of the 
President to enter into trade agreements 
under section 350 of the Tariff Act of 


1958 


1930, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses, and ask unanimous consent that 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House be read in lieu of 
the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement, 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Rept. No. 2502) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12591) to extend the authority of the Presi- 
dent to enter into trade agreements under 
section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 5, 6, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
23, 24, 25, and 26. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21, and agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: “1962”; and the Senate agree to 
the same: 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“(1) Paragraph (2) (A) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“*(A) Increasing by more than 50 per 
centum any rate of duty existing on July 1, 
1934; except that a specific rate of duty 
existing on July 1, 1934, may be converted 
to its ad valorem equivalent based on the 
value of imports of the article concerned 
during the calendar year 1934 (determined 
in the same manner as provided in subpara- 
graph (D) (ii)) and the proclamation may 
provide an ad valorem rate of duty not in 
excess of 50 per centum above such ad 
valorem equivalent.’ ” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: "20"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: “four”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: “four”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
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ment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “four”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: 

“*(C) Im case of any decrease in duty 
to which subparagraph (A) of this para- 
graph applies (i) no part of a decrease after 
the first part shall become initially effective 
until the immediately previous part shall 
have been in effect for a period or periods 
aggregating not less than one year, nor after 
the first part shall have been in effect for a 
period or periods aggregating more than 
three years, and (ii) no part of a decrease 
shall become initially effective after the ex- 
piration of the four-year period which be- 
gins on July 1, 1962. If any part of a de- 
crease has become effective, then for the 
purposes of clauses (i) and (ii) of the pre- 
ceding sentence any time thereafter during 
which such part of the decrease is not in 
effect by reason of legislation of the United 
States or action thereunder shall be exclud- 
ed in determining when the three-year pe- 
riod or the four-year period, as the case may 
be, expires.’” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 

“(c) Such subsection (b) is further amend- 
ed by inserting ‘(1)’ after ‘(b)’ and by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 

"*(2) In each such investigation the Com- 
mission shall, to the extent practicable and 
without excluding other factors, ascertain 
for the last calendar year preceding the in- 
vestigation the average invoice price on a 
country-of-origin basis (converted into cur- 
rency of the United States in accordance 
with the provisions of section 522 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended) at which the 
foreign article was sold for export to the 
United States, and the average prices at 
which the like or directly competitive do- 
mestic articles were sold at wholesale in the 
principal markets of the United States. The 
Commission shall also, to the extent practi- 
cable, estimate for each article on the list 
the maximum increase in annual imports 
which may occur without causing serious in- 
jury to the domestic industry producing like 
or directly competitive articles. The Com- 
mission shall request the executive depart- 
ments and agencies for information in their 
possession concerning prices and other eco- 
nomic data from the principal supplier for- 
eign country of each such article.’” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 22, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Page 5, next to the last line, of the Senate 
engrossed amendments, after “; and any” 
insert “substantial”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

W. D. Muis, 

N. J. GREGORY, 

AIME J. FORAND, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Harry F, BYRD, 

ROBERT S. KERR, 

J. ALLEN FREAR, Jr. 

EDWARD MARTIN, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
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STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 12591) to extend 
the authority of the President to enter into 
trade agreements under section 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and for other 
purposes, submit the following statement in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the conferees and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report: 

Amendment No. 1: Under the bill as 
passed the House, the period during which 
the President is authorized to enter into 
foreign trade agreements under section 350 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 would be extended 
from the close of June 30, 1958, until the 
close of June 30, 1963. The Senate amend- 
ment provided for a 3-year extension of such 
period instead of a 5-year extension. The 
House recedes with an amendment under 
which the period during which the President 
is authorized to enter into such agreements 
under such section 350 is extended for 4 
years, from the close of June 30, 1958, until 
the close of June 30, 1962. 

Amendment No. 2: Section 350 (a) (2) 
(B) of the Tariff Act of 1930 provides that 
no proclamation shall be made pursuant to 
section 350 (a) (1) (B) of such Act increas- 
ing by more than 50 per centum any rate 
of duty existing on January 1, 1945. Under 
the bill as passed the House the base date 
for computing permissible increases in duty 
was changed from January 1, 1945, to July 1, 
1934, The Senate amendment also provided 
for a change of such base date to July 1, 
1934, and in addition provided that in the 
case of a specific duty the proclamation by 
the President may convert such specific duty 
as it existed on July 1, 1934, to its ad va- 
lorem equivalent based on 1934 value and 
may increase such ad valorem rate by not 
more than 50 per centum. 

Under the conference agreement, the 
House accepts the substance of- the Senate 
amendment with technical and clarifying 
changes. 

Amendment No. 3: Under the bill as 
passed the House, in the case of a foreign 
trade agreement entered into by the Presi- 
dent after June 30, 1958, no proclamation 
could be made decreasing any rate of duty 
below the lowest of three specified rates. 
The first of the alternatives specified was 
the rate which would result from decreas- 
ing the rate existing on July 1, 1958, by 25 
per centum of such rate. The Senate 
amendment provided for a maximum de- 
crease under this first alternative of 15 per 
centum of the rate existing on July 1, 1958. 
Under the conference agreement, the limit 
below which the rate of duty may not be 
decreased pursuant to the first of the three 
specified alternatives is the rate which would 
result from decreasing the rate existing on 
July 1, 1958, by 20 per centum of such rate. 

Amendments Nos. 4, 7, and 8: Under the 
bill as passed the House, any decrease in 
duty under a foreign trade agreement en- 
tered into after June 30, 1958, was to be- 
come initially effective in not more than five 
annual stages. The Senate amendments pro- 
vided that any such decrease was to be<« 
come initially effective in not more than 
three annual stages. Under the conference 
agreement, such a decrease is to become 
initially effective in not more than four an- 
nual stages. 

Amendments Nos. 5 and 6: Under the bill 
as passed the House, in the case of any 
decrease in duty under the first of the three 
specified alternative limits (the limit ex- 
pressed in terms of a percentage of the rate 
existing on July 1, 1958), no amount of de- 
crease becoming initially effective at one 
time was, in general, to exceed 10 percent 
of the rate of duty existing on July 1, 1958. 
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Under the Senate amendments, the maxi- 
mum amount of decrease under this alter- 
native which could become initially effec- 
tive at one time was, in general, 5 percent. 

The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No.9: Under the bill as passed 
the House, in the case of any foreign trade 
agreement entered into after June 30, 1958, 
under section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
no part of a decrease after the first part could 
become initially effective after the first part 
had been in effect for a period or periods ag- 
gregating more than 4 years. The Senate 
amendment struck out this provision, but 
provided that, in the case of any decrease 
pursuant to the first of the three specified 
alternative limits (the limit expressed in 
terms of a percentage of the rate existing on 
July 1, 1958), no part of any decrease in duty 
could become initially effective after the 3- 
year period which begins July 1, 1958. 

The House recedes with an amendment. 
Under the conference agreement (1) no part 
of any decrease shall become initially ef- 
fective after the first part shall have been in 
effect for a period or periods aggregating more 
than 3 years; and (2) no part of any decrease 
shall become initially effective after the ex- 
piration of the 4-year period which begins 
on July 1, 1962. 

In determining when the 3-year period 
or the 4-year period mentioned in the pre- 
ceding sentence expires, there shall be ex- 
cluded any time (after any part of a de- 
crease has become effective) during which 
such part of the decrease is not in effect by 
reason of legislation of the United States or 
action thereunder. 

Amendment No. 10: This amendment (for 
which there is no comparable provision in 
the bill as passed the House) would have 
amended section 3 (b) of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1951 (relating to the 
procedure for determining peril points) to 
provide that: 

1. Each investigation of the Tariff Commis- 
sion shall (without excluding other factors) 
ascertain the average invoice price (con- 
verted into United States currency in ac- 
cordance with section 522 of the Tariff Act) 
at which the foreign article is sold for export 
to the United States on a country of origin 
basis, and the price of like or directly com- 
petitive domestic articles when sold at 
wholesale in the markets of the United States 
during the last calendar year preceding such 
investigation. 

2. The Tariff Commission is also to esti- 
mate the maximum increase in annual im- 
ports which may occur without causing in- 
jury to the domestic industry producing like 
or directly competitive articles. 

3. The Tariff Commission is to request the 
executive departments and agencies for in- 
formation in their possession concerning 
prices and other economic data from the 
principal supplier foreign country of each 
such article. 

The conference agreement contains the 
substance of the Senate amendment with 
technical and clarifying changes, and a 
change making it clear that the ascertain- 
ing of prices described in paragraph 1 above, 
and the estimating of maximum increases 
described in paragraph 2 above, are to be 
made to the extent practicable. 

Amendment No. 11: This amendment (for 
which there is no comparable provision in 
the bill as passed the House) would amend 
the first sentence of section 7 (e) of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, 
relating to the definition of the terms “do- 
mestic industry producing like or directly 
competitive products” and “domestic in- 
dustry producing like or directly competi- 
tive articles” for purposes of such 1951 act, 
to include within such terms “any group of 
producers of the raw or processed agricul- 
tural or horticultural products from which 
any such products or articles are produced.” 

The Senate recedes. 
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Amendment No. 12: This amendment 
would amend section 7 (a) of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951 (relating 
to escape clause proceedings) by striking 
out the third paragraph thereof and in- 
serting substitute language therefor. The 
substitute language provided that the Tariff 
Commission was not to recommend any in- 
creased duty which is more than 50 percent 
above the rate existing on July 1, 1934; ex- 
cept that in the case of a specific duty, the 
Tarif Commission could convert such spe- 
cific duty as it existed on July 1, 1934, to 
its ad valorem equivalent on the basis of 
1934 value as found by the Commission, and 
could recommend that such ad valorem 
rate be increased by not more than 50 per- 
cent. 

The Senate recedes. In escape clause pro- 
ceedings, the Tariff Commission may recom- 
mend to the President any action which the 
President is authorized to put into effect 
under section 350. In view of amendment 
No. 2 the Commission could therefore recom- 
mend that the duty be increased in the 
manner provided in the conference agree- 
ment with respect to amendment No. 2. 

Amendment No. 18: This is a clerical 
amendment. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 14: The bill as passed the 
House amended section 7 (c) of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951 to pro- 
vide that action found and reported by the 
Tariff Commission in an escape-clause pro- 
ceeding to be necessary to prevent or remedy 
serious injury is to take effect if approved 
by the President or, if disapproved by the 
President in whole or in part, upon the 
adoption by both Houses of the Congress 
(by the yeas and nays by two-thirds vote 
of each House) of a concurrent resolution 
stating, in effect, that the Senate and House 
of Representatives approve the action so 
found and reported by the Tariff Commis- 
sion to be necessary. The House bill also 
provided a set of rules for the considera- 
tion, by the Congress, of concurrent resolu- 
tions referred to in the preceding sentence. 

Senate amendment No. 14 struck out all 
the provisions described in the preceding 
paragraph. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 15: This is a clerical 
amendment. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 16: This is a technical 
amendment made necessary by Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1 of 1958. Under this plan 
the Office of Defense Mobilization and the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration were 
consolidated to form a new agency in the 
Executive Office of the President to be known 
as the “Office of Defense and Civilian Mobil- 
ization.” 

The House recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 17 and 18: The bill as 
passed the House made a number of modi- 
fications in the existing provisions of law 
contained in trade agreements legislation 
and relating to the national security. Un- 
der the House bill the Director of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization is directed, under 
specified circumstances, to make an appro- 
priate investigation to determine the effects 
on the national security of imports of an 
article. If, as a result of such investigation, 
the Director is of the opinion that the arti- 
cle is being imported into the United States 
in such quantities or under such circum- 
stances as to threaten to impair the na- 
tional security, he shall promptly so advise 
the President, and, if the President deter- 
mines that the article is being imported into 
the United States in such quantities or un- 
der such circumstances as to threaten to 
impair the national security, he shall take 
such action, and for such time, as he deems 
necessary to adjust the imports of such 
article so that such imports will not threat- 
en to impair the national security. 

Senate amendments Nos. 17 and 18 would 
change the provision as outlined in the pre- 
ceding paragraph so that, if the President 
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is advised by the Director that, as a result 
of his investigation, the Director is of the 
opinion that the article is being imported 
into the United States in such quantities or 
under such circumstances as to threaten 
to impair the national security, the Presi- 
dent shall take the required action unless 
he determines that the article is not being 
imported into the United States in such 
quantities or under such circumstances as 
to threaten to impair the national security. 

The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 19: This amendment 
makes a further change in the provision of 
the House bill discussed under amendments 
Nos. 17 and 18. In the provision relating to 
the determination of the President with re- 
spect to national security, the phrase “as 
set forth in this section” is inserted imme- 
diately after “national security.” 

The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 20: This amendment 
makes a further change in the provisions of 
the House bill discussed under amendments 
Nos. 17 and 18, As explained above, the 
House bill provided that the President, un- 
der the specified circumstances, “shall take 
such action, and for such time, as he deems 
necessary to adjust the imports of such arti- 
cle so that such imports will not threaten 
to impair the national security.” This 
amendment inserts the phrase “and its de- 
rivatives" after the word “article” in the 
language quoted in the preceding sentence. 

The House recedes. 

Amendment No, 21: This is a clarifying 
amendment related to amendment No. 19. 

The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 22: Section 8 (a) of the 
bill as passed the House added a new sub- 
section (c) to section 2 of the act of July 1, 
1954, extending the authority of the Presi- 
dent to enter into agreements under section 
350 of the Tariff Act. Subsection (c), as 
contained in the House bill, provided that, 
for the purposes of such section 2, the 
Director of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion and the President shall, in the light of 
the requirements of national security and 
without excluding other relevant factors, 
give consideration to certain stated factors. 
Senate amendment No. 22 retains subsection 
(c) as passed the House, but adds a new 
sentence. The new sentence provides that 
in the administration of section 2 of such 
act of July 1, 1954, as amended by the bill, 
the Director of Defense and Civilian Mobili- 
zation (see amendment No, 16) and the 
President shall further recognize the close 
relation of the economic welfare of the Na- 
tion to our national security, and shall take 
into consideration the impact of foreign 
competition on the economic welfare of in- 
dividual domestic industries; and any un- 
employment, decrease in revenues of govern- 
ment, loss of skills or investment, or other 
serious effects resulting from the displace- 
ment of any domestic products by excessive 
imports shall be considered, without exclud- 
ing other factors, in determining whether 
such weakening of our internal economy 
may impair the national security. 

The House recedes with an amendment 
which inserts “substantial” before the 
phrase “unemployment, decrease in reve- 
nues of government, loss of skills or invest- 
ment, or other serious effects resulting from 
the displacement of any domestic products 
by excessive imports.” 

Amendments Nos. 23 and 24: These are 
clerical amendments. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 25: This amendment pro- 
vided for the establishment of a bipartisan 
commission to be known as the Commission 
on International Trade Agreement Policy. 

The Commission was directed to investi- 
gate and report on the international trade 
agreement policy of the United States and 
to recommend improvements in policies, 
measures, ond practices. In addition, the 
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Commission was required to consider and 
report on certain specified matters. 

The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 26: This amendment re- 
lated to the subject matter of the adjust- 
ment of productive activities to the economic 
conditions created by national trade policy. 
The Senate recedes. 

W. D. MILLS, 

N. J. GREGORY, 

AIME J. FORAND, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 7 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the managers on the part 
of the House are presenting to the House 
this afternoon a conference report on 
H. R. 12591, the trade agreements exten- 
sion bill of 1958, resolving the differences 
that existed between the bill as it passed 
the House and the bill as it passed the 
Senate. 

This conference report is truly a com- 
promise. On the essential feature of the 
legislation, namely, the term of the ex- 
tension and the amount of authority, the 
compromise is clear. Instead of the 
Senate or the House receding to the posi- 
tion of the other body with respect to 
either the duration or the extent of the 
authority to reduce, the conferees have 
agreed to split the difference in each 
instance between the House and Senate 
versions. There are some provisions in 
the conference report which I personally 
would not have recommended. 

TERM OF EXTENSION OF THE PRESIDENT’S 

AUTHORITY 

The authority of the President to 
enter into trade agreements would be 
extended for a period of 4 years under 
the conference report. You will recall 
that when the bill passed the House by a 
rather overwhelming majority it con- 
tained a 5-year-extension authority. 
The Senate bill contained a 3-year- 
extension authority. The extension 
for a period of 4 years reflects 
an important consideration which 
the House had in mind in enact- 
ing a 5-year extension; that is that a 
4-year extension is the minimum needed 
to permit the President to enter into 
and consummate a trade agreement 
with the European Common Market and 
with the free-trade-area countries, 
should the free-trade area come into 
being. Had the extension been for a 
term of 3 years it would not have been 
possible to make such a trade agreement 
by virtue of the timetable that has al- 
ready been established under the Com- 
mon Market Treaty. In urging that the 
term of the extension be for a period of 
5 years we had in mind the possibility 
of contingencies arising which would 
militate in favor of an additional year 
over and above the 4-year basic mini- 
mum that was required. One cannot 
foresee at this time whether such con- 
tingencies will in fact arise. At this time 
it appears that 4 years is adequate. 
Should they, however, arise in the future 
before the expiration of the 4-year pe- 
riod, the President can request and the 
Congress can agree, as it has in the past, 
to a further extension of the President’s 
authority, 
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TARIFF REDUCTION AUTHORITY 


The provision of the House bill relat- 
ing to the authority conferred on the 
President to reduce duties pursuant to 
trade agreements was modified by the 
Senate bill in two respects. First, where- 
as the House bill authorized, with re- 
spect to the first alternative authority, 
reductions in rates of duty by as much 
as 25 percent below the present level, the 
Senate bill authorized reductions of 15 
percent. Second, whereas the House bill 
provided that this 25-percent. authority 
would not diminish year by year over 
the 5-year period within which the 
President was authorized to negotiate 
trade agreements, the Senate bill pro- 
vided that the 15-percent authority 
would lapse at a rate of 5 percent a year 
within the 3-year period within which 
the President was authorized to negoti- 
ate trade agreements. In order to nego- 
tiate an effective trade agreement as 
contemplated, it is necessary that the 
President have adequate authority to do 
so and, second, that he able to use the au- 
thority without any part of it lapsing 
within the period in which he could 
negotiate trade agreements. The con- 
ferees agreed on an authority of 20 per- 
cent, the arithmetic difference between 
the two Houses. In addition they agreed 
to permit this authority to be used with- 
out diminution through the 4-year pe- 
riod of the President’s authority so that 
all of it could be used in the negotiation 
of trade agreements at any time within 
the 4-year period. 

There were additional modifications 
made with respect. to the period within 
which the reductions could go into ef- 
fect. Whereas the House bill provided 
for a 5-year period, this was reduced to 
a 4-year period. Moreover, whereas the 
House bill did not specify when this 4- 
year period would terminate, the con- 
ferees agreed that it should terminate 4 
years after the period in which the 
President could enter into trade agree- 
ments terminated, in other words, 4 
years following June 30, 1962. 

To summarize, the President is au- 
thorized to enter into trade agreements 
during the period from close of June 30, 
1958, until close of June 30, 1962, and the 
reductions agreed upon pursuant to such 
trade agreements can be put into effect 
re. agm until the close of June 30, 

The authority to reduce by 20 percent 
does not, of course, mean an automatic 
across-the-board reduction in duties by 
20 percent. As all of us are aware, it 
means a reduction in duties in some in- 
stances by as much as 20 percent. In 
other instances the duty would not be 
reduced that much because to reduce it 
by the full 20 percent would involve a 
reduction below the peril point which is 
set for the purpose of guiding the Presi- 
dent in negotiating reductions. There 
is nothing in the law, of course, that 
prevents the President from going below 
the peril point. However, in the event 
he does, it is necessary for him to so 
advise the Congress. No duty, so I am 
reliably informed, has been cut below 
the peril point in connection with any of 
the agreements that have been negoti- 
ated during the course of the operation 
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of this program by the present admin- 
istration. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS, I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. Does the gentleman 
understand that the authority given to 
the President to reduce import duties 20 
percent would not apply except in ad- 
judication of differences in the free 
market area? 

Mr. MILLS. No; it is not limited sole- 
ly to use in the negotiation of a trade 
agreement with the common market. It 
is available to the President to use under 
his general authority to negotiate agree- 
ments. 

Mr. BAILEY. But, he can apply it to 
any item? 

Mr. MILLS. To any item. But the 
point I am trying to bring out, as my 
friend, the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia well knows, is that we have ad- 
vised the President in legislation that 
has heretofore been passed against re- 
ducing any duty below a peril point and 
we call upon him to advise us in the in- 
stances where he does. As the gentle- 
man knows no duties have been reduced 
below the peril point in the course of the 
negotiations conducted by this admin- 
istration or since that provision went 
into the law. 

Mr. Speaker, there are other provi- 
sions in the conference report that were 
not in the bill, as it passed the House. 
But, the main and important part of 
it, of course, is that part which I have 
just discussed, the part that is here to 
do a job which was described to us as 
necessary of accomplishment when we 
had this matter before us some weeks 
ago. It could be said that the job is 
still there; that the necessity for per- 
forming this chore still remains; that 
in this conference report we may have 
fixed our sights just a little bit lower 
by reducing the time; and we may have 
removed some of the powder from the 
cartridge itself by reducing the author- 
ity from 25 percent to 20 percent. But 
the essential job can still be accom- 
plished under this conference report. 

I was very much interested in know- 
ing whether or not all these reports 
that have been coming to me about the 
dissatisfaction of the administration 
with respect to the 4-year extension 
and the 20-percent authority were true, 
and I asked for information from a 
source of the highest authority in the 
administration. 

I received a letter this morning from 
the President dated August 7, in which 
he says; 

I have just received reports concerning 
the results of the conference on the re- 
ciprocal trade legislation. While the con- 
ference report does not contain everything 
that I deemed desirable, I thought you 
might like to know that it is, nevertheless, 
acceptable to me. 


There are provisions which the Senate 
added that I referred to that I have not 
yet discussed with the House. They 
were provisions that the Senate in- 
tended, I am sure, to offer a degree of 
protection to industries in the United 
States that might be injured or faced 
with injury. We have in most instances, 
with some modification, accepted these 
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provisions of the Senate bill, because 
all of us are sincere in our desire that 
this program be carried out in its ad- 
ministration in such a way as to not 
bring serious injury to a great segment 
of our country. 


NATIONAL SECURITY AMENDMENT 


The language of the existing national 
security provisions, which was substan- 
tially amended by the House bill, was 
further amended by the Senate. The 
conference agreed to all the Senate 
amendments with one change. The 
Senate amendments effected the follow- 
ing modifications in the provision as 
adopted by the House: 

First. Whereas the House bill in ef- 
fect called on the Director of the Office 
of Defense and Civilian Mobilization to 
advise the President whenever he was 
of the opinion that an article was being 
imported into the United States in such 
quantities or under such circumstances 
as to threaten to impair the national 
security and the President was required 
to make a determination to this effect 
before taking such action as he deemed 
necessary, the Senate bill would make 
the opinion of the Director controlling 
unless the President determined that 
the article in question was not being 
imported into the United States in such 
quantities or under such circumstances 
as to threaten to impair the national 
security. This revision does not involve 
a material change in the House lan- 
guage. It must be recognized that the 
Director of the ODCM is a member of 
the Executive Office of the President and 
thus enjoys a closer relationship with 
the President than does the head of an 
executive department. This being the 
case and given the overriding responsi- 
bilities that the President has with re- 
spect to matters affecting the national 
security of the United States, it is the 
President in the final analysis who must 
make the final decision with respect to 
matters relating to the national se- 
curity on the basis of the best advice 
and counsel that is available to him. 
The Senate amendment does not affect 
the powers of the President in this re- 
spect. 

Second. The Senate also amended the 
provision so that when the President 
makes a determination as to whether 
imports of a particular article threaten 
to impair the national security he shall 
make his determination with respect to 
impairment of the national security as 
set forth in this section and will take 
such action as he deems necessary with 
respect to imports so that imports will 
not so threaten to impair the national 
security. Since the  considertions 
which are set forth in the section which 
the President—as well as the Director 
of the ODCM—is asked to examine in 
making any determination are not re- 
stricted and do not exclude the consid- 
eration of other relevant matters in ad- 
dition to the metters specifically set 
forth, this additional language does not 
restrict in any degree the President’s 
discretion and authority. 

Third. The Senate further authorized 
the President that if he should take such 
action as he deems necessary to adjust 
the imports of the particular article, he 
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may also adjust the imports of its deriv- 
atives. The effect of the addition of 
the language with respect to derivatives 
in the statute serves the same purpose 
as the expression of intent on the part 
of the Committee on Ways and Means 
which was elaborated in a colloquy be- 
tween the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Ixarp] and myself on the floor of the 
House when the legislation was under 
consideration by the House. At that 
time, in response to an inquiry from the 
gentleman from Texas, I observed that 
prudent administration of this provi- 
sion of the law would require that, if ac- 
tion in the interest of national security 
is indicated with respect to the imports 
of a particular article, it would follow 
that appropriate action with respect to 
the derivatives of such article would 
also be in order if it has been found 
that the imports of such derivatives 
would have the effect of threatening to 
impair the national security. 

Four. The Senate also added general 
language to the language in the House 
bill relating to the factors and con- 
siderations which the President and the 
Director shall take into account in the 
administration of the national security 
provision. This language points out 
that the national security of the coun- 
try is closely tied to its internal eco- 
nomic welfare and, therefore, that, with 
out excluding other factors, considera- 
tion should be given to the impact of 
foreign competition on the economic 
welfare of individual domestic indus- 
tries and to the serious effects on the 
national security that might result from 
the displacement of domestic products 
by excessive imports. With respect to 
the factors to be looked at, the conferees 
agreed to add the modifying adjective 
“substantial” before specifying the vari- 
ous factors mentioned. 

It should be recognized that in this 
critical, complex and dynamic area of 
national policy it would be impossible to 
set forth in legislation all the factors, 
in their order of importance, which re- 
late to the administration of the na- 
tional security provision. By setting 
forth certain considerations in the House 
bill it was not intended, as I have noted, 
to exclude any other factors from being 
taken into account. Thus, the Senate 
added another set of factors which are 
to be taken account of in the adminis- 
tration of the national security provision 
without limiting the President or re- 
stricting his authority in any respect. 
It was in recognition of the importance 
of this aspect of the legislation and of 
the importance of trade policy to the 
national security that the legislation 
contains a provision calling on the Di- 
rector of the ODCM to prepare a report 
with the advice and consultation of the 
other appropriate departments and 
agencies of the Government and with 
the approval of the President on the 
administration of this section and to 
submit such a report by February 1, 
1959. The Director is instructed to ex- 
plore the whole range of issues involved 
in this area of national policy and to re- 
port to the Congress on a wide range of 
matters involved in the determination 
of national policy in this area. 
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TARIFF INCREASING AUTHORITY 


An amendment was added by the Sen- 
ate, which in substance was agreed to 
in the conference, to the provision in 
the House bill permitting the President 
to increase rates of duty by as much as 
50 percent above the rates in effect on 
July 1, 1934. The additional Senate lan- 
guage provided that in those cases in 
which the rates of duties are expressed 
as specific rates of duty—which does not 
include combined rates—the President 
may increase the rates of duty by as 
much as 50 percent above the ad valorem 
equivalent of such rates in effect on July 
1, 1934. This additional provision was 
made so as to provide greater flexibility 
and discretion with respect to specific 
rates of duty due to special character- 
istics of such rates. The provision relat- 
ing to tariff increasing authority, as 
modified by the Senate and agreed to by 
the committee of conference, should be 
read in connection with the provision in 
House bill that was not modified by the 
Senate permitting the imposition of du- 
ties up to a maximum of 50 percent ad 
valorem on duty-free items pursuant to 
escape-clause cases. The purpose of 
these amendments as has been previous- 
ly expressed in the report of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and in my 
statement on the floor of the House is 
to provide greater latitude to the Presi- 
dent to modify rates of duty so as to 
avoid the highly restrictive consequences 
that would result from the imposition of 
quotas. This is the sole purpose; these 
changes are not designed to modify the 
basic policy of the escape clause or its 
application to duty-free items or items 
dutiable on the basis of specific duties. 
It simply provides greater latitude with- 
in which discretion can be exercised by 
the President in the administration of 
the trade-agreements legislation. 

CHANGE IN PERIL POINT PROCEDURE 


The Senate adopted an amendment to 
the peril point procedure providing that 
the Tariff Commission shall investigate 
and ascertain the average invoice price 
of imported articles and the average 
prices of the like or directly competitive 
domestic articles. In addition the Tariff 
Commission was instructed to estimate 
for each article with respect to which 
a peril point investigation is made, the 
maximum increase in annual imports 
that may occur without causing serious 
injury to the domestic industry produc- 
ing like or directly competitive articles. 
This provision was changed by the con- 
ference committee to specify that with 
respect to both matters to be investi- 
gated the Commission shall undertake 
the investigation to the extent practi- 
cable. It was recognized that it is in the 
nature of a peril point investigation that 
investigation should be made of relative 
prices as well as the consequences on 
imports of any prospective tariff reduc- 
tion. By providing that these matters 
should be investigated to the extent 
practicable the conference committee 
made clear that it did not intend to 
place any undue burden on the Tariff 
Commission in the discharge of its re- 
sponsibilities under the peril point pro- 
vision. Thus this provision should not 
significantly change the investigations 
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that the Tariff Commission has been 
making in discharge of its responsibili- 
ties under the peril point provision but 
it merely expresses the intent of the 
Congress that these are two matters 
which the Commission should look into 
and take whatever account of them as 
may be appropriate in making determi- 
nations under the peril point provision 
of the law. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield. 

Mr. CRETELLA. From the standpoint 
of the Senate amendments or their sug- 
gestions, will the gentleman explain to 
us who represent industrial areas that 
have been hurt in some instances just 
what that suggestion is? 

Mr. MILLS. There are several pro- 
visions that have to do with the future 
operation of the program. For example, 
one of the Senate amendments was to 
the provision in the House bill which 
allowed the President to increase the 
duty not more than 50 percent above the 
rate existing on July 1, 1934. The Senate 
amendment added additional language 
that permits the President to convert a 
specific duty into an ad valorem and to 
raise that duty by not more than 50 per- 
cent of the rate that existed on July 1, 
1934. We accepted that amendment as 
we did another amendment which had 
to do with information that the Tariff 
Commission was to obtain and consider 
in connection with the establishment of 
peril points. We accepted further lan- 
guage with respect to the national se- 
curity provision that the Senators 
thought should be included. The Sen- 
ators were of the opinion that would 
be of material assistance to industry. I 
think it does offer a guide to the Presi- 
dent for further consideration in con- 
nection with this problem. The provi- 
sion of the House bill that the Senate 
deleted, having to do with this matter 
of returning action under the escape 
clause to the Congress when the Presi- 
dent has disapproved a recommendation 
of the Tariff Commission, is returned to 
the bill by this conference report. There 
are many Members who think it has no 
significance or value. I have thought 
that it does have value; I have thought 
that Congress can be trusted with this 
responsibility. If it feels that there is 
occasion to exercise this right within 
this program, it will do so; if it feels 
that there is no justification for doing 
it, then Congress will not do it. I have 
great confidence in what the Congress 
will do under this provision. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Does 
this bill carry any relief for the fishing 
industry? 

Mr. MILLS. This bill deals with what 
will take place in the future. If the fish 
industry should establish a case of in- 
jury before the Tariff Commission and 
the Tariff Commission should make rec- 
ommendation for some degree of relief 
for the fish industry, and the President 
fails to act on it, then my good friend 
from Massachusetts, I am sure, would 
introduce a resolution to give effect 
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to the Commission’s recommendation. 
That resolution would have privileged 
status under the bill and she could call 
it to the floor of the House. It would 
not be bottled up in committee. If the 
resolution gets a two-thirds vote, the 
relief would be granted. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I urge the 
adoption of the conference report. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I did not 
sign the conference report, and I will 
explain why. If I do not have sufficient 
time I will extend my remarks. I want 
to talk very plainly to you, Mr. Speaker. 

There is etched upon my memory just 
as clearly as though it happened today, 
the picture of conditions as they were 
after the First World War. Many of 
the Members were quite young when the 
First World War ceased. When that war 
ceased there was upon the books the 
Underwood tariff bill. Today the tariff 
is lower than the rates carried in that 
bill. 

Just as soon as peace came about after 
that war the prow of every available 
merchant ship was headed for our shores 
and the markets of this country, New 
York, New Orleans, Charleston, San 
Francisco, wherever a market could be 
found. What was the result? 

Four years intervened before we could 
bring any relief to the people of this 
country. How well I can see the picture. 
I can see it not only in my hometown 
but I can see it also in practically every 
community in the United States. Shops 
were closed. There was not the slightest 
wisp of smoke coming from the chimney 
of an industry in many of our great in- 
dustrial cities. In Pittsburgh the fur- 
naces were banked, in Chicago, Gary, 
Buffalo, and other cities. Children were 
patronizing the garbage cans in the 
cities. Soup kitchens were established in 
every community. Good hardworking 
Christian men were begging for bread. 
There were no jobs at all. Women were 
going out and doing housework who had 
never had to do it before. Why, in one 
case, that of a young soldier whose body 
was brought back to this country, his 
people wanted him buried from his own 
home, but there was an eviction order 
against the people which had to be sus- 
pended while the body lay in his home. 
That was his reception home after hav- 
ing given his life for his country. 

In those days women did not wear the 
toes out of their shoes as a style, but this 
boy’s mother had worn the toes out of 
her shoes by hard scrubbing, hard work; 
and the husband stood there at the grave 
of his son who died for his country, his 
eyes protruding, stoop-shouldered, grown 
old long before his time. Four years of 
low tariffs. That is what did it. 

Do you want to repeat history? 

It was not until 4 years later, 1921, the 
year I came to Congress, that we passed 
an emergency bill. Woodrow Wilson 
vetoed it. 

In 1922 the Fordney-McCumber bill 
was put on the books. What happened? 
Industry revived all over this country. 
Prosperity started, and we had pros- 
perity. 
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Now, let us see what is happening in 
this country today under your low-tariff 
system under the so-called reciprocal 
trade agreement. I have a chart here, 
and I scribbled off some of the indus- 
tries that are on their way out under 
this low tariff. And, hundreds of in- 
dustries are planning now to move to 
foreign countries to get the benefit of 
the fine machinery that we paid for by 
sending billions of dollars over there to 
rehabilitate those industries, None of 
the industries in those early days after 
the First World War were rehabilitated, 
and yet they took our markets away. 
What happened to our chemical plants 
in this country? They were absolutely 
ruined. How were they restored? The 
Alien Property Custodian took over all 
the assets of the German plants, and 
the result was that we started in and 
rebuilt the chemical industry under a 
protective tariff. But, they just 
swamped this country until this tariff 
relief came. Why, you have chemical 
industries all through the South, but 
foreign low-wage countries can again 
take them over. You can see what 
they are doing to our markets today. 
What about plywood, what about sew- 
ing machines, what about textiles, what 
about pottery, glass, cameras, cutlery, 
tile, eggs from China, oil, machine tools, 
bicycles, steel products? Seventeen 
thousand men are out of work in this 
country today because of the low tar- 
iff, and here is Japan exporting steel 
pipe into this country, which is doing 
this. I am making a prophecy—and I 
will stake my life on it—that under this 
low-tariff system you are going to pay 
the price, a devastating, cruel price. Of 
course, you are anxious to get home, and 
what you will do is vote this unanimous 
conference through without any effort 
to protect your country. But, do not 
forget, you are going on record, and 
some day your children or your grand- 
children will see what you did to them 
under this low-tariff system. 

So, Members of the House, I urge you 
to give some serious thought to this 
legislation. I am just making this 
prophecy based on what happened after 
the First World War. I repeat again, 
the tariff is lower by far than it was 
under the Underwood tariff bill, and yet, 
without the rehabilitated factories 
abroad, they moved in here with their 
goods and closed our factories. You 
who have studied the question know 
that, and if you have not studied it, go 
back over history and see what hap- 
pened to the working people of your 
town. Our whole stability is based on 
our domestic market. Without our 
home market, we are licked as a Re- 
public, and I can imagine that in the 
Kremlin they are smiling as they see 
us digging our own grave, and that is 
exactly what we are doing. 

You know, this reciprocal trade pro- 
gram has not even been decently ad- 
ministered. You know that. Why, 
some of the men who are administering 
this thing were, you might almost say, 
in diapers when the First World War 
closed. Now, it is about time we did a 
little thinking and look back into his- 
tory and think a little bit about this 
great Republic of ours, this great free 
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land of ours, where we sing the song at 
almost every Kiwanis meeting and Ro- 
tary meeting “America the Beautiful.” 
It may remain beautiful, but it is going 
to be destitute unless you take care of 
this low tariff threat, and it is not being 
taken care of, and that is the reason I 
have not signed this report. And, I do 
not think my other conferees signed it, 
either. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp to cover 
some of the more technical features of 
this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I have 
withheld my signature from the confer- 
ence report on H. R. 12591, the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1958. 

The legislation as agreed to by the 
conferees would extend for an addi- 
tional 4 years the authority of the Presi- 
dent to enter into trade agreements. It 
would provide additional tariff cutting 
authority so that tariffs could be re- 
duced in stages to the cumulative ex- 
tent of 20 percent. The conference 
agreement would also provide for cer- 
tain changes in the safeguards under the 
trade agreements program. 

Mr. Speaker, I daresay there is not a 
Member in this Chamber today who dur- 
ing the past 3 years has not witnessed 
the adverse effect that mounting imports 
have had on economic interests in his 
constituency. Without the authority 
provided under this bill and with merely 
maintaining the status quo with respect 
to tariff protection, the injury to our 
domestic producers would be greatly ag- 
gravated in the next 4 years. However, 
Mr. Speaker, we are not going to main- 
tain the status quo with respect to tariff 
protection under this legislation. We 
are going to go further along the line 
of free trade so that I am fearful for 
the jobs, I am fearful for the economic 
opportunities that are the bases of our 
free-enterprise society. 

Let there be no doubt in anyone’s mind 
that little or no tariff relief will flow 
from this legislation through the opera- 
tion of the revised safeguards. On the 
other hand, there can be no doubt that 
the tariff concessions that will be granted 
under the authority in this bill will in- 
evitably seriously impair the growth— 
even the very existence of American busi- 
ness. 

Accordingly, Mr. Speaker, the circum- 
stances of the present and the conse- 
quences that will result in the future 
have given me no alternative but to re- 
frain from joining in the conference 
agreement and in opposing the adoption 
of that agreement in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. SIMPSON]. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I did not sign this conference 
report, along with the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. REED], and 
basically for the same reasons. The rea- 
sons which persuaded a substantial ma- 
jority of the membership here to vote 
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for this legislation were not reasons that 
persuaded me, for I voted against the 
legislation and am still opposed to it; 
because no reasoning presented here 
could counteract the facts which con- 
front me every time I journey into prac- 
tically every Congressional district where 
there is unemployment today. 

This conference report and the bill 
before the House—and I hope Members 
will listen with care and remember—pro- 
vides no certainty whatever, not a bit 
of certainty of relief for any industry 
in the United States which is being hurt 
as a result of too low tariffs. The best 
that can be said for it is that it does 
create a visionary area in which if two- 
thirds of the Members of this body see 
fit and two-thirds of the Members of the 
other body see fit to vote relief under 
certain limited circumstances—that is, 
if the Tariff Commission recommends 
it—relief would be directed even though 
the Chief Executive said “No.” That 
area is so limited and is so prescribed 
that practically it will not give us relief 
unless there is created downtown, as I 
anticipate there will be, the greatest 
lobby that we have ever had here, in 
which any and every industry affected 
by tariffs will combine to scratch each 
other’s backs to provide weight of pres- 
sure upon Members of Congress when- 
ever, after relief is directed by the 
Tariff Commission and denied by the 
President, to endeavor then to get this 
resolution through by a two-thirds vote. 
I think such a lobby will be created and 
will be used to exert pressure upon the 
Members of this body. 

Unfortunately in this piece of legis- 
lation the Department of State is au- 
thorized by direction of the President to 
cut the duties, every duty, if you please, 
without any exception so far as author- 
ity is concerned, by 20 percent. No 
matter how low the duties are today, no 
matter how much unemployment is 
caused today in any field within any- 
one’s Congressional district which is 
traceable to a too-low tariff protection, 
some individuals within the Department 
of State whom you cannot name and I 
cannot name, are authorized to cut that 
duty still further by 20 percent, to cause 
more unemployment. And there is 
nothing that you or I may do about it. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the distinguished 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes] 
who has contributed greatly in opposi- 
tion to unwise provisions of this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. The 
gentleman has mentioned that this con- 
ference report contains no provision to 
take care of industries which have been 
injured as a result of tariff concessions. 
I would point out that we have before 
the Congress today an admission by the 
administration that the lead and zinc 
industry is being injured, an admission 
to the extent that they are willing to 
come up here and propose a Brannan 
plan for that particular industry to take 
care of the problem created by imports. 
And yet there is nothing in this legisla- 
on that will give them protection, is 

ere? 
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Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. With 
certainty, that is correct. I would point 
out that we have administration support 
of this provision, and I call your atten- 
tion to the fact that after asking for a 
subsidy in connection with minerals, the 
majority have written into the bill now 
before us in the conference report a pro- 
viso which will remove the necessity, if 
you please, for the Brannan plan for 
minerals if the President wants to use 
it. Within the provisions of the con- 
ference report there is authority for the 
first time to transpose what is called a 
specific duty—as you all know, that is a 
duty which is measurable in so many 
cents per pound—over to an ad valorem 
duty, which is a duty which is applied 
percentagewise to the price of the item 
involved. 

The administration has opposed giv- 
ing relief if the injury has been found 
with respect to minerals as I understand 
it, basically and principally because they 
do not want to impose quotas; and sec- 
ond, because if they give the maximum 
relief available under the law as it is 
today with respect to duties they could 
not give enough relief to provide the in- 
dustry with any substantial help what- 
ever. It was admitted by the industry 
itself and by Government that the relief 
provided that way would be no good; 
that a quota was the only way under ex- 
isting law to provide relief. 

I point out to you that, within the pro- 
visions of this bill under the authority of 
the Government to transpose a specific 
duty of so much a pound to the ad va- 
lorem rate of a certain percentage per 
pound, there is an ample area if the 
President wants to do it to provide the 
relief which is so necessary to the min- 
eral inductry, copper, lead, and zinc. 

Within the area of oil, the oil industry, 
where there is a specific duty in certain 
areas, with respect to fish products, in 
the area of vegetables, and in the further 
area involving some textiles, it is pos- 
sible, if the President wants to do it, 
after injury has been found, to provide 
relief, but, I repeat, there is no certainty, 
and I agree with the gentleman from 
Wisconsin there is no certainty, that re- 
lief will be provided. 

I regret very much that this is a 4-year 
extension of this piece of legislation. I 
do not like to see this sword hanging 
over all industry for an ensuing 4-year 
period. It is an invitation for American 
capital to go abroad, as the Chrysler 
Corp. has done within the last 2 weeks, 
to manufacture automobiles more 
cheaply, ship the automobiles into the 
United States at the lower rates, and 
then ship them to South America, and 
take the market away from local indus- 
try by shipping foreign cars made as a 
result of American capital, American 
machines, and American management, 
but with cheap labor abroad, into those 
countries abroad. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I presume that in pur- 
chasing this Simca Motor Co. that 
Chrysler purchased from Ford, into the 
transaction went the Government guar- 
anty of 200 percent upon the Ford in- 
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vestment in the Simca Co., against ex- 
propriation or confiscation by the French 
Government. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
know the gentleman would be correct 
about that. 

Now, about the peril point, about the 
fact the Government may find through 
1 of its 18 agencies that a duty has al- 
ready been reduced so low that it would 
be perilous to industry to cut the duty 
any further. But the real peril today 
rests within the area of our neighbors 
who are unemployed, who are paying the 
penalty, the price today, of a peril point. 
They are the ones that should be helped. 
We should not be creating a situation 
which will make possible still further 
cuts in the very areas which have caused 
them unemployment. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. I am confused as to the 
gentleman's position. I know that he is 
opposed to the reciprocal-trade program; 
and I completely respect him in that po- 
sition, although I favor the program. 
But is not the conference report now 
before us less undesirable from the gen- 
tleman’s own standpoint than the bill 
passed by the House? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. The 
gentleman has asked me whether I am 
opposed to the reciprocal-trade-agree- 
ment program. I am, and I have al- 
ways been, opposed to it for the reason 
that it is not reciprocal. 

Mr. JUDD. I appreciate that. But 
my question is about the conference re- 
port before us. Is not this report, from 
the gentleman’s viewpoint, less undesira- 
ble than the bill the House passed a few 
weeks ago? ` 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Yes; 
it is less undesirable than the bill that 
was before the House, 

Mr. JUDD. If his choice is between 
the bill the House passed and the con- 
ference report, is it not easier to vote 
for the conference report than for the 
original bill? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. It 
would þe easier for me, though neither 
one was acceptable to me and I did not 
sign the report. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there a choice be- 
tween something that is just a little less 
worse? 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Louisiana 
{Mr. Boccs]. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the argu- 
ments advanced by my good friends, the 
distinguished gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Reen] and the distinguished gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. SIMPSON] 
are not new arguments. Both the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. REED] and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Srmpson] are quite honest and frank in 
that they not only oppose this confer- 
ence report, but they opposed the bill 
as originally presented to the House. 
They are not only opposing it in this year 
of 1958, but so far as I have been able to 
ascertain they have opposed it since its 
very inception and they will apparently 
continue to oppose it as long as they 
serve in this body. 
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Mr. Speaker, the House has worked its 
will contrary to the point of view of both 
of these gentlemen. As a matter of fact, 
the so-called Simpson substitute which 
was considered by this body, when we 
debated the bill, was rejected by a vote 
of 234 to 137. Then the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. REED] offered a motion to 
recommit and again on a record vote we 
rejected it by a vote of 268 to 146, and 
finally the House of Representatives ap- 
proved this program by a vote of 317 
to 98. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I think it can be said 
that the House approves the program. 
As a matter of fact, the House approved a 
program considerably stronger than the 
one which comes back to us in the form 
of this conference report. The House 
approved a 5-year extension of the trade 
agreements program and certain other 
provisions which are not now in the con- 
ference report. So, concessions have 
been made to the point of view repre- 
sented by the gentlemen who have pre- 
ceded me in opposition to the conference 
report. But, the only way you could 
satisfy these gentlemen would be to 
change the entire direction of this 
program and instead of this program 
being an instrument whereby we could 
trade with our friends abroad, they 
would use it as an instrument which 
would prevent that trade on the theory 
that by such prevention you would pro- 
tect American workers. There is no 
point going into the merits of this 
legislation. The arguments have been 
presented time and time again. But, it 
is well to remember before we vote on 
the conference report that those groups 
in our country charged with speaking 
for the various segments of our economy 
have unanimously approved this bill. 
The United States Chamber of Commerce 
which speaks for business is for the bill. 
The farm organizations, the Grange, the 
Farm Bureau Federation, and the 
Farmers’ Union are for this bill. The 
labor organizations, the AFL-CIO is for 
this bill. So when we talk about the 
American workman and the American 
farmer and American business, let us 
take a look at who has spoken for those 
groups for many years and who have 
unanimously supported this bill. 

In addition, Mr. Speaker, the best evi- 
dence we could get before our committee 
showed that in terms of people employed 
there were something over 4 million 
people directly engaged in the foreign 
trade of the United States moving back 
and forth. The evidence showed that if 
we were to go completely to a free trade 
economy, and if we were to abolish all 
tariffs of every nature, type, and descrip- 
tion, there would be something less than 
a half million people involved. 

So I submit, Mr. Speaker, that the 
conferees have labored long and hard, I 
think our chairman, the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. MILLS] and the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Foranp] and 
the others who served on this confer- 
ence committee deserve not only the sup- 
port of this body but the commendation 
of this body for having done a job. I 
trust the House will support the confer- 
ence report. For my own part, I have 
certain objections to it from the other 
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point of view. I would have preferred to 
see the House version adopted. But, I 
realize that, as in everything else in life, 
we must go part of the way part of the 
time and we cannot get everything all 
the time. So I think this is a fair com- 
promise. I trust the conference report 
will be approved by Members of this 
body. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the distinguished minority 
leader, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Martin]. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, this con- 
ference report is much improved, from 
a protection standpoint, over the bill that 
originally passed by three topheavy 
votes. It is acceptable to the President, 
as indicated by the letter which he has 
sent to the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. Mitts]. It is acceptable to the 
Secretary of Commerce, who will have 
much to do with its supervision. 

The legislation is a vital part of the 
administration program for trade, good- 
will, and peace. It is hoped that it will 
promote a better understanding among 
the peoples of the world. I strongly 
urge that the report be accepted. We 
are living in an era when what we do 
has an important bearing upon our im- 
mediate future. There isn’t any ques- 
tion, as the administration points out, 
that to reject this legislation at this time 
would be disastrous, not only to trade but 
to our relations with the other nations of 
the world. 

I urge the adoption of the report. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I suppose it is better to accept 
this report at this time. I would like to 
make my protest, however. I think the 
chairman will agree with me that the 
textile industry has been unfairly 
treated for a very long time, and prac- 
tically destroyed in this country. I urge 
the membership to join with me in 
fighting to see, as we go forward, that 
it is given better treatment and a chance 
to survive. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
conferees have done a remarkable job 
in being able to arrive at an agreement 
on this bill. I compliment the con- 
ferees on both sides of the aisle for the 
statesmanlike manner in which they 
have handled this bill. 

The bill is the keystone of our foreign 
policy. We might just as well face the 
situation. If this bill were defeated it 
would have a shattering effect upon our 
position throughout the world. Cer- 
tainly we want to strengthen our posi- 
tion rather than to contribute to any- 
thing that would weaken our position 
throughout the world. 

I am in agreement with the views ex- 
pressed by the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Boces]. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I favor the 5-year extension. I 
realize that with the differences between 
the House and the Senate there had to 
be an adjustment made, and I think 
they made a satisfactory one under the 
circumstances. 
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It seems to me that segments of our 
American business that are adversely 
affected—and I have said this on the 
floor before—instead of fighting this im- 
portant legislation, this meritorious leg- 
islation, they would try through other 
legislation to receive compensatory con- 
sideration. I have said this on a num- 
ber of occasions. This bill passed the 
House with over 300 Members voting in 
favor of it. Certainly any Member who 
voted for the passage of the bill can 
vote for the adoption of the conference 
report, which report is not as strong as 
the bill that passed the House. While, 
like other Members, I am not entirely 
satisfied with the agreement arrived at, 
nevertheless I realize it is the best agree- 
ment or compromise that could be 
arrived at under the circumstances. 

I strongly urge the adoption of the 


conference report. 

Mr. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have the privilege of extending 
their remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

I ask unanimous consent that I may 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I opposed this 
bill in the House. I am opposed to the 
conference report. Abundant discussion 
of this legislation is a matter of record. 

Unless the liberally construed appli- 
cation of the powers granted to the ad- 
ministrators of import trade under this 
act during the 4 years of its authoriza- 
tion is reversed, I fear that the Ameri- 
can people will experience a sad awak- 
ening. 

The American economy is being 
threatened doubly by foreign aid on the 
one hand and free-trade policy on the 
other. We deplete our resources by 
practically giving away our excess prod- 
ucts and we deprive both capital and 
labor of their opportunity to declare 
profits and receive wages by flooding our 
markets with competing goods produced 
abroad with low-priced labor. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the administra- 
tion and the Congress will have reasons 
to regret this action. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, the confer- 
ence report being voted on today repre- 
sents, according to the conferees. 

In some matters there can be no com- 
promise. There can be no compromise 
with principle. 

In this matter there is a principle, a 
fundamental principle. Simply put it is 
this “are we obligated by our oath of 
office to protect and preserve the health, 
welfare and economic well-being of each 
and every one of our peoples, before any 
other interest?” 

If you answer this in the affirmative, 
then you must vote against this mis- 
named, ill-advised, present-day recipro- 
cal trade agreements. 

No person can in good conscience 
argue that by reducing the tariff on a 
product you help American producers 
of the same product. This to my mind 
is the most far-fetched reasoning I have 
ever heard on the floor of a deliberative 
lawmaking forum. 

There is a direct relationship between 
today’s recession and the reciprocal 
trades program, 
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This so-called compromise still has 
the basic unsoundness contained in the 
original proposal. 

This will allow a further reduction of 
20 percent in tariffs in the next 2 years. 

This means that the history of window 
glass may well be duplicated in many 
more of the commodities now produced 
in this country with some semblance of a 
protective shield against the lack of for- 
eign low wages and absence of labor 
advancements such as unemployment 
compensation, workman’s compensation, 
social security, hospitalization and the 
many hidden payroll benefits accru- 
ing to the American workman. 

In the glass industry in 1947 with a 
tariff rate set prior to formation of 
GATT, the international trade, tariff 
setting organization, there was an im- 
portation of 15,000 boxes of glass. 

After the creation of GATT, thereby 
circumventing Congressional and con- 
stitutional action on American tariff 
rates, there was an importation into this 
country of 4,805,000 boxes of window 
glass, sufficient to glaze 1,250,000 6-room 
houses. With an additional 20-percent 
reduction. I wonder how many more 
glassworkers in my area and perhaps in 
yours will be out of work. 

Another angle seldom considered is 
the blind charge that any person inter- 
ested in giving the American workman 
and industry an even break in a competi- 
tive field is a protectionist and that being 
a protectionist is something less than 
acceptable as an American. 

If a man wants to protect the workers, 
and industry in his district, he can stand 
a lot of name calling. 

The aluminum industry is just feeling 
the pinch of a blind and senseless impor- 
tation without restriction on the theo- 
retic assumption that by allowing our 
country to be flooded with cheap foreign- 
made goods we are building goodwill and 
world peace. The best way to build 
peace is to be prosperous and strong at 
home and thereby be in a position to help 
your friendly neighbors. 

To help any country better itself is a 
worthwhile aim and I am for it. I be- 
lieve, however, that the best way to do 
that is to help them produce goods for 
their own people rather than to build 
goods for our already overcrowded mar- 
ket. 

Every American who wants and can 
afford an automobile, a refrigerator, TV 
set or any other commodity or appliance 
can buy it here, manufactured here, and 
there will still be a productive surplus. 

However, no other country in the 
world can provide for all its peoples the 
goods and appliances, etc., their own 
people can and would like to use. 

Now does it not seem silly to give aid, 
money, and know-how to these countries 
to produce these things in order that 
they can ship them to this country? 

Reciprocal trades are sound only when 
the trade is made on a sound economic 

If one country needs what another 
country makes or has, and is in a posi- 
tion to trade what they make or have for 
it, then it is a trade. However, when 
one country buys a product from an- 
other country, a product it has in sur- 
plus, then somebody is heading for a 
serious fall. 
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Reciprocal trades as now administered 
and the foreign aid law, with its millions 
for foreign economic development, may 
well be the main issues in the next presi- 
dential election. 

Whether it is or not, it will be an issue 
at the market places all over the country 
and the world. 

The end result of this present admin- 
istration of reciprocal trades agreements 
will be more closed factories, more idle 
hands, less payrolls, and less revenue, 
which, in turn, may be the real issues 
before the people in the next elections. 

Space doesn’t permit the story of the 
ceramic industry, the coal industry, and 
the glass, textiles, and the start of the 
story on farm products. 

The farm story will become more ap- 
parent and widely known in the near 
future. 

Just yesterday this House refused to 
pass a farm-relief bill. This bill would 
have placed American standards and re- 
strictions upon the importation of dates, 
figs, and all citrus fruits. 

This was proposed because of the in- 
jury inflicted upon American farmers by 
the dumping of foreign fruits and 
produce. 

Shades of Old Glory, when we indus- 
trial area Members asked for something 
along this line, we were jeered by the 
very persons who now are feeling the 
pinch of the effect of foreign com- 
petition. 

Recently live cattle started to come in 
to fattening pens on the west coast, new 
and every modeled lines of foreign cars 
are coming in in increasing numbers and 
brand names. 

Throughout our economy, every fiield 
of endeavor will soon find itself facing 
competition from unrestricted importa- 
tion of goods and products produced 
without any of fringe costs applied 
against American-produced goods for 
the benefit of labor and, in fact, for the 
benefit of the entire economy. 

I will again, as I have before, endorse 
and support reciprocal trades when such 
trades are reciprocal, in fact, as well as 
in fancy. 

Until then, I must remain opposed, be- 
lieving that my country and my people 
will best be served by this opposition. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the final passage today of this 
4-year extension of reciprocal trade deals 
a hard economic blow to the plywood, the 
fishing, and many other industries now 
hard hit by too heavy imports of foreign 
goods made by low-paid foreign labor. 
Workers simply cannot and should not 
be made to compete with the wages of 
foreign nations. Yet this bill places 
American labor in competition with low- 
paid foreign labor and will deprive many 
American workers of their jobs. 

This bill, I predict, will result in in- 
creased quantities of Japanese plywood 
and fish products being dumped onto the 
American market. Congress has sold 
these plywood and fishing industry work- 
ers downriver to help cotton planters 
and others who are seeking larger foreign 
markets for their goods. 

When the Congress began considering 
this legislation the Japanese exporters 
slowed down shipments of their goods to 
the United States. As soon as the bill is 
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signed into law that will be the signal 
for Japan to start dumping plywood, fish, 
and other products onto the American 
market in larger quantities than ever. 

Japan, last year, shipped 686 million 
square feet of plywood into the United 
States. These plywood imports, valued 
at $60 million, were the equivalent of the 
jobs of 5,000 American plywood workers. 

The bill leaves us no door through 
which to seek relief from such a tragedy. 

We can only hope that the next Con- 
gress will be one that will give more 
thought to protecting American workers 
than to aiding foreign exporters and that 
it will repeal this inequitous law before 
too great damage is done. 

As a final protest against this legisla- 
tion, I shall vote today against accept- 
ing this conference report. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
reiterate what I have said on previous oc- 
casions that this legislation will live to 
haunt the American people and those 
who so enthusiastically support it today. 

The best market for the products of 
American labor, industry, and farm is 
still to be found in this country. Turn 
this market over in any substantial de- 
gree to the products of cheap foreign la- 
bor and the productive capacity of this 
Republic must suffer. 

Oh, yes, the proponents advocate what 
they are pleased to call compensatory 
payments to those areas where Ameri- 
can producers are devastated by foreign 
imports. Where is it proposed to get the 
money for these compensatory pay- 
ments? From the United States Treas- 
ury, of course. It will be an enlarge- 
ment of the hair-brained theory that all 
problems of this Nation can be solved by 
simply raiding the Federal Treasury. 

I have no desire to belabor this issue. 
This is a conference report and it can- 
not be amended. I simply want to say 
that instead of reducing tariffs another 
20 percent it should have been provided 
that all imports of products which are al- 
ready in adequate supply be subject to 
a tariff representing the differential be- 
tween the foreign and American costs of 
production. 

Mr. Speaker, I opposed the bill as it 
originally passed the House and I am 
opposed to this conference report. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The question was taken, and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. BAILEY) 
there were—ayes 161, noes 56. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
tempted to raise the question of the lack 
of a quorum, but I will not do so be- 
cause of the important business on the 
calendar. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. 
ar the conference report was agreed 
ate motion to reconsider was laid on the 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1959 
Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I call up 


the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
12738) making appropriations for the 
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Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
of the managers on the part of the 
House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
‘Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 2503) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. 
R. 12738) making appropriations for the 
Department of Defense for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 7, 8, 20, 31, 32, 43, 45, and 
62. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 4, 10, 12, 14, 16, 17, 19, 21, 22, 
25, 26, 28, 30, 33, 34, 36, 40, 41, 42, 47, 48, 
49, 50, 53 and 54, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert $417,000"; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$150,000,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following “Provided, 
That any appropriations transferred shall 
not exceed 7 per centum of the appropriation 
from which transferred”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “'$3,175,961,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$3'75,000,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 15, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$1,669,338,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 18, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum by said 
amendment insert “$85,442,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 23: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 23, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
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amendment insert “$2,033,795,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 24: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 24, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert ‘“#837,868,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 27, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$780,408,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 29, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert ‘$602,535,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 35: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 35, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$6,643,475,000"; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 37: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 37, and 

to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$2,220,020,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 39: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 39, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$4,053,975,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 46: That the 
House recede from its ent to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 46, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 


amendment insert “$2,755,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 651: That the 


House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 51, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum pro) by said 
amendment insert “$2,110,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 9, 11, 13, 
38, 44, and 55. 
$ GEORGE MAHON, 

HARRY R. SHEPPARD, 
ROBERT L. F. SIKES, 
W. F. NORRELL, 
JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
R. B. WIGGLESWORTH, 
ERRETT P. SCRIVNER, 
GERALD R, Forp, Jr., 
Except as to amendment 
No. 9. 
JOHN TABER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Except for No. 35. 
MILTON R. YOUNG, 
Wm. F. KNOWLAND, 
RALPH FLANDERS, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
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the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Serate to the bill (H. R. 12738) making 
appropriations for the Department of De- 
fense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, 
and for other purposes, submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of 
the action agreed upon and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report as to 
each of such amendments, namely: 


TITLE I 
Office of the Secretary of Defense 


Amendment No. 1—Office of Public Affairs, 
salaries and expenses: Appropriates $417,000 
instead of $450,000 as proposed by the House 
and $385,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

TITLE II 
Interservice activities 

Amendment Nos. 2 and 3—Emergency 
fund: Authorize the transfer of $150,000,000 
instead of $100,000,000 as proposed by the 
House and $200,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate, and limit the amount which may be 
transferred from any appropriation to 7 per 
centum of the appropriation instead of 10 
per centum as proposed by the Senate, 

Amendment No. 4—Retired pay: Appropri- 
ates $640,000,000 as proposed by the Senate 
instead of $600,000,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

TITLE II 
Department of the Army 

Amendment Nos. 5, 6, and 7—Military per- 
sonnel: Appropriate $3,175,961,000 instead of 
$2,946,400,000 as proposed by the House and 
$3,225,961,000 as proposed by the Senate; 
provide for transfer from the Army Stock 
Fund of $375,000,000 instead of $425,000,000 as 
proposed by the House and $325,000,000 as 
proposed by the Senate; and delete the pro- 
vision of the Senate that the Regular Army 
shall be maintained at not less than nine 
hundred thousand strength during fiscal 
year 1959. It is the belief of the Committee 
of Conference that the National Defense 
requires the maintenance of a Regular Army 
of not less than nine hundred thousand and 
it is the intent that the planned strength for 
fiscal year 1959 be maintained at that level 
in accordance with the funds provided. 

Amendment No. 8—Operation and Main- 
tenance: Appropriates $3,078,208,000 as pro- 
posed by the House instead of $3,107,200,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 9—Operation and Main- 
tenance: Reported in disagreement. 

Amendment No 10—Reserve Personnel: 
Appropriates $222,759,000 as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $202,499,000 as proposed 
by the House. 

Amendment No. 11—Reserve Personnel: 
Reported in disagreement. 

Amendment No. 12—Army National 
Guard: Appropriates $342,093,000 as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $325,419,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

Amendment No. 13—Army National Guard: 
Reported in disagreement. 

Amendment Nos. 14 and 15—Procurement 
of Equipment and Missiles: Provide for the 
purchase of forty passenger motor vehicles 
for replacement only as proposed by the 
Senate instead of twenty-eight as proposed 
by the House, and appropriate $1,669,338,000 
instead of $1,659,600,000 as proposed by the 
House and $1,674,349,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. The Committee of Conference is 
agreed $25,993,000 shall be available for the 
initial procurement of aircraft spare parts 
and $238,000 shall be available for the pro- 
curement of ammunition for the National 
Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice. 
In providing the funds for initial procure- 
ment of aircraft spare parts the Committee 
of Conference reiterates the statement in 
the House Committee report to the effect 
that the Departments should give further 
study to the needs for initial aircraft spare 
parts and report to the Committees on Ap- 
propriations early next year on their find- 
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TITLE IV 
Department of the Navy 


Amendment No. 16—Military personnel, 
Navy: Appropriates $2,385,720,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $2,263,568,000 
as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 17—Reserve personnel, 
Navy: Appropriates $90,098,000 as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $84,735,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

Amendment No. 18—Navy personnel, gen- 
eral expenses: Appropriates $85,442,000 in- 
stead of $85,000,000 as proposed by the House 
and $86,305,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment Nos. 19 and 20—Military per- 
sonnel, Marine Corps: Appropriate $635,692,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$604,056,000 as proposed by the House, and 
delete provision of the Senate that the Ma- 
rine Corps shall be maintained at not less 
than two hundred thousand strength during 
fiscal year 1959. As with the strength of 
the Regular Army it is the belief of the Com- 
mittee of Conference that the National De- 
fense requires that the Marine Corps be 
maintained at a strength of not less than 
two hundred thousand and it is the intent 
that the planned strength for fiscal year 
1959 be maintained at that level in accord- 
ance with the funds provided. 

Amendment No. 21—Reserye personnel, 
Marine Corps: Appropriates $23,760,000 as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $23,000,000 
as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 22—Marine Corps troops 
and facilities: Appropriates $173,117,000 as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $173,- 
127,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 23—Aircraft and related 
procurement: Appropriates $2,033,795,000 in- 
stead of $1,947,095,000 as proposed by the 
House and $2,080,120,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. The same requirement pertaining 
to initial spare parts as set forth under 
amendment numbered 15 applies. 

Amendment Nos. 24 and 25—Aircraft and 
facilities: Appropriate $837,868,000 instead 
of $836,508,000 as propoged by the House and 
$846,308,000 as proposed by the Senate and 
provide for transfer to “Salaries and ex- 
penses, Weather Bureau, Department of 
Commerce,” $945,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate instead of $810,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 26—Shipbuilding and 
conversion: Appropriates $2,069,400,000 as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $2,016,- 
400,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment Nos. 27 and 28—Ships and 
facilities: Appropriate $780,408,000 instead 
of $773,710,000 as proposed by the House and 
$785,436,000 as proposed by the Senate and 
provide for transfer to the appropriation 
“Operating expenses, Coast Guard,” $16,- 
885,000 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$16,430,000 as proposed by the House. The 
amount provided includes the increase of 
$7,000,000 proposed by the Senate for the 
modernization of antisubmarine warfare 
vessels. 

Amendment No. 29—Procurement of ord- 
nance and ammunition: Appropriates $602,- 
535,000 instead of $597,535,000 as proposed 
by the House and $607,535,000 as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 30—Medical care: Appro- 
priates $89,598,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate instead of $86,253,000 as proposed by 
the House. 

Amendment No. 31—Civil engineering: 
Appropriates $125,554,000 as proposed by the 
House instead of $126,554,000 as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 32—Servicewide supply 
and finance: Appropriates $309,637,000 as 
proposed by the House instead of $311,081,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment Nos. 33 and 34—Servicewide 
operations: Provide limitation for emergen- 
cies and extraordinary expenses of $11,961,000 
as proposed by the Senate instead of $11,- 
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152,000 as proposed by the House and ap- 
propriate $118,985,000. as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $118,214,000 as proposed by 
the House, 

TITLE V 


Department of the Air Force 


Amendment No. 35—Aircraft, missiles, and 
related procurement: Appropriates $6,643,- 
475,000 instead of $6,308,400,000 as proposed 
by the House and $6,878,850,000 as proposed 
by the Senate. The same requirement per- 
taining to initial spare parts as set forth 
under amendment number 15 applies. 

Amendment Nos. 36 and 37—Procurement 
other than aircraft and missiles: Provide for 
the purchase of fifty passenger motor ve- 
hicles for replacement as proposed by the 
Senate instead of fifteen as proposed by the 
House, and appropriate $2,220,020,000 instead 
of $2,195,700,000 as proposed by the House 
and $2,231,739,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 38—Research and devel- 
opment: Reported in disagreement. The 
Committee of Conference wants it made un- 
mistakably clear that the facilities and 
equipment at the Air Force Missile Develop- 
ment Center, Holloman Air Force Base, New 
Mexico, are to be used to the fullest practi- 
cal extent. 

Amendment No. 39—Operation and main- 
tenance: Appropriates $4,053,975,000 instead 
of $4,049,875,000 as proposed by the House 
and $4,094,975,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 40—Military personnel: 
Appropriates $3,923,073,000 as proposed by 
the Senate instead of $3,732,200,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

Amendment No, 41—Reserve personnel: 
Appropriates $53,746,000 as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $50,500,000 as proposed by 
the House. 

Amendment No, 42—Air National Guard: 
Appropriates $240,335,000 as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $238,100,000 as proposed by 
the House. 

TITLE VI 


General provisions 


Amendment No. 43: Retains the limita- 
tion on the per day rate which may be paid 
for the temporary employment of experts 
or consultants at $50 per day as proposed by 
the House instead of $60 per day as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 44: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 45: Restores the provi- 
sion of the House and deletes provision of 
the Senate. The Committee of Conference 
is in agreement with the intent and purpose 
of that portion of the Senate amendment 
which reads as follows: 

“Section 3679 (c) of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended (31 U. S. C. 665 (c) (2)), is 
hereby amended by adding at the end thereof 
a new sentence as follows: “The officer desig- 
nated in subsection (d) of this section to 
make apportionments or reapportionments 
shall report to the Congress in writing, fol- 
lowing the close of each calendar quarter, 
the amount of each reserve in effect at the 
end of such quarter and for the purpose for 
which each such reserve was established.’ ” 

In lieu of the enactment of such provision 
it is requested that the Bureau of the Budget 
establish procedures requiring reports to the 
Congress as set forth in the Senate provision. 

Amendment No. 46: Provides limitation of 
$2,755,000 for public information and public 
relations instead of $3,000,000 as proposed 
by the House and $2,510,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 47: Inserts Senate pro- 
posal to prohibit use of funds for the pay- 
ment of price differentials. 

Amendment Nos. 48 and 49: Insert Senate 
language relating to the procurement of am- 
munition for the National Board for the 
Promotion of Rifle Practice. 

Amendment Nos. 50, 51, and 52: Provide 
limitation of $2,110,000 on the amount that 
may be used for legislative liaison activities 
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instead of $2,010,000 as proposed by the 
House and $2,680,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 53: Deletes the House 
provision which proposed a limitation of 
$60,000,000 for the medical care of depend- 
ents of military personnel. The Committee 
of Conference directs that the Department 
of Defense proceed with the issuance and 
enforcement of regulations requiring de- 
pendents to use available military medical 
facilities and personnel. Furthermore, the 
Department is directed not to incur obliga- 
tions in excess of the $70,246,000 budgeted 


for this purpose. 
Amendment No. 54: Changes section num- 
ber as proposed by the Senate. 
Amendment No. 55: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 
GEORGE MAHON, 
Harry R. SHEPPARD, 
ROBERT L. F. SIKES, 
W. F. NORRELL, 
JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
R. B. WIGGLESWORTH, 


Except as to emend- 
ment No. 9. 
JOHN TABER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may require, 

Mr. Speaker, the bill before us is $815 
million above the budget. This addi- 
tional sum above the budget is princi- 
pally in three categories. It provides 
for an additional number of Polaris sub- 
marines. It provides for a considerable 
addition in airlift. It provides for an 
additional program of long-range mis- 
siles, the intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile. The House bill was increased by 
the other body in the sum of $1.6 billion. 
This increase was trimmed down to $1.2 
billion in conference. One-half of that 
increase is explained by the fact that 
there was presented to the other body 
approximately $600 million for pay in- 
creases which were not considered by 
the House, as a result of the military- 
pay legislation which was passed by the 
Congress. The remaining amount of 
the increase has principally to do with 
additional aircraft and with some other 
actions respecting transfers from the 
stock fund and so forth. 

Appropriations for defense this year 
are approximately $5 billion or will be 
approximately $5 billion above the ap- 
propriations of last year. Last year some 
considerable reductions were made as it 
was felt that the funds were in excess 
of the funds which were required to fi- 
nance the program which was submitted 
to the Congress, and the carryover last 
year was very large, and an effort was 
made to get the defense program in bet- 
ter order from a fiscal standpoint. Now, 
while there is wide disparity between the 
appropriation of last year and the ap- 
propriation for this year, you do not 
have the same disparity between defense 
spending this year over last year. De- 
fense expenditures for fiscal 1958 were 
approximately $39 billion. It is esti- 
mated that the defense expenditures for 
the current fiscal year will be about 
$1.7 billion above that, $600 million of 
which is accounted for by the pay in- 
crease for military personnel. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Could the gen- 
tleman tell us as to whether or not the 
conference report provides for more nu- 
clear submarines than were included in 
the bill that originally passed the House? 

Mr. MAHON. Will the gentleman re- 
peat his question? 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Iam interested 
to know if the conference report makes 
additional moneys available for nuclear 
submarines. 

Mr. MAHON. The conference report 
does not. No additional funds were 
added by the Senate for nuclear subma- 
rines. For the Navy, the conference re- 
port includes funds for two amphibious 
ships which were not authorized when 
the bill was before the House, and there- 
fore they were deleted, and it also pro- 
vides funds for completion of a couple of 
destroyers. But, there is no other sub- 
stantial change with respect to the Navy. 

Mr.JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. I am uncertain as to the 
total amount appropriated in this re- 
port. I understood the gentleman to say 
that appropriations in the fiscal year just 
closed were $39 billion, and this bill 
would add $1.7 billion, making a total of 
$40.7 billion for the current fiscal year, 
is that right? 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman, I be- 
lieve, said “Appropriations.” I was 
speaking, when I used those figures, of 
spending; expenditures through the last 
fiscal year were $39 billion and spending 
for the forthcoming year is estimated to 
be $1.7 billion above that figure. 

Mr. JUDD. Then the total amount of 
funds appropriated in this conference 
report is how much? 

Mr. MAHON. The total amount ap- 
propriated is $39,602,000,000. 

Mr. JUDD. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. Should we not add to 
that, however, this obligational author- 
ity which is made available by transfer? 
The figure the gentleman quoted, I 
think, is the new obligational author- 
ity and does not include the stock fund 
or the transfers which we have taken 
into account. 

Mr. MAHON. We made transfers in 
excess of half a billion dollars, I be- 
lieve, mostly on the recommendation of 
the Budget, from stock funds which are 
already available for expenditure for 
certain purposes. We made those trans- 
fers for purposes other than the stock 
fund operations. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I was going 
to say, if we want to get the entire pic- 
ture in view, we must not forget that 
there is a military construction bill to 
be added to this total, which would 
mean another $1.2 billion. 
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Mr. MAHON. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. We are speaking now of Depart- 
ment of Defense appropriations, not in- 
clusive of the military construction pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Speaker, there is little change in 
the bill insofar as the Army is con- 
cerned over the way it passed the House, 
except for military pay, and there is a 
mandatory provision as to the strength 
of the National Guard and as to the 
maintenance of the Reserves. There is 
not a mandatory provision with respect 
to the regular personnel of the Army, 
but funds are provided for an Army of 
about 900,000. 

For the Air Force the bill is substan- 
tially as it was when it passed the House 
except that there are additional funds 
for military pay and for increased air- 
lift, to increase and modernize our air- 
lift by way of providing various types of 
planes for that purpose. Some cuts in 
spare parts made by the House were 
adjusted upward in conference for all 
three services. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I should like to 
inquire with respect to an item of about 
$100 million which I think was put in 
the bill by the other body by amend- 
ment, for 13 or 15 B-52 planes. What 
became of that? 

Mr. MAHON. The other body placed 
in the bill—$100,900,000—for 13 addi- 
tional B-52 bombers. This item was 
eliminated in conference. The B-52 
production line is financed through 
about January 1961. We have financed 
already in excess of 600 B-52’s and the 
Department of Defense took the posi- 
tion, with which the conferees agreed, 
that additional B-52’s could be financed 
part year if it were considered desir- 
able. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Does the gen- 
tleman mean that the Department of 
Defense agreed to eliminate that $100 
million item? 

Mr. MAHON. The Department of 
Defense did not request it and it was not 
within the President’s budget. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. What will that 
do to the B-52-G program? 

Mr. MAHON. The B-52-G program 
will continue through January or through 
the early part of calendar year 1961. 
Next year, if it is thought desirable, the 
Department of Defense will request ad- 
ditional funds, or the Congress could 
supply additional funds to continue B-52 
production. But that is a bridge which 
we do not have to cross this year. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Does that 
mean that there will be no difference 
so far as the B-52 program is at the 
present time, it will not be diminished? 

Mr. MAHON. The B-52 program will 
continue at approximately the same 
level despite the reduction made in these 
unbudgeted funds which were added by 
the other body. If we had provided ad- 
ditional funds, the production might 
have been slightly expedited during this 
production period. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. It might have 
been accelerated. 
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Mr. MAHON. It would have been ac- 
celerated somewhat, I think, had the 
additional funds been provided. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
regret the conference committee saw 
fit to delete an appropriation of $100 
million to continue an accelerated 
B-52-G program. This appropriation 
would provide for an additional 13 
B-52-G planes which, together with 
funds for 39 similar planes, would com- 
plete a wing of 52 fighter planes. I 
think it is agreed that B-52 planes are 
the hardest hitting, best fighting, and 
most modern airplane being built any- 
where. 

We had hoped the subcommittee in 
charge of this program would see fit to 
go along with this appropriation in- 
serted by the other body and thereby 
save several million dollars from what 
the program would cost when an appro- 
priation is allowed for the additional 
planes later on. In other words, by ap- 
propriating the money at this time sev- 
eral million dollars would be saved by 
the taxpayers and we would make sure 
that funds are available to complete a 
52 wing program which is so necessary 
for the Air Force right now. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. It is true, is 
it not, that there are 39 of these B-52 
bombers provided for in this conference 
report. 

Mr. MAHON. Within the conference 
report and the framework of the budget 
and the bill as it passed the House and 
the other body, 39 additional B—52’s are 
provided. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I understood a state- 
ment was made a month or so ago by 
someone in the Defense Department that 
this Defense Department appropriation 
bill provided for Polaris submarines 
beyond those originally requested in the 
budget, and the Defense Department 
might not proceed to construct them. 
Has the Committee on Appropriations 
taken any action to see that its views 
will be carried through by active steps 
on the part of the Department of De- 
fense to construct these submarines if 
we appropriate these funds for them? 

Mr. MAHON. The Secretary of De- 
fense has made a statement to this ef- 
fect, that these funds which have been 
provided will not be utilized for these 
purposes unless production plans are 
sufficiently successful that it is prudent 
to proceed with the construction of the 
additional Polaris submarines. In 
other words, if the technological process 
proceeds and it is considered safe to pro- 
ceed with the production of the sub- 
marines, I understand the attitude of the 
Department of Defense is that it will 
proceed. Of course the Congress would 
not want to proceed with the production 
of these submarines unless the planners 
have ironed out the technological dif- 
ficulties and are able to produce a work- 
able and successful submarine. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 
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Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. How many Polaris- 
type submarines does this bill actually 
provide for now? 

Mr. MAHON. It provides, I believe, 
for a total of six. We have already 
financed three. There are nine in the 
Polaris submarine program which we are 
financing this year. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The bill as it passed 
the House provided for three? 

Mr.MAHON. For six. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. What did the Sen- 
ate provide for? 

Mr. MAHON. There were no changes 
made. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. I would hope there 
would be some thinking in regard to the 
Polaris submarines as to setting them up 
as a separate project outside the usual 
naval shipbuilding budget, because it 
represents a serious departure from the 
normal type of ship and it is something 
that should be subject, in my mind, to 
separate assessment by the budget in 
that regard. 

Mr. MAHON. The Navy is proceeding 
under the able leadership of Admiral 
Raborn with this program, and I think 
there are no impediments. I think a 
change in the administrative setup at 
this time would probably require con- 
siderable adjustment. 

Mr. HOSMER. I am not thinking of 
the administrative setup in any way, 
shape, or form. It is one of the most 
commendable setups we have seen in our 
Military Establishment. I do feel, how- 
ever, that this is almost a separate proj- 
ect and it should be handled from a 
budget, appropriation, and planning 
standpoint on the part of the Congress 
separate from the Navy Department 
routine shipbuilding budget require- 
ments. 

Mr.FORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. Iryield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. I think Admiral Ra- 
born’s organization, which has jurisdic- 
tion over this whole project for research 
in all types of procurement, is unique in 
naval policy. He has more authority 
than any other organization of any kind 
within the Navy structure. As the re- 
sult I think there may be far greater 
progress more rapidly than in any other 
program in the Navy with which I am 
familiar. 

Mr. HOSMER. I tried to assure the 
gentleman I thought that was true. The 
development of that project has pro- 
ceeded remarkably. Now we are in the 
production, manning, and operational 
phase of it. That is where I believe we 
could make a great contribution to the 
defense program by removing this whole 
construction program as a financing 
program outside of the routine naval 
shipbuilding program and placing it in a 
separate program itself because of its 
serious strategic importance to the 
United States of America. 
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Mr. FORD. If the gentleman could 
show that there was any impediment in 
the program under the current circum- 
stances, I might agree with him. But, I 
have seen no such evidence. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. There has been 
some talk about the lack of imagina- 
tion in our progress in making space ex- 
plorations. I understand this budget 
has $110 million of funds for the con- 
struction of the Dinosaur, which is a 
space ship, for the completion and 
operation of the X-15 and for some ex- 
perimental work that was being done at 
Convair under one of the engineers. 
The other day we authorized $47,800,- 
000 to build some additional facilities 
for space exploration and the installa- 
tion at Wallop’s Island and a new space 
center here in Beltsville. Does the gen- 
tleman believe, and I have every con- 
fidence in his judgment because of his 
familiarity with matters of this kind, 
does the gentleman believe that we are 
advancing fast enough in regard to 
space exploration with the additional 
$110 million that we have provided in 
this budget? 

Mr. MAHON. I do not think there 
is any lack of funds which are re- 
quired for the various space projects. 
The degree of speed would depend some- 
what on the vigor of those who are ad- 
ministering the program, but I know 
when we last had these people before us, 
I might say I was convinced that they 
were moving forward as rapidly as they 
knew how. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. In other words, 
we are doing everything that we can up 
to the present time in implementing the 
development and research in a practical 
sense for outer-space exploration? 

Mr. MAHON. I think so, insofar as 
Congress is concerned; and next year, if 
progress is made and breakthroughs are 
accomplished, there is no doubt but what 
additional financing in this field will be 
required. Of course, the major effort in 
so-called space weaponry at this time is 
the intercontinental ballistic missile 
which has the very highest priority. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. That, of course, 
is past the stage of research and devel- 
opment. It has reached the stage of a 
practical defense weapon. What I am 
talking about is getting beyond that and 
getting men into space for the purpose 
of returning to us with information on 
outer space, which we do not now have. 

Mr. MAHON. Of course, that is a 
very long-range plan and will take a 
number of years. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. The gentleman 
thinks we are progressing satisfactorily. 

Mr. MAHON. I think we probably are 
progressing satisfactorily but I cannot 
now speak with full assurance. I have 
not had a recent briefing on that work 
because that was not a subject matter 
before the conference on the defense bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to insert at 
this point in the Record a summary tab- 
ulation showing action on the defense 
appropriation bill as it has progressed 
through the Congress, along with an ex- 
planation of the action of the committee 
of conference on the bill. 
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Department of Defense appropriation bill, 1959—H. R. 12738 


1958 


Conference report compared with— 


Item Budget to House bill Budget to Senate bill Conference 
ouse Senate report 
Final budget House Senate 
Office of the Secretary of Defense.. $536, 400, 000 $536, 050, 000 $536, 400, 000 $535, 985, 000 $536, 017, 000 —$383, 000 — $33, 000 +$32, 000 
N eztanda activities. ee? RSE a 734, 000, 000 796,900,000 | 1 774, 000, 000 836, 900, 000 836, 900, +62, 900, 000 +40, 000, 000 |... ------ 
Department of the Army-_-.. §, 755, 800,000 | 8, 716, 626,000 | 1.8, 953, 535,000 | 9,076. 862,000 | 8, 992,859,000 | +39,324,000 | 4-276, 233,000 | —84, 003, 000 
Department of the Navy__..- ~| 10, 714, 247, 000 | 11, 042, 210, 000 |110. 870, 181, 900 | 11, 427, 527,000 | 11, 359, 427, 000 489, 246,000 | +-317, 217,000 | —68, 100, 000 
Department of the Air Force... ---| 17,456, 500, 000 | 17,317, 775, 000 |'17, 652, 854, 000 | 18, 165, 718, 000 | 17, 877, 624, 000 224, 770,000 | -+559, 849, 000 | —288, 094; 000 
WORT E A EE E E EE E E 38, 196, 947, 000 | 38, 409, 561, 000 |138. 786, 970, 000 | 40, 042, 992, 000 | 39, 602, 827, 000 | +815, 857, 000 |-+-1, 193, 266, 000 | —440, 165, 000 


1 Includes supplemental estimates submitted to the Senate for pay increases and 
other matters not considered by the House, as follows: 


Interservice activities 
Army 


Mr. Speaker, the conference report 
which we are presenting for House ap- 
proval today provides new appropria- 
tions to the Department of Defense for 
the fiscal year 1959, exclusive of mili- 
tary construction in the total amount of 
$39,602,827,000. On June 5, the House 
approved for these same items appropri- 
ations totaling $38,409,561,000. On July 
30, the Senate approved a bill appropri- 
ating for these items $40,042,992,000. 
The President had requested total ap- 
propriations of $38,786,970,000 for the 
same items. The amount agreed upon 
by the conferees is $1,193,266,000 higher 
than the amount approved by the House 
on June 5 this year; it is $440,165,000 
less than the amount approved by the 
Senate last week, and it is $815,857,000 
over the amounts requested in official 
budget transmissions from the Presi- 
dent. The amount is $5,202,977,000 more 
than the $34,499,850,000 appropriated 
for fiscal year 1958. In addition to the 
new appropriations for fiscal 1959, it 
should be recalled that this Congress 
also provided supplemental funds last 
February in the amount of $1,260 mil- 
lion, which, as was explained at that 
time, was in effect an advance on the 
planned 1959 program. A portion of this 
money was for military public works. 

Nearly $600 million or about one-half 
of the $1,193,266,000 increase in this bill 
over the amount approved by the House 
earlier is to provide for the increased 
costs resulting from military pay legis- 
lation enacted by this Congress. Of the 
remaining $600 million, about $400 mil- 
lion can be accounted for as restora- 
tions of previous House reductions and 
slightly over $200 million can be ac- 
counted for as new items added by the 
Senate over and above the President’s 
budget request. The principal item re- 
stored by the Senate related to addi- 
tional funds for spare parts. 

Practically all of the Senate increase 
for new items amounting to slightly over 
$200 million is accounted for by funds 
for procurement of additional aircraft 
for increased strategic airlift capability. 

I would like to run through the bill 
briefly by titles, in order to give the 
House some idea of what has happened 
since these vast sums were approved last 
June 5. 

TITLE I—OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Under Title I—Office of the Secretary 
of Defense—the bill now provides $536,- 
017,000. This is $33,000 less than the 
House appropriated and $32,000 more 


than was approved by the Senate. This 
is the only place in the entire bill where 
the funds now exceed the amount ap- 
proved by the Senate. 


TITLE II—INTERSERVICE ACTIVITIES 


Under the heading of Interservice Ac- 
tivities, providing for such things as 
claims, the Secretary of Defense Emer- 
gency Fund, retired pay and other items 
of a similar nature, the bill now provides 
for $836,900,000, which is $40 million 
over the amount appropriated by the 
House and is the same as that approved 
by the Senate. The additional $40 mil- 
lion is to provide for the anticipated in- 
creases in retired pay resulting from en- 
actment of the recent military pay leg- 
islation, 

TITLE I1I—DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


For the Department of the Army, the 
bill now provides $8,992,859,000, which is 
$276,233,000 higher than the amount 
originally approved by the House and is 
$84,003,000 less than the amount ap- 
proved by the Senate. Of the additional 
funds provided for the Army not pre- 
viously considered by the House, over 
$200 million was made necessary by the 
military pay increase, $50 million results 
from a lesser transfer from cash bal- 
ances in the Army stock fund, and the 
remainder is for increased training costs 
in the Army Reserve Forces, additional 
technicians for the Army National 
Guard, and some restoration of the 
House reduction in aircraft spare parts. 

TITLE IV—DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


For the Department of the Navy, the 
bill provides $11,359,427,000, or $317,217,- 
000 more than the House approved 
earlier, and $68,100,000 less than the 
amount provided by the Senate. About 
half of the increase over the House figure 
for the Navy is accounted for by the $156 
million required to meet the estimated 
increased costs resulting from military 
pay legislation. The remainder is ac- 
counted for by the restoration of $90 
million of the House reduction for air- 
craft spare parts; the restoration of two 
amphibious ships to the shipbuilding 
program eliminated by the House þe- 
cause authorizing legislation had not 
been approved at the time; and numer- 
ous other minor adjustments on which 
reasonable compromises have been 
worked out. 

TITLE V—DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


For the Department of the Air Force, 
tae Lill provides $17,877,624,000. This 


$49, 000, 000 


is $559,849,000 higher than the amount 
approved by the House and is $288,- 
094,000 less than the amount approved 
by the Senate. Of the Air Force in- 
crease over the amount previously ap- 
proved by the House, nearly $200 million 
results from estimated increases to 
cover the costs of military pay legisla- 
tion; $125,500,000 is for restoration of a 
part of the reduction by the House in 
the amount for procurement of initial 
aircraft spare parts; and the remainder 
is for the procurement of aircraft and 
supporting equipment. The conference 
action provides for the procurement of 
10 jet trainer, or so-called executive- 
type aircraft, which had been elimi- 
nated by the House. It provides about 
$136 million for the procurement of 
long-range cargo airplanes for improv- 
ing our strategic airlift. It provides for 
the procurement of 15 KC-135 tanker 
aircraft to improve our general strategic 
capabilities. It does not provide, how- 
ever, for the procurement of additional 
B-52 bombers since funds for these ad- 
ditional planes would not be needed be- 
fore next year in order to keep the pro- 
duction lines open. Nor does it provide 
for additional small transport aircraft 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr, Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. WIGGLES- 
WORTH]. l 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am supporting this conference re- 
port in view of the circumstances by 
which we are confronted at this time. 

The House, based on budget requests 
amounting to about $38.2 billion, passed 
this bill carrying a total of about $38.4 
billion, or $113.6 million over the budget 
estimates. 

The Senate, after considering revised 
budget estimates amounting to about 
$38.8 billion, passed the bill carrying a 
total of about $40 billion, or about $1.2 
billion over the budget estimates. 

The conference report now under con- 
sideration carries a total of about $39.6 
billion, exclusive of course, of appro- 
priations carried in the military con- 
struction bill, amounting as it passed the 
House to about $1.2 billion, indicating a 
total for the two bills of something on 
the order of $41 billion. 

The conference report is $440 million 
below the Senate figure. It is $1.193 
billion over the House figure. 
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It should be noted, however, that the 
increase over the House figure is ac- 
counted for largely by four items, 
namely, increases of $600 million due to 
increased pay legislation, $225 million 
representing a reduction in the cut made 
in funds for spare parts, $209 million 
representing additional planes, and $82 
million representing additional ship con- 
struction. 

The first increase for pay is of course 
mandatory. 

The increase in respect to spare parts 
reduces the cut made by the House from 
$358 million to $133 million. 

The increase in respect to planes is to 
cover the cost of 15 KC-135 Tankers, 
strategic airlift aircraft, and jet train- 
ing aircraft, the Senate yielding in the 
program recommended, to the extent of 
$178 million. 

The increase for ships is for the con- 
struction of one amphibious assault ship 
and one amphibious transport ship which 
had not been authorized at the time of 
the House action, and two destroyers pre- 
viously authorized and until recently 
destined for cancellation. 

The total carried represents a sharp 
increase as compared with budget esti- 
mates and as compared with appropri- 
ations in the past fiscal year. 

The total reflects to the extent of 
about $816 million funds included in 
respect to increased manpower, modern- 
ization, ships, planes, and missiles not 
requested by the administration. 

It exceeds appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1958, including the supplemental 
appropriation of last January, by at least 
$4.6 billion, and appropriations carried 
in this bill a year ago after drastic re- 
ductions, by at least $5.8 billion. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not like mandatory 
force levels any more than mandatory 
expenditures. It is obviously impossible 
to foresee developments in the future, 
or for the Congress to administer the 
Department of Defense. The most we 
should do, in my opinion, is to provide 
the funds necessary to meet the force 
levels contemplated. Iam glad that the 
mandatory levels proposed for the Army 
and for the Marine Corps have been 
eliminated. 

I recommend the adoption of the con- 
ference report, knowing that the control 
over expenditures in the last analysis 
is, of course, in the hands of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. 

Mr, FORD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr.FORD. Mr. Speaker, I am in gen- 
eral agreement with the conference re- 
port on the Defense Department appro- 
priation bill for fiscal year 1959 but as 
the record indicates I refused to agree to 
the decision of a majority of the members 
of the conference committee on amend- 
ment No. 9. 

Amendment No. 9 contains mandatory 
language in the appropriation bill, the 
Army section, directing that the Army- 
Navy Hospital at Hot Springs National 
Park, Ark., be continued to meet re- 
quirements of the military and naval 
forces. Of course the record is clear 
from the repeated testimony of respon- 
sible Defense Department witnesses 
there is no military need for this facil- 
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ity. The inclusion of this legislative 
language in an appropriation bill is 
fundamentally wrong in several respects. 

In the first instance it is contrary to 
the rules of the House to include legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill. The 
House Committee on Armed Services 
has legislative jurisdiction over matters 
pertaining to the Armed Forces. Such 
a provision would have been subject to 
a point of order if it had been included 
in the appropriation bill when it was 
before the House. Fortunately and 
rightly so the Defense Subcommittee 
and the House Committee on Appropri- 
ations deleted this provision on its merits 
or rather on its lack of merit. The 
House itself concurred in this decision. 

Second, the executive branch of the 
Federal Government does, and I believe 
should have, the final authority on 
whether or not the continued operation 
of a military installation is necessary 
for our national security. The Congress 
in my judgment by the inclusion of this 
language is improperly usurping a con- 
stitutional prerogative of the executive 
branch of our Government. 

Third, and probably most important, 
in these perilous days of deficit fi- 
nancing, the Congress is unnecessarily 
adding to the burdens on the Federal 
Treasury by seeking to force the con- 
tinued operation of this unneeded Army- 
operated hospital. The record is 
abundantly clear that if the hospital 
were closed there would be an annual 
net saving of $536,000. The first year’s 
net saving would be $346,000. The in- 
itial year’s saving would be less because 
of the several months required to ac- 
complish the closing. 

It must be emphasized that the Sur- 
geon General of the Army for the past 
several years has personally recom- 
mended after repeated surveys and re- 
surveys that this hospital be closed on 
the basis that it was not needed and 
that its continued operation would be a 
wasteful use of Army medical personnel, 
technicians and specialists. The Secre- 
tary of the Army, the Honorable Wilber 
Brucker, for 3 years has urged the Con- 
gress to authorize the closing of this un- 
justified facility. 

How can the Congress in good con- 
science force the Army to keep this 
hospital open when the average bed oc- 
cupancy has been less than 60 out of 
405 beds available. I am told that 
within the last month or two only 43 
beds have been occupied, or 1 out of 
10 available beds are being used. 

On January 31, 1958, this hospital had 
297 military and civilian employees on 
board. They included 11 medical corps 
officers, 1 dental corps officer, 14 nurses, 
14 other officers or warrant officers, 118 
enlisted men and 139 civilian employees. 
How can the Congress justify funds to 
maintain a staff of 297 for the opera- 
tion of this limited number of patients. 

According to the Secretary of the 
Army there are sufficient military med- 
ical treatment facilities in the vicinity 
of Hot Springs to provide medical care 
for active duty personnel. The depend- 
ent medical care program provides good 
service for dependents so this facility is 
not needed for such patients, Further- 
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more it must be stated that there is no 
Army, Navy, or Air Force installation 
located at Hot Springs so that its prin- 
cipal function is for the benefit of re- 
tired military personnel or those on ac- 
tive duty who are transported in from 
various surrounding military instal- 
lations. Obviously this is an uneco- 
nomic and wasteful operation. 

Mr. Speaker, I want it made crystal 
clear that my determined and long- 
standing battle to close this facility on 
the basis of the recommendations of the 
Army officials will continue. The Con- 
gress could save a half-million dollars 
annually by permitting the Army to close 
this hospital. By closing it there would 
be a better utilization of medical and 
other trained personnel. In my judg- 
ment this Congress has failed to meas- 
ure up to its responsibilities in this 
instance. For the above reasons I take 
strong exception to this part of the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON, I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. As I understand it, 
there is money in this bill or in this 
conference report for the San Jacinto 
Ordnance Depot or the operation of it 
or the maintenance of it? 

Mr. MAHON. There are funds here 
for the operation of the ordnance de- 
partment and for the operation of this 


_depot wherever it might hereafter be 


located. As I understand, it is antici- 
pated that the depot will be maintained 
at least for 18 months, probably 2 years 
in Texas. I am not definite on that. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there any money in 
this bill for going down in the swamps 
of Alabama and building another depot? 

Mr. MAHON. There is no money for 
that purpose. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Mitts). The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the first amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 9, page 9, line 6, insert, 
“Provided, That during the fiscal year 1959 
the maintenance, operation, and availability 
of the Army-Navy Hospital at Hot Springs 
National Park, Ark., to meet requirements 


of the military and naval forces shall be 
continued.” 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
motion which is at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Mamon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment 


of the Senate numbered 9, and concur 
therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 11: Page 9, line 20, insert 
“Provided, That the Army Reserve personnel 
paid from this appropriation shall be main- 


tained at not less than 300,000 strength dur- 
ing fiscal year 1959.” 


1958 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion which is at the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. Mamon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 11, and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by said amendment in- 
sert “Provided, That the Army Reserve per- 
sonnel paid from this appropriation shall be 
maintained at an end strength of not less 
than 300,000 for the fiscal year 1959.” 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, this pro- 
vision is that the Army Reserve shall 
be operated in such way that there will 
be an end strength in fiscal 1959 of 300,- 
000. The language is a little clumsily 
drawn, but it is not subject to change 
at this time. The objective is that we 
shall have a strong Reserve program, 
and the target will be a strength of 
300,000 at the end of fiscal 1959. 

I ask for a vote on the motion, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion, offered by 
the gentleman from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 13: Page 11, line 7, insert 
“Provided further, That the Army National 
Guard shall be maintained at not less than 
400,000 strength during fiscal year 1959.” 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion which is at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Manon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 13, and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by said amendment in- 
sert “Provided further, That the Army Na- 
tional Guard shall be maintained at an aver- 
age strength of not less than 400,000 for the 
fiscal year 1959.” 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, the House 
provided funds to maintain the National 
Guard at a strength of 400,000 men. The 
House did not insert the mandatory lan- 
guage in the bill. The mandatory 
language was inserted in the other body 
as a part of the language of the bill. 
The House concurred in that language 
with a slight change. 

I ask for a vote, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 38: Page 24, line 3, insert 
“Provided, That no part of this appropriation 
shall be used for construction, maintenance, 
or rental of missile testing facilities until 
the fullest use is made of testing facilities 
and equipment at Air Force Missile Develop- 
ment Center, Holloman Air Force Base, N. 
Mex., and such other installations where 
missile or rocket research and testing is now 
being carried out.” 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion which is at the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Mamon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
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the Senate numbered 38, and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by said amendment in- 
sert “Provided, That no part of this -appro- 
priation shall be used for construction, 
maintenance, or rental of missile testing 
facilities until the fullest practical use is 
made of testing facilities and equipment at 
existing installations or those now under con- 
struction.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman from 
Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 44: On page 36, line 3, 
strike out “for expenses of transportation, 
demilitarization, and other preparation for 
sale or salvage of” and insert “for reimburse- 
ment to appropriations for operation and 
maintenance for expenses of disposal of.” 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion, which is at the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. Manon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 44, and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement., 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 55: Page 47, line 1, insert: 

“Sec. 634. Of the funds made available by 
this act for the services of the Military Air 
Transport Service, $84,000,000 shall be avail- 
able only for procurement of commercial air 
transportation service; and that $21,000,000 
of the $84,000,000 shall be available to be 
expended only with United States civil air 
carriers which qualify as small-business en- 
terprises under present standards and who 
are in existence at the time of the passage 
of this act.” 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion which is at the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MAHON moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 55, and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by said amendment 
insert: 

“Sec. 634. Of the funds made available by 
this act for the services of the Military Air 
Transport Service, $80,000,000 shall be avail- 
able only for procurement of commerical air 
transportation service; and the Secretary of 
Defense shall utilize the services of civil air 
carriers which qualify as small businesses to 
the fullest extend found practicable.” 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, the other 
body placed a limitation in the defense 
bill which provided that $84 million of 
the funds for the Military Air Transport 
Service should be utilized in employing 
commercial aircraft for military 
transport. 

In conference we reduced the figure 
from $84 million to $80 million, and we 
struck out language which set aside a 
total of $21 million for small commercial 
carriers. But we inserted language that 
the small commercial aircraft carriers 
should be utilized to the greatest extent 
practicable. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 
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Mr. PATMAN. Is that the provision 
wherein the Senate placed a 25-percent 
guaranty for small concerns? 

Mr. MAHON. That is right. 

Mr. PATMAN. And the gentleman 
believes the qualifying language will 
cause the Department to give sympa- 
thetic consideration to these small con- 
cerns? 

Mr.MAHON. Thatisright. The De- 
partment of Defense last year, without 
this language, gave about one-quarter of 
its commercial transport to the smaller 
airlines. We hope they give that much 
or more this year, provided the small car- 
riers have the equipment, the personnel, 
and the facilities to do the work, and 
provided they are able to get the busi- 
ness on a competitive basis. It has de- 
veloped that the small carriers, by rea- 
son of their small overhead, are able to 
cut corners in many instances, and they 
are able to bid very successfully. 

The smaller carriers are getting their 
pro rata part of the business, perhaps 
more than their part, based upon the 
equipment they have, and they have up 
to this time, insofar as I know, done a 
good job generally in this field of opera- 
tion. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I have writ- 
ten the Honorable James H. Douglas, 
Secretary of the Air Force, to recom- 
mend that the Board of Meritorious 
Service take appropriate action to recog- 
nize the achievements of the late Capt. 
Iven C. Kincheloe by naming an air base, 
a research and development facility, or 
some other Air Force installation in his 
honor. We can all agree, I am sure, 
that his services to his country deserve 
this special recognition. 

Captain Kincheloe had expected to be 
one of the first-time space pilots, but had 
already demonstrated his special worth 
to the United States. He not only held 
the American altitude record, but was a 
jet ace in the Korean conflict, where he 
flew 101 combat missions. 

Captain Kinchelos was also a scientist, 
with degrees in mechanical and aeronau- 
tical engineering from Purdue University 
and from Oxford University in England. 

He was a member of the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Aviation and had 
been assigned to attend the Interna- 
tional Astronautical Federation meeting 
in Amsterdam in August as a representa- 
tive of the United States. 

I am confident that Captain Kincheloe 
represented the very best in American 
manhood. His courage, inquisitiveness, 
selflessness, and spirit of dedication are 
to be emulated. 

I have no hesitation in strongly recom- 
mending that such a man should be 
memorialized by naming some Air Force 
installation in his honor. 

Capt. Iven C. Kincheloe was a native 
of Michigan and his parents presently 
reside at Cassopolis, a small town in the 
southwestern part of the State. 

At this point in my remarks I would 
like to include an editorial from the 
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Grand Rapids Herald of July 29, 1958. 
It is entitled “Captain Kincheloe”’: 


CAPTAIN KINCHELOE 


No one can measure the contribution Capt. 
Iven C. Kincheloe made to the Nation and 
to aeronautics, nor the loss to his country— 
and science—sustained when he went down 
last Saturday in a flaming F-104 in the 
Mojave Desert. 

Such men cannot be evaluated in any tan- 
gible terms. 

Here was a young man of 30, already a 
double ace of the Korean war, with degrees 
in mechanical and aeronautical and mechan- 
ical engineering from Purdue and from 
Britain’s Oxford, who had the first look into 
outer space and who, looking forward to 
pioneering in orbital flight, almost daily 
took the calculated risks inherent in handling 
the fantastically fabulous new machines 
mankind hopes will unlock the secrets of 
the universe. 

He might have skipped the major risks. 
He chose to fly, and for his country rather 
than for any personal aggrandizement or 
private profit. 

The calculated risks caught up with him. 
Another man will take over as Chief Project 
Officer of the X-15, which he had hoped to 
take into orbit. Still others will carry on 
into the interplanetary travel of which he 
said: “Man is going to look into this. It 
is his very nature to do so.” 

It is the nature of a few, let us say, the 
very small number like Capt. Iven C. Kinche- 
loe, late of Cassopolis, Mich., who not only 
have the physical and mental ability, far 
above the average, but the courage and the 
inquisitiveness and the selflessness and the 
spirit of dedication to take the risks all 
too many shun. For these are exceedingly 
rare qualities, seldom found in combination. 


Mr. Speaker, Captain Kincheloe, of 
Michigan, proved himself a man of valor. 
We trust that the Board of Meritorious 
Service will give earnest. consideration 
to naming an Air Force installation in 
his memory. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the several 
motions was laid on the table. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent. that those speaking 
on the conference report or these 
amendments may have permission to 
revise and extend their remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
‘Texas? 

There was no objection. 


SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT ACT 
OF 1958 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I call up the conference report on the 
bill (S. 3651) to make equity capital and 
long-term credit more readily available 
for small-business concerns, and for 
other purposes, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of the managers 
on the part of the House be read in lieu 
of the conference report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 
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The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. REPT. No. 2492) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
3651) to make equity capital and long-term 
credit more readily available for small-busi- 
ness concerns, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 12, 14, 16, 23, 24, 26, 27, 28, 
33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, and 45. 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the House num- 
bered 1, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 17, 18, 19, 20, 
21, 22, 29, 30, 31, and 32, and agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the Senate 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 2 and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: 
In the matter proposed to be inserted by the 
House amendment, strike out “Sec. 602. 
Transfer of funds” and insert “Sec. 602. 
Fund for management counseling”; and the 
House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the Senate 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 4, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the House amendment insert the follow- 
ing: 

“(3) the terms ‘small-business investment 
company’ and ‘company’ mean a small-busi- 
ness investment company organized as pro- 
vided in title III, including (except for pur- 
poses of section 301 and section 308 (f)) a 
State-chartered investment company which 
has obtained the approval of the Adminis- 
trator to operate under the provisions of this 
Act as provided in section 309 and a com- 
pany converted into a small-business invest- 
reaps company under section 401 of this 

ct.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the Sen- 
ate recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the House numbered 13, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the House amendment insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 301. (a) Small business investment 
companies may be formed for the purpose of 
operating under this Act by any number of 
persons, not less than 10, who shall sub- 
scribe to the articles of incorporation of any 
such company: Provided, That no such 
company shall be chartered by the Admin- 
istration under this section in any State 
unless the Administration determines that 
investment companies cannot be chartered 
under the laws of such State and operate in 
accordance with the purpose of this Act: 
Provided further, That no such company 
shall be chartered by the Administration 
under this section after June 30, 1961.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the Sen- 
ate recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the House numbered 15, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: Omit the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the House amendment, restore 
the matter proposed to be stricken out by 
the House amendment, and on page 9, line 
8, of the Senate engrossed bill, strike out 
“309 (f)” and insert “308 (f)"”; and the 
House agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 25: That the Sen- 
ate recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the House numbered 25, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: Restore the matter proposed to be 
stricken out by the House amendment, and 
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on page 20 of the Senate engrossed bill 
strike out the sentence beginning in line 
12 and insert the following: “Such approval 
shall be given with due regard to the factors 
specified in section 301 (c) with respect to 
organization of small business investment 
companies.”; and the House agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 38: That the Sen- 
ate recede from its eement to the 
amendment of the House numbered 38, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: Omit the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the House amendment, restore 
the matter proposed to be stricken out by 
the House amendment, and on page 25, line 
10, of the Senate engrossed bill strike out 
“section 207 (c) of the Small Business Act 
of 1953” and insert “section 7 (d) of the 
Small Business Act”; and the House agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 39: That the Sen- 
ate recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the House numbered 39, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: Restore the matter proposed to be 
stricken out by the House amendment, and 
(1) on page 25, line 14, of the Senate en- 
grossed bill, strike out “Section 207 of the 
Small Business Act of 1953” and insert “Sec- 
tion 7 of the Small Business Act”; (2) on 
page 25, line 17, of the Senate engrossed bill, 
strike out “(c)” and insert “(d)”; (3) on 
page 25, line 21, of the Senate engrossed 
bill, strike out “agricultural” and insert 
“agriculture for”; (4) om page 25, line 25, 
of the Senate engrossed bill, strike out ‘“‘sub- 
section (b) (4) of this section” and insert 
“section 8 (b) (1).” 

And the House agree to the same, 

Brent SPENCE, 

PauL Brown, 

WRIGHT PATMAN, 

ALBERT RAINS, 

JACKSON E. BETTS, 

Gornon L. MCDONOUGH, 

WILLIAM B, WIDNALL, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

J. W. FULBRIGHT, 

JOHN SPARKMAN, 

JOSEPH S. CLARK, 

WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 

WALLACE F. BENNETT, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
House to the bill (S. 3651) to make equity 
capital and long-term credit more readily 
available for small-business concerns, and 
for other purposes, submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon by the conferees and 
recommended in the accompanying confer- 
ence report: 

The following House amendments made 
technical, clerical, clarifying, or conforming 
changes: 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 22, 27, 28, 
83, 34, 35, 37, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, and 45. With 
respect to these amendments (1) the Sen- 
ate either recedes or recedes with amend- 
ments which are technical, clerical, clarify- 
ing, or conforming in nature, or (2) the 
House recedes in order to conform to other 
action agreed upon by the committee of 
conference. 

Amendments Nos. 4, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 
18, 23, 24, 25, and 26: Title III of the Senate 
bill (and related provisions in other titles) 
authorizes the Small Business Administra- 
tion, until June 30, 1961, to charter small 
business investment companies to provide 
equity capital and long-term loan funds to 
small-business concerns under the program 
established by the bill. State-chartered in- 
vestment companies which meet certain of 
the standards and requirements applicable 
to Federally chartered companies under the 
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bill, and State investment and development 
companies which are converted by their 
shareholders before July 1961 into small 
business investment companies in accord- 
ance with procedures and standards pre- 
scribed by the bill, could also operate as 
small business investment companies under 
the program. After June 1961 there would 
be no further Federal chartering of such 
companies or conversion of State companies 
(although companies so chartered or con- 
verted would continue to operate under the 
program), and the only new small business 
investment companies would be those 
chartered under State law expressly for the 
purpose of operating under the program. 

These House amendments eliminated from 
the bill all provision for Federal chartering 
of small business investment companies and 
all provision for the conversion of State 
investment and development companies, 
thus providing that operations under the 
new program from its inception (except for 
the direct SBA loans to State and local de- 
velopment companies authorized by both 
versions of the bill) will be carried on ex- 
clusively through investment companies 
chartered under State law expressly for the 
purpose of such operations. Substantially 
all of the standards, procedures, and func- 
tions prescribed in the Senate bill with 
respect to the organization and operation of 
Federally chartered companies would be 
made specifically applicable to these State- 
chartered companies, including the require- 
ment that the articles of incorporation of 
any such company be presented to the Ad- 
ministrator for his approval before it can 
operate under the program and that such 
articles confer certain specified powers upon 
the company. 

The Senate recedes on amendments Nos. 
17 and 18, and recedes, with amendments, 
on amendments Nos, 4, 13, 15, and 25, and 
the House recedes on the remaining amend- 
ments. Under the action thus taken by the 
conferees, the Small Business Administra- 
tion’s authority for a 3-year period to issue 
Federal charters to small business invest- 
ment companies (as provided in the Sen- 
ate bill) is retained, but such authority is 
limited to States where investment compa- 
nies cannot be chartered under State law 
and operate in accordance with the purpose 
of the act. State-chartered investment 
companies would not be compelled to meet 
the organizational requirements which are 
imposed with respect to federally chartered 
companies under both the Senate bill and 
the House amendments (and which are also 
applicable to State-chartered companies 
under the Senate bill), although in approy- 
ing State-chartered companies to operate 
under the program the Administration 
would still take into account such factors 
as the need for small-business financing and 
the soundness of the company involved, and 
in their operations under the program such 
companies would be governed by regulations 
of the Administration. The authority in 
the Senate bill for State investment and de- 
velopment companies (during a 3-year pe- 
riod) to convert themselves into Federal 
small business investment companies is re- 
tained in the conference agreement. 

This represents a compromise to protect 
the traditional powers of the States to char- 
ter business corporations, while at the same 
time permitting Federal chartering in situa- 
tions where State laws are not compatible 
with effective operation of a State-chartered 
company under the new act. There are 
strong indications that this situation exists 
in some States; before issuing a Federal 
charter in such a State, the Small Business 
Administrator would have to make an af- 
firmative determination that this is the 
case, 

Amendment No. 6: Section 103 (a) (6) of 
the Senate bill (defining the term “invest- 
ment companies”) in effect required a 
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State-chartered investment company to 
meet the definition contained in the In- 
vestment Company Act of 1940 in order to 
qualify for conversion into a small business 
investment company under title IV of the 
bill. The House amendment deleted this 
definition, in order to permit smaller, 
closely held companies to qualify for con- 
version. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 11: Section 202 of the 
Senate bill provided the sum of $250 million 
for the new small business investment com- 
pany program, making such sum available 
Over a 3-year period through public debt 
transactions the proceeds of which would 
constitute a new and separate revolving 
fund and be used for purposes enumerated 
in section 203. The House amendment also 
provided the sum of $250 million for the 
program; but it would make such sum avail- 
able (through amendments to the Small 
Business Act, replacing both section 202 and 
section 203 of the Senate bill) by increasing 
the amount authorized to be appropriated 
to the Administration’s existing revolving 
fund and earmarking the increased amount 
for the new program. 

The Senate recedes, so that the bill agreed 
to in conference authorizes financing 
through appropriated funds rather than pub- 
lic debt transactions. In view of the fact 
that it has been argued recently that public 
debt financing could not be provided in this 
bill under the Constitution and the Rules of 
the House, the committee of conference 
wishes to emphasize that in agreeing to the 
House amendment on this point they do not 
in any way concede the validity of any such 
argument. The House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee agreed to strike the public 
debt transaction provisions for entirely dif- 
ferent reasons, among them being the fact 
that the other SBA programs are financed 
through appropriations. Also, the Bureau 
of the Budget has already approved a request 
of $50 million in appropriations for this new 
program, and the Senate Appropriations 
Committee is actively considering this re- 
quest; the conference committee is confident 
that this sum will be made available. The 
acceptance of the House amendment should 
not, therefore, be taken as a precedent by 
those who would deny the long-recognized 
jurisdiction of the legislative committees of 
both Houses to include provisions for public 
debt transactions in bills they report. 

Amendment No. 19: Section 302 (b) of 
the Senate bill authorized the purchase of 
small-business investment company stock by 
banks, financial institutions, insurance com- 
panies, corporations, partnerships, and other 
persons, limiting the aggregate amount of 
such stock which may be held by a Federal 
Reserve member bank or a bank insured by 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
to 1 percent of its capital and surplus. The 
House amendment restricted this stock-pur- 
chase authority to banks, and added new lan- 
guage to make it clear that the right of 
Federal Reserve member banks and FDIC- 
insured banks to purchase such stock up 
to 1 percent of their capital and surplus is 
subject (except in the case of national 
banks) to the provisions of applicable State 
law; the extent to which institutions other 
than banks could purchase such stock would, 
of course, continue to be governed by other 
applicable law. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No, 20: Section 304 (d) of the 
Senate bill, in requiring a small-business 
concern receiving capital under the bill to 
invest in the stock of the company furnish- 
ing the capital (in an amount equal to not 
less than 2 nor more than 5 percent of the 
capital so furnished), authorized the Ad- 
ministrator to permit such concern to post- 
pone making its investment in such stock for 
a period of up to 3 years. The House amend- 
ment eliminated this authority to permit 
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the postponement of the required invest- 
ment. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 21: Section 305 of the 
Senate bill authorized long-term loans to 
small-business concerns by small-business 
investment companies; and subsection (b) 
of that section would permit such loans to 
be made either directly or on a participa- 
tion basis. The House amendment added 
new language to subsection (b) limiting 
small-business investment company partici- 
pation, where the participation is on a de- 
ferred basis, to 90 percent of the balance 
of the loan outstanding at the time of dis- 
bursement. The Senate recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 29, 30, and 31: Section 
501 of the Senate bill authorized the Ad- 
ministration to make loans to State and local 
development companies in exchange for their 
obligations, to assist in carrying out the pur- 
poses of the act, with a termination date for 
loans to local development companies of 
June 30, 1961. These House amendments 
eliminated all authority to make such loans 
to local development companies, thus re- 
stricting the program to State companies 
(but retaining in other provisions of the bill 
the authority to make secured loans for plant 
construction or improvement to local as well 
as State development companies). The Sen- 
ate recedes. 

Amendment No. 32: This amendment 
added to section 501 (b) of the Senate bill 
a new sentence requiring that unsecured 
loans made to development companies (under 
the program discussed in connection with 
amendments Nos, 29, 30, and 31) must be 
treated on an equal basis with funds of the 
highest priority borrowed by such companies 
from other sources after the enactment of 
the act, except when this requirement is 
waived by the Administrator. The Senate 
recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 36, 38, and 39: Section 
601 of the Senate bill repealed section 13b 
of the Federal Reserve Act (which authorizes 
working-capital loans to business concerns 
by Federal Reserve Banks), and section 602 
of the Senate bill provided that amounts 
repaid to the United States by those banks 
as a result of such repeal shall be used to 
finance a new program of grants for studies, 
research, and counseling for small businesses 
under the Small Business Act. Under the 
program, grants would he limited to $40,000, 
and not more than one grant could be made 
in any one State in any one year. These 
House amendments eliminated the new pro- 
gram and provided that amounts repaid as 
a result of the repeal of section 13b shall be 
covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts. 

The conference agreement retains the pro- 
visions of the Senate bill, with technical 
amendments. The committee of conference 
felt that these grants will materially assist 
in filling the need for management coun- 
seling for small-business concerns. Lack of 
such counseling constitutes one of the most 
serious handicaps many small businesses face 
today. 

BRENT SPENCE, 

PAUL BROWN, 

WRIGHT PATMAN, 

ALBERT RAINS, 

JACKSON E. BETTS, 

GORDON L. MCDONOUGH, 

WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, the House conferees on the Small 
Business Investment Act have brought 
back to the House a conference report 
which retains the two essential features 
of the House bill. There were seven other 
substantive amendments in conference; 
of these seven, the Senate receded on six 
and the House on one. 
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The must important question in con- 
ference was whether this program is to 
be financed with public debt transac- 
tions or with appropriations. On this 
question, the Senate has receded, and 
the bill agreed to in conference will be 
financed through appropriations. While 
this is not to be taken as a precedent 
concerning the jurisdiction of the legis- 
lative committees of the two Houses to 
authorize financing through public debt 
transactions, there are good reasons in 
this bill to provide for appropriations; 
this method will conform to other SBA 
programs which are financed through 
appropriations and there is every reason 
to expect that appropriations will be 
made available this year for this new 
program. 

The second major issue in conference 
was whether the Small Business Ad- 
ministration should be authorized to 
charter small-business investment com- 
panies to operate under the bill. The 
Senate bill provided for a dual system, 
under which both Federal and State 
charters could be granted in any State 
until June 30, 1961, when the authority 
for Federal chartering would expire. 
The House struck this authority for 
Federal charters out of the bill, in order 
to preserve the traditional State powers 
over chartering business corporations. 
In conference, a compromise was 
reached which I feel should satisfy those 
of us who strongly believe in protecting 
the powers of the States against Fed- 
eral encroachment, and at the same time 
allow sufficient flexibility to permit ef- 
fective operations under the program in 
any State whose laws would not permit 
effective operation of State-chartered 
investment companies under this act. 
Under the conference agreement, Fed- 
eral chartering of these companies would 
be permitted only where the Small Busi- 
ness Administrator makes a positive 
finding that investment companies can- 
not be chartered under the laws of the 
State and operate in accordance with 
the purpose of this act. 

The other five House amendments to 
which the Senate conferees have agreed 
are more or less technical in nature, and 
I will not take the time of the House to 
discuss them. 

The remaining House amendment 
struck from the Senate bill a provision 
authorizing the use of certain funds re- 
maining from an old Federal Reserve 
bank loan program to make grants for 
studies, research, and counseling to help 
small businesses. Because this new pro- 
gram could meet a pressing need for bet- 
ter management counseling for small- 
business concerns, and because it will 
not require any new appropriations, the 
conferees agreed to include it in the bill. 

I am confident that the bill as agreed 
to in conference is a good bill. It will 
fill a longstanding gap by supplying 
long-term credit and equity capital for 
small businesses, and I urge the House 
to approve the conference report. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
studied the conference report on S. 3651. 
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On July 23 I introduced amendments 
recommended by the American Bar As- 
sociation which were designed to pre- 
serve the historic and traditional powers 
of the States over the incorporation of 
business enterprises and to prevent en- 
croachment of the Federal Government 
in this field. 

The spirit of these amendments, I be- 
lieve has been adhered to in the bill as 
reported from conference. The bill 
clearly calls for and prefers State in- 
corporation of the small-business invest- 
ment companies. Only under the most 
extraordinary circumstances shall the 
Small Business Administration permit or 
authorize Federal incorporation. Fed- 
eral incorporation would be possible only 
under circumstances where there has 
been an affirmative determination by the 
Administration that a small-business in- 
vestment company cannot possibly op- 
erate under the laws of a given State 
in such a way as to fulfill the clear and 
dominant purposes of the act. This re- 
striction against Federal incorporation 
must be regarded as a stringent one. 
And, it must be recognized that it is the 
intent of Congress, as expressed in this 
bill, to favor State rather than Federal 
incorporation of business enterprises, in- 
cluding these small-business investment 
companies as provided in this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the confer- 
ees for the work they have done on this 
conference report, and I hope that the 
conference report is adopted. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. I am glad the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] is 
pleased with the conference report. I, 
too, think it is a good report. 

SMALL BUSINESS LEGISLATION IN THIS CONGRESS 

RAISES NEW HOPES; SMALL BUSINESS INVEST- 

MENT ACT OPENS NEW FRONTIERS 


Mr. Speaker, the prospects for small 
business have been dark for several 
years now. The trend toward.a weak- 
ened and disappearing community of 
small firms in our economy has been 
most disturbing. 

But the awakened interest which this 
Congress has shown in the problems of 
small business, and the actions it has 
taken to correct these problems, have 
been most encouraging. It now looks 
that when this Congress adjourns it will 
have made the best record for small 
business legislation of any Congress in 
history. 

We have already passed legislation 
which makes the Small Business Admin- 
istration a permanent agency of Gov- 
ernment. This legislation also increased 
the amount of a loan which the SBA 
can make from $250,000 to $350,000. 
This has been signed by the President. 

The House has passed a small busi- 
ness tax revision bill, H. R. 13382. And 
yesterday, the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee ordered this bill reported favorably 
on Monday of next week. The bill does 
not provide for a general tax reduction 
for small business; it does not provide 
for a better equalization of the burden 
of business taxes which falls on small 
firms, such as were provided for in bills 
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introduced by me and by several other 
Members of our Small Business Com- 
mittee. But the bill does make some 
very substantial technical adjustments 
which will be greatly helpful to small 
business. Considering that we are in a 
period when general tax reductions can- 
not be made, it is a good bill. We have 
good reason to hope that the Senate will 
pass it. 

We also have reason to hope that be- 
fore this Congress adjourns we will have 
an opportunity to pass two bills that will 
plug certain loopholes in our antitrust 
laws which are now operating to de- 
stroy thousands and tens of thousands 
of small firms unfairly, and without rea- 
sonable cause. One of these, S. 11, will 
give small firms in certain industries 
better protection against monopolistic 
discriminations in price. This bill has 
been reported by the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary and it seems probable 
that the Senate may act on it before 
adjournment. The House passed a simi- 
lar bill, but one which extended the 
same protection to small business in all 
industries in 1956 by a vote of 393 to 3. 
I have no doubt that the House would 
pass overwhelmingly the S. 11 today, if 
given a chance to do so. I have a simi- 
lar bill, H. R. 11, in the House which 
would be passed immediately if and 
when S. 11 passes the Senate. 

In addition, the House Committee on 
the Judiciary has held hearings on a bill 
which will plug a new loophole which 
was found to exist in the antidiscrimina- 
tion laws by a decision of the Supreme 
Court just this year. This bill, H. R. 
10243, would extend to the person who 
is injured by a violation of the criminal 
antidiscrimination law the same right to 
sue and recover damages that is ac- 
corded to a person who is damaged by a 
violation of the civil antidiscrimination 
law. This bill has been approved by the 
Department of Justice, by the Federal 
Trade Commission, and by the Small 
Business Administration. Accordingly, 
there is good reason to hope that we will 
have a chance to act on this bill. If 
this is so, I believe that the House will 
approve it quickly and overwhelmingly. 

LETTERS OF APPRECIATION 


The following is typical of the letters 
received by the members of the House 
Small Business Committee, the com- 
mittee and myself in appreciation of the 
work we have done for the cause of 
small business: 


COMMUNITY MERCHANTS BUREAU, 
Houston, Tez., August 2, 1958. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Patman: The 85th Congress 
really seems to be doing things that will 
help small-business men help themselves. 

This was clearly stated in Sylvia Porter's 
article in the July 31, 1958, issue of the 
Houston Post, and she gave you credit for 
fighting hard for the new system of local 
investment companies designed to assist 
small concerns with some of their financial 
problems. I hope the bill passes. 

Now that the Small Business Administra- 
tion has permanent status, with authority 
to make loans at a lower rate of interest, a 
larger number of “smalls” may be able to 
survive until they can find ways and means 
to increase their sales volume. 
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The tight money—high interest situation 
was not of their making, but they have suf- 
fered much in varying degrees. 

Some relief from high tax rates is cer- 
tainly due and will be most beneficial at 
this time. 

You and your colleagues deserve, and I am 
sure, will receive much applause and many 
expressions of appreciation from your many 
constituents. I wish to add mine, and say 
thanks for your untiring efforts on behaif 
of the “smalls.” 

Sincerely yours, 
W. R. FREEMAN, 
Owner-Manager. 


SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT ACT IS MOST 
IMPORTANT 


Finally, the conference report on the 
Small Business Investment Act which is 
before the House now is the most impor- 
tant of all. 

This legislation has raised high hope 
for small business. This Small Business 
Investment Act may well mark a turning 
point for small business in this country. 
It could be the beginning of a reversal 
of the recent trend toward the disap- 
pearance of small business in this coun- 
try and the trend toward giant collec- 
tivisms in business. 

I do not believe that it is necessary to 
discuss all of the details of the legisla- 
tion again. These were thoroughly dis- 
cussed when we debated the bill just 
2 weeks ago, on July 23. At that time 
the House overwhelmingly approved this 
legislation. 

In brief, the legislation will give small 
firms better access to capital than they 
now have. It will do something for 
small business along the lines that the 
centralized stock and bond markets do 
for big business. 

What is the problem? 

This has previously been explained in 
my language; it has been explained in 
the language of our Small Business Com- 
mittee’s report; it has been explained in 
the language of the Federal Reserve 
Board; and it has been explained in the 
language of countless small-business 
people. Let me explain it again then 
by reading a few paragraphs from Miss 
Sylvia Porter’s column which appears 
in the Washington Evening Star today. 
Miss Porter is a brilliant economist, with 
a great deal of experience inside and out 
of the financial houses of Wall Street, 
and she has a genius for putting com- 
plex economic matters in terms which 
are understandable and interesting to 
all of us. In her column today she 
writes about this legislation, saying: 
MISS SYLVIA PORTER CALLS IT A TURNING POINT 

New Loan SYSTEM FoR SMALL FIRMS 

The banks of this Nation are not designed 
or organized to provide risk capital or long- 
term loans for small-business firms. This 
the American Bankers Association readily 
admits. 

The capital markets of this Nation also are 
not set up to provide growth capital at toler- 
able cost for small firms. This the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association readily admits. 

Nor are the existing business-loan pro- 
grams of the Federal Government and some 
of the States geared to do an adequate 
job of meeting small-business needs for cap- 
ital with which to expand and grow. Lend- 
ing activities of Government agencies are 
comparatively meager; restrictions on their 
operations just about prohibit the agencies 
from making the type of loans small-busi- 
ness men so desperately seek. 
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For years, a dangerous vacuum has existed 
in the financing system of this country and 
because of the vacuum, the position of the 
small-business man in America has steadily 
deteriorated. 

For years, a force toward business giant- 
ism in the United States has been the money 
squeeze on small firms and because small 
firms have simply had no place to go for 
adequate long-term financing, increasing 
numbers of them have shriveled and died. 

. “v . * > 

A turning point for small business will be 
reached when the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act of 1958 goes on the books, as is 
anticipated any day. 

A PRIVATE ENTERPRISE SOLUTION TO A BIG NEED 


Now this is the important point we 
must bear in mind. What this legisla- 
tion does is help to get started private- 
enterprise organizations which will do 
the work of financing small firms. These 
small business investment companies will 
decide which small firms will obtain 
financing through this program. They 
will decide which firms show good profit 
prospects and are good risks for equity 
capital. They will decide which firms 
are credit-worthy to receive loans. The 
small business investment companies to 
be formed under this bill will be making 
risk-taking decisions; and for that 
reason they will have to back their 
decisions by a large proportion of their 
own money. This is the main feature 
of the legislation. It goes to the very 
heart of the problem. It meets the need 
which is not now being met. 

In other words, the great unmet 
financing need for small business is not 
in loans of the type which the com- 
mercial banks can make; and it is not 
in loans of the type which the SBA can 
now make. The unmet need is first and 
foremost for risk capital—in other words, 
for risk capital that will share in the 
profits of the small firm, if there are 
profits, and will share in the losses, if 
there are losses. 

And the second need, which is almost 
equally as great, is for long-term loan 
capital. 

NEEDS CANNOT NOW BE MET BY SBA OR 
COMMERCIAL BANKS 

These needs can never be met by com- 
mercial banks; and they can never be 
met by a Government agency. 

When a Government agency makes 
loans or advances capital to business 
concerns, it must have, necessarily, such 
standards that all applicants will be 
treated equally. We would not want it 
any other way. But this leaves no room 
for venturesome, risk-taking decisions. 
The necessary result is that the stand- 
ards are loan standards and they go to 
the question whether the loan is secured 
by tangible assets which would cover 
the loan in a distress sale. Commercial 
bank loans must pretty much meet the 
same standards, or be for short terms 
and be in very small amounts relative to 
the assets of the company borrowing the 
money. 

This is good legislation. It is legisla- 
tion which, for the first time, really 
comes to grips with the financing prob- 
lems facing small business. 

The small-business investment com- 
panies will be formed voluntarily. They 
will be private citizens, not Government 
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employees. Ten or more people can 
form one of these companies. If the 
company is approved by the SBA, it can 
begin business on $300,000 of capital. 
Half of this must be private capital and 
the other half can be obtained from the. 
SBA. The small-business investment 
company can then raise additional capi- 
tal from private sources; and it may, in 
addition, apply to SBA for a loan which 
will not exceed 50 percent of the paid- 
in capital and surplus. Such a loan 
must, however, meet SBA’s require- 
ments, and it must be secured by top 
priority claim on the assets of the in- 
vestment company. 

The small-business investment com- 
pany may then make either a loan to a 
small firm, for periods up to 20 years, or 
it may take convertible debentures in the 
small-business concern in return for its 
loan. In this case, the investment com- 
pany has the option of converting these 
debentures into stock shares in the 
small-business concern. The limitation 
is that an investment company cannot 
use more than 20 percent of its paid-in 
capital and surplus to finance any one 
small-business concern. 

So, the bill provides for just what is 
needed. If before this Congress ad- 
journs we can make the necessary re- 
visions in the Internal Revenue Code, 
which were contained in the bill, H. R. 
12064, as originally introduced by me in 
the House, and as were originally in the 
Senate bill, there should be a definite 
encouragement for the organization of 
these small-business investment com- 
panies to get under way immediately. 
These tax provisions are now in H. R. 
8381 which I understand was reported by 
the Senate Finance Committee yester- 
day. I understand further that the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House has agreed to these tax revisions, 
so we should have an opportunity to 
complete this legislation during this 
Congress. The problems of small firms 
all over the Nation are very grave, and 
the program provided for in this legis- 
lation cannot be put into practical op- 
eration a year, a month, or a minute 
too soon. 

WILL STRENGTHEN STATE AND LOCAL DEVELOP- 
MENT COMPANIES 

In addition, there are provisions in the 
bill whereby SBA can make loans to 
State development companies. These 
State development companies have been 
the pioneers in the effort to solve small- 
business financing problems, and the 
mere fact that these State development 
companies have survived at all, is a con- 
siderable mark of success. They will be 
encouraged and strengthened under the 
bill. Furthermore, under this program 
the SBA can make certain types of loans 
to either State or local development 
companies. These loans will be made 
for relending to specific small-business 
concerns, and they will have to meet the 
standards for the types of loans which 
SBA now makes, 


CONFERENCE COMMITTEE ACCEPTED MOST OF THE 
HOUSE AMENDMENTS 


The conference report accomplishes all 
of the purpose of the bill which the House 
passed, and the Senate conferees have 
agreed on substantially all of the House 
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amendments which were of any sub- 
stance. 

First and foremost the conferees have 
agreed to the amendment which the 
House committee put into the bill to re- 
quire that funds for this program be 
appropriated, rather than being bor- 
rowed from the Treasury. The Appro- 
priations Committee will, therefore, have 
control and have the final say. 

On one substantive difference between 
the House and Senate versions of the 
bill, the conferees have agreed with the 
Senate version. The bill as passed by 
the Senate contained a provision—in 
section 601—which repealed section 13 
(b) of the Federal Reserve Act which 
gives authority to the Federal Reserve 
banks to make working-capital loans to 
business concerns. In addition, another 
provision of the Senate bill—in section 
602—provided that the funds remaining 
in Federal Reserve's section 13 (b) au- 
thority would be used to finance a new 
program of grants, studies, research, and 
counseling of small business under the 
Small Business Act. 

There has been no difference of opinion 
about repealing the Federal Reserve's 
lending authority under section 13 (b). 
The Federal Reserve Board has requested 
that this be done. The difference be- 
tween the Senate bill and the House bill 
had to do only with the disposition of 
the funds remaining in this authority. 
The House Committee on Banking and 
Currency struck the Senate’s provision 
to authorize these funds to be used for 
research and counseling and substituted 
a provision that these funds would be 
paid into the Treasury. 

MANAGEMENT COUNSELING FOR SMALL 
BUSINESS 

The conference agreement retains the 
provision of the Senate bill, with tech- 
nical amendments. So, the conference 
report contains an added authority for 
helping small business. This is good. 
Most of us will, I think, be pleased with 
this additional help for small business. 
The grants which SBA can make from 
these funds to promote management 
counseling for small firms will assist in 
filing an important need. The SBA 
people have felt that the inadequacy of 
such counseling constitutes one of the 
most serious handicaps which many 
small firms face. 

Now as to the Halleck amendment, 
which was adopted on the floor of the 
House, the conferees have agreed to 
this but have added saving language 
which carries out the wishes which the 
author of the amendment expressed at 
the time the amendment was debated. 

As will be recalled, as the bill was re- 
ported by the House committee, it gave 
the Small Business Administration two 
authorities with respect to chartering 
the small business investment companies. 

First, the SBA was to have a 3-year 
authority in which it could charter 
small business investment companies; 
after 3 years any newly chartered com- 
panies would have to be chartered by 
the States. 

Second, SBA could recognize and do 
business with small business investment 
companies chartered by the States, pro- 
vided, of course, the companies other- 
wise met SBA’s standards. 
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OVERCOMES OBJECTION OF AMERICAN BAR 
ASSOCIATION 


But according to information pre- 
sented by the distinguished gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] while we 
were debating the bill, the American Bar 
Association objected to the SBA’s hav- 
ing authority to charter any investment 
company—during the next 3 years, or at 
any time. Consequently, the amend- 
ment which the House adopted removed 
that authority. The House bill then re- 
quired that any small business invest- 
ment company, to be eligible to operate 
under this program, had to be chartered 
under State law for the purpose of 
operating under this program. 

There is some doubt, however, whether 
existing law in all of the States is such 
that the small business investment com- 
panies contemplated by the legislation 
could be chartered. 

Consequently, the conferees have 
agreed to retain the substance of the 
Halleck amendment, but added certain 
saving language to this effect: Where 
the SBA determines that the law of the 
State does not permit the chartering of 
an investment company to operate in 
accordance with the purposes of the act, 
the SBA may issue charters in such 
cases. This authority is limited to 3 
years however. This means that those 
States which do not have laws that 
allow them to take full advantages of 
this legislation—if there are such 
States—will have 3 years in which to 
bring their laws into line, if they care to 
do so. After 3 years, SBA will not have 
authority to issue charters in any of the 
States, under any circumstances. 

These are the changes of substance 
which the conferees have made in the 
bill which the House passed so over- 
whelmingly 2 weeks ago. It is a good 
bill. It will open new frontiers for small 
business. I hope that the House will ac- 
cept the conference report. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, I urge the 
adoption of this conference report, and 
I commend the conferees for the good 
work they have done. 

The bill reported by the Banking and 
Currency Committee and passed by the 
House was a measure that had received 
thorough consideration. The committee 
was aware of the fact that this was 
pioneer legislation and required the 
careful thought that was given to it. 

I express the hope, and it is my con- 
viction, that as the years pass this legis- 
lation will prove to be beneficial to our 
country. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 
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Mr. McDONOUGH. As an associate 
conferee and a member of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee with 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Brown]! I approve this conference re- 
port. The Senate yielded in most in- 
stances to the House bill, so we have 
evidently written a better bill than they 
did. I hope the conference report will 
be adopted. 

TODAY MARKS A HOPEFUL TURNING POINT FOR 
SMALL BUSINESS 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, Miss 
Sylvia Porter has devoted her entire 
column to the Johnson-Patman bill, 
which, when passed, will be known as 
the Small Business Investment Act of 
1958. Needless to say, since Miss Porter 
is an acute analyst of business problems, 
she hails this legislation as a “turning 
point” for small business. 

Both the Senate and the House passed 
this bill earlier in the session, and today 
the House has just taken a wise and 
important step in accepting the confer- 
ence report on this bill. The bill is now 
well on its way to passage; we may even 
hope that the Senate will accept the 
conference report before the day is over. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Distribution of the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee during the past 4 years, 
I have had the experience of dealing 
with the problems which are directly 
faced by the overwhelming majority of 
small-business firms. These are, in 
short, the problems which are real and 
immediate to the retail firms, the whole- 
sale firms and other firms making up 
the “distribution” phases of American 
business, and these make up a large 
majority of all small firms in the 
country. 

And everywhere I have turned, this 
problem of the small firm obtaining 
financing has been acute and most seri- 
ous. Consequently, after these close, 
personal experiences, I cannot help feel- 
ing some considerable pride and satis- 
faction in having had a hand in this 
small-business legislation. 

I was happy to participate in drafting, 
and in introducing as coauthor, the 
predecessor bill to the one which the 
House has just passed today. This was 
known as the small-business capital 
bank bill which set out, I think, the 
principles and the guidelines which 
seemed to me best suited to meet the 
problem of small-business financing. It 
is gratifying that the legislation we have 
passed today did not lose sight of these 
principles and these guidelines. They 
are important. It is important to assist 
free enterprise to do the small-business 
financing job; not merely to set up or 
expand a Government bureau. It is im- 
portant that the new financing system 
become profitable, self-sustaining, and 
independent, so that it can be cut loose 
from political control in Washington as 
quickly as possible. Only this will lead 
to a permanent solution of the problem 
that we are trying to solve. 

In some respects, I think the small- 
business capital bank bill as we origi- 
nally introduced it would have been 
preferable. However, it became appar- 
ent that some of the administration 
leaders objected to setting up a new 
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system of small-business financing out- 
side the control of the Small Business 
Administration. Accordingly, I believe 
that the distinguished majority leader 
of the Senate, Senator JoHNSON, and our 
own distinguished Small Business Com- 
mittee chairman, WRIGHT PATMAN, were 
wise in introducing a substitute bill 
which puts control of the new system in 
the SBA. 

The question now is, will the SBA 
handle this program wisely and develop 
it with the vigor and vision which has 
gone into the legislation itself. It is on 
this point that Miss Porter expresses a 
reservation about the new program. 
She ends her column today with this 
statement: 

Of course, much depends on how vigorous- 
ly the SBA administers the program and on 
how enthusiastically local investors coop- 
erate. 


Local investors will undoubtedly co- 
operate, and cooperate enthusiastically, 
if SBA provides prompt and dynamic 
leadership. I hope SBA will provide that 
leadership; I like to believe that it will. 
It holds a large part of America’s future 
in its hand. 

For the interest of the other Mem- 
bers, I would like to insert the full text 
of Miss Porter’s column, today, which 
is as follows: 

Your Money’s WORTH 
(By Sylvia Porter) 
New LOAN SYSTEM FOR SMALL FIRMS 


The banks of this Nation are not designed 
or organized to provide risk capital or long- 
term loans for small-business firms. This, 
the American Bankers Association, readily 
admits. 

The capital markets of this Nation also 
are not set. up to provide growth capital at 
tolerable cost for small firms. This, the 
Investment Bankers Association readily ad- 
mits. 

Nor are the existing business-loan pro- 
grams of the Federal Government and some 
of the States geared to doing an adequate 
job of meeting small-business needs for 
capital with which to expand and grow. 
Lending activities of Government agencies 
are comparatively meager; restrictions on 
their operations just about prohibit the 
agencies from making the type of loans 
small-business men so desperately seek. 

For years, a dangerous vacuum has ex- 
isted in the financing system of this country 
and because of the vacuum, the position of 
the small-business man in America has 
steadily deteriorated. 

For years, a force toward business giant- 
ism in the United States has been the money 
Squeeze on small firms and because small 
firms have simply had no place to go for 
adequate long-term financing, increasing 
numbers of them have shriveled and died. 

Now, though, a move is being made to fill 
this vacuum—as a result of the long efforts 
of Senator SPARKMAN, Democrat, of Alabama, 
and the devoted work during this Congres- 
sional session of Senator JOHNSON, Demo- 
crat, of Texas, and Representative PATMAN, 
Democrat, of Texas. 

A turning point for small business will be 
reached when the Small Business Investment 
Act of 1958 goes on the books—as is antici- 
pated any day. 

Question. What does the act provide? 

Answer. It provides that Congress will ap- 
propriate $250 million for the Small Business 
Administration for use in promoting the for- 
mation of local small business investment 
companies the Nation over. These com- 
panies are to help small firms get risk capital 
and long-term loans. 
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Question. How will the local investment 
companies be set up and financed? 

Answer. A group of as few as 10 local busi- 
nessmen can voluntarily form an investment 
company with the approval of the SBA. To 
start, the company must have a minimum of 
$300,000 of capital, but half of this it can get 
from the SBA. The other half must be raised 
from private sources and the company can 
obtain additional capital from private sources 
as well. 

Question. What will the investment com- 
panies do for small firms? 

Answer. A local investment company may 
invest risk capital directly in a small firm— 
actually arrange to buy stock in the firm; or 

It may make a long-term loan running up 
to 20 years, at an interest rate determined by 
the SBA to the firm. 

The only key limitation is that the invest- 
ment company can’t lend an individual small 
business more than 20 percent of its total 
capital. 

Of course, much depends on how vigorously 
the SBA administers the program and on how 
enthusiastically local investors cooperate. 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I do hope 
that S. 3651 as brought back by the con- 
ferees will do the job that the bill sets 
out to accomplish. 

When I objected to an amendment in 
the Committee of the Whole that struck 
out the provision for national charters, I 
made it clear that I did not impugn the 
sincerity or motives of the distinguished 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK]. 
The result of the conference shows that 
he was right about improving the 
amendment and at the same time proves 
me right. 

I urged that national chartering 
be continued in the bill because it was in 
strict consonance with the principle of a 
dual banking system. 

I hope that the new language now in 
the bill will help bring that about. 

The purpose of this new language is to 
make certain that the SBA will have the 
discretion to grant national charters 
whenever and wherever it appears that a 
small business investment company 
cannot operate under State law. That 
does not merely mean that the company 
can be chartered under State law. It 
means that the State law and its inter- 
pretation and enforcement will permit 
such companies to operate fairly and 
profitably. If State law or the admin- 
istration thereof unduly restricts or im- 
pedes such operation, whether by bur- 
densome taxation or otherwise, the 
Administrator may issue a national 
charter. 

I trust that SBA will interpret and 
implement the statute liberally with a 
view to bringing to small business the 
financial assistance that has been lack- 
ing for too long. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, as I 
stated here a couple of weeks ago, the 
hour is desperate for the continuing life 
of small business in the dynamic econ- 
omy that has developed in this country 
through the past decade. 

The small businesses in this Nation are 
in grave danger of disintegration and 
disappearance because, at this moment, 
they have no way of obtaining equity 
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capital and long-term credit which they 
vitally need for any hope of survival. 
Although many words of sympathetic 
encouragement have been spoken here 
in the Congresses of recent history, leg- 
islative response and recognition of small 
business has been too long delayed. 

It is and has been obvious, for a long 
time, from committee hearings, inde- 
pendent reports, and the persevering 
pleas of small business throughout the 
country, that their fundamental require- 
ments cannot be extended by commercial 
banks or the Small Business Administra- 
tion, as presently constituted. 

I am not going to repeat the provisions 
of the bill, which have already been ex- 
plained at length. It is in substance a 
good bill and an earnest attempt to grant 
material help in an emergency situation, 
although it does not go as far as a great 
many of us would like. 

I earnestly believe it is practically the 
unanimous intention of the Congress to 
preserve the traditions of small business 
in the economic life and history of this 
country; this is an opportunity to do so. 

The financial problems of small busi- 
nesses all over the United States are 
very, very serious and this legislation is 
essential for their cure. I urge you to 
adopt this conference report so that life- 
preserving help may be granted to a 
basic segment of our economy at the ear- 
liest possible minute. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend my very able and distinguished 
friend from Kentucky, Mr. Spence, and 
his committee for their work on S, 3651, 
to make equity capital and long-term 
capital more readily available for small 
business concerns. 

Ever since I came to Congress, I have 
been working on the problems of small 
business and, from time to time, have 
introduced legislation to lighten its tax 
burdens and to insure for this impor- 
tant segment of the American economy 
a fair share of Government procure- 
ment. My efforts in this field have been, 
not only sustained, but concerned with 
rendering every possible kind of encour- 
agement and assistance to small busi- 
ness. The pending bill is illustrative of 
principles and proposals, which I have 
made on several occasions in the past. 

It is a source of regret and concern 
to all of us, who believe in the free en- 
terprise system, that the position of 
small business in the economy would 
appear to be declining in scope and im- 
portance in favor of larger corporate 
units. To my mind, this is a very un- 
favorable and disturbing development, 
which, if continued into the future, 
could well have serious consequences for 
our free enterprise economy. 

I have stated many times that small 
business is the cornerstone of free enter- 
prise. It is the one area, in which indi- 
vidual initiative and ambition can find 
those opportunities, which lead to per- 
sonal success, essential services to the 
community and the strengthening of the 
national economy. It has been through 
small business that the most noteworthy 
examples of achievement, through bold 
imagination, outstanding ability and 
hard work, have been possible. 

Take small business out of the Ameri- 
can economy and there is nothing left 
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but a bleak future for those Americans, 
who are fired by the high aspiration to 
better their fortunes in the conduct of 
their own business affairs. This oppor- 
tunity has been traditional in America. 
When it is impaired or hindered, there 
will be nothing left for aspiring Ameri- 
cans than to seek careers in big business, 
where unless they are particularly fortu- 
nate, their gifts may go unnoticed and 
their contributions may not be suitably 
rewarded. 

If small business is permitted to lan- 
guish and decline, the whole economy 
will suffer, since it is, not only the means 
of personal success for a great many 
aspiring individuals, but also the source 
of work for millions of our fellow citi- 
zens. Small business is also responsible 
for the performance of many vital serv- 
ices to the American people, which are 
an intimate part of their daily lives, that 
impersonal big business never could hope 
to perform so well, if at all. 

There are many reasons for the rela- 
tive decline of small business. First and 
foremost, perhaps, is the growth of big 
business into large, powerful, integrated 
units supplied with huge and ready fi- 
nancing, organized so as to outcompete 
the smaller units. As a result of this 
type of competition, small businesses in 
many fields have fallen by the wayside 
in recent years. Heavy taxes, which 
militate against the ploughing back into 
its ordinary operations of the necessary 
part of the annual profits, have been 
another tremendous problem for small 
business. 

I think that no thoughtful observer 
or student of economics could possibly 
doubt that the financial needs of small 
business are such that long-term loans 
and equity capital, which is not as avail- 
able as it is to big business, has been a 
serious handicap and a great contribu- 
ting cause of decline. It is well known 
that the commercial banking system, 
according to its own testimony, is not 
prepared or designed to satisfy needs 
for equity or long-term credit. Short- 
term and intermediate-term loans, 
which are available at times, though not 
always, particularly during periods of 
tight money, are not adequate to enable 
small business to conduct its operations 
at the scale required by the demands of 
a changing and progressive economy. 

The Federal Reserve Board and the 
American Banking Association, the 
Committee for Economic Development, 
and the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, as well as the Department of 
Commerce and the Small Business Ad- 
ministration all agree that there is a real 
need for a program to supply long-term 
and equity-type financing for small 
business. 

The lack of this type of financing, in 
fact, is causing considerable resentment 
among small-business men, who are in 
all too many instances blaming the 
private banking system for their in- 
ability to procure necessary capital. It 
is urged by some small-business repre- 
sentatives that, if the private banking 
system cannot, or will not, provide ade- 
quate financing, the Government must 
do so, and this, in turn, in my opinion, is 
tending to bring the free enterprise sys- 
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tem, as such, into question with a great 
many small-business men and part of 
the general public as well. 

If a sizable number of the American 
people feel that banking institutions, 
under the private system, are not doing 
their job, and it is necessary to turn to 
the Government, the door will be open 
for laying down dangerous precedents, 
which may bring about demands for 
Government intervention, Government 
assistance and Government financing in 
other fields of the economy. 

It is my candid and considered opinion 
that the inability of small-business men 
to procure necessary capital constitutes 
a real threat to the perpetuity of capi- 
talism and free enterprise, and I deplore 
it. In the past, our great banking sys- 
tem has well served our industry and 
our people and, to my way of thinking, 
it is a tragic development indeed that, 
in these days of great growth and ex- 
pansion of our economy, small business 
and others should not be able to turn to 
those sources of private capital, which 
in past periods of American history, have 
been responsible for invigorating small 
and large business by furnishing capital 
funds and, thus, promoting the health 
and vigor of the entire economy. 

It would be impossible to measure 
in fact the part which our private bank- 
ing system has played in the tremendous 
growth of American economic strength, 
and I am dismayed that this great sys- 
tem should now reach the point, for any 
reason, that it states that it is unable 
adequately to meet financing needs of 
American small business. 

This and other recent developments, I 
fear, are bound to cause an intensive ex- 
amination of the status and posture and 
functioning of our financial institutions, 
and if it is shown as well may be the 
case, that this system in some areas is 
not doing the job for which it was in- 
tended, this will lead to insistent de- 
mands for financing operations by the 
Federal Government. Such a develop- 
ment could well have most serious im- 
pact upon free, private enterprise, and 
I am genuinely concerned by this pros- 
pect. 

If there are gaps in the present finan- 
cial mechanisms, which prevent small 
business in the country from obtaining 
needed long-term and equity type 
financing, it is clear that, as in this in- 
stance, the Congress will move to fill 
them, and once we set upon such a 
course, the future status of the free en- 
terprise system, as we know it, will cer- 
tainly be uncertain and doubtful. 

The proposal made by this bill is sim- 
ple. It establishes a small-business in- 
vestment division in the Small Business 
Administration, adequately staffed and 
authorized to set up certain machinery 
for channeling money to small compa- 
nies, under conditions which amount to 
government guaranty. It is true that 
this end is achieved by forming so-called 
investment companies, but we know 
from our own experience that once the 
government gets into an operation of 
this kind that there is likely to be more, 
rather than less, government financial 
backing, and finally the strong proba- 
bility that these practices will spread to 
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other fields and may indeed cover the 
entire field of banking in the Nation. 

Thus the road would be open for gov- 
ernment banking and that would be, 
to my mind, about one of the worst 
economic developments that could occur. 
It would produce unknown but probably 
very serious effects upon the free enter- 
prise system, and it might well lead to 
government ownership in utilities, basic 
natural resource industries, and other 
economic areas. 

In the interest of small business, I will 
support this bill. But I want it under- 
stood clearly that Iam greatly concerned 
about the future status of our great 
private banking system and our un- 
matched free enterprise economy in 
which it plays such a vital role. I hope 
that leaders in the American banking 
and investment field will give most ma- 
ture attention to a basic problem, a 
very serious problem, posed and pro- 
jected by this bill. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend in the permanent Recorp on the 
bill S. 3651 immediately before the 
adoption of the conference report and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


PROMOTE THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
COAL ON PUBLIC DOMAIN 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up the conference report on the 
bill (S. 2069) to amend section 27 of the 
Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 
1920, as amended, in order to promote 
the development of coal on the public 
domain, and ask unanimous consent 
that the statement of the managers on 
the part of the House be read in lieu of 
the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 2477) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 2069) 
to amend section 27 of the Mineral Leasing 
Act of February 25, 1920, as amended, in 
order to promote the development of coal on 
the public domain, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House to the 
text of the bill, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by the House amendment 
insert the following: “That section 27 of 
the Act of February 25, 1920, as amended 
(41 Stat. 448, 30 U. S. C. 184), is further 
amended by deleting from the first sentence 
thereof the words ‘coal or' and ‘for each of 
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said minerals’ and by inserting at the begin- 
ning of said section the following: 

“No person, association, or corporation, ex- 
cept as herein provided, shall take or hold 
coal leases or permits during the life of such 
lease in any one State exceeding an aggre- 
gate of ten thousand two hundred and forty 
acres: Provided, That a person, association 
or corporation may apply for coal leases or 
permits for acreage in addition to said ten 
thousand two hundred and forty acres, 
which application or applications shall be in 
multiples of forty acres, not exceeding a 
total of five thousand one hundred twenty 
additional acres in such State, and shall con- 
tain a statement that the granting of a 
lease for such additional lands is necessary 
for the person, association, or corporation 
to carry on business economically and is in 
the public interest. On the filing of said 
application, the coal deposits in such lands 
covered thereby shall be temporarily set 
aside and withdrawn from all forms of dis- 
posal under this Act. The Secretary of the 
Interior shall, after posting notice of the 
pending application in the local land office, 
conduct public hearings on said application 
or applications for additional acreage. After 
such public hearings, to such extent as he 
finds to be in the public interest and neces- 
sary for the applicant in order to carry 
on business economically, the Secretary of 
the Interior may, under such regulations as 
he may prescribe, permit such person, asso- 
ciation, or corporation to take or hold coal 
leases or permits for an additional aggregate 
acreage of not more than five thousand one 
hundred and twenty acres in such State. 
The Secretary may, in his own discretion or 
whenever sufficient public interest is mani- 
fested, reevaluate the lessee’s or permittee’s 
need for all or any part of the additional 
acreage. The Secretary may cancel the lease 
or leases and permit or permits covering all 
or any part of the additional acreage, if he 
finds that such cancellation is in the public 
interest or that the coal deposits in the ad- 
ditional acreage are no longer necessary for 
the lessee or permittee to carry on business 
economically or if the lessee or permittee 
has divested himself of all or any part of 
the original ten thousand two hundred and 
forty acres or no longer has facilities which 
in the Secretary’s opinion enable him to ex- 
ploit the deposits under lease or permit. No 
assignment, transfer, or sale of any part of 
the additional acreage may be made without 
the approval of the Secretary.’ ” 


And the House agree to the same. 


That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House to the 
title of the bill, and agree to the same. 

WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
WALTER ROGERS, 
KEITH THOMSON, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

JOSEPH C. O'MAHONEY, 
JOHN A. CARROLL, 
FRANK A. BARRETT, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
House to the bill (S. 2069) to amend section 
27 of the Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 
1920, as amended, in order to promote the 
development of coal on the public domain, 
submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the language agreed upon 
and recommended in the accompanying 
conference report: . 

The principal purpose of S. 2069 is to in- 
crease from 5,120 acres to 10,240 acres the 
lands which any individual person, associa- 
tion, or corporation may hold under Federal 
coal leases or permits within any one State. 
Provision was also made in the bill as it 
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passed the Senate for increasing this limita- 
tion by not more than 5,120 acres in indi- 
vidual cases if, after public hearing, the 
Secretary of the Interior found this to be in 
the public interest and necessary for 
economical operation of the applicant's 
business, 

The House amended this latter provision to 
allow a revocable withdrawal of the extra 
area until such time as the applicant had 
an immediate need for it in his business 
and for a lease or permit at that time. 

The managers on the part of the House 
and the Senate have agreed to a third ver- 
sion which embodies the desirable features 
of the House and the Senate provisions. 
The conference recommendation calls for a 
temporary withdrawal of the extra lands 
followed by a public hearing to determine 
whether a lease or permit would be in the 
public interest and is necessary for the ap- 
plicant’s business. If these criteria are met, 
leases or permits may be issued, subject to 
cancellation upon a finding that such is in 
the public interest or that the extra acreage 
is not required for the lessee’s or permittee’s 
business, that the lessee or permittee has 
divested himself of any of his base lands, or 
that his facilities are no longer such that he 
could exploit the leased deposits. The con- 
ference version also provides that the addi- 
tional acreage may not be transferred with- 
out approval of the Secretary. 

The conferees have also agreed to deletion 
of section 2 of the Senate-passed version of 
the bill. This section repealed subsection 2 
(c) of the act of February 25, 1920, as 
amended, limiting the coal permits and 
leases which railroads may hold. 

Wayne N. ASPINALL, 

WALTER ROGERS, 

KEITH THOMSON, 
Managers on the Part of the House, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ANTIDUMPING ACT, 1921 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
6006) to amend certain provisions of the 
Antidumping Act, 1921, to provide for 
greater certainty, speed, and efficiency 
in the enforcement thereof, and for other 
purposes, and ask unanimous consent 
that the statement of the managers on 
the part of the House be read in lieu of 
the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

‘There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 2352) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
6006) to amend certain provisions of the 
Antidumping Act, 1921, to provide for greater 
certainty, speed, and efficiency in the en- 
forcement thereof, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 2 and 3, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
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ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: 

“(1) By inserting after the second sen- 
tence of subsection (a) thereof the following 
sentence: ‘For the purposes of this subsec- 
tion, the said Commission shall be deemed 
to have made an affirmative determination 
if the Commissioners of the said Commis- 
sion voting are evenly divided as to whether 
its determination should be in the afirma- 
tive or in the negative.’” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

W. D. MILLS, 

N. J. GREGORY, 

AIME J. FORAND, 

DANIEL A. REED, 

RICHARD M. SIMPSON, 
-fanagers on the Part of the House. 


Harry F., BYRD, 

ROBERT S. KERR, 

CLINTON P, ANDERSON, 

EDWARD MARTIN, 

JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 6006) to amend cer- 
tain provisions of the Antidumping Act, 1921, 
to provide for greater certainty, speed, and 
efficiency in the enforcement thereof, and 
for other purposes, submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon by the conferees and 
recommended in the accompanying confer- 
ence report: 

Amendment No. 1: Under section 201 (a) 
of the Antidumping Act, 1921, whenever the 
Secretary of the Treasury determines that a 
class or kind of foreign merchandise is being 
(or is likely to be) sold in the United States 
or elsewhere at less than its fair value, he 
is required to so advise the United States 
Tariff Commission. Within 3 months there- 
after the Tariff Commission is required to 
determine whether an industry in the United 
States is being or is likely to be injured, or is 
prevented from being established, by reason 
of the importation of such merchandise into 
the United States. After such investigation 
as It deems necessary, the Tariff Commission 
is required to notify the Secretary of the 
Treasury of its determination. 

Senate amendment No. 1 added to the 
House bill a provision under which, for pur- 
poses of section 201 (a) of the Antidumping 
Act, the Tariff Commission shall be deemed 
to have made an affirmative determination 
if— 

(1) The Commissioners of the said Com- 
mission voting are evenly divided as to 
whether its determination should be in the 
affirmative or in the negative, or 

(2) The said Commission shall fail to 
make a determination within the said 3 
months’ period. 

Under the conference agreement, for pur- 
poses of section 201 (a) of the Antidumping 
Act, the Tariff Commission shall be deemed 
to have made an affirmative determination 
if the Commissioners of the said Commission 
voting are evenly divided as to whether its 
determination should be in the affirmative or 
in the negative. 

Amendments Nos, 2 and 3: These are cleri- 
cal amendments. The House recedes. 

W. D. MILLS, 

N. J. GREGORY, 

AIME J. FORAND, 

DANIEL A. REED, 

RICHARD M. SIMPSON, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 
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The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, as it point- 
ed out in the statement of the managers 
on the part of the House, under section 
201 (a) of the Antidumping Act, 1921, 
whenever the Secretary of the Treasury 
determines that a class or kind of foreign 
merchandise is being—or is likely to be— 
sold in the United States or elsewhere at 
less than its fair value, he is required to 
so advise the United States Tariff Com- 
mission. Within 3 months thereafter the 
Tariff Commission is required to deter- 
mine whether an industry in the United 
States is being or is likely to be injured, 
or is prevented from being established, by 
reason of the importation of such mer- 
chandise into the United States. After 
such investigation as it deems necessary, 
the Tariff Commission is required to no- 
tify the Secretary of the Treasury of its 
determination. 

The Senate amended the House bill by 
adding a provision under which, for pur- 
poses of section 201 (a) of the Antidump- 
ing Act, the Tariff Commission shall be 
deemed to have made an affirmative de- 
termination if first, the Commissioners 
of the said Commission voting are evenly 
divided as to whether its determination 
should be in the affirmative or the nega- 
tive; or, second, the said Commission 
shall fail to make a determination within 
the said 3 months’ period. 

Under the conference agreement, for 
purposes of section 201 (a) of the Anti- 
dumping Act, the Tariff Commission 
shall be deemed to have made an affirma- 
tive determination if the Commissioners 
of the said Commission voting are evenly 
divided as to whether its determination 
should be in the affirmative or the nega- 
tive. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I support the 
adoption of the report of the managers 
on the part of the House in the confer- 
ence on H. R. 6006. 

This legislation would make important 
improvements in the Antidumping Act 
of 1921 as amended. The Senate in 
acting on the House-passed version of 
this legislation provided two substantive 
amendments to the bill. These amend- 
ments relate to the provision of the law 
that requires the Tariff Commission 
within 3 months to determine whether a 
domestic industry is being, or is likely 
to be, injured, or is prevented from being 
established, by reason of the importa- 
tion of merchandise into the United 
States under circumstances of dumping. 
The 3-month period begins to run by 
notification to the Tariff Commission by 
the Secretary of the Treasury that for- 
eign merchandise is being sold in the 
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United States at less than its fair value. 
The two Senate amendments would have 
provided, first, that in instances where 
the Commissioners of the Tariff Com- 
mission are evenly divided as to whether 
an injury determination should be made 
in the affirmative or in the negative, the 
action shall be deemed to have been an 
affirmative determination; and second, 
that if the Commission fails to make a 
determination within the stated 3-month 
period, there shall be a presumption of 
an affirmative determination. The con- 
ferees have accepted the first of these 
amendments and have rejected the sec- 
ond. I urge my colleagues in the House 
to vote in favor of the adoption of this 
conference report. 


REDUCING MINIMUM WIDTH OF 
PAPER IN ROLLS IMPORTED INTO 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 10277) 
to reduce from 15 to 13 inches the min- 
imum width of paper in rolls which may 
be imported into the United States free 
of duty as standard newsprint paper, 
with Senate amendments thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Page 2, after line 3, insert: 

“Sec. 3. (a) Paragraph 1313 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930 (19 U. S. C., sec. 1001, par. 1313) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Par. 1313. As used in this title, the term 
“rayon or other synthetic textile,” means 
any fiber, filament, or fibrous structure, and 
any band or strip (suitable for the manu- 
facture of textiles) not over 1 inch in width, 
all the foregoing whether formed by ex- 
trusion or by other processes from sub- 
stances derived by man from cellulosic or 
noncellulosic materials by chemical pro- 
cesses, such as, but not limited to, poly- 
merization and condensation, but the term 
does not include fibers, filaments, fibrous 
structures, or bands and strips of glass or 
other nonmetallic mineral, or of metal, 
paper, or natural rubber.’ 

“(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (a) of this section, nothing in 
this section shall change the existing cus- 
toms classification of nylon monofilament 
fishing line, nylon surgical sutures, nylon 
tennis racket strings or nylon brush bristles. 

“(c) The amendment made by subsec- 
tion (a) of this section shall apply to articles 
entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for 
consumption after the 30th day after the 
date of the enactment of this act.” 

Page 2, after line 3, insert: 

“Sec. 4, (a) Paragraph 1670 (b) of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended (19 U. S. C. 
sec. 1201, par, 1670 (b)), is amended by 
striking out ‘all the foregoing’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: ‘and extracts, 
decoctions, and preparations of eucalyptus 
(irrespective of their chief use) suitable for 
use for tanning; all the foregoing.’ 

“(b) The amendment made by subsec- 
tion (a) of this section shall apply to 
articles entered, or withdrawn from ware- 
house, for consumption on or after the 
date of the enactment of this act and prior 
to September 29, 1960, and to articles covered 
by entries or withdrawals which have not 
been liquidated or the liquidation of which 
has not become final on such date of en- 
actment.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to 
reduce from 15 to 13 inches the minimum 
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width of paper in rolls which may be im- 
ported into the United States free of duty 
as standard newsprint paper, and for other 
purposes.” 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, in the form 
in which H. R. 10277 passed the House of 
Representatives the bill simply provided 
for an amendment to paragraph 1722 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 so as to reduce 
the minimum width specifications for 
newsprint from 15 inches to 13 inches. 

The Senate, in approving this bill, 
added two substantative amendments. 
The first amendment would rewrite 
paragraph 1313 of the Tariff Act of 1930 
so as to include therein articles derived 
by man from noncellulosic materials. 
The report of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee states that this amendment would 
clarify and establish as law the present 
Bureau of Customs classifications of 
“rayon and other synthetic textile,” and 
that articles of noncellulose man-made 
fiber, which was unknown when the 1930 
Tariff Act was enacted, will be given 
specific classifications without any 
changes in tariff rates. 

The second substantive amendment 
made by the Senate would provide for 
the temporary free importation of cer- 
tain extracts of eucalyptus—myrobalin— 
whether or not used chiefly for tanning 
purposes. At the present time the law 
provides for the temporary free impor- 
tation of tanning extracts, including 
those from myrobalin or eucalyptus. 
However, in recent years it has been 
found that this extract is useful in con- 
nection with oil drilling and, should the 
chief use be in other than tanning, all 
imports would become dutiable. The 
Senate amendment would provide for 
duty-free status on the same temporary 
basis even though the chief use might be 
for other than tanning. The Senate 
amendment would provide for duty-free 
status until the time of the expiration of 
the 3-year temporary period provided for 
in 1957 with regard to this and other 
tanning extracts, and would cover all 
entries unliquidated at the time of pas- 
sage of the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, there are presently pend- 
ing before the Committee on Ways and 
Means bills on each of the subjects cov- 
ered by the Senate amendments to this 
bill. My colleague on the committee, the 
Honorable Burr P. Harrison, has a bill— 
H. R. 12641—to clarify the definition of 
rayon or other synthetic textile, and our 
colleague in the House, Mr. VAN PELT, 
has a bill—H. R. 13225— on the subject 
of eucalyptus oil. 

It ismy understanding that the Treas- 
ury Department has indicated that no 
unusual administrative problems would 
be involved in administering the pro- 
visions of the two amendments added by 
the Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that the House 
concur in and agree to the Senate 
amendments. : 

That explains the two Senate amend- 
ments. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Reep], the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Harrtson], the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis], and any 
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other Members who desire to do so, may 
extend their remarks on this bill at this 
point. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I have con- 
curred in the request of the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means to agree to the Senate 
amendments to H. R. 10277. It will be 
recalled that this legislation as it passed 
the House made a change in the tariff 
status of newsprint so as to facilitate 
the domestic acquisition of newsprint 
paper. 

In acting on this legislation the Sen- 
ate has approved two amendments. The 
first amendment relating to the tariff 
status of certain synthetic fibers would 
give legislative effect to existing customs 
practice in the tariff treatment of these 
synthetic fibers. The second amend- 
ment pertains to eucalyptus extract and 
would provide for a continuation of the 
duty-free entry for tanning purposes and 
would also allow its continued importa- 
tion for use in drilling without payment 
of duty. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, the provision in H. R. 10277 
amending the definition of “rayon or 
other synthetic textile” in the Tariff Act 
would confirm the existing customs prac- 
tice on the classification of imported 
articles of the newer manmade fibers 
such as nylon. These synthetic textiles 
have in recent years been classified by 
the Bureau of Customs under schedule 13 
of the Tariff Act. This practice is based 
upon a decision of the United States 
Customs Court in Holeproof Hosiery 
Company v. United States (27 Cust. Ct. 
176). 

This amendment is needed because of 
the uncertainty which has been created 
by several recent decisions of the Cus- 
toms Court which, although not directly 
overruling the Holeproof Hosiery deci- 
sion, have created controversies. In 
these later cases certain nontextile uses 
of manmade fibers were held to be 
dutiable by similitude under other sched- 
ules of the Tariff Act. The articles con- 
cerned were nylon monofilament fishing 
line and nylon tennis-racket strings. 

I am advised that the Bureau of Cus- 
toms would view with misgivings future 
developments which might require a 
change in its present practice of classi- 
fication of synthetic textiles under sched- 
ule 13. That schedule was adopted in 
the Tariff Act of 1930 to provide for new 
manmade fibers which then consisted of 
the cellulosic fibers rayon and acetate. 
Later other manmade fibers not derived 
from cellulose made their appearance. 
Prior to the Holeproof Hosiery decision, 
the Bureau of Customs in classifying 
these newer fibers had to search through 
the Tariff Act for articles which they 
resembled in use. 

This caused the greatest uncertainty 
in the customs classification of textiles 
made of the new man-made fibers. Be- 
cause of the great importance of the 
Holeproof decision in simplifying the 
customs administration and in b 
certainty into the classification of this 
tremendously important family of new 
textile articles, the Bureau of Customs 
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realistically published a ruling promptly 
following the Holeproof case which stated 
that in the future all textile articles of 
man-made fibers would be classified 
under schedule 13 in harmony with the 
Holeproof decision. 

Not only is this practice of importance 
to the Bureau, it is also vital to the wel- 
fare of the manufacturers who produce 
manmade fibers and to the thousands of 
workers who find employment in this 
branch of the textile industry. The com- 
petitive relationship between their pro- 
duction and the increased importation of 
such products from abroad is stabilized 
at rates of duty which have been applied 
to such imports under schedule 13. 

To bring an end to the suggestion of 
uncertainty created by the decisions 
which held that nylon fishing line and 
nylon tennis-racket strings could not be 
classified under schedule 13, because the 
definition contained in paragraph 1313 
is thought to be limited in its coverage to 
rayon or acetate, the legislation to which 
I am addressing this comment was 
offered. 

I wish to emphasize that this provi- 
sion, if enacted, would call for no change 
in the existing rate of duty applied to 
any article. Tariffs would not be in- 
creased, nor would they be reduced. 
Rather, the existing customs treatment, 
stemming from a practice of basic im- 
portance to simplified customs adminis- 
tration, would be ratified and confirmed. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, I won- 
der why a bill that has to do with the 
importation of 15-inch newsprint rolls 
would have to contain all this extrane- 
ous matter? Is there some explanation 
of that? 

Mr. MILLS. This extraneous matter, 
as the gentleman describes it, has to do 
with the tariff laws. The bill as it 
passed the House likewise had to do with 
tariff duties, as well. Thus, the amend- 
ments are not really extraneous to the 
subject matter in a general way. The 
amendments have nothing to do with 
newsprint, however; but under the rules 
in another body it would be considered 
as germane. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr, BAILEY. Would the gentleman 
mind explaining what advantage this 
legislation would have to the wool in- 
dustry which is a growing industry in 
my State? It is affected by this bill; is 
it not? 

Mr. MILLS. Not the wool industry, so 
far as I know. I should like to yield to 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. HAR- 
RISON], who is the author of similar leg- 
islation, to advise the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. Bamey] whether or 
not the first amendment I discussed had 
a enone upon the wool industry in his 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. None in 
the world. It has to do with man-made 
fabrics. 

Mr. MILLS. It has nothing to do with 
the wool industry? 
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Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. No, sir. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the Senate amendments. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


EXTENDING THE RENEGOTIATION 
ACT OF 1951 FOR 6 MONTHS 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 11749) 
to extend the Renegotiation Act of 1951 
for 2 years, as amended by the commit- 
tee 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object—— 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Iowa yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. MILLS. The bill as amended by 
the committee and reported from the 
committee unanimously would provide 
for an extension of the Renegotiation Act 
from December 31, 1958, to June 30, 1959, 
a period of 6 months, in order that the 
next Congress might have an opportu- 
nity to go fully into the renegotiation 
program. The administration suggested 
it should be considered in the next Con- 
gress, so we thought, in view of that 
fact, it would be better not to extend it 
for a year or two but for 6 months, so 
the next Congress will have an opportu- 
nity to look at it again. 

We have also amended the bill to pro- 
vide for judicial review beyond the Tax 
Court. We have also provided for those 
contracts let by the new space agency 
to be subject to renegotiation. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 102 (c) (1) 
of the Renegotiation Act of 1951, as amended 
(50 U. S. C., app., sec. 1212 (c) (1)), is 
amended by striking out “December 31, 
1958" and inserting in lieu thereof “De- 
cember 31, 1960”. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: 
“SECTION 1. Six-month extension. 

“Section 102 (c) (1) of the Renegotiation 
Act of 1951, as amended (50 U. S. C., App. 
sec. 1212 (c) (1)), is amended by striking 
out ‘December 31, 1958’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘June 30, 1959’. 

“Sec. 2. Application to National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. 

“(a) In general: Section 103 (a) of the 
Renegotiation Act of 1951 (50 U. S. C., App. 
sec, 1213 (a)), is amended by inserting ‘Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion,’ after ‘General Services Administra- 
tion,’. 

“(b) Effective date: The amendment made 
by subsection (a) shall apply only with re- 
spect to contracts entered into by the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration 
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and to contracts transferred to such Admin- 
istration from a department (as defined in 
section 103 (a) of such Act) under section 
301 or section 302 of the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Act of 1958, and to related 
subcontracts. 

“Sec. 3. Judicial review of Tax Court deci- 

cisions in renegotiation cases. 

“(a) In general: The second sentence of 
section 108 of such act (50 U. S. C., App., sec. 
1218) is amended to read as follows: ‘Upon 
such filing such court shall have exclusive 
jurisdiction, by order, to determine the 
amount, if any, of such excessive profits re- 
ceived or accrued by the contractor or sub- 
contractor, and such determination shall not 
be reviewed or redetermined by any court or 
agency except that it may be reviewed as 
provided in subsections (a) and (c) of sec- 
tion 7482 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954.’ 

“(b) Conforming amendment: The fourth 
sentence of such section 108 is amended by 
striking out ‘finally’. 

“(c) Effective date: The amendments 
made by subsections (a) and (b) shall ap- 
ply with respect to decisions rendered by 
the Tax Court of the United States after 
June 30, 1958.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to extend the Renegotiation Act 
of 1951 for 6 months, and for other pur- 
poses.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
H. R. 11749, amends the Renegotiation 
Act of 1951 principally by extending the 
renegotiation authority for 6 months, 
from December 31, 1958, to June 30, 1959. 
This continuation of renegotiation be- 
yond its present expiration date has been 
requested by the President and recom- 
mended by the Department of Defense. 
The bill also provides two substantive 
changes in the existing act. Renegotia- 
tion is provided for the contracts of the 
new National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. In addition, procedure 
is provided for a review in the higher 
courts of decisions of the Tax Court in 
renegotiation cases. 

Renegotiation is designed to recapture 
excessive profits in defense contracts. 
At the present time, the departments 
concerned with defense spend close to 
$20 billion on procurement with a large 
portion of this expenditure on items 
which are subject to renegotiation. 
Because of the heavy purchases of new 
weapons and changes in design, it is very 
difficult to provide prices in the original 
contract or even in the first price rede- 
termination that will assure Government 
procurement at prices that are fair both 
to the contractor and to the Government. 
The people connected with the procure- 
ment in the administration have repeat- 
edly advised the Congress that the only 
way to deal with this pricing problem is 
to have a review, after the fact, of both 
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performance and prices with the objec- 
tive of eliminating profits that were ex- 
cessive but doing so without arbitrary 
formulas and thus assuring adequate 
rewards for the enterprise and accom- 
plishment of the manufacturer. 

Ever since the establishment of this 
renegotiation procedure, it has been clear 
that we could not write into the renego- 
tiation statute percise standards to guide 
the judgment of the Board in renegotia- 
tion cases. The law does contain a state- 
ment of factors to be taken into account, 
but despite these, the renegotiation pro- 
cedure is itself very much of a judgment 
procedure. There have been a number 
of requests of the Committee on Ways 
and Means to make a thorough-going 
review of the renegotiation law. Anum- 
ber of these were called to our attention 
during a public hearing on this bill. In 
view of the large amount of other legis- 
lation that has demanded attention dur- 
ing this session, the committee has not 
been able to undertake a systematic 
study of the renegotiation problem. 

In that public hearing, the Department 
of Defense recommended that the Con- 
gress undertake a general review of re- 
negotiation during the early part of 1959. 
With this in mind, the committee has 
modified the President’s request for a 2 
year extension of the act to provide only 
a 6-month extension and thus assure a 
new look at this problem during the next 
Congress. At the present time, renego- 
tiation only applies to receipts and ac- 
cruals under defense-related contracts 
for service performed prior to December 
31, 1958. The extension would apply 
renegotiation to business done between 
January 1 and June 30, 1959. 

In this extension, the committee felt 
that two limited substantive amendments 
could be enacted before the general re- 
view next year. The first of these deals 
with the rights of appeal of contractors 
who have been ordered to make refunds 
as a result of renegotiation proceedings. 
At the present time a contractor who is 
not satisfied with a finding of the Re- 
negotiation Board is entitled to a com- 
pletely new renegotiation to be conducted 
by the Tax Court of the United States. 
On the question of the reasonableness of 
profits, the decision of the Tax Court is 
final. A Tax Court decision may be ap- 
pealed to higher courts only on questions 
of jurisdiction and constitutionality. 
The amendment would permit the con- 
tractor to appeal the Tax Court decision 
on the question of the Tax Court’s judg- 
ment about the reasonableness of profits. 

The other amendment made by this 
bill deals with the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration which was 
created by a recent act of this Congress. 
The new agency will take over certain 
functions presently handled by the De- 
partment of Defense. Contracts, for ex- 
ample, in the missile field in connection 
with space exploration are now subject 
to renegotiation when made with the 
Department of Defense. It appeared 
consistent with the intent of the Rene- 
gotiation Act to provide that these con- 
tracts would continue to be subject to 
renegotiation if handled by the new 
space agency. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
acted unanimously in reporting this bill. 
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We believe renegotiation should be ex- 
tended. 

Mr.REED. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I support the 
favorable consideraiton of H. R. 11749, 
which has as its purpose extending the 
duration of the Renegotiation Act of 1951 
for a period of 6 months. Under pres- 
ent law the renegotiation authority is 
scheduled to terminate on December 31, 
1958, and this legislation would continue 
that authority in effect through June 30, 
1959. 

In addition to extending the authority 
for the 6-month period, the bill would 
also extend the Renegotiation Act to con- 
tracts under the jurisdiction of the newly 
created National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration; the bill would also per- 
mit a contractor or subcontractor to ju- 
dicial review in the United States court 
of appeals of decision by a tax Court. 

A continued high level of spending by 
the Federal Government for defense pur- 
poses makes it appropriate that the Re- 
negotiation Act be retained. Because 
the membership of the Committee on 
Ways and Means was of the view that the 
statute should receive more careful con- 
sideration during the next session of 
Congress than was possible in these clos- 
ing days of this session of Congress, the 
authority has been extended for 6 
months to provide opportunity for the 
review of the act. 


MINNESOTA STATE FAIR AND 
CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 11889) to 
permit articles imported from foreign 
countries for the purpose of exhibition 
at the Minnesota State Fair and Cen- 
tennial Exposition to be held at St. Paul, 
Minn., to be admitted without payment 
of tariff, and for other p i. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That any article which 
is imported from a foreign country for the 
purpose of exhibition at the Minnesota 
State Fair and Centennial Exposition to be 
held at St. Paul, Minn., from August 23, 
1958, to September 1, 1958, inclusive, by the 
Minnesota State Fair and Centennial Expo- 
sition (hereinafter called the “exposition”), 
or for use in constructing, installing, or 
maintaining foreign exhibits at such exposi- 
tion, upon which there is a tariff or customs 
duty, shall be admitted without payment of 
such tariff or customs duty or any fees or 
charges, under such regulations as the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall prescribe. 

Sec. 2. It shall be lawful at any time dur- 
ing or within 3 months after the close of 
such exposition to sell within the area of 
the exposition any articles provided for 
herein, subject to such regulations for the 
security of the revenue and for the collec- 
tion of import duties as the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall prescribe. All such ar- 
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ticles, when withdrawn for consumption or 
use in the United States, shall be subject 
to the duties, if any, imposed upon such 
articles by the revenue laws in force at the 
date of their withdrawal; and on such ar- 
ticles which shall have suffered diminution 
or deterioration from incidental handling 
or exposure, the duties, if payable, shall be 
assessed according to the appraised value at 
the time of withdrawal from entry hereunder 
for consumption or entry under the general 
tariff law. 

Sec. 3. Imported articles provided for 
herein shall not be subject to any marking 
requirements of the general tariff laws, ex- 
cept when such articles are withdrawn for 
consumption or use in the United States, in 
which case they shall not be released from 
customs custody until properly marked, but 
no additional duty shall be assessed because 
such articles were not sufficiently marked 
when imported into the United States. 

Sec. 4. At any time within 3 months after 
the close of the exposition, any article en- 
tered hereunder may be abandoned to the 
United States or destroyed under customs 
supervision, whereupon any duties on such 
article shall be remitted. 

Sec. 5. Articles which have been admitted 
without payment of duty for exhibition 
under any tariff law and which have re- 
mained in continuous customs custody or 
under a customs exhibition bond and im- 
ported articles in bonded warehouses under 
the general tariff law may be accorded the 
privilege of transfer to and entry for ex- 
hibition at such exposition, under such reg- 
ulations as the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall prescribe. 

Sec. 6. The exposition shall be deemed, 
for customs purposes only, to be the sole 
consignee of all merchandise imported under 
the provisions of this act. The actual and 
necessary customs charges for labor, services, 
and other expenses in connection with the 
entry, examination, appraisement, release, 
or custody, together with the necessary 
charges for salaries of customs officers and 
employees in connection with the supervi- 
sion, custody of, and accounting for, ar- 
ticles imported under the provisions of this 
act, shall be reimbursed by the exposition 
to the United States, under regulations to 
be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Receipts from such reimbursements 
shall be deposited as refunds to the appro- 
priation from which paid, in the manner 
provided for in section 524 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930, as amended (19 U. S. C. 1524). 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of H. R. 11889 is to permit the en- 
try, free of duty, of articles imported 
for exhibition at the Minnesota State 
Fair and Centennial Exposition to be 
held at St. Paul, Minn., from August 
23 to September 1, 1958, inclusive, by 
the Minnesota State Fair and Centen- 
nial Exposition. 

The bill follows the pattern of previ- 
ous legislation enacted by the Congress 
in connection with various international 
exhibitions, expositions, and fairs held 
in the United States. It has long been 
the policy of the Congress to facilitate 
participation of foreign countries in in- 
ernational expositions held in the 
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United States by permitting articles in- 
tended for display at these expositions 
to be entered free of import duties and 
charges, under safeguarding regulations 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
usual safeguarding provisions are con- 
tained in the bill. 

This bill was unanimously reported by 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, the legisla- 
tion which has just passed the House, 
H. R. 11889, is a typical trade fair bill 
similar to those that have passed the 
House frequently in the past. This par- 
ticular bill would permit articles im- 
ported from foreign countries for exhibi- 
tion at the Minnesota State Fair and 
Centennial Exposition to be held at Saint 
Paul, Minn., to be admitted on a duty- 
free basis. The Committee on Ways and 
Means was unanimous in reporting fa- 
vorably on this bill. 


REPORTS WITH RESPECT TO FED- 
ERAL-AID HIGHWAYS 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 12489) to amend 
section 210 of the Highway Revenue Act 
of 1956 to extend the time for making 
the final report on the highway cost al- 
location study. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr. GROSS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, may we have a few 
words of explanation of this bill from 
the gentleman from Arkansas? 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, this has ap- 
plication to only one thing, and that is 
the time within which a report is to be 
made to Congress on the study of high- 
way cost allocation that we directed in 
connection with the highway program. 
We said initially when we passed the 
program in 1956, as I recall, that the 
report would have to be in by March 1, 
1959. We have been advised that it is 
impossible to get the final report by that 
time. We are extending the time for the 
report to be filed to January 3, 1961. 
That is all that is done by this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 210 (d) of 
the Highway Revenue Act of 1956 (23 U. S. C. 
174 (d)) is amended by striking out the 
second and third sentences and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: “The final report 
shall be made as soon as possible, but in no 
event later than January 3, 1961. On or 
before March 1, 1957, March 1, 1958, March 1, 
1959, and March 1, 1960, the Secretary of 
Commerce shall report to the Congress the 
progress that has been made in carrying out 
the study and investigation required by 
this section.” 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 3, insert the following: 

Sec. 2. Section 108 (k) of the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956 (23 U. S. C. 158 (k)) is 
amended by striking out ‘March 1, 1959,’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘January 3, 1961,’.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to extend the time for making 
certain reports under the Highway 
Revenue Act of 1956 and the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, MILLS. Mr. Speaker, it will be 
recalled that the Highway Revenue Act 
of 1956 provides that approximately $40 
billion of highway user taxes will be 
covered into the highway trust fund over 
the 16-year period of the highway pro- 
gram’s existence. In imposing new and 
additional highway user taxes for the 
purpose of financing the highway pro- 
gram, the Committee on Ways and 
Means and the Congress as a whole de- 
voted considerable time in analyzing the 
relative effect of different types of ve- 
hicles on the cost of road construction 
and maintenance, on the frequency of 
use of the highways of various types of 
vehicles, and on the relative benefits 
derived by various classes of highway 
users from the Federal aid highway sys- 
tem. While the material then available 
to us was useful in arriving at what we 
all hope is an equitable distribution of 
the tax burden provided in the Highway 
Revenue Act of 1956, it was felt that the 
data then available were not adequate as 
a basis for final conclusion. Accord- 
ingly, section 210 of the Highway Reve- 
nue Act of 1956 authorized and directed 
the Secretary of Commerce, in coopera- 
tion with the Federal agencies and with 
the various State highway departments, 
to make certain studies, the purposes of 
which are to make available to the Con- 
gress information which may be utilized 
to determine what taxes should be im- 
posed to assure an equitable distribution 
of the tax burden among the different 
classes of persons using Federal-aid 
highways or deriving benefits from these 
highways. At present section 210 (d) 
of the Highway Revenue Act of 1956 re- 
quires that a final report be filed not later 
than March 1, 1959. However, the suc- 
cess of the studies to which the final 
report will relate depends in large meas- 
ure on the completion of the AASHO 
test road being constructed jointly by 
the Highway Research Board, the Amer- 
ican Association of State Highway Offi- 
cials, the Bureau of Public Roads, and 
other agencies. This test road will not 
be completed until late this summer. 
Thus test traffic will not be able to begin 
until late fall, which will mean that data 
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on the results of the tests will not be 
available until after the time now re- 
quired for the submission of the final 
report. 

Because of the importance of the 
AASHO test road to the studies required 
by section 210, H. R. 12489 would extend 
the time for filing the final report to 
January 3, 1961, and require interim re- 
ports on March 1, 1959, and March 1, 
1960. 

Since the tests required by section 
108 (k) of the Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1956 to determine the maximum de- 
sirable dimensions and weights for ve- 
hicles operating on Federal-aid highway 
systems are also dependent upon the 
completion of the AASHO road test, the 
date on which the Secretary of Commerce 
is required to make recommendations 
with respect to such tests is similarly ex- 
tended from March 1, 1959, to January 
3, 1961. 

The members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means are unanimous in urg- 
ing enactment of H. R. 12489. I urge 
its adoption by the House. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, under the 
provisions of the Highway Revenue Act 
of 1956, the Secretary of Commerce was 
required to report to the Congress infor- 
mation based on a study with respect 
to the proper allocation of tax burdens 
among the highway users. Existing law 
provided that such final report was to 
have been made to the Congress by March 
1, 1959. The Secretary of Commerce has 
informed the Committee on Ways and 
Means that the study cannot be com- 
pleted within that time limit and has 
requested an extension of the time for 
reporting to January 3, 1961. Under 
the bill as unanimously reported by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, January 
3, 1961, would be established as the date 
on which the Secretary of Commerce 
was required to make the recommenda- 
tions to the Congress as to these cost 
allocations among the users of the Fed- 
eral-aid highway system. The legisla- 
tion would provide for interim reports 
in March 1959 and in March 1960. 


ALBENI FALLS RESERVOIR PROJECT, 
IDAHO 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of House 
Concurrent Resolution 372. 


The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the President 
of the United States is hereby requested to 
return to the House of Representatives the 
enrolled bill (H. R. 13209), to provide for 
adjustments in the lands or interests there- 
in acquired for the Albeni Falls Reservoir 
project, Idaho, by the reconveyance of cer- 
tain lands or interests therein to the former 
owners thereof; that if and when such bill 
is returned by the President, the action of 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and of the President of the Senate in sign- 
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ing such bill is hereby rescinded; and that 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
is hereby authorized and directed, in the 
reenrollment of such bill, to make the fol- 
lowing changes: On page 3, line 21 of the 
House engrossed bill, strike out “for” and 
insert in lieu thereof “from.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, and I will 
not object, it is my understanding that 
this is really a typographical error and 
this bill is being returned to the House 
for correction as, for instance, the words 
“project purposes” were used instead of 
“public purposes” and the word “for” 
instead of “may”; is that correct? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. This is 
merely to correct the typographical 
errors changing the word “for” to “may” 
and so on. 

The bill, H. R. 13209, provides for the 
reconveyance of lands in the vicinity of 
Albeni Falls Reservoir, Idaho, to former 
owners under certain conditions and 
with certain restrictions. The bill was 
originally introduced in the Senate— 
S. 1003—and passed. It was referred 
to the House Committee on Public Works 
and the committee voted to revise the 
bill to provide that lands should not be 
reconveyed if they were to be used for 
public purposes. The Senate-approved 
version had used the term “project pur- 
poses” instead of “public purposes.” 

In making this change the committee 
voted to drop in a clean bill rather than 
to revise the Senate bill. This clean bill 
was prepared by merely changing the 
term “project purposes” to “public pur- 
poses” and the remainder of the bill was 
copied exactly as it was. 

In the original Senate version there 
was a typographical error on page 3, 
line 21.. This typographical error was the 
use of the word “for” instead of “from.” 
In defining the term “former owner” the 
bill stated that this meant owners for 
whom lands were acquired, whereas it 
should have said owners from whom 
lands were acquired. 

After the bill was passed and sent to 
the President this error was found, and 
the Bureau of the Budget, in securing 
comments from the Department of the 
Army on the enrolled enactment, learned 
that the Army considered that further 
study should be made to determine 
whether the bill could be administered 
because of the erroneous definition. 

In view of the fact that there exists 
this question about the legality of the 
bill in its present form, the Bureau of 
the Budget suggested that the bill be 
recalled for the purpose of making this 
typographical correction. For this rea- 
son, I urge that the House concurrent 
resolution be adopted so that the error 
may be corrected. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi (Mr. SMITH]? 

There was no objection. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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PROVIDING COMPENSATION TO 
CROW TRIBE OF INDIANS 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 11722) to 
provide compensation to the Crow Tribe 
of Indians for certain ceded lands em- 
braced within and otherwise required in 
connection with the Huntley reclama- 
tion project, Montana, and for other 
purposes, with an amendment of the 
Senate thereto and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 20, line 7, strike out “act” and insert 
“act, together with interest which would 
have been earned in accordance with law on 
such revenues had they been deposited in 
the trust funds of the tribe, as received.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, will the 
gentleman explain what this bill is about? 

Mr. HALEY. This bill merely allows 
the Indians to collect moneys that have 
been due them from this project and 
also to collect interest thereon from the 
time the money accrued in the Treasury 
of the United States. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PROVIDING FOR DISTRIBUTION OF 
LAND AND ASSETS TO CERTAIN 
INDIAN RANCHERIAS AND RESER- 
VATIONS IN CALIFORNIA 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the bill (H. R. 2824) to provide for 
the distribution of the land and assets 
of certain Indian rancherias and reser- 
vations in California, and for other pur- 
poses, with amendments of the Senate 
thereto, and concur in the Senate amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Strike out lines 7 to 10, inclusive, and 
insert “Alexander Valley, Auburn, Big 
Sandy, Big Valley, Blue Lake, Buena Vista, 
Cache Creek, Chicken Ranch, Chico, Clover- 
dale, Cold Springs, Elk Valley, Guidiville, 
Graton, Greenville, Hopland, Indian Ranch, 
Lytton, Mark West, Middletown, Mont- 
gomery Creek, Mooretown, Nevada City, 
North Fork, Paskenta, Picayune, Pinoleville, 
Potter Valley, Quartz Valley, Redding, Red- 
wood Valley, Robinson, Rohnerville, Ruffeys, 
Scotts Valley, Smith River, Strawberry Val- 
ley, Table Bluff, Table Mountain, Upper Lake, 
Wilton.” 

Page 2, line 25, after “out.” insert “It is 
the intention of Congress that such plan 
shall be completed not more than 3 years 
after it is approved.” 

Page 5, strike out lines 20 to 23; inclusive, 
and insert: 

“(b) For the purposes of this act, the 
assets of the Upper Lake Rancheria and the 
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Robinson Rancheria shall include the 160- 
acre tract set aside as a wood reserve for the 
Upper Lake Indians by secretarial order 
dated February 15, 1907.” 

Page 5, after line 23, insert: 

“(c) The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to sell the 560 acres of land, 
more or less, which were withdrawn from 
entry, sale, or other disposition, and set 
aside for the Indians of Indian Ranch, Inyo 
County, Calif., by the act of March 3, 1928 
(45 Stat. 162), and to distribute the proceeds 
of sale among the heirs of George Hanson.” 

Page 7, line 22, after “the” insert “de- 
pendent.” 

Page 8, line 18, strike out “$110,100” and 
insert “$509,235.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
do so in order to get a short explanation 
from either the gentleman from Florida 
{Mr. Hatey] or the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Sisk] as to the purposes 
of this bill. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
merely provides a procedure whereby 
the Indians on a number of rancherias 
in California can terminate their rela- 
tionship with the Federal Government. 
It does set forth certain things that the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs is to take care 
of prior to that termination procedure. 
The legislation is completely permissive 
and will be subject to a request from the 
members of the various rancherias. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. The bill 
has had a thorough hearing before the 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs? 

Mr. SISK. This bill did have a very 
thorough hearing. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation 
of objection. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, the parlia- 
mentary situation on this bill and the 
approaching adjournment do not permit 
extended discussion or amendment of 
the measure. As one of the original 
sponsors of the legislation, I think it un- 
fortunate that the other body has added 
a considerable number of rancherias not 
included in the bill passed by this House. 

It has been my consistent policy as a 
member of the Indian affairs subcom- 
mittee to be guided by the expressed 
wishes of the Indians who would be af- 
fected by this and other legislation. 
When this bill was before our commit- 
tee, amendments were added which were 
not acceptable to the Indians of a num- 
ber of rancherias. At their request, I 
withdrew these rancherias from the leg- 
islation. While I do not have the power 
to override the will of this House and 
the other body, I want to make clear my 
belief that in this type of legislation, 
sound public policy should be coupled 
with the endorsement and request of 
those concerned. 

While I am reluctant to see this bill 
enacted with its present content, it has 
the saving provision that it is purely per- 
missive in character and cannot harm 
the people of those rancheries who do 
not want to accept the termination pro- 
grams worked out for them. No termi- 
nation plan will be prepared unless they 
request it, and no plan can be carried 
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out without their final approval. In 
addition, the other body has added a sec- 
tion under which the legislation will 
expire in 3 years unless the rancheria 
Indians accept the proposed programs. 
I may add that I have the assurance of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs that no 
pressure will be exerted on behalf of this 
termination plan. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


SCHOLARSHIP AND LOAN PROGRAM 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up the resolution (H. Res. 675) pro- 
viding for the consideration of H. R. 
13247, a bill to strengthen the national 
defense and to encourage and assist in 
the expansion and improvement of edu- 
cation programs to meet critical national 
needs; and for other purposes, and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House reesolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of H, R. 13247 
to strengthen the national defense and to 
encourage and assist in the expansion and 
improvement of educational programs to 
meet critical national needs; and for other 
purposes. After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill and continue not to 
exceed 2 hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 55-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be consid- 
ered as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Ili- 
nois [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Pending that, I yield myself such time 
as Imay consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule makes in order 
consideration of the defense education 
bill. The rule is open and provides for 
2 hours of general debate on the bill. 

I do not intend to attempt to explain 
the provisions of the bill, because later 
in the discussion under the rule I will 
yield adequate time to the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. ELLIOTT], chairman 
of the subcommittee which dealt with 
this matter, to do that. 

However, I would like to point out 
two things, 

First, as I understand it, the bill was 
reported from the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor by an overwhelming 
vote, a vote of 23 to 2. 

Second, and extremely significant, is a 
statement which I would like to read 
to you. It is a statement by the Presi- 
dent on August 5 with regard to this 
subject. 
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The statement is as follows: 

One of the major objectives of this Con- 
gressional session should be short-term 
emergency legislation in education. In 
January, I recommended to the Congress a 
balanced 4-year Federal program in this 
field. 

I have discussed with Secretary Fleming 
the bill recently approved by the House 
Education Committee, H. R. 13247. His 
statement relating to that bill released today 
is consistent with the views I expressed in 
a July 7 letter to Congressman WAINWRIGHT. 

While the bill as reported by the com- 
mittee fulfills most of the objectives outlined 
in my January recommendations, I believe, 
as does Secretary Fleming, that it should be 
amended to limit the number of scholarships 
and to make sure no tax dollars are paid 
to any scholarship winner who does not 
need those dollars to finance his college edu- 
cation, 


At this point I would like to interrupt 
my reading of the statement of the 
President to point out that the chairman 
of the subcommittee, the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. ELLIOTT], with the 
support of a majority of the full Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, proposes 
to offer amendments to meet the points 
just made in the President’s statement. 
In other words, amendments offered by 
the committee will cut down the bill re- 
ported out by the committee to the size 
and proportion approved by the Presi- 
dent, and will also provide for a needs 
test to the recipients of the scholar- 
ships. 

I conclude, after that interpolation, 
reading the statement of the President: 

I am encouraged by reports that the House 
will soon consider this legislation, and I hope 
the Congress will complete action on this 
matter promptly so the Federal Government 
may undertake this emergency short-term 
program without delay. 


Mr. Speaker, in view of this over- 
whelming endorsement of the bill by the 
committee, and in view of its substan- 
tial and clear endorsement as modified 
by the President, I am sure this rule will 
be adopted by a substantial majority. 

I reserve the balance of my time, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may re- 
quire. 

Mr. Speaker, to my mind there is not 
any doubt about the sincerity of the peo- 
ple who favor this bill. I speak of the 
National Educational Association. I 
speak of the many Parent-Teachers As- 
sociations throughout the country, as 
well as many educators. Nevertheless, 
I feel that I am compelled to make some 
observations in regard to it. 

In my opinion, while those people who 
sponsor the bill are sincere, nevertheless 
I am wondering, when we bring forth 
a bill costing $840 million for the basic 
4-year period and an additional $230 
million during the next 3 years 
thereafter, or a total of $1,070,000,000, 
whether or not we are not doing the 
children of this country a great disserv- 
ice by presenting a bill of that amount, 
money that our government must bor- 
row; money that our children and their 
children will be obliged to pay back dur- 
ing their entire lives. We start out with 
a measure presumed to be temporary, 
but the result in the case of this bill 
will be no different than the others, they 
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start off being temporary but always be- 
come permanent. This bill calls for the 
expenditure of $1 billion over a course 
of 7 years, but more than likely it 
will turn out to be just another one of 
these programs that continues on for- 
ever. 

You will note that this measure is 
called the Defense Education bill. Prob- 
ably the reason for that was the belief 
in the minds of many people just after 
the first Russian sputnik was launched 
that more scientists, particularly, were 
needed to keep us abreast of the Rus- 
sians. At that time many, many people 
wondered just what to do, and this is 
one of those things that in all sincerity 
they believed would provide the solution. 
I do agree with many people of this 
country that with the launching of the 
sputnik this country all of a sudden be- 
came illiterate. Ours is a Nation that 
has spent more money for education 
than any other nation in the history of 
the world. So Iam not one of those who 
believe that this country which has 
spent billions of dollars for education 
became a backward nation with the 
launching of the sputnik. 

Again I call attention to the title of 
the bill, “National Defense Education 
Act,” and I want to speak of it from the 
angle of defense. We must bear in mind 
that maybe some have a feeling of worry 
in regard to the war angle that the Rus- 
sians are away ahead of us in every field. 
We hear how each year the Russians give 
thousands and thousands more educa- 
tional diplomas than we in the United 
States. As far as I am concerned the 
diplomas they speak of rather loosely 
may be nothing more than paper diplo- 
mas. I am not unmindful of the fact 
that they may be issuing a lot of these 
paper diplomas in Russia, but each year 
we are graduating thousands of young 
people from our colleges and universities 
who have really earned their diplomas. 

I believe we should bear in mind also 
the fact that in this country in every fac- 
tory throughout every Congressional Dis- 
trict in our communities, towns, villages, 
and cities, we have technicians and ma- 
chinists who must be considered in the 
overall picture of education from the 
standpoint of the war angle. 

Another educational feature we have 
in this country is the policy of our De- 
fense Department which each year sends 
hundreds of officers and men to colleges 
and universities to learn electronics, 
physics, chemistry, foreign languages, 
and so forth. That is the type of edu- 
cation within the purview of this bill. 

Then again we have certain private 
foundations that are providing scholar- 
ships to scores and scores of our young 
men and women, sending them to college 
to be trained in physics, chemistry, and 
the various sciences and languages. In 
Illinois, and I am sure it is true in other 
States, hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
scholarships are given to outstanding 
students. 

The bill says quite clearly that this 
does not prohibit the control of educa- 
tion by our Federal Government. How- 
ever, we must remember, first of all, 
that the Federal Government is going to 
finance this program; they are going to 
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pay for it. Now, I cannot conceive—at 
least, it has been my experience—that 
where the Federal Government finances 
a program they are not going to have 
some control over it. That is true of 
everything in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has a stake; donations, re- 
quests, expenditures, or what-not. Then 
we must remember, too, that before the 
States can get this financing they must 
get the approval of the Federal commis- 
sioner, which this bill provides. The 
Federal commissioner will supervise all 
the activities under this bill. The pur- 
pose of this bill, according to its provi- 
sions, is to train students in science, 
mathematics, and foreign languages. 
Still, Mr. Speaker, the report states 
that the students will be completely free 
to select their own course of study and 
to choose their own college or university. 
Furthermore—and this is very impor- 
tant—the bill does not specify that those 
trained students must be available to 
serve their Government, industry, or 
anyone else, even though they do get this 
education under Government provisions. 
They are not compelled to serve the 
Government or industry or anyone else 
even for a limited time. 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Would 
not the gentleman agree that one of the 
troubles we have to date is the fact that 
we have had educational theorists who 
some years ago started this progressive 
education? Heretofore the responsi- 
bility rested upon the educators of this 
country; it has rested upon the local 
communities, and we have insisted that 
they control education. The result of 
the past mistakes has been that so many 
of our young people are graduating from 
high school under this progressive 
theory where they get folk dancing in- 
stead of mathematics, history, or Eng- 
lish, so when they graduate they do not 
know anything to speak of; they do not 
have the education they should have. 
That again comes back to the local ad- 
ministration, whether it be the local high 
school or college or whatever it may be. 
Would the gentleman claim that this bill 
is going to change that situation a 
particle? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I will say that 
our thoughts are identical, I will say to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Now, those who appeared before the 
Committee on Rules emphasized the fact 
that in certain areas of the world our 
people are not familiar with that foreign 
language; that this bill attempts to teach 
foreign languages. I will say to you: 
Even though we train these individuals in 
foreign languages under this bill, there is 
nothing in the bill that can compel them 
to go to Lebanon or any other territory 
or country on the face of the earth after 
they have learned that foreign language. 
The State Department employs a number 
of people. They could train those peo- 
ple to learn these foreign languages, and 
I think that would solve that question. 
Of course, they cannot compel anyone, 
after they give him this training, to go 
to any of these foreign countries. 
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Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. I wonder if the atten- 
tion of the gentleman has been called to 
page 24, where there is a wide-open pro- 
vision directing the Commissioner of 
Education to make loans to these States 
and to these institutions and that there 
is no limit on the amount of money that 
could be tied up in that way? All they 
have to do is to make a loan transaction, 
and they can go as high as they are of a 
mind to, $15 billion, $20 billion, $100 bil- 
lion, or anything else. 

By turning over to the Commissioner 
of Education the power to do these 
things, the Congress—not just one com- 
mittee of the Congress, but the Con- 
gress, both the House and the Senate— 
completely abdicate their jurisdiction 
over the appropriating of funds. And 
that is the way, in history, countries 
have lost their liberty. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Delaware. 

Mr.. HASKELL. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to answer the gentleman’s 
question. We have an amendment that 
has been agreed to by the committee 
which I believe will take care of this 
problem. I would like to say that there 
is a built-in ceiling so that 20 percent 
of the total money appropriated is all 
that could be loaned to these institu- 
tions. In the amendment we take care 
of this and put it on an appropriations 
basis. 

Mr. TABER. That would help. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. The gentleman just 
made a comment about scholarships. 
According to the information I have, 
every year we have thousands upon 
thousands upon thousands of scholar- 
ships that go begging. The gentleman 
has also pointed out that there is no 
duty whatsoever upon any of these stu- 
dents to do anything in return for what 
they get. 

This is called a defense measure. I 
might point out that just recently a 
mathematical wizard was found in the 
Army doing clerical work. That is just 
one example, and I can give dozens and 
hundreds of them, of men with 1 and 
2 and 3 degrees, who are in the defense 
forces, who are not being used in the 
fields for which they have been trained, 
and those include science and mechan- 
ical and electrical engineering, and so 
forth. So the label “defense” falls 
short. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I thank the 
gentleman. Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, 
I say that I am opposed to this bill be- 
cause first, as everyone knows, we just 
passed a bill the other day raising the 
debt ceiling $13 billion. I take that 
into consideration when I oppose this 
bill. Secondly, the Department of De- 
fense is preparing the enlisted men and 
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the officers by teaching them science and 
electronics and radar, and so forth. 
That takes care of that angle of it. 

Third. We have been very liberal in 
the Federal Government with local sub- 
divisions where the responsibility lies to 
educate our people. We have provided 
liberal funds to local communities. In 
event this bill passes, it now carries an 
authorization for over $1 billion, but I 
do not believe it is going to be a tem- 
porary measure because history shows 
that every time we start one of these pro- 
grams, it continues forever. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. Can the gentleman give 
us an estimate of the cost of this pro- 
posed legislation? 

Mr, ALLEN of Illinois. This bill itself 
provides for over a billion dollars; but 
when you start one of these programs 
which is supposed to be temporary, it 
turns out that it continues forever; so 
I cannot answer the gentleman’s ques- 
tion. 

Mr. GAVIN. How many students 
would be affected or is it proposed shall 
come under this legislation? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I believe 23,000. 

Mr. GAVIN. This is merely an en- 
tering wedge for a program that will 
continue over the years, is it not? What 
is the gentleman’s opinion on that? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I would say 
that, once it gets started, it will go on 
permanently. Mr. Speaker, may I say 
in conclusion that the local communities 
have the responsibility for educating 
their people. States, such as the State 
of Illinois and other States, are taking 
care of that responsibility. Every State 
in this Union is better off financially to 
educate its people than is the Federal 
Government itself. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. WAIN- 
WRIGHT]. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I 
would merely like to point out in re- 
sponse to what has been said that this 
bill certainly would affect far more than 
23,000 people. If the gentleman is re- 
ferring to the number of scholarships, 
we have by a bipartisan agreement re- 
duced that to 10,000. That is the first 
point. But as a matter of fact this bill 
will affect every growing child and col- 
lege student in the United States of 
America, and that is certainly many 
more than 23,000. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
T yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
PASSMAN]. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
opposed to H. R. 12347 and shall detail 
the reasons for my opposition subse- 
quently. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. LANDRUM]. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, at the 
outset let me say that I believe I have 
not seen a more perfect example of the 
cart before the horse than we have here 
today in this proposed legislation. To 
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say that we have critical problems con- 
fronting us in the field of education and 
particularly in the field of public educa- 
tion in the secondary schools is true. To 
say that we have a critical need for more 
money in our public-school system and a 
near-tragic shortage of schoolteachers is 
true. 

But to say that we can solve those 
deficiencies which are basic and funda- 
mental by the passage of such legislation 
as we are proposing here today is to me 
actually a clear demonstration of hitch- 
ing the cart before the horse. 

The bill on its face purports to set up 
scholarships for boys and girls who are 
particularly inclined to study mathe- 
matics and sciences in colleges and go on 
to graduate study, perhaps, and become 
graduate mathematicians, engineers, and 
scientists. 

How in the world are you going to 
support a program such as this when you 
know that the problem today lies not in 
the colleges but in the high schools, 
where in recent years we have had a 
lack of emphasis upon these very funda- 
mental subjects? So the boys and girls 
to whom you are holding out these schol- 
arships today are not going to be pre- 
pared until we prepare them at the high- 
school level to take on the sort of study 
the bill purports to emphasize. 

Moreover, there are other reasons why 
this legislation is not the proper ap- 
proach to our educational problem. The 
colleges today are bulging at the seams. 
During the 6 years I have been a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, college official after college official 
has appeared before this committee in 
support of Federal funds for school con- 
struction, saying that they had to have 
it in order to accommodate those who 
were applying for entrance into the col- 
leges. Most of them are telling us that 
they have to turn these students away 
from their doors. Now to come here to- 
day and attempt to correct the problems 
of our education program by telling the 
colleges that we are going to give them 
more boys and more girls for the space 
they do not have, is an entirely wrong 
approach, 

Let me refer to the hearings conducted 
before the Elliott subcommittee. And 
may I take this opportunity to express 
my feeling of deep admiration, affection, 
and respect for the gentleman from Ala- 
bama. I think there is no more con- 
scientious Member in the Congress, and 
certainly no one more conscientious than 
he when it comes to solving our educa- 
tional problems. He is dedicated to it. 
Nonetheless, you read the hearings before 
his committee and study the testimony 
offered by college representatives from 
all over the United States and you will 
find them saying almost universally that 
they do not think this is the proper 
approach to the problem. 

Let me read to you, if I may, from cor- 
respondence coming to me from the 
president of my own State university 
down at Athens, Ga., Dr. O. C. Aderhold, 
written to me under date of March 31, 
1958. He has this to say, in part: 

In regard to scholarships from Federal 
funds, I made a brief statement in an article 
for the Atlanta Journal in January, pointing 
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out that the subject is open to serious ques- 
tion, I am enclosing a copy of this article 
along with supporting data from testimony 
by Dr. John T. Caldwell, president of the 
University of Arkansas, before the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. I 
have marked passages in this material which 
reflect my position on the subject of Federal 
scholarships. 


Turning to the article from the At- 
lanta Journal, which Dr. Aderhold pre- 
pared, I will read it only in part because 
time prohibits going into it fully, in the 
section on public scholarships in which 
he wrote for the Atlanta Journal, Dr. 
Aderhold says this: 

Public scholarships or direct grants to 
students may become necessary; however, 
such an approach is fraught with dangers 
both to the individual and to our demo- 
cratic society. Space does not permit a 
comprehensive evaluation of these several 
proposals. 


I apologize for not being able to in- 
clude in my remarks the entire article, 
but time will not permit. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to refer to the 
statement of Dr. John T. Caldwell, pres- 
ident of the University of Arkansas, and 
also chairman of the legislative commit- 
tee of the Land Grant Group and State 
Universities Association. Reading only 
in part from his testimony, he says: 

Our reluctance to endorse a Federal schol- 
arship program is based on the following 
factors: 

(1) It would not meet the primary needs, 
woh: is direct aid to colleges and universi- 
ties. 

(2) The only justification for a Federal 
program, as we understand it, is to make 
college attendance possible for a substantial 
number of able students who cannot finance 
their own education. We question the ex- 
tent to which a Federal program is needed 
to do this, and the extent to which it would 
accomplish its purpose. 


I say to you Members of the House 
when we, as grown men and women 
chosen to represent the people of Amer- 
ica, come here and let the launching of 
a sputnik or let the propaganda about 
achievements of the Russian people scare 
us into putting the Government into this 
program of public education, we are 
admitting that we are not doing what 
we are saying we are going to do ina 
democratic society. What we must do in 
our schools is to decide where we want to 
go; decide what our goals are; then de- 
velop and support a program that will 
carry us in that direction. We should fix 
our own standards and our own goals and 
not measure our standards or our goals 
by what Russia has done. We are not 
sponsoring a public education program 
to develop scientific robots in this country 
as Russia is doing, but we concentrate on 
a program of education to develop the 
humanities as well as the sciences and 
produce thereby a balanced society. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANDRUM. Iam glad to yield to 
my colleague from Georgia. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
associate myself with the remarks of my 
distinguished colleague from Georgia, 
[Mr. LANDRUM]. He has expressed with 
clarity and with conviction his objections 
to this legislation and those objections 
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cannot be ignored and they cannot be 
taken lightly. 

I know of no man in or out of Congress 
who is more devoted to the cause of edu- 
cation than my distinguished colleague 
from Georgia [Mr. LANDRUM]. He has 
been very active in the Committee on 
Education and Labor and on the floor 
of the House on all matters which are 
truly in the interest of education, of pub- 
lic school systems, of schoolteachers and 
students who attend schools of America. 

I have listened with interest to the 
comments of the gentleman, and I com- 
pliment him on presenting this informa- 
tion to the House of Representatives. 
The gentleman knows this subject, for 
his experience in the field of education 
did not begin with his election to Con- 
gress and assignment to the Committee 
on Education and Labor, because the 
gentleman served as a schoolteacher and 
a school administrator for a good many 
years. Those of us who know him and 
have known him for many years, know 
of his devotion to the cause of education 
and his desire and his accomplishments 
toward improving it in every way pos- 
sible. 

Mr, Speaker, the very title of this bill 
is misleading. It begins, “A bill to 
strengthen the national defense, and so 
forth,” and after the citing of the title, 
there is little or nothing in the remainder 
of the bill which deals with the subject of 
national defense directly or indirectly. 
In this connection, during recent years it 
has become almost customary to attempt 
to justify almost anything by associating 
it with the national defense effort. 

We are all interested in national de- 
fense. We are interested in strong na- 
tional security to preserve those things 
and those principles which have made 
America great, but I, for one, am not 
willing to destroy America or to bank- 
rupt it by encompassing everything on 
the face of the earth under the guise and 
nomenclature of national defense. 

A great deal has been said in the de- 
bate thus far, and undoubtedly more will 
be said in the Committee of the Whole 
House if this rule is adopted, about the 
Russians and the Russian system of edu- 
cation and its accomplishments. As one 
Member of this body, I am not willing to 
admit for 1 minute that Russia and 
communism have surpassed America in 
one single thing. Their standard of liv- 
ing, their whole educational system, the 
products of that educational system, are 
so far inferior to those things which we 
have in America and the principles 
which have brought about those things 
and those pleasures which today we en- 
joy, that there is no comparison on either 
a qualitative or a quantitative basis. 

Comments have been made about the 
great number of scientists that Russia 
is producing. It might be a great deal 
more accurate to say that they have 
turned out more human robots than 
America has; but the production of true 
scientific endeavor can be refiected only 
by accomplishments in fields of human 
progress and not in the one limited field 
of mechanical science upon which Rus- 
sia has concentrated during recent years. 

One thing which Russia would like 
to see us do, indeed which all the inter- 
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national Communist conspiracy would 
like to see us do, would be for America 
to destroy itself by bringing about a 
financial instabililty and national bank- 
ruptcy. 

Mr. Speaker, on yesterday the House 
of Representatives voted to increase the 
ceiling on the amount of the national 
debt by an additional $8 billion. It is 
possible that by the very language of 
this bill, which completely bypasses the 
Appropriations Committee, that the 
passage of this bill alone might make 
mandatory as the first order of busi- 
ness next year the increasing of the 
ceiling on the national debt. I refer 
specifically to section 307 (b) (1) which 
provides: 

For the purpose of financing loans to in- 
stitutions under this section, the Commis- 
sioner shall issue notes, debentures, or other 
obligations for purchase by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 


And then it goes on further to pro- 
vide the manner in which these funds 
shall be obtained. 

On the same page, page 24 of the 
bill, section 307 (b) (2) authorizes and 
directs the Secretary of the Treasury to 
purchase any obligations of the Com- 
missioners issued under this section and 
for such purpose is authorized to use as a 
public-debt transaction which proceeds 
from the sale of any securities issued 
under the Second Liberty Bond Act, as 
amended. 

This adds to the public debt and 
creates obligations of the Treasury of 
the United States in an amount which is 
not limited by this or any other legisla- 
tion. This could literally run into bil- 
lions of dollars controlled only by the 
Commissioner of Education. If this bill 
is enacted and if this section remains 
unchanged, the Congress of the United 
States will underwrite the cost of this 
whatever that cost may be without a 
study or approval by the Appropriation 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives. Mr. Speaker, it is highly possible 
that this back door method of appropri- 
ating money is already responsible for as 
much as $147 billion of the total national 
debt at the present time. 

It has been clearly pointed out before 
that there are already more applications 
for admission to many colleges and uni- 
versities than there are facilities avail- 
able for such applicants. I have not 
been able to find any provision in this 
bill which gives any assurance whatso- 
ever of strengthening the national de- 
fense or encouraging or assisting in the 
expansion and improvement of educa- 
tional programs to meet critical national 
needs, which is given as a stated purpose 
of this legislation. ‘Therefore, Mr. 
Speaker, I oppose this legislation because 
I do not believe that it is needed, that it 
is desirable or that it will serve any useful 


purpose. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD]. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
which we have before us today, H. R. 
13247, is presented to us as a new 
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scholarship program under the disguise 
of national defense legislation. It seems 
to me that the sponsors of this legisla- 
tion have failed in their report and in 
their consideration of this legislation to 
evaluate the vast amount of work being 
done in this field by the Federal Gov- 
ernment at the present time. I hold in 
my hand a report of the National Science 
Foundation of Government-university 
relationships. I would like to quote 
from page 1 of that report; the opening 
paragraph which states: 

In 1940 the Federal Government was 
spending in the neighborhood of $15 million 
per year for scientific research and develop- 
ment activities at colleges and universities. 
In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, Fed- 
eral obligations for this purpose at institu- 
tions of higher education or in laboratories 
managed by them will approximate $440 
million. 


Mr. Speaker, as the ranking Republi- 
can on the Appropriations Subcommittee 
for the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, I am greatly disturbed 
over the fact that the committee report 
which we have before us today gives no 
recognition to the increased emphasis we 
have given our university and college 
programs during this session of Congress. 
In the budget bills already passed by 
both Houses of this Congress, Federal 
obligations for institutions of higher 
education or in laboratories managed by 
them will approximate over $550 million 
during fiscal year 1959, as compared with 
the $440 million figure for fiscal year 
1958, as stated above. 

Page 2 of the National Science Foun- 
dation Government-university relation- 
ships states: 

In addition to the many-fold increase in 
the total dollar expenditure of Federal funds 
for research and development at colleges and 
universities, the period since 1940 has been 
marked by three major changes in the com- 
position and nature of Federal support. 
First, instead of being limited in general to 
the agricultural sciences, Federal funds now 
go into every field of the natural sciences, 
with major emphasis on the physical sciences 
and engineering, but with the biological and 
medical sciences running fairly well up. 
Second, the period since 1940 has witnessed 
the innovation and expansion of research 
centers—federally owned and financed facili- 
ties, or other research undertakings operated 
under contract. Third, in contrast to the 
relative absence of Federal extramural 
financial support of research facilities prior 
to World War II, a significant portion of 
Federal support presently goes for construc- 
tion or operation of major research facilities. 


Mr. Speaker, today more than two- 
thirds of the expenditures for all research 
and development performed by colleges 
and universities comes from the Federal 
Government. 

I would like to add that, in the present 
budget, the bills which we have passed 
thus far, we have added to the 1958 fiscal 
year budget figure over $100 million, and 
the total amount available will be well 
over a half billion dollars in fiscal 1959. 

Let us take a short look at the National 
Institute of Health budget and the Na- 
tional Science Foundation budget, which 
have already passed this House. In 1958 
HEW budget for the National Institute 
of Health, we provided for research 
grants to the various universities and 
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colleges in the amount of $73 million. In 
the 1959 budget bill approved by this 
House, we increased that amount to $102 
million. 

For fellowships in the National Insti- 
tute of Health program, the amount pro- 
vided in that bill for our colleges and 
universities in 1958 was $6,200,000. In 
the fiscal year 1959, the amount for fel- 
lowships is $10 million. 

Look at the teaching grants in the 
National Institute of Health. In 1958 we 
provided for teaching grants $32,900,000. 
In the budget bill that we passed this 
year we approved teaching grants $49,- 
900,000. 

For construction costs at our univer- 
sities and colleges, in 1958 in the National 
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Institute of Health budget we had $23,- 
500,000. We have the same amount car- 
ried in the 1959 budget. 

Let us look for a minute at the grants 
to colleges and universities for training 
purposes that were provided in the budget 
which was passed by the House and Sen- 
ate for the National Science Foundation. 
In 1958 we provided $30 million in this 
particular program. In the budget bill 
which we have passed this year, we in- 
creased that from $30 million to $102 
million for our colleges and universities. 

Mr. Speaker, I include several tables 
which set forth the increased emphasis 
this Congress has already given to science 
and research scholarships and fellow- 
ships at our colleges and universities. 


SUPPORT or SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER By NSF 
Summary of obligations by activity and program 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 
Comparison between fiscal 1958 and fiscal 
1959 


EDUCATIONAL AND RESEARCH GRANTS FOR 
AMERICAN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


1958 1959 


g 
g 


10, 
grants. 32; 900, 000 49, 900, 000 
Construction research facili- 


--| 23,500,000 | 23, 500, 000 
aanesenn 135, 600, 000 | 185, 400, 000 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


Grants to colleges and uni- 
versities (including train- 


ing institutions)_..-...-... $30, 000, 000 |$102, 000, 000 


2 (a). Somn and contracts: 


2 (a)-1. Fellowship PEOR cc nckenaicnacoeneco 


a -2, Institutes program. 


-3. Special projects in science education program. 


2 (a 
2 (a)-4. Co 
2 (8: International science education pr 


a)-6, Clearinghouse for scientific manpower informati 
2 (a)-7. President's Committee on Scientists and Engineers.. 


Subtotal, grants and contracts. -_..... 


urse content improvement program.. 


Estimate, Estimate, | Increase (¢ ds or 
fiscal year fiscal year decrease 
1958 1 1900 over 1008 

$3, 265,000 | $21,000,000 +817, 735, 000 

9, 790, 000 500, 000 +25, 710, 000 

655, 000 15, 400, 000 +14, 745, 000 

611, 341 000, 000 tf 388, 659 

0 + 000, 000 1, 000, 000 

248, 390 , 000 +581, 610 

235, 146 0 — 235, 146 

14, 804, 877 79, 730, 000 +64, 925, 123 
Posi- Posi- Posi- 
tions tions tions 

64 442,000 | 137 864,605 | +73 +422, 605 

32, 200 67, +34, 

232, 463 1, 208, 395 +975, 932 

706, 663 2, 140, 000 +1, 433, 337 

15, 511, 540 81, 870, 000 +66, 338, 460 


GRANTS AND CONTRACTS FOR TRAINING OF SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER BY NSF 


Summary of obligations by activity and program 


2 (a)-1. Snerp program: 
2 (a)— EEROR 


2f )—1G., Preservice teacher training pı 
a, 


)—1H. Training grants 


2 ora ea. Sum program: 
ummer programs: 
‘a)-2A (1). Summer institutes for h! 
2 fa -2A (2), Summer institutes for 
2 (a)-2A ‘i Summer conferences for colle; 
2 (a)-2A (4 


2 (a)-2B. Academic year 


2 (a)-2B (1). ‘Avaiombe I Year ir Institutes for high-school teachers....--_ 


2 (a)-2B (2). Inservice institutes for high-school 


2 (a)-2B (3). Inservice institutes for elementary-school teachers.....--| 


2 eo a ae Mri programs....-.. 


-30C. Special field institutes... 


teachers. 
Our Summer study program for college teaching assistants. 
rograms, 


mone 
‘ Summer institutes for teohnical training school faculties.. 
2 (a)-2A (5). Summer institutes for elementary school supervisors. 


BOD Otel ceanuscatasseninccnesanenceeeunease 


2 (a)-3. 8 science ed program: 
ee 


Actual, fiscal year 
1957 


rA 


Number 
of fellow- 
ships 


2 
5 
z3 


x 


coco Bae 
coos SBa 


E 
F 


pene penne TE EE 


Estimate, fiscal year 
1958 


E355 
coco 8888 


Kakta to faoal year | Increase (+) or decrease 
(—), 1959 over 1958 


T 
of fellow- 


Number 
of fellow- 
ships 


Amount 


sera p rË 
$283 S253 
3883 8388 


8 
E 
g 


14 of these Institutes also had college teacher participants. 
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GRANTS AND CONTRACTS FOR TRAINING OF SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER BY NSF—Continued 


Summary of obligations by activity and program—Continued 


arts Course content improvement pro 
Bis a)-4A. Course content studies nia dev dopna 
2 (a)-4B. Supplementary teaching ai 


BUDbtOtal- cs... c ce secewncansennccnssasconsccoseeane= 


2 (a Ae International science education program 
2 (a 
2 ey 


Subtotal! 


Clearinghouse for scientific manpower information: 
National register of scientific and technica] personnel 
2 (a)-6B, Scientific manpower studies. ....--.-------=-- 


2 (a)-7. President’s Committee on Scientists and Engineers... 


Actual, fiscal year | Estimate, fiscal year | Estimate, fiscal year | Increase (+) or decrease 
1957 1958 1959 (—), 1959 over 1958 
Number Number Number Number 
of fellow-| Amount | of fellow-| Amount | of fellow- Amount | offellow-| Amount 
ships ships ships ships 
SRE SE Ea LOE ee ae $471, 500 |..-...-..- $430, 000 }.---.--..- $4, 500, 000 |..----.---]| +$4,070,000 
ee eee i Ue SS il PR 5 ye ae S ly SEL A N 1, 500, eiit +1, 318, 659 
onasipr talons Panel ea SA OE l 611, 341 bie a 6, 000, 000 |... +5, 388, 659 
pee RD ri | EY O|.....-----| 1,000,000 |-.........| -++1,000, 000 
TEG h e R 207, 878 |_.-.-...-- 130, 000 |_--.--.-.. +250, 000 
POTS SR PAIN, Se - +331, 610 
A +581, 610 
—235, 146 
AIRA See ah STEA 79, 730, 000 a 


| +64, 925, 123 


Mr. Speaker, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission is also making available large 
grants to our colleges and universities. 
In fiscal year 1958 the AEC made avail- 
able primarily to educational institutions 
$64 million in the field of basic research. 
In the Atomic Energy Commission 
budget which we recently passed $79 
million is made available for fiscal year 
1959, almost entirely to our educational 
institutions to encourage basic science 
and basic research. Below is a table 
listing individual graduate fellowship 
grants which have already been made 
available by this Congress in appropria- 
tion bills which we have passed. 


Student fellowships 1958 1959 
oy LE Lbs aa OE eee 6, 200, 000. | 10, 000, 000 
NIH (teaching grants). .---- 32, 900, 000 | 49, 900, 000 
[ORES ae ee 686, 000 954, 000 
Co ek anarannes 3, 265, 000 6, 400, 000 


This table excludes the Department of 
Defense appropriation which was just 
finally acted upon 1 hour ago. It is 
interesting however to note that in the 
Defense Department appropriation bill 
which we passed today that $355 million 
was made available for research. Of 
this amount $41 million is in the field of 
basic research which as you know is per- 
formed largely by our colleges and uni- 
versities. This, of course, is in addition 
to the applied research grants which are 
made available in the Defense Depart- 
ment budget to many of our colleges and 
universities throughout America. 

In the HEW appropriation bill which 
I have in my hand and in addition to 
the educational and research grants 
which I have mentioned above, over $50 
million is made available for research 
and training grants in the following 
areas: Air pollution—research contracts, 
public health traineeships, professional 
nurse traineeships, land grant college 
grants, vocational education grants, 
educational research contracts, voca- 
tional rehabilitation traineeships. 

In the whole area of research we are 
considerably increasing the amounts of 
money made available in the fiscal 1959 
budget as. compared with the 1958 
budget. 

Mr. Speaker, I have had considerable 
correspondence from people throughout 
Wisconsin requesting passage of legis- 


lation to allow tax credits for high 
school and college tuition payments. In 
view of the fact that we are making 
over $550 million available to our col- 
leges and universities during fiscal year 
1959, it seems to me that before we go 
into new grant programs, it is much 
more important for us to move in the 
direction of educational tax incentives. 
In view of our public debt, certainly 
every Member of this Congress will have 
to admit that we cannot move in the di- 
rection of further Federal grants and 
tax incentives at the same time. I favor 
the enactment of an adequate educa- 
tional loan program and educational tax 
incentive legislation but certainly can- 
not buy all three at the same time. 

As one Member of Congress, I have 
done everything in my power to oppose 
deficit financing. My economy record 
will match every Member of this body. 
I am distressed and disturbed, however, 
over the deficit financing binge a major- 
ity of the Members of this Congress have 
embarked upon during the almost 6 years 
that I have been a Member of this body. 
The table below graphically sets forth 
the mounting concern I have over defi- 
cit financing: 


The public debt 
{In billions] 


= 
ning 
scal 
1. Actual increase, 5 fiscal years— year 

Fiscal 1954 (July 1953) $260. 

Fiscal 1955 (July 1954) 

Fiscal 1056 July 1955). 

Fiscal 1957 (July 1956) __ 

Fiscal 1958 (July 1957). -...-.-..-...- 


Fiscal 1959 (July 1958).-........-.... 
Actual increase, 5 years (July 1953— 


Rls gh.) ee ee eee ana a +$10. 2 

2. Estimated increase during fiscal year 

1959 (from $276.3 to $283.6, tentative, 
subject to revision). ....-...-.--...- 6 47.3 

3. Total estimated increase, 6 years 
(tentative, subject to reyision)....... +17.5 


Nore.—Statutory limit of $275,000,000,000 raised as 
follows: For fiscal year 1955, by $6,000,000,000; T fiscal 
A E i So "it aS 
year 1959, ci $19,000,000,000 ienet ateg to T $285,- 
000,000,000; for fiscal years 1959 and 1960, by $3,000,000,000 
(temporary). 

So that there can be no misunder- 
standing of the figures in this chart, it is 
noteworthy that the total national debt 
figures shown above cannot be laid on 
the doorsteps of Republican administra- 
tions. A recent survey shows that the 


net total of deficits for the 40 years the 


Democrats were in office from President 
Buchanan through President Truman 
was $261.7 billion. During the 62 years 
of terms to which Republican Presidents 
were elected, including fiscal year 1958, 
the net total of deficits in budgets con- 
trolled by Republican Presidents was 
only $5 billion. The correlation between 
Democrat deficits during the past cen- 
tury and the huge national debt, now 
$276.3 billion gross, seems overwhelm- 
ingly significant. Deficit financing 
whether it occurs under a Republican 
administration or under a Democrat 
administration is obnoxious to me as one 
Member of this Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
despite its high-sounding title, the legis- 
lation before us today is a hydra-headed 
monstrosity that in one fell swoop in- 
jects the Federal Government into nearly 
every phase of our educational system 
from the first grade to the graduate 
schools of our universities and colleges. 

In addition—and for the first time to 
my knowledge—it sets up a certain class 
of our citizens and gives them—and only 
them permission to get personal loans 
from the United States Treasury. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is titled “Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958.” 
It is misnamed. Its real title should be 
“The Nationalization of Education Act 
of 1958,” for that is what this measure 
does. This measure is not designed to 
correct whatever deficiencies there are in 
this Nation’s educational program. This 
bill is designed to open the door in future 
years to an ever-increasing Federal par- 
ticipation in, and control of, our local 
school systems. 

Let us take this measure section by 
section. 

First. We have Federal scholarships— 
10,000 of them per year. My State’s 
share would be approximately 50 per 
year—50 plums, paid for by the sweat of 
the brow of our taxpayers—to be por- 
tioned out to a select few. Mr. Speaker, 
there are approximately 27,000 young 
men and women now attending colleges 
and universities in my State alone. I 
submit the addition of 50 scholarships is 
not going to add to Utah’s contribution 
to our national defense in the education 
field. 
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The principle of federally financed 
scholarships is bad. Is it fair to take 
the taxes of a wage earner, struggling 
to provide the bare necessities for his 
family, and spend this money so that 
another individual will be spared the 
task of working his way through col- 
lege? That is what this law would do. 
It sets up the beginning of an intellec- 
tual elite. Who are we to say, how can 
we be sure, that our national defense 
will best be served by granting subsidies 
to science students? Had such a pro- 
gram been in effect during the early part 
of this century it would not have been 
available to the Wright brothers, to Edi- 
son, to Henry Ford. We cannot with 
justice subsidize students in one line of 
endeavor unless the same subsidy is 
available for all and no effort to justify 
this selectivity as a defense measure can 
stand up under close scrutiny. 

Second. We put the Government in 
the loan business with this measure. 
This is not necessary. Millions of dol- 
lars in loan funds already available to 
students of our colleges and universities 
go unapplied for each year—a clear in- 
dication that no Federal help is needed 
in this field. 

Title 4 of this measure is nothing more 
nor less than Federal aid for school con- 
struction expanded to encompass Fed- 
eral aid for school equipment. We may 
agree on the merits of a temporary Fed- 
eral school construction aid measure. I 
am sure, however, that even its sponsors 
must feel that such a program should 
not be authorized through this back- 
door approach. 

Each additional section of this bill 
puts the Federal Government into an- 
other and new phase of education. 
There is even a section on Federal aid 
for educational television. My State of 
Utah—a relatively poor State as tax re- 
sources go—already has set up and fi- 
nanced its own educational television 
program. If Utah can do it, so can all 
ox the other States. They do not need 
the Federal Government's help. 

This bill’s entire emphasis is wrong. 
Reading its provisions, one would get the 
impression that the problem this Nation 
faces is that its bright children are being 
deprived of an education because they 
cannot afford it. We know that is not 
the case. Our Nation to a greater ex- 
tent than any other nation in the world 
makes educational opportunity available 
to all of its people. That is the greatest 
strength of our system. If there is 
weakness, it is that we do not demand 
enough of our students at all school lev- 
els. There is not one feature of this bill 
that would correct this, our major edu- 
cational defect. 

I am aware that this bill is modest in 
the amounts of money it authorizes. We 
are just taking a little step in this bill 
but its broad provisions, covering as they 
do virtually all phases of education, 
promises bigger Federal intervention to 
come. If 10,000 federally supported uni- 
versity students is good, would not 
100,000 contribute 10 times as much to 
our national defense? There is no limit 
to how large this program can grow in 
the future. 

Oh, Iam well aware that this measure 
carries the label “temporary—emer- 
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gency.” This is no consolation. I have 
served in Congress 8 years. I find the 
emergency always continues and that 
“temporary” in the language of bureauc- 
racy does not mean what Webster defines 
it as. There is nothing so permanent as 
a temporary Government agency. Nor is 
there anything more lingering than the 
emergency in which it was born. 

If we approve this measure today, we 
must be prepared to see it return to us 
in future years—each year a bit bigger 
until it becomes the colossus that will 
crush the educational system as we know 
it today and which has made this Na- 
tion the intellectual leader of the world. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I have had occasion in the last few days 
to appeal to the House to stop, look, and 
listen. I have told you of the $6 billion 
worth of bills that are upstairs in the 
Rules Committee and on the day down 
here that will cause you, the first thing 
you do when you return in January, to 
again raise the debt ceiling which you 
raised day before yesterday. The only 
way to stop it is for you to defeat a few 
of these rules when they come down here 
on half-baked legislation, which is the 
kind of legislation you always get at the 
end of a session. If you do, we can fold 
this thing up and go home. 

There are enough bills up in the Rules 
Committee and others waiting to come 
before the Rules Committee that are go- 
ing to keep you here for an indefinite 
length of time; and do not let anybody 
tell you differently. 

Let us take the bill you have before you 
today, a billion and some odd dollars fur- 
ther addition to the debt limit. I won- 
der why these bills come here in the 
shape in which they do come here. As 
soon as they get to the floor the defects 
in them are acknowledged and we get 
rumors how on the floor we are going to 
change this and change that. But when 
you undertake to write a complicated bill 
like this on the floor of the House you 
get into trouble. What you ought to do 
is to stop this thing. You ought to de- 
feat this rule. Let the bill go back to the 
committee, and let them bring in the 
kind of bill we ought to have, get it into 
the shape they ought to have brought it 
i they ever ought to have brought 
itin. 

I think it has alway been one of the 
fundamental principles believed in by 
every State in this Union that education 
matters were local affairs and should not 
be interfered with by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. If there has ever been one 
principle we have stuck by up until these 
sorry days, that is it. 

Let us see about this bill. In the first 
place, it is said to be a defense education 
bill. There is not a syllable in it or any- 
thing in it that will do anything for de- 
fense. 

It is said we are going to educate scien- 
tists. There is nothing in this bill about 
educating scientists. They may study 
domestic economy if they want to. They 
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do not have to study anything; there is 
nothing mandatory about it. Everybody 
admits that an amendment is necessary. 
It should have been put in before it got 
to the floor. Then there will be an 
amendment cutting down on scholar- 
ships. Why did they not do that in com- 
mittee, if that is what was necessary? 
Why wait until we get it here on the 
floor of the House to do it? 

We had some discussion here the other 
day about this back-door approach to the 
Treasury where they never go to the 
Appropriations Committee at all. There 
is a provision in this bill—the Members 
do not know it—we do not have a chance 
to go into these bills when they are 
brought up so hurriedly, to read all the 
bills that are rushed through in these 
days—but there is a provision in the bill 
about lending money to colleges in un- 
limited amounts. There is no limitation 
on it; the ceiling is off. Appropriate? 
Do we have any chance to appropriate 
that money? No. It is one of these debt 
transactions that is carried under one 
of the Liberty Loan Acts, or something, 
Anyway, that is the gimmick that is 
being used. We have taken it out of 
several bills this year and I introduced 
a resolution trying to change the rules 
so as to stop it. This gimmick is in this 
bill. You will find it on page 24, and 
there is not a particle of limitation in 
there on the amount. 

Now, talk about billions. The bill will 
cost over a billion dollars on its face, but 
I do not know what this particular fea- 
ture will cost, and there is not a thing 
in there that puts any limitation on it, 

There is not a thing in that that ever 
permits Congress to control it by appro- 
priations. 

Mr. Speaker, if we have not lost all 
sense of responsibility it is about time 
we stopped, and the time to stop it is 
now, and the place to stop it is on this 
rule. If you stop it on this legislation 
maybe you will stop some other rules. 
I know the Rules Committee is being 
pressured, I know Members feel obliga- 
tions to their leadership to vote out the 
kind of thing the leadership wants voted 
out. I also know that the leadership 
does not have the time to study these 
bills and does not know what is in them. 
Now, if we will stop voting for these 
rules then we are going to stop getting 
some of this crazy legislation that always 
comes in at the end of a session. 

Mr, BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEAL]. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to op- 
pose the rule. The provisions of H. R. 
13247 are susceptible of interpretations 
that will involve the Federal Govern- 
ment in a field of local concern and 
insidiously preempt the authority and 
the obligation of States and local gov- 
ernments to control their educational 
systems. 

The primary need today is more em- 
phasis on basic education in our pub- 
lic schools. If we are failing to produce 
scientists, engineers, and advanced 
scholars, it is because we do not expose 
undergraduates to basic subjects neces- 
sary to understand or to lead them to 
pursue higher education. 
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Few high school graduates are prop- 
erly prepared to receive and make a suc- 
cess of scholarships if they were awarded 
to them. Those who are and who are 
ambitious to further their education, can 
usually find personal or community aid 
or scholarships through industry and en- 
dowment funds which are becoming 
more numerous and more generous with 
time. 

As has been stated before, the Fed- 
eral Government, through its various 
agencies, is already providing thousands 
of scholarships to deserving individuals 
and largely supporting the major cost of 
basic research through scholarships. 
Local governments are becoming con- 
scious of education’s needs. Remark- 
able progress in facilities and teacher 
preparation is being made by local taxa- 
tion. If left alone to work out educa- 
tional needs, the people in the States 
will solve their problems without Fed- 
eral intervention. 

The Federal Government’s sources of 
taxation continue to fail to meet present 
Government costs. This scheme, added 
to a virtually bankrupt Nation, can only 
lead to more legislation of similar type 
and in the end bequeath to posterity a 
financially derelict Nation where even 
the educated will become slaves in a 
socialistic society of sovietized citizenry. 

I cannot support this bill. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. PATMAN]. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
‘Texas? 

There was no objection. 

STOP, LOOK, LISTEN, AND THINK BEFORE VOTING 
TO DEFEAT THIS RULE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is true 
that legislation affecting so many of the 
people is often delayed until the end of 
the session. During the time that we 
were passing bills appropriating billions 
of dollars for different purposes, foreign 
aid, mutual security, the Export-Import 
Bank, loans to 59 countries, to the rail- 
roads, and for many other purposes, you 
did not hear a word about balancing the 
budget. 

You did not hear a word about the 
national debt limit. But, near the end 
of the session, when bills involving 
small business, convalescent homes for 
the aged, education, housing, and things 
like that are to be considered, you hear 
a lot being said about the national debt 
limit. Well, I want to say that we should 
stop, look, listen, and think before we 
defeat a rule providing for the considera- 
tion of a bill like this. 

JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE REPORT ON 

SHORTAGE OF SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS 

Basing its conclusion upon an exten- 
sive set of hearings held in the fall of 
1955, the Joint Economic Committee, of 
which I am privileged to be chairman, 
reported to the Congress that the most 
disturbing thing which had come to its 
attention during the hearings on Auto- 
mation and Technological Change was 
the unanimous conclusion of experts that 
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the United States was even then faced 
with a shortage of scientists, technicians, 
and skilled labor. The Russians, on the 
other hand, were rapidly forging ahead. 
The report on the 1955 hearings is short 
enough so that every Member of Con- 
gress might well have been interested in 
the dozen recommendations of the re- 
port. It is printed as Senate Report No. 
1308 of the 84th Congress. Other dis- 
tinguished Members of the House joining 
in the subcommittee report were the 
late Augustine B. Kelley of Pennsyl- 
vania and the Honorable Jesse P. Wol- 
cott. 

On January 21, this year, after the Na- 
tion had been suddenly awakened by 
sputnik to the woeful lags in our 
scientific educational program, I wrote 
to each Member of both Houses, enclos- 
ing a copy of this earlier report to the 
Congress, again calling attention to the 
committee findings. 

I should like to put in the Recorp at 
this point the committee’s finding on this 
particular problem of the inadequacy of 
the Nation’s scientific base. It points 
out the danger that we take all our great 
deal of scientific knowledge for granted 
as inexhaustible or self-replenishing: 


The most disturbing thing which came to 
the subcommittee’s attention during the 
hearings was the near unanimous conclusion 
of the witnesses that the Nation is faced 
with a threatened shortage of scientists, 
technicians, and skilled labor, One may be 
willing to pass over lightly the expert testi- 
mony that there are plants in Western 
Europe that are “more highly automatic than 
anything we have got in this countyr” (hear- 
ings, p. 66), even in the automotive business. 
But we can certainly not dismiss lightly the 
generally accepted evidence that professional 
engineers are currently being graduated at 
a rate nearly twice as fast in Russia as in 
this country, and that technicians are cur- 
rently being turned out at 30 or 40 times our 
rate. This evidence is not to be taken as 
necessarily indicating that our science and 
capacity for technological advancement have 
been surpassed elsewhere. It must, how- 
ever, be taken as a plain warning that others 
ean catch up with us and, indeed, at cur- 
rent rates, are doing so. The president of 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington, Dr. 
Vannevar Bush, summed up the problem for 
the subcommittee: 

“We already have a shortage in this coun- 
try of skilled men of various sorts. We also 
have a shortage of engineers and scientists. 
And not enough men are entering these 
fields. It has been brought out in these 
hearings that Russia is in some ways doing 
a better job in this regard than we are; 
they are certainly training more scientists 
and engineers” (hearings, p. 616). 

It is, of course, generally accepted that 
the short-run retraining and salvaging of 
the skills of those whose livelihood is threat- 
ened by automatic machinery should be a 
first cost upon industry and the particular 
company itself. Technological change can- 
not be regarded as progress at all if it is 
not able to pay its own way, not merely 
in the junking of old machinery but by giv- 
ing due recognition to the human costs of 
retraining and readjustment, 

But the larger and longer run problem 
is that the Nation recognize the need for 
keeping up and advancing its resources in 
the form of trained experts in every field. 
The training problem exists at all levels. 
Dr. A. V. Astin, Director of the National 
Bureau of Standards, in expressing grave 
concern over this situation said: 

“I think that the critical area is the high- 
school level and it is primarily high-school 
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teachers. I don’t think we pay our high- 
school teachers enough, and I don’t think 
we can get teachers who will inspire people 
to take up science and engineering as a 
career unless these people themselves are 
sold on it, and, with the great shortage we 
now have of scientists and engineers, it is 
difficult to get anyone with any competence 
to do the teaching in the high schools at 
the present time” (hearings, p. 587). 

Under our traditional system of education, 
the first responsibility for this must fall 
upon the local communities and the indi- 
viduals and business directly interested in 
specific kinds of skills and expertness. Many 
companies are already demonstrating their 
awareness of this problem by providing in- 
training technical courses and by endowing 
and supporting company fellowships and 
advanced education, 

There are important reasons why this need 
for increased attention to the training of 
experts should be underscored and recog- 
nized as a real problem. The fact is that 
much of the knowledge and personnel upon 
which we are drawing so heavily today comes 
as a byproduct of the military background 
of the past decade. Under the necessity of 
war and defense expenditures, the Federal 
Government has contributed immeasurably 
to the building up of a comfortable present 
supply of trained personnel. This is all well 
and good, but none of us want a situation to 
arise in which we must depend upon war or 
defense expenditures as the means to secur- 
ing such beneficient byproducts. Industry 
and the colleges themselves must take over 
and give adequate civilian support to tech- 
nical education, 

In many ways the question is not simply 
one of Federal support or no Federal sup- 
port. It is a question of finding and accept- 
ing a peacetime program to take the place of 
in-service training of technicians, the war- 
accelerated and militarily sponsored college 
programs, and the later support and encour- 
agement of education afforded by the so- 
called GI bill of rights. 

Some 20 million persons now in civil life 
have been in the Armed Forces and a large 
part of these were given specific forced-draft 
training of some kind. A far larger number, 
by the use of or the sheer closeness and 
rubbing elbows with highly developed mod- 
ern instruments, became familiar with tech- 
nologies which, under other circumstances, 
would have been reserved for specialists. As 
Dr. Vannevar Bush pointed out to the sub- 
committee, there are in this country today 
thousands of young men to whom the design 
of what would once have been fabulous de- 
vices is not only possible but a pleasure. 
They can simply take off the workshop 
shelf a combination of cheap reliable gadgets 
with which they are already familiar and 
whose “queer ways” are already fully under- 
stood by them (hearings, p. 613). 

This great pool of knowledge cannot be re- 
garded as inexhaustible or self-replenishing. 
The dangers of its depletion deserve the 
fullest attention of all in making sure that 
high school and college training are made 
possible for young people with demonstrated 
ability and aptitude so that the Nation and 
the economy as a whole can continue to 
profit by the fruits of knowledge. 

After the close of the hearings a report 
of the National Science Foundation entitled 
“Soviet Professional Manpower,” by Nich- 
olas DeWitt, gave statistical substantiation to 
indications that in technical flelds the num- 
ber of Russian graduates currently exceeds 
those in the United States. 

The report concludes: We must bear in 
mind that during the last 214 decades the 
Soviet Union has made enormous strides to- 
ward building up its specialized manpower 
resources. As a result of its efforts, it has 
reached a position of close equivalence with 
or even slight numerical supremacy over the 
United States as far as the supply of trained 
manpower in specialized professional flelds 
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is concerned. The Soviet effort continues. 
Our own policies in the field of education 
and in regard to specialized manpower re- 
sources will decide whether within the next 
decade or so the scales will be tipped off 
balance (p. 257). 


In addition to the committee’s own 
report to the Congress, I think a few 
very brief excerpts from the expert 
testimony at the committee’s hearings 
speak eloquently of the need for 
strengthening our national defense by 
encouraging educational programs in the 
scientific and engineering fields. For 
example, Dr. Cledo Brunetti, director of 
engineering research and development 
of General Mills—himself a distin- 
guished scientist—in his general state- 
ment on technology, prompted the fol- 
lowing colloquy because of the startling 
nature of his statements—hearings, 
pages 368-369: 


Now, our international picture: Although 
Iam here as a representative of General Mills, 
I have another assignment as chairman of a 
working group of the Department of De- 
fense on automation in electronic produc- 
tion. I feel it important to mention a point, 
again briefly, in our international picture. 

We have our way of life. Other nations 
have theirs. If we cherish our way of life— 
and we do—we must be prepared to sup- 
port strong leadership with a strong econ- 
omy. I will mention just a couple of sta- 
tistics, because I understand some of these 
have been mentioned before, but one of our 
world neighbors has made astonishing 
strides in the past decade or two. We are 
not particularly worried, but we must not 
be complacent. 

In 1938 the Soviet machine-tool industry 
was producing 1,800 tools a year. In 1955 it 
may produce as many as 260,000 machine 
tools, 150 times as much. Now in the area 
of technical training where the long-range 
effects really will count, in 1956 we will 
graduate 27,000 engineers. The latest figures 
on U. S. S. R. are 50,000. We will train 
50,000 technicians; the U. S. S. R., 1,600,000. 
Soviet aviation technicians have now been 
trained—— 

The CHAIRMAN. I wish you would go over 
that again. You mean to say that we will 
graduate 27,000 engineers next year and 
Soviet Russia will graduate 50,000 and we, 
will train only 50,000 technicians, and Rus- 
sia will train 1,600,000? 

Dr. BRUNETTI. Yes; these are the figures. 
You can find a description of them in Na- 
tion’s Business for September 1953 and Avia- 
tion Week for March 1955 for the informa- 
tion that is available publicly. Another 
important point there, Mr. Patman, is the 
fact that training is going on in the military 
program. There is an intensive technologi- 
cal training of every military man. 

The CHARMAN. You mean in Russia, 

Dr. BRUNETTI. In Russia—this accounts for 
a larger growth. But, actually, no matter 
how this knowledge is gotten to the people, 
the fact remains that their technological 
strength is also increasing in that way. 

Senator FLANDERS. You feel these statistics 
are approximately correct, or are they hear- 
say? 

Dr. BRUNETTI. These are published figures 
as I quoted the Nation’s Business for Sep- 
tember 1953 and Aviation Week. 

Senator FLANDERS, Where did Nation’s 
Business get them? 

Dr. BRUNETTI. I don’t know their source, 
sir. My reasoning back of it, Senator, is the 
manner in which the training is going on, 
including the utilization of their military 
program for an intensive program of train- 
ing, and in that respect, the figures seem 
to make sense, even though they may not be 
precise, 
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The CHarman. I understand Mr. Allen 
Dulles has similar figures, gathered through 
the Central Intelligence Agency. Since you 
mentioned the fact that Russia is training 
her men in the service, as engineers and 
technicians, and since you know something 
of the defense problems here in the United 
States of America, what do you think about 
our country doing the same thing? Should 
we consider doing more of it? 

Dr. Brunetti. I believe we should, I be- 
lieve we should be doing more, but I don’t 
feel that I represent the Department of De- 
fense and would like not to make any state- 
ments that would indicate that I was speak- 
ing for them, but as a citizen—— 

The CHamman. As a private citizen you 
think it should be done? 

Dr. Brunetti. I think it should be done 
because it takes such a long time, for ex- 
ample, to train a fighter pilot or technician 
to keep an airplane going. Hence, it is im- 
portant that we take advantage of that. At 
the same time, it would help to make the 
attractiveness of military training consid- 
erably greater to our people and then we 
have them prepared in two ways, military- 
wise and technicalwise. 


Dr. Vannevar Bush, then president of 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
spoke from that vantage point and his 
position as Director of the Office of Sci- 
entific Research and Development dur- 
ing World War II, and a long and distin- 
guished career in scientific development. 
He was very frank in telling the com- 
mittee, at page 616: 


We already have a shortage in this coun- 
try of skilled men of various sorts. We also 
have a shortage of engineers and scientists. 
And not enough men are entering these 
fields. It has been brought out in these 
hearings that Russia is in some ways doing 
a better job in this regard than we are; they 
are certainly training more scientists and 
engineers. And, from the discussions I have 
had with Dr. Homer Dodge, who has recently 
been in Russia, I believe their teaching is 
especially well done. 

In Russia, if they find a particuiarly bright 
youngster he enters on a long career of study 
to become a scientist or engineer. They 
give him periodic stiff examinations, and if 
he flunks them he is promptly put in the 
army. In this country, in spite of all our 
admirable systems of scholarships and the 
like, the bright youngster may have to pay 
most of his own way, and it may not be pos- 
sible for him to do so. I do not advocate 
the Russian system by any means; there are 
lots of things wrong with it. But we need 
to correct 1 or 2 things ourselves. We should 
make it possible for really outstanding 
youngsters, chaps of extraordinary talent, to 
proceed in education just as far as their 
talents will carry them. We should do this 
because they will thus be able to serve so- 
ciety well. And we need to come to the 
realization that, when a young man is thus 
making real progress on a career which will 
enable him to serve his fellows well, he is 
doing his part, and we should not seriously 
interrupt his career for military training. 
Please do not misunderstand me, I reco 
the need of military training, and I believe 
it is a good thing for youth when well con- 
ducted. But I also believe we have not yet 
solved the problem of the highly talented 
youngsters among us. 


One further point of interest to the 
present discussion is that in which Dr. 
Bush pointed out the wide variety of 
needs in this field. Dr. Bush was asked 
specifically about types of scientists 
which we needed: 

Mr. Moore. Dr. Bush, we have tended to 
use these words “engineers” and “scientists” 
and “technicians” more or less interchange- 
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ably in this hearing and say we need more 
of them. This is no reflection on the need 
for engineers, but isn’t it pure chemists or 
physicists that we need even more than 
engineers? 

Dr. BusH. I don't think it is a matter of 
more or less. We need all of them. Cer- 
tainly in this country we have a tendency to 
apply things well, to be adept in applied 
science and engineering, and we are not 
similarly adept at science. Until recently 
we were far behind Europe in our support 
of basic science and in our production of 
basic scientific results. We derived a great 
deal of our basic science from Europe. 
Since the war we have been improving in 
this regard, until we are taking our place 
among nations as outstanding in many fields 
of basic science. We can’t overdo this. 
We need more fundamental science. We 
need more appreciation of, and more sup- 
port of, basic science. 

The National Science Foundation has 
placed a great deal of emphasis on this 
point, and I think very usefully, and I think 
the trend has recently been in the direction 
of correcting our faults in this regard. But 
we need all kinds of pure and applied 
science. We need everything, all the way 
from pure mathematics, in the hands of the 
pure scientist, who cares nothing whatever 
about the applicability of his results, down 
or up, whichever way you may wish to re- 
gard it, to the applied scientist, and then to 
the engineer, whose task it is to apply sci- 
ence in an economic manner, and then, of 
course, through all the grades of technicians, 
and so forth. 


This concern about the scarcity of 
trained engineers and scientists was 
voiced by industrialists and union rep- 
resentatives as well who appeared before 
the committee. Certainly any one who 
looks at the Sunday want ads in the 
metropolitan papers cannot help but be 
impressed by industry’s problem of sci- 
entific recruitment. Mr. M. A. Hollen- 
green, president of the National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders’ Association, sub- 
stantiated the statements of the educa- 
tional experts. 

The CHARMAN. The question of Russia 
being ahead of us in engineers and techni- 
cians, I think is an interesting question. 
It has been raised several times in these 
hearings, You have heard the statements 
made here, that while we will graduate 27,- 
000 engineers next year, 1956, Russia will 
graduate 50,000, and while we will graduate 
50,000 technicians, Russia will graduate 1,- 
600,000. Would you like to comment on 
that? 

Mr. HOLLeENGREEN. Yes, 
Thank you very much. 

I had a note here. I was going to ask 
permission to comment on Dr. Astin’s state- 
ment. 

I heartily agree with everything he said, 
and from my layman’s and manufacturing 
point of view—and I happen to be a me- 
chanical engineer, myself—I think the fact 
that we are falling way short in the develop- 
ment of engineers is almost as serious as 
anything else that this Nation is confronted 
with today. I think that the number of 
engineers we have in the future may well 
determine our future. 


These references to 1955 evidence and 
the Joint Economic Committee report to 
Congress would not be important now if 
we had in the meantime been aggres- 
sively trying to take care of the problem 
of scientific education. The fact is that 
we have not been. We have been going 
along our accustomed leisurely way, de- 
pending upon the colleges and universi- 
ties to somehow dig up endowments and 
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turn out a minimum batch of engineers, 
scientists, and technicians each year. It 
is not that the colleges have not been 
doing a splendid job. It is not that our 
engineering and scientific capabilities 
are not the best in the world. The im- 
portant thing is that we not lose sight of 
the fact Russian scientists are also good. 
Russian universities, with the encour- 
agement and active support of the Rus- 
sian Government, are giving constant 
and effective attention to the fostering 
of scientists and scientific manpower all 
the way from the secondary schools to 
the graduate schools and the specialist's 
laboratory. 

I will not extend this discussion ex- 
cept to point out that Dr. Detlev Bronk, 
former president of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, president, National Academy of 
Sciences, National Research Council of 
Washington, when he was asked a year 
later for suggestions for helping solve the 
problems of our lagging educational pro- 
gram, pointed out the responsibility of 
Congress in helping meet the challeng- 
ing need to support fundamental re- 
search. Dr. Bronk emphasized that this 
can be accomplished not only through 
the research and development agencies 
of the Government itself, but noted that 
in the field of education there should be 
more widespread public support of our 
private educational institutions. Pure 
science and basic scientific theory have 
played a tremendous role in the develop- 
ment of our country. This bill is one 
way of advancing that end. 

I repeat, my friends, we cannot afford 
to be behind Russia in education. It is 
a great challenge to us. We must not 
fail to vote for this rule. We must not 
fail to pass this bill, because it is a long 
and proper step in the right direction, 
and I hope that the rule is adopted. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. It is agreed by 
everyone, of course, that this bill needs 
amendment. But what I fear is that if 
we do amend it and put it in proper form 
or in acceptable form here in the House, 
when it goes to conference it may be 
changed and come back as it was in the 
other body. That is the danger that I 
think we run into if this bill is consid- 
ered and passed by the House. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Iyield. 

Mr. TABER. Ought we not to defeat 
this rule and stop this crazy bill right 
where it is? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Unless we want to 
burn our fingers. 

Mr. Speaker, it is always pleasant to 
listen to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Patman]. Listening to him a few mo- 
ments ago I just wondered why it is that 
we do not call top Russians over here 
to run our Government. We are always 
told how much further ahead of us Rus- 
sia is, in every field and the progress 
they have made. If that is true, what is 
the use of fighting communism all the 
time? What is the use of spending our 
billions in an attempt to defeat it? Why 
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not let their scientists and those others 
who have been educated up to the limit 
lay out our whole program? ‘They are, 
according to those who have been at- 
tempting to frighten us into additional 
excessive and ruinous spending, doing 
pretty well. They are fooling us into 
spending ourselves into bankruptcy, and 
that as all know means disaster. The 
Texas gentleman [Mr. Parman] just told 
us they have more scientists, more peo- 
ple qualified for many necessary activi- 
ties than have we—one group we do 
have—too many “spenders.” 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BAILEY. I would like to remind 
my colleagues in the House that the 
gentleman from Michigan who is ad- 
dressing the House at the present time 
was not present when this legislation 
was reported out of the committee. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is right. 

Mr. BAILEY. Somebody voted the 
gentleman’s proxy. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is correct. I 
have been on that committee since 1940. 
Recently you have been monkeying 
around with a lot of silly, foolish things 
all the time. Too many seem to think 
the real purpose of a Congress is to 
write new legislation—spend additional 
billions—regardless of the necessity, the 
purpose, or effect of such action. I do 
not propose to waste my time over there 
listening until the committee gets down 
to needed legislation. Everyone knows 
the need for remedial labor legislation. 
Today if anyone needs protection it is 
the employee—union and nonunion. 
The gentleman from West Virginia had 
better get some protection for his pot- 
tery and glass workers up there in his 
own District; that is what he is entitled 
to have. I have seen him change from 
a free-trade Democrat to a protectionist 
Republican. And maybe he will come 
around on this matter some day. He 
sure is a hard worker and an agreeable 
colleague. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, getting back to this 
situation, the rule should be defeated. 
The gentleman from Virginia, Judge 
Suir, laid the facts on the line. If 
the Members read what he said a few 
days ago and read the statement put in 
the Recorp by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin (Mr. Larrp], they will learn and 
know we are going down the road to 
bankruptcy, a situation desired by the 
Russians. We will have a depression 
that will really be one; and there is no 
question about that. Yet along comes 
a bill like this. And still there is more 
to follow. 

I do not have the time to go into the 
provisions of the bill. I know its pur- 
pose—what will follow its enactment, 
Federal control of education, and with 
so many Communists in the Federal 
Government want none of it. I know 
who is over on the Labor Committee; 
fine gentlemen, like the gentleman from 
West Virginia and others up in New 
England; wonderful fellows, but appar- 
ently they have never earned a dollar 
by getting calluses on their hands. That 
is not a personal observation; it is a 
conclusion justified by the record of 
what they advocate. 
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My thinking is so parallel, follows 
along so closely, the argument and logic 
of the gentleman from Virginia Judge 
SMITH, there is nothing more that I 
need say. He has said it. He has told 
us what our spending will lead to and 
the only solution here, if we are not 
going to ruin ourselves, is to defeat this 
and other rules as they come out. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Sorry. The gentle- 
man has my admiration and respect— 
but it would be a waste of time. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the remaining time on this side 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Gavin]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I am op- 
posed to this proposed legislation before 
us today. I trust that the rule will be 
voted down. Iam again reiterating what 
I have said previously on these various 
Federal aid to education programs. I 
am opposed to the Federal Government’s 
intervening in any part of our educa- 
tional system. 

Local responsibility and local self- 
government are keystones of the Ameri- 
can way of life. Federal aid is always 
accompanied by a greater or lesser de- 
gree of Federal control. It is the open- 
ing wedge towards having directors in 
Washington to tell local school boards, 
superintendents, principals and teachers 
what they can do and what they can’t 
do whether it is this program or any 
other Federal aid to education program. 

I believe that citizens in every com- 
munity should take a good, hard look at 
their local school systems. There are 
many problems to solve, and they can 
best be solved on local levels. 

A large part of the problem we have 
today is one of self-discipline on the part 
of the Government and on the part of 
the American people themselves. The 
Government within the executive branch 
must make a constant effort to curtail 
and eliminate nonessential expenditures. 
Special groups, rather than popular de- 
mand, are responsible for the push be- 
hind most Federal aid programs. The 
American people themselves must make 
an effort to curtail the constantly new 
and expanding demands upon the Fed- 
eral Government for services, benefits 
and “free” money—for the people them- 
selves must pay heavy taxes to the Fed- 
eral Government before the Government 
can return part of it to the State, and 
the States return it to the counties and 
municipalities and for these various 
programs. 

Once a program of Federal aid such 
as this is established, it almost invari- 
ably continues to grow and become more 
expensive. 

To the outside groups which worked 
for its establishment and continue to 
support it, there is added another group 
within the Government. This is the 
group who administer the program—and 
who keep pressing for more money for it. 

Each bureau within an agency is am- 
bitious to build a little empire—with 
more employees to supervise, with higher 
salaries for the top men, with more 
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money to spend, at the expense of the 
taxpayers. Larger and larger budgets 
result—such as the hugh spending pro- 
grams proposed this year. 

But the time has come when the 
American public is justifiably fed up 
with all Federal-aid programs, now real- 
izing that we all pay the bill. In my 
opinion, we can secure better results for 
our schools under the supervision of 
municipalities and States rather than 
under the direction of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The administration recently recom- 
mended that we look toward decentral- 
ization of Government—that we return 
to the States certain responsibilities. 
Here is one place we can make a good 
start—by rejecting this new proposal 
which we have before us today and let 
the States handle these educational pro- 
grams. This rule should be voted down. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, on May 
14, 1956, before the launching of sputnik, 
in a speech I delivered before the House 
of Representatives, I said as follows: 

The Western World is in a new grave kind 
of danger. The West has many times been 
threatened by military and political domi- 
nation from the East. But never before has 
it faced the loss of its leadership in science 
and technology. Today, that leadership is 
in greatest jeopardy. In fact, it will most 
certainly be lost unless we find ways to 
meet the new dangerous challenge coming 
from Russia. Today’s struggle is no mere 
military struggle limited to the fields of 
Europe or Asia Minor. This is a military 
political, economic, and technological race 
between the two giants in the entire world— 
United States and Russia. The key to that 
race is supremacy in scientific and techno- 
logical manpower. 


This statement was made by me in 
connection with a bill I introduced to 
correct weaknesses in our educational 
system. 

These weaknesses I discovered in con- 
sulting with 149 engineering schools 
throughout the country. Every one of 
these schools pointed out that we were 
not developing the greatest resource that 
America has—the brains of its boys and 
girls. Much talk has been heard since 
1956 over the school problems we face, 
but this is the first time the Congress of 
the United States has had an opportu- 
nity to correct the discrepancies and to 
meet the challenges of the creative world 
in which we now live. 

In a democracy, we expect considera- 
ble debate before any drastic changes are 
made in our way of living. We are slow 
to meet and acknowledge that we are 
now having keen competition from the 
Soviet Union as we are a very proud peo- 
ple and believe in the system under 
which we live. But there comes a time 
when we must take stock of the direction 
in which we are going. The bill up for 
debate today is one that has made an in- 
ventory of our shortcomings and has 
come up with solutions in our education- 
al system pointing out the ways we must 
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take tc again become the leader of the 
free nations in this automation age. 

There is no substitute for brains and 
practical skills. Much remains to be 
done, but with the passing of this legis- 
lation great strides shall be made to re- 
gain our prestige. 

In my conversations with the educa- 
tors, they have been of one mind. We 
must avail ourselves of the best talent in 
our youth to see that those who have the 
ability to become scientists receive that 
opportunity—whether they be poor or 
rich. 

In this bill, 10,000 scholarships shall 
be awarded to those who have the desire 
and the ability, but do not have the 
financial ireans to go to college and con- 
tinue their education. 

It also gives the opportunity to those 
who can pay part of their tuition by per- 
mitting them to secure loans, 

One of the greatest blocks sustained in 
our educational system is the lack of 
numbers who after they receive their 
Bachelor of Science degrees do not con- 
tinue to further their education and be- 
come doctors of science. This bill sets 
up a plan permitting such individuals 
to do graduate work and make great 
scientists. It recognizes the lack of 
proper teaching by encouraging those 
who are adapted as such to become pro- 
fessors in subjects that today lack ex- 
perienced teachers. 

Help is given to improve the labora- 
tories in our schools and to carry out re- 
search work. 

Unfortunately, in America we have 
neglected to recognize the great contri- 
bution made in the progress of our coun- 
try by our teachers. We find that our 
colleges cannot keep their instructors as 
they are lured into industry and receive 
considerable more money than they do 
in school work. 

I hate to use this as a comparison of 
the great respect the scientists and the 
professors receive in the Soviet Union. 
Today they are the honored class of the 
Communists and the best paid one. This 
is far from true in our country. 

I intend to support this bill as I be- 
lieve it contains and solves some of the 
problems—at least it is a start to gear 
the educational systems to this new era 
of outer space that we have entered. 
I realize it is hard for some to under- 
stand that we are at the crossroads. We 
must be realistic in our approach. It 
is the responsibility of government to 
fill in the great gap that exists between a 
realistic approach to the problem and 
our old system of education that has 
carried us this far. As one who has 
served over 20 years on the Committee 
of Education in the House and Senate 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
we have always had to fight for progress 
against those who close their eyes and 
want to adhere to the good old days. 

I sincerely hope this House shall re- 
spond to their responsibility to the com- 
ing generation, who—after all—are the 
ones who must meet the problems of 
outer space and a world in which science 
and automation shall decide their future 
in the years ahead. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the balance of my time to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. ELLIOTT]. 
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Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve the American people have been 
more concerned in the period of this 
past year with their educational system, 
and particularly with the quality of that 
educational system, than at any time 
certainly in my lifetime or during the 
period I have been able to observe it. 

We started a year ago, Mr. Speaker, 
trying to figure out, as the law charges 
our committee with the responsibility 
of doing, and particularly the subcom- 
mittee of which I have the privilege of 
serving as chairman, what the duty and 
the responsibility of our Nation is as 
regards the challenges to our educa- 
tional system in the time in which we 
live. 

I do not know everything about this 
bill. I do not know everything about 
the American educational system. But 
I say this to you, and I want you to be 
convinced of this more than anything 
else, that we looked into this matter as 
fully as we could do in 1 year of time. 
We traveled across the country and held 
hearings, long hearings, in many differ- 
ent parts of our Nation. We heard 200 
witnesses who came to us and testified 
about the various factors concerning the 
role of education in this tense period in 
which we live. 

I know it has been demonstrated here 
this afternoon, Mr. Speaker, that one of 
the tendencies today on the part of the 
opponents of this bill will be to say, 
“You are trying to do what Russia is 
trying to do.” But I say to you that 
that is not what we are driving at. I 
think we must take advantage of the 
facts that present themselves, and one 
of those facts is that the Russians today 
and for several years now have been 
producing twice as many scientists, 
lumping them all together, as has the 
United States of America, our own 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not believe those 
scientists are as good as ours—I hope 
they are not—but we do have evidence 
to believe they are pretty good. We in- 
vited the leaders of the scientific world, 
the cream of the crop in our country, to 
appear before our committee, and almost 
all of them said that Russia was at least 
2 years ahead of us t. lay in the field of 
the exploration of space and the devel- 
opment of missiles for that purpose. 

For a long time, Mr. Speaker, we said 
that the Russians had a very selective 
school system, that the Russians did not 
graduate many people from that selec- 
tive school system, and. that we with our 
wonderful educational system could sur- 
pass them. Everybody admits that our 
educational system is good. I hope it is 
the world’s best, and I want to do what 
little I can as a Member of Congress to 
see that it continues to be the world’s 
best. But, Mr. Speaker, the evidence 
before our committee was to the effect 
that the Russian schools are graduating 
each year, and did last year, 500,000 more 
high-school students than we graduated. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not a fly-by-night 
scheme of a bill. It is a bill that we 
looked into and devised as best we could, 
after 45 or 50 Members of this House had 
introduced bills calling this matter to 
our attention, and urging action. 
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When we had gone into the matter as 
thoroughly as we were able to go into it, 
and we have not delayed on this bill and 
I would like to say this for the benefit of 
those who criticize us for being late with 
this bill—we have not tried to be late 
with this bill and we have not wanted 
to be late. It represents an enormous 
amount of hard work. We have worked 
on it nearly a year. We reported it out, 
I believe, about a month ago on the 2d or 
3d day of July. Mr. Speaker, we found 
that in America today about one-half of 
the bright students of our Nation are not 
going on to college. That situation does 
not exist under the Russian system. We 
had evidence before our committee 
which, I think, is indisputable that the 
Russians are taking greater advantage 
today than America is of the brains and 
the latent abilities and developable 
talents of its young boys and girls. About 
one-half of our brightest youngsters are 
not going to college today. 

Mr. Speaker, we have in America today 
fewer 18-year-old people than we had in 
1930. In 1930, when our population was 
132 million people, we had as many 18- 
year-olds as we have today when our 
population is 175 million. Mr. Speaker, 
these 18-year-olds are, in the relatively 
near future, when they are 40 or 45 years 
of age, going to enter into positions of 
leadership in our country. Our leaders 
then will come from these 18-year-olds 
of today. 

If America is to take advantage of 
her great Godgiven resource represented 
by her youth, she must get herself in 
position to identify these brilliant 
youngsters. 

The first thing we must know is who 
they are. The second thing we must do 
is to make our schools so good that they 
will have an opportunity to develop their 
latent talents to their fullest possible ex- 
tent. The third thing, as I see it, is that 
we must hold up to those youngsters ail 
across this broad land of ours the fact 
that there is an opportunity for them to 
go to college. So we come to two of the 
main parts of this bill—the scholarship 
part that we have been talking about 
this afternoon and which two-thirds of 
the members of our committee have al- 
ready agreed will be reduced by amend- 
ments to be offered on the floor of the 
House this afternoon or tomorrow to 
10,000 scholarships, and that those 
scholarships will be absolutely on the 
basis of need and thus bring the bill 
completely, as the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. BoLLING] pointed out, in line 
with the suggestions with reference to 
scholarships made by the President of 
the United States. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield. 

Mr. DIXON. Is it not true that the 
chief objections to this bill have come 
with reference to the scholarship pro- 
vision. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. It has been the most 
discussed part of the bill, and there has 
been more opposition registered to it. 
But, I would like to say to the gentle- 
man, there has been a great deal of ap- 
proval of this bill. A great majority of 
the 200 witnesses who came before our 
committee approved it in principle and 
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many, many of them approved it out- 
right. I would like to say in answer to 
the gentleman at this point I hold in 
my hand a telegram from Dr. Lee A. 
DuBridge, president of the California 
Institute of Technology, who appeared 
before our committee. Here is what he 
says about this bill today: 

The national defense education bill, H. R. 
13247, is of great importance to the welfare 
and progress of higher education and to the 
training of future scientists, engineers, 
teachers, and other leaders. Urge your active 
support of this measure. 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Iyield. 

Mr. DIXON. Inasmuch as the com- 
mittee is going to amend this and re- 
strict it to those who cannot attend 
college on account of financial reasons, 
that takes away an opportunity for abuse 
of this scholarship provision and also 
most of the criticism of the bill? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. It removes most of the 
items that have led to opposition. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I would like to 
take this opportunity, if I may, because 
I was unable to get any time on my side, 
to point out that there was complete 
support in your subcommittee for this 
bill. As a matter of fact, your leader- 
ship in regard to this bill is a national 
contribution. I hope the membership 
will pay careful attention to your ex- 
planation of the bill. If you do not have 
time to explain it, it would seem to me 
a futile thing to defeat the rule on the 
bill, which certainly has not been ex- 
plained by our side who have gotten up 
and said it was a bad bill but in no way 
have explained the bill. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I thank the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Iyield. 

Mr. UDALL. Today we voted nearly 
$40 billion for defense. It has been said 
that this bill has no relationship to de- 
fense. Is there any relationship between 
our requirements in this field of educa- 
tion and what we do with this $40 bil- 
lion? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I would say to the 
gentleman that I do not know of any 
way on earth in which we might set the 
stage to preserve, conserve, and save a 
part of that $40 billion than to adopt 
this bill. And what I say is particularly 
true of the future when we have had 
time to begin to feel the beneficial re- 
sults of this bill. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield. 

Mrs. CHURCH. As I understand 
from the gentleman’s statement, the 
scholarships will be distributed on the 
basis of need. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That is true. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I would like to refer 
briefly to a paragraph in the report on 
page 9, dealing with paragraph 4. The 
report reads: 

The sums appropriated to strengthen State 
supervision and leadership in these subjects 
and for the administration of the State plan 
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will be allotted to the States on the basis 
of school-age population, but in no case will 
be less than $20,000 for any State for any 
fiscal year. 


That does not mean in this section 
distribution according to the need, does 
it? It is a general overall distribution, 
is that not right? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. It is allotted as pre- 
scribed on page 29, beginning with line 
7 which reads: 

From the remainder of such sums, the 
Commissioner shall allot to each State an 
amount which bears the same ratio to the 
amount of such remainder as the school-age 
population of such State bears to the total 
of the school-age population of all of the 
States. The amount allotted to any State 
for any fiscal year which is less than $20,000 
shall be increased to $20,000, the total there- 
by required being derived by proportionately 
reducing the amount allotted to each of the 
remaining States but with such adjustments 
as may be necessary to prevent the allot- 
ment of any of such remaining States from 
being thereby reduced to less than $20,000. 


Mrs. CHURCH. To speak of it this 
way, is it similar to the formula proposed 
in the Kelley bill, for distribution of 
funds to schools rather than on the basis 
of need? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. It does not take need 
into account. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. I would just like to 
state this as a parliamentary matter: 
The other day we had a bill when it 
was indicated that substantial changes 
would be made in Committee of the 
Whole. I am constrained to say, as I 
think I said before, it would lead to 
much better legislation if the commit- 
tee would get the legislation in the shape 
they wanted it when they asked for a 
rule rather than to undertake to write 
it on the floor of the House. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Let me answer the 
gentleman. I think the gentleman from 
Indiana understands that we are try- 
ing very hard to make adjustments in 
this bill that are not difficult to under- 
stand. It is a lowering of the number 
of scholarships to 10,000, and placing 
them on the basis of need. I do not 
think that is a very difficult or confus- 
ing amendment. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Iam glad to hear 
what you say about this question of need. 
Further on this question of need, who 
will determine that there is need or 
what the rule shall be? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. The State scholarship 
commissions which select the persons 
who get the scholarships will determine 
the basis for financial need. That is 
not a new question. I may say to the 
gentleman that the State of New York, 
for instance, has a scholarship program 
based upon need. They seem to have 
worked out a formula that has met with 
general satisfaction. 

We do not try to pin down the form- 
ula in our amendments as to just how 
the need factor will be handled. As is 
presently true in the bill, we leave this 
question to the States. I am confident 
they will handle it well. 
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Mr. SCHWENGEL. Conceivably, then, 
we could have 48 different systems 
for setting up a need program; is that 
right? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama has expired. All 
time has expired. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The question was taken, and the Chair 
announced that the ayes appeared to 
have it. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken and there 
were—yeas 266, nays 108, not voting 56, 
as follows: 


[Roll No, 159] 
YEAS—266 

Addonizio Feighan Mahon 
Albert Fenton Mailliard 
Allen, Calif, Fino Marshall 
Andrews Flood Martin 
Ashley Fogarty Matthews 
Aspinall Forand y 
Auchincloss Ford Meader 
Avery Fountain Merrow 
Ayres Frelinghuysen Metcalf 
Bailey George Miller, Calif. 
Baldwin Glenn Mills 
Barrett Granahan Mitchell 
Bass, N. H. Grant Montoya 
Bates Gray Moore 
Becker Green, Oreg Morano 
Beckworth Green, Pa Morgan 
Bennett, Fla. Griffin Morrison 
Bennett, Mich. Griffiths Moulder 
Bentley Gubser Multer 
Betts Hagen Natcher 
Blatnik Hale Nix 
Boggs Harris Norblad 
Boland Haskell Norrell 
Bolling Hays, Ark O’Brien, Ill. 

osch Hays, Ohio O'Brien, N. Y. 
Boyle Healey O'Hara, Iil. 
Breeding Heselton O'Konski 
Brooks, Tex. Hoeven Osmers 
Broomñeld Holifield Ostertag 
Brown, Ga Holland Patman 
Brown, Mo. Holmes Patterson 
Broyhill Holt Perkins 
Byrd Holtzman Pfost 
Byrne, Ill Horan Philbin 
Byrne, Pa Hosmer Poage 
Canfield Huddleston Polk 
Carrigg ll Porter 
Cederberg Hyde Powell 
Celler Ikard Price 
Chamberlain Jackson Prouty 
Chelf Jarman Quie 
Chenoweth Jennings Rabaut 
Church Johnson Rains 
Clark Jones, Ala. Rees, Kans. 
Coad Judd Reuss 
Coffin Karsten Rhodes, Ariz, 
Collier Kean Rhodes, Pa. 
Cooley Kearns RiehIman 
Corbett Keating berts 
Coudert Kee Robison, N. Y. 
Cramer Kelly, N. Y. Robsion, Ky. 
Cretella Keogh no 
Cunningham, Kilday Rogers, Colo, 

Towa Kilgore Rogers, Fla 
Curtin King Rogers, Mass. 
Curtis, Mass. Kluczynski Rooney 
Curtis, Mo. Knox Roosevelt 
Dawson, Ill Knutson Rutherford 
Delaney Lafore Sadlak 
Dellay Lane Santangelo 
Dent Lankford St. George 
Denton LeCompte Saund 
Derounian Lennon Schenck 
Devereux Libonati Schwengel 
Diggs McCarthy Scott, Pa. 
Dingell McCormack Seely-Brown 
Dixon McDonough Selden 
Dollinger McFall Sheehan 
Donohue McGovern Shelley 
Dooley McIntire Sheppard 
Dorn, N. Y. McIntosh Sikes 
Doyle McVey Siler 
Durham Macdonald Simpson, Ill. 
Dwyer Machrowicz Sisk 
Elliott Mack, Il. Smith, Miss, 
Engle Mack, Wash. Springer 
Farbstein Madden Staggers 
Fascell Magnuson § 
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Sullivan Udall Wigglesworth 
Talle Ullman Williams, N. Y. 
Teague, Calif. Vanik Wilson, Calif, 
Teller Van Zandt Withrow 
Tewes Wainwright Wolverton 
Thomas Walter Wright 
Thompson, N. J.Watts Yates 
Thompson, Tex.Westland Young 
Thornberry Wharton Younger 
Tollefson Widnall Zablocki 
Trimble Wier Zelenko 
NAYS—108 

Abbitt Gavin Nimtz 
Abernethy Gross O'Hara, Minn, 
Alexander Gwinn Passman 
Alger Haley Pelly 
Allen, I. Halleck Pilcher 
Andersen, Harden Pillion 

H. Carl Hardy Poff 
Arends Harrison, Nebr. Ray 
Ashmore Harrison, Va. Reed 
Barden Harvey Riley 
Beamer Hemphill Rivers 
Berry Henderson Rogers, Tex. 
Bolton Herlong Saylor 
Bonner Hess Scherer 
Bow Hiestand Scott, N. O. 
Bray Hill Scrivner 
Brown, Ohio Hoffman Scudder 
Brownson Jensen Simpson, Pa. 
Budge Johansen Smith, Calif. 
Burleson Jonas Smith, Va. 
Bush Kirwan Stauffer 
Byrnes, Wis. Kitchin Taber 
Cannon Krueger Taylor 
Clevenger Laird Thompson, La. 
Cunningham, Landrum Thomson, Wyo. 

Nebr. Lipscomb Tuck 
Dague McCulloch Utt 
Davis, Ga. McGregor Van Pelt 
Dawson, Utah McMillan Vinson 
Dennison Miller, Md Vorys 
Dorn, S. C. Miller, Nebr. Vursell 
Dowdy Miller, N. Y. Weaver 
Fisher Minshall Whitener 
Flynt Mumma Whitten 
Forrester Murray Williams, Miss, 
Gary Neal Willis 
Gathings Nicholson 

NOT VOTING—56 

Adair Dies Latham 
Anderson, Eberharter Lesinski 

Mont, Edmondson Loser 
Anfuso Everett Mason 
Baker Evins Michel 
Baring Fallon Morris 
Bass, Tenn. Frazier Moss 
Baumhart Friedel O'Neill 
Belcher Fulton Preston 
Blitch Garmatz Radwan 
Boykin Gordon Reece, Tenn 
Brooks, La. Gregory Robeson, Va 
Buckley Hébert Shuford 
Burdick Hillings Sieminski 
Carnahan James Smith, Kans, 
Chiperfield Jenkins Spence 
Christopher Jones, Mo. Teague, Tex. 
Colmer Kearney Wilson, Ind. 
Davis, Tenn, Kilburn Winstead 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Moss for, with Mr. Colmer against. 

Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Winstead against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Anfuso with Mr. Reece of Tennessee. 
Mr. Gregory with Mr. Baker. 

Mr. Buckley with Mr. Kilburn. 

Mr. Eberharter with Mr. Baumhart. 

Mr. Friedel with Mr. Chiperfield. 

Mr. Garmatz with Mr. Hillings. 

Mr. Fallon with Mr. Belcher. 

Mr. Spence with Mr. James. 

Mr. Baring with Mr. Jenkins, 

Mr. Anderson of Montana with Mr. Fulton. 
Mr. Lesinski with Mr. Burdick. 

Mr. Loser with Mr. Latham. 

Mr. O'Neill with Mr. Kearney. 

Mr. Preston with Mr, Smith of Kansas. 
Mr. Brooks of Louisiana with Mr. Mason. 
Mr. Carnahan with Mr. Adair. 

Mr. Christopher with Mr. Radwan. 

Mr. Evins with Mr. Wilson of Indiana. 
Mr. Frazier with Mr. Michel. 
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The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 13247) to 
strengthen the national defense and to 
encourage and assist in the expansion 
and improvement of education programs 
to meet critical national needs; and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, H. R. 13247, with 
Mr. Focartry in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I tried to make clear 
in the discussion on the rule, the schol- 
arship title will, I feel certain, be 
amended so as to lower the number to 
10,000 scholarships, and so as to place 
their awards wholly on the basis of need. 

Now, I will proceed to title III. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. When the gentleman says 
it will be wholly on the basis of need —— 

Mr. ELLIOTT. And ability. Ability 
first, and then need. 

Mr. JUDD. Then those who meet cer- 
tain standards of ability, if they also 
demonstrate need, will receive the 
awards? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. The gentleman is ex- 
actly right about that. 

The next title I want to discuss is the 
title on loans. I would like to say that 
our committee found in its examination 
that the proposal for a loan system to 
enable our college students to proceed 
with their education met with great 
popularity among the people who testi- 
fied for the bill. The loan provision 
provides that $40 million be appropri- 
ated the first year and $60 million for 
each of the 3 succeeding years, to be 
loaned through college loan funds to 
students who meet the qualifications of 
worthiness that are set forth in the bill. 

We found that in the college process 
about 50 percent of the boys and girls 
who enter college drop out. We found 
that 50 percent of the brightest group 
never go to college to begin with, and of 
those who do go to college, another 50 
percent drop out before they have fin- 
ished. 

Now, in the committee and in the de- 
bate on the floor, I have heard some- 
body say the colleges already have loan 
funds. It is true that they do have loan 
funds. I would like to say that I take the 
position that we should do everything 
possible not to disturb existing loan 
funds but rather to encourage them as 
much as possible. But the truth is that 
one-half of the colleges of America today 
have no loan funds whatsoever. Of the 
1,860 or more colleges, one-half of them 
today have no loan system whatsoever. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield. 
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Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Could the gen- 
tleman advise us as to the total number 
of scholars who will be affected by both 
the loan and the scholarships provisions? 
In other words, how many boys and girls 
do you expect will be able to benefit by 
both portions of this program? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. The gentleman under- 
stands, of course, that it is very hard to 
tell except for title 2, the scholarship 
title. About 10,000 people will be affected 
by that. I would assume 40,000 or 50,000 
will take the examination, but 10,000 
would qualify if the bill is amended as 
we think it should be. 

Then under the loan provision we 
provide that a loan in any 1 year can- 
not exceed $1,000. Divide $40 million by 
1,000, then you might get a pretty work- 
able figure. But then it is thought lots 
of students will need to borrow $300 to 
$500. It is $40 million the first year and 
$60 million the second. We hope this 
will prove a means of keeping boys and 
girls in college once they get in, keeping 
them there until they finish. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I am con- 
cerned about the loan provision, loans 
which the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction may make for these students. 
Suppose a State has no legal machinery 
for doing that; how is the student to 
take advantage of such a loan? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. We provide that loans 
under this title shall be made through 
the loan funds of the existing university 
or new colleges and universities. 

Somebody said a while ago that it was 
an open end system. That is not true. 
We provide that insofar as the loans are 
concerned that the Government makes 
to the colleges there is a safety valve in 
that the colleges cannot be loaned more 
than one quarter of the total amount of 
their loan program, whatever it is. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I would point 
out to the gentleman from Nebraska 
that the objective here is for the Federal 
Government to avoid going through as 
many hands as possible, and to have the 
students deal directly with the person 
who knows him best, who would be the 
dean or administrator of the school; and 
he would be the person to make the loan. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. On page 
24 of the bill I find this language: 

For the purpose of financing loans to in- 
stitutions under this section, the Commis- 
sioner shall issue notes, debentures, or other 
obligations for purchase by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 


What Commissioner is referred to in 
that language? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. The United States 
Commissioner of Education. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I know, 
but he has no authority in our State to 
do that. How does he get the power 
to do it? 
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Mr. ELLIOTT. He has no authority 
in the gentleman’s State? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. None what- 
soever. He is not permitted to do it. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I do not know the 
answer to the gentleman’s question, but 
I yield to a gentleman who has made a 
very great study of this loan provision, 
the gentleman from Delaware [Mr. 
HASKELL]. 

Mr. HASKELL. The Federal Govern- 
ment puts 80 percent into a trust fund 
and the institution puts up 20 percent. 
From this fund set aside the moneys are 
loaned to the students. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. If the 
gentleman will yield further, if a State 
has no legal machinery for that pro- 
cedure, how do you do it legally? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Alabama for 
yielding in order that I may point out to 
the distinguished gentleman from Ne- 
braska that the word “Commissioner” 
on page 24 of the bill does not refer to 
the State commissioner of education. 
It refers to the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion of the United States. 

Under title 3 the State has nothing 
to do with the administration of the 
student-loan program. The relation- 
ship is between the Commissioner of 
Education and the college or university 
which establishes and administers a stu- 
dent-loan fund. 

The distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee was asked to estimate the 
number of students who would benefit 
under the loan title. As indicated in the 
report at page 8, if we assume an average 
loan of $600, approximately 83,000 stu- 
dents would benefit during the first year, 
and approximately 125,000 students 
would benefit during each of the next 3 
years of the program. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Will the gen- 
tleman advise us how the loan will be 
repaid? 

Mr, ELLIOTT. The loan will be re- 
paid with 2-percent interest while the 
student is in school and with 4-percent 
interest 1 year after he finishes his col- 
lege course. Then it will be repayable 
with interest at 4 percent over a period 
of 10 years, amortized on a monthly 
basis. 

Now, some people say, speaking of 
these loan funds, that while they are all 
well and good, when they look into the 
loans that some of the colleges are 
making—and this is not critical of the 
colleges—many times that money is 
loaned for 3 months or 6 months or 9 
months, and I do not know of anything 
that a student, a sophomore in college, 
needs less than a loan for 3 months. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I received 
today about a dozen telegrams from the 
teachers in my State. They said I should 
vote for this bill because it means a raise 
in salary. Is there anything in here 
about a raise in salary? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. No. 
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Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Somebody 
gave them pretty poor information, ap- 
parently, about that. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Well, I do not know 
about that. 

Now, I want to pass on to the next 
title, which is the equipment title, and 
which I think is certainly one of the out- 
standing parts of the bill. The inten- 
tion of this legislation, I will say to the 
chairman, is to beef up the opportunities 
for young men and women to study the 
hard subjects. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. RAINS. I would like to ask my 
colleague, first of all, if the scholarships 
are only on the college level, or are they 
on the high-school level, too? Where do 
they begin? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. They are on the col- 
lege level. 

Mr. RAINS. And are they only for 
scientific study and for languages, or 
does it cover a broader field? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. They cover a broader 
field. But we do say this, that in award- 
ing the scholarships the State commis- 
sions shall give a high priority to those 
who have good preparation or who have 
outstanding ability in the fields of sci- 
ence, modern foreign languages, and 
mathematics. 

Mr. RAINS. Is there any danger that 
in this type of program the graduate of 
an average high school, we will say in 
Alabama, where the gentleman and I 
hail from, will not be able to qualify and 
that the scholarships would only go to 
those who have special training in pri- 
vate schools or military schools? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I will say to the gen- 
tleman we tried to avoid that kind of a 
situation, realizing that when the Maker 
of heaven and earth gave out the brains, 
He passed them around and gave some 
to the son of a rail splitter in Kentucky, 
and some to the sons of the rich, as well. 
He distributed them around generally. 
We attempted to write this bill to reach 
those brains where they were, and if 
these scholarships are awarded on the 
basis of ability, which is a perfectly 
measurable quality as well as achieve- 
ment, then I will say to the gentleman 
that I think we will reach for these 
scholars and the brains to which he 
refers. 

Mr. RAINS. Did this bill come out of 
the full Committee on Education and 
Labor by a bipartisan vote or not? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. It did. This bill re- 
ceived a vote, if I recall, of 23 to 2. 

Mr. RAINS. Is it primarily and in 
substance the bill which the President 
of the United States backs and supports? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes; the President 
says he supports this bill. He has issued 
a statement, I will say to the gentleman, 
just day before yesterday saying that 
if the two amendments which we think 
will be adopted here this afternoon or 
tomorrow are adopted, the bill meets 
the approval of his message on educa- 
tion which he sent to the House earlier 
this year. 

Mr. RAINS. I want the Recorp to 
show that I commend my colleague from 
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Alabama and his committee for what I 
think is a very good job. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Is it 
not true that the scholarships are allo- 
cated to the several States so that the 
State of Alabama has a guaranteed num- 
ber under the legislation? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That is correct. The 
legislation, as it reads, apportions the 
scholarships in proportion to the num- 
ber of people between the ages of 18 
and 21, and whatever proportion of the 
population that State has will get that 
proportion of the scholarships. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Sub- 
sequently in the debate it will be ex- 
plained the method by which the 
identification of those people in the 
small schools is provided for in the 
legislation. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield to my friend, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, who 
is a member of the subcommittee. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Is there not a pro- 
vision in this bill that gives the person 
who gets the scholarship the right to 
choose his own courses? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. He does have that 
right when he wins a scholarship and 
goes to college. He has the right to 
choose the course that he desires. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. As I understand it, these 
scholarships may only be given to per- 
sons who are pursuing the bachelor’s 
degree; is that right? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That is right. 

Mr. JUDD. If the purpose is to get 
more superior scientists or superior 
scholars in any field, is it not true that 
they generally become such only after 
doing graduate work? How are these 
people going to get their graduate work? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. We have a title deal- 
ing with the expansion of graduate edu- 
cation, which I hope to discuss next, I 
will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened to this debate carefully and I 
should like to have the gentleman ad- 
dressing us, or somebody, point to any 
provision in this bill, any sentence any- 
where in the bill, to support the gentle- 
man’s statement that the people who 
will get these scholarships are going to 
take some of this beefed-up program. 
There is not anything in this bill from 
cover to cover that says that a student 
who comes under it has to follow the 
sciences or any other subject. This is 
an open-end invitation to a scholarship 
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with no requirement, once a student has 
qualified. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I will 
say to the gentleman that that is his in- 
terpretation, but if he will let me con- 
tinue here he will find, I believe, that 
he and I will come to the same conclu- 
sion as to the importance of the scien- 
tific approach that this bill makes. 

Mr. SAYLOR. That still does not an- 
swer my question. I am asking the gen- 
tleman to show me where in this bill it 
does that, and if he can, I shall support 
e and so will a great many other Mem- 

ers. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I hope I can show it 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. TABER. I am looking at page 9 
of the bill, line 6, which section is 
headed “Duration of Scholarships.” 

The duration of a National Defense 
Scholarship awarded under this title— 


and so forth. There is nothing in the 
bill that tells what a National Defense 
Scholarship is. It seems that ought to 
be provided in this kind of a bill. I do 
not know how many other such failures 
there are in the bill, but I am suspicious 
that there are many of them. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. JUDD. On the preceding page, 
ene 201 describes them and says 

at: 

Scholarships awarded under this title shall 
be known as “national defense scholarships.” 


So the term is defined in the bill. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I refer the gentleman 
to section 201 of the bill for an answer 
to his question. 

Now we go to title IV of the bill, 
equipment. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield before he leaves the 
other subject? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. VORYS. If the gentleman has 
answered the question of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Saytor], I do 
not get it. Where in this part of the 
bill is it indicated that the student is 
going to study these courses such as 
mathematics, science, languages, in 
which we are deficient? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
me to answer that question? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. It 
might be pointed out that nowhere in 
the bill is there a requirement that the 
student must pursue a particular course. 
I might point out that the national 
merit scholarship winners, some 67 per- 
cent of them, study mathematics and 
the sciences, and there will be the nor- 
mal gravitation to them, according to 
the demand. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. The scientists who 
appeared before our committee said 
that, “If you will get us the bright stu- 
dents to go to college, you need not have 
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any fear about their entering the scien- 
tific fields, a large proportion of them.” 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Saytor], and 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] 
put their finger on a very important 
point. 

There is no direction that, once the 
student graduates, he shall go into the 
field in which he has studied and spe- 
cialized. How can you have that in a 
free society? In Russia they can take 
a student, train him, and then put him 
into a certain field of endeavor, but in 
our system we cannot do that. That is 
one of the problems you have in a demo- 
cratic society. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. We do have such 
scholarships as that in our military 
academies, and we do require them to 
stay in that field and return to the Fed- 
eral Government something for what the 
Federal Government has furnished to 
them, 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. That is a mili- 
tary obligation. The same is true in our 
ROTC-type programs. But under a na- 
tional education program we seek na- 
tional, broad excellence for the Ameri- 
can people. It seemed to us in the 
committee that it was wrong and, to use 
the phrase, un-American to regiment 
them, 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Is it un-American, 
then, to send men to our military acade- 
mies and later require service from 
them? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. No, because 
there they dedicate their whole lives to 
a career in the national service. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Not necessarily. 
We require them to serve a certain num- 
ber of years in repayment for the edu- 
cation they have received at the expense 
of the Federal Government. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. We, on the 
other hand, hope they will spend their 
lives in the service of the country. In 
this case they are equipped to give 
overall national excellence rather than 
perform a certain function. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. You also hope that 
these people will spend the rest of their 
lives in pursuit of these studies they have 
acquired at national expense. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Iyield. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
Military Academy graduates do not have 
to pay back the cost of their education. 
We know that college graduates earn in 
their lifetime on an average $100,000 
more than those who are not college 
graduates, so that this will be paid back 
many, many times in the form of Fed- 
eral taxes. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. It was the committee’s 
feeling that the military was in a sep- 
arate category for consideration. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. I did not mean 
to interrupt the gentleman as often as 
I have, but is it not also true that a 
trained scientist, whether he works in 
industry, whether he works for the Gov- 
ernment, or whether he goes into teach- 
ing, no matter what field he goes into, 
still contributes to the overall defense 
effort? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Of course he does. 
The gentleman has put his finger on 
an important point. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. It seems to be very im- 
portant that this matter be clarified in 
everyone’s mind. One of the first points 
we have to keep in mind is that these 
scholarships do not pay for the entire 
education of the young man. It is quite 
apparent that if they are going to be 
educated at these institutions they are 
going to carry part of the load them- 
selves, so there can be no compulsion, 
no discipline. If we select these bright 
young minds that might not otherwise 
go to college, and we turn them into 
Congressmen or diplomats or others who 
render service to the Nation in some 
other field, will the country be worse off 
for it? Of course it is quite obvious that 
even if we select people with a scientific 
bent probably a majority will not go into 
that field. Since many of us complain of 
that, I think this should be clearly un- 
derstood. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Under the equipment provision there 
is $60 million to be allotted to the States, 
as we said here earlier, and matched by 
the States, to provide laboratory equip- 
ment for these States that are deficient 
in that regard. Our committee did a 
considerable amount of inspection of 
that particular need, and we found that 
one of the greatest needs of American 
education today is sufficient laboratory 
equipment so that these boys and girls 
can have an opportunity to learn the 
sciences and to learn mathematics and 
to learn modern foreign languages. 

Another one of our titles is that to 
bring about, we hope, development and 
expansion in the study of languages. 
Another is the expansion of graduate 
study. Another is to beef up our coun- 
seling and guidance and testing in the 
schools of America today. Another is 
for research in the educational use of 
television. 

But, I want to say to you, Mr. Chair- 
man, in view of the small amount of 
time we have for this debate and in 
view of the very fine preparation that 
members of the committee have made 
on these various titles, I am going to 
close now and yield to each of the Mem- 
bers in his specialty under the various 
titles of this bill. 

Mr. HOLT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Iyield. 

Mr. HOLT. Mr. Chairman, first I 
would like to rise at this time to com- 
mend the gentleman from Alabama for 
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the fine work he has done as the head 
of this subcommittee. This has been 
the hardest working subcommittee that 
we have had of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. We heard from edu- 
eators and scientists from all over the 
country and other people such as the 
chairmen of boards, and so on, and we 
do have a problem in the United States. 
In fact, some of the testimony actually 
scared the members of the committee, 
the shortages that we have in many 
fields; and the members of the committee 
did the best job they could. There are 
amendments. We are going to try to 
offer some today. I want the gentle- 
man to know that I generally support 
this legislation. It is generally a good 
bill. I hope very much it is enacted 
into law. Once again, I want to com- 
mend the gentleman for the work he 
has done in presenting this to the House 
and to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I thank the gentle- 
man most sincerely. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. WAINWRIGHT]. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to second the remark made 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
HoLT]. The gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr, ELLIOTT], chairman of this special 
subcoramittee as well as the members of 
the subcommittee have done a remark- 
able job. The problems with which we 
werc faced and with which we are faced 
here today are extremely delicate. Re- 
ligious problems must be recognized. 
Segregation problems must be recog- 
nized. These problems were tackled not 
only in subcommittee but before the full 
committee, and, remember, it has been 
pointed out here that this bill came out 
of the full committee by a vote of 23 to 
2. These questions have been fully aired 
again before the Committee on Rules. 
They are being presented to you here 
today. I report these facts to show that 
this is not a bill that popped up at the 
last minute on the Congressional agenda. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to address 
myself to three points. As one who in 
past years opposed the school construc- 
tion bill, I would like to point out the es- 
sential and key difference between the bill 
that is before us today and the school 
construction bill. School construction, 
I believe, many of us believe, is one pri- 
marily of local responsibility. That re- 
sponsibility belongs to the school dis- 
tricts. Scholarships, the matter of 
higher education is universal. It most 
certainly is a Federal question. I fail 
to understand the arguments presented 
by the opponents of this bill, those who 
spoke against it a few moments ago on 
the rule when they say that just be- 
cause the Russians are ahead of us, 
America should do nothing. What ex- 
traordinary logic—what extraordinary 
logic. To stand in the well of the House 
of Representatives and say “Just be- 
cause the Russians have three scientists 
to one of ours, we in the House of Rep- 
resentatives in the United States of 
America should do nothing about it.” 
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Based on the vote on the rule I gather 
that the membership most fortunately 
rejected that contention. 

On the question of segregation, having 
last year introduced an amendment 
which was known as the Powell amend- 
ment, I would like to say that I do not 
think such an amendment belongs in 
this bill, for this reason: This is not a 
school construction bill. It does not 
deal with the problem presented in the 
Supreme Court decision on segregation. 
It is not the type of problem with which 
we would be faced in building segrega- 
tion schools in the South. This is a loan 
program, a scholarship program, a ma- 
terial-aid program for certain scientific 
equipment, much needed. Certainly 
language training is much needed. 

Finally comes the key section on lan- 
guages. 

Just before I came down here today 
I called the State Department and asked 
how many Foreign Service officers we had 
in the Arabic countries. There we have 
approximately 170 Foreign Service offi- 
cers. How many of those do you think 
speak Arabic? How many of our repre- 
sentatives in the Arabic-speaking world 
can speak the native tongue? Five. 
Five American representatives speak 
fluent Arabic. Ten percent have a work- 
ing understanding of Arabic. The Rus- 
sian comparison is approximately 300. 
Three hundred. 

I know it was suggested that it is in- 
vidious to make any comparison, but if 
we are at war, whether a cold war or a 
hot war, we ought to face the facts. 
Congressmen are not or should not be 
ostriches. One of the key provisions 
in this bill is to provide language train- 
ing to overcome the deficiency I have 
pointed out. Let us face up to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. WAIN- 
WRIGHT] has expired. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Chairman, when 
you look across the tent floor and on 
the opposite side see two nostrils between 
the floor and the edge of the tent, you 
know the camel is coming in. 

This bill, Mr. Chairman, is the camel’s 
nose under the tent. Just a simple little 
measure. Just a harmless little bill, but 
it is the camel’s nose; next will be the 
camel’s head. Soon the camel will be in 
the tent stamping out more of the free 
enterprise system, more of the great 
educational programs that have made 
this the greatest land in all history be- 
cause of this system of free enterprise, 
because of the system of education that 
has given everyone an opportunity who 
is willing to work for that opportunity. 

Federal assistance to education, or 
probably more properly called Federal 
intervention in our system of education, 
has been vigorously advocated by cer- 
tain groups who have been attempting 
to socialize our educational system, but 
thus far those who still believe in free 
enterprise, those who still believe in free- 
dom of education, those who still have 
fought the socialized system of educa- 
tion, have been able to ward it off. 

The history is clear in the minds of 
everyone. The first great proposal was 
Federal aid to education straight across 
the board. When it became apparent 
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that the socializers could not sell that to 
the American people, they proposed a 
plan to spend a billion or two dollars a 
year to build classrooms, and they fur- 
nished the Nation with so-called facts 
and figures demonstrating that only 
through Federal assistance would the lo- 
cal communities be able to keep up with 
the increasing need for school con- 
struction. 

When it became apparent that the 
local communities were meeting their 
own problems and their own respon- 
sibilities and doing it in the American 
way, the Federal help group began to 
slacken their propaganda campaign. 
Then along came sputnik. 

Sputnik gave the Socialists a new grip 
on life. They immediately conceived 
this as a great propaganda megaphone 
to sell to the American people this seri- 
ous, burning need for scientific educa- 
tion, for scientific scholarships, yes—for 
all kinds of scholarships for higher 
education. 

This bill is a tuned-down version of 
some of the more expanded bills offered 
before this Congress, but as I indicated 
at the outset, this is not the ultimate 
goal. This is only the nostril. Next 
comes the camel’s nose, his head, and 
next comes the camel. 

I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if it is schol- 
arships that we need, scholarships which 
will make it easier for the American 
youth to obtain higher education, or is 
it desire to obtain higher education that 
we need more of? 

I will grant that we have made it more 
difficult in recent years of ambitious 
young men and women who are com- 
pelled to work their own way through 
school to attend college. Through our 
labor laws we have made it necessary 
in many of the States for a young man 
to join the union before he can get a 
job. We have made it necessary for 
the employer to deduct a sizable share 
of his salary for unemployment and old- 
age retirement. We have made it more 
difficult for employers to hire additional 
help during summer months because of 
our laws throwing such employers into 
different brackets in the event they hire 
additional help, but in spite of these 
laws, college enrollment has increased 
1,352 percent between 1900 and 1957. 

In 1930 about the time that I finished 
college, only 12 young people out of each 
100 went to college. In 1957, 39 out of 
every 100 between the ages of 18 and 
21 were going to college. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no one who is 
more desirous of seeing every youth in 
America receive the greatest amount of 
high school and college education that 
is possible to provide than I. I served 
4 years on the board of regents of edu- 
cation in the State of South Dakota, 
handling all of the institutions of higher 
learning. We have in our State a large 
number of scholarship programs estab- 
lished by individuals and groups of indi- 
viduals. We have loan programs in each 
of our institutions to help boys and girls 
who need assistance through bad pe- 
riods, We have in this country a large 
number of foundations established as 
tax-exempt organizations by virtue of 
their beneficial purpose. Ambitious 
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young men and women who want an 
education can get it today without the 
need of grants from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, without the need of the Fed- 
eral Government going into this addi- 
tional Federal grant-in-aid program. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to Fed- 
eral aid to education, to Federal control 
and regulation of education, to socializ- 
ing our system of education at any level, 
whether it be on the elementary, high 
school, or college level. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
the bill now before the House to encour- 
age and assist in the expansion and im- 
provement of educational programs to 
meet critical national needs—H. R. 
13247—is one of the most meritorious 
and necessary pieces of legislation that 
has come before the Congress during this 
session. I commend most highly the 
Subcommittee on Education and Labor 
for the splendid work it has done in 
studying this important question and 
the drafting of this bill. 

The purpose of this bill is to assist in 
the improvement and strengthening of 
our educational system at all levels and 
to encourage able students to continue 
their education beyond high school. 

A primary objective of this bill is to 
strengthen our defense system by pro- 
viding an increased number of students 
in scientific and technical activities that 
have become so necessary in this ad- 
vanced age of scientific and technical 
advancement. 

Furthermore, the bill recognizes that 
there are other elements in our world- 
wide leadership that require intelligent 
and informed young men and women. 
As an illustration is the need for a 
study of languages so that we will not be 
lacking in our contacts with other na- 
tional groups. I can well understand 
the importance of this because it has 
been my privilege to attend as a repre- 
sentative of the United States many in- 
ternational conferences and many visi- 
tations to the countries of the world in 
matters concerning the interests of our 
Nation. It has been astonishing to learn 
of the ability of these leaders of other 
nations to converse with us in our own 
language. Our Nation is terribly delin- 
quent in this respect whenever it is nec- 
essary to talk with other nationals than 
our own. The use of interpreters is not 
always satisfactory. 

In addition to this, I have been 
astounded in my two visits to Russia to 
realize the extent to which that nation 
is preparing its young men and women 
to meet the challenge of the present age. 
In this matter of language, for instance, 
there are thousands of teachers who are 
teaching English to many thousands of 
students. And, in the scientific field, it 
is frightening to realize that Russian 
colleges are turning out each year many 
more thousands of engineers, scientists 
and technicians than we are. The dis- 
parity in the number is unbelievable ex- 
cept to those who have made a careful 
study of the subject. It is time we 
awakened and made amends for our 
neglect in this respect. 

I have noted by personal observation 
in Russia the vast program of education 
that is underway in that country. I 
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have seen it extending from the kinder- 
garten age to the college student. I 
shall never forget the scene of thousands 
of alert, energetic, and intelligent young 
men and women as they hurried from 
classroom to classroom in the University 
of Moscow. Twenty-three thousand 
students are gaining an education 
through this one college. And, through- 
out the land there are many more 
schools and colleges that are outstand- 
ing in the quality of their teachers and 
the instruction they are giving tu the 
youth of Russia. It is time that Amer- 
ica awakened to the necessity of meeting 
this challenge. 

If time and opportunity permitted, I 
would like to have expanded my warn- 
ing to America. This matter of educa- 
tion of Russian youths has lingered with 
me as one of the most lasting impres- 
sions that I brought back from my trips 
to Russia. 

And, as a further illustration of what 
is being done in Russia under its plan 
to educate for the future, I learned that 
whenever a young man or a young 
woman showed particular brightness 
that person was immediately singled out 
and pushed along to the highest possible 
degree of attainment. Every such one 
is looked upon as an asset of the state 
and accordingly raised to a point of 
greatest possible usefulness to the state. 
And, when you couple with this the 
knowledge that recognition above the 
average is given in that country on the 
basis of accomplishment and usefulness 
to the state, it can be readily seen that 
there is a terrific incentive to these 
young people to study and work in order 
= they may reach a higher social 
level. 

I have mentioned the situation as I 
have seen it in Russia only that my 
colleagues might realize that what we 
seek to do in this bill is the American 
‘way to meet the challenge that has been 
laid down by Russia. 

We have passed at this session of 
Congress an appropriation bill for de- 
fense of upward to $40 billion. It is 
the largest ever passed in a time of 
peace. Why have we done it? The 
answer is plain. We have done it to 
meet the military threat of Russia and 
to make certain our security as a Na- 
tion. It is right that we should do so. 
It is equally right and necessary that 
we build up and strengthen the knowl- 
edge of our oncoming youth so that they 
may meet the requirements of the fu- 
ture. We cannot afford to be delinquent 
in this important matter. We owe it to 
the people of this Nation to recognize 
and to respond to the obligation that is 
upon us. 

This bill is designed after careful study 
and consideration to accomplish the ob- 
jectives of this educational program by, 
first, establishing a limited program of 
Federal scholarships; second, establish- 
ing loan programs for students at institu- 
tions of higher education; third, provid- 
ing grants to States for strengthening 
science, mathematics, and modern for- 
eign-language instruction in public 
schools; fourth, establishing language in- 
stitutes and area centers to expand and 
improve the teaching of languages; fifth, 
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assisting in the expansion of graduate 
education; sixth, assisting in the im- 
provement of guidance, counseling, and 
testing programs; seventh, providing for 
research and experimentation in the use 
of television, radio, motion pictures, and 
related mediums for educational pur- 
poses; and, eighth, improvement of sta- 
tistical services of State educational 
agencies. 

America is confronted with a serious 
and continuing challenge in many fields. 
The challenge—in science, industry, Gov- 
ernment, military strength, international 
relations—stems from the forces of to- 
talitarianism. The challenge, as well as 
our own goal of enlargement of life for 
each individual, requires the fullest pos- 
sible development of the talents of our 
young people. American education, 
therefore, bears a grave responsibility in 
our times. 

It is no exaggeration to say that Amer- 
ica’s progress in many fields of endeavor 
in the years ahead—in fact, the very sur- 
vival of our free country—may depend in 
large part upon the education we provide 
for our young people now. 

We are all aware that there are many 
bright young people in our midst who 
need financial help to meet the expenses 
of higher education. Many considera- 
tions arising from family conditions pre- 
vent them from attending college. The 
loss is not only to them, but it is also a 
loss to the Nation not to have the benefit 
of what they could mean in building a 
strong and intelligent America. 

This bill provides ways and means that 
help can be extended. These provisions 
have been well prepared. They are con- 
servative and sound. The purpose is 
good, and our duty is plain. 

The bill deserves the approval of both 
Houses of Congress and the President. 
It is my understanding that the Presi- 
dent has already committed himself to 
the bill with certain amendments that 
are generally agreed upon. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. THOMPSON]. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks immediately following the remarks 
of the gentleman from New Jersey. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield. 

Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks immediately following the re- 
marks of the gentleman from New 
Jersey. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, to prevent any misunder- 
standing, I want to discuss one title of 
this bill, H. R. 13247, which I consider 
to be of vital importance to the successful 
operation of the scholarship provisions 
and those for strengthening science and 
mathematics in our schools. Title VIL 
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of the bill deals with the improvement of 
guidance services. 

In making a national scholarship pro- 
gram effective, the early identification of 
the gifted students is essential. Early 
identification of talented students in the 
secondary schools enables teachers, stu- 
dents, and parents to plan courses of 
study that will challenge the talent of 
each student and assure that the student 
meets college-entrance requirements. 
Unless the work prior to entering col- 
lege has been of the right kind, content, 
and quality, students cannot take full 
advantage of the opportunities of higher 
education. 

Assisting the student in choosing the 
right field for his life’s work is a prime 
objective of good guidance. The sig- 
nificance of this choice to the student 
himself and to the Nation contributes to 
the basic goals of the bill. The invigor- 
ating effect of having made a wise choice 
of a career adds purpose and persistence 
to his further education. 

The benefits from testing, guidance, 
and counseling are not merely a matter 
of opinion. Scientifically conducted 
studies prove conclusively that students 
who have had the benefits of guidance 
services in high schools make better 
marks than those who have not had 
guidance from a trained counselor by 
more than 2% to 1. Furthermore, they 
enter college in larger numbers and re- 
ceive college degrees in 242 times as 
many cases. 

This title of H. R. 13247 provides for 
grants to the States to enable the State 
educational agency, in accordance with 
a State plan, to establish, maintain, and 
improve programs of testing, counseling, 
and guidance in the secondary schools 
of the State. The Federal grants, al- 
lotted to the States on the basis of the 
relative school-age populations, will 
equal the full cost of the State’s pro- 
grams for the first year, and 50 percent 
of the cost of the programs for each of 
the three succeeding years. No State 
allotment will be less than $20,000 for 
any fiscal year. Not in excess of 2 per- 
cent of the total appropriation will be 
reserved by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for the use of Territories and pos- 
sessions for these purposes. 

It is a well-known fact that we have 
in this Nation a serious loss of talent be- 
cause many students who could bene- 
fit from further education drop out of 
school short of reaching their optimum 
level of achievement. Even more dis- 
turbing is the waste which occurs among 
the more able students. Approximately 
one-half of all high-ability students fail 
to complete a level of educational at- 
tainment commensurate with their abil- 
ities. It is also known that adequate 
testing, counseling, and guidance can 
make a significant contribution to the 
identification and educational develop- 
ment of all high school students, but 
particularly those in the more able 
category. 

It is estimated that not more than one- 
half of the high-school students in the 
United States are provided with the serv- 
ices of a well-known counseling pro- 
gram. Contributing to this situation is 
a severe shortage of qualified guidance 
personnel. While there is a wide varia- 
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tion from school to school and from State 
to State in the distribution of counseling 
personnel employed, in the extent of 
counselor preparation, and in the num- 
ber of students which each counselor 
must serve, altogether the Nation's 
schools now employ approximately 26,- 
000 counselors, including both full-time 
and part-time personnel. However, in 
terms of full-time equivalence, there are 
only approximately 11,000. The best 
current estimates put the need at ap- 
proximately 15,000 additional counselors 
in the public high schools alone, if these 
services are to be provided on an ade- 
quate basis. 

A total of 41 States employ some per- 
sonnel charged with counseling and 
guidance responsibilities. However, the 
State departments at this time generally 
are not staffed sufficiently to provide the 
professional leadership, consultative 
services, research, and publications 
which are required to promote the neces- 
sary expansion and improvement of 
guidance services in the local schools. 
The 41-State programs employ a total of 
only 63 persons, counting both full-time 
and part-time personnel, who are re- 
sponsible for giving professional leader- 
ship for these services. 

The program authorized by title VII of 
this bill is twofold. Appropriations of 
$15 million are authorized for each of 4 
succeeding fiscal years for grants to the 
States to enable the States to support 
their programs. The second phase of 
this program is the establishment of in- 
stitutes. Institutions of higher educa- 
tion with personnel for the training of 
testing, counseling, and guidance person- 
nel will be invited to submit a plan for the 
operation of the institutes. 

Taking geographical needs into ac- 
count, those institutions best equipped 
and most proficient to perform the train- 
ing mission will be selected. Enrollees 
for the institutes will be selected from 
persons employed or to be employed in 
full- or part-time guidance and counsel- 
ing capacities in public-school systems. 
The selection and number of persons to 
attend each institute will be determined 
by the institution of higher education 
operating the institute. 

FACTS RELATIVE TO TITLE VII 


A 1957 Office of Education survey of 
State departments of education revealed 
that in two-thirds of the States inade- 
quate staffs and insufficient funds at both 
the State and local levels were the great- 
est deterrents to providing adequate 
guidance services. 

A‘ the close of the 1957-58 school year 
there were about 22,330 counselors as- 
signed time in our public high schools 
but 11,056 or about 50 percent were work- 
ing less than half time as counselors; 
6,290 or about 28 percent were working 
as full-time counselors. A full-time 
equivalent of about 12,800 counselors 
were available where at least 26,000 were 
needed for adequate staffing. 

There is a wide variation in numbers 
of counselors from State to State. Over 
51 percent of the counselors in the United 
States are in the seven States of Califor- 
nia, New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, and Illinois, 
which have 37.5 percent of the school- 
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age population. There are on the other 
end of the scale 24 States which account 
for only 12.5 percent of the counselors 
but have 21.6 percent of the school-age 
population. 

Approximately 40 percent—223 insti- 
tutions—of the institutions of higher 
learning offering a graduate degree re- 
port having a curriculum for the prepa- 
ration of guidance and student personnel 
workers. In 1957, 132 of these institu- 
tions graduated 1,878 students in this 
field. At the same time 106 of these in- 
stitutions had 3,232 requests for place- 
ment. 

Among the top 25 percent of our high 
school students as many as 1 in ~ do not 
graduate from high schools. 

Out of each 100 high school graduates 
in the top 25 percent only 56 enter 
college. 

Less than one-half of those who enter 
engineering schools graduate with a de- 
gree in engineering. 

At the present only 4 out of 5 students 
in the top quarter of their class finish 
high school. Only 2 out of 5 in the top 
quarter go on to college. Many with 
high potential simply do not enroll in 
college preparatory programs. In order 
to recoup this loss of potential talent it 
is proposed that statewide testing start 
at the 8th or 9th grade level rather than 
12th. This would help insure that the 
ablest students do not drop out of school 
and that they take the kind of courses 
necessary for college entrance. 

In January 1958 there were 31 state- 
wide testing programs representing the 
work of 24 State agencies in 17 States 
and two Territories. In 25 of these pro- 
grams tests were available for grade 7 
or higher. Twenty-eight State depart- 
ments of education provide consultant 
and advisory testing services to public 
schools, eight provide scoring services, 
and 12 provide test materials. Twenty- 
two colleges and universities provide con- 
sultant and advisory services, 20 scoring 
services and 18 test materials. 

By using test results in conjunction 
with previous school achievement it is 
possible to predict that those identified as 
the most able—upper 20 percent—will 
succeed in college in more than 9 out of 
10 cases. It has also been shown 
that substantial predictions of college 
achievement can be made from ninth 
grade test results. 

Students who have had the benefit of 
guidance services in high school make 
honor marks more often—27 to 10—enter 
college in larger numbers—53 to 36—and 
receive college degrees in two and a half 
times as many cases as those who have 
not had guidance from a trained coun- 
selor. 

Students generally recognize the need 
for counseling. One survey of over 1,- 
200 students revealed that only four in- 
dicated no need for counseling. In an- 
other study the students expresed the 
need for counseling and preferred coun- 
selors to parents and teachers for help 
with problems dealing with goals. 

Arthur A. Hitchcock, executive secre- 
tary of the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association, stated: 

Guidance is important in the schools, but 
moe goes into the roots of this 

ation, 
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In its recent statement of policy concern- 
ing the Nation’s human resources problems, 
the American Personnel and Guidance Asso- 
ciation endeavored to point out the signi- 
ficance of good guidance services to the basic 
values of this Nation in the statement that 
freedom of choice can “be enriched through 
the educational process, for persons can grow 
to the height of their potentialities when (1) 
they know of their potentialities, interest, 
and values; (2) they have the opportunity 
to develop them through education; (3) they 
know about the complex rapidly changing 
career picture; (4) they are motivated to de- 
velop their potentialities and to relate them 
to the opportunities in our society.” 

In placing the development of individuals 
in a democratic society in its setting of free- 
dom to choose one’s career, the statement 
reads: 

“This generation has been called upon to 
make a decision that will shape the destinies 
of many future generations. At the heart of 
this decision lies one of this Nation's basic 
freedoms—freedom of choice.” 


The Rockefeller Report on Education, 
Special Studies Project Report V, Double- 
day & Co., Inc., Garden City, New York, 
1958, pages 29-30, read as follows: 


Any educational system is, among other 
things, a great sorting out process. One of its 
most important goals is to identify and guide 
able students and to challenge each student 
to develop his capacities to the utmost. 

There is overwhelming evidence of a deter- 
mination on the part of the American people 
that the sorting out process be carried out 
mercifully and generously, rather than ruth- 
lessly, rigidly, or mechanically. But it has 
sometimes seemed that rather than admit 
differences in talent—or at least taking re- 
sponsibility for assessing it—we prefer to 
accept mediocrity. 

In recent months there has been much dis- 
cussion of large-scale testing programs for 
the purpose of identifying talent. Used with 
a sound understanding of their strengths and 
limitations, present testing procedures can 
contribute significantly to a program of 
talent identification. When large numbers 
are involved, tests may uncover talent that 
would otherwise go unnoticed. And even 
when large numbers are not involved, a par- 
ticular youngster’s aptitude may be such as 
to defy easy diagnosis and may escape the 
attention of all but the keenest of teachers. 

But testing procedures unwisely used can 
do harm, A few basic considerations with 
respect to them must be understood. 

First, tests are most effective in measuring 
academic aptitude and achievement. There 
are certain other kinds of aptitude and 
achievement that they can measure, but with 
less assurance. And there are many kinds 
of talent that must go unmeasured because 
no adequate measuring instruments exist. 
In short, the tests are effective on a limited 
front. Decisions based on test scores must 
be made with the awareness of the impon- 
derables in human behavior. We cannot 
measure the rare qualities of character that 
are a necessary ingredient of great perform- 
ance. We cannot measure aspiration or pur- 
pose. We cannot measure courage, vitality, 
or determination. 

Second, no single test should become a 
basis for important decisions. A series of 
scores obtained over the years enable teach- 
ers to achieve a reliable perspective on the 
young person’s aptitudes, and minimizes the 
possibility of false diagnosis. 

Third, test scores are one kind of data to 
be placed alongside other kinds of data. The 
test score is not to be worshiped as a datum 
so decisive that it alone can be used to settle 
an individual's fate; it is a highly useful 
addition to other data but should not replace 
them. Unfortunately, the most powerful in- 
fluence making for excessive dependence on 
test scores is the willingness of aduits to 
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evade their responsibility for complex and 
difficult decisions concerning the child. The 
test score should be regarded as an aid in 
making—not a device for evading—such 
decisions. 


The Rockefeller Report on Education, 
Special Studies Project Report V, Rocke- 
feller Brothers Fund, Doubleday & Co., 
Inc., Garden City, N. Y., 1958, page 30, 
read as follows: 


The identification of talent (through test- 
ing procedures) is no more than the first 
step. It should be only part of a strong 
guidance program. The word guidance has 
a variety of meanings; we use it here to 
mean advice concerning the young person's 
educational problems and the most appro- 
priate course of study for him. It cannot 
be emphasized too strongly that such guid- 
ance is essential to the success of our sys- 
tem. As many teachers as possible should 
be trained to take part in it. As many high 
schools as possible should have special 
guidance officers to supplement the teach- 
ers where greater technical knowledge is 
required. 

The objective of all educational guidance 
should be to stimulate the individual to 
make the most of his potentialities. The 
fact that a substantial fraction of the top 
quarter of high school graduates fail to go 
on to college is a startling indictment of our 
guidance system. It is not surprising that 
teachers, trained as they are to deal protec- 
tively and helpfully toward young people, 
should focus a major portion of their guid- 
ance efforts on those who seem most in need 
of help, such as the retarded and the delin- 
quents. But there are students at the high 
end of the scale who present an equally 
great problem as far ts their own self-ful- 
fillment is concerned and an even greater 
problem as far as society is concerned. 
Within the framework of concern for all, 
guidance should give particular attention to 
able students. 

The general academic capacity of students 
should be at least tentatively identified by 
the eighth grade as the result of repeated 
testings and classroom performance in the 
elementary grades. An adequate guidance 
system would insure that each student 
would then be exposed to the sort of program 
that will develop to the full the gifts which 
he possesses, 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. As I under- 
stand, the title to which the gentleman 
refers actually has no necessary connec- 
tion with the scholarship or loan pro- 
gram; in other words, the boys who par- 
ticipate in the program supposedly have 
already had their guidance and counsel- 
ing. Am I right? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. 
Those who have any guidance available 


to them now. Of course, this cannot af- 
fect the group of high school seniors for 
next year. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. That is what I 
am getting at. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. That 
is quite so. 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. In other words, 
what you are doing is trying to develop 
a program so that in our future years 
even more pupils will be ready and avail- 
able to participate in the program. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. We 
want them available at the earliest pos- 
sible date. In answer to those who op- 
posed the rule in the debate it might be 
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pointed out that this bill is replete with 
help for high school students. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Sartor], raised a question which 
was not fully answered. The answer is 
simply that the experience with young- 
sters who have won national science 
scholarships and national merit scholar- 
ships is that better than 60 percent 
studied mathematics and science. So 
there is a natural gravitation to these 
fields. 

Mr. Chairman, title VIII of H. R. 
13247 provides for research and experi- 
mentation in more effective utilization 
of the communications mediums for edu- 
cational purposes. It is a program de- 
signed to produce an overall attack on 
the problems of utilizing mass mediums 
in the educational process. First of all, 
it will provide an evaluation of what has 
already been accomplished through the 
efforts of the numerous public and pri- 
vate agencies which have pioneered this 
work. Second, it will identify the direc- 
tions which seem most likely to prove 
fruitful in future study and experimen- 
tation. Third, and most important of 
all, it will produce scientific evidence as 
to the efficacy of utilizing mass mediums 
in education for the use of all those con- 
cerned with education—both profession- 
ally and as citizens—and for making 
plans for the further development of our 
educational system. 

This provision of the bill, in the opin- 
ion of those who have given it careful 
study, would aid in making available to 
schools and those concerned with educa- 
tion for wide use the great wealth of 
modern teaching tools and materials 
which are being developed as our com- 
munications skills and techniques are 
progressing. We have need to harness 
these skills and techniques to utilize 
their potential for education. 

We, as a people, believe that America’s 
best hopes depend upon her human 
rather than natural resources and this is 
one of the reasons we are committed to 
universal education. To strengthen our 
human resources, to make the most of 
our greatest asset, the youth of America, 
we need the kind of educational experi- 
ence that will increase the use of human 
intelligence. We need the fullest pos- 
sible development of the capacity to 
think, to reflect, to weigh and judge, to 
make choices among alternatives and to 
foresee the results of these choices. We 
fully realize, however, that no matter 
how good the equipment and material is, 
it is the teacher who finally determines 
the quality of the learning experience, by 
his or her use of the teaching tools. It 
is necessary to make provision of equip- 
ment and materials and it is also essen- 
tial through demonstration and teacher 
training to insure highest efficiency in 
using equipment and materials. 


FACTS RELATIVE TO TITLE VIII 


Amount of appropriation under title 
VIII, section 801—$2 million for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1959, and for 
each of the 3 succeeding fiscal years. 

Number of educational television sta- 
tions in the United States—33 now in 
gaa 7 building, 33 in planning 

ge. 
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First filmed course in physics has been 
used successfully in more than 400 
schools, according to testimony of Mau- 
rice B. Mitchell, of Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica Films. 

Total number of titles of films made 
expressly for classroom use at all grade 
levels is now 4,000—testimony of Mau- 
rice B. Mitchell before the Education 
and Labor Committee. 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission set aside 242 channels—now 
255—for the exclusive use of noncom- 
mercial educational television—repre- 
senting approximately 12 percent of all 
channels available for television use in 
the United States—in its report and or- 
der, dated April 14, 1952. 

The following is a list of 70 cities 
which have educational television sta- 
tions either in operation, building, or in 
planning: Houston, Lansing, Pittsburgh, 
Madison, San Francisco, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, Lincoln, Seattle, Mumford, Ala., 
Chapel Hil, Birmingham, Boston, 
Champaign, Miami, Chicago, Detroit, 
Denver, Columbus, Oklahoma City, Mon- 
roe, La., Memphis, Andalusia, Ala., New 
Orleans, Philadelphia, Salt Lake City, 
Minneapolis, Atlanta, Milwaukee, San 
Juan, P. R., Oxford, Ohio, Athens, Ga., 
Corvallis, Oreg., Nashville, Dallas, Tulsa, 
San Antonio-Austin, Fayetteville, Ark., 
Jacksonville, Tampa-St. Petersburg, Al- 
buquerque, Tuscon, Ariz., Phoenix, Pull- 
man, Wash. Toledo, Portland, Oreg., 
Dayton, Ohio, Little Rock, Ark., Denton, 
Tex., Durham, N. H., Vermillion, S. Dak., 
Orono, Maine, Grand Forks, N. Dak., 
Pueblo, Colo., Boseman, Mont., Duluth- 
Superior, Tallahassee, Missoula, Mont., 
State College, Miss., Charleston, S. C. 
Roswell, N. Mex., El Paso, Amarillo, Fort 
Collins, Colo., Brookings, Laramie, Wyo., 
Las Vegas, Nev., Savannah, Boise, Idaho, 
and Sacramento, Calif. 

Educational television stations are 
noncommercial, nonprofit, and prohib- 
ited by Federal regulation from selling 
air time. They are locally owned and 
operated by educational institutions and 
organizations. These stations fall into 
three categories: (a) University sta- 
tions, (b) community stations, and (c) 
State networks. 

There are over 50 million people living 
in the coverage areas of the 33 existing 
educational television stations. 

More than 100 institutions of higher 
education are now broadcasting non- 
credit courses over commercial stations 
throughout the country, and about 50 
public, private, and parochial schools, 
county and State boards of education, 
and community educational television 
councils or groups are telecasting edu- 
cational programs. Courses for credit 
have been telecast by more than 40 in- 
stitutions of higher education over com- 
mercial stations. Today, about 2 dozen 
such institutions are conducting credit 
courses over noncommercial television 
stations. Educational stations alone 
this year are conducting almost 200 reg- 
ular courses for high school or college 
credit. 

At the elementary and secondary 
levels we find open circuit telecasting in 
almost every type of course: Arithmetic, 
English, reading, nature study, general 
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science, physics, history, health, algebra, 
geometry, art, trigonometry, chemistry, 
spelling, music, modern languages, and 
driver education. Alabama, Nebraska, 
North Carolina, and Oklahoma are oper- 
ating on a statewide basis, while im- 
portant projects are underway in At- 
lanta, Boston, Cincinnati, Detroit, Mil- 
waukee, Norfolk, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, and St. Louis. 

Educational television closed-circuit 
operations on a limited basis are taking 
place in dozens of cities. The most 
comprehensive closed-circuit operation 
is in Washington County, Md., where a 
5-year experimental project is underway 
involving over 12,000 pupils in 14 schools. 
Before the experiment is over, it will 
eventually cover all 48 of Washington 
County’s public schools and their 18,000 
pupils. The Fund for the Advancement 
of Education made the grant in support 
of the whole operation. 

Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Chairman, I 
support and urge the passage of H. R. 
13247, the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958. 

I have long been concerned about the 
neglect of our manpower potential and 
on February 6, 1957, I introduced H. R. 
4490, the Federal Scholarship Act. As 
I stated at the committee hearings, I 
believe this is one of our most pressing 
problems as a Nation, and I hope this 
legislation will become the law of the 
land before the Congress adjourns. 

We have a great source of talent that 
is not going to be of any use to us un- 
less we can train it to its fullest capacity. 
There are some 15 million Americans 
of college age in these United States. 
Of these, I might add that over 200 
thousand of these young people are in 
my State—the State of New Jersey. In 
some cases, the families have incomes 
that can well provide for their college 
education. But, unfortunately, there 
are thousands of capable young people 
to whom the doors of higher learning 
will be shut because they do not have the 
financial means of getting a college edu- 
cation. Recently the College Entrance 
and Examination Board together with 
the National Science Foundation pub- 
lished a joint report that revealed this 
shocking fact—each year between 60,000 
and 100,000 students of exceptional 
ability are prevented from entering col- 
lege because of insufficient financial re- 
sources. Another suryey shows that 7 
out of 10 capable students cannot finish 
their college courses because of low 
family incomes. 

What a tremendous loss. What a 
needless waste. It is hard to believe that 
a Nation as rich as ours, a Nation that 
extends financial assistance to the tune 
of billions of dollars to people of other 
lands must stand by and see its own 
youth so neglected. How long shall we 
be able to afford this extravagance in 
our manpower resources? 

I need not take time to enumerate 
the shortages that exist in our vital pro- 
fessions, such as the shortage of scien- 
tists, mathematicians, physicists. This 
is only one phase of the tremendous lack 
of qualified personnel in many fields. I 
do not think that we should have a Fed- 
eral system of student assistance merely 
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to alleviate the shortages in science and 
technology alone, although at the mo- 
ment this is a most pressing need. The 
shortages of teachers, at the elementary, 
secondary, and college level is as fright- 
ening as any other fact in our deficit of 
trained personnel. We must help the 
many thousands of capable young Amer- 
icans to be educated for all the fields of 
endeavor for which they have been par- 
ticularly endowed. We do not live in a 
static society and neither do we have a 
static population. America has as much 
need of the trained artist, the trained 
researcher, the trained statesman as she 
has of those who will maintain her de- 
fense, both on land, sea, and in outer 
space. But it will be impossible for us 
to fill all of these needs if we ignore the 
fact that financial need is limiting the 
opportunity of our youth, for the kind 
of education they deserve. 

In July 1957 the President’s Committee 
on Education Beyond the High School 
presented its second report to the Presi- 
dent. In this report, the committee 
listed those problems of higher educa- 
tion that were most urgently in need of 
action. The first of these problems was 
the shortage of teachers—what the com- 
mittee termed as “the most critical bot- 
tleneck to the expansion and improve- 
ment of education in the United States.” 
The second most outstanding problem 
in higher education named by the com- 
mittee was financial assistance to col- 
lege students. The committee’s report 
gives an estimate of the actual amount 
of scholarship money that is available. 
In 1955 over $55 million was available 
for scholarships: $35 million through 
the colleges, $10 million through cor- 
porations and foundations sending se- 
lected individuals to colleges and about 
$10 million in various State programs. 
These figures included students studying 
on the G. I. bill. To these 1955 esti- 
mates can be added, the committee 
points out, the National Merit Scholar- 
ship program, increases in scholarship 
assistance by such States as New York, 
California and possible other States, 
and the natural growth in scholarship 
funds. Omitting Federal funds, the 
President’s Committee on Education Be- 
yond the High School estimates the 
available scholarship total at roughly 
$60 million. 

How real is this need for scholarships? 
I feel that the need for financial assist- 
ance to our college students is more 
acute now than it has ever been in the 
past. We are all familiar with the ris- 
ing costs of living, and this rise too is 
as prevalent in the maintenance of our 
colleges and universities as it is in any 
phase of our lives. A recent study pub- 
lished by the United States Office of 
Education points out that the average 
cost of attending college for 1956-57 
amounted to $1,500 per year in public 
institutions and $2,000 per year in pri- 
vate institutions. We are told also of 
the great number of scholarships that 
are available in colleges and universi- 
ties. Industry has come forth also to 
help finance the college education of 
many of our most promising young 
people. But is this enough? Let us re- 
view briefly, for a moment the kind and 
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amount of scholarships that are avail- 
able to the prospective college student. 

Again I should like to quote the sec- 
ond report of the Committee on Educa- 
tion Beyond the High School, for it goes 
on to say that according to a recent sur- 
vey covering 147 representative public 
and private colleges during a period of 
1950-54: 

Nearly two-thirds of all scholarships paid 
less than 20 percent of the total college ex- 
penses of the scholarship holders. 


In this survey, graduates reported a 
median total 4-year expenditure of 
$5,020 of which only 6.4 percent, or $420 
came from scholarship funds. 

Here we can see how inadequate pres- 
ent scholarships tend to be. In my own 
State of New Jersey, according to bulle- 
tins published by the United States Office 
of Education in 1957, 28 colleges and 
universities offered in 1955-56, a total 
of 4,515 undergraduate scholarships 
amounting to $1,765,323 and 11 colleges 
and universities in 1955-56 offered 454 
graduate fellowships amounting to 
$598,918. For the undergraduate, the 
amount received was roughly under $400 
a year. When we consider the com- 
parative cost of college which is esti- 
mated from $1,500 to $2,000 a year, for 
the undergraduate, we can see how diffi- 
cult it is for a student to finance his 
college education. And these meager 
amounts are available only for those who 
have been fortunate enough to win 
a scholarship. Thousands of others 
throughout our Nation are mentally 
capable but have not had the oppor- 
tunity of even winning a college scholar- 
ship. The educational opportunities of 
our promising young people would be 
greatly enlarged by the programs estab- 
lished by this bill. The amount to be 
distributed to the States on the basis of 
each State’s proportionate share of 18 
to 21-year-old population will support an 
estimated 21,000 scholarships. The loan 
program, whereby a student may borrow 
a total of $5,000, will enable many thou- 
sands of young people to get educations 
which, otherwise, they would be unable 
to finance. It is in the national interest 
that higher education should be available 
to all who can profit from it, regardless 
of economic status. The loan program 
will make it possible for deserving stu- 
dents to enter upon and complete a pro- 
gram of education at the higher level 
and thus afford the fullest utilization of 
our most precious resource—talented 
youth. 

Similarly, the other important fea- 
tures of this legislation are designed to 
enable us to help improve American 
education at critical points. The very 
security of the Nation depends on the 
education and technical training of our 
manpower. We cannot maintain our 
position of leadership in the Free World 
without more and better education. The 
Elliott bill will considerably strengthen 
our educational structure, and thereby 
help to fortify our future security and 
well-being. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958 now before us because I 
am of the opinion that it will help meet 
two of the most critical problems facing 
our Nation today: the serious and grow- 
ing shortage in the teaching and in the 
science professions. 

Before the end of World War II and 
for more than a decade since its end 
school administrators, educators, and 
public spirited citizens have been com- 
plaining of the desperate shortage of 
teachers. That shortage has not di- 
minished in the intervening years, but 
has grown and continued to grow. But 
convinced as we are of the need for 
correcting this shortage, no legislation 
has been passed to help meet the short- 


age. 

Despite the fact that for some years 
our attention has been focused on the 
critical shortage of teachers, I doubt 
seriously if the real implications of this 
searcity was felt until last fall when the 
dramatic launching of the Russian Sput- 
niks awakened the American people to 
the imperative urgency of strengthening 
and encouraging American education in 
the fields of science, mathematics, and 
foreign languages. In the light of the 
current serious crisis in the Middle East 
the fundamental purpose and need for 
this legislation, it seems to me, is em- 
phatically underscored. In my opinion, 
it is one of the most significant measures 
to come before the Congress this session, 
for its enactment will provide an urgent- 
ly needed impetus to our Nation’s educa- 
tional program. 

The fact that the scholarship pro- 
grams which exist today in our insti- 
tutions of higher learning are clearly 
inadequate to take care of the capable 
and talented student who needs financial 
aid in order to continue his education 
has been demonstrated beyond a doubt 
by studies of the United States Office of 
Education. The fact that thousands of 
our capable students each year do not 
continue their education beyond high 
school represents an entirely unneces- 
sary and tragic waste of intellectual re- 
sources and potentially valuable man- 
power—a resource which never before in 
our Nation’s history has been so vital to 
our security. Indeed, the loss of this 
talent today could well mean the differ- 
ence between survival and destruction. 

I believe that the Federal scholarship 
and student loan programs, as is en- 
vigaged in this bill, are necessary to in- 
sure that the academically talented con- 
tinue their education and to provide new 
incentives to those students who have 
not even dared to consider college as 
within the realm of possibility. 

While this measure stresses the need 
for meeting specific demands of the 
future by elevating the quantity as well 
as quality of talented individuals, it 
does not lose sight of the basic demo- 
cratic principle of equality of educational 
opportunity. 

Mr. Speaker, this measure represents 
our best hope for effective legislative 
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action to advance American education 
and I earnestly hope this body will ap- 
prove it forthwith. The hour is late. 
If we adjourn this session without a con- 
structive Federal-aid-to-education pro- 
posal, we will have failed the American 
people. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Dela- 
ware [Mr. HASKELL]. 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H. R. 13247, the National 
Defense Education Act. I would like to 
call the special attention of the House to 
section 3 of this bill dealing with student 
loans, but before I do that I would like 
to clear up any misunderstanding by 
saying that if this bill is passed as it is 
expected to be amended it will be about 
$125 million below the present budget of 
the President. 

Let me say also that I believe pres- 
ently as the result of sitting through 
these hearings that our educational sys- 
tem in this country is in some trouble. 
Second, I believe that the quantity and 
quality of the Soviet educational system 
is improving at a rapid rate; and, fur- 
ther, that if the people of the United 
States fail to meet this competition, 10 
years from now it will be too late. 

There is a definite belief, I am certain, 
on the part of every member of the sub- 
committee that the real job in education 
is to be done at the local level, and this 
is where we want to keep it. 

In the matter of construction and the 
salaries of our teachers there is no ques- 
tion in anybody’s mind that these things 
are important and affect both the quan- 
tity and quality of our teachers. If our 
local leadership fails to respond and 
understand this we will not solve our 
educational program. We tried to figure 
how on a national level in a Federal bill 
we could come up with some help in the 
field of education, and I think under the 
chairmanship of the gentleman from 
Alabama the committee has done a very 
good job. 

That there is a definite need for such 
a loan program as provided in this bill 
is borne out by a recent study under- 
taken by the United States Office of 
Education. According to that study, of 
the 1,746 colleges and universities which 
submitted information, 704 institutions, 
or 47.4 percent, lack loan resources. 

The institutions of higher education 
which reported no available loan funds 
enrolled approximately 30 percent of the 
Nation’s full-time college enrollment. 
But the primary fact is that almost all 
loan funds are inadequate to put a boy 
through college. The loan funds are 
limited in time, in interest rate, or in 
use; and what we are trying to do in this 
bill is to make it possible through a loan 
a boy or girl to get a college educa- 

on. 

We think this is a very important 
thing not only as a method but in effect 
that the person has to have the motiva- 
tion and the gumption to want to be 
willing to take a chance; that he is going 
to be able to pay back that loan and 
have the courage to take that responsi- 
bility. We think that is the American 
way and a good way to do it. 

Mr. CRAMER. I want to congratu- 
late the gentleman for his fine state- 
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ment. I, too, introduced a bill in regard 
to scholarship loans. Could the gentle- 
man, in explaining this section, explain 
further the thinking of the committee 
as to why both a loan section and a 
grant section are justified rather than 
just a loan section itself? I understand 
that it is partially because it is consid- 
ered as an incentive, but does not the 
gentleman believe that a loan is an ade- 
quate incentive to a person who really 
wants to get an education and that they 
are the ones we really want to encour- 
age? 

Mr. HASKELL. I think that is true. 
I think the loan section, which is, of 
course, the larger portion of this bill as it 
will come out, will do the major part of 
the job in terms of straight merit and 
ability and then the need for scholar- 
ships. But, this is a matter of opinion. 
I cannot give you an answer except that 
those are the facts. 

Mr. CRAMER. Will the gentleman 
also touch on the question of whether or 
not the amendments proposed by the 
committee would at all reduce the grant 
section of the bill? 

Mr. HASKELL. Yes, it will cut it in 
two. 

Mr. CRAMER, I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HASKELL. I would like to go on. 

It has been argued that there is plenty 
of financial aid to college students avail- 
able from private, State, and Federal 
sources. Let me point out that three- 
fourths of the 237,000 scholarships 
awarded by colleges and universities in 
1955-56 were less than $375. Nearly 
two-thirds of all scholarships pay less 
than 20 percent of the total costs. 

Some very learned gentlemen testified 
before the Education Committee on this 
provision in the bill. Dr. L. A. Du- 
Bridge, president of the California In- 
stitute of Technology, said in testi- 
mony: 

There are quite a number of people who 
feel, and I share the feeling, that one should 
not go too far in making gifts to students 
but one should give students a feeling of 
responsibility that they are making an in- 
vestment in their own future when they 
go on to a college or university. So I feel we 
should encourage students to borrow the 
money which they need to finance their own 
higher education because they and their 
families will profit from this experience in 
later years and will be able to return the 
investment that has been made. 


Mr. Phillip Coombs, director and sec- 
retary of the Ford Foundation’s Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, 
stated: 


A loan program should aim to improve 
educational opportunities for any young per- 
son, not simply the ablest, who desires to 
go beyond high school and who is capable 
of gaining admission to a qualified institu- 
tion of higher education. The main ad- 
vantage of a Federal loan program is the 
possible liberality of its terms in contrast 
to commercial loans, and the abundance of 
loan funds that could be made available in 
contrast to those now available through the 
colleges. 


Let me explain briefly what the loan 
fund does. The Federal Government is 
to put up 80 percent of the fund into 
what amounts to a trust fund and the 
institution would put up 20 percent into 
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this fund, which is not to be com- 
mingled with the funds of the institu- 
tion. This fund would be administered 
solely by the institution. When we had 
the people down from Harvard and 
Michigan and other institutions work- 
ing on this bill over at HEW, the one 
thing that they all said should be done 
was that the institutions should admin- 
ister the loan fund, because they are 
closer to the boy; they can watch him; 
they can aim the fund at the students 
that have the most ability and that can 
do the job. And, I think this is an ex- 
tremely important section of the loan 
bill. 

Now, after all that happens, you loan 
at the 2 percent interest rate while he 
is in college. This goes for the gradu- 
ate student as well. As you know, this 
is the critical area. This 2 percent con- 
tinues 1 year after the man leaves col- 
lege. We loan up to $1,000 a year with 
a maximum limitation of $5,000. After 
he is out of college for 1 year the in- 
terest rate goes up to 4 percent. He 
can pay it off quicker or slower, but he 
can have 10 years to make that payment. 
I talked to Dr. Killian, Special Assistant 
to the President. A number of us went 
over there, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. GRIFFIN], the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. McInrosu], and I. He 
had an experience at M. I. T, where 
they have been loaning since 1930 up to 
$1,300 a year per student and he says 
that they lost less than 0.002 percent of 
the funds; that is, that which was not 
repaid. The best guess we can get on 
repayment of these funds is that the 
worst loss would be around 3 or 4 per- 
cent. So the Federal Government, in 
the long pull, does not stand to lose a 
great deal of money under this loan pro- 
gram. 

Another president of a great university 
said this. He said that they found that 
the students who had gone to the uni- 
versity on scholarships, as contrasted to 
those who had been fortunate enough 
to pay their own way, those who had 
gone to the university on the loan basis 
alone, had closer ties and a greater sense 
of responsibility as far as the univer- 
sity was concerned than any of the other 
groups. 

So I plead with you and say that this 
is an excellent section of the bill. In 
terms of dollars, in answer to the ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Connecticut 
earlier, it is possible that if we take $600 
as the average loan, 83,000 students 
would benefit from the loan assistance 
in the first year and during the next 3 
years 125,000 students would benefit un- 
der the program. 

An excellent precedent for a program 
of Federal assistance to student loan 
funds has been established by the Fe- 
deral Government’s student war loan 
program, 1942 to 1944, which made sig- 
nificant contributions to the war effort 
by helping to supplement the Nation’s 
vital manpower resources. The experi- 
ence of loss was that it was very low. I 
think it was 4 percent, as I remember, of 
loans that were not repaid. But they 
graduated 4,187 engineers, 3,699 doc- 
tors, 1,040 dentists, 942 chemists, and 
others. 
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In any program of this type it is im- 
portant that we realize the risk of loss to 
the Treasury that is involved in loans 
that are not repaid. In that area, let me 
say this. We have an amendment that 
I hope will meet the objections of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER] 
and others in respect to having what 
they call an open-end proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Delaware [Mr. Has- 
KELL] has expired. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. NICHOLSON]. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, we 
have been more or less driven into this 
proposition of scholarships. We have 
been told by almost everybody—and how 
much they know about it I do not know; 
I do not know myself—but they have 
tried to make me believe that the Soviets, 
these Russians, are smarter than the boys 
and girls of the United States. You can 
believe it, if you want to, but not NicHoL- 
son. I think we are superior. 

This is just another proposition of the 
Federal Government’s stepping in to take 
charge of education. They have butted 
into about everything else that we do at 
home. This is one of the last ones—I 
hope. 

How many here know how many schol- 
arships we give out a year and who gives 
them or the necessity for more of them? 
I tried on the committee to find out. I 
asked a great many questions about it, 
but up till now I have not had any 
answer. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. AYRES. I just got this informa- 
tion about a moment ago. I will say to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts that 
there is a total of over 32,000 students 
who are currently receiving education 
subsidies by the Department of Defense. 
This does not include the military acad- 
emies. In other words, there are ap- 
proximately 32,000 boys in the service 
who are going to college. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I do not see how 
the military academies enter into it as 
to their getting scholarships. The only 
scholarships I know about in connection 
with them is that they get appointed to 
West Point, Annapolis, or somewhere 
else if we recommended them, and then 
if they pass an examination they can get 
into those academies. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I yield. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
gentleman from Ohio no doubt refers to 
the Navy ROTC and the Army ROTC 
programs, where the students receive a 
certain stipend in exchange for which 
they serve in the Armed Forces for not 
less than 3 years following graduation, 
and then have an option of making the 
service their career. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, we 
need more space for the people we are 
now sending to college. Somebody men- 
tioned the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, the greatest institution 
there is in the United States or in the 
world, for that matter, as far as I am 
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eoncerned. Perhaps the Soviets have 
something better than that. The Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology has to 
turn down about 33 percent of those who 
apply to enter it. I have been informed 
that my State University of Massachu- 
setts has a long waiting list of boys and 
girls who cannot get in. Yet we are 
trying to raise the money here for schol- 
arships, when if anybody wants to get a 
college education he can get it. I will 
bet you that half of the Members in this 
Chamber here who graduated from col- 
lege had to go out and dig up a little 
money by working or through some other 
method, in order to work their way 
through college. We can still do it 
without being recipients of handouts 
from the Federal Government. 

I think we should consider this pretty 
deeply and find out what the necessity 
for itis. Then if it is necessary, we can 
come here and do it. 

The questions that were asked by the 
gentlemen from Nebraska, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania were good questions. They 
were seeking to find something in the 
bill, yet the chairman could not find it 
in the bill. It was not there. 

When we give a scholarship, that has 
nothing to do with Russia at all. The 
boy or girl who gets this scholarship can 
choose anything he wants to and can 
choose whatever college he wants to go 
to. So it seems to me that this bill at 
this time is entirely unnecessary. We 
do not need it because we do not have 
the facilities to carry it out. Next year 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
will come in here asking for more money 
to lend the colleges for construction of 
more facilities. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. AYRES]. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. A question was 
raised a moment ago as to the number 
of scholarships that were outstanding. 
I noticed this item appearing in one of 
today’s newspapers: 

There are literally thousands of scholar- 
ships which go begging every year. And the 
number of scholarships has been growing 
fast. The last survey indicated there were 
nearly 250,000. 


That will give you some idea of the 
number of scholarships that have not 
been taken as of now. I thought the 
committee should have this information 
for whatever it is worth. 

Mr. AYRES. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. In 
that connection, may I say that that is 
true; but the average size of those 
scholarships is something like $50. They 
run something like this: Anyone living 
on the Delaware River between Burling- 
ton and Beverley with the name of 
O'Toole, whose father works for the 
Belvedere division of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, can get a scholarship. Cer- 
tainly they have thousands of that kind; 
ree that is an absurd example, if it is 
rue. 
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Mr. AYRES. I think the gentleman 
is being a little facetious in his state- 
ment. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Just 
a little. 

Mr. AYRES. The truth of the matter 
is that there are thousands of scholar- 
ships that have not been taken up. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to call the at- 
tention of the committee to a bill which 
I introduced on July 29, H. R. 13582. 
This bill at the proper time will be of- 
fered as a substitute for the Elliott bill. 
There are no scholarships in H. R. 13582. 
It is a guaranteed education loan bill pat- 
terned after the GI housing loan pro- 
gram. The way it will work will be this 
way: If a student wants to go to a certain 
college, he applies to that college. He 
receives a certificate of admission and 
then he can go either to a private insti- 
tution, a bank, or a corporation or any- 
one who wants to lend him money. He 
can borrow $500 for each year that he is 
in school. I do not see the necessity for 
a Federal scholarship program. If a 
student is sincere about wanting to get 
an education and he has the intelligence 
to carry on college work, if he can bor- 
row the money knowing that he is going 
to have to pay it back, it is not going to 
hurt him at all to have to do a little 
work along with the money that he re- 
ceives. He will be able to borrow up to 
$2,000 and pay it back within 10 years. 
In the event he does default, the lender 
does not lose. The Government guar- 
antees the loan the same as we do in the 
housing bill. Also in H. R. 13582, there 
is a title II which authorizes an appro- 
priation of $10 million to the States 
based on the percentage of high-school 
students graduating the previous year 
that can be used for the employment of 
additional qualified teachers of science 
and to increase the rate of compensation 
of teacher of science in the secondary 
schools or to acquire laboratories and 
other special scientific equipment. Al- 
though there are many parts of the so- 
called Elliott bill that, perhaps, are good, 
I cannot see the necessity of authorizing 
an appropriation of nearly $1 billion 
when just in the last few days we had to 
vote to increase the ceiling on our na- 
tional debt limit. This makes it possible 
for the boy who does not have the money 
and does not have the financial means, 
but does have the ability, to go to col- 
lege, if he wants to. The $10 million ap- 
propriation is a small amount, of course, 
but at least it will let the Congress know 
whether or not the States are interested 
in increasing teachers’ salaries in the 
field of science and whether or not they 
are interested in expanding their techni- 
cal and laboratory equipment. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. Iyield. 

Mr. VORYS. The gentleman from 
New Jersey earlier referred to this Na- 
tional Merit Scholarship Foundation. I 
find a reference to that in the minority 
report on page 44. It says: 

Neither of the bills proposes scholarship 
help to more than the top 3 percent of 
high-school students, and most of these stu- 
dents are eagerly sought by colleges and 
existing scholarship agencies. A large Fed- 
eral program of, say, 40,000 scholarships 
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would probably have as its mafor effect 
discouraging existing private and State 
efforts. 


Was that information before your 
committee? 

Mr. AYRES. Yes, that information 
was before the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the members of 
the Committee will see fit to read H. R 
13582 because we will vote on it to- 
morrow. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN]. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I think the debate on the bill and 
the discussion on the rule indicates that 
there is considerable difference of opin- 
ion about this bill. Obviously there will 
be some votes against this legislation, as 
well as a great many votes in favor of 
it. I think, however, that the prob- 
lem has become somewhat clearer as a 
result of the discussion. 

I would like to begin by saying I hope 
that we will not agree to accept the 
amendment, proposed by the gentleman 
from Ohio. Adoption of such an amend- 
ment would take from the program 
which we are presenting a great many 
good provisions. It would set up pro- 
visions which were considered and re- 
jected by the committee. The guar- 
anteed loan program was considered by 
the committee and it was rejected in 
favor of the approach which we used in 
the loan provisions of this bill. In ad- 
dition to that, as the gentleman from 
Ohio just stated, section 2 of his bill 
would provide assistance to teachers. 

We decided against providing direct 
Federal aid to supplement teachers’ 
salaries. We deliberately did not in- 
clude that in our proposal. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. With reference to the 
amendment which the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Ayres] intends to offer, at 
first I strongly favored the guarantee 
approach to a loan program. The gen- 
tleman from Delaware [Mr. HASKELL], 
my colleague from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
INTOSH], and I have worked very closely 
and studied the possibilities of a guar- 
anteed loan program. We have con- 
cluded that title III in the bill, as writ- 
ten, is better than any guarantee pro- 
gram which can be worked out—at least 
at this time. 

I hope the Members will not fall for 
the Ayres amendment. It is a trap and 
would not work. The Ayres amend- 
ment would provide for a 60 percent 
Federal guarantee of loans made to stu- 
dents, with an interest rate of 434 per- 
cent. Veterans with a house to mort- 
gage cannot borrow money at 5 percent 
under the GI bill. Obviously there 
would be no money available to students, 
through commercial channels, at 434 


percent. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield. 

Mr. AYRES. There is plenty of money 
available at 434 percent. You know 
what happened in New York. You have 
corporations who are interested in get- 
ting these brilliant students into college, 
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and they will be happy to loan them 
money on a guaranteed basis at 454 per- 
cent. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I would like 
to begin my remarks by quoting an em- 
minent proponent of the program. I 
should like to quote from the President 
of the United States in his special mes- 
sage to Congress last January: 

Education best fulfills its high purpose 
when responsibility for education is kept 
close to the people it serves. * * * 

Because of the national security interest 
in the quality and scope of our educational 
system in the years Immediately ahead, how- 
ever, the Federal Government must also un- 
dertake to play an emergency role. The 
administration is therefore recommending 
certain emergency Federal actions to encour- 
age and assist greater effort in specific areas 
of national concern. These recommendations 
place principal emphasis on our national 
security requirements. 

Our immediate national security aims— 
to continue to strengthen our Armed Forces 
and improve the weapons at their com- 
mand—can be furthered only by the efforts 
of individuals whose training is already far 
advanced. But if we are to maintain our 
position of leadership, we must see to it that 
today’s young people are prepared to con- 
tribute the maximum to our future progress. 


We have had discussions, very inten- 
sive discussions, in our committee for 
months on the problem of how best to 
attack certain inadequacies which the 
President pointed out in his educational 
message. And I want to pay tribute to 
the crucially important role which the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ELLIOTT] 
has played in the development of a 
sound bill. His good sense and objec- 
tivity, and his desire to develop a reason- 
able bill, have been an inspiration. Sec- 
retary. Folsom, - the- retired head of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and his 
staff also were of great value to us in 
arriving at what we consider a balanced 
and thoroughly defensible program. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I would also 
like to take this opportunity to say that 
the gentleman ought to include himself 
in that regard. His contribution to this 
bill has made it one that is really work- 
able. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I thank the 
gentleman. 

The basic question we have been faced 
with is how can we improve the quality 
of our educational system. We recog- 
nize, of course, as the President has 
pointed out, that local responsibility is 
fundamental in improving our educa- 
tional system. Yet we also feel that it 
is undesirable—because the inadequacies 
are serious—to take a do-nothing, stand- 
pat attitude on the part of the Federal 
Government. The Federal aid must be 
prudent but constructive. 

We have suggested an attack on sev- 
eral fronts. Perhaps there has been 
undue public emphasis placed on the 
scholarship title. We are trying to 
identify our talented young people. We 
are trying to encourage able young 
people to go to college. If these insti- 
tutions do not have adequate facilities 
to accommodate additional students, 
they can admit only those that they 
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want. However, we are also trying, un- 
der several titles in this bill, to improve 
the teaching of our young people. We 
are trying to encourage more interest 
and emphasis on the so-called hard 
topics. We should like to encourage 
greater interest in mathematics, science, 
and modern foreign languages. We 
should like to deemphasize the easy 
courses which contribute to the deterio- 
ration of our educational system. 

We are trying to provide some im- 
provement in the scientific laboratory 
equipment in our high schools. We are 
trying also to improve the educational 
statistics, upon which we can make rea- 
sonable conclusions and recommenda- 
tions for the improvement of the educa- 
tional system. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield. 

Mr. DIXON. Would the gentleman 
like to elaborate further on why we 
think the States and the local districts 
themselves cannot handle these prob- 
lems alone in this urgent need? 

How many of the States have ade- 
quate scholarship programs? 

How many of the States have stepped 
up their scientific laboratory equipment 
as we would like to see them improved? 

How many of them have trained 
counselors who can select among the 
students those the Government can de- 
pend upon to make the needed contribu- 
tion? 

And then, here are some other things. 
I heard two interesting conversations 
over here just this afternoon on this 
question of why the States cannot take 
care of this entire problem. One gen- 
tleman came from a very important 
State. I asked: “How many school dis- 
tricts do you have in your State?” He 
answered: “We have 3,000.” 

“How many board members to a dis- 
trict?” 

“About five.” 

That would be 15,000 board members. 

“How many teachers?” 

“About 20,000 teachers.” 

That big State has nearly as many 
board members as teachers, and each 
one of these board members has his own 
views about what should be done about 
lengthening the school year, stiffening 
up the requirements, what subjects 
should be taught, what standards should 
be set, getting the right kind of teach- 
ers. With such a confused system as 
that how can we get a program that will 
make our school system progress to the 
point of being able to handle the school 
program envisioned by our President un- 
less there is some kind of Federal leader- 
ship and encouragement? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN,. I thank the 
gentleman for his comments. He has 
pointed up the advisability of having the 
Federal Government participate in the 
solution of these programs. Obviously 
the Federal role must be limited. It 
must be carefully thought through to 
assure suitable action to meet these in- 
adequacies in our educational system. 
If we fail to help, it appears evident that 
the problems will remain unsolved. 

During debate on the rule there was 
some criticism of this bill because the 
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National Science Foundation and the 
Public Health Service have markedly in- 
creased their research and training pro- 
grams. I would like to call the attention 
of the zommittee to the fact that these 
programs we are suggesting are with 
respect to general education. ‘There is 
no overlapping or duplication of effort. 
Admittedly, the NSF and PHS programs 
do benefit directly thousands of indi- 
viduals, and they carry out major edu- 
cational undertakings. That does not 
mean, however, that there is no addi- 
tional need for assistance. Indeed, it 
could be argued that existing Federal 
programs need to be supplemented so as 
to avoid an imbalance in certain special- 
ized areas. 

I refer again to the President’s edu- 
cation message: 

The programs of the National Science 
Foundation designed to foster science educa- 
tion were developed in cooperation with the 
scientific community under the guidance of 
the distinguished members of the National 
Science Board. They have come to be rec- 
ognized by the educational and scientific 
communities as among the most significant 
contributions currently being made to the 
improvement of science education in the 
United States. 

The administration has recommended a 
fivefold increase in appropriations for the 
scientific education activities of the National 
Science Foundation. These increased appro- 
priations will enable the Foundation, 
through its various programs, to assist in 
laying a firmer base for the education of our 
future scientists. 

There is, however— 


And I am still quoting from the Presi- 
dent’s message— 
an emergency and temporary need for cer- 
tain additional Federal programs to strength- 
en general education and also for certain 
Federal programs to strengthen science edu- 
cation in our State and local school systems. 


In other words the programs of the 
National Science Foundation are to be 
strengthened at the same time as our 
general educational system. Strength- 
ening of one will not serve as a substitute 
for strengthening the other. 

There has been considerable criticism 
of this bill on the basis of its cost. Much 
has been made of the fact that we have 
a substantial deficit, and it has been 
suggested that this education program 
therefore should be curtailed or defeated. 

I am, of course, fully aware of the un- 
desirability of deficits, the danger of un- 
balanced budgets. Nonetheless I ques- 
tion the wisdom of defeating a program 
of this character simply because it will 
cost something over $200 million yearly. 
Surely expenditures in this field can 
have a direct bearing on our national 
security. Furthermore, this can be 
achieved at infinitely less cost than the 
$40 billion we have just approved for 
the Military Establishment. 

Perhaps a comparison with another 
program would be helpful. I should like 
to point out that under Public Law 815 
and Public Law 874 some $1,400,000,000 
has been spent since 1951. For the fiscal 
-year 1959 alone, expenditures under 
Public Law 815 will come to $60,150,000. 
Under Public Law 874 an additional 
$149,500,000 will be spent in the current 
fiscal year. If such expenditures by the 
Federal Government can be justified, 
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for relatively specialized programs, why 
should we consider as expendable the 
program under consideration? If there 
is a real public interest to be protected— 
and I am convinced there is—the fact 
that the program is new should not 
count against it. 

Much more should be said. I regret 
that the time for debate is so limited. 
In my own opinion all parts of this pro- 
gram have merit. I believe the argu- 
ment that there is a surplus of scholar- 
ships is basically a myth. About $65 
million is presently available to assist 
students each year. Of this total about 
15 percent comes from endowments, 20 
percent from current restricted income, 
and about 65 percent from general in- 
eome of the institutions of learning. 
This compares to about 34 percent which 
in the year 1949-50 came from general 
income. 

The increasing percentage of the reve- 
nues which institutions must devote to 
student aid means that less will be avail- 
able for faculty facilities. It means also 
that our institutions of higher learning 
are today, in effect, the biggest donors 
to the young people who need aid. If 
ample scholarships were available, it ap- 
pears hardly credible that they would 
divert their own badly needed revenues 
to these purposes. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, our 
President in a letter to Representative 
WaAtInricut July 8 said: 

The passage of a sound educational bill 
is a top priority objective of Congress and 
I heartily support your efforts to achieve 
this objective. If the United States is to 
maintain its position of leadership * * * 
we must see it it that today’s young people 
are prepared to contribute to the maximum. 


I believe enactment of a 4-year emer- 
gency program recommended by the ad- 
ministration would have far reaching 
benefits to education and to national 
security in the years ahead. 

The most important thing that Con- 
gress can do here and now is to stimulate 
a true revival of learning through the 
improvement of our school system. 
Senator FULBRIGHT says we are indebted 
to the Kremlin for making its warning 
on education so dramatic. 

The findings of the White House Com- 
mittee and the threat of the Russian 
educational challenge appear to be al- 
most forgotten. Many former cham- 
pions of the schools are strangely silent; 
too little has been heard from the Sen- 
ate committee since last March until a 
few days ago and here we face the clos- 
ing days of the session with the danger 
of no school legislation, I hope that this 
Congress will not go down in history as 
one that shamefully ignored the security 
of our country by neglecting our 
schools—America’s first line of defense. 

When I think of how much we Mem- 
bers of Congress have said and written 
about transforming our school system 
and how little we have actually done, 
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I am reminded of the old axiom, “It is 
better to light a candle than to curse in 
the darkness.” Up to date, Members of 
Congress outside of the committees have 
done little besides complain. Now is 
the time to light the candle. 

The need for Federal legislation has, 
in my opinion, been fully demonstrated. 
The people and the youth of our coun- 
try are going to be greatly disappointed 
if this national defense education bill is 
not passed, with the committee amend- 
ment, 

By reducing these scholarships from 
20,000 to 10,000 and by limiting these 
scholarships to those exceptionally well 
qualified young people who cannot af- 
ford an education—amendments which 
the committee itself will offer—the bill 
conforms to the wishes of the adminis- 
tration. The amendment also removes 
the criticism that wealthy people’s chil- 
dren who should pay their own way could 
receive scholarships. The amendment 
also cuts the cost of scholarships to ap- 
proximately $7% million a year, and due 
to the limitation of need prevents the 
mushrooming of this program and 
guards against abuses. 

Of the American high-school gradu- 
ates whose academic ability places them 
in the upper 25 percent, only 50 percent 
attend college. Of this group who do 
not attend, it is estimated that one-half, 
or 100,000 students, do not attend col- 
lege because of financial difficulty. 

Of the American students whose aca- 
demic ability places them in the top 2 
percent, only 6634 percent attend 
college. 

For every American high-school grad- 
uate who ultimately earns a doctoral 
degree, there are 25 others who have 
the mental capacity to do so. 

Last November Utah was favored with 
a visit from Chairman ELLIOTT’S com- 
mittee which held hearings in Salt Lake 
City. In preparation for their coming, 
I took my son out of his graduate work 
at the University of Utah to make a 
study of the need for Federal assistance. 

He limited his study to the 1957 top 
25 percent of the graduates of high 
schools situated 25 miles from a college. 
He received questionnaires back from 
80 percent of the group. He made 
follow-up visits to 12 high schools and 6 
colleges and conversed with the princi- 
pals, students, and parents. 

Some significant findings were as 
follows: 

(A) The data obtained from the adminis- 
trators indicated that: 

1. Forty-six and five-tenths percent of the 
1957 high-school graduates at the 25 high 
schools involved in this study are now en- 
rolled in college. 

2. Eighty-two and eight-tenths percent of 
the top quartile of these graduates are now 
enrolled in college. 

(B) The data obtained from the ques- 
tionnaire study indicated that: 

1. Thirty-three and ninety-four one- 
hundredths percent of these top quartile 
students enrolled in college anticipated 
financial difficulties which might force them 
to withdraw from college prior to gradua- 
tion. 

2. Sixty-one and twenty-two one-hun- 
dredths percent of the top quartile students 
not attending college indicate they would 
attend if given sufficient financial assistance. 
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The following probable conclusions 
can be drawn from the findings: 

First. Unless 33.94 percent of Utah’s 
upper quartile students now enrolled in 
college receive some sort of financial 
assistance, they may be forced to dis- 
continue their training. This would 
bring Utah’s percentage of upper quar- 
tile students now attending college down 
to 48.88 percent. 

Second. The probability is that, with 
a suitable system of student financial 
assistance, approximately 93.33 percent 
of Utah’s upper quartile high-school 
graduates could be induced to attend and 
remain in college. 

Third. The probability is that without 
@ program of student financial assist- 
ance, only 48.86 percent of Utah’s upper 
quartile high-school graduates will re- 
main in college. 

Other interesting findings are that 84 
percent of the students enrolled in col- 
lege favor some sort of assistance, and 
93 percent of those youth not enrolled 
in college ask for assistance. Ninety- 
eight and one-half percent indicated 
that they would definitely be willing to 
work their way through college if given 
the opportunity. 

This indicates to me that our young 
people would prefer jobs, fellowships, 
and even loans, to outright grants. It 
also indicates that the States can and 
should do far more in this respect than 
the Government. The question is: “Are 
they doing it?” 

Another evidence of great need as yet 
quite unmentioned is the fact that this 
legislation, by encouraging more choice 
youth to get in school and to remain in 
college longer will relieve the unemploy- 
ment situation. In fiscal 1958 we spent 
in Federal costs alone for public as- 
sistance and unemployment compensa- 
tion well over $2 billion. 

These youth who should be in college 
but are working are only taking the jobs 
of heads of unemployed families. The 
university performs a great service to 
society by drawing youth from the labor 
market in times of unemployment. 

The expenditure of less than $150 mil- 
lion the first year for this legislation 
would be one of the best investments we 
could make, if for no other reason than 
to take youth off the labor market and 
train them for the jobs that are open. 
In my own immediate area, there are 
several thousand attractive openings for 
the thousands of unemployed people who 
would like those jobs but lack the train- 
ing. During the depression of the late 
thirties, Weber College took more than 
500 men off the relief rolls by giving 
them one winter’s technical training. 

In my opinion, title VI, which provides 
$3 million for only 1,000 fellowships does 
not go near far enough. We should 
popularize fellowships, where the stu- 
dent works for what he gets as con- 
trasted to scholarships where he does not 
work for what he receives. Then again, 
the fellowship student usually benefits 
more from the grant than the scholar- 
ship student, because the student on a 
fellowship teaches a class, assists in a 
laboratory, corrects papers, works on re- 
search problems, and other kindred ac- 
tivities where he learns by doing. He 
also devotes more hours to his field. 
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Section VI will open the way for more 
worthy people to enter college teaching 
by giving them a chance to work their 
way through the graduate school. It is 
useless to bring more students into high- 
er education unless we induce more 
qualified people to enter the teaching 
field. One reliable commission reports 
that unless we build college faculties 
faster and provide facilities for students 
faster than we are at the present time, 
by 1970 our institutions will be refusing 
admittance to 1 out of every 3 appli- 
cants. 

Last October I visited the University 
of Southern California, my old alma 
mater, where I asked the dean of the 
school of education how many of his 
majors were preparing to teach. He 
replied 406. I asked him how many 
were preparing to teach mathematics or 
science; his reply was 7. He said fur- 
ther, “Industry is not even leaving us 
seed corn.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, H. R. 13247 is 
definitely a defense measure and as fully 
deserves Federal support as our Federal 
defense training institutions, such as the 
Air Force Academy, Annapolis, West 
Point, and others, because our soldiers 
of the future will be more the soldier of 
the slide rule than the musket-carrying 
variety. 

The committee that drafted H. R. 
13247 has eliminated the objections to 
title II, which has attracted most of the 
criticism to the bill, by cutting the num- 
ber of scholarships in half and granting 
them on the basis of need as well as ca- 
pability. The measure as amended will 
cost considerably less than $150 million 
the first year, and considerably less than 
the amount budgeted for education. 
This is not an expenditure but the finest 
investment in individual independence, 
in thrift and enlightenment, in citizen- 
ship, and in national defense that the 
Congress could ever make. I urge the 
passage of the amended bill. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, this day, 
Thursday, August 7, 1958, should be a 
red-letter day on the calendar of the 
Congress of the United States. It should 
mark the day on which the duly elected 
representatives of the people decide to 
do something about their greatest na- 
tional asset, our boys and girls; a day 
on which they decided to not allow the 
United States Chamber of Commerce and 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers to tack a dollar sign on the school 
doors of this country. 

Mr. Chairman, I was shocked to hear 
the remarks of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. SMITH], chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules, also the 
gentleman from New York, the ranking 
Republican member of the Committee 
on Appropriations, refer to this legisla- 
tion as crazy legislation. If doing some- 
thing to help the youth of this country 
can be called crazy legislation, then I 
am proud to say that I am glad to be in 
that classification. Most everyone knows 
what my efforts have been since coming 
to the Congress in the field of education. 

I was supposed to discuss title IV of 
this legislation. ‘Title IV is the title that 
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covers the Federal grants in aid to the 
several States, through their school 
boards, to improve their science labora- 
tories and various other means for teach- 
ing technical subjects, I think every- 
body is agreed that one of the faults of 
our present secondary school system is 
the failure to properly train our boys 
and girls. I do not care how good a 
teacher might be, and I do not particu- 
larly care how well their own basic train- 
ing was in the elementary and high 
schools, the fact remains that you cannot 
properly instruct them without the 
proper tools. That means that you are 
going to have to improve your facilities 
in your high schools. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, the record 
will disclose here that there are some 
26,000 high schools in the Nation, and a 
surprisingly small percentage of those 
high schools give thorough instruction 
in the field of proper laboratory train- 
ing and proper technical training. I 
have here a breakdown of that figure. 
A total of 18.9 percent of our high schools 
have no facilities for even the elementary 
sciences, 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I will be glad to yield 
briefly. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Do I under- 
stand that the money made available in 
this title can be used directly for the 
purchase of laboratory equipment, if it 
is needed? Am I correct in that state- 
ment? 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes. The fact is you 
can rehabilitate every laboratory. The 
program is a $60 million annual program 
for 4 years. 

Under this legislation we can in 4 
years construct 6,000 newly equipped 
seience laboratories, 6,000 new biology 
laboratories, 1,500 new chemical labora- 
abd and 1,200 new physics laborato- 

es. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and one are present, a quorum. 

The gentleman from West Virginia 
(Mr. Barrey] is recognized. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, in con- 
clusion may I appeal to my colleagues 
and say that there is nothing basically 
wrong with this legislation. If the cor- 
rections are made as it is indicated they 
will be made, in the nature of amend- 
ments, I think it will be good, whole- 
some legislation. Certainly I would 
have had no part in spending some 
54% months trying to shape legislation 
into proper form if it were not good, 
wholesome legislation. I recommend it 
highly to my colleagues in the House. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. i 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Chairman, for many, 
many generations, education was limited 
to the teaching of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. Even up to the end of the 
last century, when children were em- 
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ployed in the mines and factories, the 
youngster who managed to graduate 
from high school was looked up to as 
some sort of a genius. 

In addition to the reputation he en- 
joyed, he also succeeded in earning more 
money than those of his own age, when 
he finally went to work after 12 long 
years of schooling. 

We have come a long way in education 
within the past 60 years, in spite of the 
fact that there are still a few native- 
born Americans who are illiterate. 

All in all, however, our educational 
system has concentrated on the training, 
improvement, and development of the 
individual, to insure the maximum of 
personal success. Reliable charts are 
available to prove that, for each addi- 
tional year of education, one’s ability to 
make money goes up correspondingly. 
Only incidentally, and as a byproduct, 
was it recognized that education con- 
tributed to the Nation’s progress. 

Few saw any relation between higher 
education and the ability of our Nation 
to survive in a swiftly changing age of 
scientific and technological progress, or 
the vital rule of the humanities in guid- 
ing education so that it will improve the 
man himself, even while it is providing 
him with the special skills to increase 
his earning power. 

Apart from the years of compulsory 
education, it was “every man for him- 
self.” Many able youngsters from poor 
families were frustrated in their ambi- 
tions to secure a higher education, be- 
cause there was no way to finance this 
greatest investment of all. 

With the understanding, generosity, 
and voluntary efforts of many corpora- 
tions, alumni groups, and private organ- 
izations, a number of scholarships are 
available to qualified students that en- 
able them to secure a higher education, 
but they fall far short in meeting the 
need. 

Our hit-and-miss attitude toward this 
problem, and our lack of a concerted 
national effort to give education the 
support, encouragement, and priority 
that is required, was forcibly brought to 
our attention on October 4, 1957. 

The surprising and shocking technical 
skill demonstrated by the Russians in 
being the first to thrust a manmade 
satellite into outer space, awakened us 
from our apathy. 

Suddenly, we realized how dependent 
we are on education to strengthen the 
national defense and to meet critical na- 
tional needs. 

While the Russians were concentrat- 
ing on the education of their promising 
youth, even to the extent of paying all 
their expenses, we were neglecting to 
provide equivalent opportunities for our 
own deserving students. 

H. R. 13247 states that: “The Con- 
gress hereby finds and declares that the 
security of the Nation requires the full- 
est development of the mental resources 
and technical skills of its young men and 
women.” 

To achieve that end, this bill will pro- 
vide substantial assistance in various 
forms to individuals, to States and their 
subdivisions, and to institutions of higher 
education in order to insure trained 
manpower of sufficient quality and quan- 
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tity to meet the national defense needs 
of the United States. 

Of greatest importance is the provi- 
sion to award scholarships to 25,000 per- 
sons, to be known as national defense 
scholarships. I have advocated such a 
program in the past, and I am pleased 
that legislation for this purpose is now 
receiving the serious attention that it 
clearly merits. 

The second feature of this bill will au- 
thorize appropriations to stimulate and 
assist institutions of higher education to 
establish funds to make low-interest 
loans to students in need thereof to pur- 
sue their courses of study. 

Such sums shall be available, for pay- 
ment of Federal capital contributions 
which, together with contributions from 
the institutions, shall be used for estab- 
lishment and maintenance of student 
loan funds. 

There shall also be grants to the 
States for strengthening science, mathe- 
matics, and modern foreign language in- 
struction in public schools; appropria- 
tions for the guidance, counseling, test- 
ing, identification, and encouragement 
of able students; appropriations for ex- 
pansion of graduate education; appro- 
priations for foreign language develop- 
ment; and appropriations for research 
and experimentation in more effective 
utilization of television, radio, motion 
pictures, and related mediums for educa- 
tional purposes, 

Before the sputniks routed us from our 
complacency and warned us of our edu- 
cational shortcomings, Gov. Foster Fur- 
colo, of Massachusetts, on January 14, 
1957, asked for an overall survey of the 
needs in Massachusetts higher educa- 
tion. In its report of March 25, 1958, 
the special commission observed that: 


It has been estimated that, by 1970, our 
(Massachusetts) industry will need an addi- 
tional 44,000 graduate engineers and at least 
100,000 more technicians. * * * At present, 
for example, Massachusetts is training only 
about a third of the additional elementary 
and secondary schoolteachers it needs each 
year, and the Commonwealth needs at least 
10 percent more nurses than it has at pres- 
ent. * * * The present and growing short- 
age of these trained people adversely affects 
the competitive position of Massachusetts in 
the national economy, while the State is in- 
creasingly dependent on the new high-skill 
industries. This shortage is also a serious 
handicap to the national defense effort, at a 
time when attention is focused on our need 
to accelerate greatly our scientific and tech- 
nical development. 

Many national studies estimate that 40 to 
50 percent of those with college ability do 
not now attend college. Even among the 
top 5 percent of high-school graduates, about 
4 out of 10 do not go to college. 

These figures mean that each year the 
talents of many thousands of able young 
men and women are not being fully utilized, 
despite the belief of American democracy 
that every individual should have the oppor- 
tunity to develop his full intellectual and 
vocational potentialities. These statistics 
also mean that a great many potential engi- 
neers, technicians, doctors, nurses, teachers, 
and other trained people are being lost to 
the State of Massachusetts and the Na- 
tion. * * * Family income is one of the 
greatest single factors in determining 
whether a high-school graduate attempts to 
continue his education. 


A free society cannot ignore the de- 
velopment of those talents in its people 
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i which it must depend for its very 
e. 

Neither delay nor economy will an- 
swer the challenge that is upon us. 

A beginning must be made to stimu- 
late and assist education to meet its re- 
sponsibilities of leadership in these criti- 
cal times. 

H. R. 13247 is the instrumentality by 
which we can inspire and invigorate 
education for that decisive role. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the national defense educa- 
tion bill. I feel that the time has come 
when private scholarship and college 
loan programs, which have so well served 
needy students of ability in the past, 
must be temporarily augmented by as- 
sistance from the Federal Government. 
The cost of higher education, at the col- 
lege and graduate school levels, is con- 
stantly increasing. Many of the pri- 
vately endowed colleges and universities 
have announced, in instituting fund 
drives, that they have actually been sub- 
sidizing the tuitions of paying students 
for a number of years. As tuitions have 
increased, more high-school graduates 
with high scholastic ability have found it 
difficult to finance a college education. 

As the committee report states, the 
purpose of this bill is to encourage able 
students to continue their education be- 
yond high school. This legislation, I am 
happy to know, embodies the scholarship 
loan feature of a bill I filed last year, 
H. R. 95. I also filed this same bill in 
the 83d and 84th Congresses. Similar 
legislation was also filed in the 82d Con- 
gress by Gov. Foster Furcolo, of Massa- 
chusetts, when he represented the Sec- 
ond Massachusetts District in the House 
of Representatives. This is the first time 
that hearings were held by the House 
Education Committee on the features of 
these bills and legislation reported to 
the floor. 

Mr. Speaker, I will vote for this bill 
and I certainly hope that it passes. 

Mr.METCALF. Mr. Chairman, one of 
the provisions of H. R. 13427, the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958, 
that has created widespread discussion 
is that part of the scholarship title re- 
lating to the selection of recipients of 
scholarships. Section 204 (a) provides 
that any individual who is a resident of 
the State shall be eligible for competi- 
tion for a scholarship if he complies with 
the rules prescribed by the State com- 
mission and applies therefor, if he is not 
enrolled in any course of study beyond 
the secondary school level. Then sub- 
section (b) declares that the State com- 
mission shall select the persons from 
among those competing. It is provided: 

Each State commission shall select such 
persons to be awarded such scholarships in 
accordance with objective tests and other 
measures of aptitude and ability to pursue 
successfully at an institution of higher edu- 
cation a course of study leading to a bache- 
lor’s degree, giving special consideration to 
those with superior capacity or preparation 
in science, mathematics, or a modern foreign 
language. 


An institution of higher education is 
defined in section 103 (b) and the win- 
ner of such a scholarship holds it until 
he receives a bachelor’s degree under 
the provisions of section 203 if he “first, 
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devotes essentially full time to educa- 
tional work leading to a bachelor’s de- 
gree, during the academic year, in at- 
tendance at an institution of higher ed- 
ucation; second, is maintaining satis- 
factory proficiency in the course of 
study which he is pursuing, according 
to the regularly prescribed standards 
and practices of the institution which 
he is attending; and third, is not receiv- 
ing expenses of tuition or other scholar- 
ship or fellowship aid or educational as- 
sistance from other Federal sources— 
other than a monetary allowance under 
a Reserve officers’ training program of 
money paid under other provisions of 
this act.” 

At present the need is for more scien- 
tists and engineers, for people who have 
mastered a foreign language and for 
teachers in those fields. Many experts 
believe that the Federal Government, 
in awarding scholarships, should be se- 
lective in the field in which such scholar- 
ships are awarded. There is now a 
shortage of scientists and engineers 
qualified to work on missiles, on space 
programs, and on atomic energy. This 
has created a grave crisis in our national 
defense. To many the only excuse for 
a federally financed scholarship program 
is the necessity to get talented boys and 
girls who otherwise would not attend 
college interested in science or mathe- 
matics in order to catch up on this 
shortage. 

On the other hand other experts, many 
of whom are scientists of national re- 
pute, believe that there should be com- 
plete freedom in the individual to choose 
the field in which he wants to special- 
ize. For example, Dr. Vannevar Bush, 
in his book, Science, the Endless Fron- 
tier, says: i 

There is never enough ability at high 
levels to satisfy all the needs of the Nation; 
we should not seek to draw into science any 
more of it than science’s proportionate 
share. 


Mr. Steelman, in Science and Public 
Policy, declares: 

It would be a serious mistake, however, 
to establish a scholarship or fellowship 
program in the physical and biological 
sciences alone. What we require as a Nation 
is to extend educational opportunities to 
all able young people, leaving it to them to 
determine the field of study they desire to 
pursue. In normal times, freedom of choice 
must be allowed to operate in education, as 
well as elsewhere, if we are to preserve our 
free institutions. No agency of the Govern- 
ment is sufficiently farseeing—nor ever likely 
to be—to foretell 15 or 20 years in advance 
the field in which we shall most need trained 
people. In free competition, the physical 
and biological sciences will get their share. 


These are not normal times, so the 
bill has established a middie ground. 
There is still freedom of choice in the in- 
dividual as to which field in which he 
desires to specialize. The only require- 
ments after an individual has been 
awarded a scholarship are those set 
forth in section 203. But in order to 
win a scholarship an applicant has to 
show that he has superior capacity in 
science, mathematics, or a modern for- 
eign language or that his secondary 
preparation has given him superior 
preparation in those fields. 
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It is the belief of most persons skilled 
in preparatory education that with the 
help of other titles in the bill most of 
those awarded scholarships will volun- 
tarily go into the fields in which the 
national need is greatest. Under the 
provisions of title VII which provides 
for guidance and counseling and testing 
of students, those boys and girls with 
superior aptitudes for science, mathe- 
matics, and language will be discovered 
in the elementary grades. If they have 
not the means to go to college they will 
be encouraged to take courses in high 
school that will better prepare them to 
compete for a national defense scholar- 
ship. In the seventh and eighth grades 
they will plan their high school courses 
to prepare themselves for the competi- 
tive examinations to win a college 
scholarship. 

Title IV provides for grants to the 
States to strengthen science and mathe- 
matics and modern language instruc- 
tion. By increased attention to these 
fields and by improved instruction the 
interest of the students will be aroused 
in science and related fields and with 
the additional stimulus of winning a 
national defense scholarship these high- 
school students will turn to these fields 
so vital for the national welfare and 
will already be imbued with the desire 
to become scientists or mathematicians 
and have the foundation laid for further 
pursuit in those fields. 

Our experience with other scholarship 
programs bears this out. A huge pro- 
portion every year of the winners of 
the national merit scholarships go into 
scientific fields. With the dramatic ap- 
peal of the new adventure into space 
and the stimulation of better instruc- 
tion in the high schools more will go 
into these fields if. by so doing they can 
develop their talents and have an op- 
portunity for a college education that 
otherwise would have been denied them. 

And for the small percentage that 
shift to the humanities, they, too will 
have benefited from their basic back- 
ground in science. They will have a 
better understanding of the forces that 
affect 20th century society and in their 
activities in the law, in sociology, in 
economics, in creative writing they will 
be expressing the new scientific age and 
contributing to the strength of Amer- 
ica. 

This is the American way, by stimula- 
tion of interest we encourage our boys 
and girls to voluntarily embark upon 
professional pursuits that promote the 
public welfare instead of by regimenta- 
tion and force require our talented 
young people to take up reluctantly 
courses of study in order to get to col- 
lege. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, Imove 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Mitts, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 13247) to strengthen the national 
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defense and to encourage and assist in 
the expansion and improvement of edu- 
cational programs to meet critical na- 
tional needs, and for other purposes, 
had come to no resolution thereon. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by 
Mr. McGown, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed con- 
current resolution of the following titles 
in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S. Con. Res. 112. Concurrent resolution rel- 
ative to the reenrollment of S. 359, concern- 
ing certain desert land entries; and 

S. Con. Res. 113. Concurrent resolution rel- 
ative to the reenrollment of S. 4002, providing 
for the construction of the Grey Reef Dam 
and Reservoir on the North Platte River. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S. 3817. An act to provide a program for the 
discovery of the mineral reserves of the 
United States, its Territories, and possessions 
by encouraging exploration for minerals, and 
for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12783) entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, 
and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to Senate amendments numbered 
11, 13, 38, and 55 to the above-entitled 
bill. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13015) entitled “An act to authorize cer- 
tain construction at military installa- 
tions, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 3651) 
entitled “An act to make equity capital 
and long-term credit more readily avail- 
able for small-business concerns, and for 
other purposes.” 


NEEDED ACTION IS NOT FORTH- 
COMING 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, Tues- 
day last, August 5, our colleague from 
the Fifth Congressional District of 
Michigan, GERALD R. Forp, Jr., who so 
efficiently represents his constituents— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 16251— 
called attention to the lack of law en- 
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forcement in Michigan, and especially 
to the need of a governor who would 
represent the people, protect their inter- 
ests, instead of acting as a stooge for 
the goons who are assisting in driving 
industry from our State. 

Governor Williams is a handsome, 
smiling, backslapping menial for Reu- 
ther and his law-defying crew. He isa 
political wizard and a State liability. 

Williams it is who has provided a 
haven for Reuther’s John Gunaca who 
cruelly and viciously beat up a Kohler 
worker and who finds safety under the 
Governor’s wing. 

Soapy—and the nickname is an insult 
to a longtime dirt-remover—has long 
refused to honor the request of Wiscon- 
sin’s Governor for the return of this 
individual to Wisconsin for trial. 

Last Tuesday, our colleague called at- 
tention to an incident which then had 
front page headlines in Michigan's press. 
At that time, it was assumed that Frank 
Kierdorf had been kidnaped, converted 
to a human torch, by gangsters seeking 
revenge or in fear that he might give 
the McClellan committee information 
about. Hoffa’s misdeeds. 

He staggered into a Detroit hospital 
with a cock-and-bull story to the effect 
that two men had kidnaped him, set 
fire to his clothing. 

The Detroit Free Press, assuming that 
Kierdorf's injuries had been inflicted by 
either labor or the underworld’s goons, 
in the editorial. on August 6 printed 
below—among other things, stated: 

How long is society going to permit this 
corrupt hoodlumism, which stops at neither 
extortion, torture, nor murder, to continue 
to exist behind the thin veil of legal union- 
ism? - 
[From the Detroit Free Press of August 6, 

1958] 
How Far Can PATIENCE STRETCH?—DRESSING 
Up FELONY To Loox LIKE UNIONISM 

Following identification Monday of Frank 
Kierdorf, the teamsters union agent who 
became a torch victim, a high-ranking police 
officer was heard to remark: 

“How long are these people (meaning 
union members) going to stand for this sort 
of thing?” 

He might have stated it somewhat differ- 
ently, asking: “How long is society going to 
permit this corrupt hoodlumism, which 
stops at neither extortion, torture, nor mur- 
der, to continue to exist behind a thin veil 
of legal unionism?” 

It is a question society had better begin 
asking itself and, having asked, do some- 
thing about it. 

That a handful of strong-arm bullies can 
set themselves above the law, can defy all 
rules of decency and humanity and hold 
thousands of law-abiding people in thrall, 
speaks rather poorly for the character and 
determination of the American people. 

That the burning of Frank Kierdorf, a 
most unsavory character in his own right, 
was a typical underworld operation is per- 
fectly obvious. 

That there is a connection with the under- 
world, and that it in turn is linked with the 
teamsters union of which Kierdorf is a local 
official, is equally obvious. 

Kierdorf acted exactly as the oldtime 
hoodlums of the prohibition era acted when 
they got in trouble. He professed to know 
nothing, he would say nothing. 

Taking into account his physical agony, 
when Kierdorf did talk, it was perfectly clear 
he was withholding information. That he 
knew who was responsible for the assault on 
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him, even if he did not know who actually 
did the job, should be apparent to anybody. 

Why, then, did Kierdorf refuse to name 
those responsible? 

Is the power of the teamsters union's 
underworld affiliates so great that fear accom- 
panies a man even to his death bed? 

In Washington, a Senate committee is in- 
vestigating some of these underworld tieups 
between unions and the racketeers. 

It has done a good job in exposing these 
tieups; so good a job, in fact, that it can 
be presumed that the match was put to 
Kierdorf either because of what he testified 
or because of what he might testify. 

When the Senate investigators get through, 
maybe a law or two will be passed which will 
have some mild effect on curbing this kind 
of racketeering. 

But if previous experience means anything, 
it won't be successful in stopping it. 

Local authorities, whose job it really is to 
prevent such things, will be as disinterested 
and apathetic as ever. 

That sort of crime will go on until the 
people themselves, including victimized 
members of unions, will finally decide they 
have had enough, and rise up in holy wrath. 

When the public itself shakes loose from 
its lethargy, and accepts the fact that it is 
fighting a war against a vicious enemy, only 
then is there a reasonable hope that a hand- 
ful of evil, corrupt lords of the underworld 
can be dumped off their thrones. 


The day the editorial was printed, and 
yesterday, Jimmy Hoffa, an extortionist 
and a racketeer—so labeled by his own 
confessions—was again appearing be- 
fore the McClellan committee. 

While the editorial from which the 
question quoted above was taken, was 
commenting on the conduct of Hoffa, 
the question might well have been asked 
as to the activities of Walter Reuther. 

That gentleman has higher objectives 
than does Hoffa. 

Reuther seeks to change our form of 
government. 

For 22 years, Walter Reuther has been 
in the forefront—and for at least 15 of 
those years, has been the director of the 
lawless groups which seek by force to 
destroy the property of, to inflict serious 
physical injury upon individuals whose 
only offense is that they do not wish 
to submit to his will, to contribute to 
the funds which he uses, to destroy in- 
dustry, to limit the freedom of the in- 
dividual. 

In the editorial to which reference 
was made, and which is here reprinted 
and which referred to the activities of 
the McClellan committee, commending 
that committee for the good job it has 
done, this was stated: 

But if previous experience means any- 
thing, it won’t be successful in stopping it. 


Continuing— 

Local authorities, whose job it really is 
to prevent such things, will be as disinter- 
ested and apathetic as ever. 


Referring to the burning of Kierdorf. 

Unfortunately, that conclusion is prob- 
ably true. 

And upon whom does the blame rest? 

In part, upon the local authorities; in 
part, upon the Congress; and in part 
upon an independent press which, while 
it has done much, has failed so far to 
mobilize public sentiment into effective 
action. 

Time and again the three Detroit pa- 
pers have severely criticized the activities 
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of Hoffa, Reuther, and other violators of 
the law. They have, however, failed, as 
has the Congress, to wage the battle vig- 
orously and consistently enough—to the 
end that public officials would be forced 
to perform their duties. 

Apparently as suggested by Detroit au- 
thorities the truth is that Kierdorf, in- 
stead of being burned (and he probably 
will die, if he has not already died), was 
not harmed by his enemies, but was the 
victim of an attempt which he was mak- 
ing to burn the property of those who 
would not comply with the teamsters’ 
demands. 

Apparently, he was caught in his own 
trap while on one of the ordinary mis- 
sions of the goons who carry out the 
orders of Hoffa, similar to those of 
Reuther and his conduct in the Kohler 
strike—the latter, so often praised, 
lauded, by a section of the press—so 
often the recipient of honorary citations 
which he has used for his own politi- 
cal advancement. Unrelenting publicity 
seems to be the only remedy which will 
bring about protection of the individual, 
the public, and as has so clearly been 
publicized by the McClellan committee, 
union members who have been and now 
are being exploited by Hoffa, Reuther, 
and their criminal associates. 


CAPTIONED FILMS FOR THE DEAF 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Rrecorp and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I have introduced H. R. 13678, a 
bill which would establish in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
a loan service of captioned films for the 
deaf and severely hard of hearing. The 
primary objectives of this loan service 
are to, first, bring to deaf persons under- 
standing and appreciation of those films 
which play such an important part in 
the general and cultural advancement 
of hearing persons; second, provide 
through these films, enriched educa- 
tional and cultural experiences through 
which deaf persons can be brought into 
better touch with the realities of their 
environment; and third, provide a 
wholesome and rewarding experience 
which deaf persons may share together. 

This bill authorizes the Secretary to 
acquire films and provide for their cap- 
tioning. Such captioned films would then 
be distributed through State schools for 
the deaf and such other agencies which 
the Secretary may deem appropriate to 
serve as regional centers for the distribu- 
tion of the captioned films. 

H. R. 13678 also establishes an advisory 
council on captioned films in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to be composed of 12 members appointed 
by the Secretary. The membership of 
the council shall include among its mem- 
bers, persons connected with leading or- 
ganizations of the deaf or working with 
the deaf. The duty of the council is to 
advise and assist the Secretary in the 
selection of films to be captioned and to 
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recommend films which will make the 
greatest contribution to the cultural and 
recreational advancement of deaf per- 


sons. 

The establishment of this loan service 
for captioned films for the deaf will pro- 
vide- advantages to this handicapped 
group of our citizens similar to those 
provided for the blind by the talking 
book for the blind program. That pro- 
gram established in 1933 and adminis- 
tered by the Library of Congress has 
over the years afforded blind persons an 
opportunity to enricl: their lives by being 
able to listen to recordings of historical 
and fictional stories as well as educa- 
tional and cultural compositions. 

At the present time there are many 
educational films made accessible to 
schools and other organizations by vari- 
ous civic groups. Since these films are 
accompanied by a sound track they are 
of little, if any, use in schools and or- 
ganizations for the deaf. By captioning 
these films, they can become of inestima- 
ble value to the deaf, and especially to 
deaf children, by increasing their edu- 
cational opportunities. 

At the pressent time there are several 
captioned film projects in existence. 
These captioned films have met with en- 
thusiastic reception from the limited 
number of deaf persons who have seen 
them. A permanent operation admin- 
istered by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and utilizing 
State schools as distributing centers will 
make it possible to reach a very high 
percentage of deaf persons. 

It is estimated that this program will 
not cost more than approximately $250,- 
000 annually. 

H. R. 13678 
A bil to provide in the Department of 

Health, Education, and Welfare for a loan 

service of captioned films for the deaf 

Be it enacted, ete., That the objectives of 
this act are— 

(1) to bring to deaf persons understand- 
ing and appreciation of those films which 
play such an important part in the general 
and cultural advancement of hearing per- 
sons; 

(2) to provide, through these films, en- 
riched educational and cultural experiences 
through which deaf persons can be brought 
into better touch with the realities of their 
environment; and 

(3) to provide a wholesome and reward- 
ing experience which deaf persons may share 
together, 

Sec. 2. As used in this act— 

(1) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(2) The term “United States” means the 
several States, Territories, insular posses- 
sions, and the District of Columbia. 

(3) The term “deaf person” includes a 
person whose hearing is severely impaired. 

Sec. 3. (a) In order to carry out the ob- 
jectives of this act, the Secretary shall estab- 
lish a loan service of captioned films for the 
purpose of making such films available for 
nonprofit purposes to groups of deaf persons 
in the United States in accordance with 
regulations promulgated by the Secretary. 

(b) In carrying out the provisions of this 
act, the Secretary shall have authority to— 

(1) Acquire films (or rights thereto) by 
purchase, lease, or gift. 

(2) Provide for the captioning of films. 

(3) Provide for distribution of captioned 
films through State schools for the deaf and 
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such other agencies as the Secretary may 
deem appropriate to serve as local or region- 
al centers for such distribution. 

(4) Make use, consistent with the pur- 
poses of this act, of films made available to 
the Library of Congress under the copyright 
laws. 

(5) Utilize the facilities and services of 
other governmental agencies. 

(6) Accept gifts, contributions, and vol- 
untary and uncompensated services of indi- 
viduals and organizations. 

Sec, 4. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not to exceed $250,000 annually 
to carry out the provisions of this act. 


DISCRIMINATION IN PAY RATES AT 
PORTSMOUTH (N. H.), NAVAL 
SHIPYARD 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. SMITH 
of Maine introduced S. 2266, a bill to 
raise the hourly rates of pay for all per 
diem employees of the Portsmouth, 
N. H., Naval Shipyard to the level paid 
to employees of similar classification at 
the Boston, Mass., Naval Shipyard. 

On Monday, August 4, the President 
vetoed that bill. This was counter to 
the unanimous decision of the Senate 
and the House that wages at the two 
shipyards should be equalized. 

In view of the fact that the President, 
while opposed to the legislative adjust- 
ment of these wages, has asked the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to review the prob- 
lem, we find ourselves right back where 
we started from. The Navy, in effect, 
will review its determined opposition to 
S. 2266, which means that it will not 
take administrative action to correct the 
discrimination in pay rates from which 
the Portsmouth, N. H., Naval Shipyard 
workers have suffered since 1947. 

The machinists at the Boston yard re- 
ceive $12.40 more per week, than the ma- 
chinists at the Portsmouth yard, who 
work the same number of hours, and do 
the same type of work. 

This is manifestly unfair. 

To correct this intolerable situation, 
which inflicts hardship on the Ports- 
mouth workers and is injurious to their 
morale, I believe that the will of Con- 
gress should prevail. 

Therefore, I urgently request the 
Committee on Armed Services of the 
Senate to report out the veto message 
with the recommendation that the Sen- 
ate again pass the bill, overriding the 
President's veto. 

Such action must be initiated by the 
Senate committee that favorably re- 
ported out the bill that was subsequently 
approved by the Senate and the House. 

Immediate action is necessary to 
override the veto, and to provide equi- 
table relief before Congress adjourns. 
It can be done. 

These two shipyards are not far apart. 
They are not in separate economic re- 
gions, less than 60 miles separate them. 
Many workers from my own city travel 
about twenty-odd miles to Boston, and 
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others travel about the same distance 
to Portsmouth, to do identical work, b.1t 
with a wide disparity in pay. 

This does not square with our belief 
in equal pay for equal work. 

Give us the opportunity to override the 
veto, to enact S. 2266 into law, and thus 
pay the workers at the Portsmouth 
Naval Shipyard the wages they are en- 
titled to. 

If the Navy ever had a poor defense 
it is here, in its unreasonable resistance 
to a bill that is just and fair by every 
standard of economics and common- 
sense. 

Shall the intent of the Congress, or 
that of the Navy, regarding the wages 
paid to its unclassified shipyard em- 
ployees be decisive? 

I believe this is an issue where the 
Congress should make the determi- 
nation. 

By overriding the President’s veto 
and insuring positive action for the re- 
lief of the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard 
workers. 


U. S. S. R. PROPAGANDA 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take time to report to the mem- 
bership of the House regarding certain 
activities of the Soviet Embassy here in 
Washington. 

Over the past several months the So- 
viet Embassy has been circulating to 
Members of Congress, to Government of- 
ficials, and to the general public, various 
press releases, statements, and other ma- 
terials containing strong pro-Red, anti- 
American propaganda. 

I have been receiving these releases 
and probably a good share of the other 
Members have been recipients of this 
same unwelcomed propaganda barrage. 

I, of course, have no objection to re- 
ceiving statements and releases from the 
various governments explaining their 
positions on important issues, containing 
addresses of the heads of their govern- 
ments, or similar type matters. I do, 
however, violently object to some of the 
items that have come to my desk from 
the Soviet Embassy. 

Let me give various examples: 

In a batch of papers put out by the 
Soviet Embassy dated July 21, 1958, 
there was a release entitled “‘Peaceloving 
Peoples Will Thwart the Criminal Plans 
of the Aggressor—Appeal of the Soviet 
Trade Unions to the Working People of 
All Countries.” This release, after exco- 
riating the United States stated: 

The trade unions of the U. S. S. R. appeal 
to all the working class organization, to all 
those who cherish the ideals of peace, free- 
dom, and justice, to come out in defense of 
the Arab nations, to use every way and 
means to curb the American-British colon- 
ists, to prevent war * * * the fate of peace 
depends on the peoples. By their actions, 
their resolute struggle, they can and must 


thwart the criminal plans of the aggressors 
and insure world peace, 
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Note that the Soviet Embassy release 
calls for all working classes to use every 
ways and means to curb the American- 
British colonists. If this is not a call 
for criminal action, I do not know what 
is. I am sure the words gladden the 
hearts of all Communists in this country 
and everywhere else. 

The July 19, 1958 efforts of the Soviet 
Embassy contained a copy of a resolu- 
tion, dated July 18, 1958, approved at 
the Stockholm Congress for Disarma- 
ment and International Cooperation 
concerning the presence of United States 
troops in Lebanon. 

The resolution, in its concluding para- 
graph says: 

The congress appeals to all the peoples. 
It urges them to take every measure to put 
an end at once to the aggression and inter- 
vention and to stop the conflict, whose 
spread would threaten the fate of mankind. 


This resolution urges the people to 
take every measure to put an end at once 
to the aggression—another call for 
criminal action. 

After being bombarded for sometime 
with this type of Soviet propaganda, I 
objected about it to the State Depart- 
ment and inquired concerning the privi- 
leges accorded the United States by the 
U. S. S. R. in regard to our circulating 
releases and statements in Russia. 

The reply I received is, in part, as 
follows: 

Thank you for your letter of July 22, 
1958, concerning press releases distributed 
to Members of Congress by the Embassy of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics at 
Washington. 

The action of the Soviet Embassy in com- 
mencing wide distribution of these press 
releases not only to Members of Congress 
but also to other Government officials, the 
press and the general public, directly and 
through the United States postal system has 
received careful consideration in the Depart- 
ment. 

It is obvious that the recent activities of 
the Soviet Embassy here are considerably 
broader in scope than the action now per- 
mitted the American Embassy at Moscow. 
The Department has brought this discrep- 
ancy to the attention of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and has inquired if the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is prepared to insure reciprocal 
privileges for the United States Embassy at 
Moscow. * * * You may be assured that the 
Department will pursue this matter with a 
view to ensuring that full and effective 
reciprocity exists between the treatment 
accorded our Embassy at Moscow and the 
privileges enjoyed by the Soviet Embassy at 
Washington. 


Following is the text of the State De- 
partment’s note which, I understand, 
was presented to the Soviet Embassy, 
August 5: 

The Secretary of State of the United 
States of America presents his compliments 
to the Ambassador of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and has the honor to 
refer to the recent action of the Embassy in 
commencing wide distribution to the press, 
to individual Members of Congress, to other 
Government Officials, and to the general 
public, of press releases containing state- 
ments and appeals by Soviet leaders and 
organizations on a variety of subjects. 

As the Soviet Government is aware, the 
United States Government has traditionally 
favored a free exchange of information and 
ideas among the peoples of the world. Evi- 
dence of United States initiative in this re- 
gard is contained, insofar as the Soviet Union 
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is concerned, in the proposals submitted by 
the Foreign Ministers of the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and France on October 
31, 1955, at the Geneva meeting of Foreign 
and in the United States position 
during negotiations leading to the agreement 
of January 27, 1958, on exchanges in the 
cultural, technical, and educational fields. 

Points 1 and 2 of the 1955 Geneva pro- 
posals state: 

“l. Freer exchange of information and 
ideas should be facilitated. All censorship 
should be progressively eliminated. The ob- 
stacles which hamper the flow of full factual 
information and varied comment between the 
peoples of the West and those of the Soviet 
Union, should be removed. 

“2. Arrangements should be made for the 
four powers to open information centers, on 
a basis of reciprocity, in each other's capitals 
where these do not already exist. Everyone 
should be allowed full use of these centers 
without hindrance or discouragement from 
their own government.” 

During negotiations leading to the January 
27, 1958, agreement, the United States dele- 
gation consistently sought to persuade the 
Soviet delegation that it is in the interest 
of both countries for the Soviet Government 
to remove the obstructions that prevent open 
and regular access by Soviet citizens to the 
American viewpoint on matters of interest to 
the two countries and on world events. 

The Soviet Government has not seen fit 
to accept these proposals. It continues to 
jam Western radio programs and control the 
sale of foreign books and publications. The 
suppression or distortion of news, which is 
inseparable from such practices, can scarcely 
be understood as other than a calculated 
effort to prevent American viewpoints from 
reaching the Soviet people. The Depart- 
ment notes this fact here not to incite con- 
troversy, but as evidence of the serious con- 
cern with which it regards these obstacles to 
the strengthening of friendly relations be- 
tween the Soviet and American peoples. 

The United States Government will give 
prompt recognition to any indication of will- 
ingness by the Soviet Government to take 
positive measures toward a relaxation of ex- 
isting Soviet restrictions on the free flow 
of information and ideas. It is in this light 
that the Department wishes to inquire 
whether the action of the Soviet Embassy 
in Washington in distributing press releases, 
directly, and through the United States pos- 
tal system, may be taken as an indication 
that the Soviet Government is prepared to 
insure full and effective reciprocal privileges 
for the United States Embassy at Moscow. 


I am sure all members will be inter- 
ested in the reply of the U. S. S. R. to the 
State Department’s note. This matter 
should not be allowed to drag along and 
if the U. S. S. R. does not take cognizance 
of this protest, the Department of State 
should take appropriate action immedi- 
ately. 


ARTHUR MILLER ACQUITTED 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and to 
include an opinion of the United States 
Courts of Appeals. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have just learned that the United States 
Courts of Appeals has reversed the con- 
tempt citation of Arthur Miller in a de- 
cision handed down today. 

I am sure that the seven of my col- 
leagues, who with myself made up the 
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small minority voting against Mr. Mil- 
ler’s contempt citation will welcome this 
good news, and perhaps feel the sense 
of gratification that I do in knowing that 
the court has vindicated our lonely po- 
sition. 

The opinion in the case is brief, but 
cogent. Iam happy to include it in the 
Recorp at this point with the hope that 
it might serve as a guide of responsi- 
bility to us all for the future. 

UNITED STATES Courts OF APPEALS FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Crrcurr—No. 14057, 
ARTHUR MILLER, APPELLANT, V. UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA, APPELLEE—APPEAL 
FROM THE UNITED STATES District COURT 
FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


(Decided August 7, 1958) 


Mr. Joseph L. Rauh, Jr., with whom 
Messrs. Lloyd K. Garrison and John Silard 
were on the brief, for appellant. Mr. Dan- 
iel H. Pollitt also entered an appearance for 
appellant. 

Mr. William Hitz, assistant United States 
attorney, with whom Messrs. Oliver Gasch, 
United States attorney, Lewis Carroll and 
Harold D. Rhynedance, Jr., assistant United 
States attorneys, were on the brief, for ap- 
pellee. Mr. John D. Lane, assistant United 
States attorney, also entered an appearance 
for appellee. 

Before Edgerton, chief Judge. Prettyman, 
Wilbur K., Miller, Bazelon, Fahy, Washing- 
ton, Danaher, Bastian and Burger, circuit 
judges, sitting en banc. 

Per curiam: Appellant was convicted for 
unlawfully refusing to answer a question put 
to him by a committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives (2 U. S. O., sec. 192). The ques- 
tion asked appellant to name the persons 
present with him at a meeting of “Com- 
munist writers” in 19474 The record shows 
the witness urged the chairman not to press 
the direction to answer the question and 
requested him to defer it until a later time. 
The chairman agreed The hearing termi- 
nated shortly thereafter without any un- 
equivocally renewed direction or command 
to answer the “suspended” question. Thus, 
the requirement of Quinn v. United States, 
that it be brought home to the witness that 
he risks the penalties of contempt if he re- 
fuses to answer the question, was not fol- 
lowed. We need not speculate why the 
question was not renewed before closing the 
hearing; it is enough that on the whole 
record it seems clear that appellant had a 
right to leave the hearing thinking that the 
direction to answer was still suspended, if 
not abandoned. The chairman’s closing 
statement to appellant, while not determi- 
native, is consistent with our reading of 
the record: 

“The CHAIRMAN. You have learned a great 
deal and made a greater contribution to 
what we think you now stand for than you 
realize, because, by the errors that you com- 
mitted, you are serving a very loud note of 
warning to a lot of other people who might 
fall into what you did, quite obviously. 

“The committee is now adjourned.” 

Appellant has raised other points, includ- 
ing the argument that the question was not 
pertinent in fact, and that explanation of 
pertinency was not given as required by 


2“Can you tell us who was there when you 
walked into the room?” 

2 “Mr. MILLER. Mr, WALTER, could I ask you 
to postpone this question until the testi- 
mony is completed and you can gage [sic] 
for yourself? 

“The CHARMAN. Of course, you can do 
that, but I understand this is about the 
end of the hearing.” 

2349 U. S. 155 (1955); see also United 
States v. Kamp (102 F. Supp. 757, 759 
(D. D. C. 1952) ). 
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Watkins v. United States However, the 
absence of a direction to answer as required 
by the Quinn case makes it unnecessary to 
reach these contentions. 

Reversed with directions to enter a judg- 
ment of acquittal. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
tomorrow at 11 o'clock. ; 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr. GROSS: Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, is the pending meas- 
ure the only legislation before the House 
tomorrow? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. There will 
be a few unanimous-consent requests 
which have been cleared and will take 
no time. There is about another hour 
of general debate left on the pending 
bill, I imagine, and there will be a num- 
ber of amendments to it. If we dis- 
pose of this bill tomorrow, we will ad- 
journ over until Monday. 

Mr. GROSS. I withdraw my res- 
ervation of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE LT. COL. THOMAS E. 
RHODES 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include a resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day, August 6, 1958, there passed away 
at Walter Reed Hospital, Washington, 
D. C., Lt. Col. Thomas E. Rhodes. He 
was born in French Camp, Miss., on 
November 18, 1896. He served in World 
War I, and after the war he came to 
Washington to study law, then was spe- 
cial assistant to the Attorney General 
during the Coolidge administration. 
Then he practiced law in Washington 
until World War II, when he went into 
the service and was assigned to the Of- 
fice of the Judge Advocate General, De- 
partment of the Army. While serving 
in that position Colonel Rhodes handled 
thousands of claims for the Members of 
Congress. He was especially coopera- 
tive with the Committee on the Judiciary 
in every respect, and particularly in con- 
nection with the numerous private- 
claims bills handled by the committee. 

At the meeting of the subcommittee 
with jurisdiction over claims on Wed- 
nesday, August 6, 1958, word was re- 
ceived that Colonel Rhodes had been 
taken by ambulance to Walter Reed 
Hospital the previous evening. Where- 
upon, the subcommittee immediately 
adopted the following resolution, which 
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unfortunately could not be delivered be- 
cause of his sudden death: 

Resolved, That the chairman and mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee on Claims of the 
House Judiciary Committee in regular ses- 
sion assembled do express to Col. Thomas 
E. Rhodes our profound sympathy in his 
time of illmess and our sincere hope that 
his convalescence will be speedy and pleas- 
ant. 

Seconded, unanimously adopted, and or- 
dered. 

Tuomas J. LANE. 
HAROLD D. DONAHUE. 
JosePH M. MONTOYA. 
USHER L. BURDICK., 
RicHarp H. Porr. 
ALBERT W. CRETELLA. 

I hereby attest that the foregoing is a true 
and exact extract of the minutes of the reg- 
ular meeting of said subcommittee on Aug- 
ust 6, 1958. 

WALTER R. LEE, 
Legislative Assistant. 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. ABERNETHY] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to join with my colleague, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, in 
expressing deep regret over the passing 
of Col. Thomas E. Rhodes, my personal 
friend and a citizen of my Congressional 
District. 

Colonel Rhodes was a man of very 
strong conviction. He always very care- 
fully measured every situation, came up 
with what he believed to be right and 
put forth the full power of his strong 
mind to sustain that which he believed 
to be right. 

As a soldier, a servant of the Govern- 
ment, as a lawyer and as a private citi- 
zen he was in the forefront. In his 
passing we have sustained a great loss. 

I join with my colleague in extending 
sympathy to his family and loved ones. 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
great pleasure for the West Virginia 
delegation in the House to have official 
confirmation through Tuesday’s primary 
balloting that one of our esteemed col- 
leagues, Hon. Rosert C. BYRD, has been 
honored with the Democratic nomina- 
tion for a full 6-year Senate term. 

I am sure that the entire membership 
of this body, which has come to know 
and respect Bos Byrp over the past 5 or 
6 years, shares our feeling of gratifica- 
tion at his new status as United States 
Senate nominee. Modest, unassuming, 
self-effacing, Bos Byrp by his industry, 
devotion to duty, and dedicated service 
has won the regard of Members on both 
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sides of the aisle. As he has labored 
with inspiration and energy to represent 
the interests of his constituents, Bos 
Byrp has been-ever mindful of the na- 
tional interest and has always taken the 
large view. 

Not the least attractive and impressive 
attribute of Bos Byrp is that he is a 
God-fearing man; throughout his think- 
ing and speaking run a rich vein of the 
religious. I was especially pleased to 
read that just last Sunday he was the 
principal speaker at the international 
and interdenominational Bible confer- 
ence at Winona Lake, Ind., where he 
took occasion to remind his large audi- 
ence and the Nation that our spiritual 
forces are among our strongest weap- 
ons, that nations and civilizations fall 
to internal decay and corruption before 
they collapse to external enemies. 

Bos Byrop is truly a man of the people. 
He has had to make his career the 
hard way. Of humble beginnings, he 
applied himself diligently, making the 
most of his opportunities through dili- 
gence and industry. I have heard him 
tell of the long journeys he had to make 
to and from school in his youth, a rig- 
orous daily task which he embraced with 
good humor and to good purpose. Bos 
Byrp has never been a griper, or a com- 
plainer. He believes in making the most 
of what you have, where you have it. 
He is self-reliant, resourceful, and be- 
lieves in taking God into his scheme of 
things. 

Bos Byrd has a kinship with people. 
He has no ivy-tower approach to prob- 
lems. He knows the human factor—he 
knows the all-important fact that be- 
hind every statistic is a human being. 
He has been concerned, and rightly so, 
that as we go about helping and aiding 
the right-thinking people of the world, 
we do not neglect Americans at home. 
Bos Byrp stands for social progress and 
he is firm in the belief that to the la- 
borer, the creator of wealth, should go 
an equitable share of the profits. He 
believes government should be a servant 
of the people, not the master; he believes 
representative government should be 
just that, and not a coercive oppressor; 
he demands that equality of opportunity 
be a living, social, and economic fact, not 
just a phrase; he believes in progressive, 
constitutional government. 

It is no wonder that the people of 
West Virginia, the Democratic voters 
throughout our great State, have taken 
Bos BYRD to their hearts, and have sent 
him out front as their champion in the 
arena of democratic government. I say 
the Democratic voters of West Virginia 
are to be congratulated upon their choice, 
which I am certain will be ratified in 
an emphatic way in the November gen- 
eral election. 

To me, a veteran in the legislative 
branch of our Government, as one who 
has felt the blows of worthy adversaries 
and the joys of the triumphs of hard- 
won victories over the years, to me, I 
say, from my advanced position along 
the way, it is a genuine pleasure and a 
most heartening development to find 
the steps of our young friend and col- 
league, Bos Byrp, on the road to greater 
things. Just as I am wholly confident 
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he will grace the membership of the 
upper body in the next session, so, too, 
am I certain he will receive this call not 
in any sense of self-aggrandizement, but 
rather humbly as a greater challenge 
and a wider opportunity to serve his 
neighbors, State, and countrymen. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. NIMTZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the Judiciary may have until mid- 
night tomorrow to file a report on the 
bill, H. R. 12802. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 


SMALL BUSINESS WILL LOSE A SIN- 
CERE FRIEND WHEN BILL HILL 
RETIRES FROM THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Parman] is recognized for 30 min- 
utes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
heartfelt pleasure that I rise to pay trib- 
ute to the distinguished Representative 
from Colorado [Mr. HILL]. And it is 
also with a deep sadness that I recognize 
the occasion for paying tribute, which is 
his announcement that he will not be a 
Member of the House in the next Con- 
gress. 

I will lose a close, personal friend; and 
I will lose a fellow member of the House 
Small Business Committee, with whom I 
have shared a deep concern and many 
years of hard work on behalf of small 
business. 

Birt HILL is, of course, my opposite 
number on the Small Business Commit- 
tee. He has been the ranking Republi- 
can member during Democratic majori- 
ties, when I was chairman of the 
committee, and I served under him as 
chairman during the 83d Congress. 

We have not always agreed, of course, 
but our disagreements have always been 
fair. I know that he has never subordi- 
nated the interests and welfare of small 
business for his personal political gain. 
He is a man you can always continue to 
work with. No matter what the disa- 
greement, he never allows the bridge be- 
tween himself and his fellow workers to 
be destroyed; the bridge is always there 
where you can meet halfway to agree 
on the objectives which are in the public 
interest. 

Brit Hitt and I have worked together 
during some of the most momentous leg- 
islative periods in this country’s recent 
history. Many of the things that he and 
I have long proposed for small business 
seem more and more to be coming into 
fruition. If he must retire at all, which 
I regret, certainly the accomplishments 
which the present Congress has made, 
and seems about to make, for small busi- 
ness constitute a fitting tribute to his 
retirement. 

I join with the other Members in wish- 
ing for Britt Hitt a most pleasant and 
rewarding experience in his new career. 
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HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. RIEHLMAN] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker and 
Members of the House, I ask for this time 
today to pay tribute to one of our distin- 
guished colleagues who has decided to re- 
tire from the House of Representatives 
at the end of the 85th Congress. I 
speak of none other than the dean of the 
delegation of the great State of Colorado, 
the Honorable WILLIAM S. HILL. This 
gentleman has served his District, his 
State, and his country faithfully and 
with great distinction for 18 years. 

There has never been a Member who 
has been more enthusiastically devoted 
to his work and to the welfare of this 
country than our friend BILL, as we like 
to call him. We all know of the impor- 
tant position he holds as the ranking 
minority member of the great Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. Coming from a great 
agricultural State and with a tremen- 
dous background of experience, BILL has 
been able to make an outstanding con- 
tribution in this field. 

With 25 years’ experience as a small- 
business man Mr. HALL was well equipped 
and well qualified to serve on the Select 
Committee on Small Business of the 
House, It was my privilege and honor to 
be appointed a member of the Small 
Business Committee the very same time, 
nearly 12 years ago. Through these 
years it was my good fortune to sit next 
to him and draw on his great wealth of 
experience and knowledge in matters 
dealing with small business problems. It 
has been through this close association 
that I have grown to love and admire 
him as a fine person filled with a spirit of 
joy and understanding; a spirit that 
radiates confidence and earns the respect 
of everyone with whom he comes in con- 
tact. As chairman of the Small Busi- 
ness Committee, his contribution to the 
small business community of our Nation 
has been unequaled. 

You will recall that it was the Hill bill 
which eventually was enacted into law 
establishing the first independent Fed- 
eral peacetime agency to deal directly 
with, and solely with, small business 
problems. It was also the provisions of 
his bill which provided the momentum 
to establish the Small Business Admin- 
istration as a permanent agency. The 
small business tax bill which recently 
passed the House giving some assistance 
and relief to small-business concerns, in- 
cluded provisions from bills which he 
had previously introduced. I could go 
on and mention many more contributions 
made by our friend but my colleague’s 
outstanding record as a member of this 
House speaks for itself. BILL’s friendly 
manner and unfailing courtesy have won 
for him a warm spot in the hearts of the 
members who have served with him dur- 
ing these past 18 years. 

In closing, I want to say that it has 
been one of my richest experiences to 
have had an opportunity to know and 
serve in this great body with our good 
friend, Bitt HILL. May I wish for him, 
and his charming and wonderful wife 
and companion, many more years of joy 
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and happiness together in their retired 
life in their beautiful home at Fort Col- 
lins, Colo. God bless you and yours, 
Bru. Your friendship will long be 
cherished by all of us. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. McCORMACKE. I am very glad 
to be on the floor while the gentleman 
from New York is making these remarks. 
I was just about to leave the Chamber to 
attend a conference, but remained in the 
Chamber in conversation with one of my 
colleagues. I am very happy that I did 
so that I could have this opportunity to 
join with my friend, the gentleman from 
New York and other Members in paying 
our respect to a truly great man, and not 
only to pay our respects to our colleague, 
but to pay him honor for the truly out- 
standing public service that he has ren- 
dered, 

Brit HILL is one of the soundest gen- 
tlemen I have ever met. He is a good 
man. I think that is the finest compli- 
ment that can be paid to anyone, to say 
that a person is a good man or a good 
woman. If anyone thinks I am good 
they have paid me the highest compli- 
ment they can pay me. Bru HILL is a 
steady gentleman. As a legislator, he is 
a stabilizing influence; a man of con- 
structive mind; a man who has always 
tried to render public service that rep- 
resented progress for the people, not 
only of his district and his State but for 
the people of the entire United States. 

It has been my pleasure to develop a 
close friendship with him, a friendship 
that I value very much and that I shall 
always value. In his leaving I feel a 
great regret, because we realize that 
while he is voluntarily retiring the House 
is losing the service of one of its truly 
great Members. 

Br. Hitt is not only a great legisla- 
tor but is a great American; a man of 
tolerance and understanding mind; a 
man whose associations with his fellow- 
men are on a level that constitutes in- 
spiration for all others to follow. 

I join with the gentleman and my oth- 
er colleagues in wishing for BILL HILL 
and Mrs. Hill and their loved ones many 
years of continued happiness and suc- 
cess, and that God in His infinite mercy 
will continue to bestow upon him and 
Mrs. Hill and their loved ones every hap- 
piness and a very pleasant future. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. I thank the dis- 
tinguished majority leader for his kind 
remarks. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. CHENOWETH]. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to thank the gentleman from New 
York for taking this time today so that 
we can pay our respects to our colleague 
from Colorado, BILL HILL, for whom we 
have such great affection. This is some- 
thing which the Colorado delegation 
had planned to do and we are indeed 
happy to join with the gentleman from 
New York in this program this after- 
noon. 

I want to specially thank the majority 
leader, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack], for what he 
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has just said about Bur HILL. BILL 
rightly deserves this fine tribute. BILL 
is the dean of our Colorado delegation. 
We came to the House together in Janu- 
ary 1941. He has served continuously 
since that time, while I was out one 
term. 

I know of the high esteem and respect 
in which BLL Hitt is held in the Second 
Congressional District of Colorado, and 
throughout the State, where he is so well 
known. I consider it a great loss, not 
only to his District, and the State of 
Colorado, but to the entire Nation, when 
a man like BILL HILL decides to termi- 
nate his public service and retire from 
Congress. I feel confident he could have 
been reelected again in the Second Dis- 
trict of Colorado, and I was hoping he 
would seek another term. He has 
reached a very important place in this 
body. He is ranking minority member 
of the Committee on Agriculture and 
also of the House Committee on Small 
Business. I know of the great contribu- 
tion he has made to koth committees 
during his long period of service. BILL 
Him. understands the problems facing 
agriculture and he has done his part to 
solve them. He has always been anxious 
to help the small-business man and has 
commissioned his cause at every oppor- 
tunity. 

BL and I have been close friends 
during our service in the House. BILL 
has the happy faculty of making friends 
and keeping them. I consider him one 
of the most popular Members of the 
House. Iam sure that every Member of 
the House would have somcthing good to 
say about BILL HILL. 

I hope Britt enjoys the retirement to 
which he is looking forward with such 
pleasure. I am sure he will always be 
busy and will retain his interest in pub- 
lic affairs. He is anxious to get back 
home and I know he will find many op- 
portunities to serve in his own com- 
munity. I hope that whatever he does 
will prosper and that he will enjoy good 
health for many years to come. 

Mrs. Chenoweth joins me in extending 
best wishes to Brit and Rachel. We 
have greatly enjoyed our association 
with you and we hope our paths cross 
frequently in the future. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN] may 
insert his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great regret that the many friends and 
colleagues of WILLIAM S. HILL see him 
depart from Congress. For 20 years he 
has been an important figure in our Con- 
gressional life. He has served with abil- 
ity and distinction as a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture and the Small 
Business Committee. Through his sery- 
ice on these committees he has been an 
eloquent and effective champion of the 
farmer and the small business system 
which has been a part of the American 
heritage. 

Bır Hitz has been an active worker 
and has been effective in his work þe- 
cause of his genial disposition. 
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In the many great battles that have 
been fought for the welfare of agricul- 
ture, he has been a tireless leader. He 
has been a strong champion of the West. 
He has been a stalwart defender of the 
system that has built up America. 

We can ill afford to lose men of the 
ability, experience, and patriotism of 
Brit HILL. 

In returning to his native Colorado, 
he carries with him the best wishes of 
all his associates, Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats alike. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, of course 
I join my distinguished colleague from 
the State of New York [Mr. RIEHLMAN] 
in an opportunity to pay a well-deserved 
tribute to my very good friend and col- 
league, Congressman WILLIAM S. HILL, 
of Colorado. 

Mr. Hutt and I have been closely asso- 
ciated throughout the years both on the 
Committee on Agriculture, of which he 
is the ranking minority member. By 
virtue of his leaving the Congress I will 
succeed to his position. This I do with 
some fear and trembling, knowing the 
responsibilities involved in the new as- 
signment. As ranking minority member 
on this committee Mr. HILL has been of 
great assistance to the minority side of 
the committee. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hill, Mrs. Hoeven, and I 
live in the same apartment house. We 
have been close personal friends, and I 
regret exceedingly that Mr. HILL has 
seen fit to retire from Congress at this 
time. 

Congressman HILL is a product of the 
grassroots. Born in Kansas, he came 
up the hard way: Schoolteacher, work- 
ing with the extension service, elected to 
Congress. He has been here some 18 
years. 

The people of his District have great 
confidence in him, and I know they re- 
gret that he will not be here next year 
to speak for them in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr. Hint is a common man; he is a 
man of religious devotion and belief; he 
is a Christian gentleman, a man of high 
moral standards. It has been a privi- 
lege for me to have been associated with 
him so closely throughout the years, and 
I know that his leaving us will be a dis- 
tinct loss to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture; his leaving the House of Represen- 
tatives will be a distinct loss to the delib- 
erations of this great body. But I know 
that in going back home among his 
friends and loved ones he is not going to 
lose interest in public matters. He is go- 
ing to do those things which are required 
of a man of his years, understanding, and 
training, through working in his com- 
munity and helping that community be 
a better place in which to live. 

It has been a real pleasure to have 
worked with Mr. HILL and to have been 
associated with him; and as he and his 
gracious wife return to Colorado they 
have the best wishes of all of us for a 
very happy life among their frends and 
loved ones. We do hope that on occa- 
sion WILLIAM HILL will come back here 
to see how we are getting along. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? : 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 
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Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, and speaking for the mem- 
bers of the committee on our side of the 
aisle, I want to join in these congratula- 
tory remarks to our dear and distin- 
guished friend, BILL HILL. 

Having visited his beautiful section of 
the country several years ago I can well 
understand why our colleague is antici- 
pating going back and having a little 
bit more time to visit with his friends 
and have the opportunity for a little 
well-deserved rest. 

I shall never forget how gracious he 
was to me personally when I had the 
pleasure of visting in his home District. 
I hope that some time he will come down 
to the State of Florida and permit me the 
privilege and opportunity of entertaining 
him there in Florida. 

The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
HLL] has been an able Congressman, as 
we all know, vigorous in debate, honest 
in conviction, forceful of purpose, fight- 
ing for what he believed to be right. We 
shall miss him; no one can take his place. 
So, Mr. Speaker, I add my voice of con- 
gratulation and yet my voice of regret 
that this great Congressman and Chris- 
tian gentleman is leaving us. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIEHLMAN, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I am 
indeed sorry that our distinguished col- 
league WILLIAM S. HILL of Colorado, is 
voluntarily retiring from Congress at the 
end of 18 years of distinguished service 
in the House. ‘ 

Expert on matters of agriculture, now 
senior minority member of that great 
committee, singularly successful small- 
business man in his own right, senior 
minority member of the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business, BILL HILL, as 
he is affectionately known by his col- 
leagues, will be much missed here, and 
on hundreds of thousands of farms in 
every section of America as well as in 
thousands of cities, towns and hamlets 
in every county of America. 

Bitz Hitt is a great and good Amer- 
ican. 

He has a lovely and devoted wife and 
family. I know the joys that await him 
and them in his retirement, and I hope 
there is time for him to do all the things 
that remain undone, which he wishes to 
do. 

In the meantime, I hope the Congress 
will continue to have the benefit of his 
advice in the difficult days that are 
ahead. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man from Ohio for his very kind remarks 
on behalf of our colleague. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIEHLMAN, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on the facade of the supreme 
court building in Sacramento, Calif., is 
engraved “Send me men to match my 
mountains.” I think in this case Colo- 
rado has reversed that slogan. Colorado 
has sent us a man with all the rugged- 
ness and the stability that marks the 
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great mountains of his State. Those of 
us who know BILL are going to miss him. 
We will miss the influence that he has 
exercised here in the Congress, In part- 
ing, may I wish that he will be as sturdy 
and as long lived as those great moun- 
tains. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man from California for his very fine 
remarks. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Maine. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very happy to have the opportunity to 
join with the gentleman from New York 
and others here on the floor to pay trib- 
ute to the distinguished services of our 
personal friend, the gentleman from 
Colorado, Birt HILL. For the 7 years 
that I served on the House Committee on 
Agriculture, the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. HILL] has been very kind in 
his advice and counsel in relation to 
legislative matters. Aud, I want to join 
with others in praising the record which 
he has made in the Congress and the 
service he has rendered to his State and 
Nation. Mrs. McIntire joins with me in 
expressing to Mr. and Mrs. Hill our 
warm personal regards as they move 
back to Colorado to enjoy well-earned 
leisure. We hope that they wiil be 
blessed with many years of health and 
happiness. We shall always treasure the 
memory of the years we have spent here 
in our association in Washington. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN, I thank the gentle- 
man from Maine for his outstanding 
remarks on behalf of our colleague. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very happy that the gentleman has 
taken this time for this very nice pur- 
pose. Yet, there is always a bit of sad- 
ness accompanying an attempt to say 
farewell to one of our colleagues, par- 
ticularly one who has endeared himself 
as BL Hitt has. BILL was one of the 
first Members that I became acquainted 
with when I came to this body, and I 
must say that despite political disagree- 
ment, never has there been a disagree- 
able word between us. He is truly a 
great gentleman. If nothing else, we 
learned from his service here that good 
legislation always comes from agreeable 
compromise. 

BILL HILL has taught us all that les- 
son. I must endorse all that has been 
said by everyone who has spoken here 
today about our good friend. I, too, 
have had the opportunity of traveling 
at various times on committee assign- 
ments with BILL HILL, and even into his 
own District. I dare say to his own 
friends in his District the same things 
I say here now, even though they might 
have been used in his political campaign. 

He is a good man; he is a good legis- 
lator. He was at all times faithful to 
his trust. It has been a great pleasure 
to serve with him. We wish him well 
in all that lies ahead for him. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man from New York. 


will 
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Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Utah. 

Mr. DIXON. The writer has said: 

Appreciation is the rarest flower found in 
the garden of human virtue. 


And all the more rare when found in 
the field of public service. 

I have seen my colleagues leave public 
service feeling a bit bitter. Shakespeare 
said: 

Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude; 
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Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
That dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot; 


I think it is a wonderful thing for us 
here to try to do all we can to get the 
public as well as ourselves to appreciate 
men in public service as I surely do my 
friend and colleague, BLL HILL, with 
whom I have worked on the Committee 
on Agriculture now for 4 years. 

He has had a difficult job and he has 
done it well. His heart is with the peo- 
ple of this country, and with the farmers. 
He is a man of principle, in no way an 
opportunist. 

I wish that the choicest blessings of 
Heaven will go with him; also that the 
feeling of our utmost affection will come 
to him all the days of his life, 

Mr. RIEHLMAN, I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am extremely sorry that our 
colleague from the great and beautiful 
State of Colorado has decided that he 
cannot stay in the Congress any longer. 
We shall miss him and his lovely wife; 
his wise counsel and ability and the in- 
spiration of his loyalty and his interest. 
A very strong Republican from thorough 
conviction he has always been fair—al- 
ways willing to discuss things and always 
gave the true picture. He is an expert 
on irrigation and reclamation, mining, 
the wool industry, and wheat farmer— 
and gave tirelessly of his time in pro- 
moting these. 

In legislation sometimes it is perhaps 
easy to mislead, consciously or uncon- 
sciously. My colleague, BILL HILL, never 
misled the Congress of the United States. 
He has been a great Representative from 
the great State of Colorado and I agree 
with my colleague who spoke a little 
while ago; it is fine for the country to 
know of the worth of Representatives in 
the Congress of the United States. They 
do not realize the tremendous strain 
they are under. They do not realize 
how easy, perhaps, it is to take the easy 
way in legislation. 

All honor to you, my colleague. I 
wish you and your family much joy 
and success. Come back and advise us. 

Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to thank the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. RIEHLMAN] for securing this time 
which permits me to join in paying trib- 
ute to our distinguished colleague, WIL- 
LIAM S. HILL, who is completing 18 years 
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of service in this body. I have known 
Bitt Hi for almost 30 years. Both of 
us served in the Colorado State Legisla- 
ture. While I was serving as floor lead- 
er in the senate, our colleague was serv- 
ing as secretary to the Governor of 
Colorado. His brother, the late Vern 
Hill, served in the State senate while I 
was serving in the house in Colorado. 
Bitt has served here in each Congress 
since the 77th and is now the dean of 
the Colorado Congressional delegation. 
He gave to me a most friendly welcome 
when I came to Congress in 1949 and 
has always been most cooperative and 
helpful in our mutual problems of leg- 
islation and service. 

Those of us who have been privileged 
to know Congressman HILL have enjoyed 
his amiable disposition and friendly per- 
sonality. He has always fought stead- 
fastly for what he has believed in and has 
never compromised with his personal 
opinions or beliefs. He has been dedi- 
cated to his work and has given Colorado 
and the Nation most able service. While 
Brit has always lived in eastern Colo- 
rado he has been most cooperative and 
helpful in dealing with problems of other 
parts of the State as well. As he retires 
from his service here in the House he 
will be greatly missed by all of us. 

As the Hills return to Colorado to a 
well-deserved rest, they take with them 
the best wishes of Mrs. Aspinall and my- 
self for every happiness in the years that 
lie ahead. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from South Dakota 
(Mr. Berry]. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, may I say 
that Brt HILL is one of the grandest 
men I have ever known. Certainly we 
are going to miss him in this House and 
in this Congress. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Burt, in closing, I 
want to say to you on behalf of Mrs. 
Riehlman and myself, God bless you and 
yours. Your friendship will be long 
cherished by all of us who have had an 
opportunity to work with you and to 
know you through the years. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members may have permission 
to extend their remarks at this point in 
the Recorp in regard to our colleague, 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. HILL]. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
PricE). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
other of my colleagues in expressing re- 
gret that Bri. HILL is retiring from the 
House of Representatives. 

It has been a privilege to know him 
and to have had the opportunity to serve 
with him. 

I join with his many friends in the 
House in the hope that he and Mrs. Hill 
will have many years of health and hap- 
piness in their retirement. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I am indeed sorry that our dis- 
tinguished colleague the Honorable WIL- 
LIAM S. HILL, who has so ably represented 
the Second Congressional District of 
Colorado for 18 years, has decided volun- 
tarily to retire from the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 
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It was my great pleasure to become well 
acquainted with BL Hit many years 
before he or I were elected to the House 
of Representatives. BILL HILL had ren- 
dered distinguished service to the State 
of Colorado prior to his election to Con- 
gress in 1940. He was a member of the 
General Assembly in the State of Colo- 
rado and was secretary to the late Gov- 
ernor, the Honorable Ralph Carr. It 
was while he was serving in this capacity 
that I learned to know him best during 
the time it was my pleasure to be the 
attorney general of Colorado. At that 
time and on many occasions BILL HILL 
assisted me in carrying out my duties. 

The good people of the Second Con- 
gressional District recognized his capac- 
ity and understanding of governmental 
affairs and entrusted to him the respon- 
sibility of representing them in the 
House of Representatives in 1940. 

Since this Congressional District is 
principally devoted to agriculture, BILL 
Hitt was assigned to the Agriculture 
Committee and throughout his service 
has devoted himself to the interest of 
his constituents and particularly as it 
related to the agricultural problems. He 
has been instrumental in placing many 
statutes on the book during that time 
and credit should be given to BILL HILL 
for his activity in the extension of the 
Sugar and Wool Act. 

Brut Him. is admired and respected 
for his hard and diligent work. He has 
been congenial and willing at all times 
to cooperate and has made himself 
available to his constituents and col- 
leagues and we, of the Colorado delega- 
tion, regret the decision of our amiable 
and friendly colleague to remove him- 
self from active public service. 

We will miss him and extend to Mr. 
and Mrs. Hill my best wishes and hope 
they will enjoy their retirement in the 
great State of Colorado. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, when 
my good friend and colleague BILL HILL 
retires this year, the farmers of America 
will be losing a man who has been their 
friend in Congress for 18 years, one who 
has worked constantly in their behalf. 

Born on a farm in Kansas, educated 
in some of the finest agricultural col- 
leges in the country, BILL HILL came to 
Congress in 1940 to champion the cause 
of the men who form the backbone of 
our Nation—the American farmer. He 
brought to the House of Representatives 
for nine consecutive terms not only the 
desire to better farm life but a vast store 
of knowledge and experience on how 
to accomplish his goal. Bm. has been a 
personal counselor to me on farm prob- 
lems, and we will sorely miss his leader- 
ship and sage advice on the problems 
that face so important a segment of our 
population. 

To me, however, BLL Hitt has not 
been just a fellow legislator, but a warm 
personal friend with whom I have been 
privileged to share many wonderful 
hours ever since we first started our po- 
litical careers in Washington back in 
1940. Our families have enjoyed the 
hospitality of each others homes many 
times, and I will always be extremely 
proud to number BILL among my closest 
friends. He and his lovely and gracious 
wife, Rachel, will be missed by all in 
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Washington, but I hope that they will 
come back to visit with us often. I want 
to wish them the very best of every- 
thing possible as they begin a much 
deserved rest and a long and happy re- 
tirement with their fine children and 
grandchildren. Rachel and BILL, our 
prayers and best wishes are with you 
always. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, as friend 
and colleague, I add my heartfelt tribute 
to the many that are being paid the 
Honorable WILLIAM S. HILL, of Colorado. 

One of the finest dividends that life in 
Washington has paid me and Mrs. Har- 
vey is the privilege of knowing Bill and 
Rachel Hill. Finer friends we will never 
know. 

Congressman Brit HILL will be leav- 
ing us at the end of this session, but 
memories of him will surely remain 
vivid in many hearts for years to come. 
Brut HILL to me is that enviable type of 
high character and arresting personal- 
ity—easy to know, like and admire, and 
hard to forget for the very human touch 
that is his in all his endeavors. 

I stand with those, too, who say this 
man has left his mark. Some of BILL 
HıLL’s commonsense has rubbed off on 
more than one piece of legislation that 
came his way, and in consequence that 
legislation is wearing well in its service 
to farmers, to small-business men, to the 
whole American citizenry. 

On this occasion words are inade- 
quate. It can but be hoped that BILL 
Hi and his wife realize in some small 
way the void they leave behind for many 
of us as they go back to their beloved 
Colorado. With them go our prayers 
for the happiness they deserve. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege and an honor to join with my 
colleagues in paying tribute to an out- 
standing, devoted Congressman, and a 
true and loyal friend who is retiring this 
year from Congress. I am speaking of 
the Honorable WILLIAM S. Hitt—or BILL 
Hi, as we all know him—of the State 
of Colorado. 

In his 18 years here in the Congress, 
Bru Hr has established a reputation 
and a record which have earned for him 
the admiration, respect, and affection of 
us all. So it is with sincere regret that 
we see him leave the Congress this year. 
This body needs men like BILL HILL. 

We all know of his outstanding con- 
tributions as a ranking member of the 
Committee on Agriculture and the Com- 
mittee on Small Business. Bill is highly 
qualified by experience and training for 
his service on both of these important 
committees. 

But in addition to experience and 
training, Representative HILL also is 
highly qualified for his service here by 
temperament and disposition. He has 
a great wealth of understanding and tol- 
erance, and a pleasant sense of humor, 
All these attributes are very serviceable 
here. For, despite all the pressures and 
hectic activity here, Buu Hm. always 
maintains a sound perspective on the 
overall requirements and responsibilities 
of the Congress. 

These very warm and human attri- 
butes do not prevent him from being 
forceful and direct on issues before the 
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Congress, however. He constantly dem- 
onstrates his enthusiastic devotion to his 
responsibilities here and to the interests 
of his constituents in Colorado; he 
maintains a standard of high principles 
and his actions are based on them. 

I am going to miss the friendly com- 
panionship, the good common sense, and 
the inspiration for better service which 
Brut HILL provides. He and his wonder- 
ful wife plan to return to Colorado to en- 
joy all year around the wonders of that 
colorful State. Our very best wishes and 
sincere affection go with them and we 
all hope they will continue to have a very 
fruitful and rewarding life among the 
friends and neighbors whom they repre- 
sented in such outstanding fashion in 
Congress for all these years. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, it is un- 
fortunate for the country that our col- 
league BILL HILL, of Colorado, is retiring 
from Congress at the end of the present 
session. After 18 years of distinguished 
service he has chosen to voluntarily re- 
tire from the Washington scene. 

Britt Hitz is one of the most amiable 
and sincere men I heve known during 
the 16 years of my service here. He has 
served his district well, and he has served 
the Nation well. As a ranking member 
on the Agriculture Committee he has for 
many years been a leading voice in legis- 
lation affecting woolgrowers and live- 
stock raisers. Bıı Hi has always 
been found up on the frontlines in every 
battle that has keen waged in behalf of 
the legitimate rights and interests of the 
American woolgrower. 

Aside from his Congressional work in 
the field of agriculture, Bir. HIL has 
achieved an enviable record for economy 
in Government, and for maintaining the 
fundamentals of our American institu- 
tions. He has not been hoodwinked by 
the voice of the Socialists and do-good- 
ers. He has held firm to his convictions 
and has always put the welfare of the 
country first. 

I can hardly think of a man who is 
more respected by his colleagues, both 
Republican and Democratic, than is BILL 
HILL. And I can hardly think of one 
who is more deserving of that re- 
spect. As this session nears its end and 
the packing begins, I extend to my friend 
Bitt Hitt my own appreciation for the 
good fight he has made for better gov- 
ernment, and my best wishes for a happy 
and pleasant future. He and his family 
deserve the best. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, at the end 
of each session we see many of our 
friends retire from our midst. We re- 
gret to see them go, but there are always 
a few for which each one of us has ac- 
quired an especial affection. This feel- 
ing has nothing to do with politics or 
the philosophy of individuals. It is sim- 
ply based upon man-to-man friendship. 

This year the ranking Republican on 
the Agriculture Committee, Hon. WIL- 
LIAM S. Hut, is voluntarily retiring, 
Britt can and sometimes does talk al- 
most as loudly and almost as violently as 
I do on occasions. When he does, or 
when I do, we are probably in disagree- 
ment. He expresses his views forcefully 
and he holds to his views tenaciously. 
Maybe that is why I respect him, 
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In any event, I have throughout the 
years found BILL HILL to be a fine Amer- 
ican, an efficient and faithful represent- 
ative of his people, and a loyal friend. 
I regret to see him go, and yet, I cannot 
but agree that he has rendered a service 
which entitles him to go back to his be- 
loved mountains where he can live with- 
out all of the harassment incident to 
public service. I know that his people 
will appreciate his splendid service to 
them. His friends appreciate the depth 
and the quality of his friendship and 
we wish for him and for Mrs. Hill every 
possible success and satisfaction in the 
years to come. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, along with 
my colleagues, I want to participate in 
this expression of appreciation for my 
colleague, WILLIAM S. HILL. 

Birt Him was a real factor in the 
many Congresses of which he was a 
Member. His constructive work on the 
Agriculture Committee is, of course, a 
matter of a perpetuated record, and has 
always been greatly respected. His per- 
sonality is one of charm and one that 
attracted everyone to him as a man to 
respect, love, and, in fact, the type of 
fellow one would like to go fishing with. 
All of us, I know, join in extending to 
Britt and his lovely wife, Rachel, best 
wishes for many, many years of retire- 
ment pleasure and continued activity. 

Mr.PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, like every 
other Member of the House, I am sorry 
to learn of the voluntary retirement of 
my valued friend and esteemed colleague, 
the very able and distinguished gentle- 
man from Colorado, Congressman WIL- 
LIAM S. HILL. 

This great son of Colorado has ren- 
dered most conspicuous, effective service 
in this body. His work has been out- 
standing, his devotion to duty unexcelled. 
Bru HILL is a great American, a loyal 
friend and a magnificent public servant. 
His departure from the Congress, where 
he has won great public distinction as 
well as many warm friends, is deeply re- 
gretted by our membership. 

His District is losing an exceptional 
Representative and the Nation is losing 
one of our very best Congressmen. 

To strike a personal chord, I not only 
hold him in highest esteem, respect, and 
admiration, for his ability, high ideals 
and fine purposes, but I also cherish him 
as a dear friend, possessed of a warm- 
hearted personality, generous nature and 
amiable qualities that have endeared him 
to all of us. 

I hope that in the future he and his 
family will enjoy every blessing of good 
health, success, and happiness and that 
he will return to visit with us as fre- 
quently as he can. 


EXHORTING BUSINESS AND LABOR 
TO AVOID INFLATION: THE STEEL 
PRICE INCREASE 
Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 

imous consent to extend my remarks 

at this point in the Recor and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, our atten- 
tion has again been focused on the in- 
flationary trend of the past 2 years by 
the recent wage and price increases in 
the steel industry. Yesterday, this col- 
loquy took place at the President’s news 
conference: 

Dayton Moore of the United Press Inter- 
national. In light of the rise in steel prices 
and the prospects for large Federal deficits 
during the next 5 years, do you have any 
Plans to curb inflation? 

The PRESIDENT. I think that, first of all, if 
we are going to remain a country without ar- 
tificial control, meaning that we are not 
going to try to go into a federally controlled 
economy, then labor and business must be 
very, very careful about this whole problem 
of pushing wages each year above those rates 
that imply or show the increases in produc- 
tivity, and business must make its profits of 
such a scale that where they can still con- 
tinue to invest money they are not robbing 
the public. Because if they do, just as sure 
as you are a foot high, one day the American 
consumer is going to rebel, he is going to 
rebel in a big way, and there will be real 
trouble, and we will get something that we 
don’t want, 


Unfortunately, the President’s admo- 
nition does not tell us whether wage 
rates in the steel industry have or have 
not outstripped increases in productivi- 
ty, or whether the steel-price increase is 
or is not justified by business profits. 
Lacking such precision, the admonition 
is not likely to help create an informed 
public opinion. And the chances of its 
having a restraining influence on either 
management or labor are even less. 

On June 3, 1958, I introduced H. R. 
12785, a bill to provide anti-inflation ma- 
chinery for the President by requiring 
him to include in his economic program 
under the Employment Act of 1946 rec- 
ommendations concerning monetary and 
credit policies, and by empowering him to 
marshal the force of public opinion 
against wage or price increases which he 
finds inflationary. Hearings on H. R. 
12785 were held by the Subcommittee on 
Executive and Legislative Reorganization 
of the House Committee on Government 
Operations on July 21-22. Statements 
at the hearings covered both the mone- 
tary-credit and the wage-price aspects 
of H. R. 12785. Because of their rele- 
vance to yesterday’s news conference by 
the President, I include portions of some 
of the statements on the wage-price as- 
pect at the hearings. 

In my own testimony on the wage- 
price aspect of H. R. 12785 I said this: 

The second of H. R. 12785’'s two provisions 
is to add to the list of duties of the Council 
of Economic Advisers the duty to study pro- 
Posed price and wage increases which have 
a serious inflationary potential, and to re- 
port the facts to the President. The Presi- 
dent, armed with a complete analysis and 
set of recommendations as to why the pro- 
posed increases would be contrary to eco- 
nomic stability, would be empowered, al- 
though not required, to take either or both 
of the following courses: 

First, consult informally with representa- 
tives of industry and labor concerned with 
the proposed price or wage increases, in an 
effort to induce voluntary restraint. These 
consultations with representatives of indus- 
try and labor are clearly envisaged by two 
present provisions of the Employment Act 
of 1946. Section 2 declares that the respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government is to 
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carry out the goals of the act “with the as- 
sistance and cooperation of industry (and) 
labor.” Section 4 (e) (2) empowers the 
Council of Economic Advisers to consult 
with “representatives of industry (and) 
labor.” 

Second, if necessary, make public his rec- 
ommendations against the proposed in- 
creases, in order to let an informed public 
opinion help induce restraint. 

This new definition of duties in the wage- 
price field is designed to make definite and 
useful the vague exhortations and admoni- 
tions to industry and labor which the Presi- 
dent has repeatedly used. 

For example, in his state of the Union 
message of January 10, 1957, the President 
said: 

“And, if our economy is to remain healthy, 
increases in wages and other labor benefits, 
negotiated by labor and management, must 
be reasonably related to improvements in 
productivity. Such increases are beneficial, 
for they provide wage earners with greater 
purchasing power. 

“Except where necessary to correct obvious 
injustices, wage increases that outrun pro- 
ductivity, however, are an inflationary factor. 
They make for higher prices for the public 
generally and impose a particular hardship 
not only on the active workmen, but on those 
whose welfare depends on the purchase power 
of retirement, income, and savings. Wage 
negotiations should also take cognizance of 
the right of the public generally to share in 
the benefits of improvements in technology.” 

At his press conference on June 26, 1957, 
the President said: 

“The only point I make is this: Govern- 
ment, no matter what its policies, cannot of 
itself make certain of the soundness of the 
dollar, that is, the stability of the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar in this country. There 
must be statesmanlike action, both by busi- 
ness and by labor. Frankly, I believe that 
boards of directors of business, of business 
organizations, should take under the most 
serious consideration any thought of a price 
rise and should approve it only when they 
can see that it is absolutely necessary in order 
to continue to get the kind of money they 
need for the expansion demanded in this 
country—and at the same time labor should 
demand wages, wage increases that conform 
roughly to the increase in productivity of the 
individual, and the only exception I think 
they ought to make to that, when there are 
demonstrable injustices existing in particular 
areas,” 

In a speech on May 21, 1958, he said: 

“The American people are going to be 
looking over the shoulders of those sitting 
at every bargaining table to see whether the 
wage settlement and subsequent price deci- 
sions are consistent with a stable dollar.” 

In his January 1958 economic report, the 
President said: 

“Business managements must recognize 
that price increases that are unwarranted by 
costs, or that attempt to recapture invest- 
ment outlays too quickly, not only lower the 
buying power of the dollar but also may be 
self-defeating by causing a restriction of 
markets, lower output, and a narrowing of 
the return on capital investment. The lead- 
ership of labor must recognize that wage 
increases that go beyond overall productivity 
gains are inconsistent with stable prices, and 
that the resumption of economic growth can 
be slowed by wage increases that involve 
either higher prices or a further narrowing 
of the margin between prices and costs.” 

The trouble with these generalized admoni- 
tions is that nobody pays any attention to 
them. Each special-interest group—labor, 
management, or whoever—is like the old lady 
who, after the church service, said to the 
minister, “That was a wonderful sermon, 
reverend. Everything you said applied to 
somebody or other I know.” 
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In order to be meaningful, Presidential 
admonitions must include understandable 
criteria, and must be as specific as possible. 

This provision of H. R. 12785 in no sense 
inyolves price or wage control, since the in- 
dustry or union is free to disregard the 
President’s recommendation. Hopefully, 
both labor and management will be suf- 
ficiently public relations conscious so as to 
pay some heed to a Presidential recommen- 
dation. Thus, in many cases, public opin- 
fon may not have to be brought into play 
at all. 

The proposed redefinition of Presidential 
‘wage-price responsibilities would need to be 
exercised only in “strategic” cases—cases 
where the price or wage increases would be 
important to the whole economy. 

The Council of Economic Advisers would 
probably need some modest increase in staff 
in order to handle the proposed new func- 
tion, although much of the work could be 
done by other Government agencies which 
the Council is privileged to use, such as the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Obviously, the proposal for Presidential 
recommendations in the wage-price field 
can help to combat inflation only if it is ac- 
companied by vigorous action on the de- 
mand-pull side, including monetary, tax, 
and expenditure policy. The mere existence 
of the Presidential wage-price recommen- 
dation power, accompanied by vigorous en- 
forcement of the antitrust laws, both on 
the cost-push side, might well be enough to 
dampen inflationary price movements, if 
broad action, as indicated, is taken on the 
demand-pull side. 

I hope that the consideration of H. R. 
12785 will sharpen our national thinking on 
how we may reach the goal of maximum 
employment without inflation. Since these 
hearings are being held on July 21-22, 1958, 
close to the adjournment of the 85th Con- 
gress, I realize that final action on H. R. 
12785 cannot and should not be expected 
before 1959 at the earliest. I would intend 
to reintroduce the bill in the 86th Congress, 
assuming I am around to do so. Meanwhile, 
I hope to profit by the deliberations of this 
subcommittee and of other participants in 
this hearing; and of the Joint Economic 
Committee, which will bring its current 
hearings on “Relationship of Prices to Eco- 
nomic Stability and Growth” to an end in 
December 1958. 


Portions of the statement of Gerhard 
Colm, chief economist of the National 
Planning Association and professorial 
lecturer at George Washington Univer- 
sity, appearing in his individual capac- 
ity, follow: 


I welcome the bill before you because it 
draws attention to that deficiency in the 
implementation of a price stabilization 
policy. Traditionally, we have regarded 
monetary policy and, later on, fiscal policy 
as suitable means for maintaining price 
stability. During the great depression of 
the thirties prices declined because there 
Was not enough purchasing power to buy 
what the Nation’s farms and factories 
could produce. Monetary and fiscal policies 
were adopted in order to generate purchas- 
ing power and demand. During the war too 
much purchasing power was generated in 
relation to the goods offered for sale on the 
market. Later, when price controls were 
relaxed, prices rose because too many dol- 
lars were chasing too few goods. Monetary 
and fiscal policy were used to absorb some 
of these extra dollars. 

In recent decades economists have come 
to recognize that this effect of monetary de- 
mand on prices does not fully explain price 
inflation. A price rise may originate either 
on the demand or on the cost side. Many 
economists have recently been speaking of 
a “cost push" inflation. Price rises originat- 
ing from the “cost push” side may begin 
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with a wage rise in excess of productivity 
gains or with a rise in an “administered 
price” which then leads to wage rises. It is 
fruitless to try to decide whether we have 
a price-wage or a wage-price spiral. It is 
important, however, to recognize that 
prices may rise even when there is no excess 
demand. 

The events of the year 1957 and the be- 
ginning of 1958 demonstrate that prices can 
rise for reasons other than excess demand. 
During that period industry was working at 
levels considerably below capacity; there was 
certainly no excess demand. Nonetheless, 
demand and cost push inflation operate in 
some interrelationship. The cost push in- 
fiation of 1957-58 was to some extent a de- 
layed after-effect of the demand inflation of 
previous years. In any case the kind of 
price rise which we have had since 1957 
could not effectively be counteracted by a 
policy of monetary and credit restraint. Be- 
cause prices were rising the monetary au- 
thorities continued a credit policy of re- 
straint throughout most of 1957. While this 
policy did not succeed in stopping the price 
rise, it did contribute to the current reces- 
sion. This experience demonstrates that (1) 
prices may rise for reasons other than 
excessive monetary demand, and (2) a re- 
strictive credit policy is not under all cir- 
cumstances a suitable instrument for a price 
stabilization policy. If it is true that there 
is in the modern economy a built-in tendency 
toward price rise it would follow that credit 
restraint may become a normal attitude 
of the monetary authorities. Such an atti- 
tude would probably not accomplish price 
stability but could hinder a satisfactory rate 
of economic growth. Therefore, it is impor- 
tant to develop alternative methods for 
counteracting price rises which cannot effec- 
tively be combated by credit restrictions. 
The use of such alternative methods will 
make it possible for the monetary authori- 
ties to pursue policies in support of economic 
growth when such support is warranted. 

The bill which is before you tries to come 
to grips with this problem. It proposes that 
the President be enabled to use the power of 
persuasion to attempt a prevention of price 
and, wage increases which run counter to the 
objectives of maximum employment, pro- 
duction, and purchasing power. The Presi- 
dent is certainly authorized under existing 
laws to use the prestige of his office for that 
purpose. Economic reports have repeatedly 
had some general exhortations that business 
and labor should use self-restraint. The 
proposed amendment makes it, however, the 
duty of the Council of Economic Advisers to 
report to the President on situations in 
which a specific effort of persuasion is war- 
ranted. The Council, under existing stat- 
utes, has the authority to bring such situa- 
tions to the attention of the President, but 
the amendment would make this a specific 
responsibility of the Council. 

I believe that this proposal moves in the 
right direction. Nevertheless, I would like 
to raise a question and also would, with the 
Chairman’s permission, like to submit a sup- 
plementary proposal. My question is: How 
will the council know what price and wage 
increases are contemplated? How can the 
President use the influence of his office if he 
hears about the price or wage rise only after 
it has been decided? In view of this problem 
my supplementary proposal is this: That 
the President be authorized to designate an 
industry as being of crucial significance for 
price stabilization. Any substantial changes 
in prices and/or wages in an industry so 
designated must be brought at least 30 days 
before the effective date to the attention of 
a price and wage review board which would 
be established for that purpose in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. The Board 
would consist of experts in labor and busi- 
ness economics. It would review the pro- 
posed price andor wage changes and submit 
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a factual report to the President. On the 
basis of the Board's report, the President, 
after consultation with the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, would determine whether 
such changes would adversely affect maxi- 
mum employment, production, and purchas- 
ing power. The President then would have 
authority to suspend the effective date of 
the changes for 90 days. This period would 
give the President an opportunity to use his 
influence towards voluntary restraint. 

Neither the proposal in the bill before you 
nor my supplementation aim at price or wage 
controls, but at a mobilization of an in- 
formed public opinion in the interest of rec- 
onciling the justified interests of business 
and labor in a particular industry, on the one 
hand, and the public interets in preserving 
the purchasing power of the dollar, on the 
other hand. This approach is not intended 
to take the place of fiscal and credit policies 
which are suitable and effective in situa- 
tions of excessive demand. It is intended to 
complement fiscal and credit policies and 
many other policies which affect prices by 
mobilizing self-restraint in situations where 
price and wage determinations are the pri- 
mary cause of a threatening price rise. I may 
mention that I have presented this pro- 
posal in answers to questions raised by the 
Senate Finance Committee a few months ago. 
If the chairman wishes I could select perti- 
nent excerpts from those answers for the 
record of this committee. 


Portions of the testimony of Allan G. 
Gruchy, professor of economics, Univer- 
sity of Maryland, follow: 


Iam convinced that, besides monetary and 
fiscal policies, we need to have appropriate 
price and wage policies. That is why I find 
Congressman Reuss’ proposal so significant, 
because this is the first attempt in recent 
years to bring the problem of prices and 
wages to the fore. 

The President has made on various occa- 
sions a number of recommendations about 
wages and prices, and has recommended that 
restraint be practiced. He has not, however, 
indicated who would be responsible for see- 
ing that restraint was carried out. He has 
not had extensive studies to back him up 
in his recommendations concerning prices 
and wages. Thus the attempt to secure limi- 
tations on increases in prices and wages 
through restraint has been largely ineffec- 
tive. 

I feel that if the President had a body of 
specialists to analyze proposed price and 
wage levels and give him a factual and ana- 
lytical basis for his recommendations, he 
would then be much more effective in his 
appeal to the public in general, and to firms 
and to trade unions in particular, with re- 
gard to the desirability of establishing prices 
and wages which would be appropriate to a 
continuation of sustained growth and full 
employment. 

We have coming up at any minute now 
an increase in the price of steel products. 
Of course, this will not have been studied 
by a body such as Congressman Reuss has 
proposed. I am sorry that it has not been 
studied. As an economist I would like to 
know certain basic questions about this steel 
price increase. I would like to know first 
of all, just what was the increase in the 
labor cost per ton of steel which resulted 
from the recent wage increase of around 10 
cents an hour. Unfortunately, we don't 
have the information from the steel com- 
panies. Most of our special committees 
don't have the authority to request it. The 
Bureau of Internal Revenue probably has it, 
but doesn’t give it out. We don’t have all 
the necessary data on the cost to the steel 
firms. So that when a wage increase oc- 
curs, labor says that the steel firms are in- 
creasing the prices by more than the in- 
crease in the labor cost, and the steel firms 
say no, we are only taking into account the 
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labor cost increase. Consequently, there is 
no basis for judgment by the public. 

Second, I would like to know to what ex- 
tent the price increase exceeds the labor 
cost, if it should exceed the labor cost. 
Dr. Colm pointed out that the larger firms 
do raise their prices when wages go up, be- 
cause it gives them a good chance to raise 
prices. They always say it is because of la- 
bor costs. They don’t indicate the extent to 
which the price may have increased beyond 
the labor cost in order to increase profits. 
I wouldn't say that the steel price increase 
would go beyond the labor cost. The point 
is that I don’t know, and nobody else knows 
except the steel firms. This is the kind 
of thing that the council of economic ad- 
visers ought to find out and present to the 
public. I would also like to know to what 
extent recent productivity movements in the 
industry are taken into account in studying 
future prices. And I also would like to 
know whether a price which is set today, 
when the steel firms have about 55 percent 
of their capacity used, would not bring ex- 
cessive profits a year from now, when they 
have 80 or 90 percent of their capacity 
used. s+.. 

I am making no judgment here. I am 
just raising questions, questions to which 
I cannot give answers, questions which I 
believe Congressman Reuss’ group of experts 
in the employ of the council would be in a 
position to answer. And then when the 
President had this information, he could 
make meaningful judgments about the need 
for restraint. 

To date, they are not very meaningful. 
The intention is excellent, but the request 
for restraint is not meaningful in the 
sense that it is not based on this type of 
analysis which the group of experts in the 
council of economic advisers would be able 
to provide. * * * 

Congressman Brown raised this question: 
Haven't we had these requests for restraint 
in the past, and haven't they been largely 
ineffective? The answer, of course, is yes. 
I believe the reply to that query is that 
we can’t leave the situation where it is to- 
day. Prices and wages are serious problems, 
both in the administered and in the non- 
administered sectors of the economy. As a 
first step in meeting this problem, we cer- 
tainly should try to inform the public. 
But thus far the public has not been in- 
formed. 


Having referred to some of the testi- 
mony in favor of the wage-price pro- 
posal of H. R. 12785, I must also report 
the opposition, at the hearings, of both 
Management and labor. 

Relevant excerpts from the statement 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States follow: 


While sections 1 and 2 of H. R. 12785 at- 
tempt to use inappropriate means to cor- 
rect an operating deficiency, section 3 must 
be rejected as not only inappropriate but 
unsound, 

“Voluntary restraint” from price increases 
presupposes a degree of price discretion 
which businessmen, under competition, do 
not have and certainly should not have. 
Even where there is some degree of latitude 
in setting prices, consumers determine sales 
volume at each price. Unless the business- 
man prices as the market indicates, the eco- 
nomic system will not allocate resources effi- 
ciently and the composition of output will 
not conform to changing consumer tastes 
and demands—in short, the system would 
not function in the best interests of all. 

Inflation—which means a general rise in 
prices—is not halted by condemning indi- 
vidual price rises. Even in a period of gen- 
eral price stability, individual prices will 
and should rise or fall according to complex 
economic forces, many of which are extra- 
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ordinarily difficult to evaluate. It is im- 
possible for either the parties concerned or 
the Government to tell when any particular 
price increase is consistent with general 
price stability. Therefore, appeals for vol- 
untary restraint are unworkable. 

We would like to call attention to the 
possibility that section 3 of H. R. 12785, if 
passed, would raise a serious question con- 
cerning the internal consistency of the Em- 
ployment Act. Section 2 of that act, the 
declaration of policy, now states that the 
act’s objectives are to be achieved “in a 
manner calculated to foster and promote 
free competitive enterprise.” It is difficult 
to see what is meant by “free competitive 
enterprise” if “voluntary restraint” is to 
replace competition as the regulating and 
disciplining force, 


Relevant excerpts from the statement 
of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers follow: 


WAGE AND PRICE POLICIES 


The second proposed amendment to the 
Employment Act involves alternatives similar 
to those set out above, Inasmuch as the 
President has already exhorted labor and 
management to observe restraint in arriving 
at wage and price policies, he evidently con- 
siders that he has authority to do so. The 
Council of Economic Advisers has also ap- 
pealed to labor and management to exercise 
restraint, as the following passage from the 
1958 economic report shows (pp. 53, 54) : 

“Business concerns must reexamine their 
policies and practices. Price increases that 
are unwarranted by costs or that attempt to 
recapture investment outlays too quickly not 
only lower the purchasing power of the dollar 
but may be self-defeating by causing a re- 
striction of markets, lower output, under- 
utilization of capacity, and a narrowing of 
the return on capital investment. The lead- 
ership of labor must recognize that wage 
increases that go beyond prospective produc- 
tivity gains are inconsistent with a stable 
price level. The problem of inflation can 
only be aggravated by wage increases that 
are demanded and obtained on the assump- 
tion that living costs are going to rise; and 
the resumption of economic growth can only 
be slowed by wage demands that imply either 
an increase in prices or a further narrowing 
of the margin between prices and costs.” 

In view of the fact that both the Presi- 
dent and the Council have already coun- 
seled restraint in setting wage and price 
policies, nothing would be gained by legis- 
lating permission to do something that has 
already been done. Passed over here is 
whether or not the treatment of the wage 
and price question by the President and the 
Council has been adequate or focused cor- 
rectly upon the essential issues involved. 
The appeals to labor and management thus 
far made have been couched in general terms, 
addressed to labor and management as a 
whole, whereas the language of the proposed 
amendment would authorize both the Coun- 
cil and the President to single out the wage 
negotiations between a specific company 
and a specific union, and the resulting price 
adjustments that the company may contem- 
plate in the light of the effect of the new 
wage agreement on its costs. Mr. Reuss has 
said that this would be in no sense wage 
or price control, since the industry or union 
involved would be free to disregard the rec- 
ommendation (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 
10059). 

The alternative to simple hortatory au- 
thority which now exists without specific 
legislation, is the legal power to compel. 
Not much foresight is required to perceive 
that a few rejections of the presidential re- 
quest would lead to pressures for compul- 
sion. From this standpoint the proposed 
amendment is doubly dangerous, in that it 
not only does not recognize and could not 
appropriately deal with the primary reason 
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for wage contracts at rates above national 
productivity gains, but also because it is 
an open invitation to commit the Govern- 
ment and the citizens to full-scale wage and 
price control in the end. No more destruc- 
tive threat to the free enterprise system and 
a free society could be devised. The Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers desires 
to register here its complete condemnation 
of this amendment to the Employment Act. 

This position is based upon the following 
paragraph from a policy statement of the 
association entitled “Principles of Freedom 
of Action”: 

“The principles of freedom of action rec- 
ognize that individuals know their own 
wants best and that human dignity requires 
that free men should not have their wants 
dictated by others. Freedom of action is 
based, therefore, on individual decisions and 
not on commands and obedience. It recog- 
nizes that the individual producer is best 
qualified to make sound decisions con 
his problems of production and distribution, 
and that the aggregate of such decisions as 
tested in the free market results in wiser 
solutions of the economic problems of so- 
ciety than would decisions imposed by any 
outside agency.” 


Excerpts from the statement on be- 
half of the AFL-CIO by William F. 
Schnitzler, secretary-treasurer, follow: 


The other proposal made in the bill would 
specifically authorize the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers to “collect information” and 
“make studies” of “proposed price and wage 
increases,” and to report to the President 
any instances in which such increases “may 
adversely affect maximum employment, pro- 
duction, and purchasing power.” The bill 
also suggests that the President would then 
ask for “voluntary restraint” by the parties 
concerned with regard to these proposed 
price or wage increases, 

We certainly can understand and sympa< 
thize with the aim of Congressman REUSS 
in making this proposal. We too have been 
extremely concerned over the rising price 
level in recent years. I can assure you that 
workers do not want to see their hard-won 
wage increases evaporate with a rising price 
level, 

However, the specific proposal in this bill 
is certainly a far-reaching proposal which 
could have very serious implications for the 
present methods for determining prices and 
wages in our economy. As you know, the 
central function of organized labor in this 
country is to work for improvements in 
wages, hours, and conditions of work for its 
members through the process of bargaining 
collectively with employers. We feel that 
this voluntary collective-bargaining system 
within the American free enterprise econ- 
omy has worked to the advantage not only 
of workers and employers, but also the gen- 
eral public. Consequently, a proposal of 
this sort which might adversely affect the 
collective-bargaining process certainly 
should be given very thorough study before 
it is adopted. It seems to us that 2 days of 
hearings before your committee would not 
be sufficient to explore the many intricate 
questions that are involved here. 

We suggest that the issues raised by this 
bill be given more thorough study, perhaps 
by an appropriate commission of public- 
spirited members, including representatives 
of labor and management. This commission 
could explore a number of different ap- 
proaches to this issue. We would be in- 
terested, for example, in finding out how 
this proposal might have been applied to 
wage and price changes since World War II. 
Moreover, such a commission could explore 
whether, if any government action in this 
field is desirable, this should be done 
through the Council of Economic Advisers or 
through another agency of government. 
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- In any event, we could not endorse this 
proposal until we had been able to explore 
more thoroughly the many issues involved. 


The wage-price aspect of the problem 
of inflation raised in the hearings on 
H. R. 12785 is one worthy of the close 
attention of all of us. 


DRAFT STATEMENT ON A UNITED 
STATES OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. Morano] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, there is 
no more pressing problem in the world 
today than finding a solution to the con- 
flicts which disrupt the nations and peo- 
ples of the Middle East. There are 
three fundamental realities which exist 
in the Middle East today and which have 
to be taken into account in any pro- 
gram for that area. First is the exist- 
ence of the State of Israel which has 
already demonstrated its strength and 
its potentialities for the future and to 
which the United States is firmly com- 
mitted. The second is the existence of 
@ Strong and growing sentiment in favor 
of Arab nationalism. I am convinced 
that this sentiment cannot be repressed 
and it would be contrary to the tradi- 
tions and ideals of the United States to 
attempt to do so. The third fundamen- 
tal factor present in the area is the 900,- 
000 refugees who continue to exist under 
most unfavorable conditions as a result 
of the dislocations which occurred at 
the time of the 1948 fighting, when the 
State of Israel was established. 

It seems to me that the basic frame- 
work in which a solution to the problems 
confronting the area could be found and 
which would take into account the three 
fundamental considerations which I 
have enumerated would be the creation 
of a United States of the Middle East. 
This would be a federation of free, in- 
dependent national governments, includ- 
ing Israel and the Arab States of the 
Middle East. This federation would per- 
mit each nation and people to develop 
its national traditions and aspirations 
according to its individual desires but 
it would, at the same time, permit the 
uniting of the countries of the Middle 
East in order to make possible the full 
use of their potential economic resources 
and to eliminate the political strife which 
impedes the development of the area. 

It is clear that until peaceful relation- 
ships can be established among all of 
the countries of the Middle East, the 
technical skills and industrial capabil- 
ities which would make possible eco- 
nomic development on a regional basis 
will be impossible. An economic union 
providing for the coordination and the 
use of the material resources of the 
various parts of the Middle Eastern area, 
including water development, especially 
in the Jordan Valley, would contribute 
greatly to the material well-being of 
all the people of the area. 

At the same time, such a federation 
would provide the basis for political and 
social reforms necessary to make pos- 
sible the uplifting of the depressed pop- 
ulations of the area so that they may 
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take their rightful place as healthy, lit- 
erate, and civilized human beings in the 
affairs of the world. The entire world 
has been impressed with the miraculous 
regeneration of Western Europe follow- 
ing the devastation of World War II 
which was brought about by the pro- 
vision of material aid and by the efforts 
of the European nations themselves to 
eliminate barriers between nations and 
to work together to find the solution for 
their common prcblems. 

A United States of the Middle East, 
consisting of the sovereign states of that 
area, would serve not only as the basis 
for nonaggression arrangements within 
the area but as a nucleus within the 
framework of the United Nations for 
organizing a common defense against 
the outside world. The federation would 
provide the means by which the Middle 
Eastern countries could guarantee their 
own borders as between themselves and 
also against aggression from the outside 
world. 

The leaders of the Arab nations vig- 
orously reiterate their desire to improve 
the standard of living of their people. 
This objective can never be attained in 
an atmosphere of conflict and national 
rivalry or without basic political and 
social reforms. If the continuing arms 
race within the area could be eliminated 
and if a common approach could be 
made to such far-reaching projects as 
the development of the water resources 
of the Jordan, I am sure that the free 
peoples of the world will willingly con- 
tribute assistance to the common effort 
to improve the well-being of the region. 

While everyone recognizes that there 
is no easy solution to the refugee prob- 
lem in the Middle East, I think all of 
those who have given serious study to 
the matter are agreed that the only pos- 
sible solution must be on a regional 
basis. If full use could be made of the 
Jordan, the Yarmuk, the Tigris, and the 
Euphrates Rivers for irrigation purposes, 
there is no question but that the refu- 
gees could be resettled under conditions 
much more favorable than those under 
which they lived prior to the time when 
they left their homes in Palestine. 

Mr. Speaker, I am fully aware that all 
I have proposed is an approach and a 
framework. Problems of great com- 
plexity and difficulty will have to be 
solved before a United States of the 
Middle East could become a reality. 
Nevertheless, it seems to me that the ef- 
forts of the United States and of the 
Free World should be directed along the 
lines which I have outlined. We cannot 
either oppose or disregard the national 
aspirations of the Arab peoples. At the 
same time we must recognize the rights 
of the people of Israel and the obliga- 
tions of the United States and the 
United Nations to them. The peace of 
the Middle East and the material wel- 
fare of the people of that region depend 
upon reconciling the differences between 
Israel and the Arab countries and enlist- 
ing all the Middle Eastern nations and 
peoples in a common effort to atain the 
objectives to which I know they all aspire. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORANO. I yield. 
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Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut, Mr. Morano, 
has just made an excellent contribution 
towards peace in the Middle East. His 
is, indeed, the approach of the true 
statesman. His statement reflects my 
own sentiments on the subject as ex- 
pressed by me, on and off the floor of 
the House, since before the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel. 

If our President and our Secretary of 
State will now implement the ideas of 
the distinguished gentleman and in- 
struct our representatives in the United 
Nations accordingly, we will start on the 
road to peace in that area. 

Free men, throughout the world, re- 
gardless of religious pursuations, will 
rally to the call to make those nations, 
the land of milk and honey as described 
in the Bible. 

This is the practical way to beat 
swords into ploughshares, so that men 
may live and prosper as brothers. 

I commend and congratulate our col- 
league for his very constructive ap- 
proach to a troublesome problem. 

Mr. MORANO. I thank the gentleman 
from New York. I want to say to the 
gentleman that I am introducing a reso- 
lution stating it as the sense of the 
House of Representatives that the Presi- 
dent take such action as may be appro- 
priate in the United Nations or elsewhere 
to encourage the formation of a United 
States of the Middle East as a federation 
of independent national governments, 
each free to develop its national traditions 
and aspirations according to its desires, 
but acting jointly to deal with the eco- 
nomic issues and political problems of the 
area, I think this is the only way we can 
begin to solve the problem and to im- 
prove the standards of living of the peo- 
ple of that area. But, most of all, the 
principal purpose in mind is that there 
may be peace in the world. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I applaud 
the statesmanlike views of the gentleman 
from Connecticut on the setting up of a 
United States of the Middle East. It 
would end the incessant strife obtaining 
in that area cnd bring the balm of peace. 
Peace, not strife, is the sine qua non of 
Middle East progress. The gentleman 
has set forth clearest reasons for this 
novel step of unity of states, 

I shall be very happy to work and vote 
for the passage of the gentleman’s reso- 
lution. 

Mr. MORANO. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MULTER. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I would like to ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. CELLER] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD on 
the same subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER VACATED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts [Mrs, 
Rocers] is recognized for 15 minutes. 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I shall not use the time be- 
cause the hour is late and I want to 
have mercy on the House staff. The 
Members can leave but the staff here in 
the Chamber cannot. 

I had planned to speak on the value 
of education. I am enormously inter- 
ested in it, especially at this time as a 
matter of national defense. I planned 
several education measures myself. In 
all probability I will speak tomorrow 
afternoon, 


BANKING LAW REVISION 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my recent pleasure to appear on the 
radio program Washington Reports to 
the People with the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Coan]. The 
subject of our discussion was the Fi- 
nancial Institutions Act. Harry W. 
Flannery was the moderator. 

Following is a transcript of the pro- 
gram: 

Mr. FLANNERY. Washington Reports to the 
People. 

A measure now before Congress of impor- 
tance to everyone has received almost no 
attention in the press or on the radio. This 
bill would revise the banking laws. It is, I 
have been told, a matter of interest and con- 
cern to every person in the United States. 

To discuss this bill, this radio station and 
the American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations takes you 
to the office of Representative MERWIN Coap, 
of Iowa, in the House Office Building here 
in Washington. Representative Coap is a 
member of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee. Another member of that com- 
mittee, Representative ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
of New York, is also with us. 

Congressman Mutter, this bill, a copy of 
which is before us, weighs at least a pound, 
I'm sure. I realize that in view of its char- 
acter and nature and the weight, to describe 
it briefly is rather difficult, but will you try 
to tell us what this bill is all about? 

Mr. MuULTER. It is awfully hard to be brief 
about a bill that, as you indicated, weighs a 
pound. As to weight, the listening audience 
will get a better idea, if we tell them that it 
actually runs 252 pages. It contains 8 dif- 
ferent titles. In other words, this bill seeks 
to amend 8 different statutes now on the 
Federal statute books. When you ask what 
is the purpose of the bill, it might be better 
to tell the public what the purpose of the bill 
is purported to be, and then tell them what 
it actually does. In other words, this bill was 
put forth in the Senate and passed in the 
Senate almost without any discussion there, 
on the representation that this was a mere 
revision and codification of the banking laws 
of the United States. 

Now, if that’s all it was, that’s a very im- 
portant purpose, but it doesn’t require too 
much attention from the Members of the 
Congress. However, this bill is not a revision 
and codification. While it is labeled that, it 
is anything but that. It actually attempts 
to make very substantial changes in substan- 
tive laws which affect every depositer, every 
stockholder, and every bank of the country, 
as well as the savings and loan associations 
and the credit unions, 
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Mr. FLANNERY. What does the bill mean to 
the people, Mr. Coan? 

Mr. Coap. In the first instance, while it 
does seek to change and recodify eight titles, 
actually in amendments, there are over 150. 
What that actually means, I’m sure that no 
one who is alive today really knows. We 
do know that all these changes, might sub- 
stantially affect all of the people, especially 
people who could be most adversely affected. 
In other words, one of the changes that is 
made in this proposed law is that the Fed- 
eral usury statutes would be totally re- 
pealed. 

We think, at least in that one point, and 
many, many others, that it is vital for the 
welfare of our people that we really go into 
this and know what we are doing before we 
can pass that kind of a scandalous amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FLANNERY. You're saying that if the 
usury statutes were repealed any interest 
rate could be charged; is that right, Mr. 
MULTER? 

Mr. Mutter. That is precisely the point. 
Even a thousand percent interest could then 
be charged if this bill should pass the House 
as it has passed the Senate. 

Let me make this supplementary state- 
ment to what Mr. Coap said about the 
amendments in the bill. It is quite true, 
as he says, there are 150 substantial changes 
of substance of statutes in this bill, but in 
addition to that, there are 154 different pro- 
visions repealing existing statutes. And no- 
body yet has come forward and told mem- 
bers of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee what the effect of the repeal of 
those 154 different sections would be. 

Following along the line that Mr. Coap has 
indicated, I think it is important in consid- 
ering a bill of this kind, to know who wrote 
the bill. Certainly if we were sitting down 
to write legislation affecting the labor unions 
of the country, you would be very critical 
even if you were very much pro-labor, of a 
Congress would would accept a bill written 
by the labor unions of the country to con- 
trol and regulate the labor unions, unless we 
fully understood every last provision of it. 
Similarly, if the railroad companies came in 
and handed us a bill which they wrote to 
regulate the railroads, if the Congress ac- 
cepted and passed that kind of a bill without 
knowing what was in it, we’d be subject 
properly to the most critical censure for hay- 
ing done anything like that. 

Mr. Coap. I might indicate that’s one of 
the reasons why in the committee we’ve in- 
sisted upon going over each one of these 
specific amendments. I feel that it is my 
duty. My people sent me here not to vote 
out of committee or on the House floor any 
legislation that was put together loosely and 
where not even the committee members 
understood it. 

We've insisted on trying to know what is in 
this bill before we pass it out, and I think 
we have held the line fairly well as best as 
we've been able, to safeguard the interests of 
the American people in this respect. 

Mr. Mutter. Maybe this is the finest bill 
we could get for bankers. I say it is suspect 
because the bankers wrote it for their own 
regulation and their own control and until 
we know what every last provision is in this 
bill, we dare not enact it, and if anything, 
there has been a very decided, deliberate at- 
tempt to prevent the Members of the House 
from knowing what is in this bill. 

Mr. Coap mentioned to you that matter of 
usury. Now, let’s see. That will affect every 
customer who uses the bank. What about 
the stockholders? There’s a provision in the 
bill which would take away from the stock- 
holders their right to vote their stock so that 
they can get representation on the board 
even if they can’t elect a majority on the 
board. That is what is known as cumulative 
voting so that a minority of the stockholders 
can have representation on the board of di- 
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rectors of the bank. There’s a provision in 
this bill to take that right away from them. 

There’s a provision in the bill to permit 
management—banking management—to give 
themselves stock options so that they can 
buy stock at a price they'll fix today even 
though they buy the stock not today, but 
2, 3, 4, 5 years from today when the stock 
has tripled or quadrupled in value. The 
provision for those stock options is written 
into this bill. It provides for no disclosure— 
and mind you, the SEC act makes provisions 
for stock options, but management is re- 
quired to disclose fully all the facts and the 
figures and circumstances and particulars as 
to earnings and all the details of operation 
as a condition of trying to get those op- 
tions—there are no such safeguards in this 
bili—this just gives management the right 
to take stock options willy-nilly, at any price 
they fix, and then acquire the stock when 
the stock is selling on the market, as I have 
indicated, for many times the price as fixed 
in the stock option. 

Mr. Coap. There are some provisions in 
this bill that are not favorable, especially to 
the small banks, and the little businesses we 
might be concerned with. I think that we've 
got to look not only merely to the financial 
institutions of this country when we report 
out a bill that’s totally loaded in their favor, 
but we must think about the total American 
population because if we don’t, then we have 
in a sense ruined and jeopardized the 
chances of good banking facilities in this 
country. 

Mr. Coap. If you turn anyone loose with 
their own propositions they can destroy 
themselves, and that’s just about what could 
be contained in this bill—and what many 
of us think is. 

Mr. Mutter, There's no doubt about that. 
Suppose we enacted a law which provided 
that in any lawsuit involving a labor union, 
the parties to the controversy who are 
against the labor union operation or are 
seeking to get some money from the labor 
union or get an injunction, were restricted 
by law from subpenaing the records. 

Suppose we had a lawsuit pending against 
the stock exchange or a stock exchange 
broker, and we enacted a law saying that 
the person suing could not subpena the 
records of the stock exchange or the stock 
exchange broker. Don't you think the Con- 
gressmen would have their heads handed to 
them for trying to do something like that? 
Yet there is a provision in this bill, written 
by the bankers which would prohibit any- 
body in a lawsuit against the bankers from 
subpenaing the bank records on file with 
the United States Comptroller’s office. 

Mr. FLANNERY. How did this bill pass the 
Senate? It has and we haven’t even heard 
very much about it. How did this happen, 
Mr. Coan? 

Mr. Coan. Well, of course, it was a rather 
quick deal. This committee was appointed 
that wrote the bill, and as I remember there 
were approximately 8 days of hearings in the 
Senate committee, and it passed on the Sen- 
ate floor without any real discussion. Now, 
of course, it little behooves anybody in the 
House to be critical at all of what happened 
in the Senate, and Iam not, But I do say 
that it went through so quickly, that as I 
have looked into this bill, I cannot see how 
in that short a period of time, anyone could 
understand what the provisions are. Be- 
cause we in the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee had this proposition under 
study—and I mean intensive study—we have 
read the bill and as I say—what is in this 
bill. We're not through with it yet. We 
haven’t gotten it amended to the sufficient 
extent by any stretch of the imagination— 
to what it ought to be—so that I could 
faithfully and conscientiously support it, 
and, in fact, you know the House Banking 
and Currency Committee members had to 
stop action on this bill in order to keep it 
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from going onto the floor when there were 
those who wanted to insist it be -reported 
out of committee. 

To me, you can’t pass legislation for the 
good of the American people when you don’t 
even know what's in it. 

Mr. FLANNERY. The purpose of commit- 
tees, of course, is to study measures like 
this, in order to make an intelligent report 
when it goes to the floor. 

Mr. Mutter. That’s right. That's why we 
have committee hearings. We had public 
hearings here and persons came in to testify; 
but before we could fully examine them, 
they were excused. Some of them were ex- 
cused arbitrarily by the chairman of our 
committee, others were excused with the 
statement that they would be recalled at a 
later time. Then the public hearings were 
closed and none of these witnesses were 
recalled. Any number of witnesses have 
written and said they want to be heard in 
opposition to this bill and they were denied 
the right to be heard. 

Are we, the members of this committee, to 
pass this bill out without having heard those 
objections to the bill? We've heard all the 
sponsors in favor of this bill. We haven't 
been given an opportunity to cross-examine 
them as to find out why they were offering 
certain of these suggestions that are con- 
tained within this bill, but many of the 
people who want to be heard in opposition 
to it haven't been heard before we went into 
executive session. There was an attempt to 
rush the bill out and foreclose explanation 
of the various changes. As far back as May 
20, on the floor of the House, I offered an 
open challenge to debate this bill with any 
Member of either house as to what was good 
and bad in it. The challenge has never been 
accepted and I say it has not been accepted 
because at that time I said: “Anyone who 
accepts my challenge will be asked to answer 
these questions: First, have you read the bill 
of 252 pages; second, have you read each of 
the changes of substance that are contained 
in this bill; third, are you prepared to ex- 
plain the effect of each of those proposed 
amendments; and last, what is the effect of 
the repeal of each of the sections of existing 
law contained in this bill?” 

I say nobody in this House and nobody in 
the Senate is prepared to answer each of 
those four questions as of this date. 

Mr. FLANNERY. What are the chances of 
this legislation? Is it likely to be passed by 
the committee, recommended by the com- 
mittee onto the floor, and what's liable to 
happen? 

Mr. Coan. There is great organized pres- 
sure to try to get it out. I have received let- 
ters, I believe from every State of the 
Union—and all kinds of financial institu- 
tions. I am sure Mr. MULTER and every other 
member of the committee has. There is a 
great pressure on this bill. As far as I see 
it, in its present form, I could not and 
would not support this bill. 

Mr. Mutter. The same pressures have been 
exerted on me, and I have offset the pres- 
sures by writing back to these people and 
asking them to tell me what’s in the bill. I 
got no answers to that. 

Mr. FLANNERY. Thank you, Representative 
Merwin Coan, of Iowa, and Representative 
ABRAHAM J. Mutter, of New York, members 
of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. SHELLEY (at the request of Mr. 
SHEPPARD), On account of official busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Bartne (at the request of Mr. 
Focarty), for the balance of the week, 
on account of official business, 
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SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Battery, for 5 minutes, on today. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD, for 15 minutes, on to- 
morrow. 

Mr. Bray, for 15 minutes, on Monday, 
August 11, vacating his special order for 
today. 

Mr. Vang, for 30 minutes, tomorrow. 

Mr. Po.x, for 30 minutes, on Monday, 
August 11. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. BEcKWorRTH and to include four 
letters. 

Mr. DOOLEY. 

Mr. Morano with reference to the res- 
ignation of Mansfield D. Sprague, As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense, and to in- 
clude his letter of resignation and the 
reply from the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Larrp] be allowed 
to include charts in the remarks he made 
on the rule this afternoon, making the 
education bill in order, and to insert 
those charts in the Recorp at that point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

(At the request of Mr. LIBONATI and to 
include extraneous matter, the follow- 
ing:) 

Mr. PATTERSON. 

Mr. LIBONATI. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and joint resolutions 
of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 

H.R. 6006. An act to amend certain pro- 
visions of the Antidumping Act, 1921, to 
provide for greater certainty, speed, and 
efficiency in the enforcement thereof, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 11722. An act to provide compensa- 
tion to the Crow Tribe of Indians for certain 
ceded lands embraced within and otherwise 
required in connection with the Huntley 
reclamation project, Montana, and for other 
purposes; 

H. J. Res. 551. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 610. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 611. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens. 
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SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following tit’2s; 

8.1728. An act to provide certain assist- 
ance to State and Territorial maritime acad- 
emies or colleges; 

S. 1782. An act for the relief of Carolina M. 
Gomes; and 

8.2752. An act to amend section 207 of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 so as to modify and im- 
prove the procedure for submission to the 
Attorney General of certain proposed sur- 
plus-property disposals for his advice as to 
whether such proposals would be inconsist- 
ent with the antitrust laws. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following ti- 
tles were taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 


S. 1846. An act to provide for the District 
of Columbia an appointed Governor and 
secretary, and an elected legislative assem- 
bly and nonvoting Delegate to the House of 
Representatives, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, 

§.3942. An act for the relief of certain 

aliens distressed as the result of natural 
calamity in the Azores Islands, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
S. 4054. An act to provide for the advance- 
ment of Capt. Edward J. Steichen, United 
States Naval Reserve (retired), to the grade 
of rear admiral on the Naval Reserve retired 
list; to the Committee on Armed Services. 


LDJOURNMENT 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 50 min- 
utes p. m.) the House, pursuant to its 
previous order, adjourned until tomor- 
row, August 8, 1958, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


2215. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Supply and Logistics) trans- 
mitting reports on Army, Navy, and Air 
Force prime-contract awards to small 
and other business firms for work in the 
United States completed during the first 
11 months of fiscal year 1958, pursuant 
to Public Law 268, 84th Congress, was 
taken from the Speaker’s table and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. WALTER: Committee of conference. 
S. 2239. An act for the relief of Wadiha 
Salime Hamade (Rept. No. 2504). Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. BECKWORTH: Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. H. R. 4383. A bill 
to amend the act of July 27, 1956, relating to 
detention of mail for temporary periods in 
certain cases; without amendment (Rept. No. 
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2505). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. SCOTT of North Carolina: Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. H. R. 9407. 
A bill to provide additional opportunity for 
certain Government employees to obtain 
career-conditional and career appointments 
in the competitive civil service; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2506). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. PORTER: Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. H. R. 10496. A bill to 
revise the law relating to the dispatch of 
mail from post offices, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 2507). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. S. 3873. An act 
to amend section 201 of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, to authorize the interchange of in- 
spection services between executive agen- 
cies, and the furnishing of such services by 
one executive agency to another, without 
reimbursement or transfer of funds; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2508). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. S. 4004. An act to 
encourage and authorize details and trans- 
fers of Federal employees for service with 
international organizations; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2509). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. MURRAY: Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. H.R.11165. A bill to ac- 
cord coverage under the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act to certain temporary rural carriers 
who served in the period from October 23, 
1943, to March 5, 1946; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2510). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. MURRAY: Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. H. R. 13555. A bill to 
maintain existing minimum postage rates on 
certain publications mailed for delivery with- 
in the county of publication; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2511). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. MURRAY: Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. Report on study of man- 
power utilization in financial management 
functions in the Federal Government; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2512). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. S. 3139. An act to 
repeal the act of July 2, 1956, concerning the 
conveyance of certain property of the United 
States to the village of Carey, Ohio; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2513). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 9829. A bill to provide that 
certain State agreements under section 218 
of the Social Security Act may be modified 
to secure coverage for nonprofessional school 
district employees without regard to the 
existing limitations upon the time within 
which such a modification may be made; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2514). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 11908. A bill to repeal section 
1505 of the Social Security Act so that in 
determining eligibility of Federal employees 
for unemployment compensation their ac- 
crued annual leave shall be treated in ac- 
cordance with State laws, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2515). Rcoferred to the Committce of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 
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Mr. HOLTZMAN: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. H. R. 3369. A bill relating to the 
maintenance and travel expenses of judges; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2516). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 13173. A bill to extend the 
period for filing claims for credit or refund 
of overpayments of income taxes arising as 
a result of renegotiation of Government con- 
tracts; with amendment (Rept. No. 2517). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. S. 3827. An act to amend 
the District of Columbia Motor Vehicle Park- 
ing Facility Act of 1942, as amended; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2518). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 573. A bill to 
prohibit the operation of budget planning 
services in the District of Columbia; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 2519). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 8470. A bill to pro- 
hibit the examination in District of Columbia 
courts of any minister of religion in connec- 
tion with communications made by or to him 
in his professional capacity, without the con- 
sent of the parties to such communications; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2520). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MORGAN: Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 8.3195. An act to authorize certain 
retired personnel of the United States Gov- 
ernment to accept and wear decorations, 
presents, and other things tendered them by 
certain foreign countries; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2521). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R. 10160. A bill to re- 
vise and modernize the fish and game laws 
of the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2522). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mrs, PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 12242. A bill to au- 
thorize the sale or exchange of certain lands 
of the United States situated in Pima Coun- 
ty, Ariz., and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2523). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. MORGAN: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. H. R. 13343. A bill to authorize the 
appropriation of $500,000 to be spent for the 
purpose of the Pan American Games to be 
held in Chicago, Ill; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2524). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. House Joint Resolution 
630. Joint resolution providing that the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
be authorized to use squares 354 and 355 in 
the District of Columbia and certain water 
frontage on the Washington Channel of the 
Potomac River for the proposed Southwest 
Freeway and for the redevelopment of the 
Southwest area in the District of Columbia; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2525). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BECK WORTH: 

H. R. 13706. A bill to amend section 501 of 
the Veterans’ Rerdjustment Assistance Act 
of 1952 to authorize payment of mustering- 
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out payment to certain commissioned offi- 
cers separated from active service after Janu- 
ary 31, 1958; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, 

By Mr. MCCORMACK (by request): 

H. R. 13707. A bill relating to the taxation 
of income of mutual life insurance com- 
panies; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means., 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H. R. 13708. A bill to amend the Tarif Act 
of 1930 with respect to exemption from du- 
ties and taxes of supplies for certain vessels 
and aircraft engaged in trade between the 
United States and Alaska; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 13709. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 to provide 
minimum acreage allotments for recognized 
peanut farmers; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H. R. 13710. A bill to amend the act pro- 
viding aid for the States in wildlife restora- 
tion projects with respect to the apportion- 
ment of such aid; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: 

H. R. 13711. A bill to provide certain retire- 
ment benefits for certain widows of former 
Government-civilian employees who died on 
or after February 29, 1948, and prior to Oc- 
tober 1, 1956, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

H. R. 13712: A bill to terminate the pay- 
ment of certain additional compensation to 
civilian officers and employees of the United 
States stationed outside the continental 
United States and in Alaska; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H.R. 13713. A bill to terminate the pay- 
ment of certain additional compensation to 
civilian officers and employees of the United 
States stationed outside the continental 
United States and in Alaska; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H. R. 13714. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1939 with respect to the 
application of section 117 (q) of such code; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. BENTLEY: 

H.R. 13715. A bill to make certain in- 
creases in the annuities of annuitants under 
the Foreign Service retirement and disabil- 
ity system; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CLARK: 

H. R. 13716. A bill to encourage expansion 
of teaching and research in the education 
of mentally retarded children through 
grants to institutions of higher learning 
and to State educational agencies; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H. R. 13717. A bill to repeal the excise tax 
on amounts paid for communication serv- 
ices or facilities; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MCCORMACK: 

H. J. Res. 677. Joint resolution to reserve 
a site in the District of Columbia for a me- 
morial to Franklin Delano Roosevelt; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H. J. Res. 678. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing and directing the Secretary of the In- 
terior to investigate and eradicate the preda- 
tory dogfish sharks and to provide for the 
payment of bounties on dogfish sharks to 
control the depredations of this species on 
the fisheries of the Pacific Coast, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MORANO: 

H. Res. 677. Resolution expressing the ap- 
proval of a United States of the Middle East; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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By Mr. WESTLAND: 

H. Res. 678. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House with respect to the in- 
definite postponement of certain investiga- 
tions being conducted by the Civil Aeronau- 
ties Board, concerning air carriers operating 
between the several States and Alaska; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

Mr. HARRIS introduced a Dill (H. R. 
13718) for the relief of John C. Flores, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

722. By Mr. JENKINS: Petition of 194 
citizens of the Tenth Congressional District 
of Ohio, urging upon the Congress action 
to remove alcoholic beverage advertising 
from TV shows and asking for speedy action 
to remedy this injustice; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

723. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the de- 
partment adjutant-quartermaster, United 
Spanish War Veterans, Department of New 
York, Albany, N. Y., with reference to ex- 
pressing appreciation to the Congress for 
passing H. R. 358, which ultimately became 
law; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
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724. Also, petition of Gilberto Concepcion 
de Gracia, president of the Independence 
Party of Puerto Rico and of the “Puerto 
Rican Mission” San Juan, P. R., relative to 
requesting independence for Puerto Rico; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

725. Also, petition of Rev. and Mrs. W. P. 
Booth, Ogdensburg, N. Y., relative to a re- 
dress of grievance pertaining to an estate 
and requesting that action be taken to cor- 
rect the situation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

726. Also, petition of Alexander Meikle- 
john, Berkeley, Calif., relative to Hugo Mor- 
ris and others endorsing the petition of Al- 
exander Meiklejohn, relating to a redress of 
grievance pertaining to the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities; to the 
Committee on Rules, 
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Veterans’ Hospitalization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
some letters about hospitalization for 
veterans who need hospitalization and 
about helping those veterans to obtain 
compensation who are not physically 
able to work. 

It is my opinion the American people 
favor hospitalizing veterans when hos- 
pitalization as shown by competent 
medical evidence is needed for the vet- 
erans of the wars in which our country 
has engaged. Frequently the delays 
which transpire before veterans can be 
hospitalized can mean the difference be- 
tween getting well and not getting well. 
Moreover, no sick veteran should be put 
in a jail if hospitalization is what he 
needs, and it is not right, fair, or just 
to compel his family and their relatives 
to spend their lifesavings while awaiting 
a bed in a Government hospital. In my 
opinion this is not what the American 
people want, and I hope this Congress 
will proceed immediately to correct the 
problem faced by veterans along this 
line. 

Not one of us would deprive a service- 
connected veteran of hospitalization. 
By the same token it is only fair that any 
1 of the other 19 million, when he needs 
hospitalization, should be hospitalized. 

SEPTEMBER 18, 1957. 
To LINDLEY BeckwoRTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Reference your wire September 17, we have 
contacted Dr. Harrington concerning hos- 
pitalization for Carbon Frank Capps, CMM 
C-5 764 08. Bed situation precludes trans- 
fer to VA hospital. We have 2 veterans in 
jail, 24 emergencies, as well as 118 on regu- 
lar waiting list seeking hospitalization. 
Have recommended that Dr. Harrington ad- 
vise family to seek hospitalization in State 
institution. 


ACTING MANAGER, 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Dallas, Tez. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 
March 12, 1958. 

Dear Sim: I quote the pertinent part of a 
letter I received several months ago: 

“My husband had a neryous breakdown 
in July 1957. We kept him in the city hos- 
pital for 2 weeks, and in Beverly Hills 
Sanitarium for 6 weeks. I have been carry- 
ing him back for out-patient treatment 
since that time and he has had a total of 
19 electroshock treatments, the last one be- 
ing given February 8, 1958, in Dallas at the 
Beverly Hills Clinic. 

“We are completely without funds and 
have filed application, with the help of 
Ralph Connally, veteran’s service officer of 
Gregg County, with a P-10 to the veteran’s 
hospital in Shreveport for treatment there. 
This application was received March 5. To- 
day, Dr. Carl Nichols of Gladewater called 
Dr. Floyd McCullum, admitting doctor, ex- 
plaining that Mr. Abbott needs hospitaliza- 
tion. The doctor said that they do not have 
a bed and have no idea when a bed will be 
available. Dr. Nichols feels that additional 
treatment is necessary, as my husband has 
been breaking out in a rash of hives for the 
last 3 weeks, due to his nervousness.” 

Any assistance you can give in this mat- 
ter will be appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
LINDLEY BECKWORTH. 
JuLy 17, 1958. 
The Honorable LINDLEY BeckwortH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. BeckworTH: Reference is made 
to previous correspondence in regard to Mr. 
Truman D. Knox, Route 3, Canton, Tex., 
being in need of hospitalization for a para- 
plegic condition due to a recent swimming 
accident. 

The adjudication division of the regional 
office, Dallas, Tex., has made a determina- 
tion in this case which is as follows: “It has 
been found that service connection is estab- 
lished for hemorrhoidectomy incurred in 
peacetime; however, such condition is shown 
to be less than 10 percent disabling. Frac- 
ture, left cervical vertebra, with paraplegia 
and lamenectomy C-4, 5 and 6 vertebrae and 
old fracture both ankles and collarbone 
were not incurred in or aggravated by your 
military service. Residuals of contusion, 
thoracic spine, acute, were not found on your 
last examination.” 

Existing regulations state that a peacetime 
veteran must have a compensable disability 
to be hospitalized by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. Mr, Knox had only peacetime sery- 
ice; therefore, he is not eligible for admis- 
sion to a Veterans’ Administration hospital. 


His application has been canceled as legally 
ineligible, and he was notified of this action. 
Your interest in this veteran is appreci- 
ated, 
Yours very truly, 
W. H. Bucknotts, M. D., 
Manager. 
Marcu 25, 1958. 
The Honorable LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BeckwortH: We appreciate the 
concern expressed in your letter of Febru- 
ary 1, 1958, for veterans in need of hospital 
care who are awaiting admission. 

Veterans who require treatment for serv- 
ice connected disabilities and medically 
emergent cases are provided prompt hospital 
cure. Within the limits of Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration facilities nonemergent non- 
service-connected veterans may be admitted 
after the needs of the service connected 
and emergency cases are met. 

The placing of a veteran's application for 
hospital care on a waiting list is a sound 
operational method of obtaining maximum 
utilization of available beds. Nominal walt- 
ing lists at hospitals are essential to provide 
for an even flow of admissions, particularly 
to even out the seasonal peaks and valleys 
of demand for hospital care. Except for a 
few areas, waiting lists for general medical 
and surgical care are nominal and entirely 
within the range to insure maximum utili- 
zation of beds with a minimal waiting time 
for the veterans. 

In the field of psychiatry, there is a short- 
age of trained physicians within and with- 
out the Veterans’ Administration. Most of 
the more than 20,000 veterans on waiting 
lists at Veterans’ Administration hospitals 
require care for mental conditions. More 
than half of these veterans are presently 
hospitalized in State, county, and other pub- 
lic or private hospitals. These patients are 
offered admission to Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals as beds become available. 

A reduction or discontinuance of compen- 
sation benefits to veterans may result from 
a finding that the original grant of service 
connection was erroneous or, more fre- 
quently, where it is shown by medical ex- 
amination that the condition has improved. 
No reduction or discontinuance of compen- 
sation is made as an economy move nor 
is it ever based on a lack of funds. 

Where a veteran is unable to obtain em- 
ployment because of disability, evidence of 
this fact should be presented to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration regional office nearest 
his home. This evidence may result in an 
increase in service connected compensation 
benefits or in a finding that he is entitled 
to non-service-connected pension benefits. 
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As you requested in your telephone call, 
of the 22,710,000 veterans, 3,700,000, or about 
16 percent, have established service connec- 
tion for one or more disabilities, 

Sincerely, 
SUMNER G. WHITTIER, 
Administrator. 


Czechoslovak Independence and the 
Death of Jan Masaryk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, geog- 
raphy has placed Czechoslovakia in the 
heart of Europe, and the Czechoslovaks 
have thus been in the center of every- 
thing European. They have enjoyed the 
benefits and blessings of European civil- 
ization, to which they have contributed 
their full quota; and they have also 
shared Europe’s misfortunes. Their 
modern history is inextricably woven into 
the long series of European wars, and 
more often than not the Czechoslovaks 
have found themselves at the mercy of 
their more powerful and ruthless neigh- 
bors. 

For centuries their country was dom- 
inated by foreign powers, and they were 
subject to oppressive foreign regimes, but 
the sturdy Czechs and Slovaks never 
seemed to have wavered in their deter- 
mination to fight for liberty and inde- 
pendence. Inured to hardships and 
reared in the school of adversity, their 
independent spirit served them well un- 
der almost unbearable conditions. They 
have never entertained any doubts about 
the righteousness of their national cause, 
and they have ceaselessly struggled for 
its attainment. At the end of World 
War I they attained that goal and the 
freedom-loving world was overjoyed to 
see the rise of the Czechoslovak Republic 
as the handiwork of the great Thomas 
Masaryk. Unfortunately, that Republic 
became a casualty of the last war, and 
now the fate of Czechoslovakia is subject 
to the whims and dictates of Moscow. 
Yet, even under the most oppressive 
tyranny the Czechoslovak spirit of lib- 
erty, of freedom, and of independence 
still remains alive. They are not per- 
mitted to celebrate the 40th anniversary 
of their independence, but we in the Free 
World do so with due solemnity, and pray 
that soon those freedom-seeking Czecho- 
slovaks will do the same in their home- 
land. 

In commemorating the 10th anniver- 
sary of the death of Jan Masaryk we 
honor the memory of a great public 
servant of Czechoslovakia, one who was 
also a great servant of Europe’s fight 
for freedom and democracy. For almost 
two decades this great son of a greater 
father held most of the important gov- 
ernment posts in Czechoslovakia and in 
all of them he served with distinction. 
By his affability and amiability, by op- 
timism and profound faith in the 
eventual victory of good against evil, he 
has become and was known as one of the 
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most convivial and pleasant of European 
statesmen for more than a decade. But 
against the overwhelming steamroller of 
the forces of evil, those of Communist 
totalitarianism, even his tough and 
robust nature had to give way. Though 
tragic, his was a noble and glorious 
death, a living protest in behalf of free- 
dom and democracy. It is just and 
proper that the 10th anniversary of his 
death be observed on the occasion of the 
40th anniversary of Czechoslovak Inde- 
pendence Day, for to the end of his life 
he was the true embodiment of Czecho- 
slovak freedom. Honor and glory to his 
blessed memory. 


Public Works 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
recently I received the following letter 
from Mr. Harry McGrecor, senior mem~ 
ber of the House Public Works Commit- 
tee, on which I have the pleasant assign- 
ment of serving. This is indeed a 
thoughtful act on the part of Mr. Mc- 
GREGOR, and I am gratified at his words 
of commendation. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 25, 1958. 
The Honorable EMMET F. BYRNE, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR COLLEAGUE AND FRIEND EMMET: Con- 
gress will soon be in adjournment, and as 
senior member of the House Public Works 
Committee, I want to take this opportunity 
to express to you my appreciation for the co- 
operation you have given me. 

Your activities and your knowledge of leg- 
islation clearly indicates that you have put 
in many, many hours arriving at decisions 
which you believe are fair and equitable, not 
only to your people but the Nation as a 
whole. I have greatly appreciated having 
your excellent legal counsel, which is of ma- 
terial assistance in drafting legislation that 
will be most beneficial to the taxpayers. You 
have assisted in saving many millions of dol- 
lars by helping to hold the line. 

You have done an excellent job, and I sin- 
cerely hope that the people of your District 
will acquaint themselves with your record 
and so insure your reelection. We need you 
in the Congress. 

Best wishes and always with kindest re- 
gards. 


J. Harry McGrecor, 
Member of Congress. 


As we are near adjournment, my 
thoughts naturally turn to my District 
and what I can with pride report to the 
people of the Third District as to the ac- 
complishments of the 85th Congress, the 
Republican administration in particular, 
and, more specifically, my own record. 
I have sent my constituents regular 
monthly newsletters; I have circulated 
two questionnaires during the 85th Con- 
gress; and I have sent other special re- 
ports. The purpose of this has been to 
keep the Third District voters apprised 
of my activities and views and to ascer- 
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tain their thoughts on many of the im- 
portant issues before Congress. I have 
done everything possible to inform them 
of every type of service I could give 
them as their Congressman. This is not 
just a responsibility any elected official 
assumes, but it is a privilege to serve 
one’s constituents. The Third District 
people have been responsive to my ef- 
forts, and this is rewarding. 

Upon my arrival in Congress, I 
adopted a policy—in fact, it was a prom- 
ise to myself—that I would reflect the 
will of the majority of the people in all 
matters on which I must vote, but in the 
event there were any differences of opin- 
ion as to the appropriate course of ac- 
tion, I would act in the best interest of 
the Nation, my State, and my district. 
It would be incumbent upon me to re- 
port to the people on the differences. 

President Eisenhower, the Republican 
administration, and Congress has kept 
us out of war. Human life is a valued 
possession in America. Few Americans 
have escaped having a close look at the 
cost of war and the irreparable losses in- 
curred. We remember vividly World 
War I, World War II, the Korean war, 
and, yes, even the stages of cold war. 
We want no more. Keeping the peace 
requires constant vigilance, and it is not 
achieved without cost in some shape or 
form. Running the best government in 
the world, our Republic of America, is a 
mammoth task with responsibilities 
growing and changing as the world is 
almost daily changing face. We must 
be alert to every new development, 
whether in the field of outer space, nu- 
clear and other types of warfare and 
arms, finance, and economics. Nuclear 
weapons are inconceivably expensive, as 
well as necessary, for us to remain a 
first-class power. However, holding our 
position means that we must be 
grounded, in fact, rooted, on a firm eco- 
nomic base at home. It is not a pleas- 
ant task to have to say no to a child 
who wants a 10-cent candy bar instead 
of a nickel bar, but if they only have a 
nickel, it is the wise parent who insists 
they keep within their spending limit 
instead of borrowing from next week’s 
allowance. 

PUBLIC WORKS HIGHLIGHTS 

Our President is alert to the dangers 
of public-works programs which are 
really crash programs or doles, and so 
am I. No program will have my sup- 
port unless it meets certain conditions: 
First, the proposal must have the green 
light from the necessary Federal agen- 
cies involved and my committee as a re- 
sult of a thorough study and analysis; 
second, the program must be in the na- 
tional interest as far as security, defense, 
and well-being of the taxpayer. 

Our country has not reached the pin- 
nacle of a free and sound economy with 
an abundance of private enterprise un- 
der a policy of crash or dole programs. 
We must not let a few months of a lull 
and a lag pull us into a floodstream of 
reckless and wasteful spending. Not 
only you and I will pay the price, but 
more important we will be handing a 
heavily mortgaged legacy to the genera- 
tions to come, our children. 

Twenty-two percent of the budget re- 
quest for fiscal 1959 is for civil benefits 
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which include public works for Federal 
and civil programs. Some Federal pro- 
grams authorize the Government to pay 
the entire amount, while others require 
participation by individual States or 
combined States as well as the Federal 
Government. Often this type of pro- 
gram is done on a matching, 50-50 basis. 
Frequently, a State’s share is determined 
by area or population. The estimated 
$16.4 billion to be spent in the area of 
civil benefits—including public works— 
programs in fiscal 1959 is $600 million 
less than the comparable amount for 
fiscal 1958. To bring you a clearer 
picture, I would like to point out that in 
June the Bureau of the Budget estimates 
for fiscal 1959 showed that 8.8 cents of 
every dollar spent will go for public 
works. 

I introduced public works legislation 
which will continue bridge work on the 
Cal-Sag project; reimburse the State of 
Illinois for highway construction; test 
the effects of diverting water from Lake 
Michigan into the Illinois Waterway; 
and carry out construction, repair and 
‘preservation of important navigation 
projects throughout the United States 
and our Territories. These public works 
proposals I introduced are important to 
Chicago and the Third District because: 

First. Modifications and alteration of 
bridges on the Cal-Sag project is neces- 
sary to fully utilize the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way facilities when it is ready for opera- 
tion in Chicago in the not too distant 
future. 

Second. Legislation providing for test- 
ing the effects of increasing the diversion 
of water from Lake Michigan into the 
Illinois Waterway would help protect 
property owners on Lake Michigan from 
damages and flood conditions. 

Third. I introduced a clean version 
of the omnibus rivers and harbors bill— 
the original bill was twice vetoed by the 
President because of 18 pork barrel proj- 
ects in it. My bill was devoid of any of 
the crash type and pork barrel projects so 
unnecessary and so costly to the taxpay- 
ers. Fortunately, on July 3, the Presi- 
dent signed into public law a good bill 
containing countless rivers and harbors 
and flood control projects which were 
given the green light in both Houses of 
Congress, the Army Corps of Engineers 
and other Federal agencies involved. 
This was a difficult fight because of the 
efforts of some who favored crash pro- 
grams. The President had repeatedly 
warned Congress that he would not ap- 
prove any programs not having a clean 
bill of health. In matters of public 
works, it is necessary to scrutinize care- 
fully all projects since often they are 
beaten down in committee, but they come 
back in a package deal and will sneak 
through, Fortunately, the Cal-Sag 
bridge work is included in the omnibus 
bill, which is now law. Based on 1957 
figures, the total cost of the Cal-Sag 
projects will be $141 million. Illinois’ 
total share amounts to $54 million, mak- 
ing a total overall cost of $195 million. 

Fourth. Under my proposal, Illinois 
would receive a depreciated total of $273 
million for toll road reimbursements. 
Governor Stratton favors my proposal of 
authorizing additional miles of inter- 
state roads to substitute for equivalent 
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miles of toll highways which connect 
with interstate roads. YI believe this to 
be one of the first considerations of the 
86th Congress when it convenes in 
January. 

I desire the people of my District to 
understand our present road and high- 
way systems. The Interstate Highway 
System was enacted in 1944, authorizing 
an Interstate System of 40,090 miles. In 
reality, there was a delay of 12 years 
between the authorizations by Congress 
and the enactment of the necessary fi- 
nancing legislation in 1956. The Fed- 
eral Highway Act of 1956 contained a 
policy statement of intent on the part of 
Congress to determine whether the Fed- 
eral Government should equitably reim- 
burse the 48 States for toll or free high- 
ways constructed between August 2, 1947 
and June 30, 1957. Three major ques- 
tions are involved: First. Is a policy of 
reimbursement economically sound and 
feasible. Second. What is a fair formula 
of apportionment. Third. The time and 
method of reimbursement. An example 
of how this reimbursement formula 
would work in Illinois, if enacted, is this. 
Our great State ranks second among the 
States who had the foresight to go ahead 
and remedy our traffic problems of safety 
hazards and congestion between August 
1947 and June 1957. Illinois has spent 
$550 million in interstate roads. I am 
glad to say that our State has done this 
without waiting for the Federal Govern- 
ment to step in with the funds for our 
highways. 

I wish to mention the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. No one can dispute the value 
of this fourth seacoast to the United 
States and to Chicago. Our share of the 
cost involved in creating this eighth sea 
is $281 million. This represents com- 
pleting the deepening of the Great Lakes 
connecting channels to a controlled 
depth of 27 feet. It is the realization of 
a joint American-Canadian dream. The 
benefits to Chicagoans will be multiple, 
increasing trade, new employment op- 
portunities, new business and industry 
and expansion in other fields. Chicago 
will be a world port. In September the 
first passenger ships, steamship North 
American and steamship South Ameri- 
can will use the completed facilities of 
the seaway, arriving at Massena, N. Y., 
on September 6. 

I wish to comment on a bill to provide 
the Tennessee Valley Authority with the 
power to issue bonds to finance the con- 
struction of new generating capacity. I 
opposed the bill because I believed it 
paved the way for TVA to expand into 
areas beyond its jurisdiction, and this 
would enable TVA to compete with 
private enterprise. 


Albert Graichen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, a truly 
great American died Thursday, July 31, 
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1958, in a small, friendly cooperative 
hospital situated at Wild Rose, Wis. He 
died of old age—87—they say. Yes, 
when the body refuses to perform its 
natural functions, the soul, beckoned by 
the Angel of Death, like a frightened 
bird, takes wing. In this instance, we 
who knew him say he earned his heav- 
enly fare. “By their works shall ye 
know them, by their deeds shall ye 
judge them.” 

Every one loved Albert, especially the 
waifs at the American Boys Camp at 
Coloma, Wis., sponsored by the Legion- 
naires of Illinois and their friends. He 
came from a distinguished family of ar- 
tisans in the Coloma area. 

He was born on December 1, 1871, in 
Chicago’s downtown loop, of humble 
parentage; and, at the age of 1, his 
family moved to Marshfield, Wis., to 
live on a farm. His father was more 
woodsman than farmer and, after sev- 
eral changes to other farms, settled in 
the Coloma area. Farming lands in 
these sections had been worked out due 
to the impoverishment of the soil. This 
resulted from the constant year after 
year planting of the potato crops, with- 
out enriching the soil by fertilizing it— 
or rotating other plantings—to restore 
its productivity. 

And so during this recession period, 
Albert and his dad went to the lumber 
camps for work. Thus, at an early age— 
7—Albert went out into the world of log- 
ging, with his dad, as a water boy. The 
sharp ax edge taught him to respect 
rough men. The vibrant singing, me- 
thodical unison of solid blows told the 
story of power and teamwork. The si- 
lence of the forest influenced his watch- 
fulness and alertness to sudden danger. 

In a melting sun, water was important 
to the workmen and always in demand. 
Albert was always ready and anxious to 
please. And so he spilled very little; the 
hike to the stream was nigh on to a mile; 
he kept it fresh, so the men never cursed 
at him. He did this simple and impor- 
tant chore well, and his dad was proud 
of his ever-happy and smiling son. The 
boss, as well as the men, liked him and 
gave him coins. He learned what it 
meant to please others, no matter what 
type of men they were. 

It was not long before he became a 
“kitchen slave” and did odd jobs for the 
cook as well as for the crew. 

And so from camp to camp Albert put 
in his apprenticeship, working and learn- 
ing with the tools of his trade. He be- 
came a lumberjack. 

His dad was a versatile man and taught 
him many things, too. Strangely, all 
sorts of knowledge had to be learned and 
applied in far away places, far from cities 
and farms. Dad studied books on medi- 
cal subjects, and administered to the 
men in case of illness, even performing 
operative surgery in critical cases, such 
as amputations, professional men being 
inaccessible and hundreds of miles away. 
Albert acted as his surgical nurse and 
worked with him, becoming very profi- 
cient in the use of medicine and perform- 
ing minor surgery. 

At a time when most young men were 
seeking pleasures, caresses and love, Al- 
bert was facing the cold realities of 
life’s experience in the world of pio- 
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neers, back in the wildernesses of north- 
ern Wisconsin, upper Michigan, and 
southern Minnesota. 

And so he wandered about, wherever 
men were needed—even as far west as 
Spokane, Wash., where he worked on a 
gigantic building project. He soon be- 
came carpenter-foreman, and became an 
apt student in reading blueprints, struc- 
tural engineering plans, and concrete 
specifications and studies related to the 
building trades. It can be truly said 
that even without a technical education 
he was, at 35, thoroughly schooled in ex- 
perience to handle the entire job in- 
volving all the trades, as a general fore- 
man, 

In his middle thirties, getting work 
was difficult—1907 panic—and return- 
ing to the central western Wisconsin 
area, there was little work to be had, 
outside of several building jobs as fore- 
man, in Milwaukee and Wisconsin Rap- 
ids. 

Upon returning to Coloma, Wis., he 
married a genteel and gifted lady, a 
schoolteacher, Miss Elizabeth, who bore 
him 1 son and 3 daughters, all wonder- 
ful children, They were a closely en- 
deared and loyal family. 

His building activities in this area are 
well known. His great knowledge of 
lumber and building materials made 
him a valuable consultant. His free- 
hand drawn plans, platted and squared 
on rough, meat-wrapping paper, meas- 
ured to scale, were perfection itself. 
The State of Wisconsin approved these 
architectural plans, as they were drawn, 
without question. His ability carried 
respect. He had been recognized for 
his honest and efficient work by the 
State officials. The law under the 
“grandfather clause,” Albert, having 
registered plans—before the State as- 
sembly had passed the architectural 
supervisory act or the University of 
Wisconsin had established a school of 
architecture—was listed under this clas- 
sification. 

Derrill Follette, the banker, an old 
pioneer from England, who settled in 
the Coloma area in the early 19th mid- 
century, recognized his great ability and 
talent, and with great confidence in his 
loyalty and honesty, placed him in 
charge of the Coloma Lumber Co., for- 
merly owned by other interests, where he 
remained for over 30 years. 

Albert trained many men on the job 
in the trades of carpentry, concrete and 
steel work, to say naught of the short 
cuts and secrets known only to the clever 
artisan. All the Graichens are master 
craftsmen, and Albert was their mentor. 

Mr. Frank Calugi, a Chicago politi- 
cal worker and court bailiff, an old 
friend, who not only arranged for the 
camp purchase, but has been very chari- 
table in many ways, both financially and 
by donating building materials to the 
camp, introduced me to Albert and his 
brother Gust on a matter of business in 
the latter part of 1937, relating to hav- 
ing purchased from the United States 
Government a 180-acre tract, with a pri- 
vate lake and farm buildings, 242 miles 
from the city of Coloma, Wis., to be 
used as a boys’ and girls’ camp for indi- 
gent children. 
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My intimate association with this 
great man has extended for a period of 
22 years. 

The building of the camp started in 
1937. Albert selected the highest knoll, 
overlooking the little Jake, and broke 
ground. The excavation was started 
with an old drag shovel, purchased by 
him for $5, which he repaired to render 
it serviceable. Two horses drew it 
across the land marked for the founda- 
tion of the big lodge, 50 by 80 feet, 
and about 50 feet at its peak—English- 
type basement, windows at ground level; 
2 stories and a first floor with 2 rooms 
in front for the director, and 2 rooms in 
back for examination and first-aid 
rooms; also, a large hall for sessions 
and lectures. The second floor has a 
beautiful balcony effect, with room for 
50 double-deckers for sleeping quarters. 
The foundations and stone fronts were 
built of hewn stones of different colors, 
a beautiful sight, with its high peaked 
roof reaching to the heavens. Later, he 
added two gigantic fireplaces—15 feet 
long, one in the basement and the other 
in the first-floor hall. 

The first load of lumber—5,000 feet— 
arrived at the camp on New Year's Eve. 
We had started—it was tough—with no 
money, but we had credit; people be- 
lieved in the plan and went along. It 
was nip and tuck all the way. He kept 
the payroll and ran the show. I hustled 
the money, and the Lord helped me time 
and again—something always happened 
just at the crisis of things. That was a 
rough winter, snow and ice—the stone 
men, Muskie, Albert, Strunke, Gust, and 
Krueger, worked with leather gloves, 
and Albert ordered fires around the 
stonepiles so that the men could handle 
them, in splitting them for the front 
facade. 

One hundred thousand feet of lumber 
went into that building, not including 
the Indian-skinned trees, 2 feet in diam- 
eter, that rise majestically from the base- 
ment to the roof, with beautiful hand 
work of the supporting joists—smaller 
logs—spliced into their positions into 
the 6 horizontals, equally spaced, 3 to 
either side. Only a master with the axe 
could have so artistically fashioned 
them. He could control the cut of the 
axe to the inch. His men, Leach, Red 
Howard, August Krueger, John Deukis, 
Kenneth Woodworth, Emil Britske, 
August Conrad, Forrest Schmudloch, and 
his dad, followed his instructions with 
growing admiration with the years. 

So building after building after build- 
ing took its place in a beautiful setting— 
a hundred acres of pine and oak wood. 
He supervised the planting of 75,000 
pines over the years, and replaced each 
one that was lost—so that, today, timber 
is growing, adding to the beauty and 
value of the camp. Perhaps in a lean 
year, it can be thinned out and sold to 
realize needed money for the camp’s 
maintenance. 

Albert used a witchhazel crook and 
located the water veins in the bowels 
of the earth. At the knoll I sat with 
him as he counted the bowings of the 
pointer below the crook, holding an end 
of the forked branch in each hand. It 
stopped at 73 feet—73 separate attrac- 
tions downward. When the well was 
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drilled, I paid for a 73 foot well. He 
also located the powerful veins in the 
same way, and we drilled and hit an 
over-abundance of water, both at the 
location we selected for the water plant 
and at the pool. 

Whether with money or not, he said, 
“Even if you haven’t full pay—show up— 
let the men see you. They are just as 
interested in the project for poor kids 
as you are.” And so it went on, until 
today it is by far the finest and most 
modern camp in the United States. 

It was Albert who made it possible— 
the men and the merchants needed the 
money that we owed—he prevented any 
trouble over it by giving all sorts of ex- 
cuses, until at last each one received 
his long overdue portion. Albert’s old 


saying. “No one ever was cheated and 
everyone always got paid,” kept us 
going. 


Today, after 11 years of the big camp 
program, over 6,000 youngsters, poor but 
proud, have been recipients of true hap- 
piness and fun because Albert Graichen 
persisted in building and completing the 
greatest monument dedicated to his 
memory—the work of a master and a 
great man with a blessed soul. 

Under his plans, together with his 
brother Gust, there were constructed at 
the campsite, 10 cabins, 5 large huts with 
long ramps for the wheelchairs of crip- 
pled children, 2 large overnight huts for 
visitors, a large mess hall—seating ca- 
pacity 500, twin chapels, 1 enormous 
steel warehouse, a miniature railroad 1 
mile long—for the crippled and blind 
children, a bath and latrine steel build- 
ing, a complete olympic regulation pool 
with a 3-story building, including show- 
er rooms, dressing rooms, pump room, 
observation room and rest rooms, to ac- 
commodate the swimmers and water- 
front supervisors. 

And this simple God-fearing and kind- 
hearted man, who believed in humanity 
and loved children, spent 22 years of his 
life with us in the building program. 
The Legionnaires and women of the aux- 
iliary of the State of Illinois knew him 
and loved him. He had an inventive 
mind and made iron parts—fantastie 
pulley and bar arrangements for lifting 
heavy objects—special locks and all sorts 
of mechanical contrivances. The build- 
ing of the railroad necessitated the erec- 
tion of stone bridges and level grading 
elevation approaches, and so forth, the 
twisting of rails and levels were perfect. 
The erection of the pumping station and 
the laying of extended pipeline feeds and 
mains to all the large buildings called for 
the knowledge of.a master civil engineer. 
All in all, under his supervision, 30 build- 
ings were completed. Only through his 
efforts was the work among the destitute 
and orphaned children successful. Only 
a man with natural creative genius could 
have accomplished so much in his chosen 
field of endeavor. He gave his superla- 
tive talents to the great cause which he 
loved to serve. He refused many offers 
of higher salary by men interested in 
erecting commercial buildings, saying, 
“I can’t let the kiddies down.” It is no 
wonder that the men and women of the 
Legion bowed their heads in prayer and 
humble reverence at his passing. 
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He was buried at Coloma, Saturday 
afternoon, August 2, in a little graveyard 
on a hill, where his antecedents rest. 
Elizabeth is there, too—they are together 
now, and their work is done. There, on 
this wind-swept hill, sleeps a great Amer- 
ican, who in his deep humility learned 
the lessons of life the hard way. He did 
not complain, but carried on. In his sim- 
plicity he lived well—he thanked God for 
the chance to learn and master the things 
he liked todo. His importance might not 
be written by a distinguished panegyrist, 
or listed in the volumes with great men’s 
names. But there is one tome on whose 
sacred pages every man seeks to be in- 
cluded. That is the Book of Judgment, 
and there on the paged index of service 
rendered to the helpless and abandoned 
children of his time will be written the 
name of Albert Graichen, sprinkled with 
the tears of Christ, not in sorrow but in 
the joy of a true servant of charity, the 
greatest of the virtues in man. 

The kids, I know, will keep his 
memory alive and, with flowers on his 
grave, pay their humble respects each 
year. And the men who knew him best, 
his many pals who worked with him 
from the beginning—some from Chi- 
cago, volunteers without pay, Frank 
Ralph and Bob DeLetto, Buck Tortoriel- 
lo, Frank Mallerdino, Tony Girolomi, 
Tony Venezia, Ralph Madia, Telephone 
Farrell, and many others; as well as 
those from the camp area—Sheriff 
Frozene, Mr. Joe Machem, Flyte, Mr. 
Primo, and the constable worked at odd 
times in emergencies, who, with the 
others braved the hard winters, and 
were imbued with his spirit of confidence 
that doing real charity was the job’s re- 
ward. 

George, Otto and Leonard at Fish 
Lake, will miss him—and Starshak, Pat 
Petrone, Dutch Von Bremer, Van Dyk, 
Clausen, Youngblood, Clamage, Brauti- 
gam, Bottigliero, Joe Sweeney, Viggiani, 
Ringley, Cusack, Monico, and myself, 
know, as do the others, that Joe Brown, 
Joe Madia and Joe Cronin—men who 
have gone before, are building another 
camp with the old skipper in the Prom- 
ised Land. 

Blessed is the man that is found without 
blemish, that hath not gone after gold, nor 
put his trust in money nor in treasures. 
Who is he, and we will praise him? For he 
hath done wonderful things in his life. Who 
hath been tried thereby, and made perfect, 
he shall have glory everlasting. Ecclesi- 
asticus 31; 8-11. 


The end at last, the end at last; 
Your start may be fine, old friend, 

But the world will finally judge you 
By what you are at the end. 


Mansfield Sprague Leaves a Job Well 


Done 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


(2) 
HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 6, the President accepted the resig- 
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nation of Mansfield D. Sprague, who has 
served with the Department of Defense 
for 3 years, first as General Counsel and 
later as Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for International Security Affairs. 

With permission of the Speaker, I 
would like to include in the Recorp Mr. 
Sprague’s letter of resignation and the 
President’s reply: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 10, 1958. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: There is no pleasure 
for me in writing this letter to submit my 
resignation as Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
effective at a mutually convenient time. 
When I was appointed General Counsel of 
the Department of Defense I undertook a 2- 
year commitment which has stretched to 
almost 3 years. The sole reason for this 
action is purely personal, involving family 
and financial considerations. I earnestly 
hope I may again someday return to Gov- 
ernment service. 

Mr. President, words are totally inadequate 
to express my deep appreciation for the 
opportunity you have afforded me to serve 
in your administration. In submitting my 
resignation, I would like to make one com- 
ment relating to the mutual-security pro- 
gram, the military-assistance portion of 
which has been administered in the Defense 
Department by the Office of International 
Security Affairs, for which I have been the 
Assistant Secretary for the last year and 
one-half. 

Echoing what you have so often and so 
effectively stated—I want to express my per- 
sonal conviction that no program is more 
vital to the immediate and long-range secu- 
rity of the United States and the Free World. 
To argue whether military or economic as- 
sistance is more important is immaterial 
since they are both complementary and in- 
dispensable. The central question is whether 
the United States should make a substan- 
tially greater total mutual-security effort in 
the years ahead. I firmly believe the an- 
swer is in the affirmative. I pray that the 
American people have the determination, the 
willingness to sacrifice, and the imagination 
to stay the course upon which we are em- 
barked. Only thus can the Free World re- 
main free and peace which is the major 
objective of the United States be achieved. 

I close with best wishes for your continued 
good health and with the most profound 
admiration for your magnificent leadership 
in these troubled days. 

Respectfully, 
MANSFIELD D. SPRAGUE, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, August 6, 1958. 
The Honorable MANSFIELD D. SPRAGUE, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for In- 
ternational Security Affairs, Depart- 
ment of Defense, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. SPRAGUE: It is with real regret 
that I accept your resignation as Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, to be effective on a 
date mutually agreeable between you and 
the Secretary of Defense. 

I greatly appreciate your many contribu- 
tions to the defense effort in your nearly 
3 years of service in the Department of De- 
fense. Your problems, both as General 
Counsel and as Assistant Secretary for In- 
ternational Security Affairs, were not easy 
ones, and you have my warm thanks for a 
job well done. Through the military-assist- 
ance programs under your supervision, the 
strength of allied nations has continued to 
increase, augmenting substantially the secu- 
rity of our own and other nations. .I trust 
you will long derive particular satisfaction 
from the knowledge of your contribution to 
this part of our mutual-security program. 
Most properly do you characterize that pro- 
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gram as vital to peace and freedom in the 
world. 
I wish you continued success and happi- 
ness in the years ahead, 
Sincerely, 
Dwicnt D. EISENHOWER. 


This, fellow Members, is a fitting trib- 
ute to a man who, in my opinion, has 
done outstanding service for his coun- 
try in two of the most difficult assign- 
ments in the Federal Government. 

Born and raised in Connecticut, a resi- 
dent of New Canaan, he saw active duty 
with the United States Navy in World 
War II, practiced law in Bridgeport, 
Conn., served as speaker of the State 
assembly, and later as deputy attorney 
general of his home State. 

Through all this, we in Connecticut 
knew him to be a man of exceptional 
ability and integrity. We were proud 
when he was nominated for his impor- 
tant assignments here in Washington, 
and this pride has been justified, for, in 
my experience, his service to the United 
States has been consistently of the high- 
est order and deserves the thanks and 
praise of his State and country. 


S. 1869, the Proposed Expansion of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr, DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from New York would like to 
preface his remarks concerning the pro- 
posed territorial and capital expansion 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority by 
affirming that he is not opposed to public 
power projects per se. There are cir- 
cumstances in which—under our eco- 
nomic system of so-called private enter- 
prise—they fill a definite need. 

The TVA as it stands today is a prime 
example of such a case. Currently it 
supplies electric power to an area em- 
bracing 80,000 square miles, and serves 
a population of over 5 million. Through 
the medium of 151 municipal and rural 
cooperative distribution systems, power 
is delivered at wholesale rates to over 
1,400,000 customers. TVA has made an 
undeniable contribution to certain im- 
portant Federal enterprises which direct- 
ly and indirectly affected the well-being 
of the country as well as the posture of 
our defense. 

All of which is well and good. But the 
question now before us is, “Are we to 
expand this power system into a monop- 
olistic colossus, covering an area of 105,- 
000 square miles—threatening the very 
existence of no less than 11 investor- 
owned companies, and establishing a 
precedent in fiscal affairs that might well 
have far-reaching and very damaging 
effects on the economic system under 
which we live?” 

What may I ask is the justification for 
this proposed expansion? Reliable wit- 
nesses—men of position and substance— 
have testified before the Public Works 
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Committee on which I am privileged to 
serve, that there is presently no justi- 
fication for such expansion. These wit- 
nesses to whom I refer have publicly 
avowed that the TVA currently generates 
sufficient power in kilowatts to meet all 
its requirements and still have a sub- 
stantial unexpended power surplus. 

If S. 1869 is enacted into law we will 
witness the implementation of a proposal 
to permit a Government-owned corpora- 
tion to operate independently of any reg- 
ulatory governmental supervision, either 
by the Congress or by the executive 
branch of the Government. 

Unless amended, S. 1869 would exempt 
the TVA from the provisions of the Gov- 
ernment Corporations Control Act, and 
this would be a most perilous precedent. 

As one of the Representatives of the 
Empire State which, I might interpo- 
late, assumes annually some 13.98 per- 
cent of the national tax burden, I am in- 
terested in seeing that the present in- 
vestment of, I believe, $1.2 billion of 
Federal funds is in no way jeopardized. 
And this tremendous sum of money— 
enough, if stretched dollar to dollar, to go 
around the world five times—would be 
jeopardized if the proposed changes 
in TVA’s status materialize. 

Naturally, New York is concerned with 
this proposal to extend the territorial 
limits of the Authority beyond the origi- 
nal intent of Congress and to create ad- 
ditional competitive problems for those 
companies in our State who provide 
thousands of job opportunities. It is my 
humble opinion that this viewpoint is 
not confined to the State among whose 
Representatives I am numbered, but is 
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characteristic of many other States 
which are largely dependent on industrial 
employment. Yes, all too many indus- 
tries have and are eyeing enviously the 
cheap subsidized-power rates o? the TVA. 

If S. 1869 is passed by this House in the 
same form as passed by the other body, 
and three-quarters of a billion dollars of 
revenue bonds are issued, the existing in- 
equites of TVA’s tax and interest bene- 
fits, inequities which result in unjust dis- 
crimination between electric customers 
using TVA power and electric customers 
of investor-owned companies, will be 
multiplied many times. 

Further, the declared intent of the bill 
as expressed on page 11, line 25, and page 
12, lines 1 through 9, which I respectfully 
suggest deserves your close scrutiny, re- 
mains the same, namely, to aid TVA in 
discharging its responsibility to assure 
an ample supply of electric power in the 
area in which it conducts its operations. 
I know of no constitutional or statutory 
mandate which requires TVA to assume 
the responsibility of furnishing present 
and future power requirements in the 
area served by TVA, nor do I believe that 
the Federal Government should assume 
such a responsibility as provided in S. 
1869. I do not believe that the Federal 
Government should engage in any pro- 
prietary business, including the electric- 
power business, where taxpaying busi- 
nesses are willing and able to do the job. 

May I recall that TVA was originally 
projected as a navigation and flood-con- 
trol project. If I read correctly, its pro- 
ponents at the time vigorously denied 
that there was any intention of embark- 
ing the Government on a program hav- 
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ing as its ultimate objective the expro- 
priation of private power undertakings. 
But once TVA was established, its spon- 
sors repudiated their earlier avowals and 
boldly stated that it had become a power 
project, and nothing else. Today TVA is 
the largest electric facility in the entire 
country. And right now it looks bound 
to increase its area of operations by no 
less than 31 percent. 

The gentleman from New York need 
not tell you that he is not an expert in 
the field of public power. He has both 
deep affection and high regard for the 
able and distinguished members of the 
Public Works Committee of the House 
who supported and motivated this im- 
portant measure. But he finds it diffi- 
cult to reconcile their position with that 
of the long line of witnesses who so vig- 
orously opposed this bill. 

The only spokesman he heard in fa- 
vor of S. 1869 was one of its co-authors 
whose name does not appear on the 
printed form. 

Repeatedly witnesses stated—and I 
thought quite irrefutably—that the pri- 
vate power companies are in a position to 
supply the area with all the electricity 
that is needed, In other words, the pro- 
posed expansion would simply mean a 
duplication of already existing facilities 
in order to provide subsidized rates. 

If the right thing be done, TVA will be 
confined to its present area of opera- 
tion, will meet the needs of that area, 
and will pay back to the Government in 
40 years—as originally agreed—the 
money due it. 

I strongly urge the defeat of S. 1869. 


SENATE 


Fripay, August 8, 1958 


Rev. A. Pierce Middleton, D. D., rector, 
St. Paul's Episcopal Church, Brookfield, 
Conn., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, whose kingdom is ever- 
lasting and power infinite, look with 
favor upon Thy servants here assembled 
to take counsel concerning the affairs of 
state, and so rule the hearts of the Pres- 
ident and Members of the Senate that 
they, knowing whose ministers they are, 
may, above all things, seek Thy honor 
and glory. Be pleased, most gracious 
King of kings and Lord of lords, to direct 
and prosper all the deliberations of the 
Senate to the advancement of the safety, 
honor, and welfare of Thy people. En- 
graft in us all a love of Thy holy name; 
deliver us from the debilitating effects of 
the disquietude of this world; defend us 
from our enemies and from the fear of 
them; bless our land with honorable 
industry, sound learning, and good man- 
ners; save us from violence, discord, and 
confusion, from pride and arrogancy, 
and from every evil way; preserve the 
liberties won by our fathers of old; and 
endue with wisdom those to whom, in 
Thy name, the authority of government 
has been entrusted, that there may be 
justice and peace at home, and that 
through obedience to Thy law, we may 
show forth Thy praise among the nations 


of the earth; all of which we ask, O most 
merciful God, through Jesus Christ, our 
only Lord and Saviour. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
August 7, 1958, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R. 11749. An act to extend the Renego- 
tiation Act of 1951 for 6 months, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 11889, An act to permit articles im- 
ported from foreign countries for the pur- 
pose of exhibition at the Minnesota State 
Fair and Centennial Exposition to be held 
at St. Paul, Minn., to be admitted without 
es at of tariff, and for other purposes; 
an i 

H. R. 12489. An act to extend the time 
for making certain reports under the High- 
way Revenue Act of 1956 and the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1956. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to a concurrent reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 372) requesting the 
return of the enrollment of H: R. 13209 
by the President to the House of Repre- 


sentatives for the purposes of reenroll- 
ment, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills and joint 
resolutions, and they were signed by the 
Vice President: 


H. R. 2824. An act to provide for the dis- 
tribution of the land and assets of certain 
Indian rancherias and reservations in Cali- 
fornia, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10277. An act to reduce from 15 to 
13 inches the minimum width of paper in 
rolls which may be imported into the United 
States free of duty as standard newsprint 
paper, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11581. An act to remove wheat for 
seeding purposes which has been treated 
with poisonous substances from the “unfit 
for human consumption” category for the 
purposes of section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1933, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H. R. 13268. An act authorizing Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to purchase 
flour and cornmeal and donating same for 
certain domestic and foreign purposes; 

H.J. Res. 610. Joint resolution to facili- 
tate the admission into the United States 
of certain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 611. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf of 
certain aliens, 
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HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred to the 
Committee on Finance: 


H.R. 11749. An act to extend the Rene- 
gotiation Act of 1951 for 6 months, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 11889. An act to permit articles im- 
ported from foreign countries for the pur- 
pose of exhibition at the Minnesota State 
Fair and Centennial Exposition to be held 
at St. Paul, Minn., to be admitted without 
payment of tariff, and for other purposes; 
and 

H. R. 12489. An act to extend the time for 
making certain reports under the Highway 
Revenue Act of 1956 and the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 

On request of Mr. BIBLE, and by unani- 
mous consent, the following committees 
or subcommittees were authorized to 
meet during today’s session of the Sen- 
ate: 

The Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

The Antitrust and Monopoly Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

The Finance Committee. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the rule, there will be the usual morn- 
ing hour for the introduction of bills and 
the transaction of other routine busi- 
ness. I ask unanimous consent that 
statements in connection therewith be 
limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable report of nom- 
inations was submitted: 

By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare: 

Donald E. Bedingfeld, and sundry other 
candidates, for personnel action in the Reg- 
ular Corps of the Public Health Service. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will proceed to call the calendar. 


TREATIES 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
Executive A, 85th Congress, 2d session, a 
supplementary protocol between the 
United States of America and the King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the treaty go 
over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 
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COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry nominations in the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that these nominations be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination will be considered 
en bloc; and, without objection, they are 
confirmed. 


THE ARMY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry nominations in the Army. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that these nominations be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will be consid- 
ered en bloc; and, without objection, they 
are confirmed. 


THE MARINE CORPS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Marine Corps. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that these nominations be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will be con- 
sidered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that these nominations be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will be con- 
sidered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be immediately notified of the confirma- 
tion of all these nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, I wish to 
announce that the Senate will resume the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1677, 
Senate bill 1436, to amend section 8 (b) 
of the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act, as amended, to provide 
for administration of farm programs by 
democratically elected farmer commit- 
teemen. 

Following that bill, the Senate will 
take up Calendar No. 1823, Senate bill 
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3486, to amend section 41 of the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act, so as to provide a system 
of safety rules, regulations, and safety 
inspection and training, and for other 
purposes. 

Following that, the Senate will re- 
sume the consideration of the unfinished 
business, Calendar No. 2139, Senate bill 
4162, to further amend the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, as amended. 

I wish to announce, further, that 
Calendar No. 2104, Senate bill 4146, pro- 
viding for payments as incentives for the 
production of certain strategic and criti- 
cal minerals, which was reported from 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, will not be considered today, be- 
cause of the absence of a member of the 
committee who is vitally interested in 
that proposed legislation. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield to me? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. POTTER. Will the Senator from 
Montana inform the Senate of the plan 
for tomorrow? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Tomorrow the 
Senate will not meet. 

There has already been entered an 
order for the Senate to meet at 10 a. m. 
on Monday. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a list of papers and documents on 
the files of several departments and 
agencies of the Government which are 
not needed in the conduct of business 
and have no permanent value or his- 
torical interest, and requesting action 
looking to their disposition, which, with 
the accompanying papers was referred 
to a Joint Select Committee on the Dis- 
position of Papers in the Executive De- 
partments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
Jounston of South Carolina and Mr. 
CaRLSON members of the committee on 
the part of the Senate. 


RESOLUTION OF CITY COUNCIL OF 
ELY, MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, at 
their meeting on August 5, 1958, the City 
Council of Ely Minn., adopted a resolu- 
tion urging Congress to act on legis- 
lation which would authorize additional 
improvements in the Superior National 
Forest and help relieve the acute em- 
ployment situation in that area. 

I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution be printed in the RECORD, and ap- 
propriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has now before it certain proposed bills 
which would authorize additional improve- 
ments in the Superior National Forest and 
at the same time relieve the acute employ- 


ment situation in accomplishing the same; 
Now, be it, therefore 


Resolved, That the city of Ely, Minn., by its 
city council urge all of the elected Repre- 
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sentatives In the Congress to pass such legis- 
lation before adjournment. 
A. O. ENUTSON, 
City Clerk, City of Ely, Minn. 


RESOLUTION OF BOARD OF DIREC- 
TORS, RENVILLE-SIBLEY COOPER- 
ATIVE POWER ASSOCIATION, NEW 
ULM, MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
July 28, 1958, the board of directors of 
the Renville-Sibley Cooperative Power 
Association adopted a resolution urging 
favorable passage on the REA bill, S. 
2990. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be printed in the Recorp, and 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


New ULM, MINN., July 30, 1958. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senator from Minnesota, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: The board of 
directors of the Renville-Sibley Cooperative 
Power Association met on the evening of 
July 28, 1958, and among other things dis- 
cussed the Humphrey-Price REA bill. 
After discussion the board passed the follow- 
ing resolution which they have asked me to 
send to you by letter: 

“Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the Renville-Sibley Cooperative Power Asso- 
ciation favor the passage of the Humphrey- 
Price REA bill which bill is designed to re- 
store to the REA Administrator the loan- 
making powers which he has exercised in the 
past; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent by letter to the Representative of 
this District and to the Senators for the 
State of Minnesota urging that they do their 
utmost to secure the passage of this bill.” 

We want to thank you for sponsoring this 
bill which we believe is of great importance 
to the security and the welfare of the REA 
program. I know that you are doing every- 
thing that you can to secure the passage of 
this bill, but wanted to send you this letter 
so that you would be informed of the action 
taken by our board of directors. 

Thank you for your many favors. 

Respectfully, 
EVERETT L. YOUNG, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. CLARK, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, with an amendment: 

S. 3970. A bill to facilitate the acquisition 
of real property under the District of Colum- 
bia Alley Dwelling Act (Rept. No. 2245). 

By Mr. CLARK, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, with amendments: 

S. 1913. A bill to amend the Code of Law 
for the District of Columbia by modifying 
the provisions relating to the attachment 
and garnishment of wages, salaries, and com- 
missions of judgment debtors, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 2243); and 

S. 2728. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the District of Colum- 
bia government to establish an Office of 
Civil Defense, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved August 11, 1950 (Rept. No. 2244). 

By Mr. STENNIS, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, without amendment: 

S. 3986. A bill to amend Public Law 85-422 
(Rept. No. 2251); and 

H. R. 13170. An act to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to provide for a perma- 
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nent professor of physical education at the 
United States Military Academy (Rept. No. 
2262). 

By Mr. BARRETT, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, without amendment: 

H. R. 9721. An act to amend section 1482 
of title 10 of the United States Code to pro- 
vide for the payment of transportation ex- 
penses of certain survivors of deceased sery- 
icemen to attend group burials in national 
cemeteries (Rept. No. 2246). 

By Mr. BARRETT, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, with an amendment: 

H.R. 912. An act to amend the Navy ration 
statute so as to provide for the serving of 
oleomargarine or margarine (Rept. No. 2247). 

By Mr. KEFAUVER, from the Committee 
on Armed Services, without amendment: 

H.R.7198. An act for the relief of Col. 
Russell King Alspach (Rept. No. 2248). 

By Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, without amendment: 

H. R. 6382. An act to subject naval ship 
construction to the act of June 30, 1936 (49 
Stat. 2036), as amended (Rept. No. 2249). 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota, from the 
Committee on Armed Services, without 
amendment: 

H. R. 8249, An act to provide for the ad- 
justment by the Secretary of the Army of 
the legislative jurisdiction exercised by the 
United States over lands within the Fort 
Custer Military Reservations, Mich. (Rept. 
No. 2255). 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota, from the 
Committee on Armed Services, with an 
amendment: 

H. R. 9932. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain Jand of the United States 
to the State Board of Education of the State 
of Florida (Rept. No. 2256). 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, without amendment: 

H. R. 10178. An act to provide for the 
transfer of title to certain land at Sand 
Island, T. H., to the Territory of Hawaii, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 2257). 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, with amendments: 

H. R. 11125. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the 
United States to the city of Valparaiso, Fla. 
(Rept. No, 2258). 

By Mr. FLANDERS, from the Committee 
on Armed Services, with amendments: 

H. R. 7706. An act to entitle members of 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marine Corps 
retired after 30 years’ service to retired pay 
equal to 75 percent of the monthly basic pay 
authorized for the highest enlisted, warrant, 
or commissioned grade in which they served 
satisfactorily during World War I, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 2263). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

H. R. 8868. An act to remove the present 
$1,000 limitation which prevents the settle- 
ment of certain claims arising out of the 
crash of an aircraft belonging to the United 
States at Worcester, Mass., on July 18, 1957 
(Rept. No. 2254). 

By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, without amend- 
ment: 

H, R. 12876. An act to extend title VII of 
the Public Health Service Act (relating to 
health research facilities) for 3 years, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 2253). 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

H. R. 9627. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain lands 
in Alaska to the city of Ketchikan, Alaska 
(Rept. No, 2260). 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

H. R. 12226. An act to amend the Virgin 
Islands Corporation Act (63 Stet. 350), and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 2261); and 
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H. R. 12303. An act to amend the Revised 
Organic Act of the Virgin Islands (Rept. No. 
2267). 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, without 
amendment: 

S. 4088. A bill to approve a repayment con- 
tract negotiated with the Heart Mountain 
Irrigation District, Wyo., and to authorize its 
execution (Rept. No. 2264). 


NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION 
ACT OF 1958—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE—INDIVIDUAL, | SUPPLE- 
MENTAL, OR MINORITY VIEWS 
(S. REPT. NO. 2242) 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, I report favorably, without amend- 
ment, the bill (S. 4237) to strengthen the 
national defense, advance the cause of 
peace, and assure the intellectual emi- 
nence of the United States, especially in 
science and technology, through pro- 
grams designed to stimulate the develop- 
ment and to increase the number of stu- 
dents in science, engineering, mathe- 
matics, modern foreign languages, and 
other disciplines, and to provide addi- 
tional facilities for the teaching thereof; 
to promote the development of technical 
skills essential to the national defense; 
to assist teachers to increase their 
knowledge and improve their effective- 
ness; to inform our scientists promptly 
and effectively of the results of research 
and study carried on in the United States 
and throughout the world; and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare be granted permission 
until midnight tonight to file its report, 
together with individual, supplemental, 
or minority views. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be placed on the calendar; and, without 
objection, the request of the Senator 
from Alabama is granted. 


CLARIFICATION OF INTENT OF CON- 
GRESS RESPECTING STATE LEG- 
ISLATION CONCERNING SEDITION 
(S. REPT NO. 2250) 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I sub- 
mit a report to accompany the bill (S. 
654) to amend title 18, United States 
Code, to authorize the enforcement of 
State statutes prescribing criminal pen- 
alties for subversive activities, reported 
by me on August 5, 1958, with an amend- 
ment. I ask unanimous consent that the 
report, together with minority and indi- 
vidual views, be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and printed, as requested 
by the Senator from Mississippi. 


AMENDMENT OF UNITED STATES 
CODE RELATING TO ADMISSION 
OF CERTAIN EVIDENCE—REPORT 


OF A COMMITTEE—INDIVIDUAL 
VIEWS (S. REPT. NO. 2252) 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, I 
submit a report to accompany the bill 
(H. Ti. 11477) to amend chapter 223 of 
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title 18, United States Code, to provide 
for the admission of certain evidence, 
and for other purposes, which was re- 
ported by me, with an amendment, on 
August 4, 1958. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the report be printed together 
with the individual views of the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. LANGER]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and printed, as re- 
quested by the Senator from Wyoming. 


CONSOLIDATION INTO ONE ACT 


MENT (S. REPT. NO. 2259) 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Finance, I report favor- 
ably, with an amendment, the bill (H. R. 
9700) to consolidate into one act all of 
the laws administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration, and for other purposes, 
and I submit a report thereon. In con- 
nection with the reporting of this bill, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill not 
be reprinted, and that the amendment 
to the bill proposed by the Committee on 
Finance be printed separately. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar; and, without ob- 
jection, the amendment will be printed 
separately, as requested by the Senator 
from Virginia. 


CITATIONS FOR CONTEMPT OF THE 
SENATE—REPORTS OF A COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, by 
direction of the Select Committee on Im- 
proper Activities in the Labor or Man- 
agement Field, I report 13 separate 
original resolutions, citing for con- 
tempt 13 separate witnesses who ap- 
peared before the committee, and I sub- 
mit reports thereon. 

I ask that the reports be printed, and 
that the resolutions be placed on the 
calendar, and that further appropriate 
action by the Senate be taken thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The reports 
will be received, and the resolutions will 
be placed on the calendar. 

The resolutions and report numbers 
are as follows: 


Senate Resolution 362 (Rept. No. 2265) 


Resolved, That the President of the Senate 
certify the report of the Select Committee on 
Improper Activities in the Labor or Manage- 
ment Field of the United States Senate as 
to the refusal of Maurice A. Hutcheson to 
answer questions before the Senate Select 
Committee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor or Management Field, pertinent to the 
subject matter under inquiry, together with 
all the facts in connection therewith, under 
the seal of the United States Senate to the 
United States attorney for the District of 
Columbia, to the end that the said Maurice 
A. Hutcheson may be proceeded against in 
the manner and form provided by law. 


Senate Resolution 363 (Rept. No. 2266) 

Resolved, That the President of the Sen- 
ate certify the report of the Select Commit- 
tee on Improner Activities in the Labor or 
Management Field of the United States Sen- 
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ate as to the refusal of Ernest Mark High to 
appear before the Senate Select Committee 
on Improper Activities in the Labor or Man- 
agement Field and to produce certain papers, 
records, and documents and to answer ques- 
tions pertinent to the subject matter under 
inquiry, together with all the facts in con- 
nection therewith, under the seal of the 
United States Senate to the United States 
attorney for the District of Columbia, to the 
end that the said Ernest Mark High may be 
proceeded against in the manner and form 
provided by law. 


Senate Resolution 364 (Rept. No. 2268) 


Resolved, That the President of the Senate 
certify the report of the Select Committee on 
Improper Activities in the Labor or Manage- 
ment Field of the United States Senate as to 
the refusal of Peter Licavoli to appear before 
the Senate Select Committee on Improper 
Activities in the Labor or Management Field 
and to testify relative to the subject matters 
under consideration by said committee, to- 
gether with all the facts in connection there- 
with, under the seal of the United States 
Senate to the United States attorney for the 
District of Columbia, to the end that the 
said Peter Licavoli may be proceeded against 
in the manner and form provided by law. 


Senate Resolution 365 (Rept. No. 2269) 

Resolved, That the President of the Senate 
certify the report of the Select Committee on 
Improper Activities in the Labor or Man- 
agement Field of the United States Senate 
as to the refusal of Jack Cerone to answer 
questions before the Senate Select Commit- 
tee on Improper Activities in the Labor or 
Management Field, pertinent to the subject 
matter under inquiry, together with all the 
facts in connection therewith, under the seal 
of the United States Senate to the United 
States attorney for the District of Columbia, 
to the end that the said Jack Cerone may be 
proceeded against in the manner and form 
provided by law. 


Senate Resolution 366 (Rept. No. 2270) 


Resolved, That the President of the Sen- 
ate certify the report of the Select Commit- 
tee on Improper Activities in the Labor or 
Management Field of the United States 
Senate as to the refusal of Ross Prio to 
answer questions before the Senate Select 
Committee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor or Management Field, pertinent to the 
subject matter under inquiry, together with 
all the facts in connection therewith, under 
the seal of the United States Senate to the 
United States attorney for the District of 
Columbia, to the end that the said Ross 
Prio may be proceeded against in the manner 
and form provided by law. 


Senate Resolution 367 (Rept. No. 2271) 


Resolved, That the President of the Sen- 
ate certify the report of the Select Commit- 
tee on Improper Activities in the Labor or 
Management Field of the United States Sen- 
ate as to the refusal of Joseph DiVarco to 
answer questions before the Senate Select 
Committee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor or Management Field, pertinent to the 
subject matter under inquiry, together with 
all the facts in connection therewith, under 
the seal of the United States Senate to the 
United States attorney for the District of 
Columbia, to the end that the said Joseph 
DiVarco may be proceeded against in the 
manner and form provided by law. 


Senate Resolution 368 (Rept. No. 2272) 

Resolved, That the President of the Senate 
certify the report of the Select Committee 
on Improper Activities in the Labor or Man- 
agement Field of the United States Senate 
as to the refusal of Sam Battaglia to answer 
questions before the Senate Select Commit- 
tee on Improper Activities in the Labor or 
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Management Field, pertinent to the subject 
matter under inquiry, together with all the 
facts in connection therewith, under the seal 
of the United States Senate to the United 
States attorney for the District of Columbia, 
to the end that the said Sam Battaglia may 
be proceeded against in the manner and 
form provided by law. 


Senate Resolution 369 (Rept. No. 2273) 


Resolved, That the President of the Sen- 
ate certify the report of the Select Commit- 
tee on Improper Activities in the Labor or 
Management Field of the United States Sen- 
ate as to the refusal of Marshall Caifano to 
answer questions before the Senate Select 
Committee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor or Management Field, pertinent to the 
subject matter under inquiry, together with 
all the facts in connection therewith, under 
the seal of the United States Senate to the 
United States attorney for the District of 
Columbia, to the end that the said Marshall 
Caifano may be proceeded against in the 
manner and form provided by law. 


Senate Resolution 870 (Rept. No. 2274) 


Resolved, That the President of the Sen- 
ate certify the report of the Select Com- 
mittee on Improper Activities in the Labor 
or Management Field of the United States 
Senate as to the refusal of Dan Lardino to 
answer questions before the Senate Select 
Committee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor or Management Field, pertinent to 
the subject matter under inquiry, together 
with all the facts in connection therewith, 
under the seal of the United States Senate 
to the United States attorney for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to the end that the said 
Dan Lardino may be proceeded against in 
the manner and form provided by law. 


Senate Resolution 371 (Rept. No. 2275) 


Resolved, That the President of the Sen- 
ate certify the report of the Select Commit- 
tee on Improper Activities in the Labor or 
Management Field of the United States Sen- 
ate as to the refusal of John Lardino to an- 
swer questions before the Senate Select 
Committee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor or Management Field, pertinent to 
the subject matter under inquiry, together 
with all the facts in connection therewith, 
under the seal of the United States Senate 
to the United States attorney for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to the end that the said 
John Lardino may be proceeded against in 
the manner and form provided by law. 


Senate Resolution 372 (Rept. No. 2276) 


Resolved, That the President of the Sen- 
ate certify the report of the Select Commit- 
tee on Improper Activities in the Labor or 
Management Field of the United States 
Senate as to the refusal of Joseph Aluppa to 
answer questions before the Senate Select 
Committee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor or Management Field, pertinent to the 
subject matter under inquiry, together with 
all the facts in connection therewith, under 
the seal of the United States Senate to the 
United States attorney for the District of 
Columbia, to the end that the said Joseph 
Aiuppa may be proceeded against in the 
manner and form provided by law. 

Senate Resolution 373 (Rept. No. 2277) 

Resolved, That the President of the Senate 
certify the report of the Select Committee 
on Improper Activities in the Labor or Man- 
agement Field of the United States Senate 
as to the refusal of Anthony Accardo to an- 
swer questions before the Senate Select 
Committee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor or Management Field, pertinent to the 
subject matter under inquiry, together with 
all the facts in connection therewith, under 
the seal of the United States Senate to the 
United States attorney for the District of 
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Columbia, to the end that the said Anthony 
Accardo may be proceeded against in the 
manner and form provided by law. 

Senate Resolution 374 (Rept. No. 2278) 

Resolved, That the President of the Sen- 
ate certify the re,.ort of the Select Commit- 
tee on Improper Activities in the Labor or 
Management Field of the United States Sen- 
ate as to the refusal of Abraham Teitelbaum 
to answer questions before the Senate Select 
Committee on Imprcper Activities in the La- 
bor or Management Field, partinent to the 
subject matter under inquiry, together with 
all the facts in connection therewith, under 
the seal of the United States Senate to the 
United States attorney for the District of 
Columbia, to the end that the said Abraham 
Teitelbaum may be proceeded against in the 
manner and form provided by law. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
submit a list of the names of the persons 
who are cited for contempt by the resolu- 
tions and ask that it be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Consideration of submission of resolution 
to the Senate for contempt citations against: 

1. Maurice A. Hutcheson: Refused to an- 
swer on jurisdictional grounds. 

2. Ernest Mark High: Refused to produce 
records in response to subpena duces tecum. 

3. Peter Licavoli: Failed to respond to sub- 


na. 

4. Jack Cerone: Refused to answer ques- 
tions conc:rning citizenship and origin. 

5. Ross Prio: Refused to answer questions 
concerning citizenship and origin. 

6. Joseph DiVareco: Refused to answer 
questions concerning citizenship and origin. 

7. Sam Battaglia: Refused to answer ques- 
tions concerning citizenship and origin. 

8. Marshall Caifano: Refused to answer 
questions concerning citizenship and origin. 

9. Dan Landino: Refused to answer ques- 
tions concerning citizenship and origin. 

10. John Lardino: Refused to answer ques- 
tions concerning citizenship and origin. 

11. Joseph Aluppa: Refused to answer 
questions concerning citizenship and origin. 

12. Anthony Accardo: Refused to answer 
questions concerning citizenship and origin. 

13. Abraham Teitelbaum: Refused to an- 
swer questions concerning citizenship and 
origin. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
express the hope that before the adjourn- 
ment of Congress, the Senate will make 
proper disposition of the resolutions, in 
order that the procedures of the Senate 
and the integrity of this body may be 
preserved, and that due process may issue 
against those who fiout its jurisdiction 
or who treat it with contempt. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 4251. A bill for the relief of Anthony Di 

Giovanni; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BUSH (for himself and Mr. 
BENNETT) : 

S. 4252. A bill to amend the Employment 
Act of 1946 to make relative stability of prices 
an explicit aim of Federal economic policy; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Buss when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appeared un- 
der a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. BIBLE (by request) : 

S. 4253. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the election of delegates 
representing the District of Columbia to na- 
tional political conventions, and for other 
P "; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 4254. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the registration and 
protection of trademarks used in commerce, 
to carry out the provisions of international 
conventions, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved July 5, 1946, with respect to proceed- 
ings in the Patent Office; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POTTER: 

S. 4255. A bill to provide that any person 
whose right to vote in a Federal election is 
denied or abridged shall not be required to 
perform compulsory military service for a 
period of 2 years; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

S. 4256. A bill for the relief of Yang Tse Ja; 

8.4257. A bill for the relief of Lee Shih 
Tah; and 

S. 4258. A bill for the relief of Sun Yung 
Yang; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McNAMARA: 

S. 4259. A bill for the relief of Dr. Arso 
Bartevian; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. STENNIS (for himself, Mr. HILL, 
and Mr. SPARKMAN) : 

S. J. Res. 196. Joint resolution to extend for 
an additional year the existing minimum na- 
tional acreage allotments for upland cotton 
and rice; to provide price support for the 
1959 crop of upland cotton and rice at a dis- 
cretionary level not less than 80 percent and 
not more than 90 percent of the parity price; 
and to provide minimum acreage allotments 
for small farms; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. STENNIS when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


AMENDMENT OF EMPLOYMENT ACT 
OF 1946, RELATING TO STABILITY 
OF PRICES 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, and the distinguished junior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], I 
introduce a bill to amend the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 to make relative sta- 
bility of prices an explicit aim of Fed- 
eral economic policy, and ask that it be 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

The bill represents a revision of S. 
2824, which I introduced last August to 
accomplish the same purpose. I am 
introducing a new bill at this time in 
order that the staff of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, and inter- 
ested Federal departments and agencies, 
may have an opportunity to study it af- 
ter the adjournment of the present Con- 
gress, and will be in a position to make 
recommendations promptly when the 
86th Congress convenes in January. 

It is my hope that the Committee on 
Banking and Currency will schedule 
hearings at that time, and will report a 
bill early in the first session to make 
needed amendments to the Employment 
Act in the interest of price stability and 
a sound dollar. 

For the convenience of those inter- 
ested in this matter, I have prepared a 
text of the sections of the Employment 
Act of 1946 affected by my amendments 
which shows, in italic, the new language 
proposed to be added to the law, and, 
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in brackets, the present language which 
would be omitted. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this comparison be printed in 
the Record following these remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the comparison 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 4252) to amend the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946 to make relative 
stability of prices an explicit aim of 
Federal economic policy, introduced by 
Mr. Busy (for himself and Mr. BEN- 
NETT), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

The comparison presented by Mr. 
Busu is as follows: 


THE EMPLOYMENT ACT OF 1946 AS PROPOSED 
To Be AMENDED 


(New language in italic; language to be 
omitted in brackets) 


Src. 2. The Congress hereby declares that 
it is the continuing policy and responsibility 
of the Federal Government to use all prac- 
ticable means consistent with its needs and 
obligations and other essential considera- 
tions of national policy, with the assistance 
and cooperation of industry, agriculture, 
labor, and State and local governments, to 
coordinate and utilize all of its plans, func- 
tions, and resources for the purpose of cre- 
ating and maintaining, in a manner calcu- 
lated to foster and promote free competitive 
enterprise and the general welfare, condi- 
tions under which there will be afforded use- 
ful employment opportunities, including 
self-employment, for those able, willing, and 
seeking to work, and to promote maximum 
employment, production, and purchasing 
power. 

The Congress further declares that the 
foregoing objectives must be attained, if they 
are to be meaningful, in an economy in which 
the level of prices remains relatively stable 
under free competitive enterprise. 

Sec, 3. (a) The President shall transmit to 
the Congress at not later than January 20 
of each year an economic report (hereinafter 
called the Economic Report) setting forth 
(1) the levels of employment, production, 
and purchasing power obtaining in the 
United States and such levels needed to carry 
out the policy declared in section 2; (2) cur- 
rent and foreseeable trends in the levels of 
employment, production, and purchasing 
power; (3) a review of the economic program 
of the Federal Government and a review of 
economic conditions affecting employment 
in the United States or any considerable 
portion thereof during the preceding year 
and of their effect upon employment, pro- 
duction, and purchasing power; Land (4)] 
(4) current and foreseeable trends in price 
levels prevailing in the economy and the 
steps, if any, which have been taken to 
counter inflationary or deflationary pres- 
sures arising within the economy; and (5) 
a program for carrying out the policy de- 
clared in section 2, together with such recom- 
mendations for legislation as he may deem 
necessary or desirable. 

Sec. 4. (a) There is created in the Execu- 
tive Office of the President a Council of 
Economic Advisers (hereinafter called the 
Council). The Council shall be composed 
of three members who shall be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and each of whom 
shall be a person who, as a result of his 
training, experience, and attainments, is ex- 
ceptionally qualified to analyze and interpret 
economic developments, to appraise programs 
and activities of the Government in the 
light of the policy declared in section 2, and 
to formulate and recommend national eco- 
nomic policy to promote employment, pro- 
duction, [and purchasing power under free 
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competitive enterprise] purchasing power, 
and a relatively stable price level under free 
competitive enterprise. The President shall 
designate one of the members of the Council 
as chairman and one as vice chairman, who 
shall act as chairman in the absence of the 
chairman. 
. . . . * 


(c) It shall be the duty and function of 
the Council— 


(4) to develop and recommend to the 
President national economic policies to foster 
and promote free competitive enterprise, to 
avoid economic fluctuations or to diminish 
the effects thereof, and to maintain employ- 
ment, production, [and purchasing power] 
purchasing power, and a relatively stable 
price level. 


EXTENSION OF EXISTING MINIMUM 
NATIONAL ACREAGE £ALLOT- 
MENTS FOR UPLAND COTTON 
AND RICE 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a 
joint resolution and shall make a state- 
ment in connection therewith. 

The Secretary of Agriculture issued a 
press release today, in which he said: 

Based on the new crop report estimates 
of 11,583,000 bales of cotton for 1958, it now 
appears that in the event there is no new 
legislation, the 1959 cotton acreage allotment 
would be approximately 13,675,000 acres, 


This amount is permitted by the per- 
manent 10-million-bale minimum and 
is about 22 percent less than the 1958 
allotment. 

It appears that the rice acreage allot- 
ment for 1959 will be about 45 percent 
less than the 1958 allotment. 

I ask that the joint resolution be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. It provides that the na- 
tional acreage of cotton and rice shall 
be retained at the 1958 level and a price 
support of not less than 80 percent of 
parity. 

The joint resolution also includes a 
small-farm provision which protects the 
smaller cotton farmer by assuring him 
of an allotment for the year 1959 of 
either his 1958 allotment or 10 acres, 
whichever is smaller. 

Mr. President, I consider legislation on 
this subject an absolute necessity at this 
session of Congress. A special session of 
Congress will be imperative in order to 
overcome a dire and distressing situa- 
tion which will confront millions of peo- 
ple, unless the kind of remedy provided 
in the joint resolution is provided. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 196) to 
extend for an additional year the exist- 
ing minimum national acreage allot- 
ments for upland cotton and rice; to 
provide price support for the 1959 crop 
of upland cotton and rice at a discre- 
tionary level not less than 80 percent 
and not more than 90 percent of the 
parity price; and to provide minimum 
acreage allotments for small farms, in- 
troduced by Mr. STENNIS, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
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SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1958—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. COOPER submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 4237) to strengthen the national 
defense, advance the cause of peace, and 
assure the intellectual eminence of the 
United States, especially in science and 
technology, through programs designed 
to stimulate the development and to in- 
crease the number of students in science, 
engineering, mathematics, modern for- 
eign languages and other disciplines, and 
to provide additional facilities for the 
teaching thereof; to promote the devel- 
opment of technical skills essential to 
the national defense; to assist teachers to 
increase their knowledge and improve 
their effectiveness; to inform our scien- 
tists promptly and effectively of the re- 
sults of research and study carried on 
in the United States and throughout the 
world; and for other purposes, which 
were ordered to lie on the table, and to 
be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
ACT, RELATING TO BENEFITS OF 
WIDOWS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. BYRD submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (H. R. 5411) to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that a 
widow or former wife divorced who loses 
mother’s insurance benefits by remar- 
riage may again become entitled if her 
husband dies within 1 year of such re- 
marriage, which was ordered to lie on 
the table, and to be printed. 


TECHNICAL CHANGES IN FEDERAL 
EXCISE-TAX LAWS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. THYE submitted amendments, in- 
tended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (H. R. 7125) to make technical 
changes in the Federal excise-tax laws, 
and for other purposes, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to House bill 7125, supra, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 


AMENDMENT TO INTERNAL REV- 
ENUE CODE OF 1954, TO COR- 
RECT UNINTENDED BENEFITS AND 
HARDSHIPS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. CARLSON (for himself and Mr. 
Younc) submitted an amendment, in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (H. R. 8381) to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to cor- 
rect unintended benefits and hardships 
and to make technical amendments, and 
for other purposes, which was ordered to 
lie on the table, and to be printed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to House bill 8381, supra, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 
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Mr. POTTER submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to House 
bill 8381, supra, which were ordered to 
lie on the table, and to be printed. 


SOCIAL SECURITY ACT AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1958—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, House 
bill 13549, the social security bill, now 
pending before the Committee on Fi- 
nance, is designed to adjust benefit levels 
to meet the high cost of living. Unfor- 
tunately it ignores still another press- 
ing problem confronting most American 
families: the high cost of dying. 

I submit an amendment to the social 
security bill, cosponsored by the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SmatHers], to remove 
the outmoded, arbitrary dollar ceiling 
of $255 which now limits what is known 
as the lump-sum death payment. This 
payment was designed to help tide the 
widow, children, and other survivors over 
during the expensive days of the funeral 
and other final arrangements. 

Congress intended that this lump-sum 
payment be three times the regular 
monthly benefit—and in the 1952 
amendments, Congress set the maximum 
monthly benefit at $85, and thus the 
lump-sum death payment at $255. Un- 
fortunately, in 1954, when Congress in- 
creased the primary insurance benefit, 
the old dollar ceiling on death payments 
was retained. Again, no change was 
made in the 1956 amendments. Now, in 
1958, the bill as passed by the House 
again increase the regular monthly 
benefit for the retired worker, but does 
nothing about the heavy expenses his 
family must suddenly bear upon his 
death. 

This amendment would, if agreed to, 
remove the old dollar maximum so that 
all families, instead of some, would re- 
ceive a lump-sum death payment of 
three times the primary benefit, as Con- 
gress intended. This would mean a 
maximum of $381 under the House bill, 
instead of $255. Payments could still be 
as low as $99. 

This amendment, to restore the 3-1 
ratio in all cases, was agreed to by the 
Senate in 1954. I hope it will pass this 
body again this year, when the need is 
even more pressing, and remain in the 
final bill. 

The entire cost of removing the mean- 
ingless $255 ceiling, under the new over- 
all benefit increase in the House bill, 
would be only two one-hundredths of 1 
percent of payroll taxable under the so- 
cial-security program, so negligible as to 
be meaningless in a 50-year actuarial 
projection. 

Can we neglect for this small cost to 
provide the increased equity and justice 
that the change would bring? Can it be 
seriously contended that the program 
cannot afford to provide this limited 
amount of additional help to some 300,000 
widows, orphans, and parents each 
year—about two-thirds of them wid- 
ows—in meeting the often crushing 
expenses that accompany the death of 
a husband, father, or son? 

The meager lump-sum payments now 
provided will not take care of even a very 
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modest funeral, to say nothing of helping 
to defray last illness expenses. A 1957 
study in New York State gives an average 
cost of funerals of $875. Thus, a pay- 
ment of $255 covers less than one-third 
of the funeral expenses in the average 
case. 

It is not pleasant to contemplate the 
plight of a deceased worker’s family who, 
in the face of their bereavement, must 
mortgage their desperately needed 
monthly social-security benefits to pay 
the costs of the last illness and burial. 

More and more families are worried 
about meeting this burden in the near 
future; and I hope that this Congress will 
do something about the high cost of 
dying. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, and the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. Case], I submit an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
us, jointly, to House bill 13549, the 
social-security bill, now pending before 
the Committee on Finance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
social-security bill now pending before 
the Committee on Finance increases 
benefits 7 percent. This is not enough. 
At the very least, our older citizens 
should receive an increase in benefits 
commensurate with the increase in the 
cost of living. This bill is frequently 
described as an adjustment to meet the 
increase in the cost of living. But since 
benefits levels were last amended in 1954, 
the cost of living has increased by 8 
percent, not 7 percent. I am submitting 
an amendment cosponsored by the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. Case], which 
would raise benefit levels 8 percent. 
While the difference may seem small on 
paper, and indeed costs very little in 
terms of the total program, it is of vital 
dollars-and-cents difference to our re- 
tired workers and their families. 

The House Committee on Ways and 
Means recognized that the 7-percent 
increase is inadequate, stating in its 
report that a higher level “would be jus- 
tified if one considered solely the need 
for this protection. The increase of 
approximately 7 percent provided by the 
bill is actually somewhat short of the 
rise in the cost of living that has taken 
place since 1954.” 

The impact of cost of living increases 
is felt perhaps more keenly by our older 
citizens than any other group. They 
have no union to protect them; they 
are unable to raise prices like business- 
men; and they are in most instances 
without investment income. It is our 
obligation and our responsibility to see 
that they do not suffer because of fluc- 
tuations in the economy beyond their 
control. 

The amendment would cost about one- 
tenth of 1 percent of payroll. It would 
not, therefore, require any increase in 
the contribution rate or disturb the 
actuarial status of the program. 
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Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am pleased to join in sponsoring 
with the Senator from Massachusetts 
{Mr. KENNEDY] an amendment to in- 
crease social-security benefits by 8 per- 
cent. As has been stated by the Senator 
from Massachusetts, this proposal is 
identical with the House bill, H. R. 13549, 
now before the Senate Committee on 
Finance—except for a 1-percent increase 
in benefits. 

Eight percent is the amount the cost 
of living has risen, as shown by the Con- 
sumer Price Index, since the 1954 amend- 
ments, the last general increase in 
benefits. 

In considering amendments to the pro- 
gram, it has always seemed to me essen- 
tial that we keep two objectives in mind: 
We must improve the present program 
in terms of individual needs and at the 
same time, we must keep the program 
fiscally sound and capable of further im- 
provement to meet future needs as they 
develop, 

These objectives would be met both by 
the amendment offered today and by 
S. 4121, a bill to increase benefits by 10 
percent, which I sponsored with the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Payne] and 
the Senator from New York [Mr, Javits] 
on July 9. 

To me, it is sound that social-security 
beneficiaries be allowed to share in the 
rising standard of living enjoyed by 
Americans generally. That would be 
made possible to the fullest extent prac- 
ticable in my earlier proposal, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Its proposed extension of benefits 
would be adequately financed as well. 

The benefit increase provided by the 
8-percent proposal we offer today is tied 
directly to the price index and is more 
than fully financed. It recognizes the 
practicalities of the situation here in the 
fading days of the 85th Congress. The 
House bill calls for 7 percent. A 10-per- 
cent bill is in order and the best we can 
hope for. An 8-percent bill is probably 
the best we can get. 

Mr. President, I join with my colleague 
from Massachusetts in urging the Fi- 
nance Committee to adopt our bill, which 
is, in effect, the House bill plus 1 percent. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine (for herself and 
Mr. Payne) submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by them, joint- 
ly, to House bill 13549, supra, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance, 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. KENNEDY (for himself, Mr. 
Cooper, and Mr. NEUBERGER) submitted 
an amendment, intended to be proposed 
by them, jointly, to House bill 13549, 
supra, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and ordered to be 
printed. 


INCREASE OF PUBLIC DEBT LIMIT— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H. R. 13580) to increase the 
public debt limit, which were referred 
to the Committee on Finance, and 
ordered to be printed. 
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STUDY IN GENERAL FIELD OF COAL 
MINING—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SORS OF BILL 
Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent that the names of 

the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 

Cooper] and the Senator from West 

Virginia (Mr, HOBLITZELL] be added as 

cosponsors of Senate bill 4248, to con- 

duct a study in the general field of coal 


mining. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
FREE NATIONS TO CONSIDER 
EUROPEAN REFUGEE PROBLEMS— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF RES- 
OLUTION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the junior Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] 
may be permitted to join as a cospon- 
sor of the resolution (S. Res. 357) fa- 
voring an international conference of 
free nations to consider European refu- 
gee problems, submitted by me on 
August 6, 1958. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


RULES OF INTERPRETATION GOV- 
ERNING QUESTIONS OF EFFECTS 
OF ACTS OF CONGRESS ON STATE 
LAWS—AUTHORITY TO SUBMIT 
INDIVIDUAL VIEWS 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Car- 
ROLL] was on the floor earlier but was 
called to a meeting of the Committee on 
the Judiciary. He has asked me to re- 
quest unanimous consent that he be per- 
mitted to file individual views on the bill 
(S. 337) to establish rules of interpreta- 
tion governing questions of the effects 
of acts of Congress on State laws not 
later than Monday next. Senate bill 
337 is on the calendar, having been re- 
ported by the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MansFretp] for the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND] from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, on the 6th 
instant. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, is the Sena- 
tor asking that a bill on the calendar be 
called up on motion? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No, no; I am ask- 
ing unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Colorado may file his additional 
views. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I have no objec- 
tion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE 
TO SUBMIT REPORTS DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, by 

direction of the Committee on Labor 
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and Public Welfare, I ask unanimous 
consent to file, during the adjournment 
of the Senate, reports on House bill 
13559 and Senate bill 4031. These bills 
were ordered reported favorably today, 
with amendments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

- as follows: 
By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

Address delivered by Senator PROXMIRE be- 
fore Zionist Organization of America, San 
Francisco, Calif., February 13, 1958. 

By Mr. CAPEHART: 

Statement prepared by him and article 
from the American Aviation Daily referring 
to the Pan American World Airways. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD (for Mr. HoL- 
LAND) : 

Statement prepared by Senator HOLLAND on 

Alaskan statehood. 


SENATOR SMITH OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I re- 
gret very much I was not present on 
the floor of the Senate yesterday when 
tributes were paid to the senior Sena- 
tor from New Jersey (Mr. SMITH]. 

I have had the rare and unusual privi- 
lege of serving with him on two commit- 
tees of the Senate, the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare and the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. I think he 
is more than an arrow’s flight beyond 
considering legislation for narrow or 
partisan purposes, but has always con- 
sidered the good of the country. 

The Senate has been a fine place for 
him to render service. He has given dis- 
tinguished service to the country. He 
has been a heart-warming friend and 
colleague. So I hope the United States 
will use his services in other capacities 
in the years ahead, regardless of which 
party will be in control of the executive 
branch, because he has many years of 
fruitful service to render to the coun- 
try. 
I take this opportunity of extending 
my commendation and best wishes to 
him in the years ahead. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I regret that on yesterday, when various 
Members of the Senate expressed their 
regrets at the prospective departure of 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH] from the Senate, at the conclu- 
sion of this term, and expressed their 
high regard for him and for his work, I 
was unable to be present in time to have 
my remarks printed, in connection with 
theirs, in yesterday’s CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

At this time I shall not attempt to 
review the public service of the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey or to 
set forth its chronology. All that was 
amply done yesterday by a number of 
other Senators. 

I wish to state that I have greatly ap- 
preciated the honor, pleasure, and very 
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stimulating experience of serving for 14 
years in this body with the Senator from 
New Jersey. I have served with him for 
12 years on the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. I wish to add my voice to those 
heard on yesterday, when so many Sena- 
tors expressed their sincere regrets at the 
voluntary retirement from the Senate of 
Senator SMITH of New Jersey and their 
regard and esteem for him. 

I have never known a man more dedi- 
cated to the public service and to the 
responsibility he has undertaken than 
the Senator from New Jersey. 

He is a kindly man, a most intelligent 
man, and one who has always ascribed 
to his colleagues, and, in fact, to every 
person with whom he has come in con- 
tact, the highest and most sincere mo- 
tives. He has never been suspicious of 
the purposes of anyone with whom he 
has served or associated. It is charac- 
teristic of him that he credits everyone 
with the highest ideals—which he, him- 
self, possesses. 

As I have stated, at this time I shall 
not attempt to review the public service 
of the Senator from New Jersey, except 
to say that it has been amply pointed 
out by other Senators; and I agree with 
the Senators who spoke on yesterday 
about our distinguished colleague. 

Mrs. Hickenlooper and I have had the 
pleasure of association, over the years, 
with both Senator SMITH and his charm- 
ing wife, Helen. We have enjoyed that 
friendship; and in our whole lifetime of 
acquaintance, we have found no more 
outstanding persons. 

While Senator SMITH is basically a 
gentleman in every sense of the word— 
gentle with his associates, tolerant in his 
views—nevertheless he is a man of out- 
standing courage whenever principle is 
involved. I have seen his courage dem- 
onstrated on many, many occasions. 

He has been a devoted public servant 
all his life. As he now closes at least 
this phase of his public service, I join 
with all those whose good wishes go with 
him and with Mrs. Smith; and I wish 
to state that, although we regret that 
he is leaving the Senate, we look forward 
to a continuation, for many years to 
come, of our association. 


PENSIONS AND ANNUITIES FOR THE 
ELDERLY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I should 
like to make some observations with re- 
gard to the need for financial protection 
for elderly citizens in their later years. 

I should like, in particular, to address 
myself to the matter of the retirement 
of elderly teachers after they have com- 
pleted a lifetime of service. I refer to 
this issue because the bolstering of our 
Nation’s schools is one of the most im- 
portant issues facing the Congress in 
the remaining days of this session. 

One of the ways to strengthen our 
schools is to provide adequate incentive 
to the Nation’s teachers to continue in 
their worthy careers. In turn, one of 
the means of providing such an incen- 
tive is to provide for teachers reason- 
able financial protection in their later 
years. 
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MODERN INVESTMENTS UNDER WISCONSIN’S 


In this connection, I should like to note 
that the State of Wisconsin has taken 
the lead in providing its teachers with 
a modern retirement system. This sys- 
tem, it feels, will overcome the inequities 
of previous retirement systems which 
have been plagued by one particular 
problem; namely, the erosion of purchas- 
ing power, because of continual inflation. 

To overcome this erosion, under the 
Wisconsin retirement plan the assets of 
the trust fund are diversified. Fifty per 
cent of the retirement fund is invested 
in the traditional field of fixed-income- 
yielding bonds and mortgages. 

The other half of the fund is invested 
in what has been called a variable an- 
nuity program of investment in com- 
mon stocks and other recognized forms 
of equities which may appreciate in value 
and in returns. Needless to say, the 
stocks are selected with the greatest care. 
Of course, too, extremely thorough study 
was made of the plan prior to its enact- 
ment into law. 

The Wisconsin plan is by no means 
completely unique in the Nation. 

I should like to point out that as far 
back as 1952 special legislation in the 
State of New York established the Col- 
lege Retirement Equities Fund. For 
6 years it has been marketing variable 
annuities. It is an adjunct of the 
Teachers’ Insurance and Annuities As- 
sociation of America, but its funds are 
kept separate from those of the parent 
company. 

In 1958, 75,000 educators are partici- 
pating, and are paying in premiums 
aggregating far more than $1 million 
a month. 

Meanwhile, more and more interest 
has developed in variable annuities for 
other groups of American citizens, who 
are concerned lest their frozen-income 
investments depreciate because of infla- 
tion’s ravages. 

ANNUITIES WRITTEN IN UNITS 


A variable annuity has been termed a 
type of insurance contract designed to 
provide retirement funds in a form which 
will compensate for inflationary price 
rises. The policy is written in units, in- 
stead of in fixed amounts. The return 
to the annuitant varies according to the 
market value of the stocks or other secu- 
rities in which the insurance company 
has invested the premiums which have 
been paid. 

COURTS ARE NOW REVIEWING CONTROVERSY 


This is a highly controversial question; 
so, inevitably, the entire matter has been 
thrown into Federal and State courts, 
where able attorneys and insurance com- 
panies have been ranged on both sides of 
the question. 

It is not my purpose today to attempt 
to comment in detail on the merits or 
the disadvantages of variable annuities. 
That is an exceedingly complex subject. 
I do, however, raise it so the public and 
the Congress will bear it in mind and 
give it careful study. 

At the moment, the Subcommittee on 
Antitrust and Monopoly of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary is looking 
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into varied phases of the American in- 
surance industry, starting with aviation 
insurance, I was a member of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary as far back as 
the time when the McCarran-Ferguson 
State Insurance Regulation Act of 1945 
was approved. In that act we spelled 
out that— 

The business of insurance, and every per- 
son engaged therein, shall be subject to the 
laws of the several States which relate to 
the regulation or taxation of such business. 


The State of New Jersey has be- 
come a particular battleground between 
proponents and opponents of variable 
annuities. 

At the Federal judicial level, the latest 
phase in the battle over variable annui- 
ties occurred when, on May 22, 1958, the 
United States Court of Appeals affirmed 
a District court decision that the United 
States Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission should not have jurisdiction over 
variable annuities. 

In the court case, the Securities Ex- 
change Commission, backed by the Na- 
tional Association of Security Dealers, 
had sued to establish Federal Commis- 
sion regulatory power over two con- 
cerns, chartered in the District of Co- 
lumbia, which sold variable annuities. 


WHAT THE OPPOSING PARTIES CONTENDED 


Supporters of Securities Exchange 
Commission regulation contend that, in 
the words of a spokesman for the Na- 
tional Association of Investment Com- 
panies: 

So-called variable annuity contracts are, 
in fact, common stock investment contracts, 
and should be subject to the same regula- 
tions as risk securities, generally. 


By contrast, the Court of Appeals dif- 
fered from that opinion, and asserted 
that variable annuities had been in- 
vented “in an attempt to obviate the lack 
of reality of the traditional life insurance 
and annuity policy in relation to the 
value of the dollar. Annuity policies 
bought to provide a living in his latter 
years for the policyholder annuitant, and 
life-insurance policies bought to provide 
for the families of deceased policy- 
holders, have proved inadequate because 
of the decline of the value of the dollar 
in terms of purchasing power. Variable 
annuities depart from the tradition only 
in their attempt to solve a problem badly 
in need of solution.” 

CONFIDENCE IN LIFE INSURANCE ESSENTIAL 

As my colleagues are aware, on many 
occasions I have emphasized the im- 
portance of the private insurance indus- 
try in America. The deserved prestige 
of insurance must be protected, based 
upon an unblemished reputation of zeal- 
ous guarding of the rights and interests 
of policyholders. 

The enormous assets held by the life- 
insurance companies of America are a 
sacred trust which cannot be casually 
dealt with. 

If anything could destroy that confi- 
dence by masses of American citizens, it 
would be a loss of faith in the integrity 
of their vast life-insurance investments. 
That must never happen, 
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This issue, therefore, must be debated 
carefully, factually, and with reason. 

Investments are, per se, risks. Fixed- 
income investments may depreciate in 
purchasing power. Flexible-income in- 
vestments will, by definition, fluctuate in 
value. ‘The stock market moves up; it 
moves down; it moves sideways. Noman 
has a crystal ball in which to read the 
future variations of the stock market. 

He who is the trustee of the peoples’ 
investments had best act with exceeding 
care. 

I have cited these varied facts in the 
hope of contributing to more public 
understanding of the problems of retired 
teachers, retired servicemen, or other 
retired groups in America. $ 

I ask unanimous- consent that a New 
York Times article on this subject be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times of March 9, 1958] 


EXPERTS ENDORSE VARIABLE PENSION—RAISING 
PAYMENTS To Keep Up WirH Prices HELD 
Not NECESSARILY Too COSTLY 

(By J. E. McMahon) 

With consumer prices at a record high, the 
need for adjusting pensions to living costs 
becomes more urgent. 

Recently the problem has been discussed 
on the basis of pegging benefits to the price 
index and from the angle of investment of 
funds to provide sounder benefits. Industry 
has been warned that, unless it does some- 
thing to prevent the loss in pension buying 
power, it will find its pension programs more 
costly in the future. 

But while many pension and profit-shar- 
ing programs are already tied to the fluctua- 
tions in the purchasing power of the dollar, 
the recent sharp decline in stock values has 
caused concern among participants. 

Some companies have been requested by 
members of their plans who have made con- 
tributions to them to have their investment 
returned because of the drop in unit values. 


COST HELD NOT TOO GREAT 


Geoffrey N. Calvert, vice president of 
Alexander & Alexander, Inc., pension actu- 
aries, said in January at a meeting of the 
National Industrial Conference Board in the 
Commodore Hotel that, contrary to wide- 
spread belief, a properly designed pension 
plan can be tied to a consumer cost-of-living 
index at surprisingly little extra cost, both 
now and in years to come. 

“We have to face the fact,” he said, “that 
determined as we may be today to hold the 
line on pension costs, inflation eventually 
makes any fixed pension look inadequate. 
Pressures for upward revision mount, often 
at a time when the company can least 
afford additional commitments, especially if 
they involve retroactive costs.” 

Mr. Calvert’s remarks could not be more 
timely. Recently the United Automobile 
Workers called for a “cost of living adjust- 
ment of pension benefits periodically and 
automatically, to preserve their buying 
power in the face of rising prices.” 

Mr. Calvert suggested that the retirement 
age policy of pension plans could be made 
more flexible, permitting workers to stay on 
their jobs for a few years past 65, if able. 
The cost of pensions would be cut 15 per- 
cent, he said, if the age of retirement was 
shifted to 67. Lengthening the waiting 
period before a worker could join a plan 
from 1 to 3 years would also save on costs, 
he added. 
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HOW LATER DATE CUTS COSTS 


Edwin C. McDonald, vice president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., said in a 
booklet published in 1952: 

“When pension fundings for workers start 
at the age of 35 years, the annual cost is 
$297 for a $100-a-month pension for a worker 
who retires at age 65; $218 at age 68 and $175 
at age 70. When funding is started at age 
45, the annual cost is $528 for a retirement 
at 65; $373 at age 68, and $294 for a retire- 
ment at 70. Where fundings start at 55, the 
annual cost of a retirement at 65 would be 
$1,275; at 68 years, $804, and at 70 years, 
$601.” 

Since investment policies are the keystone 
of the cost of pension plans, any cost-of- 
living plan must be invested so as to gener- 
ate capital gains. Each 1% percent of 
added income can cut the total cost of the 
pension about 12 percent, it has been esti- 
mated. 

ALL-BOND FUNDS ASSAILED 


Pension funds require a dynamic invest- 
ment policy devoted primarily to common 
stocks, Paul L. Howell, director of a pension 
fund survey for the Twentieth Century 
Fund, told the American Finance Associa- 
tion in Philadelphia in December. He said 
adherence to low-yield, all-bond portfolios 
constituted an economic crime in these in- 
flationary times. 

Using stocks as a medium of investment 
for pension funds received its greatest im- 
petus in 1952, when special funds were 
created for the purpose of investing in 
equities. The Teachers Insurance and An- 
nuity Association pioneered this develop- 
ment when it started its College Retirement 
Equities Fund on July 1, 1952. Since then 
its features have been embodied in numer- 
ous industrial plans. 

Under this fund, members of the associa- 
tion—75,000 staff personnel of educational 
institutions in the United States—were per- 
mitted to have up to 50 percent of their 
contributions invested in the equity fund 
and the balance in the conservative older 
pension plan, which had been in existence 
for over 30 years. The object was to give 
the participants an opportunity to offset 
fluctuations in the purchasing power of the 
dollar. 

Retirement practices of 240 companies, 
studied by the Bankers Trust Co., New 
York, covering both conventional, or non- 
negotiated, pension plans and plans nego- 
tiated by unions, show interesting contrasts 
in retirement ages in recent years. In con- 
ventional plans, automatic retirement at age 
65 prevailed in 74 percent of plans begun 
in 1953-55, compared with 65 percent in 
the 1950-52 period. 

Automatic retirement at 65 in negotiated 
plans dropped to 27 percent of the 1953-55 
plans from 33 percent of the 1950-52 plans. 
Furthermore, the number of negotiated 
plans that have no compulsory retirement 
provision increased to 33 percent from 22 
percent. Early retirement provisions were 
also increased. But 92 percent of the con- 
ventional plans in the 1953-55 period pro- 
vided for early retirement, against 70 per- 
cent for the union-negotiated plans. 


CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER BLASTS 
CHICAGO WATER STEAL 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, this 
morning I noted with deep regret the de- 
cision of the Rivers and Harbors Sub- 
committee of the Senate Public Works 
Committee in reporting House bill 2 to 
the full committee. 

As I advised that group in the course 
of its hearings, House bill 2 is contrary 
to the best interests of the United States. 
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It violates our international obligations; 
it violates the rights of Great Lakes 
States. 

What is more, I predict that, passed, 
the bill will constitute an exceedingly 
dangerous precedent for water diversion 
which would seriously affect other re- 
gions of the country. 

The most striking case in point is the 
threatened danger to the Pacific North- 
west, which some day may wake up and 
find that Canada has diverted Columbia 
River water unilaterally. 

A great many newspaper articles have, 
of course, commented adversely on the 
Chicago “water steal.” 

I was pleased to have brought to my 
attention today by Mr. Oliver T. Burn- 
ham, Vice President and Secretary of 
the Lake Carriers Association, an edi- 
torial which was published in the August 
3 edition of the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
The editorial states very clearly the case 
against the Chicago “water steal.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial, entitled ‘Pandora’s Box,” be 
printed at this point in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PANDORA’S Box 

Again at flood stage is the Chicago water 
diversion issue. It’s cyclical, this debate, al- 
most like the rise and fall of the Great Lakes. 
The 50-year-old fight is now lapping around 
Congressional corridors; amongst the flotsam 
are the same time-worn arguments. 

With the Midwest up to its collective neck 
in water the past month, debate over di- 
version might appear timely. Oddly, despite 
excess rain, the fickle lakes themselves are 
pulling the plug from Chicago's case. 

Right now the Great Lakes generally are 
at their lowest level since 1919, according to 
the Army Engineers, July of 1952 saw the 
lakes at a century-long high. In the ensuing 
6 years they fell off 36%, inches. Whatever 
the reasons—and no one yet has accurately 
pegged the fluctuations of our lakes—they 
now are 18 inches under the normal seasonal 
high. 

Against this background of falling lake 
levels, the Government presently is engaged 
in a $135 million dredging program of the 
Great Lakes connecting channels. 

What possible sense can it make to allow 
Chicago to take water away, regardless of 
how much or little lake depths might be af- 
fected, if the very essence of the dredging is 
to increase navigation depths? 

Inches, as we've frequently noted edi- 
torlally, are of vast significance to lake ship- 
ping. Specifically, for every added inch 
of draft, the lakes ore fleet can carry 1,500,- 
000 more tons per season—a load valued up- 
ward of $2,500,000. 

We cite these economic aspects because 
that is now the basic line of Chicago’s rea- 
soning on behalf of the added 1,000 cubic 
feet per second diversion it seeks. After 
waving around the bogey of a dead stream— 
implying that lack of oxygen in the Chicago 
Drainage and Cal-Sag Canals might be a 
public health menace—spokesmen for 
diversion finally have admitted that in- 
creased barge traffic on the waterways sys- 
tem is the prime consideration. 

We find it strange that a matter so fraught 
with legal aspects should now be considered 
again by Congress. Diversion not only in- 
volves a great watershed but 2 nations and 
8 States. It ought to be decided through 
diplomatic negotiations with Canada, whose 
views have never properly been recorded, and 
via the United States Supreme Court. 
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Twenty-eight years ago the Supreme 
Court was very precise about diversion. It 
held, through Special Master and late Chief 
Justice Charles Evans Hughes, that Chicago's 
siphoning caused “substantial and injurious 
effect upon the carrying capacity of vessels, 
and deprived navigation and commercial in- 
terests of facilities which otherwise they 
would have enjoyed in commerce on the 
Great Lakes.” 

The Court further agreed that lake lower- 
ing caused substantial injury in connection 
with fishing, hunting grounds, beaches, sum- 
mer resorts and public parks. 

Nothing, in our opinion, changes these 
conclusions. 

Furthermore, if Chicago's grab for more 
water is approved by Congress, it will be like 
opening Pandora’s box. New Orleans has 
eyed Great Lakes water to ease creeping 
salinity from the Gulf of Mexico. The arid 
eyes of Texas are upon our lakes. We fear 
the precedent, if once set, might seriously 
limit the future of Ohio, where unlimited 
fresh water is the primary need. 


NEED FOR INCREASED SOCIAL 
SECURITY BENEFITS 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, last 
week the House of Representatives 
passed a bill to liberalize social-security 
benefits and to place the financing of 
the program on a sounder basis. The 
measure is now before the Senate 
Finance Committee. 

At this point, of course, we do not 
know whether the committee will act 
on the bill, nor do we know what revi- 
sions the committee may propose if it 
does report the bill. Nevertheless, since 
the matter of social security touches 
every man, woman, and child in America, 
I should like to comment briefly on the 
measure which has passed the House. 

As a member of the Health, Education, 
and Welfare Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, I have had the 
opportunity to work toward solutions of 
the problems that beset older persons, 
the disabled, dependents, and under- 
privileged ones—all the segments of our 
population, in fact, which require finan- 
cial assistance from Government 
sources. Some of the programs we 
approve in committee are administered 
by the Social Security Administration. 

All this has given me a certain 
amount of background and experience 
against which to judge the House social- 
security bill. I can say without hesita- 
tion that the Committee on Ways and 
Means reported an excellent piece of 
proposed legislation, and the bill, as 
passed, was essentially in the form ap- 
proved by the committee, 

The cost of living, as we know, has 
been rising steadily. Just as a growing 
boy requires more steak and potatoes, 
so our expanding, dynamic economy 
calls for corresponding expansion in all 
its vital parts. Our system of old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance bene- 
fits must receive nourishment and 
strength in the form of appropriate ad- 
justments to keep it operating on a level 
consistent with the Nation’s growth. 

We find that today 12 million men 
and women rely on monthly checks from 
this system. It is the foundation stone 
of their economic security. These are 
the aged and disabled persons, the wid- 
ows and orphans, who count on this 
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modest income as the major source of 
their support. Payments to this group 
of citizens came to $8 billion in the 
fiscal year 1958. 

As prices have risen in recent years, 
the purchasing power of their benefit 
payments has shrunk. Since 1954, the 
last year in which benefits were thor- 
oughly examined and adjusted under the 
social-security law, the increases in the 
cost of living have outstripped the in- 
creases in wages. 

The extent to which this insurance 
program touches all of us is apparent 
when we consider that 75 million Amer- 
icans—half of our total population— 
today contribute to the program. Their 
money, together with that of their em- 
ployers, will provide the benefits they 
and their families will require when 
they, in turn, become too old or too 
disabled to work, or when they die. 

But, unfortunately, the future protec- 
tion on which these workers are depend- 
ing has deteriorated in relation to the 
wages they now earn. Wages have risen, 
it is true but social-security benefits 
have not been adjusted to take this into 
account. 

It has always been necessary periodi- 
cally to strengthen and refine the pro- 
gram. Its coverage, for example, has 
been broadened to include almost every 
type of employment and self-employ- 
ment. In the 84th Congress I introduced 
a bill to adjust certain inequities. Wives 
and widows, for example, were permitted 
to qualify for insurance benefits at age 
60, rather than 65. These provisions, I 
am happy to say, became law in the 
closing days of the session. In the pres- 
ent session, over 500 bills were intro- 
duced in the House, and additional hun- 
dreds in the Senate, to liberalize our 
social-security law. 

In short, everyone recognizes the exist- 
ing need for transforming the act into 
a more realistic expression of current 
economic facts of life. 

The measure passed by the House in- 
creased old-age benefits by about 7 per- 
cent. It granted a minimum increase of 
$3 to retirees of 65 and over. It raised 
dollar ceilings on family benefits by $54 
a month, and lifted the total annual 
earnings on which benefits could be com- 
puted by $600 a year. A new clause pro- 
vided benefits for dependents of dis- 
abled workers similar to those now paid 
dependents of retired workers. 

I am pleased to say that the bill also 
provides a new formula for Federal par- 
ticipation in public assistance in meeting 
medical care and other special needs. 
It increases authorizations for maternal 
and child health, for crippled children’s 
services, and for child welfare services. 

The measure contains 8 or 10 other 
adjustments, but I have mentioned the 
principal items, 

Mr. President, the framers of this leg- 
islation showed a high degree of re- 
sponsibility when they refused to burden 
coming generations with the cost of in- 
creasing benefits today. The only hon- 
orable course, it seems to me, is to pay 
for increased benefits through corre- 
spondingly increased employer-employee 
tax rates. This is what the House pro- 
vides in its bill. 
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Since the social-security system is cur- 
rently paying out more than it takes in, 
and the number of persons receiving 
benefits is constantly on the rise, the 
House felt that the entire system should 
be made actuarily sound. This can be 
done, under the bill, by increasing sched- 
uled contribution rates on earnings paid 
by employers and employees by one- 
fourth percent above the rates now 
scheduled, with a corresponding increase 
for the self-employed. Future increases 
in the tax rate will take place at 3-year, 
rather than 5-year, intervals. 

According to figures I have seen, the 
cost of living has increased 8 percent 
since 1954. Why, then, does the House 
bill raise benefits by only 7 percent? 
That question is sure to be raised, and 
the answer is simple. An honorable ef- 
fort is being made to place the program 
on a sound, self-sustaining basis. There- 
fore, a portion of the expected income 
will be allocated to a fund provided in 
the bill. This money will be used to 
bring the social-security system nearer 
to actuarial balance. Those who wrote 
the bill, and those who voted for it, made 
every effort to avoid saddling our chil- 
dren with the overwhelming burden of 
paying off our obligations, 

It seems to have become a tradition 
here in the Capitol that Congress re- 
vamps, refines, and works out certain 
inequities in social security every 2 years. 
So long as our economy continues to 
thrive, and so long as the trend of wages 
and prices is upward, the barometers 
will point periodically to the need for 
liberalizing social security benefit pay- 
ments. 

Let us hope that this year the Senate 
Finance Committee, in its wisdom, will 
write into this bill a permanent clause 
tying together the amount of benefit 
Payments and the economic indexes 
which chart the ups and downs in our 
economy. These should automatically 
move in unison. Probably there will al- 
ways remain the necessity to refine and 
revise the program, but the major need 
for dollar changes will have been satis- 
fied by scientific, automatic adjust- 
ments. 

Such a plan would also serve, I trust, 
to move this worthy program, which 
means so much to all Americans, out of 
the realm of politics, where it is certain 
to reside under our present arrange- 
ments. As matters stand now, social se- 
curity bills are stowed on a back shelf to 
gather dust, while other matters take 
priority for 2 years. Then, as Congress 
speeds toward adjournment, the need for 
action becomes more apparent, and ad- 
justments are made in the lurid glare of 
election-year publicity. This would not 
be necessary under the escalator provi- 
sion I am suggesting. 

Certainly no Federal program can re- 
main static. It must be dynamic. I 
strongly favor such a built-in provision 
in the Social Security Act as a vital con- 
tribution to the stability of old-age in- 
surance. 

Because rising costs are working a 
hardship on those who now draw bene- 
fits, it is the duty of the Senate to adjust 
inequities before adjournment. I am 
confident that a majority of my col- 
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leagues are aware of this situation and 
that they agree on the need for a 
strengthened social security bill. I am 
also confident that the Finance Commit- 
tee will report a measure for our con- 
sideration within a reasonable time. 

Mr. President, the social-security pro- 
gram has been in operation for almost 
a quarter century. It is a highly prac- 
tical system, based on a great humani- 
tarian concept. It is simply—as the 
name of the original act implies—insur- 
ance. It is insurance purchased by em- 
ployers and employees to provide for 
their own possible future needs. It can- 
not survive without the willing support 
of workers and employers whose tax 
money provides the means to pay the 
monthly benefits. 

Therefore, we in Congress have the 
responsibility of providing the best pos- 
sible structure within which those con- 
tributors can operate. In the light of 
the conscientious record written here in 
the last 2 years on other issues, I am 
certain the Senate will not shirk this re- 
sponsibility to our workingmen and 
women. 


REENROLLMENT OF HOUSE BILL 
13209 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
there is an error of one word in a bill 
which House Concurrent Resolution 372 
corrects. I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the concurrent resolution, and that 
the clerk state the resolution by title. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The concur- 
rent resolution will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 372) requesting 
the return of the enrollment of H. R. 
13209 by the President to the House of 
Representatives for the purposes of 
reenrollment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the President 
of the United States is hereby requested to 
return to the House of Representatives the 
enrolled bill (H. R. 13209), to provide for 
adjustments in the lands or interests therein 
acquired for the Albeni Falls Reservoir 
project, Idaho, by the reconyeyance of cer- 
tain lands or interests therein to the former 
owners thereof; that if and when such bill 
is returned by the President, the action of 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and of the President of the Senate in sign- 
ing such bill is hereby rescinded; and that 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
is hereby authorized and directed, in the 
reenrollment of such bill, to make the fol- 
lowing changes: On page 3, line 21 of the 
House engrossed bill, strike out “for” and 
insert in lieu thereof “from.” 


NEED FOR A FARM BILL—STATE- 
MENT BY SENATOR FULBRIGHT 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
doctor’s orders, the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] may not use his 
voice for a short time. Therefore, I 
ask unanimous consent that the reading 
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clerk be instructed to read a speech he 
has prepared on the cotton acreage bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Mr. President, this body on Friday, 
July 28, passed S. 4071, the Agriculture 
Act of 1958. While this bill was not 
all that I as a Member of the Senate 
representing a predominantly agricul- 
tural State may have desired, it was one 
which gave the cotton and the rice pro- 
ducers of my State assurances that 
their acreage allotments would not be 
reduced to such an extent as to threaten 
their continued economic existence. 

In 1956, Arkansas was allotted a total 
acreage of 1,411,984 acres of the national 
cotton acreage allotment of 1714 million. 
Under the bill passed by the Senate, the 
national cotton acreage allotment was 
set at 16 million acres; and Arkansas 
would have been allotted 1,327,952 acres 
in 1959; 1,337,416 acres in 1960; and 
1,319,933 acres in 1961. 

There was also in this bill authoriza- 
tion for 310,000 acres over and above 
the national minimum allotment to take 
care of that portion of the bill which 
provided that all farms with a cotton 
allotment of 10 acres or less could not 
be reduced below the highest of the 
planted acres on that farm during the 
3 preceding years. Arkansas would 
have received additional acreage under 
this provision, because almost 60 percent 
of our cotton farms fall within this 
category. So, although we would have 
been faced this year with some fairly 
sizable reductions in our cotton acreage, 
the provisions of S. 4071 would have 
been acceptable. 

Now, because of the pressures ex- 
erted by the administration, it appears 
that the other body will not enact the 
farm bill. If a bill is not approved dur- 
ing this session of the Congress, cotton 
acreage will drop to 14.2 million acres— 
a 20 to 25 percent reduction, depending 
on the method of calculation. I simply 
do not see how the cotton farmers of my 
State, as well as those of the other cot- 
ton-producing States, can absorb a 20- 
to 25-percent reduction in their cotton 
acreage for next year. 

I for one, Mr. President, do not believe 
that cotton farmers should be asked to 
absorb reductions which would cut their 
acreage below the 1958 level, nor do I 
think they should be required to take 
lower prices. My colleagues will remem- 
ber that an acreage-price-freeze bill 
which we passed earlier this year was 
vetoed by the President. Now, after hav- 
ing passed a bill which the Senate under- 
stood was acceptable to the administra- 
tion, we are facing an adjournment of 
Congress without the other body having 
approved a farm bill. 

Mr. President, I have spoken briefiy 
about the situation in regard to cotton in 
my State, and I have done so because it 
is our primary agricultural crop. An- 
other crop in my State which is almost 
as important to us economically is rice. 
Arkansas is the third ranking State in 
the Nation in rice production. Rice con- 
stitutes the second most important cash 
cron to farmers of Arkansas. The thou- 
sands of rice growers in my State have a 
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most vital interest in the controversy 
surrounding the farm bill. We must pass 
some type of farm bill before adjourn- 
ment, or the entire rice industry will be 
thrown into turmoil. 

Unless the present rice program is ex- 
tended or new rice legislation is enacted, 
there will be a 45-percent reduction in 
the national rice-acreage allotments next 
year. Based upon the present formula, 
the national allotment will drop from 
1,652,596 acres this year to 911,096 acres 
next year. The effects of such a drastic 
reduction in acreage are apparent. In 
Arkansas, it would mean a reduction 
from this year’s allotment of 399,014 
acres to 227,162 acres next year. ‘The rice 
farmers of Arkansas cannot take this 
reduction. 

The practical effect of this impending 
reduction would probably be that farm- 
ers would vote down marketing quotas 
next year and accept the lower support 
payments. This would allow them un- 
limited planting, and in order for the 
farmer to maintain his income without 
the higher support payments, it is in- 
evitable that he would greatly increase 
his production. This would have severe 
effects on the surplus situation, and the 
Government would in all probability find 
itself owning greatly increased stocks of 
surplus rice. I cannot conceive that this 
administration wishes to be responsible 
for such a disaster. 

The prospects for the rice industry, if 
a farm bill is not passed, are quite bleak. 
These figures cannot adequately present 
the effect of this inaction upon the Amer- 
ican rice farmer. If this Congress ad- 
journs without approving a new rice pro- 
gram, it will undoubtedly take many 
years to correct the dislocations: which 
will occur in the industry. I cannot over- 
emphasize the need for taking action to 
prevent this prospective catastrophe. 

Mr. President, I understand that so- 
called adjournment fever is in the air. I 
am told that the Congress will be in ses- 
sion, however, until we can enact the 
foreign-aid appropriation bill. While 
my record is clear as to my support for 
what I consider to be sound foreign 
assistance programs, I cannot believe 
this Congress will enact the foreign-aid 
bill which the administration is pressing 
for without also taking action to preserve 
the economic well-being of the farmers of 
our own Nation. 

Adjournment fever may be in the air, 
Mr. President, but I have not yet con- 
tracted the fever; and, even should my 
temperature rise a few degrees, I, for one, 
am willing to stay here until the 86th 
Congress convenes in order to pass farm 
legislation. 


DEATH OF MRS. JOSEPH TAYLOR 
ROBINSON 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, it is 
with deep sadness indeed that I an- 
nounce the death of Mrs. Joseph Taylor 
Robinson, widow of the late and la- 
mented Senator Joseph T. Robinson, 
who served as a Member of this body 
from March 18, 1913, until his untimely 
death on July 14, 1937. The news of her 
passing came as a great shock to Mrs. 
McClellan and me because we have 
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known her through the years in the 
intimate bonds of genuine friendship. 

Mr. President, I intended to make this 
announcement yesterday, but I did not 
learn about it in time before the Senate 
adjourned. 

Mrs. Robinson was truly one of the 
great and first ladies of Arkansas 
throughout the period of her husband’s 
illustrious public career, and since, un- 
til her passing yesterday. Senator 
Joseph T. Robinson was honored with 
every position of trust and responsibil- 
ity the people of my State could confer 
upon him. He served 10 years in the 
United States House of Representatives, 
and for a brief time as Governor of his 
native State, and for almost a quarter of 
a century as a Member of the United 
States Senate. 

As Senators will recall, he served as 
both the minority and majority leader 
of this great body. He served ably and 
with marked distinction in all official 
public positions with which he was 
honored. 

Senator Joe T. Robinson left his mark 
upon the history of our country as one 
of its great and most brilliant states- 
men. He accomplished great good, not 
only for the people of Arkansas but for 
the Nation, and for all freedom-loving 
peoples of this world. 

In the course of his long and distin- 
guished public service, Mrs. Robinson 
was a devoted wife and companion and a 
source of great strength and influence to 
her illustrous husband. She served by 
his side as a constant inspiration and 
comfort. 

Mr. President, she was a most gracious 
lady, beloved by all who knew her. She 
and Senator Robinson made millions of 
friends throughout the country, and 
much of his success as a leader whom 
the Nation admired and in whom we 
took exceptional pride can well be at- 
tributed to her thoughtfulness, her help- 
fulness, and their mutual love and devo- 
tion to each other. 

Mr. President, we all mourn her pass- 
ing, and I know every Member of the 
United States Senate will join with Mrs. 
McClellan and me in these sentiments 
and in the expressions of sorrow and deep 
sympahty to all of the surviving members 
of her family and loved ones. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my distinguished colleague, the 
junior Senator from Arkansas, may have 
a statement printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR FULBRIGHT 


It is with great sadness that I have 
learned today of the passing of Mrs. Joe T. 
Robinson, the widow of the late Joe T. 
Robinson, who served with distinction in 
the United States Senate for many years. 
Unfortunately, there are only a handful of 
Members of the present Senate who served 
with Senator Robinson. They will, I am 
sure, recall their association with the great 
statesman from Arkansas with pride and 
with deep affection. I am sure that they 
will also recall Senator Robinson’s devoted 
wife Ewilda, who contributed so much to 
his career in the public service. 
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Senator Robinson first entered the Con- 
gress in 1903 and was elected to the Senate 
in 1913. He served as minority leader of 
the Senate from 1923 until 1933 when he 
became the majority leader. He had the 
great responsibility of guiding through the 
Senate the momentous legislative program 
of the so-called New Deal. He literally gave 
his life to the work of the Senate and died 
during the midst of the debate on the Su- 
preme Court legislation in 1937. 

Joe T. Robinson’s widow returned to Ar- 
kansas following her husband’s death and 
carried on in the high tradition of public 
service which he had exemplified. In ad- 
dition to serving as postmaster of the city 
of Little Rock, Mrs. Robinson devoted count- 
less hours to various civic and charity proj- 
ects. She might well have been called the 
First Lady of Arkansas because she was 
held in high esteem throughout the State. 

I counted Mrs. Robinson as a close per- 
sonal friend and it is with a great sense 
of personal loss that I received the news to- 
day of her departure from this life. 


ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF STATE 
BEFORE AMERICAN CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE FOR BRAZIL 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on Wednesday, August 6, 1958, our 
distinguished Secretary of State, the 
Honorable John Foster Dulles, delivered 
an address before the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce for Brazil at the Copa- 
cabana Palace Hotel, Rio de Janiero, 
Brazil. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
address may be printed in full in the 
body of the Recorp, in the light of the 
present situation in Latin America, and 
the relevancy of the Secretary’s remarks 
to that situation. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE JOHN FOSTER 
DULLES, SECRETARY OF STATE, BEFORE THE 
AMERICAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE FOR 
BRAZIL, COPACABANA PALACE HOTEL, RIO DE 
JANEIRO, BRAZIL, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 6, 1958 


In this time, when many problems con- 
front the nations, it seemed fitting and ap- 
propriate for me to come to Brazil and meet 
with President Kubitschek, Foreign Minister 
Negrao de Lima, and other leaders in this 
great Republic. I have come with a triple 
purpose: Firstly, to discuss matters that in- 
volve distinctively our two nations; secondly, 
to exchange views on how to promote the 
hemispheric solidarity of the 21 American 
Republics; and, thirdly, to counsel on how to 
dispel the growing clouds which, now darken- 
ing the eastern horizon, could black out all 
the world. 

I 


The Republics of the United States of 
Brazil and the United States of America have 
been friends for more than 150 years. This 
friendship is based upon common traditions 
and common ideals, It is fortified by a long 
history of cooperation. We have stood side 
by side in joint efforts to secure peace and 
freedom in the Western Hemisphere and in 
the world. The United States has not for- 
gotten the choice Brazil made in the dark 
days after Pearl Harbor. You promptly be- 
came one of the United Nations to fight for 
freedom and security in the world. The 
Brazilian Navy and Air Force helped to com- 
bat the Nazi submarine menace, and the 
Brazilian Expeditionary Force fought in Italy. 
This is gratefully remembered in the United 
States. President Eisenhower told me, as I 
left Washington, of his vivid fecollection of 
the courageous and effective operations of 
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your forces under his command in the 
Italian campaign. 

However, it is not our comradeship in war 
but rather the subject of economic coopera- 
tion which is today the topic of special con- 
cern to our two countries. 

We recognize the need for rapid and solid 
economic development in Brazil. It is no 
exaggeration to say that Brazil's tremendous 
potential excites the imagination. You have 
a vast expanse of territory. It is endowed 
with great natural wealth. Your expanding 
population is already half that of all South 
America. Your people are proud, energetic, 
and dynamic, The future is bright for 
Brazil. 

We, in the United States, share Brazil's 
confidence in herself, and we are gladly col- 
laborating with Brazil in her efforts to 
achieve her manifest destiny. 

A large contribution to Brazil's growth is 
represented by the direct private investment 
here of United States citizens and com- 
panies. Many of this audience represent 
United States firms with important interests 
in Brazil. Such private investments consti- 
tute an important stimulus to development. 
They contribute far more than simply money 
resources. They bring the results of research, 
technology, know-how, new skills, and new 
products. This spells expanded opportunities 
for the individual and a higher standard of 
living for all. 

In addition to private investment there is 
an impressive amount of assistance by the 
United States Government. The Export-Im- 
port Bank has, at the moment, credits of 
$114 billion extended to Brazil. Brazil has 
received more development loans from the 

-Import Bank than any other country 
in the world. The construction of the inte- 
grated steel plant at Volta Redonda, the 
acquisition of vital industrial and agricul- 
tural equipment, and the extensive moderni- 
zation of the Brazilian railroad and air- 
transport systems were all facilitated by such 
loans. There are also education and health 
and sanitation projects which were begun 
under United States technical cooperation 
programs and which Brazil herself has now 
largely taken over. The record confirms that 
the United States is vitally interested in the 
economic future of Brazil. 

But it is never tolerable to be satisfied with 
what was, or is. Dynamic people never stand 
still. So both Brazil and the United States 
seek to speed the sound economic develop- 
ment of this great Republic. 

Our study of problems connected with the 
world coffee market is a new and construc- 
tive approach to an age-old, and heretofore 
unsolved, problem. 

Of course, there are economic laws, and 
not. merely manmade verdicts, that limit the 
amount of capital which any one nation can 
prudently export over and above what is 
covered by receipts. Also, the United States 
has many responsibilities throughout a free 
world that is subjected to a great military 
menace and to many cold-war assaults. We 
have, to a degree, without parallel in history, 
contributed money, material, and human 
effort to assist other countries to make their 
independence more secure. We contribute 
immensely to a Military Establishment that 
deters war in the interest of us all. The de- 
mands upon our financial and material re- 
sources are tremendous. Our response serves 
not merely ourselves, but all freedom-loving 
nations. But, in discharging these world- 
wide tasks, we do not, and shall not, neglect 
the need that our two economies shall be 
strong, vigorous, and helpful to each other, 
This is the theme of our bilateral tasks. 

rm 

Let me now speak of hemispheric solidar- 
ity. The sense of American unity goes back 
to the early days when the American na- 
tions won their independence from colonial 
rule. We have organized that unity not 
merely for defense but for positive, creative 
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tasks. Today the Organization of American 
States stands as the finest example of re- 
gional organizations. 

I recall vividly the day at San Francisco 
in 1945, when it seemed that the United Na- 
tions might be designed to supplant, rather 
than to supplement, our hemispheric asso- 
ciation. The United States delegation at that 
time—which included that great friend of the 
Americas, Senator Vandenberg—joined with 
the Latin American delegations to bring 
about changes in the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals which would encourage the develop- 
ment of regional associations and free them 
from the paralyzing veto power which the 
Soviet Union could exercise in the Security 
Council of the United Nations. 

We have gone south there to perfect our 
unity through the OAS and through the Rio 
Treaty. That treaty gave expression to the 
fraternal principle “that an armed attack by 
any state against an American State shall 
be considered as an attack against all of the 
American States.” The principle of interde- 
pendence became the basis for other collective 
defense associations such as the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization and the South- 
east Asia Treaty Organization. But the 
Americas were the pioneers. 

I also recall the Declaration of Caracas of 
March 1954. Thereby the American Repub- 
lics declared “that international commu- 
nism, by its anti-democratic nature and its 
interventionist tendency, is incompatible 
with the concept of American freedom” and 
our Republics went on to declare “that the 
domination or control of the political in- 
stitutions of any American State by the in- 
ternational Communist movement, extend- 
ing to this hemisphere the political system 
of an extra-continental power, would con- 
stitute a threat * * * endangering the 
peace of America.” 

That again constituted a pioneering step 
which has been followed by other demo- 
cratic and freedom-loving nations. 

As I have participated in meetings of other 
regional security organizations, I have fre- 
quently cited our OAS as having many ad- 
vanced characteristics which ought to be 
followed. And indeed they have been fol- 
lowed. We can be proud of the leadership 
which the American Republics have given 
in promoting international order on a re- 
gional basis. But here again we dare not 
be complacent or satisfied with what is. We 
must constantly seek something better. 
There is room to improve the OAS and that 
is one of the subjects which we have dis- 
cussed together. 

One possible deficiency in our organization 
is that it does not bring together at regular 
intervals the Foreign Ministers of the Mem- 
ber States. The North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization has two Ministerial meetings a 
year. The same is true of the Baghdad Pact. 
In the case of the Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization there is one such meeting an- 
nually, These meetings, usually held in dif- 
ferent countries of the Member States, serve 
greatly to promote personal relationships and 
better understanding of both regional prob- 
lems and world problems. 

The United States has kept in touch with 
its fellow members of the OAS in relation to 
world problems. Since June 1955 President 
Eisenhower or I have met on no less than 
15 occasions with the 20 Latin American 
Ambassadors to the United States to discuss 
important world developments. Also there 
was the 1956 meeting of the American Presi- 
dents at Panama. 

However, such meetings, valuable as they 
are, are no substitute for periodic Ministerial 
meetings. Various members of our organ- 
ization have suggested that our procedures 
be developed in this respect, and I hope that 
something along this line can be agreed 
upon. 

Also, I think, we could usefully exchange 
views more regularly with respect to eco- 
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nomic matters. The interdependence of our 
nations is not merely political. To an even 
greater extent it is economic. 

Throughout the world today there are new 
and dynamic aspirations for economic de- 
velopment, higher standards of living and the 
conquest of proverty and disease. Commu- 
nism has its formula for responding. Being 
atheistic and materialistic it believes that 
economic welfare can best be promoted by 
treating individuals as animated particles 
of matter and compelling them to act in ac- 
cordance with some program dictated by the 
leadership of the party. 

Economic advancement can, indeed, be 
achieved by imposing the harsh discipline 
of long hours of work at tasks chosen by the 
state; by denying the workers the right to 
organize and bargain; and by depriving the 
workers enjoyment of most of the fruits of 
their labor. Such a system can extract from 
the people important, even spectacular, re- 
sults in terms of military and capital devel- 
opments. 

It is nothing new that coerced labor can 
produce spectacular results. We admire the 
pyramids, too often forgetting that they 
were made possible by lashing the backs of 
slaves. We admire the Coliseum of Rome 
and many of the palaces of emperors 
throughout the world. I do not know, or 
greatly care, whether a materialistic pagan 
rule can produce more materially than can 
a spiritual society. I do know that a society 
can produce abundantly and at the same 
time permit the individual to exercise the 
rights with which he is endowed by his 
Creator. 

Of course the economic well-being of a 
nation always depends primarily on its own 
efforts. Economic progress in a free society 
requires a stable political order. It requires 
sound fiscal, monetary and taxation prac- 
tices. It requires that the people freely 
accept self-discipline, hard work and fru- 
gality. But it also requires and this is 
now understood better than ever before, that 
there be cooperation on an international 
basis. 

The OAS has already taken important eco- 
nomic steps. It has organs to promote the 
economic, social and cultural advancement 
of all the American Republics. It is in my 
view imperative that we utilize fully this 
machinery to find a solution for our eco- 
nomic problems. 

The United States will not slacken but will 
expand its efforts to help all the American 
Republics help themselves to achieve eco- 
nomic strength under freedom. 


mm 


I turn now to discuss the international 
scene. The prospects are somewhat somber. 
There are disturbing symptoms, such as 
preceded, and forecast, World War II. 

You will recall that during the period of 
1935 to 1939 certain powerful countries, un- 
der aggressive and expansionist leadership, 
sought to extend their domain in the world. 
They deprived weaker nations of their in- 
dependence, sometimes through devices of 
indirect aggression whereby truly independ- 
ent governments were overthrown and re- 
placed by governments which in fact were 
puppets—composed of those who were sub- 
servient to foreign order. 

The League of Nations failed to move vig- 
orously to resist this mounting tide of ag- 
gression. Concession after concession was 
made until finally when it came to Poland, 
the nonaggressive powers decided to resist. 
But by that time the aggressive powers were 
so overconfident, so reckless, that they would 
not stop and World War II ensued. 

Now, it is international communism that 
seeks to rule the world. It has often pro- 
claimed that goal; and indeed it cannot 
otherwise establish the world order of en- 
forced conformity that it seeks. By direct 
and indirect aggression, it has already 
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gained control of nearly a third of the pop- 
ulation of the world and it utilizes that 
power to extend further its rule. 

The free nations of Europe, Asia, and the 
Americas have made a series of collective 
defense associations and these are backed 
by the tremendous military power of the 
United States. In this way, open armed ag- 
gression has been deterred. But efforts at 
indirect aggression have not been deterred. 

The United Nations took cognizance of the 
danger of indirect aggression following the 
Communist attempt, through indirect ag- 
gression, to seize control of Greece and its 
successful taking over of Czechoslovakia. 
In 1949 the United Nations General Assem- 
bly, in its “Essentials for Peace” resolution, 
called upon all nations to refrain from 
“fomenting civil strife.” In 1950, in a resolu- 
tion entitled “Peace Through Deeds,” it de- 
nounced “fomenting civil strife in the in- 
terest of a foreign power” as among “the 
gravest of all crimes against peace and secu- 
rity in the world.” 

There were only 5 votes against the 
adoption of these resolutions—the 5 votes 
of the Soviet Communist bloc. 

The art of indirect aggression, of foment- 
ing civil strife in the interest of a foreign 
power has been perfected. Through use of 
inflammatory radio broadcasts; through the 
infiltration of weapons, personnel and bribe 
money; through incitement to murder and 
assassination, and through threats of per- 
sonal violence, it is sought in many coun- 
tries to destroy their genuine independence 
by corrupting, eliminating or intimidating 
political leadership which would stand up 
for the rights of their own country. 

I observe that the communique issued 
last Sunday by Mao Tse-tung and Khru- 
shchey from Peiping states “China and the 
Soviet Union give firm support * * * to the 
national independence movements in Latin 
America.” 

One can but wonder who gives Russia 
and Communist China a mandate to inter- 
fere in Latin American affairs. Also, what 
is the independence of which they speak? 
If they want to give independence there 
is plenty of opportunity near at home, as, 
for example, in Hungary. 

The question is whether the nonaggressive 
states will act in time. I recall that Stalin, 
in March 1939, speaking of Fascist aggres- 
sions, accused the “nonaggressive countries, 
particularly England and France” of a “pol- 
icy of indifference.” “That,” he said, “means 
conniving at aggression, giving free rein to 
war and consequently transforming the war 
into a world war.” 

The United States is determined that this 
indifference, this conniving at aggression, 
shall not happen. To show that, we respond- 
ed to the appeal of the freely elected govern- 
ment of democratic Lebanon, made at a mo- 
ment of desperate danger, fomented from 
without. We came to Lebanon’s help, at the 
same time calling upon the United Nations 
to supplement our help with increased help 
of its own. That increased United Nations 
help would have been given, and United 
States forces would already now be with- 
drawing, had not the Soviet Union cast the 
only negative vote and thereby vetoed first 
a United States and then a Japanese reso- 
lution designed to bring about the result. 

The United States is convinced that if in- 
direct aggression, the fomenting of civil 
strife in the interest of a foreign power, is 
tolerated as an instrument of international 
policy, events will indeed follow the tragic 
pattern which led to World War II, and this 
time with even more disastrous consequences. 

But surely the preventing of indirect ag- 
gression should not be the task of individual 
nations. That, too, is subject to possible 
abuse, The task is the collective task of the 
world community embodied in the United 
Nations. 

Because we believe that the situation is 
grave; because we believe that the United 
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Nations should accept responsibility, the 
United States called for an extraordinary 
meeting of the Security Council to be at- 
tended by the top members of government, 
as is authorized by the United Nations 
Charter. 

The Soviet Union has evaded thus dealing 
with this matter in the United Nations Se- 
curity Council. It prefers a meeting of five 
so-called great powers of its selection. This 
corresponds with the long-established view 
of the Soviet Union and reflects its con- 
tempt for those nations which have no great 
military capacity. At the Yalta Conference 
in December 1945, Stalin said that he was 
prepared to join with the United States and 
Great Britain to protect the rights of the 
small powers but he would never agree to 
having any action of the great powers sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the small powers. 

This has been a persistent theme with the 
Soviet Union. As against it, the United 
States adheres to its traditional view that 
when grave issues confront all the world 
their solution is properly a matter for con- 
sideration by nations representing all re- 
gions and the small as well as the large. 
As President Eisenhower pointed out in his 
letter of August 1 to Mr. Khrushchev, the 
ability of a nation to contribute to peace is 
not measured by the number of divisions it 
possesses. 

The Security Council of the United Nations 
was chosen to represent all of the members 
on matters of threats to the peace. Its 
membership was particularly designed to in- 
clude nations from the different regions and 
nations additional to the so-called great 
powers. The Latin American Republics are 
now represented on the Security Council by 
Colombia and Panama and the Latin Amer- 
ican viewpoint should be heard, 

The existence of the United Nations Secu- 
rity Council does not, of course, preclude pre- 
liminary exchanges of views elsewhere. Be- 
cause of the authority and influence of Brazil 
and the value we attach to the opinions of 
the Government of Brazil, I have, in spite 
of many urgent requirements at home, come 
here at this critical time to exchange views 
here on world peace and order. 

Let me say in conclusion that while the 
situation is serious I have no fear. The 
occasion for fear would be the indifference of 
the peace-loving peoples, or their disorgan- 
ization, or their lack of awareness of the 
danger. Today the free peoples are united 
through regional organizations and through 
the United Nations. They are not indif- 
ferent to the danger but are alert, even at 
great risks, to confront the danger boldly. 
They have, together, preponderant power in 
the world. 

We acknowledge human frailty and the 
finiteness of human endeavor. But we have 
unlimited faith in the great ideals that unite 
us. We believe in human dignity and in the 
rights of men. We place our trust in God. 
With humility, but with courage and imag- 
ination, we will unite our efforts with all who 
are animated by such sentiments to seek 
peace with justice, and thus to secure for 
ourselves and our children a better life. 
Joined in a common determination to pre- 
serve our freedoms, we need fear no enemy. 
If our common counsels, our common deter- 
mination and our united power are inspired 
by divine guidance, that will enable freedom 
to survive, victoriously and in peace, and to 
usher in a new era of human progress and 
betterment. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
FREE NATIONS TO CONSIDER 
EUROPEAN REFUGEE PROBLEMS 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for Wednesday, August 6, on page 16311, 
there are certain remarks, with a resolu- 
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tion, by the distinguished junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits] which re- 
fer to a proposed international confer- 
ence to consider European refugee prob- 
lems. 

I regret that I was not present on the 
floor when the Senator from New York 
made these remarks, because I find my- 
self in full accord with what he said. I 
have been deeply concerned for many 
years with the refugee problem, and I 
want to record my interest in the subject 
matter and to commend the junior Sen- 
ator from New York for again bringing 
the matter to our attention. 

This, of course, has a bearing on our 
immigration problems, and it is my sin- 
cere hope that in the present session of 
the Congress this matter can be dealt 
with. 

Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senztor 
from New Jersey. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR FULBRIGHT 
ON FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on Wednesday, August 6, there 
was printed in the Recorp an important 
address by the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. I 
regret that I was not present on the floor 
when this address was read, and I regret 
even more that the distinguished Sena- 
tor is suffering from a throat ailment 
which prevented him from delivering his 
able argument in person. 

I have given a good deal of study and 
thought to the subject to which the Sen- 
ator refers in his address, and I com- 
mend him for bringing these matters to 
our attention. The address, of course, 
deals with our foreign policy. While I 
do not agree with all the Senator’s con- 
clusions and do not concur with him in 
the generally negative view of the direc- 
tion in which we are going, I feel that it 
is always valuable and important both 
for individuals and nations to think 
carefully about the direction in which 
they are going and to be willing to admit 
mistakes when they are made, and to 
correct such mistakes as effectively as 
possible. 

Mr. President, it is my hope to be able 
to comment on the suggestions of the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas at 
a later date, and at a more opportune 
time. 


INFLATION HURTS ELDERLY CITI- 
ZENS WHO DEPEND ON SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
every day since the 18th of July I have 
spoken out on the Senate floor to stress 
the urgent need for an immediate in- 
crease in social-security benefits. 

We all know that prices have set one 
all-time record high after another 
almost every month for more than 2 
years. And now, Mr. President, there 
are many signs in the economy that price 
levels are about to spurt sharply upward 
again. 

Only this week the Federal Reserve 
Board tightened credit in the Nation’s 
stock markets by raising margin require- 
ments from 50 to 70 percent. This ac- 
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tion was taken in an attempt to dampen 
the gathering boom in the stock market. 

Mr. President, the stock markets are 
an excellent bellwether of the pressure 
for higher prices. The recent boost in 
prices reflects the judgment of traders 
that price levels are in for another sky- 
rocket ride. 

The huge steel corporations have again 
raised their prices. The cost of living 
is going up still higher—the price in- 
crease imposed by the big-steel com- 
panies makes that certain. 

The price of steel affects the cost of 
all the products and services we use. 
It is certain that higher prices for steel 
will dilute the purchasing power of every 
single dollar owned by every American. 

This spells misery—worse hardship 
than ever for millions of our older citi- 
zens whose social-security benefits are 
already terribly inadequate. 

Mr, President, for 15 million Ameri- 
cans who are over 65 years of age, infla- 
tion means disaster. The majority of 
these people must live on a fixed income 
or pension, Inflation literally robs them 
of the value of money they have worked 
for years to earn. 

America can afford to increase social- 
security benefits now. A modest in- 
crease in contributions by both employees 
and employers can provide the higher 
benefits that millions of elder Americans 
desperately need. The overwhelming 
majority of Americans are willing to pay 
for this increase now to earn a reason- 
able benefit in their own later years. 

Considerably more than half of the 
single individuals over 65 in the country 
live on less than $1,000 a year. There 
are thousands and thousands of indi- 
viduals who have nothing but their 
social-security checks, as small as $30 
a month, to live on. 

Mr. President, it is simply impossible 
for our retired people to buy food and 
clothing, to pay rent and doctors’ bills, 
on the present small social-security 
benefits. This is true at today’s prices. 
If prices rise even further, what then? 

Continued inflation has already im- 
posed untold hardship on elder citizens. 
Still higher prices will drive the situation 
past the point of tolerability. That is 
why the Senate must act to raise social- 
security benefits immediately. 

Mr. President, I desire to speak briefiy 


on another subject. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Wisconsin has the floor. 


ISRAEL AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, very 
Significant statements about Israel and 
the Middle East were made recently on 
the floor of the Senate. I wish to com- 
mend the Senators who made these 
statements for forcefully bringing to the 
attention of the country, the issues and 
facts involved in the problems of this 
troubled area of the world. 

I associate myself fully with the views 
expressed that Israel is our strongest 
friend in this area, sharing our goals of 
peace and democracy. Israel is a viable, 
growing, forward-looking democracy in 
this area and should be looked on as a 
shining example of the social, economic, 
and political accomplishments possible 
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in a small country with scarce resources 
in the Near East environment. This 
small pioneering country has become a 
permanent progressive force in the 
Middle East. This is not to say that 
Israeli-Arab problems are not difficult 
and troublesome. It is to say that with 
good will and intelligence they can be 
solved. And Israel can point the way 
to the better life in the Mid-East. 

It is our responsibility to make clear 
to the world that we will stand firm in 
a commitment to defend Israel’s right 
to peaceful existence. We can and we 
must adopt policies which will promote 
the development of Middle East coun- 
tries and assure the continued social, 
economic, and political progress of 
Israel. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LavuscHeE in the chair). The Senator 
from Wisconsin. 


SECRETARY BENSON HAS POWER 
TO RAISE COTTON QUOTA 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, con- 
siderable concern has been expressed as 
to the possible need for a special ses- 
sion of Congress to enact legislation to 
increase cotton acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas if the recent defeat 
of the farm bill in the House is allowed 
to stand. 

It appears to me, Mr. President, that 
this is designed to put pressure on Con- 
gress to satisfy the determination of 
Ezra Taft Benson to secure legislation 
to authorize further cuts in farm price 
supports, and to further undermine the 
entire farm price support program and 
the concept of parity itself. 

In my opinion, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has ample authority in existing 
law to increase the acreage allotment 
and marketing quota for cotton. He 
does not need additional legislation to 
do so. 

The Secretary’s principal motive in 
demanding new legislation, Mr. Presi- 
dent, appears to me, in light of his exist- 
ing authority to provide for an increased 
supply of cotton, to be the establish- 
ment of lower prices for cotton pro- 
ducers. He does not need a new law to 
provide for ample cotton acreage. He 
needs a new law only in order to reduce 
cotton prices below 75 percent of parity. 

Mr. President, I should like to read 
the section of the law which, in my 
judgment, gives the Secretary ample 
power, at his discretion, to increase the 
cotton acreage allotment: 

AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1938, AS 
AMENDED 


PART II—ADJUSTMENT OF QUOTAS AND ENFORCE- 
MENT 
General adjustment of quotas 

Sec. 371 (b). If the Secretary has rea- 
son to believe that, because of a national 
emergency or because of a material increase 
in export demand, any national acreage al- 
lotment of corn or any national marketing 
quota or acreage allotment for wheat, cot- 
ton, rice, peanuts, or tobacco should be 
increased or terminated, he shall cause an 
immediate investigation to be made to de- 
termine whether the increase or termination 
is necessary in order to effect the declared 
policy of this act or to meet such emergency 
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or increase in export demand. If, on the 
basis of such investigation, the Secretary 
finds that such increase or termination is 
necessary, he shall immediately proclaim 
such finding (and if he find an increase is 
necessary, the amount of the increase found 
by him to be necessary) and thereupon 
such quota or allotment shall be increased, 
or shall terminate, as the case may be. 


I am advised by legal experts in the 
Department of Agriculture and on the 
staff of the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, that the deter- 
mination as to whether there is a na- 
tional emergency requiring increased 
cotton allotments is up to the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

If there is an emergency sufficiently 
serious to suggest the calling of a spe- 
cial session of Congress to increase the 
production of cotton, then certainly 
there is every justification for the Secre- 
tary to invoke his authority under the 
section I have cited to increase the cotton 
allotment. 

Mr. President, there is no doubt in 
my mind that we are in an emergency 
situation. Our marines are ashore in 
Lebanon, in such great force as to out- 
number the entire army of that country 
itself. There has been American blood 
spilled on this foreign soil. There is no 
certain and immediate prospect that our 
marines will be withdrawn from Lebanon 
soon. We do not know what our com- 
mitments might be to support the British 
troops that are now present in Jordan. 

Furthermore, there are rumblings of 
renewed active military operations in the 
Formosa straits. There is grave danger 
that Red China may renew its attempts 
to occupy the Islands of Quemoy and 
Matsu, and possibly the Pescadores, or 
Formosa itself. 

I believe that in the world we live in 
today, the Secretary of Agriculture has 
a clear and immediate responsibility to 
act, to assure the Nation of an ample 
supply of cotton to meet any contin- 
gency that might arise. 

The 1959 cotton allotment, under 
present legislation, would be only 14.2 
million acres. The production of cotton 
that is expected from an acreage allot- 
ment of this size is only 10 million bales. 
The adequacy for our national security 
of a cotton crop of this size is up to the 
Secretary of Agriculture to determine. 

Mr. President, the responsibility un- 
der the law rests squarely upon Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson. 

I was interested to note in the New 
York Times this morning that the trad- 
ers in the commodity markets are betting 
on the inadequacy of this year’s and next 
year’s cotton crops to meet our national 
needs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article printed in the 
Recorp, at this point, as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of August 8, 

1958] 

COTTON ADVANCES BY 2 To 96 PornTs—HEAvV- 
IEST TRADING IN MONTHS LAID TO REPORTS 
Farm Britt Is DOOMED 
In one of the most active sessions in 

many months, cotton futures advanced 2 
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to 96 points on the New York Cotton Ex- 
change yesterday. The October and Decem- 
ber 1959 deliveries were strongest. 

The market opened with heavy trading, 
14 to 103 points higher. There was heavy 
buying of new October and new December 
by commission houses, shorts, and Wall 
Street houses. Memphis brokers and the 
South were heavy sellers. 

The buying was stimulated by reports from 
Washington that the farm bill was doomed 
for the present session of Congress. How- 
ver, some in the cotton trade had hopes 
that last minute stopgap legislation might 
permit a larger cotton acreage in 1959 than 
would be the case under the present farm 
laws. 

At the high of the day new October sold 
at 34.50 cents, compared with 33.23 cents 
on Wednesday, while December sold at 
34.30 cents, compared with 33.21 cents on 
Wednesday. The price of October in New 
Orleans started at 34.80 cents and plunged 
downward to 33.95 cents in a few days. 
The market was nervous all day. 

Cotton prices at the close yesterday were 
159 to 275 points above the futures market 
of a year ago. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
sharp increase in cotton futures prices 
and the heavy volume of trading, testi- 
fies to the judgment of market experts 
that there will be a shortage of cotton 
to meet the needs of our Nation in 1958 
and 1959. 

I repeat, Mr. President, that the re- 
sponsibility for seeing to it that we have 
sufficient cotton to meet the national 
dangers that might arise in the months 
and years ahead, rests squarely upon the 
Secretary of Agriculture. In my judg- 
ment, he must increase the cotton allot- 
ment under existing legislation in order 
to perform. this responsibility, placed 
upon him by law. 

I want to emphasize that I am in 
complete sympathy with the farmers 
who produce cotton for their livelihood. 
I am in favor of their having more ade- 
quate cotton allotments. I think it is 
in the national interest that cotton al- 
lotments be increased. 

But I want to make it clear where the 
responsibility lies. It rests upon the 
Secretary of Agriculture. It does not 
properly rest, in the present situation, 
upon the Congress. 

Congress, if it is called back into spe- 
cial session to adopt the legislation pro- 
posed by Secretary Benson, will in effect 
be subjected to the coercion of Secre- 
tary Benson’s unwillingness to assume 
the responsibility that has been placed 
upon him by law. 

The issue, under these circumstances, 
is that the Secretary of Agriculture, by 
refusing to meet his lawful responsibility 
to take action to assure the Nation of 
an adequate supply of cotton, is attempt- 
ing to coerce Congress to cut farm price 
levels and weaken the farm price support 
programs. 


SENATOR FULBRIGHT’S FOREIGN 
POLICY CRITIQUE 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, in this 
morning’s Washington Post and Times 
Herald, there appears an editorial en- 
titled “Where Blame Belongs.” It deals 
in laudatory terms with an address of 
a learned Member of the Senate, a dis- 
tinguished member of the Committee on 
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Foreign Relations, the able Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 

I commend our distinguished col- 
league for his thoughtful speech, which 
expressed the anxieties about foreign 
policy which weigh heavily on many 
thoughtful Americans these days. I 
commend, too, the Washington Post and 
Times Herald for the perception which 
it has shown in so promptly recognizing 
the significance of the speech. 

I know the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas meant to be helpful in 
making his address to the Senate on 
Wednesday. The address is critical of 
the conduct of foreign policy, but it is 
not partisan. I hope that it will not 
be the occasion for partisanship. I 
hope, rather, that it will serve as a basis 
for further constructive discussion of 
the state of our foreign relations. Few 
among us fail to recognize the need for 
such discussion. As the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas said in his ad- 
dress: 

We are in trouble, very deep trouble, re- 
gardless of what happens next in the Middle 
East. 


The primary problem of the Nation 
is to get out of that trouble. It will 
take much thought and discussion to 
solve that problem. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp the editorial 
from the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of August 8, entitled “Where 
Blame Belongs.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WHERE BLAME BELONGS 


Senator FULBRIGHT’s splendid foreign policy 
critique ought to be must reading in the 
White House as well as at top levels of the 
State Department. The Arkansas Senator 
has stated cogently and concisely the perilous 
fallacy in blaming others, principally the 
Communists, for the erosion of American in- 
fluence and prestige over the world. With 
the vacuum of affirmative leadership that 
exists in the administration, this sort of re- 
view by a responsible Member of the Senate 
takes on extra importance. 

Basically, Mr. FULBRIGHT suggests, we have 
adopted the dangerous habit of ascribing our 
troubles to Soviet conspiracy rather than to 
our own inadequacies. Our national policy 
does not yet indicate that we have fully 
digested the lesson of sputnik or of the unrest 
in Latin America; and our immediate re- 
action to the eruption in the Near East was 
to seek Communists under the bed. We 
have allowed ourselves to be identified in the 
eyes of the world as defenders of the status 
quo. As a general rule we have been eager 
to extend military aid to unpopular govern- 
ments if they mouthed the right anti-Com- 
munist slogans, but niggardly in economic 
assistance to neutral countries that did not 
parrot the line. 

This indictment of course can be over- 
drawn. The administration has shown more 
understanding recently of the role of neu- 
trals, as in the case of India; and there are 
signs of a change of attitude respecting Latin 
America. Moreover, it is difficult for a free 
government to move quickly to cope with the 
very real Communist inroads. Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT recognizes that Congress must accept 
a share of the blame. Properly, too, he rec- 
ognizes that not all the troubles started with 
this administration. In the case of our 
dead-end China policy, he takes note of the 
disastrous notion 10 years ago that money 
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poured into a corrupt government could save 
it from a revolution (taken over by the Com- 
munists) against an intolerable status quo. 

Nevertheless, in essence the indictment is 
valid. It is always easier to diagnose what 
has been wrong with past policy than to 
chart a better one, but understanding of the 
reasons behind this country’s predicament is 
imperative to improvement. There has been 
no dearth of positive suggestion. Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT himself advocates an overhaul of pol- 
icies toward Arab nationalism and Nasser, 
exploration of the possibilities of neutraliza- 
tion of the Near East and regional economic 
development, a review of the current ap- 
plicability of the Baghdad Pact and the 
Eisenhower Doctrine, and a new look at the 
absurdity of a Far Eastern policy which 
ignores the existence of 600 million Chinese 
on the mainland. 

It has become commonplace to put down 
misunderstandings of the United States 
abroad to inadequate information programs. 
The plain fact is that our public relations 
can be no better than our policies. Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT’s call is not for a scapegoat; it is 
for a renaissance of imagination and ideas 
which, if they exist in the administration, are 
not allowed to emerge from the top. Perhaps 
more prodding from Congress will be useful 
in rescuing foreign policy from its plight of 
immobilism. 


WEED CONTROL PROGRAMS ON 
FEDERAL LANDS 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, in the first 
session of this Congress, I introduced a 
proposal to allow State and local weed 
control authorities to carry out their 
weed control programs on Federal lands. 
On May 21 the Senate passed S. 3861 
which was the committee bill based on 
my original proposal, S. 672. That bill 
is still pending in the House Agriculture 
Committee, and the House of Repre- 
sentatives has not yet had the oppor- 
tunity to act on it. I hope that the 
House committee will see fit to report on 
this weed control bill so that it can have 
final Congressional action before this 
session adjourns. 

The control of noxious weeds is a na- 
tionwide problem involving the expendi- 
ture of over $5 million in the past fiscal 
year for research and eradication. In 
fact, since 1950 over $20 million has been 
spent in the United States in the fight 
against weeds. In my own State of Min- 
nesota over $100,000 is being spent each 
year in the administration of weed 
control programs. These expenditures 
for weed control represent an investment 
in our Nation’s productive future because 
it is estimated that the annual loss which 
can be attributed to noxious weeds is 
about $5 billion. Of that amount, $4 
billion represents loss to farmers’ crops 
and costs of weed eradication. About $1 
billion represents loss to the livestock 
industry. At the present time there are 
16 noxious plants poisonous to livestock 
in our Western States. 

In the August 2 issue of the Farmer 
magazine there appeared an article re- 
porting a weed control contest in Lyman 
County, S. Dak. The county weed board, 
the county extension office, and the busi- 
nessmen of Lyman County are awarding 
$5 to children who report the location 
of patches of certain types of trouble- 
some weeds. 
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I ask unanimous consent, Mr, Presi- 
dent, that this article be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks, 

A member of the editorial page staff 
of the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune, Mr. 
George L. Peterson, has also given rec- 
ognition to the weed control problem. 
His article which appeared in the August 
3 Minneapolis Sunday Tribune is very 
noteworthy, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. President, that this article also 
appear in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Farmer of August 2, 1958] 
WEED HUNT SPARKED BY $5 REWARD 

Noxious weeds are worth money in Lyman 
County, S. Dak. Youngsters are collecting 
$5 for finding new patches of five common 
troublemakers—Russian knapweed, leafy 
spurge, Canada thistle, sow thistle, and 
perennial peppergrass. 

Offering reward money for these weeds is 
part of a new, countywide noxious weed con- 
test inaugurated early this summer under 
the joint sponsorship of the weed board, ex- 
tension office, and businessmen of Lyman 
County. 

“The scheme is leading us to many weed 
patches in out-of-the-way areas that 
wouldn’t otherwise be found out in 5 or 
maybe 10 years,” says Tom Strachan, Lyman 
County extension agent and chairman of the 
weed board. 


BUSINESSMEN GIVE REWARDS 


Fifteen businessmen throughout the 
county each pledged $5 for reward money 
for weeds. The kitty might have been 
larger, but the first 15 businessmen con- 
tacted about the idea thought it was a good 
one. With a total of $75 in pledge money 
from the 15 merchants, the contest com- 
mittee decided to stop soliciting for the time 
being and get the weed hunt underway. 

All pregrade, grade or high school pupils 
in the county whose parents reside in the 
county are eligibe to collect the reward 
money. Most of the newly discovered weed 
patches in the county have been found by 
youngsters who hiked through the country- 
side on a determined hunt for weeds. Some 
new patches have been reported by young- 
sters who capitalized on someone else’s find. 
If a farmer discovers a new patch of noxious 
weeds on his farm, for example, he can relay 
the information to his or any other young- 
ster in the county, and they can collect a $5 
reward. 


YOUNGSTER CHOOSES DONOR 


To get the reward, the young weed detec- 
tives must pull several weeds from the new 
patch, and bring the sample to Mr. Strachan 
or any other member of the county weed 
board for examination. If it proves to be a 
sample of 1 of the 5 noxious weeds on the 
wanted list, the youngster is sent a letter 
which lists the businessmen who have 
pledged $5 for reward money. He then takes 
the letter to any one businessman on the list. 
Once a merchant has paid a $5 reward, his 
name is scratched from the list sent out by 
the weed board. 

The first reward winner in the contest was 
10-year-old Herbert Sundall, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Carl Sundall of Kennebec. He found 
and reported a patch of Canada thistle on his 
father’s farm. This new patch of noxious 
weeds and seven others in the county were 
brought to the attention of the county weed 
board the first 6 weeks of the contest. 

Mr. Strachan saw to it that the youngsters 
know what weeds to look for. He made up 
posters and had one placed in all rural and 
town schools in the county. The posters in- 
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clude pictures and data needed to quickly 
identify six commonly found noxious weeds. 
One weed on the poster—field bindweed 
(creeping jenny)—isn't eligible for reward 
money. “The county is full of creepers. The 
kids would run us bankrupt if we paid a re- 
ward for finding them,” says Mr. Strachan. 
At the start of the contest last May, 11 
known locations of noxious weed patches in 
the county were published in local newspa- 
pers. These patches and any others located 
within a radius of 80 rods aren’t eligible for 
the $5 reward. When anew patch of noxious 
weeds is found, the patch becomes the cen- 
ter of a new area. Any other patch or 
patches within 80 rods is ineligible for an ad- 
ditional reward. 
[From the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune of 
August 3, 1958] 


A FARM ON THE PRAIRIE: MAN STILL HASN'T 
CONQUERED WEEDS 
(By George L. Peterson) 

Like many a lad in this part of the 
country, my first farm job was pulling wild 
mustard out of grain fields. With its wide 
spread of yellow flowers, mustard is a showy 
weed which self-respecting farmers long 
have shunned as a badge of dishonor, a 
reflection upon their industriousness. 

But weeds no longer are a serious problem, 
I complacently dreamed last spring when 
dickering for a farm. Sprays and improved 
machines must surely have relegated the 
pestiferous plants to a minor role in the 
agricultural show. 

Alas. Now that I have a farm I discover 
the weed problem is, in some respects, worse 
than ever. My fields are golden with mus- 
tard bloom. The situation is the same all 
over Minnesota, reports Sig Bjerken, State 
weed supervisor. Rains last fall, which de- 
layed plowing until spring, may be respon~- 
sible. Mustard seed was brought to the 
surface at an opportune time for sprouting. 

In many corn and grain fields the mus- 
tard has been combated with weed killers. 
But the spray also would kill soybeans. So 
weed pullers are roaming the bean fields. 
At Jackson, Minn., a hundred boys show up 
each morning to help nearby farmers in 
their tug-of-war with the weeds. 

Some of the mustard already has gone 
to seed, Bjerken says, but much of it 
didn’t get going until the last cultivation. 
Thus there still is time to stop seed develop- 
ment and save moisture and fertility for the 
beans by uprooting the mustard. 

Mustard isn’t the only weed menace by 
any means. Canada thistle is the main vil- 
lian. In the Red River Valley sow thistle is 
a rough foe of good farming. East from 
St. Cloud hoary alyssum is on the loose. In 
southwestern Minnesota, cockle burrs are 
strong. Giant foxtail, which may grow 8 
feet tall in the corn, is gaining ground. 

The weeds, however, are up against grow- 
ing opposition. Weed killers are effective, 
particularly preemergent sprays which are 
spread on the rows to inhibit grassy weeds 
at the same time corn and soybeans are 
planted. Corn can be sprayed after the last 
cultivation to destroy broad-leafed weeds in 
the rows. 

The State weed supervisor has 10 district 
assistants. They work with the 87 county 
weed inspectors and the 6,000 local in- 
spectors. By law every township board also 
is a weed-control board. The 1957 legisla- 
ture recodified the weed laws and now every 
landowner or tenant is responsible for con- 
trolling noxious weeds on his property. 

Twelve-year-old Danny, who lives on our 
farm, and I tackled the mustard last week. 
The work is disarmingly easy—at first. The 
big plants are readily spotted and come out 
of the ground with little struggle. There's 
a great feeling satisfaction as the golden- 
blossomed octopus-like weeds are cleared 
from the rows. 
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But it’s work for boys. Or pigmies. Six- 
foot-two fellows like me have too much back 
to bend. 


HAWAII YOUTH SPACE SCIENCE 
CLUB 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the United 
States Army, private industry in Hawaii, 
and a group of public spirited individuals 
from Hawaii, with the support of the 
Honorable Gov. William F. Quinn, of 
Hawaii, have helped to organize the 
Hawaii Youth Space Science Club. 
This club numbers over 1,000 members, 
Many of their parents and schoolteach- 
ers are often present at their monthly 
meetings. 

This organization needs help—help in 
the form of training aids; help in the 
form of slides, film strips and motion 
pictures; help in the form of lecturers; 
help in the form of conducted tours; help 
in the form of reaction motor test stands 
and launching ranges; but, even more so, 
help in the form of instructors who will 
have the background and the incentive 
to assist the youth of Hawaii. 

All of this help could easily be made 
available to this organization in Hawaii, 
as well as to similar organizations in the 
States. 

Space and facilities are available with 
training aids and paid caretakers and 
instructors at hand in the Reserve 
training centers of our Reserve forces 
and National Guard forces. All of this 
represents an investment of billions of 
dollars, and this investment could be 
made to pay the American people a far 
greater return on their investment, 

What would be more logical than to 
give the taxpayer an extra dividend—one 
that would contribute directly to our 
national defense and, at the same time, 
help us to maintain, as President Eisen- 
hower recently said, world technological 
leadership? 

Gov. William F. Quinn, of Hawaii, is 
helping the youth of Hawaii by providing 
classrooms and a static test ground area 
site and by assigning a National Guard 
officer to assist them. 

This is the first instance of a chief 
executive placing such facilities at the 
disposal of these groups and shows 
Hawaii's deep interest in national affairs. 

But, this is our problem, too. Why 
can we not help Hawaii's organization 
and the hundreds of similar amateur 
rocketry organizations which have sprung 
up all over the country? 

As I have previously outlined in the 
Senate on March 19, April 3, and again 
on July 18, 1958, all that is needed is 
a policy statement to the effect that 
first, each Reserve unit and Reserve in- 
dividual be authorized and encouraged 
to assist in prescience training of young 
people insofar as this does not interfere 
with the primary duties of the Reserve 
forces, and that second, Reserve credit 
will be authorized for this work. 

I urge, now, that the Secretary of De- 
fense immediately authorize this credit 
for the Reserve forces of Hawaii as a 
pilot group and that we continue to 
watch Hawaii as an example that will 
materially affect our national survival. 

I ask unanimous consent that my let- 
ter to the Secretary of Defense be printed 
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in the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 7, 1958. 
The Honorable Nem H. MCELROY, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR MR. SECRETARY: This will refer 
to my previous communications on military 
assistance to civilian groups interested in 
youth science training, and my remarks in 
the Senate on this subject. 

I haye commended your issuance of DOD 
Directive 5410.9, June 25, 1958, to authorize 
such assistance. 

Now I invite your attention to the pioneer 
work of the Hawaii Youth Space Science 
Club, aided by the United States Army, in- 
dustries, and the Hawaiian government. 
Goy. William F. Quinn has provided class- 
rooms and a static test ground, and has as- 
signed a National Guard officer. 

My feeling is that, with the help available 
under your directive, this can be a full- 
scale test of a program that can be applied 
State by State on the mainland. 

It is my belief that Reserve personnel and 
facilities can be of especial value in this 
urgent undertaking. The taxpayers will get 
extra dividends from their multi-billion- 
dollar investment in the Reserves, now yield- 
ing a poor return. 

Accordingly, I urge that you issue a policy 
statement to the effect that: (1) Each Re- 
serve unit and Reserve individual be author- 
ized and encouraged to assist in prescience 
training of young people, insofar as this 
does not interfere with the primary duties 
of the Reserves, and (2) Reserve credit be 
authorized for this work. 

I urge that you authorize Reserve credit 
immediately for the Hawaiian experiment 
so action can go forward next month as the 
young people start their new school year. 

With kindest personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp J. THYE, 
United States Senator. 


THE SITUATION IN THE MIDDLE 
EAST 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
recent weeks the daily newspapers, 
radio and television stations, weekly 
magazines and journals have been filled 
with interesting information and 
thoughtful articles and statements about 
the Middle East. The American people 
have been subjected to what in college 
slang is called a cramming course on the 
Middle East—its problems, its chal- 
lenges, and American foreign policy in 
this area. 

We Americans seem to be addicted to 
putting off our homework to prepare for 
the hour of examination and perform- 
ance until the very last minute. Some 
have called this peculiar trait of our 
Nation—government by crisis. This 
has certainly been true of recent years. 

Time after time our Nation seems to 
be on the brink of a great disaster. For- 
tunately to date we have not fallen off 
the precipice into the chasm of catas- 
trophy and destruction. But, we have 
come close and our Secretary of State 
has even attempted to make a positive 
asset of “going to the brink” as one of 
the fine arts of diplomacy. 

The August 7 issue of the Reporter 
magazine, one of the most thoughtful 
and constructive journals of our time, 
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has properly described the present inter- 
national situation by the caption 
“Touching Bottom in the Middle East.” 

I was given the opportunity and privi- 
lege of contributing an article to this 
special issue. I attempted to trace his- 
torically the chronology of some of the 
developments in the Middle East since 
1948. I have called for a thorough ex- 
amination of our policy and a program 
of useful guidelines for the future. It 
has been my view for some time that any 
effective foreign policy on the part of 
the United States relating to the Middle 
East should be accomplished through 
the facilities of and under the auspices 
of the United Nations. 

It is, to my mind, futile and danger- 
ous for our Nation to pursue a go-it- 
alone course in the Middle East—a 
course of action which we have followed 
particularly since 1954. 

One of the obvious facts and develop- 
ments in the Middle East is the rise of 
Arab nationalism. A nationalistic spirit 
which demands much more than eco- 
nomic development. Indeed demands 
political recognition and the acceptance 
on the part of the West that any form 
of intervention or domination will be 
bitterly resisted. 

Nationalism as a psychological, polit- 
ical, and emotional force is neither good 
nor bad. It depends on the course of ac- 
tion that it takes and the objectives that 
it seeks. Nationalism exploited by con- 
spirators, demagogs, and dictators—and 
we have seen that in the Middle East— 
becomes a violent and dangerous force. 

Nationalism thwarted and submerged 
by feudalistic and corrupt regimes—and 
we have seen that, too—generally breaks 
through this crust of corruption and re- 
acts with a violent explosion and revolu- 
tion. 

Both of these manifestations we have 
seen in the Middle East. But national- 
ism that is directed and charted into 
channels of political freedom and self- 
determination, economic progress, and 
human betterment represents a construc- 
tive and positive force to be sought and 
nourished. 

It is this third possibility of national- 
ism that we should encourage. And this 
can best be done through a great interna- 
tional institution such as the United 
Nations—a political institution where all 
nations are equal, where the new and the 
old, the big and the little, have one vote 
each, and must share in the responsibility 
of maintaining international law and 
order. 

It is in the United Nations that the 
new and often underdeveloped nations 
find equality and acceptance. Itisin the 
United Nations where the leaders and 
statesmen of the less powerful countries 
are able to make a great contribution to 
the cause of peace and justice. 

It is in the United Nations where power 
is tempered with reason and diplomacy 
with justice. 

It is for these reasons and others that 
I have believed that American foreign 
policy should be ever more directed to- 
ward the fulfillment of its objectives 
through United Nations’ agencies and in- 
strumentalities. 

Mr. Max Ascoli, editor of the Reporter 
magazine, in the lead editorial of the 
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August 7 issue, entitled “The Worst Yet,” 
had this to say: 

In the world of the United Nations condi- 
tions have come into existence which make 
a new dimension of democracy—democracy 
in international affairs—not only conceivable 
but actual. * * * 

The small nations too, no matter how im- 
probable some of them may be, have a role to 
play—witness the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. 


Strange as it may seem, our Nation, 
which did more than any other to give 
birth to the United Nations, has hesi- 
tated to use properly the opportunities 
that the United Nations affords a democ- 
racy in the conduct of foreign policy. 

I am hopeful that in the special emer- 
gency session of the General Assembly 
we will utilize the opportunity for the 
promulgation of a policy which will 
merit the consideration and the respect 
of all freedom-loving people. 

Regrettably, we seem addicted to the 
diplomatic standards and procedures of a 
half century ago, the diplomacy of alli- 
ances and treaties, and power politics, 
yes, even gunboat diplomacy—when in 
fact the world has experienced another 
revolution—the awakening of more than 
a billion people in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America, who are no longer will- 
ing to be treated as colonials or the 
white man’s burden. 

They seek their place in the sun. 
They seek a posiiton of political and 
social status. They seek freedom and 
independence at any cost or means. 

Ruthless, brutal Soviet power may 
momentarily deny the Poles, the Hun- 
garians, and others the realization of 
their national freedom. But the price 
that the Soviet pays for maintaining 
its empire of 20th century imperialism 
is the willingness to destroy, to kill, to 
murder, or to suppress, without regard 
to any public opinion within the Soviet 
itself or the world at large. 

Such a policy cannot be pursued by 
freemen and democratic nations. It is 
a violation and contradiction of every- 
thing in which we believe, of our very 
way of life, and of the principles upon 
which our social and political structure 
are based. 

Therefore, we must seek a new type 
of diplomacy. The diplomacy of coop- 
eration with and assisting the moral 
and healthy decision of self-determina- 
tion and political freedom. Diplomacy 
of the good works of peace, building, 
constructing, and creating a healthy 
and just social order. 

The diplomacy of building, designing, 
and establishing a structure of interna- 
tional law and order that can be pro- 
tected and enforced by a strengthened 
United Nations. 

It was with these convictions and be- 
liefs as my guideline and standard that 
I have attempted to evaluate some as- 
pects of American foreign policy in re- 
cent years. 

The article entitled “A Chronology of 
Failure,” describes what I believe has 
been the result of our foreign policy 
efforts to date in the Middle East. But 
more is expected of us than merely to 
point to the mistakes of the past. The 
review of the past is important because 
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of the lessons we can learn for the future. 
Therefore, I have attempted to outline 
a series of constructive proposals which 
I believe can be the basis of a sound 
Middle East policy. I have made refer- 
ence to these proposals several times— 
and as recently as Tuesday, August 5, 
1958, in my address to the Senate on the 
special session of the U. N. General 
Assembly. 

I have advanced these proposals again 
and again over the past 3 years—par- 
ticularly the proposal for a Middle East 
development agency—a United Nations 
economic development agency, and a 
United Nations permanent police force. 
These are two basic essentials of any 
effective policy for the Mid-East. 

It is gratifying to me to see I have 
broader acceptance of these suggestions. 
I am particularly gratified with editorial 
support of the editors of Life magazine 
in a recent issue in an editorial entitled 
“A Plan To Make Sense in the Middle 
East.” It is this very plan that I pro- 
posed and outlined in my address to the 
Overseas Press Club, December 1957, 
while I was serving as a United States 
delegate to the U. N. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A CHRONOLOGY OF FAILURE 
(By Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, of 
Minnesota) 

The landing of the marines in Lebanon has 
produced some of the sharpest criticism from 
our friends that we have so far had to face 
in the postwar world. Succeeding develop- 
ments and the passage of time will decide the 
final score of the debits and credits it has 
earned us. But whatever the end result 
there is no mistaking the fact that it was an 
act of desperation capping 7 years in which 
we groped for a policy without ever succeed- 
ing in producing one. 

Perhaps the best that can be said of the 
recent developments in Lebanon and Iraq 
is that they promise to force a clarification 
of United States policy in the Middle East. 
Until now there has not been a single state 
in the Middle East that knew what, if any- 
thing, we were going to do. The American 
people themselves were no better informed. 
As late as June 25, the Defense Department 
came out against intervention in Lebanon 
with United States military force and the 
idea, it appeared, was dropped. Yet now we 
are in Lebanon and our immediate preoccu- 
pation is how to get out of it. 

The landings were at best a unilateral 
stopgap measure to stave off disaster and 
give us time to explore more durable solu- 
tions. They may even give us for a short 
period of time a stronger bargaining position 
vis-a-vis the Soviet Union in negotiations for 
neutralizing the Middle East, but we will be 
lucky indeed if they provide even this ad- 
vantage. For the rest, our margin of error 
in the Middle East is now exhausted. 

The record of error itself is appalling. 
Ever since the end of the Second World War, 
United States policy has persisted in ignor- 
ing or underestimating the two great politi- 
cal realities of the Middle East: a genuine 
desire for neutrality in the struggle between 
East and West and a newly aroused passion 
for Arab unity. These represent the condi- 
tions which in Arab eyes are absolutely es- 
sential to achieving the aims of the revolu- 
tion now sweeping the Middle East: social 
and economic betterment and full-fledged 
responsible membership in today’s world. 

In my June 1957 report to the Senate, 
following my visit to the Middle East as 
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chairman of the subcommittee on affairs in 
that area, I listed several additional realities: 

“1. The masses of the Middle East are in 
revolt against poverty, serfdom, ignorance, 
and disease. These problems are region- 
wide. 

“2. Since its 1955 arms agreement with 
Egypt, the Soviet Union has been in the 
Middle East waging an all-out campaign of 
subversion with arms, propaganda, com- 
mercial missions, military technicians, and 
agents of every kind. 

“3. The legitimate aspirations of the Arab 
peoples are being diverted and exploited by 
Nasser and by the Communists into a xeno- 
phobia which fixes responsibility for every 
ill, fancied or real, on the imperialism of the 
West. 

“4. The Arab refugee problem and the 
lack of Arab-Israeli peace are being ex- 
ploited by the Communists to their own 
advantage. 

“5. The influence both of Nasser and of 
the Communists reaches out across national 
boundaries and over the heads of govern- 
ment to infect millions of people, with the 
result that the security of every Arab regime 
depends on the support of its army.” 

In that 1957 report I went on to say that 
the: “Only realistic basis for an effective 
American policy toward the Middle East is 
one which rests on the following assump- 
tions: 

“1. That Israel is an integral part of the 
region and is there to stay; 

“2. That the 1949 armistice boundaries 
constitute inviolable political boundaries 
subject to change only by the joint agree- 
ment of the states concerned; 

“3. That resettlement in Arab lands, with 
compensation for property left in Israel, is 
in fact the only effective and realistic way 
of solving the Arab refugee problem; 

“4. That the stability and security of the 
region demand an early settlement of the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. * * * 

“By moving simultaneously toward re- 
gional development and social progress, to- 
ward a final disposition of the refugee prob- 
lem and toward a directly negotiated Arab- 
Israeli peace, we can make our position un- 
equivocably clear. 

“When we have done that, we will be bet- 
ter understood, and more respected by the 
people of the Middle East.” 


THE BROTHERLY KREMLIN 


Yet for the last several years we ignored or 
underestimated these factors. Toying with 
military pacts and military aid, we have 
contributed to division rather than to unity 
and to economic anarchy rather than to eco- 
nomic cooperation. We have had our eyes 
fixed not on the Middle East but on the Soviet 
Union, on whose back doorstep we were 
playing our dangerous game. We said to the 
Arab countries “those who are not with us 
are against us,” while Soviet spokesmen were 
saying “those who are not against us are 
with us.” Everywhere in the Middle East 
we have preferred “firm allies” to friendly 
states. 

At a recent conference in Cairo one of the 
Soviet delegates set forth the Kremlin’s 
contrasting Middle East policy in the fol- 
lowing words: “We do not ask you to par- 
ticipate in any blocs, reshuffle your govern- 
ments or change your domestic or foreign 
policy. We are ready to help you as brother 
helps brother. * * * Tell us what you need 
and we will help you and send, according to 
our economic capabilities, money needed in 
the form of loans or aid * * * to build for 
you institutions for industry, education, and 
hospitals * * +» 

Propaganda? Of course. But how effec- 
tive and how uncomfortably like the pro- 
gram we ourselves might have initiated had 
we been more concerned with people and 
less with military pacts and hardware. 

As Americans, we should spend no time 
in recrimination, We should proceed at 
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once to a thorough examination of our 
policy to date. We should aim to find not 
culprits but useful guidelines for the future. 

A false analogy with NATO furnished 
much of the background. On October 13, 
1951, the United States, Great Britain, 
France, and Turkey (the latter about to be- 
come a member of NATO) presented to 
Egypt the plan for a Middle East Defense 
Organization. Egypt was to be an equal 
partner in the defense of the area against 
Communist aggression. The reply was im- 
mediate and unequivocal. Even the cor- 
rupt and cynical Farouk-Nahas Pasha 
regime, then in its last months, declined to 
accept an arrangement that would perpetu- 
ate the presence of the British in Suez. 

Despite this rebuff from Egypt, then as 
now the bellwether of Arab opinion, the 
Western Powers presented the plan to the 
other Arab states. A cabinet crisis ensued 
in Syria; the government fell and a military 
dictator, Adib Shishekly, took over on No- 
vember 29, 1951. Although he was basically 
friendly to the West, he followed, until he 
was overthrown by those even more in- 
transigent, a policy of nonalinement with 
the West. 

Under the Republican administration Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles made a 
trip to the area in the spring of 1953. In 
a speech to the American people on June 1, 
1953, he said, among other things: 

“There is a vague desire to have a collec- 
tive security system. But no such system 
can be imposed from without. It should 
be designed and grow from within out of a 
sense of common destiny and common dan- 
ger.” 

The next year a serious attempt was made 
to come to some sort of terms with the new 
Arab nationalism. Farouk and Nahas Pasha 
had gone, and a young army officer, Gamal 
Abdel Nasser, was prime minister. The Brit- 
ish, partly under pressure from Washington, 
agreed to revise the terms under which they 
controlled the Suez Canal by means of a 
vast military base there. 

American mediation was no doubt rein- 
forced by the fact that President Eisen- 
hower, on July 15, 1954, promised the Presi- 
dent of Egypt that the United States would 
enter into “firm commitments” with the 
former on economic and military assistance 
if Egypt could arrive at a satisfactory dis- 
position of the Suez base. 

When in the fall of 1954 the British agreed 
to withdraw all military personnel from 
Suez, the United States was under obliga- 
tion to take up the slack and to explore 
further the commitments it had promised 
to Egypt. For a short time, in fact, a kind 
of carefree honeymoon prevailed between 
the State Department and Nasser. This at- 
titude was widely reflected in the American 
press. Nasser was described as a thor- 
oughly dedicated and undictatorial ruler, 
and his regime was called the best gov- 
ernment Egypt has ever had in its history. 

We had helped the young Egyptian leader 
to take one major step toward national in- 
tegrity and independence. We were pre- 
pared, it seemed, to help him further. 

But with the myopia and vacillation char- 
acteristic of our Middle East policy through- 
out we were actually preparing at the same 
time a major setback to Nasser and his dream 
of Arab unity. On February 24, 1955, after 
weeks of preliminary talks, largely inspired 
by Mr. Dulles a pact of mutual cooperation 
was signed at Baghdad between Iraq and 
Turkey. A brief document, it did not men- 
tion the danger of Communist aggression 
but it was generally realized that these were 
the beginnings of an anti-Communist bloc 
in the Middle East itself—one that might cor- 
respond to the kind of local defense system 
Dulles had envisaged in his 1953 speech. 


A PACT FOR WHOM? 


What Mr. Dulles overlooked or chose te 
ignore was the fact that Iraq (the only Arab 
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state among the final adherents of the pact) 
was also Egypt’s chief rival for leadership 
of the Arab world, an oil-rich nation, a 
traditional ally of Britain which since 1930 
had been controlled more often than not by 
Nuri es Said, Nasser’s bitterest enemy in the 
Middle East. Egypt lost no time in launch- 
ing vituperative attacks against the pact over 
Radio Cairo. 

When the British Government adhered to 
the Baghdad Pact a few months later, most 
Arabs were convinced that the charges of 
Radio Cairo were really true: that the pact 
was not Middle Eastern in its inspiration or 
purpose, but rather a backhanded way of 
perpetuating old imperialist interests and 
keeping the Arab world divided against it- 
self. When the United States Government in 
turn established political and military 
liaison with the pact members in Baghdad, 
Egypt and its friends saw further confirma- 
tion of their suspicions and further reason 
to seek additional arms for themselves. 

Even Jordan, Britain's loyal ally and ward, 
was not prepared to defy the storm of Arab 
resentment. Despite strong British pressure, 
the Prime Minister, a longtime friend of the 
West, declined to sign the pact and resigned. 
The succeeding cabinet, favorable to the 
alliance, quickly fell before violent demon- 
strations throughout Jordan. 

Outbreaks continued into 1956, and even- 
tually led to the dismissal on March 2 of Sir 
John Glubb, trainer and commander of the 
crack Arab Legion, Jordan's army. However, 
this step did not appease the antipact forces 
and early in April, 1957, King Hussein—with 
the United States 6th Fleet standing by— 
had to put down an attempt against the 
monarchy. Even then, however, he declined 
to associate himself and his Government 
with the Baghdad Pact. 

Our own Government, meanwhile, having 
sponsored the pact refused to join it. We 
could, of course, make a case of sorts for be- 
ing in it. We could have made a far better 
case for being out of it. But we could hardly 
make a convincing case for being a non-dues- 
porog, honorary, card-carrying member of 

three committees of the pact. Yet that is 
exactly what we did. 

This is not the place to go into the whole 
Suez controversy. But one of our own acts 
which ee precipitate the crisis calls for 
comment, 

During 1955—when courtship of Nasser 
was still the order of the day—the United 
States and the World Bank had made a 
pretty firm offer to help Nasser build his 
high Aswan Dam on the Nile. Suddenly, 
on July 19, 1956, Dulles withdrew the offer 
with the clear intention of punishing Nasser 
in the eyes of the world for making a deal 
with the Soviet Union to obtain the arms 
which we had refused to sell him. The rea- 
sons given were two: that Egypt had reached 
no agreement with the Sudan on use of Nile 
water (there had been none when we made 
the offer); and that the Egyptian economy 
was not in such good shape as it had been. 
In fact, the Egyptian economy continued, in 
its international aspects, to rely on barter 
deals for its cotton. The World Bank stated 
on July 23 that its offer of $200 million for 
the dam had been contingent on United 
States aid and so had lapsed. 

Nasser retaliated by nationalizing the Suez 
Canal Co. on July 26 and the sorry events 
of that fall are now history. 

In the dramatic atmosphere that prevailed 
after Suez, when the times cried out for a 
general attack upon the deep social and eco- 
nomic ills of the Middle East, the admin- 
istration could only produce the so-called 
Eisenhower doctrine. This was simply an- 
other plan of a primarily military character. 
The administration frankly presented the 
doctrine on January 5, 1957, as a stopgap 
measure and promised a broader, more com- 
prehensive program to follow it. No pro- 
gram appeared. 
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In the face of ample evidence that the 
real dangers lay in regional rivalries, faction- 
alism, and poverty, the doctrine provided 
for armed United States intervention in the 
Middle East at the request of any state in 
the area threatened with overt armed ag- 
gression from any nation controlled by in- 
ternational communism. It also tied the 
development of economic strength in the 
Middle East to contingencies of a military 
nature. Here again we ignored the regional 
desire for neutrality and sought firm allies. 

Only Lebanon, among the Arab States, 
immediately supported the doctrine—though 
even that country later expressed grave 
qualms about it. With the refusal of Jor- 
dan, Saudi Arabia, and Iraq—our key sup- 
porters in the area—to accept the doctrine, 
our Government undertook a foolhardy at- 
tempt to isolate Nasser and his supporters 
and to establish a rival center of Arab power. 

To this end we placed our reliance on 
King Saud, of Saudi Arabia, to be the leader 
and mediator of the Arab world. The choice 
of this feudal monarch who had himself 
helped to finance anti-Western propaganda 
in Jordan, Syria, and Lebanon could hardly 
have been more ill-advised. His efforts to 
mediate the Jordan crisis in the spring of 
1957 and the Turkish-Syrian crisis in the 
fall of that year met with complete failure 
and served only to contribute to the cur- 
tailment of his power in his own country 
and to the ascendancy of his more cautious 
and neutralist-minded brother, Crown Prince 
Faisal. 

The rest of the story has been told in 
recent headlines: In Lebanon a popular 
revolt against the government and leaders 
of our choice; in Iraq the assassination of 
our strongest Arab friends and the advent 
of a government pledged to neutralism. 
The subsequent landings of United States 
Marines in Lebanon and of British para- 
troopers in Jordan underscored, for the ben- 
efit of the world’s press, the total bank- 
ruptcy of our policy in the Middle East. 


FIVE PROPOSALS 


Out of this dismal record of failure, a 
few hard facts emerge. No matter where 
or how we seek to work out a new policy 
for the Middle East, whether in the United 
Nations or out of it—and I believe it should 
be in it—we may be certain that it will 
not be effective unless it is based on a clear 
recognition of the basic realities of the 
region. 

It is equally certain that we cannot solve 
or help to solve the problems of the Middle 
East by means of bilateral arrangements 
with individual states in the area. The stra- 
tegic location and the oil resources of the 
region will of course remain vitally import- 
ant to our NATO allies. But today the 
Middle East has become a problem of deepest 
concern to the whole world. Our aims and 
the means we use to attain them must shift 
accordingly. 

The only effective alternative to Commu- 
nist domination or unbridled Nasserism is 
a regionally organized situation of positive 
neutrality. There are five specific steps we 
could take to set in motion this new ap- 
proach to the Middle East and its problems. 
All of them could profitably be undertaken 
within the framework of the United Nations. 

We should seek the creation of a perma- 
nent United Nations police force. We 
should initiate and persevere in proposals 
at the United Nations to place UNEF on a 
continuing expanded basis. 

As part of this expanded UNEF we should 
consider proposing a pilot project, an open- 
skies aerial- and ground-inspection system 
over the border areas of all the Arab states 
and of Israel. Since many of these govern- 
ments supported the 1955 United Nations 
resolution giving priority to these proposals 
on a wider scale, these same governments 
might be asked to assist in the reduction of 
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tensions in their own areas, as well as help 
promote the usefulness of this concept for 
disarmament negotiations generally by ac- 
cepting such a United Nations inspection 
system. 

We should initiate proposals to end the 
arms race in the Middle East by an effective 
embargo against any shipments of arms 
other than those made under United Nations 
auspices. To this end, we should seek the 
establishment by the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly of a special commission on 
arms traffic, which would be charged with 
responsibility for proposing early recommen- 
dations on regulating all flow of non-United 
Nations arms material into that region and 
inside that region. 

We should propose the establishment of 
a Middle East good-offices commission. Its 
purpose would be to reduce tensions in the 
Middle East by promoting direct negotia- 
tions between the current antagonists and 
mediating among them if direct negotiations 
proved to be impossible. The commission 
should be specifically charged with unre- 
mitting exploration of the possibility of nego- 
tiations on the central problems of deter- 
mination of boundaries, resettlement of Arab 
refugees from Israel and of Jewish refugees 
from Egypt and Syria, and the conclusion of 
treaties of peace. 

We should seek to break the stalemate of 
inertia and blockade by promoting dynamic 
projects to help raise living standards, 
strengthen economies, and encourage orderly 
social progress in the Middle East. We 
should reaffirm our interest and support for 
long-term regional economic development 
programs broad enough to encompass multi- 
national river-development projects. We 
should take the initiative in the United Na- 
tions in proposing a Middle East Develop- 
ment Agency as an administering body for 
the mutual pooling of capital and technical 
aid in the region. 

A year and a half ago, when I first put for- 
ward these same proposals, I called them 
sound and practicable. Today I call them 
imperative. 


PROPOSED MEDAL FOR DISTIN- 
GUISHED CIVILIAN ACHIEVE- 
MENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, an 
editorial in the August 2, 1958, St. Paul 
Dispatch emphasized the importance of 
making provision for a medal for dis- 
tinguished civilian achievement. I have 
introduced a bill—S, 3698—to accomplish 
this purpose. In the other House a 
similar bill was introduced by Repre- 
sentative THompson, H. R. 488. ‘This 
bill has been passed by the House, and 
has been referred to the Senate Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. I real- 
ize the tremendous workload which that 
committee has been carrying in recent 
weeks, and I know how heavy a burden 
has been borne by the very distinguished 
chairman, the senior Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL]. Therefore, I am par- 
ticularly grateful that he has agreed to 
bring before his committee this fine bill 
which is a companion of my own bill, 
S. 3698. 

Mr. President, the great deeds and 
achievements for our Nation by Amer- 
icans who are not in uniform deserve 
equally well the honors and decorations 
which a grateful Nation rightly bestows 
on the great military figures who have 
fought in the defense of their country. 

Mr. President, the House of Repre- 
sentatives has sent this bill to the Senate 
for the second time, and I feel very 
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strongly that it should be given favorable 
consideration. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recor an editorial entitled “A Govern- 
ment Medal for Civilian Achievement?” 
published in the St. Paul Dispatch of 
August 2, 1958. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A GOVERNMENT MEDAL FOR CIVILIAN 
ACHIEVEMENT? 

Should the United States authorize a 
Government medal for distinguished civil- 
ian achievement, similar to military medals 
by the Government and private or organiza- 
tional awards for exceptional valor or great 
public service? President Eisenhower sug- 
gested the creation of such a medal in his 
annual messages to Congress in 1955 and 
1956. 

The House passed a bill the other day 
providing for such official recognition of 
prominent civilian achievement, though 
there was some challenge to it. The name 
of Samuel Insull, former Chicago patron 
of the arts and backer of grand opera, was 
brought into the debate. Representative 
Gross of Iowa, was horrified by the possi- 
bility that Insull would be posthumously 
eligible for an award, for his civic benefac- 
tions, although his financial empire crashed 
about him and he was for a time in self- 
imposed exile from his country. 

The medal approved by the House would 
not carry any monetary award. Since scores 
of Americans receive medals and honors, 
ranging from Carnegie hero medals to hon- 
orary doctors of philosophy, every year, the 
Government medal might well represent a 
special distinction, a gift from the people for 
service to them. 


DEATH OF MAJ. HAL MARTIN, 
UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
it was with deep regret that I learned of 
the untimely death of Maj. Hal Martin, 
of the United States Air Force. This 
very personable and capable young of- 
ficer, who served until recently in the Air 
Force directorate of legislative liaison, 
had many friends in the Congress. He 
was not only an excellent pilot, but an 
efficient liaison officer as well. 

But it is not his pilot proficiency and 
his liaison excellence that I shall re- 
member most. Rather it was his attitude 
about true unification of the armed serv- 
ices. He was fiercely devoted to the Air 
Force, but he put his country ahead of 
his branch of the armed services. 

In a colorful style, which his contem- 
poraries will never forget, he expressed 
his desire for realistic unification 
through one uniform for all branches of 
the services by saying: 

My job is to serve my country. I don’t 
care if it is in a medium blue uniform, a 
dark blue uniform, a brown uniform, a green 
uniform—or even a purple uniform. 


Mr. President, I shall always remember 
Major Martin for his purple uniform 
attitude. It is one that we need very 
much throughout all of our armed serv- 
ices. In these crucial times when we 
need maximum unification, we can ill 
afford to lose men like Maj. Hal Martin, 
who put his country’s national defense 
ahead of his deep devotion to his own 
service, 
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ADDITIONAL FEDERAL JUDGES 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, at this 
time of year, when we are toting up the 
things which are “musts” before we ad- 
journ, I call the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that one of the big “musts” 
is to increase the number of judges in 
the Federal courts so as to relieve the 
congestion of dockets which now plagues 
those courts. 

The Attorney General has estimated 
that if the number of judges were in- 
creased by the number specified in the 
House bill, namely, 46, or by the number 
specified in the Senate bill, which it is 
expected will be before the Senate next 
week, namely, 47, the Federal courts 
within 2 or 3 years will be able to reduce 
the delay in the trial of civil cases to 
the normal 6 months. 

In the State of New York and in other 
areas, efforts have been made to relieve 
court congestion, but we have always 
come up to a realization that the funda- 
mental cure is more judges. No mat- 
ter what is done to improve court pro- 
cedure, it is manpower which is needed 
to do the job. 

Our country literally is a country of 
the law. I remember the aphorism of 
Mr. Justice Holmes who, when a lawyer 
appeared before him and said he was 
in a court of justice, corrected the lawyer 
by saying that he was in a court of law. 
In order to apply the law, capable judges 
are needed—and we need a sufficient 
number of them. Obviously, the pro- 
posed legislation is designed for that 
purpose. 

There is every hope and expectation 
that the other body will act very shortly. 
Its committee has reported a bill, and 
according to press reports, the Speaker 
of the House has indicated that he looks 
favorably upon action at this session. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks an article en- 
titled “Bill for 46 New Judgeships Gains 
on Hill,” published in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of today, August 
8, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BILL FOR 46 NEw JUDGESHIPS GAINS ON HILL 
(By Richard L. Lyons) 

A long-dormant bill creating 46 Federal 
judgeships to reduce choking congestion in 
the courts is picking up momentum in Con- 
gress. Supporters think they have a good 
chance to pass it this session. 

In the last week the judiciary committees 
of both Houses have sent to the floor bills 
similar in the number of judges but differing 
in allocating them. 

Biggest boost for the bill came yesterday 
when House Speaker Sam RAYBURN gave the 
House Judiciary Committee a green light to 
ask the Rules Committee to clear it for floor 
action. The Senate Judiciary Committee 
will decide next week whether the Senate 
will act on its bill. 

The judgeship bill has been urgently 
pushed by judges, lawyers, and the Justice 
Department as the only way to solve the 
critical and increasing problem of court 
congestion. 

It has been 4 years since Congress created 
any new Federal judgeships and 3 years 
since the Judicial Conference of the United 
States started fighting for the present bill. 
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The conference consists of the senior Federal 
Judges and is the closest the judiciary comes 
to having an official voice. 

The delay has been due in part to the lack 
of a high pressure judicial lobby, and in part 
to the fact that a Democratic Congress is in 
no hurry to create jobs for a Republican 
administration to fill. 

But President Eisenhower has indicated 
he would not limit his appointment to Re- 
publicans, and if Democrats do as well as 
they expect in the November elections they 
would have a Senate majority to keep an 
eye on appointments through confirmation 
power. 

Pressure for passage of the bill has 
mounted this year from all parts of the legal 
profession. It was a major topic at a Jus- 
tice Department conference attended by 
Congressmen early this summer. Federal 
judges have buttonholed Congressmen to 
urge action. The American Bar Association 
has talked it up. 

Attorney General William P. Rogers dis- 
cussed the problem in a nationwide televi- 
sion interview. He received a lot of sym- 
pathetic mail from voters who were involved 
in drawn-out law suits and couldn't afford 
to wait years to collect damages. Presum- 
ably Congressmen got the same mail. 

The House bill would increase the number 
of Federal trial judges by nearly 17 percent. 
Rogers said it would permit the courts to 
cut trial delay of civil cases to a normal 6 
months within 2 or 3 years. Civil cases 
cause most of the problem. The relatively 
few criminal cases are tried much faster. 

The House bill would give one-third of 
its 46 judges to half a dozen of the most 
crowded big-city courts. 

The Senate bill would take 7 of those 
judgeships away from the courts in New 
York, Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh and 
spread them over 7 States which now have 
only 1 Federal judge. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate has passed some of the individual 
bills for judgeships in various States and 
districts; but now we need to make an 
omnibus approach, and the bills now in 
the two Houses are omnibus judgeship 
bills. That is the real way in which to 
deal with this problem. 

As a lawyer of trial experience myself, 
I feel that I have a special responsibility 
to urge upon the Senate the prime im- 
portance of this matter, in the interest 
of our domestic well-being and of the 
progress of the law in our country. 
Therefore, I hope the Senate will act 
upon an omnibus judgeship bill before 
Congress adjourns. 


UNJUSTIFIED CRITICISMS OF OUR 
FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr, President, this 
morning I read in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the foreign affairs speech of the 
able Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT]; and a few minutes ago 
I listened to the speech made by 
the able Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY]. 

Again, I wish to call attention to the 
fact that I believe that, under existing 
world conditions, and at this time, when 
we are working out the Middle East sit- 
uation, and are about to participate in 
a meeting of the United Nations, it is 
dangerous to criticize our Nation and the 
steps our leadership takes. 

I say again that I happen to know 
that the Russians repeat to their people 
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every criticism Senators or other high 
officials of our Government make of the 
Government of this country. All such 
criticisms are repeated over the Russian 
radio and television and in Russian 
newspapers, all of which are entirely 
under the control of the Government of 
Russia. 

Mr. President, I am not opposed to 
criticism; criticism often is most helpful. 
I think we should call to the attention 
of our President and the Secretary of 
State any good ideas we may have about 
improving the relationships of our coun- 
try with the rest of the world. But, I 
repeat that I question the advisability at 
this particular time, of criticism of the 
United States and what it does. 

If I thought such criticism would be 
helpful at this time, I would not object 
to it. However, I cannot help but be- 
lieve that it is harmful at this time to 
our people and our Government, and also 
to the rest of the world. 

The two speeches to which I refer left 
the inference that our country is doing 
wrong and is not cooperating with the 
United Nations and the other interna- 
tional organizations. 

However, Mr. President, the record 
shows clearly that our country is coop- 
erating with the United Nations. The 
United States pays more than one-third 
of the total cost of operating the United 
Nations. The United States is cooperat- 
ing with NATO, SEATO, and the other 
international organizations. The United 
States was the organizer of the Inter- 
national Bank and Monetary Fund, and 
the United States is providing practi- 
cally all the funds used by that insti- 
tution. 

The United States has its own Export- 
Import Bank, which is lending to coun- 
tries and to peoples throughout the world 
literally billions of dollars. Through the 
Marshall plan, ECA, and other organ- 
izations, our country furnishes literally 
billions and billions of dollars to other 
countries. The United States is sup- 
porting South Korea to the extent of 
many millions of dollars. The United 
States is supporting Formosa. In the 
same way, I could refer to countries all 
around the world. 

So I do not believe anyone is justi- 
fied in criticizing the United States—for 
instance, by saying that the United 
States fails to cooperate with the rest 
of the world and fails to furnish funds 
to other countries, 

Today we hear many references to 
backward countries, and it is said that 
they should maintain their independ- 
ence. I have no quarrel with such state- 
ments. Certainly those countries are 
entitled to their independence and to 
participate in the United Nations. But 
my point is that they do participate in 
the United Nations. 

The United States is the only Nation 
in the world that has cooperated, and 
is cooperating, with all the other nations 
of the world, in that our country has 
supplied to the International Bank funds 
which have gone, in the form of loans, to 
other countries throughout the world. 
Our money has been used, through the 
Export-Import Bank, to make loans to 
many other countries. 
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The only reason why some countries 
are poor or backward is that they do 
not have sufficient funds, industrial pro- 
duction, and jobs for their people. 
Therefore, Mr. President, our country 
should be praised for the fact that it 
has provided loans and grants of liter- 
ally billions upon billions of dollars, for 
the purpose of creating jobs, building 
factories, and doing other worthwhile 
things for the less-fortunate countries. 
The United States has done that all 
around the world. 

However, after listening to some of 
the speeches made from time to time 
in the Senate Chamber, one would think 
our country was scarcely doing anything 
in the international field. 

On the other hand, many persons say 
our country has done too much in the 
international field. Many Senators and 
Members of the House of Representatives 
constantly criticize our Government for 
giving and loaning many billions of dol- 
lars to the other countries of the world. 

Mr. President, the fact of the matter 
is that we have created a debt which 
now amounts to almost $280 billion, as 
the result of our efforts to raise the 
standard of living of the people of the 
United States and likewise to help the 
other countries of the world. Taxes in 
the United States, in terms of the total 
in dollars, are greater than those in 
any other nation in the world. Cer- 
tainly the United States has cooperated, 
and is continuing to cooperate. 

So I deny the accuracy of statements 
to the effect that our country has not 
cooperated. I deny the accuracy of 
statements to the effect that our country 
has not been, and does not continue to 
be, a supporter, 100 percent of the 
United Nations. I deny the accuracy 
of all statements of that sort, because 
there is no truth in them, 

I have felt that our country did too 
much in that direction; and in the past 
I have criticized—as have many 
others—our Government for that. 

But at the present time, I sense, from 
speeches I hear, articles I read in news- 
papers and magazines, and statements I 
hear on the radio and television, that 
today many persons in the United States 
are criticizing our country and our 
Government because, so they say, it has 
not done enough. 

Mr. President, the fact is that our 
country has done about as much as its 
resources permit, for I do not think any- 
one would say that the existing public 
debt of approximately $280 billion 
should be increased very much. How- 
ever, it is necessary that it be increased 
to some extent; and, in that connec- 
tion, it is necessary that the debt limit 
be raised. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I cannot 
subscribe to the views of those who take 
the position that our country should be 
criticized. Certainly, Senators should 
not say that the United States fails to 
cooperate with the other nations. The 
Senate voted, by an almost unanimous 
vote, for the so-called Eisenhower Mid- 
dle East policy, which is to the effect 
that if the duly constituted government 
of a nation in that area asks for help 
from the United States, help will be 
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forthcoming. Congress voted in favor of 
that policy. 

Thus it is that our troops are now in 
Lebanon, where they were sent at the 
request of the Government of Lebanon. 
The United States will withdraw those 
troops from Lebanon as soon as the 
United Nations takes over. 

After all, Mr. President, what is so 
unusual about having United States 
troops in Lebanon, at the request of the 
Government of Lebanon, when for many 
years the United States has had troops 
and permanent bases in Spain, England, 
France, West Germany, Italy, Greece, 
Turkey, Saudi Arabia, Formosa, South 
Korea, and Japan? 

What is so unusual about moving 
troops into one other country, when we 
have them in so many other countries, at 
the request of those countries, and in 
agreement with them? We moved ten 
or twelve thousand men into Lebanon at 
the request of the Lebanese Government, 
under a law enacted by the Congress, 
under what is known as the Eisenhower 
Mid-East policy. What is so unusual 
about it? I do not know. Perhaps we 
are going to establish a permanent base 
in Lebanon, as we have in England, West 
Germany, France, and other countries. 
Maybe we ought to have a permanent 
base there. I do not know. Maybe we 
will have one there. Maybe the Leb- 
anese Government would like us to es- 
tablish a permanent base there and 
maintain troops there, as we have troops 
and 3 or 4 airbases in Turkey, which is 
just west of Lebanon. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am sure the Senator 
from Indiana does not want to leave the 
impression that the United States is 
planning a permanent military base in 
Lebanon, because we have already 
promised to have our troops leave Leb- 
anon as soon as the Lebanese Govern- 
ment so requests, 

Mr. CAPEHART. No, I do not want 
to leave such an impression. What I 
said was we have troops in many other 
countries. We have permanent bases 
there. Therefore, why should it be so 
unusual to move troops into Lebanon? 

Mr. AIKEN. I know the interpreta- 
tion of what the Senator said by Mem- 
bers on the floor would be correct. How- 
ever, What Senators say on the floor is 
sometimes subject to misinterpretation 
outside the Senate, incidental, acci- 
dental, or otherwise, 

Mr. CAPEHART. I appreciate the 
Senator's remarks, because I am not ad- 
vocating that we establish a permanent 
base. I am not saying we are going to 
do so. I simply say we have put neces- 
Sary troops and bases in many other 
countries; therefore it would not be un- 
usual for us to move troops into and es- 
tablish either a permanent or tempo- 
rary base in Lebanon. We have done so 
in other countries, at the request of those 
countries, and with their consent, and 
they have been perfectly happy to have 
us do so. 

I do not propose to go along with the 
philosophy of some persons, or their 
thinking at the moment, that our coun- 
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try is all wrong; that every move we 
make is wrong; and that we are to blame 
for the situation which has arisen. It 
is said we have no Mid-East policy. I 
think we have a Mid-East policy. The 
policy is to maintain the independence of 
the existing countries in that area, to 
help them develop, to improve their 
standard of living, and to help them 
maintain their boundary lines. We are 
not trying to dictate what kind of gov- 
ernment should be established in those 
countries. The best evidence of that is 
United States recognition of the new gov- 
ernment of Iraq, as almost every other 
country of the world has recognized the 
new government. We are not trying 
to do anything except maintain the 
sovereignty and independence of coun- 
tries in the Mid-East. That includes all 
of them. 

I think that is our policy. I think it 
is our policy throughout the world. We 
are not going to sit idly by and see 
Russia take over any more countries and 
dominate them, as Russia has dominated 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, and many other coun- 
tries. We are not going to do it. We 
have served notice that we will not per- 
mit it. We adopted that policy when 
the Formosa policy was approved by 
Congress. It is the law of the land. Con- 
gress laid down a policy with respect to 
Formosa, and Members of Congress al- 
most unanimously, if not unanimously, 
voted for it. 

A few years ago Congress established 
a policy, and the Congress voted for it 
almost unanimously. The President is 
following out what the Congress, through 
legislation, told him to do—namely, to 
maintain the sovereignty of those coun- 
tries as it now exists, and even to use 
troops if the duly elected governments 
of those countries ask us to do so. We 
are doing what we are doing in coopera- 
tion with the United Nations. 

At 3 o’clock today a meeting will start 
in the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, which means every member of 
the United Nations, the small countries 
as well as the large ones, will partici- 
pate. We are happy to have them do so. 

I call attention to the fact that it is 
all right to say that those countries 
should participate in the United Nations, 
and I am in favor of their participating; 
but up to the present time, when it has 
come to paying the bill, when the time 
has arrived to pick up the check, it has 
been the United States that has had to 
pick up the check. Iam not complaining 
about it, but I do not think we ought to 
be criticized as a government and have 
the criticism broadcast throughout the 
world by the- radio stations of Russia 
that the United States has done noth- 
ing and that the United States is re- 
sponsible for the present situation, be- 
cause it is not true. 

In every instance we have picked 
the check. In all the aid organizatio: 
and activities throughout the world we 
have picked up at least the major por- 
tion of the check. We picked up the ma- 
jor portion of the check for the Korean 
war. It was the United States that sent 
troops into Lebanon to maintain order 
in the Middle East. It is the United 
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States that has put up money for the In- 
ternational Bank and the Monetary 
Fund. The United States is paying one- 
third of the total cost of operating the 
United Nations. 

I could go on and on. No one could 
successfully contradict what I am say- 
ing. Therefore, I do not think we ought 
to be criticized. I do not think the Pres- 
ident of the United States ought to be 
criticized, There are many people in the 
United States who think we have done 
too much and that we have wasted too 
much money and that we have gone too 
far in the things we have endeavored to 
do. In the past I have been one who 
thought that way. 

A moment ago the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] 
spoke about the idea of a development 
corporation for the Middle East. I think 
it is a good idea. I have been in favor 
of it for years. I offered such a plan as 
a substitute for the Marshall plan back 
in 1946. I proposed that there be es- 
tablished at that time what I called 
branches of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation in large countries and a 
bank to aid a number of smaller coun- 
tries. I offered such a plan as a sub- 
stitute for the Marshall plan. I think 
I received 29 votes in favor of it. I think 
that was the correct way to handle the 
Marshall plan. 

I have no quarrel at all with the idea 
of a development corporation for the 
Middle East, into which corporation 
the United States would put X amount 
of money and other nations would put 
X amount of money, so that various 
countries could-borrow money from the 
development corporation to develop 
their resources. I think the idea has 
merit. I think it is a much better plan 
than the one we have been using. Mere- 
ly because I believe in it and consider it 
to be a better way to handle foreign aid, 
I seen no reason why I or anybody else 
should criticize our Government to the 
point of saying that it is doing very little 
and that it is wrong. 

I again want to say—and then I shall 
sit down—that our competitor, Russia, 
who is stirring up trouble all over the 
world, wherever she can find one man or 
group of men, or one nation, or one mi- 
nority which is unhappy or dissatisfied, 
rushes in with a big smile and says, “I 
am your friend. The United States is 
all wrong.” When we say “No,” the So- 
viet rushes in and says, “Yes.” She 
rushes in with a big smile. That is the 
method Russia is using to compete with 
us 


They are doing it all over the world. 
They are doing it in the United States, 
wherever there is an individual or a 
group of individuals or a minority group 
which feels there is mistreatment in the 
United States. When they find such 
they rush in with a big smile to say, “We 
are your friends. Our kind and type of 
government is what you need. If you 
had our kind and type of government 
you would not be mistreated; you would 
be all right.” They do not tell them 
how, but they just talk along those lines. 
They are doing that all over the world. 
They are doing it in every country in the 
world. They are going to continue to 
do it. 
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Therefore, I personally think we ought 
to be very careful in what we say, so 
that we do not give comfort to the Rus- 
sians and so that we do not give them 
ammunition which they can use with 
our own people and with other people. 
We ought to criticize, yes. We ought to 
change our policies when they are 
proved wrong, yes. If we have what we 
think are good ideas, we ought to sit 
down with the President and the Secre- 
tary of State and present them. 

There are times when-we can criti- 
cize openly. But I question whether 
that time is when we are faced with 
such a situation as prevails in the Mid- 
East at the moment, when it is coming 
before the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, when there is talk about 
a summit conference, and so forth. 

I am not criticizing anybody particu- 
larly. That is not the purpose of my 
rising today. Asa member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, as one 
who was in Russia last year, as one who 
has studied this problem for many years, 
and as one who has been critical in the 
past of many things we have done, I 
simply want to say I think the time has 
arrived when we ought to start praising 
our system of government and ought to 
start praising our leadership and talk- 
ing about the good things we have done. 

We should correct our mistakes, yes, 
but we should not put ammunition in the 
guns of our mortal enemies, 


STREAMLINING THE BUDGET 
SYSTEM 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
at the conclusion of these remarks a 
sampling of editorials dealing with the 
bill recently passed by the Senate to 
streamline our budget system. This 
bill was recently granted a rule by the 
House which will make it possible to 
have it considered by the other body 
before adjournment. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Butte (Mont.) Post of July 14, 
1958] 


CONGRESSIONAL INERTIA THREATENS HUGE 
SAVING 

A bill which would save taxpayers $2 bil- 
lion to $5 billion annually by modernizing 
the Federal budget system is stalled in red- 
tape and may die in the final weeks of 
Congress. 

Warning of the situation is sounded by 
the Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
Report. 

A year ago the reform, proposed by the 
Hoover Commission for Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government, was 
killed by parliamentary delays in the House. 
This year it is held up by similar delays in 
the Senate. 

The committee for the Hoover report for 
weeks has been trying to muster Congres- 
sional support to bring the measure to the 
floor but has been unsuccessful. With the 
session nearing a close, it warns that action 
must be taken shortly, or the proposal will 
be lost in the legislative pileup. 

The budget and accounting bill grew out 
of bipartisan studies under task forces di- 
rected by former President Hoover. For 
more than 8 years his Commission searched 
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for means of eliminating duplication, over- 
lapping and waste in the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The first Hoover Commission, named by 
President Truman in 1947, made 275 recom- 
mendations. Two hundred were put into law 
with an estimated savings of $7 billion. 

The second Commission, named by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in 1953, made 314 recom- 
mendations by the time it expired in 1955. 
Only 30 of the 314 recommendations have 
been enacted into law. 

The budget bill is one of the most impor- 
tant of the reforms still pending. Among 
other things it would require executive 
budget and Congressional appropriations to 
be figured in terms of estimated annual ac- 
erued expenditures—that is, on the cost of 
goods and services to be received during a 
given fiscal year. Certain long-term ex- 
penditures would be exempted. 

However, it would be impossible for agen- 
cies and departments to build up backlogs of 
funds as they have been doing. Some like 
the Defense Department, have built up re- 
serves of as much as $50 billion, These are 
funds Congress can’t call back. 

Supporters of the reform measure contend 
that it would save as much as $500 million 
a year, if it reduced the multibillion dollar 
leakage by as much as 1 percent. 

Senator Harry E. Byrd, Democrat, of Vir- 
ginia, longtime champion of governmental 
economy, estimated that the budgetary re- 
form would save as much as $5.5 billion. 
Others placed the savings as a minimum of 
$2 billion. Senator JOHN KENNEDY, Demo- 
crat, of Massachusetts, champion of the 
measure, contends that it would increase 
Congressional control over expenditures and 
insure great economy. 

With the Federal Government going $3 
Dillion in the red in the fiscal year which 
ended June 30, and facing a deficit of approx- 
imately $8 billion in -the current budget 
which began July 1, the necessity for cutting 
spending is apparent. Yet, unless the com- 
mittee for the Hoover report is able to mus- 
ter enough public pressure to break the Con- 
gressional lethargy, this prospective tre- 
mendous saving will be lost through inaction. 


[From the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 
Times of August 1, 1958] 
For BETTER BUDGETING 

Important budget reform legislation, rec- 
ommended by the Hoover Commission and 
approved by both Houses of Congress, is in 
danger of defeat at this session because 
minor differences in House and Senate ver- 
sions have not been ironed out. 

The measure, generally referred to as the 
accrued expenditures bill, would revise ap- 
propriations procedure in Congress to pre- 
vent Federal departments and agencies from 
accumulating vast reserve funds, which now 
total some $70 billion. 

Under the accrued expenditures plan Con- 
gress would hold tighter rein on Federal 
spending by making appropriations for 1 
year only. Sums not spent during that pe- 
riod would revert to Congress for reappropri- 
TaN or could be used for tax or debt reduc- 

on, 

The bill—cosponsored by Democratic Sen- 
ators KENNEDY, of Massachusetts, and BYRD, 
of Virginia, and Republican Senator PAYNE, 
of Maine—was passed in the Senate by voice 
vote in June 1957. The House approved a 
similar measure 311 to 87 on March 6 of this 
year. 

On July 21, the Senate Appropriations 
Committee approved the House bill with a 
few amendments, and this measure was 
passed by the Senate 68 to 6 yesterday. It 
now goes back to the House for concurrence 
on the amendments. 

In view of the fact that an overwhelming 
majority of the Members of Congress favor 
the accrued expenditures bill, as shown by 
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the Senate and House votes, they should 
make certain that final enactment is 
achieved before adjournment so reforms in 
Federal budgeting practices can be put into 
effect without further delay. 
[From the San Francisco Examiner of 
August 5, 1958] 
SAVINGS FOR You 

The kind of good news that doesn't make 
big headlines but affects everyone’s pocket 
is the Senate passage of the Kennedy bill 
for budgeting on a basis of accrued annual 
expenditure. 

This is a streamlined budget system under 
which Government agencies can ask for only 
the money needed during the current year 
and must return any funds unspent that 
year to the Treasury. 

The effect will be to take the razzle-dazzle 
out of budgets and help Congress to keep 
down the costs you pay in taxes. 

Former President Hoover made this one 
of his key recommendations for cutting Fed- 
eral waste, and the Hearst newspapers have 
vigorously supported it, 

There is every expectation that the Ken- 
nedy bill will get House agreement and be 
made into law before this session of Con- 
gress closes, That will be a break for the 
taxpayer. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Javits in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have listened with attention and interest 
to the remarks of the able Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART]. 

I must say it would be very pleasing 
and satisfying if everyone in the world— 
in fact, if the majority in the world— 
could look upon the American foreign 
policy as being as effective, as generous, 
and as constructive as the Senator from 
Indiana has painted it: -I am sure the 
motivation behind our foreign policy is 
good. Iam sure the purposes are peace, 
justice, and freedom. I am sure those 
who conduct our foreign policy try hard 
to make those policy objectives come 
true. 

But, Mr. President, the world of today 
is not one which is quite as willing to ac- 
cept the value judgments we make of our 
own efforts as we ourselves seem to be 
willing to accept. 

I was intrigued by the suggestion of 
the Senator from Indiana that we should 
not criticize, because this is a difficult 
hour. Mr. President, criticism simply 
for the sake of criticism is indeed to be 
frowned upon. Carping criticism, with 
no constructive approach or proposal, 
lends little or nothing to public under- 
standing. I would accept that kind of 
admonition. If there is merely criticism 
to be partisan, criticism to be critical, or 
criticism to obstruct, then indeed criti- 
cism is damaging. 

I might cite, however, that the same 
kind of deep concern did not exist in 
these halls all the time. I recall bitter 
criticism of our action in Korea as “Mr. 
Truman’s war,” while men were dying 
on the battlefield. I recall speech after 
speech in the Senate by men who 
thought they were better generals than 
those in command of our troops, judg- 
ing, at least, by their proposals as to how 
the war should be fought. I can recall 
the most vituperative and vitriolic con- 
demnation of our action in Korea even 
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as men died by the thousands—where 
was the Senator’s complaint about criti- 
cism, then? 

But one wrong, of course, does not jus- 
tify another, and I shall not be guilty of 
that. 

I have said that this is no time for re- 
criminations. I spoke my piece about 
what should happen in the Middle East 
prior to the intervention in Lebanon. I 
asked on the 26th day of June 1958, that 
we move in the General Assembly and 
in the Security Council for a United Na- 
tions police force for Lebanon. I said 
that we had an obligation to Lebanon 
and that we ought to try to fulfill the 
obligation through the international 
So alge if that were humanly pos- 
sible. 

Mr. President, it is an interesting thing 
to me to note, while we are being ad- 
monished in the Senate not to be criti- 
cai of the administration, editors, and 
publishers, who have long supported the 
administration, today, out of patriotic 
duty, out of love of country over love of 
party, and out of respect for the Nation 
more than partisan support for an indi- 
vidual in public office, are speaking up. 
I have in my hand an editorial from Life 
magazine of 2 weeks ago. The lead edi- 
torial is “A Plan To Make Sense in the 
Middle East.” 

It is surely fair to say that Mr. Luce, 
the publisher of Life magazine, has been 
a supporter of this administration. His 
very distinguished wife was one of our 
great Ambassadors who did a wonderful 
job. But Mr. Luce, or at least his editor, 
has this to say: - 


A clear conscience— 


That is a reference to the motivations 
of our foreign policy, to which the Sena- 
tor from Indiana has alluded. I repeat: 

A clear conscience, however, does not let 
Americans off the hook. It leaves us still to 
repair the omissions of a Middle East policy 
that has staggered around like a lost camel 
for 10 critical years. 


Then, Mr. President, the editorial goes 
on for a full page to outline not only 
criticism, but much more importantly, 3 
constructive proposals—yes, 3 propo- 
sals—which have been advanced again 
and again on the floor of the Senate by 
Members of this Chamber. They are 
three proposals which I believe should 
have been embraced by the Government 
of the United States. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] has performed a patriotic 
service second to none by pointing out 
the inadequacies, the limitations, and 
the weaknesses not only in the substance 
of our foreign policy but in its execu- 
tion. The time is at hand, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for a thorough, objective reexami- 
nation not only of what has happened in 
foreign policy, but, more importantly, 
an examination of the question, Where 
do we go from here? 

I believe a Member of the Senate has 
a right to ask—and in fact the duty to 
ask—what, if any, plans have we for the 
United Nations General Assembly. We 
are now going to a special session of the 
General Assembly. Are we merely go- 
ing to have an argument with the Soviet 
Union, Are we merely going to act 
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like boys in the back lot who say, “You're 
one, too”? Are we merely going to have 
a display of vituperative debate to prove 
to the world that the Soviets are tyrants, 
to again prove to the world that the So- 
viets are conducting a conspiratorial ac- 
tivity, and that the Soviets enjoy the 
confusion and disorder which prevail in 
many parts of the world, and profit 
therefrom? 

We do not need to prove those things. 
Exery reasonable person knows them. 
If our effort at the United Nations is 
merely to show that the Soviet Union is 
governed by dictators, and that its pol- 
icies are inimical to the legitimate inter- 
ests of people who wish to be free, then, 
indeed, our case and our cause is a futile 
one. This is not diplomacy, it is adoles- 
cent debate. 

I am asking what we are going to pro- 
pose at the United Nations. What is 
our program, and what is our policy? 
Day after day in the Foreign Relations 
Committee, in the briefing sessions, we 
have been told, as Senators know, that 
our policy is inadequate, that we must do 
something else. Day after day we have 
been told that we do not know how we 
are going to get our troops out of Leb- 
anon, but that we want to get them out. 

Day after day we are told that there 
is trouble coming in other areas. For 
example—and I said Wednesday, so it 
is no great secret—the state of Jordan 
is in dire trouble and may not long sur- 
vive. The sheikdom of Kuwait is in dire 
trouble. Then there is Saudi Arabia, 
Libya, and others—they too face an un- 
certain future. 

What are our policies? What hap- 
pens to the British if they lose their 
interests in Kuwait. oil revenues that 
bring 300 million pounds sterling into 
the Bank of England. This capital is 
vital to the British. 

It is the patriotic duty of responsible 
citizens and Senators alike to discuss 
constructively, thoughtfully, and hope- 
fully what our foreign policy can be 
and should be. Some of us have said— 
as did the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]—that we 
have a tendency all too often to blame 
everything that goes wrong on the Com- 
munists. That admonition was long 
overdue. Indeed, we have a tendency 
to lay all our troubles at one doorstep, 
To be sure, the Communist conspiracy 
is the source of much trouble, but not 
necessarily all of it. 

To take one example which was cited 
today, when the Iraqi revolt took place, 
it was condemned as being a Communist 
conspiracy. Only 3% weeks later it is 
now viewed by the administration as an 
indigenous revolution. We have recog- 
nized the new Government. The morn- 
ing newspapers tell of the plans of the 
Government for the expansion of pri- 
vate enterprise, the expansion of certain 
welfare activities for its people, land re- 
form, and other things. What kind of 
consistency is this. It reveals a weak- 
ness and uncertainty that is very dam- 
aging to our prestige. 

We have been told that we are in 
Lebanon because of the Eisenhower 
Doctrine. We are not. There is no 
member of the executive department 
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who agrees with the Senator from 
Indiana that we are in Lebanon be- 
cause of the Eisenhower Doctrine. The 
Eisenhower doctrine does not apply to 
Lebanon in this instance. The Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State have 
said it does not apply. There was no 
Communist control of a government or 
Communist attack—both being require- 
ments for action under the doctrine. 

We are in Lebanon because of a per- 
sonal commitment by the President of 
the United States to the President of 
Lebanon, relating to the territorial in- 
tegrity of that country. 

That is a matter of testimony and not 
a matter of conjecture. My colleagues 
know that I speak the truth. 

I have heard today from the Senator 
from Indiana how cooperative we are. 
Indeed, we have been cooperative. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. May I continue? 

We pay one-third of the cost of the 
United Nations, says the Senator from 
Indiana. That is very true. We pay a 
large share of the military costs of 
NATO. That is true. We have taken 
the lead in the World Bank. We have 
taken the lead in SEATO. We have 
taken the lead in NATO. We took the 
lead in the creation of the United Na- 
tions. 

So what does this prove. We are talk- 
ing about what more can be done that 
should be done, and what should have 
been done that we did not do. Some- 
thing has gone wrong. We are in dire 
trouble. 

This is not a matter of castigating 
anyone. The situation concerns every- 
one. The life of every person is at stake. 
The fate of the Republic and the Free 
World alliance is at stake. 

I point out that in other parliaments 
there has been very serious debate. In 
the Bundestag in Germany the halls 
have been ringing with caustic debate. 
In the House of Commons of Great 
Britain there has been open discussion 
and debate, and great difference of 
opinion. The same is true of the Scan- 
dinavian countries, and of Japan. In 
every country in the world there has 
been at least some difference of opinion, 
not only as to our foreign policy, but 
their own foreign policy, Free people 
do, at times, disagree. The right to dis- 
sent is a privilege of a free society and 
at times a moral obligation. 

Bipartisanship does not mean being 
blind to reality. Bipartisanship does 
not mean slavish adherence to the folly 
and the mistakes of those who lead. Bi- 
partisanship means at least constructive 
thought and contribution in an effort 
to design policies that are workable and 
effective, stronger and better. 

I voted for the Eisenhower Doctrine. 
I voted for the SEATO Treaty. I voted 
for the treaty with Formosa. My record 
of bipartisan participation in behalf 
of what I felt were some of the signifi- 
cant developments in foreign policy will 
stand careful scrutiny, but I reserve the 
right to disagree. 

Nor is it so much a question of what 
we have done as how we have done it. 
It is not so much sins of commission that 
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plague us today, but rather sins of omis- 
sion. The Secretary of State himself 
said, when the Middle East doctrine was 
before us 2 years ago, that it was a stop- 
gap. He then went on to tell the Joint 
Committee before which he testified that 
a new comprehensive program would be 
developed for the Middle East. I sub- 
mit that none has been developed. 

The recommendations of the United 
States Senate for a United Nations police 
force were ignored. The argument of 
the State Department in support of its 
refusal to act upon the recommendation 
to plead that case in the United Nations 
was based upon the assertion that it 
was ‘‘too expensive.” 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] so reported to the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations. The 
Senator from Alabama wrote to every 
member of the United States delegation 
in the United Nations, and to the State 
Department, urging that the action of 
the Senate in recommending a perma- 
nent United Nations police force be 
heeded. Again there was no action. 

There have been those of us who pro- 
posed to the State Department the de- 
sirability of the creation of a United 
Nations Middle East economic develop- 
ment agency, which now seems to be 
gaining support. What was the response 
last year? “No; we will do it bilaterally. 
We will not do it through a multilateral 
agency.” 

Yes there are plenty of things to be 
critical about, but in the process there 
are suggestions which can be made. 
Have my colleagues forgotten the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Montana 
(Mr, Mansrietp] for an Arms Traffic 
Commission in the United Nations, 
which suggestion was added to the Mu- 
tual Security Act as a recommendation 
2 years ago? Have our colleagues for- 
gotten the suggestions which have been 
made for a modified, open-skies pilot 
project over the Middle East, and a mod- 
ified type of regional disarmament? 
These, too, were rejected by the admin- 
istration. 

These suggestions have been made 
again and again. All we are saying is 
that when we find ourselves in a critical 
situation such as that which now exists, 
we should seek not merely to out-debate 
the Soviets, not merely to expose Nasser, 
not merely to prove to the world for the 
thousandth time that Soviet communism 
is a tyrannical dictatorship, but rather, 
to prove that we understand the world 
in which we live, to prove to the world 
that we understand the political and 
social forces which are at work, and that 
we are prepared to give them a sense of 
direction into healthy, constructive 
paths. 

That is what the argument is about. 
The time is late. We would have been 
better citizens and Senators had we been 
debating these issues a year ago and 2 
years ago, particularly after the Suez 
crisis. 

We started to debate Mid-East policy 
after the Suez crisis. Then we were 
led to believe that the answer was the 
Middle East doctrine, which now its own 
authors admit is not applicable to the 
present crisis, and which the Secretary 
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of State himself says fails to meet the 
threat of indirect aggression. I call to 
the attention of my colleagues the fact 
that our Government now says that the 
problem in the Middle East today is not 
overt aggression, but, rather, indirect ag- 
gression. So now we find that a year 
and a half ago we had again been given 
political tranquilizers. 

Mr. President, when someone says 
now that perhaps we ought to take an- 
other look, and perhaps we ought to see 
whether what we are doing is right, we 
are told, “This is no time to be critical.” 
When we suggest that this would be a 
good time to see if we are doing the 
right thing in connection with the oil 
contracts, to see if more generous set- 
tlements could not be made, or whether 
we should not look into the use of a 
UN emergency police force, or the set- 
tlement of the refugee situation, we 
are told, “You are rocking the boat.” 
We are told, “This is no time for argu- 
ments.” To stifle honest debate is to 
strangle constructive action. 

I insist that this is the time for 
thoughtful and constructive and positive 
arguments. I believe this is the time for 
a reexamination of our relationship with 
other nations in the area of the Middle 
East. It is time to find out whether 
there is any way out of the situation 
short of the use of troops and military 
intervention. I believe there is. 

I can say with a clear conscience that 
for the past 3 years I have made con- 
structive suggestions, both before the 
American people and in the Senate. I 
have made what I considered to be 
thoughtful suggestions. I find now that 
a great many of them are being en- 
dorsed by people who only a short time 
ago would have nothing whatever to do 
with them, 

I spoke to the Italian Foreign office 
when I was in Italy. I knew of their 
interest in a multilateral economic de- 
velopment program. It is no secret that 
other nations also had something to 
contribute to the solution of these prob- 
lems. 

I say again, as I said earlier, that we 
have insisted on using our own methods 
and money, instead of seeking the help 
of others, particularly in connection 
with the great economic development 
cooperation. We have insisted on using 
our own fleet, alone, rather than urging 
the use of a United Nations police 
force, about which we could do some- 
thing. Then too, we have insisted on 
pretending at times that some of these 
problems really did exist. We have felt 
that if we were friendly with Israel, we 
could not be friendly with the Arab 
countries; that if we were friendly with 
the Arab countries, we could not be 
friends with Israel. I can say we can be 
friends of both. It is time to reassure 
our friend, the State of Israel. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to agree 
in part with the Senator from Minnesota, 
and disagree in small part with him. 
Perhaps we can come to a fruitful con- 
clusion on this matter. 
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I believe this is a time to criticize. 
I could not agree with the Senator more 
completely about that. I think this is 
the time to discuss the weaknesses in our 
policies, which have been shown. I be- 
lieve this is also the time to show resolu- 
tion on the question of our landing 
troops in Lebanon. That was one way 
of getting going. We should take ad- 
vantage—and this is my point—of the 
resolution which was shown by the land- 
ings in Lebanon. We should remember 
that there is also a third party involved. 
First, there is the administration. I 
agree that it is subject to a great deal of 
criticism. Secondly, there is ourselves. 
We too are subject to some criticism. 
The third party, of course, is the Ameri- 
can people, the taxpayers, from whom we 
get many letters. We must remember 
that they have their own problems, too, 
which they must solve. We must realize 
that if we are to be a power in the world 
for peace, we must also be ready to run 
risks, and that when we are willing to 
spend our treasure, we must sometimes 
also spend blood. If we can communi- 
cate to the American people the sense 
of resolution which was shown by the 
landings in Lebanon, then we can take 
the criticisms and put them to tremen- 
dous use. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In the article I 
placed in the Recorp entitled “‘Chro- 
nology of Failure,” I did not limit myself 
merely to a criticism of the past 6 years. 
I started 10 years ago. I pointed out 
what I thought were weaknesses in our 
foreign policy. There is no need for fur- 
ther recrimination. The question is, 
“Where now?” 

As the Senator himself has raised the 
question in previous discussions, “What 
about Jordan?” What, if any, plans do 
we have for the Sheikdom of Kuwait? 
What about Libya? That country is 
being infiltrated every day. We have 
vast military installations and a great 
responsibility there. What about our 
friends in Ethiopia? What about 
Ghana? What about Morocco? What 
about Tunisia? Do we have a coordi- 
nated program and policy for these 
areas? Ifso, what is it? 

I am of the opinion that there is a 
great deal for us to build on and to work 
on. Ido not believe that the whole world 
is collapsing. What men like Bourguiba 
of Tunisia want to know and what the 
leaders in Morocco and other leaders in 
that area of the world want to know is 
more than assurances of our military 
strength; they want to know what is our 
course of direction. What do we have 
in mind for Africa and Asia? 

I say we are headed for trouble in 
Iran. I want to be on record now. There 
will be trouble there, because there are 
in that country vast social problems 
which must be solved. Every observer of 
Iran knows that there are serious prob- 
lems in that country which must be 
solved. This does not mean that we are 
not interested in Iran. Indeed we are. 
However, the time to be interested is 
before the crash, before the catastrophe. 
Iam prepared to cooperate. I plead with 
our country to look to the future. 
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We must not let the Soviet Union talk 
us down in debate in the United Nations 
over the issue of troops in Lebanon. We 
must literally move to higher ground. 
If the Soviet will not come to the summit, 
then let us put our arguments on higher 
ground—on the higher ground of con- 
structive proposals—and broadcast them 
to the millions of people throughout the 
world who are fearful of Communist in- 
filtration, Communist conspiracies, and 
of the great powers and power politics. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iyield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Does the Senator 
from Minnesota think the United States 
is responsible for the situations he has 
just described? Does the Senator think 
that we, and we alone, can solve all the 
problems of every country in the world? 
Does not the Senator realize that, al- 
though he has been criticizing the lack 
of a United Nations police force, there 
cannot be a United Nations police force 
unless Congress approves of it by legis- 
lation? 

What I think the Senator from Min- 
nesota and many other Members of Con- 
gress ought to do is to go home and take 
a look at themselves in the mirror. They 
will find many reasons for our not doing 
the things about which they are com- 
plaining. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The _ Senator’s 
knowledge of forensics exceeds his knowl- 
edge of constitutional law. It is possible 
for the President of the United States to 
propose at the Security Council and the 
General Assembly the creation of a 
United Nations police force. In fact, a 
resolution of this body includes the pres- 
entation of such a matter before the 
United Nations. 

The United States already, in the in- 
stance of UNEF, in Gaza and Aqaba, 
joined to encourage the United Nations 
emergency force, after the attack upon 
Suez. The President did not ask Con- 
gress for such authority. He has it as 
Commander in Chief. 

The Senator asks, “Are these all our 
troubles?” I wish they were not. As a 
matter of fact, a disease which did not 
start in my home may be said to be not 
my problem. Butitis. My children have 
been vaccinated against polio. The dan- 
ger is not that polio has been in my home. 
Thank the Lord, it has not. But polio 
is abroad in the world. What do we do 
about it? We take steps to counteract it. 
We take on a responsibility. 

There are times when a community is 
plagued with disorder and violations of 
the law. Do we take the position that 
those conditions are not our problem? 
Do we live in isolation? No; we join in 
a constructive program to combat delin- 
quency and crime and to punish the 
perpetrators of violence. 

The question as to whether we started 
these troubles and whether they are our 
fault is beside the point. We are not 
living alone in the world. America can- 
not live alone in the world. We must 
accept our responsibility for world free- 
dom and order. I do not want our coun- 
try to be a victim of the maladies which 
infect the world social order. I want 
America to be healthy. I want America 
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to be kindly, and yet strong. I want an 
America which will give guidance and 
direction. That is my interest. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the editorial entitled “A Plan 
To Make Sense in the Middle East,” to 
which I have previously referred. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A PLAN To MAKE SENSE IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


The first national reaction to the prospect 
of a summit meeting has been gloomy and 
evasive. Why this attitude of forensic help- 
lessness. The United States is committed to 
insuring the independence, prosperity, and 
stability of the Middle East. The Soviet 
Union is committed to destroying all three 
methodically. (“National liberation,” said 
Khrushchev last week, “is the first step.’’) 
Any conference on the Middle East will 
fail before it starts if we stand by and 
watch Khrushchey weigh in with the posi- 
tive-sounding plans, thereby masking the 
destructive nature of his policy. 

We, therefore, urge that the United States 
propose a workable general settlement in 
the Middle East. We have urged such a set- 
tlement before (Life, January 7, 1957) at a 
time when the United States prestige was on 
the surface much higher in that area. If 
American aims there are clouded by troop 
movements and Soviet and Egyptian lies, so 
much the greater reason for stating those 
aims in some detail. 

First, let’s clarify the immediate objec- 
tive. It is not, as many of our commenta- 
tors would have it, to get the United States 
troops out of the Middle East. It is, on the 
contrary, to insure a stability that will make 
their presence unnecessary and avoid their 
having to return in force. There is no need 
for any American to have a bad conscience 
about our sending troops to Lebanon. The 
revolt in Iraq may very well emerge as an 
honest popular revolution, but its violent 
beginnings were sure to be exploited by 
other hands in other countries to their own 
advantage. We stayed those hands by 
prompt action. We told the world again, 
as in Korea, that the United States is pre- 
pared at any cost to guarantee the peace. 

A clear conscience, however, does not let 
Americans off the hook. It leaves us still 
to repair the omissions of a Middle East 
policy that has staggered around like a lost 
camel for 10 critical years. 

It is the world’s most pointless occupation 
to tell the new Arab nationalists what’s good 
for them. They evidently don’t share our 
interest in peace, nor have they made it easy 
for us to share their vague zeal for pan-Arab 
unity. But the Arabs and the United States 
can at least agree that the Middle East needs 
independence, reform, and economic prog- 
ress. These were among the goals that orig- 
inally fired the Nasser revolution in Egypt. 
Unfortunately, Nasser soon found it easier 
to talk about foreign domination, at the ex- 
pense of harder economic tasks at home. 
Egyptians will increasingly discover that they 
can’t eat the Cairo radio. Arab nationalism 
and its “revolution of rising expectations” 
should have more to look forward to than 
mass rallies and a cotton crop mortgaged for 
Communist guns, 

Here are three concrete proposals for 
honestly meeting these rising expectations 
in a framework of peaceful and orderly 
political development. The proposals deal 
with the Arabs not as separate countries but 
as people of a single and potentially united 
area. 

1. Keeping the peace: No real reform can 
come out of an armed camp. To keep the 
area from becoming one, a real U. N. Middle 
East police force must take the field, with a 
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strength of at least 15,000 men. It must be 
shown adequate to the job before we allow 
present United States forces to withdraw. 

This force should have the task of check- 
ing borders in the Middle East. It should 
have air elements for reconnaissance over 
these borders, and to patrol airspace as well. 
It should patrol borders between the Arab 
world and its neighbors, notably Turkey and 
Israel and also between existing Arab States. 
This would leave these states free to nego- 
tiate peaceful and voluntary border 
changes—but not by use of force—as well as 
internal political changes. The U. N. police 
might also assume the job of monitoring 
radio broadcasts, at least to the point of 
reporting to the Security Council any ad- 
vocacy of assassination or armed rebellion. 
Its contingents should come from small 
powers. Once established as a force in being, 
the U. N. police will find other peace-keeping 
chores in the Middle East. 

2. Resettle the refugees: The cancer of the 
Arab refugee problem can no longer be 
ignored, or left in its current impasse. Israel 
must both receive a considerable portion of 
these refugees (at least 100,000) and make 
adequate compensation to the rest. Once 
Israel undertakes its moral obligation, the 
ice will be broken and the United States can 
help, with money and diplomacy, to com- 
plete the resettlement of the majority in 
other Arab lands. 

3. Oil and economics: Great Britain and 
Europe have a vital and legitimate interest 
in a steady flow of oil from the Middle East; 
so do its Middle Eastern owners in its steady 
sale. Both therefore require the political 
stability that will assure this traffic for years 
to come. Pipelines cannot be built and 
maintained perpetually by bayonets. The 
need for oil and the need for stability both 
argue the need of a new overall oil treaty, 
fair not only to the owners, producers and 
customers, but to the people of the area 
as well. 

The United States should stand ready to 
sponsor negotiations, among all legitimately 
interested parties, for a new deal in Middle 
Eastern oil. This will probably mean a 
change in the present contractual split, 
though not in long-recognized basic prin- 
ciples. The late Iraqi Government, for 
example, recognized the interests of the Iraqi 
people by a good program of national de- 
velopment based on its oil income. Kuwait 
and even Saudi Arabia do not spend all their 
money on Cadillacs for sheiks. But an oil 
split that hopes to seem as equitable in 
1970 as in 1958 must take account of pan- 
Arab feeling and acknowledge that all Arabs 
have a legitimate claim on some part of this 
huge regional resource. 

To recognize this claim, a part of the oil 
revenues should be given to a new U. N. 
Middle East Development Agency. The Mid- 
dle East is an economic unit whose central 
problem, water, knows no national bounda- 
ries. The new U. N. regional agency should 
allocate its development funds—including 
its new oil revenues—roughly by population 
rather than by countries (thus furnishing an 
interesting test of the oil-bearing Arabs’ true 
regard for Nasser’s populous but oil-short 
republic). 

To put the new Agency in business, the 
United States and Russia should contribute 
equal amounts of its founding capital—say 
$150 million each—with lesser sums from 
other major powers. If this proposal recog- 
nizes Russian interests in the Middle East 
(and they are there), it insures that these 
interests are not manifested in terms of 
Migs over Cairo, machineguns in Yemen, or 
tanks stockpiled in Syria. 

Such a program would do three things. It 
would reinforce the longstanding United 
States commitment for independence, sta- 
bility and economic progress in the Middle 
East. It also would put this commitment 
in genuine alliance with the force of pan- 
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Arab nationalism (which the Soviets now 
exploit but which they will oppose when they 
cannot control it). And it would contest 
Nasser’s attempted monopoly of this pan- 
Arab force, by shifting the focus of Arab 
hopes from Cairo to the U.N. The pan-Arab 
nation, if and when it comes to pass, is going 
to have to live in the real world with other 
free nations, and it should be encouraged 
in the art of getting along with them now. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Minnesota think it is really con- 
structive and in the interest of the 
United States for Senators on the other 
side of the aisle to try to suppress all 
constructive criticisms and suggestions? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not. I say 
candidly that most Senators on the other 
side of the aisle are usually receptive to 
such discussion and helpful. While we 
may not always agree in these matters, 
at least the discussions are worth while. 

As I said to the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. FLANDERS] the other day, I do not 
agree with his resolution. I believe the 
premises of his resolution are wrong. I 
thoroughly disagree with the conclusions 
of his resolution. But whether we like 
what he had to say or not, many people 
were thinking it, and somebody said it. 
Once it was said, it came to the floor, 
where we could talk about it as gentle- 
men, where we could reason, debate, and 
argue about it. I think constructive ar- 
guments were made. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] performed a singular service in 
challenging the basis or the premises of 
the argument of the Senator from Ver- 
mont. But did anyone say we ought not 
to argue about it? If that had been said, 
it would have been a disservice. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Minnesota remember, in the years 
1950, 1951, and 1952, when the United 
States was engaged in the Korean war, 
the drumfire of criticism and bitterness 
which came from many Senators on the 
other side of the aisle when Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson had to meet all 
kinds of charges which were made about 
President Truman? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I remember it with 
sadness and pain. I am not going to 
call the present Secretary of State any 
such names. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No one has. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No one has. Cer- 
tainly no one will call the President of 
the United States any such names, All 
I will say is that there is need for more 
imagination and leadership. There is a 
lack of understanding on the part of this 
administration as to the real issues which 
are developing in many areas of the 
world, and our willingness to do some- 
thing about them. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Has the Senator from 
Minnesota heard any Senator on this 
side of the aisle criticize the motives of 
the Secretary of State or the President? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not recall it. 
I have said some time ago that I thought 
the Secretary of State should resign, 
that I thought his usefulness had come 
to an end. But I do not in any way im- 
pugn his motives. I think this has hap- 
pened many timesin government. While 
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it may seem unkind at the moment, it 
may be also necessary. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But there has been 
no such criticism of the motives of the 
President and the Secretary of State of 
this administration as were indulged in 
by our friends across the aisle when Mr. 
Truman was President, and when Dean 
Acheson was Secretary of State. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Not at all. I 
imagine every American would say 
proudly that the President is the great- 
est of all patriots and that Mr. Dulles 
is a dedicated, hard-working, devoted 
public servant. I know that. Frankly, 
I like him. But a time comes in the 
affairs of men and in the development 
of public policies when the usefulness 
of a particular point of view, or even 
of a particular individual, may have 
come to an end. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Since when has it 
become unpatriotic to suggest, in a con- 
structive manner, alternative suggestions 
about policy? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It never has. It 
seems to me that the first obligation of a 
free citizen is to make constructive sug- 
gestions. I have said personally and pri- 
vately, and I say so publicly, that I pledge 
my help and support to the Secretary of 
State and the President of the United 
States in any way I can be of service. 

I suggested in the Committee on For- 
eign Relations that we should have an 
abstract of all the many proposals which 
have been suggested by Members of the 
Senate, and to have the staff—and we 
have a very competent staff, one of the 
most able staffs in the Government— 
digest the suggestions which have been 
made by Members of the Senate. In- 
deed, it could be a digest of suggestions 
which have been made by Members of 
the entire Congress. Such a digest could 
then be presented to the State Depart- 
ment without evaluation, without rhet- 
oric, without any attempt to embellish 
them. They could be presented as sug- 
gestions which have been made for the 
use and study of the Secretary of State. 
I think we owe it to him. 

I do not believe we should criticize the 
Secretary of State unless we are willing 
to offer him at least alternative pro- 
posals. He needs our cooperation, and 
he will receive it. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky will state it. 

Mr. MORTON. I simply wish to in- 
quire if the Senate is still in the morn- 
ing hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate is still in the morning hour. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am very much 
pleased with that ruling. I thought the 
Senate was in the morning hour when 
the Senator from Indiana was speaking. 
The Senator from Indiana and I have 
enjoyed this interchange, which we have 
conducted with politeness and fellow- 
ship. 

Now I yield the floor. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF FARM PRO- 
GRAMS BY DEMOCRATICALLY 
ELECTED FARM COMMITTEEMEN 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
TALMADGE in the chair). The hour of 2 
o’clock has arrived; and the Chair lays 
before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
4162) to further amend the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, as amended. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside and 
the Senate resume the consideration of 
the bill (S. 1436) to amend section 8 (b) 
of the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act, as amended, to provide 
for administration of farm programs by 
democratically elected farmer commit- 
teemen, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY SENATOR 
FRANE E, TOLBERT, OF LIBERIA 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, one 
of the most pleasant duties which can 
befall a Member of the Senate is when 
he has the pleasure of presenting to this 
body—which we often call the greatest 
deliberative body in the world—parlia- 
mentarians from other nations. 

So, Mr. President, it gives me very 
great pleasure to introduce to the Senate, 
Senator Frank E. Tolbert, of Liberia, a 
member of the Senate of Liberia, and the 
chairman of its Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, its Public Works Committee, and 
its Committee on Enrolled Bills. Senator 
Tolbert is the brother of the Vice Presi- 
dent of Liberia. 

We have been very much pleased, in 
association with the Interparliamentary 
Union, to be visited by delegates from 
this great republic, one of our very ex- 
cellent and very friendly neighbors, and 
perhaps the only touch of America on 
the African continent. 

Therefore, Mr. President, at this time 
I wish to introduce to the Senate this dis- 
tinguished Senator from the Republic 
of Liberia, Senator Frank E. Tolbert. 

{Applause, Senators rising.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair takes pleasure in stating that the 
Senate is delighted to receive this dis- 
tinguished visitor. 


FORMER SHAREHOLDERS AND DE- 
BENTURE NOTEHOLDERS OF 
GOSHEN VENEER Co. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate a message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives announcing its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 6282) for the relief of the 
former shareholders and debenture 
holders of the Goshen Veneer Co., an 
Indiana corporation, and requesting a 
conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 


August 8 


Mr. BIBLE. I move that the Senate 
insist upon its amendment, agree to the 
request of the House for a conference, 
and that the Chair appoint the confer- 
ees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. EASTLAND, 
Mr. Jounston of South Carolina, and Mr. 
BUTLER the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


WADIHA SALIME HAMADE— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I submit 
a report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the House 
to the bill (S. 2239) for the relief of 
Wadiha Salime Hamade. I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report, 
as follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
2339 entitled “An act for the relief of 
Wadiha Salime Hamade,” having met, after 
full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amend- 
ment, and agree to the same. 

JAMES O. EASTLAND, 

OLIN D. JOHNSON, 

ARTHUR V. WATKINS, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 

Francis E. WALTER, 

FRANK CHELF, 

DEWITT S. HYDE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request for the present 
consideration of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move 
that the report be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator 
from Nevada. 

The motion was agreed to. 


IRENE MONTOYA—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I submit 
a report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the House 
to the bill (S. 493) for the relief of Irene 
Montoya. I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of August 4, 1958, p. 16104, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 


1958 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move 
that the report be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Nevada. 

The motion was agreed to. 


HUBERT HUMPHREY: AN AUTHOR- 
ITY ON THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the body of the RECORD 
excerpts from a July 29 commentary, by 
Cedric Foster, on our distinguished col- 
league, the junior Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. It was made 
over the Mutual Radio Network. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


HUBERT HUMPHREY: AN AUTHORITY ON THE 
MippLe East 


(Excerpts from July 29 commentary of Cedric 
Foster on the Mutual Radio Network) 


This is Cedric Foster in Washington with 
my commentary on the news. 

United States Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Democrat from the State of Minnesota, is an 
authority on the Middle East. As foreign 
affairs subcommittee chairman he has trav- 
eled in the area extensively and he had 
conferred with the several leaders in that 
part of the world on the moot questions in- 
volving Arab nationalism, the relations be- 
tween Arabs and Jews and the distribution 
of Middle Eastern oil. 

There has long been a dearth in the United 
States Senate of men who are an authority 
of any phase of foreign affairs—on any par- 
ticular section of the world. Yet it is, of 
course, the Senate which must concur with 
the President in the exercise of the treaty- 
making power. Not content with obtaining 
his information from someone else, not will- 
ing to accept the handouts of the State De- 
partment, HUBERT HUMPHREY has gone to the 
well to draw his own water. He has been a 
sharp critic of the administration’s policies 
in the Middle East from time to time, but it 
might be said that his has not been a carp- 
ing criticism. When he has felt that things 
should be said, Senator HUMPHREY has said 
them and then he has held his peace, that 
is, until the time arises again when, in his 
opinion, he must speak out and for the 
record, not off the record. 

Senator HUMPHREY’S opponents have 
tagged him with the label of a left-winger 
and they have sought to give to that descrip- 
tion the connotation of something so ex- 
treme, a philosophy so radical, that it would 
sell down the river the precious heritage 
which is America’s. In his domestic philoso- 
phy Husert HUMPHREY certainly is a liberal 
of the first water but there is no more loyal 
American than this slenderly built, dynamic 
Minnesota Senator, as he expounds his 
theories of government and voices his eco- 
nomic beliefs, which are in all but diametric 
opposition to the rightwingers in the Senate. 

In foreign affairs, as I said, Senator HUM- 
PHREY has specialized on the Middle East. 
In the current issue of the Reporter maga- 
zine, which in itself has never been accused 
of any right-wing editorial policies, Senator 
HUMPHREY says that time will tell whether 
the landings in the Middle East will end up 
on the debit or credit side of the American 
foreign policy ledger. He believes it suffi- 
ciently to say for the present that they were 
an act of desperation, “capping 7 years in 
which we groped for a policy without ever 
succeeding in producing one.” 

Senator HUMPHREY feels that the best can 
be said of recent events in Lebanon and Iraq 
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is that they promise to force a clarification 
of American policy and he makes the sad, 
but very true statement—“until now there 
has not been a single state in the Middle 
East that knew what, if anything, we were 
going to do.” The Senator says that the 
American people themselves were no better 
informed * * * that as late as June 25 the 
Pentagon was against intervention in Leba- 
non with military force but now we are in 
Lebanon and our immediate preoccupation 
is how to get out of it. The landings were 
at best a unilateral stopgap measure to 
stave off disaster,” Senator HUMPHREY be- 
lieves, “to give time to explore more durable 
solutions. They might even, for a short 
period of time, give us a stronger bargaining 
position vis-a-vis the Soviet Union” * * * 
but we will be lucky, Mr. HUMPHREY says, if 
they provide even this. For the rest (the 
Senator declares) “our margin of error in 
the Middle East is now exhausted,” 

Senator HUMPHREY said in the Reporter 
magazine that that margin of error has been 
appalling because the Western world per- 
sistently has refused to look facts in the 
face. Among these facts are two, all im- 
portant ones—a genuine desire for neutrality 
in the struggle between East and West and 
the newly aroused passion for Arab unity. 

The Senator called attention to his report 
of a year ago when he returned to the floor 
of the Senate from an exhaustive study of 
conditions in the Middle East following a 
personal inspection tour of the area. At that 
time he told the United States Senate that 
the Middle Eastern masses were in rebellion 
against poverty, serfdom, ignorance and dis- 
ease; that the Russians, since their arms 
agreement with Colonel Nasser, had been 
waging an all-out campaign of subversion 
with arms, propaganda, commercial mis- 
sions, military technicians and agents of 
every kind; and that the legitimate aspira- 
tions of the Arab peoples were being diverted 
and exploited by Nasser and the Communists 
into a xenophobia which fixes responsibility 
for every ill, real or fancied, on the so-called 
imperialism of the West. 

In his detailed article in the current issue 
of the Reporter magazine Senator HUBERT 
HUMPHREY reminded his readers that he had 
told the Senate * * * Israel is here to stay 
and it is an integral part of the Middle 
Eastern region and that 1949 boundaries of 
Israel cannot be changed except by joint 
agreement of all states concerned. He em- 
phasized that the Arab refugee problem 
could be solved only by resettlement of the 
Arabs in Arab lands, with compensation for 
what they lost in Israel. 

The Senator says that our policy has ig- 
nored these basic facts and that we have 
toyed with military pacts and military aid 
and as a result we have contributed to di- 
vision rather than to unity and to economic 
anarchy rather than economic cooperation. 
He says that we have been looking not at 
the Middle East but at the Soviet Union, 
“on whose backdoor-step we were playing our 
dangerous game.” He says that we have told 
the Arab nations “those that are not with 
us are against us” while the Russians say 
“those that are not against us are with us.” 

Senator HUMPHREY says the steps that 
should now be taken are a U. N. police force 
in the Middle East on a continuing basis 
along with a complete military inspection of 
the Arab-Israeli frontiers. We should stop 
shipments of all arms to the Middle East 
except those under U. N. auspices and this 
embargo should be created by the U. N. 
itself in the General Assembly. The Senator 
would have established a Middle Eastern 
Good Offices Commission which would be 
charged with reducing tensions by promoting 
direct negotiation of settlements of Middle 
Eastern problems and lastly, we should ex- 
tend aid to Middle Eastern countries to raise 
standards of living by encouraging orderly, 
social progress. 
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Husert HUMPHREY, able Senator that he is, 
has gone to the core of the problem. He says 
in the Reporter magazine what this broad- 
caster has said for years past * * * there will 
be no settlement of the Middle Eastern prob- 
lems and no peace in that area until there 
is settlement between the Arab world and 
the state of Israel. 

That's my commentary for today. 


BEYOND THE MIDDLE EAST CRISIS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
thanks to the work of the brilliant and 
indefatigable Deputy Under Secretary of 
State, Mr. Murphy, we may yet extricate 
ourselves from a very delicate position in 
Lebanon. We may yet escape a costly 
and ever-deepening involvement in the 
Middle East. We may yet avoid the 
chain reaction leading to a great conflict, 
a chain reaction which was risked when 
troops were put into Lebanon. 

If we come out of the situation in this 
fashion, we may count ourselves very 
fortunate. But, Mr. President, we can- 
not always bank on luck. On the con- 
trary, unless we build policies on sterner 
stuff, we shall gaze over the brink once 
too often, and one of these days we shall 
lose our footing. 

That is why I think it is essential that 
we explore, without delay, the lessons 
implicit in the current crisis in the Mid- 
dle East. I think it essential that we 
grasp their significance, before this ex- 
perience, like so many others, slips into 
the dimming past, its meaning lost to us. 
I suggest the need for such an explora- 
tion, regardless of how we come out of 
the present crisis—whether the Nation 
emerges unscathed or damaged to a 
greater or lesser degree. 

Let me make clear, Mr. President, that 
I am not suggesting a post mortem on 
policy with the Middle East. A post 
mortem is hardly possible on a policy 
which not only has not yet died but, in 
fact, has yet to be born. What I am 
suggesting is that the intensification of 
the crisis in the Middle East may afford 
us one more opportunity—perhaps the 
last—to bring into being a constructive 
Middle Eastern policy. lf we do have 
that opportunity, let us not waste it. 
Let us see to it that this policy gets un- 
der way. Let us see to it that it develops 
in a rational fashion toward rational 
national ends. 

I can conceive of no better way to be- 
gin on this task than to isolate the prin- 
cipal factors which have brought upon us 
the present unfortunate state of affairs. 
And, make no mistake about it, Mr. Pres- 
ident, we are confronted with a most 
unfortunate state of affairs in the Middle 
East. In this connection, let me say that 
I can understand a point of view which 
regards our predicament in Lebanon as 
necessary or unavoidable, although I 
may not agree with that view. I cannot, 
however, see in the predicament any- 
thing to elate anyone in this country. 
At best, we are in a situation which will 
have cost the people of the United States 
countless millions of dollars for our own 
military operations, in the eastern Medi- 
terranean and Lebanon. Add to this 
cost, countless millions more for emer- 
gency military aid to Lebanon, and write 
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off the tens of millions in military aid 
extended to Iraq in the foolish expecta- 
tion that it would help to keep that coun- 
try friendy to the West. These hundreds 
of millions of dollars will have produced, 
at best, a sullen acquiescence in the Mid- 
dle East, a bowing to our superior force 
until such time as a new challenge to us 
can be contrived. 

At best, we shall have brought upon 
ourselves an opprobrium on the part of 
many people in the Middle East whose 
memories are scarred with a deep hatred 
of foreign troops on their soil. Thanks 
to the superb military conduct of our 
forces in Lebanon, perhaps this adverse 
consequence may be minimized. It will 
be minimized, however, only if these 
forces are not compelled to plunge more 
deeply into the Middle East, only if their 
withdrawal is fairly prompt, and without 
serious incident. 

That, Mr. President, is the meaning of 
the present situation in the Middle East, 
at best. I do not need to detail what this 
situation might mean at worst. Clearly 
it would mean a long involvement of 
American forces, demanding billions of 
dollars of expenditures over the years. 
It could also mean war, the great war. 
These possibilities were inherent in the 
action which plunged us suddenly into 
Lebanon, and they are still inherent in 
the situation in which we find ourselves. 

We may have been shocked to have 
awakened one morning to the fact that 
we were involved, in a military sense, 
in the Middle East. We ought not to 
have been. Events were trending in 
that direction for a long time, and little 
was done to alter the trend. The Sec- 
retary of State, for several weeks prior 
to the action, had said that military 
measures might be forthcoming. For 
an even longer time, the Senate had 
been aware of this likelihood. Some of 
us addressed ourselves to the problem 
and warned that, unless a more posi- 
tive and constructive stand were taken, 
the Nation ran the grave risk of war 
in the Middle East. 

These warnings went largely un- 
heeded. The executive branch drifted 
along in the same pattern of the past, 
enclosed in the feeble cocoon of the 
Eisenhower doctrine. The cocoon did 
not protect anyone from anything. It 
merely shut out the disturbing sight of 
the accumulating difficulties in the Mid- 
dle East and gave a false sense of secu- 
rity to the Nation. Encased in the co- 
coon of its own fantasies, the executive 
branch evaded the realities of the Mid- 
die East until it could no longer evade 
them. Then when it finally acted, it was 
compelled to act in a military fashion. 
a acted, in short, with too much, too 

te. 

Our use of military force in the Mid- 
dle East may be a positive act, but a 
positive military act is not to be con- 
fused with a positive foreign policy. On 
the contrary, it is the antithesis of such 
a policy. The use of military force sig- 
nifies the absence of policy or the break- 
down of policy. In this case it is the 
former. We have not had a middle 
eastern policy or, at best, we have had 
only the generalities of such a policy. 

It is time, Mr. President, to ask the 
“why”. Why have we lacked a con- 
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structive policy in the Middle East? Why 
have we permitted matters to drift until 
we were drawn in a military fashion 
into this region? Was it really the 
fault of the Russians? Whether or not 
it was, it will make little difference in 
the adverse consequences which will flow 
to us from this act. It will not do much 
good to blame the Russians. The for- 
eign troops in plain view of the middle 
easterners are American and British, 
not Russian. It is we who are in the ex- 
posed military position, not the Rus- 
sians. 

It is time to ask why we are in this po- 
sition. It is essential that we ask why, 
since there may still be an opportunity 
to set and pursue a positive policy for 
the Middle East if we can answer the 
question accurately. 

Mr. President, I shall not take the 
time of the Senate to review the detailed 
events in the Middle East leading to 
this moment. The Senate is not un- 
familiar with them. What is important 
to the Nation is the significance of these 
events. What do they mean in terms of 
the adequacy with which the Nation’s 
foreign relations are being conducted? I 
think it will be helpful to the Nation if 
out of our individual efforts to answer 
this question some common wisdom 
emerges. 

Each Senator is free to analyze the 
problem as he sees fit. In the interpre- 
tation which I am about to give to the 
Senate, let me stress that I do not mean 
to be critical in a personal sense of the 
President and the Secretary of State. 
It is true, they have primary and ulti- 
mate responsibility in foreign relations. 
It is also true, however, that decisions 
in foreign policy stem from the work of 
many in the executive branch. And it 
is also true that what is said and done 
in the Congress is not without its influ- 
ence in these matters. 

If we ask ourselves how we came to be 
involved in this predicament in the Mid- 
dle East, I believe that we shall find a 
key to the answer in what has been an 
absence of understanding of our national 
purpose in that region. We have not 
had clearly in mind our overriding in- 
terests. Some may see those interests 
in terms of the need to take a firm stand 
against the Russians or communism. 
But against whom, Mr. President, are 
the United States forces now standing 
in Lebanon? I venture to suggest that 
there is not a Russian combat soldier 
within sight of the Lebanese frontier. 
The fact is that we are not standing 
against Russians in Lebanon. We are 
not even confronting them. And I sus- 
pect that we are not even confronting 
many local Communists. To seek to 
relate the action which we have pur- 
sued in Lebanon to taking a firm stand 
against aggressive communism has the 
ring of Don Quixote jousting with the 
windmills. 

If the stopping of communism can 
hardly be our overriding interest since 
it is not present in this situation, neither 
ought our supreme interest be the main- 
tenance of a sterile status quo in the 
Middle East. I cannot see what interest 
at all this country can have in preserv- 
ing a stability compounded, as it is in 
that region, too largely of irresponsible 
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and oppressive governments, military 
dictators, social rot, and economic stag- 
nation. 

Nor can the overriding interest of this 
Nation lie in supporting one group of 
Arabs over another, or Arab over Israeli, 
or Israeli over Arab. Nor can it lie even 
in securing access to the petroleum of 
the Middle East, however important that 
may be. 

Our fundamental interests in the Mid- 
dle East are, or ought to be, the preser- 
vation of peace, the emergence of peace- 
ful and popularly responsible govern- 
ments, and the social and economic 
progress of the ordinary peoples of the 
Middle East, Arab and Israeli alike. It 
is these interests which serve all the 
people of the United States. It is these 
interests which must be advanced before 
all others. I regret to say that I have 
seen few signs, except in words, that the 
supremacy of these interests is fully ap- 
preciated by those responsible for the 
conduct of foreign policy. I do not 
mean, Mr. President, that these officials 
do not have an appreciation of them. 
I mean only that their actions do not 
adequately reflect them. 

Mr. President, if we are to advance 
these supreme interests of the United 
States in the Middle East, we have got 
to have not only a full recognition of 
them on the part of the executive 
branch; we have also got to have an 
unbiased and accurate understanding of 
the forces at work in the Middle East 
which might advance or impede the in- 
terests. Only with that kind of under- 
standing is there any hope of making 
intelligent day-to-day decisions of 
policy. 

I have seen few signs that we have 
had that kind of understanding. I have 
seen many indications to the contrary. 
One day we are given the impression 
by the executive branch that Mr. Nasser 
is not such a bad chap. The next day 
he takes on the appearance of a mon- 
ster. One day we are assured that 
Arabs, as good Moslems, are Communist- 
resistant. The next we are warned of 
the imminent dangers of communism in 
the Arab lands. One day, Iraq is billed 
as the most stable and progressive coun- 
try in the Middle East, ruled by friends 
of the West. The next day the heads 
of our presumed friends roll in the 
streets of Baghdad and, symbolically at 
least, our own roll with them. Yet, 
there is scarcely a ripple of protest 
from the Iraqi people. One day we vir- 
tually ignore Lebanon and the next we 
are so concerned as to land marines on 
its shores. One day we condemn the 
British for sending forces to Suez and 
the next we join them on a highly dan- 
gerous jaunt in the Holy Lands. 

Mr. President, it is not necessary to 
labor the point. It is clear that our 
actions in the Middle East over the past 
few years suggest a headless policy with 
many tails. It is not easy for an Amer- 
ican to understand this strange be- 
havior. How much more difficult to 
explain it to the rest of the world which, 
having a very vital stake in peace, has 
a most proper concern in what we do 
or do not do in the Middle East? 

I repeat, this erratic course which we 
have followed in the Middle East seems 
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to me to stem in part from a failure to 
appreciate our overriding interests in 
the peace of that region and in peaceful, 
responsible, free, and progressive govern- 
ments in that part of the world. It 
seems to stem in part, too, from our 
failure to understand accurately the 
forces at work which lead toward and 
away from the realization of these in- 
terests. In short, we have not known 
where we most want to go in the Middle 
East, let alone how to get there. 

Unfortunately, Mr. President, it has 
become too characteristic of the conduct 
of the foreign policy of the Nation in 
recent years to follow the new adage: 
when in doubt do something. Appar- 
ently, the tendency to follow this adage, 
Mr. President, accounted for the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine of 1957. The Senate will 
recall that many of us had grave mis- 
givings about this piece of legislation 
at the time it was considered. We did 
not like its advanced press agentry. 
We did not like its constitutional impli- 
cations. We went along with it because 
the President sought it in terms of criti- 
cal national necessity. We went along 
with it, notwithstanding the fact that it 
seemed to us to divert national efforts 
to a random pursuit of the Communist 
apparition flitting from one end of the 
Middle East to the other while it ignored 
the inner difficulties which threatened 
the peace of that region. We believed 
that without a positive policy directed 
at these difficulties, our basic interest in 
peace would remain in jeopardy and our 
basic interest in the peaceful progress 
of the nations of the Middle East would 
remain unattainable. Further, we be- 
lieved that the very danger which the 
administration feared most would not 
be met by this doctrine but might in- 
stead be intensified by it: that is, that 
the nations of the Middle East would 
veer more sharply toward communism. 

I introduced amendments to the 
Eisenhower Doctrine, Mr. President, in 
an attempt to bring it closer to grips 
with the inner difficulties of the Middle 
East. I sought to add to the effort which 
the administration proposed to make 
against the intangible problem of com- 
munism, a simultaneous effort to meet 
tangible difficulties in the Middle East. 
My intent, Mr. President, was to turn 
the doctrine from an essentially nega- 
tive holding action into a positive policy 
for peace. Many Members of the Sen- 
ate advocated the same adjustment of 
effort. 

But the administration chose to op- 
pose the changes in the Eisenhower Doc- 
trine which were suggested in the Sen- 
ate. The administration was success- 
ful. It succeeded in defeating, largely 
on party lines, two amendments which 
I offered. In retrospect, Mr. President, 
were these such terrible changes which 
I had suggested? Ido not think so. The 
first merely called upon the President to 
take an international initiative in trying 
to curb the arms traffic in the Middle 
East. The second was an attempt to 
end scatter shot and wasteful aid to the 
Middle East by calling upon the Presi- 
dent to take the initiative in developing 
a regional program of economic devel- 
opment which would be interrelated 
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with the encouragement of peace and 
stability in that region. 

These two amendments, as I said, Mr. 
President, were defeated. A third, Mr. 
President, was passed by the Senate 
over the objections of the executive 
branch. Has that amendment hurt the 
administration? I do not think so. 
What it did, Mr. President, was merely to 
emphasize the full support of the Nation 
for the United Nations emergency force 
which was and is the one bright spot in 
the otherwise dismal Middle Eastern 
scene. 

There have been some press reports, 
Mr. President, which indicate that the 
administration will advocate at a sum- 
mit conference the substance of all three 
of these amendments which were offered 
in the Senate to the Eisenhower Doc- 
trine, along with other ideas since ad- 
vocated in Congress. If these reports 
are accurate, the administration will do 
now, as a basis of a constructive initiative 
for peace in the Middle East, what it 
objected to doing 18 months ago. 

I most certainly hope that these re- 
ports are accurate. I hope the adminis- 
tration will go to any impending con- 
ference fully prepared to take an initia- 
tive for peace. I hope that it will be 
prepared to strike boldly for agreement 
which will embrace the following prin- 
ciples: 

First. The strengthening of the United 
Nations force in the Middle East to the 
point where it can be used on any border 
threatened with military invasion in 
that region. 

I point out that on two occasions the 
Senate has adopted the Sparkman reso- 
lution, expressing the sense of the Sen- 
ate in favor of a permanent United Na- 
tions police force, a force which could be 
used to put into effect this recommenda- 
tion. 

Second. The curbing of indirect ag- 
gression in the Middle East whether it 
be by incitation to assassination and 
mob action, border raids, or other forms 
of attack short of outright military 
invasion. 

Third. The mobilizing of international 
effort to bring about face-to-face meet- 
ings between conflicting Arab leaders, 
and Arabs and Israelis, in a supreme 
effort to make the beginnings of a be- 
ginning in the settlement of the diffi- 
culties between them which have kept 
the Middle East on the brink of war for 
the past decade. 

Fourth. The establishment of control 
over the arms traffic among the nations 
which are in serious conflict in the Mid- 
dle East, namely the Arab states and 
Israel, in order to reduce the level of 
military tension among them and to re- 
lease the scarce resources now devoted 
to arms to the urgent constructive tasks 
of the region. 

Fifth. The development of joint inter- 
national programs which promise to 
benefit all the people of the Middle East 
by furthering the rapid economic and 
social progress of the region. 

I will say, Mr. President, one of the 
soundest proposals was made by the 
ranking Republican Member of this 
body, the distinguished senior Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], 
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when 2 weeks ago he advocated the 
creation of a Middle East corporation, 
or authority, to do this very thing on a 
multilateral basis. in that particular 
area. 

I commend the senior Senator from 
New Hampshire for his foresight in that 
respect, and commend the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] for his fore- 
sight and determination to get through 
the Senate a resolution expressing the 
sense of the Senate in favor of the crea- 
tion of a permanent United Nations 
police force. 

I do not know, Mr. President, whether 
agreement on these principles can be 
reached at any conference. Whether 
or not it can be does not alter the fact 
that it is in our national interest to offer 
the principles. It is in our interest, if 
only to make clear where we stand. It 
is in our interest, if only to get clear 
before the world who it is that talks 
peace and who it is that is prepared to 
act for peace. In short, Mr. President, 
I hope that there will be awakened in 
the executive branch sufficient vigor, 
sufficient drive, sufficient leadership, 
and sufficient perception to get us off 
dead center. If there is one single factor 
which more than any other has under- 
mined the prestige of the United States 
before the world, it is the negative atti- 
tude that branch has manifested to- 
ward efforts to get at basic international 
tensions. It has acted at times almost 
as though it has a vested interest in the 
perpetuation of these tensions. 

The hour is late, Mr. President, but 
it may not be too late to undo the dam- 
age which has been done in the Middle 
East. Whether it is too late or not, it 
is still essential that we do not overlook 
a lesson that is involved in the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine. At the time this doc- 
trine was before the Congress, the ex- 
ecutive branch opposed, as I have al- 
ready noted, attempts to alter it in a 
fashion which would have laid the 
foundation for an affirmative construc- 
tive policy in the Middle East. Even 
if it is prepared to go along with such 
a policy now, note, Mr. President, the 
timelag of 18 months. 

To me, this timelag suggests the ab- 
sence of a clear understanding of our 
supreme interests in the Middle East 
and a leadership firm enough to assert 
those interests beyond all others. To 
me, Mr. President, this timelag indi- 
cates an executive bureacracy grown 
so topheavy, timid, and torpid that it 
produces neither the accurate informa- 
tion which is needed to understand how 
‘to act nor the receptivity to the ideas 
which stimulate the will to act. If that 
is the case we are in far graver danger— 
given the kind of world in which we 
live—than any of us have heretofore 
suspected. 

A way must be found, and found soon, 
to cut the lag between the time signifi- 
cant changes occur in the international 
scene and the time our policies are 
adjusted to meet such changes. Unless 
it is found, we shall be, in foreign policy, 
forever in pursuit of the last step of the 
last car of a train that is always pulling 
away from us. 

The problem of the timelag in foreign 
policy undoubtedly has something to do 
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with the way in which the executive 
branch is organized to deal with inter- 
national relations. I believe, however, 
it is larger than that. It is also a prob- 
lem of sufficient detachment and skill 
to recognize international realities as 
honestly and accurately as it is humanly 
possible to recognize them. It is also 
a problem of a willingness to come to 
grips with those realities. It is, finally, 
a problem of the courage to act on the 
dictates of those realities in a fashion 
which will be understood and appreci- 
ated, not only by our own people, but 
by decent people throughout the world. 

Mr. President, I have discussed at some 
length the significance of the sorry ex- 
perience which we are now undergoing 
in the Middle East. There is little which 
I can add to the Senate’s knowledge of 
the facts of this particular problem. If 
I am correct, however, in my analysis 
of the principal causes of our difficulties 
in that region, then the lessons we may 
draw from this experience are probably 
applicable not only in the Middle East 
but on a far broader scale. For, if there 
is a misreading of our overriding inter- 
ests in the Middle East, there are prob- 
ably similar misreadings elsewhere. If 
there is insufficient detachment and skill 
to recognize realities in the Middle East, 
there is probably insufficient detach- 
ment and skill as regards other areas. 
If there is a serious timelag in policy in 
the Middle East, we may presume that 
there are similar timelags in policy in 
other parts of the world. 

In these circumstances, Mr. President, 
will we wait in Europe, as we have waited 
in the Middle East, until we risk the 
loss of the chance to build a construc- 


tive peace? ‘Will-we wait, with regard to- 


the Western Hemisphere, until those who 
have stood with us leave our side? Will 
we wait with regard to Asia? 

The days go by swiftly, Mr. President, 
and the situation does not stand still 
in these other parts of the world. We 
have already lost too many precious 
hours. What once was a unique oppor- 
tunity to build a durable peace through- 
out the world has now become at best 
only a passing chance. Soon the odds 
will turn against even that chance. 

The Senate knows, as I know, that no 
nation alone can create peace. But does 
that knowledge excuse inertia in our 
Government? Does it forgive the con- 
tinuance of the negative atttitude which 
has already cost us so much in terms of 
the world’s respect and trust? Does it 
permit us to take any course other than 
to leave no stone unturned in the search 
for peace? No nation’s stake in peace is 
greater than ourown. No nation’s quest 
of peace, in act as well as word, ought 
to be more determined than ours. 

That is why I urge that we prepare 
ourselves to meet with any nation or na- 
tions, at any reasonable time, in any 
reasonable circumstances, if there is any 
promise of moving toward a more 
durable peace, 

We will not be prepared for meetings 
with anyone, at the summit, halfway up, 
or on the bottom, however, unless we 
have constructive policies which are in 
harmony with today’s realities rather 
than yesterday’s hopes. 
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We will not be prepared unless we have 
constructive policies, policies which 
strike a responsive chord in the hearts 
of our own people and in the hearts of 
others, not because they are directed at 
winning hollow propaganda victories but 
because they are clearly and unerringly 
directed toward peace, not a peace of 
domination, not a peace of subservience, 
but a peace which decent men and 
women in Russia, no less than in the 
United States, can accept, a peace with 
which decent men and women through- 
out the world can live. 

Mr. President, it appears that in the 
very near future we shall be meeting in 
a conference which will deal with the 
Middle East. It appears, too, that there 
is some hope that the executive branch 
will bring to that conference at least the 
beginnings of a constructive policy. I 
think we can look to this conference 
without trepidation, even with some hope 
of positive achievement, if we leave the 
press-agentry at home and go into it 
with some honest statesmanship. I 
think that hope exists, regardless of 
whether the Russians mean to have 
agreement or not. 

Regardless of the fate of the impend- 
ing meeting, it is time to look beyond it. 
It is time to look to other major con- 
ferences on the Middle East and other 
world problems. These conferences must 
come if there is, in fact, to be a durable 
peace. It is essential that we prepare 
now for them, amongst ourselves and 
with friendly nations. 

I go further, Mr. President, and say 
that if we do prepare ourselves, if we 
do adjust our policies to realities, I be- 
lieve this country will be in a position to 
take an- initiative for peace. which -will 
be understood and appreciated by the 
world, I believe this country can, and 
I hope that this country will, call for 
the international conferences which 
must be held on Asian problems and on 
European problems, on the dangers of 
accidental war, on the whole range of 
worldwide problems which hold mankind, 
numbed on the brink of war. I hope 
that we shall consider calling these con- 
ferences, particularly if the meeting on 
the Middle East reveals a serious de- 
termination on the part of all present 
to leave the weapons of the propaganda 
war outside the door and get on with 
the serious business of building the peace 
which the world wants, which the world 
needs, which the world must have. 

A few months ago, Mr. President, I 
expressed some thoughts on these ques- 
tions. I believe they still have some 
relevance to the matters I have been 
discussing with the Senate today. I ask 
unanimous consent, therefore, to include 
at this point in the record the text of 
four speeches delivered earlier in the 
year. 

There being no objection, the speeches 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», as follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
August 7, 1958] 
FIGHTING Smoke WITH Firre—AN INTIMATE 
MESSAGE FROM WASHINGTON 
(By Neal Stanford) 

We now have two Eisenhower Doctrines. 

The first, pronounced with great resolu- 
tion, solemnity, and formality 20 months 
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ago, was inadequate—from the start. The 
second, announced a fortnight ago when the 
President sent marines into Lebanon, was 
impromptu, informal, unwritten. 

The first was unrealistic, aimed at a situa- 
tion in the Middle East that no one really 
expected would develop—open Soviet aggres- 
sion. The second was realistic, improvised 
to meet what everyone knew was happening 
in the Middle East, and knew at some point 
would have to be stopped—indirect aggres- 
sion and subversion. 

The first was a good show. The second 
was serious business. The first, didn’t scarce 
anybody—least of all Premier Khrushchev. 
The second threw the Kremlin back on its 
heels—United States marines are very tangi- 
ble objects. 

It is the first Eisenhower Doctrine that gets 
most of the attention, but it is the second 
Eisenhower Doctrine that spells business. 
One is shadow; the other, substance. But 
the shadowy one looks substantial, while the 
substantial one looks very ephemeral. Such 
is the paradox of diplomacy and the reality 
of global politics. 

Another paradox is that the first Eisen- 
hower Doctrine envisaged the use of United 
States military force to keep the Red Army 
out of the Middle East—but has never had 
to be invoked. The second called for the use 
of force in a situation that Washington had 
been hoping to fight with words and slogans 
and propaganda, 

The first Eisenhower Doctrine drew a line 
along Moscow’s southern border and put 
up signs saying: Thus far and no farther—or 
it means war. The second Eisenhower Doc- 
trine put any Middle East country (that 
wanted United States military assistance to 
fight subversion and indirect aggression) 
within America’s defense perimeter. The 
first drew the perimeter at the U. 8S. S. R.'s 
southern boundary; the second gave the 
whole Middle East the chance of coming un- 
der America’s military umbrella. 

The first Eisenhower Doctrine was formally 
presented to Congress by the White House, 
and debated at length and with considerable 
passion. The second was announced to Con- 
gress almost as the marines were landing at 
Beirut and with no advance debate or dis- 
cussion. The first was the bark that re- 
sounded round the world; the second, the 
bite that dumbfounded the nations. 

The first Eisenhower Doctrine was aimed at 
direct aggression; the second is aimed at in- 
direct aggression. But what Lebanon teaches 
is that both direct aggression and indirect 
aggression require direct action if they are 
to be countered. You may have to fight fire 
with fire, but you don’t fight smoke with 
smoke. 

The first Eisenhower Doctrine notified 
Khrushchev it meant war if his Red Army 
marched southward. The second Eisenhower 
Doctrine has now notified Khrushchey that 
it can also mean war if he intends to avoid 
the warning of the first by using agents, 
provocateurs, assassins, and subversives to ex- 
tend Communist authority and control. 

Of the two kinds of wars—cold and hot— 
the Soviets are better equipped for a cold 
one, Ruling their own country by force, 
terror, iron discipline, and authoritarian 
command, they know all the techniques— 
and have no compunctions about using 
them—to repeat the formula elsewhere, 
But the United States is better equipped to 
fight a hot war than a cold one. In fact its 
flounderings, ineptitudes, inertia in seizing 
the initiative in the cold war account for 
some of the world’s present troubles. 

The challenge facing Washington is how 
to mobilize its intelligence, ability, and 
policies to fight and win a cold war. It isa 
challenge that the United States has never 
really faced up to or mobilized itself for. 
(If this is bad grammar, it is sound doctrine.) 

Incidentally one statement in President 
Eisenhower's epistle to Premier Khrushchev 
last week that surely hit home was that in 
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which he ruled out Moscow as a seat for any 
summit. “The memory of the well-organized 
mass demonstration and serious damage to 
the United States Embassy in Moscow is too 
fresh in the minds of the American people,” 
the President stated. A simple statement 
taken all by itself—but a red rag to the bull 
in the Kremlin. For nothing infuriates the 
Soviets more than to be labeled or consid- 
ered barbarians or not quite civilized. 

The President’s statement struck at this 
very spot—their pride. And the damage was 
the greater because they had rendered them- 
selves vulnerable. The Kremlin organized 
the riots, as was clear to everyone. This 
was not fighting smoke with smoke, but 
with a dart of fire. And it may indicate a 
new technique in America’s cold war strategy. 


PREFIX TO SPEECH OF SENATOR MIKE MANSFIELD, 
DEMOCRAT, OF MONTANA, FOR RELEASE FRI- 
DAY, May 16, 1958 
The remarks which I am about to de- 

liver and those which I shall deliver in sub- 
sequent addresses were prepared before the 
recent serious incidents in Latin America, 
the Middle East, and north Africa broke 
upon the world. These incidents, Mr. 
President, despite the shameful riots and 
mob assaults upon innocent persons which 
they have entailed, may have served one 
purpose. They may have shattered the 
dangerous illusion that all is right with 
foreign policy, that all we need to do is more 
of what we are doing, and that, in time, 
the troubles of the world and evils of com- 
munism will melt away and peace will come 
to stay. 

I have not altered my remarks as a result 
of these incidents, except in one respect, 
which I shall mention in a moment. I have 
not done so because they were prepared, 
even before these incidents took place, in 
the conviction that all was not right with 
policy and that, to make it right, to build 
a durable peace, we needed to do many 
things differently than we are now doing. 

I am sure that there will be regrets at 
some of the things I am about to say. Some 
will think that the time is not right to say 
them, particularly in the light of recent 
events. 

I might have altered my remarks to meet 
these objections. I have had time to do so. 
I have not done so. I have not done so, 
Mr. President, because after the incidents 
recede into the past, the basic problems 
will remain. I have not done so because I 
believe that if there is to be a chance for 
freedom in a world at peace, it lies in com- 
ing to grips with the international realities 
which confront us. If I did not define these 
realities as I see them, I would be doing an 
injustice to the intelligence of the Senate 
and an injustice to my own conscience. 

These remarks may add little to the solu- 
tion of the difficulties of foreign policy at 
this critical time. If they are to add any- 
thing, however, they must be, not expedient 
remarks, but honest remarks. 

I said that I had not altered these re- 
marks, except in one respect. That one re- 
spect is a deletion of what I had intended 
to say on Algeria. I have altered this sec- 
tion because what is happening in France is 
more than an incident. It is the trial of the 
soul of a great free nation. It is an inner 
struggle with which only the French people 
themselves can come to grips. No words 
from outside at this time, however well in- 
tended, however sincerely spoken out of 
friendship for France can aid in that 
struggle. They can only be seized upon by 
the enemies of France and liberty to make 
the struggle more difficult. 

I proceed, now, Mr. President, to the first 
of 4 addresses which I propose to deliver in 
the Senate within the next 10 days. 
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TOWARD A DURABLE Peace—I. THE PRESSURE 
POINTS OF DANGER 


(Speech of Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, Demo- 
crat, Montana, for release Friday, May 16, 
1958) 

Mr. President, weeks and months have 
passed in the search for the road to the sum- 
mit. What n as a quest for greater in- 
ternational stability threatens at all times 
to degenerate into a free-for-all, a verbal 
free-for-all, if not worse. Letters go back 
and forth across the ocean. Words fly thick 
and fast. The polite language of diplomacy 
gives way to stronger stuff. The chips appear 
on national shoulders. One epithet leads 
to another and—if I may make light of a 
grave matter—the olive branches tend to be- 
come shillelaghs. 

All this, Mr. President, in the name of 
peace. All this, Mr. President, occurs not 
at the summit where the stress of dealing 
with great international issues might excuse 
momentary lapses on the part of the world’s 
leaders. It occurs at the mere idea of the 
summit. 

Let me make clear at the outset that I 
have no special attachment to summit con- 
ferences. On the contrary I have had and 
have expressed serious doubts as to the ad- 
visability of a meeting of heads of states in 
present circumstances. Because I have had 
these doubts, I have refrained from discuss- 
ing foreign policy on the floor of the Senate 
for the better part of this session. It 
seemed to me appropriate to remain silent 
as long as a meeting which could advance 
the cause of peace might be imminent. 

Perhaps some good will still come of the 
diplomatic fencing that is now in process. 
I hope so. I hope the beating of the 
bushes at the base will open a clear way 
to a fruitful summit. In the light of events 
of the past few weeks, however, it seems to 
me that no useful purpose is served by re- 
maining silent any longer. , 

For, to doubt the utility of a particular in- 
ternational meeting in a particular set of 
circumstances, as I have doubted it, is not 
to question the desirability of peace. Even 
more, it is not to ignore the urgency—the 
enormous urgency of a more durable peace, 
for this country and for the world. 

That, I fear, is precisely what is being 
ignored in the present groping for the 
summit. We are losing sight of the ends of 
negotiation in the haggling over the forms 
of negotiation. 

A decent respect for the opinion of man- 
kind demands something more than a mere 
angling for hollow propaganda victories at 
this critical hour. It demands something 
more than the sorry spectacle of the politi- 
cal leaders of the world wrangling in public 
over the important but secondary questions 
of when to meet, where to meet, and whom 
to meet. 

These questions are not what lies at the 
root of the anxieties of this country and of 
the world. The burning question in the 
hearts of decent men and women every- 
where is not how the nations meet but can 
the nations meet on any reasonable and hon- 
orable grounds in an effort to pull the world 
from the edge of the disaster on which it 
now walks. 

Let there be no mistake about the urgency 
of this question. In this country our lives 
may go on in an unruffied fashion. The day- 
to-day problems may still take priority in 
our thoughts. I assume that it is the same 
with the Russians, the Europeans, the Asians. 
We may find, as may they, a kind of dubious 
comfort in the belief that the new weapons 
of war are so deadly that they have terrified 
the world into a permanent, if somewhat 
quivering, peace, 

That comfort, Mr. President, if any feel 
it, is illusory. This so-called peace of mu- 
tual terror, of mutual deterrence, is no peace 
at all. It is not even a pause in the headlong 
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rush into hideous destruction. Under the 
seeming calm of this peace, the pressures 
of conflict continue to accumulate. The 
weapons of mass annihilation pile up and 
grow more deadly. The countdowns quicken, 
A slip here and there, a momentary touch of 
madness somewhere, and the rain of death 
will begin. 

It is not only the Russians or ourselves 
who rest fingers on the hair triggers of ulti- 
mate war. Unstable political situations ex- 
ist throughout the world, and they, too, can 
provide the spark. These situations, in Eu- 
rope, in the Middle East, in the Far East are 
like fused A-bombs which, I understand, are 
used to detonate H-bombs. If one of these 
smaller explosive situations gives way, it may 
well fire the massive instability of Soviet- 
American relations. 

These considerations prompt me to address 
the Senate today. I present my remarks and 
the three additional speeches which I pro- 
pose to make during the next few days in a 
spirit of responsible Democratic cooperation 
with a Republican administration. I present 
them in the hope of making some contribu- 
tion, however limited, to the efforts of the 
Senate, the President, and the Secretary of 
State to deal with the enormous problems of 
the safety of the Nation and the peace of 
mankind. 

I present them now because the chance to 
pursue constructive action for peace will not 
last forever. I present them now, because I 
believe that the world is living on borrowed 
time when it lives by mutual terror. 

I have already noted, Mr, President, that 
the fundamental issue is not where, when, 
and with whom to meet. The basic problem 
is to seek to reduce the threat of destruction 
which confronts not us alone, not the Rus- 
sians alone, but the whole of civilization; in 
truth, the whole of the human species. 

The question for which we must seek an 
affirmative answer is whether or not it is 
possible to build a way of international life 
in this second half of the 20th century other 
than this reckless dance of cold war in the 
name of peace, ever closer to the brink of 
extinction. Can we begin to find that way 
now? In short, can we replace the unstable 
deterrence of mutual terror with a more 
durable order? 

I do not know, Mr. President, whether we 
shall be able to bring about a transition to a 
more stable world, I do know, however, that 
the transition will not materialize out of 
pious or propagandistic generalities on peace. 
It will not be built unless the will to peace 
is as determined in the statesmen of the 
world as the hope for peace is real in the 
hearts of the people of the world. It will not 
be built unless there is an open and honest 
appraisal of the pressure points of danger, 
the pressure points at which peace may give 
way. It will not develop unless there is 
action, practical action, to strengthen inter- 
national stability at these points. 

What I am trying to express to the Senate 
is that there is, in my opinion, an urgent 
necessity for a step back from the awful 
abyss into which the Secretary of State gazed 
with such justified horror a short time ago. 
What I am trying to suggest is that there 
may be ways to reduce the accumulating 
pressures for conflict at points where it 
seethes in volcanic proportions. What I am 
trying to say is that we must seek these ways 
now and we must seek them in all good faith. 

One of the pressure points, Mr. President, 
perhaps the most dangerous, I do not feel 
adequately informed to discuss at this time. 
I refer to the possibility of an accidental war 
between this country and the Soviet Union. 
This is a highly technical question and most 
of the information which is needed to try to 
answer it is either secret or unknown. Per- 
mit me, however, to make only this brief 
observation on the matter. 

A short time ago the Soviet delegate at the 
United Nations advanced and then withdrew 
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a resolution against the United States. He 
contended that the practices of the Strategic 
Air Command in the Arctic regions could 
touch off an accidental war at any time. 

These practices, as the Senate knows, are 
designed to keep our retaliatory forces at 
instant readiness to meet an aggression. The 
world was subsequently given assurances by 
President Eisenhower that the practices were 
foolproof against accident. I accept those 
assurances, knowing as I do, something of 
the splendid caliber of men and women who 
staff the Strategic Air Command. 

I must ask, however, as I am sure others 
must ask, what assurances are there that 
similar practices of the Rusisans are also 
foolproof? I must ask, what assurances are 
there that these practices, even if they are 
foolproof on both sides today will be fool- 
proof tomorrow? Will they remain foolproof 
as each step forward in the development of 
missiles reduces the time available to rectify 
the human and mechanical errors which are 
inevitable in any massive system of military 
operations? 

The answer, Mr. President, is that there 
are no assurances and there can be no as- 
surances without the growth of a more stable 
international situation. It will matter little 
to a world reduced to smoldering ashes and 
radioactive rubble that it was a Russian 
rather than an American error which brought 
civilization to ruin. 

The Russians have rejected the concept 
of international inspection of the Arctic re- 
gion which presumably would have reduced 
this danger of accidental war. That is re- 
grettable but it is no excuse for throwing 
up our hands in despair or disgust. For 
if it is in their interest as well as ours—and 
I must assume that it is—to avoid an acci- 
dental war then we must continue to seek 
ways to avoid it, as must they. 

That is all I wish to say at this time, Mr. 
President, on the question of accidental war 
between the Soviet Union and the United 
States, although, as I have already noted, it 
is one of the major sources of danger which 
confronts us and the rest of the world. I 
hope that the distinguished members of 
the Disarmament Subcommittee, the Space 
Committee, and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee—members of both parties—will illu- 
minate this matter for the Senate in the 
weeks ahead. 

Let me turn now to other pressure points 
of potential conflict—to the principal un- 
stable political structures in the world. Let 
me outline the situations which I shall be 
discussing in addresses during the next few 
days. 

In these situations, Mr. President, in Eu- 
rope, in the Middle East, the Far East, the 
danger of war, the ultimate war may not be 
apparent or imminent but it is nevertheless 
real. The need to strengthen stability in 
these areas, the need to reduce the likeli- 
hood of a miscalculation or an act of com- 
pulsive madness is imperative. At these 
pressure points, Mr. President, the danger 
arises not merely from the tensions between 
the United States and the Soviet Union. It 
arises equally and perhaps, even more, from 
the instability that is inherent in these re- 
gions themselves. It is not inconceivable at 
these points that in the manner of A-bombs 
setting off H-bombs the Russians and our- 
Selves may become involved in a conflict, 
set off by hands other than our own. 

Let me take first, Mr. President, the in- 
stability of Europe. It seems to me a dan- 
gerous misreading of history to assume as 
some of our statements of policy appear to 
assume that the only threat to peace in 
that region lies in an aggression by Soviet 
military power. By the same token, it is 
equally erroneous for the Russians to as- 
sume as they have apparently chosen to 
assume that the principal threat to the 
Soviet Union lies in the presence of United 
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States military power on the continent of 
Europe. 

This confrontation of the two principal 
military powers of the world is indubitably 
a danger, but is it the only danger? In 
truth, is it the principal danger? It is well 
to remember that Soviet military power did 
not move westward in Europe nor United 
States military power eastward across the 
Atlantic until Europe itself—west and east— 
had set Europe aflame. This experlence of 
World War II constrains upon us, as it does 
upon the Russians, the greatest caution in 
assuming that the answer to Europe’s prob- 
lems is merely the withdrawal of the mili- 
tary power of one or the other or both. 

There are other factors which underlie the 
instability of Europe. It may be in these 
factors rather than in the Soviet or Amer- 
ican presence on the continent that the 
seeds of eventual conflicts are implanted. 
Ironically, it may even be the presence of 
these outside forces which so far has pre- 
vented the seeds from growing. 

At this time, Mr. President, I wish only to 
suggest some of these other factors for I 
shall be discussing them at greater length in 
subsequent remarks. None of these factors, 
as the Senate knows, is more significant than 
the division of Germany. The continued 
separation of what is one great nation, into 
two, shall threaten the peace of Europe as 
long as it lasts. Let me say with equal em- 
phasis, however—and this is an aspect of the 
problem that is often overlooked—the 
answer to the threat posed by division is not 
unification at any price and in any cir- 
cumstances. The answer to the problem is 
German unification in peace and for peace. 
Unless this qualification is added, German 
unification will be just as much a threat to 
European stability as German division. Let 
us face honestly the fact that twice we have 
had German unification and twice it has 
taken turns which destroyed the peace of 
Germany, Europe, and the peace of the world. 

The problem of German unification is re- 
lated to another basic factor underlying the 
danger of stability in Europe. It is in- 
separable from the problem of maintaining 
firm unity in the western European coun- 
tries and close cooperation among the free 
nations of the West. The best hope of a 
Germany unified in peace and for peace lies 
in a Germany wedded to a Western Europe 
integrated in peace and for peace. For, it 
was largely the divisiveness and the insane 
rivalries of this region, rather than the 
actions of Russia or the United States, which 
twice in the lifetime of most of us sanctioned 
attempts at the suicide of western civiliza- 
tion. 

The states of Western Europe are now em- 
barked upon the long and painful journey 
to find in common what is now denied to 
each alone. They are seeking a new system 
of economic and social progress in peace and 
in freedom, beyond the concept of the na- 
tional state, which will serve all the people 
of Western Europe. It has taken years of 
strife and agony, the lives of millions, to 
bring Western Europe to this point. Those 
unlived lives, those lost years, sacrificed in 
keeping apart what is one basic culture, can 
never be reclaimed. They are a price paid for 
the failure of European leadership in the 
past to face the realities of the 20th cen- 
tury. They are a tribute exacted for the 
divisive fear and shortsighted national self- 
ishness of generations of Europeans. 

What is important now for western Euro- 
peans is not to look back in pity or in 
anger, or in fond but empty dreams of a 
former national grandeur. What is impor- 
tant is that they look ahead to the new and 
integrated Europe which is building, to the 
Europe of the Coal and Steel Community, to 
the Europe of Euratom, to the Europe of the 
Common Market, to the Europe of the De- 
fense Community. 
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That process must go on; it must not falter 
for, if it does, the Europeans will lose the 
promise of tomorrow. They will scuttle back 
to the tattered pattern of national rivalry 
and division. Only there can be no going 
back now for Europe and the world, to any- 
thing except chaos and the final act of 
disaster. 

If there are sources of instability in 
Europe in the unsolved problems of German 
unification and in the still incomplete and 
untried integration of the western nations, 
others of equal importance exist in Eastern 
Europe. The instability in the latter area, 
Mr. President, stems from the denial of 
secure national existence to the principal 
peoples of that region, to the unfulfilled de- 
sire which exists among them for personal 
freedom and for the dignity of human 
equality. 

The indictment against the Russians on 
this score, Mr. President, is not that they 
made these problems. The problems, for the 
most part, were in existence long before the 
Soviet Union moved to dominance in 
Eastern Europe. The indictment against the 
Russians, Mr. President, is that they have 
denied the promise of progress on these prob- 
lems which existed at the end of World War 
II. The indictment against the Russians is 
that in dealing with the people of countries 
like Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
and Czechoslovakia, for whatever their rea- 
sons, they have even turned back the clock, 

The Russians may not wish to discuss 
Eastern Europe in international conferences. 
Nevertheless, the problems are there. Until 
a substantial beginning is made in their 
solution, instability will continue to plague 
that region. It will do so not because we 
inspire it as the Russians may choose to think 
but because the urge to a secure national 
existence, to personal freedom, to equal 
human dignity that pounds in the breasts 
of men cannot be stilled. So long as the 
people of Eastern Europe find an inadequate 
outlet in progress toward these ends, the 
peace of Russia, Europe, and the world re- 
mains in danger. 

I turn from Europe now, Mr, President, to 
a second major pressure point of potential 
conflict, to the Middle East. Let me say that 
here, too, I disagree with the premise of this 
administration that the primary threat to 
peace is the penetration of the region by 
Russia. And I certainly disagree with what 
is the Soviet premise that the primary threat 
to peace is western imperialism, to which we 
are invariably linked by Russian propaganda. 

True, the Soviet Union is engaged in the 
most dangerous kind of international mis- 
chief in the Middle East, aimed at the western 
nations. True, we have direct and indirect 
interests in the region and Western Europe 
has an economic stake which borders on the 
desperate. In these circumstances, there is 
always the possibility of a premeditated clash 
between the two in the Middle East. I ven- 
ture to suggest, however, that this possibility 
is not the major danger of war in that region. 
I venture to suggest that a greater danger lies 
in the acute instability within the region 
itself. If inner generated tensions snap the 
thin thread of stability which now exists 
in the Middle East, the consequences, in the 
manner of A-bombs firing H-bombs, may be 
to set aflame the rest of the world, in a war 
not necessarily sought by the Russians and 
certainly not by ourselves. 

I venture to suggest, further, that it is 
not the present policies of the Russians, of 
the western European nations, or ourselves 
which are at the base of these tensions. 
The unscrupulousness of Soviet policy; the 
inadequacies of western policies certainly 
may play a part in keeping alive these ten- 
sions. More fundamentally, however, the 
base of Middle Eastern instability is the 
sudden release, the release in explosive pro- 
portions and, not infrequently irrational 
patterns, of the long-repressed and essential 
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forces of change within the area itself, the 
release of these forces by the levers of 
nationalism and the promise of modern 
progress which it contains. Those who rave 
and rant against the western nations over 
the grievances of the past will do well to 
remember that there is another side to the 
story. They will do well to remember that 
if, in the past, exploitation came out of the 
West so, too, was it from the West that the 
levers of essential change were extended to 
the Middle East. 

The danger, Mr. President, the funda- 
mental danger to peace in the Middle East 
today is the uncertainty, the unpredicta- 
bility of the direction of change. This 
change can flow into the peaceful political, 
economic, and social progress of all the peo- 
ple of the Middle East. It can readily be 
diverted, however, by the techniques of ter- 
rorism, conspiracy, propaganda, and mili- 
tarism into destructive channels. The still 
unanswered question, Mr. President, is 
whether it will be possible to dig deeper the 
channels which lead away from destructive 
conflict toward peaceful progress in the 
Middle East. That is a problem primarily 
for the peoples of the Middle East. What 
the Russians do, what the Europeans do, 
what all nations do, however, will have a 
great influence on the answer. 

I turn, finally, in these remarks today, Mr. 
President, to the pressure-points of danger 
in the Far East. As in the other regions I 
have been discussing, the factor of tension 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union is present in the far eastern situa- 
tion. Again, however, it may not be the 
decisive factor in casting the die for peace 
or war. Again, factors within the area may 
be more significant. 

The principal points of danger in the Far 
East at this time lie in the divided countries 
of Vietnam and Korea—the latter particu- 
larly—and in the unsettled status of For- 
mosa. War may begin at any of these points, 
despite an honest desire, if such might exist, 
on the part of the Soviet Union as well as 
this country to avoid it. 

Once begun it may well spread to engulf 
the entire region and the world. World 
War II commenced in the Far East, in Man- 
churia. What happened once is even more 
likely to happen again, given the infinitely 
more complex and interrelated globe on 
which we now live. It can happen again 
unless we and the Russians, unless the peo- 
ple of the Far East most of all, come to 
grips with realities in that region and unless 
this is done soon. 

I have said it before and I say it again. 
What exists now in the Far East—in Korea, 
Vietnam, and Formosa—is no peace at all. 
Any attempt to so describe it is to delude 
the deepest hopes of the people of this 
country. It is to make a political mockery 
of the sacrifices in lives and money which 
they have made in that region in World War 
II and in the Korean conflict, in all the 
years since 1941. 

What exists in the Far East is a truce, a 
tenuous truce, maintained in large part by 
a 24-hour American military alert along the 
coast of Asia and by expenditures which even 
now total well over a billion dollars annu- 
ally in aid to nations in that region. This 
effort, this truce, holds an uncertain lid on 
three highly volatile situations. It conceals 
the pressures in Vietnam and Korea—the 
inner pressures—for unity. It conceals the 
unsettled status of Formosa, the unfinished 
business of World War IT and the civil war 
in China. Until these realities are faced, 
until they begin to yield to rational solu- 
tion, it is misleading and dangerously irre- 
sponsible to talk of peace in the Far East. 

I shall be going into these three pressure- 
points of danger—Europe, the Middle East, 
and the Far East—in detail during the next 
few days, Let me conclude, today, by em- 
phasizing that we cannot know with cer- 
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tainty whether any policies pursued by this 
Nation will succeed in strengthening the un- 
certain grip of humanity on civilized exist- 
ence. What we can know, with almost cer- 
tain assurance, is that unless this grip is 
made stronger, unless the danger of war, 
war by drift or by the design of madness, is 
reduced—in a day, a week, a year, or five— 
this civilized existence will slip from the 
fingers of mankind. 

In these circumstances, we cannot take 
refuge in the smug assumption that we are 
doing all that can be done to preserve peace. 
We cannot content ourselves with pointing 
a finger of scorn at others, however much 
it may relieve our feelings. Regardless of 
what others may do, we must search for a 
way to transform this blind lull of mutual 
terror into a more durable peace. That isa 
responsibility which we owe to the people 
we represent; it is a responsibility we owe 
to mankind. At this moment in time it is 
a responsibility which we owe to life itself. 


TOWARD A DURABLE Prace—II. EUROPE AND 
UNITED STATES POLICIES 


(Speech of Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, Demo- 
crat, Montana, for release Monday, May 19, 
1958) 

Mr. President, a short time ago I discussed 
with the Senate what I regard as some of the 
principal points of potential conflict in the 
world. I suggested that, despite any ap- 
pearances to the contrary, pressures exist in 
Europe, the Middle East, and the Far East 
which, if unrelieved, could precipitate war. 

If we wish to act, to act for peace, it will 
do no good to ignore these situations. It 
will do no good to propagandize ourselves into 
the belief that the tensions which they con- 
tain will be forever held in check. The fuses 
are set and any one of them, at anytime, can 
be ignited by accident or by design and blast 
this misleading illusion in our faces. 

If there is to be a firmer base for peace in 
Europe, the Middle East, and the Far East, 
it seems to me essential that we see these 
regions as they are, not as they were yester- 
day or as we might like them to be, but as 
they are now. It is necessary to determine 
whether any changes can be made in our 
policies which may serve to reduce the danger 
of conflict in one or more of these regions. 
I may add that it is equally necessary that 
the Russians and the nations of the regions 
themselves do the same. 

To those who say that the Russians will 
not act for peace in these dangerous situa- 
tions, I must point out that if they do not 
do so, then by some perversion of reason, 
they have concluded that their interest lies 
in their extinction along with the general 
destruction of human society. For, it is that, 
rather than Soviet aggrandisement or Amer- 
ican gain which is the promise of the failure 
to act for peace in these situations. Against 
madness, if such it is that governs the Soviet 
Union, there is no safeguard except alert- 
ness and defense and it goes without saying 
that we must maintain both. 

To those who say, however, that the atti- 
tude of the Soviet Union is the sole factor 
underlying the tensions of the pressure 
points of Europe, the Middle East, and the 
Far East, I can only point out that history 
and a modicum of reflection tells us that 
that is a deceptive oversimplification. It is 
almost as wrong as the Soviet view which it 
parallels, the view which holds us solely 
responsible for these tensions. It completely 
ignores the inner difficulties of Europe, the 
Middle East, and the Far East, difficulties 
which exist quite apart from the Soviet 
Union and .ourselves. 

I must point out, further, that this Na- 
tion’s greatness was not built by reacting to 
what others do or fail to do, but in doing 
what we ourselves hold that it is right to do. 
If we believe peace is right—and I know of no 
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Member of this body who professes other- 
wise—then we must, in good faith, work for 
peace. We must work for it wisely, pru- 
dently, and cautiously, but we must work 
for it. We must work for it not only as an 
abstract ideal, but as a practical and com- 
pelling necessity. We must work for it, not 
as a concession to the Russians, but as a 
duty to ourselves and to mankind. 

It is within this basic approach, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I shall consider, today, the situa- 
tion in Europe as one of the major pres- 
sure points of potential conflict in the world. 
It may seem strange to the Senate that I list 
Europe in this fashion. Certainly, if there 
is any place on the globe where American 
policies over the years have been helpful in 
building a relatively high degree of stability 
for freedom, it is Europe. Certainly, Western 
Europe has come a long way from the depths 
of hopelessness and helplessness to which it 
had sunk by the end of World War II. Cer- 
tainly, we have been reassured that the re- 
cent NATO Conference of Ministers in Copen- 
hagen attests to the vitality of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. Certainly, 
Western Germany has reached new heights 
of achievement in peace and in freedom. 
Certainly, Soviet totalitarianism is having its 
troubles in Eastern Europe. 

That is all to the good, Mr. President. 
Unfortunately, it is not the whole picture. 
There is another aspect of the European sit- 
uation which does not come so readily or 
pleasantly into view. Nevertheless, it exists 
and it constitutes a threat to Europe’s peace 
and, hence, to our peace and to the peace of 
the world. 

This other aspect, this darker side, of the 
European situation, Mr, President, is com- 
posed primarily of three problems: the un- 
certainly as to the permanence of European 
integration and NATO cooperation; the de- 
layed unification of Germany; and the un- 
finished business of a transition to independ- 
ence and responsibile government in Eastern 
Europe. Until patterns are firmly estab- 
lished through which these problems can be 
solved, patterns which promise reasonable 
stability and reasonable opportunity for free- 
dom to survive and to grow, it is premature 
to conclude that Europe is on the road to 
lasting peace. 

It is erroneous to conclude, too, that either 
the Soviet Union or the United States or the 
United States and the Soviet Union together 
constitute the sole cause of the difficulty. 
Yet, that is the type of the conclusion which, 
today, is being widely drawn, respectively, in 
this country, in Russia, and in Europe. 

Of these inner problems of Europe, Mr. 
President, that of the integration of Western 
Europe within the larger cooperation of the 
NATO grouping is the most advanced to- 
ward solution. The Europeans themselves 
have moved a long way toward unity in the 
Coal and Steel Community, in Euratom, in 
the Common Market and in other mutual un- 
dertakings. They have built a great com- 
plex of integrating mechanisms in the past 
decade, a constructive political achievement 
which rivals any other in European history. 
Further, NATO for all its shortcomings, still 
maintains around the core of a uniting West- 
ern Europe, the basic machinery for the de- 
fense of a still-wider arc of free nations. 

But this integrating process, Mr. President, 
however successful it has been to date, is not 
yet a fully established, self-sustaining one. 
It cannot stand still in a world which does 
not stand still. The process must either go 
on to new heights of common progress and 
greater security for the participating nations, 
or it will falter and sink back. We may well 
ask, sink back to what? To the national 
rivalries of Europe preceding the two great 
wars and the isolation of one free nation 
from another? To the attempt to achieve 
security for one’s own state while others are 
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insecure? Free nations have tried that for- 
mula before and they have paid and are con- 
tinuing to pay an enormous price for the 
folly. 

The truth is that there is no road back to 
a past. The only retreat is a retreat to dis- 
aster, for ourselves and for other free nations. 
What disturbs me, however, is a tendency in 
this country and in others to believe that 
since such is the case, the nations of the 
West will not succumb to the temptations of 
retreat. Unfortunately, Mr. President, na- 
tions in panic, in anger, or in desperation, 
have been known many times to abandon 
their long-range welfare, and it is a highly 
dangerous assumption to hold that they will 
not do so again. 

I do not believe that the concepts of Eu- 
ropean integration and Western coopera- 
tion—for all the progress of the past decade— 
have yet passed the point of no return. The 
pursuit of these concepts may well be ap- 

ing a crisis at this very time, a crisis 
brought on largely by the cumulative attri- 
tion of the issues of Cyprus and North Africa, 
the impact of the Soviet peace offensive on 
the peoples of Western Europe and the still- 
unmeasured impact of the recession at home 
on ourselves and all free nations. 

If the integration of Europe and the co- 
operation of free Western nations—this effort 
to which many nations have given so much— 
if it is vital to us and to others, then it is 
incumbent upon others and upon us to leave 
no stone unturned in seeking to assure its 
continuance. I realize, of course, that in 
some respects, the problems of Western co- 
operation are such that the policies of this 
country can have, at best, only a peripheral 
influence. 

That is certainly the case with respect to 
Cyprus and North Africa. This country has 
offered good offices in the Cyprus issue and 
the able Deputy Under Secretary of State 
Mr. Murphy has made a distinguished at- 
tempt at reconciliation between France and 
Tunisia, an essential step in the solution of 
North African crisis. Both attempts have 
been unsuccessful. With these measures, 
however, surely we have not exhausted the 
possibilities of policy. 

Perhaps the time has come to urge Greece, 
Turkey, and Britain to seek an interim solu- 
tion in Cyprus along the lines of a condo- 
minium of all three over the island and to 
assist them, if they wish, in finding this 
solution. I am aware that many avenues 
have been explored in an effort to settle the 
Cypriot dispute, but I am not aware that 
that of condominium has been seriously con- 
sidered. Nevertheless, an interim status of 
that kind could assure the continued secu- 
rity of the defense facilities of that strategic 
island, at least during the present critical 
time. It could also provide an opportunity 
to work out a permanent solution to the 
problem of ultimate sovereignty in an atmos- 
phere of greater stability and shared respon- 
sibility. Certainly, it is not presumptuous 
on our part, as an ally to allies, to put for- 
ward this proposal in their interest, in our 
interest and in the interest of all the NATO 
members. 

As I have said, Mr. President, there is a 
severe limit on what the policies of this 
country can do in the Cypriot and North 
African questions. The power and the re- 
sponsibility of decision lie primarily and 
properly, elsewhere. We cannot act on our 
Own to remove these dangers and I fully 
appreciate the difficulties of the Secretary of 
State in trying to deal with them. 

That is not the case, however, insofar as 
other jeopardies to Western cooperation are 
concerned. I refer, first, to the impact of 
the Soviet peace offensive on the peoples of 
Western Europe. We may think of this of- 
fensive as astute and unscrupulous propa- 
ganda. Among people, however, who know, 
first-hand, war’s most agonizing personal 
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tragedies, among people weary of war and 
the constant threat of war, it is, to say the 
least, powerful and highly effective propa- 
ganda. It creates an extremely difficult 
dilemma for all responsible European polit- 
ical leaders who see through the propaganda 
and who are attempting to aline their na- 
tion’s policies with those of the United 
States. 

The answer to this Soviet propaganda, as- 
tute and unscrupulous as it may be, is not 
to seek to emulate it or outdo it. We may, 
possibly, win verbal battles with the Rus- 
sians by out-shouting or by out-peacing 
them. We will in the process, however, lose 
something much more important—the na- 
tion’s integrity. And, we will not win some- 
thing that is far more important than these 
hollow victories of propaganda. We will 
not win and hold the hearts and confidence 
of the peoples of the world. We had that 
confidence twice, at the end of World War I 
and World War II and twice we have allowed 
it to slip away. We can regain it now, not 
by better propaganda, but by better policies; 
not by words of peace, but by acts of peace. 

Let me try, Mr. President, to illustrate this 
point as it involves Western Europe. It is 
important for the defense of the free Western 
nations that the NATO military command 
evolve in an orderly fashion to keep pace 
with evolving military technology. To that 
end, Mr. President, we took the initiative a 
few months ago and obtained a limited con- 
currence from other NATO members on the 
placement of missile bases in European 
countries. More recently, an administra- 
tion bill was placed before Congress which 
permits the transfer of information on nu- 
clear weapons and components of the weap- 
ons to certain NATO nations. 

Mr. President, I am in no position at this 
time to comment on the military necessity 
or wisdom which prompted these moves. 
Granted their military importance, however, 
I must ask what kind of an answer are they 
to the Soviet peace offensive? How do they 
look to ordinary people in Europe who like 
ourselves, have little knowledge of the needs 
of modern military operations? Standing 
alone, I submit, they are no answer at all. 
Yet, so far as I know, they are the only new 
significant acts of policy directly affecting 
Europe and NATO which have been initiated 
by this country since the Soviet peace offen- 
sive began. 

Where was the initiative which might have 
demonstrated that if the cooperation of free 
men means to us a willingness to die to- 
gether with others in the common defense 
of freedom, it also means to us a willingness 
to live together and to work together with 
others in common constructive effort? There 
were measures—companion measures to 
those involving missiles placement abroad 
and nuclear weapons transfers—which might 
have been taken to make this point clear. 
There are measures which can still be taken 
to make it clear—in our interest and in the 
interest of the Europeans. 

We will not regain the confidence and the 
support of the peoples of Western Europe 
merely by proposing to supply their mili- 
tary commands with parts and information 
on how to put together a nuclear weapon 
and how to use it—a do-it-yourself kit for 
destruction. Let us do that, if we must, for 
the common defense of freedom, but let us 
not, in all common sense, expect that act, 
in itself, to fill the longing for constructive 
action for peace which fills the hearts of 
ordinary Europeans, ordinary people every- 
where. The action which might have begun 
to meet that longing, the action which was 
not taken, would have been a concurrent 
proposal to dig deeper channels of coopera- 
tion between ourselves and other Western 
European nations in the development of 
peaceful nuclear energy and in the explora- 
tion of space, these two great scientific 
achievements of mankind. 
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Such clumsy official gestures which have 
so far been made in this connection sug- 
gest that when it comes to supplying mili- 
tary missiles and nuclear weapons to the 
Europeans, we regard them as close and es- 
sential allies, but when it is a question of 
cooperation for peaceful progress, either we 
regard them as dangerous competitors, or, in 
any event, take no notice of what they have 
contributed and can contribute in these 
fields. 

I cannot see, Mr. President, what is keep- 
ing this administration even now from an 
active policy of cooperation with Euratom 
in the more rapid development of the 
peaceful uses of nuclear power. I cannot 
see what is keeping this administration 
from a policy of cooperation with Western 
Europe in meeting one of the great con- 
structive tasks of this century—the explora- 
tion of space. I cannot see what the block 
is, Mr. President, unless it is that the admin- » 
istration may regard as futile an effort to 
cooperate with Europe on problems of this 
kind when it cannot eyen get cooperation 
among the interested civilian and military 
agencies within the executive branch of the 
Government. 

Mr. President, the development of nuclear 
power and the exploration of space require 
scientific brains, technical skills and organi- 
zation, and money. Needless to say, we do 
not have unlimited resources in any of the 
categories. Each Western European country 
alone does not have an adequate supply of 
these resources. It seems to me desirable, 
therefore, beyond all possible doubt, for our 
own sake as well as for theirs, to work to- 
gether in the closest possible way with them 
on these matters. More important, a com- 
mon focus on these matters cannot help but 
stimulate the process of European integra- 
tion and Western cooperation in all of its 
ramifications. Most important, an Ameri- 
can initiative in these matters will be an act, 
a positive act of peace. 

Finally, Mr. President, in this discussion 
of the threats to Western cooperation—to 
this keystone of peace in Europe—let me 
mention the possible adverse impact of the 
recession here at home. The present 
period in Europe, is one of intense but un- 
certain economic activity. To Europe, this 
period has all the earmarks of prosperity, 
perhaps the greatest Europeans have ever 
known, but it is a brittle prosperity. 

In the present complex of international 
trade relations, it is the United States which 
is the key to a high level of economic activity 
in Western Europe. The impact of the pres- 
ent recession which is already having serious 
consequences at home, cannot be contained 
within our borders. If the recession is pro- 
longed, the consequences abroad may well be 
disastrous, not only in an economic sense, 
but in the political sphere as well. 

That is because prosperity in Europe is a 
thin crust built on economies which have 
little, if any, margin of reserve. Should the 
crust give way finally—and there are already 
signs of cracking—it may well destroy the 
stability of free political institutions in 
Western Europe and undermine the coopera- 
tion of the countries of that region one with 
another, as well as their cooperation within 
the larger framework of NATO. 

Nothing could be more disastrous to peace 
and to freedom. I refer those who doubt 
this assertion to the sorry history of Europe 
between the wars, to the intimate relation- 
ship between economic stagnation, economic 
nationalism, the rise of dictatorships, and the 
gathering clouds of war in that period. 

In 1954, Mr. President, on returning from 
Europe, I suggested in a report to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations that “an imme- 
diate need would seem to be for the West- 
ern nations to give serious consideration to 
convening one or more special economic con- 
ferences. Such conferences might serve to 
define the problems which must be over- 
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come if the nations of Western Europe and 
the North Atlantic Community are to main- 
tain sound economies. They could also point 
the way to common action in meeting these 
problems.” 

In 1955, on returning from Europe, I al- 
luded to this matter again in these terms: 

“The need for a facing of economic facts 
in the Western community is essential. This 
should come in an open and frank conference 
and it should come before the shortsighted 
‘each one for himself’ practices of the prewar 
period once again threaten the free nations 
with a repetition of the economic disaster of 
the thirties.” 

Mr. President, I made these observations 
at a time when we were booming along in a 
booming prosperity, as was most of Europe. 
I made them because it seemed to me that 
a rational solution to problems is more likely 
to be obtained by acting, not after, but before 
the stage of crisis is reached. 

So far as I know, these observations, made 
several years ago, were ignored by the admin- 
istration. In any event, we have not had the 
conferences which might have provided the 
kind of understanding of the international 
ramifications of present economic difficul- 
ties which we now need, the kind of under- 
standing that would have facilitated a more 
rational consideration of our trade and other 
international economic policies. Now, when 
we are in an economic crisis at home, Con- 
gress is presented with the urgent pressures 
of the administration to push through a 
Reciprocal Trade Act and foreign-aid bill. 
It is the same old story, Mr. President, the 
story of drift and delay until deadline; crisis 
action in preference to rational action. 

To conclude this discussion of the threat 
of disunity among the Western nations, this 
threat to peace in Europe, let me reiterate 
what I said in 1955, for it is, I believe, even 
more applicable today, 

“If we continue to ignore the common re- 
sponsibilities for building a genuine peace 
and preserving freedom, then we should not 
be shocked when we awake one day to find 
both in jeopardy.” 

I turn now, Mr. President, to the second 
major problem of peace in Europe, to the 
problem of a divided Germany. It seems to 
me that there is one kind of settlement of 
this problem which is no settlement at all. 
That is a settlement which would open the 
way to a unified Germany, whether it be 
Communist-oriented or capitalist-oriented, 
to become once again the military scourge 
of all Europe, east and west alike. The best, 
perhaps the only way to guard against the 
possibility of a revival of militarism in Ger- 
many is the path chosen eagerly by the great 
majority of the German people at the 
moment when their revulsion against mili- 
tarism was greatest. That is the path of 
peaceful fusion with Western Europe. 

Germany is of the West and must remain 
in the West. Any peace which requires a 
severance of those ties would be no peace at 
all. It would not even be appeasement. It 
would be an act of unmitigated folly, for 
Germany, for Russia, and for Western Europe. 
On that point, in any settlement of the 
problem of unification, there can be no 
yielding. 

Within that framework, however, there 
can be room for negotiation. While Ger- 
many’s ties with Western Europe must re- 
main intimate and unbroken, I cannot see, 
for example, that the present form and the 
extent of German military participation in 
the defense of the West need be regarded as 
sacrosanct. Security needs are everchanging 
needs and West German rearmament is not 
an end in itself. It is for the purpose of 
contributing to the defense of the Western 
community and not for the purpose of 
frightening Europe or keeping tidy, rigid 
military tables of organization. This is one 
area of the unification problem, therefore, in 
which it seems to me that reasonable pro- 
posals for negotiation ought never to be re- 
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jected out of hand. On the contrary, they 
might even be advanced by the Western 
nations. Present policies on German rearm- 
ament ought to be regarded as amenable to 
change, provided always, that the changes do 
not envision a Germany separated from West- 
ern Europe, provided that they are carefully 
related with the problem of general inter- 
national disarmament. 

There is another aspect to the problem of 
German unification, Mr. President, which 
seems to me to require elaboration in the 
light of the changing situation in Europe. 
Our position, in effect, Mr. President, is that 
the way to peaceful unity in Germany is 
through free all-German elections, under the 
general sanction of Russia, France, Britain, 
and the United States. This position re- 
quires that virtually all the initiative for 
unification, in effect, come from outside 
Germany. 

Events, Mr. President, have moved a long 
way since this policy was devised and the 
bell no longer has an altogether realistic 
sound when it is rung over and over again 
in the same fashion. A new Germany has 
emerged in the West since that policy was 
devised. It has grown into the most dynamic 
mation of Western Europe. A new Germany 
has appeared in the East and, whatever we 
may think of it, it is not the same as the 
Germany of the past or the Germany of the 
West. 

There are now military and para-military 
forces in both West and East Germany. 
How are these forces to be integrated in 
peace in a unified Germany? Is this a prob- 
lem which can be solved primarily by out- 
side powers, even with the best of inten- 
tions? Can free elections, without advanced 
and extensive preparations by Germans 
themselves solve it? 

There are differing economic structures 
functioning in Western and Eastern Ger- 
many. Can these structures be harmonized 
in peace by outsiders? Will free elections 
without advanced and extensive preparation 
by Germans themselves harmonize them? 

I raise these questions, Mr, President, as 
examples of the inescapable realities of the 
present situation in Germany. There are 
countless others of a similar nature which 
might be cited. It seems to me that in the 
light of these realities we do not begin to 
have the basis for German unification in 
peace and for peace, without a vast enlarge- 
ment of contact between the peoples of 
Western and Eastern Germany themselves, 

Further, Mr. President, it seems to me 
most desirable, that, before we try to deal 
with the massive problems of unification of 
Germany as a whole, that this problem be 
tested in microcosm. What better place is 
there to develop valid techniques for the 
process of uniting Germany than in Ber- 
lin? Certainly, if unification in peace and 
for peace cannot be obtained promptly in 
Berlin, to which all Germans undoubtedly 
look as the capital of a unified nation, there 
is small prospect that it will be obtained 
in peace and for peace, for the whole of 
Germany for a long time to come. 

I wish finally, Mr. President, in these re- 
marks today, to deal with the volcanic situ- 
ation in eastern Europe, with the third ma- 
jor threat to the peace of Europe. The 
Russians may say that the book is closed on 
this region, but they know better. They 
are not ignorant of history. They know 
that so long as the principal national 
groupings of eastern Europe do not have a 
reasonably secure, independent national ex- 
istence, so long as these people lack reason- 
able internal freedom and the right to live 
in full association with other nations of 
the world—so long as these basic rights are 
denied them, the book will not be closed on 
eastern Europe. 

It matters only in degree how these rights 
are denied, whether it is by direct Soviet or 
some other alien suppression or by indige- 
nous tyrants who fear the wrath of their 
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own peoples. The instability is there and 
it will not go away. As long as it finds no 
peaceful outlet in progress toward estab- 
lishing a secure national independence and 
responsible political institutions, this inse- 
curity will threaten the peace of Europe and 
the peace of the world. The situation is 
not new; it is an old situation in new dress. 
Have we forgotten 1914 and Sarajevo? Have 
the Russians? Have we forgotten 1939 and 
Poland? Have the Russians? 

The circumstances of World War II, Mr. 
President, projected the Soviet Union into 
eastern Europe. There can be little quarrel, 
Mr. President, with how the Russians en- 
tered eastern Europe. If we are honest, we 
will remember that we were delighted to 
have them there at that time. The quar- 
rel is not so much with that as it is with 
what they have done or failed to do since 
they have been there. They have not yet 
met the responsibility which was primarily 
theirs to meet, to encourage the emergence 
from the ruins of Nazi conquest and dom- 
ination, to encourage the emergence of free 
and stable states and equitable societies in 
eastern Europe. 

Nor can there be much quarrel with any 
legitimate desire of the Russians to make 
secure their border with eastern Europe 
from whence they were invaded in World 
War II. The quarrel, Mr. President, is with 
the manner in which they have gone about 
it, by the discouraging of national inde- 
pendence and stable and responsible inter- 
nal political orders in the latter region. If 
legitimate security is really a major con- 
cern of the Russians in eastern Europe, I 
can only regret the fact that they are doing 
precisely what, in the long run, will jeop- 
ardize it. 

The ultimate objective of American policy 
respecting eastern Europe is, and must re- 
main, the establishment of full national 
independence of the major national group- 
ings of that region and the encouragement 
of stable and responsible political institu- 
tions within them. May I say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that as we seek this objective for 
peace, then it is essential not to seek it 
out of a negative desire to embarrass the 
Russians or to jeopardize their security. We 
must seek this objective for positive pur- 
poses, for peace, for their peace as well as 
the peace of Europe and our own. 

We can look for progress toward this ob- 
jective via the route of the Hungarian blood- 
bath and then pour out countless tears of 
regret, and pour millions of words into the 
propaganda war, but back away from pain- 
ful military involvement when revolution is 
thwarted. That is an easy and painless way, 
except for the thousands of martyrs whose 
blood is shed, and except that there is no 
reason to believe that it will produce re- 
sults. Unless, Mr, President, we are pre- 
pared to mix our own blood with that 
which will flow in eastern Europe via this 
route, it seems to me that basic human de- 
cency requires that we seek some other 
way. 

I do not know whether in present circum- 
stances there is another way to independ- 
ence and to stable responsible government in 
eastern Europe. If any does in fact exist, 
it seems to me that there is a chance that 
it be found eventually in the course which 
this administration is now pursuing in Po- 
land. It is the way, not of the cold war, 
but the way of gradually reopening the 
channels of peaceful contact between the 
West and the peoples of eastern Europe. 

If it is valid to maintain diplomatic rela- 
tions with Russia, Poland, and Hungary, 
and other countries of eastern Europe, as 
presumably it is since we are doing so, then 
I cannot see the logic in not maintaining 
such relations with all these states in east- 
ern Europe. If it is desirable to expand cul- 
ture, trade, and other contacts between the 
Soviet Union and this country, as the Fresi- 
dent has said that it is, then equally or 
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more so, it would seem desirable to expand 
these contacts with Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and all the countries of eastern Europe. 

No one can say with certainty whether this 
policy will work. One can only ask, what 
is the alternative? 

It is possible that a beginning of the peace- 
ful evolution of eastern Europe toward gen- 
uine national independence and responsible 
government may lie, not in turning our 
backs on the peoples of that region, not by 
the lusty verbal attacks in the propaganda 
war, but by opening up more windows 
through which Western concepts may resume 
their peaceful flow into eastern Europe. It 
is possible that visits by the Secretary of 
State and other officials of this Government 
to eastern Europe may assist in this process. 
Such visits might provide more convincing 
evidence than verbal charges and retreats 
that we have not forgotten the peoples of 
that region. 

Finally, I believe it is in order to sug- 
gest to the Russians that in the pursuit of 
their pronounced desire for peaceful coex- 
istence and peaceful competition they join 
with us in an effort to persuade the govern- 
ments of the eastern European countries to 
provide some opportunity for the practice 
of Western concepts of political freedom 
within their borders. I do not say that free- 
dom, if it is to have a chance, requires as 
much opportunity to compete as communism 
enjoys in Western Europe, but it does require 
some opportunity. Unless it has that op- 
portunity, we can hardly begin to talk of 
bona fide competition between the two sys- 
tems. 

I urge that this proposal, if it is made, be 
made in the spirit in which I advance it, not 
out of any desire to win another meaningless 
victory in the propaganda war, but in the 
spirit of peaceful political competition, for 
the sake of Europe, for the sake of the world 

Let me suggest, finally, Mr. President, that 
beyond the problem of the unity of the West- 
ern nations, beyond the problem of the unifi- 
cation of Germany, beyond the problem of 
instability in eastern Europe, there still ex- 
ists a need for a broad reconciliation be- 
tween the Western European countries and 
those of Eastern Europe. There is a need for 
a full resumption of cultural contact, trade 
and other appropriate international inter- 
course. That is an essential step in the re- 
duction of fears and the burden of arma- 
ments which fears entail. . 

Perhaps the directions of this reconcilia- 
tion can be laid by a conference of the lead- 
ers of the European countries—East and 
West—to undertake a general review of in- 
tra-European relations. I think it would be 
a good idea, too, if such a meeting is held, 
for the Soviet Union and the United States to 
sit at the back as observers, rather than in 
front, as the principal participants. 

Mr. President, in concluding my remarks 
today, I remind the Senate that I do not have 
access to all the facts which must go into de- 
cisions to incorporate suggestions such as I 
have been making into policy. The Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State presumably 
have those facts. In any event, they have 
responsibility for making the decisions. It 
does seem to me, however, that if the world 
is to break out of the dangerous impasse, if 
it is to move toward peace, then the path of 
accommodation to the realities of the Eu- 
ropean situation must be fully explored. I 
believe there is at least a clfance that we 
can move along this path toward a more 
durable peace. I believe we can do so with- 
out relative loss of security for ourselves and 
with a postitive gain for the security of all 
nations. What I am suggesting here, Mr. 
President, are possible steps along this path 
away from the abyss of the ultimate war. I 
am suggesting that we consider these steps, 
not as a concession to the Russians, but as 
an initiative for peace for the benefit of this 
Nation, all Europe, and all mankind, 
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TOWARD A DURABLE Peace—III. AN AFFIRMA- 
TIVE POLICY IN THE MIDDLE East 
(Speech of Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, Demo- 

crat, Montana, for release Thursday, May 

22, 1958) 

Mr. President, I take the time of the Sen- 
ate, today, to consider another aspect of the 
problem of building greater stability into the 
international situation. This is the third 
time I have alluded to the subject in recent 
days. 

In this series of addresses, I am dealing 
with some of the major pressure points of 
potential conflict in the world. I am trying 
to search with the Senate, for ideas which 
may serve to relieve these pressures. In 
short, Mr. President, I am exploring the 
possibilities of an American initiative for the 
more durable peace which the world so 
deeply desires, so deeply needs. 

In my previous statement, I reviewed the 
realities of the situation in Europe, as I see 
them, and suggested measures which may 
help to break through the dangerous im- 
passe to peace in that region. Today, I turn 
to another area of potential conflict—to the 
Middle East. 

At this moment, Mr. President, the Middle 
East is not at war and not at peace. We 
may assume, I suppose, if we are given to 
wishful thinking that this situation of 
neither war or peace will hold more or less 
indefinitely. 

We cannot rest safely, however, on that 
assumption. The most casual reflection will 
tell us that it is a highly dangerous assump- 
tion since the underlying tensions of the 
Middle East remain virtually unchanged. It 
seems to me appropriate, therefore, to ex- 
amine these tensions once again, to deter- 
mine what, if anything, can be done to abate 
or control them; to replace, with something 
more durable, what has heretofore been a 
pattern of recurrent ruptures of stability. 

At the outset, let me make clear that I do 
not subscribe to views which hold either 
Soviet penetration or Western imperialism 
or both primarily responsible for the difi- 
culties in the Middle East. If we are look- 
ing for a target in the propaganda war, then 
the deviltry of Soviet penetration certainly 
provides one. If the Russians are looking 
for the same, then I suppose Western im- 
perialism is not a difficult mark. And if 
Middle Easteners must have a scapegoat for 
their troubles, then, they can vent their 
wrath on Soviet penetration, on Western 
imperialism, or on both simultaneously. 

But if the world wishes in earnest to find a 
more durable peace, than we shall have to 
look deeper, much deeper, into the sources 
of Middle Eastern tensions. Certainly, the 
policies pursued by the Soviet Union, the 
Western European nations and the United 
States at any given time, are relevant to 
this matter. More basic to the problem of 
peace, however, are the implications of the 
vast transition which is taking place within 
the Middle East. This transition and the 
tensions it brings have a vitality independ- 
ent of the policies of nations outside the 
region. 

Mr. President, a fundamental change in- 
volving the lives of tens of millions of people 
is never made with ease. Change in the 
Middle East is no exception. Change in the 
Middle East is exceptional only in its mas- 
siveness. What this change involves is an 
enormous effort by millions to leap over 
forgotten generations of political obscurity 
into the mainstream of international life. 
It involves a desperate struggle to push aside 
the accumulated sands of social inertia and 
to emerge several hundred years later into 
the 20th century. It involves an endeavor 
to rid the earth of one of its heaviest con- 
centrations of stagnating poverty, supersti- 
tion, fear and disease, of the ugliest forms 
of human subjugation—and to do it virtu- 
ally overnight. 
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The basic pressure for this desirable, this 
constructive change is produced by nation- 
alism. Whatever difficulties nationalism may 
bring, let there be no mistake, Mr. President, 
about its necessity. Nationalism is essential 
in the Middle East to produce the change 
essential for durable peace. To deny its 
validity is to deny our own history. 

The difficulty in the Middle East arises 
not from nationalism as such. The diffi- 
culty arises from the unpredictable course 
which Middle Eastern nationalism may take 
at a highly critical moment of history, at 
a moment when the peace of the world bal- 
ances on a razor’s edge. By its very nature, 
this force is not easily channeled. When 
a whole people break out of an existing pat- 
tern of life into something new, it is not 
easy to calculate or control the direction of 
the great human surge which is released 
by the fission. 

There was a time, perhaps, when mankind 
could sustain the excesses, the errors, the 
random scattering of the power of an ex- 
plosive nationalism. That is no longer the 
case. In the present state of international 
affairs, nationalism on a rampage endangers 
not only those who release it; it endangers 
peace and, hence, the peoples of the entire 
world. 

The needs of mankind require that na- 
tionalist leaders, today, not only lead na- 
tional awakenings but that they lead them 
soberly and responsibly. The needs of man- 
kind require that these leaders lead with 
due regard for the dangerous complexities 
of current international life. 

In the Middle East, the world skirts the 
edge of disaster, not because of nationalism, 
but because nationalism has not fully estab- 
lished a new pattern of constructive and 
peaceful progress to replace the older and 
no longer acceptable pattern which it has 
destroyed. The force of nationalism, at 
present, plunges headlong into Western in- 
terests established many decades ago—spe- 
cial interests, perhaps—but interests, never- 
theless, which cannot be liquidated overnight 
if they are to be liquidated in peace. Fur- 
ther, this force divides into shifting political 
and regional alinements, which clash one 
with another and, in so doing, threaten the 
stability of the region, It collides with or 
scoops into its fury ancient focals of power 
which have a vested interest in the preser- 
vation of the accumulated social rot of cen- 
turies. It recharges tribal feuds that go 
back to biblical times. It plays with the 
dangerous fire of great-power balance in the 
naive belief that it is too clever to get 
burned. Too often, it pushes precious human 
energies into the wasting pit of militarism, 
terrorism, and mobism. Too often, Mr. 
President, it sidesteps the one path which 
will lead, more quickly than any other, to 
full national and human equality—the path 
of unremitting effort to establish orderly, 
progressive societies with responsible gov- 
ernments. 

These, Mr. President, are some of the less 
desirable spawns of nationalism in the Mid- 
die East. They are products of the national- 
ist fission in that area, its destructive prod- 
ucts, and they are, in my opinion, the 
principal source of the region’s instability. 
We overlook this source when we see the 
problems of peace in the Middle East as aris- 
ing solely from Soviet machinations, as the 
Eisenhower doctrine in 1957 did and still 
does, despite clarification and modification 
by the Senate. The Russians overlook it, 
if, in fact, they see these problems as aris- 
ing primarily from Western imperialism. If 
we continue to overlook it, we shall have 
policies which deal primarily with shadow 
rather than substance—costly policies and 
in the end, probably futile policies. 

An affirmative policy for peace, sooner or 
later, must look squarely at the inner dif- 
ficulties of the Middle East. Before this 
Nation can have that kind of policy, how- 
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ever, we must have a better understanding 
of American interests in the region, 

It is not difficult, Mr. President, to catalog 
the most significant of these interests. They 
are legitimate interests and we need not 
hide or obscure them. Certainly, we need 
not apologize for them. 

United States companies have heavy in- 
vestments in Middle Eastern petroleum de- 
velopment; that is an American interest. 
We have bases or other defense arrangements 
against aggression in the Middle East, that, 
too, is an American interest. We have trade, 
cultural, educational, and other ties with the 
Arab States and Israel; these are American 
interests. We have a commerce through the 
air and sealanes and the petroleum pipe- 
lines of the region; these, too, are Ameri- 
can interests. We have a stake in a stable 
Western Europe which, in turn, is now 
heavily dependent for economic stability on 
Middle Eastern petroleum, trade, and trade 
routes; that is a highly important if in- 
direct, American interest. 

Beyond all these specific concerns, how- 
ever, we have one national interest that is 
overriding. That is an interest in the peace 
of the entire Middle East. I speak, now, not 
of a peace at any price, of a peace of inertia, 
appeasement or repression. I speak of a 
durable and vital peace which will provide 
an opportunity for essential change to take 
place in the Middle East, the change which 
will enable the peoples of that region, if they 
have the will, to live in a satisfying national 
independence in the 20th century. 

On that kind of peace depends the long- 
run survival of all the particular interests 
of Americans. On that kind of peace in the 
Middle East may well depend the peace of 
all Americans and the world. 

I do not know, Mr. President, whether 
any policies pursued by this Nation will be 
able to assist in producing such a peace 
in the Middle East. It seems to me highly 
unlikely that they will do so, however, if 
these policies are made subservient in con- 
cept or in administration to any special 
American interest, whether it be petroleum 
concessions, defense arrangements, ties with 
the Arab States or Israel, or any other. 

Certainly, it is desirable, Mr. President, 
for Americans to participate in the devel- 
opment of Middle Eastern petroleum, if this 
development profits them and serves the 
people of that region. It is not desirable, 
however, for all Americans to go hat and 
pail in hand to any country to beg for oil. 
That, in effect, is what we may be doing if 
American policies are made subordinate to 
this particular American interest. 

Certainly it is desirable to have bases and 
other defense arrangements in the Middle 
East if they grow out of a common concern 
with security against aggression. It is not 
desirable to have these arrangements, how- 
ever, if we must grovel before any nation 
in order to obtain or to keep them. That, 
in effect, is what we may be doing if these 
defense arrangements are elevated into the 
principal objective of policy. 

Certainly, it is desirable for Americans to 
have cultural, trade, educational or other 
friendly ties with the Arab States and 
Israel. It is not desirable, however, if these 
attachments mean that all Americans must 
acquiesce in an aggressive hatred of Arab to- 
ward Israeli or Israeli toward Arab or Arab 
toward Arab. That, in effect, is what we 
may be asked to do if our national policy is 
subordinated to these specific attachments. 

Finally, may I say, Mr. President, that it 
is certainly desirable for us to recognize the 
need of Western European allies and other 
friendly nations for access to the petroleum, 
the trade, and trade routes of the Middle 
East. It is not desirable, however, to recog- 
nize this need without also recognizing that 
the unequal privileges of yesterday's coloni- 
alism must yield to the requirements of a 
constructive nationalism today. 
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Mr. President, that is the first step in an 
affirmative policy for the Middle East: to get 
clearly in our own minds that the national 
interest in a vital peace in the Middle East 
takes precedence over any particular Ameri- 
can interest. Those who conceive and ad- 
minister United States policy must under- 
stand that. Other nations must understand 
it. It is particularly important that those 
who play dangerously with a destructive na- 
tionalism and those who seek to repress a 
constructive nationalism know it. 

I am afraid, however, that we shall not 
impress anyone by words, whether they be 
the soft generalities on peace or the violent 
terms of the propaganda war. What can- 
not be done by words, perhaps, can be done 
by acts, acts which make clear that the pri- 
mary American interest in the Middle East 
is an interest in a vital peace and that we 
are determined to pursue it. 

No single act in this connection is more 
important than to develop alternatives to 
Middle Eastern petroleum and to the pipe- 
lines and waterways through which it now 
moves. In 1956, Mr. President, a year before 
the Suez crisis, I urged in a speech in the 
Senate (April 18, 1956) that this country be- 
gin to plan in concert with oil-consuming 
countries against the possibility of a tem- 
porary cutoff in the flow of Middle Eastern 
oil. What was needed then, was an imme- 
diate increase in the supply of seagoing 
tankers of large tonnage; preparations which 
would have permitted a prompt expansion in 
the petroleum output of the Western Hem- 
isphere; and a speedup in the development 
of nuclear energy for power. So far as I 
know, however, nothing was done along 
these lines until the following year when the 
Suez crisis was already upon us. 

I do not say, Mr. President, that the im- 
mediate availability of alternatives to Middle 
Eastern oil would have prevented the Suez 
crisis. It seems to me very possible, how- 
ever, that it might have mitigated it. And 
it seems to me very possible now that the 
availability of alternatives to petroleum from 
that source may discourage similar crises. 
Certainly, it will help to meet such crises if 
they should come. 

What is true of alternatives to petroleum 
is also true of alternatives to defense ar- 
rangements in the Middle East. I assume 
that any arrangements we now have serve 
the mutual benefit of ourselves and the 
Middle Eastern countries which participate 
in them. I hope that they will go on serv- 
ing a common interest. By the same token, 
however, I hope that the Defense Depart- 
ment will begin now to plan to safeguard 
this country without these arrangements, if 
the price of retaining them is a servile sub- 
mission to one-sided terms, to conditions 
which degrade this Nation. 

Finally, it ought to be made clear, if it is 
not already clear, that this country has a 
deep interest in the survival and progress of 
Israel. This country’s policies should un- 
ashamedly sustain that interest so long as 
the Israelis pursue their progress in peace. 
We can and must be prepared to override 
the particular interest, however, in the 
greater national interest, if Israel abandons 
the ways of peace. 

What applies to Israel applies equally to 
the Arab States. I should say that the ad- 
ministration has already gone out of its way 
to make clear that this country has a deep 
interest in the survival and progress of these 
States, but if by some chance further assur- 
ances are necessary, then they should be 
given. This country’s policies should sus- 
tain the interest so long as the Arabs pursue 
their progress in peace. We can and we 
must be prepared to override the particular 
interest, however, in the greater national 
interest, if the Arab States, singly or collec- 
tively, abandon the ways of peace. 

Whether we demonstrate our concern in 
the peaceful progress of the Arab States and 
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Israel by public statements, by the channels 
of diplomacy or by some other way, is a sec- 
ondary question. The important point is 
that the interest be made clear to both sides 
and that the word “peaceful” be underlined 
for both sides. 

What I have been trying to suggest, Mr. 
President, is that we need to inject into 
national policies in the Middle East a clarity 
of purpose, of primary national purpose, 
which they do not now have. I am also 
suggesting that we develop alternatives to 
present particular American interests which 
will permit sufficient flexibility in the pur- 
suit of this purpose. 

I believe, Mr. President, that since World 
War II we have been groping toward an 
affirmative policy of this kind, under both a 
Democratic and a Republican administra- 
tion. There has been an obvious official ap- 
preciation of the importance of a durable 
peace in that area. There has been an ap- 
preciation of the importance of national- 
ism in achieving that peace. There has 
been a desire to support its stirrings, modi- 
fied by the fear of alienating the nations 
of Western Europe which formerly held most 
of the area as colonies, protectorates, and 
mandates. It has been modified, too, by the 
fear of jeopardizing the particular interests 
of Americans in that region. 

Despite good intentions, policy in the Mid- 
dle East is now encased in a gigantic, ex- 
pensive holding action. It is not directed 
primarily toward building a vital durable 
peace in that region. It is directed primarily 
toward preventing the inner tensions of that 
region from snapping. 

The result has been a broadside effort to 
please all which obviously pleases none. The 
result has been a vast decline in the prestige 
of this country. The result has been a grow- 
ing contempt and antagonism toward Ameri- 
cans, despite hundreds of millions of dollars 
expended in various kinds of aid. The re- 
sult, Mr, President, was a conduct of foreign 
policy bordering closely on appeasement of 
arrogance and submission to blackmail, until 
the Secretary of State put a stop to this 
nonsense by withdrawing the Aswan Dam 
proposal. Putting aside the question of the 
manner in which this was done, I can only 
endorse what was apparently his determina- 
tion not to permit this country to be made 
a pawn in someone’s balancing game. 

Mr. President, I am afraid that if we go 
on as we have we shall not, in the end, pre- 
vent the tensions from giving way in the 
Middle East. In the end, we shall not pre- 
vent communism or some other form of 
totalitarianism from sweeping through the 
region. In the end, the particular interests 
of Americans may well be lost along with 
the general interest of all Americans in a 
durable peace. 

Good intentions, as I have said, have not 
been lacking in Middle Eastern policies dur- 
ing the past decade. What we have lacked, 
is a full appreciation of the priority of the 
interest of the whole Nation in that kind of 
peace. What we have lacked, I believe, is 
an acute sense of discrimination as between 
constructive and destructive nationalism as 
the primary instrument for producing that 
kind of peace. 

If there has been one great error of policy 
in the past decade, it has been this failure 
to draw a line of distinction between these 
two expressions of nationalism. There 
have been those who haye advocated in- 
discriminate support of Arab nationalism in 
the Middle East. There have been some who 
have advocated indiscriminate support of 
Israeli nationalism in the Middle East, 
There have not been, or at least we have not 
heard, the voices of those who distinguish 
between constructive and destructive na- 
tionalism, regardless of whether it is Arab or 

That error must be rectified if we are to 
move toward an affirmative policy in the 
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Middle East. There is little value in going 
back into the history of the past decade in 
a search for scapegoats for failure in the 
Middle East. What is vitally important to 
the American people is not what was done 
or not done in the past. What is vitally 
important is what is done from now on. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that what 
we require first is a new concept of policy, 
a concept which puts first things first, a con- 
cept which recognizes that the interest of all 
the people of the United States in a vital 
and durable peace in the Middle East takes 
precedence over any particular American 
interest. We require, too, officials to ad- 
minister this policy who are able to put 
aside personal interests, predilections, and 
bias in their pursuit of that interest. We 
require, further, officials who are able to 
draw a distinction between constructive and 
destructive expressions of nationalism and 
to appreciate the relevance of this distinc- 
tion in building a vital and durable peace 
in the Middle East. 

I know that the distinction is a subtle 
one in a region as complex as the Middle 
East. Nevertheless, I believe it can be 
drawn; indeed, it must be drawn. Unless it 
is drawn, we will find ourselves applying such 
influence and resources as we have in that 
region impartially as between those who 
would destroy and those who would con- 
struct, and the one effort will cancel out 
the other, as, in fact, has been happening. 

Such influence and resources as we can 
apply—if we are to apply any at all— 
must be channeled largely in line with 
those who are working to build stability and 
responsibility in the Middle East. If we are 
not to waste our strength in well-mean- 
ing but futile gestures, this Nation must 
stand, not indiscriminately with Middle 
Eastern nationalism; rather, we must stand 
with its constructive expression, whether it 
emanates from Israel, particular Arab States, 
or all the Arab States. 

We may well ask ourselves, is it really 
80 difficult to determine what is constructive 
or destructive in the nationalism of the 
Middle East? It seems to me that there are 
simple guidelines which may be applied if 
we wish to use them. 

Certainly, a constructive nationalism will 
insist that the unequal privileges of a past 
colonialism go. It will exercise, however, in 
the larger interests of mankind, the patience 
and restraint which will permit these privi- 
leges to be liquidated in an orderly manner. 
When nationalism exercises that kind of 
patience and restraint it deserves the sup- 
port of this Nation and the world. Simi- 
larly, when Western nations manifest a will- 
ingness to liquidate their special privileges 
in an orderly fashion they deserve our sup- 
port against the buffetings and blows of a 
nationalism on a rampage. 

A constructive nationalism will seek to 
encourage a peaceful commerce with the 
rest of the world on a mutually beneficial 
basis. It will not seek to parlay an acci- 
dent of geography, whether it be petroleum 
beneath the ground or the sealanes, air- 
Janes or pipelines through and over its terri- 
tories into an economic stranglehold on the 
peoples of the world, it will not use a nat- 
ural blessing of this kind as a lever to upset 
the peace of the world. 

A constructive nationalism will apply the 
resources and the energies of its people pri- 
marily to the enormous tasks of stamping 
out hunger, ignorance, disease, and injustice 
within its borders. It will not command 
these resources and energies for the personal 
pleasures of a ruler; it will not direct them 
into militarism, terrorism, conspiracy, mob- 
ism and subversion. It will not divert these 
energies into an unremitting campaign of 
all-consuming hatred—whatever its real or 
imagined grievances—against other peoples 
in the region and outside the region. 
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A constructive nationalism, in short, will 
work for the orderly progress of its own 
people. It will work for peace in the region 
and for peace in the world. 

I know, Mr. President, there are few black 
and white results if these tests are applied 
to the course of nationalism in the Middle 
East during the past decade. All of the 
countries involved, in one degree or another, 
have manifested destructive and construc- 
tive tendencies. They shall undoubtedly 
continue to do so in the future, in one 
degree or another. For the foreign policy 
of the United States, however, the critical 
questions are, how destructive? How con- 
structive? The questions are questions of 
degree and the answers can only rest on 
the judgment of the administration which 
is charged with responsibility for carrying 
out foreign policy. 

I would be less than frank if I did not ex- 
press my view that this judgment has been 
faulty in the past. For too long, this ad- 
ministration has shown a lack of discrimi- 
nation as regards nationalism in the Middle 
East. For too long, it has tended to coddle 
its destructive expression. For too long, it 
has treated with something approaching re- 
luctance, if not disdain, the constructive 
manifestations of this force in Lebanon and 
Israel. We have reaped consequences of this 
faulty judgment in the past, in the Suez 
seizure, in the spread of conspiracy, sub- 
version and terrorism throughout the region. 
We are reaping others now in the ordeal in 
Lebanon, one of the ‘most progressive and 
peaceful of the Middle Eastern States. We 
may reap them elsewhere unless this servile 
tendency to flirt with a rampant national- 
ism is finally curbed. 

I know, Mr. President, that the question 
of distinguishing between constructive and 
destructive nationalism is complicated by 
the persistence of the Arab-Israeli dispute. 
Perhaps the time has come to make clear, 
however, that as far as United States policy 
is concerned, we shall no longer permit our- 
selves to be stopped, by fear of a breakdown 
in this situation, from pursuing a construc- 
tive course in the Middle East. Perhaps 
the time has come to make clear that as 
far as the United States is concerned there 
is going to be no going back in this situa- 
tion, Those leaders in the region who look 
to an eventual solution of the Arab-Israeli 
dispute by force, with American acquies- 
cence, do a disservice to their own people 
and to all the peoples of the world. They 
permit a disgraceful hatred to gnaw at their 
vitals and, in the end, they will not solve 
the problem. On the contrary, unless they 
come to grips with it soon, not only will 
they destroy the promise of a constructive 
nationalism for their own peoples, they will 
destroy it for all the peoples of the Middle 
East. 

It is time to make clear once and for all 
that United States policy cannot and will 
not support the fantasy of some Arab lead- 
ers of eventually pushing Israel into the 
sea. Equally the policy of this Nation can- 
not and will not support a fantasy of Israeli 
expansion at the expense of the Arab States. 
To permit the illusion to remain any longer 
that we may be drawn in time into the 
web of the one dream or the other serves 
no useful purpose. Perhaps it may put off 
the reckoning from today until tomorrow. 
In so doing, it may even help to create an 
illusion of peace, but it will not contribute 
to a durable vital peace in the Middle East. 

What the United States can support, in- 
deed, what we must support are interna- 
tional efforts to put at rest any genuine 
fears of aggression, Arab of Israeli or Israeli 
of Arab or, indeed, Arab of Arab. To that 
end, Mr. President, it seems to me high time 
for this country to take an initiative for 
peace. It seems to me high time to pro- 
pose in the United Nations the extension 
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of the United Nations Emergency Force to 
the borders of any country in the Middle 
East which is concerned with aggression 
from a neighbor and which asks for that 
safeguard. It is time, in short, to determine 
who is really afraid of war and who is really 
afraid of peace in the Middle East. 

It is time, too, Mr. President, for this 
country to take the initiative in the United 
Nations and to call again upon Israel and 
the Arab States to end their state of 
belligerency, It is time to call upon them to 
meet face to face, to meet as honest men, as 
decent human beings and try to make at 
least the beginnings of a beginning on reduc- 
ing the deep-seated bitterness between 
themselves, in their interest and in the in- 
terest of the world. If they do so meet, if 
they do make a beginning, then, whatever 
we or any other nation can reasonably do to 
bring stability between them should be done. 
It is time, in short, to see who seeks peace 
and who is afraid of peace in the Middle 
East. 

Mr. President, in making these suggestions, 
I do not prejudge any nation, any leader, 
any position in the Middle East. I suggest 
only that, regardless of what has happened 
in the past, it is time for Middle Eastern na- 
tionalism to come of age, to recognize its 
responsibilities not only to itself but to all 
mankind. 

By the same token, it is time for the 
policies of this country to come of age. It is 
time for these policies to cease playing the 
role of indulgent father to errant son. It is 
time to direct these policies strictly in sup- 
port of those nations which work sincerely 
for peace, which make an unremitting effort 
to put the energies of nationalism into the 
building of peaceful, progressive, and respon- 
sible states. 

When these policies are so directed perhaps 
then, and only then, shall we be in a position 
to come to grips with Soviet penetration, as it 
may exacerbate the danger to peace in the 
Middle East. Perhaps then, we shall cease to 
waste hundreds of millions of dollars be- 
longing to all Americans in seeking to. safe- 
guard the interests of particular Americans, 
in seeking to catch up with and to extirpate 
the elusive spector of communism as it flits 
from country to country, from the Maghreb 
to the Hindu Kush. 

For, then, Mr. President, we shall be pre- 
pared to confront Soviet words of peace with 
acts of peace. We shall be prepared, as we 
ought to be prepared, to offer in the United 
Nations a proposal to establish an enforce- 
able international control over the arms 
traffic in the Middle East. 

And we shali be prepared to join with any 
nation with a stake in peace to assist the 
constructive forces of nationalism in the 
Middle East dealing with the ancient tyranny 
of starvation, disease, ignorance, and inhu- 
manity. The world shall be able to see, then, 
and, only then, Mr. President, who talks 
peace and who means peace. 


TOWARD A DURABLE Peace—IV. STRENGTHEN- 
ING THE TRUCE IN THE FAR East 


(Speech of Senator Mike MaNsFretp, Demo- 
crat, Montana, for release Monday, May 26, 
1958) 


Mr. President, I shall complete, today, a 
series of four addresses to the Senate which 
I began on May 15. These remarks are di- 
rected to the broad question of reducing 
the pressures for conflict which, at several 
points in the world, push mankind perilously 
close to the disaster of war. I intend these 
remarks as an exploration of ways which may 
provide greater security for this Nation and 
for freedom in a world that is more secure 
for all nations. In short, they are a search 
for a road to a more durable peace. 

In previous speeches, I have dealt with two 
pressure points of danger, in Europe and the 
Middle East. I have examined the realities 
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in these regions, as I see them and, looking 
to an American initiative for peace, I have 
advanced ideas which, I believe, fit these 
realities. 

In my remarks, today, I turn to a third 
pressure point of danger, to the Far East. 
In the past, this region was a source of al- 
most as much domestic political conflict as 
it still is of international conflict. But the 
years pass, Mr. President. It will do no good 
now to return to the issues, the statements, 
and the charges of the past decade. Our re- 
sponsibility is to consider situations as they 
are today and as they possibly may be 
tomorrow. 

A principal factor in consigning the re- 
criminations of the past to history may well 
be that this administration, like its prede- 
cessor, has discovered that there are limits 
to what this country can do, short of war, 
to influence a situation in a region as vast 
and complex as the Far East. It may also 
have learned that there are times when it is 
in the best interests of the United States to 
do less rather than more. This may explain, 
perhaps, why the earlier, dimly remembered, 
policy of “waiting for the dust to settle” has 
been revived. Wrapped in an almost rigid 
official silence, it is this policy on the Far 
East which is being pursued by the admin- 
istration today. 

Mr. President, I raise this matter, not to 
open old wounds, and I certainly do not raise 
it because I am an enemy of silence. I raise 
it only because if we are to move toward a 
more durable peace in the Far East we must 
examine beneath the silence. We must de- 
termine whether it is the circumstances in 
that region from which the silence is de- 
rived or whether it. is because of policies 
laid down by us. 

If the Far East were stable and peaceful 
that would explain this silence. If the in- 
terests of the United States in that region 
were secure and flourishing under this policy 
of “waiting for the dust to settle” then, 
nothing particular would be gained by stir- 
ring the dust. 

But if the silence is fabricated from the 
events of the past, if it is fabricated from the 
fear of political repercussion and reprisal, 
then that is another matter. We must over- 
come this fear, if the Nation's policies are 
in a box in the Far East and we do not know 
how to get out. If that is the case, it is 
time to break this strange and sterile silence. 
It is time to pry open the lid by putting to 
work the most powerful tool of freedom—the 
lever of free discussion. 

As I noted, Mr, President, the silence is 
understandable if there is stability and peace 
in the Far East and our interests in that 
region are well served by present policies. 
Can anyone contend, in all honesty, that 
such is actually the case? 

Leaving aside the obvious violence which 
prevails in Indonesia, where is the stability 
in the Far East? Where is the peace? I 
have said it before and I say it again: What 
exists in the Far East is no peace at all; 
it is a truce, a tenuous truce. It is patched 
together largely by unenforceable cease-fire 
agreements with the Communists in Korea 
and Vietnam, and by a tacit cease-fire in 
the Formosa Straits. 

This truce is kept from falling apart by aid 
to other nations which runs at the rate of 
well over a billion dollars a year—funds of 
the people of the United States—and by bil- 
lions more of their funds in direct military 
expenditures, to keep tens of thousands of 
Americans in an instant state of military 
readiness along the coast of Asia, from the 
38th parallel in Korea to the southernmost 
tip of the continent, 

To be sure, it is better to spend money 
than lives. To be sure, it is better to have 
men ready to fight than fighting. But is it 
better, Mr. President, is it better to pretend 
that this desperate paste-and-patch truce is 
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peace, rather than to work for peace? Is it 
better, Mr. President, to suggest that this 
situation which puts a premium on official 
optimism and public ignorance of develop- 
ments in the Far East while it absorbs bil- 
lions of dollars of public funds, year after 
year, to hold together a quivering truce, 
serves the interest of the people of the 
United States? 

The truth is, Mr. President, this truce, this 
tenuous truce can collapse at any time, no 
matter what we spend, no matter what we do 
to preserve it. No one can predict how it 
will collapse. What we can predict is that 
we shall either rove from this unstable 
holding action toward a durable peace or, in 
a week, a month, a year, or a decade, this 
situation will almost certainly burst in our 
faces. 

At this time, Mr. President, there are three 
principal fuses set and burning in the Far 
East. There is one in Korea; another in 
Vietnam; and a third in the Formosan area. 
These potential explosions are fueled from 
several sources, Certainly, they are sup- 
plied in part by the ideological struggle be- 
tween Communist totalitarianism and free- 
dom. Certainly they are supplied by great 
power fears and interests which converge at 
these points—the interests of the Soviet 
Union, the United States and China, and, to 
an increasing extent, the interests of an 
emergent Japan. 

Apart from these interests, however, there 
is another source of potential military con- 
flict, perhaps the most dangerous in the Far 
East. That source, Mr, President, lies in the 
pressures arising from basic and still un- 
solved problems within the thre- areas. In 
Korea and Vietnam, it is the problem of uni- 
fication and the achievement of full and 
self-supporting national independence, In 
Formosa, it is the pressure of the unfinished 
business of the Chinese civil war and the 
pressure of the unsettled legal status of 
Formosa. 

The urge to unification and full inde- 
pendence in Vietnam and, perhaps, even 
more, in Korea, is persistent and impatient. 
It has existed among the peoples of these 
countries for a long time. This urge will 
continue to feed the pressure for war until 
there is some promise of progress toward 
its fulfillment. Unless this beginning is made 
there will be no reasonable assurance of a 
durable peace in either Korea or Vietnam. 

Similarly, Mr, President, neither side in 
the Chinese civil war has really accepted, 
as a final settlement, the unwritten cease- 
fire in the Formosan Straits. This cease-fire 
leaves 600 million people on the mainland 
under the control of Peking communism and 
10 million on the island of Formosa under 
the control of the Chinese Nationalist Gov- 
ernment. Complicating this question, more- 
over, is the dangling legal status of Formosa. 
Is Formosa a Province of China, as both Chi- 
nese groups claim, or is it something else? 
Until some way is found to deal peacefully 
with these questions there will be no reason- 
able assurance of a durable peace in the Far 
East, regardless of what we spend to preserve 
the truce, regardless of the state of our own 
military alertness in that region. 

Each of these situations, Korea, Vietnam 
and Formosa contains a danger of war, which 
is not now adequately controlled. That dan- 
ger is the danger of an unpredictable, com- 
pulsive act, a mad resort to military action 
for unity in Korea and Vietnam, and for a 
final settlement of the Formosan issue. 
Should local military action break out at any 
of these points, it is almost inevitable that 
the great powers—enmeshed as they are, in 
the tensions of conflicting national interests 
and ideological fears—it is almost inevitable 
that they will be drawn into the maelstrom. 

We may well ask ourselves: Who will gain 
if war is unleased in the Far East? Certainly 
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not the people of Korea or Vietnam. They 
have already seen the fruits of a pursuit of 
the goal of unification and full independence 
by war. They have seen it in mangled cities 
and villages and in millions killed, injured 
and made homeless. They have seen it in 
the freezing death of war in the Korean 
mountains and in the rotting death of war 
in the jungles and ricefields of Indochina. 

Certainly, this country will not gain nor 
will the Chinese people. We suffered tens 
‘of thousands of casualties in Korea; the Chi- 
nese many times more. Will the Russians 
gain? Yes; they might if they could stay 
clear of it. But because they escaped the 
bloody consequences of a Korean conflict 
once does not mean that they will escape un- 
scathed again. 

Will freedom gain from a war of unification 
in Korea or Vietnam? Indeed, will totali- 
tarianism? These words will echo with a 
hollow, meaningless sound, if they echo 
through the silent smoldering vestiges of a 
world in ruins. 

The fact is that neither national nor ideo- 
logical gain can be expected by anyone from 
a renewal of conflict in the Far East. The 
fact is that a military solution of the pres- 
ent problems of the Far East is no solution 
at all. Because it is not, however, does not 
preclude it from being attempted. On the 
contrary, unless we begin to face the ques- 
tion of unification of Korea and Vietnam 
by peaceful means, unless a beginning is 
made in dealing with the Formosan ques- 
tion, a conflict is, as I have noted, very 
likely to come—not only to Koreans, Viet- 
namese and, Chinese, but to Americans, 
Russians, and Japanese as well. 

What we must ask ourselves, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is whether there is some way in which 
this conflict can be prevented? Is there 
some way in which we can move away from 
the edge of the abyss toward greater sta- 
bility in the Far East? Is there room for 
an American initiative for a more durable 
peace in the Far East? 

In seeking answers to these questions, let 
me deal first with the divided countries of 
Korea and Vietnam. While the problem 
has unique characteristics in each country, 
in substance, it is the same in both. Korea 
and Vietnam have both emerged from a 
dependent colonial status since World War 
II. Both have moved part of the way to- 
ward a unified, self-supporting national 
existence. They are, as the Senate knows, 
however, still divided countries, with the 
northern halves held by Communist- 
oriented peoples and the southern halves 
governed by non-Communist nationalists, 
closely associated with this Nation. Each 
segment is still dependent on outside assist- 
ance for its survival. 

The differences run deep between the 
Communist and free sections of Korea and 
Vietnam. In one respect, however, there 
is a similarity in the words which emanate 
from north of the 38th parallel in Korea 
and south of it and from north and south 
of the 17th parallel in Vietnam. Koreans 
and Vietnamese, Communists and nation- 
alists alike, preach unification. Both preach 
full independence. The same theme echoes, 
too, from Moscow, Washington, and even 
Peking. 

I am aware, Mr. President, that the Com- 
munists do not necessarily mean the same 
thing as we do when they use the same 
words. It does not follow, however, that the 
Korean people whether they are under Com- 
munist or nationalist control do not speak 
the same language. Nor does it mean that 
the Vietnamese people, regardless of who 
controls them, do not speak the same 
language. Koreans and Vietnamese both 
have a very good idea of what unity means 
and what full independence means, They 
want both, and any policy which seeks to 
build peace cannot ignore the fact that 
they want both. 
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There haye been attempts in the past to 
achieve peaceful unification in Korea and 
Vietnam and they have failed. It does 
not follow, however, that we have exhausted 
the possibilities of peaceful solution. To 
contend that it is impossible to bring about 
unification by peaceful means is to argue 
the inevitability of a war of unification, a 
war which as I have noted, in present cir- 
cumstances, will probably engulf the world 
and will benefit no nation, least of all Korea 
and Vietnam. " 

That other alternative exists to peaceful 
unification or a war of unification? The 
perpetuation of the present division of these 
two countries? The experience of history 
suggests that, even if desirable, this course 
is not likely to be possible. Even if it were 
possible it would, at best, mean only partial 
independence for the peoples of these divided 
countries. The different zones would con- 
tinue to be, as they are now, dependent for 
assistance on other countries. 

For the United States, that situation would 
involve an interminable subsidy of the free 
zones in Korea and Vietnam or, if we grew 
tired of that burden, a willingness to permit 
these regions to turn elsewhere for aid. We 
may well ask, to whom? To Japan? To 
Soviet Russia? To China? 

There is only one path, Mr. President, in 
these circumstances which seems to me to 
make sense in terms of the interest of the 
people of Korea and Vietnam and in terms 
of the interests of the people of the United 
States. Let us do our best to hold the ten- 
uous truce which we are now holding but 
let us at the same time pursue incessantly 
by peaceful means, the unity and full in- 
dependence of Korea and Vietnam. I hope 
that this administration is not so discour- 
aged by past failures to bring about this de- 
velopment that it is prepared to throw up 
its hands in futility. I hope that it is not 
resigned to taking the easy out of holding 
the present truce in perpetuity while the 
propaganda war and the aid program go 
on. That is no out at all. It is a costly 
exercise in sound and fury which produces 
little, if any, constructive results. 

If there is a way out in Korea and Viet- 
nam, the first essential is to free ourselves 
from the entrapment of the misused and 
overused words of the propaganda war. I 
need hardly add that others need to do the 
same. The situation in Korea and Vietnam 
has been blamed by us on the Communists. 
They have, in turn, attributed it tous. And 
each side within each country brands the 
other with the failure to achieve unity and 
Tull independence. 

The words have flown so thick and fast, 
in the past, Mr. President, that they may 
have blotted out the one possible road to 
peace in Korea and Vietnam. It seems to 
me that, in the eagerness for verbal recrim- 
ination, one source of the problem of divi- 
sion in these two countries goes virtually 
unmentioned. Nevetheless, it may be more 
significant than the conspiracies of the 
Russians, the aggressive arrogance of a Com- 
munist China or the inertia of our own pol- 
icies. 

I refer, Mr. President, to the fears and 
rivalries of the Korean and Vietnamese po- 
litical leaders and parties on both sides of 
the dividing lines. These are not new fears 
and rivalries; their ancestry is traceable to 
the circumstances of the earliest unsuccess- 
ful uprisings, decades ago, against Japan 
in Korea and France in Vietnam. There is 
not the time to go into that history now 
but those who were involved in it, those 
who are still active in the political life of 
Korea and Vietnam, both Communists and 
nationalists, will remember it well. Suffi- 
cient to say that in the years since the end 
of World War I, these fears have grown 
deeper, the rivalries more bitter, at least 
among the older leaders, 
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The North Korean Communists may shout 
that only the presence of United Nations 
forces in the south stands in the way of 
peaceful unification, as they boast, at the 
same time, of the present Chinese Commu- 
nist withdrawal beyond the Yalu; but they 
know better. The South Korean nationalists 
may point out that they are for free elections 
to unify the country, and that all that stands 
in the way of peaceful unification is the re- 
fusal of the northern Communists to accept 
this impartial device; but they know better. 
A similar situation may prevail in reverse in 
Vietnam; and the leaders there, too, know 
better. They know that these and similar 
contentions, however effective in the war of 
words, will not bring unity and full inde- 
pendence, in peace, any closer at this time. 

The truth, I believe, Mr. President, is that 
the political leadership on both sides in these 
divided countries is ufiprepared in present 
circumstances to accept any peaceful solu- 
tion or even a means of peaceful solution 
which would endanger their dominant posi- 
tion, at least in the region in which it now 
prevails. And I may add, in present circum- 
stances, who can blame them? 

For what is involved in Korea and Vietnam 
is not a gentle game of politics in which the 
losers come back to win another day. What 
is involved is a life and death political strug- 
gle among those who wield or aspire to power. 
It is a struggle fought not only, or princi- 
pally, with ballots, but with bullets and the 
threat of bullets. The losers do not come 
back to try again. They are made to disap- 
pear via the concentration camps, the assas- 
sin, or the firing squad. 

In all realism, we must ask: Can an active 
nationalist walk the streets unmolested in 
any city in Communist North Korea or Com- 
munist North Vietnam at this time? 
Equally, in all honesty, we must ask: Can 
an active Communist walk the streets in 
safety in any city in South Korea or South 
Vietnam at this time? The answer, of course, 
is that they cannot. Yet these are the 
principal political groupings which must 
live together in a peaceful, unified Korea and 
Vietnam. 

Similarly, there are opposing military 
forces in the north and south zones of the 
two countries, hundreds of thousands of 
men responsive to different political com- 
mands, to Communist and Nationalist com- 
mands. These are men trained to use weap- 
ons and to kill their racial kin of different 
ideological outlook across the borders. How 
are these armies to be unified? Is this a 
problem which can be solved peacefully in 
Korea by withdrawal of the Chinese forces 
or the United Nations command at this time? 
Indeed, is it a problem that can be solved 
peacefully by free elections at this time? 
To be sure, withdrawal of all foreign troops 
is a desirable goal in a unified fully inde- 
pendent and secure Korea and Vietnam.. 
But what will withdrawing foreign troops 
contribute at the present time to achieving 
this state of affairs? To be sure, a free elec- 
tion is a necessary device of responsible gov- 
ernment, but it cannot work miracles, 
What immediate relevance does it have when 
losers of free elections face death or other 
types of consignment to oblivion? 

I believe, Mr. President, that if we ex- 
amine the problems of unification of Korea 
and Vietnam with an ounce of objectivity, 
we are compelled to the conclusion that 
neither the Communist sides nor the Nation- 
alist sides in these divided countries have 
yet put forward a proposal which will per- 
mit the divisions to be closed in peace. We 
are compelled to the conclusion that no 
proposal which assumes that the ground- 
work for unification already exists has valid- 
ity in present circumstances. 

Yet, Mr. President, as I noted earlier in 
my remarks, the tenuous truce in Vietnam 
and Korea may well give way to direct mili- 
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tary action unless progress toward peaceful 
unity soon begins. I do not know whether 
a start in that direction can be made at 
all, It seems to me, however, that if there 
is any prospect for one, it lies in the gradual 
breakdown of the rigid social, economic, and 
political separations which divide what is 
1 people into 2, along the 38th and 17th 
parallels in Korea and Vietnam, respectively. 
This gradual breakdown, moreover, must 
come before rather than after actual uni- 
fication takes place. 

Both sides have long professed their desire 
for peaceful unification. Perhaps the time 
is approaching to put these professions to a 
test. Perhaps the time has come for the 
United States, as an initiative for peace, to 
advocate a gradual restoration, first, of a so- 
cial intercourse between the zones of the 
divided countries. If intentions are, in truth, 
peaceful, those who control the zones will 
permit families and friends long separated to 
be reunited. If there is fear of espionage and 
subversion, then let the exchange across the 
parallels take place at first under the close 
supervision of the powers that be in each 
zone. The important point, however, is that 
they begin. 

It seeems to me, too, that the time is ripe 
for this country to advocate to all Koreans 
and to all Vietnamese the gradual restora- 
tion of economic relations between the zones. 
As it is now, the unnatural divisions make 
it virtually impossible for either part of 
either country to become adequately self- 
supporting. 

I believe that these basic steps toward 
unity must be undertaken by Koreans and by 
Vietnamese, not by Chinese, Russians, or 
Americans, on their behalf. It is the Koreans 
and the Vietnamese who will have to learn to 
live and to work together once again, not out- 
siders. If they can reestablish a groundwork 
of social and economic intercourse amongst 
themselves, perhaps, in time, they shall work 
out a common political structure for the 
whole of their respective countries. If they 
cannot find common ground in these simpler 
matters, however, it is pointless to contend 
that peaceful unification can occur in a 
single stroke, whether it be by the device 
of foreign troop withdrawal or, in truth, by 
the instrumentality of free elections at this 
time. 

While the primary impetus for progress 
toward unification along the lines I have 
suggested obviously must come from the Ko- 
Teans and Vietnamese themselves, neverthe- 
less, there is a role for the great powers 
whose interests and fears converge on Korea 
and Vietnam. If peace is sought in 
faith, then these two small nations will 
cease to be made pawns in the word war of 
the great powers. On the contrary, they will 
be given every encouragement by both sides 
to work out the complex problems of uni- 
fication gradually and in peace. If and 
when these problems do begin to yield to 
solution, it will be time to consider troop 
withdrawal, free elections, and guaranties 
of the security of these countries. 

Mr. President, I know that the course I 
have been suggesting here offers no spectacu- 
lar remedy for the problems of the division 
of Korea and Vietnam, It is, at best, a slow 
and difficult course and promises no certain 
success. Yet, I must ask, what is the alter- 
native? For the United States, the alterna- 
tive as I see it is to continue indefinitely as 
we are, to go on pouring millions upon mil- 
lions of dollars a year into Vietnam and 
Korea merely to hold a situation of neither 
war nor peace, a situation which is very 
likely in any event to give way sooner or 
later to war. For the Russians and the Chi- 
nese the prospect is not much different even 
though for them, I am sure, it is probably 
less costly. 

If there are sound reasons for not taking 
an initiative for peace along the lines I have 
suggested—and there may well be—by all 
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means let us not take it. By the same token, 
however, let us lift the curtain of silence on 
Far Eastern policy long enough to let the 
American people and the world hear those 
reasons. Let us not delude ourselves with the 
belief that what we now have is peace in 
Korea and Vietnam. And let us not delude 
ourselves with the belief that we are going 
to get peaceful unification and full inde- 
pendence in these countries by the policies 
we are now pursuing. 

I turn now, Mr. President, to the problenr 
of the Formosan situation, the third major 
threat to peace in the Far East. It is, per- 
haps, the most complex of all the problems 
of building a more durable peace which con- 
fronts this Nation at the present time. I am 
frank to admit, Mr. President, that I see little 
hope of its solution. Yet, the problem must 
be explored if we mean to have peace. 

I believe the difficulty stems in part from 
the fact that oddly enough, the Chinese 
Communists and the Chineses Nationalists 
are in agreement on one point. Both regard 
Formosa as an integral part of China. As 
such it becomes inseparable from the unfin- 
ished business of the Chinese civil war. For 
the Communists, it is the one remaining 
area of China—outside of Hongkong and 
Macao—over which they have not yet ex- 
tended their sway. For the Nationalists, it 
is the one free province remaining in China; 
it is a base from which they hope eventually 
to liberate the mainland and the almost 600 
million people now under Communist con- 
trol. 

I cannot see, Mr. President, how this Na- 
tion can accept the doctrine that Formosa 
is a province of China at this time. It is 
true, that the great majority of Formosans 
are racially derived from China. It is true 
that the return of Formosa to China was 
foreseen in the Cairo Declaration of 1943. 
These and similar facts tend to support the 
claims of the Chinese Communists and the 
Nationalists. 

It is also true, however, that for 50 years 
the Formosan Chinese were cut off from the 
mainland and developed a different type of 
Chinese culture, heavily influenced by Japan 
and by indigenous factors. It is also true 
that the Cairo Declaration presumed the ex- 
istence of a unified and peaceful China to 
which Formosa would be returned and that 
China has not materialized. It is also true 
that the Japanese peace treaty did not pro- 
vide for the return of Formosa to China 
although it did provide for the relinquish- 
ment of Japanese sovereignty over the 
island. 

Mr. President, I am not a lawyer. I do 
not question the Chinese view—Communist 
and Nationalist—of Formosa as a Province 
of China on the basis of law although there 
is no reason to assume that it cannot be so 
questioned. I question it first, on the 
ground of elementary justice to the people 
of Formosa. They had nothing to do with 
the Chinese civil war and I can see no jus- 
tification in subjecting them to the blood- 
bath which may still ensue as a result of 
that conflict. 

I question the Chinese view, too, on the 
grounds of the security rights of the United 
States with respect to Formosa. An aggres- 
sion was staged against this Nation, in part, 
from that island, and I believe even the 
Communists are not so blinded by their 
propaganda as to deny that the sacrifices of 
Americans in World War II had something 
to do—to say the least—with the defeat of 
that aggression. If the Russians have a 
right to secure their border against a repeti- 
tion of the invasion which they suffered in 
World War II, I presume we have a similar 
right to forestall a repetition of the attack 
on Pearl Harbor, 

I think we have made it clear, but if nec- 
essary, let us make it clearer: we seek no 
territorial aggrandizement in Formosa. 
What we do seek, what we have every right 
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to seek, is reasonable assurance that if shall 
not again become a base of hostile action 
against us. We do not have that assurance 
if we accept the Chinese premise that For- 
mosa is already a part of China. 

I do not accept, the Chinese premise, fi- 
nally, Mr. President, because to concede that 
Formosa is a part of China is to concede that 
it may legitimately be fought over by Chinese 
Communists and Nationalists in pursuit of 
the unfinished civil war, In present circum- 
stances to permit the extension of that war 
to the island would obviously constitute the 
gravest possible danger to world peace. 

I know that we cannot impose acceptance 
of the principle of neutralization of For- 
mosa on either the Chinese Communists or 
the Chinese Nationalists. We can only hope 
that in their own interests and in the in- 
terests of the world they will see its validity. 
Certainly the degree with which they do see 
it and act accordingly should affect our own 
policies on the numerous other issues which 
arise in connection with our relations to 
China. 

Mr. President, I have not included in my 
remarks today any comment on develop- 
ments in Japan and the serious difficulties in 
Indonesia. I have not overlooked these mat- 
ters and, in omitting them, I do not mean 
to suggest that they lack relevance. If we 
are to move away from the abyss, however, 
it seems to me essential that we look first 
at the points of most imminent danger and 
concentrate our efforts on reducing this dan- 
ger. It is at these points, Vietnam, Korea, 
and Formosa, that we shall either begin to 
build a durable peace or face, sooner or la- 
ter, the virtual certainty of war in the Far 
East. 

Mr. President, in the series of four state- 
ments which I have just concluded I have 
been trying to answer a question which has 
been on the minds of many people in this 
country and throughout the world for a long 
time. The question, Mr. President, is simply 
whether or not there is some way to get out 
of the drift toward war, some road toward 
a greater stability in the world, some room 
for a sensible American initiative for peace. 

In these statements, I have tried to iso- 
late the principal points of danger in the 
international scene, as I see them, in Europe, 
the Middle East, and the Far East. I have 
sought to analyse the sources of danger to 
peace at these points. I have examined the 
policies which we are pursuing in dealing 
with them. ‘Throughout these addresses, I 
have suggested ideas which might point the 
way to an American initiative for peace, not 
to a peace at any price, but to a rational peace 
with which decent people in this country, 
in the Soviet Union, in all countries can live. 

Whether anything will come of these ideas, 
I do not know. The recent incidents in 
Latin America, the grave developments in 
France and in Lebanon demand the imme- 
diate attention of those who are charged 
with responsibility for conducting the Na- 
tion’s foreign policy. That is nothing new. 
It has been the pattern of our conduct of 
foreign policy for several years. As it is now, 
our policies, for the most part, do not shape 
events; they are shaped by events. We are 
forever in pursuit of the last step on the 
last car of a train that is always pulling 
away from us. We move from crisis to crisis 
in international relations. We cling to old 
policies, to old ways, in a kind of fearful or 
unconcerned or optimistic inertia until these 
policies are wrenched from their moorings 
by an international storm, in Latin America 
or the Middle East or somewhere else. Then 
there is a wild scuttling about, with vast 
wastes of energy and resources, in a desperate 
effort to locate new moorings. 

One of the réasons for these remarks was 
the hope that we might begin, as we must 
at some point, to get on top of developments 
instead of trailing them. I hope occasionally 
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that we may be able to anticipate them in 
time to deal with them constructively. 

I do not know, Mr. President, whether or 
not we shall find, in any circumstances, the 
durable peace which this country requires, 
which the world requires. Peace depends on 
many nations, on many factors. I doubt, 
however, that we shall find it, even in the 
best of circumstances, if we go on as we are, 
from crisis to crisis with crisis-remedies and 
stop-gap action. 

I believe there is a chance for a durable 
peace. I believe it lies in a continuous and 
perceptive appraisal of the unfolding realities 
of international life and a determination to 
deal with these realities with initiative, with 
honesty, with courage, with soberness, and 
with adaptability. This responsibility ap- 
plies equally to the administration, the Con- 
gress, and the American people. 

We must not lose the chance to move to- 
ward a more durable peace. We must not 
lose it, Mr. President, not only because peace 
is the deepest desire of the people of the 
United States and the world; we must not 
lose it because peace is the most urgent need 
of mankind. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD, I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Without meaning to 
agree with everything the Senator from 
Montana has said, I wish to compliment 
him upon a very excellent and timely 
speech. As the Senator knows, I have 
no patience or sympathy whatsoever 
with the carping, hatchet wielding criti- 
cism with which we are all familiar, 
against this administration or any other 
administration. However, constructive 
criticism such as that which is voiced by 
the Senator from Montana plays a very 
effective part in the kind of government 
which our country may enjoy. 

I thoroughly agree with the Senator 
from Montana that we give altogether 
too much credit to the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Whenever any trouble erupts 
anywhere in the world, the first thing 
we Say is, “It is Communist inspired, 
from Moscow.” When we do that, in all 
probability we are not only wrong half 
the time at least, but we also elevate and 
dignify international communism to an 
extent which it does not deserve. 

Although I had some apprehension 
when troops were sent into Lebanon, the 
sending of troops there may be of bene- 
fit to the entire world, because it has 
focused attention not only on the prob- 
lems of the Middle East, but upon the 
necessity of having modern and definite 
foreign policies on our own part, 

I believe that the executive officials 
of our Government are doing what they 
think is right. It may be that what 
they are doing is right. However, that 
does not mean that what they are doing 
cannot be improved upon. We are 
prone in this country to treat symptoms 
instead of causes. We do that not only 
in the field of foreign affairs—attempt- 
ing to put salve on this sore and another 
salve on another sore—but we also do it 
when we are faced with economic diffi- 
culties and other problems. 

Therefore I wish to agree with the 
Senator from Montana and to compli- 
ment him again on his speech—a fine 
constructively critical speech—that the 
time has come when we should have a 
more modern and a more definite for- 
eign policy. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. First, I should 
like to thank the Senator from Ver- 
mont. I am deeply appreciative of his 
remarks. I feel, as he does, that we can 
be proud of the attitude and conduct of 
our troops in Lebanon. We have about 
14,300 Marines and paratroopers there. 
Very few, if any, incidents have oc- 
curred. We can indeed be very proud 
of our troops who are there. We hope 
the situation can be ironed out so that 
they may be withdrawn fairly promptly 
or as soon as possible. 

Mr. . Mr. President, I men- 
tioned the fact that the speech of the 
Senator from Montana was timely. I 
believe that the speech is of a construc- 
tive nature and that a constructive 
speech can be helpful to our own offi- 
cials in the forthcoming meeting of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 
I feel that just as strongly as I feel that 
criticism which undertakes to belittle 
America and American officials and 
what Americans do is detrimental. Of 
constructive criticism I can only say it 
is good. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I have never, in 
all my years in Congress, undertaken to 
criticize personally or destructively any 
official of government, because I believe 
there is a place for both officials of the 
executive branch of the Government and 
for Members of Congress. We realize, of 
course, that primarily and finally the 
responsibility, so far as foreign relations 
are concerned, lies with the President 
and with his agent, the Secretary of 
State. At the same time, however, we 
have responsibilities, and I believe we 
should exercise them in a constructive 
manner. 

Mr. AIKEN. It is that knowledge of 
the character of the Senator from Mon- 
tana which prompted me to say what I 
have said. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
am sorry I did not hear the entire speech 
of the Senator from Montana. Of 
course I regard it as important that we 
should recognize that heavy responsibil- 
ities rest upon the President of the 
United States. That is true of any Pres- 
ident of the United States. I have never 
believed, as I am sure the Senator from 
Montana has never believed, that this 
is the time to sell America short; nor is 
it the time for men of little faith to have 
responsibilities in meeting the great 
challenges of our day. 

Mr. President, I am very pleased to be 
able to state to the Senate that the White 
House has just now announced that the 
United States atomic submarine Nauti- 
lus has completed a polar sea trip under 
the Arctic icecap. I quote from the UPI 
dispatch: 

The successful journey was revealed when 
President Eisenhower pinned a Legion of 
Merit on Comdr. W. R. Anderson who com- 
manded the vessel until he was removed from 
it by helicopter last night to be brought to 
Washington for today’s ceremony. 

Only 5 days ago Anderson was among his 
crew of 116 men in the Arctic Basin directly 
beneath the North Pole. 

The Nautilus left Pearl Harbor at 2 a. m., 
eastern daylight time, July 23, and was sub- 
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merged nearly all the time as it traveled 
north in the Pacific and under the icecap. 
It is still at sea on a trip scheduled to 
last a total of 19 days from July 23 until it 
docks at an unidentified European port, 


Mr. President, that achievement 
brings to mind the old stories of the 
search for the Northwest Passage. This 
great atomic-powered submarine, the 
Nautilus, has made the trip up through 
Bering Straits, under the polar icecap, 
and under the North Pole to Greenland, 
in a feat never before equaled in the 
history of the world. 

I believe that this accomplishment 
should again give courage to men of 
faith that this is no time to sell America 
short. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
join the Senator from California in ex- 
tending congratulations to the com- 
mander of the submarine on this dra- 
matic and miraculous feat, and to the 
crew which serve under him. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to compliment the Senator from 
Montana for his fine, constructive 
speech. I find myself in complete agree- 
ment with everything he said. I say the 
same thing with regard to the remarks 
of the distinguished Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AITKEN] and the remarks of 
the distinguished minority leader, the 
Senator from California (Mr. KNOW- 
LAND]. 

I certainly see nothing in the speech 
of the Senator from Montana which 
can be interpreted by anyone as doing 
anything except the very thing sug- 
gested by the Senator from California, 
namely, not to sell America short, and 
calling on men of faith to move ahead. I 
think it is a constructive program the 
Senator from Montana has outlined. 

The Senator referred in his fine 
speech to the impending conflict. As a 
matter of fact, I believe that this is the 
day on which the General Assembly of 
the United Nations meets in accordance 
with the resolution adopted last night 
by the Security Council. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The actual work 
will probably be done next week. As I 
understand what the Senator is saying, 
it is that, regardless of what has hap- 
pened in the past, we now have a won- 
derful opportunity to present to the 
world a positive program looking ahead. 
It is a program which will attract the 
attention of the world, and will force- 
fully remind it of our desire to estab- 
lish a durable peace in the world. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. I am hopeful—and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, I am confident—that the 
President, if he goes to the meeting next 
week, and the Secretary of State, who, 
I assume, will go, too, will enunciate a 
program of hope not only for the people 
of the area affected, the Middle East, 
but also for the people of other areas 
of the world. 

When they go to represent us, we wish 
them well. I am sure that we will be 
behind them to the best of our ability, 
and that we will hope they will propose 
@ program which will bring an end to 
the maintenance of the status quo, so to 
speak, which has been in effect for so 
many years. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Would not the 
Senator from Montana join me in ex- 
pressing the hope that the President 
himself will go to that meeting and pre- 
sent the program of the United States? 
Does the Senator not believe that that, 
in itself, would be a challenging thing 
to the whole world, if the President were 
our spokesman, and if he recognized the 
seriousness of the occasion to the extent 
that he, himself, would be our spokes- 
man? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would agree with 
the Senator from Alabama. I would say 
that if there was the least chance of 
something beneficial in the way of peace 
for mankind to be derived from such an 
occasion, the President, himself, in my 
opinion, would be the first to make the 
suggestion and make himself available 
for such appearance. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Montana will recall that some time ago 
the President made the statement that 
he stood ready and willing to go any- 
where and to go at any time in the inter- 
est of peace. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. I assume the President still 
feels that way. I believe he made that 
statement during the past week. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. At his news con- 
ference he gave hope that he might go. 
I certainly hope that if he does go—or 
whoever represents the United States— 
will present a program looking toward 
positive accomplishment along the lines 
the Senator from Montana has sug- 
gested. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator from 
Alabama has made that assertion many 
times during the past several months. 
I hope the proposal will be taken up and 
presented to the United Nations next 
week. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I do 
not want what I am about to say to be 
taken personally in any way; that is not 
my intention. But I must disagree with 
some statements which have been made 
during the past several weeks on the 
floor of the Senate, and which, in my 
opinion, have had a tendency to make it 
hard for the President of the United 
States and the Secretary of State to deal 
with Russia and to conduct our foreign 
affairs. I can only infer from what has 
been said today that the United States 
is not quite for peace, but that the other 
fellow is; that we are not quite doing the 
right thing, but perhaps the other fel- 
low is. 

I read into the speech which the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
made day before yesterday the view that 
perhaps the United States ought to rec- 
ognize Red China; that perhaps we have 
been wrong in not doing so, while the 
Russians have been right in recognizing 
her. 

Perhaps I do not read correctly be- 
tween the lines; perhaps I do not inter- 
pret properly what has been said. But I 
think we are treading on dangerous 
ground when we take the position which 
it seems to be is being taken, that the 
President is wrong. 

The record of the present President 
and the present Secretary of State to 
date is that we have had no wars. They 
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have been successful in keeping us out of 
war, and that is to their credit. Perhaps 
someone else would have acted different- 
ly, but the fact remains that the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State have 
kept us out of war. 

I cannot agree that there has not been 
made, and is not now being made, an 
effort to look to some sort of appeasement 
of the Russians. Senators talk about 
looking at these matters in a realistic 
way. What is a realistic way? 

I gather, from listening to the state- 
ments which are being made, that some- 
one will shortly propose a new Marshall 
plan, a plan similar to the one we have 
had. I do not say I will be against it, 
but what is the realistic thing about 
which we are hearing? 

I listened today to the remarks of the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY], and the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. Sparkman]. I do not believe I got 
a single, positive, constructive suggestion 
from their speeches, other than that we 
are all for peace, and that perhaps we do 
not have the right policies in order to ar- 
rive at peace, although perhaps the other 
fellow does. It is said that what we 
should do is to sit down with the other 
fellow, and have him sit down with us. 
Is not that what we have been doing? 

The United States is a member of the 
United Nations. When we propose any- 
thing which is constructive, the Russians 
veto it. The Russians vetoed the pro- 
posal to have the United Nations enter 
into the Lebanon situation. 

It is all right for Senators to say that 
we must be constructive in our actions. 
I am not against that. But I again say 
that I think we ought to stop and ask 
ourselves, How will this sort of thing 
sound to the people of Russia and to the 
people of the satellite countries? What 
will they think when the inference is that 
perhaps the United States does not have 
the right policies? 

I think the world will agree that the 
present President of the United States is 
one President in the past 50 years who 
has so far kept us out of war. We have 
peace today. 

I do not say we should not criticize, but 
I think we should have a little more praise 
for what the Secretary of State, the Pres- 
ident, and, yes, our Nation, have been 
able to accomplish. I think we should 
have a little more praise for the tax- 
payers, who have put up billions of dol- 
lars for overseas programs. I think we 
should have praise for the Army, the 
Navy, the Air Force, and the Marines. 
I think they have performed remarkably 
well. I do not favor selling them short. 

I do not take the position that the 
President, the Secretary of State, and 
the people of the country are not capable 
of dealing with these situations. 

Another thing: It is being said that we 
ought to know what will be said at the 
summit meeting. If the President and 
the Secretary of State knew what they 
intended to say, they should not tell it 
now, prior to the conference.. Who has 
ever heard of a man telling the news- 
Papers in advance exactly what he was 
going to say in a conference? 
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Mr. President, I wish I could agree with 
the Senators who have spoken, but I 
want the Recorp to show that I cannot. 

Mr. LLAUSCHE. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MansFIELD] for his sincere and objective 
expression of views on the Middle East 
problem. I do not subscribe to the ef- 
forts which are frequently made to be- 
rate or condemn the administration 
based upon occurrences after an inci- 
dent or as a part of an incident. 

I do not look with favor upon the 
many efforts which are being made to 
depreciate our country. A review of 
what has been happening demonstrates 
that everywhere we have tried to build 
economies. I should say that the 
moneys expended since World War II 
have amounted probably to $60 billion. 
What more could have been done to 
show our intention of being friendly and 
helpful to the people of the world? 

With respect to the Middle East, our 
decency to Nasser and the Arabs was 
indicated when we told Britain, France, 
and Israel to desist in their attempts to 
precipitate trouble along the Suez Canal. 

I believe we can proclaim sincerely 
and loudly to the rest of the world that 
we are the friends of people everywhere, 
and that in moving for the development 
of beneficial programs, we do not have 
a single selfish purpose. 

With that statement as a preface, I 
wish to subscribe wholeheartedly to the 
principles enunciated by the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], which 
certainly should be advocated as a part 
of our program at the coming confer- 
ence in New York. 

But I also wish to point out that there 
are many evidences that some of those 
principles are in practice at the present 
time. 

I read now from the principles enun- 
ciated by the Senator from Mortana: 

1, The strengthening of the United Na- 
tions force in the Middle East, to the point 
where it can be used on any border threat- 
ened with military invasion in that region, 


To me, that principle seems sound. I 
am of the belief that the administration 
has been advocating it to an extent. 

The second principle enunciated by 
the Senator from Montana is the fol- 
lowing: 

2. The curbing of indirect aggression in 
the Middle East, whether it be by incitation 
to assassination and mob action, border 
raids, or other forms of attack, short of out- 
right military invasion. 


I believe that suggestion is excellent. 
I am not certain how the Soviets will 
react to it. My belief is that they will 
react adversely to the suggestions in 
both the first and the second principles 
the Senator from Montana has stated. 

His third principle is as follows: 

3. The mobilizing of international effort 
to bring about face-to-face meetings be- 
tween conflicting Arab leaders, and Arabs 
and Israelis, in a supreme effort to make the 
beginnings of a beginning in the settlement 
of the difficulties between them which have 
kept the Middle East on the brink of war for 
the past decade. 


That is an excellent one. It should 
be put into practice. I believe it is the 
key to the beginning of an unraveling of 
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the complications which exist in that 
area. But I wonder whether the Soviets 
will not be more interested in the con- 
tinuation of disorder in that area, in- 
stead of in unraveling the conflict which 
has preciptated the crisis which now 
faces us. 

The fourth principle enunciated by 
the Senator from Montana is as fol- 
lows: 

4. The establishment of control over the 
arms traffic among the nations which are 
in serious conflict in the Middle East, namely 
the Arab States and Israel, in order to re- 
duce the level of military tension among 
them and to release the scarce resources now 
devoted to arms to the urgent constructive 
tasks of the region. 


That is excellent, and it should be 
carried into effect. But the Soviets were 
the ones who induced Czechoslovakia to 
sell arms to Nasser, and that was the be- 
ginning of the problem. So, Mr. Presi- 
dent, just how the Soviets will react to 
this principle, I do not know. 

The fifth principle enunciated by the 
Senator from Montana is as follows: 

5. The development of joint international 
programs which promise to benefit all the 
people of the Middle East by furthering the 
rapid economic and social progress of the 
region. 


To that principle, I subscribe whole- 
heartedly; and I think the United 
States has been trying to do that very 
thing. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, at 
this point, will the Senator from Ohio 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Ohio yield to the Senator from 
Montana? 

Mr, LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Let me point out 
that principle No. 5, as in the case of so 
many of the others, is the brainchild of 
someone else. I have simply brought 
these together. But the fifth one repre- 
sents, in my opinion, a sound idea which 
was advanced some 2 weeks ago by the 
senior Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Bripces], when he advocated the 
creation of a Middle East corporation or 
authority for this very purpose; and 
that fits in very adequately with the 
proposals made by Premier Fanfani, of 
Italy, who was here only last week, and 
who advocates the same thing. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I appreciate the mod- 
esty of the Senator from Montana. Let 
me say that during the 18 months I have 
served in the Senate I have constantly 
observed his modesty, which is one of the 
reasons why his word is listened to with 
such great attention by all Members of 
the Senate, including those who have 
not served here for so long a time. Of 
course, I am one of the latter group. 

These principles are excellent. I hope 
they will be put into practice. I hope 
success will be achieved. 

If they are rejected by the Soviets, 
they will be especially valuable, in view 
of the fact that such action by the So- 
viets will further demonstrate to me and 
to the other people of the world the 
legitimacy and sincerity of our purpose 
and intention to be decent with decent 
people everywhere. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator from 
Ohio is absolutely correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, in 
closing, I wish to subscribe wholeheart- 
edly to what the Senator from Montana 
has said. This is my country. I will 
stand by it, whether right or wrong. I 
will not seize upon every trivial incident 
as an opportunity to attack my admin- 
istration, at a time when conflict seems 
to abound everywhere. 

Let us applaud constructive criticism 
which is intended to help evolve appro- 
priate and proper policies. 

However, I denounce with all my might, 
and will not be a party to, acts which 
are rooted in partisan politics, rather 
than in the purpose of being helpful to 
the Nation. 

Mr. President, my commendations go 
to the distinguished junior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I wish 
to join my colleagues in expressing ap- 
preciation to the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MANSFIELD], not only for the speech 
he has made today in the Senate, but 
also for the many other speeches he 
has made during the past 3 or 4 years. 

I believe the Senator from Montana 
has properly emphasized the difficult 
problems which have been inherent in 
Africa, the Middle East, and Asia, in 
the countries which have seen the with- 
drawal of Western influence and power, 
or which are in the throes of that with- 
drawal—whether in the case of Indo- 
china, Algeria, Cyprus, or some other 
country involved in a difficult internal 
struggle which has no direct relationship 
to the Communists, but which, neverthe- 
less, the Communists exploit. 

I believe the leadership the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Montana 
has given to the Senate, particularly 
during the last month, since the inter- 
vention in Lebanon, has been a valuable 
public service in the interest of the en- 
tire country; and I desire to thank him 
for it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House receded from its amendment to 
the bill (S. 3205) for the relief of Paul 
S. Watanabe. 


AMENDMENT OF LONGSHOREMEN’S 
AND HARBOR WORKERS’ COM- 
PENSATION ACT—UNANIMOUS- 
CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the distinguished minority 
leader [Mr. Knowtann] and myself, I 
submit a proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement, which I send to the desk, and 
ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
proposed agreement will be stated. 
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The legislative clerk read as follows: 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That, effective on Monday, August 
11, 1958, immediately after concluding the 
call of the calendar, the Senate shall pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
13021) to amend section 41 of the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Act, so as to provide a system of 
safety rules, regulations, and safety inspec- 
tion and training, and for other purposes, 
and that during the consideration of the 
bill, debate on any amendment, motion, or 
appeal, except a motion to lay on the table, 
shall be limited to 30 minutes, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the mover of any 
such amendment or motion and the majority 
leader; Provided, That in the event the ma- 
jority leader is in favor of any such amend- 
ment or motion, the time in opposition 
thereto shall be controlled by the minority 
leader or some Senator designated by him: 
Provided further, That no amendment that 
is not germane to the provisions of the said 
bill shall be received. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of the said bill debate shall 
be limited to 30 minutes, to be equally di- 
vided and controlled, respectively, by the 
majority and minority leaders: Provided, 
That the said leaders, or either of them, 
may, from the time under their control on 
the passage of the said bill, allot additional 
time to any Senator during the considera- 
tion of any amendment, motion, or appeal. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to have the acting minority leader, 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. MoR- 
TON], approve the request I have made. 

Mr. MORTON. The unanimous-con- 
sent request was checked with the mi- 
nority leadership. It is agreeable to the 
minority leadership. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment is entered. 


REGISTRATION, REPORTING, AND 
DISCLOSURE OF EMPLOYEE WEL- 
FARE AND PENSION BENEFIT 
PLANS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives to Senate bill 2888. 

The Chair laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Represen- 
tatives to the bill (S. 2888) to provide 
for registration, reporting, and disclosure 
of employee welfare and pension benefit 
plans, which was, to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 

That this act may be cited as the “Welfare 
and Pension Plans Disclosure Act.” 

TABLE OF CONTENTS 

Weljare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act 

Sec. 2. Findings and policy. 

. Definitions. 

. Coverage. 

. Duty of disclosure and reporting. 
. Description of the plan. 

. Annual reports. 

. Publication. 

. Enforcement. 

Sec. 10. Effect of other laws. 

Sec. 11. Separability of provisions. 


FINDINGS AND POLICY 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds that the 
growth in size, scope, and numbers of em- 
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ployee welfare and pension benefit plans in 
recent years has been rapid and substantial; 
that the continued well-being and security 
of millions of employees and their depend- 
ents are directly affected by these plans; that 
they are affected with a national public 
interest; that they have become an impor- 
tant factor affecting the stability of employ- 
ment and the successful deyelopment of 
industrial relations; that they have become 
an important factor in commerce because of 
the interstate character of their activities, 
and of the activities of their participants, 
and the employers, employee organizations, 
and other entities by which they are estab- 
lished or maintained; that owing to the lack 
of employee information concerning their 
operation, it is desirable in the interests of 
employees and their beneficiaries, and to 
provide for the general welfare and the free 
flow of commerce, that disclosure be made 
with respect to the operation and admin- 
istration of such plans. 

(b) It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of this act to protect interstate commerce 
and the interests of participants in employee 
welfare and pension benefit plans and their 
beneficiaries, by requiring the disclosure and 
reporting to participants and beneficiaries of 
financial and other information with respect 
thereto. 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. (a) When used in this act— 

(1) The term “employee welfare benefit 
plan” means any plan, fund, or program 
which is communicated to or its benefits 
described in writing to the employees, and 
which was heretofore or is hereafter estab- 
lished by an employer or by an employee 
organization, or by both, for the purpose of 
providing for its participants or their bene- 
ficiaries, through the purchase of insurance 
or otherwise, medical surgical, or hospital 
care or benefits, or benefits in the event of 
sickness, accident, disability, death, or un- 
employment. 

(2) The term “employee pension benefit 
plan” means any plan, fund, or program 
which is communicated or its benefits de- 
scribed in writing to the employees, and 
which was heretofore or is hereafter estab- 
lished by an employer or by an employee 
organization, or by both, for the purpose of 
providing for its participants or their bene- 
ficiaries, by the purchase of insurance or 
annuity contracts or otherwise, retirement 
benefits, and includes any profit-sharing plan 
which provides benefits at or after retire- 
ment. 

(3) The term “employee organization” 
means any labor union or any organization 
of any kind, or any agency or employee rep- 
resentation committee, association, group, or 
plan, in which employees participate and 
which exists for the purpose, in whole or in 
part, of dealing with employers concerning 
an employee welfare or pension benefit plan, 
or other matters incidental to employment 
relationships; or any employees’ beneficiary 
association organized for the purpose, in 
whole or in part, of establishing such a plan. 

(4) The term “employer” means any per- 
son acting directly as an employer or indi- 
rectly in the interest of an employer in rela- 
tion to an employee welfare or pension bene- 
fit plan, and includes a group or associates 
of employers acting for an employer in such 
capacity. 

(5) The term “employee” means any in- 
dividual employed by an employer. 

(6) The term “participant” means any em- 
ployee or former employee of an employer 
or any member of an employee organization 
who is or may become eligible to receive a 
benefit of any type from an employee wel- 
fare or pension benefit plan, or whose bene- 
ficiaries may be eligible to receive any such 
benefit. 

(7) The term “beneficiary” means a per- 
son designated by a participant or by the 
terms of an employee welfare or pension 
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benefit plan who is or may become entitled 
to a benefit thereunder. 

(8) The term “person” means an individ- 
ual, partnership, corporation, mutual com- 
pany, joint-stock company, trust, unincor- 
porated organization, association, or em- 
ployee organization. 

(9) The term “State” means any State of 
the United States, the District of Columbia, 
the Territories of Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, and the Canal Zone. 

(10) The term “commerce” means trade, 
commerce, transportation, or communication 
among the several States, or between any for- 
eign country and any State, or between any 
State and any place outside thereof. 

(11) The term “affecting commerce” 
means in commerce, or burdening or ob- 
structing commerce or the free flow of com- 
merce. 

COVERAGE 

Sec. 4. (a) Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (b), this act shall apply to any em- 
ployee welfare or pension benefit plan if it 
is established or maintained by any em- 
ployer or employers engaged in commerce or 
in any industry or activity affecting com- 
merce or by any employee organization or 
organizations representing employees en- 
gaged in commerce or in any industry or 
activity affecting commerce or by both. 

(b) This act shall not apply to an em- 
ployee welfare or pension benefit plan if— 

(1) such plan is administered by the Fed- 
eral Government or by the government of a 
State, by a political subdivision of a State, 
or by an agency or instrumentality of any 
of the foregoing; 

(2) such plan was established and is main- 
tained solely for the purpose of complying 
with applicable workmen’s compensation 
laws or unemployment compensation dis- 
ability insurance laws; or 

(3) such plan is exempt from taxation 
under section 501 (a) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 and is administered as a 
corollary to membership in a fraternal bene- 
fit society described in section 501 (c) (8) 
of such Code or by organizations described 
in sections 501 (c) (3) and 501 (c) (4) of 
such Code. 


DUTY OF DISCLOSURE AND REPORTING 


Sec. 5. (a) The administrator of an em- 
ployee welfare benefit plan or an employee 
pension benefit plan shall publish in accord- 
ance with section 8 to each participant or 
beneficiary covered thereunder (1) a descrip- 
tion of the plan and (2) an annual financial 
report. Such description and such report 
shall contain information required by sec- 
tions 6 and 7 of this act and shall be pub- 
lished in accordance with the provisions of 
this act. 

(b) The term “administrator” whenever 
used in this act, refers to— 

(1) the person or persons designated by 
the terms of the plan or the collective bar- 
gaining agreement with responsibility for 
the ultimate control, disposition, or man- 
agement of the money received or con- 
tributed; or 

(2) in the absence of such designation, 
the person or persons actually responsible for 
the control, disposition, or management of 
the money received or contributed, irrespec- 
tive of whether such control, disposition, or 
management is exercised directly or through 
an agent or trustee designated by such per- 
son or persons. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PLAN 


Sec. 6. (a) Except as provided in section 4, 
the description of any employee welfare or 
pension benefit plan shall be published as 
required herein within 90 days of the effec- 
tive date of this act or within 90 days after 
the establishment of such plan, whichever 
is later. 

(b) The description of the plan shall be 
published, signed, and sworn to by the per- 
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son or persons defined as the “administrator” 
in section 5, and shall include their names 
and addresses, their official positions with 
respect to the plan, and their relationship, if 
any, to the employer or to any employee or- 
ganizations, and any other offices, positions, 
or employment held by them; the name, ad- 
dress, and description of the plan and the 
type of administration; the schedule of bene- 
fits; the approximate number of persons 
covered or expected to be covered by the 
plan; the names, titles, and addresses of any 
trustee or trustees (if such persons are dif- 
ferent from those persons defined as the “ad- 
ministrator”); whether the plan is mentioned 
in a collective bar ent; copies 
of the plan or of the bargaining agreement, 
trust agreement, contract, or other instru- 
ment, if any, under which the plan was es- 
tablished and is operated; the source of the 
financing of the plan and the identity of any 
organization through which benefits are pro- 
vided; whether the records of the plan are 
kept on a calendar year basis, or on a policy or 
other fiscal year basis, and if on the latter 
basis, the date of the end of such policy or 
fiscal year; the procedures to be followed in 
presenting claims for benefits under the plan 
and the remedies available under the plan 
for the redress of claims which are denied in 
whole or in part. Amendments to the plan 
reflecting changes in the data and informa- 
tion included in the original plan, other than 
data and information also required to be 
included in annual reports under section 7, 
shall be included in the description on and 
after the effective date of such amendments. 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


Sec. 7. (a) The administrator of any em- 
ployee welfare or pension benefit pian, a 
description of which is required to be pub- 
lished under section 6, shall also publish an 
annual report with respect to such plan. 
Such report shall be published as required 
under section 8, within 120 days after the 
end of the calendar year (or, if the records 
of the plan are kept on a policy or other 
fiscal year basis, within 120 days after the 
end of such policy or fiscal year). 

(b) A report under this section shall be 
signed by the administrator and such report 
shall include the following: 

(1) The name and address of the plan; 
the names, titles, and addresses of all of- 
ficers, trustees, and employees of the plan, 
and their official positions with respect to 
the plan, and their relationship, if any, to 
the employer or to any employee organi- 
zation and any other offices, positions, or 
employment held by them. 

(2) The amount contributed by the em- 
ployer or employers; the amount con- 
tributed by the employees; the amount of 
benefits paid or otherwise furnished; the 
number of employees covered; a summary 
statement of assets, liabilities, receipts and 
disbursements of the plan; a detailed state- 
ment of the salaries and fees and commis- 
sions charged to the plan, to whom paid, 
in what amount, and for what purposes. If 
the assets of the plan include investments 
in securities of the employer or employee 
organization, or any other party of interest 
by reason of being an officer, trustee, or 
employee of such plan, the identity of such 
securities and the detail of brokerage fees 
and commissions incidental to the purchase 
or sale of such securities shall be disclosed 
but the identity of all other securities and 
the detail of brokerage fees and commissions 


` incidental to the purchase or sale of such 


securities need not be revealed if such se- 
curities are listed and traded on an exchange 
subject to regulation by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission or securities in an in- 
vestment company registered under the In- 
vestment Company Act of 1940, or securi- 
ties of a public utility holding company 
registered under the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act of 1935, and the statement of 
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assets contains a statement of the total in- 
vestments in common stock, preferred stock, 
bonds, and debentures, respectively, listed at 
their aggregate cost or present value, which- 
ever is lower, in the comprehensive audit 
required by this subsection. The informa- 
tion required by this section shall be sworn 
to by the administrator, or certified to by an 
independent certified or licensed public ac- 
countant, based upon a comprehensive audit 
conducted in accordance with accepted 
standards of auditing, but nothing herein 
shall be construed to require such an audit 
of the books or records of any bank, in- 
surance company, or other institution pro- 
viding an insurance, investment, or related 
function for the plan, if such books or rec- 
ords are subject to examination by any 
agency of the Federal Government or the 
government of any State. 

(c) If the plan is unfunded, the report 
shall include only the total benefits paid, 
and the average number of employees 
eligible for participation during the past 5 
years, broken down by years; and a state- 
ment, if applicable, that the only assets 
from which claims against the fund may 
be paid are the general assets of the em- 
ployer. 

(d) If some or all of the benefits under 
the plan are provided by an insurance car- 
rier or service or other organization such 
report shall include with respect to such 
plan (in addition to the information re- 
quired by subsection (b)) the following: 

(1) The premium rate or subscription 
charge and the total premium or subscrip- 
tion charges paid to each such carrier or or- 
ganization and the approximate number of 
bee: covered by each class of such bene- 

(2) The total amount of premiums re- 
ceived, the approximate number of persons 
covered by each class of benefits, and the 
total claims paid by such carrier or other 
organization; dividends or retroactive rate 
adjustments, commissions, and administra- 
tive service or other fees or other specific 
acquisition costs, paid by such carrier or 
other organization; any amounts held to 
provide benefits after retirement; the re- 
mainder held by such carrier or other or- 
ganization; and the names and addresses of 
the brokers, agents, or other persons to 
whom commissions or fees were paid, the 
amount paid to each, and for what purpose: 
Provided, That if any such carrier or other 
organization does not maintain separate ex- 
perience records covering the specific groups 
it serves, the report shall include in lieu of 
the information required by the foregoing 
provisions of this paragraph (A) a statement 
as to the basis of its premium rate or sub- 
scription charge, the total amount of pre- 
miums or subscription charges received 
from the plan, and a copy of the financial 
report of the carrier or other organization 
and (B), if such carrier or organization in- 
curs specific costs in connection with the 
acquisition or retention of any particular 
plan or plans, a detailed statement of such 
costs. 

(e) Details relative to the manner in 
which any funds held by an employee wel- 
fare benefit plan are held or invested shall 
be reported as provided under paragraphs 
(B), (C), and (D) of subsection (e) (1). 

(f) Reports on employee pension benefit 
plans shall include, in addition to the ap- 
plicable information required by the fore- 
going provisions of this section, the follow- 
ing: 

(1) If the plan is funded through the 
medium of a trust, the report shall 
include— 

(A) the type and basis of funding, actu- 
arial assumptions used, the amount of cur- 
rent and past service liabilities, and the 
number of employees, both retired and non- 
retired covered by the plan; 
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(B) a summary statement showing the 
assets of the fund broken down by types, 
such as cash investments in governmental 
obligations, investments in nongovernmen- 
tal bonds, and investments in corporate 
stocks. Such assets shall be valued on the 
basis regularly used in valuing investments 
held in the fund and reported to the United 
States Treasury Department, or shall be 
valued at their aggregate cost or present 
value, whichever is lower, if such a state- 
ment is not so required to be filed with the 
United States Treasury Department; 

(C) a detailed list, including information 
as to cost, present value, and percentage of 
total funds, of all investments in securities 
or properties of the employer or employee 
organization, or any other party in interest 
by reason of being an officer, trustee, or 
employee of such fund. 

(D) a detailed list of all loans made to the 
employer, employee organization, or other 
party in interest by reason of being an officer, 
trustee, or employee of such funds, includ- 
ing the terms and conditions of the loan and 
the name and address of the borrower. 

(2) If the plan is funded through the me- 
dium of a contract with an insurance car- 
rier, the report shall include— 

(A) the type and basis of funding, ac- 
tuarial assumptions used in determining the 
payments under the contract, the amount of 
current and past service liabilities based on 
those assumptions, and the number of em- 
ployees, both retired and nonretired, covered 
by the contract; and 

(B) except for benefits completely guar- 
anteed by the carrier, the amount of all re- 
serves accumulated under the plan. 

(3) If the plan is unfunded, the report 
shall include the total benefits paid to re- 
tired employees for the past 5 years, broken 
down by year; the number of employees, both 
retired and nonretired, covered by the plan; 
and the average age of retired employees, 
for any one year during the last 5 years next 
preceding the filing of the report, 


PUBLICATION 


Sec.8. (a) Publication of the description 
of the plan and the latest annual report re- 
quired under this act shall be made to the 
participants and to the beneficiaries covered 
by the particular plan as follows: 

(1) The administrator shall make copies 
of such description of the plan (including 
all amendments or modifications thereto 
upon their effective date) available for ex- 
amination by any participant or beneficiary 
in the principal office of the plan. 

(2) The administrator shall deliver upon 
request to such participant or beneficiary a 
copy of the description of the plan (includ- 
ing all amendments or modifications thereto 
upon their effective date) and the latest an- 
nual report, by mailing such documents to 
the last known address of the participant or 
beneficiary making such request. 

(b) The administrator of any plan subject 
to the provisions of this act shall file with 
the Secretary of Labor two copies of the de- 
scription of the plan and each annual report 
thereon. The Secretary of Labor shall make 
available for examination in the public docu- 
ment room of the Department of Labor copies 
of descriptions of plans and annual reports 
filed under this subsection. 


ENFORCEMENT 


Sec. 9. (a) Any person who willfully vio- 
lates any provisions of sections 5 or 8 of this 
act shall be fined not more than $1,000, or 
imprisoned not more than 6 months, 

(b) Any administrator of a plan who fails 
or refuses, upon the request of a participant 
or beneficiary covered by such plan, to make 
publication to him within 30 days of such 
request, in accordance with the provisions of 
section 8, of a description of the plan or an 
annual report containing the information re- 
quired by sectons 6 and 7, may in the court’s 
discretion become liable to any such par- 
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ticipant or beneficiary making such request 
in the amount of $50 a day from the date of 
such failure or refusal. 

(c) Action to recover such liability may 
be maintained in any court of competent 
jurisdiction by any participant or beneficiary. 
The court in such action may in its discre- 
tion, in addition to any judgment awarded 
to the plaintiff or plaintiffs, allow a reason- 
able attorney’s fee to be paid by the defend- 
ant, and costs of the action. 

(d) The district courts of the United States 
and the United States courts of the Terri- 
tories and possessions shall have jurisdiction, 
for cause shown, and subject to the provi- 
sions of section 20 (relating to notice to op- 
posite party) of the act entitled “An act to 
supplement existing laws against unlawful 
restraints and monopolies, and for other 
purposes,” approved October 15, 1914, as 
amended (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 28, sec. 
881), to restrain violations of section 8. 

EFFECT OF OTHER LAWS 

Sec. 10. The provisions of this act, and 
any action taken thereunder, shall not be 
held to exempt or relieve any person from any 
liability, duty, penalty, or punishment pro- 
vided by any present or future law of the 
United States or of any State affecting the 
operation or administration of employee wel- 
fare or pension benefit plans, or in any man- 
ner to authorize the operation or adminis- 
tration of any such plan contrary to any 
such law, 

_ SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 

Sec. 11. If any provision of this act or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstance is held invalid, the remain- 
der of this act and the application of such 
provision to other persons or circumstances 
shall not be affected. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment of the House to S. 2888, 
agree to the conference asked by the 
House of Representatives on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on, and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr, KEN- 
NEDY, Mr. McNamara, Mr. Morse, Mr. 
Ives, and Mr. ALLoTrT conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON THE JUDICIARY TO FILE RE- 
PORTS DURING RECESS OR AD- 
JOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary have authority 
of the Senate to file reports during the 
recess or adjournment from August 9 
until August 11. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 


nominations were communicated to the ` 


Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomi- 
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nations, which were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


DISCUSSION BETWEEN LEGISLA- 
TORS OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pending 
business be laid aside temporarily, and 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of Calendar No. 2283, Senate Reso- 
lution 359. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 359) concerning increased sys- 
tematic discussion between legislators of 
Canada and the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
may say this is the Aiken resolution. I 
see present on the floor now the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, this is 
the Aiken-Mansfield resolution, if I may 
make a correction. I am proud to be a 
cosponsor of the resolution with the 
Senator from Montana. 

Of all the nations, Canada is closest 
to the United States in every way. In 
the interest of North America’s security 
we have virtually merged our air de- 
fenses. Our economies are inextricably 
interlocked. 

For the most part we think and speak 
the same language. ‘There are many 
times when we find that objectives of 
the two nations are identical. We are 
now completing a joint economic en- 
deavor, the St. Lawrence Seaway and 
power project. 

Yet, in spite of our common interests 
there are times when our purposes and 
interests conflict. At such times it is 
important that we have a good under- 
standing of each other’s positions. 

A few months ago Mr. John Diefen- 
baker, Prime Minister of Canada, sug- 
gested that reciprocal legislative com- 
mittees consulting with each other from 
time to time could do much to spur co- 
operative endeavor and prevent misun- 
derstandings between the two countries. 

I believe that he may have discussed 
the subject with President Eisenhower 
during the latter’s recent visit to Ot- 
tawa. 

However, the situation is complicated 
by the fact that in Canada the Cabinet 
members must also be members of the 
legislative branch and to that extent the 
executive and legislative branches of 
Canada are merged thus making the es- 
tablishment of reciprocal legislative 
committees an awkward endeavor. 

It is believed, however, that much 
good could result from a closer knowl- 
edge of the legislative matters with 
which our Congress and the Canadian 
Parliament have to deal. 

Therefore, the purpose of Senate Reso- 
lution 359 is to provide for a subcom- 
mittee of the Foreign Relations Com- 
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mittee of the Senate to consult with and 
explore with our own executive branch 
and members of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment to see if there is some way by 
which a closer relationship and better 
understanding between members of our 
respective legislative bodies may be at- 
tained. 

The resolution carries no commit- 
ments of any kind and authorizes no 
additional appropriations. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 108 has 
a similar purpose, but provides for the 
cooperation of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee if the House so desires. 

I believe that both resolutions should 
be adopted. 

If the House does not desire to make 
the matter a joint undertaking, then the 
Senate committee will be prepared to 
proceed on its own. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, be- 
fore the vote is taken I should like to 
say that no one is entitled to more credit 
for trying to better relations between this 
country and Canada than the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Vermont. 
This is only another indication of the 
many moves he has been making in the 
field of foreign relations to bring about a 
better feeling in this hemisphere. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 359) was 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations shall establish a subcom- 
mittee for the purpose of exploring, with 
appropriate officials of the Government of 
the United States and with members of the 
Canadian Parliament the desirability and 
feasibility of increased systematic discus- 
sion between legislators of the two coun- 
tries on problems of common concern. 


DISCUSSION BETWEEN LEGISLA- 
TORS OF CANADA AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pend- 
ing business be temporarily laid aside 
and that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 2284, Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 108, to which the 
Senator from Vermont has already re- 
ferred in connection with Calendar No. 
2283. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be stated by title for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 108) concerning 
increased systematic discussion between 
legislators of Canada and the United 
States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 108) concerning 
increased systematic discussion between 
legislators of Canada and the United 
States, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations with 
an amendment, in line 6, after the word 
“and”, to strike out “the Government of 
Canada,” and insert “with members of 
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the Canadian Parliament”, so as to make 
the concurrent resolution read: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations and the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs shall 
establish subcommittees for the purpose of 
jointly exploring, with appropriate officials 
of the Government of the United States and 
with members of the Canadian Parliament 
the desirability and feasibility of increased 
systematic discussion between legislators of 
the two countries on problems of common 
concern, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The concurrent resolution, as amend- 
ed, was agreed to. 


THE RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
with his usual disdain for the truth, 
Drew Pearson reports in the Washing- 
ton Post of August 7, 1958, that— 

Both Mr. Eisenhower and Secretary of 
Ariculture Benson have followed a policy of 
cutting down REA (Rural Electrification 
Administration) appropriations and cur- 
tailing its activities. 


In an official press release of June 24, 
1958, the United States Department of 
Agriculture reported that— 

The annual dollar total of (REA) loans 
climbed steadily from $145 million in 1953 
(the year the Eisenhower administration 
took office) to $296 million in 1957. 


This, of course, represents an increase 
of more than 100 percent. 

The release further notes that rural 
electric systems increased their sales of 
power from 11.8 billion kilowatt-hours 
in 1953 to 19.6 billion kilowatt-hours in 
1957 for a gain of 66 percent. At the 
same time revenues of the REA co-ops 
jumped from $363 million in 1953 to 
$529 million in 1857—up 46 percent. 

On January 1, 1953, REA systems had 
a net worth of $161 million. Five years 
later their net worth had skyrocketed 
to $436 million, or more than 212 times 
as much. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Iowa. 


PETER THE GREAT AND MODERN 
RUSSIAN STRATEGY 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
the current crisis in Lebanon involving 
the landing of United States forces in 
that country, like sending our forces into 
Korea in 1950, has again emphasized 
that isolated incidents on the world 
scene cannot be properly evaluated ex- 
cept with a broad background of his- 
torical knowledge. 

During the crucial month of the Ko- 
rean war, in an extension of my remarks 
in the House of Representatives on 
Russia’s Challenge and United States 
Military Policy, in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record of January 9, 1951, volume 97, 
part 11, page A79, I quoted significant 
passages from the words of Alexis de 
Tocqueville in 1835, Lord Palmerston in 
1853, and Commodore Matthew C. Perry 
in 1856, and expressed the hope that our 
leaders would make decisions with the 
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understanding which characterized the 
leaders of the last century. 

The need, Mr. President, for adequate 
historical perspective in arriving at pol- 
icies derived from a reasoned line of 
thought is greater now than ever before. 
Thus, I was tremendously impressed by 
reading an article on Peter the Great 
and Modern Russian Strategy by Col. 
Charles H. Dayhuff, Jr., of the United 
States Army War College, which was 
published in the July 1958 issue of Mili- 
tary Review, the monthly magazine of 
the Command and General Staff School. 

This article by tracing further back 
the origins of Russian imperialistic pol- 
icies is a fitting sequel to the previously 
mentioned statements of De Tocqueville, 
Lord Palmerston, and Commodore Perry. 
It is accompanied by the following bio- 
graphical sketch of its author: 


Col, Charles H. Dayhuff, Jr., was graduated 
from the Virginia Military Institute in 1931. 
He also holds an M. A. degree from George 
Washington University and is a graduate of 
the Armored School, the Armed Forces Staff 
College, and the British Imperial Defense 
College. During World War II he served 
principally in intelligence assignments in the 
Scuth Atlantic. Other assignments include 
duty as Assistant G-3, Caribbean Defense 
Command (Military Missions); 756th Tank 
Battalion; 3d Armored Cavalry Regiment; 
Army Advisory Staff, Naval War College; and 
as Chief, Training Division, Office of the 
Assistant Chief of Staff for Intelligence. 
Prior to assuming his present duties as 
Chairman, Faculty Group II, United States 
Army War College, he was Assistant Director 
of Intelligence, the Joint Staff, Washington. 


Because of the timeliness of Colonel 
Dayhuff's article, I ask unanimus con- 
sent that it, together with the 1856 state- 
ment of Commodore Perry, be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection the article 
and statement was ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

PETER THE GREAT AND MODERN RUSSIAN 

STRATEGY 
(Col. Charles H. Dayhuff, Jr., U. S. Army War 
College) 

Today, we hear much of Soviet strategy, 
objectives, policies, and intentions. There 
are those who contend that the present So- 
viet attitude toward the world is of recent 
development; others contend thet the pres- 
ent approach has roots deep in Russian 
history. 

Two hundred and thirty-three years ago, 
Peter the Great (1682-1725), the man who 
brought Russia from the East to the West, 
died and passed on a new Russia to his suc- 
cessors. Peter is remembered well, and many 
things are credited to him; but it is ques- 
tionable how many of us in the West are 
familiar with what is reputed to be his pat- 
tern for Russian domination of the world. 

His so-called will and last testament, dis- 
covered during the reign of Catherine the 
Great (1762-96), interestingly reflects what 
appears today to outline many aspects of 
the overall strategy of the Soviets. Whether 
the will is genuine or completely accurate 
really does not matter, for the approaches 
outlined in it and the time of its discovery 
in the 18th century clearly indicate that Rus- 
sian dreams of domination are not solely de- 
velopments of our present century. 

RUSSIA UNDER PETER 


Under Peter, Russia became great and 
Russia became powerful. Much of the veil 
of mysticism was removed. Western customs 
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were introduced and the Russian frontiers 
expanded toward the West. It was Peter 
who realized that his country was backward 
and uncivilized, and too much like Asia. To 
gain firsthand knowledge of the West, Peter 
visited England, Germany, and Holland, even 

himself as a commoner in Holland 
to learn shipbuilding. To assure control of 
developments in his country, the young czar 
established himself in a truly autocratic po- 
sition by abolishing parliament, establishing 
and commanding a powerful army, and as- 
suming control of the church. 

If Russia were to become a commercial 
country, rich and powerful, she needed sea- 
ports, and Peter was willing to fight for them. 
To the west lay the Baltic controlled by 
Sweden, and to the south the Black Sea 
controlled by Turkey. Against Sweden Peter 
succeeded in seizing land on the eastern side 
of the Baltic. Here, at what is now Lenin- 
grad, he built a new capital—a window to the 
West. Against Turkey, however, he was not 
successful, and it was not until the reign of 
Catherine’ that Russia spread toward the 
north shore of the Black Sea and the Crimea. 


GUIDELINES 


A study of Peter’s will brings to light many 
interesting guidelines for his successors. 
First, he gave credit to the “All-Powerful to 
whom we owe our existence, makes us regard 
the Russian people which is constantly guided 
by His light, and sustained by His divine sup- 
port, as called in the future to be the domi- 
nant race in Europe.” Peter looked upon 
Europe as approaching a state of decay and 
thus easy prey “for a young and new people, 
when the latter shall have attained all their 
force and power.” 

Peter regarded the invasion of the west- 
ern and oriental nations by a force “from the 
north” as being further ordained by Provi- 
dence. He likened Russia to a great river, 
and charged his descendants to make Russia 
a great sea “destined to fertilize impoverished 
Europe.” He further stated that if his fol- 
lowers “know how to direct the waters, her 
waves will break through any opposing 
banks.” 


Peter then proceeded to give his followers 
a series of instructions for their constant 
observation. An examination of these in- 
structions reveals a very formidable pattern 
for world domination. 


PATTERN FOR DOMINATION 


First, Peter pointed out that Russia must 
be kept in a state of readiness for war. He 
urged that the soldier be ever ready and 
never be given rest except “for the purpose 
of recovering the finances of the country and 
the improvement of the army.” Further, he 
advised that they must choose the most fa- 
vorable moment for attack and always be 
ready to follow war by peace and peace by 
war all in “the interest, aggrandizement, and 
growing prosperity of Russia.” 

Peter proposed that every effort be made 
to secure the services from “the cleverest 
people of Europe—officers during war and 
savants during peace—in order to improve 
the Russians at the expense of other nations 
without losing her own advantages.” 

With regard to discussions on and affairs 
in Europe, he enjoined his followers to take 
every opportunity for participation, es- 
pecially in “those concerning Germany, who 
as our most intimate neighbor interests us 
more directly.” 

Poland was to be divided, and continued 
disorder and jealousy were to be maintained. 
Russia was “to gain influence over the 
Polish assemblies and corrupt them, so as 


1 Catherine was a German princess who 
became Empress upon the removal of her 
Russian husband, Peter II. Catherine is best 
remembered for her part in the partitions of 
Poland in 1772, 1793, and 1795. 
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to obtain an interest in the election of kings, 
to name partisans, and protect them as an 
excuse for the entry of Muscovite troops 
there, to remain until the day arrives for a 
permanent occupation.” 

If other countries objected to this, Peter 
had a ready answer. He suggested that 
these countries be tranquilized “by dividing 
the country until we can retake as much 
of it as we haye given up to them.” 

Scandinavia was not overlooked. Here, 
Peter proposed that as much of Sweden as 
possible be taken and that she be goaded 
into an attack against Russia so that there 
would be a ready reason for subjugation. 
An aid in this matter would be the isolation 
of Denmark from Sweden and the fostering 
of rivalry between these two neighbors. 

Germany was to be used to increase Rus- 
sian influence and to insure this support, 
“German princesses were to be chosen for 
Russian princes to promote family alliances 
(and) to reunite our interests.” 

Russia was to seek an alliance with Eng- 
land for commerce. England, he said, “has 
the greatest need for us for her marine, 
while at the same time she can be most 
useful to us for the development of our 
own.” To further Russian interests in 
navigation and commerce, relations between 
the two countries were to be developed, Rus- 
sian products were to be exchanged for 
British gold, and relationships between 
British and Russian sailors were to be fos- 
tered. 

FURTHER PLANS 


Increasing expansion of Russian territory 
was to be made toward the north along the 
Baltic, and also toward the south along the 
Black Sea. 

Looking southward Peter advocated an ap- 
proach as near as possible to Constantinople 
and India. He said that whoever governs 
there will be the true sovereign of the world. 
To achieve these ends Peter advocated that 
the Russians excite continual wars, not 
only in Turkey but in Persia. Dockyards 
were to be built on the Black Sea, and small 
pieces of land near the Black Sea as well as 
near the Baltic were to be seized as necessary 
to further Russian aspirations. 

As Persia disintegrated, Peter exhorted his 
followers to penetrate as far as the Persian 
Gulf, reestablish if it is possible the ancient 
commerce with the Levant, advance as far 
as India, which is the depot of the world. 
Arrived at this point, we shall have no longer 
need of England's gold. 

At the time, Peter felt that Austria was 
a key to Russian expansion. He urged that 
the alliance with Austria be maintained 
carefully and that Russia appear to sup- 
port her in her policy of future domination 
in Germany. Here, again, jealousy among 
the princes was to be fostered, and efforts 
were to be made to have Austria demand the 
assistance of Russia. Finally, he proposed 
that the Russians exercise over Austria a 
species of protection which may prepare for 
future domination. 

Austria was to be interested in driving 
the Turks out of Europe, to neutralize her 
jealousies at the moment of the conquest of 
Constantinople, either by exciting her to war 
with the great powers of Europe, or by giving 
her a portion of the conquest, which we 
will retake from her at a later period. 

Peter then went on to say that “with 
Sweden dismembered, Persia subjugated, 
Poland crushed, Turkey conquered, our 
army reunited, the Black Sea and Baltic 
guarded by our ships, we must then pro- 
pose separately, and very secretly, first to 
the Court of Versailles, then to that of 
Vienna, to share with them the empire of 
the universe.” 

AUSTRIA AND FRANCE 


Calculating coldly, Peter speculated that 
if one of them accepted the offer (and he 
felt that such would be the course “by 
flattering her ambition and national van- 
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ity”), then Russia should “make use of her 
for crushing the other.” As a final point, 
Russia then would annihilate the one re- 
maining. This, he felt, would not be too 
dangerous, since by now Russia would pos- 
sess all the eastern part of Europe. 

Of course, the wily Peter did not end on 
this note. Realizing that it was possible 
that neither France nor Austria would grab 
the bait, he pointed out that a means must 
be found for starting a quarrel between 
these two countries to ensure their weak- 
ening themselves. 

At the same time, the Russian strategy 
would be to advance the Russian Army on 
Germany at the decisive moment. Concur- 
rently, two fleets, “one starting from the 
Sea of Azov and the other from Archangel 
with Asiatic troops,” would assist the Red 
Army by advancing through the Mediter- 
ranean and the ocean, Thus France would 
be invaded on one side, and Germany on 
the other. 

Peter ended his blueprint of Russian ex- 
pansion by concluding that with “these two 
countries conquered the rest of Europe will 
pass easily and without striking a blow be- 
neath the yoke. It is thus that we can, and 
we ought to, subjugate Europe.” 

To visualize Peter’s aims more clearly one 
need only to look at the map of Europe in 
Peter’s time and that of Europe today. 

During Peter's reign the three countries 
which were contiguous to Russia were Swe- 
den, Poland, and Turkey. Austria and the 
Holy Roman Empire occupied the center 
spots. The German states were small and to 
the west but lay along the coveted Baltic. 
Poland and Turkey both extended far to the 
west, with Turkey covering all of the south- 
ern part of Europe as far west as the Adriatic 
and encompassing the Black Sea and i 
outlets as well. 4 

During the intervening years many 
changes have taken place in the map of 
Europe. Today's charts show an “independ- 
ent” Finland occupying the eastern edge of 
what was once the Swedish Empire. Poland 
is vastly reduced in size and under Russian 
domination. Germany is divided and stands 
in a key position. The once vast Austrian 
Empire is reduced to a small neutral state. 
Albania, Yugoslavia, Greece, Bulgaria, and 
Rumania occupy prominant positions in 
what was once Turkey. Turkey occupies 
only a small section of European Thrace, and 
Russia has spread through the Crimea and 
occupies the northern edge of the Black Sea. 


CONCLUSION 


Not only does Russia continue to develop 
her power and her modernity, but her con- 
trol of vital areas envisioned in Peter's “will” 
are looming large in modern Soviet strategy. 
Persia continues under the name of Iran, 
but Russian tentacles are moving in and 
around the Middle East and the Persian 
Gulf. Although we may not be able to 
credit Peter with all of these visions for 
Russia, we can see readily that he gave his 
successors a vivid blueprint for world domi- 
nation. It is interesting to speculate what 
Peter’s design would have been for our part 
of the world, had the United States existed 
at that time. Interesting, too, would have 
been his thoughts for a rapidly growing Asia, 
which, like Russia in Peter’s day, now has 
opened its eyes toward the West. 


From PAPER BY COMMODORE M. C. Perry, USN, 
READ BEFORE THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL 
AND STATISTICAL SOCIETY, AT A MEETING HELD 
Marcu 6, 1856. New YORK: D. APPLETON & 
Co., 1856. PAGE 28. 

It requires no sage to predict events so 
strongly foreshadowed to us all; still west- 
ward will the course of empire take its way. 
But the last act of the drama is yet to be 
unfolded; and notwithstanding the reason- 
ing of political empirics, westward, north- 
ward, and southward, to me it seems that the 
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people of America will, in some form or other, 
extend their dominion and their power, until 
they shall have brought within their mighty 
embrace multitudes of the islands of the 
great Pacific, and placed the Saxon race upon 
the eastern shores of Asia. And I think too, 
that eastward and southward will her great 
rival in future aggrandizement (Russia) 
stretch forth her power to the coasts of 
China and Siam: and thus the Saxon and 
the Cossack will meet once more, in strife 
or in friendship, on another field. Will it be 
in friendship? I fear not. The antagonistic 
exponents of freedom and absolutism must 
thus meet at last, and then will be fought 
that mighty battle on which the world will 
look with breathless interest; for on its issue 
will depend the freedom or the slavery of the 
world, despotism or rational liberty must be 
the fate of civilized man, I think I see in 
the distance the giants that are growing up 
for that fierce and final encounter; in the 
progress of events that battle must sooner or 
later inevitably be fought. 


HAWAII STATEHOOD 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, the 
Members of this Congress are faced with 
a great deal of important legislation 
which must be considered before we ad- 
journ. The able and distinguished ma- 
jority leader is to be commended for his 
ability to speed up action on various 
bills. I am sure all of my colleagues 
share my admiration of his unceasing 
efforts to clear the calendar in order 
that we may adjourn as early as pos- 
sible. 

However, Mr. President, a most im- 
portant piece of legislation has been 
passed over. It is Senate bill No. 50, 
Calendar No. 1198, providing for the ad- 
mission of the Territory of Hawaii into 
the Union. It has been on the calendar 
since August 1957. Like many of my 
colleagues, I have anxiously awaited an 
announcement by the majority leader 
regarding Senate consideration of this 
bill. I have heard none, and I am still 
waiting. 

The Democrats in this body who as- 
sumed the right to speak for the major- 
ity leadership in the case of Alaska, 
repeatedly assured the administration 
and the distinguished minority leader 
that consideration of Hawaii statehood 
would follow action on the Alaska bill. 
In a letter to the President of the United 
States on April 12, 1957, the junior Sen- 
ator from Idaho {Mr. CHURCH] said: 

It is my conviction, as well as that of 
many other advocates of statehood in the 
Congress, that if you will personally under- 
take to champion the cause of statehood 
for Hawaii and Alaska, and give the pending 
bills your determined and persistent sup- 
port, both bills will pass, and statehood will 
be won in this session of Congress. 


The complete text of this letter ap- 
pears in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, VOl- 
ume 103, part 5, page 5648. 

The able chairman of the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee, the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray], intro- 
duced both the Alaska and Hawaii state- 
hood bills on January 7, 1957, and had 
them entered in sequence on the Calen- 
dar, in lieu of joint consideration. At 
that time he told the Senate: 

We have been assured that the President 
will carry out the provisions of his party's 
platform this year in respect to Alaska, as 
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well as to Hawalli, and give the administra- 
tion’s support to both, equally. 

I want to give the Senate my solemn as- 
surance that we will insist upon such equal- 
ity of treatment when it comes to legislative 
action. 


The President and the administration 
gave strong support to Alaska’s petition 
for statehood. And when that goal was 
achieved, the President repeated his con- 
tinuing support—and his emphatic re- 
quest—for Hawaii's plea for statehood 
also. On July 7, President Eisenhower 
said: 

While I am pleased with the action of Con- 
gress admitting Alaska, I am extremely dis- 
turbed over reports that no action is con- 
templated by the current Congress on pend- 
ing legislation to admit Hawaii as a State. 
My messages to Congress urging enactment 
of statehood legislation have particularly re- 
ferred to the qualifications of Hawaii, as well 
as Alaska, and I personally believe that 
Hawaii is qualified for statehood equally with 
Alaska, The thousands of loyal, patriotic 
Americans in Hawaii who suffered the ravages 
of World War II with us and who experienced 
that first disastrous attack upon Pearl Harbor 
must not be forgotten. 


The Senator from Montana [Mr. MUR- 
RAY] again gave our -ninority leader as- 
surance that action on Hawaii statehood 
would follow that on Alaska when he said 
on February 10, 1958, that, “I intend to 
go forward with support of statehood for 
Hawaii after we succeed in securing 
passage of the Alaska bill.” 

The junior Senator from Idaho also 
acknowledged the general understanding 
that immediate consideration of Hawaii 
would follow that of Alaska. He said on 
March 3, 1958, that— 

I am sure the people of Hawaii understand 
full well that if we can at last get action on 
statehood for Alaska and make that Territory 
the 49th State, then in the very nature of 
things statehood will come to Hawaii as 
inevitably as that the day follows the night. 


He further stated on May 5, 1958, in 
response to an inquiry from our 
minority leader, that— 

When the bill (Alaska) is passed by both 
Houses, and when Alaska becomes the 49th 
State, then I have no doubt about the taking 
of action on the Hawaiian statehood bill, for 
then the barrier will have been broken, and 
then it will follow, as the night follows the 
day, that Hawaii will be admitted to the 
Union. 

I believe there will be an excellent chance 
for both bills at this session of Congress, if 
we act first only on the Alaskan statehood 
bill * * * once Alaska statehood is obtained, 
Hawalian statehood is assured. 


Mr. President, the administration, and 
my colleagues on this side of the aisle, 
have followed through on their pledge to 
support both bills this session. 

What has changed the position of the 
leadership in this matter? Why is it 
that now they oppose consideration of 
Hawaii statehood? Can the answer lie 
in the fact that Hawaii in the past 
tended to lean strongly toward the Re- 
publican Party, and that the leadership 
fears Republican representatives will be 
sent to the next Congress? 

If this is true, Mr. President—and 
it appears to be a rather obvious deduc- 
tion—I am surprised and, indeed, dis- 
tressed that a matter of such national 
import must be dragged through the 
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partisan arena, especially when the 
record of support for statehood for both 
Alaska and Hawaii has been bipartisan. 

We Republicans supported the Alaska 
bill—33 in total—without regard to, or 
consideration of the fact that Alaskans 
have sent Democrats to Congress for 
the past several years. We considered 
this legislation bipartisan and in the best 
interests of the Nation. We certainly 
expected from our colleagues on the 
other side of the aisle equal treatment 
for Hawaii, in keeping with their prom- 
ises and the best interests of this 
Nation. 

None of us has wished to make Hawaii 
statehood a political issue. However, 
the cry of politics was raised by the ma- 
jority party with the arrival in Wash- 
ington of Republican Governor Quinn. 
The Secretary of the Interior, Fred 
Seaton, suggested that Governor Quinn 
come to this city, just as he suggested 
that Governor Stepovich, of Alaska, come 
to Washington on several occasions dur- 
ing the consideration of Alaska’s bill. 
Notwithstanding the fact that Alaska 
had a delegation of four Democrats in 
Washington, I heard no accusations of 
political maneuvers regarding Alaska. 
In fact, it was apparent that everyone 
from Alaska was working together to- 
ward the common goal of statehood. 
However, we now have observed the 
spectacle of the Delegate from Hawaii 
denouncing the Governor of Hawaii for 
leading a bipartisan group here to seek 
statehood. 

Apparently an issue becomes political 
and partisan only when Democrats do 
not agree with it. 

The record will show exactly who is 
pushing for action on Hawaii statehood 
this session of Congress. It will prove 
that the administration and the Repub- 
lican Party have kept our pledge to the 
people of this Nation regarding state- 
hood for Alaska. We are ready today to 
carry out our pledge for immediate state- 
hood for Hawaii. 

The record should also prove the sin- 
cerity of the pledge of those Democrats 
who support their platform, for their 
1956 platform said: 

Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii: We con- 
demn the Republican administration for its 
utter disregard of the rights to statehood 
of both Alaska and Hawaii. These Terri- 
tories have contributed greatly to our na- 
tional economic and cultural life and are 
vital to our defense. They are part of 
America and should be recognized as such, 
We of the Democratic Party, therefore, pledge 
immediate statehood for these two Terri- 
tories. We commend these Territories for 
the action their people have taken in the 
adoption of constitutions which will become 
effective forthwith when they are admitted 
into the Union. 


The record also speaks for itself as to 
whether there was, in fact, an under- 
standing that the Hawaii bill would be 
brought up this year, during this Con- 
gress, following consideration of the 
Alaska bill. In a letter to the junior 
Senator from Idaho the Hawaiian Dele- 
gate said: 

As perhaps you know—from the meeting 
with Senator JoHNson last week—I have 
taken the position in what I hope is en- 
lightened self-interest that nothing should 
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interfere with success in the consideration 
of Alaska—S. 49. To this end, I am per- 
fectly willing and have so advised my con- 
stituents that—if necessary—I would remove 
Hawaii from consideration. I do not think 
this will be necessary since it is understood 
that action on Alaska will be completed be- 
fore Hawaii is brought up. I want statehood. 


We are indebted to the junior Senator 
from Idaho for placing this letter in the 
Recorp for May 5—it appears at page 
7988. 

To make certain there was no mis- 
understanding about this letter, our mi- 
nority leader sought to clarify the intent 
of the Delegate’s letter. This is the ex- 
change which occurred on May 7: 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Did the Delegate from Ha- 
wail say he was not interested in statehood 
for Hawaii coming up for consideration at 
the present session of Congress? 

Mr. CHURCH. Oh, no. 

Mr. KNowLaNnp. In other words, the Dele- 
gate from Hawaii was merely willing that 
the Alaskan statehood bill have precedence 
on the calendar? 

Mr. Cuurcu. I believe a fair interpreta- 
tion of the letter, the full content of which 
will appear in the Recorp, where it can be 
examined by all interested persons, would be 
that the Hawaiian Representative felt the 
most important thing which could happen 
at this session of Congress would be the 
enactment of a bill to provide statehood for 
both Alaska and Hawail. 

Mr. KNowLanp. I concur with him in that 
belief. 

Mr. CHURCH. Yes. But he also felt that 
if it proved necessary, in the best interests 
of the Alaskan statehood bill, to consider 
that bill entirely separate and apart from the 
Hawaiian statehood bill, he would favor pro- 
ceeding to the consideration of the Alaskan 
statehood bill, because he felt that once 
Alaskan statehood had been provided by the 
Congress the ultimate interests of Hawali 
would be protected and Hawaiian statehood 
would follow. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The letter will speak for 
itself. I should be a little surprised to dis- 
cover that the Hawaiian Delegate waived 
his rights to have statehood for the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii considered at the present ses- 
sion immediately following consideration of 
statehood for Alaska. I wanted to clarify 
the matter for the RECORD. 

Mr. CxurcnH. I would not regard the letter 
or any statement contained therein as a 
waiver, and I would not want to have the 
letter so construed. I think the letter will 
best speak for itself. I have asked that it 
be printed only for that purpose. 

I feel that in substance the letter sup- 
ports the general position I have taken with 
regard to the strategy which should be fol- 
lowed in the interest of statehood for both 
Territories. 


It is obvious that, at a meeting with 
the majority leader, Hawaii’s Delegate 
agreed that the Alaska bill should have 
precedence over the Hawaii bill. No one 
on this side of the aisle has disputed this 
decision of the majority leader. How- 
ever, the letter also shows that it was 
understood that Hawaii would also be 
brought up for consideration by this 
Congress, and that the Hawaii bill would 
follow the Alaska bill. 

Why, then, has there been an attempt 
to smear the Governor of Hawaii be- 
cause he came here to help bring about 
consideration of Hawaiian statehood by 
this Congress? 

Hawaii is represented by a Democrat 
in Congress. Her Territorial Legislature 
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is made up of 12 Democrats and 3 Re- 
publicans in the Senate and 18 Demo- 
crats and 12 Republicans in the House. 
This is not a political issue for Republi- 
cans—it is a moral commitment. Not 
only has our party pledged immediate 
statehood for Hawaii, not only has the 
President repeatedly requested statehood 
for Hawaii, but many of us dearly re- 
member Joe Farrington, Hawaii's beloved 
Delegate for many years, with whom I 
had the pleasure of serving in the House 
of Representatives. We pledged our- 
selves to Joe to help him get statehood, 
and we would be false to all these pledges 
if we did not pursue every possible oppor- 
tunity to achieve statehood for Hawaii. 

I would like to remark about one other 
phase of this Hawaii statehood problem. 
In the case of Alaska, the Speaker of the 
House committed himself in favor of the 
Alaska bill and stated that the Alaska 
bill would be considered during this 
session. No such announcement was 
made about Hawaii. And nothing has 
been said to indicate that the Speaker 
has agreed that the Hawaii bill will be 
considered and brought to a vote in the 
next Congress, assuming that he remains 
Speaker. The same comment applies to 
this body. The junior Senator from 
Montana has said only that the Hawaii 
bill will be considered when it has been 
passed by the House. 

It is obvious that we on this side have 
been given the short end of the stick 
on this statehood issue. We were re- 
peatedly given assurance that equality 
of treatment would be given both 
Alaska and Hawaii. We were told Ha- 
waii would follow Alaska as the day fol- 
lows the night. What we were not told 
is that, apparently, the night would be 
judged by the period of darkness above 
the Arctic Circle. 

This situation has developed to the ex- 
tent that it is tantamount to a breach 
of faith. Hawaiians expected action this 
Congress—why else did the Speaker of 
the House of the Hawaiian Legislature 
and the ex-Governor of Hawaii—both 
Democrats—come to Washington—just 
4 days after the Alaska bill passed? Why 
was there a bipartisan group here from 
the Hawaii Statehood Commission? 
Why did the Delegate state that it would 
not be necessary to remove Hawaii 
from consideration by this Congress? 
In his own words, this was not “necessary 
since it is understood that action on 
Alaska will be completed before Hawaii 
is brought up. I want statehood.” 

My advice to Hawaiians of both parties 
is to keep fighting. Do not give up. 
And if the bill is not considered by this 
Congress because the Democrats will 
not let it be brought to the floor, then 
they should begin on the first day of the 
next Congress and insist on fairness and 
equity. 

All that Hawaiians can rely upon now 
is faith—faith that Americans will not 
permit their elected representatives to 
deny Hawaiians the chance already 
given to Alaska. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER [Mr. Jor- 
DAN in the chair]. The Secretary will 
call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXTENSION OF PUBLIC LAW 480 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
desire to renew my appeal for action on 
the extension of Public Law 480. 

The Senate twice passed its version of 
the extension—once as a separate bill 
which I sponsored, and once as an 
amendment to the omnibus farm bill 
enacted by the Senate. 

The House has also passed its version 
of the extension, as a separate bill. 

The two separate bills are awaiting 
further action, awaiting the Senate’s 
decision on going to conference. 

The House has made clear it is not 
interested in accepting the bill as part 
of an omnibus farm bill. When the 
House committee reported out a farm 
bill last week, it left out Public Law 480 
on the ground the Senate should go to 
conference. 

From present indications, the farm 
bill is dead. At least it is too unsure 
to gamble away the constructive action 
already taken on Public Law 480. 

If there is delay in asking for a con- 
ference, and if by any chance Congress 
fails to complete action and extend this 
law, I want to make clear that the con- 
sequences will rest on the consciences of 
those seeking to use it as bait for another 
farm bill. 

Unless this law is extended, farmers 
of the country will suffer—and our 
foreign policy will suffer. 

I regret the lack of interest of the 
administration in pressing for a confer- 
ence, even though giving continued lip 
service to the objectives of the legisla- 
tion. 

I want the record to show that earlier 
today I addressed two questions to the 
Departments of Agriculture and State. 

Of the Department of Agriculture, I 
asked what, if anything, was being done 
on the minority side to encourage tak- 
ing this legislation to conference—and 
what, in the opinion of the Department, 
would be the consequences to farmers 
of this country, if the legislation were 
not extended. 

Of the Department of State I asked 
what if anything was being done to en- 
courage taking this legislation to con- 
ference, and what would be the conse- 
quences, in the Department’s opinion, if 
the legislation were not extended, to the 
foreign relations of this country. 

I hope to have formal answers from 
each Department by Monday to use in 
pressing further for action if it is not 
forthcoming sooner. 

I regret to report that the immediate 
reaction by Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture Paarlberg has not been very 
helpful. While agreeing completely 
that failure to extend the law would 
hurt farmers, would cost the taxpayers 
more money, and would hurt our foreign 
policy, Mr. Paarlberg has indicated to 
my staff that he feels the question of 
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whether or not the Senate and House 
should go to conference is a “legislative 
problem” in which the Department of 
Agriculture should not intervene or 
make its recommendations known. 

I must say that it is a refreshing sur- 
prise to learn at this belated date that 
the Department of Agriculture does not 
want to intervene on legislative issues. 

Because of the serious consequences 
which would result to our economy and 
cur international relations if this Con- 
gress should ever adjourn without final 
action on Public Law 480, I want the 
record kept quite clear as to who is 
really trying to get action—and who is 
not. 

I shall endeavor to keep that record 
clear by daily reports until we get action. 

I invite an expression from the leader- 
ship on both sides of the aisle, as well as 
from the chairman and ranking Repub- 
lican of the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry as to their attitudes 
and intentions regarding going to con- 
ference on the legislation already passed 
in differing versions by both the Senate 
and the House. 

It is also my intention to inform the 
Senate as to the replies I receive from 
both Agriculture and State to the in- 
quiries I have made, so as to make clear 
either the interest or lack of interest in 
either Department regarding the fate of 
this legislation. 

In my humble opinion, it is not enough 
to say that the Secretary of Agriculture 
urged extension of the law last Janu- 
ary—as Mr. Paarlberg now says. We are 
faced with a realistic legislative problem 
right now. I want to know what the 
Secretary of Agriculture wants to do 
about it now. He was free in voicing his 
opinions earlier when this legislation was 
tied to a House omnibus bill he did not 
like. I see no reason for any reluctance 
on his part now about calling for a con- 
ference to reconcile differences and com- 
plete legislative action. 

We are approaching adjournment. 
Any toying around with new farm bill 
strategy to avoid a conference on Public 
Law 480 entails the serious and very real 
risk of not getting this legislation ex- 
tended. I want everyone on notice that 
such a tragedy could happen. If it does 
happen, farmers will suffer heavier losses 
than are now worrying them. 

Cotton would suffer. Rice would suf- 
fer. Wheat would suffer. All commodi- 
ties would face new price-depressing 
pressures, But most serious of all, our 
relations with other countries would 
sharply suffer—and we might be faced 
with having to spend millions of dollars 
more in cash foreign aid instead of 
using our food and fiber abundance. 

Late yesterday evening I opened the 
discussion in reference to the pending bill 
now before the Senate for action. It is 
Senate bill 1436, Calendar No. 1677. The 
affirmative case for the bill has been 
presented, at least, by the junior Senator 
from Minnesota. I understand other 
Senators wish to be heard on the meas- 
ure. I am informed that the distin- 
guished Senator from Utah [Mr. WAT- 
KINS] wishes to be heard, and I know the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri 
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{Mr. SYMINGTON], who is a cosponsor, 
also wishes to speak on the bill. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PIONEER WORK OF ERNEST GRUEN- 
ING FOR ALASKA STATEHOOD 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, it 
is with pleasure that I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp a 
recent editorial entitled “He Fought for 
25 Years,” published in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, about the magnificent 
pioneering work of Ernest Gruening with 
respect to Alaskan statehood. 

When with the Air Force, I had the op- 
portunity to see Governor Gruening in 
his tireless efforts to aid our great new 
State; and therefore it is a privilege to 
insert this editorial—a fine recognition 
of his great service. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

He FOUGHT FOR 25 YEARS 


Countless people, many of them no longer 
living, share in the victory that now attends 
the 40-year struggle to bring Alaska into the 
Union. In the current Congress, the con- 
structive efforts of Majority Leader JOHNSON 
and Minority Leader KNowLaAND and Senators 
JACKSON, NEUBERGER, CHURCH, MoRsE, and 
KUCHEL, among others, stand out. In the 
House, passage was due in large part to the 
strategy of Representative O'BRIEN of New 
York, who found a legal but seldom used 
way to get the bill before the House even 
though it had been smothering for 10 months 
in Howard Smirn’s Rules Committee. 

On the executive side, Secretary of the In- 
terior Seaton gave infinitely more help than 
his predecessor, Douglas McKay. But there 
is little doubt that no one else did as much as 
Ernest Gruening, Governor of Alaska for 14 
years by appointment of the late President 
Roosevelt and since 1956 a “Senator” from 
Alaska in the anticipatory congressional dele- 
gation elected by the people of Alaska 2 
years ago. It is safe to say that no one else 
has seen as much of Alaska as Ernest Gruen- 
ing. As Governor he visited not only remote 
points on the mainland, but the many islands 
of the Aleutian chain, The leading book on 
the subject, “The State of Alaska,” is his, 
and he gave it that name 4 years ago as evi- 
dence of his faith that statehood was coming. 

It takes nothing from the contributions of 
many others in Alaska and Washington to say 
that the blue ribbon in the statehood fight 
goes to Ernest Gruening for his unrelenting 
battle over a full quarter-century. 


INCREASE IN ALL SOCIAL SECURITY 
PAYMENTS 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, in 
these closing days of this Congress, all of 
us are receiving many letters, telegrams, 
and telephone calls in support of various 
legislative proposals. 

From the standpoint of those people 
on public-assistance rolls and those who 
look to the social-security program for 
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their sustenance, no legislation is more 
important than H. R. 13549, a bill to rec- 
ognize the impact of the continued rise 
in the cost of living by an across-the- 
board increase on all social-security 
payments. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a re- 
cent telegram from the Honorable James 
T. Blair, Jr., Governor of Missouri, point- 
ing out the importance of this measure, 
and giving in detail what its provisions 
will mean to approximately 300,000 Mis- 
souri citizens. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


JEFFERSON Crry, Mo., August 1, 1958. 
Hon. STUART SYMINGTON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

H. R. 13549, the social security bill, has 
passed the House. This measure makes sub- 
stantial improvement in the old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance and public-assistance sec- 
tions of the Federal Social Security Act. In 
general, the measure would increase all so- 
cial-security payments on an across-the- 
board basis by about 7 percent. This would 
benefit almost 300,000 Missouri citizens. 

With respect to the public assistance 
phases of the bill, the maximum payment in 
which the Federal Government would par- 
ticipate for the aged, the disabled, and the 
blind, would be increased from $60 per 
month to $66 per month. Under the aid to 
dependent children program, the benefits 
would be increased from a maximum of $32 
per month for a mother and the first child, 
and $23 for each additional child in the same 
family, to a maximum of $33 per month per 
recipient, including both children and their 
mothers. 

There are at present 122,758 persons receiv- 
ing old-age assistance in Missouri. There are 
15,122 persons receiving aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled. There are 69,- 
424 children and 13,050 mothers who receive 
benefits under the aid to dependent children 

rogram. 

In addition to the above changes, H. R. 
13549, as passed by the House extends the 
expiration date of special provisions relating 
to Missouri’s dual program for the blind, for 
June 30, 1959 to June 30, 1961. This is tre- 
mendously important to the blind in Mis- 
souri, numbering about 5,000. 

The total number of persons who would 
benefit directly in Missouri under the public 
assistance titles of the Social Security Act 
covered by H. R. 13549 is 225,354. This in- 
cludes the aged, disabled, blind, and de- 
pendent children. This is aside from the 
approximately 300,000 now drawing old-age 
and survivors insurance in Missouri who 
stand also to benefit from H. R. 13549. It 
is vital to the people of Missouri, as well as 
the other States, that H. R. 13549 be passed 
by the Senate so that it may become law, 
and, of course, time is growing short since I 
understand the Congress is scheduled to 
adjourn early in August. I know that you 
and Senator HENNINGS have always stood 
four-square for all social legislation designed 
to help people generally and our less fortu- 
nate citizens in particular. All Missourians 
appreciate your social consciousness and 
your positive stand on legislation affecting 
those who need help. 

I earnestly suggest that you confer with 
Senator Byrrp, chairman of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, at the earliest opportunity 
and bring to bear your influence toward 
passage of H. R. 13549 by the Senate to the 
end that the measure will become law and 
our people will benefit thereby. 

James T. BLAI, Jr., 
Governor, 
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QUESTION OF UNITED STATES’ 
SURRENDER 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, an 
able military analyst, Gen. Thomas 
Phillips, of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
recently wrote an article entitled, “Ques- 
tion of When United States Should Sur- 
render in All-Out Nuclear Attack Stud- 
ied for Pentagon.” ‘The subheading of 
this analysis was “Scientists Are Pro- 
ceeding on Assumption Russia Has 
Achieved, or Is Rapidly Gaining, Inter- 
continental Military Superiority With 
Missiles.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


QUESTION OF WHEN UNITED STATES SHOULD 
SURRENDER IN ALL-OUT NUCLEAR ATTACK 
STUDIED FOR PENTAGON—SCIENTISTS ARE 
PROCEEDING ON ASSUMPTION Russia Has 
ACHIEVED, OR Is RAPIDLY GAINING, INTER- 
CONTINENTAL MILITARY SUPERIORITY WITH 
MISSILES 


(By Brig. Gen. Thomas R. Phillips, U. S. 
Army (retired) ) 

Wasuincton, August 5.—Three nonprofit 
scientific agencies working for the Defense 
Department or the services are making 
studies as to whether the United States can 
survive and continue to fight after an all-out 
nuclear attack. One is studying the condi- 
tions when surrender would be advisable, 
rather than to try to continue a war that is 
already lost. 

While administration spokesmen assert 
that the United States is not losing the arms 
race with the Soviet Union, and the public 
is confused between such declarations and 
those to the contrary by Congressmen and 
commentators, the scientists are proceeding 
on the assumption that the Russians have 
achieved, or rapidly are achieving interconti- 
nental military superiority with missiles. 

It is a significant and shocking turn of 
events when United States officials have lost 
confidence of victory in any conflict in 
which the United States may be engaged in 
the next few years and turn to questioning 
our ability to survive and what is the right 
time to surrender. 


SOON-TO-BE-FACED DANGERS 


When some of our best scientific and mil- 
itary minds turn to the study of such even- 
tualities, no comment is required as to their 
opinion of the dangers the Nation soon will 
be facing. 

Dr. Ellis A. Johnson, director of the Op- 
erations Research Office of Johns Hopkins 
University, a nonprofit scientific organiza- 
tion operated for the Army, estimated, in 
connection with studies of civil defense, 
that the United States dead in an all-out 
nuclear attack would be from 15,000,000 to 
90,000,000, depending upon the status of our 
active and passive defenses. 

When the Russians, in from 3 to 5 years, 
have the capability of discharging some 
hundreds of intercontinental missile salvos 
against the United States and we have but 
negligible defense against them, and few 
shelters, the figure of 90,000,000 dead will 
apply. 

The director of another scientific agency 
told the Post-Dispatch that their studies 
cast doubt on the ability of the United 
States to survive and to continue to fight 
after an attack in which 40,000,000 were 
killed. 

INEVITABILITY OF DEFEAT 

Such studies validate extending the re- 
search into what conditions warrant sur- 
render. It is, indeed, mathematically de- 
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monstrable that, after a certain inferiority 
in ability to deliver nuclear weapons has 
been reached as a result of atomic blows, 
nothing can be gained by continuing, that 
the only result will be more cities and peo- 
ple vaporized, without changing the in- 
evitability of defeat. 

A straw in the wind, showing the direc- 
tion of some thinking, is the publication of 
a book Strategic Surrender, by Paul Kecs- 
kemeti, Stanford University Press, 1958. The 
book is a Rand Corp. research study. The 
Rand Corp. is a nonprofit scientific agency 
operated for the Air Force by a group of 
universities. 

The book includes studies of the sur- 
renders of France in 1940, Italy in 1943 and 
Germany and Japan in 1945. The idea of 
unconditional surrender is also studied. 
Such studies are a necessary preliminary to 
the problem of surrender in a nuclear war. 
Although the author presents some conclu- 
sions about surrender in a nuclear war, it 
can be assumed that the real continuation 
of his study is classified evaluation of fu- 
ture conditions that will force surrender. 

HIGH DESTRUCTION LEVEL 

“What present weapons portend,” Kecs- 
kemeti writes, “is an extreme disruptive 
effect, which goes far beyond the disruption 
of earlier ‘battle’ strategies. Full-scale nu- 
clear warfare threatens its target with a 
level of destruction so high that coordi- 
nated activities must largely come to a stop. 

“In such a situation,” the author contin- 
us, “the loser cannot offer ‘surrender’ in the 
shape of handing the winner control over 
cohesive residual capabilities and over a 
society that is a going concern.” 

Kecskemeti also mentions the possibility 
“that a power might develop a perfect win- 
ning strategy for all-out nuclear war, i. e., 
the strategy of a first strike that ciiminates 
all significant retaliatory capabilities on the 
adversary’s side. Needless to say, a power 
whose enemy develops strategic capabilities 
of this sort is in mortal danger: The enemy 
can, if he chooses, eliminate the power with 
relative impunity.” 4 

“But this kind of situation,” the author 
adds, “points to the possibility of surrender 
of a different sort: surrender without fight- 
ing.” 

ROLES REVERSED 


The United States, had it been willing to 
make a surprise attack on the Soviet Union, 
was in a situation in which it could have 
utterly destroyed the Soviet Union a few 
years ago, 

Within the next 3 or 4 years, during the 
period of the “missile lag,” many military 
officials see the roles reversed, with the Soviet 
Union able to wreak a level of destruction 
with intercontinental missiles so high that 
coordinated activities in the United States 
must largely come to a stop. 

Military planners are thinking of many 
different situations. One that has engaged 
them is the possibility of less than a full- 
scale attack on cities, industry, and com- 
munications. Instead, they imagine an 
attack directed at our retaliatory force—the 
strategic bomber bases. 

The Soviet Union has the medium and in- 
termediate range missiles in ample quantity 
now to eliminate a great portion of our over- 
seas SAC bases. In a few years it is esti- 
mated that it will have the intercontinental 
missiles in sufficient quantity to knock out a 
major portion of SAC bases in the United 
States. 


DESTROYING RETALIATORY POWER 

Suppose our major retaliatory bases, both 
in the United States and overseas, were 75 
percent to 90 percent put out of action in 
an initial surprise attack, the scientists as- 
sume, in discussion on this aspect of our 
situation. The United States retaliatory 
power would be reduced to a small fraction 
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of that of the opponent, while theirs would 
hardly have been touched. 

The opponent might then say: “Do you 
want to continue? In the next exchange of 
nuclear blows we shall destroy your 50 major 
metropolitan areas as well as knock out most 
of your remaining bases. Will you make 
peace on our terms, or do you want to trade 
five American cities for each Soviet city you 
can hit?” 

In such an eventuality, the consensus is 
that there would be no use in continuing to 
fight. 

Or take the case where the surprise attack 
was made on 50 metropolitan centers, while 
our counter retaliation did only a small part 
of the damage inflicted on us. The opponent 
could ask: “Are you ready to quit or do you 
want to trade the destruction of a great num- 
ber of your cities against that of a small 
number of ours?” 

There are obvious advantages in directing 
the first blow on United States retaliatory 
forces, both to destroy our ability to continue 
to fight and to limit the dstruction to what 
is essential to win a war. This would be 
United States strategy in such a case. 

But intercontinental missiles are not ac- 
curate means of delivery. Nor are submarine- 
launched ballistic missiles. The targets of 
guch attacks must necessarily be large tar- 
gets, such as metropolitan centers, and 
deadly radioactive fallout from a large attack 
would extend over many hundreds of thou- 
sands or even millions of square miles, 

To knock out either dispersed airfields, or 
dispersed or hardened missile launching sites, 
requires accurate delivery of the type that at 
the present time can only be obtained from 
manned bombers. 

The consequence of this fact is that the 
opponent's attack would almost certainly be 
made primarily against large metropolitan 
areas in the United States. The shorter 
range, and consequent greater accuracy of 
medium and intermediate range missiles 
make them capable to destroy our overseas 
bases, but not United States bases in the 
present state of the missile art. 


COUNTER METHODS 


The military planners are not accepting 
this prospective situation without trying to 
counter it. It will be many years before our 
missile capability can be great enough to 
pose the same threat to the Soviet Union 
that theirs does to us. In the meantime, SAC 
intercontinental wings are to be dispersed by 
squadrons on three times as many bases as 
they now occupy with a wing to a base. 

Every effort is being made through elec- 
tronic counter measures, deception, diver- 
sionary drones, and saturation of the de- 
fenses to limit the effectiveness of the Soviet 
air defense. Admittedly such efforts will be 
only partially successful. 

The United States will be in mortal danger 
until bombers, fast enough to limit the ef- 
fectiveness of hostile air defenses, and thou- 
sands of intercontinental missiles are ready 
to respond to the opponent, who has trumped 
our ace by jumping over the phase of inter- 
continental warfare represented by long- 
range bombers as a means of delivery. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr, President the 
article has prompted considerable cor- 
respondence from disturbed constituents 
who asked whether the article has any 
basis of truth. They want to know 
whether it is a fact that the United 
States is in mortal danger, as General 
Gavin stated, according to an article 
which was published last week in Life 
magazine. They want to know whether 
General Phillips is correct when he says: 

The United States will be in mortal danger 
until bombers, fast enough to limit the effec- 
tiveness of hostile air defenses, and thou- 
sands of intercontinental missiles are ready 
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to respond to the opponent, who has 
trumped our ace by jumping over the phase 
of intercontinental warfare represented by 
long-range bombers as a means of delivery. 


Mr. President, it is not appropriate 
for a member of this body who is on 
committees which receive classified de- 
fense information to answer in any de- 
tail such questions about the article. To 
do so might violate security. 

However, other articles which empha- 
size our lack of effort have also been 
written. This failure is covered up to 
some extent by the fact we are spraying 
money around on many military items 
which never would be useful in any pos- 
sible future war. 

I now place in the Record astonishing 
and tragic figures which show just what 
has been, and is, our reaction to the in- 
creasing danger closing in on us in the 
Far East, in the Middle East, on the 
Eurasian Continent, and now in this 
Hemisphere. All the questionable pres- 
entation about adequate defense urgency 
can now be exposed by the following 
facts: 

During the fiscal year 1957—July 1, 
1956 through June 30, 1957—the De- 
fense Department spent $38.439 billion 
for military purposes. During the fiscal 
year 1958—July 1, 1957 through June 30, 
1958—the Defense Department spent 
$39.009 billion. The increase amounts 
to only $561 million, or 1.3 percent. Since 
during the same period, the percentage 
decline in the value of the dollar has 
been several times that much, it is clear 
that our defense effort has been decreas- 
ing, rather than increasing. 

As a result of passage of the defense 
reorganization plan, the administration 
has now received nearly all the authority 
it requested, and more than it asked for 
in defense appropriations. As the Con- 
gress plans to adjourn, therefore, all 
Americans can only hope and pray that 
we shall move rapidly to eliminate the 
wasteful items which are not necessary 
to our defense, and to concentrate on a 
much more rapid build-up of the weap- 
ons and weapon systems which are so 
vitally needed, if there is truth in the 
ea aia reached in the Phillips’ ar- 
ticle. 

Mr. President, I turn now to another 
subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jor- 
DAN in the chair). The Senator from 
Missouri has the floor. 


ADMINISTRATION OF FARM PRO- 
GRAMS BY DEMOCRATICALLY 
ELECTED FARMER COMMITTEE- 
MEN 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1436) to amend section 8 
(b) of the Soil Conservation and Domes- 
tic Allotment Act, as amended, to pro- 
vide for administration of farm pro- 
grams by democratically elected farmer 
committeemen. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
for some 20 years, Congress has followed 
a policy of encouraging direct farmer 
participation in the administration of 
our farm program. The grassroots arm 
cÊ this policy has been constituted by the 
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duly elected community and county 
farmer committees. 

During the depression years of the 
1930’s, these committees successfully met 
the problem of surplus crop production. 
In cooperation with the Congress and 
Washington departmental officials, they 
developed a farm program which pointed 
the way towards greater prosperity for 
all America. 

During World War II, the farmer com- 
mittees successfully carried out the mo- 
bilization of our farm families. They 
also were instrumental in the collection 
of scrap, badly needed foodstuffs, and 
other strategic agricultural commodities, 

Thus, by the late 1940's, the farmer 
committee system was recognized as one 
of the most important segments of our 
entire farm program. 

In 1953, however, the Department of 
Agriculture issued a series of adminis- 
trative directives altering the farmer 
committee system. 

As a result of these decrees, farmer 
elected county committees were stripped 
of much of their administrative author- 
ity. 'They were ordered to hire “office 
managers” for administrative control. 
The work time of elected committeemen 
was reduced. 

In my own State of Missouri, the re- 
sult of these changes soon became ap- 
parent. The State agricultural stabil- 
ization and conservation committee be- 
gan wholesale discharges of elected 
county and community committeemen. 
Repeated requests for an investigation 
by the Secretary of Agriculture were 
ignored. 

On July 22, 1954, the situation had 
become so serious that I called it to 
the attention of the United States Sen- 
ate. 

During the next several months, how- 
ever, political manipulation of the 
farmer committee system in Missouri 
continued. County committeemen were 
suspended or fired, in many instances 
because they refused to accept the office 
Manager recommended by the State ASC 
Committee. 

Fundamental American hearing and 
appeal procedures were ignored. In 
county after county, committeemen 
were suspended or dismissed on trumped- 
up charges. 

Finally, on July 29, 1955, here on the 
Senate floor, my senior colleague [Mr. 
HeENnNINGS] and I pointed out this con- 
tinued abuse of the farmer committee 
system and the failure of the United 
States Department of Agriculture to 
take any corrective action. At that 
time, we requested a full Senate com- 
mittee investigation of the Missouri sit- 
uation. 

Subsequently, on November 14 and 15, 
1955, the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee’s Subcommittee on Farmer Commit- 
tees, headed by the able junior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], held 
exhaustive hearings at Jefferson City, 
Mo. Testimony was taken from wit- 
nesses from some 27 Missouri counties. 

On July 11 and 12, 1956, further hear- 
ings were held here in Washington, D. C, 

On September 10, 1956, the subcom- 
mittee published its report. It brought 
out that 55—or, at that time, 29 per- 
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cent—of all ASC suspensions or dismis- 
sals in the United States since 1953, had 
occurred in Missouri. The subcommit- 
tee also found that the Missouri situ- 
ation revealed “administration excesses, 
disruptions, abuses, increased costs and 
attempts at political control.” 

Besides recommending a general re- 
view of the Missouri ASC situation by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, the subcommittee urged a re- 
view of each suspension and dismissal; 
clearance of the unjustly accused; full 
hearings for committeemen desiring 
them; and restoration of the rights of 
those cleared. 

While the subcommittee hearings were 
in progress, Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson wrote me, in part, as follows: 

I strongly commend the efforts of Sen- 
ator HUMPHREY’s subcommittee in focusing 
attention on situations in the farmer com- 
mittee system that warranted scrutiny. 


Growing out of the hearings was Sen- 
ate bill S. 1436, the bill now before the 
Senate. 

As is shown in the accompanying re- 
port, the Department of Agriculture 
originally set forth extensive comments 
on and criticisms of the proposed legis- 
lation. However, as a result of a sin- 
cere effort on the part of the chairman 
of the subcommittee and Department 
officials to iron out these differences, a 
revised version of the bill was eventu- 
ally written. 

The report from the Department on 
the revised bill shows that the Depart- 
ment has only three objections to the 
proposed legislation, as it now stands. 

Two of those are of minor importance, 
They have to do only with the selection 
of secretarial help by the county com- 
mittees; and whether the State exten- 
sion director, an ex officio member of the 
State committee, shall be given the right 
to vote at State committee meetings. 

The major objection of the Depart- 
ment to the bill is that one member of 
the State ASG committee—or 2 members 
in States having 5 State committeemen— 
would be elected by the county commit- 
teemen. I do not believe this objection 
is well founded. 

At least two members of the State 
committee, including the chairman, 
would still be appointed by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, as is the practice 
under existing regulations. Thus, ad- 
ministrative control of the State com- 
mittee would remain with the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

As was shown in Missouri, when farmer 
committeemen feel that the State com- 
mittee is no longer sympathetic with 
local administrative problems, the en- 
tire program suffers. 

Therefore, it was the belief of the sub- 
committee that the interest and con- 
fidence of our community and county 
committeemen would be increased by 
giving them this important role in the 
selection of the men to whom they 
would be administratively responsible. 

In no sense is this provision, or the 
bill itself, a reprisal for past actions. It 
seeks only to prevent the recurrence of 
such abuses. 

When read together with the hearings 
and report of the subcommittee, it is 
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clear that the proposed legislation points 
the way toward a better and more rep- 
resentative farm program. 

Therefore, I respectfully urge the 
passage of Senate bill 1436. 

Mr. President, in connection with this 
matter, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD an 
editorial entitled “Correcting ASC Trou- 
ble,” which was published on June 3 in 
the Springfield (Mo.) Leader and Press. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CORRECTING ASC TROUBLE 


A bill for reforming some of the demon- 
strated weaknesses of the administration of 
the Nation’s agricultural stabilization and 
conservation program (ASC) has cleared the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry to the Senate floor, where action may 
be expected soon, it’s hoped. 

The bill, with Missouri’s Senator SYMING- 
TON as one of its sponsors, aims at correcting 
some of the troubles Missouri experienced a 
couple of years ago when the State ASC 
committee moved into a number of Mis- 
souri counties and fired county committee 
members wholesale. Those firings and the 
resultant scandals undoubtedly had a great 
deal to do with the reverses the Republican 
Party suffered in the last general elections. 

A number of county committeemen, in 
nearly a dozen counties, were fired without 
stipulated reasons, under the general ex- 
planation of “incompetence” or “lack of co- 
operation.” However, those incompetences 
and cooperative shortcomings were never 
aired to the people who elected the deposed 
committeemen. 

At the same time, the State board appoint- 
ed office managers at its own discretion, 
again ignoring local opinion, and kept its 
own appointees—both committee members 
and office managers—in power despite pro- 
tests at local levels. 

Greene County had some experience with 
the inequities and unfairness of those domi- 
neering actions on the part of the State 
committee when Bill Pipkin was fired and 
was refused a fair hearing in the matter. So 
‘were some other Ozarks counties. In Barton 
County, for example, an office manager was 
appointed who would not work with the 
committee, nor the committee with him, and 
the ASC was boycotted by a large number 
of the county's farmers as a result. 

The bill effects more than a dozen changes 
in the present law, but of specific interest is 
its delegation of more power at local levels. 

For example, the State ASC committee, 
while it may remove a board member for 
good cause, must grant that man a hearing, 
and he can request an impartial arbiter from 
the national organization at his hearing. 
Furthermore, the State committee cannot 
name a replacement unless it is within 60 
days of the regular elections—otherwise a 
special election must be called. 

The county ASC committees will employ 
their own office managers and will have the 
right to fire them, although the State com- 
mittee may suspend either the office man- 
ager or a committee member, subject to 
hearng. 

As for the State committee, it will have 
one member who is elected each year by the 
county committee chairmen, giving them a 
better representation on the State adminis- 
trative agency. 

These reforms have been needed. With 
them, there would never have been the em- 
broilments, the bitterness that arose 2 years 


Senator Symineron, who played a major 
role in the investigations conducted at that 
time as well as in introducing this corrective 
legislation, reports that a modified version of 
the bill will be introduced in the House soon 
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by a Missouri Congressman, Representative 
PAuL Jones, of the Missouri, 10th District. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial from the Washington, Mo., Citizen 
of June 2, 1958, entitled “A Sensible 
Farm Bill,” be printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A SENSIBLE Farm BILL 

The Senate’s new farm bill which was in- 
troduced last year by Senator STUART SYM- 
INGTON, has finally been approved by the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

Senator SyMINcToN’s bill makes a lot of 
good, common horsesense. It gives the farm- 
er a much greater voice in the administration 
of the farm program and establishes safe- 
guards against the kind of abuses we had in 
the program several years ago. 

It is understood that the farmers over the 
State are in favor of this bill, and hope for 
its early passage. 

The bill assigns the job of administering 
the farm program, which includes acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas to the 
State, county, and community committees. 
That's where it should be administered. 

When Secretary Benson was in the county 
a short time ago he stated that the farms 
can't be run from a desk in Washington, 
D.C. The farms can only be operated by the 
people who till the soil, and it should be the 
responsibility of their elected representatives 
te carry out the approved program. 

This has not always been the case in the 
past. Too much politics entered into the 
State and county committees, and politics 
often takes his twin brother, abuse, under 
his wing. 

Senator SYMINGTON’s bill would eliminate 
these abuses. 

The annual elections would be held in open 
meetings, and the committeemen elected by 
secret ballot, directly by the farmers. The 
nominations for committeemen would be 
made at the annual conventions by the chair- 
men of the community committees, but any 
additional nominations could be made by the 
farmers themselves by petitions signed by 
10 qualified farmers. 

The county committee then would elect its 
own chairman and vice chairman. That is 
the democratic way of electing officers. 

We have been much more fortunate in 
Franklin County than they have been in some 
of the other counties in the State in that the 
county committee has always tried to serve 
the best interests of the farmers within the 
limitation of the program, but even so, the 
new proposed bill will give the average farm- 
er a greater voice in the conduct of his affairs. 
That is always a desirable objective. 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I urge 
the Senate not to pass S. 1436 in its pres- 
ent form. In my judgment, if this bill 
is passed in the form in which it was 
reported from the Senate Agriculture 
Committee, it would serve to lessen the 
control of the Secretary of Agriculture 
over the field service composed of State, 
county, and community agricultural 
stabilization and conservation commit- 
tees, which administer the price support, 
acreage allotment, and marketing quotas, 
and other farm programs having to do 
primarily with the stabilization of farm 
incomes and prices. 

In 1953 and in 1954 the Secretary of 
Agriculture, by administrative regula- 
tion, made certain changes in the opera- 
tions of these committees, which, in my 
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judgment, have served to strengthen: the 
administration of these programs. 

Because the programs I have just enu- 
merated are complex in nature, I believe 
we should leave the Secretary of Agri- 
culture considerable discretion in the use 
of these farmer committees, since it is 
the Secretary of Agriculture whom the 
Congress primarily holds responsible for 
their effective administration. 

In the judgment of the Department 
of Agriculture the present system has 
worked well during the past 5 years. I 
believe it should be continued. 

A feature of S. 1436 to which I object, 
are the provisions that responsibility for 
supervision and operation of the election 
machinery of county and community 
elections under this bill would be re- 
turned to the incumbent committees 
themselves. This is a unique arrange- 
ment, if seems to me. I cannot think of 
a single instance in which we entrust 
the election or the setting up and opera- 
tion of election machinery for any local, 
county, or State office to the incumbents 
of those offices. In the opinion of the 
Department of Agriculture, the present 
system which utilizes a series of county 
and community election boards, has 
served to remove much of the criticism 
farmers were making of the fact that 
some incumbent committee members 
used the election machinery in such a 
way as to perpetuate themselves in office. 

In 1953, in order to put the daily ad- 
ministration of these farm programs on 
a more efficient economic and effective 
basis, the Secretary of Agriculture sep- 
arated responsibility for policy determi- 
nation which he vested in the State and 
county committees, and responsibility 
for execution of that policy on a day-by- 
day basis, which was placed in the hands 
of a State administrative officer and 
county office manager both appointed 
by and responsible to the counties which 
they served. Although I do not have 
them with me today, the most recent 
audit reports of the General Accounting 
Office indicate that since these changes 
were made in the daily operations of the 
State and county committees the quality 
of administration has improved. 

Prior to the time Secretary Benson 
took this action, it was the practice in 
some areas for county committeemen 
to work full time in the county office, 
each committeeman having responsibil- 
ity for certain administrative aspects of 
the various programs which the com- 
mittees administered. 

Considerable field study by the De- 
partment of Agriculture indicated that 
this resulted in inefficiency and confu- 
sion, and in many instances in the work 
simply not getting done, or if it was, in 
a haphazard manner in many cases. 

In light of all of the improvements 
which have taken place during the last 
54% years, under the system which now 
places responsibility for execution of the 
policies determined by the State and 
county committees in the hands of State 
administrative officers and county office 
managers, I am glad that this bill will 
continue the county committee-county 
office manager system. 

It has been the thinking of this ad- 
ministration that the county committees 
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should be composed of active farmers. 
Yet many well-qualified and competent 
farmers simply could not and would not 
seek election to county committees or 
appointment to State committees, be- 
cause the job on a full-time basis made 
too many demands upon their time. 
The great value of these farmer com- 
mittees is to bring their judgments and 
experiences to bear on policy matters 
which determine how the programs af- 
fect farmers at the local level. 

I have personally had many AS&C 
committeemen tell me that the present 
system has resulted in greater efficiency; 
that the farmers are more satisfied with 
the services they now get at the county 
office where a professionally trained of- 
fice manager is responsible for day-to- 
day operations. 

In addition, since this change was 
made, interest and participation in com- 
munity elections has increased. Farm- 
ers are more willing to serve on county 
and State committees under a system 
which utilizes their best judgment in 
the determination of policy matters but 
which does not require too much of their 
time. 

In my opinion, the State extension 
service director and the county agri- 
cultural extension agent should be 
permitted to vote on matters coming be- 
fore the committee. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I understand the 
Department strongly opposes even the 
revised bill in its present form. 

The Department of Agriculture be- 
lieves that all farmer members of State 
committees should be appointed by, and 
should serve at the pleasure of, the Sec- 
retary as under the present law. It is 
important that the Secretary’s freedom 
of choice in the selection of State com- 
mitteemen not be restricted, since the 
State committees are the major means 
through which the Secretary carries out 
his responsibilities for many agricul- 
tural policies and programs of the Con- 
gress and of the Department. This 
necessarily means many broad delega- 
tions of authority, both program and 
administrative, are made to State com- 
mittees. State committeemen are also 
representatives of the Secretary in the 
general direction and supervision of the 
performance of duties by county com- 
mittees, and as such should be responsi- 
ble to him. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the statement of the Senator 
from California. 

It is true that the official Department 
position—not the position of the tech- 
nicians, but the official Department po- 
sition—is that there should be no mem- 
ber of the State committee other than 
one appointed by the Secretary. 

The bill provides that in the case of 
a State committee of 3 members, 2 of 
the 3 members shall be appointed by 
the Secretary, so as to guarantee that 
the appointees of the Secretary will be 
in control and will have a complete ma- 
jority. If there is a State committee of 
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5 members, 3 of the 5 members shall be 
appointed by the Secretary. Again the 
Secretary would be assured of an op- 
erating majority. 

The purpose of the bill, insofar as the 
State committees are concerned, is to 
provide that 1 member of the State 
committee of 3 shall come up through 
the ranks, through the respective county 
and local committee election processes. 
We preserved and protected the right of 
the Secretary of Agriculture to have ma- 
jority control on the committee. All 
the bill does, in substance, is to take 
the regulations which the Department 
at the present time and the previous ad- 
ministrations have found to be work- 
able, desirable, and necessary, and to 
make some of those regulations which 
are fundamental a part of the statutory 
law. The bill would preserve the right 
of the Secretary to make broad regula- 
tions concerning the time to be allo- 
cated. The bill would not change the 
county manager system, which is pro- 
tected. 

Mr. WATKINS. Would the bill 
change the regulations promulgated by 
the Secretary? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No. As a matter 
of fact, I wish to point out that the Sec- 
retary changed his own regulations with 
reference to the eligibility requirements. 
In 1953 or 1954, I believe it was, there was 
a change in the eligibility requirements. 
If a man had served 3 terms of 1 year 
each he was no longer eligible for re- 
election. 

Mr. WATKINS. In other words, there 
was a provision for rotation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The Department of Agriculture in 
1955 reversed that decision and changed 
the procedure to what it had been before. 
I believe it was Mr. Hughes, who I think 
came from the State of Illinois, who was 
in charge of the total overall farmer com- 
mittee system, who testified before our 
committee that it was found the change 
which had been made, on balance, had 
more liabilities than assets, so the proce- 
dure was changed back. Now a member 
of the local committee can be reelected 
for a number of terms. That is the pres- 
ent regulation of the Department. 

The bill would not put any limitation 
on the number of terms. The bill would 
not say a man could serve 3 or 5 terms, 
but would impose no limitation. 

The basic change provided for in the 
bill is designed to make sure that there 
shall be a direct election and a secret 
ballot, and that all county committees 
shall be elected by the farmers of the 
county, rather than by delegates from 
the local committees. Second and third, 
it is provided that 1 member out of 3 of 
the State committee shall be elected 
through the election process of the coun- 
ty committees. That isthe change. The 
original bill was much broader in its 
application. 

We went over this bill very carefully 
with the respective staffs and the tech- 
nicians of the Department of Agriculture, 
under Mr. Manwaring, the head of the 
county committee program, who is a 
trained public servant and a very fine 
and able person. His technicians, along 
with the committee staff members, went 
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over the bill and came to an agreement 
upon the provisions of the bill. 

I am frank to say that the Depart- 
ment was not happy about having 1 of 
the 3 State committee members elected 
by the county committees, but we 
thought so long as control was not taken 
away from the Secretary it would not be 
injurious. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I think the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Utah 
would be interested in knowing that one 
of the difficulties in Missouri grew out of 
the fact that the State committee did not 
really understand the basic problems of 
many of the county committees. 

Under S. 1436 the Secretary of Agri- 
culture would actually retain admin- 
strative control over the State commit- 
tees, because he would appoint two of its 
members. I think there should be one 
person on the State committee who 
would be familiar with the problems of 
the county committees. Therefore, from 
the standpoint of grassroots represen- 
tation, I think my friend from Utah 
would agree that one of the members of 
the three-man State committee, should 
be elected by the county committeemen. 

Mr. WATKINS. Would the county 
committee men be elected by the farm- 
ers themselves? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. Would 
chosen by delegates? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. By the farmers 
themselves. 

Mr. WATKINS. Under the present 
system, what is the practice? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The participating 
farmers in a local area elect the com- 
munity committee chairman, who, in 
turn, elects the members of the county 
committee. It is a grassroots operation, 
up to the State committee level. 

The State committee is appointed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. If a mi- 
nority of the State committee, 1 in the 
case of 3, or 2 in the case of 5, were 
elected by the county committees, we 
would simply be extending the grass- 
roots representation into the State com- 
mittees. There still would be the 
maintenance of a 2-to-1 majority, or a 
3-to-2 of the Secretary’s appointees. 

Mr. WATKINS. That procedure 
would not affect the present practice of 
the State administrative officer carrying 
out the policy? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Oh, no. 

Mr. WATKINS. There would not be 
a full-time working basis for every one 
of the committeemen? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is true, the 
State committee does not work full time. 

Mr. WATKINS. What about the 
county committee? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The county com- 
mittee, so far as carrying out the pro- 
gram is concerned, does so at the direc- 
tion of the State committee, and the 
State committee is under the control of 
the Secretary. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Department 
of Agriculture has only three objections 
to this bill. Two of the points are 
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minor. One has to do with the appoint- 
ment of secretarial help by the county 
committee, and the second has to do 
with whether or not the State extension 
director shall have a vote in State com- 
mittee meetings. 

Based on our experience in Missouri, 
the third objection, the right of the 
county committeemen to elect a mem- 
ber to the State committee, is not minor. 
That is the only significant difference 
between the position of the Department 
of Agriculture and the position of the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota 
and the others of us who are interested 
in the bill. 

Mr. WATKINS. I do not know that 
what has been said removes the major 
objection I have to the bill. I feel that 
the administration, which is charged 
with the responsibility of carrying out 
the policy, ought to be able to name the 
state committee members who are to do 
the job. Otherwise, the administration 
should not be held responsible. I know, 
from what I have heard from the gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the aisle in 
their speeches today, that the admin- 
istration and Mr. Benson are certainly 
held responsible for what happens. The 
Secretary should not be deprived of the 
authority to carry out the policies down 
to the grass roots. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Nor is he. 

Mr. WATKINS. He seems to feel he 
would be deprived of that authority 
under the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Not unless he feels 
2-to-1 is not a sufficient majority. 

Mr. WATKINS. Why should he not 
appoint all three members? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Simply because 
there is a feeling that the county com- 
mittees are responsible for actually car- 
rying out the program to be designated 
by the Secretary to be administered in 
the area, and it might be desirable to 
have a county committee member who 
serves in the highest body, which is the 
State committee. 

Since the county committees actually 
do the legwork, and actually are respon- 
sible and held accountable by the State 
committees and by the Secretary, it 
might not be a bad idea—in fact, it 
would be a very good idea—to have one 
member of the county committee in a 
responsible position in which he could 
share the views of the county committee 
members with the other two State com- 
mittee members. The Secretary would 
still have a 2-to-1 control. He desig- 
nates what program shall be conducted 
by the county committees. The Secre- 
tary lays down the rules and regula- 
tions. The county-manager system is 
still intact. The only change is that 
if a community or county committee- 
man is suspended, he shall have a state- 
ment of the charges against him, and 
an opportunity to be heard in a fair 
hearing. 

The current law provides for the elec- 
tion of local committeemen and county 
committeemen. The current law pro- 
vides that the county committee shall 
hire the office manager. The current 
law provides that a county committee- 
man shall be given a hearing if he is 
dismissed. The only thing we say is 
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that the present provision for a hearing 
has been abused. Therefore, we seek to 
write into statutory law provisions that 
insure a fair hearing. I cannot con- 
ceive that any Senator would feel that 
any appointed official should have the 
right to dismiss us from our jobs as 
elected officials. I do not believe that 
any Senator feels that someone in the 
Post Office Department should have the 
right to dismiss us, without even a state- 
ment of the allegations or charges. I 
would not expect the Attorney General 
to be given the right to remove any 
elected official from office without a 
statement of charges. If an elected of- 
ficial is to be removed from office, some- 
one should tell him why he is being 
removed, and he should have the right 
to counsel and to a fair hearing. 

Mr. WATKINS. I understand that 
there are adequate administrative pro- 
cedures already established to provide 
for a fair hearing. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Based on the find- 
ings of my subcommittee, the present 
removal procedures are not adequate 
and have been abused. 

Mr. WATKINS. What I really object 
to is that under the bill the Secretary 
cannot appoint all of the State commit- 
teemen. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I say most respect- 
fully to my friend from Utah that this 
is no time to worry about that, because 
the present administration has had 
plenty of time to install its people in 
office. We on this side of the aisle ought 
to be worried about that particular ques- 
tion. After some of the thumping vic- 
tories the President has won, I cannot 
believe that he is without friends on the 
county committees. In State after State 
there is no political preference at all. 

Mr. WATKINS. There has been plenty 
of it in my State. Flenty of the com- 
mittee members used to go out cam- 
paigning, before 1953. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There is no law 
against a citizen casting a vote, and ex- 
pressing himself as to what candidate 
he favors. I believe even Senators are 
permitted to express themselves as to 
how they intend to vote, and what can- 
didates they support. 

Mr. WATKINS. We all know that; 
but this seems to be a device, for some 
political reason, to permit someone other 
than the Secretary of Agriculture to 
name State committeemen who will de- 
termine the policy at State levels which 
ought to be the responsibility of the ad- 
ministration in power. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iyield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I ask the Senator to 
yield at this particular time because the 
Appropriations Committee is marking up 
an appropriation bill, and I really should 
be there. 

I wish to present an amendment which 
is very minor, but at the same time is 
important. 

I invite the attention of Senators to 
the language on page 12 of the bill, line 
18, where this sentence appears: 

The State director of the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, or his designated alternate, 
shall be ex officio a member of such State 
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committee, without power to vote, and shall 
be in addition to the number of members of 
such committee herein before specified. 


My proposed amendment would mere- 
ly strike out the words “without power 
to vote.” That would leave the situation 
as the law is now. 

I understand the practice in many 
States, including my own, to be that 
where the State Agricultural Agent takes 
an active part, and attends meetings, he 
is given the opportunity to participate, 
and is given the right to vote. He more 
or less represents the State. He is the 
head of the State Agricultural Extension 
Service. In many States the two agen- 
cies have worked hand in glove for years. 

The language which I have read would 
write out entirely the State director of 
the Agricultural Extension Service. It 
would disturb and change the present 
practice in many of the States. 

I do not propose to write in “with the 
power to vote.” That might be a little 
too strong in some States, where the di- 
rector does not attend meetings or par- 
ticipate, but sends an alternate. Per- 
haps, under those circumstances, he 
should not be entitled to a vote. All I 
propose to do is to leave the law as it is 
now. In States where these men are ac- 
tive members and take a part, and are 
allowed to vote, that practice should be 
allowed to continue. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iyield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. It is my under- 
standing that the Department of Agri- 
culture felt that if the Extension director 
is to be an ex officio member of the State 
committee the question of whether or 
not he should have a vote should be 
clarified. If he were given the power to 
vote, a deadlock might result. 

Speaking for myself, I have no objec- 
tions to the amendment proposed by the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi. 
I only want to clarify why this language 
is in the bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. I appreciate the ex- 
planation of the Senator from Missouri, 
and his position. I do not believe we 
should say that his designee should have 
the right to vote. We do not know who 
that might be. The head of the agri- 
cultural extension service is a respon- 
sible State officer. If he is an active 
member, I do not think he should be 
legislated out of the right to vote. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I do not believe that 
I would object to the amendment of the 
Senator from Mississippi. I understand 
also that the Secretary has no objection 
to it, either. 

Mr. STENNIS. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the Senator from Utah, 

I wonder how the Senator from Min- 
nesota feels with respect to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
seems to me that the State and county 
agents represent one type of program. 
The Farmers Home Administration rep- 
resents another type of program. The 
crop insurance program is another pro- 
gram. We do not include representa- 
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tives of all those activities in this par- 
ticular program. In many States the 
State extension service director is more 
or less of an adviser. 

It is true, as the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi says, that the head of the county 
agents, the State director of extension 
service, has a great deal to do with the 
general farm development of the entire 
area, so he is called in as an adviser. 
However, under Federal law, which in- 
volves a type of grant-in-aid, he has no 
responsibility, for example, for the crop 
loan program. He has no responsibility 
for the marketing program. Unless we 
are careful, we may be placing him ina 
position of responsibility which is over 
and beyond his present statutory au- 
thority. 

All that the Senator's amendment 
means is that the choice would be left 
up to the States. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And it is not to be 
interpreted that he shall have a vote, 
unless in a State—and this is the case 
in the State of Mississippi as I under- 
stand—he is provided with such a vote. 
If the Senator wishes to incorporate 
that flexibility, I would have no particu- 
lar objection to his amendment, so long 
as it is understood that it does not state 
flatly that he shall vote. Is that what 
the Senator has in mind? 

Mr. STENNIS. As I understand the 
situation, it is not considered manda- 
tory now in all the States that the gen- 
tleman referred to shall have a vote. 
The practice has developed in some 
States until it has become a custom that 
he shall have a vote. Frankly, I do not 
believe that custom should be changed 
legislatively. My amendment, in other 
words, would leave the law as it is, in 
that he would be eligible to vote if he 
had that right under an arrangement 
in a particular State. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is not to be 
understood that it is a directive, that 
he has that vote under all circumstances. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. STENNIS. No; I would not make 
it mandatory that he shall have the vote, 
or, for that matter, that he shall not 
be allowed to vote. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. On that basis, it 
seems to me that that represents 
reasonable flexibility. I have no ob- 
jection. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I believe 
this matter might be cleared up some- 
what, and it certainly needs to be 
cleared up. I should like to ask Sena- 
tors to curn to page 10 of the committee 
report, where there appears a letter. 
Although it is unsigned, I understand it 
was actually signed by Mr. E. L. Peter- 
son, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 
The letter sets forth three criticisms of 
the bill by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The first criticism is: 

The Department of Agriculture recom- 
mends that all farmer members of the State 
committees be appointed by, and serve at 
the pleasure of, the Secretary as under the 
present law. 


The pending bill provides that one of 
those members of the State committee 
shall be elected by the county commit- 
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teemen. That is one difference of 
opinion. 

Then in the following paragraph the 
Department says: 

We question the propriety of requiring 
the Department to discharge an important 
part of its executive function by an officer 
who is elected rather than appointed. 


That is really a part of the first 
criticism. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. The second criticism of 
the bill is: 

We believe that the director should have 
the power to vote, as at present. 


I believe that is the point raised by 
the Senator from Mississippi, and which 
would probably be taken care of by his 
amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN. The last criticism is in 
the final paragraph: 

We also recommend that the provisions 
of the bill which provide that local and 
county committees shall select secretaries be 
deleted. 


This relates to the employees of the 
county committees. I do not believe the 
administration is on good ground on that 
point. These employees are hired by and 
subject to the direction of the local peo- 
ple. None of the employees are entitled 
to Federal benefits of any kind. They 
cannot get Federal insurance. They re- 
ceived no part of the 10 percent in- 
crease in pay which we recently voted for 
all other Federal employees. They are 
paid from funds of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and probably should be entitled to 
Federal privileges and Federal benefits. 
However, they are denied every one of 
those benefits. They have registered 
complaints with me on that point. I 
have had many inquiries about it. I 
believe the administration is on weak 
ground in objecting to the county com- 
mittees selecting their own secretaries. 
This is a minor technical objection. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I understand that 
they can use any of the regular em- 
ployees employed in those offices. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is right. They 
would select one of the regular employ- 
ees. The fact is that for the past few 
years I have been getting many com- 
plaints from these employees of these 
offices. Every time we vote a pay raise 
for employees or vote additional benefits, 
I am asked, “Why leave us out?” The 
answer is they are selected by and are 
responsible to the county committees, 
and are not subject to Federal direction, 
even though their pay comes from the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. WATKINS. I read from the let- 
ter: 

We also recommend that the provision of 
the bill which provide that local and county 
committees shall select secretaries be deleted, 


Mr. AIKEN. They do not receive any 
retirement or insurance benefits. They 
do not get any part of any increase in 
pay that we vote to Federal employees. 
I do not see that there should be any 
serious objection to providing for the 
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selection of secretaries by the commit- 
tees. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not believe I have 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont has the floor. 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I hope I am not ask- 
ing too much of a favor. However, if 
there is no opposition, may I ask that 
the Senate pass on my amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 12, 
line 21, it is proposed to strike out the 
words “without power to vote.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mis- 
Sissippi [Mr. STENNIS]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment, as amended. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, it has been 
suggested to me by the Senator from 
Minnesota that a fair compromise might 
be to leave the actual appointment in 
the hands of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, with the third appointee being 
selected from a list of three nominees 
submitted by the county committees. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In the bill before 
us two of the members will be appointed 
by the Secretary, and he may appoint 
anyone he wishes. We recommended 
that one of the State committee members 
be elected by the county committee. 

My suggestion now is that the county 
committee elect 3 nominees and that 
from those 3 the Secretary be permitted 
to select 1. That will give the Secretary 
the right to appoint all 3. However, 1 
of those 3 would be selected from a panel 
of 3 elected by the county committees. 
It seems to me that is a fair and equitable 
arrangement. I realize it does not give 
the Secretary the same degree of control 
that he has over the 3 appointments now. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Secretary would ap- 
point the 3 members, 2 of them as he sees 
fit, and 1 from a list submitted by the 
county committees? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. From a list of three 
submitted by the county committees, 
elected by the county committees. 

Mr. AIKEN. As to the selection of the 
secretaries for the county committees, 
that matter may call for a little consid- 
eration and legislation at the next ses- 
sion of Congress. At present the county 
secretaries are not entitled to any Fed- 
eral benefits whatever. That is most un- 
fortunate, because many of them have 
been there ever since the work started. 
They are entitled to these benefits. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, an 
amendment has been drafted along the 
lines I was discussing with the ranking 
Republican member of the committee, 
the distinguished Senator from Vermont, 
to amending the section of the bill re- 
lating to State committees. 

If the Senator from Vermont wishes 
to offer the amendment in behalf of 
himself and myself, I think we will have 
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a provision which will meet the require- 
ments which have been suggested. 

Mr. AIKEN. My amendment reads: 

On page 12, line 3, after the word “State,” 
insert “One member, if the State committee 
is composed of three farmers, or two mem- 
bers, if the State committee is composed of 
five farmers, shall be appointed by the Sec- 
retary from nominees elected by the mem- 
bers of the county committees at an election 
to be held on a date or within a period of 
time fixed by the Secretary which will afford 
full opportunity for participation therein by 
all county committee members: Provided, 
That such date or period of time shall fall 
between July 1 and December 30 each year. 
Three nominees shall be so elected if the 
State committee is composed of three farm- 
ers, and six nominees shall be so elected if 
the State committee is composed of five 
farmers. A member so appointed from 
nominees shall take office on the first day of 
the month next after his appointment and 
shall serve for 12 months or until a suc- 
cessor has been similarly appointed and 
qualified. Any member so appointed from 
nominees shall be subject to removal by the 
Secretary only for cause.” 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I should like to ask 
a question about a technical matter. I 
thought the Senator first said the nomi- 
nees were elected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. They are elected 
by the county committees. That is, they 
are nominated through an election proc- 
ess, and the Secretary of Agriculture 
selects 1 of the 3 nominees. 

Mr. WATKINS. The language seems 
to be contradictory. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In the language 
following the proviso that is clarified. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, was ac- 
tion taken on the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS]? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Mississippi was agreed to. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I offer 
this amendment in behalf of the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota and myself. It 
seems to be a reasonable compromise. 
It would still leave the Secretary with 
the power to remove 2 of the 3 ap- 
pointees for no reason whatsoever if he 
saw fit to do so, but I have not heard of 
his doing anything like that. 

The amendment provides that mem- 
bers who are appointed from the list of 
nominees submitted by the county com- 
mittees can be removed only for cause. 
I do not think the Secretary would un- 
dertake to remove them without cause, 
anyway. I think that is a rather aca- 
demic question to be raised. 

I offer the amendment because I be- 
lieve it is a fair compromise. This 
amendment, together with the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, which has already been agreed 
to, leaves only the matter of the selec- 
tion of secretaries for the local and 
county committees, with which the De- 
partment disagrees. I have pointed out 
why I think the Department is a bit 
lame on that score. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Vermont (Mr. AIKEN], for himself and 
the Senator from Minnesota {Mr. HUM- 
PHREY], will be stated for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 12, 
line 3, after the word “State”, it is pro- 
posed to insert: 

One member, if the State committee is 
composed of 3 farmers, or 2 members, if the 
State committee is composed of 5 farmers, 
shall be appointed by the Secretary from 
nominees elected by the members of the 
county committees at an election to be held 
on a date or within a of time fixed 
by the Secretary which will afford full op- 
portunity for participation therein by all 
county committee members: Provided, That 
such date or period of time shall fall be- 
tween July 1 and December 30 each year. 
Three nominees shall be so elected if the 
State committee is composed of 3 farmers, 
and 6 nominees shall be so elected if the 
State committee is composed of 5 farmers. 
A member so appointed from nominees shall 
take office on the first day of the month 
next after his appointment and shall serve 
for 12 months or until a successor has been 
similarly appointed and qualified. Any mem- 
ber so appointed from nominees shall be 
subject to removal by the Secretary only 
for cause, 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
amendment fulfills two objectives which 
have been discussed. First, it gives the 
county committees the opportunity for 
representation at the State committee 
level. Second, it permits the Secretary 
to select the particular county commit- 
tee representattive from a list of nomi- 
nees whose names have been submitted 
by the county committee members. So 
the Secretary has two full appointees of 
his own, and he has the privilege of 
selecting a third appointee from a panel 
which has been made available through 
a process of election by the county com- 
mittees. 

It seems to me this is a reasonable 
adjustment and takes into consideration 
some of the requests which have been 
made, and it meets some of the argu- 
ments which have been presented. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], for himself 
and the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment is open to fur- 
ther amendment. If there be no further 
amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment, as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
wish to express my appreciation to the 
distinguished junior Senator from Min- 
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nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] for his efforts 
on behalf of this legislation, The en- 
actment of S. 1436 will be of great bene- 
fit to the farmers in the State of Mis- 
souri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (S. 1436) was passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which Senate 
bill 1436 was passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF DEFENSE PRO- 
DUCTION ACT OF 1950 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business. 

The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 4162) to further 
amend the Defense Production Act of 
1950, as amended. 


TECHNICAL CHANGES IN EXCISE 
TAX LAW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the un- 
finished business be temporarily laid 
aside and that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No, 2138, 
H.R. 7125. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 7125) 
to make technical changes in the Fed- 
eral excise tax laws, and for other pur- 
poses, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceded to consider the bill which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Finance with amendments. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
H. R. 7125 will now be the pending busi- 
ness. As soon as the Senate has con- 
cluded action on this bill, the next order 
of business will be Calendar No. 2029, 
H. R. 8381, to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to correct unintended 
benefits and hardships and to make 
technical amendments, and for other 
purposes. This bill has been cleared 
with the minority leader. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
understand that the pending business is 
the excise technical changes bill, the so- 
called Forand bill, and that it will be 
followed by the general techncial change 
bill, the so-called Mills bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct, 


LANDING OF UNITED STATES 
TROOPS IN LEBANON—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE OREGON STATESMAN 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, one of 
the most able arguments I have-read to 
date against the administration’s pol- 
icy in the Middle East is set forth ina 
brilliant editorial under the headline 
“United States Entry in Lebanon Not 
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Justified on Moral or Legal Grounds,” 
which was published in the Oregon 
Statesman, of Salem, Oreg. The edi- 
torial was written by the editor of that 
newspaper, Charles A. Sprague, a former 
Governor of Oregon, and, in 1952, an 
alternate United States delegate to the 
United Nations General Assembly. 

Mr. President, I highly commend to 
the Senate a reading of the editorial. 
I am very proud that Mr. Sprague— 
with whom I disagree on many, many 
issues, or perhaps it would be better for 
me to say that much of the time he dis- 
agrees with me—has written this edi- 
torial, with which I find myself in com- 
plete agreement, on the question of our 
policy with respect to Lebanon. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed at this point in the 
body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Ex-Governor AVERS UNITED STATES LEBANON 
ENTRY LACKS JUSTIFICATION 

[Enrror’s Nore.—Charles A. Sprague, editor 
and publisher of the Oregon Statesman in 
Salem, former Governor of Oregon, and, in 
1952, alternate United States delegate to the 
U. N. General Assembly, entered a dissent to 
the United States action in sending troops 
into Lebanon. His column, written under 
the headline “United States Entry in Lebanon 
Not Justified on Moral or Legal Grounds,” 
follows: ] 

(By Charles A. Sprague) 

Let us have done with “moralizing” over 
United States intervention in Lebanon. We 
have not dispatched marines there just to 
shore up the present Lebanese Government. 
It is our move on the chessboard of power 
politics. Our concern is not chiefly for the 
Lebanese people, to protect them from tres- 
passing Syrians and Egyptians; but for our 
“national interests” which focus on the con- 
tainment of the Soviet Union and of com- 
munism, and on prevention of Russian con- 
trol of the great reservoir of petroleum in 
the Middle East. 

We are not fretting particularly over 
whether the miserable fellaheen of Egypt and 
the impoverished villagers of Iraq and Syria 
and the nomads of Saudi Arabia fall under 
the sway of Russia—their lot could hardly 
be much worse than it is and has been for 
centuries. We are fearful lest the Middle 
East, strategically and economically impor- 
tant, fall under Soviet domination. At least 
let us be honest about that. 

The Oregonian which declares that the 
United States is “on firm moral ground” in 
dispatching troops to Lebanon tinctures its 
morals with oil when it says of the countries 
of the Middle East that these territories and 
resources “cannot be permitted to fall under 
the arbitrary control of any bloc unfriendly 
to the West.” And one of its stable of Wash- 
ington correspondents, William S. White, 
makes the same dual defense: 

“Washington has now put it plainly that 
we will not permit the Middle East to fall 
into the wide sink of communism. Made 
clear, too, is that we will not allow Western 
Europe to be shut off from the Middle East 
oil which she must have.” 

The New York Herald Tribune was more 
frank than the Oregonian when it headed 
its supporting editorial: “The West’s life- 
blood is threatened.” 

We are told, too, that it was time for the 
United States to take a stand, otherwise 
we would continue to be pushed around, 
This makes intervention a matter of pres- 
tige, which again is part of the game of 
power politics. 
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If our policy is to save peoples from com- 
munism we had a much better case in Hun- 
gary in 1956 when its people tried desperate- 
ly to free themselves from the Russian yoke 
and made an appeal to United Nations for 
aid against the Russian aggressors. 

Or in Poland where there was a similar 
uprising. Then the United States joined 
other nations of the West to renounce any 
intention to intervene, although our ties to 
the Poles and Hungarians were much closer 
than to the Lebanese, 

Justification, even from the standpoint of 
national interest, of intervention in Lebanon 
requires the equation of pan-Arabism with 
Nasserism and it with communism, This 
calls for assumptions, such as that the rebel- 
lion in Lebanon and the coup in Iraq were 
plotted in Moscow or by agents of Moscow. 
For that there is no proof. It ignores the 
fact of Arab aspirations toward independence 
and national unity, which has lifted Presi- 
dent Nasser to a world figure. It ignores, 
too, the pressures of the Arabs for expulsion 
of European protectorates from Syria clear 
around the Mediterranean to Morocco and 
Algeria. 

If now we intervene in the Middle East 
because Nasser gives us offense, because he 
is a gimcrack dictator who will be just a 
pawn of the Soviet Union, then we were dead 
wrong in 1956 when we turned against Israel 
and Britain and France and forced through 
United Nations their evacuation of the Suez. 

The Israeli had more provocation than the 
Lebanese because their borders had per- 
sistently been violated by Egyptians; and 
Britain and France had more at stake in the 
Suez Canal and the Middle East than the 
United States. 

On moral grounds (wisely, I believe) we 
moved to halt their aggression in Egypt. 
Now, for a similar reason, we moved in troops 
at the request of the President of Lebanon, 
but our move did not square with our com- 
mitments under the Eisenhower Doctrine 
which called for support on request when a 
nation was subject to or threatened by 
armed aggression from any country con- 
trolled by international communism, which 
was not the case in Lebanon—no Soviet or 
Communist soldiers were anywhere near. 

Nor did the United States rely on the 
United Nations. We had besought the dis- 
patch of an observation team by the United 
Nations. It reported that it found no evi- 
dence of substantial infiltration to support 
the rebel forces. It was only after the coup 
in Iraq that we rushed in our marines and 
paratroopers—and then besought the United 
Nations to take over the policing. 

Washington simply got panicky after it 
got the news from Baghdad. Instead of 
waiting for some clearing of the atmosphere 
it reversed its policy and shipped in Ma- 
rines and Britain followed with troops to 
Jordan. Now an ambassador from Iraq 
named by the new government declares that 
Iraq will honor its commitments, will con- 
tinue to deliver oil to the West, still con- 
siders itself a member of the Baghdad pact. 

Meantime, we have conceded to Russia for 
the first time in the cold war the moral 
initiative. Now Ambassador Soboleff moves 
in the United Nations for the withdrawal of 
foreign ships from Lebanon and Jordan. And 
President Khrushchev even more dramati- 
cally seizes the initiative with an invitation 
to an immediate summit meeting, dressing 
it in the attractive colors of averting the 
war which seems to threaten. 

To sum up: Our intervention in Lebanon 
is not justified on moral or legal grounds. 
It is the consequence of our fixation in try- 
ing to polarize international politics be- 
tween the Soviet Union (communism) and 
the West (the Free World). It overlooks the 
surge of peoples lately emancipated from 
colonial status for independence and for 
material progress and for ethnic and na- 
tional prestige. 
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It overlooks, too, the turbulence of new 
and immature governments and the easy re- 
sort to revolt and assassination as a result 
of internal stresses. The intervention is 
essentially an attempt to counter, in ad- 
vance, a power penetration of the Middle 
East by the Soviet Union. It must be as- 
sessed then solely in terms of power politics, 


NATIONAL FOREST WILDERNESS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recor a series of let- 
ters on wilderness areas, which were ex- 
changed between me and the Forest 
Service and Dean Karl Onthank, an 
outstanding conservationist. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FEDERATION OF 
WESTERN OUTDOOR CLUBS, 
Eugene, Oreg., May 29, 1958. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear WAYNE: Thanks for your May 22 
note. We appreciate all your help in getting 
additional funds for Operation Outdoors. 
That’s an item as recreationists we are es- 
pecially concerned with, but we recognize 
that other items (particularly those for im- 
proved access to over-ripe timber) are no 
less important. 

Enclosed is a copy of a letter I have just 
written to Dr. McArdle suggesting immediate 
action on the studies on forest recreation 
recommended by Dean Dana, The Forest 
Service continues to move in on areas of 
outstanding recreational value without the 
background information essential for sound 
decisions with respect to them—informa- 
tion which would be provided in substantial 
part at least by the studies Dean Dana 
recommended and by the Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review (Anderson bill). And isn’t 
there some way we can get adverse and 
irreversible action suspended in such areas 
as Waldo Lake Limited Area, the North Cas- 
cades, Glacier Peak Limited Area and some 
outstanding area outside the limited area 
and in spots of similar quality elsewhere, 
until more information is obtained? The 
only reason given for pushing through ac- 
tion at this time is that it is necessary to 
increase the allowable cut, but the effect on 
the allowable cut of this action is insignifi- 
cant compared to that accomplished by re- 
inventorying existing stands and reappraising 
the growth rate on them. And of course 
the productivity of forest lands national- 
ly, as you know, is on the order of only 50 
percent of reasonable capacity. 

Thanks again for all your interest. Ruth 
joins in best wishes to you all. 

Sincerely, 
Kart W. ONTHANK. 

P. S.—I neglected to say apropos the letter 
to Dr. McArdle that large sums have been 
appropriated for research on timber produc- 
tion, its protection from fire and otherwise, 
and its utilization—all of which is excellent 
and doubtless more could be justified. But 
nothing at all I believe in the field of forest 
recreation and more specifically that of cata- 
loging and appraising the scenic and recrea- 
tional resources of forest lands, information 
essential to any sound planning for land 
management, and evaluation of those re- 
sources analogous to that of the Timber Re- 
sources Review. 


K, W.O. 
June 7, 1958. 
Dr. RICHARD E. MCARDLE, 
Chief, Forest Service, 
Department of Agriculture, 


Washington, D.C. 
Dear Dr. MCARDLE: Dean Karl Onthank, 
Eugene, Oreg., has forwarded to me a 
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7 In his letter to me he made an additional 
suggestion that we need recreational studies 
and evaluations “analogous to that of the 
Timber Resource Review.” He expresses 
particular concern about irrevocable de- 
cisions affecting recreation which now must 
be made with limited background informa- 
tion on land management needs. I am in 
close agreement with Dean Onthank on the 
points he raises. We need more facts and 
pending accumulation and evaluation of the 
facts it seems to me that we should hold in 
abeyance decisions to open for logging new 
areas presently in wilderness status. As you 
know, my position has been that we must 
push forward to develop to full capability 
the areas presently designated “commercial” 
stands. 

I strongly commend to your careful con- 
sideration the views expressed by Dr. 
Onthank. I cannot help but express the 
sense of urgency I feel about the need to 
plan now for tomorrow so that our children 
will enpoy a rich heritage of forest resources. 
I know you share this concern with me. 
Please let me hear from you at your con- 
venience. 

Sincerely yours, 
WAYNE MORSE. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, 
Forest SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., June 25, 1958. 
Dr. KARL W. ONTHANK, 
Eugene, Oreg. 

DEAR Mr. ONTHANK: Thank you for your 
letter of May 29 telling us of the interest of 
your organization in Operation Outdoors and 
requesting information on progress to date 
in forest recreation research. 

Funds available for forest recreation re- 
search are very limited but we will do our 
best to make progress on this important 
project. The Operation Outdoors money you 
refer to is appropriated for current opera- 
tion and maintenance of public use areas, 
for rehabilitation of facilities, and for con- 
struction of new facilities needed to accom- 
modate the public recreation use in a satis- 
factory manner. These funds cannot be used 
for recreation research. 

As you know, about 2 years ago S. T. Dana, 
dean emeritus, University of Michigan, was 
engaged as a consultant by the Forest Serv- 
ice to make an analysis of forest recreation 
problems. Results of his study, published 
in April 1957, are being used as a basis for 
a modest research program started during 
the past year. Overall responsibility for 
forest recreation research was assigned to 
the Division of Range Management and 
Wildlife Habitat Research. Dr. Frank C. 
Craighead, Jr., formerly wildlife biologist 
with the Fish and Wildlife Service, trans- 
ferred to the Forest Service and was assigned 
to this work. 

We have made some progress in organiz- 
ing a satisfactory research approach to sev- 
eral phases of recreation problems. For 
example, Dr. Craighead has already partici- 
pated in the planning of two studies being 
started on the relation of wilderness recrea- 
tion to wilderness management and preser- 
yation. We are also cooperating with other 
agencies in obtaining a better knowledge of 
recreation supply and demand factors. 

Although we consider the wilderness or 
dispersed type of recreation to be important, 
our most pressing need at present is for 
information on how to properly manage, 
maintain, and improve areas subject to 
heavy mass recreation use. Basic to this 
broad problem are such surveys and studies 
as: (1) Inventory of present and potential 
recreational facilities on all forest lands, (2) 
study of the kind of recreation people desire 
and necessary associated facilities, (3) carry- 
ing capacity and possible rotation and defer- 
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ment of use on camp and picnic areas, (4) 
how to prevent or alleviate deterioration of 
vegetation and soils, (5) how to revegetate 
and restore recreational sites and protect 
them from attacks of insects, disease, and 
fire, and (6) how best to coordinate recrea- 
tion with other land uses. Briefly, these are 
some of the types of studies that we would 
like to initiate. 
Sincerely yours, 
RicHarp E. MCARDLE, Chief. 
By W. S. SWINGLER. 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FOREST SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., June 25, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Thank you for your 
letter of June 7 and your comments on the 
points made by Dean Onthank, We are at- 
taching a copy of our reply to the dean. 

Certainly, we are in agreement on the 
value and need for research and study to 
learn more basic facts that will point the 
way to better handling of our recreation 
resources. A national recreational resources 
survey of the scope envisioned by Dr. On- 
thank would be authorized by S. 846. The 
Department of Agriculture reported favor- 
ably on it, if amended in several respects. 

Some important land management deci- 
sions should not be deferred until the results 
of a comprehensive national survey or pro- 
gram of basic and applied research can be 
accumulated and the facts evaluated. The 
development of the national forests to meet 
needs for all of the resources cannot stand 
still. Major decisions that affect public rec- 
reation and wilderness values will be made 
only after very careful study and after the 
wishes of the public are determined and con- 
sidered. 

We agree fully on the need for careful 
planning to preserve future values of all for- 
est resources. 

Very truly yours, 
RICHARD E. MCARDLE, 
Chief. 
By W. S. SWINGLER. 
JUNE 30, 1958. 
Dr. RICHARD E. MCARDLE, 
Chief, Forest Service, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. MCARDLE: On June 7 I wrote to 
you forwarding a letter from Dean Karl On- 
thank, and I have a reply dated June 25, 
signed by your Mr. Swingler. 

I enclose now for your consideration a let- 
ter to Dean Onthank setting forth my views 
in some detail. You will recall that in my 
June 7 letter I merely asked for a reply from 
you at your convenience. Itis my hope that 
you will consider this matter personally. 
Thereafter, I would like to have the benefit 
of your personal thinking. 

Iam convinced that we should push ahead 
in developing our commercial: forests to 
maximum productivity and that we should 
selectively develop other areas not set aside 
for the wilderness. However, for the present 
I believe we should not reduce our wilder- 
ness. 

Sincerely, 
WAYNE MORSE, 
JuLy 1, 1958. 
Dean Kart W. ONTHANK, 
Eugene, Oreg. 

DEAR Kart: The Forest Service furnished 
me with a copy of its letter of June 25 ad- 
dressed to you on the subject of recreation, 
and I enclose a copy of a letter the Forest 
Service wrote to me on the same date. 

I am most hopeful that the recreation 
review planned under S. 846 will give us 
a national recreation plan. However, bas- 
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ically, the Forest Service answer to you begs 
the question. 

The national forests are divided into three 
parts—the developed commercial forest be- 
ing used, the underdeveloped forest areas, 
and the areas set aside for recreation or 
limited use. It seems to me that proposed 
changes from a wilderness area to a logging 
forest should be most carefully considered. 
Once the wilderness area trees have been 
cut, forest character has changed. It is 
virtually impossible to change a logging 
forest to a wilderness area. The only source 
of new wilderness is in what I call the un- 
derdeveloped areas. These are places which 
are now wilderness in character but not by 
formal designation. It is understandable 
that where commercial operation appears 
possible, an undeveloped area may be desig- 
nated as a logging forest. However, I can- 
not agree that wilderness areas should be 
changed into logging forests for the present. 

In all frankness, I should indicate that 
I might not object to reductions in a wilder- 
ness area when it is clearly demonstrated 
that the area is not one which clearly de- 
serves to be retained as such, and that the 
adjacent commercial forest has been fully 
developed. 

At this time in our development of the 
national forests we have not achieved the 
needed inventories and development of our 
commercial forests to permit our foresters 
to declare (give or take a few hundred mil- 
lion board-feet) that we are at the maximum 
yield. We are still in such an elementary 
state in forest management that we must 
intensify our efforts in this regard. 

The point which our foresters seem to let 
escape them is that we have been profligate 
in our use of resources. Our entire history 
has been one of breaking new ground and 
tapping new forests to meet our needs for 
timber. By camparison we have done rela- 
tively little to achieve better utilization of 
the forest. 

In the years ahead, I believe that we will 
get better development of our forests. The 
only way we are going to do it is by stopping 
the depredations on the wilderness area and 
thus force our foresters to come to grips 
with the problem in a more forceful manner. 

It is a source of regret to me that I find 
myself in disagreement with the views set 
forth in Dr. McArdle’s letter. I do not now 
and never have suggested that national for- 
est deyelopment stand still. What I do 
urge and will continue to support is de- 
velopment in the proper manner and by 
methods consistent with the long time pub- 
lic interest. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely, 
WAYNE Morse. 
UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FOREST SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., August 4, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Your letter of June 
80 asks for my personal comments on the 
views expressed in that letter and those in 
your letter of July 1 to Dean Karl Onthank: 
I was out of the city and your letter was 
held for my return. 

I think our letter of June 25 could have 
been more specific. But I also can see how 
our people who answered your letter could 
easily have misunderstood your request. 
Your letters of June 30 and July 1 clarify 
several points. 

At the outset let me dispose of those points 
on which I judge we are in agreement. Once 
a forest has been logged it cannot be restored 
to a wilderness condition in less time than 
is required to grow a stand of mature trees. 
Some wilderness enthusiasts would claim 
that a logged area can never be restored to 
precisely the condition it was originally. 
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Yet these same people have argued with 
me that a severe fire or an insect epidemic 
does not affect wilderness conditions. I think 
we spend too much time debating fine points. 
I think you and I know what we are talking 
about: The basic point is that an original, 
untouched-by-man forest shouldn't be logged 
if it is to be preserved in that original, un- 
touched-by-man condition. Knowing this 
we do not plan to create wilderness areas 
from logged-over lands, 

We have been (for more than a third of 
a century), are now, and expect to continue 
to be in the process of reserving as wilder- 
ness very substantial acreages of unlogged, 
undeveloped forests. Twenty years ago we 
arranged to give these reserved areas the 
additional protection of reservation under 
secretarial regulation. We've been doing this 
as fast as we reasonably can. We had a 
large number of such areas to so reclassify. 
When we originally set them aside we were 
not always sure exactly where the boundary 
lines of individual areas are located. Much 
of the country is still unsurveyed, and bound- 
ary descriptions must be based on theoreti- 
cal land survey lines. Some boundaries are 
not where we thought they were. We are 
now trying to study all of these areas as 
fast as we can and to formally classify as 
wilderness areas under secretarial regulations 
all portions predominately valuable for 
wilderness. 

We have reclassified 29 of these areas, for- 
mally establishing them as wilderness to be 
preserved in their original condition. Since 
1939, when we began this reclassification to 
better insure preservation of wilderness con- 
ditions, only one formally established wil- 
derness area has been reduced in size. This 
was in Arizona. An owner of private land 
inside that area built a road to his property. 
We were obliged to eliminate 7,680 acres. 

We have 42 other areas which should be 
reclassified according to secretarial regula- 
tions. Our objective is to complete 5 or 6 
& year. Until we can study and reclassify 
these 42 areas we will continue to manage 
and preserve them just as though they had 
been formally established as wilderness areas 
under secretarial regulation. There has been 
general agreement with this policy. 

I discuss this at some length because I 
think confusion sometimes results when the 
term “wilderness” is used. This is why, I 
think, our original reply to your inquiry 
was answered one way when you and Dean 
Onthank may have had something else in 
mind. I want to eliminate from our discus- 
sion the specific areas that many of us think 
of when the term “wilderness” is used. 

What Dean Onthank is talking about (as 
I believe you accurately interpret his letter) 
is not these established wilderness areas, or 
the ones in process of formal establishment, 
but all the rest of the national forests in 
those undeveloped areas where logging or 
some other form of use by man is not now 
in progress. This thought is not in his letter 
of May 29 to me but is referred to in your 
letter of June 7 to me. 

We have had numerous requests that all 
areas as yet undeveloped be held in that 
condition—no roads, no logging, no any- 
thing—until studies can be made to see if 
any of these areas are suitable for estab- 
lishment as wilderness areas. I do not think 
Dean Onthank said exactly this, although 
I have not seen his letter. I believe he 
recognizes that wilderness is only one of 
numerous recreational uses of the national 
forests. As a matter of fact, more than 99 
percent of present recreational use of the 
national forests is outside established wil- 
derness areas. I believe Dean Onthank prob- 
ably has in mind the avoidance of damage 
by logging to areas that should be kept for 
camping, picnicking, and similar nonwilder- 
ness recreational use. 

We are by no means as lacking in back- 
ground information for planning national- 
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forest development as some people seem to 
think. We need more information, of course, 
and the new Recreational Resources Review 
provided by this Congress will be of great 
help to us in getting additional information 
on all forms of recreational use. We sup- 
ported that legislation. 

In our planning we also must make use of 
background information on other national- 
forest resources and uses. Recreation is 
only one of a number of uses for which the 
national forests were established. This is as 
true for the so-called undeveloped portions 
of these public properties as it is for those 
parts now used for one or more purposes, 
The point I want to make here is that we do 
include consideration of recreational values 
in making development plans for undevel- 
oped areas. 

As development of the national forests 
proceeds, we have designated some sizable 
portions of present undeveloped country to 
be preserved in wilderness condition. We 
have established roadside strips to be left 
unlogged so as to preserve scenic yalues. We 
locate campgrounds and picnic areas, mark 
out strips of timber to be left along streams, 
and soon. The implication I sometimes get 
is that none of these things is done. That 
isn’t true. 

Because of their location, accessibility, to- 
pography, or for other reasons, the various 
resources of these undeveloped areas have 
thus far not been in great demand. These 
areas have wilderness values simply because 
they are undeveloped. They also have wa- 
ter, timber, forage, mineral, and nonwilder- 
ness recreational-use values. Some of these 
lands are included in our timber-manage- 
ment plans and are budgeted for cutting at 
some time in the future. They are part 
of the growing stock on which allowable cut 
is based. This, as I have tried to point out, 
does not mean that every part of these 
areas will be logged. In planning the de- 
velopment of these areas we consider all 
their values and do our best to achieve the 
optimum combination of uses. To do this, 
to obtain a reasonable balance, among all 
these various and often conflicting uses of 
the national forests, is the most difficult task 
we have. 

This is a long letter, and I do not feel that 
I have adequately discussed any particular 
point nor have I even mentioned some 
others. Maybe I can sum up this way: 

A substantial acreage of national forest 
will be preserved in relatively large indi- 
vidual areas as real wilderness. We already 
have a large total acreage in formally estab- 
lished wilderness areas for what is essen- 
tially single-purpose use by about 1 percent 
of those who go to the national forests for 
recreational purposes. We are examining 
additional areas for their suitability for this 
restricted form of recreational use. 

We have other large acreages where com- 
mercial timber production and other kinds 
of use are already fairly well developed. 
This includes very substantial recreational 
use. On these areas we want to achieve 
maximum productivity for all uses. We 
probably cannot do this for all uses. In 
many places compromises must be made. 
We cannot obtain maximum timber produc- 
tion, for example, if we withhold timber cut- 
ting in some places in order to protect recre- 
ational use. We think it desirable to make 
this kind of compromise. 

There are other large ac in various 
stages of development. Most of it is as yet 
pretty much undeveloped so far as uses re- 
quiring roads is concerned. Much of it is 
high-mountain country with little or no 
commercial timber of commercial quality. 
Unless there should be mining or water- 
power or storage needs, I think this very 
large total area of high-mountain country 
will stay about as it is for many years to 
come. It will remain wilderness whether or 
not we so classify it. Other parts of this 
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relatively undeveloped acreage have exten- 
sive stands of commercial timber. Not all 
of this timber is old-growth, virgin timber; 
much of it (because of past fires) is young, 
immature timber. Some of this timber un- 
doubtedly will be harvested in years to come. 

All of the present relatively undeveloped 
acreage has—in varying degree—mineral, 
water, timber, and recreational values. As 
we make management plans for these unde- 
veloped areas we will consider all of these 
possible uses. We also will consider national 
needs for these various resources because no 
one area should be considered wholly by it- 
self. I have consistently rejected proposals 
that we immediately stop right where we are 
and make no plans and do no development 
work in any undeveloped area. We will go 
ahead with caution, looking as far into the 
future as anyone can, but we can’t call a 
halt everywhere for an indeterminate period 
to putting the national forests under good 
management. 

Maybe I still haven’t answered your in- 
quiry or Dr. Onthank’s. If I haven’t, I’ll be 
glad to try again. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD E. MCARDLE, Chief. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr, President, I am par- 
ticularly pleased with Dr. McArdle’s fine 
letter, and I want to share it with all 
conservationists. 

This exchange of correspondence in- 
volves a point we often lose sight of. The 
first reply I received from the Forest 
Service was signed by an Acting Chief 
of the Forest Service. It was a noncon- 
troversial letter, but was not very reas- 
suring to those of us who have a keen 
interest in our wilderness areas. On the 
other hand, Dr. McArdle’s personal letter 
reflects his views and amply demon- 
strates why he is held in such high re- 
gard by all segments of the conservation 
movement. I think his letter should be 
carefully studied by conservationists and 
by the staff of the Forest Service, because 
it expresses many interesting thoughts 
on land-use problems. 

Coming from a State which has so 
much public land, I am deeply interested 
in its development in the public interest. 
I am confident we are making progress 
because men like Richard E. McArdle 
are providing leadership. 

I look forward to the development over 
the next years, as the Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Resource Review Commission gets 
into action, of a complete recreation pro- 
gram. I know there will be controver- 
sies between the various contenders for 
use of our forests for logging, water, 
grass, minerals, mass recreation, and in- 
dividual recreation. We must come to 
grips with these land use conflicts, and 
must resolve them. An understanding 
of the views of others and agreement on 
the facts will be helpful. Dr. McArdle’s 
letter will serve the cause of true con- 
servation, and I want all conservationists 
to share with me his fine thoughts. 

I wish to express my personal view that 
we must consider carefully how to pro- 
vide the best long-term use of our re- 
sources for all of the people. Each time 
we commit an underdeveloped area to 
use, we take steps to end its true wilder- 
ness characteristics. My main concern 
is that we know what we are doing and 
why we are doing it, so that as many 
constructive uses as possible will be made 
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of the national forests. We must de- 
velop to full productivity the commer- 
cial national-forest areas. We must 
carefully plan before we commit under- 
developed national-forest areas to 
commercial use or before we formally 
designate them as wilderness areas. We 
must be most cautious about reducing or 
changing the size of areas which already 
have been declared to be wilderness 
areas. We must assure full and proper 
recreation, timber, water production, 
grazing, and mineral development on a 
compatible basis. Only in this way can 
we assure our children’s children of an 
abundance of natural resources. 

Mr. President, in my opinion, the let- 
ters I am submitting today—from Mr. 
McArdle to me and to Dean Onthank— 
constitute very fine reference material 
for consideration in connection with 
the study of this problem by the Senate. 

I also wish to express my thanks to 
Dean Onthank for the consideration he 
has given to the problem as it pertains 
to my State, and particularly because 
of his insistence that we must be very 
cautious about reducing or changing the 
size of areas which already have been 
formally declared to be wilderness areas, 
since it is important that an abundance 
of our natural resources be saved for 
the benefit of our children and our chil- 
dren’s children. 


LAKE MICHIGAN WATER DIVERSION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I am 
very much disappointed that the Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Public 
Works which has been considering House 
bill 2, which would allow an additional 
diversion of water from Lake Michigan, 
for the uses of the Metropolitan Sani- 
tary District of Chicago, has reported 
the bill favorably to the full Committee 
on Public Works. 

If House bill 2 becomes law, it will have 
an adverse effect on the people of Wis- 
consin and on the people of all the other 
Great Lakes States. It will lower the 
level of 4 of the lakes and the St. Law- 
rence Seaway for a matter of 15 years. 
It is an appropriation of water belonging 
to the people of the United States and 
Canada for the use of the sewage ad- 
ministration of a single city. I think 
it is bad public policy and bad law, and 
it furnishes a very bad precedent for 
the future. 

It furnishes a bad precedent domes- 
tically because it will encourage the Chi- 
cago Waterway and the Metropolitan 
Sanitary District to come back for more. 
It is a bad precedent internationally be- 
cause it will encourage our neighbor, 
Canada, to appropriate water from the 
headwaters of the Columbia River for its 
own uses. 

The people of Wisconsin strongly op- 
pose this legislation, and I promise to 
resist it with all the force at my com- 
mand, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my statement on this bill to the 
subcommittee of the Public Works Com- 
mittee be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR WILLIAM PROXMIRE 

BEFORE THE SENATE COMMITITEE ON PUBLIC 

Works MONDAY, JULY 28, 1958 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I want first to express my apprecia- 
tion to this distinguished committee for 
holding public hearings on the important 
question of the diversion of Lake Michigan 
water for the benefit of the Metropolitan 
Sanitary District of Chicago. This is an 
issue of such great importance to the people 
of the Great Lakes States that I think that 
they are entitled to be heard, and I am 
grateful to the committee for giving them 
that opportunity. 

I will not attempt to testify this morning 
in regard to the technical features of this 
argument. We have outstanding people here 
from my State of Wisconsin who will do 
that. The attorney general is here, and so 
are representatives of Wisconsin's port cities, 
I would like to say, however, briefly and 
bluntly, why I am opposed to this bill. 

It seems to me unarguable that this bill 
appropriate water of vital interest to all the 
people of the Great Lakes region, and so to 
the whole United States, and Canada as 
well, for the benefit of a single sanitary dis- 
trict in a single State. This bill is not de- 
signed to improve navigation, which con- 
ceivably would be in the interest of all the 
people of the Nation. It is intended instead 
to dispose of the sewage and industrial waste 
of a single metropolitan district, an objec- 
tive which surely could be achieved some 
other way. 

From the report of the United States Army 
Corps of Engineers, it is clear that passage 
of this bill would lower the level of Lakes 
Michigan, Huron, Erie, and Ontario, and the 
St. Lawrence River. During stages of lower 
lake levels, this would have an adverse effect 
on shipping in other waterways. Moreover, 
the production of public power in this region 
would be harmfully affected. 

It will be argued that these effects are 
small; nevertheless, they are bad effects and 
they furnish a precedent for larger appro- 
priations of Lake Michigan water in the 
future. 

The interests of the State of Wisconsin in 
this issue are clear. We oppose the passage 
of this bill. But beyond our own immediate 
and vital interests, we are concerned about 
the probable consequences to our sister 
States of the Pacific Northwest, when we 
furnish, through a unilateral action, a 
precedent for Canada to appropriate water 
from the upper Columbia River. I am sure 
that representatives of those States will 
speak for their interests, but I want to join 
with them in protesting an action which 
might have harmful effects on our relations 
with Canada, and incalculable bad conse- 
quences in the future. 

I commend to the committee the fine 
Wisconsin citizens who will appear this 
morning. I am proud to join with Wiscon- 
sin’s senior Senator and other Members of 
the Wisconsin Congressional delegation in 
this bipartisan support of the case they will 
present to you. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF SENATE 
THIS WEEK—LEGISLATIVE PRO- 
GRAM 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, we 

have concluded another productive 

week. During the week the Senate has 
acted upon several important measures. 

We have concluded action on a $40 
billion Defense Department appropria- 
tion bill; a military construction au- 
thorization bill; and a small business in- 
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vestment association bill which will have 
great future significance for the hard- 
pressed small businesses in the country. 

The Senate passed an Atomic Energy 
Act amendment bill and a measure pro- 
viding for indemnification for univer- 
sities doing nuclear research work. 

The vitally important reciprocal trade 
agreements measure has been agreed to 
in conference, and the conference report 
adopted by the House. The Senate has 
passed the District of Columbia home 
rule, and an immigration bill for the re- 
lief of certain distressed persons in the 
Azores Islands. We have concluded ac- 
tion on a measure to promote coal de- 
velopment on public domain lands, and 
we have passed a number of other bills 
and resolutions. 

The committees of both Houses have 
been busily engaged in the essential 
preliminary work that must be done be- 
fore we can act upon proposed legisla- 
tion on the floor of the Senate and 
House. I should particularly like to 
praise the chairman of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee and his colleagues who 
have this session borne a particularly 
heavy load and especially in these con- 
cluding days of the session. The Fi- 
nance Committee has reported to the 
Senate two major technical tax bills 
which will be considered early next 
week. In addition, they have ordered 
reported a small-business tax bill, and 
will soon complete work on the social 
security bill. 

The Finance Committee still has to 
deal with measures to extend the rene- 
gotiation act and increase the public 
debt limit. All of us in the Congress, 
and indeed the public generally, owe a 
great debt to the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp] and the other members of 
the Finance Committee for the diligent 
and competent work they have done. 

Another measure to be acted upon 
Monday which had the careful atten- 
tion of this committee will be the con- 
ference report on the reciprocal trade 
agreements bill. It is also anticipated 
that on Monday the Senate may con- 
sider a tax convention which has been 
reported by the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

I find, however, in discussing this mat- 
ter with the’ distinguished minority 
leader, that will not be the case, because 
evidently there is still some action to be 
undertaken in that respect by the For- 
eign Relations Committee. 

Mr. President, I have consulted with 
the majority and minority leaders, and 
I wish to state to the Senate that it is 
the combined wish and hope of the lead- 
ership of this body on both sides of the 
aisle that we bring to a conclusion this 
session of the Congress at the earliest 
possible time. 

We will meet next week every day. We 
will meet early and stay late. During 
the week, in addition to measures I have 
already mentioned, we will act upon the 
defense education bill, the mutual secu- 
rity appropriation bill, the military 
construction appropriation bill, the sup- 
plemental appropriation bill, and, of 
course, many important conference re- 
ports, and other measures now on the 
calendar or to be reported by the com- 
mittees. 
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An order has been entered to meet at 
10 a.m.on Monday. There has also been 
entered an order to have a call of the 
unobjected-to measures on the calendar 
immediately following the morning busi- 
ness. Following the call of the calendar, 
the Senate will proceed to the consider- 
ation of the tax measures from the Fi- 
nance Committee and proceed to apply 
itself diligently to the remaining work 
that must be done prior to adjournment. 

I may say, too, under the unanimous- 
consent agreement entered into, the 
Senate will consider and vote on the 
longshoremen’s bill on Monday. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, August 8, 1958, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

S.1728. An act to provide certain assist- 
ance to State and Territorial maritime acad- 
emies or colleges; 

S. 1782. An act for the relief of Carolina 
M. Gomes; and 

5.2752. An act to amend section 207 of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 so as to modify and im- 
prove the procedure for submission to the 
Attorney General of certain proposed sur- 
plus property disposals for his advice as to 
whether such disposals would be inconsist- 
ent with the antitrust laws. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY AT 10 
O'CLOCK A. M. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If there is no fur- 
ther business to come before the Senate, 
I move that the Senate stand in ad- 
journment until 10 o'clock a. m. Monday, 
under the order previously entered. 

The motion was agreed to; and ( at 5 
o'clock and 16 minutes p. m.). the Sen- 
ate adjourned, the adjournment being, 
under the order entered on yesterday, 
August 7, 1958, until Monday, August 
11, 1958, at 10 o'clock, a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate August 8, 1958: 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 


T. Keith Glennan, of Ohio, to be Admin- 
istrator of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. 

Hugh L. Dryden, of Maryland, to be Dep- 
uty Administrator of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE AND CIVILIAN 
MOBILIZATION 

The following-named persons to be As- 
sistant Directors of the Office of Defense and 
Civilian Mobilization: 

J. Roy Price, of New York. 

Kenneth T. Downs, of the District of 
Columbia. 

IN THE MARINE CORPS 

The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for temporary appointment to the 
grade of major general, subject to qualifica- 
tion therefor as provided by law: 

Greene, Wallace M., Jr. 

Hayes, Charles H. 

The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for permanent appointment to 
the grade of major general: 

McAlister, Francis M. 

Munn, John C. 
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The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for permanent appointment to 
the grade of brigadier general: 


Salmon, Ronald D. 
Larson, August 
Hudson, Lewis C. 
Mangrum, Richard C. 
Wieseman, 

Frederick L. 


The 


Shell, George R. E. 
Krulak, Victor H. 
Cloud, George H. 
Brunelli, Austin R. 


following-named officers of the 
Marine Corps for temporary appointment to 
the grade of colonel, subject to qualification 


therefor as provided by law: 
Manchester, BenjaminFuller, Regan 


B., III 
Reeve, Lowell S. 
Smith, Samuel W., Jr, 
Aplington, Henry, II. 
Beamer, Francis X. 
Cool, Darrell L. 
Snider, Robert E. 
Taylor, Harry W. 
Frazer, Fred J. 
Cash, Earl A. 
Decher, John E., Jr. 
Graves, Elbert D. 
Houston, Kenneth C. 
Hollar, Frank E. 
Rupp, Russell D. 
Bohnet, John R. 
Kennedy, Robert D. 
Maloney, Elbert S., Jr. 
Lyman, Andrew I. 
Smith, Robert L. 
Craig, Clifton M. 
Owens, Alfred L. 
Bailey, Charles J., Jr. 
Davis, Robert R. 
Russell, Joe B. 


Wellman, Henry M., Jr. 


Hudgins, Louls E., Jr. 
Wiggins, John D. 
Hansen, Herman, Jr. 
Glidden, Elmer G., Jr. 
Everton, Loren D. 
Chamberlin, William 
Cc. 
Donovan, James A., Jr. 
Walker, Robert C. 
Hubbard, Donald B. 
Ryan, Michael P. 
West, Gordon H. 
Hooper, Harry B., Jr. 
Williams, Hensley 
Schreier, Robert L. 
Holdt, Arthur E. 
Pace, Nat M. 
Hudgins, Vance H. 
Hunt, Wilson E. 
Rowse, Earl J. 
Gentleman, Alexander 
w. 
Miller, William M. 
Herring, William T. 
Parry, Francis F. 
Pala, William P. 
Ellis, John H. 
Wright, Raymond D. 
Picardi, Robert J. J. 
Brush, Charles H., Jr. 
Lowell, Arthur C. 
Marshall, Harry T., Jr. 
Kennedy, Donald R. 


Durand, Fenlon A. 
La Grone, Max H. 
Walker, Anthony 
Chaisson, John R, 
Wood, William A. 
Atkinson, William H. 
Churley, Robert A. 
Junghans, William H., 
Jr. 
Hopkins, John L. 
Seeley, Henry W., Jr. 


Lawrence, Henry G., Jr. 


Ward, William C., Jr. 
Bradshaw, John T. 
Collier, Robert E. 
Elder, Alexander A. 
Schaub, Ward K. 
Appleton, Maurice L., 
Jr. 
Allen, Alvis H. 
Quilici, Clifford F. 
Bisceglia, Victor R. 
Morgenthal, Nathaniel 
Ditta, Louis G. 
O'Neill, John T. 
Haake, Arthur H. 
Peatross, Oscar F. 
Garretson, Frank E. 
Nickerson, Norman R. 
Pozinsky, Norman 
Nicolay, Stanley S. 
Dill, James K. 
McNicol, Paul B. 
Axtell, George C., Jr. 
Kimak, Charles 
Casey, Louie N. 
Wade, John J., Jr. 
Smith, Karl N. 
Parks, Horace C. 
McLean, Bernard W. 
Jones, Olin W., Jr. 
Reichner, Henry H., 
Jr 


Wheeler, Edwin B. 
Sweeney, John B. 
Baze, Grant S. 

Bray, William T. 
Webster, George D. 
Vaughan, George F, 
Campbell, Henry S. 
Danser, David M. 
Rathbun, James P. 
Rauchle, Arthur J. 
Millichap, Paul H. 
Dupras, Edward P., Jr. 
Griffin, Louis C. 

Stiff, Houston 
Herbold, James E., Jr. 
Hudson, John S. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate August 8, 


1958: 


Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


The following-named persons for perma- 
nent appointment to the grade of ensign in 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, subject to 
qualifications provided by law: 

To be ensigns 

Doyle D. Harper 

Morton K. Meiers 

In THE ARMY 

The following-named officers for tempo- 

rary appointment in the Army of the United 
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States to the grade indicated under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tions 3442 and 3447: 


To be brigadier generals 


Col. Wiliam. Henry Sterling Wright, 
018129. 
Col. David Parker Gibbs, 019189. 
. Archibald William Lyon, O18682. 
. Alvin Charles Welling, 018983. 
. Prancis Hill, 019058. 
. John Thomas Honeycutt, 018975. 
. Augustus George Elegar, O18625. 
. Ethan Allen Chapman, 019076, 
. David Cletus Lewis, 029735. 
. Frederick Otto Hartel, 019254. 
William Ennis Robert Sullivan 
029635. 

Col. John Maurice Henderson, Jr., 029410. 

Col. John Andrew Seitz, 030137. 

Col. Walter Abner Huntsberry, 019200. 

Col. Francis Willard Pruitt, 017812, Medi- 
cal Corps. 

The following-named officer for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States to the grade indicated, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
sections 3284 and 3306: 

To be brigadier general, Dental Corps 

Col. Henry Richard Sydenham, 018654, 
Dental Corps. 

IN THE MARINE Corps 

The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for temporary promotion to the grade 
indicated, subject to qualification therefor 
as provided by law: 

To be brigadier general 
Henry W. Buse, Jr. Thomas F. Riley 
Herman Nickerson, Jr.Frederick E. Leek 
William J. Van Ryzin Odell M. Conoley 
Raymond L. Murray Philip W. John 
POSTMASTERS 
ARKANSAS 

Edward G. Clevenger, Foreman. 

Albert J. Roberts, Gillett. 

Velma L. May, Washington. 

COLORADO 
Kenneth D. Thompson, New Raymer. 
Robert M. Meek, Valdez. 
GEORGIA 
Thomas Malcolm Smith, Forsyth. 
IDAHO 
Victor T. Uria, Homedale. 
ILLINOIS 

William K. Stevenson, Biggsville. 

Raymond D. Hixon, Claremont. 

Edward H. Tohill, Flat Rock. 

Hazel L. Russell, Frankfort Heights. 

Quentin D. Green, Grayville. 

Robert Harvey McCaherty, Hillview. 

Carl A. Halterman, Jonesboro. 

Helen V. Schmulbach, New Athens. 

Charles J. O’Hara, Palatine. 

Francis E. Overstreet, Raritan. 

Loyd C. Shinneman, Weldon. 

KENTUCKY 

Frank M. Powell, Danville. 

MARYLAND 

Richard H. Farquhar, Ashton. 

Judith M. Porter, Bowie. 

Dudley J. Rickwood, East New Market. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Clarence A. Jewett, Jr., Amherst. 

William H. Hauston, Falmouth. 

Nicholas W. Fabian, South Lancaster. 

MICHIGAN 
Roger W. Bergdahl, Ishpeming. 
Marguerite I. Wilson, Lincoln Park. 
MINNESOTA 


Milo B. Clark, Madison. 

George L. Clunis, New Richland. 
Robert Schwinefus, Ostrander. 
Neil O. Lance, Plainview. 
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NEW JERSEY 

Millard S. Huston, Almonesson. 

James H. Denman, Short Hills. 
NEW YORK 

Harold C. Bushart, East Williamson. 

Lee Gardner Annis, Ellicottville. 

John G. Matarazzo, Island Park. 

Lester R. Hess, Lancaster. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


LeRoy A. Self, Pittsboro. 
Norman J. Hutton, Polkton. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Donald G. Paul, Arthur. 
Leo E. Halvorson, Esmond. 
Herbert J. Schadiler, Tolley. 


OHIO 


Leota M. Black, Foster. 
Wilbur P. Haverman, Sandyville. 
OKLAHOMA 

Ray L. Pape, Adair. 

James H. Smith, Elk City. 

Julius R. Griffith, Kinta. 

Edward E. Easton, Muskogee. 

James G. Maddox, Ponca City. 

Leonard R. Owens, Ramona. 

George L. Holloway, Stuart. 

George L. Lockard, Jr., Tuskahoma. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Charles A. Mensch, Bellefonte. 

Adam A. Mucci, Bethel Park. 

William R. Mundell, Birdsboro. 

Richard L. Altemose, Brodheadsville. 

Robert W. Peel, Carnegie. 

Samuel W. McLaughlin, Delta. 

Walter J. Alphin, Douglassville. 

John M. Welsh, Downingtown. 

Clair E. Alwood, Hanover. 

Harold J. Bagshaw, Hollidaysburg. 

William F. Murphy, Jacobus. 

Charles R. Monger, Lincoln University. 

Charles W. Snyder, Thomasville, 

Walter E. Spangler, Wellsville. 

Robert L, Rohland, Winfield. 


TENNESSEE 
Charles G. McCuistion, Spring City. 


TEXAS 

Vernon C. Johnson, Alvin. 
William Marion Higdon, Canyon. 
Grace M. Duncan, Crandall. 
Lonnie E. Nordt, Damon. 

Billy Ray Wright, Electra. 

Joe S. Smith, Gregory. 

John Printous Smith II, Humble. 
Edward R. Breiten, Lytle. 

Lino Perez, Jr., Rio Grande City. 
L. Genevieve McGilvray, Sheffield. 
Thomas L. Cornwell, Sourlake, 
Robert L. Jones, Tom Bean. 
Leslie Fulenwider, Uvalde. 


VIRGINIA 
Helen A. Palmer, Mount Holly. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Charles O. Freshwater, Colliers. 
WISCONSIN 
Francis H. Sumnicht, Appleton. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Fripay, Aucust 8, 1958 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Romans 8: 14: For as many as are led 
by the spirit of God, they are the sons 
of God. 

O thou prayer-hearing and prayer- 
answering God, may this moment of 
worship be for each of us a time of re- 
newed consecration to that which is 
good and true, 
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Grant unto us an uncompromising 
attitude toward everything that is wrong 
and ignoble and may we never break 
faith with Thee and our better self. 

Help us to meet our daily tasks and re- 
sponsibilities with moral and spiritual 
stamina and with a resolute and an 
unfaltering faith. 

May this new day register a large 
measure of achievement in building a so- 
cial order in which there is more of peace 
and good will among men. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills and a concurrent reso- 
lution of the House of the following 
titles: 

H.R.11581. An act to remove wheat for 
seeding purposes which has been treated with 
poisonous substances from the unfit-for-hu- 
man-consumption category for the purposes 
of section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1933, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 13268. An act authorizing Commodity 
Credit Corporation to purchase flour and 
cornmeal and donating same for certain do- 
mestic and foreign purposes; and 

H. Con. Res. 372. Concurrent resolution 
requesting the return of the enrollment of 
H. R. 13209 by the President to the House of 
Representatives for the purposes of reenroll- 
ment. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 493) 
entitled “An act for the relief of Irene 
Montoya.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 2069) 
entitled “An act to amend section 27 of 
the Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 
1920, as amended, in order to promote 
the development of coal on the public 
domain.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the House to the bill (S. 2239) 
entitled “An act for the relief of Wadiha 
Salime Hamade.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to the 
bill (H. R. 6282) entitled “An act for the 
relief of the former shareholders and 
debenture-note holders of the Goshen 
Veneer Co., an Indiana corporation,” dis- 
agreed to by the House; agrees to the 
conference asked by the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and appoints Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina, and Mr. BUTLER 
to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


PAUL S. WATANABE 
Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (S. 3205) for the 
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relief of Paul S. Watanabe, with a 
House amendment thereto, and recede 
from the House amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the amendment, as 
follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: “That, for the purposes of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Paul S. 
Watanabe shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, will the gentleman 
explain his request? 

Mr. WALTER. Yes. The House 
amended a Senate private bill which 
had as its purpose the restoration of 
United States citizenship of a native- 
born citizen who voted in a foreign elec- 
tion. The House committee recom- 
mended that the bill be amended by 
changing the Senate language so as to 
make the beneficiary, who is now back 
in this country, eligible to become 
naturalized. The Senate insists on its 
language because this man is a com- 
paratively young man, the son of a 
clergyman, I might add, and they feel 
that he was importuned into voting and 
was entirely innocent of any intention 
of giving up his citizenship by voting in 
this election. 

Mr. MARTIN. And what is your re- 
quest now? 

Mr. WALTER. That we recede from 
the amendment and agree to the Senate 
language. 

Mr. MARTIN. Iï withdraw my reser- 
vation of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, further 
reserving the right to object, this deals 
with only one individual; is that right? 

Mr. WALTER. One individual. 

Mr. GROSS. I can recall not too 
many years ago when the citizenship of 
a very substantial number of individuals 
was restored by Congress because they 
voted in a foreign election. I can think 
of no reason why Americans should vote 
in elections in foreign countries and I 
hope that never again will Congress be 
called upon to enact legislation for this 
purpose. 

Mr. WALTER. This man would have 
been eligible under the general legisla- 
tion had he taken advantage of it, but 
he did not know anything about it. His 
citizenship was not restored after he 
voted in a foreign election. 

Mr. GROSS. I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The House receded from its amend- 
ment. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, August 6, I was necessarily 
absent while the House was in session. 
If I had been present, I would have voted 
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against the conference report on mili- 
tary construction, H. R. 13015, in favor 
of the bill, H. R. 13580, to increase the 
public-debt limit, and in favor of S. 4071, 
the Agriculture Act of 1958. 


SOCIAL-SECURITY COVERAGE FOR 
NONPROFESSIONAL SCHOOL-DIS- 
TRICT EMPLOYEES 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 9829) to pro- 
vide that certain State agreements under 
section 218 of the Social Security Act may 
be modified to secure coverage for non- 
professional school-district employees 
without regard to the existing limitations 
upon the time within which such a modi- 
fication may be made, which was unani- 
mously reported favorably by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 104 (f) of 
the Social Security Amendments of 1956 is 
amended by striking out “prior to July 1, 
1957,” and inserting in lieu thereof “prior 
to January 1, 1960.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, before the period in line 4, insert 
“and inserting in lieu thereof ‘prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1960; ” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the purpose 
of H. R. 9829, which was introduced by 
our colleague from Texas, the Honorable 
WRIGHT Parman, is to provide an addi- 
tional period of time within which cer- 
tain State agreements under section 218 
of the Social Security Act may be modi- 
fied to secure coverage for nonprofes- 
sional school district employees. 

This bill would reinstate, un’‘] Janu- 
ary 1, 1960, a provision of the Social Se- 
curity Amendments of 1956 under which 
eight specified States and the Territory 
of Hawaii could provide old-age and 
survivors’ insurance coverage for certain 
nonprofessional school employees with- 
out a referendum and as a group separate 
from the professional employees who are 
in positions under the same retirement 
system. As indicated in the report, the 
provision, which was enacted into law 
on August 1, 1956, and which expired on 
July 1, 1957, made an exception to the 
general requirement that an extension of 
old-age and survivors’ insurance cover- 
age to a retirement system group must be 
applicable to all employees in positions 
under the retirement system, and the 
provision was intended to facilitate old- 
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age and survivors’ insurance coverage for 
nonprofessional school employees in- 
cluded under staff retirement systems. 
The provision, however, was in effect for 
only a short time and this bill would 
provide an additional period for these 
States to take advantage of the provision. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Resp] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I have con- 
curred in urging favorable consideration 
of the bill, H. R. 9829 which was reported 
favorably by the unanimous action of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. This 
legislation will extend to January 1, 1960, 
the period within which State agree- 
ments with the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare can be modified so as 
to extend old-age and survivors insur- 
ance coverage for certain nonprofessional 
school district employees. The need for 
the extension arises from the fact that 
the previous authority did not allow suf- 
ficient time for the States to act te modify 
the agreemenis. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill—H. R. 11908—to 
repeal section 1505 of the Social Secu- 
rity Act so that in determining eligibil- 
ity of Federal employees for unemploy- 
ment compensation their accrued annual 
leave shall be treated in accordance with 
State laws, and for other purposes, 
which was unanimously reported favor- 
ably by the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, effective only 
with respect to benefit years which begin 
more than 30 days after the date of enact- 
ment of this act, section 1505 of the Social 
Security Act (42 U. S. C. 1365) is hereby 
repealed. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of H. R. 11908, which was intro- 
duced by my colleague on the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, the gentleman 
from Rhode Island, the Honorable AIME 
J. Foranp, is to repeal section 1505 of 
the Social Security Act so that in de- 
termining eligibility of Federal employ- 
ees for unemployment compensation 
their accrued annual leave shall be 
treated in accordance with State laws. 
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Title XV of the Social Security Act, 
which established the Federal employ- 
ees’ unemployment insurance program, 
provides for the administration of that 
program by the States under agree- 
ments with the Federal Government, 
Section 1505 of this title presently pro- 
vides, however, that no compensation 
may be paid to a Federal employee dur- 
ing a period subsequent to separation 
from Federal service when he is being 
paid for accrued annual leave. This bill, 
by repealing section 1505, would make 
the award of unemployment compensa- 
tion to a separated Federal employee 
while he has accrued annual leave de- 
pend upon the provisions of the appro- 
priate State unemployment compensa- 
tion law. The Federal worker would 
then be treated in exactly the same 
manner as workers in private industry 
who receive similar annual-leave pay- 
ments upon separation. 

Favorable reports on this legislation 
were received from the interested de- 
partments and agencies. This bill was 
unanimously reported by the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. REED] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, the meri- 
torious legislation which has just passed 
the House would provide that in deter- 
mining eligibility of Federal employees 
for unemployment compensation the ac- 
crued annual leave of such employees 
will be treated in accordance with State 
laws. Under the change that would be 
provided by this legislation Federal 
workers will be treated in exactly the 
same manner as individuals employed 
in private industry who receive similar 
annual leave payments upon separation. 


NET OPERATING LOSS CARRY- 
BACKS RESULTING FROM RENE- 
GOTIATION 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 13173) to 
extend the period for filing claims for 
credit or refund of overpayments of in- 
come taxes arising as a result of rene- 
gotiation of Government contracts, 
which was unanimously reported favor- 
ably by the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) section 6511 
(d) (2) (A) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to special period of limita- 
tions with respect to net operating loss 
carrybacks) is amended by inserting before 
the period at the end of the first sentence 
thereof the following: “, except that if the 
net operating loss carryback results from 
the elimination of excessive profits by a re- 
negotiation (as defined in section 1481 (a) 
(1) (A)), the period shall be that period 
which ends with the close of the taxable 
year following the taxable year in which the 
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agreement or order for the elimination of 
such excessive profits becomes final”. 

(b) Section 322 (b) (6) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1939 (relating to special 
period of limitations with respect to net op- 
erating loss carrybacks) is amended by in- 
serting before the period at the end of the 
first sentence thereof the following: “, ex- 
cept that if the net operating loss carryback 
results from the elimination of excessive 
profits by a renegotiation (as defined in sec- 
tion 3806 (a) (1) (A)), the period shall be 
that period which ends with the close of the 
taxable year following the taxable year in 
which the agreement or order for the elimi- 
nation of such excessive profits becomes 
final”. 

(c) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply with respect to claims for 
credit or refund resulting from the elimina- 
tion of excessive profits by renegotiation to 
which section 6511 (d) (2) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 applies. The amend- 
ment made by subsection (b) shall apply 
with respect to claims for credit or refund 
resulting from the elimination of excessive 
profits by renegotiation to which section 322 
(b) (6) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1939 applies, but only with respect to claims 
resulting from renegotiations for taxable 
years ending after December 31, 1952. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: “That (a) section 
6511 (d) (2) (A) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to special period of 
limitations with respect to net operating 
loss carrybacks) is amended by inserting 
before the period at the end of the first 
sentence thereof the following: ‘; except 
that if a net operating loss carryback is 
created by the elimination of excessive prof- 
its by a renegotiation (as defined in sec. 
1481 (a) (1) (A)), the period shall not ex- 
pire before September 1, 1959, or the expira- 
tion of the 12th month following the month 
in which the agreement or order for the 
elimination of such excessive profits becomes 
final, whichever is the later.’ 

“(b) Section 322 (b) (6) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1939 (relating to special 
period of limitations with respect to net 
operating loss carrybacks) is amended by 
inserting before the period at the end of 
the first sentence thereof the following: ‘; 
except that if a net operating loss carryback 
is created by the elimination of excessive 
profits by a renegotiation (as defined in sec. 
$806 (a) (1) (A)), the period shall not ex- 
pire before September 1, 1959, or the ex- 
piration of the 12th month following the 
month in which the agreement or order for 
the elimination of such excessive profits 
becomes final, whichever is the later.’ 

“(c) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply with respect to claims for 
credit or refund resulting from the elimi- 
nation of excessive profits by renegotiation 
to which section 6511 (d) (2) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 applies. The amend- 
ment made by subsection (b) shall apply 
with respect to claims for credit or refund 
resulting from the eiimination of excessive 
profits by renegotiation to which section 322 
(b) (6) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1939 applies, but only with respect to claims 
resulting from renegotiations of excessive 
profits received or accrued for taxable years 
ending after December 31, 1952.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
eral rule provided by the Internal Reve- 
nue Code with respect to claims for 
credit or refund provides that such 
claims must be filed within 3 years from 
the time the return giving rise to the 
credit or refund is filed or 2 years from 
the time the tax is paid, whichever pe- 
riod expires later. However, net operat- 
ing losses create a special problem and 
a special rule is now provided by the 
code to take care of this problem. Thus, 
existing law provides that if a claim for 
credit or refund relates to an overpay- 
ment of tax arising from the carryback 
of a net operating loss, the period in 
which such claim may be filed is that 
period ending 3812 months following the 
end of the taxable year in which the net 
operating loss arose. Generally speak- 
ing, this special period is adequate to 
protect taxpayers in the ordinary net 
operating loss  carryback situation. 
However, in cases where the net operat- 
ing loss arises as a result of the restora- 
tion of excessive profits pursuant to re- 
negotiation, the period is not adequate, 
since renegotiation and the appeals re- 
sulting therefrom to the Tax Court of 
the United States, and under the bill 
recently extending the Renegotiation 
Act to June 30, 1959, to the courts of 
appeals, the period during which the 
taxpayer is at risk with respect to a net 
operating loss can and will often exceed 
3842 months. Since it is unfair that the 
Government should require the restora- 
tion of excessive profits on the one hand 
and deny the taxpayer a credit or re- 
fund of the taxes paid with respect to 
such profits, your committee’s bill, as 
amended, provides a new rule for both 
the Internal Revenue Codes of 1939 and 
1954 stating that in the case of a net 
operating loss arising from the elimina- 
tion of excessive profits by renegotia- 
tion, the period for filing a claim for 
credit or refund shall not expire until 
12 months after the month in which 
the agreement or order for the elimina- 
tion or the excessive profits becomes 
final. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
is unanimous in ordering the bill fa- 
vorably reported. I urge its adoption 
by the House. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. REED] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, the bill, 
H. R. 13173, as amended, on which the 
House has just taken favorable action, 
would remove an inequitable hardship 
that occurs under existing law. This 
hardship arises under circumstances of 
a contract with the Federal Government 
being renegotiated and the contractor 
being required to pay back certain ex- 
cessive profits to the Federal Govern- 
ment. The renegotiation occurred con- 
siderably after the year in which the in- 
come arising under the contract was 
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reported for income-tax purposes. 
Where such a renegotiation results in a 
net operating loss carryback, the tax 
liability of the taxpayer for the second 
or first prior year would ordinarily be 
reduced. However, where the renego- 
tiation procedure was not completed un- 
til long after the time for filing a claim 
for credit or refund had expired, such a 
carryback would be denied under exist- 
ing law. It is desirable that the tax- 


payer not be denied a carryback under 


such circumstances, and this legislation 
would remedy the inequitable result that 
occurs under existing law. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 

[Roll No. 160] 


Anderson, Evins Lesinski 
Mont. Fino Loser 
Ashley Frazier Mason 
Baker Friedel Michel 
Barden Gordon Morris 
Baring Gray Moss 
Bass, Tenn Green, Oreg. Murray 
Blitch Gregory Preston 
Boykin Halleck Radwan 
Brooks, La Healey Rivers 
Buckley Hébert Robeson, Va. 
Burdick Hillings Rogers, Tex. 
Celler Horan Shelley 
Christopher James Shuford 
Colmer Jenkins Sieminski 
Davis, Tenn. Jones, Mo Smith, Calif. 
Dellay Kearney Smith, Kans 
Dies Kilburn Spence 
Diggs Krueger Vorys 
Eberharter Landrum Winstead 
Engle Latham 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 362 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
coanings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


SCHOLARSHIP AND LOAN PROGRAM 


Mr. ELLIOTT, Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 13247) to 
strengthen the national defense and to 
encourage and assist in the expansion 
and improvement of education programs 
to meet critical national needs; and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill, H. R. 13247, 
with Mr. Focarty in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday, the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. ELLIOTT] had 27 
minutes remaining, and the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Gwinn] had 26 
minutes remaining. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr, ELLIOTT]. 
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Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to express my personal appreciation 
to this outstanding committee for a bill 
which I believe is one of the most im- 
aginative and one of the most far-sighted 
pieces of legislation we have had the 
opportunity to consider this session. I 
wholeheartedly support H. R. 13247. 

Mr. Chairman, whatever may be said 
in criticism of this bill—and it has its 
imperfections as do all things—the meas- 
ure nonetheless represents the most 
constructive effort presented to the 85th 
Congress in a field on which our Nation's 
future depends. 

Education is the only solid foundation 
on which we can base our hopes for the 
survival and supremacy of the demo- 
cratic ideal in today’s world. 

While local responsibility and initia- 
tive are paramount in the American edu- 
cational system, we in the Congress have 
long recognized a national responsibility 
as well—the responsibility to see that 
educational opportunity is available to 
all American children. 

The case has been well and solidly 
made that many American children to- 
day do not have true educational oppor- 
tunity in some fields. 

In this situation, the United States is 
the loser, and we lose ground we sorely 
need in the world of 1958. 

The several different programs estab- 
lished under H. R. 13247 are substantial 
efforts to regain that lost ground and 
advance the national interest through 
education, and I urge the approval of 
this bill. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate this opportunity to express my 
views on this legislation. 

I am opposed to the bill now under 
consideration known as the Education 
Act of 1958. It is simply another means 
of putting the Federal Government into 
the business of taking over the educa- 
tion of the youth of America. 

Apparently, those who are seriously 
for this bill believe that the Federal 
Government can bribe schools into doing 
their job. In my opinion, the bureau- 
crats in the United States Office of Edu- 
cation are not the people who should 
administer the education program of the 
various States. The picture of under- 
staffed, under-housed and under-fi- 
nanced schools, which is frequently pre- 
sented to the public by those who are 
desirous of the Federal Government tak- 
ing over the educational systems of the 
States and localities, is a mere fabrica- 
tion of propagandists. I do not believe 
the lack of money is responsible for the 
short-comings of the schools. There 
have been too many innovations into the 
public school system already. What we 
need is a return to the basic, funda- 
mental principles and bring information 
to the pupils rather than the modern 
curriculum of letting the students do 
what they wish and study when they 
please. 
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All of us realize that in many instances 
our educational system is not strong 
enough. Our college curriculum must 
be strengthened; our secondary and 
elementary systems are not nearly as ef- 
ficient as they should be but the 
strengthening of educational systems 
should be done at the State and local 
levels. The picture of strong, central- 
ized government in Russia and many 
other foreign countries is too alarming 
to justify the changing of our school sys- 
tem, taking it away from the commun- 
ities and the States and placing it in the 
hands of bureaucrats in the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare. 

The primary responsibility for edu- 
cation is in the local communities and 
States and higher educational institu- 
tions. There it must remain if our 
Democratic way of life is to be retained. 

Last year, we witnessed an all-out 
effort by certain segments of our educa- 
tors to put over a school construction 
bill. They told us it was necessary that 
the Federal Government get into the 
school construction picture if education 
was to survive. They lost that fight and 
we all now realize that there was no 
need for Federal aid for the construction 
of schools. It was a mere farce and an 
attempt on the part of some of our peo- 
ple to have the Federal Government take 
over the schools of America. That same 
little group, and I am not talking about 
the sincere people who are earnestly 
interested in improving our educational 
system, are now attempting to get the 
Federal Government’s hands on the 
schools of America by entering the back 
door in the name of national defense 
and are basing their plea upon the inter- 
national emergency now confronting the 
world. 

This bill is but a means of getting the 
Federal Government in the public school 
field. 

It is thought by this little group here- 
tofore referred to that they would have 
a better chance of passing this type of 
legislation than they would a bill for gen- 
eral Federal aid. They desire to get the 
Government’s foot in the door, knowing 
full well that once the Federal Govern- 
ment gets in the education field there 
will be no chance of its removal but, 
rather, they will get in further and fur- 
ther, deeper and deeper, and in a few 
short years our entire educational system 
will be a part of the Federal bureaucracy. 

As just stated, there are those in this 
country who are determined that the 
Federal Government take over the opera- 
tion of the schools of our Nation. They 
are using this legislation as a stepping- 
stone toward their goal. 

This legislation, if passed, will greatly 
endanger the future freedom of our 
people. The question to be decided in 
passing upon this legislation is very sim- 
ple. We must decide whether the public 
schools are to be operated, maintained, 
and controlled by the localities and the 
States or whether the public shcools of 
the Nation are to be turned over eventu- 
ally to the Federal Government. 

Our schools have been the foundation 
stone of our democracy. We must know 
that as the Federal Government grad- 
ually takes over the financial burden 
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of the schools so will they take over 
the control of them. It is impossible to 
distribute Federal funds for public edu- 
cation without the imposition of a corre- 
sponding increasing measure of Federal 
control. Local control is fundamental 
and necessary to the continuation of our 
republican form of government. To re- 
move the responsibility of educating our 
children from the local level will neces- 
sarily and unavoidably weaken democ- 
racy at the grassroots. The separation 
of education and the Federal Govern- 
ment is as important as the separation 
of church and state. 

There is now an all-out effort to fed- 
eralize the schools and nationalize the 
lives of all American citizens. Many of 
the proponents of this legislation desire 
the concentration of power in Washing- 
ton with all government at the national 
level. We know that the adequate edu- 
cation of America’s youth is essential to 
the preservation of the Republic and the 
welfare of the Nation. This can be pro- 
vided by localities and States more satis- 
factory and equitably than by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

If we are to remain a free people and 
desire to retain our way of life, it is 
necessary that the control of the pub- 
lic schools remain at the local level. 
There is no such thing as Federal aid 
without Federal control, nor is there any 
such thing as a Federal handout. 

The localities and the States are 
better able financially to provide the 
necessary educational opportunities for 
our youth. The States are better off fi- 
nancially than is the monstrous Federal 
Government today. There are those 
who would have us believe that the 
States are not able financially to carry 
on the proper educational program to 
meet the needs of our youth. They con- 
tend that the Federal Government has 
the financial ability to undertake this 
great task. Unfortunately, nothing is 
further from the truth. Sadly enough, 
the national debt now amounts to more 
than eight times State and local indebt- 
edness. The Federal Government has a 
national debt of approximately $275 bil- 
lion. Apparently, there is no hope in 
the foreseeable future that this debt will 
be reduced in any appreciable amount. 
It is saddening to see on all sides grasp- 
ing bureaucrats and people who believe 
in centralized power trying to reach out 
on behalf of the Federal Government to 
continue to take over functions and ob- 
ligations of the States and local com- 
munities. We are now at the cross- 
roads. We are about to see this coun- 
try embark on a gigantic longtime 
journey into the field of local public edu- 
cation. It is disheartening to me to see 
this administration sponsor such a pro- 
gram. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. PHILBIN]. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, I was 
pleased to learn that the House Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor has reported 
out H. R. 13247, designed to assist in the 
improvement and strengthening of the 
American educational system at all levels 
and to encourage qualified, ambitious 
students to continue their education be- 
yond the high-school level. 

The bill, in my opinion, represents a 
good beginning toward the solution of 
one of the Nation’s most important 
problems; namely, the strengthening and 
readjustment of our educational system 
across the board to provide adequate 
teaching, broader opportunities for 
study, and adaptation to recent and cur- 
rent developments in scientific and tech- 
nological fields. 

I do not intimate, in my reference to 
science, that I believe our educational 
system should be geared to scientific 
education alone. To be sure, there is 
room for great improvement and broad 
development in scientific education, but 
in our overall educational scheme, we 
must never overestimate science or any 
other specialty. The maintenance of 
the arts and sciences and humane letters 
in our system is not only desirable, but 
a necessary objective, and this type of 
training, which is essential to the devel- 
opment of generalist thinking, ability, 
and orientation, must be stressed, be- 
cause it is basic to our way of life. 

There are many maladjustments in 
our educational system that I will not 
discuss here. Clearly, in the light of 
current juvenile problems, the Nation 
may well ask what can be done in our 
schools, as well as in the homes, to ease 
the shocking conditions that have grown 
up in many communities throughout 
the land, illustrated by the outlook and 
conduct of some of the younger gener- 
ation who, fortunately, are not typical 
of American youth. 

The bill has several very desirable ob- 
jectives: Federal scholarships; loans for 
students at institutions of higher edu- 
cation; grants to the States for strength- 
ening science, mathematics, and foreign 
language instruction in the public 
schools; language institutions and area 
centers to expand and improve the teach- 
ing of languages; expansion of graduate 
education; improvement of guidance, 
counseling, and testing programs; re- 
search and experimentation in the use of 
television, radio, motion picture, and 
related media for educational purposes; 
improvement of statistical services of 
State educational agencies. 

In my opinion, this bill marks a dis- 
tinct and necessary step forward in 
American education, the increased cost 
of which has militated against many 
struggling, ambitious young people in 
their efforts to secure training in accord- 
ance with their aspirations. In this 
great, rich country, there must be an 
opportunity for every capable, worthy 
boy or girl to secure higher education. 
This has special significance in the case 
of exceptionally talented students, and it 
is imperative that Congress and the 
States move as rapidly as possible to 
eliminate actual and potential waste of 
the intellectual resources and abilities 
of our young people and insure for them 
proper educational training. 
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To be sure, there are many, who are 
able to get higher training on their own. 
The problem of members of this group 
is not usually financial or economic be- 
cause their parents or relatives have the 
means to finance their education, or they 
work their way through school. As to 
the members of this group, however, who 
do not possess outstanding secondary 
school records, their problem these days 
is the difficult one of getting into any 
college at all. 

Because of the pressure of the large 
number annually seeking college admis- 
sion, Many capable, ambitious and prom- 
ising young people are unable to secure 
admission to the college of their choice, 
or cannot be considered for admission, 
and are required to abandon their plans 
for higher education or settle for some 
lesser training for which they may not 
have the aptitude or special fitness that 
they would have for the training of their 
choice. 

The questions often asked are: 

Are the standards too high? 

Are many young people of ability, zeal, 
and promise, highly endowed with quali- 
ties that make for success and leadership, 
being deprived by abnormally high 
standards and limited educational facili- 
ties of the opportunity to pursue the 
careers of their choice? 

Will the ultimate result of such a 
trend be to exclude large number of 
well-balanced, highly qualified youth, 
who cannot in a period of hot competi- 
tion for limited billets achieve the de- 
gree of scholarship required for admis- 
sion to colleges and professional schools 
of their choice, but, who are well-fitted 
for higher training and capable, if given 
the chance, of developing into leaders in 
American life? 

It is felt by many educators‘and other 
leaders that the Soviet competition in 
arms, in science, in political expansion, 
in culture and other fields poses a chal- 
lenge and a threat to our survival. This 
competition applies to every part of our 
system. It constitutes, not only a con- 
flict, but a race for military, scientific, 
social and cultural supremacy. It may 
well be viewed as a race to capture the 
minds of men and women throughout 
the world. It is developing ominously 
into a mad race toward political insta- 
bility, social disintegration and even 
war. 

One of the foundations of our system 
is that vigorous competition is healthy 
and constructive. Obviously, this prin- 
ciple cannot be applied to an arms race 
because such a competition involves 
waste of resources and untold perils. 
But until the Soviet takes a different 
attitude and acts to promote genuine 
world peace, we are left with no choice 
other than to strengthen our system in 
every sense and in every way, so that our 
national potential will not be excelled. 

It is obvious to me that the strength- 
ening of our educational facilities and 
advantages is of paramount importance. 
We must provide every opportunity for 
the young men and women of America 
to get the kind of training and educa- 
tion, according to their aptitude and 
abilities, that are needed in current day 
life and that will be even more import- 
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ant in the world of the future. Above 
all we must be resolved to face the 
threats to our survival with courage and 
wise action. We must accept every 
challenge flung to us by the Soviet. We 
are free and our freedom gives us great 
advantages over the slaves of the Marx- 
ist system. If we but arouse ourselves 
to the dangers, no dictator can ever con- 
quer or defeat us. 

This bill acknowledges that primary 
responsibility for education should re- 
main with the States, local communities, 
and higher educational institutions since 
education is, in the American tradition, 
a function of local self-government. At 
the same time, however, the bill pro- 
vides for a constructive, helpful role by 
the Federal Government, which should 
permit encouragement and assistance to 
the States, local communities, and higher 
educational institutions in striving to 
meet their critical educational needs, 
which are in every sense of the word 
national needs. 

It is a question how long our educa- 
tional system, as presently constituted, 
can continue to function efficiently with- 
out imposing even greater tax burdens 
upon the local communities and the 
States. For this reason, resort to the 
Federal taxing power is sought in the 
field of education to insure a national 
educational program that will meet our 
national demands and needs in which 
neither the States nor the local commu- 
nities want Federal control of education. 
On the other hand, the Federal Govern- 
ment probably would not make huge 
sums available for educational purposes 
without exercising control over expendi- 
ture and at least some measure of con- 
trol over policy. 

The people, as a whole, take a dim view 
of control of their educational facilities 
by an expanded Federal bureaucracy dic- 
tating the direction and conduct of their 
local schools. But there is a middle 
ground in this controversy, which I think 
is illustrated by this bill, even though it 
does not go as far as many people desire 
to cope with current drawbacks, disad- 
vantages, and inadequacies. 

I personally believe that a constitu- 
tional, feasible way can be found in the 
public interest for the Federal Govern- 
ment to guide, encourage, and assist the 
States and local communities with their 
educational problems without infringing 
upon historic patterns of local self-gov- 
ernment, which are so dear to the Amer- 
ican people. 

There is danger too in gearing our 
educational system to the development 
of a race of supermen and superwomen 
concerned only with intellectual pur- 
suits, exclusive scientific horizons, and 
social experiments. American educa- 
tion must never be allowed to become 
lopsided on one side or another. It 
must provide broad, adequate facilities 
for all our young citizens and at the 
same time it must scrupulously avoid 
Federal regimentation and over-empha- 
sis upon science, technology or purely 
intellectual activities alone, since in the 
short or long run a worthwhile Ameri- 
can educational system must be predi- 
cated on breadth and depth rather than 
fancy and overweening size. 
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It is quality, not quantity alone, that 
we must seek in our higher education, 
but that quality must extend to and 
embrace all educational fields and not 
just science and mathematics. As im- 
portant as these subjects are, they must 
be part of a composite picture, which 
includes all fields of learning and par- 
ticularly those fields that relate to the 
welfare and betterment of man as an 
individual being endowed with a human 
soul rather than as a robot responsive 
to the tick of some scientific gadget. 
The spiritual must ever prevail as the 
dominant feature of our system. 

It is stark tragedy whenever any 
young person in this great country, 
possessed of ability, talent, and aspira- 
tion, is denied for financial reasons the 
opportunity to advance his objectives of 
higher education. Insofar as such a 
condition exists, government at every 
level must take effective measures to in- 
sure educational opportunities for all 
qualified youth, who aspire to self- 
development and self-advancement. 
That there are such instances in the 
Nation is attested by statements of some 
educators. I may say, however, that in 
my experience in my own District and 
State, I have not seen many instances 
where qualified students were not able in 
some way, either by self-help and work, 
loans or scholarships, to attend college 
and to pursue higher learning. Educa- 
tion in America should not exist merely 
for the select few. It must be universal. 
Every qualified boy and girl must be 
assured of the opportunity to aspire for 
it and to receive it, and it would be a 
sad and sorry spectacle indeed if bright, 
highly qualified youth should ever be 
deprived of the educational training of 
their choice because of the lack of 
financial means, 

The development of qualified, trained 
teachers is admittedly another very im- 
portant part of our national education 
program. There must be a sustained 
drive to provide an adequate number of 
teachers highly trained in modern tech- 
niques. Unquestionably, the current 
shortage of teachers in some places is 
bound up with low or inadequate pay 
scales and it is important to raise these 
scales so as to attract qualified persons 
into this vital field and insure them com- 
pensation rates commensurate with the 
importance of their work and the dig- 
nity and high value of their profession. 
Thus, the encouragement of graduate 
education provided for in this bill to 
those who propose to enter teaching as a 
profession is timely and constructive. 

While the cost of the bill is high and 
involves over a billion dollars over its 
basic 4-year period, it will be worth the 
cost, in my opinion, because it should 
greatly help to stimulate interest in 
higher education, encourage adequate 
facilities and desirable guidance and 
counsel for many young people, who, as 
a consequence of higher learning, will in 
years to come pay rich national divi- 
dends on the investment the Nation is 
making in their educational careers. 

Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 
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Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H. R. 13247. This is one 
of the most progressive and vital pieces 
of legislation that has come before the 
Congress in many years, not only be- 
cause of the obvious advantages that 
accrue to a democratic form of Gov- 
ernment through the high standards 
of the education of its citizens, but more 
important, in these times, for its future 
preservation from a defense standpoint. 

This bill is accurately and prophet- 
ically named the defense education bill. 
Defense is no longer a matter of muscles 
and masses. It has rapidly become and 
will in the future be a matter mainly 
of the mind. The most potent weapon 
of defense in the arsenal of any nation 
is now the educated brain. Formulas 
and equations have taken the place of 
spears and guns. 

Time and space have replaced ma- 
neuver and terrain. 

In the matter of defense, there has 
been a gradual and almost impercepti- 
ble evolution from prehistoric days to 
the present; from the brawn of one man 
to the brain of one man. 

Before the days of nations, cities, vil- 
lages, or even groups, the first type of 
defense was the bare hands of a human 
and the muscles in his back. Subse- 
quently, individuals banded together for 
protection and massed their hands and 
backs. It was said in numbers there is 
strength. 

Someone then devised a club. After 
that came spears, knives, and swords. 
These kept his enemies a short distance 
away and developed different methods 
of protection. After that came gun 
powder, the gun, the cannon, and the 
bomb. For centuries these were used 
together with great masses of people. 
The matter of brain and brawn was be- 
coming more balanced. Strategy and 
tactics began to become more impor- 
tant. 

Then the American scientific brain 
reached into the mysteries of the atom 
and a few short years ago the ancient 
concept of defense was obliterated. The 
educated mind at last gained dominance 
over mere brute strength. 

This scientific and military revolu- 
tion had a deeper significance. It now 
logically followed that defense weapons 
and military strategy as we had long 
known them would not primarily be lo- 
cated on maps or in arsenals, but rather 
in the human brain. 


It was only yesterday that an item 


appeared in the press informing us that 
a missile called Bomare was launched 
in Florida by means of a push- 
button 1,500 miles away in Kings- 
ton, N. Y. The meaning of this is most 
obvious. We are reaching the point 
where one man with one pushbutton 
in one second may ultimately constitute 
the defense of this great Nation. The 
millions of marchers and the tons of 
equipment heretofore used will even- 
tually become obsolete. 

Those who argue, and I concede, most 
sincerely, that education is not a matter 
for the Federal Government and who 
also urge that the proponents of this 
bill are visionaries, are themselves, in 
fact, the dreamers. No matter what 
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else may be said of the Russians, we 
know they are utter realists. They 
comprehend the meaning and the basic 
value of education as a weapon. Their 
ability to launch a sputnik is evidence 
of this. 

The legislation before us, although 
providing for large numbers of grants, 
does not have its most important value in 
the number of Americans who will be the 
recipients of the scholarships, but rather 
in the hope that out of this number will 
develop the one or more great minds 
which will provide us with the genius 
brainpower that we need. Who among 
us will not concede that there are thou- 
sands of such potentially capable young 
Americans who would not be given this 
opportunity, and who we could not find 
without this legislation. 

The opponents of this measure have 
cited the matter of cost, of balanced 
budget, of fiscal aggravation. I do not 
profess to be a qualified economist. I 
cannot determine what makes a budget 
balance or how to equalize a trade bal- 
ance or what the real effect of increasing 
the debt limit will be. In these matters I 
prefer to follow the lead of those I con- 
sider more knowledgeable. But this I do 
know, that the credit, the power, and the 
respect of a nation is not built solely 
upon its fiscal responsibility. History re- 
veals that great nations have not sur- 
vived despite great economic wealth. As 
a matter of fact, this alone has caused 
the decay and destruction of many of 
them. Unlike business and commerce, 
which must maintain itself solely on a 
firm economic basis, a government's 
credit depends also on the loyalty and 
integrity of its citizens, and mainly upon 
its ability to defend itself and the knowl- 
edge of the rest of the world that it so 
can do. 

No one knows the credit balance of the 
Russian treasury, nor of its deficit, nor 
of its fiscal policy. These matters are 
kept in utter secrecy, but the value of the 
ruble rose with the sputnik, which was a 
scientific and military, but not a mone- 
tary, asset. 

Thus we see that in these days money 
alone will not protect us either from our 
friends or enemies. For proof of this we 
need only read the daily press, even in a 
most cursory manner. 

Realistically the nations of the world 
see now what the opponents of this de- 
fense measure refuse to understand, that 
defense is now based mainly upon educa- 
tion, and, therefore, education is the true 
defense. 

We shall pass this bill today, and it 
will cost the people of this country some- 
thing, and that is, a great deal of money. 
It will not cost them their families, their 
villages, their cities, their country, or 
their lives. These it will tend to insure 
for our people will be buying a secured 
future with an educated American brain. 

There is a cost for everything. Some- 
times it is money, sometimes lives, some- 
times, both. In balance, the cost of this 
legislation appears well worth the dollar 
cost. It will avoid payment of the other 
kind. I urge your support of H. R. 13247. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, while 
one of the primary aims of this bill is to 
arrest the great loss of talent occurring 
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today in our country, as I tried to illus- 
trate on yesterday, it does not overlook 
the fact that today sufficient attention is 
not being given to the fields of mathe- 
maties, science, and modern foreign lan- 
guages. Insofar as these subjects are 
concerned, our committee found that 
there is today a very great imbalance 
with respect to the study of those lan- 
guages, the sciences, and mathematics, 
as against the other subjects. Today 
the percentage of students taking chem- 
istry, physics, algebra, and geometry is 
less than the percentage taking these 
courses in 1890; fewer today percentage- 
wise studying those hard subjects than 
was true 70 years ago. 

Of all the public schools in America, 56 
percent of them offer no instruction in 
foreign languages. Nearly 26 percent of 
all our high schools offer neither chemis- 
try nor physics. 

Mr. Chairman, in State after State the 
requirements for high-school gradua- 
tion show only one unit of science and 
one unit of mathematics as requisites for 
graduation. Only three States have full- 
time supervision in mathematics and 
science. 

Studies have estimated that one-half of 
the high schools in America do not have 
the necessary equipment for teaching 
science and modern foreign languages. 
Only 60 high schools in America have 
electronic laboratory equipment for 
training in hearing and speaking the 
modern foreign languages—only 60 out 
of 27,000. 

This bill does take into account our 
national needs without infringing on the 
National Science Foundation and what it 
is doing. We do this by giving preference 
in awarding scholarships to those with 
superior ability and aptitude in the 
fields of science, mathematics, and for- 
eign languages, but we do not control the 
choice of study of the individual once 
he has received a scholarship. 

After the committee had looked into 
that question carefully and closely, I 
will say, Mr. Chairman, to the Members 
of this House, we came to the conclusion 
that that ought not to be done. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from In- 
diana (Mr. BEAMER]. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, there 
are numerous reasons why we should 
oppose H. R. 13247. First of all, it is 
not a bill to strengthen national de- 
fense nor is there anything in the bill 
that would encourage and assist in the 
expansion and improvement of educa- 
tional programs to meet critical national 
needs. We must be honest with our- 
selves and label it as just another Fed- 
eral aid to education bill. 

Quoting from the Washington Daily 
News editorial of August 7, 1958: 

This simply is a part of the irresponsible 
push toward bigger Federal deficits; more 
power here in Washington and less for the 
States and the people themselves. 


I agree with the writer of this edi- 
torial and with the general expression 
of editorial writers and columnists that 
have come to my attention in many of 
the Nation’s leading newspapers. 

Furthermore, this bill is another at- 
tempt at intervention in State and lo- 
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cal affairs. Only recently by a very 
large majority, the House passed a bill 
that would attempt to redefine the au- 
thority of the States and establish the 
amount of degree of preemption of au- 
thority that the Constitution provides 
for the Federal Government. This bill 
would be another one of the chipping 
away processes of this principle. 

I am going to consider this bill in its 
application to my home State of In- 
diana. Perhaps Indiana is above aver- 
age but any State can do a good job 
in the education field if it so desires. 
Personally, I spent 12 years as a mem- 
ber of the school board of my home 
city in Indiana; 4 years as president of 
the State School Administrators Asso- 
ciation; 3 years as a member of the In- 
diana School Study Commission; and I 
was author and cosponsor in the In- 
diana General Assembly of the school 
fund distribution bill which still is used 
as a standard in my home State. I men- 
tion these personal facts only to indi- 
cate my unswerving loyalty to the pub- 
lic school system and to indicate my 
sincere interest in the furtherance of 
the educational standards. 

I want to retain public schools—not 
Government schools—for the present 
and future generations. 

Another reason that the effects of 
this bill should be weighed very care- 
fully is due to the fact that it might 
have a tendency to damage the financial 
structure of our colleges. Dr. Frank 
Sparks, former president and now chair- 
man of the board of Wabash College, my 
alma mater, is serving at the present 
time as head of a national organiza- 
tion to secure private and corporation 
contributions to colleges. 

Dr. Sparks has written to me as fol- 
lows: 

Any action on the part of the Federal 
Government to enter this field is almost cer- 
tain to mean a major setback to the dra- 
matic growth of voluntary giving. It is al- 
together possible that the shrinkage in vol- 
untary contributions would be greater than 
the total help from Government. 


There has been much discussion about 
scholarships and it is an established 
fact as reported by the colleges that 
many of these available scholarships are 
not being used. Concern has been ex- 
pressed that a large segment of our in- 
tellectually able young people are un- 
able to go to college. This concern can 
be dismissed because the old adage, 
“Where there is a will, there is a way” 
still holds true. 

All of you know of young men who 
have worked their way through college 
and have been successful in later life. 
I know one man who entered Wabash 
College at the same time that I entered, 
and all that he ever received from his 
family was $25 from his policeman 
father. It is true that he worked very 
hard, waiting on tables, cleaning house, 
as a bellhop at the hotel, on a laundry 
route, and any menial chore that would 
produce a few extra dollars. He earned 
his letter in football, was elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa, and today he is one of the 
distinguished alumni who is a financial 
success in his chosen field. This friend 
of mine has said to me that he wishes 
that many other young people might 
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have enjoyed the training experience 
that was forced upon him in order that 
the true American spirit could be devel- 
oped in the present-day college students. 

Another reason that I referred to In- 
diana is due to the fact that only re- 
cently the Indiana committee released 
the results of their study which help to 
prove this point. The State superin- 
tendent of public instruction formed a 
committee after the first sputnik was an- 
nounced and this committee was charged 
with the study of the very specific prob- 
lem that the proponents of this legisla- 
tion present. 

Seven hundred and seven high-school 
principals reported that approximately 
2,000 seniors could qualify for scholar- 
ships according to need, interest, and 
ability. 

Seven hundred and three of these 
2,000 took competitive examinations in 
mathematics and science and social 
studies and English. One hundred and 
ninety-nine, or 28.3 percent, made a per- 
centile rating above 90 in the areas of 
mathematics and science. 

One hundred and seventy-nine, or 
89.9 percent, were considered to come in 
the category of needing financial assist- 
ance. 

Of these 179, 14 stated that they had 
sufficient funds to attend college 1 year; 
23 did not answer the questionnaire 
necessary to determine the need formula; 
25 expressed plans to enter flelds other 
than mathematics and science. 

Of the 117 remaining students, the 
need formula eliminated 64. This left 53 
who were qualified according to need, 
interest, and ability. 

Thirty-sever. of these already had 
scholarships ranging in value from $25 
to $750. 

Sixteen were left with no help of any 
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I include the following report, Mathe- 
matics and Science Education in Indiana 
Schools, by Wilbur Young, State super- 
intendent of public instruction: 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE EDUCATION IN 
INDIANA SCHOOLS 


(By Wilbur Young, State superintendent of 
public instruction) 


Russian advances in the fleld of satellites 
have been responsible for criticisms of our 
science and mathematics education by crit- 
ics of our educational system. Because of 
the interest expressed by the school people 
and the citizens in the veracity of these 
criticisms, the State superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction appointed a 14-member 
committee with Clarence Manion, former 
dean of the Notre Dame Law School and a 
member of the commission on general edu- 
cation of the Indiana State Board of Edu- 
cation, to investigate and appraise science 
and mathematics education in the schools 
of Indiana. This, in part, was necessitated 
because the schools were being blamed for 
the failure of the United States to launch 
a satellite before Russia’s Sputnik I, and 
in part because the school people and the 
citizens wanted to know the truth about 
Indiana’s educational adequacy. The com- 
mittee has scientifically studied the schools 
in Indiana to determine the actual facts in 
five areas of our educational program perti- 
nent to the teaching and achievements in 
the mathematics and science courses. These 
areas are as follows: (1) Teacher qualifica- 
tions; (2) high-school offerings; (3) pupil 
participation; (4) achievement of pupils; 
and (5) the need for scholarships for tal- 
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ented pupils. To obtain pertinent data the 
committee used the records of the teacher 
training and licensing division, the statis- 
tical division, and the research division of 
the State department of public instruction. 
In addition to this, questionnaires were 
mailed to all of the 707 Indiana high 
schools. The fact that 100 percent of the 
questionnaries were returned is indicative of 
the excellent cooperation and true interest 
shown by the school administrators in aid- 
ing with this quest for the truth. Investi- 
gation of the five areas listed above has 
been completed and a summary of the re- 
sults is as follows: 
TEACHER QUALIFICATIONS 

The courses taken in colleges and/or uni- 
versities by all the teachers of mathematics 
and science were studied by examining their 
credentials filed in the teacher training and 
licensing division of the Indiana State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. These rec- 
ords show that all mathematics teachers in 
Indiana have a minimum of 24 semester 
hours of college credit in mathematics. 
Data from these files also reveal that approxi- 
mately 80 percent of the biology, chemistry, 
and physics teachers have a teaching cer- 
tificate in their specific area which, in fact, 
means that the biology teachers have a min- 
imum of 24 semester hours of academic 
biology, and the chemistry of physics teach- 
ers have a minimum of 18 semester hours 
of academic chemistry and academic phys- 
ics. All of the other teachers, with the ex- 
ception of a yery small percent, have had at 
least 15 hours of science. For only 2.2 per- 
cent of the biclogy teachers, 1 percent of the 
chemistry teachers, and 2.2 percent of the 
physics teachers were our records incomplete. 

HIGH-SCHOOL OFFERINGS 

The idea has been prevalent that our high 
schools no longer offer the challenging and 
solid courses in mathematics and science, 
The facts are that during the 1957-58 school 
year 85 percent of our high schools were of- 
fering physics; 83 percent were offering 
chemistry; 88 percent were offering second- 
year algebra; 72 percent were offering trigo- 
nometry, and 62 percent were offering solid 
geometry. All of these schools did not offer 
these subjects each year but offered the 
courses in alternate years. 


PUPIL ENROLLMENT 


During the school year 1957-58 the records 
showed that 100 percent of the graduating 
seniors had at least 1 year of mathematics; 
34 percent had 2 years of mathematics; 15 
percent had 3 years of mathematics, and 11 
percent had 4 years of mathematics. Dr. 
James B. Conant, former president of Har- 
vard and former United States High Com- 
missioner to Germany, recently used, in a 
nationwide telecast, our data that 11 percent 
of Indiana graduates have 4 years of second- 
ary mathematics, as an indication of the 
strength of the American comprehensive 
secondary school, Of this year’s (1957-58) 
graduates, 100 percent had 1 year of science; 
26 percent had 2 years of science; 15 percent 
had 3 years of science; 2 percent had 4 years 
of science. These figures indicate that about 
as many high-school pupils in Indiana today 
are enrolled in advanced science and mathe- 
matics courses as could profit from the ac- 
celerated study of these subjects. This 
statement assumes that it is the most capa- 
ble and talented students who are enrolled 
in these advanced courses. 


ACHIEVEMENT OF PUPILS 


The science and mathematics committee 
tested the ninth-grade pupils in mathe- 
matics and science. The California Test 
Bureau of Los Angeles, Calif., was selected to 
provide the tests in mathematics and science. 
Schools were invited to participate on a vol- 
untary basis. Of the approximately 63,000 
pupils enrolled in the ninth grade, over 
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44,000 students took both the science and the 
mathematics test. 

The results of these tests have very defi- 
nitely established the high caliber of our 
students both in past and present achieve- 
ment and in the prognostication of their 
future scholastic ability and achievement. 

The tests were validated on the national 
norms previously established and grade 
placements were also derived and ascertained 
from these national norms. 

In the area of mathematics, the median 
grade level for Indiana's ninth-grade stu- 
dents was at the tenth grade. Approxi- 
mately 27 percent of the total number of 
ninth-grade students taking the test showed 
a grade equivalent of 13 (college level) or 
more, while approximately 58 percent showed 
grade equivalents at of above the tenth year 
grade level. 

In the area of physical science, the median 
grade level for these ninth-grade students 
was at the ninth-grade level; however, 36 
percent of the students taking the physical 
science exam showed a tenth-grade equiva- 
lent or more. 

In the area of biological science, the 
median grade level was the ninth grade, 
the same as in the area of physical science. 
Thirty-four percent of the ninth grade stu- 
dents taking this test placed at the 10th- 
grade equivalent or more. 

Results show that 61.6 percent were above 
the national norms in mathematical reason- 
ing and mathematical fundamentals, and 
50.7 percent were above the national norms 
in physical and biological sciences. More 
students were above the national norms in 
physical science than in biological science 
because many city schools offer biology to 
10th grade students while the test was given 
to 9th grade students, 


THE NEED FOR SCHOLARSHIPS FOR TALENTED 
PUPILS 


A questionnaire was sent to the 707 high- 
school principals in Indiana asking the fol- 
lowing question: 

“How many students in your school qual- 
ify by the way of interest, ability, and apti- 
tude in science and mathematics to perform 
successful college work; how many do you 
estimate are unable to attend college be- 
cause of lack of financial resources?” 

The replies to this question indicated that 
there were approximately 2,000 students who 
had the interest, ability, and aptitude for 
science and mathematics but lacked the 
funds needed for higher education. 

A 44-hour comprehensive examination in 
science, mathematics, English, and social 
studies was given to all seniors wanting to 
take the examination. Of the estimated 
2.000 qualified pupils who needed aid as 
reported on the questionnaires, 703 of these 
pupils took this comprehensive examination 
and the results were sent to Yonkers, N. Y. 
where they were machine scored. 

There were 199 of the 703 pupils who 
ranked above the 90th percentile in mathe- 
matics and science based on national norms. 
The 199 pupils were then divided into 4 
categories: 

1. Twenty-seven pupils were counted in 
group I that included all pupils making. 
aboye the 90th percentile based on national 
norms in each of the 4 fields of mathe- 
matics, science, English, and social studies. 

2. Seventy-three pupils were counted in 
group II that included all pupils making 
above the 90th percentile in mathematics 
and science, and a percentile average of 
above 90 in the 4 areas tested. 

3. Ninety-nine pupils were counted in 
group III that included all pupils ranking 
above the 90th percentile in mathematics 
and science but making a percentile rating 
of 90 or lower in English and social studies, 

The committee decided to consider at this 
time any of those pupils in the group IIT 
for scholarship aid who had a percentile 
ranking of 95 or above in mathematics and 
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science. This consideration included 179 
of the 199 students. These students were 
asked concerning their ability to finance 
their higher education. Twenty-three stu- 
dents did not reply and it was assumed 
they had financial resources for attending 
college. Fourteen students stated that they 
had sufficient funds to attend a college or 
university of their own choice for 1 year. 
Twenty-five students advised the commit- 
tee that they were going into fields other 
than mathematics and science in higher 
education therefore automatically eliminat- 
ing themselves. 

A need formula was applied to the 117 
remaining and qualified pupils. This for- 
mula has been widely used throughout the 
United States to determine, first, the finan- 
cial need necessary and, second, the amount 
of financial aid required in order to guaran- 
tee 1 year of college work. 

Sixty-four students were eliminated by the 
formula, leaving 53 qualifying for aid for 
amounts from $10 to $1,200. Of the 53 quali- 
fying for financial aid, 37 already had schol- 
arships ranging from $25 to $750. 

The committee learned that the problem 
at hand was not to provide scholarships as 
only 16 are needed and can be taken care 
of but the problem concerns provision for 
financial assistance for those already having 
scholarships in order to guarantee 1 year of 
college work. 

A plan is being devised whereby the 53 
needing financial aid in order to complete 
1 year of college education may secure that 
aid providing, of course, they enroll in col- 
lege this fall and make satisfactory grades. 

The results of the study of these five areas 
have shown conclusively that the training 
and education directed to our students do 
not in any way preclude their ability to 
achieve and to meet the challenges of our 
changing world. 

The facts do show that our schools are 
very adequately meeting the needs, interests, 
and abilities of the pupils. Therefore, there 
is no basis whatsoever for unfavorable criti- 
cisms concerning Indiana’s educational sys- 
tem. The aims, the objectives, and the phi- 
losophy of our schools sharpen and challenge 
the working tools of the pupils. Since prog- 
ress is an important product, our youth 
will not mark time but will keep pace with 
all the developmental tasks that our culture 
expects of them. 


BRIEF SUMMARY OF THE FIVE AREAS 


Teacher qualifications: The records of In- 
diana’s mathematics and science teachers 
show that they are well qualified to teach 
in these subject areas. 

High-school offerings: Indiana’s high 
schools are definitely offering adequate 
mathematics and science courses to meet the 
needs of our challenging students. 

Pupil enrollment: The records show that 
Indiana's high-school seniors for 1957-58 had 
a firm and substantial background in both 
mathematics and science. 

Achievement of pupils: Results of a mathe- 
matics and science test showed that in the 
area of mathematics, the medium-grade level 
for Indiana's 9th-grade students was at the 
10th grade. A large percentage of these stu- 
dents ranked at the grade equivalent of 13 
(college level) or more. 

In the science area, the medium-grade 
level was the 9th grade, while a large per- 
centage ranked at the 10th-grade equivalent 
or more. 

The need for scholarships for talented pu- 
pils: A 44-hour comprehensive examination 
(essential high school content battery—form 
BM) was taken by 703 qualified high-school 
seniors. 

One hundred and ninety-nine or, 28.3 per- 
cent, of these 703 seniors made a percentile 
ranking, based on national norms, above 90; 
however the committee decided not to con- 
sider for scholarship, at this time, those stu- 
dents who had an average percentile ranking 
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of 94 or below in the areas of mathematics 
and science, and an average percentile rank- 
ing of 90 or below in the areas of English and 
social studies. This eliminated 20 of the 199 
students. 

By process of further elimination accord- 
ing to pupil interest, course of study pur- 
sued, and a financial need formula; only 53 
students, who were still qualified, remained. 

A plan is being devised whereby those 53 
students needing financial assistance may 
obtain this aid from private sources in In- 
diana. The committee is convinced that 
Federal assistance on this program is neither 
necessary nor desirable. 


Mr. Speaker, what did Indiana do to 
meet this need? An effective antidote 
for the crippling disease of Federal aid 
to education is being offered by the In- 
diana State Chamber of Commerce. A 
large group of leading businessmen from 
all parts of the State have joined in 
creating its own scholarship-aid pro- 
gram. This has been done through the 
establishment of a private foundation in- 
corporated by 17 members which will 
give scholarships to supplement the re- 
sources of high-school graduates who 
wish to go to college. Pupils interested 
in science and mathematics will receive 
first attention. 

In fact, the first set of scholarships 
will total 53 which immediately answers 
the need as disclosed by the study made 
under the direction of the Indiana State 
superintendent of public instruction. 

This principle proves that the tax bur- 
den that this bill would impose upon the 
people would be eliminated. By almost 
any criterion, the Indiana program 
measures up to a sounder and more logi- 
cal way to aid needy young men and 
women. First of all, it will eliminate 
perhaps as much as 30 percent loss in 
the funds that would be absorbed by 
administrative costs as provided in the 
bill that is before us. 

It is true that this program is tailored 
to meet the needs of Indiana but I repeat 
again that any State can do what In- 
diana is doing and they will be proud of 
the results. 

To bring the problem closer home, I 
checked with the 5 colleges in the Fifth 
Congressional District of Indiana and I 
received replies from all 5 presidents 
of these oustanding private colleges. 

One of these college presidents reports 
in part as follows: 

It is important that we avoid frustration 
by which we would turn our educational 
course in the direction of the material, but 
rather hold to a steady course in the total 
educational program which, I believe, has 
contributed to the strength of our Nation. 

As you may be aware, I believe that the 
educational program can be better handled 
on the State level. Already the National 
Government has undertaken many things 
which might be better handled on the local 
level, and handled more efficiently, 


Another one of these college presi- 
dents made a significant statement: 
- At our institution we need ever more 
financial support. However, it is question- 
able whether it ought to come from the Fed- 
eral Government. The genius of our Amer- 
ica is to be able to raise money to meet 
the emergencies across the land. This is an 
emergency but we believe funds ought to be 
raised from private sources. 


Still another one of these presidents 
expressed his concern at any attempt to 
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compete with the Russians by adopting 
their educational system: 

I would be greatly concerned, however, if 
we were to attempt to compete with the 
Russians by adopting their educational sys- 
tem. I expect that their system is an ef- 
fective one for a totalitarian country. Iam 
convinced, however, that if we were to em- 
phasize the sciences by undermining the 
humanities and social sciences, we would put 
our democracy in great jeopardy. It seems 
to me, therefore, that any undue amount of 
attention to encouraging people to enter the 
sciences may do more to create a problem 
for our Nation than it would do in pro- 
viding a solution. 


Another important reason that we 
should think twice before voting on this 
bill is due to the fact that we already 
have a staggering debt and a resultant 
inflationary process that is bowing the 
backs of the American taxpayers. The 
additional cost of $1 billion to the tax- 
payers could be the factor that starts 
another inflationary spiral that could 
mean financial ruin. If we really want 
to help, the loan idea might be a much 
better approach but I still do not con- 
sider it as an entirely satisfactory solu- 
tion. Several of these college presidents 
suggested that a much better approach 
would be to give tax relief to the parents 
who are sending their young people to 
college or even to high school. In fact, 
there was considerable hope in the 
thoughts of a good many people that 
the present Congress would modify the 
tax laws so as to increase the incentives 
to give. The legislation that has been 
suggested and proposed would make a 
tax reduction that would help on tuition 
costs. I understand that bills were sub- 
mitted that would propose a tax reduc- 
tion for tuition payments up to 38 per- 
cent of the tuition bill or a maximum of 
$500, whichever is greater. It would 
seem that this kind of legislation would 
be much more consistent with the Ameri- 
can tradition than the regimented type 
of proposal offered in the bill that is 
before us today. It would give immedi- 
ate financial help to parents who are 
hardest pressed in paying college bills 
and it would encourage an advance in 
tuition that would more nearly cover the 
cost of the educational program. We 
need assistance in many other ways than 
finances. The young people need and 
want guidance and I feel confident that 
they hunger for some of the old-fash- 
ioned principles of hard work, frugality, 
and a determination toward accomplish- 
ment by exercise of their own abilities, 
They need to be taught the American 
way of life and not the Communist Rus- 
sian method. 

Abraham Lincoln never went to col- 
lege but he wrote the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress which hangs on a wall in Oxford 
University as an example of pure and 
perfect English. Lincoln even studied 
Euclid and probably knew more mathe- 
matics than many college graduates. 
Why did he do all of this? It was for 
the purpose of intellectual development 
and intellectual development must be 
the aim and objective of our American 
educational system. 

Edison was reported to have said that 
it was not inspiration but perspiration 
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that made it possible for him to make so 
many remarkable scientific discoveries. 

We do not need to copy the Commu- 
nist philosophy of regimentation and 
concentration of authority in the Fed- 
eral Government. We must learn self- 
sufficiency and self-reliance and have a 
faith and belief in God instead of bowing 
meekly before an all powerful Federal 
Government. Let us stop Federal aid to 
education now before it is too late. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Petty]. 

Mr, PELLY. Mr. Chairman, scholar- 
Ships, to my way of thinking, are the 
least objectionable form of Federal aid 
to education and certainly no one can 
quarrel with the objectives of this 
so-called scholarship bill. Yet, as I will 
explain, I felt impelled to vote against 
the rule and, in turn, intend to vote 
against the bill. 

This is because I am deeply concerned 
at the extent of present nonessential 
Federal spending. I am fearful of run- 
away inflation, and I think the time has 
come when we must call a halt to new 
spending programs. 

Mr. Chairman, there are certain eco- 
nomic fluctuations in values which offset 
the loss of the purchasing power of the 
dollar through inflation. For example, 
the cost of homes rises to some extent 
and so do commodity prices. But there 
is no means of absolute protection 
against this financial disease called in- 
flation even for the rich. In the case 
of the workingman and the retired pen- 
sioner and low-fixed-income groups, the 
result of inflation is tragic. 

We have had limited inflation. How- 
ever—and I hate to say this—I greatly 
fear, Mr. Chairman, we are headed into 
accelerated inflation on a scale hereto- 
fore unknown in America, and the sad 
part about this situation is we are de- 
liberately speeding up this inflationary 
process by increased Federal spending 
and by embarking on new programs, 
meritorious though they may be, but 
ones involving vast expenditures. 

We have seen the buying power of 
savings and life insurance during the 
last 20 years cut in half. We have seen 
the accumulated thrift and provision for 
retirement of those on pensions reduced 
to a level of 50 percent of their original 
value. Wages have gone up, but never 
have kept pace with the decreased buy- 
ing power, and this has not been pleas- 
ant, but it was partly a result of war 
and world conditions and to a large ex- 
tent inevitable. Since Korea, also, the 
Federal budget was within reasonable 
balance. High taxation siphoned off 
public income and the Government was 
on a more or less pay-as-you-go basis. 
Taxation was limited, in other words. 

Then Sputnik I went into orbit, and 
political if not public hysteria set in. 
As usual, money and more money was 
the politicians’ answer to all problems. 
So now we face a Federal deficit of 
12 to 18 billion dollars next year, and 
where Government spending will go after 
that, no one can foretell except that the 
direction is up and up and up. 

What does that mean? Well, for one 
thing, in my opinion, it means all-out 
inflation, It means if you own cor- 
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porate stocks in firms where manage- 
ment can raise its prices to adjust for 
inflation, there will be increased profits. 
The wealthy will get more dividends— 
maybe no more buying power, but more 
dollars; probably less buying power, but 
it will be different for laborers, pen- 
sioners, and those on fixed incomes. 
The property owner can raise rents and 
adjust to inflation. The farmer can 
raise prices to offset to some degree his 
increased expense. But no one will 
gain, and the working men and women 
and low-fixed-income groups will be the 
real sufferers. Under existing condi- 
tions, I am fearful as never before as to 
impending inflation. Consumers’ buy- 
ing power is in danger. That threat is 
a threat to every American. 

In February, Congress recognized the 
increase in Federal spending for de- 
fense and other programs and increased 
by $5 billion the public debt limit. I 
voted for that increase because in the 
debt management it would allow for 
flexibility and give the Secretary of the 
Treasury a means of obtaining lower 
interest rates on Government borrowing 
and thus result in economy. 

But yesterday, Mr. Chairman, I could 
not bring myself to support another in- 
crease in the debt limit. I was one of 
the 108 “nays” opposing passage of H. R. 
13580 to raise the limit from $275 billion 
to $285 billion and in addition a tempo- 
rary $3 billion increase to $288 billion 
through June 30, 1960. 

I know the Federal revenue is down 
from the $72 billion to an estimated $69 
billion. 

But to me the answer lies not in in- 
creasing the inflationary spiral but 
rather in eliminating some of the causes 
and voting down many unnecessary pro- 
posed new spending programs. Holding 
the line on the public debt would force 
the executive branch into an allocation 
and economy program on measures 
heretofore approved—would force spend- 
ing slowdowns and eliminations by keep- 
ing the debt ceiling as it is. 

Frankly, I see no alternative in com- 
bating inflation except by making it 
unlawful for the Federal Government to 
spend more. 

The other day a $2 billion community 
facilities bill was before us. I voted 
against it. Similar measures of one 
kind or another, but all entailing more 
and more spending are in the Rules 
Committee or on the way. 

I shall vote against these other 
measures—and indeed many of them, 
like this scholarship bill, have meri- 
torious intentions. But in all con- 
science, weighing their virtues against 
the deadly sin of larceny by process of 
inflation, I am left with no other course. 

When the Congress adjourns I shall 
report this “no” vote to my constituents. 
I shall speak frankly. I shall say elect 
another in my place if you think me 
wrong. But I know what is right. The 
easy way today is to vote “aye” on this 
education bill. 

But as for me, as I shall state to the 
people I represent, I have opposed an 
increase in the public debt and to justify 
that vote I had to likewise vote against 
the authorization of vast new programs 
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which in turn would increase that public 
debt. I intend to be consistent. 

I am voting today not against educa- 
tion as such, or scholarships to develop 
more scientists, if it will accomplish 
that, which I doubt. Rather my vote is 
against runaway inflation, wage and 
savings shrinkage, and fiscal irresponsi- 
bility. 

I am doing what I think is proper, and 
if and when other billion dollar new 
spending programs comes to the floor in 
these last days of this Congress, I shall 
vote against them, With ensuing bills 
with a total, as I understand, of more 
than $6 billion, I shall do the same if 
they are considered here during this 
session. 

That decision, and the decision on this 
$1 billion scholarship bill which we-are 
now considering, was made when I voted 
against the debt limit. Again let me 
say, I do not treat the needs of educa- 
tion lightly, but the horror of runaway 
inflation is far more serious. So I am 
going to stand firmly and try desperately 
to protect the wages and income of the 
poor and needy and stave off national 
inflation and public ruin. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize the President 
has his economists and inflation is not 
a new problem. But it may well be a 
more serious problem of its kind than at 
any time in the history of this Nation. 
I believe itis. I would hope that George 
Meany, president of the AFL-CIO and 
President Al Hays of the machinists 
union, and other able top representa- 
tives of the organized workers of 
America, would be asked to join with 
leaders of business such as the heads of 
the steel firms which just put into effect 
another price increase. Government 
alone cannot take the responsibility of 
curbing or solving inflation. 

Congress gets plenty of advice as to 
how to spend moneys and establish and 
expand Government services; it is time 
for those same advisers to accept part 
of the responsibility of charting finan- 
cial courses in line with defense needs 
and sound Federal finances. A sugges- 
tion of restraint in making demands is 
not enough. Government, labor, and 
business leaders must sit down and sug- 
gest what services and spending are 
essential and how we can fund our ex- 
penditures within the framework of rea- 
sonable taxation and maintenance of 
sound dollars in the paychecks of Amer- 
ican working men and women. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from South 
Dakota (Mr. McGovern]. 

IMPROVED EDUCATION—A WISE INVESTMENT 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Chairman, one 
of the most fortunate experiences that 
I have enjoyed in my first term as a 
Member of the 85th Congress has been 
my work under the leadership of the Edu- 
cation Subcommittee chairman, Con- 
gressman CARL ELLIOTT, of Alabama. His 
patience, his kindness, and his thorough- 
ness in the conduct of hearings and 
committee investigations have been an 
inspiration to all of us. I am pleased to 
follow his leadership on the important 
legislation before us today. 
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The great world historian, H. G. Wells, 
once observed: 


Human history becomes more and more a 
race between education and catastrophe. 


This statement was made many years 
ago, but it speaks with even more com- 
pelling force to our own day. The chal- 
lenge that confronts the schools of Amer- 
ica today is far greater than the Russian 
sputnik. We are confronted by a world 
in ferment—a world convulsed by vast 
social and political revolutions which our 
young people must learn to understand. 
We are also living in an age of swiftly 
moving technological change. 

The challenge that we face is a total 
one—a challenge in the fields of politics, 
economies, morality, science, and the 
arts. 

It is regrettable that the launching of 
the Russian satellite led many of us to 
believe that a crash program in the pro- 
duction of American scientists was our 
most urgent educational task. 

My own view is that we do need more 
and better scientists, but we also des- 
perately need more and better teachers, 
economists, journalists, clergymen, and, 
yes, politicians—in short, a better edu- 
cated American citizenry. 

As we reach out for the goal of a better 
educated people, we ought to concentrate 
our efforts on the most urgent aspects of 
the educational problem. 

GOOD TEACHING THE HEART OF GOOD EDUCATION 


It has always seemed to me that the 
heart of good education is the good 
teacher. 

I was one of those who worked hard 
for the ill-fated school construction bill 
a year ago, but new classroom construc- 
tion is not the most fundamental need of 
American education. Our most pressing 
need is for better trained students and 
teachers. 

If I had to make a choice between 
sending my children to a_ beautiful 
school building staffed by poor, under- 
paid teachers or sending them to a 
shabby school that had superior, ade- 
quately paid teachers, I would quickly 
choose the latter course. 

The great virtue of the legislation be- 
fore us is that it seeks to elevate the 
quality of American education. It seeks 
better teaching and better scholarship 
on the part of our students. 

SUMMARY OF HIGHLIGHTS OF BILL 


It attempts these objectives by the 
following methods: 

First. Establishing a limited program 
of Federal scholarships. 

Second. Establishing loan programs 
for students at institutions of higher 
learning. 

Third. Providing grants to States for 
strengthening science, mathematics, and 
modern foreign language instruction in 
public schools. 

Fourth. Establishing language insti- 
tutes and area centers to expand and 
improve the teaching of languages. 

Fifth. Assisting in the expansion of 
graduate education. 

Sixth. Assisting in the improving of 
guidance, counseling, and testing pro- 
grams. 

Seventh. Providing for research and 
experimentation in the use of television, 
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radio, motion pictures, and related 
mediums for educational purposes. 

Eighth. Improving statistical services 
of State educational agencies. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to make one 
point perfectly clear. This bill prohibits 
Federal control of education. It simply 
provides that the Federal Government 
has a responsibility to share with our 
local and State communities in the ex- 
pansion and improvement of educational 
standards. 

I should like to devote the balance of 
my remarks this afternoon to title VI of 
the bill which seeks to expand and 
strengthen graduate education. 

TITLE VI—GRADUATE EDUCATION 


Title VI would provide for the award 
of graduate fellowships to individuals 
selected by colleges and universities who, 
as part of the institution’s program for 
expanding graduate education, would 
work toward the doctorate degree with 
the purpose of making a career in col- 
lege teaching. The purpose of the pro- 
gram which this title would authorize 
would be to increase the number of 
fully qualified college faculty members. 

I can speak of the need for such assist- 
ance in terms of intimate personal 
knowledge of the problem. The known 
facts as to our pressing needs for college 
teachers, however, speak eloquently for 
themselves. Our colleges and universi- 
ties must, in the next few years, expand 
to accommodate students far beyond 
their present numbers. They will re- 
quire, therefore, greatly increased num- 
bers of faculty. 

Conservative estimates indicate that 
between 15,000 and 22,000 new college 
teachers must be recruited annually dur- 
ing the next decade. The problem in- 
volved can best be understood when we 
realize that the doctoral degree repre- 
sents the desirable and standard prepa- 
ration for teaching in college. Today 
there are only some 163 institutions out 
of a national total of 1,856 that confer 
earned doctoral degrees. Each year, 
about 9,000 persons receive the doctoral 
degree, of which only about 5,000 enter 
college teaching as a career. Some of 
these 5,000 have already been teaching 
in colleges while working for the degree. 

The above analysis places the problem 
we face in perspective. There are only 
two alternatives open to higher educa- 
tion in this situation—expand graduate 
education to produce more fully-quali- 
fied faculty members or face a further 
and sharp decline in the quality of high- 
er education. 

I use the term “further decline” ad- 
visedly, because the decline in quality 
has already commenced. In 1953-54, 40 
percent of all college teachers held the 
doctoral degree, but in this same year 
only 31 percent of the new college teach- 
ers had such degrees. By 1957 the latter 
figure had dropped to 23 percent. This 
represents a serious loss indeed. 

This deterioration in preparation is 
felt most severely in the flelds of science, 
mathematics, and engineering. In these 
disciplines, the percentages of new full- 
time college teachers with the doctorate 
declined in 3 years by 40 percent and 30 
percent, respectively, 
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Also, the number of well-trained per- 
sons who are potential college teachers is 
eroded away and drained off into other 
fields of work. The shrinkage is worse 
in some fields than in others. In chem- 
istry about 3 of every 4 persons holding 
the doctorate enter noneducational oc- 
cupations, in engineering it is 3 out of 4, 
and in physics 3 out of 5. Industry, 
which prizes the fine talent assembled in 
our colleges and universities, is able to 
offer higher salaries than the colleges 
can pay, and therefore it skims much of 
the cream of academic scholarship, tak- 
ing not only the promising young schol- 
ars but their professors as well. 

Many of the graduate schools have 
few students because the schools do not 
have the resources to instruct larger 
numbers. Graduate education is costly. 
It requires extensive and costly library 
and laboratory facilities. The direction 
of graduate students is largely on an 
individual basis, which means that the 
ratio of teachers to students is neces- 
sarily high. Moreover, many graduate 
students have families for whom living 
accommodations must be made avail- 
able. This heavy cost limits the number 
of universities that can offer accept- 
able opportunities for graduate study. 

Consequently, today there are only 
some 163 institutions out of a national 
total of 1,856 that confer doctoral de- 
grees based on graduate instruction. 
Sixty-nine of these are under public 
control and 94 are under private control. 
In the year 1955-56, 60 institutions each 
conferred fewer than 10 doctoral de- 
grees, and 103 conferred 10 or more. 
Only a few—27, to be exact—awarded 
more than 100 such degrees. It appears, 
therefore, that a considerable potential 
exists for increasing the output of our 
graduate schools. The provisions of this 
title offer an effective means by which 
this may be accomplished. It is an im- 
portant, integral part of this well-con- 
ceived bill. It is in the national inter- 
est for us to enact it. 

Mr. Chairman, some time ago I set 
forth some of my views on education in a 
newsletter to my South Dakota constit- 
uents. The editor of the South Dakota 
Education Association Journal saw fit to 
include my newsletter in the Journal of 
April 1958. I include the newsletter at 
this point in the RECORD: 

THE PROBLEM As I SEE Ir 
(By Congressman GEORGE McGovern) 

Since the earliest days on the American 
frontier, education has been dear to the 
hearts of the American people. Within 6 
years of the landing of the Puritans at 
Massachusetts Bay, Harvard University 
opened its doors. As the line of settlement 
moved westward, the settlers were quick to 
establish schools and colleges. Believing 
that religion and education were the twin 
foundations of good government, they were 
willing to make whatever sacrifice was nec- 
essary to build good schools and churches, 

EDUCATION AND THE AMERICAN TRADITION 

As early as 1785, the American Govern- 
ment provided for the ceding of the 16th 
section of every township in the public 
domain for educational p . Two 
years later, the Northwest Ordnance of 1787 
stated: “Religion, morality, and knowledge 
being necessary to good government and the 
happiness of mankind, schools and the 
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means of education shall forever be encour- 
aged.” 

The founding fathers agreed on the need 
for national support of the schools. In his 
first message to Congress, Washington said: 
“There is nothing more deserving your pa- 
tronage than the promotion of science and 
literature.” Alexander Hamilton, the bril- 
liant first Secretary of the Treasury, de- 
clared that “Whatever. concerns the general 
interests of learning * * * are within the 
sphere of the national councils, as far as 
regards an application of money.” Said 
Thomas Jefferson: “I think by far the most 
important bill in our whole code is that for 
the diffusion of knowledge among the peo- 
ple.” 


UNITED STATES SCHOOLS ON TRIAL TODAY 


Jefferson and his colleagues knew that 
democracy could not succeed unless the peo- 
ple were educated. Today, the complex de- 
mands of our fast-shrinking globe have 
placed vast new responsibilities on the 
teachers, students, and classrooms of Amer- 
ica. Russian missile developments have led 
many people to believe that United States 
schools must point their efforts to science 
and mathematics. My own view is that we 
do need better science education, but we 
also need to strengthen our entire academic 
program across the board. We need to 
learn our history lessons better, improve 
our use of languages and our understand- 
ing of human relations. It is fine to talk 
about accelerating science, but if we are to 
live with these awesome creations of science, 
we must accelerate our understanding of 
those social, political, and moral forces that 
will determine whether science is a blessing 
or the means of our destruction. 


FEDERAL ASSISTANCE TO EDUCATION 


With our school population expanding at 
an unbelievable rate at the same time that 
the cost of operation is mounting steadily, 
school. districts in all parts of the Nation 
are discovering that the traditional prop- 
erty tax base is simply not adequate to cover 
the cost of education. 

In South Dakota, many school districts 
have reached the maximum mil levy allowed 
by law and are still incapable of supporting 
adequate teacher salaries and necessary 
school equipment and facilities. As the 
owner of a modest house in my hometown, 
I can verify from personal experience the 
heavy property tax load which my fellow 
South Dakotans are already carrying. I do 
not see how we can support needed school 
expansion purely by further increases in the 
local tax loads. 

It is the income tax that reflects the in- 
creased national income of the American 
people, but this source of revenue has been 
largely taken by the Federal Government. 
That is why many people have come to feel 
that the Federal Government should return 
a portion of the income tax collections to 
the States for educational purposes, 


SCHOOL AID BILL 


I am joining my colleagues on the House 
Education and Labor Committee in support 
of a Federal assistance program for educa- 
tion. Such a program has been urged by 
President Eisenhower, Vice President Nixon, 
and former President Truman. Program 
supporters are determined, however, that it 
must carry careful safeguards to prevent the 
Federal Government from interfering with 
local school direction, 

I am ready to introduce legislation specifi- 
cally drafted to provide modest Federal edu- 
cational grants to the States with no strings 
attached. The money would be apportioned 
to State education departments on a popu- 
lation basis, then disbursed to local school 
districts for use under local school board 
direction. My bill also calls for college 
scholarships and loans to worthy students, 
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I welcome your suggestions and questions 
on this vital subject of education. 


THE LATE SENATOR TAFT SUPPORTED FEDERAL 
SUPPORT FOR EDUCATION 


Mr. Chairman, the late Senator Taft 
led the fight for Federal assistance to 
the schools 10 years ago. The Senator 
lost that fight, but his remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 24, 
1948, are cogent yet today. I include at 
this point excerpts from Senator Taft's 
floor remarks: 

ROBERT Tarr ON EDUCATION, Marcu 24, 1948 


Four years ago, I opposed the bill on this 
subject; but in the course of that debate it 
became so apparent that many children in 
the United States were left without educa- 
tion, and then it became apparent upon fur- 
ther study, that that was not the fault, nec- 
essarily, of the States where they lived, but 
rather the financial abilities of the States, 
that I could see no way of meeting the con- 
dition which now exists regarding illiteracy 
in the United States and lack of education 
im the United States without some Federal 
assistance, particularly for those States 
which today are considerably below the aver- 
age wealth of the United States (p. 3438). 

I do not think I can exaggerate the neces- 
sity of education, Primary education lies at 
the basis of all forms of republican govern- 
ment. A government depending on the 
making of decisions by the people and de- 
pending on their intelligence can exist only 
if the people have some ability to under- 
stand the problems of government which are 
presented to them. Unless there is a satis- 
factory educational basis, there cannot pos- 
sibly be hope for success in any democratic 
form of government where the people are 
expected to rule and to decide the questions 
which are placed before them (p, 3439). 

Fundamentally, Mr. President, I think we 
have a tremendous obligation to provide 
equality of opportunity to the children of 
the United States. * * * No child can have 
equality of opportunity, in my opinion, un- 
less to start with he has a basic minimum 
education (p. 3439). 

I have drawn always a strong distinction 
between the Federal Government interfer- 
ing to regulate the people of the States to 
take over the business of State and local 
governments and extending its power that 
way, and the Federal Government assisting 
the States. * * * I have not been able to 
find that the Congress of the United States, 
when appealed to on a major question, is 
prepared to refuse to act. If we should have 
unemployment to the extent that relief is 
required, and people should come here ask- 
ing for aid, we could not refuse them. It 
may be constitutional, but it is not prac- 
tical, when people say, “Here is a health 
situation beyond the power of our locality,” 
to reply, “That is not our field. You do it.” 
It might be possible to make a logical argu- 
ment in that connection. I tried to make 
such an argument, for a while, when I first 
came to the Senate. It appealed to no one. 
The people were not satisfied. They said, 
“You have the money; you can help. You 
cannot stand behind the Constitution and 
say you are not going to do it. You must 
do it” (p. 3441). 

In matters affecting the necessities of 
life—and I should like to confine it so far 
as possible to the necessities of life; namely, 
to relief, to education, to health, and to 
housing—I do not believe the Federal Gov- 
ernment can say it has no interest, and say 
to the people, “Go your way and do the best 
you can.” I do not believe we should do 
that. Because of the way wealth is distrib- 
uted in the United States I think we have a 
responsibility to see if we cannot eliminate 
hardship, poverty, and inequality of oppor- 
tunity, to the best of our ability. I do not 
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believe we are able to do it without a Federal 
aid system (p. 3441). 

It is popular to provide for public 
works. * * * Public works are nice things; 
we can see them. But when it comes down 
to the basic necessities of life and the basic 
elements of human welfare and human 
progress, there is nothing more important 
than education. It does not have the glam- 
our that other things have, but it seems to 
me we must go forward in the field of edu- 
cation for our people and I know of no way 
of going forward in that field to any sub- 
stantial degree without providing some Fed- 
eral financial assistance (p. 3466). 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. BALDWIN]. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr, Chairman, I rise 
in support of H. R. 13247. I believe this 
bill is meritorious and needed. In addi- 
tion to the scholarship program provided 
for by this measure, this bill provides 
grants to the States to assist over a peri- 
od of 4 fiscal years in establishing and 
maintaining a 2-part program for 
strengthening science, mathematics, and 
modern foreign language instruction in 
public schools. These grants amount to 
$65 million per year. Through this as- 
sistance, many smaller schools will be 
able to provide adequate training in 
these important fields, although these 
smaller schools, in many cases, have not 
been able to do so up until this time. It 
is my feeling that students should have 
this training made available to them, 
whether they attend large or small 
schools, and whether they live in wealthy 
school districts or in poor school dis- 
tricts. I urge the adoption of H. R. 
13247. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. HYDE]. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, the need 
for much of what is in this defense edu- 
cation bill is a tragic commentary on the 
people of this country and our educa- 
tional administratién. If the bill is 
properly amended, I shall feel obliged to 
vote for it because of the educational 
neglects in our country. 

I say the need for much of this is 
tragic. It is tragic because it represents 
lack of responsibility on the State and 
local level. It represents lack of respon- 
sibility on the part of those engaged in 
private enterprise. It represents poor 
judgment and administration on the 
part of some educators. 

But, Mr. Chairman, it is more tragic 
because it, together with other legisla- 
tion, reflects a concept of Government in 
this country that is growing at an alarm- 
ing rate. Do the people of this country 
and their representatives really believe 
that the freedom we enjoy is merely the 
result of our noble character and love of 
freedom? I insist that our freedom is 
the result of our form of government. 
Part of that form, which we have more 
by good fortune than good management, 
is the system of sovereign States under a 
Federal Government of limited powers. 
The growing tendency of our people to 
rely on the Federal Treasury, the atti- 
tudes of our politicians and our courts 
is destroying this part of our form of 
government. As one authority recently 
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put it, we are ignoring the “grand de- 
sign” of our Constitution. 

This destruction is, of course, the very 
purpose of the Democrat-Socialists—Eu- 
ropean variety—whose political leader- 
ship is very strong in many large and 
influential organizations. It is their 
purpose because they know that social- 
ism cannot function under a system of 
sovereign states organized under a ng- 
tional government of limited powers. 

Why do I dwell on this subject during 
debate on the bill providing funds for 
education? If it is not obvious, may I 
say it is in the rather forlorn hope that 
we can keep this a 4-year program; that 
we may in some small measure re- 
awaken ourselves to the necessity for 
assuming responsibility through local 
and private initiative if we are going to 
preserve our grand system which has 
given us the freedom we enjoy. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. GAVIN]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I voted 
against the rule; I am going to vote 
against the bill. I do not think that Fed- 
eral aid should be any part of our educa- 
tional system. I do not want the Gov- 
ernment interfering with an educational 
system that has turned in a magnificent 
performance over the past 100 years. 

Yesterday I could get but half a min- 
ute, so I am reiterating what I said pre- 
viously of these Federal aid to education 
programs. 

I am opposed to the Federal Govern- 
ment’s intervening in any part of our 
educational system, and the Members 
will change their opinions and thinking 
when the Government goes into their re- 
spective areas to tell them what do do, 
pices to do it, when to do it, and what to 

o. 

Local responsibility and local self-gov- 
ernment are the keystones of our Ameri- 
can way of life. Federal aid is always 
accompanied by a greater or lesser de- 
gree of Federal control. It is the opening 
wedge toward having the directors in 
Washington tell the local school boards, 
superintendents, principals, and teach- 
ers what they can do and what they can- 
not do. 

I believe that the citizens in every 
community should take a good hard look 
and interest themselves in their local 
school systems. 

There are, it is true, as I have already 
stated, many problems to solve; however, 
these school problems can best be solved 
at local and State levels and not by this 
program or any other program of Fed- 
eral aid to our educational system. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. I yield. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I know of no one 
on the floor of the House more deeply 
interested in national defense than the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania now ad- 
dressing us. Can he tell us if there is any 
place in this bill where he finds that 
national defense will be helped by this 
program? 

Mr. GAVIN. Not to my knowledge, I 
may say to my very able colleague from 
New York. 
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A large part of the problem we have 
today is one of self-discipline on the part 
of the Government and on the part of 
the American people themselves. The 
Government within the executive 
branch must make a constant effort to 
curtail and eliminate non-essential ex- 
penditures. Now I want to call to the 
attention of the Committee and of the 
gentleman from West Virginia: That 
it is special groups who are responsible 
for the push behind these Federal aid 
programs, rather than popular demand 
from back home. You have not been 
hearing from the folks back home rela- 
tive to these scholarship programs. You 
have been hearing from the special inter- 
ests. 

I want to call to the attention of the 
House, that Federal aid programs such 
as we are considering today are based 
on the fallacy that Uncle Sam is every- 
body’s rich uncle—and this I have stated 
to the House many times—whose pockets 
are seemingly inexhaustible; and that 
when you secure Federal aid, regardless 
of what it may be for, you are receiving 
something for nothing. 

Why fool ourselves? We all pay the 
bill. The truth is that all his nephews 
and nieces support Uncle Sam, who over 
the past 25 years has run up the biggest 
debt in all our history, approximately 
$275 billion that must be paid—if it is 
ever paid—by the American people earn- 
ing the money to pay the taxes to retire 
the debt. What a legacy to leave to fu- 
ture generations. 

If we paid it off—as I have stated on 
other occasions before the House—at the 
rate of $3 billion a year, it would take 
90 to 100 years to pay the debt. 

And just this week we increased the 
debt limitation to $288 billion and we 
are facing in fiscal year 1959 a deficit of 
approximately $10 to $12 billion. The 
trouble is that Uncle Sam has been 
spending our money and in effect we 
have signed the notes for the hundreds of 
billions of dollars he owes. The surest 
way to increase his debts and add to this 
gigantic debt is to embark on a new 
program of Federal aid for educational 
purposes. 

Regardless of the debt, I am opposed 
to the Federal Government getting into 
any part of our educational system. 

The great American public wakened 
to the fact that the only way to get 
relief from the taxes that burden our 
Nation is to curb our spending for pro- 
grams that can be better handled by 
municipalities and the respective States. 
Every Member of this House knows that 
it would be better to leave our educa- 
tional programs in the hands of the mu- 
nicipalities, counties, and States. 

Every dollar spent on Federal aid pro- 
grams will come, sooner or later, from 
the pockets of the American taxpayers 
whether it is under the supervision of the 
Federal or the State Government. As 
for me, I would rather have the States 
handling any and all educational pro- 
grams. 

Now I might point out to the House, 
as in the case of every other Federal aid 
program, many of these dollars will be 
skimmed off the top to pay more Federal 
Officials to distribute the payments, to 
administer the program, to think up 
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more rules and regulations which may 
well result in more delay and redtape. 

It is the habit of Federal supervisors to 
make dollars shrink instead of stretch, 
and if there is ever a necessity for 
stretching dollars, it exists now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ROOSEVELT]. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
shall confine my remarks to title 5 of 
this bill, the language development sec- 
tion. In all conscience there is probably 
no section of the bill which would be en- 
titled to more universal support than this 
section. 

Perhaps, to make it dramatic, I believe 
that I could at this moment ask the ques- 
tion whether there is a single Member 
of the House present at this time who 
would feel that he was qualified to act 
as an interpreter for the President of 
the United States at a summit meeting 
to be held with Mr. Khrushchev. I do 
not think there is anybody here who 
speaks Russian fluently enough to qual- 
ify, although I am told there is possibly 
one Member who does. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the important 
thing to point out is that this is not any- 
thing unusual. We are simply a repre- 
sentative body of the people of America 
who for many years did not feel the ne- 
cessity of studying foreign languages. 
Today, of course, the situation is entirely 
different. We have voted for foreign 
programs, including national defense 
programs, where we have set up bases in 
foreign countries. In order to have them 
properly function, we should have both 
men and women who are able to speak 
the language of that area. We are also 
going through a development in the 
world’s history where, as in Africa or 
in Asia or in India, nations are arising 
that speak languagés which were never 
heard of in previous times. Therefore, 
this bill appropriates the almost very 
negligible amount of $4.5 million to bas- 
ically encourage the beginning of insti- 
tutes and language centers where these 
languages may be studied, where quali- 
fied teachers may be trained in order to 
make sure that the languages are prop- 
erly taught in this country. 

The need for improved programs of 
foreign language training is apparent 
when we look at the present responsi- 
bilities the Nation is facing. About 3 
million Americans are listed as living, 
traveling, or working overseas, Few 
Americans available for overseas assign- 
ments have had any foreign language 
training. On the basis of the latest 
available data, less than 15 percent of 
the public high-school population was 
studying any foreign language. It is es- 
timated that no more than 15 percent of 
the 3 million students in our colleges are 
studying any modern foreign language. 
Most Americans who have been studying 
a foreign language start too late and stop 
too soon to become proficient in the use 
of the language. 

America can scarcely afford to let this 
situation continue. The U. S. S. R. is 
moving ahead rapidly in language in- 
struction, and its emissaries to foreign 
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nations are able to speak the languages 
of those nations. This is a marked con- 
trast with the competence of most 
Americans in similar situations. 

Mr. Chairman, there are a number of 
foreign languages that are spoken to- 
day by millions of people, such as Arabic, 
Chinese, Hindi, Persian, Indonesian, and 
Swahili, yet these languages are taught 
in only a very few centers in the United 
States. Today there are probably not 
more than 25 institutions of higher edu- 
cation in the Nation that are suitable 
for the establishment of either foreign 
language institutes or foreign language 
area studies centers. 

Language instruction in our schools 
and colleges is so badly neglected that 
we do not even have enough people who 
are proficient in French, Spanish, and 
German to meet the requirements of our 
international affairs. Recently the De- 
partment of State found that only 25 
percent of their incoming foreign service 
officers had a working knowledge of any 
foreign language. There is a need to 
extend the length of language study se- 
quences in both the schools and colleges 
to insure that serious students of a lan- 
guage achieve a reasonably proficient 
speaking knowledge. 

If we are to establish the most effect- 
ive working relationships with foreign 
nations, our representatives must be able 
to speak to them in their own language. 
We are often subject to serious mis- 
understandings, and sometimes to out- 
righ’ deception, when we find it neces- 
sary to use interpreters in our dealings 
with foreign peoples. Often we are re- 
sented as if we were a Colonial power 
by the people of a Nation when we force 
them to speak to us in our language be- 
cause we do not know theirs. The Rus- 
sians know this and are putting tre- 
mendous emphasis upon foreign lan- 
guage proficiency for their nationals 
who are likely to have working rela- 
tionships with foreign nationals either 
abroad or in Russia. 

The Russians require all students in 
their 10-year schools to study a foreign 
language for 6 years. They have special 
language schools, as well, in which in- 
struction in the upper grades is con- 
ducted entirely in a foreign language. 
Forty percent of the students in Russian 
secondary schools and 60 percent of 
Russian university students study Eng- 
lish. Language in Russia is recognized 
as an important tool in foreign policy. 

Foreign language competence is now 
a matter of high priority in the national 
interest. The Federal Government has a 
legitimate interest in stimulating ac- 
tivity to meet this critical national need. 
The Federal participation proposed in 
this bill is on an extremely modest scale, 
but it could provide concrete leadership 
and evident interest on the part of the 
Federal Government. 

Only 1.4 percent of the 1957 college 
graduates who were qualified to teach 
majored in a foreign language. This 
was the lowest percent of 1957 college 
graduates in any major field of study. 
A large percentage of our foreign-lan- 
guage teachers are part-time teachers 
of a language and have only a minor or 
less preparation in the language they 
teach. 
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The language and area study centers 
for the study of languages rarely if ever 
taught in this country, and for the 
preparation of teachers and others who 
will use these languages in the public 
service, are of particular importance. 
The fast-moving events of the last few 
years have dramatically—often, for us, 
tragically—revealed the emergence of 
the peoples of Africa and Asia into the 
centers of world power. Yet for the 
most part we know nothing of their 
languages and all too little of their 
cultures. 

Our Government is already spending 
large sums of money in trying to do in 
its own installations those things in the 
field of languages and area studies 
which can only be done in our schools 
and colleges. This title of the bill is a 
step toward getting the Federal Govern- 
ment out of such operations and return- 
ing the job to the schools and colleges 
where it can best be done. 

As important as anything else, into 
these countries we want to send Ameri- 
cans who are going to win good will for 
democracy and freedom, where they will 
have a knowledge of the people, where 
they will have knowledge of the back- 
ground of those areas. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that if there 
is nothing else in this bill of great value, 
certainly this title 5, the language de- 
velopment section, deserves the com- 
plete support of each and every one of 
us here today in our national defense 
effort and in the effort to bring freedom 
to the world. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, ROOSEVELT. I am glad to yield 
to my distinguished colleague. 

Mr. WALTER. What arrangements 
have been made for the teaching of 
these languages that are not ordinarily 
taught? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. The bill makes 
provision, if the gentleman will refer to 
it beginning at page 32, for the imple- 
mentation of language institutes in 
higher educational institutions where 
these languages will, by the help of the 
Commissioner of Education, be devel- 
oped under the national needs of the 
country. In other words, the Commis- 
sioner of Education will give that in- 
formation to these institutes throughout 
the country, or institutions, which will 
be capable of developing this program. 

Mr. WALTER. What assurances are 
there that any institution will under- 
take to change its curriculum? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Of course, there 
are no assurances, and if actually no 
one came forward the Commissioner 
would not disburse the $4.5 million which 
is here authorized. But if the Commis- 
sioner is successful in pointing out to 
these institutions the need of the coun- 
try, I am sure that we have in this 
country already educational institutions 
which will rise to meet the needs of the 
country. There are in existence now 
organizations of qualified people, both 
teachers and others, who stand ready to 
help the Commissioner. 

I think the distinguished gentleman 
knows full well that the Department of 
State itself since 1954 has had to elimi- 
nate the provision that if you want to 
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take an examination for the Foreign 
Service you had to be able to speak at 
least one foreign language. That has 
had to be wiped out because they could 
not get qualified candidates. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. CURTIS]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I testified before this committee at 
some length suggesting areas where edu- 
cation could be helped, in my opinion. 
I discussed various ways how I thought 
it could ke helped through income-tax 
credits, through loan funds, through re- 
view of the military impact on our edu- 
cational system with proper areas for 
reform. This bill hardly meets these 
suggestions. It has a couple of elements 
that I think are desirable, but unless it 
is modified and amended in a radical 
way I shall oppose it. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Utah 
(Mr. Drxon]. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, let us 
proceed first to this question, Wherein 
will the bill aid national defense? I would 
like to say in the first place that the 
soldiers of today and of the future are 
not the musket-carrying variety. They 
are the soldiers of the slide rule. These 
soldiers can be produced only in our col- 
leges. Therein is where this bill provides 
for national defense, 

This bill helps equip scientific labora- 
tories in the high school. We desperately 
need better equipped labs; we all know 
that. This bill gives scholarships to the 
soldiers of the slide rule. 

Half of the brightest students cannot 
even attend college right now. Only 66 
percent of the brightest 2 percent of our 
youth are in college. For every 25 of 
the brightest high-school graduates there 
is only one who ever gets to a doctor of 
philosophy degree. We are not going to 
win this race for scientific supremacy at 
that rate. I am surprised that the dra- 
matic lesson of the sputnik has not sunk 
more deeply into our systems with regard 
to where this bill will help our defense 
activities. 

Now let us go to the section on modern 
languages. You know our difficulty 
there. We do not know the languages of 
foreign peoples. They think we are 
apart from them. They do not think we 
are one of them partly because we can- 
not communicate with them. We must 
have more study of foreign languages if 
we are to have people-to-people con- 
tacts. I have less faith in contacts 
through the leadership of the various 
countries than I do through the people- 
to-people contacts. 

With regard to need, with this amend- 
ment which the committee will offer, the 
scholarships are given on the basis of fi- 
nancial need. The State commissions 
will select the scholarship people. Those 
commissions of school men are fine, 
honorable, reliable people. They are not 
your wastrels. They are men you can 
depend upon to be fair and frugal. 

I wish, now, to dwell on the need for 
fellowships. A fellowship is given to 
men or women who will work for what 
they get. This fellow will teach a class, 
he will be a laboratory assistant, he will 
correct papers, he will lengthen the arms 
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of our overworked teachers, who cannot 
do a good job now because they have too 
many classes and too many students. 
Those fellowship students will give a tre- 
mendous boost to the efficiency of our 
schools. 

These fellowship students get practice 
in teaching, just one class this year, 
maybe two classes next year, and many 
will turn out to be college teachers. If 
we do not build buildings and train 
teachers, and you cannot train teachers 
as fast as you can build buildings, at a 
faster rate than we are now, by 1970 one 
out of every three of the top high school 
graduates will never get into our col- 
leges. We must have more college 
teachers. These fellows, where they 
work for what they get, will become the 
college teachers of tomorrow, they will 
become the soldiers of the slide rule. 

This title VI is so extremely impor- 
tant. Let us not let the little qualms we 
have about section 2, as to the scholar- 
ships, which is a minor feature of the 
whole measure kill the eight other pro- 
visions that are wonderful, and against 
which these objections cannot be levied. 

You cannot tell me we do not need 
much Federal encouragement and some 
assistance. I spent 3 months visiting 25 
high schools. I obtained a competent re- 
search worker to gather statistics. He 
found that of 25 high schools studied, 
82.8 percent of the top quarter of these 
graduates in our State went to college. 
We followed them in college, and found 
that a third of them had to quit for 
financial reasons. A third of those who 
entered could not get through college. 

I sat down with 25 of those high- 
school principals and with scores of those 
high-school graduates who were going 
into college, and I sat down with scores 
of them who were in college. I know 
their problems. 

Let us not let what qualms we have 
about this section 2 on scholarships, 
which is now cut down and restricted 
to those students in financial need, cause 
us to kill this wonderful bill with its 
8 other fine provisions. 

Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I first 
want to thank the distinguished gentle- 
man from Utah for yielding tome. And 
I want to commend him earnestly for 
the contribution he has made to what I 
hope will result in the successful enact- 
ment of this very important piece of leg- 
islation. 

Never before in history has the fact 
been so poignantly evident that our Na- 
tion lacks students who are familiar with 
certain foreign languages and skilled in 
the scientific knowledge of this space- 
minded age. Recently it came to my 
attention that the Department of State 
had to drop as one of its requirements 
for the Foreign Service proficiency in a 
foreign language by an applicant. This 
is a sad commentary on our educational 
system. 

Currently new nations are emerging 
into world prominence. Some of them 
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speak in tongues virtually unknown in 
this country. It is important that our 
country—if it is to continue its role of 
world leadership, should produce its 
share of men and women fluent in these 
languages. 

As for the claim that this measure 
opens the door for Government inter- 
ference in our educational system, may 
I point out that for years the Govern- 
ment has contributed substantially to 
medical and vocational education, to 
land-grant colleges, to the school-lunch 
program, and has yet to be accused of 
exerting undue influence on educators or 
education. 

I opposed the school-construction bill 
last year, but this is a measure of a 
different kind. This bill will do a needed 
service and I support it wholeheartedly. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. POWELL]. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to congratulate my colleagues of the 
committee on the excellent job they 
have done. They have my complete sup- 
port. However, there are three amend- 
ments I will propose on the floor during 
debate. 

These three amendments are similar. 
They are aimed at abolishing all forms 
of discrimination wherever they may 
come up. They will be presented to title 
II, on scholarships, title III, on loans to 
students, and title VI, on fellowships for 
graduate education. 

The amendments will bar discrimi- 
nation based on race, color, national ori- 
gin, religion, or sex. 

The reasons for “race and color” will 
be to abolish all discrimination against 
Negroes, Puerto Ricans, Mexican-Amer- 
icans, Japanese-Americans, and the 
American Indians. 

“Religion,” I have inserted because 
there are certain areas of our country, 
unfortunately, which do discriminate be- 
cause of religion, especially against 
Roman Catholics. 

As to “National origin”: One of our 
great scientists came from abroad. He 
was Enrico Fermi from Italy. We need 
to use our foreign born. 

“Sex”: Because here there seems to 
be a blind spot. I noticed in the debate 
that scientists and engineers are referred 
to as “young men” as if the field of 
science and engineering was for men 
only. Women have as much right as 
men to participate in this program. 

Mr, Chairman, there is no need for 
anyone to use these antidiscrimination 
amendments as pegs to hang their hat 
on as a means of killing this bill. The 
House has voted for these amendments 
in the past including the Federal school- 
lunch program, which amendment was 
proposed by me. It was passed by the 
other body unanimously. It was known 
as the Powell antidiscrimination amend- 
ment. And today is the law of the land. 

Mr. Chairman, finally I would like to 
Say we are face to face with an Arma- 
geddon of ideas. War on a world basis 
is going through a period of obsolescence. 
What a tragedy it would be if the worst 
idea in the world that man has ever con- 
ceived, the idea of communism, would 
triumph over the best political idea that 
man has ever conceived—the idea of de- 
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mocracy, because we failed to put that 
idea into practice. Ideas are only valid 
to the degree that we practice them, 
that we remove them from out of the 
realm of the conjectural into the realm 
of the actual. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POWELL. I want to thank my 
colleague when I was ill last year in the 
Navy hospital for presenting the Powell 
amendment which passed the House. 
This is an antidiscrimination amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. That is the very 
point that I would like to have made 
clear to the membership. The amend- 
ments as proposed by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. POWELL] is not last 
year’s Powell amendment which I intro- 
duced. It is an amendment that is al- 
ready in seven existing laws such as the 
school-lunch program the Hill-Burton 
hospital program and many other pieces 
of legislation. Frankly, I am not sure 
that it is necessary. It just adds certain 
safeguards which are already in the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and I shall 
certainly support the amendment. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POWELL. I yield. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like simply to say that I think a 
majority of the members of our com- 
mittee have recognized that there is 
inherent in this bill just exactly what 
the gentleman has said. It must apply 
to everybody. There must be that uni- 
versal application. 

Mr. POWELL. The total brain power 
of the Nation must be marshaled. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Exactly. I think 
the amendments of the gentleman cer- 
tainly are in order and we must empha- 
size these principles. Certainly, in the 
times in which we live and in the world 
today, it is well for us to hoist the flag of 
equality of opportunity for all because 
we are being attacked at every level for 
our failure to practice that principle. 

Mr. POWELL. I thank the gentleman 
from California. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Brownson]. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to make it clear that I favor a 
sound educational program and recog- 
nize the defense implications of such a 
program as much as any other Member 
of this body. Asa matter of fact, I have 
a deep personal interest in the subject 
of the bill before us today. Two of my 
children are attending public schools in 
Indiana. The third is about to enter 
college. I want my children and all the 
other children in the country to have the 
best education we can provide for them. 
I have approached this bill with their 
interests and the interests of other 
young people at heart and with a real 
concern for the defense and future of 
our country. 

I expect to pick up the Washington 
Post tomorrow and read where I and 
those of my colleagues who oppose this 
bill are against children, against na- 
tional defense, against teachers, against 
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laboratories, against college education 
and so on. This, of course, is just not 
so. It is very logical to favor all these 
good objectives and still oppose this bill. 

I cannot vote for this bill, because it 
does not stand up under careful exami- 
nation. I cannot be for it, because the 
facts do not justify it. I cannot support 
it because much of it is unnecessary. 

My record in the area of education 
has been one of unashamed converva- 
tism coupled with careful concern for 
constructive evolution in this field. 
Wherever the States have demonstrated 
their ability to handle educational pro- 
grams, I have felt it a duty to protect the 
interests of local and State governments 
against the encroachment of a bankrupt 
Federal Government seeking to use its 
unlimited borrowing power as a cudgel 
to impose Federal control of the school 
systems it subsidizes. 

This morning I hurriedly ran through 
my official voting record for the 744 
years I have been in Congres to check on 
my votes for education. I may possibly 
have missed extracting one or two, but 
the overall tally, as I found it, looked 
like this: 

In the 82d Congress, I voted for as- 
sistance to schools in impacted defense 
areas. I voted against a National Ad- 
visory Committee in the 83d Congress 
because I felt this was a move to central- 
ize control of our schools. I voted for 
the White House conference in the 83d 
Congress and for the bill authorizing co- 
operative research in education with our 
State institutions. In the 84th Congress, 
I voted for the rule to grant considera- 
tion of the school construction bill. 
After hearing the story, I voted against 
passage of the bill. The school construc- 
tion bill came up again in the first ses- 
sion of the present Congress, and I voted 
to strike out the enacting clause, thus 
killing the bill. We won by only five 
votes. This is a record of conservatism 
but not of opposition to education. 

Let us take a close look at the bill we 
are debating today. It is known as the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958. 
That is a very impressive title reminis- 
cent of the sputnik scare. It is Federal 
aid to education dressed up in a bright 
new uniform with medals and venetian 
blind cord. Some refer to it glibly as 
the Federal scholarship bill, another 
glib attempt to create a palatable name 
for H. R. 13247. This, of course, is not 
accurate nomenclature, for only one of 
the bill’s nine sections deals with schol- 
arships, and amendments are already 
being discussed which would turn these 
outright grants into loans, essentially re- 
moving the scholarship feature. Of the 
bill as it stands, only $189 million of the 
total $840 million goes for scholarships. 

The proponents of this bill really seek 
to assure us, “You can have Federal aid 
to education without Federal controls if 
you just use hyphenated aid instead of 
taking the whole educational system into 
the plan at once.” This is just a new 
piecemeal version of the old big-money 
Federal-aid-to-education bill. It starts 
with 10,000 scholarships today. The 
chairman of the subcommittee states 
that 2 million students will apply for 
these 10,000 scholarships. How long do 
you think it will be before the proponents 
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of this bill come back to us asking for 
another 10,000 scholarships, and another 
10,000, and another 10,000? Let us an- 
swer a resounding no, today, and get the 
camel's nose out from under the tent. 

Federal aid to education which, today, 
shows up on the floor of the House in a 
space suit will appear tomorrow in a sur- 
geon’s gown, next year in a professor’s 
robes, and the year after that in an engi- 
neer’s tweed suit. There is no end to the 
disguises available and likewise no end to 
the spending possibilities of this mas- 
querade. The taxpayers are not amused. 

The bill before us, in addition to car- 
rying with it the seeds of Federal con- 
trols, calls for an expenditure of $840 
million over the next 4 years. 

In addition to handing out the $189 
million in scholarships and $220 million 
in loans, the bill grants direct Federal 
aid to public schools for science, mathe- 
matics, and foreign languages to the 
tune of $260 million during the next 4 
years. 

It provides for “language develop- 
ment” institutes for our teachers and 
includes a travel allowance for them and 
their dependents to and from the insti- 
tutes, at a cost to the taxpayer of $13.6 
million in the next 4 years. 

The committee estimates that $8 mil- 
lion will be necessary to conduct an in- 
vestigation of television, radio, and mo- 
tion pictures for educational purposes 
during this period. 

And the bill calls for $6.5 million to im- 
prove the statistical services of our State 
educational agencies. It also is impor- 
tant to note that the cost of Federal ad- 
ministration of the program during the 
first year will reach more than $3 million. 

Remember, only Congress can author- 
ize or appropriate the spending of a cent 
of taxpayers’ money. 

This Democratic-controlled Congress 
seems destined to go down in history as 
the most lavish-spending Congress ever 
foisted on this unsuspecting country. It 
has unhesitatingly volunteered to cure 
every problem of local, State, and Na- 
tional importance with the one panacea 
at its command: printing-press money. 
Using our national debt as collateral, 
Congress intends the Federal Govern- 
ment to borrow against the working lives 
of our children and grandchildren to ob- 
tain money to force on solvent States for 
luxuries the States are unwilling to buy 
from their own pockets and for neces- 
sities they have been providing ade- 
quately for their citizens up to now. 

The day before yesterday we were 
asked to mortgage another few months 
of our children’s lives when we raised 
the debt ceiling. Although I voted 
against this measure, I recognized that 
the ceiling had to be raised—had to be 
increased because this Democratic-con- 
trolled House of Representatives and the 
other body had already spent more 
money this year than there is any pros- 
pect of the Federal Government taking 
in. 

I was doubly glad I voted against 
raising the debt limit when I read The 
Periscope in the August 4 Newsweek 
magazine, which says: 

That $10 billion to $12 billion deficit guess 
for fiscal 1959 is being quietly laid aside. 
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The administration won't say so publicly, 
because it is trying to get Congress to vote 
approval of a big ($8 billion) increase in 
the Federal debt limit. But, privately, offi- 
cials concede that economic recovery has 
proceeded fast enough to make earlier defi- 
cit fears outdated. This will still be a year 
of substantial red-ink operations, of course, 
But the old figures were based on fear that 
full employment wouldn't return until 1960. 
Best guess now: Full employment by some 
time in calendar 1959, with a deficit of about 
$5 billion for fiscal 1959. 


By increasing the national debt limit 
the amount it did, the Congress is open- 
ing the floodgates to more frivolous 
spending, if this Newsweek report is 
borne out by future economic events. 
This bill and much of the conglomerate 
calendar before us are sad examples. 

The bill before us today is a do-it- 
yourself job, handmade by a Demo- 
cratic-controlled committee, which is at- 
tempting to palm it off on the taxpaying 
public as a necessity. Who really asked 
for this bill? Not the students who have 
available scholarships and loan funds al- 
ready established at colleges and univer- 
sities which have gone unused in years 
past. 

Recent scientific studies indicate that 
it is a lack of motivation, not of money, 
that causes most of the discontinuation 
of education by high-ability youth. A 
large number of university and college 
leaders appeared before the committee 
to testify that Federal scholarships are 
unnecessary and undesirable. The As- 
sociation of American Colleges at its 
annual meeting rejected a resolution for 
Federal scholarships. It is wishful 
thinking on the part of Congress to 
assume the problem is this simply 
solved. 

-The Indiana State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Wilbur Young, ap- 
pointed a 14-member study committee 
to get the facts of the scholarship situa- 
tion in Indiana. The committee sent a 
questionnaire to the 707 high school 
principals in Indiana to find out how 
many senior students with the interest, 
ability, and aptitude in science and 
mathematics to perform college work 
successfully would be unable to attend 
college because of lack of finances. The 


principals submitted estimates totaling _ 


2,000. 

When these 2,000 students were in- 
vited to take a 442-hour examination in 
science, mathematics, English, and so- 
cial studies, with a view to obtaining a 
scholarship, only 703—35 percent of the 
total—took the examination. This in- 
dicated that the other 65 percent in- 
cluded some who do not need financial 
assistance, others who do not care to go 
to college, and some who do not, them- 
poveo, feel qualified or eager for such a 

e. 

Results of the 703 examination papers 
showed 179 students as having definite 
ability to successfully pursue a college 
course. These 179 were questioned as to 
their ability to finance their higher 
education. No replies were received 
from 23, and it was assumed they do not 
need financial aid. Fourteen said they 
had the necessary funds to attend the 
college of their choice for at least a year. 
Another 25 said they were not interested 
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in science or mathematics as courses in 
higher education. Should we force 
them to adopt these careers by studi- 
ously copying, in this legislation, the 
Soviet approach to scholarships? 

A standard need formula was then ap- 
plied to the remaining 117 students. 
Sixty-four were eliminated by the for- 
mula, leaving 53 qualifying for aid in 
amounts from $10 to $1,200. Of the 53 
qualifying for financial aid, 37 already 
had scholarships ranging from $25 to 
$750, but still needed some assistance. 

The Indiana State Chamber of Com- 
merce has undertaken the job of making 
sure these 53 students receive the assist- 
ance they need by creating its own schol- 
arship-aid program. A local problem is 
thus solved on the local level by solvent 
local people, not debt-ridden big govern- 
ment. 

The need was pointed out, and the peo- 
ple of Indiana were quick to respond, 
with a citizen program of their own, to 
solve the problem without coming hat 
in hand to Washington. The Indian- 
apolis News recently editorialized on 
Hoosier self-reliance in meeting its stu- 
dent needs: 


ANTIDOTE TO FEDERAL AID 


The Senate Labor Committee, which ap- 
proved a $1,500,000,000 Federal aid to edu- 
cation bill—partly for college scholarships— 
should have looked first to Indiana. 

An effective antidote for the creeping dis- 
ease of Federal aid to education is being 
offered by the Indiana State Chamber of 
Commerce. This group of leading business- 
men from all parts of the State has created 
its own scholarship-aid program. 

It has been done through establishment 
of a private foundation incorporated by 17 
members which will give scholarships to sup- 
plement the resources of high-school grad- 
uates who wish to go to college. Pupils in- 
terested in science and mathematics will re- 
ceive first attention. 

By almost any criterion, the State cham- 
ber’s program measures up to a sounder and 
more logical way to aid needy young men and 
women. 

In the matter of economics alone, it is far 
superior to any Federal program which would 
be financed entirely from the taxpayers’ 
money, with a loss of about 30 percent in 
administrative costs. 

The State chamber’s plan is tailored to 
the need of Indiana, something that would 
be impossible in any Federal scholarship pro- 
gram operated by bureaucrats on the remote 
Potomac, 

The private foundation will aid needy 
pupils in a list selected by a committee ap- 
pointed by Governor Handley which had 
made a painstaking survey. It should be 
pointed out that the survey found that the 
need was far less acute than had been dra- 
matized by overzealous advocates of Federal 
aid. 

We believe it is significant that industrial 
and business leaders in Indiana are accept- 
ing their responsibilities toward higher edu- 
cation. 

It is gratifying that the State chamber 
of commerce has taken its positive action. 
As long as there is such leadership in the 
cause of higher education there will be no 
reason at all for the meddling hand of Fed- 
eral bureaucracy to reach into our schools 
and colleges. 

The bill has not received full Senate ap- 
proval yet. We hope that it never does, for 
we have a better way in Indiana, 


In yesterday’s Washington Daily 
News there was an editorial represent- 
ing the position of the Scripps-Howard 
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newspapers which tndoubtedly ap- 
peared in the Indianapolis Times today. 
It points out the Federal Government's 
sizable payments in the field of educa- 
tion right now. It recognizes that the 
proponents of this program call it a 
“shot-in-the-arm program—a onetime 
deal.” This is reminiscent of the one- 
time deals of recent history which easily 
became permanent programs; Hill-Bur- 
ton hospital construction, Federal aid to 
impacted areas, and so forth. Nothing 
in Government seems more permanent 
than a onetime deal, a shot-in-the-arm 
program. Once you get a State, a com- 
munity, or an individual to the point 
where the narcotic effect of a shot in 
the arm seems necessary, you are well on 
your way to developing another addict. 
The withdrawal symptoms are terrible 
indeed to contemplate and the cure is 
seldom permanent. Just because it is 
addiction by Congressional decree, it 
does not make the symptoms less lethal: 
MOVING IN ON THE SCHOOLS 

In both Houses of Congress, committee 
approval has been giyen “liberal” bills to 
solve our educational problems by plung- 
ing the deficit-ridden Federal Treasury 
deeper into this field. The House is ex- 
pected to pass a bill tomorrow giving schol- 
arships to bright students. 

On top of the $1 billion or so the Govern- 
ment now feeds into public education via 
various routes, the bills before Congress pro- 
pose to go directly into the production of 
scientists, scholars, and teachers. 

Over the next several years, these bills 
propose to dole out up to $1.5 billion for 
scholarships, student loans, teacher training, 
ete. 

Up to now, Congress has turned back the 
energetic effort to get the Government in 
the school building business. But the 
scholarship bill is the opening. It heads 
the same way. 

This all is based on the theories that too 
Many gifted youngsters are not going to 
college simply because they lack the money, 
and that only the Government can remedy 
this—generalizations never substantiated. 

There literally are thousands of scholar- 
ships which go begging every year. And the 
number of scholarships has been growing 
fast—the last survey indicated there were 
nearly 250,000. (The most liberal of the 
bills before Congress would provide an aver- 
age of 23,000 a year.) 

This is called a “shot-in-the-arm pro- 
gram—a onetime deal” designated merely to 
stimulate State, local, and private effort for 
better education. Such programs repress 
rather than stimulate because they tempt 
people to depend on others for things they 
can do better for themselves. 

This simply is a part of the irresponsible 
push toward bigger Federal deficits; more 
power here in Washington, and less for the 
States and the people themselves. 


Strong and effective endorsement for 
the Indiana Chamber of Commerce 
scholarship foundation was quick to come 
in an outstanding editorial from the In- 
dianapolis Star as well: 

INDIANA POINTS THE WAY 

Despite the increasingly bad condition of 
the Federal budget, a renewed effort is being 
made to push an aid-to-education measure 
through the present Congress. A proposal 
in the House would cost about $1,070,000,000. 
The Senate has a bill which would cost about 
$1,500,000,000. Both would project the Fed- 
eral Government into student selection and 
curricula p in both public schools 
and institutions of higher learning. 
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President Elsenhower’s backing of the prop- 
osition is tempered by his insistence that 
Federal scholarships for college students 
should not be as numerous as these bills pro- 
vide, and that they should be based on need. 
Both are good points. 

The fact of the matter is that the question 
of need argues against any action at the 
present time. If scholarships are to be based 
on need. Congress has no way to determine 
how many should be provided nor how much 
money will be required. It has no figures at 
all—except pure guesses—on how many able 
students are prevented by shortage of money 
from going to college. Without this infor- 
mation, an intelligent program cannot be set 
up. 

While the new campaign to push this Fed- 
eral aid bill through was being launched, 
further action was being carried out in In- 
diana which shows that the Federal program 
is not needed here at all. We doubt that it 
is needed elsewhere. The Indiana State 
Chamber of Commerce announced the es- 
tablishment of a foundation to help capable 
and needy students through college. It is 
making grants totaling about $37,000 to 50 
graduates of Indiana high schools in this 
year’s class who were identified in the 
Manion committee survey as promising stu- 
dents who did not have enough resources 
for their first college year. The committee 
narrowed the field to 53 who had the ability 
and needed help, out of a starting group of 
2,000 based on the estimates of high-school 
principals. Some of these already had schol- 
arships, which were not enough to bridge the 
gap. Three subsequently obtained adequate 
scholarships. The other 50 will be provided 
the necessary help by the new foundation. 

This is an example of the sensible way to 
help capable students through college. First 
find out how many have both the ability and 
the need, and how much the need is. Then 
meet the need. 

Besides being a badly aimed shot at the 
target of college financial problems, the Fed- 
eral proposals include substantial other items 
of teacher training, equipment and student 
counseling in the public schools, These are 
objectionable as Federal intrusions into fields 
better left to local financing and local con- 
trol. 

Meanwhile, what happened to the highly 
desirable proposal, advanced in the House 
by Representative CHARLES HALLECK, of In- 
diana, for Federal income tax relief for par- 
ents or others carrying the load of college ex- 
penses Here is a plan which would provide 
quick and sure help directly at the point of 
need, where the bills are being paid. The 
concern in Congress for helping to get stu- 
dents through college could be excellently 
expressed by enacting this measure. 


I, too would like to ask, “What hap- 
pened to the highly desirable proposal 
advanced by our distinguished colleague, 
dean of the Hoosier delegation, Mr. HAL- 
LECK, for Federal income tax relief for 
parents with children in college?” 

Former State Senator Paul W. Kerr of 
Elkhart, chairman of the State Cham- 
ber’s Education Committee, reports that 
a research study just completed by the 
chamber shows Federal aid advocates 
“over a period of many years have pro- 
claimed one crisis after another in at- 
tempts to justify their programs.” 

Since 1918, he points out, Federal aid 
advocates have used arguments based 
on an “illiteracy crisis,” an Americani- 
zation crisis,” a “physical and health 
education crisis,” a “teacher crisis,” a 
“school building crisis,” a “financial 
crisis,” and a “general school crisis.” 
Despite the fact that bills to provide 
Federal aid to schools have failed re- 
peatedly since 1918, expenditures on 
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public schools have risen nearly 30 times 
faster than enrollments. 

Mr. Kerr, speaking for the chamber, 
says: 

For the past 10 years especially, the State 
universities and private colleges have been 
carrying on an intensive campaign to en- 
courage establishment of scholarships by 
private sources. In the last few years these 
efforts have been producing rapidly in- 
creasing funds to help qualified students. 
There is no question in our mind but that 
this non-government-controlled scholarship 
program can and will be expanded and when 
the possibilities for this type of service to 
education are explained to more and more 
individuals, firms, and local civic groups. 


He adds this warning: 


But one thing appears certain—if the 
Federal Government moves in with a broad 
program of scholarship aid from tax funds, 
the present movement will decline and fail. 
Meanwhile, there would be further intru- 
sion of centralized government and bu- 
reaucracy into matters which can better be 
handled by the people acting voluntarily. 


Indiana’s Governor Harold Handley 
has not hesitated to speak out against 
the proposed Federal scholarship pro- 
gram. Under date of July 21, 1958, he 
wrote to me a letter, from which I quote: 


STATE oF INDIANA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 
Hon. CHARLES B. BROWNSON, 
United States House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CHuck: A hypothesis is only a hy- 
pothesis until it is proven or disproven by 
facts. Following the launching of Sputnik I, 
we in Indiana began a thorough, factfinding 
study of our education system, particularly 
regarding science and mathematics courses, 
enrollments, and pupil aptitudes. The en- 
tire project was conducted by a representa- 
tive committee of citizens and educators. 

Every Indiana ninth-grade student re- 
ceived an identical test, the results being 
evaluated by a professional laboratory. We 
also gave an extensive test to high-school 
seniors to determine exceptional individuals. 
Then we inquired of these exceptional sen- 
iors as to how many wished to enter college, 
and how many would need financial and 
scholarship assistance. 

The results of these tests and inquiries 
are detailed in the attached summary. Be- 
cause there is now before the United States 
Congress proposed legislation for Federal 
scholarships, we feel that you might be par- 
ticularly interested. We are convinced that 
Indiana does not need such Federal assist- 
ance, and that if similar factual inquiry 
were made in the other States the same 
conclusions would be tenable regarding 
them. 

Once started, a system of federalized 
scholarships would never be terminated. 
The cost would run into the billions, and 
institutions now independent or State 
supported would become completely sub- 
servient to the new bureaucracy in Wash- 
ington which would quickly establish its 
self-perpetuating existence. 

Indiana wants no part of such so-called 
Federal aid, and it needs none. The self- 
sufficiency, initiative and enterprise of the 
American people are national characteristics. 
Education problems can continue to be 
handled locally and individually. 

Sincerely, 
HAROLD W. HANDLEY, 
Governor oj Indiana. 


The issue today is really a simple one. 
It is not whether you favor Federal 
scholarships or Federal loans or grants 
to States for strengthening science, 
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mathematics, and foreign language in- 
struction. It has nothing to do with 
whether you favor language develop- 
ment or expansion of graduate educa- 
tion or guidance counseling, testing, 
identification, and encouragement of 
able students. What we are talking 
about today does not require you to take 
a position for or against research and 
experimentation on more effective utili- 
zation of television, radio, motion pic- 
tures, and related mediums for educa- 
tional purposes. We are not debating 
the desirability of improvement of sta- 
tistical services of State educational 
agencies, 

What we are talking about is this: 
What level of Government is best quali- 
fied to initiate, program, and finance the 
improvements in our educational insti- 
tutions which have been demanded for 
nearly 10 years by aroused parents who 
were disturbed with the lack of oppor- 
tunity for their student sons and daugh- 
ters. In other words: “Who does what 
for who and who provides the money?” 

The answer to this question is very 
simple. The echelon of Government 
most concerned with these programs and 
most able to handle and finance them is 
certainly not the Federal Government. 
The Federal Government is broke, in 
debt, and nearly hopelessly entangled in 
bipartisan self-perpetuating bureauc- 
racy. 

The combined debt of our individual 
States is equivalent to about 12 percent 
of the national income. The Federal 
debt is more than 80 percent of the na- 
tional income. It is folly for Congress 
to consider adding another tremendous 
expenditure to the Federal budget for a 
program not necessary or desirable on 
the Federal level. After all, Congress is 
the only body which can authorize 
spending a cent. 

The Education Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations said in 1954: “If 
States cannot find some way to allocate 
almost $3 billion in State aid in such 
a way as to assure adequate educational 
opportunity, what reason do we have to 
assume that they could accomplish the 
objective with the few hundred million 
dollars in Federal funds?” 

The former Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Dr. John Tigert, says: “My experi- 
ence in handling Federal subsidies for 
education under the limited acts which 
are now in existence has taught me that 
you must either have Federal control, 
and interference, or you must have mis- 
appropriation of funds and waste. The 
reason and experience both indicate that 
Federal money cannot be expended 
wisely and efficiently except by exercis- 
ing Federal control and supervision, 
even though there is considerable 
waste.” 

Can we honestly say, as we consider 
this bill, that there will be no Federal 
strings attached to the scholarships, no 
Federal strings on the grants-in-aid to 
the colleges, no Federal strings to the 
money spent on our public schools? Our 
past experience with Federal aid has es- 
tablished that Federal controls invari- 
ably follow in its wake * * * controls, 
waste, higher taxes, and a constantly 
rising national debt. 
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Passage of this bill will indicate but 
one thing to me and to the Hoosiers I 
represent: That a majority of this Dem- 
ocratic Congress favors Federal controls 
on almost everything—except Federal 
spending. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. ALGER]. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, I am op- 
posed to this aid for education in the 
grants and loans for scholarships, be- 
cause it will kill initiative, fail in its ob- 
jectives, and undermine the entire edu- 
cational system of our country. First, 
I want to compliment the authors of 
the minority report. The good sense 
and understanding are obvious to me, 
if not to some of our colleagues. Next, 
there is the language barrier. Look at 
the bill from the outset. On page 3 
“mental resources” and “emergency” 
are mentioned. On page 4 “national in- 
terest,” “defense,” “substantial,” “vari- 
ous,” and “sufficient quality” are other 
words and terms used. What do these 
mean in education by use of Federal 
money? These generalities mean 
nothing or everything, as you so inter- 
pret them. What is the national in- 
terest? Is it different from, greater or 
less, than the interests of States, locali- 
ties, school boards, and parents. No 
one is more interested in education of 
our youth than the parents or the youths 
themselves. Nor is the Federal Govern- 
ment going to change our educational 
interests by rerouting the taxpayers’ 
money. 

True, as Russia does, we can let the 
Federal Government take over the edu- 
cation of our youth. It is precisely be- 
cause parents are more able and inter- 
ested in education of the young that 
resulted in the American concept of lo- 
cal control of education. 

What is all the fuss over the Soviet 
system? Theirs is not better than ours. 
Any faults in our system we can correct 
our way—not by emulating Russia, not 
by doing it their way. The greater dan- 
ger is the abandonment of our form of 
education, our form of society, our free- 
dom to think, speak, and act, and our 
form of Government, 

Sure, we can turn over the youth of 
our country to the Federal control but 
that will defeat, not solve our problems 
of education. And it will become Fed- 
eral control even though this bill is a 
modest beginning. Power ever accom- 
panies money and Federal control fol- 
lows Federal aid. This bill will be fol- 
lowed by even bigger programs. Let us 
not sell America short, by fear of Russia. 
Let us beat them competitively—our 
way. 

The proponents of this bill protest that 
we want to retain local control. Yet we 
contradict ourselves by taking Federal 
money for local education. There can 
be only one end result—the loss of local 
control of our educational processes. 

We claim that we want our students 
to be responsible, to feel responsibility— 
yet we turn around and make them 
wards of the State and Federal Gov- 
ernment. Rest assured that if Uncle 
Sam hands out the money this way, the 
philosophy of the soft touch or the gold- 
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brick will replace the waiting on tables 
and extra work that have made educa- 
tion possible for those lacking funds in 
the past. 

Further, the thousands of presently 
offered scholarships will dry up—as pri- 
vate enterprise and initiative will be re- 
placed by Federal largess. 

It is that simple to me—do we build 
or do we destroy initiative and freedom? 
Not do we get an education or not. The 
education is available for those seeking 
it, for those wanting to work for it, And 
if it is not, we can solve the problem lo- 
cally and through private enterprise. 
There are many citizens, organizations, 
foundations and businesses that will 
make possible the scholarships and 
higher education for those seeking them. 

In fact, the money comes only from 
one source—the people, the taxpayers. 
You can tax and then return the money 
as Federal aid. Or you can leave the 
money in the taxpayers’ pockets. The 
road of heavier taxation is to bankruptcy 
and ruin, not to higher education. Yet 
that is what we are doing here. 

We are in a deficit position $12 to $15 
billions or more this year. We will meet 
this deficit by a large tax increase or by 
inflation with printing-press money, 
cheapening our currency. We have a 
debt of $280 billion and contingent lia- 
bilities of $283 billion. By what right 
do we offer grants and loans under this 
heavy Federal debt? Is it fair for the 
heavy laden taxpayer to pay taxes, these 
to be distributed as scholarships? Maybe 
the taxpayer prefers shoes for a son or 
daughter. Maybe he would prefer the 
student to hustle and earn his way, even 
as he, the taxpayer, is working to pro- 
vide the needs for his family. Should 
he or the Government do the providing? 
If the taxpayers’ money is taken in taxes 
he will need Federal aid to support and 
educate his family. So what is the best 
way to do it—by leaving the fruits of 
labor, the earnings, in the earners’ hands 
or by Government taking it in taxes to 
redistribute, to return enough to sup- 
port him and his family? It is a simple 
choice—simply explained—with a fright- 
eningly simple conclusion if our choice 
is wrong. We will all be wards of the 
Government, not just the students, or 
those destitute taxpayers who are bank- 
rupted first. 

Federal funds in grants and loans for 
scholarships fails in its objectives, and 
undermines the entire educational sys- 
tem of our country. I am heartily op- 
posed to this bill and am appalled that 
such Federal aid should even get the 
long and serious attention received to- 
day on the floor of this House. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. COLLIER]. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, last 
fall the Russians sent a metal ball whiz- 
zing into orbit around the world and 
promptly set off a psychological panic in 
this country which was something to be- 
hold. Our national pride wounded and 
our collective ego deflated, we did just 
what might spontaneously be expected, 
looked around for somebody or some- 
thing or some place to lay the blame. 
Some promptly began to fire shots at the 
military, then present and past political 
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leaders became targets. And then there 
were those who sought their solace in 
criticism of our educational system. 

This scholarship legislation by its very 
quaint title of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act is the ill-conceived offspring 
of the waning panic and pressure groups. 
I submit that this legislation would not 
be before us today if it had not been for 
the psychological eruption of these hap- 
penings last fall. But the ball was put 
into motion and gathered enough mo- 
mentum from certain pressure groups to 
roll right onto the floor of the House 
today. 

Suspecting that this would be the con- 
troversial measure that we find it, I took 
it upon myself some weeks ago to send 
out 450 questionnaires at random to col- 
leges and universities across the country. 
This was a questionnaire which I called 
a survey of financial aid to college stu- 
dents, and, I might add, it was a reason- 
ably complete and certainly not a loaded 
questionnaire. It included a request for 
such information as the number of 
scholarships available in 1956, 1957, and 
1958; total dollar values of such scholar- 
ships; number of scholarships granted; 
and it called for a general explanation as 
to why various scholarships were not 
claimed or moneys not used. It further 
asked whether the particular institution 
had taken a stand on the proposed Fed- 
eral scholarship program and, if so, just 
what that stand was. I stated further in 
my survey that the sources of my infor- 
mation would be kept confidential, so 
that there was no need to fear any un- 
favorable reaction. 

Let me assure you that the results were 
most revealing. I only regret that I have 
so little time, as I would like to go into 
these revelations in detail. 

Be that as it may, however, I would 
like to give you some data that I think is 
most pertinent to this legislation. 

Of the 400 of these questionnaires 
mailed to the college and university pres- 
idents, 331 were returned, better than 82 
percent. Of the number returned, 215, 
or about 65 percent, indicated that they 
preferred to take no position on this leg- 
islation. Of the remaining 35 percent, 
57 favor this legislation, but 11 of these 
did so with reservations that would make 
the bill before us unpalatable. Fifty- 
nine opposed this legislation without res- 
ervation. In other words, of those that 
did take a position on this bill, 52 per- 
cent definitely opposed it. 

We must assume that this bill was 
presented as an answer to a very 
critical problem. If this were not true, 
then it should not be before us today. 
And yet, does it not seem strange that 
the great educators representing 65 per- 
cent of these colleges and universities 
had not taken a stand on this legisla- 
tion? I can only submit that there must 
be rather positive skepticism of it or 
these people would have rallied to the 
cause. And does not the fact that the 
majority of those who took a positive 
position were opposed to it without 
reservation offer some significance? 

After all, we here are in the business 
of legislating. The folks I polled in this 
questionnaire are dedicated career au- 
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thorities in the field of higher educa- 
tion. 

And let me, if I may, just give you 
excerpts from the remarks which ac- 
companied some of them. From a col- 
lege president in Ohio, and I quote: 

I have grave concern over any gigantic 
Federal scholarship program. At some point 
this give-away philosophy will have to stop 
or it will lead to complete socialism in edu- 
cation, 


And from a college president in Mich- 
igan, and I quote again: 

As a private institution, we covet our in- 
dependence in this field. 


And from still another: 

The real crux of this problem is providing 
jobs for students to enable them to go to 
school, because tuition represents only a 
small part of a student’s overall expenses. 


And from a university in Alaska, and 
I quote: 

For heaven's sake, let's avoid setting up 
another bureau which will wrap the purse- 
strings around our necks and demand 
obedience to every last comma and bureau- 
cratic interpretation. 


And from the president of a college in 
Indiana, and I quote: 

We provide in our operating budget a 
large amount of nonfunded aid beyond en- 
dowed scholarships. We prefer even this 
to seeing the Federal Government embark 
upon a mass-scale scholarship program.” 


And from a college in Minnesota the 
words of the president of the institution, 
and I quote: 


We are opposed to Federal scholarships in 
any form. 


And here is one from a college presi- 
dent in Iowa. 

In my personal opinion and in that of most 
of the members of my staff, we have too 
many give-away programs now under the 
guise of scholarship grants. 


There is another from one of the east- 
ern universities which said: 
We favor a scholarship program only if 


it is not slanted toward any one field such 
as, for example, science. 


And the next one I shall quote I have 
intentionally saved for the last because 
it pretty well sums up my personal phi- 
losophy on this legislation. It comes 
from the president of a college in 
former President Truman’s home State 
of Missouri and I quote: 

This Federal scholarship program reminds 


me of building an expensive dome or cupola 
on a very shaky structure. 


I submit, Mr. Chairman, that once this 
legislation gets on the books in the com- 
paratively small scale that it is today, 
that it will mushroom as have other 
Federal-aid programs that are always 
placed upon the books as emergency 
measures. If there is a need in this 
area of our national life, let us not 
hastily assume that this type of thing is 
the answer. Let us not create another 
Frankenstein that will grow and grow 
and grow in the years to come with the 
help of the good Congressmen and Sen- 
ators who will continue to add a thou- 
sand and one innovations in the years to 
come that will make this a political of- 
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Tense education bill instead of a national 
defense education act. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. VANIK]. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr, Chairman, I am in 
favor of this legislation, and I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to take this opportunity today to con- 
gratulate the House Education and La- 
bor Committee on presenting what may 
be the most significant and important 
piece of legislation to be considered by 
Congress this year. The display of sci- 
entific know-how and achievement on 
the part of other peoples of the world 
challenges America to come forward 
with a bold and comprehensive program 
to eliminate the tremendous waste of 
human resources which occur because of 
our failure to stimulate a national inter- 
est in education and because of the 
many economic roadblocks which con- 
front the student of today. 

In January 1955 and before the sput- 
nik era, I was one of the first Members 
of Congress to introduce legislation pro- 
viding for scholarship loans to deserving 
students seeking higher education. I 
deemed this legislation highly important 
to the great number of highly talented 
young people of my District who failed 
to commence or complete college edu- 
cation because of the mounting costs 
involved. In failing to provide these 
deserving young people with the oppor- 
tunities for education, we are probably 
committing our most serious waste of 
human resurces. Education is expen- 
sive and in spite of our rising standard 
of living, it is increasingly difficult for the 
family of limited means to provide de- 
serving members with a first-rate higher 
education. 

The obvious scientific achievement of 
the Soviets in the launching of satellites 
and in development of intercontinental 
ballistic missiles was a shock to Ameri- 
can educational apathy. Drastic steps 
were in order if America was to con- 
tinue its leadership in world security 
and betterment. World War II and the 
Korean war disclosed educational in- 
adequacy for modern military service, 
and the national security was threatened 
by the scientific competition of poten- 
tial enemies. 

If this Congress adopts the measure 
currently reported by the legislative 
committees, it will be the most substan- 
tial Federal contribution to education 
since 1862. This legislation is designed 
to encourage capable young people to 
continue their educational progress be- 
cause the Nation cannot afford to waste 
the abilities of an estimated 200,000 able 
sudents who drop out of school each 
year before college. 

This educational program is the 
soundest legislative approach to our 
needs in education. While the program 
may delay for funds until the next Con- 
gress, it is an urgent program which 
merits the support of every American. 
The educated citizen is better qualified 
to serve his family, his community, and 
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his Nation. The program is in effect 
self-liquidating since the more highly 
trained citizen becomes the better wage- 
earner and consequently the better 
taxpayer. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. O’Hara]. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am in support of this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, with interest I have 
listened to the debate on this bill and 
I have been moved by the fervor of its 
proponents and it seemed to me that 
they were speaking in a spirit of dedi- 
cation. For the most part, they have 
been the younger men of the House and 
I would wish to make the observation 
that it is most reassuring, this evidence, 
that in the younger generation of our 
statesmen remains undiminished the 
same faith in popular education as that 
which inspired the fathers of our de- 
mocracy. Especially do I commend the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the Hon- 
orable Cart ELLIOTT, the distinguished 
gentleman from Alabama. He has ren- 
dered to his country a real and a dedi- 
cated service in his presentment of the 
cause of education in the debate in 
which we are now engaged that has 
justly won for him the plaudits of his 
colleagues. 

I would be less than frank, however, 
if I did not state that this, in my opin- 
ion, is not a perfect bill. Nothing that 
comes from human hands and human 
minds can attain perfection. Whenever 
man has attained perfection the reasons 
for his being have ceased to exist. We 
can give encouragement, aid and incen- 
tive to our youth in their quest for 
knowledge, and that is as it should be, 
but we have no way of guaranteeing 
that when they have knowledge they will 
use that knowledge wisely and that 
when they become teachers they will be 
good teachers. That is always the 
chance we take. That is always the 
chance we must take if continuous 
progress is made in the march from the 
status quo of a today to the broadening 
promise of a tomorrow. 

DEGREES DO NOT A TEACHER MAKE 


Higher education itself will not make 
truly great teachers. We can overdo the 
placing of the emphasis on a doctorate 
as the index of teaching superiority. 
That, I think, has been one of the falla- 
cies of our educational concept. Cer- 
tainly in mathematics and in science, 
pretty generally, the postgraduate work 
that leads to a doctorate is desirable 
and, in most cases, is probably neces- 
sary. Certainly it is something that we 
should encourage, but there are many 
areas in which this is not the case, and 
truly great teachers have been put un- 
der a disadvantage and their towering 
abilities have been subordinated to lesser 
abilities by the insistence that under- 
standing and knowledge and the knack 
of conveying understanding and knowl- 
edge to others as a teacher is determined 
solely by the attainment of a degree 
of master or of doctor. Shakespeare, 
with a doctor's degree, might never have 
been Shakespeare, 

Mr. Chairman, men and women are 
what they are and they are to be meas- 
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ured in any field by what they accom- 
plish, what they stand for, and what 
they are able to impart to others. This 
is by way of saying that men as well as 
commercial products are not to be 
judged by labels. Title II of this bill, 
providing for scholarships, is so replete 
with merit that I cannot see how anyone 
could quarrel with it. 

Title III, providing for loans to stu- 
dents in institutions of higher education, 
is thoroughly sound, so sound, in fact, 
that there is little, if any, controversy. 
It is consistent with our practice of con- 
sumer-credit marketing. Homes, auto- 
mobiles, TV sets, kitchen appliances are 
made available to our people on time re- 
payments that are secured by expecta- 
tion of the receipt of wages as yet un- 
earned, Certainly college education in- 
creases the earning ability of youth, 
and loans to make that education possi- 
ble should be the safest and, from a 
banking standpoint, the soundest of all 
loans in the consumer-credit classifica- 
tion. 

Title IV, providing grants for strength- 
ening science, mathematics, and modern 
foreign language instruction in public 
schools, most certainly has merit. 

TASK IN FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


Title V, concerning foreign-language 
development, offers a promise that will 
only be fulfilled if there is wise adminis- 
tration of the program. I am willing to 
take the chance that after many false 
starts and readjustments after errors 
there will be such wise administration. 
It is not going to be easy by any means, 
and no one in voting for this bill with its 
title V program should imagine for 1 
minute that he completely has solved the 
problem of making Americans conversa- 
tionally at ease with more than one lan- 
guage. Nevertheless, it is a task we must 
approach, and this at least is a start. 

Title VI seeks to advance the expan- 
sion of graduate education by providing 
scholarships and giving monetary assist- 
ance to universities in strengthening 
their graduate programs. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago, which is located in the 
heart of the district I have the honor to 
represent, long has been rated one of the 
great graduate schools of the world. I 
think it is universally acknowledged that 
the graduate school of the University of 
Chicago has no graduate school of su- 
perior quality in this or any other coun- 
try. Naturally, any program that aims 
at expansion of graduate education has 
my enthusiastic support. 

Scholarships for graduate study must 
recommend themselves to all persons who 
realize that the Christopher Columbuses 
of today, opening up new worlds of op- 
portunity and enrichment, conquering 
disease plagues and prolonging the span 
of human life, are the scientific, en- 
gineering, medical, and other scholars 
who work in graduate schools preparing 
themselves in the grind of hard work to 
meet for their country the challenge of a 
future when we have outleaped old 
boundaries and have plunged into the 
space era. This bill is titled “National 
Defense Education.” 

The number of scholarships neces- 
sary is limited. They must be restricted 
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to those who will make a genuine con- 
tribution to scholarship, 


COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE 


Title VII provides for a program of 
counseling and guidance in secondary 
schools. It sounds good and I will sup- 
port it with the hope that an intelligent 
administration of the program will get 
from it the hoped for results. Profes- 
sional counselors can become like pro- 
fessional mourners. This must be 
guarded against. Counselors who never 
think of themselves as professionals, but 
as human beings just trying to help 
other human beings, doubtless can do a 
useful service in furnishing information 
to those by whom they are consulted and 
sitting down with them thinking things 
out together. I hope that all connected 
with the administration of the program 
will realize that youth will never accept 
enforced guidance and that the success 
of the program in a very large degree 
depends upon the heart quality and the 
tedication of the personnel. 

TV EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


Title VIII provides for studies and 
surveys to determine the need for new 
techniques in TV and radio educational 
programs. I have noticed that when- 
ever there is a legislative headache, and 
no one has the slightest idea where to 
hunt for a remedy, the handy solution is 
a study commission. We have had so 
many study commissions in recent years 
that it has seemed to me that we were 
passing on to future generations not 
only the payment of our debts but also 
our headaches. 

Yet something can be said for title 
VII. Let me illustrate: recently 40 
eminent professors at the University of 
Chicago, including a number whose re- 
putations are international, got up early 
in the morning for a period of 13 weeks 
to put on a TV program making the 
mysteries of science crystal clear to their 
TV audience. Anyone who turned on 
his television set at an early hour in the 
morning stood to learn a good deal 
about the nature of the world in which 
he lives. 

The public response was terrific. More 
than 100 primary and secondary schools 
in Chicago wrote in to station WBKB, 
and some schools opened their doors an 
hour earlier that special classes might 
watch the program on television. This 
was a worthwhile test that proved some- 
thing. Unquestionably, it awakened an 
interest further in studying science. It 
showed how the most eminent of scien- 
tists in the large universities can hold 
the personal interest of students in the 
primary and secondary schools and get 
their message over. 

This program was possible only be- 
cause of the great personal self-sacrifice 
of 40 eminent professors at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and the contribution in 
patriotism and public service of the 
American Broadcasting Co. and Station 
WBKB. 

Mr. Chairman, if 40 professors in Chi- 
cago and a radio station, coadventurers 
in a great experiment, can come up with 
such results with one program in one 
city, what may he not expect from the 
title VIII program, provided of course 
there is wise administration. 
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I am giving my full support to this 
measure, and certainly shall vote against 
any amendment calculated to reduce it 
to the stature of a gesture. An amend- 
ment we have been told will be offered 
with the purpose of removing from the 
bill most of its substance but leaving just 
enough to save the faces of those who 
vote to kill the bill by adopting the 
amendment, then vote for the emascu- 
lated measure to claim credit as a friend 
of education. It is an old legislative 
strategy. 

NEEDED TAX RELIEF FOR PARENTS 


In one regard, I think the bill should 
be amended by an amendment I have in 
mind and would offer, were it not sub- 
ject to a point of order. I would sup- 
port as an amendment to this bill the 
subject matter of bills introduced by the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CartHuy] and the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Boccs], but I realize they are 
in the classification of tax legislation 


and under the rules cannot be consid-* 


ered now. Nevertheless, I wish briefly 
to address myself to a subject in rela- 
tion to education that is close to my 
heart. 

College education in the United States 
has been made possible for a majority 
of our college graduates by the sacrifice 
of parents, many of whom themselves 
had enjoyed little if any educational op- 
portunity. The waiter at my hotel who 
has one son, a doctor, and two daughters, 
both educated at his expense and now 
teachers in the schools of Washington, 
is but one of many, many thousands 
such parents. 

Today the financial burden on parents 
with children in college is heavy. When 
there are several children of college age 
the burden in most instances is almost 
impossible. Yet the parents carry the 
burden cheerfully and without com- 
plaint if by sacrifices and even going 
into debt, mortgaging their futures, they 
possibly can make the grade. They 
want their children to have the same 
opportunities in life with other children, 
and they know that the child without 
college education starts out under a 
handicap. They want, too, their chil- 
dren to be good and useful citizens, and 
they know that college education will 
prepare them for a greater scope of use- 
fulness. That is their stake. 


STAKE OF THE STATE IS GREAT 


But, Mr. Chairman, the State also has 
a stake. That we acknowledge when 
we vote for the bill now before us which 
provides public funds for scholarships 
and schools in order that the defense 
of the Nation will be strengthened by 
the education of our youth. With every 
young man and every young woman who 
comes from college or university, the 
better prepared for the responsibility 
of citizenship, our country is the 
stronger. 

Every dollar that a parent pays out 
for the education of his children, espe- 
cially in the college period, should be 
deductible from his income tax account- 
ing. It is a dollar spent in the public 
interest. It is a dollar spent in making 
this a better and a stronger nation. Re- 
lief along this line is envisioned in the 
bills introduced by the gentleman from 
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Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy] and the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Boces]. 

In the name of justice, and in the 
true interest of popular education, they 
should be enacted. We have plenty of 
tax troubles, and always over our heads 
is the huge public debt with its crush- 
ing demand for billions of dollars in in- 
terest, but we have no moral right to 
force money from parents giving college 
education to their children to make this 
a stronger nation, forcing them to pay 
an income tax on money all of which 
has been legitimately spent on their chil- 
dren’s education. I do not wish to be 
misunderstood. Every dollar spent on 
tuition and in meeting reasonable ex- 
pense of college attendance should be 
subject to tax deduction. This, of course, 
would not include unusual expenses, cer- 
tainly not those of a social nature, and 
to avoid abuse very likely a limitation 
as to the amount should be written into 
the law as is done in the case of chari- 
table donations. 

TEACHER ON SABBATICAL LEAVE 


Mr. Chairman, there is another 
amendment I would offer were it permis- 
sible under the rules. But it, too, is in 
the field of tax legislation. It would 
permit a teacher to deduct for income- 
tax purpose the entire legitimate ex- 
pense incurred in achieving a higher effi- 
ciency in teaching. Let me illustrate: In 
Chicago the teachers in our public school 
system are permitted every 7 years to 
take a sabbatical year of leave, either 
for travel or study. During the sabbati- 
cal year of leave they receive only a por- 
tion of their regular salaries. One 
teacher of whom I know, a language 
teacher, went to a foreign land to per- 
fect herself in the language of that land 
which she had been teaching in the 
schools of Chicago. 

She spent the entire year in that land 
in hard study and in constant associ- 
ation with those of that land that could 
contribute most to her acquaintance 
with native expressions and native pro- 
nunciations. Her pupils in Chicage were 
the beneficiaries of her year of language 
study abroad. The year of hard work 
meant nothing of personal gain to her 
in a monetary way since her salary was 
unaffected by it. The benefit all went to 
the public interest. 

At that time, if I recall correctly, no 
part of this expense could she deduct for 
income-tax purposes. Now I think a 
small part may be included in the ex- 
emptions. But, Mr. Chairman, there is 
no valid reason why every dollar that a 
teacher spends in such manner, an ex- 
penditure that brings no personal mon- 
etary advantage but makes a tremen- 
dous contribution to the public interest, 
should be subject to income-tax exemp- 
tion. There is no reason in the world 
why a school teacher should not have 
the same tax exemption right as a busi- 
nessman who gets credit for the money 
he spends entertaining prospective cus- 
tomers at night clubs. 

Mr. Chairman, the passage of this bill 
will make a great contribution to the 
cause of education. Just playing square 
with the honest-to-goodness teacher, 
who does a good job, will make another 
great contribution. 
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Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SANTAN- 
GELO]. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 
I am happy to have this opportunity to 
support H. R. 13247, the proposed legis- 
lation designed mainly to strengthen 
the national defense by encouraging and 
assisting in the expansion and improve- 
ment of educational programs to meet 
critical national needs. The problem of 
education is the most vital far-reaching 
issue facing the American people. 
America’s future success at home and 
abroad, in peace or war, depends on the 
education of her citizens. Whatever 
happens in America’s classrooms within 
the next generation will determine what 
will happen to America. 

The shortcomings that now exist in 
our public school system are the results 
of neglect over a long period of time. 
The responsibility for this rests with all 
Americans, in one way or another. 
These shortcomings were there long be- 
fore the Russian sputnik went into orbit. 
All of us realize that the passage of this 
legislation will not provide the imme- 
diate, magic formula by which all of the 
weaknesses of American education can 
be overcome. It will take another 
period of time before large scale im- 
provements will be seen in our educa- 
tional system. However, our best hope 
is to devote our most diligent efforts to 
a solution. We cannot begin too soon. 

We must enact this proposed legisla- 
tion with all possible dispatch. The 
passage of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act would be a definite beginning 
toward solving some of the enormous 
problems that we now face. We are 
confronted by a most formidable enemy 
in the race for world supremacy through 
knowledge. It is time that we stop de- 
ploring the present state of American 
education and begin some constructive 
action toward improving it. 

The recent Rockefeller Brothers Fund 
Report on Education states that the 
greatest problem facing American edu- 
cation is, and I quote, “the widely held 
view that all we require are a few more 
teachers, a few more buildings, and a 
little more money.” The report goes on 
to say that “such an approach will be 
disastrous. We are moving into the 
most demanding era of our history. We 
must build for the future in education 
as daringly and aggressively as we have 
built other aspects of our national life 
in the past.” 

I do not, for a moment, doubt that the 
American public schools suffer from a 
lack of adequate teachers and adequate 
facilities needed to make teaching more 
effective particularly in science educa- 
tion. This is one of the reasons for my 
interest in and support of the National 
Defense Education Act because one of 
its major provisions is designed especi- 
ally to strengthen and expand the teach- 
ing of mathematics and science in our 
schools. 

I was amazed to learn from Mr. Sam- 
uel Schenberg, supervisor of science for 
the New York City schools, that in the 
city of New York, the largest city in one 
of the wealthiest States in our Nation, 
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there is a lamentable shortage in its 
science teaching staff. These statistics 
presented during the Senate hearings 
on science and education for national 
defense, at the earlier part of the year, 
show that of the 632 mathematics 
teachers in the junior high schools, 310 
of them are teaching “out of license” 
and therefore do not meet the New York 
City certification requirements for teach- 
ing mathematics. The same thing ap- 
plies to the academic high schools where 
25 percent of the mathematics teachers 
and 10 percent of the science teachers 
are not certified to teach those subjects. 
With the vocational high schools in New 
York City, the statistics are even worse. 
Between 40 and 50 percent of the science 
and mathematics teachers are “teaching 
out of license.” 

If conditions such as these are present 
in the school system of such a city as 
New York, we can well imagine the pro- 
portion of the shortage of science teach- 
ers throughout the Nation and the urgent 
need to strengthen and expand facil- 
ities for teaching science. 

Another area of critical need which 
this bill seeks to remedy is the loss of 
talented students between the high 
school and the college. One is apt to 
think that in cities, such as New York, 
great opportunities are available in 
higher education at modest fees because 
of the New York City municipal colleges. 
This for the most part is quite true. Yet, 
in a study made in 1955 of 340 superior 
graduates of 3 New York City high 
schools, it was found that 55 or one-fifth 
of these superior students failed to enroll 
in any college. The reason given by the 
majority of these students for failing to 
go on to college was the lack of financial 
help, in spite of the low-cost educational 
facilities offered by the city. 

The provisions contained in H. R. 
13247 would make it possible for thou- 
sands of our most capable youngsters to 
get the financial help needed for them 
to receive the specialized training so vital 
to our Nation’s welfare and defense. 
Such waste of our human resources has 
contributed to our present situation, in 
which, as Dr. Edward Teller, one of our 
top physicists, declares, our science lead- 
ership is “now slipping from our hands 
and is passing into the hands of the 
Russians.” 

I do not believe that the $174 million 
that would be authorized each year for 4 
years on scholarships or the amount that 
would provide for student loans under 
this legislation would be asking too 
much, particularly when we consider 
what we spend on foreign aid. 

Can we deny help to educate the chil- 
dren of our taxpayers, when these tax- 
payers have contributed so greatly to the 
needs of foreign nations? 

Is it asking too much to spend $60 mil- 
lion a year for 4 years in grants to the 
States for the acquisition of equipment 
suitable for teaching science, mathe- 
matics, and foreign languages? 

Under the National Defense Act of 
1958 the States would also be given help 
to establish guidance programs and per- 
sonnel in order that we may discover and 
encourage the gifted boys and girls— 
those who can make great contributions 
to our Nation and the world, if but given 
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the chance. It seems to me, Mr. Chair- 
man, that $21 million a year for the next 
3 years in order to bolster the intellectual 
resources of our Nation through an im- 
proved guidance and counseling program 
is not an unreasonable request. 

These, and others, are the provisions 
to be found in H. R. 13247. In my opin- 
ion the enactment of these provisions 
would prove of great value to the Ameri- 
can people. It is important that the 
Government can spend billions of dollars 
abroad to aid needy nations. We spend 
that money to buy time to prepare to 
survive. It is equally important that the 
Federal Government likewise assist the 
States in the urgent task of overcoming 
the serious deficiencies in their school 
system. If we do not, then the time that 
we are buying with our generosity will be 
wasted. 

Before closing my remarks, Mr. Chair- 
man, I should like to call attention to the 
speech that the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, Dr. Lawrence G. 
Derthick, made before the National Press 
Club in Washington on June 13, 1958. 
The topic of his highly informative talk 
was entitled “The Russian Race for 
Knowledge.” For those who might’ still 
be dubious as to the real intentions of the 
Soviets in regard to their educational sys- 
tem, I would say that they will find the 
answer in Dr. Derthick’s speech. In this 
talk he reports on the month-long study 
made by him and nine other educators in 
the U. S. S. R. Some of these facts are, 
to me, most significant, and I should like 
to emphasize them here. Dr. Derthick 
states that: 

Everywhere in Russia are evidences not 
only of passionate love of country but of a 
burning desire to surpass the United States 
in education, in production, in standard of 
living, in world trade, and in athletics. The 
slogan we saw most—in posters, films, and 
everywhere—was “Reach and Overreach 
America.” 

In education the spirit is a race for knowl- 
edge, for supremacy in a way of life and in 
world leadership. * * * They are convinced 
that time is on their side and they can win 
world supremacy through education and hard 
work. 

This conviction is basic to all their efforts 
and all their plans. Education is paramount. 
It is a kind of grand passion—this conviction 
that children, schools, and hard work will 
win them their place in the sun and on the 
moon, 


These facts should serve as much as a 
warning to us as the launching of the 
first sputnik. The results that are seen 
today in the Russian Soviet system have 
produced through years of rigid planning 
on the part of that Government. It 
might very well be said that the Soviet 
educational system today had its greatest 
impetus 30 years ago when Joseph Stalin 
spoke these words to the English All 
Union Congress of the Young Communist 
League in 1928. He gave a challenge to 
the picked youth of the. country with 
these words: 

Before us stand the greatest tasks of the 
reconstruction of our entire public econ- 
omy. * * * Before us stands a fortress. This 
fortress is called science with its many 
branches of knowledge. This fortress we 
must capture at any cost. This fortress 
youth must capture, if it wants to be the 
builder of a new life, if it wants to become 
the genuine shift of the old guard. * * * 
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To master science, to forge the new per- 
sonnel of Bolshevik specialists in all branches 
of knowledge, to study, to study, to study 
most stubbornly—such now is our task. 

The march of revolutionary youth toward 
science—this is what we need now, comrades. 


These words of Stalin are reflected 
day in what Dr. Derthick and his col- 
leagues observed in the school system of 
the Soviet Union. 

I do not wish to overburden you with 
facts of Soviet education. I do wish, 
however, to point out that in order to 
bring about the reforms of education in 
America, in order to strengthen our na- 
tional defense through education, we 
shall have to plan systematically. The 
passage of this legislation would serve 
as a great stimulant to the American 
public to overcome the shortcomings 
that now exist in our educational system. 
Making it possible for our talented youth 
to go on to a higher education would 
provide them with a great incentive to 
do their best. And the benefits to our 
Nation of such a program are immeas- 
urable. If we lose the battle of educa- 
tion, we shall not be prepared to adapt 
ourselves in this changing world in which 
we live and in the universe where we are 
planning to travel. This education bill 
must pass. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr, Bo- 
LAND], 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I think 
that the testimony we have heard and 
the evidence that has been cogently pre- 
sented by the distinguished members of 
the Education Subcommittee indicates 
clearly the need for this national-defense 
education legislation. 

I want to compliment Mr. ELLIOTT 
for his leadership in this bill. As the 
distinguished subcommittee chairman 
has pointed out, some 50 Members of this 
House have filed bills that would provide 
for Federal scholarships or Federal loans 
to needy students attending college. 
This is not the first year that these bills 
have been filed. I filed a bill to estab- 
lish Federal scholarship loans in the 83d, 
84th, and 85th Congresses, and my 
predecessor from the Second Massachu- 
setts District, Foster Furculo, now the 
Governor of Massachusetts, filed the bill 
in the 82d Congress. But this is the 
first year that a bill has been reported 
to the floor after 12 months of intensive 
study and hearings, conducted both in 
Washington and around the country. 

Mr. Chairman, the issue here is sim- 
ple. Are we going to let a vast reser- 
voir of youthful American brainpower be 
drained away into uselessness and thus 
make no contribution to the greatness 
and strength of America because high- 
school graduates of ability cannot afford 
to go to college? We have heard it stated 
that one-half of the bright high-school 
students in the United States are not 
entering college because of lack of finan- 
cial assistance. This is not so in the 
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Soviet Union. For several years the 
Soviets have been producing twice as 
many scientists as the United States. 
Scientific witnesses in this country tell 
us that Soviet Russia is 2 years ahead 
of the United States in the field of space 
exploration and missiles development. 
We have got to close this gap by chan- 
neling more high-school graduates into 
the scientific and engineering fields. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure that neither 
the President nor Members of this House 
supporting this legislation mean to imply 
that privately endowed scholarship funds 
have not been meeting this challenge. 
They have assisted thousands of able 
students through college, and should be 
encouraged. But this bill is intended to 
augment the financial resources of these 
privately endowed funds so that many 
more bright young students can go on 
to college with scholarship and loan 
assistance. 

Students who will take advantage of 
these Federal scholarships and loans will 
not be limited to pursuing courses in 
science and engineering. The develop- 
ment of their latent abilities is encour- 
aged in the arts and other fields. For 
instance, the bill would give financial 
assistance to educational institutions to 
establish modern foreign-language in- 
stitutes and centers and assist students 
studying foreign languages. There is a 
great need for more of these language 
institutes and for people in Government 
and industry who can speak Russian, 
Arabic, Chinese, Japanese, Hindi, and 
other languages. There are only a few 
foreign-language institutes in this coun- 
try, one of them the great Georgetown 
University Institute of Languages and 
Linguistics here in Washington, D. C. 
This institute has made an inestimable 
contribution in the language field since 
it was founded. The need for more lan- 
guage-training facilities is brought out 
clearly in the committee report, which 
states: 

As a nation we are not prepared linguis- 
tically to exercise the full force of our lead- 
ership in the building of a peaceful world. 
Some 3 million Americans, including mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces and their depend- 
ents, are reported to be living, traveling, and 
working overseas each year. Few Ameri- 
cans available for overseas assignments have 
had any foreign language training. Most 
Americans who do study foreign languages 
start too late and stop too soon to become 
proficient in the use of the language. 


As one of the sponsors of legislation 
to establish a Federal scholarship-loan 
program for students of ability needing 
financial assistance to obtain a higher 
education, I urge my colleagues to sup- 
port the national defense education bill. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Arizona 
(Mr. UDALL]. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, there are 
several misapprehensions about this bill. 
All the discussion this morning has been 
about scholarships. This has been mis- 
labeled a scholarship bill. With the 
amendments which will be offered, the 
amount of money authorized annually 
for scholarships will be $7,500,000. The 
amount of money under the title to 
which I will address most of my remarks 
is the $60-million-a-year matching pro- 
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gram with the States—for laboratory 
equipment and modern teaching devices 
for our schools. 

This is not a broad Federal-aid pro- 
gram. We have pending before this 
House for action now a program designed 
to aid areas where there is economic 
distress. This legislation essentially is 
a bill designed to aid neglected areas in 
the field of education. 

We have had a great deal of talk about 
the national defense aspects of the leg- 
islation. Sputniks were mentioned a 
moment ago. I would say to the Mem- 
bers of the House that for my own part 
I was not overly disturbed by the sput- 
niks, because I knew that any great na- 
tion which dedicates all its efforts and 
economic wealth toward the achieve- 
ment of a single national project can 
achieve it. But I was disturbed far more 
by the reports by those who have studied 
the Russian educational system recently 
that the best paid people in Russia today 
are the ablest scholars and educators. 
There is something, I think, that should 
give us pause. This fight in the field of 
education is not something that concerns 
us tomorrow, nor need we expect results 
from this legislation next year or the 
year following that. Dr. Wernher von 
Braun told our committee that we could 
do nothing to aid him and his missile 
experts next year or the year after that. 
He stated that his specialists graduated 
from our universities 5, 10, 15, and more 
years ago. 

This is a long-haul program, and it 
is not designed to produce spectacular 
immediate results. 

Our hearings disclosed several educa- 
tional areas of neglect. For example, our 
country has about 27,000 high schools. 
Yet only 60 of these have the modern 
electronic equipment for the teaching of 
foreign languages. And again, it is a fact 
that the Armed Forces spend more money 
for film for educational purposes each 
year than all the schools in the United 
States combined. And it is estimated 
that less than 10 percent of the stu- 
dents today have adequate access to 
educational films available for use by 
public schools. 

This bill, Mr. Chairman, is designed 
to make a start toward correcting this 
situation. It is not going to be done at 
one fell swoop, but it must be done step 
by step. We are here making a first 
step in the field of the sciences, lan- 
guages, and mathematics—areas in our 
educational system where there has 
been sore neglect in recent years. 

Title 4 of this bill provides $60 million 
under a matching program with the 
States for modern laboratory and visual- 
aid equipment for public elementary and 
high schools. The sad truth is that a 
large majority of our schools do not 
have modern equipment and teaching 
devices. Such facilities have been con- 
sidered luxuries by most schools. This 
legislation will take a long stride toward 
remedying this serious and hampering 
shortage. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the remainder of my time to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. SCHWENGEL]. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
am really sorry that we are trying to 
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solve this tremendously important ques- 
tion here today in a few hours. As im- 
portant as education is in our system 
and way of life, it certainly deserves 
more attention than that. Because of 
this time limit, I will be forced to con- 
fine my remarks to a very brief state- 
ment, and that will not be adequate to 
deal with this very important subject. 

I want to point out, first, that I have 
been interested in education for a long 
time. I am a former teacher. I was 
chairman and the ranking member of 
education committee of the Iowa Legis- 
lature for 10 years, and most people in 
Iowa recognize that we made at least 
some progress in that time. So, I have 
had a lot of interest in education since 
I have been in Congress, and I have 
been following closely the debate on this 
question. I have read almost in detail 
the testimony before your committee, 
and I want to say to you, first of all, 
that in my opinion, you have not given 
proper and complete attention yet to 
the total problem in the field of higher 
education. You have come up with 
some answers that are only part an- 
swers and unfair answers, and specifi- 
cally I am talking about the scholarship 
section, which, in my opinion, promotes 
and encourages inequality in education 
and not equality. And, most of all, it 
deals with something that is of less im- 
portance. The most important phase 
of education, in my opinion, is the hu- 
manities, and the great leaders in edu- 
cation in America will tell you that. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a report here 
of the recent meeting, and I assure the 
Members that the committee is aware 
of that report. And, I want to say to 
you in this connection there is not an 
educational leader or head of an educa- 
tional institution in the State of Iowa 
that backs this section of the bill with 
any enthusiasm; in fact, in my District 
most of them are opposed to it. 

Now, I have telegrams here from pres- 
idents of these institutions, and I would 
like to put them in the Rrecorp. 

LITTLE FALLS, MINN., August 8, 1958. 
Congressman FRED SCHWENGEL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Highly recommend passage housing loan 
bill with aid for classroom buildings. 
Scholarship program will not help much, as 
we have nearly all able students who wish to 
go to college already. Don’t forget equal 
stress on humanities in any program. We 
need science buildings and equipment most 
of all. 

Dr. MILLARD G. ROBERTS, 
President, Parsons College. 


Mr. PLEASANT, Iowa, August 8, 1958. 
Representative FRED SCHWENGEL, 
House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: 

I feel current bill in favor of scholarships 
for science, math and foreign language stu- 
dents is unfair to the total educational pro- 
gram. It should also include humanities 
and social science students. Science is im- 
portant but should not be promoted at ex- 
pense of the humanities. I do favor your 
bill allowing tax deductions for tuition and 
other college expenses. 

J. RAYMOND CHADWICK, 
President, Iowa Wesleyan College. 


Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Utah referred to a research study. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The C. . The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Because I have 
had a great interest in this study and 
because I have had a research team of 
college students studying this question, 
dating back as much as 3 years, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes so that I can get their 
findings into the Recorp and let the 
membership hear the statement of the 
college students, who are graduate stu- 
dents, on this subject and who have 
spent a lot of time doing research in 
this area. 

While recognizing the need for some 
kind of Federal assistance or policy of 
the Government that will be advanta- 
geous and encouraging to the expanded 
needs for more effective education in 
the field of higher education, which the 
sponsors of this legislation sincerely 
seek to provide, I must say that I am 
not particularly enthusiastic about this 
bill. 
I am convinced that there are fea- 
tures in this bill with which many of 
the best educators in America would 
disagree. In my opinion, they include— 

The inflexibility in the amounts of 
the scholarships provided; 

The requirement that the institutions 
provide 25 percent of the loan fund; 

The subsidization of special fields 
such as science, mathematics and foreign 
language, without recognizing the total 
need; - 

The provisions which appear to en- 
courage the establishment of new or 
expanded graduate schools rather than 
to aid the existing graduate schools; 
and 

The emphasis upon guidance and 
counseling, fields in which most edu- 
cators agree that very effective work is 
already being done. 

If Congress wishes to do something 
for higher education, and I think they 
should, then let us consider a number 
of propositions that have been before 
Congress that seek to help every boy 
and girl who can qualify and wants to 
take advantage of the opportunities of- 
fered in the institutions of higher learn- 
ing of their choice. Having had great 
interest in this field for many years, I 
directed my research staff at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, composed of senior and 
graduate students working under the di- 
rection of competent instructors in the 
school, to explore this field over 2 years 
ago to determine first the need and sec- 
ond the best way, if there was a need, 
to solve the problem. After a thorough 
and exhaustive study, my staff found 
that there was a need to improve the 
opportunities for education for every- 
one who has a desire to go to college. 
This study is reflected in H. R. 9414 
which I respectfully call to the attention 
of the Members. 

A study of the feelings and needs of 
at least one of the State institutions in 
the State of Iowa on the so-called de- 
fense scholarships indicates— 

First. Because tuition fees generally 
do not cover the total cost of education, 
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each college or university should receive 
some pay for every United States scholar 
enrolled under this section in case this 
bill becomes law. The prescribed ad- 
ministrative procedures seem compli- 
cated and will require large sums of 
money for administration. The priv- 
ilege of free choice of college or uni- 
versity, although quite understandable 
in Federal legislation, will create com- 
plications particularly in reference to 
distribution of enroliments. 

If awards are determined by examina- 
tion, probably all students should be 
awarded scholarships on the basis of ex- 
aminations passed, but the amounts can 
still be scaled to individual needs. 

Second. Student loans: The provision 
for student loans on the basis of need 
with the privilege of beginning repay- 
ment after graduation at low rates of 
interest could be beneficial, involve rela- 
tively few financial hazards and be oper- 
able on a relatively low cost for admin- 
istration. In terms of usefulness, I 
would place loans ahead of scholarships. 

Third. Equipment: This feature of 
the bill providing for equipment to be 
used in teaching on a 50-50 matching 
basis for elementary and high schools 
should materially improve the quality 
of instruction. It deserves high priority. 

Fourth. Language and area training: 
The overall effect of this language train- 
ing program would be very important 
and probably amply justify the con- 
templated investment. I am puzzled, 
however, as to the procedures to be 
used to administer the stipulation that 
trainees agree to stay in and/or enter 
foreign language teaching. It needs 
clarificaton. 

Fifth. Graduate education: In refer- 
ence to graduate fellowships, the same 
remarks apply as have been made above 
for defense scholarships. 

The graduate education section of this 
bill obviously contemplates expansion of 
graduate instruction not only in insti- 
tutions now offering it on a large scale, 
but by encouraging other institutions to 
introduce training at the graduate level. 
In view of the total sum contemplated 
for graduate education in the bill, I be- 
lieve the major effects of this section 
if passed as now written would be to 
expand and strengthen graduate educa- 
tion in institutions now offering it. Di- 
rect subsidy to a graduate student is 
only part of an institution’s problem in 
providing graduate instruction; a prime 
necessity becomes the need for capital 
facilities both for instruction and hous- 
ing with increasing emphasis on the 
latter for married students. Specialized 
teaching facilities such as laboratory 
and library are essential and particu- 
larly costly at the graduate level if 
operated on the quality level which good 
graduate education would require. 

In my opinion, we should not unduly 
encourage establishment of new grad- 
uate schools until our present ones are 
strong and until it is evident that the 
present schools are not and cannot fill 
the need. 

The provision to make contributions 
to institutions for expansion of graduate 
facilities on a 50-50 matching basis will 
necessitate very careful study by tax- 
supported institutions and necessitate 
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well-coordinated State and Federal pro- 
grams in handling of funds made avail- 
able by legislatures. 

Sixth. Guidance and secondary 
schools: Passage of this provision would 
throw an immediate load on universities 
to provide training programs for apti- 
tude testing and guidance. 

Seventh. Research in TV, radio, and 
films: This provision would accelerate 
attainment of objective data based upon 
experiments and consequently permit 
earlier and more reliable application of 
these communications media to all types 
of instruction. Use of these media 
would stretch the current supply of 
teachers and permit fuller utilization of 
particularly gifted classroom teachers. 
This, however, I believe would merit 
much more study before we launch out in 
this area. 

In addition to the above, I should like 
to offer the following queries or com- 
ments: 

Section 206 (a): Who designates an 
agency if there is no State commission 
on scholarships? Should the bill not 
permit the governor to do so? 

Section 206 (a) (3) Gi): “Such need to 
be determined without regard to tuition, 
fees, and other expenses of attendance 
at the institution of higher education 
chosen by the individual.” Does this 
give public institutions the advantage? 
Is that the meaning and intent? 

Section 303 (a), 11.18 to 11.22: Sup- 
pose the amount requested by an insti- 
tution is excessive? Should not propor- 
tionate allotments bear some relation to 
enrollment? 

Section 303 (b): Does the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, for example, apply for 
$250,000 or for enough money to insure 
that its prorated sum will be $250,000? 
Might one small college apply for $1 mil- 
lion (or $250,000) and another (a more 
honest one) for $100,000? The needs 
might be the same, but the allotment 
vastly different. 

Section 304 (2): “Provide for deposit 
in such fund of (b) an amount, not less 
than 25 percent thereof, contributed by 
such institution.” I doubt that funds 
administered by the board of regents 
and this institution for loans can law- 
fully be pooled in this fashion. 

Section 305 (b) (3): The State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, and probably others, 
has loan funds which could not be 
changed to meet the 2 percent and 4 per- 
cent provision. 

Section 305 (b) (5): The above com- 
ment also applies to this provision. 

Section 305 (b) (7): Upon transfer or 
assignment does the new institution— 
out of its loan fund—pay the transfer- 
ring or assigning institution the sum 
lent by it up to that time? 

Section 306: Does the loan fund ter- 
minate at July 1, 1966? And thereafter 
is it liquidated as rapidly as principal 
and interest come in? 

Section 307 (a), 11.18 to 11.22: It is 
not certain that the board of regents of 
this institution has the authority to bor- 
row for this purpose in the absence of a 
statutory enactment. 

Title IV, grants for science, and so 
forth, page 30: Is the laboratory school 
of a university eligible? Is it a “public” 
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school within the meaning of section 10 
di), (j), and (m)? à 

Title V, language development, sec- 
tion 501 (a): “Short-term regular ses- 
sion institutes for advanced training.” 
Does this include teaching or supervis- 
ing or training teachers of any modern 
foreign language at elementary, second- 
ary or higher education levels? 

Section 501 (b): Does this mean “all” 
or “any part of” the cost? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to say first, in at least partial answer 
to what the gentleman has said, that we 
gave the matter that he is talking about 
great consideration, and the fact that 
the scholarships themselves were not 
nailed down with too strong a spike indi- 
cates that we gave considerable consid- 
eration to the point that he makes. 

The second point I want to call at- 
tention to, Mr. Chairman, is this, and 
it comes from the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Education Beyond 
the High School: 

A recent survey covering 147 representa- 
tive public and private colleges and uni- 
versities during the period 1950-54, showed 
that nearly two-thirds of all scholarships 
paid less than 20 percent of the total col- 
lege expenses of the holders. Graduates re- 
ported a median total 4-year expenditure of 
$5,020, of which only 64 percent, or $320, 
came from scholarship funds. 


We tried to fashion this bill in such 
a way as to give encouragement; not to 
do the whole job but to give encourage- 
ment. If you were needy and were able 
to get the $1,000, nobody thinks that 
that is anything like sufficient to send 
the holder of that scholarship through 
college. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ELLIOTT] 
has expired. All time has expired. The 
Clerk will read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act, divided 
into titles and sections according to the 
following table of contents, may be cited as 
the “National Defense Education Act of 
1958.” 

TABLE OF CONTENTS 
Title I—General Provisions 
Sec. 101. Findings and declaration of policy. 
Sec. 102. Federal control of education pro- 
hibited. 
Sec. 103. Definitions. 

Title Il—National Defense Scholarships 

Sec. 201. Appropriations authorized. 

Sec. 202. Amount of scholarships. 

Sec. 203. Duration of scholarships. 

Sec. 204. Selection of recipients of scholar- 
ships. 

Sec. 205. Allotment of appropriations for 
scholarships. 

Sec. 206. State scholarship commissions; 
State plans. 

Sec. 207. Administrative expenses of State 
commissions, 


Title 1I—Loans to Students in Institutions 
of Higher Education 

Sec. 301. Appropriations authorized. 

Sec. 302. Allotments to States. 

Sec. 303. Payment of Federal capital con- 
tributions, 

. 304. Conditions of agreements. 
305. Terms of loans. 
. 306. Distributions of assets from stu- 
dent loan funds. 
Sec. 307. Loans to institutions. 
Sec. 308. Administrative provisions. 
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Title 1V—Grants to States for Strengthening 
Science, Mathematics, and Modern For- 
eign Language Instruction in Public 
Schools 


Sec. 401. Appropriations authorized. 
Sec. 402. Allotments to States, 

Sec. 403. State plans. 

Sec. 404. Payments to States. 


Title V—Language Development 


Sec. 501. Language institutes. 
Sec. 502, e and area centers. 
Sec. 503. Research and studies. 
Sec. 504. Appropriations authorized. 


Title VI—Ezpansion of Graduate Education 


Sec. 601. Appropriations authorized. 

Sec. 602. Number of fellowships. 

Sec. 603. Award of fellowships and approval 
of institutions. 

Sec. 604. Fellowship stipends. 

Sec. 605. Fellowship conditions. 


Title VII—Guidance, Counseling, Testing; 
Identification and Encouragement of Able 
Students 


Part A—State Programs 


Sec. 701. Appropriations authurized. 
Sec. 702. Allotments to States. 

Sec. 703. State plans. 

Sec. 704. Payments to States. 


Part B—Institutes in Guidance and 
Counseling 


Sec. 721. Appropriations authorized. 
Sec. 722. Purpose. 

Sec. 723. Contract authority. 

Sec. 724, Stipends. 


Title VIII—Research and Experimentation in 
More Effective Utilization of Television, 
Radio, Motion Pictures, and Related Media 
jor Educational Purposes 

Sec. 801. Appropriations authorized; func- 

tions of Commissioner. 
Title IX—Miscellaneous Provisions 

Sec. 901. Administration. 

Sec. 902. Improvement of statistical services 
of State educational agencies. 
Disapproval of, and failure to com- 

ply with, State plans. 

Judicial review. 

Method of payment. 

Administrative appropriations au- 
thorized. 

Acceptance of gifts and bequests. 

Allotments to Territories and pos- 
sessions. 

Sec. 909. Advisory committees. 


TITLE I—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Findings and declaration of policy 


Sec, 101. The Congress hereby finds and 
declares that the security of the Nation re- 
quires the fullest development of the mental 
resources of its young men and women. The 
present emergency demands that additional 
and more adequate educational opportunt- 
ties be made available. This requires pro- 
grams that will demonstrate our country’s 
recognition of and esteem for those of our 
students who have striven to develop their 
intellectual abilities to the fullest extent, 
and will make available greater intellectual 
opportunities that are challenging to our 
youth. 

The Congress reaffirms the principle and 
declares that the States and local communi- 
ties haye and must retain control over and 
primary responsibility for public education. 
The national interest requires, however, that 
the Federal Government give assistance to 
education for programs which are important 
to our defense. 

To meet the present educational emer- 
gency requires additional effort at all levels 
of government. It is therefore the purpose 
of this act to provide substantial assistance 
in various forms to individuals for study at 
institutions of higher education, and to 
States and their subdivisions, in order to 
insure trained manpower of sufficient quality 


Sec. 903. 


Sec. 904. 
Sec. 905. 
Sec. 906. 


Sec. 907. 
Sec. 908. 
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and quantity to meet the national defense 
needs of the United States. 


Federal control of education prohibited 


Sec. 102. Nothing contained in this act 
shall be construed to authorize any depart- 
ment, agency, officer, or employee of the 
United States to exercise any direction, 
supervision, or control over the curriculum, 
program of instruction, administration, or 
personnel of any educational institution or 
school system. 

Definitions 

Sec. 103. As used in this act— 

(a) The term “State” means a State, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the District of 
Columbia, the Canal Zone, Guam, or the 
Virgin Islands, except that as used in section 
205 (a), 402, or 702, such term does not 
include Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the 
Canal Zone, Guam, or the Virgin Islands. 

(b) The term “institution of higher edu- 
cation” means an educational institution in 
any State which (1) admits as regular stu- 
dents only persons having a certificate of 
graduation from a school providing second- 
ary education, or the recognized equivalent 
of such a certificate, (2) is legally author- 
ized within such State to provide a program 
of education beyond secondary education, (3) 
provides an educational program for which 
it awards a bachelor’s degree or provides not 
less than a 2-year program which is accept- 
able for full credit toward such a degree, (4) 
is a public or other nonprofit institution, 
and (5) is accredited by a nationally recog- 
nized accrediting agency or association or, if 
not so accredited, is an institution whose 
credits are accepted, on transfer, by not less 
than three institutions which are so accred- 
ited, for credit on the same basis as if trans- 
ferred from an institution so accredited. For 
purposes of title II, such term includes an 
institution, not located in any State, which 
the Commissioner determines to be substan- 
tially comparable to an institution which 
comes within the preceding provisions of this 
subsection. For purposes of titles II and III, 
such term includes any private business 
school or technical institution which meets 
the provisions of clauses (1), (2), (3), (4), 
and (5). For purposes of this subsection, 
the Commissioner shall publish a list of na- 
tionally recognized accrediting agencies or 
associations which he determines to be re- 
liable authority as to the quality of training 
offered. 

(c) The term “Commissioner” means the 
Commissioner of Education. 

(d) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(e) The term “State Commission” means 
a State Commission on Scholarships estab- 
lished or designated in any State to partici- 
pate in a program under title II. 

(t) The term “State educational agency” 
means the State board of education or other 
agency or officer primarily responsible for 
the State supervision of elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, or, if there is no such officer 
or agency, an officer or agency designated by 
the governor or by State law. 

(g) The term “school-age population” 
means that part of the population which is 
between the ages of 5 and 17, both inclusive, 
and such school-age population for the sev- 
eral States shall be determined by the Com- 
missioner on the basis of the population 
between such ages for the most recent year 
for which satisfactory data are available 
from the Department of Commerce. 

(h) The term “resident” when used with 
respect to any State shall have the meaning 
established by regulations of the Commis- 
sioner and shall include a citizen of the 
United States who is domiciled in such State 
but is living outside of any State. 

(i) The term “elementary school” means & 
public school which provides elementary 
education as determined under State law. 
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(j) The term “secondary school” means a 
public school which provides secondary edu- 
cation, as determined under State law, ex- 
cept that it does not include any education 
provided beyond grade 12. 

(k) The term “local educational agency” 
means a board of education or other legally 
constituted local school authority having 
administrative control and direction of ele- 
mentary schools or secondary schools in a 
city, county, township, school district, or 
political subdivision in a State. 

(1) The term “nonprofit,” as applied to a 
school or institution, means a school or 
institution owned and operated by one or 
more nonprofit corporations or associations 
no part of the net earnings of which inures, 
or may lawfully inure, to the benefit of any 
private shareholder or individual. 

(m) The term “public” as applied to any 
school or institution does not include a 
school or institution of any agency of the 
United States. 


TITLE II—NATIONAL DEFENSE SCHOLARSHIPS 
Appropriations authorized 


Sec. 201. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1959, and for each of the 3 succeed- 
ing fiscal years the sum of $17,500,000 for 
scholarships to persons who have not previ- 
ously been awarded scholarships under this 
title and who are selected for award of such 
scholarships by the State commissions. In 
addition there are authorized to be appro- 
priated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1960, and for each of the 6 succeeding 
fiscal years such sums as are estimated to 
be necessary for making payments to in- 
dividuals who have previously been awarded 
scholarships under this title. Scholarships 
awarded under this title shall be known as 
“National Defense Scholarships.” 


Amount of scholarships 


Sec. 202. Persons awarded scholarships 
under this title shall be paid $500 during 
each academic year of the scholarships’ du- 
ration as provided in section 203. Any such 
person who is determined by the State com- 
mission, in accordance with the provisions 
of the State plan referred to in section 206 
(a) (3), to need additional financial assist- 
ance to continue his education at an insti- 
tution of higher education, shall be paid an 
additional amount, not to exceed $500, dur- 
ing each such year based on his financial 
need, such amount to be determined in 
accordance with such provisions, 


Duration of scholarships 


Sec. 203. The duration of a national de- 
fense scholarship awarded under this title 
shall be a period of time not in excess of 
4 academic years, as defined in regula- 
tions of the Commissioner, or, subject to 
regulations of the Commissioner, such longer 
period as is normally required to complete 
the undergraduate curriculum which the re- 
cipient is pursuing; but in no event shall 
the duration extend beyond the completion 
by the recipient of the work for his first 
bachelor’s degree. Notwithstanding the pre- 
ceding provisions of this section, a scholar- 
ship awarded under this title shall entitle 
the recipient to payments for such period 
only if the Commissioner finds that he (1) 
devotes essentially full time to educational 
work leding to a bachelor’s degree, during 
the academic year, in attendance at an in- 
stitution of higher education, (2) is main- 
taining satisfactory proficiency in the course 
of study which he is pursuing, according 
to the regularly prescribed standards and 
practices of the institution which he is at- 
tending, and (3) is not receiving expenses 
of tuition or other scholarship or fellowship 
aid or educational assistance from other 
Federal sources (other than a monetary al- 
lowance under a Reserve officers’ training 
program or money paid under other pro- 
visions of this act). 
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Selection of recipients of scholarships 


Sec. 204. (a) An individual shall be eligi- 
ble to compete in any State for a national 
defense scholarship if he (1) is a resident 
of the State; (2) makes application in ac- 
cordance with such rules as the State Com- 
mission for such State may establish; and 
(3) is not, or has not been, enrolled in any 
course of study beyond the secondary school 
level. 

(b) From among those competing for na- 
tional defense scholarships for each fiscal 
year, each State commission, within the 
amount allotted to it for scholarships under 
section 205 (a), shall select persons who are 
to be awarded such scholarships during such 
year. Each State commission shall select 
persons to be awarded such scholarships in 
accordance with objective tests and other 
measures of aptitude and ability to pursue 
successfully at an institution of higher edu- 
cation a course of study leading to a bache- 
lor’s degree, giving special consideration to 
those with superior capacity or preparation 
in science, mathematics, or a modern foreign 
language. 

(c) The Commissioner shall award a Na- 
tional Defense Scholarship to each person 
with respect to whom he receives a certifi- 
cation from a State Commission that such 
person— 

(1) has been selected for a National De- 
fense Scholarship under the provisions of 
this section, 

(2) has been accepted for enrollment by 
an institution of higher education, and 

(3) (A) holds a certificate of graduation, 
based on completion of the 12th grade, 
from any high school whose graduates meet 
the requirements established by the State 
in which such school is located for gradua- 
tion from high schools accredited by such 
State, or (B) in the case of an individual 
who does not hold such a certificate, is de- 
termined py such State Commission to have 
attained a level of advancement generally 
accepted as constituting the equivalent of 
that required for graduation from such a 
high school, 


Allotment of appropriations for scholarships 


Sec. 205. (a) From the sum appropriated 
for any fiscal year pursuant to the first sen- 
tence of section 201 the Commissioner shall 
reserve such amount, but not in excess of 2 
percent of such sum, as he may deter- 
mine for allotment as provided in section 
908. The remainder of such sum shall be 
allotted by the Commissioner among the 
States as follows: Each State shall be al- 
lotted an amount which bears the same 
ratio to the aggregate sum being allotted as 
its population between ages of 18 and 21, 
both inclusive, bears to the total population 
of all the States between such ages. For 
the purposes of this section, populations be- 
tween such ages shall be determined on the 
basis of the populations between such ages 
for the most recent year, after 1955, for 
which satisfactory data are available from 
the Department of Commerce. 

(b) Sums appropriated under the second 
sentence of section 201 for fiscal years be- 
ginnig after June 30, 1959, shall be allotted 
by the Commissioners among the States on 
the basis of the relative amounts estimated 
to be needed to make continuing payments 
for each such year to persons selected by 
the State Commissions to be awarded Na- 
tional Defense Scholarships in previous 
years. 

State scholarship commissions; State plans 

Sec. 206. (a) Any State desiring to partici- 
pate in the scholarship program under this 
title may do so by establishing a State Com- 
mission on Scholarships, or by designating 
an existing agency of the State to serve as 
State Commission on Scholarships, and by 
submitting to the Commissioner, through 
such commission a State plan which— 
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(1) provides for the determination of the 
institutions in the State which are institu- 
tions of higher education as defined in sec- 
tion 103 (b); 

(2) provides for the determination, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 204, 
of eligibility to compete for National Defense 
Scholarships, for the selection, in accordance 
with such provisions, of persons to be 
awarded such scholarships out of the State’s 
allotment, and for certification of such per- 
sons to the Commissioner; 

(3) provides (A) for the annual deter- 
mination of the additional amounts to be 
awarded persons in need thereof under sec- 
tion 202 in accordance with standards, pro- 
cedures, and criteria established by the State 
Commission, which the Commissioner finds 
provide reasonable assurance (i) that the 
additional amount will be based on the in- 
dividual’s need for financial assistance to 
continue his education at an institution of 
higher education, such need to be deter- 
mined without regard to tuition, fees, and 
other expenses of attendance at the institu- 
tion of higher education chosen by the 
individual, and (ii) that the maximum addi- 
tional amount allowable under the plan 
shall be $500, and (B) for the annual cer- 
tification, of each such additional amount 
and the person to whom it is to be paid, 
to the Commissioner; 

(4) provides that the State Commission 
will be the sole agency for administering 
the plan; 

(5) provides that the State commission 
will make such reports to the Commissioner, 
in such form and containing such informa- 
tion, as may be reasonably necessary to 
enable the Commissioner to perform his du- 
ties under this title; and 

(6) provides for such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as may be nec- 
essary to assure proper disbursement of and 
accounting for Federal funds paid to the 
State under this title. 

(b) The Commissioner shall approve any 
State plan which complies with the condi- 
tions specified in subsection (a). 


Administrative expenses of State 
commissions 


Sec. 207. The Commissioner shall pay to 
each State such amounts as the Commis- 
sioner determines to be necessary for the 
proper and efficient administration of the 
State plan (including reimbursement to the 
State for expenses which the Commissioner 
determines were necessary for the prepara- 
tion of the State plan approved under this 
title). 


TITLE I1I—LOANS TO STUDENTS IN INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
Appropriations authorized 

Sec. 301. For the purpose of enabling the 
Commissioner to stimulate and assist in the 
establishment at institutions of higher edu- 
cation of funds for the making of low-inter- 
est loans to students in need thereof to 
pursue their courses of study in such insti- 
tutions, there are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated $40 million for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, $60 million for each of 
the 3 succeeding fiscal years, and such sums 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, and 
each of the 3 succeeding fiscal years as may 
be necessary to enable students who have 
received a loan for any school year ending 
prior to July 1, 1962, to continue or com- 
plete their education. Sums appropriated 
under this section for any fiscal year shall 
be available, in accordance with agreements 
between the Commissioner and institutions 
of higher education, for payment of Federal 
capital contributions which, together with 
contributions from the institutions, shall be 
used for establishment and maintenance of 
student loan funds, 


Allotments to States 


Src. 302. (a) From the sums appropriated 
pursuant to section 301 for any fiscal year 
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ending prior to July 1, 1962, the Commis- 
sioner shall allot to each State an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the amount 
so appropriated as the number of persons 
enrolled on a full-time basis in institutions 
of higher education in such State bears to 
the total number of persons enrolled on a 
full-time basis in institutions of higher edu- 
cation in all of the States. The number of 
persons enrolled on a full-time basis in in- 
stitutions of higher education for purposes 
of this section shall be determined by the 
Commissioner for the most recent year for 
which satisfactory data are available to him. 

(b) Sums appropriated pursuant to sec- 
tion 301 for any fiscal year ending after June 
30, 1962, shall be allotted among the States 
in such manner as the Commissioner deter- 
mines to be necessary to carry out the pur- 
pose for which such amounts are appro- 
priated. 


Payment of Federal capital contributions 


Sec. 303. (a) The Commissioner shall 
from time to time set dates by which insti- 
tutions of higher education in a State must 
file applications for Federal capital contri- 
butions from the allotment of such State. 
In the event the total requested in such ap- 
plications, which are made by institutions 
with which he has agreements under this 
title and which meet the requirements estab- 
lished in regulations of the Commissioner, 
exceeds the amount of the allotment of such 
State available for such purpose, the Federal 
capital contribution from such allotment to 
each such institution shall bear the same 
ratio to the amount requested in its appli- 
cation as the amount of such allotment 
available for such purpose bears to the total 
requested in all such applications. In the 
event the total requested in such applica- 
tions which are made by institutions in a 
State is less than the amount of the allot- 
ment of such State available for such pur- 
pose, the Commissioner may reallot the re- 
maining amount from time to time, on such 
date or dates as the Commissioner may fix, 
to other States in proportion to the original 
allotments to such States under section 302 
for such year. The Federal capital contri- 
bution to an institution shall be paid to it 
from time to time in such installments as the 
Commissioner determines will not result in 
unnecessary accumulations in the student 
loan fund. 

(b) In no case may the total of such Fed- 
eral capital contributions to any institution 
of higher education for any fiscal year ex- 
ceed $250,000. 


Conditions of agreements 


Sec. 304. An agreement with any institu- 
tion of higher education for Federal capital 
contributions by the Commissioner under 
this title shall— 

(1) provide for establishment of a student 
loan fund by such institution; 

(2) provide for deposit in such fund of 
(A) the Federal capital contributions, (B) an 
amount, not less than 25 percent thereof, 
contributed by such institution, (C) collec- 
tions of principal and interest on student 
loans made from such fund, and (D) any 
other earnings of the fund; 

(3) provide that such student loan fund 
shall be used only for loans to students in 
accordance with such agreement, for capital 
distributions as provided in this title, and 
for costs of litigation arising in connection 
with the collection of any loan from the 
fund or interest on such loan; and 

(4) include such other provisions as may 
be necessary to protect the financial inter- 
est of the United States and promote the 
purposes of this title and as are agreed to by 
the Commissioner and the institution, 

Terms of loans 

Sec. 305. (a) The total of the loans for 
any fiscal year to any student made by insti- 
tutions of higher education from loan funds 
established pursuant to agreements under 
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this title may not exceed $1,000, and the 
total for all years to any student from such 
funds may not exceed $5,000. 

(b) Loans from any such loan fund to any 
student by any institution of higher educa- 
tion shall be made on such terms and condi- 
tions as the institution may determine; sub- 
ject, however, to such conditions, limitations, 
and requirements as the Commissioner may 
prescribe (by regulation or in the agree- 
ment with the institution) with a view to 
preventing impairment of the capital of the 
student loan fund to the maximum extent 
practicable in the light of the objective of 
enabling the student to complete his course 
of study; and except that— 

(1) such a loan shall be made only to a 
student who (A) is in need of the amount 
of the loan to pursue a course of study at 
such institution, and (B) is capable, in 
the opinion of the institution, of main- 
taining good standing in such course of 
study and has been accepted for enrollment 
as a full-time student at such institution 
or, in the case of a student already attend- 
ing such institution, is in good standing 
and in full-time attendance there either as 
an undergraduate or graduate student; 

(2) such a loan shall be evidenced by a 
note or other written agreement which pro- 
vides for repayment of the principal amount 
in equal annual installments over a 10-year 
period which begins 1 year after the borrower 
ceases to be a full-time student at the insti- 
tution of higher education which made the 
loan or at any other institution which is 
participating in the program established un- 
der this title (or, if not participating, has 
been approved by the Commissioner for the 
purpose of this paragraph): Provided, That 
such 10-year period may be extended for 
good cause determined in accordance with 
regulations of the Commissioner; 

(3) such a loan shall bear interest, on 
the unpaid balance of the loan, at the rate 
of 2 percent per annum during the pe- 
riod prior to the first year for which re- 
payment of an installment on the principal 
is due (such interest to be paid annually 
during such period) and at the rate of 4 
percent per annum after such period: Pro- 
vided, That the borrower may at his op- 
tion repay all or any part of the loan in 
advance of the time or times when due, and 
such repayment shall be made without pen- 
alty and without advancing the first year 
for which interest at the rate of 4 percent 
per annum, in lieu of 2 percent per annum, 
would otherwise be payable under this title; 

(4) no security or endorsement may be 
Tequired for any such loan unless the bor- 
rower is a minor and the note or other evi- 
dence of obligation executed by him would 
not, under the applicable law, create a bind- 
ing obligation; 

(5) the liability to repay any such loan 
shall be canceled upon the death of the bor- 
rower, or if he becomes permanently and to- 
tally disabled as determined in accordance 
with regulations of the Commissioner; 

(6) such a loan by an institution for any 
year shall be made in such installments as 
may be provided in regulations of the Com- 
missioner or the agreement with the insti- 
tution under this title and, upon notice to 
the Commissioner by the institution that 
any recipient of a loan is failing to main- 
tain satisfactory standing, any or all further 
installments of his loan shall be withheld, as 
may be appropriate; and 

(7) no note or other evidence of such a 
loan may be transferred or assigned by the 
institution of higher education making the 
loan except, upon the transfer of the bor- 
rower to another institution of higher edu- 
cation participating in the program under 
this title (or, if not participating, is eligible 
to do so and is approved by the Commissioner 
for such purpose), to such institution. 

(c) An agreement under this title for pay- 
ment of Federal capital contributions to any 
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institution of higher education shall include 
provisions designed to make loans from the 
student loan fund established pursuant to 
such agreement reasonably available (to the 
extent of the available funds in such fund) 
to all eligible students in such institution 
in need thereof. 


Distribution of assets from student 
loan funds 

Sec. 306. (a) After June 30, 1966, and not 
later than September 30, 1966, there shall be 
a@ capital distribution of the balance of the 
student loan fund established under this 
title by each institution of higher education 
as follows: 

(1) The Commissioner shall first be paid 
an amount which bears the same ratio to 
the balance in such fund at the close of 
June 30, 1966, as the total amount of the 
Federal capital contributions to such fund 
by the Commissioner under this title bears 
to the sum of such Federal capital contri- 
butions and the institution’s capital contri- 
butions to such fund. 

(2) The remainder of such balance shall 
be paid to the institution. 

(b) After September 30, 1966, each insti- 
tution with which the Commissioner has 
made an agreement under this title shall 
pay to the Commissioner, not less often 
than quarterly, the same proportionate 
share of amounts received by the institu- 
tion after June 30, 1966, in payment of prin- 
cipal or interest on student loans made from 
the student loan fund established pursuant 
to such agreement (which amount shall be 
determined after deduction of any costs of 
litigation incurred in collection thereof and 
not already reimbursed from the student 
loan fund or such payments of principal 
or interest) as was paid to the Commissioner 
under subsection (a). 

(c) Upon a finding by the institution or 
the Commissioner prior to July 1, 1966, that 
the liquid assets of a student loan fund 
established pursuant to an agreement under 
this title exceed the amount required for 
loans or otherwise in the foreseeable future, 
and upon notice to such institution and to 
the Commissioner, there shall be, subject to 
such limitations as may be included in reg- 
ulations of the Commissioner or in such 
agreement, a capital distribution from such 
fund. Such capital distribution shall be 
made as follows: 

(1) The Commissioner shall first be paid 
an amount which bears the same ratio to 
the total to be distributed as the Federal 
capital contributions by the Commissioner 
to the student loan fund prior to such dis- 
tribution bear to the sum of such Federal 
capital contributions and the capital con- 
tributions to the fund made by the institu- 
tion. 

(2) The remainder of the capital distribu- 
tion shall be paid to the institution. 

Loans to institutions 

Sec. 307. (a) Upon application by any 
institution of higher education with which 
he has made an agreement under this title, 
the Commissioner may make a loan to such 
institution for the of helping to 
finance the institution’s capital contribu- 
tions to a student loan fund established 
pursuant to such agreement. Any such loan 
may be made only if such institution shows 
it is unable to secure such funds from non- 
Federal sources upon terms and conditions 
which the Commissioner determines to be 
reasonable and consistent with the purposes 
of this title. Loans made to institutions 
under this section shall bear interest at a 
rate equal to one-fourth of 1 percent above 
the rate payable by the Commissioner to 
the Treasury for funds borrowed to finance 
such loans. ‘ 

(b) (1) For the of financing 
loans to institutions under this section, the 
Commissioner shall issue notes, debentures, 
or other obligations for purchase by the Sec- 
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retary of the Treasury. Obligations issued 
by the Commissioner under this subsection 
shall be in such form and denominations, 
and be subject to such terms and condi- 
tions, as may be prescribed by the Commis- 
sioner with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. Such obligations shall bear 
interest at a rate sufficient to cover the cost 
of the funds to the Treasury as determined 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, taking into 
consideration the current average yields of 
outstanding marketable obligations of the 

United States having maturities comparable 

to the maturities of loans made by the 

Commissioner under this section. 

(2) The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to purchase any obli- 
gations of the Commissioner issued under 
this section and for such purpose is au- 
thorized to use as a public debt transaction 
the proceeds from the sale of any securities 
issued under the Second Liberty Bond Act, 
as amended, and the purposes for which 
securities may be issued under such act, as 
amended, are extended to include any pur- 
chases of the Commissioner's obligations 
hereunder. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary, together with repayments made by in- 
stitutions hereunder, for payments on obli- 
gations issued by the Commissioner under 
this section. Any such repayments not re- 
quired for such purpose shall be deposited 
in the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

(c) Loans made by the Commissioner 
under this section shall mature within such 
period as may be determined by the Com- 
missioner to be appropriate in each case, but 
not exceeding 15 years. 

Administrative provisions 

Sec. 308. (a) The Commissioner, in addi- 
tion to the other powers conferred upon 
him by this title, shall have power to agree 
to modifications of agreements or loans 
made under this title and to compromise, 
waive, or release any right, title, claim, or 
demand, however arising or acquired under 
this title, except that nothing in this sub- 
section shall be construed to affect the 
power of the Attorney General in the con- 
duct of litigation arising under this act. 

(b) Financial transactions of the Commis- 
sioner pursuant to this title, and vouchers 
approved by him in connection with such 
financial transactions, shall be final and 
conclusive upon all officers of the Govern- 
ment; except that all such transactions shall 
be subject to audit by the General Account- 
ing Office at such times and in such manner 
as the Comptroller General may by regula- 
tion prescribe. 

TITLE IV—GRANTS TO STATES FOR STRENGTHEN- 
ING SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS, AND MODERN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

Appropriations authorized 

Sec. 401. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated $60 million for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and for each of 
the 3 succeeding fiscal years, for making 
payments to State educational agencies un- 
der this title for the acquisition of equip- 
ment (suitable for use in providing educa- 
tion in science, mathematics, or modern 
foreign language) and for minor remodeling 
which are referred to in paragraph (1) of 
section 403 (a). There are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated $5 million for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and for each 
of the 3 succeeding fiscal years, for mak- 
ing payments to State educational agencies 
under this title to carry out the programs 
referred to in paragraph (5) of section 


403 (a). 
Allotments to States 


Sec. 402. (a) (1) From the sums appro- 
priated pursuant to the first sentence of 
section 401 for any fiscal year the Commis- 
sioner shall reserve such amount, but not 
in excess of 2 percent thereof, as he may 
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determine for allotment as proviced in sec- 
tion 908. From the remainder of such sums 
the Commissioner shall allot to each State 
an amount which bears the same ratio to 
the amount of such remainder as the prod- 
uct of— 

(A) the school-age population of the 
State, and 

(B) the State’s allotment ratio (as deter- 
mined under paragraph (2)), 
bears to the sum of the corresponding prod- 
ucts for all the Etes. 

(2) The “allotment ratio” for any State 
shall be 100 percent less the product of (A) 
50 percent and (B) the quotient obtained 
by dividing the income per child of school 
age for the State by the income per child 
of school age for the continental United 
States, except that the allotment ratio shall 
in no case be less than 3344 percent or more 
than 6634 percent. The allotment ratios 
shall be promulgated by the Commissioner 
as soon as possible after enactment of this 
act, and again between July 1 and August 
31 of the year 1959, on the basis of the aver- 
age of the incomes per child of school age 
for the States and for the continental 
United States for the 3 most recent consecu- 
tive years for which satisfactory data are 
available from the Department of Commerce. 
The first such promulgation shall be con- 
clusive for each of the 2 fiscal years in 
the period beginning July 1, 1958, and end- 
ing June 30, 1960, and the second shall be 
conclusive for each of the 2 fiscal years in 
the period beginning July 1, 1960, and end- 
ing June 30, 1962. 

(3) For the purposes of this title— 

(A) The term “child of school age” means 
a member of the population between the 
ages of 5 and 17, both inclusive. 

(B) The term “continental United States” 
does not include Alaska. 

(C) The term “income per child of school 
age” for any State or for the continental 
United States means the total personal in- 
come for the State and the continental 
United States, respectively, divided by the 
number of children of school age in such 
State and in the continental United States, 
respectively. 

(4) A State’s allotment under this sub- 
section shall remain available for payment 
pursuant to section 404 (a) for projects in 
such State until the end of the fiscal year 
following the year for which the allotment 
is made. 

(b) From the sums appropriated pursu- 
ant to the second sentence of section 401 
for any fiscal year the Commissioner shall 
reserye such amount, but not in excess of 
2 percent thereof, as he may determine for 
allotment as provided in section 908. From 
the remainder of such sums the Commis- 
sioner shall allot to each State an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the amount 
of such remainder as the school-age popu- 
lation of such State bears to the total of 
the school-age populations of all of the 
States. The amount allotted to any State 
under the preceding sentence for any fiscal 
year which is less than $20,000 shall be in- 
creased to $20,000, the total thereby required 
being derived by proportionately reducing 
the amount allotted to each of the remain- 
ing States under the preceding sentence, 
but with such adjustments as may be neces- 
sary to prevent the allotment of any of such 
remaining States from being thereby re- 
duced to less than $20,000. 

State plans 

Sec. 403. (a) Any State which desires to 
receive payments under this title shall sub- 
mit to the Commissioner, through its State 
educational agency, a State plan which— 

(1) sets forth a p under which 
funds paid to the State from its allotment 
under section 402 (a) will be expended solely 
for projects approved by the State educa- 
tional agency for (A) acquisition of Iabora- 
tory and other special equipment, including 
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audio-visual materials and equipment and 
printed materials (other than textbooks), 
suitable for use in providing education in 
science, mathematics, or modern foreign 
language, for use in elementary or secondary 
schools, or both, and (B) minor remodeling 
of Iaboratory or other space used for such 
materials or equipment; 

(2) sets forth principles for determining 
the priority of such projects in the State 
for assistance under this title and provides 
for undertaking such projects, insofar as 
financial resources available therefor make 
possible, in the order determined by the 
application of such principles; 

(3) provides an opportunity for a hearing 
before the State educational agency to inter- 
ested persons with respect to each applica- 
tion for the approval of such a project 
under this title; 

(4) provides for the establishment of 
standards on a State level for laboratory 
and other special equipment acquired with 
assistance furnished under this title; 

(5) sets forth a program under which 
funds paid to the State from its allotment 
under section 402 (b) will be expended 
solely for (A) expansion or improvement of 
supervisory or related services in the fields 
of science, mathematics, and modern for- 
eign languages, and (B) administration of 
the State plan; 

(6) provides that the State educational 
agency will be the sole agency for admin- 
istering the plan; 

(7) provides that the State educational 
agency will make such reports to the Com- 
missioner, in such form and containing such 
information, as may be reasonably necessary 
to enable the Commissioner to perform his 
duties under this title; and 

(8) provides for such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as may be nec- 
essary to assure proper disbursement of and 
accounting for Federal funds paid to the 
State under this title. 

(b) The Commissioner shall approve any 
State plan and any modification thereof 
which complies with the provisions of sub- 
section (a). 

Payments to States 

Sec. 404. (a) From a State’s allotment for 
a fiscal year under section 402 (a), the 
Commissioner shall, from time to time dur- 
ing the period such allotment is available 
for payment as provided in paragraph (4) 
of section 402 (a), pay to such State an 
amount equal to one-half of the expendi- 
tures for projects for acquisition of equip- 
ment and minor remodeling referred to in 
paragraph (1) of section 403 (a) which are 
carried out under its State plan approved 
under section 403 (b); except that no State 
shall receive payments under this subsec- 
tion for any period in excess of its allot- 
ments for such period under section 402 (a). 

(b) From a State’s allotment under sec- 
tion 402 (b) for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1959, the Commissioner shall from time 
to time pay to such State an amount equal 
to the amount expended by such State for 
such year to carry out the program referred 
to in paragraph (5) of section 403 (a) under 
its State plan approved under section 403 
(b). From a State's allotment under sec- 
tion 402 (b) for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1960, and for each of the 2 succeeding 
fiscal years, such payment shall equal 50 per- 
cent of the amount so expended under its 
State plan approved under section 403 (b); 
except that no State shall receive payments 
under this subsection for any fiscal year in 
excess of its allotment under section 402 
(b) for that fiscal year. 

TITLE V—LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 


Language institutes 
Sec. 501. (a) The Commissioner is author- 
{zed to arrange, through contracts with in- 
stitutions of higher education, for the opera- 
tion by them, during the period beginning 
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July 1, 1958, and ending with the close of 
June 30, 1962, of short-term regular-session 
institutes for advanced training, particularly 
in the use of new teaching methods and in- 
structional materials, for individuals who are 
engaged in or preparing to engage in the 
teaching, or supervising or training teachers 
of any modern foreign language in schools 
at the elementary or secondary level or in 
institutions of higher education. 

(b) A contract pursuant to this section 
may cover all or any part of the cost of 
the institute with respect to which it is 
made, and may be made on such conditions 
as the Commissioner finds necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this section. 

(c) The Commissioner is also authorized 
during the period beginning July 1, 1958, 
and ending with the close of June 30, 1962, 
to pay stipends to individuals attending any 
institute established under this section, in- 
cluding allowances for dependents and for 
travel to and from their places of residence. 


Language and area centers 


Sec. 502. (a) The Commissioner is author- 
ized to arrange through contracts with in- 
stitutions of higher education for the estab- 
lishment and operation by them, during the 
period beginning July 1, 1958, and ending 
with the close of June 30, 1962, of centers 
for the teaching of any modern foreign lan- 
guage with respect to which the Commis- 
sioner determines (1) that individuals 
trained in such language are needed by the 
Federal Government or by business, indus- 
try, or education in the United States, and 
(2) that adequate instruction in such lan- 
guage is not readily available in the United 
States. Any such contract may provide for 
instruction not only in such modern for- 
eign language but also in other fields needed 
to provide a full understanding of the areas, 
regions, or countries in which such language 
is commonly used, to the extent adequate 
instruction in such fields is not readily avail- 
able, including fields such as history, po- 
litical science, linguistics, economics, sociol- 
ogy, geography, and anthropology. Any such 
contract may cover not more than 50 per- 
cent of the cost of the establishment and 
operation of the center with respect to which 
it is made, including the cost of grants to 
the staff for travel in the foreign areas, re- 
gions, or countries with which the subject 
matter of the field or fields in which they 
are or will be working is concerned and the 
cost of travel of foreign scholars to such 
centers to teach or assist in teaching therein 
and the cost of their return, and shall be 
made on such conditions as the Commis- 
sioner finds necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this section. 

(b) The Commissioner is also authorized, 
during the period beginning July 1, 1958, 
and ending with the close of June 30, 1962, 
to pay stipends to individuals undergoing 
advanced training in any modern foreign 
language (with respect to which he makes 
the determination under clause (1) of sub- 
section (a)), and other fields needed for a 
full understanding of the area, region, or 
country in which such language is com- 
monly used, at short-term or regular session 
of any institution of higher education, in- 
cluding allowances for dependents and for 
travel to and from their places of resi- 
dence, but only upon reasonable assurance 
that the recipients of such stipends will, on 
completion of their training, be available for 
teaching a modern foreign language in an 
institution of higher education or for such 
other service of a public nature as may be 
permitted in regulations of the Commis- 


sioner. 
Research and studies 


Serc. 503. The Commissioner is authorized, 
directly or by contract, to make studies and 
surveys to determine the need for increased 
or improved instruction in modern foreign 
languages and other fields needed to provide 
a full understanding of the area, regions, or 
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countries in which such languages are com- 
monly used, to conduct research on more 
effective methods of teaching such languages 
and in such other fields, and to develop 
specialized materials for use in such train- 
ing teachers of such languages or in such 
fields. 
Appropriations authorized 


Sec. 504. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this title, 
not to exceed $4,500,000 in any one fiscal 
year. 


TITLE VI—-EXPANSION OF GRADUATE EDUCATION 


Sec. 601. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this title. 


Number of fellowships 


Sec. 602. During the fiscal year ended June 
80, 1959, the Commissioner is authorized to 
award one thousand fellowships under the 
provisions of this title, and during each of 
the 3 succeeding fiscal years he is author- 
ized to award 1,500 such fellowships. Such 
fellowships shall be for periods of study not 
in excess of 3 academic years. 


Award of fellowships and approval of insti- 
tutions 


Sec. 603. (a) The Commissioner shall 
award fellowships under this title to indi- 
viduals accepted for study in graduate pro- 
grams approved by him under this section. 
The Commissioner shall approve a graduate 
program of an institution of higher educa- 
tion only upon application by the institution 
and only upon his finding that— 

(1) such program is a new program or an 
existing program which has been expanded. 

(2) such new program or expansion of an 
existing program will substantially further 
the objective of increasing the facilities 
available in the Nation for the graduate 
training of college or university level teach- 
ers and of promoting a wider geographical 
distribution of such facilities throughout 
the Nation, and 

(3) in the acceptance of persons for study 
in such programs preference will be given 
to persons interested in teaching in insti- 
tutions of higher education. 

(b) The total of the fellowships awarded 
under this title for pursuing a course of 
study in a graduate program at any in- 
stitution of higher education may not ex- 
ceed a limit established by the Commis- 
sioner in the light of the objective referred 
to in subsection (a) (2). 


Fellowship stipends 


Sec, 604. (a) Each person awarded a fel- 
lowship under the provisions of this title 
shall receive a stipend of $2,000 for the first 
academic year of study after the baccalau- 
reate degree, $2,200 for the second such year, 
and $2,400 for the third such year, plus an 
additional amount of $400 for each such year 
on account of each of his dependents. 

(b) In addition to the amounts paid to 
persons pursuant to subsection (a) there 
shall be paid to the institution of higher edu- 
cation at which each such person is pursuing 
his course of study such amount, not less 
than $500 or more than $2,500 per academic 
year, as is determined by the Commissioner 
to constitute that portion of the cost of the 
new graduate program or of the expansion in 
an existing graduate program which he is 
pursuing, which is reasonably attributable to 
such person. 


Fellowship conditions 


Sec. 605. A person awarded a fellowship 
under the provisions of this title shall con- 
tinue to receive the payments provided in 
section 604 (a) only during such periods as 
the Commissioner finds that he is maintain- 
ing satisfactory proficiency in, and devoting 
essentially full time to, study or research in 
the field in which such fellowship was 
awarded, in an institution of higher educa- 
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tion, and is not engaging in gainful employ- 
ment other than part-time employment by 
such institution in teaching, research, or 
similar activities approved by the Com- 
missioner. 


TITLE VII—GUIDANCE, COUNSELING, TESTING; 
IDENTIFICATION AND ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
ABLE STUDENTS 


Part A—State programs 
Appropriations Authorized 


Sec. 701. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated $15,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and for each of 
the 3 succeeding fiscal years, for making 
grants to State educational agencies under 
this part to assist them to establish and 
maintain programs of testing and guidance 
and counseling. 


Allotments to States 


Sec. 702. From the sums appropriated pur- 
suant to section 701 for any fiscal year the 
Commissioner shall reserve such amount, but 
not in excess of 2 percent thereof, as he may 
determine for allotment as provided in sec- 
tion 908. From the remainder of such sums 
the Commissioner shall allot to each State 
an amount which bears the same ratio to the 
amount of such remainder as the school-age 
population of such State bears to the total 
of school-age populations of all of the States. 
The amount allotted to any State under the 
preceding sentence for any fiscal year which 
is less than $20,000 shall be increased to 
$20,000, the total of increases thereby re- 
quired being derived by proportionately re- 
ducing the amount alloted to each of the 
remaining States under the preceding sen- 
tence, but with such adjustments as may be 
necessary to prevent the allotment of any 
such remaining States from being thereby 
reduced to less than $20,000. 


State Plans 


Sec. 703. (a) Any State which desires to 
receive payments under this part shall sub- 
mit to the Commissioner, through its State 
educational agency, a State plan which— 

(1) sets forth (A) a program under which 
funds paid to the State under this part will 
be expended by the State educational agency, 
or granted by it to local educational agencies 
in the State for expenditure, to establish or 
maintain programs of testing and guidance 
and counseling which will operate in the 
secondary schools of such State and be di- 
rected at (i) identifying students with out- 
standing aptitude and ability in such schools, 
(ii) advising students of courses of study best 
sulted to their ability, aptitudes, and skills, 
and (ili) encouraging students with out- 
standing aptitude and ability to complete 
their secondary school education, take the 
necessary courses for admission to institu- 
tions of higher education, and enter such 
institutions after completion of their sec- 
ondary school education; and (B) the means 
of testing which will be utilized in carrying 
out such programs; 

(2) sets forth the purposes for, and the 
conditions under which funds paid to a 
State under this part will be granted to local 
educational agencies in such State; 

(3) provides that the State educational 
agency will be the sole agency for adminis- 
tering the plan; 

(4) provides that the State educational 
agency will make such reports to the Com- 
missoner, in such form and containing such 
information as may be reasonably necessary 
to enable the Commissioner to perform his 
duties under this part; and 

(5) provides for such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as may be nec- 
essary to assure proper disbursement of and 
accounting for Federal funds paid to the 
State under this part. 

(b) The Commissioner shall approve any 
State plan and any modification thereof 
which complies with the provisions of sub= 
section (a). 
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Payments to States 

Sec. 704. Payment under this part shall be 
made to those State educational agencies 
which administer plans approved under sec- 
tion 703. For the fiscal year ending therefor 
to the Commissioner. For the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, such payments shall 
equal the amount expended by the State in 
carrying out its State plan, and for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1960, and for each of 
the 2 succeeding fiscal years, such payments 
shall equal 50 percent of the amount so 
expended; except that no State educational 
agency shall receive payment under this part 
for any fiscal year in excess of that State’s 
allotment for that fiscal year as determined 
under section 702. 


Part B—Institutes in guidance and 
counseling 


Appropriations Authorized 


Sec. 721. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated $6 million, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, and for each of the 
8 succeeding fiscal years, for the purpose of 
carrying out the provisions of this part. 

Purpose 

Src. 722. The Commissioner shall (1) ar- 
range through contracts with institutions 
of higher education for the establishment and 
operation by them of summer or regular ses- 
sion institutes consisting of courses in the 
counseling and guidance of students at the 
secondary school level with emphasis upon 
the counseling and guidance of gifted stu- 
dents, and (2) pay stipends under the provi- 
sions of this part to eligible persons who 
attend such institutes. 

Contract Authority 

Sec. 723. A contract with an institution of 
higher education under the provisions of this 
part shall provide for the payment to such 
institution of the reasonable cost incurred 
by it in providing the summer or regular ses- 
sion institute contracted for. 

Stipends 

Sec. 724. Any person employed in a pub- 
lic-school system who is employed or is to 
be employed in a guidance and counseling 
capacity on a full- or part-time basis and 
who enrolls in and attends a summer or reg- 
ular session institute contracted for under 
this part shall be eligible (after application 
therefor) to receive a stipend at the rate of 
$75 per week for the period of his attendance 
at such institute. Each such person with one 
or more dependents shall receive an addi- 
tional stipend at the rate of $15 per week 
for each such dependent for the period of 
such attendance. However, no person shall 
receive a stipend under this title at a rate 
in excess of his last rate of salary for the 
immediately preceding academic year. Sti- 
pends under this section shall be paid only 
for periods during which the recipient is in 
attendance in good standing at the insti- 
tute as determined by the Commissioner in 
accordance with its regularly prescribed 
standards and practices. 

TITLE VITI—RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENTATION IN 
MORE EFFECTIVE UTILIZATION OF TELEVISION, 
RADIO, MOTION PICTURES, AND RELATED MEDIA 
FOR EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES 
Appropriations authorized; functions of 

Commissioner 

Sec. 801. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated $2 million for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, and for each of the 3 
succeeding fiscal years, to enable the Com- 
missioner, through grants or contracts, to— 

(1) make studies and surveys to deter- 
mine the need for increased or improved 
utilization of television, radio, motion pic- 
tures, and related media of communication 
by State or local educational agencies and 
institutions of higher education in providing 
education; 
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(2) conduct research, demonstrations, and 
experiments in the use of such media for 
such purposes; 

(3) conduct research, demonstrations, and 
experiments in the development and use of 
new media of communication ‘and other 
audio-visual aids) for such purposes; 

(4) evaluate and publish reports concern- 
ing the effectiveness of such media for such 
Purposes; and 

(5) prepare and publish abstracts and 
catalogs of audio-visual materials available 
for such purposes to the extent such ab- 
stracts or catalogs are not otherwise readily 
available; and 


to enable him to provide, upon request, ad- 
vice, counsel, and technical assistance to 
State or local educational agencies and in- 
stitutions of higher education undertaking 
to utilize such media of communication in 
providing education. 


TITLE IX—-MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
Administration 


Src. 901. (a) In administering this act, the 
Commissioner is authorized to utilize the 
services and facilities of any agency of the 
Federal Government and, without regard to 
section 3709 of the Revised Statutec of the 
United States (41 U. S. C., sec. 5), of any 
other public or nonprofit agency or institu- 
tion, in accordance with agreements between 
the Secretary and the head thereof. 

(b) The Commissioner shall include in 
his annual report a full report of the activi- 
ties under this act, including recommenda- 
tions for needed revisions in its provisions. 

(c) The Secretary shall advise and consult 
with the heads of executive departments and 
independent establishments of the Federal 
Government responsible for the administra- 
tion of scholarship, fellowship, or other edu- 
cational programs, with a view to the full 
coordination of all specialized scholarship, 
fellowship, and other educational programs 
administered by or under all departments 
and establishments of the Federal Govern- 
ment with the programs established by this 
act. 


Improvement of statistical services of State 
educational agencies 


Sec. 902. (a) For the purpose of assisting 
the States to improve and strengthen the 
adequacy and reliability of educational sta- 
tistics provided by State and local reports 
and records and the methods and techniques 
for collecting and processing educational 
data and disseminating information about 
the condition and progress of education in 
the States, there are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959, and each of the 3 succeeding 
fiscal years, for grants to States under this 
section, such sums as the Congress may de- 
termine. 

(b) Grants under this section by the Com- 
missioner shall be equal to one-half of the 
cost of State educational agency programs 
to carry out the purposes of this section, in- 
cluding (1) improving the collection, analy- 
sis, and reporting of statistical data supplied 
by local educational units, (2) the develop- 
ment of accounting and reporting manuals 
to serve as guides for local educational units, 
(3) the conduct of conferences and training 
for personnel of local educational units and 
of periodic reviews and evaluation of the 
program for records and reports, (4) improv- 
ing methods for obtaining, from other State 
agencies within the State, educational data 
not collected by the State educational agency, 
or (5) expediting the processing and report- 
ing of statistical data through installation 
and operation of mechanical equipment. The 
total of the payments to any State under 
this section for any fiscal year may not ex- 
ceed $50,000. 

(c) Payments with respect to any program 
of a State educational agency under this 
section may be made (1) only to the extent 
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it is a new program or an addition to or 
expansion of an existing program, and (2) 
only if the State plan approved under sub- 
section (d) includes such program, 

(a) The Commissioner shall approve any 
State plan for purposes of this section if 
such plan— 

(1) provides that the State educational 
agency shall be the sole agency for carrying 
out programs under the plan either directly 
or through arrangements with other agencies 
of the State; 

(2) sets forth the program proposed to be 
carried out under the plan and the general 
policies to be followed in doing so; 

(3) provides for such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as may be neces- 
sary to assure proper disbursement of and 
accounting for Federal funds paid to the 
State under this section; and 

(4) provides for the making of such re- 
ports to the Commissioner in such form and 
containing such information as are reason- 
ably necessary to enable the Commissioner 
to perform his duties under this section. 


Disapproval of, and failure to comply with, 
State plans 

Src. 903. (a) The Commissioner shall not 
finally disapprove any State plan submitted 
under this act, or any modification thereof, 
without first affording the agency adminis- 
tering the plan reasonable notice and oppor- 
tunity for a hearing. 

(b) Whenever the Commissioner, after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing to the agency administering a State plan 
approved under one of the titles of this act, 
finds that— 

(1) the State plan has been so changed 
that it no longer complies with the provi- 
sions of this act governing its original ap- 
proval, or 

(2) in the administration of the plan there 
is a failure to comply substantially with any 
such provision, 
the Commissioner shall suspend approval of 
the State plan, and shall notify the agency 
administering the plan of the suspension. 
When approval of a State plan has been sus- 
pended by the Commissioner such approval 
shall remain suspended until he is satisfied 
that there is no longer any such failure to 
comply. 

(c) (1) While approval of a State plan 
submitted under title II is suspended by the 
Commissioner he shall not award new schol- 
arships to individuals certified to him by the 
State Commission (or the Commissioner, in 
his discretion, may provide that the State 
Commission will not be eligible to participate 
in the part of a program under the title, or 
in the part of the State plan, which is affected 
by the failure to comply). 

(2) While approval of a State plan sub- 
mitted under title IV, part A of title VII, or 
section 902 is suspended by the Commis- 
sioner he shall make no further payments 
under that title, part, or section (as the case 
may be) for programs in the State, 

Judicial review 

Src. 904. (a) If any State is dissatisfied 
with the Commissioner’s final action with 
Tespect to the approval of a State plan sub- 
mitted under this act, or with respect to his 
final action under section 903 (b), such State 
may, within 60 days after notice of such 
action, file in the United States district court 
for the district in which the capital of the 
State is located, a petition to review such 
action. The petition for review shall (1) 
contain a concise statement of the facts upon 
which the appeal is based and (2) designate 
that part of the Commissioner’s decision 
sought to be reviewed. 

(b) Notification of the filing of the peti- 
tion for review shall be given by the clerk of 
the court by mailing a copy of the petition to 
the Commissioner. 
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(c) No costs or docket fees shall be charged 
or imposed with respect to any judicial re- 
view proceedings, or appeal therefrom, taken 
under this act. 

(a) Upon receipt of the petition for re- 
view the Commissioner shall, within 20 days 
thereafter, certify and file in the court the 
record on review, consisting of the complete 
transcript of the proceedings before the Com- 
missioner. No party to such review shall be 
required, by rule of court or otherwise, to 
print the contents of such record filed in the 
court. 

(e) The court after review may dismiss the 
petition or deny the relief prayed for, or may 
suspend, modify, or set aside, in whole or in 
part, the action of the Commissioner, or may 
compel action unlawfully withheld, The 
Judgment of the court shall be subject to re- 
view as provided in section 1291 and 1254 of 
title 28 of the United States Code. 


Method of payment 


Sec. 905. Payments under this act to any 
individual or to any State or Federal agency, 
institution of higher education, or any other 
organization, pursuant to a grant or contract, 
may be made in installments, and in advance 
or by way of reimbursement, and, in the case 
of grants, with necessary adjustments on 
account of overpayments or underpayments. 


Administrative appropriations authorized 


Sec. 906. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1959, and for each fiscal year thereafter, 
such sums as may be necessary for the cost 
of administering the provisions of this act. 


Acceptance of gifts and bequests 


Sec. 907. The Commissioner is authorized 
to accept gifts, grants, bequests, or devises 
for carrying out the provisions of this act. 


Allotments to Territories and possessions 


Sec. 908. The National Defense Scholar- 
ships reserved by the Commissioner under 
section 205 (a), and the amounts reserved 
by the Commissioner under sections 402 and 
702 shall be allotted by the Commissioner 
among Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Canal 
Zone, Guam, and the Virgin Islands, accord- 
ing to their respective needs for the type of 
assitance furnished under the part or title 
in which the section appears. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


Sec. 909. (a) The Commissioner, with the 
approval of the Secretary, may appoint an 
advisory committee, or advisory committees, 
to advise and consult with him with respect 
to the administration of titles V, VI, and VII 
of this act. Members of an advisory com- 
mittee appointed under this section, while 
attending conferences or meetings of the 
committee, shall be entitled to receive com- 
pensation at a rate to be fixed by the Secre- 
tary, but not exceeding $50 per diem, and 
while away from their homes or regular 
places of business they may be allowed 
travel expenses, including per diem in lieu 
of subsistence, as authorized by law for 
persons in the Government service em- 
ployed intermittently. 

(b) Any member of an advisory commit- 
tee appointed under this section is hereby 
exempted, with respect to such appointment, 
from the operation of sections 281, 283, 284, 
and 1914 of title 18 of the United States 
Code, and section 190 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States (5 U. S. C., sec. 99), ex- 
cept as otherwise specified in subsection (c) 
of this section. 

(c) The exemption granted by subsection 
(b) shall not extend— 

(1) to the receipt or payment of salary in 
connection with the appointee’s Govern- 
ment service from any source other than the 
private employer of the appointee at the 
time of his appointment, or 

(2) during the period of such appoint- 
ment, and the further period of 2 years after 
the termination thereof, to the prosecution 
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or participation in the prosecution, by any 
person so appointed, of any claim against 
the Government involving any matter con- 
cerning which the appointee had any re- 
sponsibility arising out of his appointment 
during the period of such appointment. 


Mr. ELLIOTT (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be considered as 
read, printed in the Recorp, and open 
for amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
substitute amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Substitute amendment offered by Mr. 
Ayres of Ohio: Strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and insert: 


“Short title 


“SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
‘Higher Education Loan Guaranty Program 
of 1958.’ 

“Definitions 


“Sec. 2. As used in this act— 

“*(1) the term ‘State’ means a State, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the District of 
Columbia, Guam, or the Virgin Islands. 

“(2) the term ‘institution of higher edu- 
cation’ means an educational institution in 
any State which (A) admits as regular stu- 
dents only persons having a certificate of 
graduation from a school providing sec- 
ondary education or the recognized equiva- 
lent of such a certificate, (B) is legally 
authorized within such State to provide a 
program of education beyond secondary edu- 
cation, (C) provides an educational pro- 
gram for which it awards a bachelor’s 
degree or provides not less than a 2-year 
program, which is acceptable for full credit 
toward such a degree, (D) is a public or other 
nonprofit institution, and (E) is accredited 
by a nationally recognized accrediting agency 
or association or, if not so accredited, is an 
institution whose credits are accepted on 
transfer, by not less than three institutions 
which are so accredited, for credit on the 
same basis as if transferred from an institu- 
tion so accredited. For the purposes of clause 
(E) the Commissioner shall publish a list of 
nationally recognized accrediting agencies or 
associations which shall be deemed to be 
the only such agencies or associations so 
recognized for the purposes of such clause; 

“(3) the term ‘Commissioner’ means the 
Commissioner of Education; 

“(4) the term ‘person’ means any corpo- 
ration, company, association, firm, partner- 
ship, society, joint stock company, or indi- 
vidual; 

“(5) the term ‘secondary school’ means a 
public school which provides secondary edu- 
cation, as determined under State law, ex- 
cept that it does not include any education 
provided beyond grade 12; and 

“(6) the term ‘local educational agency’ 
means a board of education or other legally 
constituted local school authority having ad- 
ministrative control and direction of ele- 
mentary schools or secondary schools in a 
city, county, township, school district, or 
political subdivision in a State. 

“TITLE I—STUDENT LOAN GUARANTY PROGRAM 
“Legal powers and responsibilities 

“Sec. 101. (a) With respect to matters 
arising by reason of this title and notwith- 
standing the provisions of any other law, the 
Commissioner may— 

“(1) sue on behalf of the United States 
and be sued in his official capacity in any 
court of competent jurisdiction, State or 
Federal; 

“(2) subject to the specific limitations in 
this title, consent to the modification, with 
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respect to time of payment of principal and 
interest or any portion thereof, or security, 
of the provisions of any note, contract, 
mortgage, or other instrument evidencing 
or securing a loan which has been guaran- 
teed under this title; 

“(3) enforce, pay, or compromise, any 
claim on, or arising because of, any such 
guaranty; and 

“(4) enforce, pay, compromise, waive, or 
release any right, title, claim, lien, or de- 
mand, however acquired, including any 
equity or any right of redemption; 

“(b) The Commissioner shall, with re- 
spect to the financial operations, arising by 
reason of this title— 

“(1) prepare annually and submit a 
budget program as provided for wholly 
owned Government corporations by the 
Government Corporation Control Act; 

“(2) maintain an integral set of accounts, 
which shall be audited annually by the 
General Accounting Office in accordance 
with principles and procedures applicable to 
commercial corporate transactions, as pro- 
vided by section 105 of the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act; except that the finan- 
cial transactions of the Commissioner in- 
cluding the settlement of claims under this 
title, and transactions related thereto and 
vouchers approved by the Commissioner in 
connection with such financial transactions, 
shall be final and conclusive upon all ac- 
counting and other officers of the Govern- 
ment. 


“Limitations on guaranty of individual loans 


“Sec. 102. (a) No loan or loans made to 
any student by one or more persons in excess 
of $4,000 shall be guaranteed under this title. 

“(b) Any loan guaranteed under this title 
shall be guaranteed in an amount not ex- 
ceeding 60 percent of the unpaid balance of 
such loan, including any interest thereon 
accrued at the time of default, 


“Eligibility of student borrowers and terms 
of loans 


“Sec, 103. (a) Any student shall be ell- 
gible for a loan which may be guaranteed 
under this title if an institution of higher 
education certifies (1) that such student is 
in full-time attendance at such institution 
as an undergraduate student and has not 
been granted a baccalaureate (or equivalent) 
degree, (2) that such student is a citizen of 
the United States, (3) that such student, in 
the opinion of such institution, is capable of 
maintaining good standing in the under- 
graduate studies being pursued by him, and 
(4) the amount which, in the opinion of 
such institution, is needed by such student 
in order to continue his undergraduate 
studies at such institution. 

“(b) A loan to a student which is guaran- 
teed under this title may be made by any 
person, but such a loan cannot be in an 
amount in excess of that certified with re- 
spect to such student pursuant to paragraph 
(4) of subsection (a) and must be evidenced 
by a note or other written agreement which 
(1) provides for repayment of the principal 
amount of such loan and interest thereon in 
periodic installments beginning 4 years from 
the date on which the student ceases to 
devote essentially full time to educational 
work in attendance at any institution of 
higher education, (2) requires full repay- 
ment of the principal with interest within 7 
years after the date on which the first in- 
stallment of principal becomes due, (3) pro- 
vides for interest on all unpaid balances of 
principal at a per annum rate not exceeding 
434 percent, (4) entitled the student bor- 
rower at his option to accelerate repayment 
of the whole or any part of such loan with- 
out thereby accelerating the effective date of 
any rate of interest higher than the rate 
which would be payable in the absence of 
such acceleration, and (5) contains such 
other terms and conditions consistent with 
the provisions of this title and with the reg- 
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ulations issued by the Commissioner pur- 
suant to this Act as may be agreed upon by 
the parties to such loan. 


“Certificates of guaranty—effective date of 
guaranty 

“Sec. 104. (a) If, upon application by any 
person made upon such form, containing 
such information, and supported by such 
evidence as the Commissioner may require, 
and otherwise in conformity with this sec- 
tion, the Commissioner finds that the appli- 
cant has made a loan to an eligible student 
borrower which may be guaranteed under 
the provisions of this title, he shall issue to 
such applicant a certificate of guaranty coy- 
ering such loan and setting forth the 
amount and terms of such guaranty. 

“(b) A guaranty evidenced by a certificate 
of guaranty issued pursuant to subsection 
(a) shall become effective upon the date of 
issuance of such certificate; except that the 
Commissioner is authorized, in accordance 
with regulations, to issue commitments with 
respect to proposed loans submitted by any 
person, and in that event, upon compilance 
with subsection (a) by such person, the cer- 
tificate of guaranty may be issued effective 
as of the date when the loan to be covered 
by such guaranty is made. 

“(c) An application submitted pursuant 
to subsection (a) shall contain an agreement 
by the applicant that if the loan is covered 
by a guaranty under this title the applicant 
will submit such supplementary reports and 
statements during the effective period of the 
guaranty, upon such forms, at such times, 
and containing such information as the 
Commissioner may by or pursuant to regu- 
lation prescribe. 

“(d) The rights of any person arising un- 
der a guaranty evidenced by a certificate of 
guaranty issued under this section may be 
assigned by such person to any other person. 

“(e) The consolidation of the obligations of 
two or more insured loans obtained by a stu- 
dent borrower in any fiscal year into a single 
obligation evidenced by a single instrument 
of indebtedness shall not affect the guaranty 
of the United States. Upon surrender of the 
original certificates of guaranty in such 
cases, the Commissioner may issue a new 
certificate of guaranty in accordance with 
this section upon such consolidated obliga- 
tion. 


“Procedure on default of a student borrower 


“Sec. 105. (a) Upon default in payment of 
principal or interest due upon any loan cov- 
ered by a guaranty issued pursuant to this 
title before the loan has been repaid in full, 
and prior to the commencement of suit or 
other enforcement proceeding upon the loan 
or upon any security for such loan, the guar- 
anty beneficiary shall promptly notify the 
Commissioner who shall thereupon, if re- 
quested by such beneficiary or on his own 
motion, if the guaranty is still in effect, pay 
to the beneficiary, within the limits of lia- 
bility specfied in section 102 (b), the amount 
of the loss sustained by such beneficiary up- 
on such loan as soon as such amount has 
been determined. The “amount of the loss” 
on any loan shall, for the purposes of this 
subsection, be deemed to be an amount 
equal to the unpaid balance of the loan, in- 
cluding interest accrued and unpaid on the 
date of payment by the United States on its 
guaranty obligation pursuant to subsection 
(b), except that where the Commissioner has 
decided to make payment on his own motion 
the amount of loss as so determined shall 
be deemed tentative and shall be increased 
by the excess, if any, over such tentative 
amount of any net recovery made by the 
Commissioner on such loan or security there- 
for after deduction of the cost of such re- 
covery (including reasonable administrative 
costs). 

“(b) Upon payment by the Commissioner 
of the guaranteed portion of the loss, or ten- 
tative amount of loss, pursuant to subsec- 
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tion (a), the United States shall be subro- 
gated to the rights of the holder of the obli- 
gation upon the guaranteed loan and be 
entitled to an assignment of the note or 
other evidence of the insured loan and any 
security therefor by the guaranty beneficiary. 

“(c) Nothing in this title shall be con- 
strued to preclude any forbearance for the 
benefit of the borrower which may be agreed 
upon by the parties to the guaranteed loan 
and approved by the Commissioner, or to 
preclude forbearance by the Commissioner 
in the enforcement of the guaranteed obli- 
gation after payment on such guaranty. 

“(d) Nothing in this title shall be con- 
strued to excuse the guaranty beneficiary 
from exercising, in the making and collec- 
tion of loans under the provisions of this 
title, the same care and diligence which 
would reasonably be used in making and col- 
lecting loans not guaranteed. If the Com- 
missioner, after reasonable notice and op- 
portunity for hearing to a guaranty benefi- 
ciary, finds that such beneficiary has sub- 
stantially failed to exercise such care and 
diligence, or to make the reports and state- 
ments required under section 104 (c), he 
shall disqualify such beneficiary for further 
guaranty on loans which (but for this sub- 
section) could be guaranteed under this title 
until he is satisfied that such failure has 
ceased and finds that there is reasonable 
assurance that such beneficiary will in the 
future exercise necessary care and diligence 
or comply with such requirements, as the 
case may be. 

“(e) As used in this section, the term 
“guaranty beneficiary” means the person 
guaranteed or its assignee, if the certificate 
of guaranty 1s held by such assignee, 


“Appropriations authorized 
“Sec. 105. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be nec- 
assary to pay claims arising under this title 
and to administer its provisions. 


“TITLE If—GRANTS TO STATES FOR STRENGTH- 
ENING SCIENCE INSTRUCTION IN PUBLIC SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS 


“Appropriations authorized 


“Sec. 201. For the purpose of assisting 
State educational agencies to strengthen 
science education in secondary schools, there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1959, the 
sum of $10 million. 

“Allotment 

“Sec. 202. The sum appropriated pursuant 
to section 201 shall be allotted by the Com- 
missioner among the States on the basis of 
their relative numbers of students graduat- 
ing from the 12th grade for the most recent 
year for which satisfactory data are avail- 
able to the Commissioner. 

“State plans 

“Sec. 203. The Commissioner shall ap- 
prove, for the purposes of this title, a State 
plan which— 

“(1) provides for administration of the 
plan by the State educational agency; 

“(2) sets forth a program under which 
funds paid to the State under this title will 
be expended by it, or granted by it to local 
boards of education, solely for one or more 
of the following: 

“(A) to employ additional qualified teach- 
ers of science in secondary schools, 

“(B) to increase the rate of compensation 
of teachers of science in secondary schools, 

“(C) to acquire laboratory and other spe- 
cial equipment, including audiovisual mate- 
rials and equipment and printed materials 
(other than textbooks), suitable for use in 
providing education in science, for use in 
secondary schools; 

“(3) provides such accounting, budgeting, 
and other fiscal methods and procedures as 
are necessary for the proper and efficient ad- 
ministration of the State plan; and 
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“(4) provides that the State educational 
agency will make such reports to the Com- 
missioner, in such form and containing such 
information, as are reasonably necessary to 
enable the Commissioner to perform his 
functions under this title. 

“Payments to States 

“Sec. 204. From each State's allotment 
under section 202 the Commissioner shall 
from time to time during the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1, 1959, pay to such State the 
amount necessary to carry out its State plan 
approved under section 203.” 


Mr. AYRES (interrupting the read- 
ing of the amendment). Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be considered as read and 
open for amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, I should like 
to ask the gentleman, is the gentleman’s 
amendment the same as his bill, H. R. 
13582? 

Mr. AYRES. That is correct, with 
one change. 

Mr. PATMAN. What is the change? 

Mr. AYRES. The change is on line 
3, page 5. The figure “$2,000” has been 
stricken and the figure “$4,000” inserted 
in lieu thereof. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, I have an 
amendment which I had planned to offer 
to section 201 of title II of the Elliott 
bill, Unless I hear the reading of the 
amendment of the gentleman from 
Ohio, I would not know where to offer 
that amendment to his proposed amend- 
ment. May I ask the gentleman from 
Ohio whether the titles of his bill follow 
the titles of the Elliott bill? 

Mr. AYRES. There are two titles to 
this amendment, I will say to the gen- 
tlewoman from Illinois. Her amend- 
ment would come in title I. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, if I 
offered an amendment to title I of the 
bill, it would be impossible for me to give 
the page and line, and in that case, would 
such an amendment be received? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has no 
knowledge of the amendment the gentle- 
woman proposes to offer. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Would it be possible 
to introduce the amendment without 
specifying the page and line? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair cannot 
advise the gentlewoman on that at this 
point. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. May the gen- 
tlewoman offer her amendment to the 
substitute at this point or after the sub- 
stitute is passed upon? 

The CHAIRMAN. The substitute will 
be open for amendment at any point. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Now? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Ayrgs?] 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, I would like 
the gentleman to teli us, if the amend- 
ment is not to be read, what is the dif- 
ference if the gentleman’s amendment 
is accepted? 

Mr. AYRES. TI shall be glad to do 
that. I intended to do that as soon as 
my unanimous-consent request had been 
passed upon. At this time I will say to 
the gentleman from Michigan that my 
substitute has two titles. Title Lis strictly 
a loan provision patterned after the GI 
guaranteed housing program. The stu- 
dent receives a certificate of admission 
from a school to which he wishes to go. 
Through the Commissioner he is given a 
maximum of $4,000 for the 4-year period. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not wish to prolong this discussion but 
ask in just what particular is the gen- 
tleman’s substitute different from the 
bill? 

Mr. AYRES. I have only a loan pro- 
vision and a $10 million grant, but it 
is based on the percentage of high-school 
students graduating last year, to be used 
in the field of science. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Has the gentleman 
a copy of his amendment so that the 
gentlewoman from [Illinois car learn 
where she may offer her amendment? 

Mr. AYRES. There are copies at the 
desk, and it was explained in some detail 
yesterday. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I withdraw my res- 
ervation of objection, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, all of us 
on the Committee on Education and La- 
bor are concerned with the problems 
confronting our high-school graduates 
who find it financially difficult to at- 
tend college. However, in view of the 
large number of scholarships and fellow- 
ships that have been available and are 
available, I did not feel it was neces- 
sary for the Federal Government to get 
into the business of granting scholar- 
ships. I did feel, however, that if we 
have, and we do have, many high-school 
graduates who are brilliant, who come 
from poor families and from large fami- 
lies and who do need some financial as- 
sistance, something should be done for 
them. 

All my amendment does its this: A 
prospective student applies to the school 
of his choice. If the school thinks he is 
qualified to enter that school, then he 
can borrow up to $4,000 over the 4-year 
period. This loan is guaranteed under 
the same provisions as are the GI-guar- 
anteed housing loans. We know that in 
that program the percentage of default 
has been less than 1 percent. 

We are dealing here with the highest 
type of individual graduate from our 
high schools, who will be asking for 
these loans. Based on the past operation 
of scholarships, we know they are a good 
risk. In fact, in checking with some 
of the largest universities and colleges 
around the country who now offer schol- 
arships I find that they have discovered 
that they get about 20 percent more back 
from the student who attended the 
school on a scholarship than they orig- 
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inally gave him in the first place, with- 
out any obligation at all except perhaps 
a moral obligation because the university 
helped him. 

The other thing is, these loans will not 
all be made by banks. There will be 
many private corporations that will be 
very happy to lend this money to a pros- 
pective student, who in time will be a 
graduate, because if a corporation has 
this contact with a student, if it is the 
one who loaned him the money, and he 
is a good chemical engineer or a good 
mechanical engineer, he in turn probably 
will be more inclined to go to work for 
that company that has assisted him. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr.PATMAN. I notice this 60 percent 
guaranty of the unpaid balance. That 
means during the time the student is in 
school, for instance 4 years, it is not re- 
payable. At the end of the 4-year pe- 
riod, you start in 4 years. That makes 8 
years. Then it must be repaid in 7 years. 
That makes 15 years. Interest is ac- 
cumulating all the time. A person gets 
back his guaranteed part, 60 percent, at 
the end of the 15 years, if worse comes to 
worst, but of course he would get back 
more than his original loan anyway, 
would he not? 

Mr. AYRES. Based on the GI loan 
program, I will say to the gentleman 
from Texas, we know that very, very few 
of these loans ever reach their maturity. 
Also, based on the repayment without 
any obligation by those students who 
have received scholarships from univer- 
sities now, we know that one of the first 
things they want to do is pay back, in this 
instance, what they do not even owe. 
So based on past experience, I feel that 
these loans are going to be paid off long 
before the final deadline. 

Mr. Chairman, in title II there is a 
direct grant of $10 million to be given 
to the States. There again it is based 
on a percentage of high-school gradu- 
ates. It is stipulated what this money 
can be used for. It can be used to 
employ additional qualified teachers of 
science in secondary schools; to increase 
the rate of compensation of teachers in 
secondary schools; and to acquire lab- 
oratory and other special equipment, in- 
cluding audio-visual materials and 
equipment and printed materials other 
than textbooks suitable for use in pro- 
viding education in science for use in 
secondary schools. I think this is a step 
in the right direction. Mr. Chairman, 
it gives the student who does not have 
the finances to carry on his college edu- 
cation a chance to get the money. It 
also gives the Congress an opportunity 
to make a grant to a State in this field 
of science both for teachers and equip- 
ment, and we, in turn, will be able to 
determine whether the States are really 
interested in receiving assistance from 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield. 

Mr. POWELL. Would the gentleman 
accept the Powell antidiscrimination 
amendment to be added to his substi- 
tute amendment at the proper place? 
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I have my amendment at the Clerk’s 
desk. 

Mr. AYRES. Could we have the 
amendment read? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Which amend- 
ment is it? Is it last year’s Powell 
amendment? 

Mr. POWELL. No; it is the anti- 
discrimination amendment which I have 
already talked about, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Ayres] has 
expired. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
substitute amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, if this substitute is 
good legislation—it might well be—I do 
not know it. The gentleman from Ohio 
claims that this was explained carefully 
yesterday. I might say to the members 
of the committee that the committee’s 
legislation is based on hearing more than 
200 witnesses. It is based on almost in- 
numerable executive sessions of the joint 
subcommittees working on it. The com- 
mittee’s legislation is a well constituted 
and carefully drafted bill. The substi- 
tute amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio contains a student loan 
guaranty program which, in principle, 
of course, is acceptable because we have 
it in the committee’s legislation in a 
more polished and sounder form. I 
notice in the substitute offered by the 
gentleman, there are sections which are 
vague with respect to the powers of the 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion and which would, in my opinion, 
give him greater powers and a greater 
right to intrude than he would have 
under the committee bill. As a matter 
of fact, we have eliminated any consid- 
eration of power in the committee bill. 
The gentleman says that no loan or loans 
made to any student by one or more per- 
sons, in excess of $2,000 shall be guaran- 
teed under this title. Now, anyone who 
is as familiar as the gentleman should be 
with the principle involved in this legis- 
lation knows that $2,000 will not come 
close to meeting the needs. I realize, 
of course, there are Members of the 
House who believe that in order to en- 
able their children to get an education, 
a parent ought to take the shoes off the 
feet of the children and make them walk 
8 or 10 miles and suffer all sorts of pri- 
vation and that that is a fine and great 
historical concept. Of course, we still 
have great reverence for the log cabin 
and for the barefoot boy. But, I might 
remind the Members of the committee 
that city streets are a little hot at some 
times and a little cold at other times. 
Bare feet are not quite as comfortable on 
hot asphalt and concrete pavements as 
they might have been on the cool green 
grass and soft earth of a country road. 

I think the committee should, if there 
are available to them copies of the sub- 
stitute, get it and read it; and if there is 
time in this debate and if the commit- 
tee wants to ignore the fact that this has 
not received thorough consideration, we 
might take a shot in the dark, then they 
arg consider supporting the substi- 
ute. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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mr THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Is the gentleman’s 
understanding the same as mine, that 
the gentleman’s substitute is for the en- 
tire bill and would wipe out all of the 
other provisions? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Yes. 
That is correct. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Therefore, it pays 
no attention at all to the other fine work 
done by the committee. Certainly I 
think it is important that every Member 
understands that this is not a substi- 
tute for just one part of the bill, but a 
substitute for the whole bill. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield. 

Mr. AYRES. If the gentleman would 
like to offer an amendment to the sub- 
stitute, he would have an opportunity to 
do so. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Does 
the gentleman suggest he would accept a 
substitute which would include all of the 
titles which the gentleman seeks to 
eliminate in this substitute? 

Mr. AYRES. The gentleman from 
Ohio is not making a statement. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I do not see why 
we should take up the time of the House 
putting back into the bill the things 
that are already in the bill, and which 
make it an excellent increase. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. We 
have an excellent bill, in the first place, 
a carefully considered bill; a thoroughly 
studied bill, based on the testimony of 
more than 200 witnesses. This substi- 
tute for aH I know, could be a good bill, 
but it is like buying a pig in a poke. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man will the gentleman yield? 
van: THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 

eld. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. It seems to 
me that the substitute offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. AYRES], is 
totally inadequate, as has been brought 
out. This would substitute for all of the 
provisions of the bill we have been con- 
sidering, one inadequate guaranteed 
loan section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
THompson] has expired. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
T rise in opposition to the substitute. 

The gentleman from Ohio[Mr. Ayres], 
who offers the substitute, is the same 
gentleman who last year supported the 
bill on school construction. It seems a 
little strange that this year he should 
present to us an amendment that would 
first clearly gut the bill and destroy the 
bill; and, second, his amendment wipes 
out the very provisions of the Eisenhower 
proposals, both in the State of the Union 
message and in special messages which 
the President recommended to this 
House. 

Mr. AYRES. Did the gentleman sup- 
port the school construction bill? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. No. I opposed 
the gentleman last year. 

Mr. AYRES. Then you are not criti- 
cizing me? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I am not criti- 
cizing you. Iam saying that the philoso- 
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phy of this scholarship bill and this loan 
bill apparently does not appeal to the 
gentleman, but the school-construction 
bill does. That is the difference between 
us. 
Mr. AYRES. My amendment does 
appeal to the gentleman? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. One phase of 
the gentleman’s amendment does; but, 
ac pointed out by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. ROOSEVELT], the rest of 
the bill is gutted. Now let us face the 
facts. The Ayres amendment destroys 
the bill. Those who are against the bill 
will support his amendment. Those who 
are for the bill are going to oppose the 
Ayres amendment. We should face up 
to it now without spending the afternoon 
arguing about it. 

One other point. It seems unfortu- 
nate that Members on my side of the 
aisle would take the Ayres amendment, 
which has the teacher’s salary provision. 
It is my side of the aisle which is most 
vociferous on the question of control of 
education. Now the Ayres amendment 
proposes that the Federal Government 
start paying teachers’ salaries. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. AYRES. I know the gentleman 
does not want to leave the impression 
that he is against an increase in teachers’ 
salaries. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I am opposed to 
the Federal Government’s subsidizing 
teachers’ salaries. I am surprised that 
the gentleman is for it. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. UDALL. I think he has put his 
finger on what philosophically is a very 
radical departure and development in 
this proposal, and that it is a much more 
radical departure in Federal aid than the 
committee had in mind. The gentleman 
agrees with that. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Absolutely. Once 
the Federal Government gets into the 
field of teachers’ salaries we really are in 
for it. Certain people who will support 
the amendment will do so, as we see so 
often on the floor of this House, on an 
emotional basis. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. UDALL. An amendment was pro- 
posed a year ago on the school-construc- 
tion bill by the gentleman from Ohio 
and we said it is a question of good will. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. And energy. 

Mr. UDALL. The amendment was 
really a bill which had been processed 
by the committee and which only had a 
different distribution formula, but the 
proposition now presented to the Com- 
mittee has never been presented to the 
committee, it is an entirely new proposal. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Is the gentle- 
man suggesting that this is here only as 
a method to kill the bill? 

Mr. UDALL. Yes. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
gentleman’s amendment provides a sub- 
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sidy in the form of increase of salaries 
for science teachers. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Politically that 
is a very good thing to do. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
wonder how the teachers of English, his- 
tory, and other subjects feel about it? 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Iyield. 

Mr, AYRES. Let us not imply that 
the Federal Government is doing this. 
The Federal Government gives the 
money to the State and the State does 
with it what the State wants to. The 
Federal Government has no control over 
it whatsoever. 

Mr, WAINWRIGHT. I quite agree. I 
think the gentleman’s proposal that the 
Federal Government subsidize teachers’ 
salaries will have a bad effect. The Fed- 
eral Government should stay out of this 
field. Once the Federal Government 
starts paying teachers’ salaries or build- 
ing schools, we are in it for life. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the Ayres substitute. As I read the sub- 
stitute, there are only two provisions in 
it. The first one is the guaranty loan 
provision to the students, which, as writ- 
ten, will not be of any benefit. The 
other provision provides $10 million for 
science instruction to be distributed 
among the States. The money author- 
ized by the science provision is not allo- 
cated to the States on the basis of need. 

This substitute has no scholarship or 
any equipment provision. The scholar- 
ship and loan provisions in H. R. 13247 
received months of study. Naturally, 
there are defects in the bill, but we do 
bring before the Committee a program. 
The amendment of the gentleman from 
Ohio would completely destroy this pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to discuss 
the equipment provision in the Elliott 
bill and the necessity for this particular 
provision. Half of our high schools 
offer no foreign-language courses. Less 
than 15 percent of our high-school stu- 
dents and not more than 15 percent of 
our college students study any foreign 
language. At a time when the Soviet 
Union confronts us everywhere in the 
world and in outer space, only nine 
public schools in the United States teach 
Russian. Less than 1 percent of our 
high-school students study German. 

The Office of Education information 
indicates that only 1 out of 3 high-school 
students studies chemistry, 1 out of 4 
studies physics, and only 1 out of 8 
studies trigonometry or solid geometry. 
Only 57 percent of our high schools offer 
a course in physics, and nearly 20 percent 
of our high schools offer neither physics 
nor chemistry. Let us look at it another 
way. In the fall of 1956, there were 
about 61,000 high school seniors in 
schools which offered no physics or 
chemistry. There were about 100,000 
seniors in schools offering no advanced 
mathematics. 

Now these are only figures, but I say 
they are frightening figures. Reliable 
reports on education in the Soviet 
Union—by way of contrast—indicate 
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that 40 percent of Russian schoolchil- 
dren study English and that every high- 
school student must study 4 years of 
science and 4 years of mathematics. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a fact sheet 
here that has been worked up which I 
would like to insert in the Recor at the 
conclusion of my remarks. This fact 
sheet shows the percentage of our high 
schools offering certain mathematics 
courses, science courses, and the average 
estimated cost of laboratory equipment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr, PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, we do 
contend that there is great need for this 
legislation just as there was need for 
the Smith-Hughes Act at the time of its 
enactment during World War I. Many 
of the high schools throughout the Na- 
tion need the matching funds that this 
bill provides in connection with labora- 
tory equipment and facilities for general 
science, mathematics, biology, physics 
and chemistry. The annual $60 million 
authorization for equipment as included 
in the Elliott bill will be disbursed on the 
basis of need with per capita income as 
the guide. The science labs, those who 
most need the equipment, will obtain the 
major share of this fund. 

We realize, Mr. Chairman, that this 
bill is not going to solve all the problems 
of education. It is not going to result 
overnight in raising our standards in 
mathematics and science. But it is go- 
ing to provide some practical assistance 
to our schools so that 10 or 15 years from 
now we can be meeting the needs that 
will have to be met. 

In closing, I want to reiterate that the 
provisions of the Elliott bill deserve the 
support of this committee. This Con- 
gress should make some provision to pro- 
mote the neglected subjects in our high 
schools which are absolutely essential to 
our general welfare. 

The passage of the Elliott bill will be a 
great landmark. I feel the provisions 
in this bill bring about greater results 
than those provided in the Smith-Hughes 
Act at the time of its enactment. 

Mr. Chairman, the Ayres substitute, 
H. R. 13582, should be defeated. 

Pact SHEET—SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS, AND 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Number of secondary schools in the 
United. States._..--..-.--.=..---. 26, 316 
Numbers of teachers in public sec- 
ondary schools: 
OT en DRE <n 65, 000 
peatheomatics oc. 65, 000 
Modern foreign languages___..... 15, 000 
Percent of high schools offering certain 
mathematics courses. 
Percent of 
Course: schools 
General mathematics (9th grade). 75.1 
Elementary algebra....--.-._--_.. 91.9 
Plane geometry_.................. 81.2 
Intermediate algebra__._....---~-.. - 63.3 
Solid geometry__....-....--...--.. 27.2 
Plane trigonometry__......_-.-.--. 33.4 
Other mathematics_.........-_-_ => 18,5 
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Percent of high schools offering certain 


science courses 
Percent of 
Course: schools 

General science......-........-... 85.3 
BIGlSG F< << coccinea S 90.3 
CRONE, oon oo cence 63.8 
PRVN pe ee eee or eee ee a 56.8 
Neither physics nor chemistry_---.. 18.2 


Average estimated costs of laboratory equip- 
ment for various science rooms (does not 
include apparatus or instruments) * 


General sclence.........-- eee $6, 000 
PG) Se ee ae eee 6, 700 
BLATT Se Se ai aS ele gat Sia, FS 9, 600 
See) eee pee oo ee ee 12, 600 
Preparation rooms (2) ---.------.-. 2,900 

ER ici ees 37, 800 


Average estimated costs of high school 
laboratory apparatus and supplies * 


General science.....-.-...._ $1, 245-$4, 335 
WORT Maen ees coe 3, 235- 8, 240 
Piysict-2c = r eilas 3, 475- 8,925 
Chemistry -daanan 4, 450- 7, 200 


1 Source of estimates: Scientific Apparatus 
Makers Association in cooperation with the 
School Facilities Council. 

STATES WITH CONSULTANTS OR SUPERVISORS 

Science (full time): Seven States—Con- 
necticut, Georgia, Louisiana, New York, 
Texas, Virginia, Wisconsin. 

Mathematics (full time): Two States— 
New York and Texas. (Nore—Texas posi- 
tion now vacant.) 

Science and mathematics (combined): 
Two States—North Carolina and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Foreign language (full time): Three 
States—Georgia, New Mexico, and New York. 

Special county or city supervisors or con- 
sultants of science are available to only 6 
percent of the schools, 

Special city or county supervisors or con- 
sultants of mathematics are available to 
only 5 percent of the schools. 


Language enrollments in public secondary 
schools, 1890, 1922, and 1955 


Year Course Percent 

1890 | Modern foreign languages_.... On. =e 
3. 

1922 27.4 

27.5 

1955 13.7 

1 SE SEE DRS 6.9 


Of all public high schools in the United 
States (as of 1957), 56.4 percent offered no 
modern foreign language instruction to their 
students. 


Percentages of public high schools offering 
modern foreign languages 


Connecticut, Maine, New Jersey, 
Rhode Island__------...-____...___ 100.0 
Californig cs. cscs. och ase as 97.6 
Massachusetts... .--.--..-L........ 95.2 
New Hampshire_-.................... 94.6 
DOA WAC ak oct nein chan Sa 94.1 
Yet OEE," AEEA 88.3 
Ni go we re Be a SEIS = 87.3 
boc NEAD + andl eal, eae ED AA Sake « 87.1 
V EEn ee 83.0 
North Carolina... ....—.~----.-.-< 80.1 
MATyIgnG one 75.5 
n en en a ia eh pee 75.0 
Washington. =o eae 72.6 
District of Columbia_-----------.---. 70.6 
Noy MoT ee 66.7 
South Caroling..........-_-..--... 64.7 
MichnIBEt A ceecceee eee a 58.1 
WFO ase a, 56.3 
61) Sy NN 54.4 
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Percentages of public high schools offering 
modern foreign languages—Continued 


Pennsylvania...<...2 <-> —sssnen— soe 64.3 
ONG. eeraa enaner meniniu 49.9 
CIE EEEE O E te marian, 49.1 
aple ai SE T e a ie, ee 45.3 
ety teat as daa yup RLS ie A E e Sy ey 42.4 
West: Virginie oo Sone es 39.5 
Toms a a a ar a 39.4 
OFRON ea AD te Jor Sk 
TARO Se EEEE ORE E EN E T 33.3 
Dis ee 32.9 
pr et) aae ena Se Se ees 26.7 
ya 20. FE ELEM, 2 Oa 26.6 
ets UT Se I eye es, SS a 24.5 
PR TR a I aa ye 23.0 
a a, See SS 22.9 
Missjufi ee eS a E 21.8 
Montana oso oh saa a a 21.3 
Kentuekyicso oa ees 19.5 
Konat eco cc ol eee 19.3 
MISSIS ppi e nada r aa aaa 18.1 
ATEANSOS e a ine rasen 12.9 
Oklahoma. oo aaa tee 10.1 
NƏDTABKB aa maae E AREE SA SER, 9.9 
LOWS. - 535 E ene 3 St 
South Dakota......-< Sogo eee eas. 
North Dakota--:....255555.. nese a 


(Source: The National Interest and For- 
eign Languages, revised edition, January 
1957.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I just had the oppor- 
tunity to look this amendment over as 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
AyrEs]. Essentially his amendment is 
the loan section. What is the difference 
between the Ayres loan section and the 
loan section in the regular bill? Funda- 
mentally, it departs from the basic ob- 
jective of the loan section which we had 
originally developed and brought before 
the House here today. It does this in 
this respect. It was our hope by author- 
izing $1,000 a year with a maximum limi- 
tation of $5,000 to provide the oppor- 
tunity for a boy to get a college educa- 
tion through a loan. It is big enough and 
it is long enough to do the job of getting 
a college education. The Ayres substi- 
tute does not do that. It is limited to 
$2,000. That, to me, is a basic, a funda- 
mental difference. In H. R. 13247 we are 
trying to make it possible for boys to get 
a college education through the regular 
loan section of this bill. 

There are minor defects in it, too. For 
instance, if the boy dies or is permanent- 
ly disabled he is not forgiven the loan. 
H. R. 13247 takes care of this, the Ayres 
amendment does not. i} 

The interest rate is 434 percent, with 
the banks guaranteeing 60 percent. Ido 
not know whether you can get money 
from the banks that way. I am a direc- 
tor of a bank and I doubt very much if 
the banks are going to loan its money. 
There are people with more experience 
in banking than I who may differ, but 
there is a good deal of question whether 
the students would be able to obtain that 
kind of money from the banks. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASKELL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. However, 
the gentleman will find that I testified 
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that some of the small loan companies 
are now going into this very area. 

Mr. HASKELL. I hope they do. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I do, too. 
But I think with a little encouragement 
along the line of a guaranteed loan plan 
they would do it so that the money 
would be available. 

Mr. HASKELL. I think the gentle- 
man is probably correct. But the basic 
point is that this is such a minor effort 
in the Ayres amendment as compared 
with the one that we are offering to pro- 
vide a college education through a loan 
system, that the two are not even com- 


parable. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASKELL. I yield to the gentle- 


man from New York. 

Mr. GWINN. Does the gentleman 
think that with the Government guar- 
anteeing these loans, as the amendment 
provides, that corporations and indi- 
viduals will not make loans to students? 

Mr. HASKELL. For 60 percent of 
the money. 

Mr. GWINN. Various persons inter- 
ested in youth and education besides 
banks would make these loans, with that 
kind of government guaranty. 

Mr. HASKELL. I think it is very 
possible and very likely that banking 
institutions in many areas would fail 
to loan the money with a 60 percent 
guaranty. 

Mr. GWINN. This is not confined to 
banking institutions. 

Mr. HASKELL. Or any other loaning 
institution. 

Mr. GWINN. Any person, any parent 
could make the loans. 

Mr. HASKELL, Any other loaning 
agency; that is my opinion. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASKELL, I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to compliment the gen- 
tleman for the tremendous part which 
he has played in the committee in devel- 
oping a sound loan title in the bill. If we 
were debating the relative merits of the 
guaranty program as proposed by the 
gentleman from Ohio and the particular 
title in this bill, we might have a basis 
for discussion at least. But the problem 
is that this substitute would emasculate 
the bill which we have been considering. 
It would eliminate all of the other titles. 
It is for that reason primarily that I 
think it should be voted down regardless 
whether there is some merit in the par- 
ticular loan provision offered by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HASKELL. I thank the gentle- 
man, and I would say this further. We 
had the loan guaranty idea in our origi- 
nal thinking. We did everything under 
the sun to develop a guaranteed loan 
program and get the interest rate low 
enough so that it would encourage the 
boys to take a loan out to obtain a higher 
education. We were unable to come up 
with it. We had a lot of people thinking 
about it in the executive branch and in 
the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment. I do not believe that this idea as 
expressed in the Ayres amendment is 
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anything but a casual gathering together 
of a loan section. I hope that Members 
on my side of the aisle, as well as on the 
other side of the aisle, will vote against 
the Ayres substitute. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASKELL, I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Did the 
committee have before it representatives 
from the Veterans’ Administration who 
are experienced with the GI bill in 
financing education, because this is an 
identical provision? 

Mr. HASKELL. We contacted those 
people. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. 
testimony available? 

Mr. HASKELL. I do not believe it 
will be found in the testimony, but if the 
gentleman wants to see the record of our 
lengthy meetings with people from these 
various branches of the Government, I 
should be glad to talk to the gentleman 
about it. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Powe. to the 
amendment offered by Mr. Ayres: On page 
5, line 20, after the word “person,” insert 
“without regard to race, color, religion, na- 
tional origin, or sex.” 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POWELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. AYRES. The gentleman asked 
me before whether I would accept the 
amendment, I would be happy to ac- 
cept it. 

Mr. POWELL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POWELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Montana. 

Mr. METCALF. May I observe that 
under present regulations issued by the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare there is a provision that in the 
expenditure of Federal funds and in the 
administration of federally aided pro- 
grams of education there shall be no 
discrimination because of race, creed, or 
color. That is substantially what the 
gentleman’s amendment provides. 

This regulation was in those identical 
words a part of the regulations of the 
Office of Education prior to the creation 
of the secretaryship of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. We have had anti- 
discrimination regulations. If the gen- 
tleman believes there is need for his 
amendment in this legislation, certainly 
we can continue to carry on in the fu- 
ture, as in the past, these Federal-aid 
programs in accordance with the 
amendment the gentleman has offered. 
I feel that we on this side should accept 
the amendment. 

Mr. POWELL. I thank the gentle- 
man so much. 

I am offering the amendment now 
only because if the substitute carries I 
should like to see this language in it. 
However, I am going to stand with my 
committee chairman and the commit- 
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tee on the Elliott bill as opposed to the 
Ayres bill, although the Ayres bill does 
have a lot of merit. Nevertheless, to 
me it just scratches the surface of the 
problem, while the Elliott bill goes into 
it much more deeply and with more 
lasting and profound effects. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish first to pay 
tribute to the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, the distinguished gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. ELLIOTT], who has 
worked so hard and so diligently in a 
very patient and nonpartisan manner to 
bring this bill before us. He has done 
an outstanding job and deserves great 
credit. 

As a junior Member on the minority 
side I have followed this bill closely and 
have worked on it with a great deal of 
interest. I might say that Iam not com- 
pletely satisfied with every aspect of the 
bill. I have been particularly interested 
in the student loan program, and I 
would like to address my remarks to 
that title of the bill as it would be af- 
fected by the so-called Ayres substitute 
amendment. 

There are many Members who do not 
like the scholarship title but favor a 
sound student loan program. To them 
I say: do not vote for the Ayres sub- 
stitute; it does not serve your purpose. 
The Ayres substitute, unfortunately, 
does not provide an adequate or a 
workable loan program. 

If you are against Federal scholar- 
ships and wish to strike that title from 
the bill, hold your fire because I under- 
stand that the distinguished gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp] intends to 
offer just such an amendment. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I am happy to yield 
to my distinguished and able colleague 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. I am glad the distin- 
guished gentleman has made this point. 
I am equally disturbed about the grant 
or scholarship section. I think those 
funds ought to be administered as loans 
rather than grants. I hope no one will 
vote for the Ayres amendment which 
is too drastic, thinking that it is the 
only way to eliminate what they believe 
to be an unsound part of the bill. 
Voting for the Ayres amendment would 
kill also the provisions that are sound, 
desirable, and needed. There will be an 
opportunity to strike out title II. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from New Jersey, a 
fellow member of the committee. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. May I com- 
pliment the gentleman from Michigan on 
the part he has played in developing a 
sound loan program in this bill. He may 
be a junior member of the committee, 
but he gave a lot of serious consideration 
to this title. His efforts were most help- 
ful and the loan title, I am sure, will bear 
the closest scrutiny. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. From the very begin- 
ning I had hoped that this title could be 
drafted on a guaranteed loan basis. 
That was also the desire, I know, of my 
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colleague from Michigan [Mr. McIn- 
tTosH] and my colleague from Delaware 
[Mr. HASKELL]. The three of us worked 
hard in an effort to develop a guaranteed 
loan program as a substitute for the title 
in the original Elliott bill. 

But we found that a guaranteed loan 
program will not really work unless we 
are willing to allow the interest rate to 
seek its own level in commercial chan- 
nels. The interest rate would have to be 
at least 6 percent, and probably higher, 
to be realistic. 

I call your particular attention to two 
features of the Ayres substitute: the 
Federal guaranty would be only 60 per- 
cent, and the interest rate could not ex- 
ceed 434 percent, of course the student’s 
note would be unsecured. Now, if vet- 
erans, who have a house to mortgage a 
full Federal guaranty, cannot borrow 
money at 434 percent or even 5 percent, 
it is obvious that a poor college student 
would be able to borrow very little money 
in commercial channels at 434 percent 
on his unsecured note. 

The Ayres substitute will do nothing 
in the student loan field and, in my opin- 
ion, a vote for the substitute would really 
constitute a vote against the loan pro- 


gram. 

Under title III of the bill, each college 
or university will have an opportunity 
to supervise and administer a loan fund. 
The Federal Government will contribute 
80 percent of the trust fund, but not to 
exceed $250,000 for any one college in 
1 year. That the college itself will ad- 
minister the loan is a very important 
point, in my opinion. 

Successful student loan programs have 
been managed and administered by the 
colleges. They are close to the problem 
and they know who are the students who 
deserve these loans. We are not invad- 
ing a field which the banks are serving to 
any extent. The banks are not, and 
could not be, expected to make long- 
term, low-interest loans to college stu- 
dents on an unsecured basis. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I am happy to yield 
to my distinguished colleague on the 
committee. 

Mr. AYRES. The August 5 edition of 
the New York Times contains an article, 
“Loan Puts Sunshine in His Life” show- 
ing a student getting his loan from the 
banker. Throughout the State, accord- 
ing to the New York Higher Education 
Assistance Corporation 126 banks in 207 
communities are participating in the 
student loan plan. The organization 
has guaranteed 260 loans in the first 
month, totaling $141,000. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. There are a few 
States in which limited guaranty pro- 
grams are now working. Their growth 
should be encouraged. The State of 
Massachusetts is an outstanding ex- 
ample. 

But you will find that the interest rate 
is too high, that the term is not long 
enough in most cases, and that the num- 
ber of student borrowers is relatively 
small compared to the impact which this 
program could have. 

I envision that the loan program in 
this bill will go a long way toward filling 
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a gap-which was left by the termination 
of the GI bill. This loan title should 
help to make it possible for every quali- 
fied student with the will to find a way 
to go to college. 

I urge my colleagues to vote down the 
Ayres substitute and to support the loan 
title in the committee bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. PowELL] to the substitute 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Ayres]. 

The amendment to the substitute 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been pointed out 
there are several inconsistencies in the 
Ayres amendment. This amendment 
was not presented to the committee nor 
was it considered. But, many of the 
things that are contained in the amend- 
ment were considered by the committee. 
For example, there is the provision for 
the allocation of these funds. It is on 
a per capita basis. Last year, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio came in here and one 
of the criticisms that he had of the 
school-construction bill was that funds 
were not allocated on a need basis. He 
got up here and told us that the Presi- 
dent wanted a bill with the allocation 
on a need basis. Yet, today he tells us 
that the allocation of these funds should 
be on a per capita basis. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Will not 
the gentleman admit that in any stu- 
dent-loan proposition you have need to 
start with? It is an entirely different 
thing than a school-construction propo- 
sition because obviously no one is going 
to borrow money if they have to pay for 
it if they do not need it for their edu- 
cation. 

Mr. METCALF. I agree with the gen- 
tleman from Missouri and I think the 
gentleman from Missouri will agree also 
that there is need for school construc- 
tion everywhere to start with. But, the 
point I am making is that the President 
for whom the gentleman from Ohio was 
speaking last year wanted a need pro- 
gram then and he wants a needy program 
this year. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. METCALF. I gladly yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The point 
is in regard to school construction that 
you do not have the same kind of ap- 
proach on that and the need test has to 
be applied at a higher level. When we 
talk about a student loan being on a need 
basis, obviously, no student is going to 
come in and ask to borrow money when 
he already has it. 

Mr. METCALF. Iyield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. AYRES]. 

Mr. AYRES. I thank the gentleman 
from Montana. 

I think the gentleman realizes that 
when you are talking about increasing 
the number of science teachers, increas- 
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ing the pay for those teachers, and lab- 
oratory equipment, you are just giving it 
on the number of students they have. 

Mr. METCALF. This proposal in the 
substitute bill is the most outrageous in- 
vasion of local supervision of schools and 
school administration that has been 
presented on this fioor. Many of us feel 
there should be a general grant to help 
teachers’ salaries, such as we have for 
operation and maintenance in Public 
Law 874, but the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Ayres] has not presented this kind 
of grant. He has said this shall be used 
to increase the compensation of teach- 
ers of science. That will upset every 
salary schedule established by local 
school boards and administrators. The 
teachers themselves are opposed to these 
differentials for teachers of science as 
against teachers of mathematics or 
other subjects. 

Mr. AYRES. Not if the qualified 
science teachers stay in the school sys- 
tem. In my own community where we 
have a great demand for trained 
chemists, it is difficult to get a teacher 
to work for $5,000 when he can go to one 
of the rubber companies and double his 
money. 

Mr. METCALF. But the gentleman is 
going to have the Federal Government 
come in and set up special compensation 
over and above the salaries established 
by the school boards for a special type of 
teachers. That is an invasion of a mat- 
ter that should be permanently in the 
hands of the local school board. 

Mr. AYRES. The State does not have 
to accept any of the money if they do 
not want it. If they do not want to 
put it into teachers’ salaries, they can 
put it into the laboratory equipment. 
The problem is to get more trained 
people in the technical field. 

Mr. METCALF. That is true. The 
gentleman’s bill will not do a single 
thing to solve that problem. Ail it will 
do is to upset the present salary arrange- 
ments, upset the local administration 
of it. All of the experts who testified 
on this subject were unanimously against 
a salary differential for science teachers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Montana [Mr. MET- 
CALF] has expired. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to this amendment. 

I am grateful for this opportunity to 
say a few words about this important 
measure. I regret to say I am opposed 
to this amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. AYRES] because 
I do not understand it. 

I do believe when our distinguished 
committee has spent months and months 
on the bill that we have before us we 
ought to give them every possible op- 
portunity to explain this important 
measure and carry it through on the 
basis of the instruction they have al- 
ready had. 

I have been opposed to new Federal 
aid programs, for several reasons. One 
of the chief reasons is I desperately 
fear the tentacles of the Federal Gov- 
ernment will reach down into the school 
processes of every community in this 
Nation. 
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I worry about Federal aid to educa- 
tion, because the people at home are 
willing to pay for education. Once we 
take away from them this responsibility, 
the Jeffersonian conception of States 
rights, to which I cleave, is utterly a 
dead issue. 

As the gentleman from Ohio just said, 
I think certainly the great emphasis on 
this program has been national de- 
fense, and I want to address myself for 
a moment to that phase of the bill. I 
want to add to the committee bill when 
we reach that point on page 11, after the 
word “school” the following language: 

(4) Such person certifies that he will serve 
a minimum of 3 years in a civilian post or 
assignment which will best promote the 
national defense as specified by the Secretary 
of Defense; such service to be compensated 
for at a rate proportionate to that received 
by others of similar or comparable education 
and experience in the same field of activity. 


That language pertains to title II of 
the bill, scholarships. I frankly admit 
that after Sputnik I reared its ugly head 
into the air I was worried; I stillam. I 
am not convinced that we do not have 
enough scientists and engineers in this 
country. The thing that worries me is 
that I do not think we have enough scien- 
tists and engineers in America in the best 
areas for the good of the Nation. 

Somebody has said that if we had 
spent one-tenth of our engineering skill 
on putting a sputnik into the air that 
we put into the improvement of fins on 
automobiles we could have had a sputnik 
in the air years ago. Careful direction 
of effort is always important. We need 
it very much in our defense effort. 
Under the terms of the bill as it now 
stands we can not get that concentrated 
effort properly directed. The amend- 
ment I propose would bring us a tangi- 
ble defense return from these scholar- 
ships. As the bill now stands a scholar- 
ship could be given for any subject, and 
it is supported by some on the ground 
that it provides opportunity for creative 
development. But here is a national 
defense bill. It should be designed in a 
positive way to aid our defense. The 
administrator in charge should be able 
to tell certain gifted students: “You are 
going to learn to speak Russian. We 
need people who can speak Russian.” 
He should be able to say to another 
group: “You are going to learn to speak 
Spanish, for we need people who can 
speak Spanish.” 

A friend of mine from south of the 
border the other day said that if we 
could send people there who could even 
say “Como esta usted?” and “Hasta la 
vista,” just a few words of Spanish, it 
would do more good than all the diplo- 
mats and dollars we are spending down 
there. 

When we get to this portion of the 
bill, Mr. Chairman, I hope we will tie 
my amendment to this title II for the 
national defense effort. If it is a de- 
fense effort, let us make it such. 

Now, I want to say very sincerely that 
I have not made up my mind about this 
bill. I know I am one of many who is 
earnestly searching his soul to see if 
national defense is in such critical con- 
dition that this bill if enacted would help 
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improve its condition. But I beg of you 
not to look upon this matter as a sort 
of St. Vitus dance, where we make our 
effort in all areas without any specific 
goals in mind. Where we have this 
great problem of national defense let us 
at least tie this title IZ down to that 
approach. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri is recognized. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am glad someone has spoken in 
support of the substitute amendment, for 
we have heard a lot against it. 

The objectives of the bill are excellent. 
I doubt if there is anybody who dis- 
agrees with that statement. I also can 
sincerely join in the tribute paid to the 
committee for the study it has made in 
this very difficult area. 

I am deeply disturbed, however, about 
the scholarship provisions and the gen- 
eral approach in the bill, I might say. 
The whole thing is the creation of a bu- 
reaucracy which, to me, is quite disturb- 
ing. 

I see two areas where we need legisla- 
tion. One is the area of student loans. 
As a matter of fact, I am satisfied that if 
we meet that we would be taking care of 
the greater amount of the problems that 
face us. 

It has been pointed out that there is 
considerable difference between the Ayres 
proposal for a loan guaranty and the 
program proposed by the bill. Indeed, 
there is considerable difference. 

That is one reason I am strongly be- 
hind the Ayres approach, because the 
approach in the bill will actually put the 
Federal Government in the business of 
administering and handling these loans, 
which means the creation of a bureauc- 
racy. The approach that the gentleman 
from Ohio makes is not a new approach 
at all. It is a time tested approach. 
There probably is no one in the House 
who is more familiar then the gentle- 
man from Ohio with the problems of 
administering Veterans’ Administration 
types of loans, after the years of experi- 
ence he has had on that committee. I 
think he was chairman of the subcom- 
mittee on VA housing loans in the 83d 
Congress. 

Now, I ask the gentleman, am I cor- 
rect in stating that the features of your 
lending program are on all fours, in fact, 
copied from the G.I. bill? Am = correct? 

Mr. AYRES. The gentleman is cor- 
rect, The language was written by one 
of the gentlemen who helped draft the 
original GI housing program. The in- 
terest rate is the same as that for the 
GI program and the guaranty ar- 
rangement is on the same basis. The 
only basic difference, is of course, that 
the student does not have any collat- 
eral, whereas the GI did. But, we feel 
that these men are of such high caliber 
that the risk there is very small. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I agree 
with the gentleman. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 
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Mr. PERKINS. I am sure the gentle- 
man is conscious of the fact that the 
bill the Senate passed several years ago 
provided for supplementing teachers’ 
salaries and for facilities for elementary 
and secondary public schools in the 
country, and much controversy arose 
over that. And, Iam sure you are aware 
of the fact that in H. R. 13582 there is 
no formula based on need, and I have al- 
ways understood that the President was 
in favor of it on the basis of need. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I might 
say to the gentleman in regard to title 
2 I listened carefully to his comments. 
I happen to agree with that position, I 
do not favor the title II section, and I 
hope that that feature of the substi- 
tute will be knocked out. But, the point 
is that this is a substitute for a bill that 
I find so many more objectionable fea- 
tures in and it cuts out these features 
and confines itself primarily to the one 
area where I do think we can meet some 
problems. 

Mr. PERKINS. Are you in favor of 
either the loan provision or the equip- 
ment provision? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. No. As far 
as that feature of this particular bill is 
concerned, I wish it were not here; Iam 
not in favor of it, because I think the 
balance, the loan provisions are so im- 
portant, I would say the good outweighs 
the bad. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 


DEFEAT SUBSTITUTE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the substitute. 

Mr. Chairman, certainly the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Ayres] is a very 
fine, able, and sincere Member of Con- 
gress, and I am sure he did not intend 
to offer this substitute for the purpose of 
killing this bill. I certainly would not 
charge him with that. But, I really be- 
lieve it will kill the bill if the substitute 
is adopted. It is an abbreviated pro- 
posal in comparison to the Elliott bill. 
It does not go nearly as far as we should 
go. Now, this is a dangerous vote, we 
should recognize it as a dangerous pro- 
posal. We know that most if not all 
Members of this House who are opposed 
to this bill will vote for this substitute, 
not because they are for the substitute 
but on the theory of carrying their 
point in defeating the original bill or 
doing what is regarded as dividing and 
conquering. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Well, we know that is 
usually done. It happens all the time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. My very dear friend, 
why accuse us of ar unwarranted mo- 
tive? Can we not once in a while be 
decent and honest in our convictions? 
Why imply we have improper motives? 

Mr. PATMAN,. It is being honest and 
decent. It is being done all the time. 
We all do it. We do it in a way that 
will permit us to carry out our points. 

This substitute provides for Federal 
aid to education. On page 11 of the 
substitute it provides “an increase in 
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the rate of compensation of teachers of 
science in secondary schools.” So, it is 
a Federal-aid-to-education bill. 

We must recognize that many Mem- 
bers who are opposed to Federal aid to 
education will vote for this substitute, 
not because they are for Federal aid to 
education—they are against it—but be- 
cause it will be against the interest of 
the bill which they would like to kill. 
I do not blame them for that. It is 
done all the time. It is no reflection on 
any Member. It is something we face, 
must consider, and try to overcome it. 

Our committee has brought out this 
bill. It is a very fine committee. They 
have given careful consideration to this 
bill over a period of weeks and months 
and they heard over 200 witnesses. 
Are we going to substitute the judgment 
of one Member of this Congress, regard- 
less of how fine and able and sincere he 
is, for the judgment of 30 members of 
the committee? We should not do that. 

You know, when we go back home 
during vacation, or what we call a vaca- 
tion—it is never a vacation—we address 
civic clubs, and we are always proud of 
the fact that we can say that every bill 
that is put into the hopper goes to a 
committee; that the members of the 
committee sit and act as judges; that 
we hear the testimony of witnesses; that 
every bill is considered paragraph by 
paragraph, line by line, and word by 
word. We carefully consider it to make 
sure that we have everything in it that 
should be in it in order to carry out our 
objectives and to make sure that it does 
not have any harmful language or loop- 
holes of any kind. After a bill is con- 
sidered like that by a committee, then 
we take it to the floor of the House and 
usually the Members of the House sup- 
port the committee because the commit- 
tee has gone into the matter and care- 
fully considered it. 

But here is a case where the judgment 
of one Member—and I repeat, as fine a 
Member as he is—should not be substi- 
tuted for the judgment of all the 30 
members of this committee. 

I really insist that if this substitute is 
adopted it will be tantamount to defeat- 
ing the whole bill, and I hope the substi- 
tute is defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr, Parman] 
has expired. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this amendment and 
all amendments thereto close in 20 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Beamer) there 
were—ayes 95, noes 18. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
and the approach to this problem are 
off on the wrong foot. I went to school 
and college at the turn of the century, 
when the proponents of this bill say that 
more scientists and mathematicians were 
turned out than are turned out today. 
Yet we have in the colleges now more 
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than 30 times as many students as were 
attending the schools and colleges when 
I grew up and came along. 

The trouble is that when my group 
were there the courses were laid out for 
us, and there were certain required 
courses which took up practically all of 
our time. Now it is practically all op- 
tional, and the students do not take up 
the things that need to be taken up. 

This bill is not what is needed. What 
is needed is an attempt on the part of 
the colleges and the schools to make 
these students take the courses they need 
to take to be of real service to the United 
States. 

The United States cannot afford to 
have any more spending. We have to 
conserve our resources, and we have to 
see that the people of the United States 
have a chance to survive, which they 
will not have if we go on spending money 
all the time over and over and over. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
JOHANSEN]. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
gret there is evidence of a disposition 
to cut off debate on this very important 
bill. 

Mr. Chairman, once again, for the 
third successive year, I rise in opposi- 
tion to a proposal for Federal aid to edu- 
cation. 

In the previous two instances the re- 
lentless drive of the pressure groups and 
of the educational hierarchy of the Na- 
tional Education Association and its 
brood of affiliates was turned back in 
this House. 

Today, as hitchhikers on sputnik, the 
advocates of a massive tranfer to the 
Federal Government of reliance for fi- 
nancial support of public education are 
making a new, even bolder, even more 
desperate effort to establish the beach- 
head of Federal aid to education. 

In the two previous years the drive 
was made under the guise of Federal as- 
sistance to the States for school con- 
struction. Today through the various 
proposals of this legislation for Federal 
grants and/or loans, these advocates of 
Federal aid propose to extend Federal 
activity and authority to the broad 
question of the qualitative character of 
public education. 

Let us see just how far we have moved 
toward Federal control of educational 
policy in the short period of 2 years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. JOHANSEN moves that the Committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the 
House with the recommendation that the 
enacting clause be stricken. 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, the 
1956 school construction bill contained 
this provision: 


In the administration of this act, no de- 
partment, agency, officer or employee of the 
United States shall exercise any direction, 
supervision or control over the personnel, 
curriculum, or program of instruction of any 
school or school system. 


Yet in this year’s report of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, on this 
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pending legislation, I read these startling 
words: 

It is exceedingly important to maintain 
a balanced program of instruction in all 
fields. The committee does not desire that 
one field of training be developed at the 
expense of another. It is evident, however, 
that many of our elementary and secondary 
schools are not providing instruction in sci- 
ence, mathematics, and modern foreign lan- 
guages of sufficient quality or quantity to 
meet today’s increasing needs in these fields. 


So now we in this Congress are under- 
taking to become experts in education. 
We are undertaking to legislate educa- 
tional-financial policies for elementary 
and secondary schools which, by this 
very statement, presuppose value judg- 
ments with respect to educational policy, 
curriculum content and emphasis, qual- 
ity of teaching and related matters. 

How long are we to seek to maintain 
the farce that we are not exercising— 
or undertaking to exercise—Federal 
control of education in a most direct 
and significant fashion? 

I am deeply disturbed—and I speak 
most respectfully—that the statement 
released by the White House, and quoted 
on the floor of the House yesterday, indi- 
cates a still persistent faith that ex- 
cursions into this proposed field of Fed- 
eral activity can be made on a short- 
term, one-shot, emergency basis and 
that such activity can then be easily and 
readily turned off—like a water spigot. 
When the President spoke at a press 
conference a year ago of wanting Fed- 
eral aid for school construction on such 
a temporary basis, and when he said 
that he then wanted it stopped, in his 
words, “if necessary by a constitutional 
amendment,” I was hopeful of a growing 
awareness and concern that such a 
termination might not be a simple or 
assured thing. Nothing, it seems to me, 
is more clearly established than the fact 
that this sort of a temporary, emergency 
treatment is the farthest thing in the 
world from the hopes and intentions of 
the principal sponsors of Federal aid to 
education. 

Turning to another matter, this is the 
third time in a little over a week that a 
legislative committee’s members have 
volunteered a willingness to radically 
modify a bill in the desperate effort to 
persuade the House to consider the leg- 
islation. I commend the sharp criticism 
of this sort of legislative procedure 
voiced yesterday by the distinguished 
assistant minority leader [Mr. HALLECK]. 
I think it is time that the legislative 
committees desist in this practice of 
child abandonment. 

Their action in this instance merely 
conforms my firm conviction that the 
purpose here is to get in the opening 
wedge of Federal aid to education. The 
very nature of a wedge—and that is 
what this is—is that it has to be shaved 
and whittled down to as thin and sharp 
an edge as necessary in order to achieve 
the initial entry. But let us not be de- 
ceived as to the use which will be made 
of the wedge once that entry is gained. 

Mr. Chairman, when we go back into 
the House I am going to ask unanimous 
consent to insert, at the close of my re- 
marks, two letters that came to me en- 
tirely unsolicited from presidents of 
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small, non-tax-supported colleges in my 
District. The writers of these letters are 
Dr. William W. Whitehouse, president of 
Albion College, Albion, Mich., and Dr. 
Weimer K. Hicks, president of Kala- 
mazoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich. These 
two splendid gentlemen, able, brilliant, 
dedicated men who are devoting their 
lives to the cause of free education, plead 
eloquently that Congress not take the 
step here contemplated. Are we to brush 
aside these and similar pleas and 
warnings? 

Dr. Whitehouse says this, among other 
things: 

If the Federal Government starts to go 
into scholarships on anything like a large 
basis, and that could very easily happen 
under the hysteria of the sputnik impact, 
then a lot of private foundations, corpora- 
tions, and individuals are going to say also 
that this is a task being done by the Govern- 
ment. 


And in the same vein, Dr. Hicks warns: 
I believe it would be suicidal to our demo- 
cratic way of life if we permit the Federal 
Government to take over this responsibility. 


I direct the attention of my colleagues 
to the fact that only a few days ago this 
House expressed its opposition to the 
doctrine of automatic preemption of au- 
thority by the route of Federal legisla- 
tion. We were dealing there with the 
judicial and legal aspects of Federal 
preemption. We are dealing here with 
a very practical type of Federal pre- 
emption against which there can be no 
legal or judicial protection. Presidents 
Whitehouse and Hicks have unerringly 
put their fingers on this form of pre- 
emption so discouraging and fatal to the 
voluntarism of nongovernmental ac- 
tivity. 

What we were dealing with the other 
day was the legal and judicial aspects of 
that preemption. What we are dealing 
with today is something entirely differ- 
ent. 

Mr. Chairman, we are—at least it is 
hoped—in the closing days of this ses- 
sion. Apropos of that fact and its bear- 
ing on our deliberations here today, I 
quote another comment from Dr. White- 
house’s letter: 

Congress at this late date is apt to vote on 
a very impulsive basis with the idea in mind 
that adjournment is going to come and let’s 
have full speed ahead to get as much done 


as possible. 


I think this is an accurate analysis 
and a timely warning. Evidently Dr. 
Whitehouse has been reading the press 
reports from Washington. 

Mr. Chairman, the letters to which I 
referred are as follows: 


ALBION COLLEGE, 
Albion, Mich., August 6, 1958. 
Congressman AUGUST E. JOHANSEN, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: We understand that 
House bill H. R. 13247, having to do with 
Federal scholarships, has been cleared by 
the House Rules Committee and can come 
on the floor of Congress at any time now. 
Congress at this late date is apt to vote 
on a very impulsive basis with the idea in 
mind that adjournment is going to come 
and let’s have full speed ahead to get as 
much done as possible. This is always a 
very dangerous mood, but is quite under- 
standable in a democracy such as ours. 
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I know that I am speaking for our ad- 
ministrative staff here and for our trustees 
also, that Albion College is not in sympathy 
at all with the idea of Federal scholarships. 
Those of us who are greatly concerned with 
the rising costs of Federal Government, with 
the threatening inflationary rise with its dis- 
astrous effects on the bulwarks of our econ- 
omy, and the general apathy of people in all 
classes who say let the Federal Government 
do it, would like to see a period written 
to this momentum of Federal aid. Prac- 
tically all of our institution have scholar- 
ship funds established and the same goes for 
the tax-supported institutions so that we 
believe that it is only in rare cases that 
a gifted boy or girl cannot attend some 
institution of higher learning. Albion Col- 
lege, for example, this year placed a Rhodes 
scholar who was enabled to come to Albion 
because of a scholarship established by the 
church and who worked a great deal of his 
way through college and then went to medi- 
cal school at the University of Michigan. 
If the Federal Government starts to go into 
scholarships on anything like a large basis, 
and that could very easily happen under 
the hysteria of the sputnik impact, then 
a lot of private foundations, corporations, 
and individuals are going to say also that 
this is a task being done by the Govern- 
ment. It is alarming to see the way we 
acquiesce in believing that our State capital 
and National Capital can do things more 
efficiently than local divisions of govern- 
ment and enterprise. After all, it is the 
grassroots of America that haye to pay the 
bill. There is a personalization in the con- 
trol of scholarships that comes when they 
are localized, but too often in a large-scale 
system of scholarship distribution it takes 
on all the characteristics of a mass standard- 
ized movement. 

Albion College limits its scholarships given 
out of its own funds to students who have 
high educational ability and achievement, 
plus the proven need for financial assistance. 
There are honorary recognitions, such as Phi 
Beta Kappa, that are given to all students as 
a reward for scholastic achievement and en- 
couragement. In the Federal program, in 
all likelihood, the scholarship aid would be 
distributed without any regard for the re- 
cipient’s family ability to pay his way. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's suggested loan program 
has much to commend it. 

I want it understood that I am speaking 
only for our own institution and not for any 
organization in which I have membership or 
executive responsibilities because I believe 
that the boards of trustees of such organiza- 
tions are to speak as a whole for the entire 
membership. 

With all good wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 

W. W. WHITEHOUSE, 
President. 

KALAMAZOO COLLEGE, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., August 1, 1958. 

The Honorable Aucust E. JOHANSEN, 

House oj Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I am writing in 
opposition to bill H. R. 13247, regarding Fed- 
eral scholarships, which is coming before 
Congress in the near future. I am voicing 
strong protest against Federal aid to educa- 
tion in any form whatsoever. While I recog- 
nize that the American public must invest 
more heavily in higher education, I feel it 
will be suicidal to our democratic way of life 
if we permit the Federal Government to take 
over this responsibility. I believe that the 
support of higher education must be shared 
by the various States and by individuals and 
industry. To follow any other pattern will 
ultimately destroy our system of free enter- 
prise. 

The opinions which I express rather briefly 
in this letter are shared by the overwhelm- 
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ing majority of leaders of the independent 
colleges in America, While the voice of this 
group is not always as strong as the State- 
supported institution and the National Of- 
fices of Education, it is, nonetheless, the 
thought that permeates the majority of the 
citizens of our Nation. Your assistance in 
defeating this bill wil be very much appre- 
ciated. 
Sincerely, 
Weimer K. Hicks, 
President. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 
Mr. UDALL and Mr. HOFFMAN rose. 
The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from Arizona, a 
member of the committee, rise? 
js Mr. UDALL. In opposition to the mo- 
on. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, a 
point of order. I was on my feet de- 
manding recognition, and I am also a 
member of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. As far as the Chair 
is concerned, the Chair saw the gentle- 
man from Michigan and the gentleman 
from Arizona, and the Chair has recog- 
nized the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
UDALL]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes; I heard you. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I ad- 
dress my remarks to the pending busi- 
ness before the committee, the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute, of- 
fered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Ayres]. Iurge that that amendment be 
defeated. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that he is not 
addressing himself to the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
talking on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. JOHAN- 
SEN]. That motion opens the entire bill 
for debate. The gentleman from Ari- 
zona is in order, 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr, JoHANSEN] were directed toward the 
very basis of this legislation. Our com- 
mittee has considered his strictures. 

It is true, as many opponents of this 
legislation have stated today, there are 
other areas in the field of education 
where we have serious shortage. We 
know that there is a shortage of quali- 
fied teachers. And it is also agreed that 
our schools and colleges lack adequate 
housing. Last year our committee 
brought legislation addressed to the fa- 
cilities problem to this floor and we were 
defeated. We have not had the temer- 
ity—because I think we sense the temper 
of this body—to again bring school con- 
struction legislation, much less aid for 
teachers’ salaries legislation, before this 
Congress. In other words, the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio goes much farther than the com- 
mittee proposal now before you. 

There are many amendments at the 
desk. I think this afternoon we can per- 
fect this bill. I think I sense the atmos- 
phere of this House. If we proceed I 
think we can perfect a bill that the ma- 
jority of the Members will vote for. So 
let us move ahead and defeat the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio 
and frame a bill we can pass today. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. JOHANSEN]. 

‘The motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is happy 
to recognize the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. HOFFMAN] for 114 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield back my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. MCINTOSH] is recog- 
nized for 144 minutes. 

Mr. McINTOSH. Mr. Chairman, I 
am very pleased with the great interest 
and response that this loan provision 
has brought forth in the House. But I 
want to emphasize that if you agree 
that a loan provision is good, if you 
want an effective loan provision, then 
take the committee provision. We 
spent considerable time on the guaranty 
approach. We ran into two problems. 
First of all, the estimated intercst rate 
would be far higher than that provided 
in the Ayres substitute. Guaranteed 
loans would be comparable to the FHA 
home improvement loan. which requires 
a substantially higher servicing cost and 
interest rate than the Ayres amendment 
provides for. 

If you raise the interest rate and if 
you raise the guaranty provided in the 
substitute, it would then have limited 
effectiveness. Secondly, the substitute 
would require considerably higher ad- 
ministrative costs. That is obvious be- 
cause the substitute requires the Fed- 
eral Administrator to pass upon each 
individual loan, whereas under the com- 
mittee system a loan fund is transferred 
to a trust fund administered by the 
college. Thus, under the committee pro- 
posal the processing of individual loans 
is performed by college authorities 
rather than Federal employees. 

Both from the standpoint of benefit to 
the students and costs to the Govern- 
ment, the committee proposal deserves 
your support. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Louisiana {Mr. Passman] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, H. R. 
13247, which is submitted as a bill to 
strengthen the national defense, and for 
other purposes, is actually a part of the 
unending push for more and more power 
here in Washington for the Federal bu- 
reaucracy and less and less for the States 
and the people. And it also is part of 
the dangerous trend toward bigger and 
bigger Federal deficits. 

This bill, if approved, would be the 
opening wedge to take the Federal Gov- 
ernment into the entire system of educa- 
tion. It could very well lead to the de- 
struction of our public educational con- 
cept as our Founding Fathers so wisely 
formulated it. 

Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, by 
tempting people to depend on others for 
things they can do better for themselves, 
the program provided for by this bill, in- 
stead of stimulating educational activity, 
would doubtless tend in the long run to 
depress the efforts of the States and 
their political subdivisions and private 
interests for better educational oppor- 
tunities. 
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The theories behind this bill—for 
example, that many gifted young people 
are not going to college simply because 
they lack the financial means—have 
never been substantiated. Surveys in- 
dicate, in fact, that about 250,000 schol- 
arships are now available annually, 
without any Federal intervention in the 
educational system such as is contem- 
plated by the bill before us, and that 
thousands of these scholarships are go- 
ing unused each year. 

It is unlikely that the Congress will be 
able to solve our educational problems 
by plunging the deficit-burdened Federal 
Treasury deeper into this field, going di- 
rectly into the production of scientists, 
teachers, and scholars by handing out 
more dollars for student loans, schol- 
arships, training of teachers, and the 
like. 

Legislation such as this, Mr. Chair- 
man, would inevitably lead, after open- 
ing the door, to more and more Central 
Government interference with and con- 
trol over the operations of the Nation’s 
historically independent educational sys- 
tems. The proposals in this bill are 
neither desirable nor necessary, while 
loaded with danger. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that 
respect for education must first be 
homegrown; it cannot be bought in 
Congress for our people. While improve- 
ment should certainly be sought at all 
times for both the quantity and quality 
of our education, the fact is that this is 
an accomplishment which can be made 
to the extent that local and State leaders, 
in public and private life, will it to be, 
but not more than that. The Congress 
cannot effectively legislate to bring this 
about. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Beamer] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
going to support the Ayres amendment 
because I think it is a step in the right 
direction. First, it eliminates Federal 
aid and, next, it avoids Federal control. 

Do not delude yourselves. The pres- 
ent bill is full of controls starting out 
with control by the Commissioner of 
Education. The Ayres amendment also 
eliminates the increased burden to the 
taxpayer. 

But even with this amendment the bill 
does not make a complete approach to 
the problem. One of the better ap- 
proaches would have been to have made 
some tax reduction for the people who 
are sending their youngsters to college. 

I want to read a letter from the Gov- 
ernor of Indiana: 

STATE OF INDIANA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Indianapolis, July 22, 1858. 
The Honorable RALPH W. GWINN, 
United States House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear RALPH: A hypothesis is only a hy- 
pothesis until it is proven or disproven by 
facts. Following the launching of Sputnik 
I, we in Indiana began a thorough, fact- 
finding study of our education system, par- 
ticularly regarding science and mathematics 
courses, enrollments, and pupil aptitudes. 
The entire project was conducted by a rep- 
resentative committee of citizens and edu- 
cators, headed by Dr. Clarence E. Manion, 
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former dean of the University of Notre Dame 
Law School. 

Every Indiana ninth-grade student re- 
ceived an identical test, the results being 
evaluated by a professional laboratory. We 
also gave an extensive test to high-school 
seniors to determine exceptional individuals. 
Then we inquired of these exceptional 
seniors as to how many wished to enter col- 
lege, and how many would need financial 
and scholarship assistance. 

The results of these tests and inquiries 
are detailed in the attached summary. Be- 
cause there is now before the United States 
Congress proposed legislation for Federal 
scholarships, we feel that you might be par- 
ticularly interested. We are convinced that 
Indiana does not need such Federal assist- 
ance, and that if similar factual inquiry 
were made in the other States the same 
conclusions would be tenable regarding them. 

Once started, a system of federalized 
scholarships would never be terminated. 
The cost would run into the billions, and 
institutions now independent or State-sup- 
ported would become completely subservient 
to the new bureaucracy in Washington 
which would quickly estabilsh its self-per- 
petuating existence. 

Indiana wants no part of such so-called 
Federal aid, and it needs none. The self- 
sufficiency, initiative, and enterprise of the 
American people are national characteristics. 
Education problems can continue to be 
handled locally and individually. 

Sincerely, 
HAROLD W. HANDLEY, 
Governor oj Indiana, 


I am going to emphasize to you that 
it is vitally important today that we 
continue to think for ourselves and not 
try to imitate the Communist regime 
of regimentation and concentration of 
authority in the Central Government. 
We must, as realists, take a strong stand 
to prevent being completely dominated 
by a powerful Government. I repeat an 
earlier statement that we must learn 
self-sufficiency and self-reliance and 
have a faith and belief in God instead 
of bowing meekly before an all-power- 
ful Federal Government. Let us stop 
Federal aid to education now before it 
is too late. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. KEATING] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, al- 
though I have some misgivings about 
some specifics of H. R. 13247, I am 
generally in agreement with its ob- 
jectives and shall support it with 
certain amendments. Certainly, enact- 
ment of this measure will represent a 
significant step forward in the march 
toward full development of this Nation’s 
intellectual resources. It is a step we 
cannot afford to ignore if we are to suc- 
cessfully meet the challenges of Soviet 
technological and scientific achieve- 
ments. 

The place of the educated man in our 
society is the subject of healthy and 
growing interest and concern. Original 
thought gave us our Constitution and 
many of the more material advances 
which have become the hallmarks of 
American progress. We, perhaps, have 
become too complacent in our superior- 
ity, too smug in our success, too wrapped 
up in our material well-being and 
achievement. By overestimating our 
own strengths, we have dangerously un- 
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derestimated the potential of other peo- 
ples. 

Much of the present concern over our 
educational state of health is, of course, 
the result of the launching of the sput- 
niks. With sudden and startling impact 
the deficiencies of our educational sys- 
tem were brought into focus by those 
bolts across the blue. 

For some time responsible leaders have 
been warning us that America’s educa- 
tional system is too soft. We have been 
told that we are making inadequate pro- 
vision for the gifted student and that 
glorification of mediocrity has become a 
characteristic of American schools. We 
have been repeatedly cautioned about 
the great number of dropouts among 
talented high-school and college stu- 
dents. We have been warned that the 
teaching of mathematics, science, and 
foreign languages is lagging in our sys- 
tem. And the increasing shortage of 
trained teachers should become more ap- 
parent each day. 

Hand in hand with these develop- 
ments, leaders have voiced their concern 
over the lack of incentives, of encour- 
agement, and of prestige, for academic 
accomplishment in America. The use 
and role of the egghead has more often 
been ridiculed than understood, more 
often been made the butt of jokes than 
recognized as an integral part of our 
future success as a nation. 

What sputnik and muttnik have done 
for many is to place all these problems 
in a new perspective. They have 
shocked literally millions to the realiza- 
tion that something must be done to 
shore up our educational system and to 
bring it more in line with the needs of 
modern living and the challenges to our 
way of life. 

Thus it is that worry about our edu- 
cational structure has become not a 
nagging, somewhat annoying impression, 
but a case of deep concern for our na- 
tional survival. 

Sputnik and muttnik have pounded 
home the message that if the United 
States is to remain the most powerful 
nation in the world it must tap the vast 
potential reservoir of talented and de- 
veloped minds, not only in the physical 
sciences, but in the social sciences as 
well. To maintain our ascendancy we 
must make full use of the enormous in- 
tellectual resources available within this 
Nation. 

H. R. 13247 represents.a broad-gaged 
answer to some of the more challenging 
problems posed today for American edu- 
cation. Many of its provisions go right 
to the root of deficiencies in our system. 

It is true, of course, that the principal 
responsibility for education must rest 
with the States and local communities, 
and with the individual educational in- 
stitutions. But, when we are faced with 
a challenge of such magnitude and of 
such importance to our national sur- 
vival as this, the Federal Government 
can and should play a reasonable and 
constructive role. The Government can, 
in certain instances, come to the assist- 
ance of the States and localities and 
higher educational institutions as they 
attempt to meet certain critical national 
needs, 
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H. R. 13247 is an earnest, carefully 
conceived effort to help our educational 
system eliminate its soft spots and be- 
come better tuned to the needs of today. 
The central objective of this measure 
is to bolster particularly those aspects 
of our educational structure which are 
most important now to our national de- 
fense. That is a laudable and worthy 
objective, and because it does not lean 
too far in the direction of any one field 
or profession, I believe it has been ade- 
quately met in this measure. 

I am in general accord with those pro- 
visions of this measure which seek to 
encourage an improvement and expan- 
sion in the teaching of mathematics, the 
sciences, and modern foreign languages. 
I applaud the efforts in this bill which 
seek to prepare more college teachers 
to train the scientists, teachers, and 
other leaders of tomorrow. The provi- 
sion to increase the flow and accuracy 
and timeliness of educational statistics 
from the States should prove extremely 
helpful to the progress of education all 
over the country. 

My principal interest in this measure, 
however, revolves around the provisions 
relating to grants and loans for worthy 
college students. These provisions aim 
directly at the problem inherent in the 
waste of talent when students are forced 
to drop out of college because of lack 
of funds. These are the precious re- 
sources and talents we can ill afford to 
be without today. 

There seems little question, based on 
copious statistics, that the lack of funds 
represents the most serious roadblock in 
the path of many qualified scholars who 
want to gain a higher education. The 
plain facts are that college costs are 
zooming and we are making ivy-covered 
walls barriers rather than gateways to 
better living and national progress. 

The consensus of responsible surveys 
indicates that 200,000 of our best high- 
school students are not going on past 
graduation. Of these about half show 
no real interest in continuing their edu- 
cation. But every year we lose some 
100,000 topflight minds for no better 
reason than a lack of money. The col- 
lege gates are barred by the dollar sign. 
This is an incredible waste. It is a waste 
we cannot afford in this day of all-out 
competition for the minds of men. 

The grant and loan provisions of this 
measure are substantial steps toward the 
goal of assuring every American, who 
has the stuff but not the wherewithal, 
the opportunity to receive a higher edu- 
cation. It aims at giving everybody an 
equal chance. 

Many educators have attested to the 
fact that the boy or girl who works his 
way through college, either partially or 
entirely, gets a good deal more out of 
his college experience than those whose 
families pay all the bills. But those who- 
have to foot their own bills are often un- 
duly burdened with the strains of that 
task and with the anxiety of coping with 
extra problems, with the result that the 
enthusiasm so necessary for a success- 
ful educational adventure is often 
blunted. 

We can relieve that pressure by assur- 
ing such worthy but needy students— 
youths of demonstrated ability, ambi- 
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tion, and need—of loans and scholar- 
ships from the Federal Government. It 
will indeed be money well spent if we 
can establish a nationwide program to 
give full rein to the potential leaders 
of tomorrow in their necessary training, 
not just in the scientific fields, but in 
all areas of endeavor where their desire 
and capacities lead them. The good to 
the country from the use of such brains 
would repay many times over the ex- 
penditure for the scholarship program. 
And, of course, the Treasury would 
eventually gets its money back from the 
loan aspect of this measure. 

I do feel, however, that we should not 
rush headlong into this field. Historic 
as this step is, we should not take it 
blindly. We should not provide too 
much too fast, unless the necessity of 
the moves is clearly shown. That is 
why I support the limitation of scholar- 
ships to a smaller figure than that orig- 
inally recommended by the committee. 

Also, I vigorously support the amend- 
ment which will insure that only really 
needy pupils receive Government aid 
for their continuing education. This 
will not only cut down the cost of this 
program, but will make sure that public 
funds are used to aid only those who 
really need the money for their further 
schooling. 

My own belief is that the loan provi- 
sion of this measure is the one most 
likely to yield sound results. Although 
I support the scholarship provision, I do 
feel, in the long run—from both the 
fiscal and moral point of view—the loan 
approach is far superior. 

On March 10 of this year I introduced 
H. R. 11261, which would establish a 
self-liquidating scholarship loan fund 
in the Federal Government to enable 
highly qualified high-school graduates 
in financial need to receive a college 
education. I was joined in this en- 
deavor by the distinguished gentleman 
from California [Mr. Jackson] who in- 
troduced an identical measure, and who 
has waged such a vigorous campaign in 
behalf of the loan principle. Although 
the specifics of these proposals are not 
embodied in H. R. 13247, I am delighted 
that their principle is mirrored here. 

Obviously, the committee has devoted 
a good deal of study to the best means 
and manner of administering the loan 
program. It appears they have worked 
out a reasonable solution which insures 
that only worthy students will receive 
aid, that the principal administration 
will be on the State and local level, 
rather than in Washington, and that 
existing programs will not be prejudiced 
but rather encouraged. 

There is no question in my mind about 
the soundness of some sort of a loan 
provision. Clearly, it must be reason- 
able and workable, such as this measure. 
And it must embody a system broad 
enough to catch not only prospective 
scientists, engineers, and mathemati- 
cians, but students for all fields. These 
prerequisites are met in this bill. 

My strong belief in the soundness of a 
loan program is founded on several 
bases: 

First. The loan teaches the young 
man or woman responsibility. At the 
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same time his mind is being trained, his 
or her character is being strengthened. 
I am reminded of an old Chinese 
proverb, Give a boy and a pig all they 
want and you will end up with a good 
pig and a bad boy. Education that 
comes too easy is not usually as produc- 
tive as one the student earns himself. 
In fact, it has been said the root of our 
difficulties in education lies in the cur- 
rent penchant for making things easy. 

Second. Our need lies in training fine 
minds. The obvious advantage of a loan 
program lies in the fact that those who 
apply for benefits under it will be dedi- 
cated students, students really desirous 
of obtaining an education, not simply of 
avoiding work or the Army for another 
4 years. A loan program, by its very 
nature, is directed toward the serious 
student, the student who is willing to 
make sacrifices in the expectation of 
future returns. 

Third. A program of loans can be fis- 
cally sound. Soundly administered, it 
should involve no loss to the Federal 
Government, for in the long run these 
funds will be repaid. The records of 
testimony before the committee clearly 
indicate the integrity of these young 
men and women and the high percentage 
of repayment they have maintained over 
the years. Many private groups, such 
as the Strong Foundation, can attest to 
this high measure of student integrity. 
‘Of course, beyond this is the fact that 
obtaining a college education usually 
means a higher income for the gradu- 
ate with a resultant higher tax return 
to the Government. Any way you look at 
it, we just cannot lose. 

Fourth. A loan program will not have 
an appreciable effect on existing systems 
of aid. Rather, this loan program is ex- 
plicitly designed to supplement, not to 
supplant, existing aid systems. 

I do not claim this is a whole answer 
to our present crisis in education. It is 
obvious we need more and better teach- 
ers, More and better schools, and per- 
haps most of all we need more and 
better informed interest in the educa- 
tion our children are receiving. We 
have no more right to complain about 
poor schools when we show no interest 
in them than the man who complains 
about “politics” and bad Government 
policies who doesn’t vote. These are 
things that must lie with the people in 
their local communities. They are de- 
pendent upon what Dr. Teller calls a 
“climate of opinion” responsive to these 
needs. 

I do believe, however, that there is an 
area where the Federal Government can 
act appropriately. By making funds 
available on a loan basis we will be re- 
moving the obstacles facing so many of 
our brightest young men and women in 
their quest for knowledge while at the 
Same time leaving undisturbed the 
worthwhile efforts now being under- 
taken by private agencies. I believe the 
loan program, in concert with a limited 
number of Federal scholarships, will go 
a long way toward opening to our needy 
but highly qualified young men and 
women those gates now barred by empty 
pocketbooks. 

Mr. Chairman, we stand on the thresh- 
old of history. Enactment of a soundly 
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conceived program of educational stimu- 
lation, and aid and encouragement to 
capable but needy students would mark 
a substantial step toward the goal of an 
insured education for every qualified 
American. If we ignore our responsi- 
bilities to see that all worthy young 
people are given an opportunity to de- 
velop their mental capacities to the 
fullest, we may be threatening the exist- 
ence of our way of life. 

There is no more important weapon 
in the arsenal of democracy than the 
spirit of freedom. There is no more im- 
portant stimulus to this spirit than edu- 
cation. Mediocrity in education is one 
sure way to crumble a democracy. Like 
a termite or cancer, it eats away at the 
very vitals of our way of life. 

Mr. Chairman, with the addition of a 
few amendments, this bill deserves the 
overwhelming support of this body. At 
the same time, I believe the members 
and staff of the committee, who have 
labored long and diligently on this 
measure, deserve high commendation. 
Their work, given our stamp of approval 
today, will do much to improve the edu- 
cational structure of our Nation and 
make us better able to withstand the 
challenges which lie ahead. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Cottrer] is recognized. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I 
wanted this time merely to finish the 
statement I did not have a chance to 
complete earlier today. 

Let me state in conclusion that I think 
one of the most important things we 
have to worry about is the fact that in 
scuttling the endowment scholarships 
we now open the door to a vastly in- 
creased program of this nature in the 
future. I think in all reality that when 
we peel away the sugar coating of good 
intention, we will find that this bill is 
nothing more than buckshot legislation 
aimed at a series of unknown targets. 
The best that can be said for it is that 
it has a hope and a prayer stamped on 
the shell. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Ayres] is recognized. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, the issue 
has been raised that there would not be 
money available through the lending in- 
stitutions at 434 percent. I believe the 
gentleman from Michigan said it would 
take a much higher interest rate. The 
corporations and the banks are willing 
and able to go on with this program. At 
the present time we are in one of the 
greatest housing programs that we have 
experienced in the last 3 years. Money 
is available at 434 percent. I would not 
want anyone to feel that the interest 
rate would have to be any higher. The 
money will be available. 

I feel very deeply we will be making 
a mistake if we do not pass a bill in this 
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high-school graduates to borrow money 
and go to college, for there are thousands 
of them who are not in a financial posi- 
tion to do so now. 

Insofar as title II is concerned with the 
$10 million, if the amendment is passed 
and the bill goes to conference I am cer- 
tain that in conference we can work out 
an arrangement that will be satisfactory 
to the majority of the Members. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Alabama [Mr, 
ELLIOTT] to close debate. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, may I 
say that what we do here this afternoon, 
and specifically on this substitute bill, 
will constitute the answer of our country 
to the Russian threat and challenge 
posed to us today. I do not think the 
Ayres substitute constitutes a sufficient 
answer for America. 

I hope the Committee will vote it 
down. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MORANO. If the substitute is 
agreed to, does the Committee then rise? 

The CHAIRMAN. It would rise and 
report back, and then the vote would be 
taken. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, a fur- 
ther parliamentary inquiry. Will we 
then have an opportunity to have a sep- 
arate vote on this substitute in the 
House? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. MORANO. And if the substitute 
is defeated in the House, then what is 
the parliamentary situation? 

The CHAIRMAN. The original bill 
will then be before the House. 

Mr. MORANO. I thank the chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. AYRES]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Ayres) there 
were—ayes 68, noes 130. 

So the substitute was rejected. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer four amendments and ask unani- 
sig consent that they be considered en 

oc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. KEARNS: 

Page 8, line 7, strike out “$17,500,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$7,500,000.” 

Page 8, beginning with line 19, strike out 
everything down through line 4, page 10, and 
insert the following: 

“Sec, 202. Each person awarded a national 
defense scholarship shall, for each academic 
year of the scholarship’s duration, be paid 
the amount which the State commission de- 
termines is needed during that year by such 
person in order to permit him to attend an 
institution of higher education, except that 
no person shall receive an amount in excess 


oe $1,000 for any academic year under this 
le.” 

Page 10, line 15, strike out “Each State 
commission” and all that follows down 
through line 22, page 10, and insert the fol- 
lowing: “Each State commission shall select 
persons to be awarded such scholarships in 
accordance with the requirements of section 
206 (a) (3).” 

Page 13, line 1, strike out “for the selec- 
tion” and all that follows through line 20, 
page 13, and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “and for certification to the Commis- 
sioner of persons selected for national de- 
fense scholarships in accordance with the 
provisions of the State plan; 

“(3) provides for the selection of individ- 
uals to receive national defense scholarships 
from among eligible applicants therefor, and 
for annual determination of the amount of 
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such scholarships, in accordance with stand- 
ards, procedures, and criteria, established by 
the State commission, which the Commis- 
sioner finds provide reasonable assurance (A) 
that, except as provided pursuant to clauses 
(B) and (C), selection of individuals to re- 
ceive national defense scholarships will be 
based on aptitude and ability, as determined 
in accordance with objective tests and other 
measures thereof, to pursue successfully at 
an institution of higher education a course 
of study leading to a bachelor’s degree, (B) 
that special consideration will be given in 
the selection of such individuals to those 
with superior capacity or preparation in sci- 
ence, mathematics, or a modern foreign lan- 
guage, (C) (i) that only individuals who need 
financial assistance to continue their educa- 
tion at institutions of higher education will 
be selected for national defense scholarships, 
such need to be determined without regard 
to tuition, fees, and other expenses of at- 
tendance at the institution of higher edu- 
cation chosen by such person, (ii) that the 
amount of each national defense scholarship 
each year will be based on the individual’s 
need for financial assistance to continue his 
education at an institution of higher educa- 
tion, also determined without regard to such 
tuition, fees, and other expenses, and (iii) 
that the maximum amount payable for any 
academic year under the plan will be $1,000; 
and provides for the annual certification to 
the Commissioner of each amount deter- 
mined in accordance with the preceding pro- 
visions and the person to whom it is to be 
paid.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
Mr. KEARNS. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEARNS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, these are the amendments 
which were discussed at some length in 
the general debate. They are the prod- 
uct of an agreement of 21 members of 
the committee and are as a result of the 
suggestion of the President in his letter 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
WaInwricHT]. We on this side accept 
these amendments. 

Mr. KEARNS. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kearns]. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr, Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HASKELL: Page 
23, line 23, strike out “equal to one-” and 
all that follows through line 7, page 25, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “which 
the Commissioner determines to be adequate 
to cover (1) the cost of the funds to the 
Treasury as determined by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, taking into consideration the 
current average yields of outstanding mar- 
ketable obligations of the United States hav- 
ing maturities comparable to the maturities 
of loans made by the Commissioner under 
this section, (2) the cost of administering 
this section, and (3) probable losses. 

“(b) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this section, but 
not to exceed a total of $25,000,000.” 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman from Delaware yield? 
Mr. HASKELL, I yield to the gentle- 
man. 
Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to say that the Members on 
CIV——1053 
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this side consider that the gentleman’s 
amendment is well thought out and 
makes a fine addition to the bill. Weac- 
cept his amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Delaware [Mr. HASKELL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I have 
four perfecting amendments which I 
offer; and I ask unanimous consent that 
they may be considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. ELLIOTT: Page 
12, line 8, strike out “Commissioners” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Commissioner.” 

Page 33, line 1, insert “or” immediately 
after “short term.” 

Page 41, beginning with line 24, strike out 
the following: “For the fiscal year ending 
therefor to the Commissioner.” 

Page 21, strike out lines 13 through 15, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 908. The amounts reserved by the 
Commissioner under sections 205 (a), 402, 
and.” 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
for our side, may I say that I have ex- 
amined these technical amendments and 
we accept them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. POWELL: Page 
10, line 15, add to the Kearns amendment No. 
3 the following: “without discrimination 
based upon race, color, religion, national 
origin, or sex.” 

Page 19, line 1, after “student” insert the 
following: “without discrimination based 
upon race, color, religion, national origin, 
or sex.” 

Page 36, line 25, after “individuals” insert 
the following: “without discrimination 
based upon race, color, religion, national 
origin, or sex.” 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POWELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
may I point out that the gentleman's 
amendment to which we have just lis- 
tened is the identical amendment offered 
to the Ayres substitute amendment, 
which was voted down. 

May I also call attention to this im- 
portant point, that was not made before, 
that the language of this amendment ap- 
pears in 6 or 8 pieces of legislation that 
are in existence now, such as the school- 
lunch program, and, in my opinion, there 
is no unusual departure in the gentle- 
man’s amendment. It is acceptable to 
this side. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POWELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. The gentleman has a 
most constructive type of amendment. 
I want to establish one point in every- 
one’s mind so there is no question about 
it. -The amendment proposed a year ago 
and prior to that, which was called the 
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Powell amendment, denied funds to 
States which did not comply with the 
Supreme Court decision. This amend- 
ment is directed to funds which go to 
individuals, and merely states as a mat- 
ter of declaration of policy that there 
shall be no discrimination in the appli- 
cation and granting of these funds. Am 
I correct? 

Mr. POWELL. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that the philoso- 
phy underlying this excellent piece of 
legislation is that we are out to aid the 
individual. The school construction bill 
we had under consideration before was 
to aid the States. Therefore I have de- 
signed amendments to apply at the pre- 
cise moment that an individual comes 
forward to seek a scholarship, to ask 
for a loan, or to look for a graduate 
fellowship. At that moment the indi- 
vidual comes forward, then there shall 
not be any discrimination based upon 
race or color. That would include about 
25 million of our American citizens, 
Mexican-Americans, Japanese-Ameri- 
cans, American Indians, Puerto Ricans, 
and Negroes. 

There would not be any discrimination 
based upon religion, which would in- 
clude mainly our Roman Catholic breth- 
ren and our Jewish brethren. 

There would not be any discrimina- 
tion based upon national origin, which 
would include those born abroad. Two 
of the outstanding contributors to our 
nuclear physics program today are in 
this category. One is of Italian birth 
and the other of German birth. 

Lastly, there would be no discrimina- 
tion based upon sex. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POWELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. As the gentleman is 
well aware, my vote has been recorded 
several times for similar amendments 
the gentleman has offered. ‘This being 
an election year, I should like to be per- 
mitted to join my colleagues in support 
of these amendments. 

Mr, METCALF. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POWELL. I yield. 

Mr. METCALF. As one who has op- 
posed the amendments the gentleman 
has offered heretofore, I want to compli- 
ment the gentleman from New York for 
submitting an amendment that carries 
out the policy of the Office of Education 
in line with a sound, basic policy of de- 
mocracy and one that has been in exist- 
ence since 1937 in this country. I be- 
lieve this is a worthy addition to the bill. 

Mr. POWELL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. POWELL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. Green of Ore- 
gon: Page 11, delete lines 22 through 25, 
inclusive. 

Page 12, delete lines 1 through 5, inclu- 
sive. 
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Page 11, line 22, insert the following: “on 
the basis of their relative number of gradu- 
ates from public or other nonprofit high 
schools as determined by the Commissioner 
for such year for each State on the basis of 
the number of graduates from such schools 
in such State for the most recent year for 
which satisfactory data for such State are 
available to him. For the purposes of this 
section a graduate is an individual who 
meets the qualifications set forth in subsec- 
tion 205 (c) (3) (A).” 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I shall not take the 5 minutes. I 
have spoken to the chairman of our sub- 
committee, the very distinguished gen- 
tleman from Alabama, about the amend- 
ment. This is an amendment to title II 
relating to the method by which the al- 
lotment of appropriations for these 
scholarships would be made in the vari- 
ous States. At the present time, as pro- 
vided in the bill, the allocation of schol- 
arships in any State would be based on 
the number of 18- to 21l-year-olds in 
that State in comparison to the number 
of 18- to 2l-year-olds throughout the 
country. The purpose of the pending 
bill, Mr. Chairman, is to enable bright, 
young, high-school graduates to continue 
with their college education. Therefore, 
it seems to me rather illogical that we 
should pick an age group out of thin air 
and decide the number of youngsters be- 
tween 18 and 21 years of age would be 
entitled to these scholarships. There is 
no more reason, in my opinion, to say 18 
to 21 than to say 14 to 17 years or 19 to 22 
years of age. This amendment simply 
changes the basis of allotment of schol- 
arships in the several States from an 
arbitrary age bracket allocation to the 
basis of the number of high-school grad- 
uates. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I yield. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. I would just 
like to point out that I have an amend- 
ment similar, in effect, at the Clerk’s 
desk. I think the allocation of funds 
on the basis proposed by the gentle- 
woman would be beneficial because the 
recipients of these scholarships must be 
high-school graduates or have an equiv- 
alent education. Therefore, it seems 
logical to me and I find no disagreement 
with a provision allocating the funds on 
the basis of the number of high-school 
graduates in each State instead of on 
an age basis of 18 to 21 years of age, as 
proposed in the bill. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer a substitute amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. CHURCH as a 
substitute for the amendment offered by 
Mrs. Green of Oregon: On page 8, line 9, 
after the words “under this title” strike out 
“and who are selected for award of such 
scholarships by the State commissions” and 
insert: “and who are selected by the Com- 
missioner on the basis of character, high- 
school record of academic capacity, and 
promise of further development as deter- 
mined by a nationwide competitive exami- 
nation to be conducted by the Civil Service 
Commission. 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, the 
heart of this amendment lies in the last 
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clause. I have taken a very definite po- 
sition on Federal aid to education, to 
this effect, that local communities can 
best handle local needs for education as 
long as they can and as long as they 
will do it. I have stated in my District 
that there is no ground or justification 
for Federal aid to education until and 
unless—and I emphasize that “until and 
unless’—the local communities find 
themselves in an emergency or, through 
other reasons, unable to carry the bur- 
den. By the same token, I have always 
held that, if there is ever under those 
circumstances to be Federal aid, there 
should be a distribution of such Federal 
aid for and in accordance with need. 
For that reason I engaged in a colloquy 
yesterday with the chairman on that 
point, and I am delighted to know that 
in the distribution of the money for 
scholarships, an amendment will pro- 
vide that the recipient must be in need. 

But I still know that in the allocation 
of money to States for other purposes 
than scholarships in this bill, the distri- 
bution is still to be based on a school 
population formula. I regret that this 
is so. 

I would like to improve the bill, if pos- 
sible; and would point out that, in its 
present form, it fails largely in meeting 
the two purposes for which the scholar- 
ship plan was initiated. 

In the first place, we were told that 
the United States now must have feder- 
ally trained experts for defense purposes 
who could be developed from the high- 
est in our student body, if Federal schol- 
arships were provided to offer the nec- 
essary educational training. 

In the second place, we were led to 
believe that a student who by merit de- 
served the right for further education 
would, as far as possible on a competi- 
tive basis, have an equal opportunity to 
go to college and develcp his capacities. 
So, I question the wisdom of the pro- 
posed distribution of scholarship funds, 
by which amounts are to be awarded to 
State commissions, and by them awarded 
to students in their communities. 

I am a former teacher. I have spent 
a large part of my life in educational 
interests. I feel very definitely that we 
are not by this bill finding or offering 
the best to our students; or that we are 
insuring that those who most need fur- 
ther training or could offer the most to 
the service of their country will receive 
it, if we divide the funds and the num- 
ber between the States without consid- 
eration of true competitive ability on a 
national basis. We are denying a com- 
petitive basis; and because of the lack of 
a competitive basis, we are not offering 
a proper opportunity to a number of 
young people who have a right, on the 
basis of merit and capacity, to receive 
that portion of this money to which they 
are, by virtue of their capacity, com- 
petitively entitled. 

Furthermore, I think that we are in 
danger of deceiving a great many stu- 
dents in this country. If we do not 
establish a sound standard of competi- 
tion, there is no indication that many of 
these students will necessarily reach the 
proper college. 

Originally, I planned to limit my 
amendment to a determination of the 
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best scholarship candidates through 
nationwide competition, to be based on 
a civil service examination; but I realize 
that there are other considerations to 
be met; considerations of character; 
considerations of high-school records, 
and so forth, and I include those. But, 
I repeat, that the heart of my amend- 
ment is in calling for a selection of these 
students who we most need, who in turn 
by virtue of their capacity most merit 
and need the education. A scholarship, 
so awarded, would carry extra honor and 
distinction. Award on such basis, more- 
over, would tend fairly to produce those, 
who, after training, could meet the 
national need. It is not impossible to 
hold such competitive examinations. I 
would remind my colleagues that en- 
trance to a large number of all colleges 
and universities is always by nationwide 
examination; nationwide examination, 
carried on by the National College 
Board, whereby the school can readily 
see the competitive standing of the can- 
didates for admission. 

I hope that this amendment carries. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word 
and rise in opposition to the substitute 
amendment. 

May I say, Mr. Chairman, that it 
grieves me greatly to be on the opposite 
side of the fence from my friend and 
colleague, the gentlewoman from Illi- 
nois, a lady for whom I have the highest 
regard. I am sure her aims, her objec- 
tives are the same as mine, for we both 
are interested in that legislation which 
will best meet the needs of our country. 
But on this we differ on the method. 

The gentlewoman from Illinois made 
the statement that there is no educa- 
tional standard whatever set up in this 
bill. This is something the committee 
discussed for many many days, and the 
committee concluded that the educa- 
tional standards should be set by the 
state agencies, for the awarding of these 
scholarships, based on ability and need. 

The statement is also made that if 
we had it on a nationwide competitive 
basis we would get the very best stu- 
dents in this country. I submit, Mr. 
Chairman, that if each one of the 48 
States sets up its own method of award- 
ing the scholarships we will get the very 
best young men and women in each one 
of the 48 States; and on that basis we 
will also get the cream of the crop, the 
best young people in the country. 

In the committee there was consid- 
erable discussion as to how the scholar- 
ships should be allocated. One Member 
thought the scholarships should be 
awarded on the basis of one for each 
Congressional District in the United 
States, or perhaps more than one if the 
funds would cover a greater number. 
Another Member thought the scholar- 
ships should be allocated on the basis 
of one for each county in the United 
States. Another member of the com- 
mittee proposed that one scholarship be 
awarded to each high school in the 
United States. There are some 27,000 
high schools. 

After serious consideration of every 
proposal that had been made by the 
members of the committee and others 
interested in this legislation, the com- 
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mittee decided that the fairest way, the 
best way, would be to allow the State 
agencies to set up the method for grant- 
ing the scholarships within a State. 

In this crisis we have heard a great 
deal about Federal control. I submit, 
Mr. Chairman, that if we were to set up 
a nationwide civil service examination 
as the basis for the selection of the stu- 
dents who will receive the scholarships, 
then there is far more danger of Federal 
control than if we leave the selection of 
the scholars to each one of the 48 States. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I would 
urge my colleagues to oppose the sub- 
stitute amendment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan is recognized. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause sometimes in trying to make up my 
mind as to how I should vote it is nec- 
cessary for me to think aloud, and be- 
cause, although a member of the com- 
mittee it has been possible to get but 5 
minutes and have had some difficulty in 
getting recognition—probably because of 
my modesty—more time is needed to 
think about what is now in the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my understanding 
that when our forefathers landed at 
Plymouth and down along the coast, one 
of the reasons for leaving the homeland 
was because of the discrimination to 
which they had been subjected. They did 
not have very much liberty in the home- 
land; they did not have an opportunity 
to be educated as did members of other 
classes and groups, so they came over 
here thinking they would have freedom 
and liberty. Not long ago we passed a 
civil rights bill which was presumed to 
do away with at least some discrimina- 
tion, and we hope it will. However, it 
still seems, from what is in the news- 
papers, there is more or less discrimina- 
tion, For example, in England, when 
the pilgrims left that island, if a boy’s 
father was a shoemaker he became a 
shoemaker, and so on down through the 
list. Here now we have another kind of 
discrimination. In order to work one 
must be a member of a union. 

This committee, composed of so many 
distinguished and well advised members, 
has been sitting on proposed labor legis- 
lation which would aid in doing away 
with discrimination, or at least part of it, 
in industry, for lo, lo, these many days. 

Then, when finally a bill came over 
from the other body, the Speaker was 
sitting on it or, more properly, with- 
holding it, for 41 days. And, to date, 
we have had no worthwhile legislation 
which would aid the union man in es- 
caping extinction. What has that to do 
with the amendment offered by my col- 
league from Illinois? Under this bill, as 
I get it, inevitably there is more or less 
discrimination. Why? Because the 
money is only to be made available to a 
certain group named by another group, 
State or national, I do not care which. 
It will result in discrimination. Just 
why should everybody work to give edu- 
cation to those who—by a State or Gov- 
ernment agency, it is thought—have su- 
perior intellectual ability? Why not go 
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down the line discriminating as to abil- 
ity in other lines? Education is fine. 
But the first thing you have to do after 
you are born is eat. Later we train 
people to raise food that is more nutri- 
tious and of quality, and give or sell it 
to those in need. But the idea of mak- 
ing everybody pay for a special educa- 
tion for a few does not follow. Espe- 
cially a group selected by specialists in 
education. Certain fields of education 
are specified. Experts in those fields 
will make the selection. Result—a 
group carefully selected to be trained 
for one activity—at the expense of all. 
I have noticed and greatly admire the 
Rhodes scholars and the graduates of 
other universities and colleges; also 
those who have earned and have a long 
string of letters behind their names. I 
do. I admire you all, I will say to the 
gentleman from Maine, the distin- 
guished, useful, alert, helpful Mr. Hate, 
Member of this body. But his education 
never cost our taxpayers a cent. Sure. 
You get the point? And, here in my 
pocket, is a long story. Look here. 
What is it? It is about the University 
of Michigan, a couple of State univer- 
sities, putting in professors to teach 
what? Fishing. Fishing. The next 
thing will be what? A bill to appropri- 
ate money for more fish. And hunting. 
Now, I can see the middle-aged lady 
and the man out in the fields toiling 
away in our country, where they raise 
a lot of onions and carrots, down on 
their knees pulling weeds out, trying to 
get money to send their neighbor’s boy 
to the university or State college while 
their own son or daughter, having little 
aptitude for book learning, is on his or 
her own. Education is all right if one 
can afford it, but we cannot go billions 
and billions of dollars in debt, farther 
and farther in all the time, as was 
pointed out by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, Mr. SMITH, and the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, Mr. Latrp, earlier this 
week. What will we do? Pile up a 
greater burden on the backs of all the 
people to create a small group of intel- 
lectuals who will tell their intellectual 
inferiors how to live? 

Years and years ago at mother’s side 
she read, among others, these words: 

Consider the lilies of the field, how they 
grow; they toil not, neither do they spin. 


There is no thought that those who 
would benefit do not work—that the 
results of their midnight hours spent in 
research and experiment are wasted or 
not of supreme importance to all and to 
the Nation, but there is unfairness in 
this bill as now before the committee 
and, as now written, dangerous to our 
form of government as well. Our people 
cannot with safety be divided into 
classes at the expense of all. The most 
valuable education is that which is 
earned. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to point 
out that the committee carefully con- 
sidered how these scholarships should 
be allocated. It was decided to do so 
on a State basis rather than have the 
Federal Government go into each and 
every community to allocate scholar- 
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ships. Consequently, we on this side of 
the committee feel that the substitute 
amendment should be defeated. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Now, we have 
agreed that the only ones that can get 
this money are those in need, 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Not for the loan 
section. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Well, now, the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, as I understand, pro- 
vided that it was for superior scholars; 
is that so? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Does the gen- 
tleman mean the amendment offered by 
the gentlewoman from Illinois? 

Mrs. CHURCH. Will the gentleman 
yield so that I can answer that question? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I will be glad to. 

Mrs. CHURCH. If the gentleman is 
referring to my amendment, I was sim- 
ply seeking that there be a nationwide 
competitive examination held by the 
Civil Service Commission which would 
take this completely out of politics or 
any other means or even out of any 
means of State selection. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The point is 
whether you control it from the Federal 
Government level or let the States con- 
trol it, 

Mr. NICHOLSON. So we say this is 
for need and then we pass legislation 
saying that it is for superior students; 
is that right? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. No, that is not 
quite right. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Just one more 
question. On this Powell amendment 
it was stated that these scholarships 
were given directly to the boy or the 
girl. Then somebody else said that it 
was based on anything but that, that 
it goes to a commission in a State; and 
probably there are only 7 or 8 States 
that have such commissions; is not that 
right? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I would say to 
the gentleman that somewhere along 
the line we had to decide who would 
make the selection, whether the selec- 
tion would be made by the Federal Gov- 
ernment or by the States. The com- 
mittee decided that it should be made 
by the States through State commis- 
sions rather than by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. But the amendment of the 
gentlewoman from Ilinois (Mrs. 
CuurcH] would put it back into the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from Oregon. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I would ask 
the gentleman from New York this ques- 
tion. Is it not true that under the pres- 
ent bill these students in each State 
would be chosen on the basis of objec- 
tive tests and other measures of apti- 
tude and ability, just as they would un- 
der the substitute amendment? The 
only difference would be whether to put 
it on a nationwide competition or on 
competition within each State. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. That is quite 
right. 
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Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from Illinois. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Do I understand 
that in the bill it is specified that each 
State shall give a competitive exami- 
nation? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Yes; and it is 
specified that each State shall set up its 
own standards. 

Mrs. CHURCH. So it would not mean 
necessarily the establishment of ability 
according to aptitude tests or examina- 
tions? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. It is very diffi- 
cult to conceive that a national scholar- 
ship would be used, as the gentlewoman 
has suggested, as a political weapon. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I am not suggesting 
that it would be used as a political 
weapon. I would say to the gentleman 
that I am simply claiming that you may 
find some States less able in this case 
to present those who would compete 
with those of another State on the basis 
of ability. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I would like to 
read the language of the bill to the 
gentlewoman. It says that each State 
commission shall “select persons to be 
awarded such scholarships in accord- 
ance with objective tests.” Is that what 
the gentlewoman is referring to? They 
are examinations to be given by the 
States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York (Mr, WAIN- 
WRIGHT] has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. HorrmMan moves that the Committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the 
House with the recommendation that the 
enacting clause be stricken. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, per- 
mit me to ask a question of the commit- 
tee. Is it correct to state that the money 
will be awarded to those who are in need? 
Do not all answer at once? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I would be glad 
to answer, and the answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Is it also true that 
those of superior ability as determined 
by some board are to get the money? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. No. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes; itis. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Iam not so sure. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The bill, as amended, 
provides—that is my understanding— 
that lack of funds, as well as special su- 
perior ability, must be shown before 
funds are available. The real question 
is this: How come that those of superior 
ability are in need? Will you tell me 
that? Does or has the superior ability 
caused the need? If so, why increase the 
group? It is difficult to understand why 
the more intelligent—those with excep- 
tional brainpower—may I say—should 
be unable to take care of themselves. 

- Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a brief question that 
I want to get straightened out? 
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This question of need has been bruited 
about so much, but in reading the bill 
I do not see the word used at any partic- 
ular time, in any section starting with 
section 201. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. When somebody 
asks a question, they go and grab the bill 
and read from it. The bill has been 
amended en bloc twice by 4 or 5 different 
kinds of amendments that are entirely 
different from what is in the bill. The 
question of need was one. Then the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania gets up and 
has four amendments, and in them they 
are going to make somebody of superior 
ability qualify. If we are going to vote 
on a bill here we at least ought to know 
what is in it. 

We have heard the story that this is 
for 3 years. Well, I have been in politics 
in my State and in this Federal Govern- 
ment for 35 years, and I have never seen 
one of these things start that did not 
grow and grow and grow. This is an- 
other example of it. 

We are trying to legislate here on a 
matter that deeply concerns everybody 
in the United States, whether they go to 
school or whether they do not. We ought 
to go slowly and know exactly what we 
are doing. We certainly do not know 
here, because I think I can call legislation 
pretty good. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. With his long and 
exceptionally brilliant service in his own 
State legislature he can call the turn as 
he has so often demonstrated in this 
body. If the gentleman will yield, does 
the gentleman mean we ought to be edu- 
cated a little bit ourselves before we go 
along with a bill which will give us a 
small group of supposedly superior citi- 
zens, members of which are educated at 
the expense of all? An aristocracy of 
intellectuals? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Michigan for putting those 
words in my mouth. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the preferential 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. Chairman, to those of my col- 
leagues who think that by passing this 
bill they are settling a troublesome issue 
here today, something that is going to 
stay settled, I offer this prediction. You 
are merely starting something, not end- 
ing it. You are starting new, incessant 
and increasing demands—whetted by the 
taste of this initial victory—demands for 
more and more, in terms of new areas 
and types of Federal activity in this field, 
in terms of ever larger appropriations, in 
terms of further assumptions by Con- 
gress and the Federal bureaucracy of 
critical evaluations and decisions as to 
the content and methods of education, 
and in terms of direct Federal control of 
education. 

By adopting this legislation you will 
give the greatest encouragement ever 
given by any Congress to that small but 
solid and utterly ruthless core of un- 
blinking, unblushing, brazen advocates 
of definite, deliberate, all-out Federal 
control of education. 

And I give yet another warning to 
those advocates of all-out massive Fed- 
eral aid to education who think today 
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that they have the smell of victory in 
their nostrils. 

You will not have settled the matter 
either. There are still countless Ameri- 
cans to be reckoned with: Americans dis- 
illusioned by the sterile fruits of so much 
of progressive education and life adjust- 
ment philosophy who see no prospect of 
resolving America’s educational prob- 
lems merely by breaking open the coffers 
of the Federal Treasury to those whose 
sole or principal solution for educational 
deficits is more money; Americans who 
are beginning to comprehend the folly 
of misnamed Federal aid financed by bor- 
rowed funds of a Federal Government 
which only day before yesterday again 
increased the mortgage on the resources 
and taxes of future generations; Ameri- 
cans who still resent and resist the ef- 
forts to supplant local and State respon- 
sibility and to destroy the moral and fi- 
nancial resources of private initiative 
and enterprise. 

Vote as you will, my colleagues; but 
do not, I beg you, delude yourselves that 
this is the end of the matter. It is but 
the beginning. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the preferential motion offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr- 
MAN]. 

The motion was rejected. 

The C The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from Illinois [Mrs. CHURCH] as 
a substitute for the amendment offered 
by the gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. 
GREEN]. 

The substitute amendment was re- 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to 
very briefly call to the attention of the 
Committee the fact that originally there 
was a title X in this bill which dealt 
with vocational training. Title X was 
removed from the bill by a majority 
vote of the committee. It was removed 
primarily for two reasons. One, it was 
felt by a majority of the committee that 
because the title actually was an amend- 
ment to the Smith-Hughes Vocational 
Education Act and the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1946—the George-Barden 
Act—that this was not the proper place 
and that it should be separate legislation. 
It was also indicated that the White 
House felt that if this was included in 
the bill, it would seriously affect the 
prospects of being approyed by the 
President. I would like, however, to 
point out to the Committee, in my hum- 
ble opinion, and I think in the opinion 
of many others, that while we are pro- 
ducing scientists and while we are pro- 
ducing scholars, it is also necessary to 
build in other directions for the national 
defense. For those who are not in the 
field of higher education—those who are 
the supporters, you might say, of those 
who are going to be on the top giving 
the orders. Vocational training, I be- 
lieve, is an important part. I hope a 
way will be found either through the 
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Senate bill which, I believe, will include 
the title or through separate legislation 
to provide further additions to vocational 
training aids in this country. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to clarify a ques- 
tion which arose during debate on the 
amendment offered by the gentlewoman 
from Illinois [Mrs. CHURCH]. On page 
10 of the bill, section 204 (b) says that 
each State commission shall select per- 
sons to be awarded scholarships in ac- 
cordance with objective tests and other 
measures of aptitude and ability. So 
that, clearly this is contemplated in the 
legislation. With respect to the ques- 
tion of need by the recipients of the 
loans, the need must be established 
under the amendments which were 
accepted earlier. The entire loan avail- 
ability is subject to the need of the in- 
dividual student applicant. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Iyield to the gen- 
tleman from Arizona. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish to associate myself with the 
remarks made by the gentleman from 
California as to the importance of voca- 
tional education. However, I would like 
to point out to refresh his memory the 
reason title X was stricken from the bill 
was not because the White House asked 
that it be stricken. It was because there 
were not sufficient hearings in the sub- 
committee and many people, including, 
I believe, the gentleman from California 
agreed that at this time this program 
should be stricken from the bill. This 
was nothing that had to do with politics 
or anything which had to do with the 
merits of vocational education. It was 
felt that there was not enough evidence 
before the committee and the subcom- 
mittee at that time to justify the in- 
clusion of title X in this bill. I ask 
the gentleman from California if that 
is not correct? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I will say to the 
gentleman that the subcommittee has 
since approved a separate bill which I 
introduced on this subject, which I think 
the gentleman knows. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. If the gen- 
tleman will yield further, is it not true 
that there were many people on his 
side of the committee who voted to 
strike title X out of the bill? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. They certainly 
did, but I did not. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Iyield to my friend 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I merely want to 
underscore what the gentleman from 
California said about the necessity of 
strengthening and maintaining a voca- 
tional educational program. I want to 
join with him in his legislative efforts 
which he has undertaken to see that the 
p opran is advanced in that important 
field, 
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Mr. ROOSEVELT. I thank the gen- 
tleman sincerely. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I would like to 
know what is the controlling factor. Is 
it need or is it ability, that determines 
whether a student is accepted under this 
bill? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I would say it was 
ability and need. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Very well. 
Then if somebody has the ability, he will 
not come under this bill unless he needs 
it? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. That is right. 
Ability must come first, however. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Then if you 
find a man who has ability, he will come 
under this bill if he needs the financial 
assistance? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. That is correct. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. And that will 
be a controlling factor in every State? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. That is correct. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. So you will 
control the States—— 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. No. It is entirely 
done by the State, under the provisions 
of the bill, by State commissions. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. It has to comply 
with those requirements? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. It has to comply 
with those requirements, with the pro- 
visions we adopted under the amend- 
ment by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, which I send to the desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JUDD: On 
pages 8 to 14, strike out all of title II and 
renumber subsequent titles accordingly. 

On page 15, line 2, strike out “$40,000,000” 
and insert “$47,500,000”, and strike out line 
3 and insert “$75,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1960; $82,500,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1961; $90,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962.” 

On page 6, line 12, strike out all of sub- 
section (e) and renumber accordingly. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp] is recognized 
in support of his amendment. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the distin- 
guished minority leader. 

Mr. MARTIN. If I may have the at- 
tention of the gentleman from Alabama 
and the gentleman on the Republican 
side in charge of the bill, I would like 
to ask a pertinent question. 

These amendments, as I understand, 
bring this bill in harmony with the 
message of the President of the United 
States relative to this subject? It is in 
line with his desires. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That is true. 

Mr. MARTIN. This is almost the bill 
that he recommends? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Let me put it this way: 
When the gentlemen on your side went 
to see the President a few days ago and 
took the bill and went over it, he regis- 
tered two objections. The amendments 
which we have adopted this afternoon 
answer those objections. I think it is 
a fair statement, I will say to the gen- 
tleman, that the President makes no ob- 
jection to this bill at the present time. 
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Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I would go 
further and say that the President sup- 
ports it. 

Mr. MARTIN. Iam glad to have that 
information. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment that I have offered would 
strike out all of title II, the title to which 
there is the greatest objection, espe- 
cially by many of us who favor most of 
the rest of the bill. It is the title that, as 
now amended by the committee, author- 
izes 4-year scholarships for 10,000 se- 
lected students a year. For each such 
10,000 students there will be an estimated 
cost of $7,500,000 a year. My amend- 
ment also would increase by exactly the 
same amount stricken out in title II the 
authorization for loans under title IM. 

The purpose of the amendment is not 
to make less money available for assist- 
ing worthy, qualified, and needy students, 
The purpose is to make it all available to 
such students in the form of loans, 
rather than grants. 

Mr. Chairman, I recognize the real 
need that many, many students have. 
T had to work my way through 8 years 
of college and medical school. I have 
been eternally grateful that it was almost 
40 years ago, because costs were less 
then and it was relatively easy to get 
jobs. I doubt that I could work my 
way through the same amount of school- 
ing now. I could not get the time for 
outside jobs. And the jobs are filled 
by men with families to support. 

Many excellent students simply must 
have financial assistance nowadays. 
The question is, Which is the best way 
to give them the direct assistance they 
need? I think the best way is in the form 
of loans instead of grants, or instead of 
part loans and part grants, for three rea- 
sons. 

First, it is better for the Government 
and for the taxpayers, and for future 
students, because the Government will 
get the money back to be used over and 
over again. I cannot think of any bet- 
ter risks than these superior young indi- 
viduals who are in need, and who will 
deeply appreciate loans that enable them 
to get an education they would otherwise 
be denied. They will welcome the op- 
portunity to pay the loans back. The 
record of repayment of GI loans proves 
this conclusively, if anyone were to 
doubt it. 

Second, it is better for the students 
themselves. All our experience with 
loans and grants, both in domestic and 
foreign-aid programs, demonstrates that 
persons get most benefit from help re- 
ceived on a loan basis, whenever loans 
are feasible, as they certainly are in the 
case of these outstanding students. 
They study harder and with more pur- 
pose. They are making an investment 
in themselves with their own money. 
Because they are going to pay it back, 
they value it more highly, and the edu- 
cation it makes possible. It builds self- 
reliance and self-respect, and those 
qualities of character are certainly just 
as important if they are to make impor- 
tant contributions to our national de- 
fense and general welfare as brilliance 
of mind or highly specialized training. 
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But, most important of all, Mr. Chair- 
man, it is better for our society and for 
our country that we extend this aid 
through loans. It is in full accord with 
our American way of meeting our prob- 
lems. We give loans, not grants, to 
farmers who need aid in getting tele- 
phones or electricity for their farms. 
We do not say to one farmer that he 
must get an REA loan and to another 
across the road that he can get for the 
same purpose a grant from the Govern- 
ment. We would wreck the REA pro- 
gram, we would wreck the FHA program, 
we would wreck a half dozen other good 
programs if we were to do that. 

Look what would certainly happen un- 
der this bill as it is now written. Two 
families live on the same street, the 
Smith family and the Jones family. 
They have the same expenses, the heads 
of the two families work in the same 
factory, they have the same income, they 
have the same need. Each has a fine 
boy or girl. They try for scholarships. 
They are of equal standing in high 
school, but one gets a little higher rat- 
ing on some aptitude test, or his family 
knows someone on the commission 
making the selections, and the Jones boy 
gets a scholarship grant. The Smith boy 
does not; he has to take a loan that must 
be repaid. What is going to happen in 
the minds of the Smith family members? 
They and he have to pay for the educa- 
tion of their boy, through repayment of 
his loan; and then help pay also, 
through their taxes, for a free grant to 
the Jones boy across the street. 

Is that the best way to do the job? 
Our country and our school system were 
founded on equal opportunity for all, not 
on what is bound to seem to those who 
are denied grants a discrimination 
against them by their own Government. 

If it is said that colleges or private in- 
dividuals or foundations give free schol- 
arships to a selected few, that is a differ- 
ent situation. They use their own 
money. But these scholarships are to be 
given out of the people’s money. It will 
create resentment, not good will. The 
boy who has to get a loan, instead of be- 
ing grateful for that loan, as he would 
otherwise be, is likely to be resentful that 
he did not get a grant. 

And what are we going to say or do 
when the Smiths come to us and say, 
“If we are going to help pay for the 
Jones boy’s education, then they must 
help pay for our boy’s education.” 
There is only one answer: the Congress 
will gradually have to expand the grant 
procedure to take care of everyone, and 
the loan procedure will wither away. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not at all necessary 
to set up these scholarships. Any boy 
or girl bright enough to merit a scholar- 
ship is good enough to be able to pay a 
low-interest loan back without difficulty 
or hardship in an 11-year period after 
his graduation. 

Any boy or girl who is not sufficiently 
competent to be able to pay back such a 
loan, or who does not want to pay it 
back so that others also can get loans 
from the fund, is not good enough to de- 
serve a free scholarship. 

The scholarship title is not needed— 
and it is not desirable. Let us make 
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higher education possible for qualified 
and needy youth by making the funds 
now authorized in title II available as 
loans under title II. That will do the 
same job in a way that will be best for 
the Government, best for the students, 
give the same opportunity to all, and will 
strengthen, not weaken, our educational 
system and our country. 

I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point and join 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania in 
opposing the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request. of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Minnesota simply 
because the entire heart of this bill is 
at stake. 

I do not agree with all the features 
covered in the scholarship section, but 
I know it is the best that can be attained 
under the conditions, because the com- 
mittee had a great deal of difficulty in 
getting to the point we have reached 
today. 

I disagree with the gentleman who 
spoke so violently a while ago and said 
this was not the end but the beginning. 
The beginning started centuries ago 
when the first man scratched a line on 
the side of acave. That is when human 
beings started the search for education. 
Throughout the entire history of the 
human mind each and every generation 
has sought to climb a little higher up 
the ladder of education, because therein 
lies the height of civilization. I think 
all of us ought to understand that in 
this very young country of ours we rec- 
ognized in the latter part of the last 
century the need for some action on the 
part of the Congress of the United 
States to wipe out an error in our edu- 
cational system and the Congress cre- 
ated the land grant colleges. Up until 
that time there was but one test for the 
person who wanted higher education, 
and that test was ability to pay. When 
the land grant colleges were established a 
second test was added: Ability to learn. 
So the land grant colleges were created 
and assistance was given toward educa- 
tional tuition. 

This Congress can advise itself and 
not be pushed by the so-called experts 
that have all of the power behind them 
as a lobby, but pushed by the needs of 
the time and the demands of the time. 

We must achieve at this time the third 
phase, and that third phase must recog- 
nize the primary ability, the ability to 
learn. 

The fourth phase will be faced by 
some other Congress at some future date 
when that Congress must come to the 
point, if it demands that higher educa- 
tion is essential in every field of en- 
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deavor, where it must make available for 
the citizens of this country that higher 
education. 

How many of you realize that this 
body of men represents the only major 
field of endeavor in this country today 
that does not have the prerequisite re- 
quirement of higher education in order 
to attain success? We are the last of 
the arts that are now practiced in this 
country, and we can do so from any 
level from whence we start without any 
regard to our past educational abilities 
or requirements that are demanding as 
they are today; 80 to 85 percent of the 
citizens of this country cannot partici- 
pate in Government because your civil 
service requirements are so stringent, 
their demands for a higher education as 
a prerequisite so severe, they there- 
by close the door to thousands upon 
thousands of Americans who could and 
probably would be good civil servants. 
But, there are no opportunities, because 
educational requirement is a very im- 
portant thing. I say to you in the 
scholarship section of the bill I would, if 
I could, have designated the study that 
had to be taken, because I think that the 
only real success for the Federal Govern- 
ment to get into the field of scholarships 
must be based upon the needs of the peo- 
ple at that time and of the country at 
that time. Today it is scientists and 
mathematicians and linguists, but to- 
morrow it may be tradesmen, and then 
you would have your occupational 
schools come into the picture. It may 
be medical scientists that we need to- 
morrow, and each and every Congress 
ought to determine the need, the num- 
ber needed and the amount of money 
required for that particular need at the 
moment. The chairman himself tried 
hard to get a specification of the studies. 
He could not get it and took the next 
best that he could. I say to you if this 
program continues, it is entirely con- 
ceivable and possible that out of the en- 
tire 10,000 scholarships not 1 person 
would have to take a scientific course. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to take this opportunity to 
congratulate my good friend, the gentle- 
man from Alabama, CARL ELLIOTT, on 
the splendid job he and his colleagues on 
the Education and Labor Committee 
have done on the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958. It is thoughtful, 
well-constructed legislation, conceived in 
the best and highest interest of our coun- 
try. It represents hard work, clear 
thinking, and a high regard for factual 
analysis. 

This bill provides for practical action 
by the National Government to strength- 
en education at a time when our country 
is no stronger than our system of educa- 
tion. It will provide much-needed help 
for teachers, students, school adminis- 
trators, parents, and our colleges and 
universities. The cost is not a large one 
in terms of what we have come to con- 
sider as large Federal expenditures. It 
is a mere drop in the bucket compared 
with the expenditures for education of 
State and local governments and of pri- 
vate individuals and organizations, but 
it is a carefully aimed drop and its re- 
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turns to the Nation should be very great 
indeed. . 

While there are plenty of statistics 
available, we do not need them to under- 
stand the fact that a great many of our 
girls and boys with great potential abili- 
ty never have the chance to develop it. 
No person can really tell how many po- 
tential engineers, scientists, linguists, 
educators, doctors, lawyers, and great 
spiritual leaders are lost to us because— 
someplace along the line—they did not 
have a decent chance to obtain a decent 
education. This is a loss we cannot af- 
ford, and we should be ashamed that it 
occurs in a country as rich as ours. This 
loss is not due to the failure of these in- 
dividuals. It is our country which has 
failed. Every one of us, from personal 
experience, knows of bright and willing 
men and women who are handicapped 
throughout life because they never had 
a real chance to educate themselves. It 
is a myth that ability will always come 
out and that able people will always 
triumph against great odds. Some are 
fortunate and do triumph. Many are 
less fortunate in their opportunities and 
circumstances. 

This bill would provide some help in 
preventing this loss of abilities which, 
in each case, is both a tragic personal 
loss and an even more tragic loss to the 
Nation. 

For instance, it would give substantial 
assistance to State educational agencies 
to improve the quality and increase the 
numbers of counseling and guidance 
personnel in our schools. Youngsters 
need trained people to properly advise 
them. By the time a youngster reaches 
high-school age, if he has not already 
been encouraged to make the best of his 
abilities it is often too late to do so. It 
is certainly too late to help a student if 
he gets well along into high school with- 
out proper advice and encouragement in 
his studies. Yet this is so often the case 
in the large majority of our schools all 
over the country. That is why a lot of 
youngsters of high ability leave school 
long before they finish high school. 

Also, the bill would give assistance in 
improving testing procedures. It simply 
is not true that the overworked class- 
room teacher can recognize able stu- 
dents at a glance. Many children come 
from homes without the advantages of 
education and other refinements which 
encourage them and help them to do 
well in school. Educators rightly feel 
that a lot of youngsters of high poten- 
tial ability are never even identified. 
Such a child is very apt to be extremely 
unhappy in school and quit at the first 
opportunity. This bill would help to 
prevent this from happening. 

Scholarships, about which we have 
heard so much, would go hand in hand 
with improved testing, counseling, and 
guidance in the schools. It does little 
good to identify an able child, encour- 
age him to study the hardest courses, 
and prepare him for college when you 
know—and the child himself knows— 
that he cannot possibly afford to go to 
even a local State college. We hear a 
lot about the huge amount of scholar- 
ship aid available. There is a lot—but 
not so much as we think in proportion 
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to the need for it. A lot of it is in 
mighty small doses. It does not help any 
to offer a poor kid $100 when he needs 
$1,200 or more a year to go to college 
and does not have the first dollar of it. 

I will say this: Scholarships are in such 
short supply that colleges and univer- 
sities in this country each year take 
about $50 million out of their operating 
funds to give as scholarships. This 
means that they subtract that amount 
from such other needs as faculty salaries 
at a time when they have a tough time 
offering a good man enough to allow 
him to teach in college. 

And many scholarships go to students 
in the upper 3 or 5 percent of academic 
ability. We need scholarships for able— 
even brilliant—students who do not 
rank quite that high. Just think a min- 
ute, we could not possibly supply our 
needs for good professional men from 
the upper 5 percent of our able students. 
When you have an emergency in the 
family and are desperately trying to get 
a doctor, you do not ask the one you fi- 
nally reach whether he graduated from 
high school in the top 5 percent of his 
class. Yet our limited scholarship funds 
have to go to the highest ranked first. 

This bill would accomplish a lot of 
other very fine things for education. In 
my State, for instance, we are extremely 
proud of the wonderful new school 
buildings we have been able to build in 
the last few years. They were desper- 
ately needed, and many more still are. 
But often, there was not money enough 
to equip our science laboratories in 
those schools with enough modern 
equipment and teaching devices, This 
bill would make funds available for that 
very purpose. It would also help us to 
buy modern electronic equipment to 
properly and effectively teach foreign 
languages. 

The bill would help our universities 
expand their graduate programs to pro- 
duce the fully qualified college teachers 
so desperately needed. It would help 
the colleges provide loans for deserving 
students so that they could continue 
their education and pay back the money 
later. This too, is a badly needed and 
most important undertaking. 

Mr. Chairman, this is one of the most 
important bills to come before the Con- 
gress in years. It would be a national 
tragedy if we did not take this oppor- 
tunity to strengthen the defenses of our 
country in this fashion. I support this 
legislation with enthusiasm. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I object, Mr. 
Chairman, 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr, Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this amendment and 
all amendments thereto close in 20 min- 
utes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
ScHWENGEL]. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that I 
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may yield the time allotted me to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. SCHWENGEL]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield the 
time allotted me to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. SCHWENGEL]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, 
first I want to make it crystal clear 
that I am in unanimous and in enthusi- 
astic support of this amendment. I 
would like to say that I think it is a 
sad state of affairs when we, the Mem- 
bers of Congress of the United States, 
are limiting time on the discussion of 
education. Reflect a little on the great 
history of our country and note, if you 
please, whether there would have been 
a United States of America without the 
public school system. Now we are limit- 
ing debate, we are limiting a discussion 
of this problem that deals with the fu- 
ture of this Nation. I think it is a 
shame, and I resent this kind of move 
on the part of certain leaders on this 
floor who are limiting time and who, in 
my opinion, ought to know better. 

Very briefly—I am sorry I do not have 
the time, because I think I have a story 
to tell that you ought to hear—my story 
is this. I have read the reports and I 
have noted the people who have come 
before the committee. Who were they? 
Everybody except the people you are 
talking about. I could find only one 
student who testified before the com- 
mittee, a 17-year-old high school stu- 
dent. It so happens that I know some- 
thing about the thinking of these stu- 
dents at the University of Iowa and in 
the colleges of Iowa because in the last 
4 years I have had 40 of the finest stu- 
dents in the colleges of Iowa in my 
home, for a week. We talked about a 
great many things. One of the reasons 
that I had them at my home is because 
I share a concern for the future of our 
country, because so many of our people 
do not seem to care about our Govern- 
ment, the greatest system and way of 
life ever given to man. They just do 
not seem to care. Check the records 
of your school board elections. Check 
the records of your city elections. 
Check the records of your own elec- 
tions, and see how many people in your 
own districts do not really care. And 
now we are limiting time for debate, 
to discuss what to do about this matter. 
You have a bill here that is going to do 
something about science, mathematics 
and the languages. 

I have heard some people say some- 
thing about Russia. I have had some 
experience with the Russians. A year 
ago some of them came into my District. 
They were invited there by our people 
to observe what happens in a farm com- 
munity. While they were there they 
were shown our schools. I was there 
one day at a luncheon and sat right 
beside this man from Russia. I said to 
him, “What do you think about these 
things?” and specifically because of my 
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interest in schools I asked him, “What 
do you think of our school system?” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. ScHWENGEL] 
has expired. The Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. SAN- 
TANGELO]. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, I 
read the bill, the report, and part of 
the hearing. I thought I knew what this 
was all about, but since we have had so 
many amendments I would like to ask 
one or two questions of the sponsor of 
this amendment and of the chairman 
handling the bill. 

As I understand it, so far as scholar- 
ships are concerned, there is an ability 
and a needs test. With respect to loans, 
can the gentleman tell me whether a col- 
lege student has to be in need to qualify 
for a loan? 

Mr. JUDD. Yes. On page 19 of the 
bill it says: 

(1) such a loan shall be made only to a 
student who (A) is in need of the amount 
of the loan to pursue a course of study at 
such institution, and (B) is capable, in the 
opinion of the institution, of maintaining 
good standing in such course of study and 
has been accepted for enrollment as a full- 
time student at such institution 


And so forth. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Is that the un- 
derstanding of the committee? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. That 
is correct. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I thank the 
gentleman for the information. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. Who determines that 
qualification, the Federal Government 
or the State government? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. The State gov- 
ernment, I understand, sets forth the 
requirements for need. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
PORTER]. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, the 
Elliott bill is a good bill, but I think it 
would be a better bill if the loan princi- 
ple suggested by the gentleman from 
Minnesota were adopted. An education 
for a boy or a girl is a capital invest- 
ment, and he or she should be willing to 
pay back this money. The money could 
then be used for someone else. 

May I ask a question of the chairman 
of the subcommittee, the able and hard- 
working gentleman from Alabama? On 
page 38, with respect to the limitations 
on fellowships, there is a limitation con- 
cerning not engaging in gainful employ- 
ment other than part-time employment. 
I should like to have the gentleman 
make it clear that this is not restricted 
to merely teaching and research but 
could include menial work such as wait- 
ing on tables or other things that stu- 
dents frequently do to help pay their ex- 


penses. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. The jobs the gentle- 
man mentions are not excluded. 

Mr. PORTER. Ithank the gentleman 
very much. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a preferential motion. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. SCHWENGEL moves that the Committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the 
House with the recommendation that the 
enacting clause be stricken. 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
know there may be those who resent 
this move, but I feel this so deeply that 
I cannot help myself, and I am using 
this method to call some matters to your 
attention that I think are of grave 
importance. 

Before I sat down a while ago I was 
telling about this Russian who visited in 
Washington, Iowa, and with whom I 
had lunch. I had just gotten through 
asking him a question of what he 
thought about our school system. He 
said, “I visited your school this morn- 
ing,” and we have a fine public school at 
Washington, Iowa. He said, “You have 
wonderful buildings and you have nice 
teachers but you have too many deci- 
sions granted to the students. They 
can make up their own minds as to what 
they want. In Russia we tell them 
what they want.” 

This is the difference. And what a 
difference. What was he saying? 
“Here in America you have too much 
freedom. That is what is the matter 
with America.” 

Some of you are worried. Yes, I am 
worried about Russia, too. I am wor- 
ried most of all for the people of Russia 
because they do not have the advantage 
and opportunity the boys and girls of 
America have. I say to you, it is high 
time we quit talking about the educa- 
tional system over there and its com- 
petition with us, because all in the world 
their educational system is doing is lead- 
ing that nation and their people to a 
great downfall some day, there is a dif- 
ference. We teach a moral philosophy, 
we teach a concern for our fellow men, 
and they teach a concern for their state. 

So I am not too concerned about that 
Russian philosophy ever taking over so 
long as we protect our basic freedoms 
and all of America share their responsi- 
bilities as participating citizens. I do 
not think there is a Member of this 
House who if he had a chance to take 
the top scientists out of the University 
of Moscow or the average boy with aver- 
age training from Parsons College, a 
college of around 800 students, or Drake 
or Notre Dame or any other college in 
the United States, you would not have 
him. Why? Because they just would 
not be educated on the basic philos- 
ophies we call the American way of life. 

They might be great scientists all 
right, but they would not be contributing 
to our way of life. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I yield. 

Mr. GAVIN. If there is anything 
wrong with our educational system, why 
have we become the greatest Nation in 
all the world, the greatest leader in in- 
dustrial and agricultural productivity 
through our American way of life? If 
there was anything wrong with our edu- 
cation system, how did America grow to 
such great strength and attain the posi- 
tion of leadership that we have through- 
out the world. Certainly, I cannot see 
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anything wrong with our educational 
system. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his contribution. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Is the 
gentleman in agreement with the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp]. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I certainly am. 
I thought I made that crystal clear when 
I started to speak. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Iam glad 
to hear that. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish every Member of this House would 
listen to me. In addition, to the 40 
students who visit my home from the 
colleges of Iowa for a week, I have a 
student program which I call my re- 
search team—graduate students or sen- 
ior students at the University of Iowa. 
In the last 4 years, I have had 8 differ- 
ent ones. They have been on my pay- 
roll. There is an idea for some or each 
of you who are so concerned about the 
student problem, and I am sure you want 
to do something. Why do you not get 
some of them on your payroll? Give 
them a job to do, under the direction of 
some of these very able faculty members 
of the colleges you represent. You will 
be amazed at some of the contributions 
they can make. Three years ago I had 
these students study this question of 
need of higher education and this ques- 
tion of what the Federal Government 
can do about it. We sent them every 
bill introduced in the Congress of the 
United States and all the reports and all 
the information that we could get. 
Asked them make a thorough study of 
these bills. I am going to tell you some- 
thing. I want to assure you that the 
Government of the United States got its 
money's worth for the time and work 
and effort that these students put into 
that project. After they had studied 
the problem and after they did research 
at the grassroots and after they had 
talked with virtually hundreds of stu- 
dents at the University of Iowa, this 
graduate student group came up with 
some recommendations. And do you 
know there was not one recommendation 
for a scholarship plan similar to the one 
that is being presented to us here today? 
Here is their recommendation. I want 
to read this to you. The complete state- 
ment I am referring to is to be found in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of September 
11, last year. You will see there the 
excellent report that these students from 
the University of Iowa made. 

Mr. Chairman, the statement is as fol- 
lows: 

INCOME Tax DEDUCTION FOR PARENTS OF 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 
(Extension of remarks of Hon. FRED SCHWEN- 

GEL, of Iowa, in the House of Representa- 

tives, Friday, August 30, 1957) 

Mr. ScHwENGEL. Mr. Speaker, near the close 
of this session of the 85th Congress, I intro- 
duced H. R. 9414 to provide fair and equitable 
income tax deduction for the parents who 


bear the expense of sending students to 
college. 


The introduction of this bill is based upon 
a thorough study of the costs of sending stu- 
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dents to college and the incomes of the par- 
ents who pay these costs. A legislative re- 
search team at the State University of Iowa, 
composed of William O’Connell, Arthur Ku- 
dart, and Rodney Miller, conducted a survey 
and did other research for me which bears 
out the need for such legislation. 

The findings of this group have been sum- 
marized in a report which should have the 
attention and study of all Members who have 
an interest in making it possible to maintain 
a high standard of college-trained citizens to 
direct the destiny of this Nation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I ask 
consent to have printed in the Recorp this 
report. ‘The report follows: 

“In the recent months discussion of the 
crisis in higher education has been heard all 
over America. Publications of all complex- 
ions and persuasions have carried stories out- 
lining their views, analyses and solutions of 
the problems facing the Nation in this vital 
field. 

“Regardless of the paper one reads it is 
universally recognized that America today 
and in the foreseeable future faces an acute 
shortage of persons qualified for the natural 
sciences, engineering, home economics, den- 
tistry, medicine, nursing, school teaching, 
and college teaching. 

“Many reasons are given for this shortage. 
One, however, appears on every list. This 
reason is simply that a great percentage of 
our qualified young people are not embark- 
ing on a program to earn a college degree. 
Impossible as this may seem when one views 
the crowded campuses across the Nation it 
still remains a fact that only 51 percent of 
the students in the upper two-fifths of high 
school senior classes enroll—not graduate, 
but enroll—in college. 

“The reasons assigned for the failure of 
half the qualified high-school graduates not 
enrolling in college are many and varied. 
One reason is listed by nearly every observer. 
This reason is that the majority of those 
students who do not enter college are, in one 
way or another, held back by lack of funds 
to pay the cost of tuition, books, and living 
costs. 

“While college costs may be minimized 
through frugal living and compensated for 
with part-time jobs there still faces the 
average college student a gap between in- 
come and expense which has traditionally 
been difficult to bridge. Conditions today 
aggravate this time-worn fact. 

“College costs have followed the lead of 
other items in the cost-of-living index and 
have soared upward. Just how far these 
costs have risen is well illustrated by a 
statement of Robert W. Murphy, general 
counsel of Borg-Warner Corp., ‘If one heeds 
the voice of experience, he should consult 
the father of a boy or girl in college. Mul- 
tiply even $1,500 by 4 years and $6,000 by 
4 children (or select any number from 1 to 
12), and it is obvious that a sizable mini- 
mum is required. This amount must be set 
aside after taxes.” 

“A study of costs of 1,000 students attend- 
ing the State University of Iowa was made by 
a legislative research team sponsored by 
Congressman FRED SCHWENGEL, of the First 
District of Iowa. William O’Connell, Arthur 
Kudart, and Rodney Miller, all students at 
the university, conducted the study and 
compiled the results. It is to be remem- 
bered that the costs at a State institution 
are generally lower than at a private school. 
Congressman SCHWENGEL’s study found that 
the average cost to keep a child in school for 
1 year was between $1,475 and $1,500 per 
year. The study also showed that the aver- 
age parent had more than one child in col- 
lege. The study further revealed that the 
income of the student’s parents varied from 
$15,000 annually for doctors to $4,100 for 
farmers, For parents in the top-income 
brackets college costs constitute a felt finan- 
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cial drain. For those in the lower brackets 
these costs were a definite burden. 

“For many parents, already faced with the 
expenses of maintaining a family, the pros- 
pect of providing college expense money of 
several thousand dollars per child is any- 
thing but bright. Parents viewing this fu- 
ture are reluctant to counsel their children 
to contemplate college against these seem- 
ingly impossible odds. 

“Thus is it is evident why a considerable 
number of talented young people do not 
elect to continue their education beyond 
high school. Weighing the rosy employ- 
ment prospects of the present time against 
the prospect of constituting a drain on his 
family’s financial resources, 1 out of 2 quali- 
fied hi-school graduates makes the decision 
not to attend college. 

“This decision affects the national interest 
in many ways. However, three effects stand 
out. 

“First. The strength of our Nation in to- 
day’s technical and scientific age is directly 
proportionate to the number and quality of 
persons trained by colleges and universities 
for work in these fields. 

“While we are well aware of the impor- 
tance of the scientist in the current arms 
and missile race, this importance is analo- 
gous to the visible position of an iceberg. 
The unseen problem is our urgent and con- 
tinuing need to insure an adequate supply 
of teachers and researchers who will give us 
the scientists and science of the future. The 
crew-cut young physicist preparing the in- 
nards of the ICBM at Cape Canaveral traces 
his talent back to the unassuming mathe- 
matics instructors who guided his training 
in high school and college. 

“Second. Protecting our democracy is im- 
portant and is dependent upon an enlight- 
ened people to guide its course. 

“While some may argue that plain horse- 
sense was sufficient to guide our forefathers 
it must be recognized that horsesense today 
requires greater refinement. For citizens of 
our age to make intelligent decisions re- 
quires that more and more of them be 
trained to understand the interrelationships 
of modern innovations and worthwhile tra- 
ditions. In short, today and tomorrow’s 
citizen must sufficiently comprehend his 
world to be able to distinguish between 
modern innovation and irrational new paths. 

“Third. The well-educated citizen is an 
economically productive citizen. 

“The average high-school graduate earns 
nearly twice the annual income of his eighth 
grade trained contemporary; and the college 
trained man earns, on the average, twice 
what a high-school graduate makes. In the 
plain dollars and cents of our present in- 
come tax, it is an indisputable fact that 
persons with higher incomes pay a greater 
share of the cost of our Government. 

“The ability of the college graduate to 
earn—and contribute—more suggests a 
means by which our National Government 
can encourage more able young people to go 
on the college. The means would not call 
for the appointment of a national commis- 
sioner, the creation of an additional bureau, 
or the hiring of a single employee. The so- 
lution would neither subsidize nor pamper 
prospective college students. It would offer 
an encouraging helping hand to those who 
wish to make the sacrifice to work for a 
higher education. 

“This means would consist of amending 
the Internal Revenue Code to provide for 
the deduction of certain college expenses in 
the computation of adjusted gross income of 
the student or his parent. 

“The plan would allow income-tax deduc- 
tions for these essential items of college ex- 
pense: tuition, books, and a reasonable al- 
lowance for the cost of living away from 
home. 

“1. Tuition: This item with the added lab- 
oratory fees makes up from 15 to 35 percent 
of the average college student’s expenses. 
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“2. Books: In highly specialized fields of 
study the limited area of circulation of texts 
makes this an important cost item. 

“3. Living allowance: This item would 
cover only those necessaries which result 
from a student maintaining a home away 
from home. Thus dormitory fees and the 
like could be compensated for with a blanket 
allowance. This allowance would be set at 
$400, slightly over $10 per week for the 
school year. 

“In this fashion the Federal Government 
could demonstrate its intention to join with 
those parents and young people who are 
facing the prospects of heavy college ex- 
penses. The dollar saving for each student 
does not appear large when viewed alone 
but when added to the college-strained 
budget of a student and his parents it is a 
major sum. This investment in our Na- 
tion’s intellectual future can be likened to 
the Government’s program of allowing in- 
come-tax deductions to farmers for expendi- 
tures made in the conservation of our soil 
resources. 

“The expenses occasioned in obtaining a 
college education are as surely ‘ordinary and 
necessary’ in the production of the gradu- 
ate’s income as are the multitude of far- 
flung conventions which now qualify as le- 
gitimate income-tax deductions. This plan 
would involve the loss of revenue in the 
short run. In the long run this tax advan- 
tage would be repaid by the graduate 
through his higher taxes and his valuable 
services to the entire Nation. At the same 
time it would provide direct financial aid to 
the parent faced with the costs of education 
of one or more children beyond high school. 

“That this problem is real and that the 
need for relief is great is best indicated by 
the answer on a questionnaire returned 
during Congressman SCHWENGEL’s survey. 
When asked whether he favored a plan to 
provide this income-tax relief one parent re- 
plied, ‘Yes. The plan would not help me. 
My last son graduates this year but I know 
how much help is needed.’” 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the preferential motion. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge that we vote 
down this preferential motion and get 
on with the debate and vote on the Judd 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the preferential motion offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa (Mr. ScHWENGEL]. 

The motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
JENNINGS]. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may relinquish 
my.time to the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. JENNINGS]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENNINGS, First, I want to 
thank the gentleman from New York 
for yielding me the time allotted to him. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
this amendment. As a matter of fact, 
I have prepared an amendment identi- 
cal to the Judd amendment. We col- 
laborated on this amendment, and I 
think it is a very good amendment. I 
want to make it perfectly clear that we 
are not deleting any money from this 
bill. Rather, we are transferring it 
from one source to another. We are 
transferring it from the scholarship 
provision to the loan provision. We 
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are getting into a field that many 
Members on this floor have opposed; 
that of direct grants. In the field 
of foreign aid and in various other 
fields as well as education, direct grants 
for such purposes are usually opposed. 
We have heard the story—let us have 
aid rather than grants in such and such 
a case. That is what we have been ad- 
vocating in the foreign-aid program. It 
is going to be difficult to stop this pro- 
gram of grants. During the 4-year pe- 
riod we will have an opportunity to ob- 
serve this program, and if we find that 
it is good—and we know now that we 
are going to have political pressure to 
extend the program—we will then have 
the money coming back in to the Treas- 
ury from these students who have been 
granted loans and taken advantage of 
the loan program, to extend the pro- 
gram if future Congresses desire. This 
scholarship program reaches the maxi- 
mum of $22,500,000, in 4 years. 

We are providing in this amendment 
that the scholarship money be added to 
the loan program so in the year 1959 
the loan fund will be increased to $47,- 
500,000; by 1960, $75 million; in 1961, 
$82,500,000; and $90 million in 1962. If 
that money is coming back into the pro- 
gram, we will be in a position to extend 
the loan program. We will not have to 
stop the loan program if it has proven 
successful, which I prophesy it will. 

I want to place emphasis on the fact 
that we are not taking anything away 
from this program, but we are merely 
changing the conception from a grant 
or scholarship program, which will give 
only a scholarship to 1 student in say 
every 3 to 5 high schools. It is going 
to be discrimination of the worst order 
if it is left the way it is in the bill. We 
will remove that discrimination if we 
pass the Judd amendment. We will re- 
move the double standard of one or the 
same student applying under two sec- 
tions and another student under another 
section. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. Does the gentleman agree 
that any student who is good enough to 
qualify for a scholarship will certainly 
be good enough to be able to pay back 
a loan? 

Mr. JENNINGS. Not only that, but 
he will want to pay it back, so others 
may participate also. ° 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. GATHINGS]. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, lam 
in favor of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Minnesota, [Mr. 
Jupp.] I introduced a bill on this sub- 
ject which provided for a loan program. 
Such a loan program is used widely in 
many parts of the country making high- 
er education available to those who could 
not otherwise attend college. We should 
eliminate title II as proposed in the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp]. I know 
that these students who obtain these 
loans will turn out to be better citizens. 
They will appreciate the education they 
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pay for. They will be in a position at 
the conclusion of their college courses to 
earn enough money to pay back the 
loans. They will gladly do so. There 
will be no doubt about employment of 
these deserving graduates. These pro- 
grams are working well in my State at 
this time—the program I have in mind 
is a loan foundation set up by the Lux- 
ora Rotary Club at Luxora, Ark. The 
plan has been adopted by the Osceola 
and Joiner Rotary Clubs as well. They 
have made these loans available to young 
men and women in my State who could 
not have obtained an education without 
the loan. These programs are successful. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Wisconsin {Mr. Tewes]. 

Mr. TEWES. It always strikes me as 
amusingly ironic when I am compelled to 
say in 1 minute what is in the hearts of 
the one-half million people I represent. 

The House will remember that I pro- 
posed loans last year during the debates 
on the school-construction bill. 

I think the principles which were ap- 
plicable then are applicable now. First, 
argument has been made here that the 
cost for grants is too great for a country 
in financial distress. Loans will, while 
accomplishing our purpose, relieve this 
pressure. Second, the argument has 
been made that such grants will lead to 
Federal control of education. Again, 
loans make this possibility more remote. 
Third, the argument has been made that 
grants to students will create inequities, 
since all will pay taxes, but few will bene- 
fit directly. Loans remove such an ob- 
jection, Finally, the argument has been 
made that Federal scholarships will pre- 
empt a field which is presently being oc- 
cupied more and more by private corpo- 
rations. Loans will not hinder this de- 
sirable and growing participation in edu- 
cation by private enterprise. 

All in all, loans seem to me to be a 
workable solution to the problem of 
helping in education where we want to 
help without creating vast new prob- 
lems. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from West Virginia (Mr, BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back my time. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, in the give and take of the com- 
mittee debates and voting on this bill, we 
have hammered out a bill the objectives 
of which are worthy of the support of 
every Member of this body. The scholar- 
ship title is one of the most important 
provisions. 

In that connection, a word of praise 
should be given to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. ELLIOTT] for 
his untiring efforts to get this bill before 
you. His leadership of the work of our 
subcommittee on this bill began well 
before the advent of sputnik. We did 
not need the arrival of manmade satel- 
lites to demonstrate the need for a 
greatly stepped-up Federal effort in the 
field of education. 

But the purpose of this amendment 
would not be to step up the Federal effort 
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in education—it is another attempt to 
cut down on the amount of Federal 
grants for schools. 

If Russia spends more on missiles— 
our Defense Department and generals 
say we must spend more to survive. 

If Russia spends more on satellites, 
our leaders say we must if we are to keep 
our place in the sun—and perhaps win a 
place on the moon. 

If Russia is about to send economic aid 
to some country—we are told we must to 
compete for men’s minds and hearts in 
this struggle between communism and 
democracy. 

But if Russia spends more of her na- 
tional income on education to train the 
future scientists, and engineers, and 
mathematicians, and linguists—we are 
told we do not need to spend more money 
on education to compete with the Rus- 
sians or anyone else—and like the pro- 
verbial ostrich we hide our heads in the 
sand and pretend our schools are the best 
in the world. We ignore the deficiencies 
in our Nation’s educational system—and 
hope that by pretending they are not 
there that they will go away. 

We have debated this question of Fed- 
eral aid almost every year. And every 
year we hear about the danger of “letting 
the camel’s nose under the tent’—about 
the “dangers of Federal control”—about 
the need to economize—that the Ameri- 
can people cannot afford this money for 
the schools. And yet the one thing that 
the launching of sputnik demonstrated 
beyond a shadow of a doubt was that 
education in the United States was lag- 
ging—that we had not, at the Federal 
level, devoted to it the leadership and 
the financial support which it deserves. 

Since World War Il—according to the 
Library of Congress—the United States 
and Russia have spent approximately 
$700 billion on defense—on safety. And 
yet how much safety have we bought. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that if we 
could spend a fraction—a small frac- 
tion—of that amount on education, we 
might be more certain of keeping our 
place in the sun—in retaining our posi- 
tion as world leader. 

As I said a moment ago, the debate 
over Federal aid for education is not 
new—far from it. The very first Con- 
gress passed an act establishing a sys- 
tem of copyrights—and how did they 
designate their action? The act of May 
31, 1790, is entitled, “An act for the en- 
couragement of learning.” 

The Members of the First Congress 
were not hesitant in proclaming to the 
Nation that, as they envisioned the role 
of the Federal Government under the 
Constitution, it had a duty to encourage 
learning in the country. I call your at- 
tention to the fact that the Members of 
the First Congress could just as easily 
have adopted a much narrower view of 
the cited provision of the Constitution 
and could have conceived of the Federal 
role as that of mechanically protecting 
property rights in literary works. 

Forty years later, in 1830, there was a 
bill for public land money to be used for 
education and internal improvements. 
On this issue, these are the eloquent 
words spoken in the House by Mr. Tris- 
tam Burges, a Congressman from Rhode 
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Island and the great-great-uncle of the 
present distinguished senior Senator 
from Rhode Island, THEODORE FRANCIS 
Green. Congressman Burges had this 
to say 128 years ago: 

Distribute to every State a fund for educa- 
tion and it will be divided and subdivided 
into streams, until it shall reach every town, 
every village, every plantation, farm and fam- 
ily throughout the United States * * *. When 
this system shall have gone into full opera- 
tion, and but one generation has been cul- 
tivated and grown up under its fertilizing 
nature, no demagogue will ever rise up in our 
country hardy and desperate enough to di- 
vert or obstruct the current of its progress. 


Here there was no shirking from the 
idea of Federal responsibility in the field 
of education. It was, rather, recogni- 
tion of the fact that the Federal Govern- 
ment should assert leadership in assist- 
ing the States in this field. 

In 1833 when an education bill was 
before the Congress, the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky, Mr. Henry Clay, 
had this to say about the Federal role in 
aid of education: 

With regard to education and internal im- 
provement, these are objects in which all 
parts of the Union are interested. Educa- 
tion and internal improvement in any part of 
the Union are objects which affect, more or 
less, the interests of all other parts of the 
Union, 


I submit, Mr. Chairman, that through 
this scholarship and loan bill, we will 
do much to raise the standards—the 
value of and the respect for academic 
achievement. Every State’s education 
system will be affected by this Congres- 
sional action. The scholarships given 
to the brightest young people in these 
48 States will encourage all students to 
work a little harder. It will encourage 
school boards to offer the kind of an 
educational program which will make 
it possible for the students to compete 
successfully. 

With the enactment of a bill designed 
to achieve the objectives of H. R. 13247 
we shall not be embarking upon an un- 
charted and unknown course of action. 
We shall be but renewing the role as- 
signed to the Federal Government by the 
very first Congress of the United States 
when it recognized the duty of the Con- 
gress to encourage learning. We shall be 
follow the admonition of Congress- 
man Burges over a century and a quar- 
ter ago when he advised this body that 
an educated people is a free people. 

Freedom does not come cheap or easy. 
The diffusion of knowledge, of learning, 
and of education throughout the land is 
as much needed today as it was at the 
time of the founding of our Nation. 

Let us hope that we have as much 
wisdom and foresight as did our prede- 
cessors in this body and recognize that 
the Federal Government has and must 
exercise a continuing leadership role in 
aid of education. Let us vote to 
strengthen the bill now under considera- 
tion. Let us vote down all crippling 
amendments—and the amendment to 
eliminate scholarships is just that. 

And in the end let us vote for a strong 
bill, one that has been carefully worked 
out in the committee, a bill to provide 
Federal aid for education in recognition 
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of the truths spoken in the other body 
by the then Senator from Kentucky, Mr. 
Henry Clay, that—Education and in- 
ternal improvements are objects which 
affect the interests of all other parts of 
the Union. Yes, and of the world. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Jersey 
{Mr. FREYLINGHUYSEN. | 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, much as I admire the gentleman 
from Minnesota, I feel his amendment 
should be defeated. The approach of 
the committee was to present a balanced 
program. If we eliminate the scholar- 
ship provision altogether, we will cer- 
tainly not create a balance. 

The gentleman suggested we could 
improve the bill, and get more money 
if we had no scholarship title in the bill 
and simply emphasized the loan pro- 
gram. I was one of those who went to 
the White House recently to discuss this 
bill with President Eisenhower, who had 
not listed loans in his suggestions. I 
might say, following up what the minor- 
ity leader just said, that the President 
definitely did not suggest the elimina- 
tion of the scholarship program because 
we had added the loan provision. He 
did suggest that less scholarships be 
made available and that they be based 
on need. 

The loan program and the scholar- 
ship programs tie in together and each 
fills a different need. The scholarship 
program is included as a method of 
providing an incentive to exceptionally 
qualified students who otherwise might 
not continue their education. Both pro- 
grams fill a need and the scholarship 
program is based on a needs test. 

I think it is important that we have 
a modest scholarship program such as 
is presently contained in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey has ex- 
pired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. WAIN- 
WRIGHT yielded his time to Mr. FrRELING- 
HUYSEN.) 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman men- 
tioned the fact that this was a balanced 
bill. I wonder if we should not give a 
little consideration to a _ balanced 
budget? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, again, if we are talking about bal- 
ancing the budget with $7,500,000 by 
striking out the scholarship provision, I 
would say we had reached the height of 
absurdity. The whole program will cost 
something over $200 million a year. 
Some proponents of the scholarship sec- 
tion said that a modest program would 
be totally inadequate. They suggested 
as many as 60,000 scholarships a year. 

One gentleman who spoke said that 
the great difference between this coun- 
try and the Soviet Union is that our 
people have more freedom. If that is 
the case then we want our young people 
to have more freedom in the field of 
education. They would be more free 
as recipients of scholarships than if they 
could only seek aid from a loan program. 
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We must be reasonable. We must 
recognize academic distinction. The 
more we encourage our young people to 
seek scholarships, which are both prizes 
and a recognition of need, the better off 
the whole country will be. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. THOMPSON] is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp] a ques- 
tion. It is my understanding that in the 
83d Congress the gentleman from Minne- 
sota had passed in that Congress a provi- 
sion for,’$850,000 to provide money for 
scholarships to Chinese and Korean stu- 
dents. I would like to ask the distin- 
guished gentleman whether that was 
based on a direct grant or on repayment. 

Mr. JUDD. Those students were 
given aid on the basis of grants because 
they were stranded here. There was no 
place they could go unless we sent them 
back to Communist China, and under 
the laws of our land they could not get 
jobs to earn money to support them- 
selves. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Does 
not the gentleman feel that our students 
are just as worthy as the Chinese na- 
tionals? 

Mr. JUDD. It is not a question of 
worth, it is a question of whether it is a 
good sound policy from the standpoint 
of the students, the well-being of our 
institutions, and the well-being of our 
country. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
gentleman means the well-being of not 
our institutions but that of the Chinese 
institutions. Now, the gentleman would, 
by his amendment, deny to American 
students that which he gave Chinese stu- 
dents. His objectives in 1954 were 
worthy, but his objectives today are 
shortsighted. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to direct myself 
to a particular part of the education pro- 
posal—H. R. 13247, as reported by the 
House committee—which has to do with 
the selection of recipients of scholar- 
ships. As section 204 of H. R. 13247 now 
reads, recipients of scholarships will be 
selected by State commissions “in ac- 
cordance with objective tests and other 
measures of aptitude and ability to pur- 
sue successfully a course of study lead- 
ing to a bachelor’s degree, giving special 
consideration to those with superior ca- 
pacity or preparation in science, mathe- 
matics, or a modern foreign language.” 
I believe that this provision calling for 
the giving of special consideration to 
those students with superior capacity or 
preparation in these three fields repre- 
sents a negative approach to the whole 
idea of scholarship aid to students for 
higher education and, in my opinion, it 
weakens the purpose of the bill. 

During this session of Congress 
throughout the very informative sub- 
committee hearings on the major edu- 
cational proposals we have had the op- 
portunity of listening to the testimony 
of outstanding educators, scientists, and 
leaders of groups with deep interests in 
American education. One of the basic 
thoughts expressed in the testimony of 
these people is the need for scholarship 
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aid for the many students who have the 
aptitude to pursue higher education but 
who are unable to do so, because of fi- 
nancial reasons. It is these young peo- 
ple that any education proposal must 
reach. We will not reach many of 
them if, in our scholarship provisions, 
we categorize and focus special atten- 
tion merely on those with superior ca- 
pacity or preparation in the sciences, 
mathematics, or modern foreign lan- 
guages. As I understand the need in 
education today, it is for students who 
are willing to study and to prepare 
themselves to be the best possible schol- 
ars in a given field. 

You may remember some of the points 
brought out about this very question 
during the hearings before the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Education 
and Labor. Dr. Henry Chauncey, presi- 
dent of the Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, N. J., in his statement 
stressed the limits of categorical provi- 
sions in a scholarship proposal. Dr. 
Chauncey stated: 

My personal conviction is that it would be 
undesirable to put into the bill a provision 
that a certain proportion had to go into 
science or that science had to be weighted 
in a certain way. Things will take care of 
themselves, and one can have the virtue of 
leaving this open and giving the student 
free choice of what he will do, and you will 
still get plenty of scientists. 

Furthermore, we need these highly edu- 
cated, trained people in the host of other 
fields. The danger is we will get too many 
scientists. 

If you select able students you will tend 
to get a substantial proportion who are going 
into scientific work. This is just because 
able students of that age tend to like scien- 
tific work, generally speaking, 


I agree most emphatically with Dr. 
Chauncey when he says: 

I have no concern if we educate the 
cream of the crop of the youngsters coming 
along. We are going to get plenty of scien- 
tists and plenty of first-rate scientists, and 
we are going to need not only the scientists 
but the statesmen and, literally, people in 
all other fields. So I personally think that 
it is much better to leave the choice up to 
the individual. (Scholarship and Loan 
hearings, pt. 3, p. 1643.) 


In my opinion, a Federal scholarship 
program should provide needed financial 
assistance and encouragement for cap- 
able students. Such scholarships cer- 
tainly should not be used to purchase 
student interests. Dr. Dael Wolfe, 
executive officer, American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, ex- 
pressed this thought when he said: 

In offering a scholarship to a boy or girl 
who is about to graduate from high school, 
let us not try to purchase interests that have 
not developed naturally and that may not be 
permanent. The board of directors of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science hus discussed this problem in 
some detail and is firmly on record as recom- 
mending that scholarships be awarded on 
the basis of merit, without consideration of 
the proposed field of specialization. The 
Educational Advisory Board of the National 
Academy of Sciences, the Engineering Man- 
power Commission, and the Scientific Man- 
power Commission have adopted exactly the 
same position. (Scholarship and Loan hear- 
ings, pt. 3, p. 1859.) 


Mr. Chairman, yet another important 
group has expressed feelings against the 
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inclusion of categorical provisions in any 
Federal scholarship proposal. I refer to 
the American Council on Education 
which approved a statement which said 
in part: 

The student should have complete free- 
dom to choose his own program of studies 
within the requirements set by the individ- 
ual institution. Scholarships which are not 
restricted as to field of study are fairer to 
the individual because they permit him to 
develop his best abilities; they are better for 
the Nation because they insure a natural 
flow of qualified persons in all occupations. 
(Scholarship and Loan Hearings, pt. 3, 
p. 2035.) 


I am thoroughly convinced that this 
scholarship bill should not give special 
consideration to students with superior 
capacity or preparation in only the 
sciences, mathematics, or modern for- 
eign language fields. In providing the 
best possible legislation for scholarship 
aid, we should heed the suggestions of 
the numerous qualified educators and 
scientists who have advised against 
categorical scholarships. To be of real 
value to the country, this legislation 
must not provide for categorical scholar- 
ships. Rather, it should help meet the 
national need for technically and scien- 
tificially trained persons as well as the 
need for the development of capable 
leaders and outstanding scholars in all 
fields. 

Mr. Chairman, I had fully intended to 
offer an amendment today, the effect of 
which would have been to eliminate the 
scholarship-preference clause. I realize, 
however, the supreme importance of 
adopting this legislation with as few 
amendments as possible. I am, there- 
fore, going to abstain. The fact is, that 
the scholarship winners under this won- 
derful bill will be allowed to choose any 
course of study they desire in college. 
noe fact, in a sense, tempers my opposi- 

on, 

It is my sincere hope that the State 
commissions will not abuse the prefer- 
ence clause. If they do, the basic law 
can and should be amended. I shall ob- 
serve carefully the operation of the law 
with this possibility in mind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. ELLIOTT] to close debate. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, we 
have brought to the House a well- 
thought-out and a well-balanced pro- 
gram that seeks to get at this reservoir 
of ability that is not today being used 
and developed in this country. We 
should have scholarships. 

Let me call to the attention of my 
friends of the committee this: When 
you have something like the national 
merit system, which has been de- 
veloped, which generates competition 
on the part of people to come in and 
apply to take the examination, you al- 
ways have a great deal of interest. We 
need these scholarships so that these 
boys and girls who work hard and who 
study these hard courses in high school 
can raise their eyes with confidence to 
the star of hope—hope that if they get 
to be good enough and if they learn 
their lessons well enough, they might 
earn and win a scholarship. That is 
borne out by the fact that under the 
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national merit system today we are 
getting 250,000 applicants who are ap- 
plying in the Nation for 800 or 900 
scholarships. In my judgment, these 
10,000 scholarships will bring in appli- 
cants from well over a million of the 
brightest boys and girls of this country. 

Mr. Chairman, the Judd amendment 
ought to be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota {Mr. Jupp]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Gavin) there 
were—ayes 109, noes 78. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Savior: Strike 
out all after the enacting clause and insert: 
“That any person who provides more than 
50 percent of a student's support while at- 
tending a college or institution of higher 
learning shall be entitled to an additional 
exemption on his or her income tax for any 
year beginning with 1958 of $1,000.” 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that the amendment 
is not germane. It involves a tax ques- 
tion which. falls within the jurisdiction 
of another committee of the House, the 
House Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Will the gentleman 
withhold his point of order for 5 min- 
utes? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man desire to be heard on the point of 
order? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Yes, Mr. Chairman; I 
would like to be heard on the point of 
order. 

For this Committee to raise the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction at this time comes as 
a great surprise tome. Since when has 
the Department of Defense fallen within 
the jurisdiction of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor. Yet the title 
of this report is “National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958.” 

Mr. Chairman, for the last 2 days now 
we have been hearing of what has hap- 
pened to the moral fiber of America, and 
we have been told that the only thing 
that will save this country is to adopt 
this bill which has been so amended by 
the committee that it now has absolutely 
no semblance to the bill reported by the 
committee. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is not speaking to 
the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania apparently is not 
speaking to the point of order. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
try to confine myself to the point of 
order. The point of order is that an- 
other committee has jurisdiction of tax 
matters. This bill includes appropria- 
tions. It has infringed upon the Appro- 
priations Committee and the Armed 
Services Committee. It is very evident 
that the Committee on Ways and Means 
has not seen fit to solve this problem 
by a simple amendment to the income- 
tax law. It has seen fit to allow another 
committee to come in with an entirely 
new approach, an approach that is com- 
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pletely repugnant to the average Ameri- 
can family that has been reared in the 
belief that it is the responsibility of a 
family, and a local community to take 
care of the educational needs of its citi- 
zens. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Chairman, 
I make the point of order that the gen- 
tleman is still not speaking to the point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Focarty). The 
Chair is ready to rule on the point of 
order. The Chair has had an oppor- 
tunity to examine the amendment. 

This is not an appropriation bill that 
we are considering today. It is strictly 
an authorization bill. The Chair feels 
that it does invade the jurisdiction of 
another committee, the Committee on 
Ways and Means, and therefore sustains 
the point of order. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. If this is not an 
appropriation bill and is just an author- 
ization bill, when is the appropriation 
bill going to come in appropriating this 
money? I would like an answer to that 
question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is notin 
@ position to answer that. This is an 
authorization bill only, and that is all 
that we are considering. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
peal to the Chair that the Chair has 
ruled that this is not an appropriation 
bill. I think my parliamentary inquiry 
is in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Committee 
has already accepted an amendment that 
took the appropriation out of the bill. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. SayLor moves that the Committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the 
House with the recommendation that the 
enacting clause be stricken out. 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, some 
time ago the gentleman from Arizona 
(Mr. UpaLL] said that it is about time 
we get the third step and that somebody 
make a motion to strike out the enact- 
ing clause and be serious about it. Cer- 
tainly after the fiasco we have witnessed 
on this floor for the past 2 days it is 
about time somebody took seriously the 
motion to strike out the enacting clause. 

Yesterday, shortly after this debate 
started, I asked the chairman of the 
subcommittee, the gentleman who is 
handling this bill, after his statement 
that this program was to beef up our 
training of scientists, to point out any- 
where in this bill anything that would 
require any student, who got any assist- 
ance under this bill, to take a course or 
courses that would lead to the strength- 
ening of our national defense by their 
becoming a scientist or by becoming a 
physicist or by becoming an engineer. 
In fact, I asked him to point out where 
anything was required of a student who 
got either a grant or a loan. 

He could not do it. The reason he 


cannot do it is very simple. It is not 
in the bill. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. SAYLOR. I will not yield. 
Today, the members of the Committee 
began to discuss need as a criteria for a 
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loan or grant. “Well, we are going to 
require that all of these scholarships 
be given on the basis of need.” When 
someone asked, “Point out anywhere in 
the bill where it says that scholarships 
will be based on need,” lo and behold, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, my 
good colleague [Mr. Kearns], gets up 
and then says, “Here are four amend- 
ments en bloc that I ask you to vote on 
and adopt.” This is the first time that 
a criteria of need appears anywhere in 
this bill. 

If need is so important, if need is to 
be the criterion, because people who are 
in need do not have the financial ability 
to secure a higher education, why was 
not this important feature of the bill 
considered by the committee? There is 
no mention of it in this bill. 

This committee has published 3 vol- 
umes of hearings, containing 2,096 pages 
of testimony, and then comes to the 
Members of the House and asks support 
for a proposition that has absolutely no 
uniform criteria for a qualifying student 
but will leave this to the individual 
State, and until amended on this floor 
today, there was no mention of need on 
behalf of any student. à 

It is very plain to see now that this 
bill should be sent back to the committee. 
It is so imperfect, a single amendment 
cannot cure it. They must be offered 
en bloc. 

We now have another set of amend- 
ments offered by the gentleman who is 
handling the bill. He stands up and 
offers them en bloc. 

The Committee just adopted an 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp] that com- 
pletely changes the pattern of the entire 
bill. In effect, it deletes section 2 from 
the bill and takes all the money and 
places it in title 3 of the bill. If the 
testimony given at the hearings, and all 
the statements that have been heard in 
this well for the past 2 days are to be 
followed, the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp] throws 
the entire bill out of balance. It is no 
longer a balanced program of grants 
and loans—there are no more grants for 
defense scholarships—they are all loans. 

Many years ago the National Educa- 
tion Association devised a four-phase 
program leading to the Federal control 
of education. This act today is a step in 
that program, 

About 1950 the House Committee on 
Education and Labor brought forward 
the first step—Federal aid to impacted 
school areas. I can still recall the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr, BAILEY] 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. McCoNNELL] pleading for that bill. 

If you will read the record of those 
hearings, you will find that it was a tem- 
porary measure also. In fact, it was a 
one-shot operation because we knew 
where all the impacted areas were and 
the total bill of expense. That program 
was to cost approximately $150 million. 
Look what has happened: 

In the intervening years, Congress has 
appropriated more than a billion and a 
half dollars for this program and dur- 
ing this session of Congress it was es- 
tablished as a permanent program. 
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The second step in the NEA program— 
building of schools—was defeated, but 
that did not stop those people who are 
determined to have Federal control of 
education. They have presented this 
program of scholarships under the guise 
of national defense. The bill contains 
absolutely no criteria whatsoever that 
has any connection with national de- 
fense. There is absolutely nothing in 
the bill that requires a student who 
qualifies to take any course that would 
assist in national defense. In fact, if 
a student qualifies under this bill he 
could, at some of our universities, take 
courses in watercolor, ballet, and be- 
lieve it or not, fishing. 'To further show 
how preposterous this bill is—instead of 
requiring a student to study a subject 
which might assist in the development 
of missiles, the harnessing of atomic en- 
ergy, or the conquering of outer space, 
one might receive a loan and become an 
accredited fiy-fisherman which I assure 
you will add nothing to the national de- 
fense of this country. 

It seems that predictions are becom- 
ing increasingly popular, and although 
page 5 of the report states that in the 
fiscal year 1966 this program is to cost 
only $5 million, I predict that in that 
year the figure will be a great deal closer 
to $590 million, and there will be legis- 
lation introduced to make it permanent. 

And then the fourth stage will be 
ready for the NEA. The requirement 
that the Federal Government contribute 
funds to pay the salaries of schoolteach- 
ers, purchase textbooks, pay supervisors’ 
salaries, and even buy the custodial sup- 
plies. At that point, the need for the 
local school boards will have ceased to 
exist, and education will be under com- 
plete dictation of Washington. 

It is interesting to note that during 
the past few days very little has been 
said about certain sections of the bill. 
For example, great stress has been 
placed upon section 102 of the bill stat- 
ing that: 

Nothing contained in this act shall be 
construed to authorize any department, 
agency, officer, or employee of the United 
States to exercise any direction, supervision, 
or control over the curriculum, program of 
instruction, administration, or personnel of 
any educational institution or school sys- 
tem. 


But it is remarkable how quiet all 
Members are with regard to title 7 of 
the bill, which covers “guidance, coun- 
seling, testing, identification, and encour- 
agement of able students.” How naive 
does this committee think the average 
American citizen is? Because notwith- 
standing the high-sounding phrases of 
section 102, tile 7 of the bill gives com- 
plete Federal control over students. 

Iam sure there is another matter con- 
tained in this bill which many Members 
have not bothered to read or concern 
themselves with. That is title 4 of the 
bill. 

Since one of the avowed purposes of 
this bill is to prepare the Nation for 
national defense, and to encourage and 
assist needy students by strengthening 
science, mathematics, and modern for- 
eign languages, I know it will come as 
a complete surprise to many that it will 
be necessary that you attend the public 
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schools to gain any advantages of this 
act. In case there is any doubt in any- 
one’s mind, carefully read title 4 of the 
bill. 

In view of all of these facts, I urge 
serious consideration of my motion that 
the enacting clause be stricken and that 
this bill be referred to the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. I am sure the gentle- 
man does not want to give any impres- 
sion that all the grants have been taken 
out of this bill. There are a whole lot, 
including those for fellowships starting 
at $2,000 a year under title VI, which add 
up to $14 million in the first year and 
then go higher, including $400 each for 
dependents. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I did not say they all 
had been taken out. I said the grant 
provision in section 2 has been taken out. 
There are still some grants in it. But 
it has completely changed what the com- 
mittee said was necessary, and that was 
a well-balanced program. 

Because of my respect for the members 
of the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, I will forbear my comments on 
the brainwashing possibilities of me- 
chanical guidance as advocated in this 
bill, or its possible use by the members of 
the National Education Association in 
key positions who may be advocates of a 
planned society. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the preferential motion. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the preferential 
motion will be voted down. Most of the 
things to which the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania directed your attention 
have been taken out by the adoption of 
the Judd amendment. I was prepared to 
tell him the things in the scholarship 
part of the bill that would have encour- 
aged and developed scientific education, 
but that title has been taken out. There 
are a good many things left in this bill: 
The loan provision, the grants to States 
for the strengthening of science and 
mathematics, that very good provision 
for improvement of graduate educa- 
tion—all of those are important meas- 
ures of this very important bill, which 
is part of the President’s program. We 
- should vote down the preferential 
mction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the preferential motion offered by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BAYLOR]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. SAYLOR), 
there were—ayes 84, noes 115. 

So the motion was rejected. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, if 
we really want to do something for the 
youth of our country, we will vote 
against this bill. 

If we want to represent the heart- 
throbs and the future of our children, 
we will give them a fighting chance to 
preserve a republican form of govern- 
ment, instead of miring them down with 
a welfare state or dictatorship. We will 
do what we can at this late hour to pre- 
vent throwing them into spiritual, moral, 
and financial bankruptcy. 
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I believe our youth are more realistic 
than we are. If they are not, nothing 
can save them from the most horrible 
catastrophe that ever happened to the 
human race. 

If we are engaged in a battle to out- 
strip Russia, and we are, we must un- 
derstand that most of the fight is to be 
waged by those children—not you and I. 
Do you understand that? Whose were 
the bodies that fell in Korea? Old men 
like us, or beardless youth? Who are 
the ones we are training now? 

Here is what this bill will do. If you 
started spending a thousand dollars a 
day the day Christ was born and spent 
the same amount daily, you could con- 
tinue doing so until about the year 2200 
with the money this bill will cost. Of 
course, the children will do the fighting 
and also the paying. Add this to the 
$288 billion saddled on them and exam- 
ine your hearts and answer to God— 
Do you think you have treated them 
right? 

Talk about fighting. Iam going to ask 
you a question you cannot answer, and 
no one else can answer. If we got into 
an all-out war, how would we finance it? 
Well, we ought to be able to answer it, 
but you cannot. Youth knows you can- 
not answer. Here is what Russia is giv- 
ing its youth that we are denying ours: 
the spirit of sacrifice. 

Tell your children that only to the 
brave and strong will liberty consort, for 
it knows the infidelity of the weakling 
and the coward. Tell them no nation 
ever dies that was fit to live. Tell them 
there is joy in sacrifice. Tell them the 
one who works the hardest and loves the 
most will win. 

Tell them money alone cannot win; we 
are playing for higher stakes. Scholar- 
ships will not solve this. Scholarships 
are going begging now. Tell them itisa 
cruel lie that Russia can outwork or out- 
think them. That the death-dealing in- 
struments Russia possesses now were 
stolen by rotten Americans and passed 
to the enemy, and that they must have 
a Supreme Court and leaders who deny 
that communism is just a political 
theory. 

Give your children an incentive to re- 
sist. They will surprise you. They know 
this is not the answer. They know they 
must have a leadership dedicated to save 
them. You and I were selected to lead 
them. Where will you take the children 
today? As far as I am concerned, I am 
gladly taking the hand of that gallant 
Georgian, Hon PHIL LANDRUM, who serves 
on the Committee on Education and 
Labor, and all others from every section 
of this country who know that the tide is 
engulfing us because we refuse to teach 
our people sacrifice and devotion instead 
of spend, spend, spend—which forges the 
chains securely around the necks of 
those we love and are responsible for. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Saytor] covered the 
statement that I was going to make about 
the question of need and need being 
used on this floor for the last 2 days 
time and time again. Yet it was never 
included in the bill that was reported 
by the committee, but had to be injected 
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in an amendment on the floor. Yet we 
have heard so much about need as being 
the reason for this bill. Second—and 
I hope all Members will listen to me, be- 
cause I want to strike a blow for the 
teachers of this Nation—I have resented 
time and again hearing about the low 
quality of our teachers in this country. 
I cannot speak for the teachers of the 
48 States, but I certainly can talk for 
the teachers of the great State of New 
York. The quality of our teachers is an 
excellent quality. They are wonderful 
people. But you can only get from the 
teachers that which they are taught in 
the schools today. I am proud of our 
teachers. You can only get from these 
teachers today the programs that were 
engendered by the John Deweys, the 
Harold Rugges, the Professor Beards and 
the George Counts, who fostered pro- 
gressive education. Please do not criti- 
cize the great teachers of our State. 
They are teaching what they are forced 
to teach under the curriculum handed 
down to them and by those others whom 
I have mentioned. 

Mr. Chairman, no one here can criti- 
cize my attitude on aid to public schools 
or education, because I have a record of 
legislation in my own name in the State 
of New York carrying great sums of 
money to aid not only public schools, 
but also mandating teachers’ salaries 
and mandating increments to teachers. 
I think what we do need here is a piece 
of legislation or any kind of legislation 
that would be clear and concise, and not 
legislation that comes out of a commit- 
tee onto the floor and has so many 
amendments added to this legislation or 
detracting from it. No one can tell us 
exactly what this bill would do, and I 
defy any one of the membership on the 
floor to tell us exactly what this bill will 
do now. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks 
and include an additional statement of 
mine in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The statement is as follows: 

STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN FRANK J. BECKER 
IN Support oF AID TO EDUCATION 

While a member of the New York State 
Assembly, I personally passed the first legis- 
lation to secure State funds to build the first 
quonset-type schools in Levittown, and 
thereafter until 1952 worked diligently with 
the boards of education to procure much 
needed State aid for the school districts of 
Nassau County. 

In addition to the above, I was the coau- 
thor of the Feinberg-Becker law passed in 
1948 appropriating fifty-odd-million dollars 
for: 

1. Fixing the minimum salary for teachers. 

2. Mandating annual increments for 
teachers. 

3. Providing $200 additional for masters’ 


egrees. 
4. Providing additional increments on the 
basis of merit rating. 

All of the necessary money for the aboye 
Was carried out in this legislation. 

I vigorously supported and helped enact 
into law the teachers’ tenure legislation. 

Since coming to Congress, I have fought 
vigorously for aid to school districts, par- 
ticularly affected in Nassau County, that are 
known as federally impacted districts. 
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I appeared before the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor on various occasions to 
fight for this legislation and during the years 
Nassau County schools have benefited to the 
extent of over $10 million. Such schools as 
Levittown, East Meadow, and Uniondale have 
benefited materially. All of these programs 
have helped hold down the tax rate in many 
districts. 

For the past 2 years I have worked month 
in and month out to secure the federally 
owned property known as the Star Shell 
plant in Baldwin vitally necessary for the 
Baldwin School District. I have successfully 
concluded this proposition and the property 
is now at the disposal of the Baldwin School 
District, considerably aiding Baldwin in the 
promotion of its school plan. 

Continuing my interest in education, the 
Lynbrook Republican Club this year hon- 
ored me by establishing a $500 a year college 
scholarship known as the Congressman FRANK 
J. BECKER Scholarship. This was in line with 
the President's request for private organi- 
zations to support the movement to help 
needy students secure a college education, 
particularly in the field of mathematics, 
engineering, and science, which is needed for 
the national defense. 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKER. I yield. 

Mr. KNOX, I join the gentleman in 
his statement relative to the high cali- 
ber of teachers in the great State of New 
York. I feel quite proud of the caliber 
of the teachers we have in the great 
State of Michigan. They are not sec- 
ond-rate teachers, but they are teachers 
of the highest caliber that anyone could 
expect to have to teach our future gen- 
erations. 

Mr. BECKER. I thank the gentleman 
from Michigan. I want to leave the 
thought that our teachers in this coun- 
try are great teachers. They have taught 
us and helped make us the greatest Na- 
tion in the world. Just give them what 
they are supposed to teach. Let them 
teach what we need in the interests of 
national defense and we will continue 
to be a great Nation. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the bill and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Vorys). 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I simply 
want to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the fact that title VI, provid- 
ing for scholarships called fellowships 
provides a form of straight out, unadul- 
terated, unmodified Federal control of 
education. Under section 102 Federal 
control of education is prohibited, but in 
title VI, beginning on page 36, the Fed- 
eral Commissioner directs, supervises 
and controls this whole program of 
awarding of a thousand scholarships the 
first year, and 1,500 each year there- 
after. The total amount beginning with 
$14,500,000 the first year, comes to about 
$85,000,000. Nothing in this title re- 
quires that these fellowships be confined 
to science, mathematics, or language 
study. 

I could support a bill to strengthen our 
defense by providing for these critical 
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national needs. This bill, however, is for 
general Federal aid to education, with 
provision, in various places, for Federal 
controls. I am opposed to this kind of 
Federal aid to education. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Gavin]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, may I 
ask the chairman what is the estimated 
cost of this proposed legislation? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. The total cost is about 
$600 million for 7 years. 

Mr. GAVIN. You say it will take care 
of how many students, approximately? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. The loan provision? 

Mr. GAVIN. Loan or otherwise. How 
many? Twenty thousand? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. No. I think it will run 
more nearly 60,000. 

Mr. GAVIN. If I understood you cor- 
rectly yesterday, you said you thought 
there would be about 2 million appli- 
cants. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That was my judg- 
ment, in speaking of the scholarships. 

Mr. GAVIN. What are you going to 
do with the other 1,940000? How are 
you going to take care of them? They 
certainly will feel they are entitled to 
consideration, just the same as the 
others. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I have no way of tak- 
ing care of them. 

Mr. GAVIN. Allright. I just wanted 
to know what would happen. It would 
appear rather discriminative legislation. 
Now under this proposed merit system 
you are going to hold competitive exam- 
inations. Suppose 2 million apply to 
take examinations under the merit sys- 
tem, and this legislation will take care 
of 60,000 out of 2 million appli- 
cants. I feel that we will have much ex- 
plaining to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
THOMSON] is recognized. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the remainder of my 
time to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Gavin]. 

Mr. GAVIN. I just want to call to the 
attention of the Committee that under 
the merit system perhaps 1 or 2 percent 
of the bright boys and girls of the coun- 
try, those who are just naturally smart, 
will receive the benefit of these oppor- 
tunities. Another boy who may be just as 
ambitious for an education as the one 
who has a very brilliant mind will have 
no chance. He cannot be considered, 
though deserving, and even though his 
need may be much greater, because he 
is not smart enough to qualify. So this 
is a discriminatory piece of legislation; 
it is not fair and equitable to all the 
youth of America, and I sincerely hope 
that it will be voted down. I expect to 
vote against it, and I hope everybody 
else votes against it. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, the 
basic purpose of education is to develop 
the minds of a people so they can govern 
themselves and thus be the masters of 
their own destiny instead of being a mere 
servant of an all-powerful government, 
controlled from the seat of a powerful 
paternal government. That was one of 
the compelling reasons why our Found- 
ing Fathers placed great emphasis on the 
individual and established our free pri- 
vate enterprise system. It was never 
their purpose that the Congress should 
establish such laws as would finally bring 
about a system here where any freeborn 
American would be beholden to a pater- 
nal government for their education. 

Mr. Speaker, it will be a bad day for 
America if the day should ever come 
when our boys and girls can say to their 
mothers and fathers, we owe you little 
for our higher education, and I fear that 
day will come if this bill is made the law 
of the land. For then we will be educat- 
ing our children to depend too much on 
a paternal government, and to expect 
and accept all sorts of Federal controls 
as is the case in every nation on earth 
where liberty is gone and where the in- 
dividual is only a pawn in the hands of 
a Socialist, all-powerful government, be- 
cause such an act as is here proposed 
by H. R. 13247 had been ruled the law of 
the land. We have already gone too far 
in that direction. Remember that age- 
old adage: 

Just as you bend the little twig so will the 
tree be when it’s big. 


That admonition holds just as true 
today as when those words were first 
uttered. 

Also let us not forget that, at this very 
minute we have a staggering Federal debt 
of over $275 billion and just day before 
yesterday this House voted to increase 
the debt limic to $285 billion—but not 
with my vote. Yet here we are consid- 
ering a bill which will over a period of a 
few years add billions more which our 
children and their children will have to 
pay. Yes, most of the very same Amer- 
icans that this bill seeks to help will have 
to pay the bill in burdensome taxes, if 
they can, or suffer the consequences. 
The true facts are, there is not a school 
district, or a county or a State in this 
Union which is not more able financial- 
ly than the Federal Government to pro- 
vide proper and adequate education, and 
education facilities for their children, 
and I am sure if most of the parents and 
their good thoughtful children knew that 
Federal control is written into every title 
of this bill they would say, kill it, as 
would their sons and daughters. 

The first responsibility for the educa- 
tion of our children rests on the shoul- 
ders of the parents, next on the school 
district, next on the State, and only in 
impacted areas where Federal establish- 
ments have created a school expense too 
great for the taxpayers of a school dis- 
trict to support, there and only there 
should the Federal Government aid, in- 
terfere or dictate. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr, 
Chairman; I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, last January, when the 
President’s state of the Union message 
was presented, I commented upon the 
section which resulted in this bill as 
follows: 

When the Federal aid to school construc- 
tion plan as defeated in the last two sessions 
was presented, both the Secretary and the 
proponents vowed that it was a get-in-and- 
get-out proposition with no controls and 
that they would never recommend a general 
aid to education plan. They must think the 
public has a 9-day memory. They are now 
recommending a general aid plan, with the 
Federal control of education that they know 
will follow. For 20 years of New Deal and 
Fair Deal administrations, we watched the 
technique being used of latching onto an 
emergency to put through undesirable legis- 
lation. If emergencies did not happen fre- 
quently enough, they were created. I do 
not intend to permit those who would take 
control of our school systems at Federal 
level to use the sputnik emergency to accom- 
plish their purposes. A sound Federal con- 
tribution, if any, must be in addition to, 
and not in lieu of, local effort. The integ- 
rity and local control of our school system 
must be preserved. 


Mr. Chairman, that is still my posi- 
tion. In making that statement, I was 
not shutting the door to a review of any 
specific plans that might stem from the 
general recommendations. This bill 
does not stand the test of necessary leg- 
islation or of making a sound Federal 
contribution to the local effort. It is a 
foot-in-the-door proposition that will 
destroy local and individual initiative 
and lead to federalization of our entire 
school system. 

It seems entirely appropriate to me 
that we should pause to ask what has 
happened to the emergency that was 
cited when the effort was being made in 
the last session to get the foot in the 
door at the elementary and high school 
level. The need either did not exist or 
has been satisfied by local effort. The 
dire catastrophe predicted by the pro- 
ponents if that legislation did not pass 
simply has not occurred. Not even the 
proponents have had the temerity to 
push such a bill in this session. 

Those people, though, who would take 
control of our school systems at the Fed- 
eral level in all events have not given up, 
nor can we expect that they will. They 
have merely shifted their efforts to the 
college and university level, using the 
sputnik emergency to accomplish their 
purposes. 

Mind you, I do not say that our school 
system and educational opportunities 
cannot be improved at all levels, from the 
kindergarten to graduate study. I think 
that it can be, but the primary responsi- 
bility for that and the control over it 
must remain at State and local level. 
And money alone is not the answer. 
Furthermore, I say without fear of con- 
tradiction that the evidence shows that 
the local and State governments are liv- 
ing up to their responsibility, both as to 
providing the funds and as to. other im- 
provements. Furthermore, if we are to 
meet the challenge of our time, we must 
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regain, and not further detract from, our 
traditional individual American initia- 
tive and free-enterprise system. 

Speaking at the Wyoming Farm Bu- 
reau Federation annual convention last 
fall, I stated that we have been turning 
into a fat cat nation and that Russia’s 
launching of Sputniks I and II could be 
the best thing that ever happened to us, 
to jar the country out of its complacency. 
That will not come to pass, though, if 
we continue to rely upon the myth that 
every problem, individual or local, is to 
be solved by Federal deficit spending that 
threatens to lead us to national bank- 
ruptcy. 

Members of the committee and others 
who have previously spoken have already 
established that this is not a national de- 
fense measure; that there is no general 
need for this legislation that is not or 
cannot be met without Federal interven- 
tion; and that enactment of the pro- 
grams would be in lieu of, and not in 
addition to, present individual, local, and 
private efforts. This has been done so 
well that I do not believe my enlarging 
upon it in the short time available to me 
is indicated. 

Most of my colleagues come from more 
heavily populated States, which have 
several Congressmen. Figures are pre- 
pared on a statewide basis. For this 
reason, it would be natural in looking at 
these figures to get an exaggerated idea 
of what the results of this bill will be as 
far as a Congressional district is con- 
cerned. Those results should be very 
carefully weighed by every Member 
against the $1 billion plus that will be 
added to the national debt and the $30 
million annual recurring interest cost 
that will thereby confront us each year 
as we make appropriations. 

Since the district which I represent 
is about an average Congressional dis- 
trict in population and yet encompasses 
an entire State, with a complete college 
educational system, it seems to me that I 
might make a real contribution by point- 
ing out just what this will mean to the 
average Congressional district. 

Let us first look at the scholarship pro- 
gram. It has been taken out by the 
Judd amendment but an effort will be 
made to put it back in by a record vote 
in the House or in conference. If that 
is not done, the proponents will be back 
later. This figure, as all the distribu- 
tion figures which I shall use, are com- 
mittee figures and taken from page 20 
of the committee report. Under the 
scholarship section of the bill, there 
would be made available in this average 
district the sum of $32,426. At the av- 
erage level predicted by the committee 
of $750 per student, this would mean a 
total of 43 scholarships for the entire 
State or average district. At the mini- 
mum level of $500, there would be a total 
of 64 scholarships possible. But the com- 
mittee says that it will accept the lower- 
ing of this from 23,000 total scholar- 
ships to 10,000. With this amendment, 
in Wyoming, an average-population 
Congressional district, there would be 
provided a grand total of 19 scholarships 
on the basis of the average grant pre- 
dicted by the committee, or 4 less than 1 
scholarship per county. At the mini- 
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mum level of the scholarship grant, there 
would be 28 scholarsnips, or 5 in excess 
of 1 per county. I am sorry that I do 
not have the complete information to 
compare this with local and privrte 
scholarships already available. I do 
know that for as long as Ican remember, 
a tuition scholarship has been given to 
the university, not to the highest rank- 
ing boy and the highest ranking girl in 
each county, but to the highest ranking 
boy and the highest ranking girl in each 
graduating class of every high school. I 
can tell you that the last session of the 
State legislature of this State, which is 
making the highest per capita expendi- 
ture for education from State and local 
sources of any State in the Nation, ap- 
propriated $50,000 to provide scholar- 
ships of $250 each to 200 high school 
graduates for study in the field of edu- 
cation, There are many additional 
scholarships granted within the State 
each year from private and other 
sources. The same State legislature 
which established the teacher scholar- 
ship fund notified Congress, through a 
memorial, of its opposition to any exten- 
sion of Federal aid to schools. 

On the student loan program, this 
average district is shown to receive 
$64,181. The State university already 
has a student loan fund far in excess 
of this. But of real significance, is the 
fact that the State has over $5 million 
unappropriated surplus in the State 
treasury. Besides that, there is many 
times that amount in both university 
and State permanent funds. Can we 
justify the Federal Government, con- 
fronted with a national debt of $288 
billion, borrowing to make such loans 
under these circumstances? 

The grant to this State that com- 
prises an average-population Congres- 
sional district for acquisition of equip- 
ment is $127,268. This amount is not 
particularly significant when weighed 
against total funds made available to 
the University of Wyoming alone by the 
last legislature in excess of $14 million 
for the biennium. In addition to the 
university, there are several junior col- 
leges supported from local taxes. The 
amounts made available in this average- 
population district by this legislation for 
improvement of supervision and guid- 
ance and counseling are infinitesimal as 
far as carrying on a program is con- 
cerned, being $20,000 and $29,262, re- 
spectively. There you see what this 
program means in an average Congres- 
sional district. 

Now, let us look at the other side of 
the coin. Earlier this week, we were 
called upon to vote a $13 billion increase 
in the national debt ceiling. Somehow 
on this floor, for one of the few times 
this year, a Member could sense an 
atmosphere of hesitation, an atmosphere 
of self-recrimination, an atmosphere of 
responsibility. Responsibility, the fate 
of the Nation, seemed to weigh on most 
every Member, and well it should. It 
takes no mathematical genius to com- 
pute the sad state of this Nation’s finan- 
cial affairs. As we voted that $13 billion 
increase, one could sense that in the 
minds of each of us was the cold, hard 
realism of sixth grade arithmetic that 
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we were voting an increase in the annual 
appropriations required to pay interest 
on the debt by somewhat in the neigh- 
borhood of an additional $390 million. 
That $390 million, appropriated year by 
year in the foreseeable future, would 
produce no better national defense, 
would provide no further improvements 
in a single Congressional district, would 
add not one single dollar to the national 
stature. No; it was simply and solely 
a drain upon the future of America. 
What a sad moment that was for those 
of us, which probably includes the ma- 
jority of the Members, that serve in 
this body at personal sacrifice because 
of some thought that we are contribut- 
ing to a better America for our chil- 
dren or our posterity. All in one mo- 
ment, we were brought face to face with 
the realism that no doctor of philosophy 
can escape, the simple truth and reality 
that we had created for all time, unless 
there is a serious return to realism, a 
drain of $390 million on the resources 
and the production of this country. As 
this figure passed through my mind, I 
could not help but contemplate that here 
alone was sufficient revenue to make 
possible a public improvement program 
in an area conceded to be within the 
Federal sphere, beyond our fondest 
dreams. I could not help but reflect 
that this amount, going down the drain 
to no good public purpose, was sufficient 
to take care of the general appropria- 
tions in the State I represent for a 
period of over 20 years. To my mind 
again came the cold, hard realism that 
if we were to seriously contemplate pay- 
ing off our national debt instead of add- 
ing to it with complete irresponsibility; 
if our people were ever to have a tax 
reduction; then we as Congressmen 
must line up to our responsibility. 
It would require an application on prin- 
cipal of that $390 million for a period 
in excess of 750 years before we could 
eliminate our national debt. 

It should have been apparent to every 
Member that the day of reckoning was 
at hand. Does our memory not encom- 
pass a period of 48 hours? Are we to so 
soon add another billion dollars to that 
incomprehensible, overwhelming debt 
that we have shouldered on our poster- 
ity? More than that, are we to, by ap- 
propriating for this program, add to our 
annual, fixed, inescapable national ex- 
penditures another $30 million in inter- 
est payment, even if this foot-in-the- 
door program was to be accepted as the 
ultimate? This $30 million is merely to 
service the debt. When will we, in re- 
sponsibility, face the fact that all money 
which we appropriate is not free, but is 
money which we must collect, dollar by 
dollar; is money which we borrow to the 
credit of every individual American and 
which requires that at the minimum, we 
collect every year at least the annual in- 
terest charge? For this program to ap- 
proach significance would require its ex- 
pansion at least tenfold. There is a 
bottom of the bucket, there is a limit be- 
yond which we dare not go, and we have 
come very close to reaching that limit 
when we are required to appropriate 
more money for interest on the national 
debt alone than for almost any other 
civil function. 
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This is only one of the reasons that a 
dollar spent for education at Federal 
level is the equivalent of less than 70 
cents by the time it reaches the local 
level. Totally ignored is the number of 
bureaucrats required to administer and 
supervise, if not jeopardize, the Federal 
program. When I weigh these cold, hard 
facts against what this bill will accom- 
plish, if anything, there is but one an- 
swer. There is no need for this legisla- 
tion. There is no support in America 
for this program. The needed adjust- 
ment will be satisfied at local level. Iam 
100 percent for education, and not 60 
percent or 70 percent, as represented by 
what is left after bureaucracy and other 
Federal charges take their toll. I voted 
against the rule, because it was most 
apparent from analyzing the report that 
this program was not proeducation but 
was antieducation. I speak in opposi- 
tion to the legislation for that very rea- 
son. 

I am not negative. In the field of ex- 
perimentation with television in educa- 
tion, there is a field of proper Federal 
activity. I have suggested to the com- 
mittee that an expansion of present re- 
search through an expanded National 
Science Foundation program may very 
well deserve consideration. The gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Larrp] has 
shown this has been done. I would 
even be willing to consider further ex- 
pansion. If there is any defense scien- 
tific lag in America, immediate research 
is required to overcome it. Should that 
be the fact, we should make funds im- 
mediately available for that purpose. 
A major portion of these funds would 
naturally go to our colleges and uni- 
versities as they are principal research 
centers. College students at all levels 
would be selected as assistants to accom- 
plish that research. I have complete 
confidence that the professors and heads 
of the departments will select those stu- 
dents to work who are most in need and 
most deserving. We will have accom- 
plished a dual objective of producing our 
research now and at the same time as- 
sisting these students, not by a Federal 
dole but in the traditional American way 
by giving them the opportunity to earn 
for themselves. In earning for them- 
selves, they will be learning for America. 
If anything is indicated or required, cer- 
tainly this is the approach that should 
be considered. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been no need 
shown for this proposal; it is but a foot 
in the door; it will destroy far more 
than it creates as far as educational of- 
ferings and opportunities are concerned. 
If the Members of this House who are 
100 percent for education will examine 
the facts, then I am confident that they 
will vote overwhelmingly to defeat this 
legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
GRIFFIN] for 1 minute. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. MEADER 
yielded his time to Mr. GRIFFIN.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan is recognized for 2 min- 
utes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GRIFFIN: Page 
7, line 14, after the period, add a new sen- 
tence as follows: 

“For the purposes of title IV, the term 
“secondary school” may include a junior 
college, as determined under State law.” 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, title 4 
of this bill provides for grants in the 
amount of $60 million a year, for 4 years, 
to be made to the States for science and 
laboratory equipment. The effect of my 
amendment would be to add junior col- 
leges to the classification of schools 
which would be eligible to participate in 
this program. 

Mr. Chairman, there are a number of 
States where junior colleges have become 
an integral part of the State public sec- 
ondary school system. Any need which 
exists in the high schools, so far as the 
shortage of science equipment, is con- 
cerned, exists also to the same or even 
a greater degree in the local junior 
colleges. 

This amendment would recognize that 
in many States the local junior college, 
usually locally supported, is an important 
part of the public-school system. 

This amendment would not increase 
the amount of money in the bill. It 
would provide only that the States au- 
thorities may in their discretion, devise 
a State plan which includes junior 
colleges. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Iam happy to yield to 
tke gentleman from California who has 
been interested in this amendment and 
worked on it with me in the committee. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I commend the 
gentleman for offering this amendment. 
I may state that it fits the situation in 
California exactly. I know there are 
other States to which it would apply. I 
hope the amendment is adopted. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I thank the gentle- 
man. My amendment will improve the 
bill, it will not add 1 penny to the cost 
of the bill. I urge the adoption of the 
amendment. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, may I 
use my time in opposition to the amend- 
ment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Arizona is recognized for 1 minute 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has done a dis- 
tinctive service to the House in calling 
this matter to the attention of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. He is very con- 
scientious in his efforts in behalf of the 
junior college program. 

In title 4, however, the moneys avail- 
able are only $60 million, a relatively 
small amount considering the great 
number of elementary and secondary 
schools. In this provision for equip- 
ment aid to secondary schools we did not 
include the junior colleges. Were we to 
do so we should have an additional $20 
million to the amount carried in the bill, 
otherwise we would be spreading the 
small amount of funds allowed in the 
bill too thin. 

I oppose the amendment only for the 
reason that we would be spreading the 
amount too thin if we include junior 
colleges. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arizona has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. GRIFFIN]. 

The question was taken, and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Gavin) there 
were—ayes 110, noes 40. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. WHITTEN]. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, just 
after we have had to increase the debt 
limit $10 billion because we have to meet 
our obligations and then to be asked to 
approve this $1,700,000,000 bill makes me 
wish I had an hour instead of minutes 
to point out that here again we are do- 
ing the thing that has brought about our 
present serious situation. Apparently, 
we in the United States think that there 
is nothing we cannot cure by providing 
money. We have given too little atten- 
tion to mathematics, science, and var- 
ious other arts; but it has not been be- 
cause those talented students who could 
do that work have not been able to go to 
college. The trouble lies behind that, 
in the accrediting associations, and in 
those who have set the pattern in our 
schools. And, if our present plan is to 
make available a source of funds to the 
American colleges—and that is what 
this is, and I have friends among them; 
they always need more money—but if 
we open up the Treasury for this pur- 
pose, in the name of defense, we post- 
pone the day when they must bring 
about the correction which is needed, 
and that is that proper attention be 
given to these matters in the schools 
themselves. 

In the military appropriations bills we 
are spending billions in the name of de- 
fense, but which is not real defense at 
all. I have enumerated many examples 
here in debates when those appropria- 
tions were up. Time does not permit 
me to repeat them here. However, 
looking at this bill, which from its title, 
“is to aid national defense,” we note 
that it is to aid in the study of eco- 
nomics. That might be all right if they 
learned the subject, came to Congress 
and made us balance the budget. 
Next I note “history.” That would be 
fine if they would study and learn the 
history of the Rise and Fall of the Holy 
Roman Empire, where they too “provid- 
ed the money to enlist the aid of foreign 
legions” had hot baths for the Senators 
and perhaps for House Members as well. 

But even before that, they should 
study the history of ancient Greece and 
Egypt. They might give close attention 
to Sparta—and the Spartan system. 
Even better, if we were to amend this 
bill, and provide scholarships for Mem- 
bers of Congress in such history—I would 
vote for the measure. 

Now why they would, under the terms 
of this bill, aid the study of anthropol- 
ogy I don’t know, unless it is to find out 
why many of these early people died be- 
fore they should because they, too, re- 
fused to face up to the issue, tighten 
their belts and go to work. 

I, too, would like to help my college 
presidents, the people in my District who 
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pay so much taxes, who find it hard to 
send their children to college, but I can- 
not do it by increasing the taxes on 
everyone else when the Nation faces 
bankruptcy. 

As one who did work when I went to 
college, I feel I am better off for it. You 
do not help anyone by giving them some- 
thing for nothing. I wish someone, to 
whom they might listen, would tell that 
truth to Mr. Dulles, to the President and, 
yes, to the Congress as well. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Gwinn]. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Chairman, we have 
really disposed of only one title to this 
bill, and that is title 2. We have scarcely 
touched title 4 at all. That has to do 
with the selection of the Commissioner 
of Education; for graduate students, $75 
million. Here is another one for guid- 
ance, counseling, testing, evaluation, and 
encouragement of able students, $84 mil- 
lion. More Federal control. The con- 
fusion is now such that the bill is un- 
finished in debate. It seems to me that 
the only thing we can do is to recommit 
it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. ELLIOTT], 
who is in charge of this bill made the 
statement a short time ago that the 
committee had brought a “well thought 
out bill” to the floor of the House. The 
Lord deliver us from any more “well 
thought out bills” if this is a sample, for 
this legislation has been amended until I 
am sure that less than a half dozen 
Members have any idea of what is in it 
now. A motion to strike the enacting 


port the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Gross moves that the Committee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House 
with the recommendation that the enact- 
ing clause be stricken out. 


Mr. GROSS. I would like to ask 
someone in charge of this bill—I do not 
care who it is—whether these talented 
students are to be exempt from the draft 
and whether any other provision is made 
in the bill for military service? 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. What I am interested 
in, if a student took the examination 
and qualified, whether or not he would 
be subject to the draft or whether he 
would be exempt. 

Mr. GROSS. Let us ask someone on 
the committee. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
answer to the gentleman’s question is 
“No,” it does not exempt him from the 
draft. 

Mr. GROSS. Then, how would you 
benefit some of these talented students? 
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Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Un- 
der existing law, as I understand, if a 
student subject to the draft maintains 
a high enough standard in college, who- 
ever he or she may be, he is now exempt 
during the time he is maintaining those 
credits in his institution. 

Mr. GROSS. In that case, what hap- 
pens to the scholarship money? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. In 
other words, he is going to be using it. 
It will string out. There is no scholar- 
ship money left in this bill, I will point 
out to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me ask the gentle- 
man this question. On page 37, section 
604, I find this language: 

Each person awarded a fellowship under 
the provisions of this title shall receive a 
stipend of $2,000 for the first academic year 
of study after the baccalaureate degree, $2,- 
200 for the second such year— 


And so forth. And then an additional 
increase of $400 for each such year on ac- 
count of each of his dependents. Is that 
still in the bill? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Yes, 
itis. 

Mr. GROSS. Then this is a family 
support bill in additon to all the rest of 
the emoluments that are included in it? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. If 
the gentleman wants to call it that, he 
may. We do not call it that. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. In reading the bill, 
I do not find there is any requirement of 
citizenship. If that be true, that there 
is no requirement of citizenship, would 
the son of one of the attachés at the Rus- 
sian Embassy qualify under the terms of 
this bill to be trained in mathematics and 
the sciences? 

Mr. GROSS. Let us ask the commit- 
tee. Will someone on the committee 
answer the question? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
requirement is that the scholar be a citi- 
zen of the State. 

Mr. GROSS. That is in the bill? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. Where is it to be found? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. It is to be found 
on page 7, line 3: 

The term “resident” when used with re- 
spect to any State shall have the meaning 
established by regulations of the Commis- 
sioner and shall include a citizen of the 
United States who is domiciled in such State 
but is living outside of any State, 


Mr. GROSS. Has that been left in the 
bill? Can the gentleman tell us posi- 
tively that that has not been stricken by 
one of the numerous amendments that 
have been adopted? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. That 
has not been stricken; it is still in the 
bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr, Chairman, I should 
like to ask another question. Is there 
any provision in this bill to take care of 
the 1,300 schoolchildren in the District 
of Columbia who cannot go to school be- 
cause they do not have shoes? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 
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Mr, GROSS. Iam glad to yield to my 
friend. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I would like to point 
out that the language read by the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. ROOSEVELT] 
said that it would include citizens, but it 
did not say anything about whom it ex- 
cludes. It is gracious of the proponents 
to include Americans. 

Mr. GROSS. I would expect to find 
foreigners provided for somehow or other 
in this bill, especially when it comes to 
getting some money. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. In view of 
the questionable legitimacy of this bill, 
having been conceived in the minds of a 
number of the educators of this House, 
I wonder if it would not be a good idea, 
at the proper time, to demand a reading 
of the engrossed copy of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. That would be up to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Witson]. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. I just won- 
dered whether the gentleman from Iowa 
intended to ask for an engrossed copy to 
be read. 

Mr. GROSS. I said that would be up 
to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. What does 
the gentleman from Iowa think about 
such a suggestion? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman 
thinks it is a good idea but that I ought 
to offer it; is that right? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; if the gentleman 
desires to do so. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I notice that when 
some of the smooth-talking Russian stu- 
dents were here that one of them was 35 
years old. I wonder if there is any age 
limit on beneficiaries provided for in this 
bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] has 
expired. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the preferential motion. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge that the prefer- 
ential motion be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the preferential motion offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Gavin) there 
were—ayes 86, noes 117. 

So the preferential motion was re- 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from West Virginia 
(Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, Iam for 
this legislation even though I did not 
approve of some of the amendments 
that have been added to it. I urge my 
colleagues of the House, as I said yes- 
terday, to consider this as being a red- 
letter day in that we are doing some- 
thing for the greatest asset our Nation 
has, our boys and girls. Isincerely hope 
this measure will have the approval of 
the House. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
WAINWRIGHT]. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
one of the stories that seems to be cir- 
culating is that now that the scholar- 
ship provision is out of the bill the Presi- 
dent will not be for it. I would say 
rather the contrary is true. I think that 
should make it far more appealing and 
more supportable on our side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN]. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I think there has been enough talk 
on this bill. I think the Members know 
enouch about it now that they will vote 
for it. 

LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, may I 
inquire of the majority leader if he can 
give us the program for the rest of the 
day, tomorrow, and next week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. If we dispose of 
this bill today, I shall ask unanimous 
consent that the House adjourn over 
until Monday. If, for any reason, the 
bill should not be disposed of today, I 
would be forced into the position where 
we would have to meet tomorrow. I 
hope that situation will not arise. 

On Monday there are 11 bills from 
the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia to be considered. They are as fol- 
lows: 

H. R. 573, prohibit operation budget 
planning services. 

H. R. 8470, courts, examination, com- 
munications ministers of religion. 

H. R. 10160, revise and modernize the 
fish and game laws. 

H. R. 13406, amend Redevelopment 
Act of 1945, as amended. 

S. 3827, amend Motor Vehicle Parking 
Facility Act of 1942. 

H. R. 8735, increase, teachers’ retire- 
ment and annuity fund. 

H. R. 12963, amend Business Corpora- 
tion Act. 

H. R. 12969, authorization, sewage dis- 

l 


posal. 

House Joint Resolution 630, southwest 
freeway bill. 

H. R. 10622, increase authorization, 
hospital construction. 

H. R. 13655, pregrant expenses, Sibley 
Hospital. 

There are 16 suspensions to be con- 
sidered on Monday. They are: 

H. R. 13673, donation, surplus prop- 
erty, fire department. 

Senate Joint Resolution 135, water, 
sea, demonstration plant. 

5. 3468, Indians, road improvement, 
Navaho and Hopi Reservations. 

H. R. 9121, Hawaii, provide geophysi- 
cal institute. 

S. 4009, increase authorization, Wa- 
shoe reclamation project. 

House Joint Resolution 585, Central 
Valley project, study and report. 

S. 4059, change of name, Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1. 

S. 1903, Federal employees, travel ex- 
penses. 
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H. R. 13558, incorporation, Military 
Order of Purple Heart. 

H. R. 12802, amend Bankruptcy Act, 
regarding taxes. 

H. R. 12292, retired judges, assignment 
to active duty. 

H. R. 3369, maintenance and travel 
expenses, judges. 

H. R. 13272, define “organize.” 

H. R. 13311, deportation, review of 
orders. 

H. R. 9020, Agriculture, Packers, and 
Stockyards Act. 

H. R. 13254, agriculture food additives, 
amendment of 1958. 

There are primaries in the States of 
Arkansas, Idaho, and New York on 
Tuesday. 

If any rolleall votes are necessary, €x- 
cept on rules, on Monday and Tuesday, 
they will be put over until Wednesday 
if consent is obtained. That is the un- 
derstanding of the leadership on both 
sides. 

On Tuesday, the following bills are 
programed: 

H. R. 8002, improve methods, budget 
estimates. 

H. R. 10360, continuation of Mexican 
farm-labor program. 

On Wednesday, the Private Calendar 
will be called. Then the bill S. 3683, 
the distressed areas redevelopment pro- 
gram will be brought up. 

The rest of the week depends on rules 
being reported out of the Committee on 
Rules. Those bills follow: 

S. 4035, renewal of housing and urban 
communities. 

S. 1869, TVA, assistance financing 
power programs. 

S. 4036, minerals stabilization produc- 
tion bill. 

Mr. MARTIN. I have had a good 
many requests from members of the 
Massachusetts Bar Association as well as 
other bar associations throughout the 
country about the bill providing for 
extra judges. I do not see any mention 
of that. There is quite a demand for 
that bill so as to improve the work and 
the orderly procedure of the courts. We 
have been told that in some sections of 
the country they are 4 years behind 
which creates quite a situation. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That bill has been 
ordered to be reported out of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. It has not been 
filed yet. I understand that it will be 
filed the early part of next week. There- 
fore, a rule will have to be obtained. 
Thereafter there is the question of 
whether it can be programed before we 
adjourn. N 

Mr. MARTIN. It looks as though it 
is a long way from being considered by 
the House. 

Mr. McCORMACE. Disclosing my 
mind to my friend and, of course, to the 
Members of the House as frankly as I 
possibly can, I would think it would be 
a long while. 

Mr. MARTIN. That means that the 
bill is as far from being considered as 
we are from adjournment? 

Mr. McCORMACE. I wish my friend 
would not try to put me on record as 
to that. I am trying to be as frank as 
I possibly can. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I would like to ask 
the distinguished gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts a question. We have heard 
so often how the gentleman projects 
his mind. Could he not project his 
mind far enough to tell us a little more 
definitely about that? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I have been 
projecting my mind so much that I hesi- 
tate to do it again. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Will the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts be kind enough 
to repeat what he said about the area 
redevelopment bill? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The rule has 
been reported out of the committee. 
If it is reported to the House I am pro- 
graming it for next Wednesday. Of 
course, the gentleman knows when a 
rule is reported out of the Committee on 
Rules, it does not have to be reported 
to the House for 3 legislative days. 
Thereafter, there are 7 legislative days 
in which a Member in charge of the 
rule might prevent its consideration. I 
am in hopes the situation will be such 
that we can bring the bill up on 
Wednesday next. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. But the Commit- 
tee on Rules agreed to grant a rule; did 
they not? 

Mr. McCORMACK. They 
granted a rule. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The delay, of 
course, is by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules? 

Mr. McCORMACK. No; I would not 
say the responsibility for the delay lies 
there. Any statement as to the delay 
would not be justified at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
ErLIorTt] for 1 minute, to close debate 
on the bill. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, it is 
true that I have felt a sense of disap- 
pointment at one of the titles of the bill 
being excluded. But I would like to say 
that we have a good bill. We have a 
substantial bill. We have a bill too that 
I am authorized to say for the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
is approved by the administration, but 
undoubtedly with the same disappoint- 
ment with respect to the section which 
was deleted. We have a good bill, and 
I urge the Members of the House to pass 
the bill. s 

In closing the debate on this bill, I 
want to express my deepest and sincer- 
est appreciation to the members of the 
Subcommittee on Special Education, of 
which I am privileged to serve as chair- 
man. They are the gentlewoman from 
Oregon [Mrs. GREEN]; the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. MCGOVERN]; 
the ranking minority Member, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. WAIN- 
WRIGHT]; and the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. NICHOLSON]; and to the 
Subcommittee on Special Education, 
consisting of the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. Bamey], known every- 
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where for his deep interest in America’s 
schools, who serves as chairman of that 
subcommittee. The members of his 
subcommittee are the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. METCALF]; the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. THOMPSON], and 
the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
UpaLL]; and on the minority side the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. FRE- 
LINGHUYSEN]; the gentleman from Dela- 
ware [Mr. HASKELL], and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. LAFORE]. 

These 2 subcommittees have worked 
together beautifully, as have the mem- 
bers of the entire Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

They have all worked together on this 
subject for nearly a year. The bill, 
though not perfect, represents an honest 
and sincere effort on the part of all to 
answer the challenges which America 
faces in the field of education. I am 
confident that you will so accept it. 

Mr.PORTER. Mr. Chairman, there is 
no more important problem in our Na- 
tion, and perhaps the world, than the 
successful training and utilization of our 
talented young people. 

Conservative estimates are that at 
least 100,000 talented boys and girls who 
are graduated every year from high 
school do not go on for more education 
because they do not have the financial 
resources. This is a loss we cannot af- 
ford from any standpoint, social, cul- 
tural, or military. 

It is true that many young men and 
women without resources, but with de- 
termination and resourcefulness, do 
manage to obtain scholarships, grants- 
in-aid and loans to make college and 
graduate school education possible for 
them. 

I do not wish to underestimate mo- 
tivation, but I do believe that in too many 
instances a young person never glimpses 
the possibility of higher education be- 
cause of the cost and the obligation he 
feels to help his family. 

I do not believe there should be an 
emphasis on help in a particular sub- 
ject or field. Certainly we need out- 
standing students in the field of human- 
ities as well as in the physical science 
area. 

On March 27 of this year I offered an 
amendment before this House which 
would increase the monetary sum avail- 
able to the National Science Foundation 
for social sciences research. The amend- 
ment would not have increased the total 
appropriation sum, but it was not 
adopted. I received many approving 
comments and expressions of opinion 
showing that my feelings were shared 
by many colleagues. 

I believe our life today does boil down 
to the old question of survival of the fit- 
test. Are we fit if we do not apply the 
knowledge we have accumulated about 
human behavior and if we do not push 
forward the frontiers of our knowledge in 
political science and economics, for ex- 
ample? 

There are a number of urgent needs 
facing Congress this session. One of 
them is the matter of positive support 
in the field of education. We are fight- 
ing a battle in this field today with the 
enemies of our democratic way of life. 
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When our respected colleague from 
Oregon, the Honorable EDITH GREEN, re- 
turned earlier this year from a survey of 
Russian educational facilities, we were 
made more vividly aware of the urgent 
need for Congressional action in this 
field. 

I urge adoption of H. R. 13247 as 
amended. My feeling is shared by the 
considerable number of Oregonians who 
have written me endorsing this legis- 
lation. 

On behalf of my constituents I com- 
mend the devoted efforts of the hard- 
working House Committee on Education 
and Labor for bringing this legislation 
before us this week. 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
give voice to my complete accord with, 
and in support of, H. R. 13247 when and 
if the Powell amendment is adopted. 

It is agreed that its identical words 
have been incorporated in at least 12 
measures passed by this body in the last 
3 years; therefore, the assumption is in- 
escapable that this safeguard has been 
considered to have merit, 

No one will deny that vigilance in the 
protection of the rights of mankind is 
essential to their preservation; in fact, 
history is made up of man’s constant 
struggle to overcome oppression and to 
preserve these rights already inherently 
certain; further, to add an ever-in- 
creasing measure of freedom and equal- 
ity to his existence. 

In religion, the fight for tolerance was 
long and difficult. In the field of human 
rights of freedom of worship this fight 
has raged relentlessly over the ages, and 
still goes on. The women of this coun- 
try fought a glorious battle to secure 
their voting rights and were victorious 
because of their courage and persistent 
crusade. 

It is, therefore, apparent that no mi- 
norities can indulge in the retiring lux- 
ury of complacency; on the contrary, 
alert vigilance must always be the 
watchword. 

The Powell amendment is a protection 
to religion and to the womanhood of our 
Nation. Also, it serves the men of all 
races, colors, and creeds. I, therefore, 
support this measure as amended. 

Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, the results intended to be 
achieved by this bill—H. R. 13247—are 
most laudable. The committee should 
be highly commended for its efforts in 
presenting us with a reasonable approach 
to this problem, and, particularly I think, 
for incorporating into the bill provisions 
designed to insure that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will not now deeply invade the 
traditional authority to regulate our edu- 
cational processes that has been enjoyed 
by our State and local governments. 

I have no doubt that the bill, if passed, 
will have the effect of encouraging those 
same State and local governments to in- 
crease their efforts to improve our na- 
tional educational program, and will 
serve to assist many deserving and capa- 
ble high school graduates to continue 
their education. Nothing ever being 
quite perfect, there are, of course, some 
provisions in the committee bill which I 
do not think are necessary or justifiable, 
but perhaps these will be cured by 
amendment. Overall, however, I believe 
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the bill is entitled to the support of those 
who favor Federal aid to education. 

Mr. Chairman, please notice my em- 
phasis on that phrase, those who favor 
Federal aid to education, because, it 
seems to me that that is the basic issue 
here today. This is an issue much more 
fundamental than whether this bill goes 
too far or not far enough, or whether 
this amendment or that amendment will 
improve or damage it, 

It is my understanding that, with 
minor exceptions, this measure, if 
passed, would represent the first Fed- 
eral invasion of the general aid-to-edu- 
cation field in nearly 100 years—since, 
in fact, the so-called Morrill Land-Grant 
College Act was passed in 1862. This, 
then, can deservedly be called an his- 
toric measure. 

Let us briefly recall that, while for 
years there have been those educators 
and legislators who have believed that 
education must eventually become a 
Federal function, the real impetus for 
this bill was born out of the shock and 
turmoil all Americans experienced when 
the Soviet sputnik flashed across our 
skies, and it became clear to most of us 
that there was a real danger of our fall- 
ing behind the Soviets in the field of 
scientific education and research. Since 
then, numerous surveys and reports have 
been made and written concerning the 
alleged shortcomings of our educational 
system. Such a soul searching, I believe, 
has been good for America, especially 
for those citizens who are parents or who 
are administrative or teaching cogs in 
our national educational machine that 
has apparently been more in need of an 
overhaul and reconditioning that we had 
imagined. 

All of this is why, Mr. Chairman, this 
measure is now called not just an Edu- 
cation Act, but a National Defense Edu- 
cation Act, and is referred to variously 
as a crash program, an emergency meas- 
ure, and as stopgap legislation. But 
emergency or not, Mr. Chairman, the 
Federal foot will be in the educational 
door the moment this bill passes. We all 
know that, and we cannot ignore it. 
What does it mean? Well, despite all 
the assurances of the proponents to the 
effect that this is a temporary or short- 
term measure only, and will not peril 
local controls, I for one, fear this figura- 
tive foot in the door will eventually 
open wide the door for a slow erosion of 
home rule over the education of our 
youth. The founders of our Govern- 
ment properly recognized that the best 
government is that which is closest to 
the people. I believe that this is es- 
pecially true in the field of education. 

Everyone in this House would, I think, 
deplore any extensive loss of State and 
local control over education, but, all 
well-intentioned pronouncements to the 
contrary, I predict that this legislation, 
innocent and necessary as it seems, can- 
not help but result in a gradual, perhaps 
scarcely noticeable, shift in educational 
responsibility from the traditional State- 
local pattern to a Washington-centered 
education system. This bill will prob- 
ably pass, after being watered down by 
amendments so as to be palatable to al- 
most all of us except those who feel as I 
do. Ican only hope, therefore, that my 
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doubts are not justified, but since I fear 
they are, I cannot support this measure. 

Although I would like to talk about 
Federal fiscal solvency, and discuss the 
question of scholarship need, I will not 
say more, except to extend my regrets 
for my vote to those able and consci- 
entious educators of my own District who 
have urged my support of H. R. 13247. 
To them I would also like to add my con- 
gratulations on the job that they and 
others of their profession in the great 
State of New York are doing toward 
meeting the severe educational chal- 
lenges of today. I believe that if all 
States had as enlightened and progres- 
sive an educational program as does New 
York, there would be no real need for us 
to concern ourselves here at all. I often 
wonder if those States who say they are 
financially unable to do as good a job are 
actually as unable as they are unwilling 
to face up to their responsibilities as we 
in New York have done. Perhaps in 
time they shall, but not if we partially 
relieve them of those responsibilities by 
taking this proposed tiny step with giant 
import into a new area of big govern- 
ment—a step forward which we can 
never take back. 

DOLLARS FOR SCHOLARS 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 
is one of the most important measures of 
this Congressional session. Both our fu- 
ture as a democracy and also the very 
crucial nature of our national survival 
during the next generation are at stake. 
This legislation needs our most serious 
consideration and approval, I should 
like to confine my remarks specifically to 
title 3, Loans to Students in Institutions 
of Higher Education, as this section cor- 
responds with my student loan bill, H. R. 
5479. It is designed to permit students 
of needy means to borrow money to 
secure a higher education during these 
critical times. 

First, education has become known as 
a “right” in a democracy. The very 
nature of a free and democratic society 
cries for an informed electorate. All of 
the people must know and be trained to 
be able to know and solve the needs of 
our country. Historically, public edu- 
cation has developed with our American 
democracy. We have free education 
through secondary schools. 

However, higher education—the col- 
lege years—is as yet an economic prob- 
lem to our citizens. For some genera- 
tions college education was regarded as 
the domain of only wealthy families. 
The GI bill struck down those connota- 
tions. The GI bill filled an unforeseen 
vacuum during the critical years follow- 
ing World War II. The GI bill treated 
everyone alike. It made higher educa- 
tion more democratic. In a technical 
society which grows more complicated 
every day, need for higher education 
grows even more apparent. We need 
the trained talent for producing televi- 
sion, for new designs of modern defense, 
and for the very advance know-how of 
space travel. If we are to have an in- 
formed electorate, a substantial portion 
of the population must also know enough 
to decide intelligently our country’s 
domestic and foreign policies. A free 
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society must have access to the facts or 
it will fall. This is basically the ap- 
proach of student loans in bringing edu- 
cation to those who previously could not 
afford a college degree, and much in the 
nature of the GI bill which is no longer 
in effect. 

Second, student loans permit more 
brains in college. As a public high 
school teacher for many years, I was 
distrought whenever anyone of my stu- 
dents had the will but not the funds to 
go to college. They were capable stu- 
dents. They were Americans to the nth 
degree. They had bigger vitality but 
personal problems or family problems, 
all of an economic nature, made impos- 
sible their college education. These 
students were lost to the technical bene- 
fit of our country. But we cannot dis- 
regard any longer the need of these 
talents when we measure the future of 
the United States industrial potential, 
world position, and the American place 
in the space age of our future. This 
will take brains. 

Third. America’s whole nature can be 
boiled down to three words—“land of 
opportunity.” We have a free country. 
We have a tradition of individual land 
ownership, individual enterprise, indi- 
vidual initiative and concern for the in- 
dividual. Opportunity to go to college 
is the latest horizon to face us in our 
comparatively young land of 182 years. 
We have seen destitute students go by 
unnoticed. We must recognize this tre- 
mendous natural resource—the fountain 
of our future. Title III provides for 
long-term, low-interest loans to under- 
graduate and graduate students to en- 
able them to continue their higher edu- 
cation. The provisions permit loans 
not to exceed $1,000 per academic year 
nor a total of $5,000 to any one student. 
The student may repay or pay any part 
of the loan in less time than 10 years but 
within 10 years. Liability for repay- 
ment would be canceled upon death or 
permanent total disability of the bor- 
rower. The previous experience with 
student loans indicates this is practi- 
cally the only loss—a small price to pay 
for such opportunity to young people. 
May I point up from the committee re- 
port a quotation from a well-experienced 
citizen and director of student loans at 
the University of Minnesota, Mr. George 
B. Risty: 

In these years we have always had much 
greater demand for loan funds than we have 
had for scholarships. Maybe it is because 
we lack some of the scholarship money and, 
therefore, we aren't able to help as 
many * * *. We have granted more loans 
than we have scholarships in all the years 
I have been there * * *. We are running 
through approximately 100 and some loans 
a week and it will run some over $300,000 in 
this academic year. 


I want to thank the Education Com- 
mittee for their very capable work and 
consideration on my testimony presented 
to them. They have taken a tremendous 
step toward the future of our great land 
of democracy and opportunity. I urge 
you wholeheartedly to support title IN— 
loans to students in institutions of 
higher education, and the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958. This is 
truly dollars for scholars. 
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Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to commend my colleague, 
the gentleman from Delaware [Mr. 
HASKELL] for pointing out yesterday 
that until such time as the quantity and 
quality of those in the teaching profes- 
sion are improved, we are not going to 
be able to solve the school crises which 
face us, 

I am definitely in favor of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, H. R. 
13247, the bill now pending and sup- 
ported the rule on the same when it was 
up for a vote yesterday. 

One of the most important problems 
before us in this country today is the 
drastic shortage of teachers who are 
properly trained and qualified in the 
various fields of education. The recent 
Rockefeller Report on Education stated: 

No educational system can be better than 
its teachers. Yet we face severe problems 
both in the supply of teachers at all levels 
and in their quality. * * * The danger of 
a decline in the quality of our corps of 
teachers is obvious. Even today it is in 
need of improvement: as of 1956, 33 percent 
of the elementary teachers did not hold 
bachelor of arts degrees and more than 21 
percent of all public-school teachers had less 
than 4 years of college. 


Our teachers have long been over- 
burdened and underpaid, and with the 
increased student enrollments each year 
in every State in the Union, it has been 
impossible to keep pace in providing 
sufficient teachers, even though there 
has been a forced decline in standards 
of preparations. 

Teaching has always been an honored 
and dedicated profession, and to secure 
adequately trained teachers we must 
continue our efforts to improve the 
plight of the individual teacher, and 
must carefully reanalyze our entire edu- 
cational system. 

The economic situation is, of course, 
in this day of increased living costs, of 
paramount concern. Additional finan- 
cial considerations which will provide 
an inducement to enter the profession, 
and an incentive to remain therein, 
must be considered and put into effect 
without delay. 

The initial steps toward improvement 
of our educational system must be, and 
should be, taken on the local level. 
However, when it is impossible or im- 
practical for the State or the commu- 
nity to undertake such changes, then 
it is the responsibility of the Federal 
Government to extend assistance. 

This bill now before us will encourage 
many of our young people, who would 
otherwise have no opportunity of fur- 
thering their education, to pursue 
higher learning at the college level, and 
would enable us to take advantage of 
and to develop the vast intellectual re- 
sources, which otherwise would be lost 
to us. This is one proposal under the 
Federal aid to education program which 
would to a great extent contribute to 
the alleviation of the shortages not only 
in the field of education, but in other 
critical fields such as engineering, sci- 
ence, mathematics, and so forth, where 
trained personnel are in short supply. 

I hope that the bill will be passed by 
the House, and subsequently approved 
by the Senate prior to adjournment. 
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Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H. R. 13247 and to take this 
opportunity to commend the distin- 
guished gentleman from Alabama, Mr. 
ELLIOTT, and the other members of the 
Committee on Education and Labor for 
their long and thorough study of the 
need for advancing our educational 
standards. 

The national defense education bill 
before us does not satisfy everyone, of 
course; however, it is a step in the right 
direction if we intend to offer better 
and more advanced educational oppor- 
tunities to our girls and boys. 

Shortly after sputnik, it was my 
pleasure to introduce one of the first 
bills in the House on this subject and I 
know I speak for a majority of the edu- 
cational leaders when I say that we ap- 
preciate the committee’s action in 
bringing this bill up for consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the House will 
overwhelmingly adopt this measure and 
that it will become law in order that 
we may speed up our educational efforts. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, title II, 
the scholarship section, of the National 
Defense Education Act has brought 
down practically all of the criticism that 
has been leveled against the bill. 

As I stated in my former speech we 
should not let our qualms against the 
scholarship section title II cause us to 
destroy the other eight sections upon 
which there is considerable agreement. 

This has been my position from the 
outset. First I worked with the com- 
mittee leadership to announce that they 
would reduce the scholarships from 
20,000 to 10,000 and restrict them to 
need. 

Then in my speeches I talked pri- 
marily for other sections of the bill. My 
reply to my colleagues who complained 
against title II has been: “If you don’t 
like the scholarship provision amend it 
out.” And finally when the gentleman 
from Minnesota moved to strike title II 
I supported his motion because I felt it 
was the thing to do under the circum- 
stances. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Chairman, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of January 8, 
page 108, I stated: 

In view of our unprecedented national 
debt and the urgency for an unpredictable 
expenditure of funds for the Nation's de- 
fense, it would seem inadvisable to inaugu- 
rate a billion-dollar program to further 
endanger our fiscal structure if any reason- 
able alternative is available. 

I believe there is an alternative—one that 
will appeal to the commonsense of every boy 
or girl who wants an education and is willing 
to assume the responsibility for its attain- 
ment—one that will eliminate the ne'er- 
do-wells who, with no fixed objective, would 
be happy to enjoy campus association at no 
personal expense. 

The alternative is a revolving student loan 
fund—a means whereby an ambitious stu- 
dent can assume the responsibility of fur- 
thering his education on his own, with the 
provision that the loan would be subject to 
repayment on completion of education and 
after his earnings begin. The cost of a loan 

program would be small as compared to 
Secretary Folsom’s plan. The student would 
prize his education in the knowledge he had 
earned it. He would have learned the value 
of money, developed traits of strong char- 
acter, and acquired the ability to contribute 
to the welfare of society and his country. 
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I find myself unable to support H. R. 
13247 in its original form, believing the 
scholarship features will fall far short 
of their purpose in addition to involving 
the already defunct Treasury in further 
deficit. 

However, with title II stricken from 
the bill, leaving the loan features intact, 
I will vote for final passage if motion 
to recommit fails. 

I still believe if the bill is referred back 
to committee its provisions will be great- 
ly simplified and improved. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr, Chairman, the back- 
ward peasant nation that was the Soviet 
Union 30 years ago has raised itself to 
a high level of technological accomplish- 
ment—even though it may have been 
at great cost in human suffering. Today, 
Soviet missiles and rockets face us, to 
say nothing of a vast fleet of missile- 
equipped submarines and huge standing 
armies. America is confronted with a 
shrewd and ruthless mortal enemy—So- 
viet Russia, a country under the leader- 
ship of atheistic men whose announced 
objective is the complete mastery of 
the world, men who are merciless, men 
who are ambitious, men who will stop 
at nothing to achieve their goal. 

Nikita Khrushchev has boasted that 
the Soviets will be supreme in nuclear 
power, in consumer-goods production, in 
cultural activities, in agricultural pro- 
duction, in education. “We will bury 
you,” he has boldly and arrogantly 
stated to us. 

It is time we realized that the Com- 
munists are waging all-out war upon us 
and that we are locked in a gigantic 
and momentous struggle which will de- 
mand every resource of our intelligence 
and our spirit if we are to survive. We 
are in a one-game world series, and we 
cannot afford to lose any more innings. 
The Russian sputniks and our own sat- 
ellites are signs in the sky that the race 
between the Communist world and the 
Free World has entered a new, a deeper, 
a more profound dimension. And this 
race is to the swift; this battle is to the 
strong. To effectively compete in this 
contest, there must be a fundamental 
change in American attitude toward the 
intellectuals—the scholars in our midst. 

America needs more eggheads and 
fewer fatheads. It was Soviet eggheads 
who got the sputniks off the ground, and 
it will be American eggheads who get our 
Nation off the ground if we but give them 
the support they need. Frankly, Iam on 
an egghead search. I am looking for 
more scientists and engineers, more 
mathematicians and technicians, 

Not all eggheads are geniuses. Not all 
eggheads are potential scientists and en- 
gineers. An egghead is simply a think- 
ing, reflecting person who may well have 
a strong streak of creativity in him or 
her. The basic hallmarks are a con- 
cern primarily with ideas; a restless, 
inquiring mind; a dedication to some- 
thing higher and outside himself. Some 
are hard boiled and some are soft 
boiled, but we need them all, and it is 
time that the American people and our 
United States Government decided to 
make it possible for a far higher percent- 
age of young potential scholars to move 
into positions of leadership. 


1958 


Last fall at Chicago, at a conference 
of more than a thousand educators and 
laymen interested in education, the point 
was made repeatedly that high-school 
students are capable of handling much 
more solid intellectual fare than many 
are now receiving. The quality and the 
intensity of our higher education can be 
rather sharply increased by changes in 
the curricula. This is imperative when 
we think of the degree the Russian high- 
school graduate is being force fed with 
scientific education. 

Recently I learned this from the 
United States Office of Education’s 
specialist in Soviet education: 

The emphasis on science in Soviet schools 
contrasts sharply with the situation in the 
United States. Whereas each of the more 
than 1 million Soviet students graduating 
from secondary schools last June had taken 
5 years of chemistry, 5 of biology, 10 of 
mathematics—including algebra, geometry, 
and trigonometry—less than one-third of a 
total of approximately the same number of 
our American high school graduates had 
taken as much as a single year in chemistry. 


That is only a fraction of the story. In 
the Soviet Union the school week is 6 
days—not 5. The school hours are 
longer. Study at home is more exact- 
ing. Examinations are more severe. A 
Russian child learns biology in grade 4, 
foreign languages in grade 5, physics and 
algebra and geometry in grade 6. Grade 
7 teaches chemistry. Astronomy and 
calculus are taught in grade 10. This 
Russian data surely demonstrates that 
many American high-school students 
could take a considerably richer diet of 
education, with a strong seasoning of 
the physical sciences. 

It is evident therefore, Mr. Chair- 
man, that a program must be devised 
which will enable America to regain the 
leadership in scientific and other fields. 
This is an absolute necessity if our Na- 
tion is to be secure in the immediate 
years ahead. Early in the session I 
introduced legislation designed to do 
this, and I am pleased to give my sup- 
port today to the bill before us which 
is very similar to the bill I introduced. 

H. R. 13247 will assist in the improve- 
ment and strengthening of our educa- 
tional system at all levels and it will 
encourage able students to continue their 
education beyond high school. Federal 
control of education is prohibited. The 
primary responsibility for education, 
now and in the future, should remain 
with the States and local communities 
and higher educational institutions, but 
the Federal Government can and should 
play a constructive role. 

Mr. Chairman, the challenge that con- 
fronts America requires the fullest pos- 
sible development of the abilities of our 
young people. American education, con- 
sequently, bears a grave responsibility 
in our times. Our very survival as a 
free Nation depends to a considerable 
extent upon the quality of education we 
provide for our sons and daughters, the 
men and women who will chart the fu- 
ture course of this Republic. We must 
do our best to find potential leaders in 
science and in industry. We need tech- 
nicians, we need diplomats, we need en- 
gineers and scientists, we need young 
people who can speak other languages, 
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men and women who can probe the 
atom as well as the universe. The dis- 
covery of a single scientific genius can 
upset the military balance of power. 
The same discovery can contribute more 
to man’s prosperity than the discovery 
of some vast new body of iron ore. The 
discovery of a single scientific genius 
may mean the difference in freedom 
and slavery, peace and war. 

Education in the United States has 
become the neglected stepchild of 
American progress. Not only education 
from the standpoint of financial sup- 
port, but education from the standpoint 
of substantive content. In recent years 
ours has been an educational system 
that has flaunted as an ideal, almost as 
if it were a religion, not the exceptional 
man, not talent, certainly not genius. It 
has flaunted the chap who knew how to 
win friends and influence people. It 
has not been what one knows that mat- 
ters, or what one has achieved, or could 
achieve. There has been a consequent 
breakdown of discipline that has cor- 
roded the home and debased authority. 
The handwriting is on the wall. We 
must act now lest in the end we are 
weighed in the balances and, like Bel- 
shazzar, found wanting. I urge the sup- 
port of this bill. 

Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
poses of H. R. 13247, the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958, have my full 
support. 

The greatest paradox in history is 
that here, in the world’s richest country, 
thousands of gifted youngsters are not 
able to use their abilities to the fullest, 
due to a lack of funds. Many people 
feel that the Federal Government should 
not directly participate in education. 
While I strongly support local control 
of primary and secondary school educa- 
tion, we must, as a Nation, develop to 
the fullest our greatest natural re- 
source—namely our youth. 

The Education and Labor Committee 
deserves a great deal of credit for the 
comprehensive bill they have prepared. 
Ever since January 1954, when I intro- 
duced the first bill which provided for a 
system of scholarships for those with 
unusual scientific abilities, I have felt 
very strongly that we must aid those 
who are intellectually gifted but unable 
to attend a college or university due to 
the lack of funds. The first Russian 
sputnik was the catalyst which finally 
brought the full attention of the Amer- 
ican people to our educational needs— 
particularly at the higher levels. 

The purposes of this bill are to assist in 
the improvement and strengthening of 
our educational system at all levels and 
to encourage able students to continue 
their education beyond high school. Itis 
designed to accomplish these objectives 
by, first, establishing loan programs for 
students at institutions of higher educa- 
tion; second, providing grants to States 
for strengthening science, mathematics, 
and modern foreign language instruction 
in public schools; third, establishing 
language institutes and area centers to 
expand and improve the teaching of lan- 
guages; fourth, assisting in the expan- 
sion of graduate education; fifth, assist- 
ing in the improvement of guidance, 
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counseling and testing programs; sixth, 
providing for research and experimenta- 
tion in the use of television, radio, motion 
pictures, and related mediums for educa- 
tional purposes; and, seventh, improve- 
ment of statistical services of State edu- 
cational agencies. 

America is confronted with a serious 
and continuing challenge in many fields. 
The challenge—in science, industry, gov- 
ernment, military strength, internation- 
al relations—stems from the forces of 
totalitarianism. This challenge, as well 
as our own goal of enlargement of life 
for each individual, requires the fullest 
possible development of the talents of 
our young people. American education, 
therefore, bears a grave responsiblity in 
our times. 

It is no exaggeration to say that Amer- 
ica’s progress in many fields of endeavor 
in the years ahead—in fact, the very 
survival of our free country—may de- 
pend in large part upon the education 
we provide for our young people now. 

A number of provisions in the bill are 
aimed specifically at reducing the waste 
of needed talent which results when stu- 
dents with great potential ability drop 
out of school or college too soon. Several 
other provisions are designed to encour- 
age an improvement and expansion in 
the teaching of science, mathematics, 
and foreign languages. Another provi- 
sion recognizes the need for more college 
teachers to prepare future scientists, 
teachers, and leaders in many fields. 

Although our national security is 
handicapped by shortages of highly 
trained persons in all fields of endeavor, 
many thousands of young people with 
high ability drop out of high school be- 
fore graduation or fail to attend college 
subsequent to graduation. This is a loss 
not only to these young people, but to the 
Nation as a whole. The bill provides 
grants to support improved State and 
local programs of counseling, guidance, 
and testing to help identify able students 
and encourage them to remain in school 
and achieve their optimum of perform- 
ance based on their intelligence and apti- 
tude. The bill also provides a program 
of loans to college and university stu- 
dents to help those who need financial 
assistance to continue and complete their 
education. 

There are not many men such as 
Thomas Alva Edison who in spite of 
poverty and humble beginnings have 
made such tremendous contributions to 
mankind. What else might this genius 
have contributed to the world had he 
been able to take advantage of the loan 
provisions of this bill at the age of 18 
in the year 1865? How many sim- 
ilarly brilliant intellects have been lost 
to mankind, and are being lost every day, 
because of the inability to finance fur- 
ther study? This bill is a great step 
toward a better educated America. 

It is unfortunate that an amendment 
to the original bill struck out the pro- 
visions for a limited program of Federal 
scholarships. One of the chief criticisms 
of the scholarship provision seemed to be 
based on the fact that there are already 
private foundations as well as States of- 
fering scholarships. The main point 
these critics seemed to ignore is that in 
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spite of this so-called abundance of 
scholarships, a large percentage of those 
high-school graduates qualified for col- 
lege, and capable of contributing greatly 
to this Nation’s welfare, do not attend 
eollege—mostly due to financial reasons. 
The vast majority of scholarships do not 
come anywhere near covering the cost of 
the individual's college course. This was 
well pointed out in the report of the 
President’s Committee on Education Be- 
yond High School: 

A recent survey covering 147 representative 
public and private colleges and universities 
during the period 1950-54 showed that nearly 
two-thirds of all scholarships paid less than 
20 percent of all the college expenses of the 
holders. Graduates reported a median total 
4-year expenditure of $5,020, of which only 
64 percent, or $320, came from scholarship 
funds. 


Unfortunately, due to the lack of ade- 
quate scholarships, many extremely bril- 
liant individuals are indiscriminately de- 
terred from following the avenues in 
which they could make their greatest 
contributions—not because of lack of in- 
terest but because of the economic diffi- 
culties of their parents. It has been said 
that it is discriminatory to give one in- 
dividual a scholarship and another a 
loan. But, is it not even more discrimi- 
natory—against our Nation as a whole— 
to deny an impoverished individual the 
right to make his contribution to society? 

It is my fervent hope that in the near 
future we will make even greater strides 
toward a better educated America by 
giving each individual the opportunity to 
fully develop his skills, physical or men- 
tal, regardless of his financial status. In 
this way this Nation will always con- 
tinue to lead the world in all forms of 
endeavor. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, last 
night, the Delegate from Alaska, the 
Honorable E. L. BARTLETT, paid a call 
to my office to express his keen interest 
in this bill, and especially his concern 
over the fact that the bill treats Alaska 
as a Territory rather than as a State. 

Delegate BARTLETT'S question had been 
anticipated by the committee. As chair- 
man of the Subcommittee of Special 
Education, I submitted on July 9, 1958, 
to the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare the question of whether it 
would recommend any amendments to 
H. R. 13247 insofar as Alaska was con- 
cerned. This was occasioned by the 
epoch-making decision of the Congress 
of a few weeks ago admitting Alaska to 
statehood. In reply to my letter, the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare pointed out that under Public 
Law 508 of the 85th Congress, Alaska 
will not become a State until the hold- 
ing of the elections, and the issuance of 
the Presidential proclamation required in 
section 8 of the act. 

So until the elections are held and the 
proclamation is issued, I believe that the 
treatment of Alaska as a Territory, as is 
done in H. R. 13247 is, therefore, tech- 
nically correct. 

Many laws administered by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare authorizing programs of Federal 
assistance to States and individuals, 
analogous to those which would be au- 
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thorized by H. R. 13247, contain special 
provisions on Alaska similar to those in 
this bill. 

The Department advises me that it is 
now undertaking a careful study of all 
such provisions of existing laws with a 
view to developing sound and consistent 
policies for the treatment of Alaska 
which take due account of its new status 
as a State, and with a view to submitting 
to Congress such legislative proposals 
for amendment of these statutory pro- 
visions as may be appropriate. 

Special treatment for Alaska, as a Ter- 
ritory, is also characteristic of many 
Federal assistance laws administered by 
Federal departments and agencies other 
than the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has assured me that its 
forthcoming recommendations for the 
treatment of Alaska, as a State, will be 
coordinated with whatever policies and 
recommendations these other agencies 
develop on the basis of similar studies 
which they are making. 

So, Mr. Chairman, may I say that it 
is my judgment that it would not be 
wise for us to try to legislate further 
about Alaska in this bill. 

So far as I am concerned, this is a 
matter that will have my continuing 
interest, and I look forward to helping 
enact appropriate legislation in this field. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I will 
vote against recommittal to the com- 
mittee and for final passage of the El- 
liott National Defense Education Act of 
1958, endorsed by President Eisenhower. 

We need the full Elliott bill H. R. 13247 
as well as the addition of provisions for 
adequate school facilities, and broad 
plans of assistance to local school dis- 
tricts for financing an adequate general 
education program including elementary 
as well as high school construction. I 
am sorry that the national-defense schol- 
arships in title II have been cut and urge 
that they be restored by the Senate. 

I strongly urge the passage of this leg- 
islation so that it will go to the Senate 
for action, and we can work to see what 
can be salvaged at the time of the con- 
ference between the two Houses. I have 
felt so strongly that we should adopt 
the Elliott bill that I cosponsored a bill 
similar to the Elliott bill, H. R. 13679. 

I agree with the National Education 
Association and the recommendations of 
Joseph Siegman of Moon Township 
schools, Allegheny County, Pa., the Penn- 
sylvania Education Association legisla- 
tive representative. We in Congress 
must act now to assist education in the 
United States, to encourage the expan- 
sion and improvement of educational 
programs in every field, as well as to 
emphasize scientific and mathematics 
programs to strengthen the national de- 
fense and to meet critical national needs. 
We must act at once. 


August 8 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the Committee will rise. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Focarty, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 13247) to strengthen the na- 
tional defense and to encourage and as- 
sist in the expansion and improvement 
of educational programs to meet critical 
national needs, and for other purposes, 
pursuant to House Resolution 675, he 
reported the same back to the House, 
with sundry amendments adopted in the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
opposed to the bill? 

Mr. GWINN. I am opposed to the 
bill, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. GwInn moves to recommit the bill 


H. R. 13247 to the Committee on Education 
and Labor, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the “noes” ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 140, nays 233, not voting 57, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 161] 


YEAS—140 

Abbitt Chiperfield Harrison, Nebr. 
Abernethy Church Harrison, Va. 
Adair Clevenger Harvey 
Alexander Collier Hemphill 
Alger Cramer Henderson 
Allen, Ill. Cunningham, Herlong 
Andersen, Nebr. ess 

H. Carl Curtis, Mo. Hiestand 
Arends Dague . Hill 
Ashmore Davis, Ga. Hoeven 
Barden Dennison Hoffman 
Bates Derounian Jensen 
Beamer Devereux Johansen 
Becker Dorn, S, C. Jonas 
Belcher Dowdy Kilgore 
Bennett, Fla. Durham Kitchin 
Berry Fallon Krueger 
Betts Feighan Laird 
Bolton Fisher LeCompte 
Bonner Flynt Lipscomb 
Bow Forrester McCulloch 
Bray Fountain McGregor 
Brown, Ga. Gary McMillan 
Brown, Ohio Gathings Mack, Wash. 
Brownson Gavin 
Budge Gross Matthews 
Burleson Gwinn Miller, Md. 
Bush Haley Miller, Nebr. 
Byrne, Ill. Halleck Miller, N. Y. 
Byrnes, Wis. Harden Minshall 
Cannon Hardy Mumma 
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Rutherford Teague, Tex. 
Nicholson Sadlak Thomson, Wyo. 
Nimtz St. George Tuck 
O'Hara, Minn. Saylor Utt 
Passman Schenck Van Pelt 
Pelly Scherer Vinson 
Pilcher Schwengel Vorys 
Pillion Scott, N.C. Weaver 
Poft Scrivner Westland 
Ray Scudder Whitener 
Reece, Tenn. Simpson, I Whitten 
Reed Simpson, Pa Williams, Miss. 
Rees, Kans Smith, Calif Williams, N. Y. 
Rhodes, Ariz Springer Willis 
Riley Stauffer Wilson, Ind. 
Robison, N.Y. Talle 
Rogers, Tex. Teague, Calif. 
NAYS—233 
Addonizio Granahan Natcher 
Albert Grant Nix 
Allen, Calif. Gray Norblad 
Andrews Green, Oreg. Norrell 
Anfuso Green, Pa. O'Brien, Ill 
Ashley Griffin O’Brien, N. Y. 
Aspinall Griffiths O'Hara, Ill, 
Auchincloss Gubser O’Konski 
Avery agen O'Neill 
Ayres Hale Osmers 
Bailey Harris Ostertag 
Baldwin Haskell Patman 
Barrett Hays, Ark Patterson 
Bass, N. H. Hays, Ohio Perkins 
Bass, Tenn. Healey Pfost 
Baumhart Heselton Philbin 
Beckworth Holifiela Poage 
Bennett, Mich. Holland Polk 
Bentley Holmes Porter 
Blatnik Holt Powell 
Boggs Holtzman Price 
Boland Horan Prouty 
Boling Hosmer Quie 
Bosch Huddleston Rabaut 
Boyle Hull Rains 
Breeding Hyde 
Brooks, Tex Ikard Rhodes, Pa. 
Broomfield Jackson RiehIman 
Brown, Mo. Jarman Roberts 
Broy Jennings Robsion, Ky. 
Byrd Johnson Rodino 
Byrne, Pa. Jones, Ala. Rogers, Colo. 
Canfield Judd Rogers, Fla. 
Carnahan Karsten Rogers, Mass. 
Carrigg Kean Rooney 
Cederberg Kearns Roosevelt 
Chamberlain Keating Santangelo 
Chelf Kee Saund 
Chenoweth Kelly, N. Y. Scott, Pa. 
Clark Kilday Seely-Brown 
Coad King Selden 
Cofin Kirwan Sheehan 
Cooley Knox Sheppard 
Corbett Knutson Sikes 
Coudert ore Siler 
Cretella ne Sisk 
Cunningham, Lankford Smith, Miss. 
Iowa Lennon Staggers 
Curtin Libonati Steed 
Curtis, Mass. McCarthy Sullivan 
Dawson, Ill McCormack Teller 
Dawson, Utah McDonough Tewes 
Delaney McFall Thomas 
Dent McGovern Thompson, N. J. 
Denton McIntire ‘Thompson, Tex. 
ggs McIntosh Thornberry 
Dingell McVey Tollefson 
Dixon Macdonald Trimble 
Dollinger Machrowicz Udall 
Donohue Mack, M Uliman 
Dooley Madden Vanik 
Dorn, N. Y. Magnuson Van Zandt 
Doyle Mahon Vursell 
Dwyer Mailliard Wainwright 
Edmondson Martin Walter 
Elliott May Watts 
Everett Meader Widnall 
Farbstein Merrow Wier 
Fascell Metcalf Wigglesworth 
Fenton Miller, Calif. Wilson, Calif. 
Flood Mills Withrow 
y Mitchell Wolverton 
Forand Montoya Wright 
Ford Moore Yates 
Frelinghuysen Morano Young 
ton Morgan Younger 
Garmatz Moulder Zablocki 
George Multer Zelenko 
NOT VOTING—57 
Anderson, Brooks, La. Davis, Tenn. 
Mont. Buckley 
Baker Burdick Dies 
Baring Celler Eberharter 
Blitch Christopher Engle 
Boykin Colmer 


Fino Kluczynski Robeson, Va, 
Frazier Landrum Shelley 
Friedel Latham Shuford 
Gienn Lesinski Sieminski 
Gordon Loser Smith, Kans. 
Gregory Mason Smith, Va 
Hébert Michel Spence 
Hillings Morris Taber 
James Morrison Taylor 
Jenkins Moss Thompson, La 
Jones, Mo, Murray Wharton 
Kearney Preston Winstead 
Keogh Radwan 
Kilburn Rivers 

So the motion to recommit was 
rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote : 


Mr. Smith of Virginia for, with Mr. Keogh 
against. 

Mr. Landrum for, with Mr. Celler against. 

Mr, Shuford for, with Mr. Buckley against. 

Mrs. Blitch for, with Mr. Engle against. 

Mr. Rivers for, with Mr. Wharton against. 

Mr. Colmer for, with Mr. Glenn against. 

Mr. Radwan for, with Mr. Hillings against. 

Mr. Mason for, with Mr. Moss against. 

Mr. Winstead for, with Mr. Gregory against. 

Mr. Taber for, with Mr. Morrison against. 

Mr. Jenkins for, 
against. 

Mr. Kilburn for, with Mr. Evins against. 

Mr. Baker for, with Mr. Shelley against. 

Mr. Dies for, with Mr. Friedel against. 

Mr. Taylor for, with Mr. Boykin against. 

Mr. Burdick for, with Mr. Frazier against. 

Mr. Robeson of Virginia for, with Mr. 
Kluczynski against. 

Mr. Kearney for, with Mr. Lesinski against. 

Mr. James for, with Mr. Anderson of Mon- 
tana against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Hébert with Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. Fino. 
Mr. Baring with Mr. Latham, 

Mr. Preston with Mr. Smith of Kansas. 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE changed her vote 
from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does not the ques- 

„tion have to be taken on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill? 

The SPEAKER. That point has been 
passed and the House has just voted on 
the motion to recommit. 

m r question is on the passage of the 

1. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The question was taken. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


with Mr. Eberharter 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, one 
of his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on August 6, 1958, the Presi- 
dent approved and signed bills of the 
House of the following titles: 

H.R. 855. An act to designate the dam be- 
ing constructed in connection with the Eagle 
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Gorge Reservoir project on the Green River, 
Wash., as the “Howard A. Hanson Dam”; 

H.R.985. An act to provide that chief 
judges of circuit courts and chief judges of 
district courts having three or more judges 
shall cease to serve as such upon reaching the 
age of 70; 

H.R. 1574. An act for the relief of Albert 
Hyrapiet; 

H. R. 6824. An act for the relief of the fam- 


. ily of Joseph A. Morgan; 


H. R. 7140. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize a registrar at the 
United States Military Academy and the 
United States Air Force Academy, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 7267. An act for the relief of Charles 
J. Jennings; 

H.R. 7375. An act for the relief of Edward 
J. Doyle and Mrs. Edward J. (Billie M.) 
Doyle; 

H.R. 7660. An act for the relief of Dan 
Hill; 

H. R. 7684. An act to provide that the Sec- 
retary of the Navy shall transfer to David J. 
Carlson and Gerald J. Geyer certain interests 
of the United States in an invention; 

H.R. 7941. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Harry B. Kesler; 

H. R. 7944. An act for the relief of the 
Spera Construction Co.; 

H. R. 8147. An act for the relief of Kenneth 
W. Lenghart; 

H. R. 8252. An act to amend section 3237 of 
title 18 of the United States Code to define the 
place at which certain offenses against the 
income tax laws take place; 

H. R. 9222. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Edgar Scott; 

H. R. 9885. An act for the relief of Frank A. 
Gyescek; 

H. R. 10260. An act for the relief of Natale 
H. Bellocchi and Oscar R. Edmondson; 

H. R. 10426. An act to provide that the Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act of 1956 (Public Law 
627), 84th Cong., ch. 462, 2d sess.) shall be 
amended to increase the period in which 
actual construction shall commence on 
rights-of-way acquired in anticipation of 
such construction from 5 years to 7 years fol- 
lowing the fiscal year in which such request 
is made; 

H. R. 11305. An act to authorize the appro- 
priation of funds to finance the 1961 meeting 
of the Permanent International Association 
of Navigation Congresses; 

H.R. 11549. An act to provide for the 
preparation of a proposed revison of the Ca- 
nal Zone Code, together with appropriate 
ancillary material; 

H. R. 12541. An act to promote the national 
defense by providing for reorganization of the 
Department of Defense, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H. R. 12948. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Colum- 
bia and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of said Dis- 
trict for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, 
and for other purposes. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, 
by Mr. McGown, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate disagrees to the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
2888) entitled “An act to provide for reg- 
istration, reporting, and disclosure of 
employee welfare and pension benefit 
plans”, agrees to the conference re- 
quested by the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and ap- 
points Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. McNamara, Mr. 
Morse, Mr. Ives, and Mr. ALLOTT to be 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 
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ALBENI FALLS RESERVOIR PROJECT, 

'IDAHO—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read by the Clerk: 


To the House of Representatives: 

In compliance with the request con- 
tained in the resolution of the House of 
Representatives (the Senate concurring 
therein), I return herewith H. R. 13209, 
an act to provide for adjustments in the 
lands or interests therein acquired for 
the Albeni Falls Reservoir project, Idaho, 
by the reconveyance of certain lands or 
interests therein to the former owners 
thereof. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, August 8, 1958. 


PORTSMOUTH PAY BILL 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I was grati- 
fied to learn yesterday that the Armed 
Services Committee in the other body 
has decided to seek repassage of the 
Portsmouth pay bill over the veto of the 
President. Iam hopeful that the neces- 
sary votes can be obtained in that body 
and that the House thereupon will also 
override the veto. 

This legislation has been passed 
unanimously by both the House and Sen- 
ate. It would correct an unjust and 
deplorable situation in which employees 
at the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard at 
Kittery, Maine, receive wages far lower 
than those at the Boston shipyard, al- 
though the two facilities are only 60 
miles apart. 

The President vetoed the measure be- 
cause he feared a precedent and felt 
that such wages should not be adjusted 
by legislation, although he recognized 
the inequities. He recommended an 
administrative adjustment instead. But 
I should like to point out the reason I 
sponsored this legislation was that the 
Navy had refused to adjust these wages 
by administrative action. We had urged 
such an approach for many years, but to 
no avail. 

Since we could obtain no adjustment 
by the Navy, the only avenue left for us 
was through legislation. I realize that 
the President has directed the Navy to 
review the situation and make such ad- 
justments as the review indicates are 
warranted. My colleague, Mr. MERROW, 
and I had suggested to the President in 
a conference last Monday, that he direct 
administrative action if he would not 
sign the bill. 

I have urged Secretary of Navy Gates 
to make these adjustments, but I em- 
phatically do not believe further review 
is necessary, since both the House and 
Senate Armed Services Committees have 
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already. studied this problem thoroughly 
and found immediate action justified. 

Whether the Navy will act promptly 
is difficult to say. But in view of its 
past refusal to act, I think the wisest 
and quickest course would be to make a 
legislative adjustment. For that reason, 
I am seeking to have this veto overrid- 
den and I hope the House will act favor- 
ably if the measure gets by the other 
body. 

The morale of the Portsmouth work- 
ers is extremely low since their pay bill 
was vetoed. Yet this yard is the Navy’s 
No. 1 submarine facility, and was just 
recently awarded construction of a 
Polaris submarine, one of our most im- 
portant deterrent weapons. We must 
have the utmost efficiency at this ship- 
yard in the interests of national defense, 
and repassage of this- legislation by a 
two-thirds majority will make certain 
we have it. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEID 
REMARKS 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend the remarks they 
made on the bill H. R. 13247, and that 
all Members have 5 legislative days in 
which to extend their remarks on the 
same bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


REPORT FROM WAYS AND MEANS 
COMMITTEE 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Ways and Means have until midnight 
Saturday to file reports on the bills H. R: 
731, H. R. 5804, and H: R. 5944. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS 
Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 


I ask unanimous consent that the Com-_ 


mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
may have until midnight tonight to file 
a report on the bill H. R. 9460. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


ASSURING THE AVAILABILITY OF 
FREIGHT TRANSPORTATION SERV- 
ICE IN SOUTHEASTERN ALASKA 


Mr. BONNER submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (S. 1798) 
to amend section 4426 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended, with respect to 
certain small vessels operated by coop- 
eratives or associations in transporting 
merchandise of members on a nonprofit 
basis to or from places within the inland 
waters of southeastern Alaska and Prince 
Rupert, British Columbia, or to or from 
places within said inland waters and 
places within the inland waters of the 
State of Washington, for printing in the 
RECORD. 
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DESERT LAND ENTRIES ON DIS- 
CONNECTED TRACTS OF LAND 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the resolution—Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 112. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the President 
of the United States be, and he is hereby, 
requested to return to the Senate the enrolled 
bill (S. 359) to permit desert land entries on 
disconnected tracts of lands which, in the 
case of any one entryman, form a compact 
unit and do not exceed in the aggregate 320 
acres; that if and when said bill is returned, 
the action of the Presiding Officers of the two 
Houses in signing said bill shall be deemed 
to be rescinded; and the Secretary of the 
Senate be, and is hereby, authorized and 
directed to reenroll said bill with the follow- 
ing changes, namely: On page 2, line 9, of the 
engrossed bill, strike out all after “person” 
down through and including “Interior.” in 
line 11, and insert: “shall be sufficiently close 
to each other to be managed satisfactorily as 
an economic unit, as determined under rules 
and regulations issued by the Secretary of 
the Interior.” 

On page 3, line 5, of said engrossed bill, 
strike out all after “section” down through 
and including “Interior.” in line 7, and in- 
sert: “shall be sufficiently close to each other 
to be managed satisfactorily as an economic 
unit, as determined under rules and regula- 
tions issued by the Secretary of the Interior.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate concurrent resolution was 
ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


GREY REEF DAM 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the resolution—Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 113. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


DR. T. KEITH GLENNAN, PRESIDENT, 
CASE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL- 
OGY, CLEVELAND, NAMED ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR OF NEW NATIONAL 
AERONAUTICAL SPACE AGENCY 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the very kind appointment just an- 
nounced by the White House of Dr. 
Glennan to the Aeronautics and Outer 
Space Administration, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, word has 
just come from the White House that the 
name of T. Keith Glennan, president of 
Case Institute of Technology, in Cleve- 
land, has been sent to the Senate for 
confirmation as Administrator of the 
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new National Aeronautics and Space 
Agency. Few persons anywhere in the 
world are as qualified as he to fill this 
new position. 

In my telegram of congratulation to 
him I said: “Cleveland has been honored 
in seeing Case Institute living up to the 
dream of its founders.” 

One of Cleveland’s most distinguished 
citizens, Dr. Glennan has previously 
served his Government as a member of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. He was 
also wartime Administrator of the United 
States Navy Underwater Sound Labora- 
tory at New London, Conn., where he 
won the Medal of Merit, the Nation's 
highest civilian award. 

Son of a railroad dispatcher, Dr. 
Glennan was born in Enderlin, N. Dak., 
in 1905. He was graduated cum laude 
with an electrical engineering degree 
from Yale University in 1927. Follow- 
ing graduation, he joined the staff of 
Western Electric Co. and soon was sent 
to England, where he supervised the in- 
stallation of movie sound equipment in 
theaters there. A few years later he 
was named assistant continental man- 
ager. He set up and ran operating com- 
panies for Western Electric in 10 coun- 
tries extending from England to India. 

In 1932 he became general manager 
of Audio Cinema—the original Edison 
studio in the Bronx. This was the be- 
ginning of a highly successful career in 
the motion picture production field. He 
eventually became operations manager 
for Paramount Pictures in Hollywood 
and later studio manager of Samuel 
Goldwyn Studios. 

While serving as general administra- 
tive manager of the General Aniline & 
Film Corp. in 1947, the trustees of Case 
Institute invited him to become the 
fourth president of the institution. Un- 
der his leadership, Case has become rec- 
ognized as one of the top engineering 
schools in the Nation, having changed 
from a school of applied science to an 
institute of technology. 

In 1950 President Truman appointed 
him to the Atomic Energy Commission 
where he served for 2 years before re- 
turning to Case. 

Mr. Speaker, under Dr. Glennan’s 
leadership this new Agency will be a 
potent force in America’s place in the 
great future. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, August 7, I would have voted “yea” 
if I had been present on rollcall 159. I 
was necessarily out of town. 


REQUEST TO FILE REPORT 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
may have until midnight tomorrow, Sat- 
urday, to file a report on the bill S. 3502. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
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House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


IN APPRECIATION: MR. JOHN 
MURPHY 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. SIEMINSKI] may 
address the House for 1 minute and re- 
vise and extend his remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, as I 
look around the House floor I realize 
that my tenure as a Member of this great 
body will end with the closing of this 
2d session of the 85th Congress. It has 
been 8 beautiful years. 

My mind travels back to December 
1950. I was coming to Washington from 
Korea to take my seat as a Member of 
this valiant body, this distinguished 
House of Representatives. On the train 
were many dear friends, Joe Fitzpatrick, 
who has been a great friend, and John 
Murphy, a truly loyal one. Later I was 
joined in Washington by my father— 
bless his dear heart—a man whom I 
could never forget, and my wonderful 
and inspiring mother, my brother Eugene 
and his wife, my brother Louis and his 
wife, and my brave and devoted wife, 
Marie, and daughter, Christine. 

January 1951 certainly brings back 
memories—Korea, United States leader- 
ship in world problems and Communist 
containment. These 8 years have been 
an education. They brought me close 
to the heart of my country, put me in 
tune with the heartbeat of over 170 mil- 
lion of my countrymen. I saw and felt 
our system of Government at work. I 
saw our people rise to the heavy de- 
mands of the times at home and abroad, 
in peace and in war, in laughter and in 
tears, and, like the American eagle, soar 
above it all with a heart brave and true. 
More than ever before, am I possessed 
of the abiding conviction that our 
American Government acts to express 
the will of the people of the United 
States. 

As a member of the Subcommittee on 
Treasury and Post Office and Interior 
and Related Agencies handling requests 
for commitments of over 23 billion 
dollars, second only to that of the Sub- 
committee on Defense handling over 39 
billion dollars on the Committee on 
Appropriations, I have come to know 
something of the financial structure 
that goes into making our Government 
do its work to preserve liberty and to 
promote and propel prosperity into 
wider and wider avenues of the human 
family. I have come to know that budg- 
ets are meant to serve as guidelines to 
responsible action and fiscal solvency in 
Government as in business and in per- 
sonal affairs. 

These 8 years have given me an ap- 
preciation of our many and great and 
truly remarkable institutions and their 
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financial needs to accomplish the mis- 
sions Congress has by law set for them. 
I have keen admiration for the hard 
work of Federal employees who stabilize 
our many agencies with on the job deyo- 
tion year after year. I have come to 
know that careful planning on the facts 
leads to economy, which must be a by- 
word in the sound expenditure of billions 
of dollars. The task has often been to 
uncover the facts be it in committee, in 
debate, or if need be, in travel at home 
and abroad, on the issue, across the At- 
latic or the Pacific, to whatever destina- 
tion the money of our taxpayers was sent 
and used. 2 

These 8 years have made me realize 
the full impact of overseas interest and 
assistance in the steady growth and de- 
velopment of countries in the Free World, 
especially those less blessed than our- 
selves. The health of one is the health 
of all. The huge cost to run our veterans 
program shows that peace and not war is 
kinder to blood and treasure. War is 
waste of lives and of treasure. I know of 
the vast amounts of money that our 
Government puts to use in research, in 
science and in medicine to insure our 
survival and growth as a healthy, happy, 
prosperous and influential people. 

I have had 8 years here in the Con- 
gress rich in new knowledge, new friends 
and new experiences. And for that, I 
thank the magnificent people of the 13th 
Congressional District who returned me 
to office each term. My life has been 
enhanced in a measure beyond my 
ability to compute. Nor would I care to 
compute the boundless value in the joy 
of it all. To serve is to love. And to 
serve in the Congress of the United 
States is to love it. I shall never forget 
the people who have been so kind to 
me, not one of them. They taught me 
the fullest meaning of service. I hope 
that my small efforts on behalf of our 
office, and the efforts of our staff, espe- 
cially those of Mr. John Murphy and 
Miss Constance Pomiecko, and earlier, 
of Miss Genevieve Gburezyk have in 
some way helped someone, somewhere at 
home. 

To help others lift their burdens is a 
most rewarding experience. To be 
called upon, to be of service in public life 
is a precious honor each of us cherishes. 
The joy is deep. I share it each day in 
my communion with God. It has 
brightened my family, my life, and my 
associations. Would that this joy were 
shared by each of the 21⁄2 billion people 
on earth. 

I could not leave this great body with- 
out bringing to the attention of the 
membership, the services of a remark- 
able, capable, loyal and experienced ad- 
ministrative assistant, Mr. John Mur- 
phy. John is distinguished by his one- 
ness with people. He is master at easing 
their problems and addressing himself 
to the prompt alleviation of their fears 
and the swift realization of their hopes. 
In this, John has helped countless thou- 
sands but alas, in ever so many in- 
stances, he did so without attributing 
such deeds to himself but to his member. 

John Murphy was with me on that 
first train ride to Washington in Decem- 
ber 1950. He has been with me ever 
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since. In meeting knotty issues, John 
and I have never ducked, though we 
have disagreed through the years in a 
manner that has firmed our friendship, 
deepened our loyalty and rewarded our 
respect for each other in the high office 
we hold and the people we are honored 
to serve. Our dedication to the Demo- 
cratic Party and its principles has never 
wavered. 

In my recent political campaign, at 
great personal political sacrifice, John 
Murphy was the only member of my 
staff who, with Miss Pomiecko, stood 
loyally with me. John was my campaign 
manager. There was no question in his 
mind about his job and what had to be 
done. He did it with zest. We waged a 
hard and incisive campaign on the facts. 
It was truthful. I will never forget 
John. He fought with relish. The shil- 
lelagh spun like a top and struck at 
what deserved to be hit. I will never be 
able adequately to express my thanks for 
all his help. Thanks John. 

Our office was visited by literally thou- 
sands of people during my 8 years in 
Congress. Very often, we would have 
priests and nuns and old friends of John 
or his family stop in, schoolchildren, and 
civic clubs. They would congregate in 
front of John’s desk. Then we would get 
together and talk about old times in Jer- 
sey City and our visitors would often 
think they were back home. John is too 
modest himself to accept any glory or 
to push himself. He has never been a 
political lion, nor has he possessed over- 
powering political ambition. Yet to him, 
politics is one of the highest callings be- 
cause of its opportunity of service to the 
people and of the responsibility inherent 
in every public office. 

I know of no man in Jersey City who 
has made more friends in Washington 
and among the mighty in high places in 
government than John. The many, 
many, many Congressmen who know him 
like him, as do the Members of the Sen- 
ate. Just the second year he was with 
me here in Washington, John was elected 
to the board of governors of the Demo- 
cratic Congressional Secretaries’ Club. 
He has made hundreds of friends for Jer- 
sey City, Hudson County, and the State 
of New Jersey; friends that were and 
are able to be of help to our people, to 
our cOmmunity and to our local and 
State governments. 

John is 1 of a wonderful family of 
8 children. He has 5 brothers and 2 
sisters. All the brothers are successful 
businessmen and his sister enjoys a won- 
derful family in Long Island. John was 
6 years old when his father died. He 
has worked hard all his life. He attended 
and graduated our local elementary 
schools in Jersey City. Then he attended 
Dickinson High School and Seton Hall 
Prep. He entered the United States 
Marine Corps in 1942, served with the 
Second Division in the South Pacific and 
was honorably discharged in 1945. 
Thereafter, he worked as a longshore- 
man and as a truckdriver while he com- 
pleted college. Then he worked his way 
through law school. He spent a year 
with the distinguished law firms of Cad- 
walader, Wickersham & Taft on Wall 
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Street in New York and Sullivan & Crom- 
well, another law firm on Wall Street 
in New York. 

In 1949 John first became interested 
in politics. He was living in the second 
ward in Jersey City and was friendly 
with John V. Kenny, who was a political 
leader of that ward at that time. Mr. 
Kenny, having suffered a most brutal 
chastisement by a political boss decided 
to run a ticket against the boss. Mr. 
Kenny’s ticket was victorious in Jersey 
City in 1949, and John Murphy worked 
hard for the election of Mayor Kenny’s 
ticket. Thereafter, he became interested 
in my primary campaign in 1950 and in 
the general election in November 1950. 
He had just completed law school when 
he was recommended to me by Mayor 
Kenny. I did not know him at the time. 
Since then, I could never be more thank- 
ful to Mr. Kenny for any recommenda- 
tion. It was 14 karat. 

No one will ever know the great work 
John did in liaison with the Federal 
Government in the preparation and for- 
mulation of the plans for the creation of 
Seton Hall Medical and Dental School. 

Ask any longshoreman from Captain 
Bradley in New York to Frank Murray 
and Red Delap in New Jersey what John 
has done in the way of legislation and 
help for the longshoremen. John is solid. 

Ask the police and firemen in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia what John has done for 
them in the way of legislation. Their 
badges sparkle for John. 

All the national union representatives 
in Washington who primarily interest 
themselves in legislation know of John’s 
‘great work for the labor movement and 
for people in labor. John has sought to 
match the savor in the salt of the sweat 
of a man’s brow with the sweet savor of 
adequate compensation under ideal work- 
ing conditions at fair hours. The CIO 
and the AFL both know of his excellent 
record in cooperation over the past 8 
years. 

Ask any ward leader, committeeman, 
or committeewoman in Jersey City if, 
when they wrote to John they did not 
get a courteous answer and in most in- 
stances a solution to their problems or 
that of their constituents. 

John never discriminated in his serv- 
ice. Democrats and Republicans were 
all voters in the 13th Congressional Dis- 
trict and the duty of our office was to 
Serve all of the people. His popularity 
among Republicans in Jersey City, Bay- 
onne and Hudson County is well known. 
When Republicans needed help for their 
people, they had no hesitancy in writ- 
ing and our office door was always open 
to them. We welcomed making friends. 
I do not think they will forget John 
either. 

I have never known a man who lives 
his faith more intensely than John does. 
I have never known a more devoted 
Catholic than John. If you have ever 
been to his home, you will find a book 
on his bedstand that is entitled “The Art 
of Living.” It is a series of paragraphs 
on life written by a Spanish Jesuit over 
600 years ago. I think this little book 
has helped John understand life, and if 
you are in politics and have not read 
it, I suggest that you read it. 
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Should the opportunity ever present 
itself when John Murphy might offer his 
candidacy to the people of the 13th Con- 
gressional District or Hudson County for 
consideration for public office, they will 
not forget the kind of a young man they, 
the people, have developed. I hope the 
people will not forget his kindness, his 
helpfulness, and above all his experience 
here in the Congress for 8 years. His 
great familiarity with legislation and 
committees, the procedures of the House 
and the workings of the Government, 
his great understanding of the needs of 
our people in our district, all of these 
things preeminently qualify John as a 
candidate for high office. 

To John and his lovely wife, Carolyn, 
and his recent daughter, Mary, just 2 
months old, and his son John, Jr., who is 
5% years old, I want to say thanks— 
just thanks—for everything, your help, 
and above all, your loyalty. I am sure 
God in His great wisdom will find great- 
er rewards for you and your family in 
that career of your choosing. 


REQUEST OBJECTED TO 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 6701—— 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject. 


THE ATOMIC BOMB DROPPED ON 
HIROSHIMA 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I do not know how many of 
the Members saw this morning on the 
7 o'clock NBC television program of 
Dave Garroway’s Today saw and heard 
the interview between Arlene Francis 
and the little Japanese girl who was so 
terribly injured by the bomb that landed 
on Hiroshima and who was aided by 
the United States. She is a lovely, 
cheery woman with a wonderful, cou- 
rageous spirit. It was remarkable that 
she lived through her terrible experi- 
ence. It was a wonderfully appealing, 
humane, eloquent description of the 
bombing and the aftermath. There 
was no bitterness. She did not speak 
of her agony—because it must have been 
great agony—she only expressed grati- 
tude for the plastic surgeons in New 
York who worked over her and helped 
her and only gratitude for those of our 
country who made possible the aid given 
her in taking care of her terrible injuries. 
It made me feel more than ever the great 
importance of knowing about atomic 
bombs, their terrible devastation and the 
warning against having an all-out war, 
when those terrible bombs might be used 
freely to destroy not only the military 
but the civilians of different countries, 
and which might devastate the entire 
world. It made me realize the impor- 
tance of learning more and more science, 
both for military purposes and peace 
uses. 

Mr. Speaker, I am glad that the edu- 
cation bill will pass today. I hope that 
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a great many students will take courses 
in science and mathematics and most im- 
portant languages. I would like to have 
had my bill, which I introduced several 
years ago, to create a science acad- 
emy fashioned on the Air Force and the 
Navy and the Military Academies of this 
country pass but was unable to secure 
any great interest in the Congress. 
Every boy and girl in my district and in 
my State with whom I discussed the 
matter informed me that they would like 
very much to have a Science Academy. 
They said they believed it offered the 
greatest incentive to specialize in science 
and mathematics and languages. They 
feel that more of the young people of the 
country would enter such an academy to 
learn about science. It would offer a 
special appeal for them to graduate from 
an academy like that. I hope the House 
will still consider a measure of that sort. 


PRICE FIXING AND PROFITEERING 
ON POLIO VACCINE 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HO Mr. Speaker, on 
May 12 of this year a Federal grand jury 
indicted the manufacturers of Salk polio 
vaccine on charges of engaging in an 
unlawful combination and conspiracy 
‘to eliminate competition and fix prices 
in the sale of vaccine to Government 
agencies. After the indictment, the ma- 
jor manufacturer of polio vaccine pub- 
lished paid advertisements in news- 
papers throughout the country in which 
it described the Federal charges as 
“fantastic” and “complete nonsense.” 
Another company called the indictment 
“a harassing action on the part of the 
Justice Department.” The indignant 
denials of the manufacturers were fol- 
lowed by a number of newspaper edi- 
torials and public statements praising 
the companies and criticizing the grand 
jury action, either directly or by impli- 
cation. 

Much of what has been said about the 
polio vaccine indictments has been long 
on opinion and short on facts. Because 
of the many inaccurate statements and 
unjustified conclusions that have been 
publicized, I think it is time to set the 
record straight. 

It is important, first of all, to realize 
just how poliomyelitis was conquered 
and who was responsible for this great 
victory. 

DEVELOPMENT OF SALK VACCINE 


The polio vaccine we now use was de- 
veloped by Dr. Jonas Salk of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, whose name it 
bears, after years of research. Dr. 
Salk’s work was facilitated by the pre- 
vious research of a number of other dedi- 
cated scientists. 

Dr. Salk’s work—and that of many 
other scientists—was financed by the 
National Foundation for Infantile Pa- 
ralysis. Over the years, the foundation 
spent more than $25 million on various 
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types of scientific research. The expen- 
ditures were made possible by the vol- 
untary contributions of millions of 
Americans to the March of Dimes. 

After the development of the Salk vac- 
cine in 1953, a mass field trial was need- 
ed to evaluate its effectiveness in pre- 
venting polio. During 1954 the National 
Foundation paid for vaccinating more 
than 400,000 school children, using vac- 
cine produced at cost by five pharma- 
ceutical companies. A study to evalute 
the field trial was then begun by Dr. 
Thomas Francis, Jr. of the University of 
Michigan. It was not until Dr. Francis 
made his report on April 12, 1955, that it 
was definitely known that the vaccine 
was successful. 

The manufacturers of Salk vaccine, on 
the whole, did a good job of producing 
the vaccine. They were able to do so 
with a minimum of risk and investment 
because of the National Foundation, 
which underwrote the companies’ tool- 
ing up for mass production in 1954 by 
guaranteeing to pay $9 million for vac- 
cine even if it turned out to be useless. 
The foundation also paid the cost of cer- 
tain equipment needed by the manufac- 
turers to produce vaccine. 

Dr. Salk developed an effective polio 
vaccine; the National Foundation for 
Poliomyelitis financed its development 
and mass production. The product of 
their work was turned over freely for the 
benefit of mankind. To the best of my 
knowledge, neither Dr. Salk nor the 
foundation ever expected or received any 
royalties or other financial return from 
polio vaccine. 

The five indicted companies manufac- 
tured polio vaccine in quantity, with 
their risks considerably minimized by 
the financial support of the foundation. 
These manufacturers have realized lit- 
erally millions of dollars in profits from 
polio vaccine. 

During the summer of 1955, Congress 
enacted legislation providing for Federal 
grants to assist the States in meeting the 
cost of polio vaccination programs for 
persons under 20 and expectant mothers. 
In a 2-year period from August 1955 
through June 1957 more than $50 mil- 
lion in Federal funds was expended for 
purchase of vaccine and the administra- 
tion of vaccination programs. 

INVESTIGATION BY FOUNTAIN SUBCOMMITTEE 


In September 1956 the Intergovern- 
mental Relations Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Government Oper- 
ations, headed by Congressmen L., H. 
Fountain of North Carolina began an 
investigation into the expenditure of 
Federal funds for polio vaccine, As a 
member of the subcommittee, I partici- 
pated actively in that investigation. 

Mr. Speaker, to those of us who are 
familiar with the facts, there is nothing 
fantastic or surprising about the recent 
indictment of the polio vaccine manu- 
facturers. However, a truly fantastic 
situation was disclosed by the subcom- 
mittee’s 1956 investigation. 

The subcommittee found that the 
Public Health Service, which had the 
responsibility for spending millions of 
dollars for polio vaccine, had made no 
attempt to determine the approximate 
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cost of production. An assistant secre- 
tary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, in supporting a re- 
quest for funds, had assured a Congres- 
sional committee in 1955 that prices of 
79 to 85 cents per cubic centimeter for 
polio vaccine were reasonable. The 
subcommittee found through its inyesti- 
gation that this assurance—involving 
expenditure of more than $50 million of 
the taxpayers’ money—had been based 
primarily upon a single telephone call to 
a Washington drug distributor. 

When all manufacturers of polio vac- 
cine submitted identical prices, the 
Public Health Service did not bother to 
report the matter to the Justice Depart- 
ment; it simply placed multiple orders. 
Although the national foundation paid 
only 30 to 35 cents per cubic centimeter 
for vaccine, the Public Health Service 
paid as much as 79 cents. 


TRIBUTE TO CHAIRMAN FOUNTAIN 


At this time, Mr, Speaker, I should 
like to publicly commend the chairman 
of the Intergovernmental Relations Sub- 
committee, Congressman FOUNTAIN, for 
the significant public service he has per- 
formed in bringing out the facts about 
Federal procurement of polio vaccine. 
Mr. Founrarn deserves particular credit 
for his success in the polio vaccine mat- 
ter, since it was achieved despite an ob- 
vious lack of cooperation by certain offi- 
cials of the Justice Department at the 
beginning of the subcommittee’s investi- 
gation. 

This is only one of a number of in- 
stances in which the gentleman from 
North Carolina has carried out his job 
with a minimum of fanfare and a maxi- 
mum in results. A few weeks ago, for 
example, a Federal judge in Wisconsin 
ordered a number of large cheese com- 
panies to repay to the taxpayers more 
than $1 million which the companies 
had received as a result of 1954 “pur- 
chase resale” transactions. Congress- 
man Fountarn’s ability and determina- 
tion led to action for recovery of these 
improper payments despite the vigorous 
and continued opposition of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

I should like also to commend the sub- 
committee counsel, James Naughton, for 
the energy and perseverance with which 
he has conducted staff work for the sub- 
committee’s investigations. 

Those of us who are familiar with 
Congressman Fountain’s work know of 
his well-deserved reputation for fair- 
ness and integrity. It is not at all sur- 
prising, therefore, that the report by his 
subcommittee on polio vaccine was 
adopted without a dissenting vote by the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

Having given this background infor- 
mation, Mr. Speaker, I should now like 
to take up a number of misleading or in- 
correct statements that have been made 
concerning the polio vaccine situation. 

PRICING ARRANGEMENTS 


The Eli Lilly Co., the largest producer 
of polio vaccine, claims that it gave the 
Government a discount of 52% percent 
from list price on its purchases of polio 
vaccine. While this may be technically 
true, the company failed to point out 
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that a 52% percent discount from re- 
tail list price was the normal method of 
figuring the price to Government 
agencies. ‘The company also did not 
mention that the Federal Government, 
which spent millions of dollars for vac- 
cine, received no quantity discount 
whatsoever and paid the same price per 
cubic centimeter as a small public hos- 
pital which bought only a few vials. 

It has been suggested that a price- 
fixing conspiracy in polio vaccine is un- 
likely because voluntary price reductions 
were made. Actually, the fact that iden- 
tical price reductions were made by all 
companies at the same time tends to 
prove rather than disprove the exist- 
ence of a conspiracy. 

It has been contended that there was 
no free market in polio vaccine and that 
the Public Health Service was the only 
customer. This is inaccurate. The 
companies were licensed to sell Salk vac- 
cine on April 12, 1955, and within a few 
days more than 650,000 cubic centimeters 
of vaccine had been placed in com- 
mercial channels. The Federal Govern- 
ment did not buy its first vaccine until 
September 1955. No compulsory controls 
on polio vaccine distribution were ever 
put into effect, and the voluntary alloca- 
tion system was in effect for only one 
year. The indictments charge that the 
price-fixing conspiracy began before the 
voluntary allocation system was inaugu- 
rated and continued for more than a 
year after it was discontinued. 

PROFITMAKING VENTURE 


More than one editorial states that 
the manufacturers, in preparing for 
mass production of polio vaccine, were 
responding to an “urgent appeal” on the 
part of the Public Health Service. This 
is completely inconsistent with the testi- 
mony of the Assistant Surgeon General, 
Dr. David E. Price, before the Intergov- 
ernmental Relations Subcommittee on 
October 11, 1956. Dr. Price testified 
that the companies had voluntarily gone 
into this field with encouragement and 
persuasion from the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis. Dr. Price 
stated emphatically that the companies 
had begun mass production of vaccine 
as a profit-making venture without Gov- 
ernment pressure. 

The Eli Lilly Co. has alleged, in at- 
tacking the indictments, that it made 
an “enormous investment” in mass pro- 
duction of polio vaccine. It is impos- 
sible, of course, to analyze this claim in 
detail without access to the company’s 
books. However, published financial 
records show that the company’s total 
net investment in property did not in- 
crease during 1955, but decreased. 

The Eli Lilly Co. has stated publicly 
that its “average profit” on polio vac- 
cine sold has been “only 644 cents” per 
cubic centimeter. The company has not 
stated how it arrived at this figure, and 
I personally find it hard to believe the 
amount is realistic. Even if it were ac- 
curate, however, it would still not take 
into account the fact that Lilly paid a 
commission of more than 6% cents per 
cubic centimeter on many sales to dis- 
tributors who never handled the vaccine. 

One of the most important questions 
in the polio vaccine situation, of course, 
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concerns the profits made by the manu- 
facturers. Dr. Salk, who developed the 
vaccine, and the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis, which financed 
it, made their great discovery freely 
available to all without any thought of 
financial return. In view of this, did 
the manufacturers consider the produc- 
tion of the vaccine to be primarily a 
public service, to be performed at a rea- 
sonable profit, or did they attempt to 
reap unusually high returns? 
COMPANY SALES OF VACCINE 


According to the indictment, five 
manufacturers received a total of about 
$125 million for polio vaccine shipped 
through December 31, 1957. About 60 
percent of the vaccine, valued at an esti- 
mated $75 million was sold by the Eli 
Lilly Co. The Pitman-Moore Co., a 
subsidiary of Allied Laboratories, prob- 
ably received around $20 million from 
vaccine sales during the same period and 
the Parke-Davis Co. about $19 million. 
The two remaining companies, Sharp & 
Dohme and Wyeth Laboratories, had 
vaccine sales of between 5 and 6 mil- 
lion dollars each, according to the in- 
dictment. About half of all vaccine 
sales were made to public authorities. 

A detailed analysis of company records 
will undoubtedly be needed to determine 
exactly how much of the $125 million 
received for polio vaccine from 1955 
through 1957 represented profit. How- 
ever, some facts with a significant bear- 
ing on this point are already a matter 
of record. 

The National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis bought vaccine from man- 
ufacturers in early 1955 at prices rang- 
ig from 30 to 35 cents per cubic centi- 
meter which supposedly represented the 
actual cost of production. Increased 
production and greater experience might 
have been expected to reduce unit costs 
later in the year. However, manufac- 
turers charged Government agencies 79 
cents per cubic centimeter—more than 
double the foundation price—for vaccine 
purchased in 1955. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR SAVINGS 


While polio vaccine was undoubtedly 
difficult to produce, it also presented op- 
portunities for substantial savings that 
were not present in most other prod- 
ucts. The manufacturers of polio vac- 
cine had, for a considerable time, an 
assured market for vast quantities of 
vaccine. Under these conditions, the 
usual expense of advertising and other 
sales efforts could be eliminaed or 
sharply reduced. On Government sales, 
shipments could be made in relatively 
large quantities direct from the manu- 
facturer to Government agencies, thus 
eliminating the need for middlemen. 
The cost of developing and field testing 
polio vaccine was paid by the polio 
foundation instead of the manufac- 
turers. 

Although 5 companies sold important 
quantities of polio vaccine during the 
period from 1955 through 1957, vaccine 
sales constituted a significant percentage 
of total sales of all products for only 2 of 
the 5. The Eli Lilly Co. had total sales of 
about $523 million during the 3-year pe- 
riod; vaccine sales of about $75 million 
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were around 14 percent of the total. Al- 
lied Laboratories—Pitman-Moore—had 
total sales of $72 million, of which around 
$20 million, or 38 percent, were sales of 
polio vaccine. Parke-Davis & Co. had 
vaccine sales of around $19 million, but 
this constituted only about 4 percent of 
total sales. Polio vaccine sales by Wyeth 
Laboratories and Sharp & Dohme were 
only about 1 percent or less of the total 
sales of their parent companies, Ameri- 
can Home Products and Merck & Co, 

It is interesting to note what happened 
to the profits of Eli Lilly and Allied Lab- 
oratories during the period when sales of 
polio vaccine were heavy. I should like 
to insert in the Recorp at the close of 
my remarks a table showing the sales, 
net profits before taxes, and earnings 
per share for each of these companies 
during the years 1954 through 1957. 
During 1954, of course, little, if any in- 
come was realized from polio vaccine. In 
1955, polio vaccine was sold during only 
part of the year. Sales of vaccine were 
heavy during 1956 and 1957. 

PHENOMENAL INCREASE IN PROFITS 


The increase in Eli Lilly & Co. profits 
which began at the same time as its vac- 
cine sales is nothing short of phenome- 
nal. Sales during the first 6 months of 
1956 increased only 44 percent over the 
same period in 1955, but net income be- 
fore taxes increased nearly 150 percent, 
with a result described by Forbes’ maga- 
zine as by far the richest haul in Lilly’s 
entire 80-year history. Lilly’s net in- 
come before taxes was greater in both 
1956 and 1957 than the net value of all its 
buildings and equipment. Sales in- 
creased from $122 million in 1954 to $200 
million in 1957, a 64-percent increase. 
During the same period, net incom? be- 
fore taxes climbed from $23 million to $66 
million, an increase of 186 percent. 
Earnings per share of stock more than 
doubled, rising from $1.48 in 1954 to $4.07 
in 1957. In 1954, the Lilly Co. made a 
little less than 19 cents in profit on each 
dollar of sales; in 1957 the company’s 
profit was 33 cents on each dollar of sales. 

While the published Lilly profit figures 
are not broken down to show what por- 
tion should be attributed to polio vac- 
cine, there seems to be a very Cefinite 
correlation between the company’s 
sharply increased profits and its sales 
of polio vaccine. For example, during 
the first quarter of 1955 when Lilly had 
little or no income from polio vaccine, 
the company had sales of $32,298,121 
and net income before taxes of $7,789,- 
536. During the first quarter of 1957 the 
Lilly Co. sold more than 25 million ce. 
of polio vaccine. For this quarter, the 
company had sales of $56,409,897 and 
net income before taxes of $23,317,413— 
a fantastic 41 cent return on every dol- 
lar of sales. 

The profit picture for Allied Labora- 
tories—Pitman-Moore—bears a strong 
resemblance to that for Lilly. Nineteen 
hundred and fifty-four sales were $16 
million; the 1957 figure of $31.2 million 
was nearly double that amount. During 
the same period, however, net income 
before taxes nearly quadrupled, rising 
from $2.1 million in 1954 to $8.1 million 
in 1957. Earnings per share increased 
from $3.27 in 1954 to approximately 
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$11.50 in 1957, after adjustment for is- 
suance of additional shares. 
EVIDENCE OF PRICE FIXING 


Mr. Speaker, whether there is sufi- 
cient evidence to find the accused com- 
panies guilty beyond a reasonable doubt 
of a criminal violation of the antitrust 
laws is a matter for the courts to decide. 
Regardless of whether the court decides 
it is legally sufficient to support a con- 
viction, however, there is certainly evi- 
dence of price fixing. If anyone doubts 
that statement, he should read the hear- 
ings and report of the Intergovern- 
mental Relations Subcommittee. 

The subcommittee’s investigation dis- 
closed that Government agencies 
throughout the country purchasing polio 
vaccine received literally hundreds of 
bids which were identical to the fraction 
of a cent. Identical price changes were 
made by all companies within a few days 
of each other, and freight differentials 
were eliminated through the practice of 
bidding f. o. b. destination. In those 
few instances where nonidentical bids 
were found, the special circumstances 
involved were consistent, rather than 
inconsistent, with the existence of a 
price-fixing conspiracy. Polio vaccine 
prices appeared to be unaffected by con- 
ditions of supply and demand. 

After very careful study, the Inter- 
governmental Relations Subcommittee 
unanimously concluded that there was 
“evidence indicating a possibility of a 
price-fixing conspiracy in the sale of 
polio vaccine.” As a result of the sub- 
committee’s investigation, a Federal 
grand jury studied this matter for more 
than a year. The grand jury concluded 
that the evidence was sufficient to justify 
the indictment of the five companies on 
price-fixing charges. 

Whether or not the companies are 
eventually convicted, the present charges 
do not constitute “harassment,” nor are 
they in any way “fantastic.” The at- 
tacks on the Justice Department indict- 
ments come as no surprise to those of 
us who recall that the subcommittee’s 
1956 investigation was accused of being 
“political” and an attempt to create an 
“election football.” The subcommittee’s 
unanimous report effectively silenced 
charges of “politics,” and I am sure that 
the present unwarranted criticism of the 
Justice Department will have no more 
effect than the previous unfounded alle- 
gations concerning the subcommittee 
investigation. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I think the at- 
titude of outraged innocence expressed 
by the Eli Lilly Co. is particularly 
unbecoming in view of that company’s 
admitted past conduct. The Lilly Co. 
was indicted, along with Sharpe & 
Dohme, Inc., in 1941 on charges of en- 
gaging in a criminal conspiracy to fix 
prices on sales of insulin to Government 
agencies. The company in effect ad- 
mitted this charge by pleading nolo con- 
tendere, a plea having the same legal 
effect as a plea of guilty. 

ROLE OF JUSTICE DEPARTMENT 

I have by no means been completely 
happy with the work of the Antitrust Di- 
vision of the Justice Department in re- 
cent years. In my opinion, the Justice 
Department has too often entered into 
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consent decrees when vigorous prosecu- 
tions would have better served the pub- 
lic interest. In all fairness, however, I 
want to say that the personnel assigned 
to the polio vaccine matter appear to be 
doing an excellent job. I hope they will 
keep up the good work. I trust that the 
Department of Justice will soon proceed 
with a civil damage suit against vaccine 
manufacturers for overcharges on sales 
to the Federal Government. Further- 
more, I hope that the Justice Depart- 
ment will give all possible assistance to 
State and local governments in recover- 
ing any excessive charges paid for polio 
vaccine. 

Mr. Speaker, it would appear from 
some remarks that have been made that 
there are those who feel that drug man- 
ufacturers should not be subject to the 
laws which forbid other profitmaking 
enterprises from illegally conspiring to 
fix prices to their customers. I cannot 
accept this position, nor do I believe 
that the American people will accept it. 
On the contrary, I believe that illegal 
price fixing is far worse when it involves 
the drugs that are necessary to preserve 
life and health than when it involves 
commodities such as cement and gaso- 
line. 

STATUS OF DRUG INDUSTRY 

Amounts paid by consumers for drugs 
have increased tremendously in recent 
years. It is estimated that sales of pre- 
scription drugs, which were less than 
$200 million in the last year prior to 
World War II, amounted to $1.7 billion 
in 1957. During 1956, according to sta- 
tistics published by Business Week, 
manufacturers of drugs and medicines 
made an average return after taxes of 
more than 20 percent on their net assets. 
This was double the average for all in- 
dustry groups and the highest return of 
any reporting group. The drug indus- 
try had an average return after taxes of 
more than 10 percent on sales, while 
most industry groups realized less than 
5 percent. 

A report on the drug industry recently 
prepared by Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & 
Co., contains the significant conclusion 
that this industry “while fiercely com- 
petitive in research and merchandising, 
has a firm price structure except in cer- 
tain bulk items subject to importation 
from abroad.” The Intergovernmental 
Relations Subcommittee’s investigation 
disclosed that the Federal Government 
was receiving many identical bids, not 
only on polio vaccine but on other drugs 
and hospital supplies. The committee 
unanimously recommended that the 
Justice Department “extend its present 
investigation or conduct a new investi- 
gation in order to determine whether 
there have been antitrust law violations 
in the sale of other drugs and hospital 
supplies.” 

Further revelations concerning pric- 
ing practices in the drug industry are 
contained in the recently released report 
by the Federal Trade Commission on 
antibiotics manufacture. As a result of 
disclosures in its investigation, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has charged six 
manufacturers of antibiotics with con- 
spiracy to fix and maintain arbitrary 
ane noncompetitive prices on “wonder 

rugs.” 
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Mr. Speaker, a full-scale investigation 
of price fixing in the entire drug indus- 
try is long overdue. I hope that the 
Justice Department will proceed 
promptly and vigorously to carry out 
such an investigation. 

Sales and earnings of Eli Lilly Co. and Allied 
Laboratories, Inc. 
ELI LILLY CO. 


Net income 
(before 
taxes) 


Earnings 


Sales per share 


-| $122, 260, 286 |$23, 120, 435 1.48 
141, 316, 699 | 33, 047, 251 2.12 
181, 529, 751 | 62,310, 597 3.82 
199, 800, 870 | 66, 213, 178 4.07 


ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC, 
(PITMAN -MOORE) 


BISA. comaeinnadent $16, 070, 477 | $2, 110, 242 3. 27 
1955... 17, 759, 520 | 2,652, 136 4.15 
1956... 22, 635,904 | 5,498, 060 18.30 
WS N A N 31, 295,513 | 8,112, 183 131. 50 


1 Approximate adjusted figure, 


I should like to include immediately 
after my remarks the full text of the 
Federal grand jury indictment and an 
announcement describing the Federal 
Trade Commission complaint. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA V. ELI LILLY & Co.; 
ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC.; AMERICAN HOME 
Propucts CORP.; MERCK & CO., INC.; AND 
PARKE, Davis & Co., DEFENDANTS 


INDICTMENT 
The grand jury charges: 
Count 1 
I. The Defendants 


1. Eli Lilly & Co., hereinafter referred 
to as “Lilly,” is hereby indicted and made a 
defendant. Lilly is a corporation organized 
and existing under the laws of the State of 
Indiana, with its principal office in Indian- 
apolis, Ind. It is engaged in the business 
of manufacturing and selling pharmaceuti- 
cal and biological products, including polio- 
myelitis vaccine. 

2. Allied Laboratories, Inc., hereinafter re- 
ferred to as “Allied,” is hereby indicted and 
made a defendant. Allied is a coporation 
organized and existing under the laws of the 
State of Delaware, with its principal office in 
Kansas City, Mo. It is engaged, through its 
Pitman-Moore division, hereinafter referred 
to as “Pitman-Moore,” in the business of 
manufacturing and selling pharmaceutical 
and biological products, including poliomye- 
litis vaccine. 

3. American Home Products Corp., herein- 
after referred to as “AHP,” is hereby indicted 
and made a defendant. AHP is a corpora- 
titon organized and existing under the laws 
of the State of Delaware, with its princi- 
pal office in New York, N. Y. It is engaged 
through its wholly-owned subsidiary, Wyeth 
Laboratories, Inc., in the business of manu- 
facturing pharmaceutical and biological 
products, including poliomyelitis vaccine. It 
is engaged, through its Wyeth Laboratories 
Division, hereinafter referred to as “Wyeth,” 
in the business of merchandising and sell- 
ing pharmaceutical and biological products, 
including poliomyelitis vaccine. 

4. Merck & Co., Inc., hereinafter referred 
to as “Merck,” is hereby indicted and made a 
defendant. Merck is a corporation organ- 
ized and existing under the laws of the State 
of New Jersey, with its principal office at 
Rahway, N. J. It is engaged, through its 
Merck, Sharp & Dohme Division, hereinafter 
referred to as “Sharp & Dohme,” in the busi- 
ness of manufacturing and selling pharma- 
ceutical and biological products, including 
poliomyelitis vaccine. 
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5. Parke, Davis & Co., hereinafter referred 
to as “Parke, Davis,” is hereby indicted and 
made a defendant. Parke, Davis is a corpo- 
ration organized and existing under the laws 
of the State of Michigan, with its principal 
office in Detroit, Mich. It is engaged in the 
manufacture and sale of pharmaceutical and 
biological products, including poliomyelitis 
vaccine. 

6. The acts alleged in this count of the in- 
dictment to have been done by each of the 
defendant corporations were authorized, or- 
dered, or done by officers, directors, agents, 
or employees thereof, while actively engaged 
in the management, direction, and control 
of their affairs. 


II. Definitions 


7. The term “poliomyelitis vaccine,” as 
used herein, refers to the ultimate product 
development founded on Dr. Salk’s research, 
basically an aqueous preparation of killed 
poliomyelitis viruses, containing approxi- 
mately equal amounts thereof, called types 1 
(Mahoney), 2 (M. E. F-1) and 3 (Saukett). 
It is used by injection to give resistance to 
infection from poliomyelitis. 

8. The term “Polio Act,” as used herein, 
refers to the act of August 12, 1955, c. 863, 
69 Stat. 704, as amended, entitled “Polio- 
myelitis Vaccination Assistance Act of 1955.” 

9. The term “public authority,” as used 
herein, means instrumentalities of govern- 
ment within the United States, its Terri- 
tories, and the District of Columbia, the 
functions of which include purchasing of 
supplies to promote the health and welfare 
of citizens and residents, i. e., agencies of 
Federal, Territorial, State, county, and muni- 
cipal governments and wholly tax-supported 
institutions. 

10. The term “Foundation,” as used herein, 
refers to the National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis, Inc., a corporation organized 
under the Membership Corporation Law of 
the State of New York, for the purpose of 
supporting the prevention, control and cure 
of poliomyelities. Its functions are financed, 
largely, through public contributions. 


III. Trade and Commerce Involved 


11. Poliomyelities vaccine was developed 
during early 1953, principally by Dr. Jonas 
Salk, financed in large part by public con- 
tributions to the Foundation. After exten- 
sive tests, the success of the vaccine was 
announced on April 12, 1955. The Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, there- 
upon, licensed Lilly; Parke, Davis; AHP; Al- 
lied; Merck; and Cutter Laboratories for 
commercial production. The latter ceased 
production soon after and did not partic- 
ipate in the market to any appreciable ex- 
tent. The defendants were the sole domes- 
tic manufacturers of poliomyelitis vaccine 
during the period of the violations alleged 
herein, There has been no imports of said 
vaccine into the United States for thera- 
peutic use. 

12. Commencing in July 1955, and con- 
tinuing until August 1, 1956, poliomyelitis 
vaccine was distributed under a voluntary 
allocation system, cooperated in by the de- 
fendants and governmental agencies. There- 
by, the manufacturers directed quantitative 
proportions of their shipments, geographi- 
cally, in accordance with advices from the 
United States Public Health Service. Under 
this plan, children in specified age groups 
received priority, and each new batch of 
vaccine released was allocated among the 
States according to the number of children 
within said age groups. The allocation pro- 
gram was designed to insure fair, proportion- 
ate distribution of the vaccine. 

13. The Polio Act was signed on August 
12, 1955. Thereunder, provision was made 
for Federal payments to assist the States, 
‘Territories, and the District of Columbia in 
meeting costs of polio vaccination programs. 
Moneys were made available for each State 
for the purchase of vaccine, and an addi- 
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tional 20 percent was provided for admin- 
istration of the vaccination program; any 
portion of the latter could be used for pur- 
chases of additional vaccine. A total of 
$53.6 million was allocated under the Polio 
Act, and a State could either obtain Federal 
funds and execute its own vaccine purchases 
or it could request the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to purchase 
and furnish vaccine to the State in lieu of 
funds. The Polio Act expired on June 30, 
1957. 

14. In addition to moneys appropriated 
under the Polio Act, the United States Gov- 
ernment has expended substantial sums for 
use by its own agencies. Many States have 
supplemented their supplies of poliomyelitis 
vaccine by purchases with State funds. 
Likewise, counties and municipalities have 
effected procurement by funds raised under 
their own taxing power. 

15. Procurement of poliomyelitis vaccine 
by public authority is generally accom- 
plished by means of sales made on the basis 
of quotations, supposedly competitive, sub- 
mitted by the manufacturers, wholesalers, 
and other distributors. On sales to the 
United States, each of the defendants bid 
directly in its own name. Sales to other 
public authority have been effected either 
directly by the manufacturers or through 
wholesalers and other distributors. 

16. Commercial sales of poliomyelitis vac- 
cine are made through regular distribution 
channels generally used by the defendants 
for their other comparable products. The 
ultimate purchaser is usually a physician. 

17. From commencement of production 
through December 31, 1957, industrywide 
shipments of poliomyelitis vaccine ‘by the 
manufacturers were in excess of 205 million 
cubic centimeters, having a value of about 
$125 million. The approximate, propor- 
tionate shares of this total sold by the de- 
fendants were as follows: Lilly—60 percent; 
Pitman-Moore—16 percent; Parke, Davis—15 
percent; Sharp & Dohme—4.5 percent; and 
Wyeth—4.5 percent. Sales to public au- 
thority constituted approximately 103.5 mil- 
lion cubic centimeters, or more than half of 
all shipments. The bulk of sales to public 
authority were made under the Polio Act. 

18. Substantial quantities of poliomyelitis 
vaccine are sold and shipped in interstate 
trade and commerce by the defendants from 
their plants located in various States to pub- 
lic authority and other customers in other 
States and Territories of the United States 
and in the District of Columbia. 


IV. Offense Charged 


19. Beginning about the first 6 months of 
1955, the exact date being ®& the grand jury 
unknown, and continuing thereafter up to 
and including December 31, 1957, the de- 
fendants and others to the grand jury un- 
known have engaged in an unlawful com- 
bination and conspiracy in restraint of the 
hereinabove described trade and commerce 
among the several States in sales of polio- 
myelitis vaccine to public authority, in viola- 
tion of section 1 of the act of Congress of 
July 2, 1890, chapter 647, 26 Statute 209, 
as amended, entitled “An act to protect trade 
and commerce against unlawful restraints 
and monopolies,” commonly known as the 
Sherman Act (15 U. S. C. 1). 

20. The aforesaid combination and con- 
spiracy has consisted of a continuing agree- 
ment, understanding, plan, and concert of 
action among the defendants, and others to 
the grand jury unknown, the substantial 
terms of which have been that they would: 

(a) submit uniform price quotations for 
sales of poliomyelitis vaccine to public au- 
thority; 

(b) adopt uniform and noncompetitive 
terms and conditions for sales of poliomye- 
litis vaccine to public authority; 

(c) adopt uniform and noncompetitive 
methods for the pricing of poliomyelitis vac- 
cine on sales to public authority. 
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21. During the period of time covered by 


‘this count of the indictment and for the 


purpose of effectuating the aforesaid com- 
bination and conspiracy, the defendants, by 
agreement and concert of action, have done 
those things which, as hereinabove alleged, 
they combined and conspired to-do. 


V. Effects of the Conspiracy 


22, The combination and conspiracy, al- 
leged in this count of the indictment, has 
had, among others, the following effects: 

(a) Interstate trade and commerce in po- 
liomyelitis vaccine has been unreasonably 
restrained and suppressed; 

(b) Price competition in the sale of po- 
Homyelitis vaccine to public authority has 
been suppressed and eliminated; 

(c) Prices of poliomyelitis vaccine quoted 
to public authority have been fixed at uni- 
form, artificial, and noncompetitive levels; 

(d) Wholesalers and other distributors 
have been denied the opportunity to freely 
compete in sales of poliomyelitis vaccine to 
public authority; 

(e) The United States Government has 
been foreclosed from competitive pricing in 
its purchases of poliomyelitis vaccine; 

(f) The Governments of States of the 
United States, counties and municipalities 
have been prevented from procuring their 
requirements for poliomyelitis vaccine in 
freely competitive markets. 


VI. Jurisdiction and Venue 


23. The combination and conspiracy here- 
inabove alleged has been carried out, in part, 
within the district of New Jersey. During 
the period of time covered by this count 
of the indictment and within the applicable 
period of the statute of limitations, acts 
necessary to effectuate and carry out the 
aforesaid combination and conspiracy have 
been performed within the said district. 


Count 2 


24. Each and every allegation contained in 
this indictment in paragraphs Nos. 1 through 
18 is here realleged with the same force and 
effect as though said paragraphs were set 
forth in full. 


I. Offense Charged 


25. Beginning about the first 6 months of 
1955, the exact date being to the grand jury 
unknown, and continuing thereafter up to 
and including December 31, 1957, the de- 
fendants and others to the grand jury un- 
known have engaged in an unlawful com- 
bination and conspiracy in restraint of the 
hereinabove described trade and commerce 
between the Territories of the United States 
and the several States, and between the 
District of Columbia and the several States, 
in sales of poliomyelitis vaccine to public 
authority, in violation of section 3 of the 
act of Congress of July 2, 1890 (c. 647, 26 
Stat. 209), as amended, entitled “An act to 
protect trade and commerce against unlawful 
restraints and monopolies,” commonly known 
as the Sherman Act (15 U. S. C. 3). 

26. Each and every allegation contained in 
this indictment in paragraphs 20 and 21 is 
here realleged with the same force and effect 
as though said paragraphs were set forth in 
full. 


II. Effects of the Conspiracy 


27. The combination and conspiracy, al- 
leged in this count of the indictment, has 
had, among others, the following effects: 

(a) Trade and commerce between the 
Territories of the United States and the 
several States, and between the District of 
Columbia and the several States in polio- 
myelitis vaccine haye been unreasonably re- 
strained and suppressed; 

(b) Price competition in the sale of polio- 
myelitis vaccine to public authority has been 
suppressed and eliminated; 

(c) Prices of poliomyelitis vaccine quoted 
to public authority have been fixed at uni- 
form, artificial, and noncompetitive levels; 
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(d) Wholesalers and other distributors 
have been denied the opportunity to freely 
compete in sales of poliomyelitis vaccine to 
public authority; 

(e) The United States Government has 
been foreclosed from competitive pricing in 
its purchases of poliomyelitis vaccine. 

(t) The Governments of Territories of the 
United States and the District of Columbia 
have been prevented from procuring their 
requirements for poliomyelitis vaccine in 
freely competitive markets. 


III. Jurisdiction and Venue 


28. The combination and conspiracy here- 
inabove alleged has been carried out, in part, 
within the district of New Jersey. During 
the period of time covered by this count of 
the indictment and within the applicable 
period of the statute of limitations, acts 
necessary to effectuate and carry out the 
aforesaid combination and conspiracy have 
been performed within the said district. 

Dated: May 12, 1958. 

A true bill: 

Vicror R. HANSEN, 
Assistant Attorney General. 
Bappra J. RASHID, 
Attorney, Department of Justice. 
CHESTER A. WEIDENBURNER, 
United States Attorney. 
By Joun D. Woorey, 
Assistant United States Attorney. 
James L. MINIcvus, 
WILLIAM H, CRABTREE, 
WILLIAM H. COPENHAVER, 
ROBERT M. KAUFMAN, 
Attorneys, Department of Justice. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C. August 3, 1958. 


MONOPOLY PRICE-FIXING RESTRAINT OF TRADE— 
COMPLAINT (7211) (ANTIBIOTICS) 


Six leading makers of wonder drugs were 
charged by the Federal Trade Commission 
yesterday with attempting to monopolize the 
Nation’s $330 million antibiotics industry 
and with fixing and maintaining arbitrary, 
artificial, noncompetitive and rigid prices 
for these lifesaving drugs. 

The Commission also charged that 1 of the 
6, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 11 Bartlett Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., made false and misleading 
statements to the United States Patent Office 
in order to obtain a patent on a tetracycline, 
a key drug among broad spectrum antibiotics. 
More than $100 million in sales of this drug 
last year made it the leader among anti- 
biotics, the complaint said, adding that 
Pfizer and the other 5 companies which it 
licensed to sell tetracycline accounted for 
100 percent of the drug's sales. 

Charged with conspiracy to fix and police 
prices of the so-called tetracyclines (which 
include Aureomycin and Terramycin), as 
well as to deny other drug manufacturers 
the opportunity to compete in their sale, 
were, in addition to Pfizer, the following: 

American Cyanamid Co., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. 

Bristol-Myers Co., 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Bristol Laboratories Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., 460 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 

The Upjohn Co., 301 Henrietta Street, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Joined with Pfizer on a charge of with- 
holding “material and probative” informa- 
tion from the U. S. Patent Office in connec- 
tion with the tetracycline patent (No. 
2,699,054) were the two Bristol firms and 
Cyanamid. These three as well as Olin 
Mathieson and Upjohn also were charged 
with soliciting and accepting from Pfizer 
licenses to make and sell tetracycline know- 
ing Pfizer had “submitted false, misleading 
and incorrect information” to the Patent 
Office in order to get its tetracycline patent. 

The complaint further charged that there 
was no real invention or novelty in the 
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claims for the tetracycline patent and that 
the claims “disclosed no patentable inven- 
tion in view of the prior state of the art” 
at the time the initial application for it was 
filed. Continuing, the complaint said the 
“alleged invention” was being used and sold 
in this country for more than a year prior 
to the application for the patent, and, fur- 
thermore, the subject of the patent was 
“obvious, at the time of the filing of the re- 
spective applications for the patent, to any- 
one having ordinary skill in the art.” 

After reciting the chronology of early li- 
censing arrangements among Pfizer, the 
Bristol firms, and Cyanamid for the latter’s 
1949 patent on Auremycin, the complaint 
relates that on January 11, 1955, Pfizer was 
granted Patent No. 2,699,054 on tetracycline. 
“Under prior arrangements” according to 
the complaint, Pfizer issued a license to 
Cyanamid to make and sell this newly 
patented antibiotic. and later, in March 1956, 
similar licenses were granted by Pfizer to 
the Bristol firms and to Olin Mathieson and 
Upjohn. 

These licensing arrangements, the com- 
plaint alleges, have had the ‘purpose and 
effect of unreasonably foreclosing and pre- 
venting competition in the production and 
sale of tetracycline and chlortetracycline.” 
The complaint also charges the firms with 
having established and maintained illegal 
resale price maintenance agreements. 

Preliminary to making its specific charges, 
the complaint discusses the importance of 
antibiotics made by the respondents, It 
points out that they are popularly known as 
“wonder drugs” because of their “rapid ac- 
tion, lifesaving qualities, and abilities to 
counteract effectively and cure a broad 
variety of illnesses and diseases.” 

Among the many diseases for which they 
are effective, the complajnt says, are pneu- 
monia, syphilis, typhoid fever, meningitis, 
tuberculosis, plague, and streptococcal sore 
throat. They also are effective in fore- 
stalling infections from surgery and in pre- 
venting recurrences of infection and disease 
as in the case of rheumatic fever. “Anti- 
biotics are, therefore, of vital and unique 
importance to the health and welfare of the 
general public,” the complaint states. 

The trade names of products made by the 
firms cited in the complaint include the fol- 
lowing: 

American Cyanamid: Aureomycin, Achro- 
mycin, Achromycin V, Achrostatin, and 
Achrocidin. 

Bristol-Myers: Polycycline and Tetrex. 

Pfizer: Tetracyn, Tetracyn V, Tetrabon, 
Tetrabon V, Tetracydin, Sigmamycin, Signe- 
mycin, Terramycin, Terrabon, and Terra- 
cortril. 

Olin Mathieson: Steclin, Mysteclin, Myste- 
clin V, and Sumycin. 

Upjohn: Panmycin, Panmycin Phosphate, 
Comycin, and Panalba. 

The companies are granted 30 days in 
which to file answer to the complaint. 

A hearing is scheduled October 1 in New 
York City before an FTC hearing examiner. 


THE RECORD OF THE 85TH 
CONGRESS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. VANIK], is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr, VANIK. Mr. Speaker, according 
to all present indications, it appears that 
the 85th Congress will be regarded as a 
Congress which vigorously responded to 
the urgencies of these times. 

One Washington correspondent, Doris 
Fleeson, in her syndicated column of 
July 21 stated: 

The 85th Congress is making a better- 
than-respectable record of governmental 
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housekeeping. * * * Congress has done 
this in spite of an indifferent President, an 
arrogant and parochial White House staff 
and a Cabinet whose Congressional contacts 
are coolly formal when they are not absent 
entirely. 


The New York Times of August 2 
editorially stated: 

The present session has enacted some sig- 
nificant legislation, * * * It has accom- 
plished a good deal. 


The fact of the matter is that with 
mounting executive disinterest or dis- 
inclination, the Congress rose to new 
concepts of responsibility in meeting the 
problems of the recession and the na- 
tional security with Middle East threats. 
A deep sense of purpose prevailed 
through every day of legislative business. 
Time was of the essence on many mat- 
ters, and Congressional debate was 
always concise. An unparalleled effi- 
ciency was achieved in the legislative 
process which did not violate a single 
democratic principle. The result is the 
enactment of an essential legislative 
program to guide our Nation in the days 
ahead. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS AND THE AMERICAN DILEMMA 


In the years after World War II, 
America developed a program of national 
security based upon a series of treaties 
and alliances designed to resist Russian 
threats. In 1947 the United States joined 
the principal nations of Latin America to 
provide for mutual assistance in the 
event of aggression. The most signifi- 
cant alliance was established in 1949 un- 
der the North Atlantic Treaty which 
mutually bound together the United 
States, Canada, the nations of Western 
Europe, Greece and Turkey. In Septem- 
ber 1951 under the terms of the Anzus 
Treaty, the United States joined Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand in mutual se- 
curity, while the Manila Treaty of Sep- 
tember 1954 established a mutual 
security organization including America, 
the United Kingdom, France, New Zea- 
land, Australia, Thailand, Pakistan and 
the Philippines in a program of common 
defense. Last month the United States 
pledged itself to “cooperate” in the 
mutual defense of the members of the 
Baghdad Pact including England, Tur- 
key, Pakistan, Iran and Iraq, which is not 
expected to remain. 

These mutual security obligations 
which spread throughout the world are 
in effect promises by the American peo- 
ple to defend and protect these nations 
from outside attack. These promises 
cost the American people over $3 
billion each year. Few people chal- 
lenge the wisdom of this program be- 
cause its collapse would precipitate 
nation after nation into the Soviet orbit. 
The program is necessary to prevent 
any more of the material or human re- 
sources of the world from falling under 
Soviet domination. 

One of the glaring failures of our 
mutual security program is its failure of 
association with democratic ideals in re- 
mote parts of the world. 

In South America, as well as the Mid- 
dle East, our alliances have come to be 
understood as the “props” of tyrannical 
and dictator governments. The military 
alliance is used to preserve the dictator 
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or the tyrant from the people who seek a 
greater measure of economic betterment 
and social responsibility from their lead- 
ers. In the Middle East we must not 
assume that the people can be domi- 
nated by the traditional ruling classes 
that have held sway there for centuries. 
The voiceless “little man” of the Middle 
East is gradually emerging as a political 
force. This emergence toward a greater 
part and place in the world is used by 
Nasser and by the Soviets, but it is not 
of their creation. 

Sound mutual security agreements 
would prescribe Am2rican support only 
so long as the member nations progress 
toward improving concepts of democ- 
racy. America can lead only so long as 
it deserves to lead, and this role can only 
be achieved if American mutual security 
brings with it the economic and social 
betterment identified with American 
concepts of democracy. 

TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT 


Our mutual security is also strongly 
tied in with our trade programs. The 
re-establishment of trade barriers must 
be resisted in America. We cannot en- 
courage exports by discouraging imports. 
America has a favorable foreign trade 
balance, selling over 25 billions of com- 
modities to foreign countries. Ohio ex- 
ports are over $1 billion annually, and it 
ranks second among the United States 
in sales to Japan, almost $100 million per 
year. World trade means 52,000 jobs in 
Ohio alone. The St. Lawrence Seaway 
will provide an even greater role for 
Cleveland and all of Ohio in the foreign 
trade possibilities ahead. 

In the years ahead the great struggle 
will be for world markets from which 
nations draw closer to or farther away 
from each other, America must engage 
vigorously in the competition even if 
extensive adjustments must be made for 
adversely affected domestic industries. 
Higher living standards in America must 
be offset by more efficient productivity 
and by the development of better prod- 
ucts. America is rapidly gaining world 
recognition as a producer of better con- 
sumer goods. It must preserve its rep- 
utation for skilled workmanship. 

To give meaning to mutual security 
this Congress extended the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act for 4 additional 
years. Reciprocal trade is the keystone 
of our mutual security policies. If our 
friends abroad cannot trade with us, they 
will be forced to trade with our enemies. 

DEFENSE REORGANIZATION 


In response to the President’s request, 
Congress provided a defense reorganiza- 
tion plan which should provide the Ex- 
ecutive with adequate powers to make 
America’s $40 billion defense structure 
more efficient and more responsive, 
The National Security Act was amended 
to clearly place the military departments 
under the direction, authority, and con- 
trol of the Secretary of Defense. In 
addition, the Secretary of Defense was 
given wide authority to transfer or abol- 
ish a major combatant function assigned 
by law to a military service subject to 
Congressional review, as well as to con- 
solidate and unify defense activities and 
to unify specific commands for combat 
missions, In order to place greater em- 
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phasis on research and engineering, a 
new office was created for the Director 
of Research and Engineering. 

The Defense Reorganization Act gives 
the President the vast authority he 
sought. The problem of making it work, 
however, remains an Executive obliga- 
tion from which there can be no retreat. 
The American people are paying top dol- 
lar for national defense and they have 
aright to demand the very best. 

One of the basic causes of defense 
waste stems from the massive effort of 
the administration to contract out serv- 
ices and functions formerly assumed by 
the military. Characteristic of this 
trend are Army contracts for custodial 
and food-vending services at military 
camps, the preparation and service of 
camp chow was always a military func- 
tion which had to travel with its food 
supplies. The effort to create good pri- 
vate business contracts proceeds from the 
sublime to the ridiculous—for example, 
the contract with the Rand Corp. under 
which the Rand Corp. is engaged in sub- 
stance to do deep thinking for the Air 
Force. The military officials at Joint 
Chiefs of Staff labor over strategic plans 
of offense or defense only to have them 
lifted by employees of the missile and 
aircraft weapons system manufacturers, 
amplified by graphic drawings, and sold 
back to the Government under fabulous 
terms. Such contracting in the na- 
tional-defense structure not only dupli- 
cates the military effort, but it deterio- 
rates military responsibility. At the 
Cape Canaveral Missile Testing Center, 
the entire test operation is handled by 
contract by Pan American World Air- 
ways. A military officer passing into the 
test area must be cleared not by an offi- 
cial of the United States Government— 
but by an employee of Pan American 
World Airways. In time of emergency I 
doubt that we can provide national se- 
curity by extensive reliance on contract. 

RECESSION RELIEF AND RECOVERY 


The 1958 recession was the No. 1 
problem confronting this session of 
Congress. The legislative machinery 
moved at top speed to accelerate the 
Federal-aid highway program and to 
pump more money into Federal aid road 
construction. Over $3% billion were 
pumped into this year’s spending with 
a like amount authorized for next year. 
In addition, the States were given a one- 
half of 1 percent bonus for regulating 
billboards along the 40,000-mile Inter- 
state Highway System. 

In one of the most rapid legislative 
actions in history the Congress in March 
passed an emergency housing measure 
authorizing almost $2 billion in 
housing loan funds designed to stimu- 
late construction of 200,000 houses and 
to provide 600,000 housing jobs along 
with related employment in all fields 
which contribute to the housing indus- 
try. The impact of this legislation is 
rewarding. Housing starts this June 
totaled 115,000 as against 103,000 for 
the same period last year—a 10-percent 
increase. 

In addition, Congress called for accel- 
erated civilian and military construction 
programs. Although most of these pro- 
grams occur in military bases in remote 
areas of America, the materials involved 
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in such construction are produced and 
fabricated in all parts of the nation. 

As Spring progressed, there were no 
visible signs that full industrial produc- 
tion would be soon resumed, Unemploy- 
ment reached a national total of 5.5 
million in addition to 2.2 million suffer- 
ing partial or reduced employment. Be- 
tween January and April 1958, 712,000 
workers had exhausted their unemploy- 
ment benefits. Action was imperative to 
provide the families of the unemployed 
with some basic means of support. Ur- 
ban relief offices were rapidly depleting 
welfare assistance funds. 

To help in this crisis Congress passed 
legislation to permit the several States 
to borrow necessary Federal funds to 
extend the payment of unemployment 
compensation benefits for a supple- 
mental amount equal to 50 percent of 
the amount authorized to be paid under 
the laws of each State. In Ohio, where 
unemployment benefits are payable for 
26 weeks, the period of extension would 
be for an additional 13 weeks. 

It is regrettable that the 20 millions 
of dollars paid into supplemental un- 
employment benefit funds in Ohio under 
contracts between employer and employ- 
ees were not paid out during the reces- 
sion crisis. Among the several States 
affected, Ohio stands alone in forcing 
the issue of the disbursement of these 
vitally needed funds to determination by 
three successive courts. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


In order to provide the 11,800,000 
Americans on social security with some 
slight increase to meet the rising costs of 
living, the House passed legislation to 
provide an across-the-board increase in 
social security benefits by 7 percent. 
Minimum individual payments would be 
increased from $30 to $33 per month, 
while maximum husband and wife bene- 
fits would be raised from $200 to $214. 
This increase represents a modest effort 
to bring social security benefits more 
reasonably in line with the skyrocketing 
cost of living. 

In every community in America the 
distribution of social security benefits is 
making a substantial contribution to the 
business economy. In Cuyahoga County 
each year $80,564,340 social security dol- 
lars are spent by 107,418 persons to buy 
food, housing, utility services and com- 
modities of every type. These benefits 
constitute a substantial and steady 
volume of consumer spending which in 
turn provides employment for the 
farmer, the industrial worker, and serv- 
ice personnel. 

It is regrettable that some provisions 
are not included to assist senior citizens 
on social security in the mounting cost of 
medical care. This problem must be di- 
rectly met in the next Congress. 

It is equally regrettable that this Con- 
gress could not consider a reduction in 
the retirement age. Every worker in- 
duced to retirement creates a job oppor- 
tunity for another worker. The addi- 
tion of 5 million workers to retirement 
either by reduction in the retirement age 
or by inducement provided in higher 
benefits could absorb the currently un- 
employed. The social-security program 
could be effectively adopted to assist in 
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bringing about the full employment con- 
dition which the nation desires. 
EDUCATION—SCHOLARSHIP AND LOANS 


In January 1955 and before the sput- 
nik era, I was one of the first Members 
of Congress to introduce legislation pro- 
viding for scholarship loans to deserving 
students seeking higher education. I 
deemed this legislation highly important 
to the great number of highly talented 
young people of my District who failed 
to commence or complete college edu- 
cation because of the mounting costs 
involved. In failing to provide these de- 
serving young people with the opportu- 
nities for education, we are probably 
committing our most serious waste of hu- 
man resources. Education is expensive 
and in spite of our rising standard of liv- 
ing, it is increasingly difficult for the 
family of limited means to provide de- 
serving members with a first-rate higher 
education. 

The obvious scientific achievement of 
the Soviets in the launching of satellites 
and in development of intercontinental 
ballistic missiles was a shock if America 
was to continue its leadership in world 
security and betterment. World War II 
and the Korean war disclosed educa- 
tional inadequacy for modern military 
service, and the national security was 
threatened by the scientific competition 
of potential enemies. 

This legislation will be the most sub- 
stantial Federal contribution to educa- 
tion since 1862. It is designed to en- 
courage capable young people to con- 
tinue their educational progress because 
the nation cannot afford to waste the 
abilities of an estimated 200,000 able 
students who drop out of school each 
year before college. 

The measure would provide $295 mil- 
lion over a 4-year period for student 
loans up to $1,000 per year with interest 
at the rate of 3 percent. Forty million 
dollars is being appropriated for fiscal 
year 1959. 

Estimated cost of entire program in- 
cluding grants to States for loans to non- 
profit private schools, grants for gradu- 
ate fellowships and language training, 
testing, guidance, and counseling serv- 
ices, supervisory services, and for area 
educational programs will total $887 mil- 
lion over the next 4 years. 

This educational program is the sound- 
est legislative approach to our needs in 
education. It is an urgent program 
which merits the support of every Amer- 
ican. The educated citizen is better 
qualified to serve his family, his com- 
munity, and his Nation. The program is, 
in effect, self-liquidating, since the more 
highly trained citizen becomes the better 
wage-earner and consequently the better 
taxpayer. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

Early this session I introduced much- 
needed legislation to implement the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957. Additional 
legal powers and remedies were ob- 
viously required to guarantee the equal 
protection of the laws to every Ameri- 
can. On June 26 I testified before the 
House Judiciary Committee in support 
of this legislation. 

In the great civil rights debate of 1957 
I predicted that the Federal judges, ap- 
pointed from southern communities, 
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would reflect the feelings of the South. 
This prediction was proven by the slow 
pace of integration provided by judicial 
decree in the Little Rock and Prince Ed- 
ward, Virginia, cases. In the latter case 
the court arbitrarily determined 7 years 
as a proper compliance of the “with all 
deliberate speed” decree of the United 
States Supreme Court. 
CLEVELAND DEFENSE PRODUCTION 


On August 7 I joined with my Con- 
gressional colleagues of the Cleveland 
area in a high-level Pentagon confer- 
ence to determine what steps could be 
taken to increase defense orders includ- 
ing missile work for the Cleveland area. 
The large prime missile system contracts 
were shifting to the west coast plants. 
In addition, Cleveland was lagging in 
missile component development and pro- 
duction. 

As a result of this conference, plans 
are now being made to determine 
whether additional Cleveland companies 
can qualify as prime contractors in the 
development of major missile systems. 
In addition, efforts will be made to deter- 
mine the further capability of Cleveland 
industry for missile component produc- 
tion. Defense contracts are vital in the 
Cleveland area to take up the unemploy- 
ment slack which periodically occurs by 
reason of automobile production cut- 
backs. 

SPACE AGE CHALLENGE 

Last autumn’s spectacular display of 
Soviet achievement in space research 
had a stirring effect upon every Ameri- 
can. The propulsion of the sputniks 
into space indicated research and de- 
velopment far more advanced than our 
own. 

In November I visited the Redstone 
Arsenal in Alabama and the Cape Ca- 
navera’ Missile Testing Center where I 
saw one of the first tests of the Army 
Jupiter missile which proved to be our 
first indication of missile progress. From 
all indications our own scientists were 
operating at top speed to bring America 
to the missile forefront. Our nation 
fell behind in missile development only 
because it sought to simultaneously 
maintain full development of manned 
aircraft jet defense to prepare for pres- 
ent war contingencies as well as future 
hazards. The prospects are bright for 
American research and development to 
soon overtake the Soviet challenge on a 
large scale. 

While space research was first moti- 
vated by military considerations, atten- 
tion was soon wisely directed to the 
peaceful uses of space achievement. Ac- 
cordingly, Congress established a Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Agency to 
carry out an imaginative and well-con- 
ceived space program. The purposes of 
this agency will be first, to increase 
human knowledge of space; second, to 
perfect safety, design, and efficiency of 
aircraft; and, third, to develop vehicles, 
manned as well as unmanned, for peace- 
ful space exploration. 

This new agency will absorb the func- 
tions of the present National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics which oper- 
ates the Lewis Flight Propulsion Labo- 
ratory at Cleveland. The administrator 
of this space and aeronautics program 
will operate in close liaison with defense 
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activities and work with a nine-man ad- 
visory council, including the President, 
whose decision will be final in any civil- 
ian-military dispute with respect to the 
direction and supervision of specified 
types of space undertakings, 

This new program will provide firm 
civilian control over such undertakings. 
The law specifically provides that the 
Defense Department will be the au- 
thority of “all activities peculiar to or 
primarily associated with the develop- 
ment of weapons systems, military 
operations, or defense of the United 
States.” If this new Space Agency acts 
with expected vision and vigor, our 
country should be able to hold its own 
in space—the new frontier. 

TAXES AND THE PUBLIC DEBT 


The Russian sputnik and the 1958 re- 
cession combined to plunge the Federal 
Government deeper into deficit spending. 
In February of this year Congress raised 
the debt limit $5 billion to $280 billions. 
Anti-recession measures increased the 
national debt limit to $288 billion, and 
the end is not yet in sight. Thus the 
national debt will soon become $1,670 
for every man, woman and child in 
the United States. 

One fact easily overlooked is that 
while national indebtedness has been in- 
creasing, so has the base upon which 
that debt must rest. The nation as a 
physical asset has increased in value. 
The population has correspondingly in- 
creased. Except for 1958, the per capita 
national debt has decreased each year 
since 1945. 

Obviously, with these rising govern- 
mental expenses there is little hope of 
personal income tax reduction in the 
immediate future. Such reductions 
would result in even greater deficits. 
Fiscal prudence calls for greater ef- 
ficiency in defense spending and in all 
government operations. 

The only breaks in the tax line this 
year occurred in the repeal of the ex- 
cise tax on freight—3 percent on 
rail and truck freight and 4 percent 
on oil pipeline transmissions. While 
the ostensible purpose of this legislation 
was to strengthen and improve the 
plight of the railroads, the extension of 
the tax cuts to trucklines and oil pipe- 
lines gave the railroads no advantage 
over other forms of transportation com- 
petition. There is also no evidence that 
this tax cut was in any respect passed 
on to the consumer. The tax cut re- 
sulted in less Federal revenues with no 
consumer benefits or increase in em- 
ployment. : 

While the excise taxes are a consumer 
burden, they nevertheless constitute a 
tremendous source of essential Federal 
revenue. The transportation tax, par- 
ticularly on airline fares, should be re- 
tained, because it constitutes only a par- 
tial contribution toward the tremendous 
Federal outlay on air-transportation de- 
velopment and control. 

The same principle applies to the gaso- 
line taxes. The good highways we have 
and those under construction are the re- 
sult of a sound gasoline-tax program, 
which taxes the use of the highway sys- 
tem. If all excise taxes were removed 
from gasoline, it would only be a short 
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time before fuel prices would rise to com- 
pletely absorb any consumer benefits in 
tax reduction. In these two fields of ex- 
cise taxation and perhaps in several other 
areas the consumer benefited by taxes 
which are used to build an essential high- 
way or airway system. 
AIRLINE SAFETY 


The series of aircraft accidents in late 
1957 and in early 1958 involving both 
civilian and military aircraft pointed up 
the shrinking availability of airspace safe 
for commercial travel. As a result, Con- 
gress established a Federal Aviation 
Agency under a civilian administration 
charged with the advancement and pro- 
motion of civil aeronautics including 
safety regulations and the management 
of national airspace, including the re- 
sponsibility for prescribing air traffic 
rules and for the development of air- 
navigation facilities. With the trend to- 
ward faster and more extensive air travel, 
an airway traffic policeman became an 
absolute necessity. 

SMALL BUSINESS 


This Congress gave delayed, inade- 
quate, but perhaps unprecedented at- 
tention to the sustenance of small busi- 
ness. One benefit occurred in the Small 
Business Tax Revision Act, which in- 
creased first-year depreciation allow- 
ances for small business, in addition to 
providing a 3-year net operating loss 
carryback. In addition, this legislation 
provides for installment payments of es- 
tate tax on family-held small enterprises 
to eliminate forced sales of small busi- 
ness to pay taxes due upon the death of 
one of the partners in a business. 

The other small business aid was 
brought to the House through my Bank- 
ing Committee to permit the establish- 
ment of federally chartered small-busi- 
ness investment companies designed to 
produce investment capital for deserving 
small-business enterprise. 

IMMIGRATION 


Legislation to liberalize the immigra- 
tion laws and to eliminate the discrim- 
inatory national-origins concept has long 
been necessary. America must perpetu- 
ate its traditional position as a place of 
refuge for the oppressed and as a citadel 
of hope and freedom. Arbitrary and dis- 
criminatory bars to immigration cannot 
achieve this. 

The current session of Congress adopt- 
ed legislation permitting the unification 
of families and giving permanent status 
to the 31,738 Hungarian refugees who 
entered America after the Budapest up- 
rising. 5 

VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 

This session of Congress produced lit- 
tle for the veteran. In the first session, 
and effective October 1957, service-con- 
nected compensation for veterans with 
total disability awards was increased 24 
percent, from $181 to $225. Veterans, not 
totally disabled, with dependents re- 
ceived an additional 10 percent increase. 

-The second session of Congress ex- 
tended the GI loan bill for 2 years from 
July 25, 1958, but the interest rates were 
increased to 434 percent. Contrary to 
the proponents of the measure, the in- 
crease in the interest rate had no notice- 
able effect on the almost complete un- 
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availability of GI loans in the Cleveland 
area. In the housing-short Cleveland 
area and because of local banking prac- 
tices refusing GI lending, GI’s are com- 
pelled to borrow housing money at high- 
er interest, higher down payment terms. 
These banking policies in the Cleveland 
area have retarded and discouraged the 
development of adequate lowcost indi- 
vidual housing. Over 600,000 Greater 
Cleveland veterans have never been able 
to take advantage of home ownership 
under the GI bill. 
MISCELLANEOUS CONGRESSIONAL PROBLEMS 


In addition to work on the floor of 
Congress and in committee, there were 
many activities in which I became in- 
volved. In June, I testified before the 
House Judiciary Committee in support 
of civil rights legislation. Subsequently, 
I testified before the Ways and Means 
Committee in support of legislation to 
increase social-security benefits and to 
provide some type of medical and health 
plan for senior citizens in dire need of 
such service. 

On June 3, in a speech before the 
House of Representatives, I criticized the 
controlled price of orange juice which 
had increased in retail price from 194 
percent to 267 percent within the past 
year. On July 23, 1958, I appeared be- 
fore the Consumers Study Subcommittee 
on Agriculture of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I pointed out that the un- 
precedented rise in the consumer’s retail 
price of orange juice was not justified 
by the previous winter’s cold damage or 
by any shortage of supply. I argued that 
four or five of the larger processors of 
orange juice had complete control of the 
market on the Florida scene and were 
taking advantage of their control by fix- 
ing arbitrary and unreasonably high 
prices for this essential food. 

On July 29, I became involved in a 
heated discussion before the Senate Pub- 
lic Works Committee on their opposi- 
tion to the “Chicago water steal” bill, 
sponsored by the solid Illinois delegation 
to Congress to authorize Chicago to in- 
crease its withdrawal of water from 
Lake Michigan for the purpose of flush- 
ing its industrial waste down the Chi- 
cago drainage canal. 

It was my argument that water should 
be withdrawn from the Great Lakes 
basins for life rather than for waste and 
that Chicago should be made to mod- 
ernize its sewage disposal facilities on 
which it spends less per capita than 
most cities in the Great Lakes areas. 
With the development of the Ohio, Indi- 
ana, and Illinois turnpikes, I predicted a 
continuous span of urban life which 
would desperately need all of the avail- 
able waters of the Great Lakes for sus- 
taining industry and community life. 

I further argued against the economic 
waste involved in spending hundreds of 
millions of dollars to dredge river chan- 
nels of the Great Lakes port cities in- 
cluding Cleveland along with the con- 
necting channels of the Great Lakes 
which was being wasted by the steady 
decreasing of lake levels because of the 
Chicago drainage system. 

On June 18, I vigorously opposed H. R. 
3, before the Rules Committee and on 
the floor of Congress, because I feared 
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that it would jeopardize consumer pro- 
tections under the Natural Gas Act. 
Few Clevelanders can appreciate the full 
benefit of low gas prices in Cleveland. 
In Washington natural gas costs 2 to 
3. times as much. In these efforts it 
was my endeavor to fight for consumer 
protection through Congressional action. 

After the close of this session of Con- 
gress and until January, I shall be avail- 
able daily at my Cleveland office at 506 
Federal Building on Cleveland’s public 
square. The telephone number is 
CHerry 1-7900. My staff and I will make 
every effort to carefully consider any 
problem or question which is submitted 
by any resident of the 21st Congressional 
District. I will personally endeavor to 
see every person who calls. This is difi- 
cult work, but it is the essence of democ- 
racy, and it is one of the functions of the 
Congressman to translate and interpret 
the tremendous affairs of the Federal 
Government in the most courteous and 
understanding way to every citizen. It 
is from the citizen that all power and 
responsibility in Government flows. 

It is also my plan to schedule several 
public meetings in various parts of the 
Congressional District to personally dis- 
cuss legislative matters with as many 
constituents as possible. In addition, it 
is my hope to visit as many families as I 
possibly can to determine the family im- 
pact of federal legislation. If it is my 
destiny to continue to legislate, it is my 
obligation to know my community, to 
learn its problems, and to be dedicated to 
their solution, compatible with the na- 
tional interest. Some of the best ideas 
in my legislative activity were supplied 
by persons who did not suspect they were 
stimulating a force in legislative life. It 
is of these ideas that laws are made. 


LATIN-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, on Tuesday, the 29th of July, the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. PORTER], 
made a statement on the floor purport- 
ing to answer my criticisms of his soli- 
tary diplomatic campaign in Latin 
America. 

A considerable portion of the gentle- 
man’s reply was devoted to berating me 
for my failure to engage in a personal 
exchange, although he expresses ap- 
preciation for my interest in the subject 
matter. I thank the gentleman for wel- 
coming my discussion of the Latin prob- 
lem, but I must, of necessity, decline his 
offer to spend additional time in per- 
sonal debate. The gentleman is for- 
tunate indeed in apparently having a 
very indulgent constituency which does 
not begrudge him the vast amount of 
time he seems to have for Latin diplo- 
macy in Congress and on extended trips 
to Latin America. I find that serving 
the needs and wants of the people of my 
District in Tennessee is a demanding 
task which leaves me little or no time 
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to devote to the challenging but time- 
consuming difficulties of hemispheric re- 
lations. I envy the type of district the 
gentleman represents, which is so lack- 
ing in problems besetting most areas of 
the country, it can permit its elected 
Representative to be an ambassador to 
several foreign countries, as well as a 
Member of Congress. If the day ever 
comes that my electorate can spare me 
a little more time, I will be glad to de- 
bate with the gentleman in a more per- 
sonal fashion. 

Lacking the gentleman’s freedom, 
however, I am compelled to pursue our 
interesting discourse on an impersonal 
but a time-saving basis. 

FRIENDLY ALLIANCE WITH THE DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 

Near the outset, the gentleman di- 
verts attention from the specifics of my 
remarks by criticizing me for not prais- 
ing the Dominican Republic. I have re- 
read my remarks and fail to understand 
how my alleged lack of attention to this 
country has any bearing on the sub- 
stance of my statement. Furthermore, 
I am intrigued and slightly bemused by 
the gentleman’s single-minded concern 
with the Dominican Republic. With all 
of the pressing problems the United 
States is presently facing, and in face 
of our need to consolidate the Western 
position as a prerequisite to confronting 
the Communists in the field or at the 
conference table, the gentleman persists 
in his campaign against this small, 
allied nation. Of all the nations in the 
world, Communist and non-Communist, 
why does the gentleman single out the 
Dominican Republic as an outlet for his 
personal international politics? The 
incongruity of his position is best illus- 
trated by his avowed intention to have 
the Government of the Dominican Re- 
public, an ally and a neighbor, over- 
thrown, while at the same time urging 
trading with the Government of Red 
China with whom the United States 
fought a bloody war, which government 
has persecuted and continues to perse- 
cute American citizens, and which is try- 
ing to bully its way into the United 
Nations virtually by threat of arms. 

I will specifically state to the gentle- 
man that I have not changed my mind 
about the Dominican Republic, and I 
will furthermore assert that the gentle- 
man has misled both the Congress and 
the American people as to the nature and 
character of this little Caribbean coun- 
try. If the gentleman will pause for a 
moment in the midst of his vituperative 
campaign against the Dominican Re- 
public and examine its credentials, he 
might be persuaded to alter his highly 
unorthodox course. Admiration for the 
Dominican Republic, its standards, and 
its accomplishments is not confined to 
this speaker; nor is it based on imagina- 
tion. The Dominican Republic has long 
enjoyed the friendship and respect of 
intelligent and understanding Americans 
in Congress, in Government, and in pri- 
vate life. The gentleman has expressed 
a desire that more of our colleagues take 
an interest in his hemispheric diplo- 
macies. If the gentleman were more 
constructive and less interested in fo- 
menting revolution against established 
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allies and long-standing friends, he 
might find more sympathetic attention 
by his colleagues. Perhaps the readiest 
explanation for the lack of interest dis- 
played toward the gentleman is the fact 
that there is little or no agreement 
among his colleagues with the gentle- 
man’s policy of advocating rebellion in 
friendly Latin American countries. 

CONGRESSIONAL SUPPORT FOR THE DOMINICAN 

REPUBLIC 


I have been privileged to serve in Con- 
gress for some few years and I have seen 
the amazing development of under- 
standing and affection between the 
countries of this hemisphere. The pres- 
ent state of good relations was brought 
about by a marked lack of partisanship 
at home, and finds its strength from the 
solid foundations built by the late and 
distinguished Cordell Hull. The gentle- 
man seems to believe that our policy of 
nonintervention is a creature of the 
present administration and were it not 
for the President and the Secretary of 
State, the way would be cleared for an 
uninhibited campaign against the Do- 
minican Republic and certain other 
countries of Latin America of which the 
gentleman does not approve. If the 
gentleman were to examine the records 
of Congress preceding his attendance 
here, and were to acquaint himself in a 
personal way with the Dominican Re- 
public, he might reach a different con- 
clusion. To cite but one example of a 
contrary attitude, I refer the gentleman 
to a statement made by our distin- 
guished majority leader on June 13, 
1955, which appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. The majority lcader is 
a man of great perception and vast ex- 
perience whose confidence is not easily 
earned. I include at this point in my 
remarks, the distinguished majority 
leader’s introductory statement and ar- 
ticle which he inserted in the RECORD: 

Mr. McCormack. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, I would like to include an article 
which is featured in the summer edition of 
the Washington magazine World Affairs. 
This piece, entitled “The Dominican Repub- 
lic: Twenty-five Years of Peace and Pros- 
perity,” was requested by a unanimous vote 
of the editors of World Affairs from the 
author, who is my personal friend, the Rev- 
erend Dr. Father Joseph F. Thorning, hon- 
orary professor in the University of Santo 
Domingo and in the Catholic University of 
Chile, a pontifical institution. The article 
relates the facts about the outstanding 
progress of the Dominican Republic, a na- 
tion that gave the United States 100 percent 
cooperation throughout World War II. 
Moreover, I am glad to add that the leader 
of the Dominican Republic, Generalissimo 
Rafael Leonidas Trujillo, LL. D., is one of 
the most loyal friends our country has in 
the present crisis of history. 

The article follows: 

“THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
OF PEACE AND PROSPERITY 
“(By Dr. Joseph T. Thorning, honorary fel- 
low of the Historical and Geographic Insti- 
tute of Brazil.) 

“In 1930, while an economic blizzard was 
sweeping over the globe, a tropical hurricane 
ravished “the land Christopher Columbus 
most loved.” Every modern building in 
Santo Domingo (now Ciudad Trujillo) was 
ruined. Desolation and something like de- 
spair oppressed the populace. A country 
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which had been the nursing grounds of 
Christian culture in the New World seemed 
on the verge of becoming a pest hole of dis- 
ease, ignorance, and starvation. This was 
the tragic fate which faced a nation on 
whose soil European man first offered litur- 
gical worship to God in 1498, where the first 
government, the first school, the first uni- 
versity, the first cathedral, and the first 
hospital in the Western Hemisphere had 
been established. Today a traveler ap- 
proaching Ciudad Trujillo from the sea can 
see a gleaming white capital that combines 
the beauty of contemporaneous architecture 
and landscaping with the charm and his- 
toric interest of massive Spanish structures 
erected in the epoch of Bartholomew Co- 
lumbus, brother of the famous explorer. In 
1955 one finds no trace of the disastrous 
hurricane or of the financial panic of the 
early thirties. 

“Since facts are more impressive than 
opinions, it may be recorded that the current 
national budget of the Dominican Republic 
amounts to more than $108 million. The 
figures stood at $7 million in 1930, after a 
drop from a total of $15 million in pre- 
depression years. Commenting on this con- 
trast, one of our most responsible United 
States Treasury officials remarked to me: 
‘The most gratifying feature of the Domin- 
ican Republic’s annual budget is that ex- 
penditures do not outrun income; the coun- 
try and the people are paying for every 
improvement and the standard of living is 
rising without inflation such as has occurred 
in Argentina, Chile, and Brazil.’ As a result, 
the Dominican peso is exchangeable for $1 
everywhere. Banking authorities know that 
the Republic has neither domestic nor foreign 
debts. This happy situation exists in 1955 
because the Dominicans are producers as well 
as consumers. Exports, largely of sugar, cof- 
fee, cacao, tobacco, rice, bananas, and min- 
erals, aggregate $119 million, the highest in 
the country’s history. Imports, which help 
to maintain prosperity in the United States, 
total $82 million. Within the last 5 years, 
iron, salt, and gypsum mines have been de- 
veloped side by side with marble quarries. 
In January of this year rich veins of nickel 
and copper were discovered. One of these 
lodes runs for a distance of 140 miles. This 
is mentioned in order to show that initiative 
and resourcefulness are master keys to the 
Republic’s progress. 

“Inspiring and supporting these economic 
advances have been the elementary schools, 
colegios, and technical institutes which dot 
that two-thirds of the island once known as 
‘Hispaniola,’ whereas there were only 50,739 
pupils in such institutions in 1930, the 
number has soared to almost one-quarter of 
a million in 1955. This is a good percentage 
in a population that hardly exceeds 2 mil- 
lion. Moreover, plant and equipment for 
educational purposes are on a par with the 
first-class installations which mark the new 
University City on the outskirts of Ciudad 
Trujillo. Here, amid beautiful gardens and 
attractive laboratories, 3,000 university stu- 
dents seek instruction from a faculty of 
about 300. Three hundred, approximately, 
was the number of students, most of them 
hungry and apathetic, in 1930. Although 
the University City does not boast the 
monumental structures which have been 
constructed for the National University of 
Mexico and the Central University of Cara- 
cas, it may confidently be reported, on the 
basis of firsthand observation, that the pro- 
fessors and students in the University of 
Santo Domingo, founded in 1538, are as 
conscientious and curious as any of their 
counterparts in the American Republics, in- 
cluding those in the United States. 

“Women students have made a notably 
good record in the University of Santo Do- 
mingo. They are enrolled in all the profes- 
sional schools. Many of the women medical 
doctors, lawyers, pharmacists, engineers, and 
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architects in the Republic gained their 
entire education in their own country. 

“The international character of the insti- 
tution is manifested by the fact that many 
European professors are on the faculty, 
while students are attracted from almost all 
the countries of the Caribbean, including 
the Puerto Rican Commonwealth. After an 
attendance of 1 year, students can win 
scholarships for outstanding grades and 
ability. The present rector of the univer- 
sity, Dr. Pedro Sanchez Troncoso, enjoys an 
international reputation as an educator. 

“University leadership has accomplished a 
good deal in developing popular interest in 
music, painting, folklore, dancing, and na- 
tional literature. A palace of fine arts is 
being built at a cost of $3,500,000. In 
Ciudad Trujillo, the national symphony 
orchestra has been established for many 
years and plays regularly during the winter 
season. Dominican music of quality is 
found in the orchestra’s wide repertoire. 

“Sound education, intensified annually 
since 1930, has produced a well-rounded na- 
tional program of social welfare. Funda- 
mental in this effort has been the con- 
struction of low-cost homes for farm and 
city workers. When I visited several of these 
housing projects 1 year ago, I found that 
§-room homes were equipped with elec- 
tricity, potable water, and modern sanita- 
tion. By paying monthly rents of $14 to 
$24 for 10 years the workers acquire owner- 
ship of these homes. Incidentally, the fact 
that water is drinkable throughout the Do- 
minican Republic may best be appreciated in 
connection with the fact that great Latin 
American capitals, such as Habana and 
Mexico City, continue to struggle with this 
problem. 

“The Republic’s social security system em- 
braces old-age pensions, unemployment in- 
surance, health insurance, charitable aid for 
orphans, mobile medical clinics, an enlight- 
ened workers’ retirement plan (at the age of 
60) and one of the largest maternity hos- 
pitals in the world. A prominent New York 
physician, Dr. Robert Wallis, who visited 
Dominican hospitals in 1952, described his 
impression ín the following words: “The 
workers’ hospital, the Cancer Institute, and 
the Childrens’ Tuberculosis Sanitarium have 
the finest equipment available anywhere 
with highly competent personnel.” 

“Inasmuch as 80 percent of the Domini- 
can population works on farms, it is clear 
that vastly increased production has been 
the result of intelligent agricultural reform. 
Featured in this program have been irriga- 
tion canals, experimental stations for crops 
and livestock, land distribution and coopera- 
tive farm colonies. Diversification of agri- 
culture has helped to stabilize the entire 
economy of the nation. 

“Today, there are 63 irrigation canals in 
comparison to the one and only ditch of 
this type in 1930. The total acreage now 
watered amounts to 234,230 whereas 25 years 
ago the total was 7,542. This explains 1955's 
profitable rice cultivation, an industry that 
did not exist in 1930. 

“Land reclamation led to an equitable dis- 
tribution of soil resources. Farmers who pre- 
viously had holdings of 1 or 2 acres were 
encouraged to try new seeds and given loans 
to buy new farm machinery. Government 
agents helped these farm families to clear 
adjacent land and to feed this land with 
water from the irrigation projects. Conse- 
quently, many workers have expanded their 
holdings to 10 or 20 acres. Loans for this 
purpose continue to be negotiated through 
the Agricultural and Industrial Credit Bank. 
It is estimated that more than 100,000 farm- 
ers benefited from this program. The total 
land distribution in 17 years amounted to 
526,956 acres. Plentiful supplies of fresh 
fruit and vegetables have been a factor in 
the Republic’s health. 
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“Farm colonies have shown a measura- 
ble increase. In 1930 there existed 1 such 
colony, with 909 farmers cultivating 3,220 
acres. Now there are 50 farm colonies, with 
13,312 persons working 130,541 acres. These 
colonies produce thousands of cattle, pigs, 
goats, sheep, mules, horses, and an abun- 
dance of poultry. United States made trac- 
tors, harvesters, mowers, driers, huskers, and 
milking machines are used on Dominican 
farms. Today, the cultivated area of the 
Dominican Republic exceeds 20 percent 
whereas the average for the rest of Latin 
America is a mere 3 percent, according to 
a 1948 survey by the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations (FAO). 

“Although Dominican industries are on a 
much more modest scale than those in the 
United States, they have two interesting fea- 
tures: (1) They utilize domestic raw ma- 
terials in production for the home market; 
(2) they utilized imported raw materials or 
semifinished goods primarily for export. 
This reflects the national concern to live 
within one’s means. 

“At this point, it is fair to ask: ‘Granting 
that the citizens of the Dominican Republic 
are self-respecting, industrious, and patriotic, 
how were they able to accomplish so much 
in a period of 25 years?’ The answer may be 
given in the words of an American essayist, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson: ‘Most great institu- 
tions are but the lengthened shadow of one 
man.’ That leader was, and is, Generalis- 
simo Rafael Leonidas Trujillo, who was 
inaugurated 2 weeks before the devastating 
hurricane of 1930. Wise enough to avail 
himself of the best talents of the Republic 
and an indefatigable worker himself, he saw 
his country’s problems and possibilities and 
found proper programs for most of them. 
During the past 25 years, he had more than 
his share of enemies and detractors. It is an 
indication of his achievements that more 
and more is being heard about his success, 
while the voices of his critics are fading into 
silence. As the Ambassador of the United 
States, the Honorable William L. Pheiffer, 
remarked to me on one of my visits to the 
Dominican Republic, ‘Generalissimo Trujillo 
is an authentic genius who thinks and labors, 
primarily, in terms of the best interests of 
his people. This leader was needed for the 
stage of development we find in the Carib- 
bean and all Americans can be grateful that 
he is a loyal friend of the United States.’ 

“These words of the Ambassador could 
well be inscribed on the United States 
pavilion which will grace the international 
exhibition and fair in Ciudad Trujillo which 
is due to open on December 20, 1955.” 


Mr. Reece of Tennessee. I direct the 
gentleman's attention particularly to the 
cogent remarks of Father Thorning 
which the distinguished majority leader 
put into the Recorp. The story of the 
development of the Dominican Republic, 
from a ravished land to a prosperous, 
stable bulwark against communism, is 
one of the truly amazing facts of 20th 
century life in the Americas. Few, if 
any, countries in Latin America have a 
higher standard of living, a more literate 
poulation, more advanced programs of 
social welfare, more modern hospitals, 
schools, more stable economy, more 
developed cultural lives or a more ad- 
vanced stage of industrial mechaniza- 
tion than the Dominican Republic. 
Most observers of this Dominican 
phenomena conclude that the only ex- 
planation for this very amazing transi- 
tion from poverty to prosperity, and 
chaos to stability, lies in the policies and 
programs of the very government which 
the gentleman from Oregon would have 
overthrown by force. In addition to 
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Generalissimo Trujillo and President 
Hector Trujillo, the Dominican Govern- 
ment is blessed with many men of vision 
and administrative ability, not the least 
of which is the distinguished diplomat 
Ambassador Manuel A. de Moya. 

If the gentleman were truly interested 
in becoming well informed on the sub- 
ject of the Dominican Republic, he 
might inquire of the numerous Ameri- 
can industries which have found the 
Dominican Republic and its government 
friends and allies in ventures, which 
have been of mutual benefit to the 
United States as well as the Dominican 
people. Typical of the many American 
concerns profitably and eagerly doing 
business in the Dominican Republic are 
Pan American Airways, Westinghouse 
and Alcoa. 


PROGRESS IN THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The reasons are legion for these Amer- 
ican concerns investing their moneys 
and energies in industrial undertakings 
in the Dominican Republic. I have re- 
ferred previously to the social, medical, 
economic and educational well-being of 
this little country. I would substantiate 
my remarks, both for the purposes of ac- 
curacy and to inform the gentleman and 
others who may be interested, by citing 
numerous objective studies which bear 
out in great detail my observations on 
the overall progress and welfare of this 
remarkable little country. The follow- 
ing excerpts from authoritative sources 
are irrefutable evidence of the validity 
of my comments: 


[From the Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, 
International Economic Survey No. 120, 
March 1958] 


The heaviest concentrations of capital and 
manpower are in the group of industries 
processing the export crops, particularly 
sugar. New industries, however, have been 
established in a steady stream, and the rela- 
tive share of the processing industries has 
slowly fallen. Moreover, a number of newer 
industries, such as the Rio Haina shipbuild- 
ing and repair facilities, give promise of fur- 
ther diversifying and expanding the econ- 
omy’s exchange-earning capacity. Mineral 
production, particularly iron ore and bauxite, 
has also been expanded, while the recent dis- 
covery of oil holds out the hope of further 
progress. In all, the economy today is much 
more solidly based to withstand adverse de- 
velopments in the world markets for its agri- 
cultural exports than it was three decades 


ago. 

One of the basic policies of the govern- 
ment throughout the era of Trujillo has 
been to expand and diversify the manufac- 
turing sector, as a means to lessen the one- 
sided dependence of the economy on sugar. 
Both foreign and domestic investors and 
entrepreneurs have been encouraged to en- 
ter this field. From the evidence available 
it can be seen that the policy has met with 
@ great deal of success. Between 1936 and 
1956, for example, the number of manu- 
facturing enterprises operating in the coun- 
try rose from 1,076 to 3,002 units. At the 
same time, the capital invested in these 
units rose from $62.3 million to $216.8 mil- 
lion, employment from 20,301 to 75,974, sal- 
aries and wages from $4.5 million to $32.3 
million and sales from $16.3 million to $173.2 
million. 

Since the early thirties, the budgets have 
been prepared in a sound and conserva- 
tive manner * * * and usually close the 
year with a surplus. In the 21-year period 
1936-56, for example, the actual accounts 
of the government showed surpluses aggre- 
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gating $34.2 million in 14 of these years, 
and deficits totaling $11.2 million in only 
7 years. The resulting net surplus of $23 
million was utilized, among other objec- 
tives, to repay the public debt and to fi- 
nance basic economic improvement. Such 
expenditures were in addition to those pro- 
vided for these purposes in the ordinary 
budget expenditures of the government. 

Public works, such as housing, highways, 
port improvements, hospitals and schools 
traditionally receive the lion’s share of ex- 
penditures. In line with this feature of the 
economy's public finances, the government 
launched a $112 million, 4-year program of 
public works in May 1956. 

The Republic is now in the enviable po- 
sition of having no debt publicly outstand- 
ing. 

The Republic is a member of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and a subscriber 
to the capital of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. It is also 
a member of the International Finance 
Corporation. Its quota in the fund has 
been doubled to $10 million. Of this 
amount, $2.5 million was paid in gold and 
the remainder in local currency. The Re- 
public’s subscription to the capital of the 
bank has also been doubled to $4 million, 
of which $800,000 was paid in with the re- 
mainder subject to call. 

Import permits are required in the case of 
only a few products, There are no foreign 
exchange regulations in effect. Movements 
in the economy’s exchange reserves closely 
follow the trend of its foreign trade. At the 
end of 1957, the gold and foreign exchange 
holdings of the Central Bank stood at $45.5 
million, an increase of $8.2 million over the 
December 31, 1956, standings. The year-end 
exchange reserves of the commercial banking 
system are not yet available. On September 
30, 1957, however, these banks showed ex- 
change reserves of $10.6 million, a slight de- 
cline from the $11.7 million they held at the 
end of 1956. The Central Bank’s current re- 
serves are at their highest point of the current 
decade, * * * 

The Generalissimo has served four times 
in the capacity of President, and whether in 
or out of office his leadership has been re- 
sponsible for the striking material progress 
the country has made during the past three 
decades. 


{From Dun & Bradstreet’s International 
Markets, September 1955] 


You have to go back exactly 25 years to 
understand the Dominican Republic, 1955, 

The country was the hemisphere poor- 
house in 1930; government revenues were 
almost nil due to corruption and inefficiency. 
There was a worldwide depression; the bot- 
tom had dropped out of the coffee, cacao, and 
sugar markets. The economy—what there 
was of it—was in a state of collapse and a 
new, untried man was in the Presidency. 
The country was saddled with a huge debt; 
customs, chief source of revenue, was in 
American receivership. Then nature gave 
what must have seemed the coup de grace: 
a hurricane smashed the capital 18 days after 
the new President took office. 

Most Dominicans believed the country 
would have to surrender sovereignty, become 
a kind of protectorate of the United States 
or League of Nations. The only alternative 
seemed anarchy. 

But neither happened. President Rafael 
Leonidas Trujillo Molina launched an 
emergency campaign: Government expendi- 
tures were balanced off against revenue, the 
antiquated financial machinery was over- 
hauled, tax burden redistributed. Govern- 
ment salaries were slashed, personnel re- 
duced. A broad program of reconstruction 
was begun. 

By 1934 the government was able to aban- 
don emergency controls. The country be- 
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gan normal fiscal operations and a steady 
economic growth which continues to this 
day. It shows no signs of slackening. 

Those 25 years the Dominican Republic 
now calls the Era of Trujillo. Strides were 
made then that have taken nations cen- 
turies to accomplish; once the most back- 
ward nation in Latin America the Repub- 
lic now is in the vanguard in that part of 
the world in terms of standard of living, 
roads and other communications, health and 
sanitation, literacy, and per capita exports. 
And the Era of Trujillo has not ended. 

There are signs that the Republic is on 
the threshold of a new and even more 
dynamic period of economic progress. Much 
has been done, much remains to be done. 
But economically the country cannot even 
be compared with 1930. The nearly 2.5 
million Dominicans, confident of the future 
in 1955, are enthusiastic participants in the 
building of that future. That enthusiasm is 
very real; we were constantly impressed by 
the Dominican’s personal pride in what has 
been accomplished, by his feeling of active 
participation in building a new nation—a 
feeling still conspicuously lacking (partic- 
ularly among lower economic groups), in 
some other parts of Latin America. 

In terms of human progress even greater 
advances have been scored. Schools are 
being built throughout the country, adult 
education is being pushed in a crash 
program to wipe out the 20 percent to 30 
percent illiteracy remaining. Solid, well- 
equipped cement block homes are steadily 
replacing thatched bohio that were standard 
housing for centuries. Health measures are 
strictly enforced; no village is too remote 
for medical service. Malaria incidence has 
been drastically reduced, other tropical dis- 
eases virtually wiped out. An advanced so- 
cial security program is in operation. Farm- 
land, tools and credit are available to whom- 
ever will work the soil. Vast irrigation 
projects are under way or have been com- 
pleted, rich new agricultural areas are being 
opened for cultivation. But 25 years ago 
this was the country that Trujillo could de- 
scribe as a nation of men without land and 
land without men. 

Population has nearly doubled in the past 
two decades. Death rate is now 9.2 per thou- 
sand, birth rate 52 per thousand and still 
climbing. Estimates are that the country 
will reach 3 million by 1960, 4.5 million 
20 years later. 

Population density is now about 115 per 
square mile. In this area only Haiti, Puerto 
Rico, El Salvador, and Cuba are more densely 
populated. 

Yet, national income is actually ahead of 
population increase; estimated at nearly a 
half billion dollars in 1955, gross national 
income has more than doubled in the 10 
years since the war. Per capita income is 
also far higher. 


SPEECH BY Don RODOLFO BARON CASTRO OF 
THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL or UNESCO, 
OCTOBER 1957 
However, it is not possible to speak of 

endeavors and experience in a matter of 

this nature without making some reference 
to the splendid work done by the hospitable 
and generous nation which has so kindly 
welcomed us. Only a few years back, the 
census of 1935 showed an illiteracy index of 

75.5 percent in the Dominican Republic. 

This figure, truly overwhelming, we find re- 

duced to 56.8 percent in 1950 and to 33.9 

percent by this year. This rapid fall, carried 

out in a matter of 22 years as the result of 
tireless and efficient labor, finds its origin in 
the amplitude of vision of the statesman, 
and in the refined spirit of the educator 
whose privilege it was to conceive, plan, and 
carry it into operation: His Excellency, Gen- 
eralissimo Trujillo Molina. 

His own words, at the start of his battle 
to pluck the vast majority of his country- 
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men from the toils of ignorance, define those 
principles which today represent the vivid 
truth in the educational panorama of the 
continent. “A scholastic organization such 
as that which I have planned in order to 
solve once and for all, the problems of illit- 
eracy—he writes in 1941—must of necessity 
be one of emergency, and in consequence, in 
its regime and administration, it must obey 
the inspirations of an organization which, 
by virtue of its very nature, is in contact 
with the needs and problems of the masses.” 

This vital encouragement, this creative 
decision, most certainly deserves to be 
brought into the limelight at the present 
moment. These words were written in order 
to explain a campaign to stamp out illiter- 
acy, the fruits of which are already well 
known to us, but they were also written 
at a time when the world, immersed in the 
crash of strife, was far removed from that 
spirit of cooperation and serenity which to- 
day, through such organizations as UNESCO, 
aid fully in the work to be carried out. 


[From Economic Report, World Trade Infor- 
mation Service, part 1, No. 57-79, United 
States Department of Commerce, Septem- 
ber 1957] 


The Dominican Republic is predominantly 
an agricultural country, although the local 
manufacturing industry is increasing in im- 
portance. 

Although mining is increasing in impor- 
tance, it does not as yet produce substantial 
revenue for the country. Beginning in 1958, 
bauxite and nickel ore production will sup- 
plement iron ore earnings. Encouragement 
of industry has been increased during the 
past decade, and, in that period, plants have 
been established to produce foodstuffs, bev- 
erages, and light manufactures from local 
raw materials. 

The agricultural policies of the Dominican 
Government for the past quarter century 
have been characterized by efforts to utilize 
the country’s principal resource, arable land. 
These efforts have had notable success, espe- 
cially with respect to export crops. 

The government encourages the expansion 
of capital investment in industry with a 
view toward diversifying the country’s econ- 
omy and thus lessening, to some extent, its 
dependence on sugar production. The gov- 
ernment has been active in promoting the 
establishment of small plants to supply ne- 
cessities to the local population. Primary 
interest is currently being shown in the 
establishment of additional textile mills to 
supply domestic needs and for possible ex- 
portation to the Caribbean market. 

An electric power development program in- 
augurated in 1956 calls for an expenditure 
of $47 million over a 9-year period. When 
the program is completed it is expected that 
electricity will be available in all parts of the 
country. 

The basic monetary unit of the Dominican 
Republic is the gold peso (of 100 centavos) 
which is maintained at par with the United 
States dollar, 

No restrictive exchange controls are exer- 
cised in the Dominican Republic; no ration- 
ing of foreign exchange for the purpose of 
controlling imports is in effect, nor is there 
any system of multiple exchange rates for 
trade or other exchange transactions. For- 
eign funds for investment are permitted to 
move freely in and out of the country. 

The net exchange reserves of the central 
bank as of July 31, 1957, amounted to $34.9 
million, of which gold reserves totaled $11.4 
million. Foreign exchange is almost entirely 
in United States dollars. Total deposits in 
commercial banks at the end of 1956 totaled 
$114.5 million, of which $57.3 million were 
sight deposits, $37.6 million were savings de- 
posits, and $19.6 million were other deposits. 
Outstanding loans granted by commercial 
banks at the end of 1956 totaled $483 
million. 
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The Dominican Republic has experienced 
no serious balance-of-payments difficulties in 
recent years, surpluses having been more fre- 
quent than deficits. From time to time im- 
ports have tended to increase more rapidly 
than exports thus causing some temporary 
difficulties in the country’s balance of pay- 
ments, 

The total value of the Dominican Repub- 
lic’s foreign trade has increased steadily in 
the past 20 years. 

The United States is the leading supplier 
of Dominican imports and the principal 
purchaser of Dominican goods. While the 
United States import quota for Dominican 
sugar is not significant, amounting to only 
some 60,000 short tons, the United States 
takes most of that country’s exports of cof- 
fee, cocoa, chocolate, bananas, tobacco, and 
iron ore. The United Kingdom takes most 
of the Dominican exports of sugar and is the 
Dominican Republic’s second most important 
trading partner. 

The United States has a very limited tech- 
nical-assistance program in the Dominican 
Republic, the total International Cooperation 
Administration aid to that country amount- 
ing to only around $200,000 per year, with 
assistance being rendered principally in the 
field of education. 

The United Nations has a somewhat 
broader program in the Dominican Republic, 
lending advisory services in power produc- 
tion and distribution, ports and shipping, 
statistics, civil aviation, malaria and insect 
control, meteorology, and public health. 
[From Overseas Economic Surveys, Domini- 

can Republic, Board of Trade, Commercial 

Relations and Export Department, London, 

England, February 1957] 


The progressive improvement in economic 
prosperity and productivity has been accom- 
panied by sustained attention to the develop- 
ment of communications, harbors, power and 
light supplies, hygiene, education, and other 
services which are capable of affording pres- 
ent and future benefits to the Republic's 
social and economic status. Moreover, po- 
tential sources of wealth which have hitherto 
been only partially exploited, notably min- 
eral deposits and hydroelectric power, are 
being surveyed with a view to their utiliza- 
tion in the further expansion of the national 
wealth. 

As a dollar-account country, the Dominican 
Republic offers opportunities with which 
British exporters might advantageously be- 
come better acquainted. In the case of legit- 
imate commercial transactions exchange con- 
trol presents no problem; import restrictions 
are confined to a very few categories of com- 
modities to protect legal manufacturers and 
are not irksome. 

Stable government for a quarter of a cen- 
tury and favorable overall trade balances have 
helped to sustain the government's eco- 
nomic diversification policy. 

The objective of higher productivity is 
particularly assisted by those industries 
which have been installed for the processing 
of local agricultural produce as, for example, 
furfural extraction from sugar-cane residue 
and the manufacture of chocolate from lo- 
cally grown cocoa, The extraction of edible 
oll from ground nuts and the manufacture 
of sisal bags and cords are examples of in- 
dustrial enterprises which help to reduce ex- 
penditure on the importation of foreign 
products. 

The progressive attainment of these ob- 
jectives has been promoted in some degree 
by the encouragement given to the invest- 
ment of foreign capital (most of which has 
come from the United States.) The free con- 
vertibility of the Dominican peso oro on the 
basis of parity with the United States dollar 
has favored such investments and special fa- 
cilities in the form of fiscal exemptions or 
reductions have been provided by law to pro- 
mote the establishment of new industries 
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considered beneficial to the national econ- 
omy. In this respect there is no discrimina- 
tion between Dominican and foreign enter- 
prises, 


RELIGION 


By virtue of a concordat signed in Rome in 
1954, the Roman Catholic religion continues 
to be the religion of the state but liberty of 
conscience is guaranteed by the constitution. 
Ciudad Trujillo is the seat of a Roman 
Catholic archbishopric. The Holy See is 
represented by an Apostolic Nuncio. 

EDUCATION 

Elementary education is compulsory and 
supervised by the state. Government 
schools provide free elementary education; 
there are also private schools and others en- 
joying governmental subsidies. Govern- 
mental schools also provide intermediate and 
secondary education and other schools offer 
vocational instruction of different kinds, in- 
cluding business education. There are also 
teachers’ training schools. It is estimated 
that the numbers of school and of registered 
pupils have increased roughly fourfold since 
1930. A successful campaign is being waged 
to combat illiteracy among adults, for whom 
special classes are arranged at night schools. 

Higher education is available at the Uni- 
versity of Santo Domingo, which has over 
3,000 students and is pleasantly situated in 
its modern University City on the outskirts 
of Ciudad Trujillo. 

In the 1956 budget the provision for edu- 
cation and fine arts amounted to RD$9,- 
240,135 (approximately $4 per head of pop- 
ulation). The teaching of English has been 
assisted by the Inter-American Educational 
Foundation. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


Social assistance and welfare is in the 
hands of a separate government department 
whose budget allocation in 1956 was over 
RD$2 million. Its activities cover a wide 
field, from infant welfare to the adminis- 
tration of the insurance schemes, introduced 
in 1949, providing sickness, maternity, in- 
capacity, and old-age benefits. For the 
compulsory insurance scheme, payment of 
contributions is on a percentage basis ac- 
cording to wage or salary; the state pays 
1.5 percent, insured person 2.5 percent and 
employer 5 percent. A law enacted in 1932 
provides for benefits and compensations on 
a noncontributary basis to persons suffering 
injury in the course of their employment. 
This same department is also responsible for 
supervising slum clearance schemes and the 
construction of modern housing for workers 
in the capital and elsewhere. These dwell- 
ings are constructed of concrete and have 
electricity and modern sanitation; tenants 
can become owners over a period of years. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


Modern government hospitals have been 
constructed in the main towns and they 
provide free or inexpensive treatment for 
indigent persons. Some of these are ad- 
ministered by the social assistance and wel- 
fare authorities for the benefit of persons 
who have qualified for sickness relief. There 
are a number of well-equipped private clin- 
ics in Ciudad Trujillo. 

A great deal has been done in recent years 
to combat tropical diseases such as malaria, 
with the assistance of American point 4 
(ICA) experts. Water supplies are chlori- 
nated and modern drainage systems have 
been installed in the principal towns. In 
the capital a modern covered market en- 
ables supplies of fresh food to be sold under 
hygienic conditions. A feature which never 
fails to impress visitors is the general clean- 
liness of the capital due to the efficient sys- 
tem of garbage disposal. 


Mr. Reece of Tennessee. Of all the 
studies of the Dominican Republic, one 
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of the most complete and most recent, 
was the excellent magazine section of 
the New York Herald Tribune of Sunday, 
June 8, 1958. A few excerpts from the 
comprehensive report will serve to illus- 
trate further that the Dominican Repub- 
public meets the highest standards of 
stability and well-being which the United 
States desires to find in nations with 
which it is allied: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
June 8, 1958] 


A tropic sun, white beaches, palm trees 
and the serenity of the Caribbean belie the 
pitched economic activity that has carried 
the Dominican Republic to its ranking posi- 
tion among Latin American nations in the 
space of a few years. 

Only once before, during its discovery pe- 
riod in the 15th century, did the Dominican 
Republic achieve the important role it has 
today. 

It was not too long after Columbus dis- 
covered the island of Hispaniola in 1492 and 
its first city, Santo Domingo, rose to fame 
as the Cradle of the Americas, that the at- 
trition of constant war and disease deci- 
mated the land. By the turn of the 19th 
century, the Dominican Republic had been 
reduced to an undernourished and nonpro- 
ductive nation. 

The staggering development of Dominican 
economy since 1930, start of the present era 
of Trujillo, is a tribute to astute government 
and an ambitious populace. Political chaos 
from 1869 to 1929 had left a legacy of foreign 
debt amounting to $20 million and a barren 
treasury. 

The vicious 1930 St. Zeno hurricane added 
to the national crises by killing 2,500 Domini- 
cans and all but destroying the capital city. 

This ominous beginning was countered by 
a national austerity program almed at per- 
manently stabilizing every economic and 
political front. By 1940 the situation was so 
improved that the Trujillo-Hull treaty could 
be signed to end United States receivership 
of the Republic and restore to the Republic 
the power to collect customs. 

Only 7 years later the Dominican Republic 
paid to its creditors the remaining $10 mil- 
lion balance of its original $20 million for- 
eign debt. In 1953 the nation was able to 
cancel in full its internal debt. 


FINANCES AMONG WORLD'S SOUNDEST 


Since 1953 the finances of the Dominican 
Republic have been among the world’s 
soundest. Its peso is on a par with the 
United States dollar, its Federal budget is 
balanced and favorable foreign trade bal- 
ances are an annual event. 

Confidence in the financial stability of the 
Republic is dramatically expressed in the 
increasing amounts of foreign capital being 
invested in Dominican ventures. Roughly 
$225 million, two-thirds American and Ca- 
nadian, are at stake in the Republic’s econ- 
omy. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of June 
8, 1958] 
UNITED STATES AMBASSADOR TELLS OF 
REPUBLIC’s PROGRESS 

On the occasion of this special publication 
on the Dominican Republic, I send congrat- 
ulations to the New York Herald Tribune for 
its fine coverage of the Dominican Republic 
story. The story of the progress of the 
Dominican Republic, under the leadership of 
His Excellency Generalissimo Dr. Rafael 
Leonidas Trujillo Molina and His Excellency 
the President of the Republic General Hector 
Bienvenido Trujillo Molina, is ably set 
forth—progress that is startingly revealed by 
the contrast of the historic and the modern 
in the beautiful capital city of Ciudad 
Trujillo. 
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The expanding Dominican economy, char- 
acterized by rising levels of imports, ex- 
ports, and industrial production, is contrib- 
uting to an increasing commercial exchange 
between our two countries. From a level of 
about $42 million in the early postwar year 
of 1947, imports by the Dominican Republic 
from the United States rose to nearly $69 
million in 1956 and are expected to exceed 
that amount in 1957. A substantial part of 
these imports is composed of equipment and 
materials to be used in increasing the indus- 
trial and agricultural production of the Do- 
minican Republic. In addition to the official 
activities, the exchange of visitors on an 
entirely private basis is of major importance 
and rapidly expanding; thousands of personal 
visits are being made by private individuals, 
both for business and pleasure, and this in- 
terchange is increasing each year in both 
directions. 

In the realm of international affairs both 
our peoples aspire to the goal of a world 
liberated from the threat of international 
Communist subversion and aggression. Be- 
cause of this similarity of conviction and 
viewpoint, our countries find themselves 
ranged on the same side of many questions 
debated in the great international agencies 
which are the arenas in which these and 
other world problems are considered. Our 
two nations are bound together not only by 
historic ties of friendship but by common 
membership and association in the American 
family of nations and in the United Nations. 
It is my fervent hope that our two nations, 
in common with others of our international 
community, will always strive individually 
and in concert to strenghen these ties. 

The areas of cooperation between our two 
countries have extended into many fields. 
In the field of education, specialists in teach- 
er training, agriculture, and industrial arts 
are actively engaged in assisting in the further 
development of a fine educational program. 
At the present time, a guided missile tracking 
station has been put into operation on Do- 
minican soil with the agreement and coop- 
eration of the Dominican Government. 

I look forward in the future to a continu- 
ance, to a strengthening and a broadening of 
our mutual effort in the pursuit of our com- 
mon aims. 

JOSEPH S. FARLAND, 
United States Ambassador to the 
Dominican Republic. 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. The gentle- 
man will note from the foregoing, the 
vitality of conditions in the Dominican 
Republic and the encouraging prospects 
which that country offers American and 
other foreign investors, particularly in 
contrast to the bankrupt and chaotic 
conditions found in many other and 
larger Latin countries. Ifthe gentleman 
is interested, he will find that the present 
day well-being of the Dominican people 
is owing almost entirely to the initiative 
of these people and the farsighted plans 
of the government, and in very small 
part, if any, to American governmental 
or foreign assistance. Contrasted with 
the billions we have meted out all over 
the world to buttress friendly govern- 
ments and combat communism, and not 
always successfully, it is a pleasure to 
observe this little Caribbean country 
which, in the absence of American lar- 
gess, is completely sound and stable and 
an unswerving ally. 

I would add a footnote to the British 
Overseas Economic Survey in regard to 
the religious life of the Dominican Re- 
public. While it is true that the Roman 
Catholic faith predominates in that 
country, there is complete freedom of 
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religion in fact, as wellas name. There 
are Protestant and Jewish places of wor- 
ship and these faiths are in no way re- 
stricted by the state or the Catholic 
Church. In fact, it is well-known that 
not only does the Dominican Republic 
allow the free practice of religion, but it 
has taken an active role in providing 
refuge for persecuted citizens of many 
countries regardless of their religious 
affiliation. If the gentleman will read 
some of the prior CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orps, he will find numerous references to 
the generosity of the Dominican Govern- 
ment in providing a sanctuary for hun- 
dreds of Jews who were made homeless 
by oppression in their homelands. 
QUESTIONS STILL UNANSWERED 


Returning to the gentleman’s remarks 
of last Friday, I have some further ob- 
servations about our other areas of dis- 
agreement. I asked the gentleman nu- 
merous questions, all of which had been 
propounded to him in the past and none 
of which he had answered in the past 
or now. The gentleman stated that he 
would answer my questions by having 
reprinted his remarks of August 30, 1957. 
I submit that the latter statement did 
not in any way attempt to explain his 
actions which I questioned and his re- 
peated failure to do so leaves me some- 
what puzzled. The gentleman asked me 
to discuss the inadequacy of his replies 
and I welcome that opportunity. Briefly, 
I will allude to the principal questions 
still pending which require a more com- 
plete explanation by the gentleman. I 
have repeatedly referred to the com- 
pletely opposite attitudes of the gentle- 
man and the Department of Defense as 
to the value to the United States of 
strategic military bases in the Domini- 
can Republic and other countries whose 
governments the gentleman would have 
overthrown. My specific query is, why 
does the gentleman consider himself a 
more qualified appraiser of the military 
necessity for these bases than the De- 
partment of Defense? Secondly, I 
sought an explanation between the gen- 
tleman being, in his own words, “lion- 
ized” by the Costa Ricans and his subse- 
quent anti-Nicaraguan proposal. 

The gentleman’s only answer was 
that his enthusiastic reception in Costa 
Rica was prior to his introduction of the 
anti-Nicaraguan measure. Obviously 
this is no answer but rather substanti- 
ates my accusation that the Costa Rican 
Government was using the gentleman to 
further its long-standing campaign 
against the Government of Nicaragua. 
The gentleman could only explain his 
action if his reception in Costa Rica had 
been after, not prior, to his anti-Nica- 
raguan activity. Thirdly, I have tried 
in vain to elicit an explanation for the 
attention paid to Mrs. Bennett, an em- 
ployee of the Library of Congress, who 
on trips to Colombia and Costa Rica re- 
ceived equal billing with the gentle- 
man from Oregon. I challenged the 
propriety of Mrs. Bennett’s action in 
accepting emoluments from foreign 
governments and from joining with the 
gentleman in his unprecedented attacks 
on the governments of certain allies. In 
this connection the gentleman wonders 
why I have omitted mention of the pres- 
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ence of his wife on one trip. I must as- 
sure the gentleman first, that I had no 
knowledge of his wife’s presence and, 
secondly, that I was addressing myself 
to his trips of 1957 to Costa Rica and 
Colombia and to the actions of Mrs. 
Bennett, and not those of Mrs. Porter in 
1958. I have no reason to believe that 
the gentleman’s wife is other than a 
complete lady whom I am sure conducted 
herself in an admirable manner. 

THE GENTLEMAN IS STILL A REVOLUTIONARY 


The other major point of difference, 
as to the gentleman’s revolutionary ac- 
tions, he seems to have answered in the 
statement of July 29, 1958. The gen- 
tleman seems bent on pursuing a course 
of encouraging rebellion within friendly 
nations. I have suggested in the past 
that it is highly improper for a Member 
of Congress of the United States to en- 
courage and foment revolution. The 
gentleman himself, by saying, “If I were 
a Dominican, a Cuban, Czechoslovakian, 
Norwegian, Chinese, Spaniard, or Rus- 
sian, I would be a revolutionary,’ proves 
that he is a patriot and dedicated Demo- 
crat who would be a revolutionary in 
any of these countries. However, the 
gentleman is none of the nationalities 
mentioned above, but rather the holder 
of a responsible office in the Govern- 
ment of the United States and hence, 
hardly in a proper position to be foment- 
ing revolution in countries with which 
his Government is in friendly alliance. 
I ask any interested party to read our 
respective statements and to make a 
determination if the gentleman has in 
fact ever tendered a candid and con- 
vincing answer to all the questions I 
have posed. 


COMMUNIST GRIP ON VENEZUELA 


The gentleman answers my conten- 
tion that he fails to fully grasp the 
dangers of communism by citing several 
newspaper reports wherein the gentle- 
man was reported to have warned of 
Communist danger. I am pleased that 
the gentleman made such public pro- 
nouncements and that he is demon- 
strating a somewhat more realistic un- 
derstanding of communism, the only 
real threat to our way of life in the 
Americas. Despite the gentleman’s 
statements, I continue to believe that 
his actions belie his public remarks. I 
cannot reconcile his warnings of com- 
munism with his relentless attacks upon 
the anti-Communist governments of 
certain Latin countries. 

I had remarked in my previous state- 
ment of July 25, 1958, that since the 
revolution in Venezuela there was evi- 
dence of an amazing increase in Commu- 
nist activities and an apparent paraly- 
sis of the government in coping with the 
Communist threat. I cited, in support 
thereof, an article from a leading Catho- 
lic periodical. The gentleman discounts 
my warning but without substantiating 
his reasons therefor. I would now like 
to call his attention to an Associated 
Press story of August 3, 1958, which con- 
vincingly demonstrates how quickly and 
effectively the Communists in Venezuela 
are seizing control. With our oil hold- 
ings in the Middle East threatened, the 
vast oil reserves of Venezuela become 
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even more important to the security of 
the Free World. Communist control of 
these resources and a Communist base in 
Venezuela would seriously endanger our 
ability to defend not only the hemisphere, 
but all of our vast Free World alliance. I 
trust that the gentleman will reappraise 
his hasty estimate of the Red threat in 
Venezuela and will bring himself to real- 
ize that the leftist groups, including Mr. 
Betancourt in whom he has placed such 
confidence, are, knowingly or unknow- 
ingly, affording Communist imperialism 
its best opportunity to seize a base in 
the Western Hemisphere. On August 6, 
1958, Senator KENNEDY called attention 
to the fact that the party of Mr. Betan- 
court is being rapidly infiltrated by the 
Communists. I cannot help but believe, 
in light of Communist gains in Venezuela 
unhampered by any of the gentleman's 
fond friends, that the same elements 
which allowed the vile attacks on Mr. 
and Mrs. Nixon, were responsible for the 
bear hug of Mr. PORTER. 

At this point, I would like to introduce 
into the Recorp, the Associated Press 
article on Communist strength in Vene- 
zuela referred to above: 

(By Larry Allen) 

Caracas, August 3.—With incredible speed 
the Communists haye moved into positions 
in Venezuela where they often dictate the 
acts of the junta that overthrew a dictator- 
ship last January. 

Their organization is close knit, speedy, 
and precise. Unless their tactics are halted 
soon, Venezuelans may awaken one day and 
find control of the oil-rich nation in Red 
hands. 

The Communists are respected. They have 
equality with all other political parties. 
They are consulted by the Government. 

There are Communist Party members in 
all the key trade unions, in businesses and 
industries, in civic and student organizations, 
and in the offices of government, 

The Communist Party is small. But its 
agitators are descending upon cities, towns, 
and villages in every strategic sector of 
Venezuela, enlisting party members. They 
incite and enforce strikes. 

Communist membership might reach 
100,000 by the end of the year. At the 
moment, the party rolls show 26,000 to 
30,000. 

Apparently because the number sounds 
small, the provisional government, headed 
by Rear Adm. Wolfgang Larrazabal, waves 
aside any suggestion the Communists con- 
stitute a threat to Venezuela’s “new democ- 
racy.” 

Larrazabal said recently Venezuela’s Com- 
munists were patriotic and nationalistic, 
and not the byproduct of Moscow’s interna- 
tional communism. 

As he spoke, two kingpins of the Vene- 
guelan party were in Moscow, presumably 
getting their orders. 

In Larrazabal’s view, the Communists 
helped to overthrow the 10-year-long mili- 
tary dictatorship of Gen. Marcos Perez 
Jimenez last January 23 and therefore are 
democratic. 

But outside of Larrazabal’s governing five- 
member military-civilian junta, there is ris- 
ing alarm over the Red riptide, particularly 
within the army. 

That might crystallize into action, long 
before national elections expected in No- 
vember, There are deep rumblings of dis- 
content among some top army officers, and 
talk the Communists must be stopped. 

This already has exploded into one abor- 
tive coup. 
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Gen. Jesus Maria Castro Leon, defense 
minister in the junta, led a conspiracy July 
23 aimed at toppling the government. One 
of his chief aims was an immediate crack- 
down on the Reds. 

But the Communists and their sympa- 
thizers got wind of the conspiracy. 

They immediately mustered more than 
100,000 Venezuelans. They chanted for 
Castro Leon’s death and the eradication of 
all conspirators. Castro Leon was forced out 
and exiled to a job in Washington. 

The average man fears to say anything 
critical or to suggest any action against the 
Communists. It means attack from most 
of Venezuela’s newspapers. 

Even the Roman Catholic Church, often 
the spearhead against communism, is highly 
cautious in Venezuela. Only occasionally is 
there the mildest reference to Venezuelan 
Communists in the church’s organ, La Re- 
ligion. 

It is a great change from 7 months ago 
when the Communists were outlawed, 
hunted, and generally ignored by the Vene- 
zuelan people, 


EVOLUTION, NOT REVOLUTION 


If the gentleman is successful in fo- 
menting the revolution he so ardently 
desires, then the only result can be the 
creation of the chaos which results from 
revolution and which is a spawning 
ground for Communists. Whether or 
not the revolutionaries whom the gen- 
tleman has encouraged are Communists 
or not, is immaterial, for as we have 
seen, revolution, violent or otherwise, is 
a condition to which the Communists 
have always aspired and it must be borne 
in mind further that the masters of the 
revolutionary process are the Commu- 
nists who can either start a revolution 
of their own, or distort one, not of their 
own making, to their own intentions and 
objectives. The gentleman will find lit- 
tle support in this body and realize no 
sense of lasting accomplishment unless 
he discards the mantle of violence and 
bloodshed and puts on the garb of the 
peaceful but firm educator in demo- 
cratic processes. 

The world is suffering enough with 
turmoil and strife and I hope that this 
hemisphere can be spared the violence 
that has long been man’s cross. Turbu- 
lence breeds turbulence and tranquility 
will forever be in want unless we bring 
reason and control to bear on the evo- 
lution of mankind to a universal state 
of democracy and freedom. 

I would caution the gentleman that 
the fire he so desperately wishes to ig- 
nite will, in all probability, burn the 
wheat along with the chaff and come 
back to haunt its creator. 

The gentleman concludes by wishing 
for an end to our colloquies. For my 
part, I feel that our discussions have 
been constructive and have partially 
filled the need for the thoughtful atten- 
tion these problems require. The ter- 
mination I seek is a cessation by the 
gentleman of his inciting to rebellion 
and of his unorthodox activities, but not 
of a discussion of hemispheric problems 
or an end to the gentleman’s concern for 
these difficulties. If the gentleman will 
cast his energies in a mold of construc- 
tive diplomacy, he is likely to find the 
satisfaction of real accomplishment un- 
marred by the physical and spiritual 
scars which are the inevitable stepchil- 
dren of man’s liaison with violence. 


August 8 


DR. ERNEST S. GRIFFITH 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. MCCORMACK] is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, it 
is with regret that the Congress bids 
farewell to Dr. Ernest S. Griffith, who 
has served as Director of the Legislative 
Reference Service since 1940. He will 
retire from Government service this fall. 
However, the word “retirement” in its 
literal interpretation is no part of Dr. 
Griffith’s vocabulary. He will assume 
the distinguished position of Dean of the 
School of International Service at Amer- 
ican University. 

It is with true appreciation that we 
salute Dr. Griffith’s record and past 
achievements. Perhaps we can best pay 
tribute to him by citing his own belief 
in those of us whom he has served so 
faithfully in our legislative labors. His 
book entitled “Congress: Its Contempo- 
rary Role,” begins with these words: 

The Congress of the United States is the 
world’s best hope of representative govern- 
ment. 


To this goal Dr. Griffith’s 18 years as 
director of the Legislative Reference 
Service in the Library of Congress have 
been dedicated. 

A few months ago when Dr. Griffith 
was awarded the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Letters from West Virginia 
Wesleyan College the citation read 
“an internationally recognized scholar, 
teacher, lecturer, author, and educa- 
tional administrator.” Beyond that su- 
perb tribute, may I say that in his deal- 
ings with the Members of the House and 
Senate, their office and committee staffs, 
his personal warmth has added to his 
leadership. His ability to serve the legis- 
lative body of this Nation has been en- 
hanced by an interest in the spiritual 
life of the United States. 

Ernest Griffith was born in Utica, N. Y. 
His father, who was superintendent of 
schools, died when Dr. Griffith was 7 
years old. The three children were 
reared by their mother, Elizabeth Stacey 
Griffith, who had been a schoolteacher. 
Dr. Griffith often recalls the excellent 
family library. He received his bache- 
lor’s degree from Hamilton College, and 
Oxford University, where he was a 
Rhodes scholar, awarded him the 
doctor of philosophy degree. 

Until 1940 Dr. Griffith’s career was 
largely in university teaching and ad- 
ministration. He taught at Princeton, 
Harvard, and Liverpool—England—Uni- 
versities, and served in administrative 
and teaching capacities at Syracuse and 
American Universities. His abilities as a 
scholar and lecturer have been utilized by 
Swarthmore College, New York, Oxford, 
Birmingham, and Manchester Universi- 
ties, as well as the universities of Oslo 
and Swansea. 

He holds membership in the American 
Political Science Association, National 
Municipal League, American Society of 
Public Administrators, and the National 
Academy of Economics and Political Sci- 
ence. Currently he is serving as presi- 
dent of the latter organization. Other 
affiliations include the Wilderness So- 
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ciety, District of Columbia Planning 
Commission, Phi Beta Kappa, Phi Kappa 
Phi, Delta Upsilon, the Methodist 
Church, the Author’s Club, and the 
Potomac Appalachian Trail Club. 

Books on government written by Dr. 
Griffith include: The Modern Govern- 
ment in Action—1942; Congress: Its 
Contemporary Role—1951; and The 
American System of Government—1953. 
He is editor and coauthor of Research 
in Political Science—1948, and coeditor 
of the Congressional Anthology—1955. 

Dr. Griffith's duties as Director of the 
Legislative Reference Service, to quote 
from the Executive, Legislative, and Ju- 
dicial Appropriation Act of 1915, have 
been “to employ competent persons to 
gather, classify, and make available, in 
translations, indexes, digests, compila- 
tions, and bulletins, and otherwise, data 
for or bearing upon legislation, and to 
render such data serviceable to Con- 
gress and committees and members 
thereof.” He has added a consulting 
service for us, by which a Senator or 
Representative may send for an expert 
to assist him in a problem. With tire- 
less effort Dr. Ernest Griffith has en- 
deavored to bring to individual Members 
further knowledge of the service the 
employees in Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice are equipped to give. 

During the recent hearings before the 
subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Appropriations, a member referred 
to Dr. Griffith as “the father of the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Li- 
brary of Congress.” It is because of the 
firm foundation that he has built, the 
friendships that have developed through 
his endeavors, that the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service will continue to give to the 
individual Members of Congress the best 
possible aid. Dr. Griffith has developed 
an atmosphere into which his successor, 
Dr. Hugh Elsbree, can pick up his new 
duties with the full cooperation of the 
individual employees of the Legislative 
Reference Service. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a personal pleasure 
to me to pay this tribute to Dr. Griffith. 
His keen enthusiasm and driving energy 
for the Congress will be missed. But I 
am certain those qualities which typify 
him, even in the years when most men 
are content to retire to the sidelines, 
will continue to benefit the entire Nation. 

I wish for Dr. Griffith every happiness 
and success in the years that lie ahead 
for him. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. ALLEN of Cali- 
fornia for 10 days, beginning August 10, 
1958, on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Vank, for 30 minutes, today, and 
to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. McCormack, for 5 minutes, today. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Price and include a statement, 
notwithstanding the cost will be $324. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon and include ex- 
traneous matter in the remarks made in 
Committee of the Whole today. 

Mr. WALTER. 

Mr. Beamer to include in his remarks 
today in general debate and under the 
5-minute rule on the education bill 
certain articles to which he referred. 

Mr. Brownson to include in his re- 
marks in the Committee of the Whole 
today editorials and letters supporting 
his point of view in the debate. 

Mr. BROYHILL and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Betrs and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. THompson of New Jersey. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills of the House of 
the following titles, which were there- 
upon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 2824. An act to provide for the dis- 
tribution of the land and assets of certain 
Indian rancherias and reservations in Cali- 
fornia, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10277. An act to reduce from 15 to 
13 inches the minimum width of paper in 
rolls which may be imported into the United 
States free of duty as standard newsprint 
paper, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11581. An act to remove wheat for 
seeding purposes which has been treated 
with poisonous substances from the “unfit 
for human consumption” category for the 
purposes of section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1933, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H. R. 13268. An act authorizing Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation to purchase flour and 
cornmeal and donating same for certain 
domestic and foreign purposes. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
and joint resolutions of the House of the 
following titles: 

H.R. 1827, An act for the relief of Annun- 
ziata Gambini and Tomazo Gambini; 

H.R. 2824. An act to provide for the dis- 
tribution of the land and assets of certain 
Indian rancherias and reservations in Cali- 
fornia, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4183. An act to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the refunding 
of the bonds of municipal corporations and 
public-utility districts in the Territory of 
Alaska, to validate bonds which have here- 
tofore been issued by a municipal corpora- 
tion or any public-utility district in the 
Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes” 
(54 Stat. 14), approved June 17, 1940; to 
validate bonds which have heretofore been 
issued by any municipal corporation, any 
public-utility district or any school district 
in the Territory of Alaska; and for other 
purposes; 
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H.R. 4503. An act to provide that all in- 
terests of the United States in a certain 
tract of land formerly conveyed to it by the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky, shall be quit- 
claimed and returned to the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky; 

H. R. 4640. An act to amend the Civil 
Service Retirement Act with respect to pay- 
ments from voluntary contributions ac- 
counts; 

H. R. 4768. An act to quiet title and pos- 
session with respect to certain real prop- 
erty in the county of San Jacinto, Texas, 
and authorizing named parties to bring suits 
for title and possession of same; 

H. R.5949. An act to provide for the 
conveyance of certain real property of the 
United States located at the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital near Amarillo, Tex., 
to Potter County, Tex.; 

H. R. 6006. An act to amend certain pro- 
visions of the Antidumping Act, 1921, to 
provide for greater certainty, speed, and 
efficiency in the enforcement thereof, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 8211. An act to authorize and di- 
rect the Secretary of the Interior to quit- 
claim to Joseph G. Pettet all right, title, 
and interest of the United States in and to 
certain lands in the State of Montana; 

H.R. 8231. An act for the relief of cer- 
tain employees of the Department of the 
Navy at the United States Naval Gun Fac- 
tory, Washington, D. C.; 

H.R. 8831. An act for the relief of Joseph 
R. Burger; 

H. R. 8859. An act to quiet title and pos- 
session with respect to certain real prop- 
erty in the county of Humboldt, State of 
California; 

H.R. 8980. An act to authorize an ex- 
change of lands at Hot Springs National 
Park, Ark., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10277. An act to reduce from 15 to 
13 inches the minimum width of paper in 
rolls which may be imported into the United 
States free of duty as standard newsprint 
paper, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10423. An act to grant the status of 
public lands to certain reef lands and vest- 
ing authority in the commissioner of public 
lands of the Territory of Hawaii in respect of 
reef lands haying the status of public lands; 

H.R. 11577. An act to increase from $5 to 
$10 per month for each $1,000 national sery- 
ice life insurance in force the amount of 
total disability income benefits which may 
be purchased by insureds, and for other 


purposes; 
H.R. 11581. An act to remove wheat for 
seeding purposes which has been treated with 
poisonous substances from the “unfit for 
human consumption” category for the pur- 
poses of section 22 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1933, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H. R. 11694. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the 
United States situated in Clallam County, 
Wash., to the Department of Natural Re- 
sources, State of Washington; 

H. R. 11722. An act to provide compensa- 
tion to the Crow Tribe of Indians for cer- 
tain ceded lands embraced within and other- 
wise required in connection with the Huntley 
reclamation project, Montana, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 11801. An act to amend sections 802 
and 803 of the Veterans’ Benefits Act of 
1957 to increase the burial allowance for 
deceased veterans from $150 to $250; 

H. R. 11933. An act to provide fof the con- 
veyance of interests of the United States in 
and to uranium, thorium, and other mate- 
rials in certain tracts of land situated in 
Jackson County, Miss.; 

H. R. 12063. An act for the relief of Gerald 
Early; 

H. R. 12261. An act for the relief of Lucian 
Roach, doing business as the Riverside Lum- 
ber Co.; 
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H. R. 12938. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of an interest of the United States 
in and to fissionable materials in a tract of 
land in Leon County, Fla.; 

H. R. 13026. An act to validate the con- 
veyance of certain land in the State of 
California by the Central Pacific Railway Co., 
and the Southern Pacific Co. to D’Arrigo 
Brothers Company of California; 

H. R. 13268. An act authorizing Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to purchase fiour 
and cornmeal and donating same for certain 
domestic and foreign purposes. 

H. R. 13482. An act to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended; 

H. J. Res. 551. Resolution for the relief of 
certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 610. Resolution to facilitate the 
admission in the United States of certain 
aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 611. Resolution to waive certain 
provisions of section 212 (a) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act in behalf of 
certain aliens. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 
. The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 3 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, August 11, 1958, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


2216. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on military payroll irregularities at Parks 
Air Force Base, Calif., for the period July 1, 
1955, through December 31, 1956, pursuant 
to the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921 (31 
U. S. C. 53), and the Accounting and Audit- 
ing Act of 1950 (31 U. S. C.67); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

2217. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, relative to the case of 
Florence Reinharz, nee Mayer or Meiser or 
Margey Franzi, A~6801115, involving suspen- 
sion of deportation under the provisions of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act of 
1952, and requesting that it be withdrawn 
from those before the Congress and returned 
to the jurisdiction of this Service; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

2218. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on lists 
or schedules covering records proposed for 
disposal by certain Government agencies, 
pursuant to the act approved July 6, 1945 
(59 Stat. 434); to the Committee on House 

tion. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mrs. PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 3587. An act to provide 
that the Secretary of the Interior shall in- 
vestigate and report to the Congress as to 
the advisability of establishing a national 
park in the Wheeler Peak-Lehman Caves 
area of the Snake Range in eastern Nevada; 
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without amendment (Rept. No. 2526). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ASPINALL: Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. House Joint Resolution 
585. Joint resolution authorizing and di- 
recting the Secretary of the Interior to con- 
duct studies and render a report on service 
to Santa Clara, San Benito, Santa Cruz, and 
Monterey Counties from the Central Valley 
project, California; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2527). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 274. A bill to provide for the 
temporary free entry of religious sceneramas 
and other articles imported for exhibition 
by religious societies or institutions; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2529). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 10239. A bill to amend cer- 
tain subsections of subchapter B of chapter 
37 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, 
and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2530). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. S. 2006. An act to relieve the Sur- 
geons General of the Army and Navy of cer- 
tain responsibilities outside the Department 
of Defense; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2531). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee of conference. 
S. 1798. An act to amend section 4426 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended, with re- 
spect to certain small vessels operated by 
cooperatives or associations in transport- 
ing merchandise of members on a nonprofit 
basis to or from places within the inland 
waters of southeastern Alaska and Prince 
Rupert, British Columbia, or to or from 
places within said inland waters and places 
within the inland waters of the State of 
Washington; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2532). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. Thirtieth report 
of the Committee on Government Operations 
(Rept. No. 2533). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas: Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. H. R. 9460. A 
bill to encourage and stimulate the produc- 
tion and conservation of coal in the United 
States through research and development 
by creating a Coal Research and Develop- 
ment Commission, and for other p 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2534). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 12802. A bill to amend the 
Bankruptcy Act with respect to limiting the 
priority and nondischargeability of taxes in 
bankruptcy; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2535). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 13076. A bill to provide for 
the free entry of certain chapel bells im- 
ported for the use of the Abelard Reynolds 
School No. 42, Rochester, N. Y.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2528). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BECKWORTH: 

H. R. 13719. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to provide for its 
clarification with respect to cases where 2 or 
more employers are contributing to the 
wages of 1 employee; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

H. R. 13720, A bill to amend section 510 of 
the Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957 to au- 
thorize the granting of hospital care to vet- 
erans in need thereof; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 13721. A bill to amend the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 to pro- 
vide that where a veteran has changed his 
program of education under that act, and 
such change is a normal progression from 
his approved program, such change shall be 
approved, with retroactive payments made 
for appropriate periods; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. ENGLE: 

H. R. 13722. A bill to correct the inequities 
of the Postal Field Service Compensation Act 
of 1955; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. HYDE (by request) : 

H.R. 13723. A bill for the licensing of pub- 
lic adjusters in the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr, METCALF: 

H. R. 13724. A bill to authorize the re- 
habilitation of the Sherburne Lake Dam and 
outlet works, Milk River project, Montana, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


By Mr. FERNOS-ISERN: 

H. R. 13725. A bill to permit the use of 
foreign-built hydrofoil vessels in the coast- 
wise trade of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H. R. 13726. A bill to amend the act of 
September 11, 1957, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 13727. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction of a post office and courthouse in 
Juneau, Alaska, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BONNER: 

H. Res. 679. Resolution to amend House 
Resolution 149, 85th Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H.R. 13728. A bill for the relief of James 
V. Williams; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 13729. A bill for the relief of Ludwik 
Panocha; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HOLTZMAN: 

H. R. 13730. A bill for the relief of Frank 
Matich, also known as Frank Matic; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NIMTZ: 

H, R. 13731. A bill for the relief of Naomi 
Kaufman, minor child of Mrs. Vera Kaufman; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILSON of California: 

H.R. 13732. A bill for the relief of Wil- 
helmina Ordonez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Pan American World Airways 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr, CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a statement 
prepared by me and the article referred 
to in the statement, from the American 
Aviation Daily of July 31. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


We are sometimes asked about the activi- 
ties of our private industry good will am- 
bassadors abroad. The Communists wail 
long and loudly that American business is 
imperialistic, that it exploits the country 
wherein it has an international branch. 

In answer to those wails, I invite your 
attention to a page from American Aviation 
Daily of July 31. 

This newsletter reports on the excellence 
of the service rendered to the State Depart- 
ment recently by Pan American World Air- 
ways, on the occasion of the evacuation of 
Americans from strife-torn Iraq. 

Within 27 hours after our State Depart- 
ment had requested Pan Am’s cooperation in 
the evacuation, 4 planes were on the job. 
That the job was well done is manifested 
by the Aviation Daily article, which tells 
of the State Department's gratification 
with the “wonderful cooperation” from Pan 
Am. 


[From Aviation Daily of July 31, 1958] 


STATE DEPARTMENT USES COMMERCIAL AIRLIFT 
FOR EVACUEES From IRAQ 


The State Department reported this week 
that it has received excellent help from 
Pan American World Airways in evacuating 
United States businessmen and tourists from 
Iraq since the recent revolt in that country, 
and that TWA would also have helped in 
the lift except for previous commitments 
which prevented them from responding 
instantly. 

Pan American, after receiving assurances 
that certain en route navigational aids were 
still functioning, responded with 4 air- 
craft—1 DC-7C and 3 DC-6B’s. The first 
plane arrived exactly 24 hours after Pan 
American World Airways officials accepted 
the commitment; the second an hour later; 
and the other two within hours after that. 
Staging for the evacuation took place in 
Ankara, Turkey, where Pan American de- 
livered the planes. To date six flights have 
been operated, the most recent of which 
took place yesterday. Current schedule 
calls for 2 a week, 1 each on Monday and 
Wednesday. TWA had previous commit- 
ments which prevented them from making 
instant response to the request. 

Planes were chartered by State and will 
be paid for out of a special emergency fund 
set up for the purpose; Pan American World 
Airways, where possible, is collecting its 
normal fare from the non-Goyenment pas- 
sengers. Because of the unusual conditions, 
the carrier is accepting promissory notes and 
personal checks as payment. Proceeds are 
being applied against the State Department 
bill for the service. In this way, receipts 


from the non-Government passengers are 
not allowed to be diverted into the Treas- 
ury Department’s miscellaneous funds ac- 
count, draining State's already limited emer- 
gency fund. 


REBEL REGIME ALLOWS PLANES IN ON LIMITED 
BASIS 

Evacuees, for the most part, are being 
picked up in Baghdad and flown directly to 
Rome. Some, however, have boarded at 
Basra to be taken to the Italian capital, and 
the attempt is now being made to make a 
pickup at Kirkuk, in northern Iraq. The 
Iraqi rebel regime has allowed these United 
States planes in, along with those of other 
countries, on a limited basis, according to 
State Department officials. The United 
States evacuees, waiting their turns with 
nationals of other foreign communities 
there, are all flying commercial. In cases 
of civil disturbances such as this, State 
emphasized, commercial—not military—air- 
lift is essential. Our Government and the 
Traqi’s join in opposition to any possible 
kind of military implication into the situa- 
tion. Policy, therefore, is to exhaust all 
commercial facilities first. But it is en- 
tirely up to the civil carrier whether or 
not it wishes to offer its services. The State 
Department said that it had received won- 
derful cooperation from Pan American, how- 
ever, and indicated it was gratified with 
the quick response the airline made to the 
request. 

Meanwhile, it has been reported that 
Middle East Airlines is supplying comparable 
lift to remove British subjects from the area. 
Viscounts are being used for the thrice- 
weekly flights. British were allowed three 
because of the lesser capacity of the Vis- 
counts. 

This incident, it was learned, may also 
have provided some needed stimulus to a 
cooperative program talked about for some 
years now between airlines and the State 
Department, 

The program would cover similar situa- 
tions throughout the world, and agreements 
with airlines serving areas which might be 
subject to Iraq-type disturbances would 
allow for greater cooperation. Seaboard & 
Western Airlines looked as if it were ready 
to sign an agreement this week. State 
has also invited Pan Ameircan, TWA, North- 
west, Braniff, and Panagra and intends to 
ask others to sign up. Defense Department 
coordination is also included in the program. 


A Fine Job Performed by the Employees 
of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been so much impressed by the wonder- 
ful work done by the employees of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, as 
explained in Mr. Summerfield’s news 
release of August 5, that I would like to 
place this in the Record. This is an- 
other illustration of the tremendous ef- 
forts which Federal employees as a 


whole often give in service to their 
country and for which they so seldom 
receive due credit. I am very happy to 
see that credit is given where credit is 
due in this instance. 

The Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing employees, most of whom worked 
a full month of uninterrupted 12-hour 
days on a strictly voluntary basis to 
complete the job, certainly deserve such 
a tribute. 

The news release follows: 

Postmaster General Arthur E. Summerfield 
noted today the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing of the Treasury Department turned 
out the greatest stamp printing job in its 
history to help the Post Office Department 
make an efficient changeover to new postage 
rates at 12:01 a, m, last Friday (August 1, 
1958). 

Great credit is due the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, Mr. Summerfield said. The Bureau 
has met the unprecedented demand for new 
stamps with record production schedules 
since the new postal rate law was signed 
on May 27, 1958, Mr. Summerfield explained. 

“This is such an excellent example of two 
units of Government cooperating in meet- 
ing a large single problem,” Mr. Summerfield 
explained, “that I inquired of Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing Director Henry J. 
Holtzclaw about details of the job that was 
done by the Bureau to help the Post Office 
Department meet the need for new stamps 
in such a relatively short time. 

“I am informed,” Mr. Summerfield con- 
tinued, “that, on May 27, 1958, when the 
increased postal rate bill became law the 
Bureau's high-speed rotary stamp presses 
of the Plate Printing Division were placed 
in production on 3 shifts to print 4-cent 
book, sheet, and coil stamps, as well as the 
new 7- and 5-cent airmail stamps for the 
August 1 start of new rates. 

“As an example of how well this was done, 
figures show that since the law was signed 
to meet the changeover, the Bureau has 
turned out 6,237,004,794 stamps. This was 
far above normal production schedules.” 

The breakdown on production of stamps 
in the new denominations alone (not count- 
ing production of other stamps in other de- 
nominations) is as follows: 


Number Total 
stamps 

Sheet stamps: 

4-cent ordinary postage. 

-cent airmail. ............|-. 

7-cent airmail... 2. .o...--|-nseencenes 
Books of stamps: 

4-cent ordinary books-.-.. 20, 311,000 | 487, 464, 000 

7-cent airmail books_...... 8, 181, 500 98, 178, 000 
Coils of stamps: 

4-cent coils of 100... 2, 630, 200 | 263,020, 000 

4-cent coils of 500.. 2, 423, 393 |1, 211, 696, 500 

4-cent coils of 3,000.. Se 29, 837 89, 511, 000 

7-cent coils (airmail) of 500_ 103, 950 51, 975, 000 

7-cent coils (airmail) of 

Ti Ena o a 1,344 4, 032, 000 


Grand total. ........--|-000000«---/4, 817, 127, 300 


“All of the stamps printed were processed 
through the Bureau’s examining, perforating, 
collating, coiling, stitching, quartering, 
wrapping, and cartoning operations neces- 
sary to manufacture finished coils, books, and 
sheets for delivery to post offices,” Mr. Sum- 
merfield noted. 

“In addition to 2 full shifts in the sheet 
section, book and coil sections of the Post 
age Stamp Division worked around the clock 
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on two 12-hour shifts 7 days a week to process 
the largest quantity of stamps in the history 
of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing dur- 
ing any comparable period of time. 

“In a 2-day typical period, the Bureau’s 
packing and shipping section delivered 750,- 
000 coils—an amount equivalent to a full 
month's delivery in the calendar year 1956. 
The majority of the group of more than 500 
employees who participated in this record 
production effort worked through a full 
month of uninterrupted 12-hour days on a 
strictly voluntary basis.” 


Alaskan Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the senior Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. HoLLAND], I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement by him be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HOLLAND 


As a longtime advocate of statehood for 
Alaska I am not only happy that that ob- 
jective has been achieved, but I am high- 
ly pleased with the almost universally fa- 
yorable nationwide response with which that 
achievement has been acclaimed. 

In the course of the debate preceding the 
yote on Alaskan statehood I had occasion to 
quote from, comment upon, and insert into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, some of the pro- 
statehood editorials taken from our Florida 
newspapers. And it is particularly gratify- 
ing that since statehood for Alaska was ac- 
complished, public opinion in our southern- 
most States—as indeed elsewhere—so warm- 
ly welcomes the admission of the northern- 
most State. 

Those two States, Florida and Alaska, have 
much in common. Historically, both Flor- 
ida and Alaska were acquired from a for- 
eign power. Geographically, both States are 
peninsulas thrust away from the mainland, 
Before the admission of Alaska, Florida had 
the longest coastline of any State of the 
Union. Both have been largely populated 
by Americans coming from other States of 
the Union. The people of both are imbued 
with the pioneer spirit. Both are growing 
rapidly in population and destined to con- 
tinue to do so, and both offer certain unique 
attractions not found elsewhere in our 
Union. 

The winning of statehood for Alaska has 
been a long and arduous battle. It has 
been with us actively for all the 12 years of 
my service as a Senator from Florida. 
Throughout that considerable period it has 
been my privilege to see the devoted action 
of a man whom I know to be in large meas- 
ure responsible for this victory. 

I refer to Ernest Gruening, Governor of 
Alaska from 1939 to 1953, and “Tennessee 
Plan” United States Senator-elect from that 
‘Territory, whom I have known well and fa- 
vorably since our association at governor’s 
conferences, while I was Governor of Florida 
and he was Governor of Alaska, 

When I entered the Senate, he was mid- 
way through his long service in the gover- 
norship, during which he laid the founda- 
tion for statehood by getting the Territory 
financially prepared for it, and serving with 
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great ability and dedication, as I learned 
from many Alaskans when I visited Alaska 
in the summer of 1953, several months after 
Ernest Gruening’s retirement from the gov- 
ernorship. He was then engaged in writing 
a book, The State of Alaska, which, through 
its marshalling of facts, proved a powerful 
presentation in behalf of Alaskan statehood, 
and has helped me to a fuller understand- 
ing of Alaska’s problems. 

From the earliest days of my senatorship, 
Ernest Gruening sought to enlist my sup- 
port. No one in the Senate has been un- 
aware of his persistent and effective ad- 
vocacy of statehood for Alaska. He battled 
for it in the antechambers of Congress. He 
carried his message back into the States. I 
know that he has appeared before repre- 
sentative audiences in Florida’s centers of 
population, on the platform, over the air, 
and on television, and at the University of 
Florida at Gainesville, last winter, where he 
was honored by being asked to deliver the 
David Yulee Lectureship. The public opin- 
ion that he has helped mobilize in my State 
and throughout the Nation has been a pow- 
erful force in buttressing his personal ap- 
peals to Members of the Senate. 

Many have contributed to bringing the 
49th State into the Union, but, in my opin- 
ion, without Ernest Gruening’s unremitting 
efforts through the years, statehood for 
Alaska would not now be a reality. 


Conditions for Mr. Eibel’s Admission Into 
the United States for Permanent Resi- 
dence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, General 
Swing, Commissioner of Immigration 
and Naturalization, has directed that 
Mr. Eibel be offered a seaman’s condi- 
tional landing permit by the local im- 
migration officers which will allow him 
to remain in the United States for a 
period not to exceed 29 days. This type 
of permit is issued under a provision of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act 
regularly applied in the case of any alien 
crewman who is able and willing to 
reship from the United States on a vessel 
other than the one on which he arrived. 
This procedure relieves Mr. Eibel from 
the necessity of sailing on the Frederick 
Chopin to Poland, but his status as a 
seaman is still preserved. It will be left 
to him to comply with the usual require- 
ments of the law as to obtaining a visa 
for migration to the United States which 
are applicable to all other persons seek- 
ing entry for permanent residence here. 

Mr. Eibel’s ability to depart as a sea- 
man is established by an offer of a rep- 
resentative of the Scandinavian Shipping 
Association to provide him a berth on 
one of their vessels within the 29-day 
period of the landing permit. That 
berth carries with it the assurance that 
the vessel on which he sails will land 
him in some non-Communist country. 
On his arrival abroad, Mr. Eibel will be 
in a position to apply to an American 
consul for one of the special nonquota 
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visas authorized by Congress in the act 
of September 11, 1957. Under that law, 
as well as under the basic immigration 
law, procurement of an immigrant visa 
from a consul is the first step in gaining 
admission to the United States for per- 
manent residence. 

It remains for Mr. Eibel to indicate 
his willingness to accept this offer. 


President Eisenhower Calls on the Con- 
gress To Complete Action This Session 
on Legislation To Establish a National 
Cultural Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my earnest hope that the 
Committee on Public Works of the 
House of Representatives will report 
S. 3335, a bill providing for a National 
Cultural Center which will be con- 
structed with funds raised by voluntary 
contributions, in time for the House to 
vote on it before this session ends. It 
is important that this bill be reported in 
the form in which it passed the Senate 
unanimously on June 20, 1958, for it 
would be disastrous if it were loaded 
down with crippling amendments. 

The President has now given tremen- 
dous impetus to this drive for cultural 
facilities, and I include the text of his 
letter urging the Congress to complete 
action on this legislation during this 
session. 

Included also are two editorials from 
the Washington <D. C.) Evening Star, an 
editorial from the Washington (D. C.) 
Post and Times Herald, and statements 
presented for the American Institute of 
Architects, the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the District of Columbia 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and the 
Federal City Council by distinguished 
representatives of those respected and 
powerful organizations. 

THe WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, August 1, 1958. 
Hon. CHARLES A, BUCKLEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. Q. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am writing you 
with reference to legislation now pending 
before your committee which would author- 
ize the establishment of a National Cultural 
Center here in Washington on a site made 
available by the Federal Government with 
funds raised by voluntary contributions, 

There has long been a need for more ade- 
quate facilities in the Nation’s Capital for 
the presentation of the performing arts. An 
auditorium and other facilities such as are 
provided for in pending legislation, estab- 
lished and supported by contributions from 
the public, would be a center of which the 
entire Nation could be proud. I hope that 
the Congress will complete action on this 
legislation during this session. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicur D. EISENHOWER. 


1958 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Evening Star 
of August 6, 1958] 


WELCOME THIS OPPORTUNITY 


We suppose that if a group of citizens 
came to Congress with the money in hand 
for construction of a National Cultural Cen- 
ter and offered to build it, provided the Gov- 
ernment supplied an appropriate site, there 
would be no question concerning the accept- 
ance of such a gift. 

The question which seems to worry some 
members of the House Subcommittee on 
Public Works, which conducted a hearing 
yesterday on the legislation, is whether, if 
the Government supplies the site, the money 
to construct the center will be forthcoming 
from private sources. 

We do not see why that question should 
be of any immediate concern. If the Senate- 
passed bill is approved by the House and be- 
comes law, availability of the site will either 
produce the construction funds from private 
sources, or fail to produce it. If the money 
is not forthcoming, the Government will 
have lost nothing. It will still retain the 
site, and the site will be available for some 
other need. 

In other words, the Government gambles 
nothing. It stands to lose nothing. But if 
the pending center legislation is approved, 
it stands to gain another permanent im- 
provement for this American Capital which 
in time could rank in importance with the 
National Gallery of Art. The legislation, in 
short, provides an opportunity which, if de- 
clined, may not soon knock again. 

[From the Washington (D. C.) Evening Star 
of August 4, 1958] 


ALL WIN, NOBODY Loses 


In expressing his hopes that Congress will 
complete action on legislation making pos- 
sible construction of a great cultural center 
in Washington, President Eisenhower has 
spoken for many citizens, here and through- 
out the country. There have been attempts 
in the past to supply such facilities for the 
Capital. But we have never been so close to 
success as now; there has never been such 
an opportunity for Congress to do so little, 
and accomplish so much, as offered by the 
pending legislation. 

In brief, the legislation, approved in the 
Senate without dissent, authorizes purchase 
from locally derived revenues of less than 
2 acres of land. Added to Government-owned 
land already available, a site—now generally 
approved—would be provided for construc- 
tion of an appropriate edifice for the per- 
forming arts. Money for such construction 
is anticipated from private sources. There 
are indications that it would be forthcoming. 
If not, the Government would have lost not 
a penny—for the land would be there for 
other uses. 

Hundreds of thousands of American citi- 
zens this summer, in a record year of travel 
abroad, have been visting the capitals and 
other cities in foreign lands, almost all of 
which are supplied with splendid buildings 
for the performance of opera, orchestra con- 
certs, ballet, and other artistic enterprises 
reflecting cultural attainment. The singular 
lack of such facilities in this Capital of the 
richest Nation on earth is a reproach, an 
indictment which should be wiped from the 
record. 

We commend Representative Jones of 
Alabama, chairman of the Public Buildings 
Subcommittee of the House Public Works 
Committee, for his willingness to hold hear- 
ings tomorrow and his own sympathy toward 
the project. We believe there will be evi- 
dence aplenty at the hearing in its support. 
The authorization sought represents so small 
an obligation by the Federal Government, 
leaving the success of the undertaking in the 
hands of private contributors, that there is 
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everything to be gained and nothing to be 

lost. 

House approval of this legislation would 
mean something for people everywhere, not 
merely those who live in Washington. It 
would represent a great forward step in com- 
pleting the development of this Federal City, 
the city of all Americans. 

[From the Washington (D. C.) Post and 
Times Herald of August 8, 1958] 
CULTURAL CENTER PROGRESS 
Seldom do Washingtonians and the many 
agencies which govern them in their local 
affairs find themselves in such happy and 
unanimous agreement on a project as that 
which appears to prevail on the proposed cul- 
tural center in Foggy Bottom. The Senate 
has approved legislation to designate a mostly 
federally owned tract for the projected thea- 
ters and to advance funds, to be repaid by 
the District, for the purchase of a small 
added area to round out the site. The plan 
is to obtain private subscription of money 
for construction; the enterprises themselves 
are to be self-supporting. Experience with 
similar ventures in other cities makes these 
plans considerably more solid than mere 

hope or aspiration. 

Much will depend, of course, upon the 
caliber of the proposed Presidentially ap- 
pointed Commission which would be in 
charge of fund raising and other aspects of 
the venture. There is a widespread feeling 
in the community that the members must 
be chosen with great care and drawn from 
the top ranks of philanthropists and art 
patrons here and elsewhere. The success 
of the National Gallery of Art, established 
under similar procedures and auspices, has 
been due of course to the outstanding spon- 
sorship which it had from its inception. 

Chairman Rosert E. Jones, of the House 
Public Buildings Subcommittee, has per- 
formed a real national service in holding 
hearings on the measure despite the near- 
ness of adjournment and in proposing to 
bring the bill up under suspension of rules 
in the House. This will mean a two-thirds 
vote will be needed for passage, but surely 
the House will not turn aside an enterprise 
so promising and one that places squarely 
and solely upon interested private citizens 
the responsibility for its success, 

STATEMENT BY JOHN NoBLE RicHarps, FAIA, 
PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS, ON THE FULBRIGHT-THOMPSON 
BILL FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A NA- 
TIONAL CULTURAL CENTER BEFORE THE PuB- 
Lic BUILDINGS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE 
PUBLIC WORKS COMMITTEE, AUGUST 5, 1958 


My name is John Noble Richards. I am 
a practicing architect with offices at 1600 
Madison Avenue, Toledo, Ohio. I am presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and appear here today as its repre- 
sentative to urge prompt and favorable 
action on the Fulbright-Thompson bill to 
establish a National Cultural Center in the 
Nation’s Capital. 

The American Institute of Architects is 
the national organization of the architec- 
tural profession in the United States. Its 
128 chapters and 11 State organizations are 
located in every State. With a membership 
of nearly 13,000 registered architects, the In- 
stitute represents the majority of practicing 
architects in the Nation, 

We have followed closely the devoted ef- 
forts of Members of Congress and leading 
citizens who have worked unceasingly to 
make possible this much-needed facility for 
the proper presentation of opera, music and 
other performing arts in Washington. In 
May, 1957, Mrs. Eugene Meyer appeared at 
our Centennial Convention in Washington 
to outline the proposal for the cultural cen- 
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ter then being advanced by the special com- 

mission of which she was chairman. 

Great interest and support was expressed 
and the convention passed a resolution urg- 
ing that a national competition be held to 
select the architect for this very important 
project. As a public service, The American 
Institute of Architects would gladly name 
@ special architectural advisory committee 
to assist in the setting up of procedures for 
such a competition. 

As the organization representing the Na- 
tion's architects we have long felt a deep 
responsibility for the Nation’s Capital and 
have demonstrated this concern over the 
century of our existence. During the Cen- 
tennial Convention a resolution was passed 
unanimously, reaffirming our members’ deep 
conviction that the Capital City is the heri- 
tage, not only of those who dwell in or 
about the District of Columbia, but the 
heritage of all the people of this country as 
well. We therefore fully support all pro- 
posals that will in any way enhance the 
city of Washington. 

There is no question but that the proposed 
Cultural Center would greatly benefit the 
Capital City. More importantly it would 
serve as a symbol to all Americans, as well 
as to peoples overseas, of our Nation’s in- 
terest in and support of cultural activities, 

My distinguished predecessor, Leon Chate- 
lain, Jr., of Washington, appeared before 
a Congressional committee in February, 1957 
to express the Institute’s support at that 
time. He urged that the proposed Cultural 
Center be located in the Foggy Bottom area. 
We are gratified that an adequate site there 
can be made available provided Congress 
takes the appropriate action. 

To take full advantage of the broad public 
enthusiasm that exists and the substantial 
financial support that has been pledged, we 
earnestly request your subcommittee to take 
favorable action at once in order that final 
approval of the Cultural Center may be 
given prior to adjournment. 

STATEMENT ON A NATIONAL CULTURAL CENTER 
IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, BY MISS 
CHLOE GIFFORD, PRESIDENT, GENERAL FED- 
ERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS, BEFORE SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS, 
House PUBLIC WORKS COMMITTEE, AUGUST 
5, 1958 


I am Sally Butler, legislation consultant 
for the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
has been interested in the cultural aspect of 
life in the United States ever since our 
organization was chartered by Congress in 
1901. 

In Article II of the constitution of the 
General Federation it states, “The object of 
the General Federation shall be to unite the 
women’s clubs and like organizations 
throughout the world for the purpose of mu- 
tual benefit, and for the promotion of their 
common interest in education, philanthropy, 
public welfare, moral values, civics, and fine 
arts.’ 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
has a department of fine arts with chairmen 
in every State. This interest in fine arts 
prompted the clubwomen of Michigan to 
raise funds to build the Fine Arts Building 
of the National Music Camp at Interlochen, 
Mich. in 1948. To mention a few other 
States that have done outstanding work 
promoting fine arts—Illinois Federation has 
a summer art school, Kansas auditions and 
gives cash awards for outstanding perform- 
ance in this field. Virginia actively par- 
ticipated in promoting the Art Mobile, of 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts; General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs sponsored a fine 
arts festival in Estes Park, Colo. The presi- 
dent of General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
attends and participates in Chicagoland’s 
music festival every autumn, 
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General Federation of ha ee ea gor 
recognized for its work in this fie! n 
when under the provisions of H. R. 1825, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs was 
named as one among the national organiza- 
tions to be represented on the Federal Com- 
mission to formulate plans for the construc- 
tion in the District of Columbia of a civic 
auditorium, 

In 1956 the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs passed the following resolution: 


“FINE ARTS—CIVIC AUDITORIUM-INAUGURAL 
HALL OF PRESIDENTS, MUSIC, FINE ARTS, MASS 
COMMUNICATIONS CENTER (CONVENTION, 
1956) 


“Whereas the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs since its inception has been con- 
sistently interested in and worked for the 
development of the cultural life of the 
United States; has promoted the fine arts 
in all aspects; and has given encouragement 
and assistance to many artists; and 

“Whereas a District of Columbia Audi- 
torium Commission has been established to 
prepare plans to erect a civic auditorium 
including an Inaugural Hall of Presidents, 
and a Music, Fine Arts, and Mass Communi- 
cations Center: Therefore, 

“Resolved, That the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs shall use its influence in the 
promotion of the plans for establishment of 
a civic auditorium in the District of Colum- 
bia, which would include an Inaugural Hall 
of Presidents, and a Music, Fine Arts, and 
Mass Communications Center in the National 
Capital.” 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
certainly commends Congress for passing a 
bill which created this Commission and the 
people who have worked long and hard to 
bring about a Cultural Center in our National 
Capital which will portray the cultural as- 
pect of American life. 

We know the criticisms of those nations 
that belittle United States culture—we are 
sure your Members of Congress know all the 
arguments for and against the construction 
of a cultural center in Washington, D. C. 
We are sure you do appreciate, as we do, the 
generosity of those individuals who have and 
will help to raise the necessary funds. 

We can assure you that the members of 
our organization will renew their efforts to 
help make this national cultural center a 
reality. The many States that have con- 
tinued their efforts on a local basis will 
surely do everything possible to promote 
plans laid out by Congress to achieve this 
goal. 

We, the women of General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, with clubs in every State, 
urge immediate action, so that the Cultural 
Center in our National Capital will become 
a reality. It will take time, but let us get 
started now. 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. T. Davin GATES, PRESIDENT, 
Districr OF COLUMBIA FEDERATION OF 
‘Women’s CLUBS, WASHINGTON, D. C., TO 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS, TUESDAY, AU- 
cust 5, 1958 
Mr. Chairman, this is a distinct privilege 

and pleasure to come before the committee 

to reaffirm the stand taken by the District of 

Columbia Federation of Women's Clubs in 

regards to the Thompson-Fulbright bill for 

the Cultural Center in the Nation's Capital. 

The Cultural Center is a means of guarding 
the heritage of this land of ours. To meet 
the demands of these crucial times how can 
we overlook or bypass a single opportunity 
to make us stronger to meet the onslaught 
‘of communism from within as well as from 
without. 

Never before has the need been so strongly 
felt; never before has the very heart of Amer- 
ican culture been challenged; never before 
has Congress had the opportunity to do so 
little and accomplish so much; never before 
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has the need for exchange of culture of all 
nations been so evident; never again must we 
take our own American way of life, nor that 
of other nations for granted. 

No nation is stronger than its local com- 
munity, no home than each individual mem- 
ber, so we plead with you for the sake of the 
youth of our land, the future citizens of our 
country, to place within their reach the 
proper facilities of all the performing arts. 

It is a mutual feeling, I am sure, and the 
sincere conviction of everyone under the 
sound of my voice and every Representative 
of all the States that through this medium 
of the fine arts one may speak to the infinite 
being. 

True democracy cannot be maintained 
without a spiritual foundation; therefore, it 
is necessary that we search ourselves and not 
be found wanting. 

The 11 million members of the National 
and International Federation of Women's 
Clubs is a force not to be taken lightly. 
There are 15,000 clubs in the United States— 
and over 3,000 members in the District of 
Columbia federation. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, as we pledge our 
support may we expect the same in return. 
Delay is dangerous. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you for giving of 
your time to call this hearing. 


STATEMENT BY Francis G. ADDISON, JR., 
CHAIRMAN, FEDERAL CITY CoUNCIL, AT HEAR- 
INGS OF HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS, AUGUST 1, 1958 


Mr. Chairman and committee members, 
my name is Francis G. Addison, Jr. I am 
president and board chairman of Security 
Bank, and chairman of the Federal City 
Council, The- council is a nonprofit, non- 
partisan organization of civic leaders dedi- 
cated to promoting the economic, social, and 
cultural growth of our Capital City. I am 
submitting a membership list for the use of 
this committee. 

I am here this morning to urge that mem- 
bers of your committee assign a top priority 
to favorably reporting out S. 3335, in order 
that this bill can be enacted by Congress 
before adjournment of the current session. 

This legislation, already approved by the 
Senate, would authorize creation of a Na- 
tional Cultural Center in Foggy Bottom, on 
a site bounded by New Hampshire Avenue, 
26th Street, Rock Creek, and Potomac Park- 
way and approaches to the new Theodore 
Roosevelt Memorial Bridge. 

We believe that passage of this bill is an 
absolute must, in order that Washington 
City may finally acquire the cultural facili- 
ties commensurate with its position as Cap- 
ital City of the Free World. 

S. 3335 represents the culmination of years 
of effort toward this goal. It has the un- 
qualified support of every major civic or- 
ganization in this city. Congress faces a 
high responsibility to assure its speedy en- 
actment and thereby remove one of the 
major obstacles remaining to realization of 
this city’s cultural heritage. 

To delay the legislation at this point would 
be a severe blow to the entire cultural-center 
effort. It would mean that the legislation 
would have to be started all over again in 
the Senate next session. This, in turn, 
would cause the drive for a performing arts 
center to lose a great deal of its momentum. 

I cannot believe that Congress would be 
so insensitive to the importance of our Cap- 
ital City and its cultural needs as to allow 
this to happen. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, it is our hope 
that your committee will act immediately 
to report this bill out favorably, with the 
recommendation that it be approved by the 
full House at the earliest possible date. 

Thank you. 


August 8 
Problems Faced in Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an address 
delivered by Senator PROXMIRE before the 
Zionist Organization of America, in San 
Francisco, Calif., on February 13, 1958. 

In discussing the problems faced in 
the Middle East, the Senator presented 
sound recommendations for bringing to 
that important area of the world an era 
of true peace, and a rising standard of 
living to its poverty stricken peoples. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY SENATOR PROXMIRE BE- 
FORE THE ZIONIST ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA 
In SAN FRANCISCO ON FEBRUARY 13, 1958 


One year after the enunciation of the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine, the Middle East stands as 
the greatest challenge to American states- 
manship in the world today. The Middle 
East challenges our ingenuity, our determi- 
nation, and our democratic faith. Our se- 
curity as a nation—indeed our very exist- 
ence as a nation—depends on whether—and 
how—we meet that challenge. 

It is not through indifference that we find 
ourselves thus challenged. We know that 
the maintenance of peace and security in 
the Middle East must be one of the major 
aims of United States foreign policy. We 
know the vital importance of the Middle 
East’s oil to the economic and military 
strength of the Free World; we understand 
the strategic significance of the trade routes 
which pass through the Middle East; we 
Tecognize the symbolic importance of the 
Middle East’s religious and historic sites. 

We have known, in short, that we ought 
to do something. But, somehow, despite the 
Eisenhower Doctrine, despite the Baghdad 
Pact, despite our wooing of King Ibn Saud, 
despite our gifts of revolvers to Nasser, peace 
and stability today seem farther away than 
ever, 

We have failed, I submit, to achieve our 
foreign policy objectives in the Middle 
East, because we have failed to un- 
derstand the real nature of the problem we 
faced. The Middle East faces us today like a 
smoldering forest fire. At best our efforts to 
date have merely put on a sudden outburst 
of flame or halted momentarily a new out- 
cropping of fire; at worst what we have done 
has actually fanned the embers. But never 
have we taken the steps necessary gradually 
to destroy permanently the sparks which 
—— day could erupt in a world conflagra- 

on. 

What are the realities of the Middle East 
today? 

First, the Middle East is a region of vast 
poverty and, more important, of increasing 
awareness by its impoverished population 
that there can be a better way of life. Israel, 
of course, stands as a shining exception to 
this melancholy picture of a downtrodden 
people, still enchained by the economic con- 
ditions and social patterns of a feudal past. 
The fantastic development of Israel by her 
people has been one of the major forces, I 
believe, in making clear to the people of the 
Arab lands that they too could live better. 
The fact that the great potential wealth of 
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the Middle East has been tapped by a very 
few Arab billionaires serves to bring the 
urgent problem into sharper focus. In every 
Arab country—no matter who the leaders or 
what the form of government—this “revolu- 
tion of rising expectations” is rapidly becom- 
ing the key political factor. 

It is precisely because the rulers of many 
of these Arab nations have been unable, or 
unwilling, to meet this insistent popular 
demand for economic and social improve- 
ment that Arab nationalism has made such 
headway. Deliberately exploited in the age- 
old pattern of dictators, nationalism in the 
hands of men like Nasser offers an outlet for 
popular discontent. 

The Soviet Union in turn has been waging 
an all-out campaign to win the allegiance of 
the Middle East Arab States, by appealing to 
the same emotions of discontent and na- 
tionalistic pride. It is not the likelihood of 
Soviet military invasion of the Middle East 
with which we must contend today. The 
Soviet technique is to win friends and in- 
fluence people by providing the tools with 
which national ambitions for prestige, power, 
and economic development can be realized. 
Least among these techniques has been per- 
sistent Soviet propaganda exploitation of 
Arab enmity toward Israel. 

A popular demand for a better way of life, 
a strident nationalism feeding in part on this 
popular demand, persistent Soviet penetra- 
tion—as if these three conditions were not 
enough, there exists yet a fourth element of 
disruption: the million or so Palestinian 
refugees whose misery is a constantly fester- 
ing open wound. 

There is no doubt in my mind but that the 
United States is losing ground in the Middle 
East today. It seems to be little more than 
a matter of time before we are faced with an 
explosion which could place us on the brink 
of a tragic and pointless war. Can we re- 
verse the trend? 

I believe we can. 

I propose that the following steps would 
greatly reduce the danger of further Soviet 
expansion and of a Middle East war between 
the Arab States and Israel which would soon 
engulf the entire world: 

First, let me say categorically here that I 
believe that the United States can and must 
do all it can to support the legitimate needs 
of Israel. America has no better friends in 
the Middle East today than Israel. In part 
I suspect this is because Israel today in many 
ways resembles our own United States in its 
formative years. It is a new land and a 
refuge for the oppressed of many nations. 
It is firmly dedicated to the principles of 
democracy. It is a country of pioneers, cary- 
ing out of a wilderness no less harsh—and 
often much harsher—than our own frontiers 
a productive economy of free peoples. It is 
a melting pot of men and women of many 
cultures and many backgrounds living to- 
gether in unity and harmony. Perhaps most 
important, Israel is a nation which has vigor- 
ously attacked her many problems with posi- 
tive and constructive plans for development. 

In any efforts we make toward reducing 
the Middle Eastern tensions, we must make 
it unequivocally clear that we believe that 
Israel is here to stay, that her present bound- 
aries are not subject to third party negotia- 
tions. We must guarantee and commit our- 
selves to defend Israel’s right to existence. 
We must strive to get a commitment by the 
U. N. to take forceful action against any 
aggression on the State of Israel. We must 
recognize that she cannot be expected in 
some miraculous way to absorb hundreds of 
thousands of hostile Arabs in her already 
crowded and strained economy. The integ- 
rity of Israel cannot be a bargaining point. 

Second. The present economic situation in 
the Middle East, with its explosive political 
implications, is a serious threat to the sta- 
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bility of the entire area. Starvation and 
poverty, against a backdrop of billion-dollar 
oil fields is the raw material for strife and 
bitterness. Without economic development 
to meet tide of rising and legitimate expec- 
tations, peace in the Middle East will remain 
as much out of the question as it is today. 
For this reason, we should move at once to 
create a Middle East Development Agency, 
similar to that suggested by Senator Hum- 
PHREY. This agency must be adequately 
capitalized to do the regional development 
job so sorely needed. I am thinking of a 
multilateral agency in which the states of 
the Middle East would share equally with 
the more advanced nations of the West in 
the planning and execution of regional river 
development projects, regional malaria eradi- 
cation projects and a host of other projects 
which would utilize the enormous untapped 
resources, both natural and human, of the 
area. Let me assert, however, that to expand 
the economy of a country, only to have the 
increased wealth go to fill the already bulg- 
ing pockets of the rich will merely increase 
the explosiveness of the situation. The 
fruits of economic development must be 
broadly shared. An important corollary of 
this approach would be the greater use of 
America’s surplus food and fiber to further 
economic and social progress, 

Third. We must exert real leadership to- 
ward the solution of the outstanding differ- 
ences between the Arab States and Israel. 
This is no easy assignment, but it seems to 
me absolutely essential that somebody move 
to break the stalemate. All the Middle East- 
ern states are spending abnormal resources 
on military defense. Think what even a 
little easing of the tension could mean in 
releasing energies and resources for con- 
structive development. 

Fourth, and equally important, I submit 
that we should do all we can to halt the 
arms race in the Middle East. In the poor 
lands of the Middle East, it is tragic to spend 
millions of dollars in sterile expenditures for 
armaments. Whether through direct nego- 
tiation with the Soviet Union or by use of 
the United Nations, we should stop the 
frantic building up of armed might. The 
Middle East today reminds us of the Balkans 
of 50 years ago—the same fierce passions of 
nationalism, the same increasing entangle- 
ment of the major powers, the same deadly 
growth of armaments. We think we are 
buying security with our arms, but actually 
we are laying the groundwork for conflict. 

Fifth. To build security, we should invig- 
orate the role of the United Nations in the 
Middle East. The Senate has already unani- 
mously adopted a resolution urging the cre- 
ation of a permanent Middle East United Na- 
tions Force to act as watchdog and fire- 
fighter. This U. N. force should be stationed 
on all of Israel’s borders until such policing 
is no longer necessary. I would like to see 
President Eisenhower's “Open Skies” pro- 
posal given a try—thus providing a continu- 
ous inspection of sensitive areas and military 
preparations. 

Sixth. We must take the lead in working 
for a permanent solution to the Arab refugee 
problem. The refugees live today in tragic 
surroundings and hopelessness largely on 
American bounty. Why can we not use that 
same bounty to move toward the resettle- 
ment of these thousands of homeless people 
in Arab lands? In a sense these men and 
women can provide replacements for the tens 
of thousands of Jews who have migrated to 
Israel from throughout the Arab world. 

Would the proposals I have outlined stand 
any chance of acceptance by the Middle 
Eastern countries and by the Soviet Union? 
I believe they would. 

For the nations of the Middle East there 
would be the opportunity for a real ad- 
vance on the path of economic development. 
Without any sacrifice of national independ- 
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ence, there could be release from the crush- 
ing burden of mounting armaments. Given 
an opportunity such as the proposals I have 
put forward would present, I am convinced 
that a strong impetus would be given to the 
political growth of moderate constructive 
forces in the Arab nations. The new union 
of Egypt and Syria represents after all only 
the most extreme type of Arab leadership. 
Even they would be hardpressed, I believe, 
to reject a program such as I have suggested. 

As for Russia, I would venture to suggest 
that an arms embargo to the Middle East 
might well meet acceptance. Indeed the 
Soviet Union has herself suggested such a 
course in the past. By such an embargo, the 
whole area would rapidly become demilita- 
rized for all practical purposes. Today the 
growing possibility of an armed clash which 
could explode into world war III is omi- 
nous enough to give pause even to the men in 
the Kremlin. They could well have a gen- 
uine interest in making the Middle East a 
military no man’s land in the cold war. 
Even they must turn over at night at the 
thought of a Nasser brandishing an atom 
bomb. Russia, too, could hardly afford to 
boycott a generously conceived and financed 
Middle East Development Fund. Undoubt- 
edly she would seek to use it for her own 
ends, but that could hardly be easy and cer- 
tainly it could hardly be worse than the 
present all-out aid program carried on by 
the Russians directly. Indeed, should Rus- 
sia refuse to join with us in this effort this 
would be no loss. We then would appear, 
and rightly so, as the one great nation with 
a real interest in the progress and peace of 
the Middle East. Russia would be firmly 
identified as the power which is fostering 
poverty and disruption. 

How about the United States? 
would we gain? 

I think the answer is obvious. Slowly we 
would end the nightmarish quality of our 
present policy where every crisis is super- 
ceded by yet another. We would be working 
toward harmony in the Middle East instead 
of keeping alive difference and tension. We 
would be looking forward to progress instead 
of backward to unresolved conflicts. 


What 


Improved Mail Service Announcement 
Gratifies Public 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, recent 
announcements by Postmaster General 
Summerfield directed to improved mail 
service will be received with overwhelm- 
ing gratification by the American public. 
Among these is a relaxing of the rule 
with respect to rural delivery. When the 
present administration took office, a De- 
partment regulation required four pa- 
trons to the mile, including retrace, for 
the extension of any rural route. Under 
Mr. Summerfield the rule was changed 
to three per mile. Now it is being 
further relaxed to two patrons per mile. 

Rural patrons of mail service have 
long felt that with improved highways 
each family was entitled to delivery to 
its own mailbox. The new ruling will, in 
most cases, make this a reality. As the 
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Postmaster General says, this change 
will benefit an estimated 300,000 families. 

Rural-box holders will hail Mr. Sum- 
merfield’s announcement as one of the 
outstanding achievements of this admin- 
istration. I am sure they join me in 
expressing their gratitude and appre- 
ciation. 


Gen. George Catlett Marshall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker— 
I have seen a great many soldiers in my 


lifetime, and you, sir, are the finest soldier 
I have ever known. 


Thus spoke Secretary of War Henry 
Stimson in acknowledging the Nation’s 
debt to Gen. George Catlett Marshall at 
the end of World War II. 

But General Marshall was more than 
a soldier. History will record, along 
with his military achievements, his 
greater accomplishments as a statesman. 
In a fine NBC radio network program 
on Thursday, July 3, 1958, David Brink- 
ley narrated a sound portrait of this 
great military and political leader—one 
of the truly great men of the past quar- 
ter century. 

By unanimous consent of my col- 
leagues in the House, I present here- 
with this interesting NBC program: 

BIOGRAPHIES IN SOUND: GEN. GEORGE 
CATLETT MARSHALL 

Mr, O'KEEFE. This is Nightline, your tieline 
to the world, and I am Walter O'Keefe. 

During the next 55 minutes, Nightline will 
bring you a sound portrait of one of the 
great military and political leaders of the 
past quarter century. This is another in 
NBC’s award-winning series, Biographies in 
Sound. Your narrator, David Brinkley. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Now we have had 25 years 
of the age of the common man, but we still 
find there is never a day when we don’t 
need uncommon men of special and uncom- 
mon ability. Sometimes we get them; some- 
times we do not. 

We are to hear now about a time when 
we needed a man like this and got him. 
In spite of a stubborn and reactionary sys- 
tem that might easily have lost him. 

Gen. CHARLES LANHAM. Remember in these 
dark days in the late twenties, the early 
thirties, until the Hitler stage began to 
build up, that the Army numbered about 
120,000 people. It was nothing. We were 
scattered about this country, walled up in 
little isolated, forgotten Indian posts, bat- 
talion posts. When you turned out a com- 
pany for training, if you got 10 or 12 men 
you were lucky. There was no future that 
anyone could see. 

Mr, BRINKLEY. There were no promotions 
until somebody retired, resigned, or died, 
and then promotions were by seniority. In 
the twenties and thirties the Army had an 
officer named George Catlett Marshall whom 
it knew was brilliant and who eventually had 
to be Chief of Staff, but if this preposterous 
seniority system did not work faster, he would 
be out of the Army and retired as a colo- 
nel—a casualty of the system. 

BROMLEY SMITH. The thesis may be valid, 
It is a little frightening to think we are 
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going to have to play our luck this hard, but 
there is no question in my mind that Gen- 
eral Marshall served a specific function at a 
particular time in American history that 
could not have been served by anyone else. 

Dr, Forrest C. Pocus, It was perhaps the 
emergency which knocked aside seniority and 
brought him into a position which a great 
number of people felt he was fitted for 10 
years before, you see. So I think it is in 
that way that the emergency brought the 
man forward. It was not that it suddenly 
turned him into this great leader. He had 
the potentiality all along. It was the emer- 
gency that gave the opportunity for those 
people who had been talking to members of 
the Cabinet, had been talking to the Presi- 
dent about this man, that gave him a chance 
to push him forward. 

Pershing had mentioned Marshall’s name 
more than once as a potential Chief of 
Staff. 

Mr. BRINKLEY, It is frightening then to 
think we have to play our luck this hard 
and though it is thought to be accidental, 
that these people just happened, the fact 
is that they have all been men who spent 
their lives preparing for missions that sooner 
or later would come. 

It might also be added that when these 
missions do come, they call for uncommon 
men who are prepared in the three neces- 
sary ways, prepared first to see and under- 
stand the problem; second, to know or to 
find a solution; and third, to have the power 
to put the solution in effect. 

Well, many men have one of these abili- 
ties, some have two of them, and very few 
have all three. Our history and our lives 
today are filled with examples of missions 
that came and found we had men so pre- 
pared and other missions that failed be- 
cause we did not. 

Well, here from the beginning is how it 
happened that when this mission, the 
Second World War, when this mission came, 
Gen. George Marshall was prepared in the 
three necessary ways. His biographer, Wil- 
liam Frye. 

Mr. Frye. I get again the picture of a boy 
who is always sure of himself and of what 
he wanted, always courteous, full of fun, 
but reserved, even as a boy. He liked to 
hunt; he liked to fish; he was not a very 
good scholar, that is, he didn’t make good 
grades in school, but he never had any diffi- 
culty learning what he wanted to know. 

And he never had any difficulty making 
good use of it. And he had a widely curious 
mind. His playmates liked him. Older peo- 
ple liked him. He could always get other 
people to do things, but he was always will- 
ing to do things himself, too. The Marshall 
family had been going to VMI since Uncle 
Tom had moved to Vicksburg, Miss., before 
the Civil War and sent his boy to VMI, and 
all the Marshalls had gone to VMI after that. 
And really it was while Marshall was at VMI, 
according to his own story, that he decided 
to become a soldier. When just after the 
Spanish War, while he was still a cadet at 
VMI, he stood on Main Street in Uniontown 
and watched the 10th Pennsylvania Regi- 
ment, back from the Spanish War, parade 
down Main Street, the pavement of which 
had been painted red, white, and blue for 
the occasion, and while he watched the regi- 
ment parade and heard all the cheering and 
listened to the band, he decided that at last 
he was going to be a soldier. 

Marshall went to VMI and was a member 
of the class of 1901 at VMI. 

Mr. Banks Hupson. In 1897 when George 
Marshall and I both matriculated at VMI in 
Lexington—of course you realize that VMI 
in 1897 was quite different from any college 
or university now. We had no holidays, no 
overnight holidays, we had no spring vaca- 
tion. Christmas Day we were absent from 
the school from 8 o'clock in the morning 
until 5 that afternoon, and that is all the 
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holidays we had during the school year. He 
was right around 6 feet—maybe a little 
over—broad shouldered, heavy features, a 
splendid figure, and an amazingly great voice. 
That was one of the characteristics that you 
had to have to get these military honors at 
VMI. You had to have the figure, you had 
to look like a soldier, and your voice had to 
be so that you could give commands in a 
manner that could be heard all over the 
parade ground. 

He was always cordial to us, called us by 
our last names, usually. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. That was Banks Hudson. 
He entered VMI at the same time Marshall 
did and recalls that military schools were 
run then as they are not run now. 

With a VMI diploma, and a new pair of 
gold-plated second lieutenant’s bars, Mar- 
shall entered the Army in 1902 and they 
sent him to the Philippines. Here for the 
first time you could see the kind of soldier 
he was going to be. These words from Cap- 
tain—and later General—William T. Sexton. 

General SEXTON, In 1939 a book that I had 
written on the Philippine Insurrection was 
published. It was entitled “Soldiers in the 
Sun,” and General Marshall, as it turned out, 
was very much interested in history, and 
particularly in the history of the Philippine 
Insurrection. He had served there twice on 
two tours, one in 1902 and one in 1913, and 
on both of these tours he had become very 
much interested in operations and had made 
quite a study of the Philippine Insurrection 
himself. He read my book and liked it 
very much and wrote me a very nice letter 
about it. 

“DEAR CAPTAIN SEXTON: At Randolph Field 
Colonel Brooks presented me with a copy of 
Soldiers in the Sun. I occupied a great deal 
of my spare time during the 3 years in go- 
ing completely through War Department 
records covering the military events in the 
field and in the Government between the ar- 
rival of the first expeditionary force in 1898 
and the campaign in Mindanao in 1904. 
During this period I arranged to visit as 
many of the scenes of action as possible and 
tried to take with me officers who had been 
actual participants in the events. I would 
like to congratulate you on a remarkable 
piece of research and writing. 

“Faithfully yours, 
“G. C. MARSHALL, 
Chief of Staff.” 

Mr. BRINKLEY. There is our first glimpse of 
how Marshall felt a man should prepare him- 
self. On being assigned to the Philippines 
he read everything in the Army’s records 
about the islands’ military history, he talked 
to people who had done the fighting, he 
visited the scenes of battle and studied them, 
he learned all he could and had another in- 
surrection begun then, he would have been 
prepared to lead an army to put it down, His 
military career had begun. 

In this tiny and hidebound Army 16 
years later when we entered World War I, 
Marshall was still a first lieutenant. Three 
months after the war started he made cap- 
tain. We will hear his story from that war 
told by Mark Watson, later a foreign cor- 
respondent for the Baltimore Sun. 

Mr. Watson. My first encounter with Gen- 
eral Marshall was when he was a junior offi- 
cer, and I was a very junior officer and not a 
professional soldier at all. This was at 
Chaumont, in France, which was General 
Pershing‘s general headquarters. He had a 
small office and only one man could get into 
the doorway at a time. 

He had the door arranged so that it didn’t 
open very wide, and nobody could squeeze 
past his desk. He had there all the infor- 
mation that he wanted and he was going to 
keep it there. 

Marshall’s largest feat there was in the 
preparation for the great battle of St. Mihiel, 
which was the first large-scale operation 
under strictly American command. His 
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preparation for it involved bringing divi- 
sions of troops from away up in the north 
where they had been under British com- 
mand, from the middle of the line and from 
the eastern line and from reserve sections 
where troops were still in training, to bring 
nearly 600,000 men and all the supplies that 
he needed over the roads and highways of 
France, which at that time were in pitiful 
shape, was a most extraordinary feat. It 
was because he had done this and was at 
the same time working on the larger move- 
ment for the Meuse-Argonne Battle which 
followed almost immediately that he became 
widely known to the professionals at 
Chaumont and throughout the Army and 
indeed throughout the Allied armies, be- 
cause this was an extraordinary job that he 
had performed. 

He didn't, I would say, come to any public 
attention at all. In fact, he shunned it, al- 
though he was very warmly spoken of for 
the job which he had done. 

I don’t think many of them saw him, but 
those who talked with Pershing about the 
organization—Foch, for example—did go out 
of their way to say that that logistics feat of 
Marshall's at St. Mihiel, and repeated on a 
grander scale at Meuse-Argonne, was a very 
great job. 

Pershing himself was outspoken in his 
admiration for Marshall. I remember his 
mentioning him at a hearing in Congress as 
the best young officer in the United States 
Army. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. The best young officer in 
the United States Army, in Gen. Black Jack 
Pershing’s judgment, but Marshall’s fame 
then was confined almost entirely to the 
professional military and to the public he 
was unknown, as staff officers usually are. 

The headlines go to the commanders in 
the field who gain ground and win battles, 
not to the men who pored over the maps 
and made the plans that led to the victories. 
The headlines went to the field commanders, 
and so did the promotions. Dr. Forrest 
Pogue saw how this happened. 

Dr. Pocve. Now he tried throughout World 
War I to get a field command because a 
fellow colonel, for example, who got a regi- 
ment, ended up in a short time as a major 
general, while Marshall stayed a colonel. 
Actually in the closing days of the war he 
was promised a command and was put in 
for promotion to brigadier. The war ended 
before that was acted on back here and all 
promotions were suspended. 

Now, friends of his, and men of the same 
age, who had their one star, either kept 
them or at least didn’t go back as far as he 
did, whereas he had to go back to his perma- 
nent rank, which was that of captain. How- 
ever, he was brought on shortly afterward. 

You've got to remember that the peace- 
time Army, though, was very strict on the 
matter of seniority. 

Mr. Brinker. It was so strict it took him 
another 15 years to reach the permanent 
rank of colonel. Well, while he waited he 
was rotated around in the usual Army rou- 
tine. There was another stop for Marshall 
as he, in a somewhat machinelike way, went 
about preparing himself for command of 
the United States Army, even though by 
now—this was in 1927—he was still a lieu- 
tenant colonel. 

Gen. Lawron Co.iis. General Marshall 
was the assistant commandant of the In- 
fantry School from about 1928 to 1931, dur- 
ing which period I was an instructor there, 
in the tactical department. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Gen. Lawton Collins. 

Gen. LawrTron CorLrNs. Incidentally, he 
had at that time assembled at Benning a 
remarkably able group of people. For ex- 
ampie, General Bradley was in the tactical 
department. General Hodges, who com- 
manded the First Army in Europe. Many of 
them were relatively young men, like Gen. 
Charles Bolté and myself. And the thing 
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that we all admired very greatly about Gen- 
eral Marshall was that he was constantly 
seeking new ways of doing things. He never 
accepted something that had been done in 
the past at its face value. 

The new infantry drill was devised. I had 
something to do with that. When tested 
out by the Army, the bulk of the people in 
the Army were in favor of it. The people 
who were against it were the old codgers 
who just simply couldn’t see anything new, 
and it was only after General Marshall be- 
came Chief of Staff that that drill system 
was put into effect. 

That was the sort of thing that went on 
constantly at Benning. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. With this kind of prepara- 
tion and this kind of record as a junior offi- 
cer, even those bound up in the archaic 
promotion system began to see if Marshall 
didn't get promoted faster he would be lost 
to the Army because he would reach retire- 
ment age still a colonel. But it happened 
otherwise because it had to, because an emer- 
gency was developing in Europe and, while 
President Roosevelt talked peace and neu- 
trality, he knew there was going to be a war. 

So here is what happened as recalled by 
Gen. Charles D. Herron. 

General Herron. When, due to the senior- 
ity and the fortunes of war, I came to Chi- 
cago as commanding general out there, Mar- 
shall was then a colonel under my command. 
I, with other people, urged it on the War 
Department that he must be promoted be- 
fore he reached that critical birth age. 

It so happened that Mr. Dern came out 
there, the then Secretary of War, and I gave 
him a luncheon and got Marshall there 
early, and Dern there early and introduced 
him to Marshall and told him that this was 
the Colonel Marshall that he had undoubt- 
edly heard a good deal of. And it wasn’t 
but a few days after Dern got back to Wash- 
ington that Marshall was promoted. 

Dr. Forrest C. Pocus. It was perhaps the 
emergency which knocked aside seniority and 
brought him into a position which a great 
number of people felt he was fitted for, you 
see. Pershing had brought up Marshall’s 
name more than once as an excellent Chief 
of Staff or a very outstanding person. But 
as long as you had a number of people 
of greater seniority and as long as the tend- 
ency was to pick the oldest man in point 
of service who had still 4 years to serve for 
Chief of Staff, it was difficult for even Per- 
shing or men of that type to persuade the 
President to set them aside. For General 
Marshall became Chief of Staff the very 
day Hitler invaded Poland. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Marshall became Chief of 
Staff at the time when it was clear to all 
Americans who were willing to believe the 
ugly facts that a war was on the way, but 
not all were willing. A comment on this 
troubled time from the Speaker of the House, 
Sam RAYBURN. 

Speaker RayBurN. Well, of course, there 
were a lot of people who never were for 
selective service. They didn't think there 
was any danger in the world, they said, that 
nobody was going to fight us, and they asked 
who was going to fight us in the world. And 
that was the argument made up and down 
on the floor of the House for hours—a day 
or two—and then we finally came to the vote. 
I tried to convince everybody that the world 
was in turmoil and that there was a world 
war going on, and I have always, since 
World War I, believed that when there is 
a big disturbance in any quarter of the 
world, that that disturbance might spread 
to the remainder of the world, and I thought 
that we should not be at that time taking 
down our Army, which would have been 
done, if we had not renewed the Selective 
Service Act, and we finally convinced enough 
people that we passed the extension by a 
vote of 203 to 202, which I think is a most 
fortunate thing because it was only a few 
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months before we were hit at Pearl Harbor 
and that answered the people who said no- 
body is going to fight, nobody is going to 
fight us, we have done nothing to anybody. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. The new head of the Army 
had to get along with the Army, with Con- 
gress, the Secretary of War, and with the 
President. 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt recalls how he got 
along with the President. 

Mrs. RoosEvELT. My husband had the 
greatest respect for General Marshall. Of 
course his contact with him was in a mili- 
tary position, as head of the Armed Forces, 
and I don’t think—he not only respected his 
military ability, but he respected his judg- 
ment and his integrity in all questions that 
came up. And I remember very well having 
my husband sometimes after a meeting say 
how extraordinarily patient General Marshall 
was in gathering his information and in fol- 
lowing what was happening and how very 
wise he felt his judgments usually were. 

Gen. W. T. Sexton. He had a great feeling 
of parental responsibility toward his soldiers 
and when the expansion program was going 
on he insisted at all of these camps that 
there be ample chapels built and he organ- 
ized this USO for morale, and his theory was 
that these soldiers should not only have all 
the opportunities to go to religious devo- 
tions but that they should have ample, 
proven, wholesome entertainment, prefer- 
ably on the camp. The idea was to keep 
them off the streets in these towns that 
fringe the average Army post. 

And he was also very interested in letters 
that he would get from parents and he was 
very insistent that they be answered and be 
investigated, particularly when a complaint 
of any nature came in. I recall this letter 
that came in from a mother who apparently 
heard from her son that the Army food was 
no good, that he was to death. He 
called me in and gave me the letter and said 
“I want you to run this down. You get in 
touch with that camp and you find out what 
the unit is and we are going to get that”—if 
this is true—"‘we are going to get that 
straightened out. 

Well, I did that and what we found out 
was that this soldier who Lad written the 
letter to his mother had been in the Army 
about 3 months and he had gained 25 
pounds. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Another new thing Mar- 
shall had to learn was the difficulty of 
dealing with Russia. ; 

Here is Gen, John E. Hull. 

General HULL. General Marshall felt that 
there was only one leader in Russia who had 
to make the decisions and that was Stalin. 

During the negotiations, General Marshall, 
and the other of our Chiefs of Staff were ne- 
gotiating with a view to trying to reach 
agreement with the Russians which would 
be satisfactory from our standpoint and ac- 
ceptable to them, realizing that in anything 
of this nature there has to be some give and 
take, but we found the Russians a little bit 
difficult to get to agree to some of our 
proposals. 

For instance, we wanted air bases in east- 
ern Siberia from which we could fiy our 
bombers against Japan. Although agree- 
ing that it would be a good thing, we never 
were able to get the Russians to come to a 
satisfactory agreement on that problem 
which would permit us to base our bombers 
there. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Also there were problems 
of a different kind in dealing with Allies. 
Britain's Lord Allen Brook. 

Lord ALLEN BROOK. There came occasions 
when a lot of the matters were settled quite 
easily, matters on the agenda, but occasion- 
ally amongst the more difficult ones, we 
argued up to a certain point where it became 
very clear that we were going to have difficul- 
ties in arriving at an agreement. And by 
being able to take our hair down, then, and 
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really thresh out the matter, and we knew 
we had to arrive at an agreement, it was no 
good going up and meeting the President 
and the Prime Minister and telling them that 
we failed to agree. We had to arrive at an 
agreement. Well, by a process then of a 
rather more intimate discussion, and that is 
the time which I think General Marshall 
always shone. He was always perfectly ready 
to discuss, to put all his cards on the table, 
we put our cards on the table and we shuf- 
fied them around until we got some pattern 
out of it. I thought always in those discus- 
sions there, how fortunate we were to have a 
man of Marshall’s temperament, integrity, 
and outlook generally, to arrive at these 
decisions and how difficult it might have 
been had we had somebody else in the chair. 
We were bound to have differences and we 
had many differences during the war, but we 
were always able, even after the most heated 
discussions in conference, to walk out arm 
in arm and go to lunch together still exactly 
the same friends. 

Mr. Brinker. As Chief of Staff, Marshall's 
behavior was not merely correct but punc- 
tilious. So much so many people thought 
he was cold, but there were exceptions to this 
among those who knew him best. His mili- 
tary secretary, Brig. Gen. Frank McCarthy. 

General MCCARTHY. Certainly he was a 
great admirer of General Eisenhower, of 
General Bradley, and General Patton. By no 
means to the exclusion of all others. How- 
ever, he found in General Eisenhower the 
one man whom I think he felt from the 
beginning could unite the points of view 
which were not always initially in agree- 
ment, of the Allied leaders and Allied Powers. 

General Bradley, I think he admired for his 
very firm command in high positions. And 
General Patton he considered a very fine 
close-in battlefield commander. He always 
felt the Germans considered General Patton 
perhaps their greatest threat as a single 
individual. 

For some reason General Marshall singled 
General Patton out for a special accolade that 
I never knew him to give any other senior 
officer of the Army and only a few junior 
officers. General MacArthur was always 
called MacArthur. The President was always 
called Mr. President. General Eisenhower 
was always called General Eisenhower. Gen- 
eral Bradley was Bradley, but for some reason 
which I never fathomed, General Patton was 
always “Georgie.” 

Mr, BrRINKLEY. Not “Patton,” 
“George,” but “Georgie.” 

A few years after Sam RAYBURN and the 
other leaders of Congress put up on faith 
about $2 million for the secret project, he got 
a report on what happened to the money. 
RAYBURN recalls that day. 

Speaker RAYBURN. We got the $800 million 
for him and then about 15 months after 
that they came back and said “Now this is a 
success. It is 9914 percent complete, and 
we'd like for you to go down to Oak Ridge 
and see it.” 

I said, “No; I wouldn’t know anything 
about it. I would see a lot of buildings and 
pots and pans and jars that nobody could 
explain to me, but if you say you got it, it 
is all right.” 

Mr. BRINKLEY. It worked, and it ended the 
war, and that ended Marshall's service as 
Chief of Staff. It was time for him to retire 
from the Army, his job done. 

The President who gave him the job had 
not lived to see it finished, and the new 
President was Harry Truman. 

The new President was Harry Truman. 
His opinion was that Marshall was the great- 
est living American. Truman called others in 
high office “Jack,” and “Tom,” and “Bill.” 
Marshall he called General. As RAYBURN 
said it, “I would no more call General Mar- 
shall ‘George,’ than I would call Gen. Robert 
E: Lee ‘Bob.’” 


not even 
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That is how they felt about him, as 
Truman said. 

Mr. Truman. In a way unparalleled in 
magnitude and horror, millions of Americans 
gave their country outstanding service. 
General of the Army George C. Marshall 
gave it victory. Statesman and soldier, he 
had courage, fortitude, and vision, and best 
of all, a rare self-effacement. He has been 
a tower of strength under two Commanders 
in Chief. His standards of character, con- 
duct, and efficiency inspire the entire Army, 
the Nation, and the world. To him, as much 
as to any individual, the United States owes 
its future. He takes his place at the head 
of the great commanders of history. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Biographer William Frye in 
retrospect recalls another of what he regards 
as Marshall's great works. 

Mr. Frye. I think a lot of people have for- 
gotten the directive he issued and too little 
attention has been paid to it incidentally, to 
the postwar planning group of the Army 
Special Staff, in 1944, which told them that 
the postwar Army of the United States 
should be composed of the smallest possible 
professional Army augmented by adequate 
citizen reserves, because “the largest pro- 
fessional standing Army has no place among 
the institutions of a modern democratic 
state.” 

I think that is one of the finest things 
that any American soldier or any other 
soldier has ever said. 

Mr. Brinxkuey. Marshall had earned his 
retirement, but he was a long time getting 
it. Gen. Marshall Carter—— 

General CARTER. General Marshall had 
served with tremendous capacity as Chief of 
Staff of the United States Army and had 
earned his retirement in 1945. Certainly 
he had nothing else in his mind at that 
time than to enjoy the rest of his life with 
Mrs. Marshall. 

It was not long after, however, that Presi- 
dent Truman telephoned him and asked him 
to go to China as his special representative. 

It never occurred to General Marshall to 
say “No,” or “Why,” or “What’s in it for me.” 
It never occurred to General Marshall to 
question the assignment. 

Mr. BrINKLEY. Here, for a man whose 
whole life was success, here was failure. 
Drab, ugly failure. His job was to arrange 
some kind of agreement between Chiang 
Kai-shek and the Chinese Communists. 
Maybe success was impossible for anyone, 
but in any case not even Marshall's best 
friend, with the kindest intentions and the 
softest language, could call it anything but 
a failure. Col. J. Hart Coy. 

Colonel Coy. I do think that I could say 
I detected a decided enthusiasm with which 
he was intent on approaching his new and 
tremendous task. He was anxious to under- 
take it and I believe he had a great deal 
of confidence that he was going to be able 
to bring some sort of order out of the cha- 
otic conditions. General Marshall always 
felt, and I think most westerners do, too— 
or did, too, that there was a great deal of 
corruption in the Chinese Government. At 
least we westerners referred to it as corrup- 
tion, but in a certain sense this was sort 
of a way of life in the Chinese system. 

But this was of such a character as to 
cause disloyalties within the general Chi- 
nese governmental command channels. His 
reaction to the failure was one of deep dis- 
appointment and one in which he felt a 
great agony, I suppose, for the Chinese 
people. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. During his China mission, 
working for Marshall at the other end of 
the trans-Pacific cable was Dean Acheson, 
Under Secretary of State. 

Mr. AcHEsON. He came back from China 
for the second time in January of 1947 and 
at that time it was announced that Secre- 
tary Byrnes had resigned, to retire to private 
life, and General Marshall was going to take 
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his place. I remember very well the day on 
which he took the oath of office. 

I had been sitting at my desk for a few 
moments when the door opened a short way 
and General Marshall’s head appeared 
around the corner. He asked me if he could 
interrupt me and came in. He said “Will 
you stay on?” 

I said, “Yes, sir; I shall do whatever I can 
to be of service to you and if you wish me 
to stay on, I will stay on. Not indefinitely, 
but we can work that out later.” 

I then said, “What do you expect from me 
here?” 

And he said, “Two things. I expect you 
to run this place.” 

I said, “General, it will be the first time 
that anyone has run the State Department 
for 175 years.” 

“Well,” he said, “we will take care of 
that.” 

And indeed he did. I said, “Is that all?” 

He said, “No; not all. I expect from you 
the most unvarnished truth at all times, par- 
ticularly about myself.” 

I said, “General, do you really mean that? 
Sometimes that is rather difficult.” 

And he said, “Don’t worry about my feel- 
ings. I have none, except those which I re- 
serve exclusively for Mrs. Marshall.” 

Mr. BRINKLEY. If, as Acheson said, no one 
had run the Department of State in 175 years, 
Marshall gave it a good try, and the people 
in the Department knew they had a Secre- 
tary, as the Army had known it had an 
officer. 

Here is how he worked, recalled by Brom- 
ley Smith. 

Mr. SmirH. An Assistant Secretary of State 
received an important message from a capital 
abroad and went into Secretary Marshall's 
office, handed him the telegram, gave him 
time to read it, and then said, “Mr. Secre- 
tary, what should we do?” 

General Marshall looked him straight in 
the eye and he said, “Never ask me such a 
question. You tell me what I am supposed 
to do. That is what you are paid for. I am 
paid to decide whether I will do what you tell 
me to do, or find someone else to tell me 
otherwise.” 

From that moment on, Assistant Secre- 
taries and others learned that their task was 
to use their best Judgment and make recom- 
mendations to the Secretary, rather than to 
run with a message to the Secretary, wring 
their hands and say, “What do we do now?” 

On the peg I think the entire structure of 
the Department of State was changed and 
it made it much easier for some in the De- 
partment who wanted to make it a more or- 
derly place to do business, it made it easier 
for them to establish what is now accepted 
routinely as staff work. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Marshall as Secretary of 
State did one thing that will be remembered, 
and remembered by his name as long as 
American history is written. Paul Hoffman 
tells how this came about. 

Mr. Horrman. You may recall that in the 
spring of 1947 there was a meeting of for- 
eign ministers in Moscow. The general had 
attended meeting after meeting after meet- 
ing with Mr. Stalin and Mr. Molotov and 
other foreign ministers. He finally con- 
cluded and came to me and told me some- 
thing of a flash, that if the reconstruction 
of Europe was to proceed, it could not pro- 
ceed on such a meeting, it would have to 
come from the offering of some rather dra- 
matic program for the reconstruction of 
Europe. So in a sense it was the Kremlin, 
you see, or at least the meeting in the 
Kremlin which gave him this inspiration. 

I think our memories are short and we 
may have forgotten the very desperate strait 
Europe was in in the spring of 1947. In- 
dustry was practically at a standstill, 
Transportation was only sporadic and most 
important of all there was great defeatism 
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all through Europe. There was a feeling of 
“what can we do about it?” 

This was a feeling, by the way, that the 
Kremlin helped promote because they could 
see in chaos and in defeatism their oppor- 
tunity to take over and dominate Western 
Europe, which was very much, of course, a 
part of their program. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Many statements and 
speeches are called historic. Here is one 
that was. Marshall’s speech at Harvard 
University offering a plan to revive Europe 
from its own wreckage. 

General MARSHALL. The truth of the mat- 
ter is that Europe’s requirements in the 
next 3 or 4 years for farm food and other 
essential products principally from Amer- 
ica, are so much greater than her present 
ability to pay that she must have substan- 
tial additional help or face economic, social, 
and political deterioration of a very grave 
character. The remedy seems to lie in 
breaking the vicious circle and restoring the 
confidence of the people of Europe in the 
economic future of their own countries, and 
of Europe as a whole. Such assistance I 
am convinced must not be on a piecemeal 
basis as various crises develop. Any assist- 
ance that this Government may render in 
the future should provide a cure rather than 
a palliative. It would be neither fitting nor 
efficacious for our Government to undertake 
to draw unilaterally a program designed to 
put Europe on its feet economically. This 
is the business of the Europeans. 

The initiative, I think, must come from 
Europe. The role of this country should 
consist of friendly aid in the drafting of a 
European program and later support of such 
a program so far as it may be practical for 
us to do so. 

The program should be a joint one agreed 
to by a number if not all European nations. 

Mr. BrinKLEy. The Marshall plan. Per- 
haps the only time in the history of the 
world that a nation and a people taxed and 
strapped themselves for years to perform a 
simple, uncomplicated act of generosity. To 
help other countries unable to help them- 
selves, and to ask in return for this, no 
territory, no concessions, no special treat- 
ment, no favors, nothing. 

This was the United States at its best, 
and the idea was George Marshall's. 

Even after that he was not allowed to re- 
tire to his apple trees. President Truman 
asked him to take on still another job. Gen. 
Lawton Collins—— 

General CoLLINS. After having served as 
Secretary of State, when the President asked 
him to come over and serve as the Secretary 
of Defense, I am sure General Marshall 
would probably have preferred to have re- 
tired for a second or third time and taken 
things easy, but here, great guy that he was, 
he was willing again to assume terrific re- 
sponsibilities in an area of very great diffi- 
culties. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. He agreed to serve as Secre- 
tary of Defense. His prestige at this point 
was enormous, comparable to Wellington's 
after Waterloo. But when he appeared be- 
fore a Senate committee at an open hearing 
on his appointment, this prestige did not 
save him from rough questioning. Here are 
the questions and here are his answers: 

“Question. General Marshall, the next 
question I have before me reads as follows: 
Why did you join in the suppression of the 
Wedemeyer report on China? 

“General MARSHALL. I did not join in the 
suppression of the report. I personally sup- 
pressed it. This was a report of a man I had 
sent to find out something for me and not 
for a public speech. It seemed unwise but 
it became, I guess frankly, a political issue, 
almost, at the time. 

“Question. Will you assure the American 
people unequivocably that as Secretary of 
Defense you will not be dominated by, or 
carry out the policies of the Secretary of 
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State, Dean Acheson—who will not turn. his 
back on Alger Hiss? 

“General MARSHALL. I will not answer that 
question.” 

Mr. BRINKLEY. And he didn’t. Not only 
did his prestige not save him from rough 
questions, it did not prevent his failure in 
China from rising again to haunt him. 

Ray Scherer of NBC News was there the 
day it happened. 

Mr. SCHERER. By September 1950, Presi- 
dent Harry Truman had come to the end of 
the line with Secretary of Defense Louis 
Johnson. The Korean war was nearing its 
worst stage. Mr. Truman wanted a Secre- 
tary of Defense who could command public 
confidence. George Marshall at the time 
was living quietly as president of the Red 
Cross. The same day Louis Johnson got 
word from Mr. Truman that he wanted him 
to resign, the President called Leesburg, Va., 
got Mr. Marshall on the phone and asked 
him if he would take the Pentagon job. 

General Marshall accepted immediately, 
but existing law had to be waived to permit 
General Marshall, a military man, to be- 
come the civilian Secretary of Defense. This 
caused a brief flareup on Capitol Hill. Dur- 
ing this debate in the Senate, Senator 
WILLIAM E. JENNER, of Indiana, rose from 
his seat, got the floor and launched into a 
l-hour speech, It was one of the most 
astounding speeches ever made in the Sen- 
ate. Amid stony silence, JENNER went back 
to Pearl Harbor, reviewed the whole war, 
mentioned every major decision General 
Marshall was involved in, called Marshall 
“the living symbol of the swindle in which 
we are caught.” Said “the appointment of 
General Marshall at this particular juncture 
in our destiny is a last desperate attempt 
of this administration to swallow up the 
treachery of the past in a new treachery 
they are planning for the future.” 

JENNER said, “General Marshall is not only 
willing, he is eager to play the role of a front 
man for traitors.” Then JENNER thundered 
off the charge which shocked the Senate. He 
said, “the truth is, this is no new role for 
him, for Gen. George Marshall is a living 
lie.” 

As soon as JENNER had finished, Scott 
Lucas, Senator from Illinois, Democratic 
leader—his face white with anger—said he 
considered it “the most venomous, the most 
diabolical, the most reprehensible, the most 
unfortunate and irresponsible speech I have 
ever heard made on the floor of the Senate 
or of the House of Representatives.” 

Moments later the Senate voted on 
whether to waive the law. The vote was 47 
to 21 for General Marshall. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. The first reporter to call 
Marshall after this got him on the phone 
at home and said “General, I am sorry to 
tell you this, but Senator JENNER of Indiana, 
in a speech in the Senate, has called you a 
front man for traitors.” 

Marshall said, “What did you say that 
name was?” 

The reporter said, “Senator JENNER, of 
Indiana.” 

Marshall answered, “I don’t believe I know 
him.” 

That is all he said then, or ever said. Later 
Senator McCarthy, of Wisconsin, joined in 
this attack. By now President Eisenhower 
was in office and at a news conference he 
was asked what he thought of the attack 
and he answered: 

President EISENHOWER. I happen to be one 
of those Army officers that did not meet 
General Marshall except in the most cautious 
way until the war started. But I would 
like to say, and I have been saying this 
ever since I first knew him well, that he, 
to me, has typified all that we look for in 
what we call an American patriot. I saw 
many things he did that proved to me at 
least his selflessness. Iam certain he did not 
want to sit in Washington and be Chief of 
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Staff. Iam sure he wanted a field command. 
But he wouldn’t even let his Chief know 
what he wanted because he said “I am here 
to serve and not to satisfy personal ambi- 
tions.” 

I think it is a sorry reward, at the end 
of that long term, to say that he is not a 
loyal, fine American, and that he served 
only in order to advance his own personal 
ambitions. I can’t imagine anyone that I 
have known in my career of whom this is 
less so than it is in his case. 

Mr, BRINKLEY. While Marshall was Secre- 
tary of Defense, Dean Acheson was Secretary 
of State. 

Mr. AcHESON. As a colleague, the general 
could not have been more perfect. He gave 
the most complete cooperation to the De- 
partment of State. He had his punctilious 
regard for rank which led him to insist al- 
ways that as the senior Cabinet officer, I 
should precede him at all times, I should 
speak first on any matter, and I should be 
treated by him as though our actual posi- 
tions were quite reverse, as though my pres- 
tige were as great as his. 

In these years, the relations between the 
two branches of the Government dealing 
with foreign affairs, the military branch and 
the diplomatic branch, were as they should 
be 


Mr. Lovett, General Marshall, and I were 
so close to one another that all barriers be- 
tween the departments were broken down, 
and our more junior colleagues, both in the 
State Department and in the Defense De- 
partment, worked together in complete co- 
operation. 

It would have been impossible to have 
carried on the development of NATO, the 
conduct of the Korean war, the rearmament 
of the United States, as it was done, without 
this very close arrangement. 

Mr. BrRINKLEY. Another recollection from 
the Defense Department with Marshall as 
Secretary, from Anna Rosenberg. 

Mrs. ROSENBERG, I saw him as a strict 
military man, with men in the service. 
And then I saw him—oh, take for instance 
with myself, who came into the Defense De- 
partment pretty green. I was very much on 
the spot because, as you recall, no won 
an had ever served in that capacity be- 
fore. 

I went through a very difficult time when 
I was being confirmed—charges against me— 
and the general felt it very strongly be- 
cause he told me when I came to the De- 
fense Department that the people who are 
against him are going to take it out on 
me. 

The day the Senate was voting, we were 
all rather tense, though we knew which 
way it would go. He kept on coming in and 
out of my office—“Have you heard yet? 
Have you heard yet?” 

I told him I hadn’t. He said, “The second 
you hear, come in. I am going to have 
a meeting of the Joint Chiefs, and we have 
to go over to the White House; but I do 
want to hear the moment you hear; and, if 
you don’t hear it before, call me at the 
White House.” 

So they telephoned me the very good news 
and I flew into the general's office, and all 
the Joint Chiefs were standing there with 
white gloves on, ready to leave for the White 
House and the President, and General Mar- 
shall, all in hat and coat, and I flew in and 
I said “General,” and I told him what it was. 

And he came over and put his arms around 
me and kissed me and said, “Anna, that’s 
fine,” and he was quite choked up, and the 
others sort of embarrassed, came over to con- 
gratulate me. 

And I think he felt it was a little too 
sentimental, though he started it, and sud- 
denly he looked at me and said, “Now get out 
of here and get a facial; you look like hell.” 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Less than a year after he 
gave these instructions to Anna Rosenberg, 
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Marshall and the Truman administration 
retired together, he to Leesburg, Va., named, 
incidentally, for another general whom Mar- 
shall believes to have been among the great- 
est we have had. 

He has remained there quietly, obscurely, 
and peacefully in a retirement he earned a 
long time before he got it. 

Again, how and why did we get a man 
like this at a time when we needed him so 
much, at a time when the mission came and 
called for a man prepared in the three neces- 
sary ways to carry it out? We have heard 
how we got him. No one can tell us why. 

A final word from the man who was his 
superior during the war, Secretary of War 
Henry Stimson. One day he told Marshall 
what he thought of him. That scene, re- 
called by Robert I. Lovett. 
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Mr. Lovett. One of the most moving occa- 
sions that I recall involved both of these fine 
men, General Marshall and Secretary Stim- 
son. It took place after V-J Day, after the 
war was over, when the wonderful old Secre- 
tary of War, then well over 70, in his very 
large room in the Pentagon, sent for all of 
the leaders of the miiltary services then 
available in Washington. 

Before this distinguished group which had 
gathered in a semicircle facing the Secre- 
tary’s desk, Colonel Stimson stood up, asked 
General Marshall to join him, and facing 
this crowded semicircle, he said to his audi- 
ence these words, which were immediately 
set down by one of his young assistants 
afterward: 

“I want to acknowledge my great personal 
debt to you, sir, in common with the whole 
country. No one who is thinking of himself 
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can rise to true heights. You have never 
thought of yourself. Seldom can a man put 
aside such a thing as being the commanding 
general of the greatest field army in our his- 
tory. This decision was made by you for 
wholly unselfish reasons. But you have 
made your position as Chief of Staff a greater 
one. I have never seen a task of such mag- 
nitude performed by a man, It is rarely in 
life you make new friends. At my age it is 
a slow process. But there is no one for 
whom I have such deep respect, and I think 
greater affection. 

“I have seen a great many soldiers in my 
lifetime, and you, sir, are the finest soldier 
I have ever known.” 

The ANNOUNCER. General George C. Mar- 
shall, Architect of Victory. Another in the 
NBC award-winning series, Biographies in 
Sound, Your narrator was David Brinkley. 
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Monpay, Aveusr 11, 1958 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m. 

Rev. Richard Irvin, pastor, North 
Bethesda Methodist Church, Bethesda, 
Md., offered the following prayer: 


The Psalmist wrote, Thy gentleness, O 
God, hath made me great. 

O God, our help in ages past, our hope 
for years to come, grant to us wisdom 
to seek strength and guidance from 
Thee. Awaken us with the sound of the 
divine alarm signal. We seek not a 
smooth way, but realize that great 
heights are attained against, not with, 
the wind, so that we may use adver- 
sities and conflicts, rather than be used 
by them. While we continue our inter- 
est in outer space, let us maintain an 
awareness of and a concern about hu- 
man beings on the earth. Let us wear 
the full armor—the sword of the spirit, 
the breastplate of righteousness, and the 
helmet of salvation. Help us to see 
clearly the road ahead. The compass 
and chart we use are not of our own 
making, but come from Thee. Help us 
to avoid the treacherous shoals and 
sands. Lift us today, O God, from 
shades of night to planes of light. Thy 
gentleness, O God, will make us even 
greater. 

Let us be good transformers of divine 
energy to the world in which we live. 
Hasten the day when all the battle- 
fields will be changed to markets open 
to commerce; when all minds will be 
receptive to new ideas; and when atoms 
will be used for life, not for death. Let 
there be united the fraternity of man 
and the power of God, to the end that 
we may glorify Thy name and know 
that Thy gentleness will make us great. 

As these leaders work together, may 
they realize that they are also laborers 
together with God, and cannot fail, for 
the truth of God is forever and forever. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the read- 
ing of the Journal of the proceedings of 
at August 8, 1958, was dispensed 
wi 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES SUBMIT- 
TED DURING ADJOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of August 8, 1958, the following 
reports of committees were submitted on 
August 9, 1958: 


By Mr. THURMOND, from the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, with an 
amendment: 

S. 4031. A bill to amend section 223 of the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1952, as amended, relating to change of edu- 
cational or training program by an eligible 
veteran (Rept. No. 2310). 

By Mr. THURMOND, from the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, with amend- 
ments: 

H. R. 13559. An act to amend the War Or- 
phans’ Educational Assistance Act of 1956 to 
authorize the enrollment of a handicapped 
eligible person in a specialized course of vo- 
cational training (Rept. No. 2311). 

By Mr. SASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

H. R. 1329, An act for the relief of Mass- 
man-Patti-Tanner and Mitchell (Rept. No. 
2290) ; 

H. R. 1339. An act for the relief of the Ma- 
lowney Real Estate Co., Inc. (Rept. No. 2291); 

H.R. 2062. An act for the relief of John F., 
Smith (Rept. No. 2292); 

H: R. 2592. An act for the relief of Lucy 
Rolandone (Rept. No. 2307); 

H. R. 6589. An act for the relief of Eliza- 
beth C. Garner and Charles P. Garner (Rept. 
No. 2293); 

H.R.7738. An act for the relief of the 
State of New York (Rept. No. 2294); 

H.R. 7746. An act for the relief of Elmer 
L. Conrad and others (Rept. No. 2295) ; 

H. R. 8732, An act for the relief of Ella H. 
Natafalusy (Rept. No. 2296); 

H.R. 8905. An act for the relief of Hubert 
D. Thatcher, Robert R. Redston, Andrew E. 
Johnson, William L. Barber, Alex Kamkoff, 
and William S, Denisewich (Rept. No. 2297); 

H.R. 9160. An act for the relief of Geno- 
veva Rioseco Caswell (Rept. No. 2283); 

H.R. 9180. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. John R. Hadnot (Rept. No. 2298); 

H.R.9197. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Sumpter Smith (Rept. No. 2299); 

H. R.9765. An act for the relief of Mr. 
Marion S. Symms (Rept. No. 2300); 

H.R. 9851. An act for the relief of Tsuyako 
Ikeda (Rept. No. 2284); 

H.R.9993. An act for the relief of Miss 
Mary M. Browne (Rept. No. 2301); 

H. R. 10515. An act for the relief of Harley 
D. Rucker (Rept. No. 2302); 

H. R. 12256. An act for the relief of Al- 
phonse E. Jakubauskas (Rept. No. 2308); 

H.R. 12942. An act for the relief of Walter 
H. Berry (Rept. No. 2303); 

H.R. 13151. An act for the relief of Everett 
A. Ross (Rept. No. 2304); and 


H. J. Res. 652. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens (Rept. No. 2282). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

H.R.7866. An act to amend title 28, 
United States Code, relating to the Court of 
See and Patent Appeals (Rept. No. 

H. R. 8134, An act for the relief of certain 
employees of the Department of the Air 
Force, Mobile Air Materiel Area (Rept. No. 
2305); and 

H. J. Res. 659. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens (Rept. No. 2285). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 3028. A bill for the relief of Laszlo Cseri 
(Rept. No. 2288); 

8.3814. A bill for the relief of Dorothy 
Margarethe Hadjisky (Rept. No. 2289); 

H.R. 5351. An act for the relief of Harlee 
M. Hansley (Rept. No. 2306); 

H. J. Res. 653. Joint resolution for the re- 
lef of certain aliens (Rept. No. 2286); and 

H. J. Res. 661. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens (Rept. No. 2287). 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

H. R. 12217. An act to amend paragraph 
(2) of subdivision (c) of section 77 of the 
Bankruptcy Act, as amended (Rept. No. 
2280). 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

H. R. 12894. An act to authorize the mak- 
ing, amendment, and modification of con- 
tracts to facilitate the national defense 
(Rept. No. 2281). 

By Mr. CARROLL, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

H.R. 6448. An act for the relief of Cathryn 
A. Glesener (Rept. No. 2279). 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on August 8, 1958, the President had 
approved and signed the following acts: 

8.488. An act for the relief of Eva S. 
Winder; 

S.1879. An act for the relief of Casey 
Jimenez; 

S. 1987. An act for the relief of Richard K., 
Lim and Margaret K. Lim; 

S. 2933. An act to extend the life of the 
Alaska International Rail and Highway Com- 
mission and to increase its authorization; 

S. 3053. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to convey certain real property 
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at Demopolis lock and dam project, Alabama, 
to the heirs of the former owner; 

8.3557. An act to amend the International 
Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as amended 
(64 Stat. 12); and 

S. 4165. An act to amend the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954, as amended. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the follow- 
ing committees were authorized to meet 
during today’s session of the Senate: 

The Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

The Committee on Finance. 

On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
the Judiciary was authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour, for the introduction 
of bills and the transaction of other 
routine business. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that statements in connection 
therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered, 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business, 
to consider the Executive Calendar, be- 
ginning with the nominations. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting the nomi- 
nation of Barbara Bates Gunderson, of 
South Dakota, to be a Civil Service Com- 
missioner, which was referred to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Hubert I. Teitelbaum, of Pennsylvania, to 
be United States attorney for the western 
district of Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. JENNER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Phil M. McNagny, Jr., of Indiana, to be 
United States attorney for the northern dis- 
trict of Indiana. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Jay Neal, of Arkansas, to be United States 
marshal for the western district of Arkansas. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

William K. Cordero, to be a lieutenant 
commander in the United States Coast 
Guard Reserve; and 
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Capt. Carl Olsen, and Capt. Peter V. Col- 
mer, for promotion to the permanent rank 
of rear admiral in the United States Coast 
Guard. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
nominations on the calendar will be 
stated. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Public 
Health Service. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that these 
nominations be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will be con- 
sidered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be notified immediately of the 
confirmation of these nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


WORKLOAD OF THE FINANCE 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to commend the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Finance 
Committee, the senior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp], and the other 
members of the committee, for the dis- 
patch with which they have proceeded 
to the consideration of one of the 
heaviest workloads I have ever observed 
a committee to consider and report on 
during the concluding days of a session. 

On the calendar are three substantial 
tax bills which the Finance Committee 
has reported. 

Awaiting action by the Senate is the 
conference report on the Reciprocal 
Trade Act extension bill, which will pro- 
vide one of the most effective trade acts 
the Nation has ever had. 

Pending before the Finance Commit- 
tee is a social security bill which not only 
will strengthen that law, but also will 
make additional benefits available to the 
beneficiaries. 

In addition, there is the Renegotiation 
Act, which has been passed by the House 
of Representatives, and is pending before 
the Finance Committee. 

There is also the new debt ceiling in- 
crease authorization measure. 

So in the last 10 days the Finance 
Committee has dealt with 7 major pieces 
of proposed legislation, and 3 of those 
measures are on the calendar. 

It is the hope of the leadership that the 
Senate will be able to handle the tax 
bills with sufficient dispatch to permit the 
Finance Committee to conclude its ac- 
tion on the floor, and then proceed in 
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committee sessions to consider the social- 
security bill, the renegotiation bill, and 
the public debt ceiling increase measure. 
Mr. President—— 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Texas. 


TRIBUTE TO ADMIRAL RICKOVER 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the achievements of the Nautilus 
are a tribute to the skill and dedication 
of Admiral Rickover. But an even 
greater tribute to the man is his complete 
disregard of the fact that he was over- 
looked at an important ceremony. 

His only reaction was that he had work 
to do, and wanted to get on with it. If 
we had more men like him, we would be 
Ant ahead in our scientific develop- 
ment. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON MILITARY PRIME Contracts WITH 
BUSINESS FIRMS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 
EXPERIMENTAL, DEVELOPMENTAL, AND RE- 
SEARCH WORK 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

Defense, Supply and Logistics, transmitting, 

pursuant to law, a report on military prime 

contracts with business firms in the United 

States for experimental, developmental, and 

research work (with an accompanying re- 

port); to the Committee on Banking and 

Currency. 


REPORT ON COMPETITION IN THE SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER INDUSTRY 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, his report on com- 
petition in the synthetic rubber industry, 
as of July 1, 1958 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


FINANCIAL REPORT oF Boys’ CLUB or METRO- 
POLITAN POLICE, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


A letter from the Comptroller, Councilor, 
Buchanan, Mitchell, and Hayes, certified 
public accountants, Washington, D. C., trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of the 
financial operations of the Boys’ Club of 
Metropolitan Police, District of Columbia, 
for the year ended December 31, 1957 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 


REPORT ON AUDIT OF ACCOUNTS OF DISBURSING 
OFFICERS OF THE ARMY 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on audit of accounts of disburs- 
ing officers of the Army, fiscal years 1956 
and 1957 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Government Operations, 


REPORT ON ADMINISTRATION OF WITHDRAWAL 
ACTIVITIES BY BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on administration of with- 
drawal activities by Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Department of the Interior, March 1958 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS— 
WITHDRAWAL OF NAME 
A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, withdrawing the name of Flor- 
ence Reinharz nee Mayer or Meiser or Margey 
Franzi, from a report relating to aliens whose 
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deportation has been suspended, transmitted 
to the Senate on January 15, 1957 (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A letter in the nature of a petition signed 
by Lucius S. Smith, secretary, American 
Thrift Assembly, Washington, D. C., praying 
for the enactment of legislation to encourage 
Tetirement savings plans for the self-em- 
ployed; to the Committee on Finance. 

The petition of Dudley D. Slater, of Toledo, 
Ohio, praying for a redress of grievances; to 
the Committee on Rules and Administration. 

A resolution adopted by the board of 
supervisors of the county of Hawaii, Hilo, T. 
H., favoring the enactment of legislation 
granting statehood for Hawaii; ordered to lie 
on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, with amendments: 

H.R. 9673. An act to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to provide the conditions 
under which retired pay may be paid in the 
case of retired officers dropped from the rolls, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 2312). 

By Mr. KENNEDY, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R, 12967. An act to amend the Pair La- 
bor Standards Act of 1938 with respect to the 
frequency of review of minimum wage rates 
established for Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands (Rept. No. 2313). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, without amendment: 

H.R.1168. An act to clarify the applica- 
tion of section 507 of the Classification Act 
of 1949 with respect to the preservation of 
the rates of basic compensation of certain 
officers or employees in cases involving 
downgrading actions (Rept. No. 2314); and 

H. R. 13404. An act to amend section 404 
(c) (1) of the Postal Field Service Compen- 
sation Act. of 1955 to grant longevity credit. 
for service performed in the Panama Canal 
Zone postal service (Rept. No. 2317). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, with an amendment: 

H. R. 10495. An act to amend that part of 
the act of June 9, 1896 (29 Stat. 313), re- 
lating to the establishment of postal sta- 
tions and branch post offices, so as to per- 
mit them to be established within 10 miles 
of the boundary of the adjoining city (Rept. 
No. 2315). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, with amendments: 

8.4191. A bill to maintain existing mini- 
mum postage rates on certain publications 
mailed in the county of publication (Rept. 
No. 2316). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 1801. A bill for the relief of Guerdon 
Plumley (Rept. No. 2318); 

5.3950. A bill for the relief of Maria Miceli 
(Rept. No. 2319) ; 

H. R, 2338. An act for the relief of the 
Security Feed & Seed Co. (Rept. No. 2323); 

H. R. 6773. An act for the relief of Boni- 
facio Santos (Rept. No. 2324); 

H. R. 8407. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Margaret N. Meister (Rept. No. 2325); 
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H. R.9783. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Henry Oscar (Olga McCurdy) Ramsey (Rept. 
No. 2322); 

H.R.11236. An act for the relief of Ar- 
thur G. Williams (Rept. No. 2326); 

H.R. 12204. An act for the relief of Peter 
A. Beklemishev, Michael Linden, and Serge 
Oulassuk (Rept. No. 2327); 

H. R. 12364. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Viola Barksdale (Rept. No. 2328); and 

H. R. 12624. An act for the relief of Palmer- 
Bee Co. (Rept. No. 2329). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 1258. A bill for the relief of M. Sgt. 
Robert A. Espe (Rept. No. 2320); and 

S. 4061. A bill for the relief of Francesco 
Riso (Rept. No. 2321). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with- 
out amendment: 

S. 4249. A bill to authorize a program for 
the conservation, restoration, and manage- 
ment of the rare Hawaiian Nene goose (Rept. 
No. 2330). 

By Mr. THURMOND, from the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, with amend- 
ments: 

8.4213. A bill to afford vocational re- 
habilitation to certain veterans in need 
thereof to overcome the handicap of a dis- 
ability rated 80 percent or more incurred 
in or aggravated by active service subsequent 
to January 31, 1955 (Rept. No. 2331). 

By Mr. FREAR, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, with amendments: 

H. R. 7450. An act to make the Policemen 
and Firemen’s Retirement and Disability Act 
Amendments of 1957 applicable to retired 
former members of the Metropolitan Police 
force, the Fire Department of the District 
of Columbia, the United States Park Police 
force, the White House Police force, and the 
United States Secret Service; and to their 
widows, widowers, and children (Rept. No. 
2332). 

By Mr. MORSE, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 4091. A bill to amend the act of August 
9, 1955, relating to the regulation of fares 
for the transportation of schoolchildren in 
the District of Columbia (Rept. No. 2333). 


METHOD FOR REGULATING WAGE 
RATES FOR EMPLOYEES OF 
PORTSMOUTH, N. H., NAVAL SHIP- 
YARD—REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Armed Services, 
to which was referred, on August 4, 1958, 
the veto message of the President of the 
United States on the bill (S. 2266) to 
provide a method for regulating and fix- 
ing. wage rates for employees of the 
Portsmouth, N. H., Naval Shipyard, I re- 
port the message, with the recommenda- 
tion that the bill be passed, the objec- 
tions of the President of the United 
States to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The veto 
message will lie on the table. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I give notice that at some time in 
the near future, to be fixed in agreement 
with the minority leader, action will be 
taken on the report of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee in connection with the 
veto message reported from that com- 
mittee by the Senator from Maine [Mrs. 
Smite]. It will be taken up for con- 
sideration probably tomorrow or the next 
day. I will give the Senate as much ad- 
vanee notice as possible after consulta- 
tion with the minority leader. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 4260. A bilt for the relief of Pantaleon 
Ibarra, also known as Elmo Gomes Arcibal; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CASE of New Jersey: 

8.4261. A bill for the relief of Viktors 
Neimanis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MALONE: 

S.4262. A bill for the relief of Yvonne 
Leung; and 

S. 4263. A bill for the relief of Donal N. 
O’Callaghan; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

8S. 4264. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special series of postage stamps in com- 
memoration of the 50th anniversary of the 
introduction of the piano accordian in the 
United States; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. WATKINS: 

S. 4265. A bill to provide for the transfer 
of the care, operation, and maintenance of 
Indian irrigation or power project works 
to water users’ associations or irrigation 
districts organized under State law, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE OF 1954, TO CORRECT 


Mr. LONG submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (H. R. 8381) to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to correct unin- 
tended benefits and hardships and to 
make technical amendments, and for 
other purposes, which was ordered to 
lie on the table, and to be printed. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSERVATION 
OF COAL—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SOR OF BILL 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, at the 
next printing of the bill (S. 4248) to en- 
courage and stimulate the prodution and 
conservation of coal in the United States 
through research and development by 
creating a Coal Research and Develop- 
ment Commission, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by me, for myself, 
and Senators Murray and BARRETT, on 
August 7, 1958, I ask unanimous consent 
that the name of the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Revercoms] may be 
added as an additional cosponsor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXTENSION OF TITLE 4 OF VETER- 
ANS’ READJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE 
ACT—REREFERENCE OF BILLS 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, there is on 
the Senate Calendar order No. 1824, 
Senate bill 3710, a bill to extend, until 
such time as compulsory military service 
under the laws of the United States is 
terminated, the provisions of title IV of 
the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1952 to veterans who entered 
active service in the Armed Forces after 
January 31, 1955, reported from the 
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Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

There is also on the calendar order 
No. 1874, House bill 11630, a bill to 
amend title XV of the Social Security 
Act to extend the unemployment insur- 
ance system to ex-servicemen, and for 
other purposes, reported from the Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance. 

Without waiving any jurisdiction as 
to the future, but in order that Senate 
bill 3710 may be considered by the 
Finance Committee in connection with 
House bill 11630, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Senate bill 3710 be taken from 
the calendar, be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? ‘The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I have a 
companion request. I ask unanimous 
consent that Calendar No. 1874, House 
bill 11630, a bill to amend title XV of the 
Social Security Act to extend the unem- 
ployment insurance system to ex-serv- 
icemen, and for other purposes, be taken 
from the calendar, and rereferred to 
the Committee on Finance in order that 
both bills may be considered together. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE REC- 
ORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

By Mr. NEUBERGER: 

Summary of his address at 60th interna- 
tional convention of Fraternal Order of 
Eagles, concerning older workers, delivered 
on August 9, 1958, Chicago, Ill. 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

Statement by him and editorial from the 
New York Times of August 10, 1958, regard- 
ing passage under the polar icecap of the 
submarine Nautilus. 


ISRAEL AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
because of a meeting of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, I was not present in 
the Chamber when the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javrrs] and several 
others of my colleagues discussed the 
situation in the Middle East, and par- 
ticularly, when the remarks of the junior 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS] 
about Israel were made. However, over 
the weekend I have read the debate. I 
was much impressed by the thoughtful 
statements of the Senator from New 
York and of the other Members who 
voiced their thoughts on the subject. 

Without elaborating on my reasons, 
I should like to state briefly several con- 
clusions about which I feel strongly: 

First. The State of Israel is here to 
stay, and we will continue every facet 
of our policies to that end. There is 
room for more people in Israel without 
overcrowding and without an expansion 
of her territory. 

Second. We realize the desire of the 
Arab States to be recognized as inde- 
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pendent, self-governing nations. Our 
policies to provide a greater opportunity 
for peace in the world must be guided 
on a long-range basis to this end. 

Third. If these two basic premises are 
correct—and I feel certain that they 
are—then we must make every endeavor 
to work out a peaceful settlement of the 
present tensions between Israel and the 
Arab States. Otherwise, there will 
never be a relaxation of those tensions 
and a greater opportunity for freedom 
and economic improvement in this im- 
portant area of the world. We shall 
never strengthen the cause of freedom by 
abandoning our respect for the integrity 
of any free nation, whether it be Israel 
or one of the Arab States. We shall 
certainly inspire no confidence among 
the peoples of the Middle East if we 
abandon our support for Israel. Neither 
shall we gain confidence among the peo- 
ple of Israel if we do not live up to our 
obligations to support any nation to 
which we have pledged our word. 

Fourth. Resettlement of, and com- 
pensation for, loss of property of the 
refugees must be accomplished at the 
earliest opportunity. This is not an 
easy task. It is one filled with emo- 
tion; but it can be done. 

Fifth. Ultimately, I hope, through the 
United Nations can come a boundaries 
guaranty which will lead to better 
mutual understandings. 

Sixth. Through private and public aid 
properly directed can come more eco- 
nomic strength, which will lead to more 
trade and to greater culture and a more 
extensively educated people. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to me? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I simply 
wish to comment on the statement the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts has made about the Middle East. I 
believe he has presented in a very clear 
way some of the problems with which we 
have to deal. It is my purpose to dis- 
cuss the subject further in the near fu- 
ture. 

The clear presentation the Senator 
from Massachusetts has made of the 
problem of Israel and the Arab States is 
one to which I believe we should give 
careful consideration. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the comment of the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Massachusetts. 


THE FEDERAL VOTING SYSTEM PRO- 
GRAM AND “ARMED FORCES VOT- 
ERS WEEK” 


Mr.SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp a fact sheet 
concerning the Federal voting system 
program and a letter which has been cir- 
culated by Secretary of Defense Mce- 
Elroy to all governors with respect to a 
proclamation for an Armed Forces Voters 
Week. 

I commend to my colleagues the activ- 
ities of the Defense Department in en- 
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couraging all our citizens to participate 
in elections and affairs of government. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 

FEDERAL VOTING ASSISTANCE PROGRAM— 

Fact SHEET 

The present Federal yoting assistance pro- 
gram was established by Act of Congress, 
Public Law 296, 84th Congress, August 9, 
1955. 

The Secretary of Defense was designated 
as the Presidential designee with authority 
to redelegate by Executive Order 10646, 
dated November 22, 1955. 

The Honorable Charles C. Finucane, As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower, 
Personnel and Reserves, is Federal Co- 
ordinator of the program. 

All military services and all departments 
and agencies of the Federal Government 
having overseas employees have representa- 
tives in the program. 

Estimated number of eligible persons Coy- 
ered by the program at the present time: 


Armed Forces (30 percent of 
Armed Forces personnel are 


on ae r U let ae PETS enn 1, 800, 000 
Armed Forces wives overseas.____ 150, 000 
Wives outside State where they 

WO ie sien sak et 500, 000 
Dependents of Armed Forces 

overseas and outside State 

where they vote__...____._-._ 15, 000 
Other Federal departments and 

Co a ea 125, 000 

an Renee Se 2, 610, 000 


Since 1955, all States have made legisla- 
tive or administrative changes in election 
procedures to facilitate the program. Some 
40 States and all Territories require addi- 
tional changes to fully comply with the 
recommendations of Public Law 296. (For 
details of these requirements, consult the 
Voting Information Pamphlet.) For the 
first time since 1946, every State in the 
Union now permits servicemen to vote in 
most elections. 

Voting participation by Armed Forces: 

In 1956, Armed Forces from 50 States and 
Territories stationed in more than 50 coun- 
tries throughout the world voted in more 
than 3,000 precincts throughout the coun- 


In 1956, in excess of 35 percent of eligible 
voters in the Armed Forces actually voted. 

The 1958 program will stress, through all 
news and information media, voting rights 
and privileges under the law. 

THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, July 11, 1950. 
CHIEF EXECUTIVE OF STATE, 
Executive Mansion, State Capitol. 

DEAR GOVERNOR : Since this is an 
election year, the Department of Defense 
wishes to make a special effort to encourage 
members of the Armed Forces to exercise 
their voting rights. 

As you know, we administer a worldwide 
absentee voting program for persons in Fed- 
eral service, in cooperation with the States, 
and in accordance with State laws. Its sole 
purpose is to promote greater participation 
in free government, on local, State and Na- 
tional leyels. 

We need assistance, however, in reminding 
parents and wives to write to their sons and 
husbands overseas, telling them of local is- 
sues and candidates, and urging them to 
take part according to their political convic- 
tions in the coming elections. We also need 
such attention directed to the service fam- 
ilies in this country who are away from their 
home State. We believe that through uni- 
formity of effort and through the support 
and cooperation of patriotic citizens in every 
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State, we can promote greater participation 
in the coming elections. 

Accordingly, I wish to ask if you would 
entertain a suggestion to designate within 
the borders of your State, through official 
proclamation, the period September 15-22 of 
this year as Armed Forces Voters Week. The 
same request is being made on each of the 
Governors of the States and Territories in 
the belief that such action would proceed 
more appropriately from a State rather than 
a National level. 

If this meets with your approval, the De- 
partment of Defense will assist your admin- 
istration in all feasible ways to generate 
public interest in the week in question. I 
am informed by the White House that the 
governors’ conference has indicated its ap- 
proval and support of our proposal. I should 
like to hope that every State and Territory 
will see fit to proclaim Armed Forces Voters 
Week, joining in a great national effort to 
foster citizenship participation by all our 
men and women in uniform wherever they 
may serve, 

With highest personal regards and very 
best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
NEIL MCELROY. 


EIGHTY-FOURTH BIRTHDAY ANNI- 
VERSARY OF FORMER PRESIDENT 
HERBERT HOOVER 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, yesterday, Sunday, the 10th of Au- 
gust, was the 84th birthday of our dis- 
tinguished ex-President, Mr. Herbert 
Hoover. Many of us sent him personal 
messages of greetings, but for the RECORD 
I am happy to call attention to this 
felicitous event, especially in light of 
Mr. Hoover’s continuing activities even 
though he is well past the 80 mark. 

He is an example to all of us, and es- 
pecially to those of us who are graduat- 
ing from the Senate this year. As he 
says, “Nobody has a right to retire and 
E around talking about his pills and his 


Because of my long acquaintance with 
“The Chief,” as we affectionately call 
him, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the Recor» in con- 
nection with my remarks a homey article 
which appeared in the American Weekly 
of August 10, entitled “Herbert Hoover 
Today—An Interview With Our 31st 
President on the Eve of His 84th Birth- 
day.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


HERBERT Hoover Topay—An INTERVIEW WITH 
Our 31sT PRESIDENT ON THE EvE OF His 84TH 
BIRTHDAY 

(By Nanette Kutner) 


A few weeks before his 84th birthday to- 
day, Mr. Herbert Hoover sat in the large 
blue-and-gold living room of what is now 
his home on the 31st floor of Manhattan’s 
Waldorf Tower. It was clear from his open- 
ing sentence directed to me, in this exclusive 
interview for the American Weekly, that the 
Sist President of the United States had no 
intention of mincing words. 

“Our country,” he declared, his voice low 
but decisive, “has lost its sense of humor. 
We need an American humorist. There’s 
been no one since Will Rogers. The nearest 
we've got is Jean Kerr, the lady who wrote 
Please Don’t Eat the Daisies.” 

He drew on his pipe and said, “We lack a 
national poet, too. Look what Kipling’s 
works did for England. Remember Reces- 
sional? We need somebody like that—to 
shake us.” 
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In spite of his important public associa- 
tions, Herbert Hoover thinks of himself as 
fully returned to private life. His staff of 
five—secretaries and researchers—refer to 
him as “The Chief.” Grown slimmer, still 
broad-shouldered, tall—5 feet 11%, inches— 
he had led me through a corridor from an 
office crammed with 3 desks into yet an- 
other small study-like room. Politely desig- 
nating a chair, he offered cigarettes. Then 
he sat down, behind his personal desk. 

He wore a dark gray soft woolen suit with 
matching silk tie. He had that easy, com- 
fortable, well-groomed look which comes 
from decades of living with the finest. His 
chin, shown on a long-ago passport as round, 
has become pointed; age has strengthened 
his face. The eyes, described on that same 
passport as grayish-gray (he was 39 years old 
at the time) are blue—a surprising, delight- 
ful blue. 

Mr. Hoover has always flinched at discuss- 
ing his private life. “Yet,” he said, “if you 
feel it will do young people good, you may 
tell them I rise at 6:30 and go to bed at 
10 o'clock.” 

As for old people? “Nobody has any right 
to retire,” he said. “You should take some 
job that will benefit the community, even if 
you don’t get paid for it. Otherwise a per- 
son Just sits around talking about his pills 
and his ills. Naturally, he—or she—talks to 
the neighbors who will answer with accounts 
of their pills and ills. I don’t go along with 
that.” 

Mr. Hoover is an exciting example of this 
theory. Two weeks after his recent gall 
bladder operation—incidentally, his first trip 
to a hospital as a patient—he was home, 
publicly giving the doctors and modern med- 
icine credit for his speedy recovery. 

Shortly thereafter, Mr. Hoover, whose ener- 
gy seems unlimited, returned to work— 
which usually means 15 hours a day, in- 
cluding weekends. Were there any hang- 
overs from his illness? “The doctors make 
me take a walk every morning,” he said, 
and added, philosophically, “but that can’t 
last forever.” 

I asked him about his work, since his 
name appears on the boards of many char- 
itable enterprises. “When you see it there, 
I'm active.” His books and speeches: “I 
write them in longhand.” His continuous 
volume of mail: “My surgery appears to have 
encouraged people to get themselves oper- 
ated on.” He added dryly, “Some letters say, 
‘If you can take it, I guess I can.’ ” 

Senseless requests irritate him. “Souvenir 
hunting has become a mania,” he said. 
“They ask for doorknobs, old socks, spoons, 
old pipes, even my old spectacles.” 

The man who conservatively estimates 
that during his White House years he signed 
half a million autographs ironically figures 
that their value must be inflated. Now he 
gives them only to children. 

His love of youngsters remains an integral 
part of him. He is great-grandfather to 
eight children. An orphan boy himself, he 
worked his way through Leland Stanford 
University (which now houses the library on 
war, revolution, and peace that he founded), 
graduating with exactly $40 to his name. No 
wonder his favorite project is the Boys’ Clubs 
of America. 

“It’s a slum movement,” he emphasized, 
“and not for the so-called middle classes. 
There were 130 clubs when I wentin. Now,” 
he said proudly, “there are 500. 

“It’s very expensive to build these clubs, 
which I'd like to see not more than 3 miles 
apart in every slum area. A greater distance 
is too far for a boy to walk if he hasn't the 
carfare to take him there. 

“Sometimes the boys themselves give dona- 
tions, as little as 2 cents, for every contribu- 
tion is welcome. Juvenile delinquency has 
made people interested in this project, which 
keeps boys off the streets—and gives them 
the chance to join a team instead of a gang.” 
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Of the hundreds of honors he has received, 
Mr. Hoover is proudest of the 33 public 
schools named after him. They are scattered 
throughout the country. 

In the early 1900’s he debated—on the 
pro side—at Oxford University as to whether 
his profession of engineering should be added 
to its curriculum. Today he is appalled by 
what is happening to American engineers. 

“You have to be a mathematician to be 
an engineer, and our schools have become too 
lax,” he said. “You can’t expect a child 
to learn the multiplication tables unless they 
are drummed into him. Our educational 
system is not difficult enough, not thorough 
enough. We haven't sufficient discipline. We 
get fewer and fewer engineers because they 
cannot pass the scholastic requirements. A 
few years ago America graduated 55,000 engi- 
neers and scientists; this year, about 35,000, 
That’s why Russia got ahead of us.” 

Mr. Hoover, who only wears eyeglasses for 
reading fine print, stared down at the pile 
of newspapers on his desk. He reads all the 
metropolitan dailies and is upset because he 
cannot devour every book sent to him—and 
he gets 7 to 10 books a day. 

He is writing a book about relief work. 
“I served on six relief agencies,” he said, “and 
for 15 years the officials kept at me to write 
& book about it. They said, ‘We'll write it 
for you.’ I said, ‘No, I'll write my own 
book.’ Then they said, ‘Well, you've got to 
write it.’ 5 

“They offered to assort the documents— 
there were 314 million of them. They weed- 
ed these down to 350,000. That was my 
homework. Actually, my book on Woodrow 
Wilson was a byproduct of this project.” 

Mr. Hoover’s book, the Ordeal of Woodrow 
Wilson, is on the best-seller list. For a 
Republican President to write an under- 
standing appraisal of a Democratic President 
is historic. 

Bearing out his evident belief in never in- 
dulging in petty partisan politics, there is 
hanging in the outer hall of his apartment 
a tribute for the work he did for President 
Truman as coordinator of food supply for 
39 countries during the world food famine 
in 1946-47. This is signed by famous repre- 
sentatives of every political creed from 
Socialist Norman Thomas to Republican 
Lowell Thomas. 

He has been a widower since 1944. A por- 
trait of Mrs. Hoover, who was his college 
sweetheart, hangs in the living room. He is 
proud, but not possessive of his family. “My 
grandchildren are everywhere—Connecticut, 
California, Switzerland,” he said, “They are 
busy making their lives.” 

And so he adjusts his. For 9 o'clock 
breakfast, 1 o’clock lunch, and 7:30 dinner, 
served by the hotel in his formal dining room. 
Mr. Hoover invariably has at least 1 or 2 
guests. 

He listens to music on hi-fi, watches base- 
ball games on his TV set and beats all comers 
at both Canasta and gin rummy. Being 
blessed with an engineer’s mathematical 
brain, he remembers every card that’s out. 

I had heard he is a good cook. This was 
an erroneous report. “I cooked one dish 
years ago in my engineering days,” he said. 
“I opened a can of sardines and let it heat 
on the stove. Hot sardines are the extent of 
my cooking.” 

- We discussed the changes he has seen. He 
was about to revisit Belgium, the nation he 
once fed, “I'm going by plane,” he said, 
“but I’ve used every mode of travel—horse, 
camel, elephant—and I've never alighted 
from a live animal without feeling glad.” 

He had this to say about the new methods 
of communication: “Television may have its 
disadvantages, but it’s certainly easier to 
speak on it than to have to travel to 7,000 
different towns to reach the people.” 

As for the current recession, “It’s exactly 
like it was in 1929. By 1930 we were getting 
through, as we are getting through today, 
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but Europe collapsed, stopping credit, ceas- 
ing imports.” His face turned stern. 

Commenting on the Presidency, he said, 
“In the administrative area it has grown too 
big for one man. I've worked on this, serving 
on two committees. Not all my suggestions 
were passed.” He sounded sorry about it. 

In the years before World War I, he re- 
called, “Except for Russia and Turkey you 
could travel through Europe without a pass- 
port. I, and a lot of others, never dreamed 
a sane people would go to war. That was 
the golden age. We didn’t have everything 
but we were bent on progress, not on beating 
each other.” 

He showed me around the living room. 
Pointing out a painting of a weeping woman, 
he said, “After the German invasion I sug- 
gested that Belgian artists depict the emo- 
tion of their country.” He showed me Louis 
Carrogis’ water color from life of Benjamin 
Franklin. “It was given to me by the people 
of northern France. It was presented 
wrapped in brown paper. I made the proper 
thank yous, but it wasn’t until Mrs. Hoover 
unwrapped it that we knew how beautiful 
and valuable it was.” 

Part of Mrs. Hoover’s collection of blue- 
and-white porcelains is placed in wall cup- 
boards around the room. “She had given 
many of them to our two daughters-in-law,” 
he confided, “but unfortunately, I had the 
job of dividing the remainder. My tactful 
daughters-in-law decided some of them 
would give me much pleasure here.” 

He spoke of the White House and Mrs. 
Hoover’s painstaking restoration of rooms 
and objects associated with Abraham Lin- 
coln. -He related the story of Carpenter's 
painting of Lincoln reading the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation to his Cabinet. 

“Carpenter,” the former President said, 
“feeling that the picture needed a touch of 
color, took the liberty of painting Secretary 
of State Seward’s pants white. Mr. Seward, 
upon seeing this, objected violently and Car- 
penter had to repaint them. In the mean- 
while engravings of the painting had been 
struck off. I have one of them.” Mr. Hoover 
showed it to me, white pants and all. “I 
suppose you might call it poetic license.” 

We shook hands then and as I left I 
searched for the word to describe the man. 
Some of his friends remembered that they 
had never seen him lose his temper. I re- 
membered that he is a Quaker, and the word 
came to me: moderate. He has been 
maligned and exalted. He has seen many 
changes, but he has not changed. He has 
remained a moderate man, conscientiously 
following the Quakers’ “Inner Light,” which 
has served him well. 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, the 84th birthday anniversary 
of President Hoover should be celebrated 
by every American. His wonderful ca- 
reer is worthy of study with pride and 
joy. It should be an inspiration to 
every boy and girl in our marvelous 
country. 

Mr. James Devlin, of the Associated 
Press, has a very interesting review of 
Mr. Hoover’s work in Sunday’s Wash- 
ington Post, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it may be printed in the REC- 
orD, at this point, as a part of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Hoover, at 84, Sizes Up Jos: 
7 Days A WEEK 
(By James Devlin) 

New Yorx, August 9.—“Just what does an 
ex-President do?” 

Herbert Hoover, who celebrates his 84th 
birthday tomorrow, chuckled as he answered 


Lone Hours, 
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the question he said was most often asked 


He said he works 7 days a week, 10 to 12 
hours a day and puts in just about as much 
time as when he was President. 

Seated in his suite on the 31st floor of 
the Waldorf Towers, Mr. Hoover, white- 
haired, ruddy-complexioned and firm of 
voice, told newsmen he had asked members 
of his staff to draw up a list of just what 
he did do, 

They found that in the last year he and 
his Office had written 55,952 letters, not in- 
cluding birthday, Christmas, or speech ac- 
knowledgments. 

Mr. Hoover made 9 major speeches and 
21 minor ones out of 1,620 invitations re- 
ceived. He published a book, “The Ordeal 
of President Wilson,” and participated in 
dedications of the Truman Library, seven 
Boy's Clubs and a public school named for 
him, 

DOES COMMISSION WORK 

One of his main occupations is his work 
on the Commission for Government Reor- 
ganization—and he expressed pleasure that 
a number of its recommendations were be- 
ing adopted. He estimated that they 
would represent savings of billions of dol- 
lars. 

He served as director or trustee of 12 edu- 
cational and scientific institutions and par- 
ticipated in 8 fund-raising drives. 

Mr. Hoover also found time to represent 
President Eisenhower at the Brussels Expo- 
sition, visit the St. Lawrence seaway and to 
make fishing trips to Oregon and the Florida 
Keys. 

The former President, who underwent a 
gall bladder operation last April, appeared 
lively and alert. He said he was feeling well. 

Often regarded as stern and serious, he 
was in a cheery mood. 

He quipped that Florida has established a 
fish for older persons—the bonefish. He 
seid the fisherman simply sits in a skiff and 
waits for infrequent bites. 

“You have time between bites to read 
Government documents,” he said. 

HEADS BOYS’ CLUBS 

Mr. Hoover is proud of his post as presi- 
dent of the Boys’ Clubs of America, a post 
he has held for 26 years. 

He said statistics showed that juvenile de- 
linquency dropped as much as 90 percent 
within a 3-mile radius of sites where such 
clubs were established. 

He was optimistic about the future for to- 
day’s youth—those entering college this fall 
have a magnificent outlook. 

He said the engineering, scientific and 
medical fields were understaffed and in need 
of recruits. He said engineering and medi- 
cine particularly were high paying fields. 

“They are better paid than scientists—or 
even reporters,” he told the newsmen with 
a smile. 

Mr. Hoover, who became wealthy himself 
as a mining engineer, said he still regarded 
himself as an engineer and was glad that 
his two sons took up the same profession. 

From his living room, with pale yellow 
walls, light gray woodwork and spritely green 
upholstered furniture, Mr. Hoover can look 
out on the East River and the gleaming 
United Nations Headquarters where the 
General Assembly is meeting in emergency 
special session. 

“I hope some good will come out of this 
meeting,” he said. 

He said there were two ways that Russia 
could contribute to the peace of the world: 

Stop conspiring to upset free governments. 

Stop the hate talk about the United States 
and other free countries. 

What could the United States do? he was 
asked. 

The United States, he said, already on every 
possible occasion has shown all the good 
will in the world. 
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DECLINES SUGGESTIONS 

He declined to make any suggestions on 
foreign policy, saying “that must be left 
to the men who have the responsibility.” 

“We are all hopeful,” he said, “that there 
will be a change of mind and hearts by the 
Communists.” 

Mr. Hoover recalled that Russia suffered 
a terrible drought in 1921 and that the 
United States responded with $75 million 
worth of food and medical supplies. He 
said this saved possibly 20 million lives, 
mostly among children. 

The Communists acknowledged this at the 
time and recorded it in their 1924 encyclo- 
pedia. But over the years, he said, this 
version was gradually revised until it was 
twisted into a story that the Americans 
had gone to Russia only to plant spies. 

“Perhaps that is a little bit of commen- 
tary on Communist characteristics,” he said. 

LITTLE TIME FOR POLITICS 

With all his activity, Mr. Hoover spends 
little time on politics. 

“My relation to politics,” he said, “is grow- 
ing less and less, thank goodness.” 

This year Mr. Hoover received his 84th 
honorary degree, making one for each of his 
years. It came from the New York State 
University. 

His staff has hung dozens of his degrees 
and other awards and messages on the walls 
of his outer office. 

The first to meet the eye is a framed let- 
ter, in childish penciled handwriting, from 
the pupils of Herbert Hoover School in Enid, 
Okla., and dated January 19, 1952. 

The pupils said they wished “to tell you 
how pleased we are that our school has been 
named for you.” 

Mr. Hoover will spend his birthday with 
his son, Allan, and family in Greenwich, 
Conn. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
without elaboration I wish to associate 
myself with the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania in his remarks about ex-President 
Hoover, for whom I have the utmost ad- 
miration and respect. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I 
thank the Senator from Massachusetts. 


RENOMINATION OF SENATOR AL- 
BERT GORE IN THE TENNESSEE 
DEMOCRATIC PARTY PRIMARY 
ELECTION 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, AL- 
BERT GORE, of Tennessee, is a great United 
States Senator. He has a fine family, 
and he is a man of integrity and intel- 
lectual quality. It is a pleasure to sit 
beside him in the Senate. It is a distinc- 
tion to serve under his chairmanship on 
the Senate Roads and Highways Sub- 
committee, where so much epochal leg- 
islation has been forged. When Senator 
Gore conducted hearings in my home 
State last December, he made a profound 
impression on Democrat and Republican 
alike, on people in all strata of life who 
recognized in him the kind of political 
leader who epitomizes the best in Amer- 
ican Government and politics. 

All enlightened people everywhere will 
rejoice in Senator ALBERT Gore’s decisive 
victory in the recent Tennessee Demo- 
core primary election. In addition to 

personal admiration for Senator 
Gos. I feel a special kinship because 
Mrs. Neuberger’s father, the late Dr. 
Thomas Brown, was a native of the great 
State of Tennessee and an illustrious 
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graduate of the Vanderbilt University 
Medical School. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include in the Recorp an able and 
thorough column by the distinguished 
political analyst of the Washington Post 
and Times Herald, Robert C. Albright, 
analyzing the recent splendid victory of 
Senator Gore, and also an editorial en- 
titled “Victory for Sanity” from the same 
August 9, 1958, issue of that outstanding 
daily newspaper. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MODERATES GAIN: Gore’s VICTORY 
HEARTENS LIBERALS 
(By Robert C. Albright) 

Southern moderates at the Capitol 
breathed easier last night in the wake of 
Senator ALBERT Gore’s impressive victory 
over former Gov. Prentice Cooper in his 
battle for renomination in the Tennessee 
Democratic primaries. 

To Democratic liberals and a substantial 
number of middle of the roaders as well the 
vote provided needed reassurance that, other 
things being equal, a political moderate can 
still survive in the South. 

GORE, a liberal-minded southerner, who 
voted for the 1957 civil-rights bill and re- 
fused to sign the southern manifesto, was 
directly challenged on both counts by Cooper 
in an atmosphere supercharged with echoes 
of Little Rock. 

Gore not only lived to tell the story, but 
trounced the three-time former Governor by 
a better margin than he rang up against the 
politically mighty late Senator Kenneth Mc- 
Kellar when Gore first ran for the Senate 
6 years ago. 

Returns from 2,459 of the State’s 2,528 
precincts gave Gore 361,839 votes and Cooper 
241490. 

GoreE’s win came in the wake of a land- 
slide victory for segregationist Gov. Orval 
Faubus in the recent Arkansas gubernatorial 
primaries. 

Coupled with the success of liberal Senator 
RALPH YARBOROUGH, Democrat, of Texas, in 
winning reelection over segregationist oppo- 
sition in the Texas primaries, Gore’s vic- 
tory, at least partially, offset the political 
impact of the Faubus performance. 

In the opinion of his friends, Gore not 
only was fighting for his moderate political 
convictions; he was fighting to establish a 
bridgehead position midway between the 
North and the South for a united Democratic 
Party. 

Ever since the Little Rock school-integra- 
tion incident of September 1957 the threat 
of an irreparable rift had hung like a sword 
over the party. Gore’s victory, say some of 
his associates at the Capitol, should help 
southern moderates to span the chasm. 

Gore defended his votes for the civil rights 
bill, and refused to retreat from his record, 
despite Cooper’s constant attack. He de- 
clined to accept integration or segregation 
as a legislative issue, however. He main- 
tained that was a matter for the courts and 
local school officials to decide. 

“I appealed to the intelligence, reason, and 
courage of the people,” he said in a tele- 
phone interview with the Post. “If this 
campaign has done anything, it has con- 
firmed my trust in their Judgment.” 

Nominated for Governor in the same pri- 
mary was Buford Ellington, who ran on a 
strong segregationist plank. Observers ex- 
plained the apparent contradictory positions 
of the winners by the fact that Ellington 
ran for Governor as an organization candi- 
date, with the blessing of Gov. Frank 
Clement. 

Even then, the three leading gubernatorial 
candidates were closely bunched: Returns 
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from 2,459 of the State’s 2,528 precincts gave 
Ellington 210,062 votes, Memphis Mayor 
Edmund Orgill 203,580, and Circuit Judge 
Andrew Taylor (who like Ellington ran as 
a segregationist), 209,997. Far in the rear 
trailed State Senator Clifford Allen. 

Gore’s opponent, Prentice Cooper, wasn’t 
exactly a prepossessing candidate. He pre- 
viously served three terms as Governor of 
Tennessee, but each time in the role of a 
virtual “yes man” to Ed Crump, former 
boss of Memphis. Some of his blows at 
Gore were so rough that they apparently 
kicked back. He charged, for example, that 
Gore would make an “ideal Senator” for 
Khrushchev. He was fifth man in the gu- 
bernatorial race before he dropped out to 
run against GORE. 

Cooper’s campaign was nonetheless ex- 
tremely well financed. “I had a million 
dollars running against me,” Gore tells his 
friends. Textile interests, irked at Gore’s 
support of the reciprocal trade program, and 
the so-called billboard lobby, defied by 
Gore in his recent fight for a billboard-free 
national highway system, swung in behind 
Cooper’s campaign. 

Although the issues ranged from Cordell 
Hull’s reciprocal trade program to what 
Cooper called Gore's international do- 
goodism, it was the civil rights issue that 
commanded national attention and held the 
fascinated interest of Senator colleagues. 

As a result of Gore’s victory, the Capitol’s 
little group of southern moderates can re- 
lax. It is still “safe” to be a moderate in the 
South, providing you know how to defend 
yourself. 


VICTORY FOR SANITY 


The results of Thursday’s Democratic pri- 
mary in Tennessee are a wholesome sign 
that money and bigotry alone cannot win 
a seat in the United States Senate. Senator 
ALBERT GoRE not only gained renomination, 
but his margin of about 110,000 votes was 
greater than in his 1952 primary victory 
over Senator McKellar. Surely this outcome 
ought to stiffen the backbone of other 
southern moderates and offset some of the 
effects of Governor Faubus’ landslide pri- 
mary victory in Arkansas. 

The forces opposing Mr. Gore were formi- 
dable. His major opponent was Prentice 
Cooper, a three-time Governor of the State. 
Observers in Tennessee say that the anti- 
Gore campaign was the most costly ever 
waged there. Some estimates of expendi- 
tures run as high as $500,000 for TV and 
radio time alone, with $300,000 worth of 
free billboard space provided to Mr. Cooper. 
(The billboard interests, of course, were en- 
raged by Mr. Gore’s successful campaign 
to curb the paste pots on the new Federal 
highway system.) 

Much of the money is said to have come 
from out of the State, but exactly how 
much cannot be determined because of the 
porous laws governing primary campaign 
contributions. Here is a prime demonstra- 
tion of the need for Congressional action to 
limit and force disclosure of political con- 
tributions. In this case, money was spent 
on a campaign of unexampled scurrility. 
Mr. Gore was virtually dubbed a traitor to 
Tennessee because he favored reciprocal 
trade, foreign aid, and a bill to safeguard 
the right to vote. But, like Senator RALPH 
YARBOROUGH in Texas (who also supported 
the civil-rights bill), Mr. Gore found that 
the voters refused to be cowed by racial 
scare talk. The voice of sanity and modera- 
tion has not been stilled in the South; in- 
deed, it may retain more vigor than some 
timid southerners realize. 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, many of our colleagues are up 


for reelection this year. Some have al- 
ready had very difficult primaries. 
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Among these is our distinguished col- 
league, the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore]. 

I was very much impressed when he 
was interviewed by a reporter for the 
Washington Star on the manner in which 
he conducted his campaign. He re- 
sponded, “I told them the truth.” As 
long as campaigns are conducted on the 
basis of truth, our form of government 
is safe. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article from the Evening Star be printed 
at this point in the Recorp as a part 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


I TOLD THEM THE TRUTH 


On Thursday, Tennessee Democrats went 
to the polls to choose between Senator Gore, 
a southern moderate seeking renomination, 
and former Goy. Prentice Cooper, his chal- 
lenger, who in his campaign as a strict segre- 
gationist, had bitterly attacked Senator GORE 
on the race issue. He charged that the Sen- 
ator had betrayed Tennessee. 

Friday when only a few precincts remained 
to be counted to confirm that the Senator 
was the victor by better than a 3 to 2 margin, 
the Star, in a conversation with Senator GORE 
in Tennessee, asked him this question: 

What makes the voters of Tennessee dif- 
ferent from those of Arkansas who last week 
renominated Governor Faubus? 

This is Senator Gore's answer: 

“I took the truth to the people. Without 
trimming any corners, I preached morality, 
law and order, and Christianity. In former 
days, I have been able to fall into the mode 
of the southern politician; I can tell good 
stories, play the fiddle, and rollick with the 
crowd. But the times are too serious for that, 
In this campaign, I challenged the reason, 
intelligence, conscience, and patriotism of the 
people. 

“One of the tragedies of our time has been 
the virtual obliteration of reason and moder- 
ation. My overwhelming victory has re- 
opened a position of reason and moderation 
in the South, 

“This will be most helpful in the time of 
our travail.” 


RESOLUTION OF MILWAUKEE COUN- 
TY COUNCIL OF CHURCHES URGES 
CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, this 
morning, in looking at television, I saw 
Gromyko step off the plane. Gromyko 
returns. I remember meeting him when 
I was fortunate enough to represent this 
Government in the United Nations, but 
this morning the thought that came to 
my mind was, “What a responsibility is 
his and Khrushchev’s in this hour.” 
Some call this the hour of peril. Some 
call it the hour of challenge. Whatever 
it may be, what we need now is a sense 
of new vision. We are hoping Gromyko 
comes with a sense of the responsibility 
which the Kremlin has in the world 
of today. 

In the next few hours, we shall prob- 
ably know whether it is the same Gromy- 
ko, or whether it is someone who now 
realizes, as the spokesman for a great 
people, 200 million Russians, that he is 
indeed dallying with dynamite. 

I also heard over television this morn- 
ing that it had been estimated that if 
an H-bomb war were started, it would 
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mean the loss of 160 million American 

lives. Yes, Gromyko returns. Anyone 

* who yesterday saw on television the vari- 

ous programs and various suggestions 

for solution of the problem must realize 
that Gromyko has a tremendous respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. President, in all the soul-search- 
ing which has occurred in our country 
in the light of the present Middle East 
situation, there have come to the Con- 
gress a great many helpful suggestions. 

One such has come to my office from 
Rev. Ruben H. Huenemann, chairman of 
the international relations committee of 
the Milwaukee County Council of 
Churches. 

That committee has addressed itself 
to what one might call the Christian 
responsibility for an answer to the Mid- 
dle East challenge, which will incorpo- 
rate the best of spiritual thinking cou- 
pled with the best of material remedies. 

The resolution commends to our coun- 
try a constructive approach to the prob- 
lems of Arab nationalism and of Arab 
need. It speaks for the conscientious 
application not only of Christian prayer, 
but of Christian action dedicated to feed- 
ing the hungry, clothing the naked, and 
healing the ill. This, in effect, is the only 
real answer to the unfortunate condi- 
tions we find in that region of the globe. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this resolution be printed in the body 
of the Recor» at this point, preceded by 
a list of the distinguished officers and 
department chairmen of the Milwaukee 
County Council of Churches. 

There being no objection, the list and 
resolution were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

MILWAUKEE COUNTY COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, 
Room 301, YMCA BUILDING, 633 NORTH 
FOURTH STREET, PRoapway 1-7639, MIL- 
WAUKEE, WIS. 

Rev. Edgar G. Bletcher, president. 

Rev. Herbert E. Zebarth, past president. 

Rev. Donald E. Johnson, first vice presi- 
dent. 

Rey. Melvin J. Battle, second vice presi- 
dent. 

Mrs. Walter C. Candy, third vice president. 

Calvin O. Evans, treasurer. 

Miss Marguerite Ohm, executive secretary. 

DEPARTMENT CHAIRMEN 

Rev. William T. Ivey, chaplaincy. 

Pd L. Clarence Kelley, Christian educa- 
on. 

Rev. Richard E. Zabriskie, church life. 

Rey. Caroll A. Wood, comity. 

Rey. Edwin P. Sheppard, community 
service. 

Rey. John C. Gieser, extension. 

Rev. Ruben Huenemann, national and in- 
ternational relations. 

Rev. Alfred W. Klumb, Protestant home for 
the aged. 

Rev. Dwight S. Busacca, public relations. 

Rev. George H. Palmer, public welfare. 

Rey. Douglas P. Wright, radio-television. 

Rey. Daniel B. Merrick, Jr., youth. 

Clifford R. Procter, chairman, board of 
trustees. 

Rev. Donald B. Tarr, president, Milwaukee 
Ministerial Association. 

STATEMENT OF THE INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE OF THE MILWAUKEE COUNTY 
COUNCIL OF CHURCHES IN REGARD TO THE 
MIDDLE East Crisis, JULY 30, 1958 
In the present Middle East crisis, we, as 

Christian Churches of Milwaukee, Wis., re- 

affirm our Christian faith. We -believe in 


* reached the point of no return. 
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God's creative love and power. We believe 
in Christ’s redeeming love and sacrifice. We 
believe in the Holy Spirit, effectively avail- 
able through Christ to all men. We there- 
fore call upon the Christian people to seize 
at once the opportunities now at hand for 
the advancement of the brotherhood of na- 
tions. 

We call today for Christian repentance, in 
that we have enjoyed prosperity without 
helping Arab nations lift their standard of 
living, and in that we have failed to under- 
stand or appreciate Arab national aspira- 
tions or to practice full democracy of na- 
tions. We have been overconcerned with 
the conflict of East and West, and undercon- 
cerned with the struggle of the Middle East 
for welfare and prosperity, unity and 
freedom. 

While we regret the use of military force 
in the situation, we commend the leaders 
of our Government for the good order and 
restraint with which they have tried to 
stabilize conditions in Lebanon and for em- 
phasis on prompt United Nations evaluation 
and control. 

We call upon our American leaders to 
commit themselves not to support any in- 
dividual leaders at the expense of the wel- 
fare of Mideast nations and peoples. We 
ask for a U. N. commission to guide a pro- 
gram of relief and reconstruction for the 
Arab peoples, without dependence upon dic- 
tators, swollen military forces, or the ship- 
ment of competitive armaments by outside 
powers. 

Our greatest united opportunity today in 
the Middle East lies in the development of 
a program for the provision of food and 
water, medical and technical skill, educa- 
tion, and social welfare. We have abundant 
evidence of the ability of U. N. specialized 
agencies to provide technical help sufficient 
to guide these Arab nations into economic 
health, stability, and self-reliance. We be- 
lieve that profits from oil production should 
go primarily to the producing nations, but 
that other nations now dependent upon this 
source of oil supply should be enabled to 
purchase it for a fair price. 

Historically, culturally, and economically, 
all nations, both East and West, have vital 
interests in the Middle East. Now we have 
Either we 
must do much or we have already done too 
much. We pray God that American leader- 
ship may be used to enlist the nations of 
the world upon a bold and imaginative pro- 
gram of action for the good of this region 
and of the world. To this end we humbly 
ask God’s help and guidance. 


REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM E. 
McVEY, OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, it is my 
sad duty to announce the death last 
night of a Member of the Illinois Con- 
gressional delegation, WILLIAM E. Mc- 
Vey, who has been a Member of the 
House of Representatives for nearly 8 
years. 

I had known WILLIAM McVey since be- 
fore he was a candidate for Congress, 
and knew of him as the gentle and kindly 
person he really was. 

He had devoted most of his life to the 
education and training of youth, and his 
efforts in that direction will have a deep 
and lasting effect on the trustees and 
citizens of this country for tomorrow. 

As I think of him, I recall one line in 
the Sermon on the Mount. There it is 
written, “Let your light so shine before 
men that they may see your good works.” 
If ever that could be applied to an in- 
dividual, it could be applied to WILLIAM 
E. McVey. 
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Sometime in the future I shall ad- 
dress myself to a further memorial. At 
this time I merely desire to announce to 
the Senate that WILLIAM McVEy passed 
away last night at the age of 73. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in the 
current discussions about the impending 
United Nations conference and the plans 
which the United States is expected to 
propose there, about which so much was 
said on national and international me- 
diums of communications yesterday, I 
feel that by now we ought to be able 
to come to a few summary conclusions. 

One of them is that unless the United 
States submits a positive plan for the 
reconstruction of the Mid-East in eco- 
nomic, social, and political terms, we will 
very definitely miss the bus. 

It is my hope, and I express it in this 
way, that no less than the President of 
the United States himself will propose 
this plan. Whether or not Mr. Khru- 
shchev sees fit to attend the U. N. ses- 
sions, this is a great opportunity for us, 
and we should use it. 

I think all of us have a duty to state 
our ideas as to those plans. On yester- 
day and Saturday a number of plans 
were put forth. One was the plan of Eric 
Johnston, which was published in the 
New York Times magazine of Sunday, 
August 10, 1958, which I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FORMULA For A Mip-East SETTLEMENT 
(The world's desperate need, says Mr. John- 
ston, is to disengage the Middle East as 

an arena of conflict. Here he proposes a 

three-point program for stability and 

peace) 
(By Eric Johnston) 

The idea of a summit conference on the 
Middle East has given many in the West, 
both inside and outside of Government, 
doubts, fears, and even the shakes. 

They have had doubts about what possible 
good it could do. They have had fears that 
Nikita Khrushchey could outmaneuver us, 
put us on the spot, discredit us. They have 
had the shakes that out of a summit meet- 
ing might spring even more difficult prob- 
lems than the ones that already confront us. 

Some of the doubters, fearers, and shakers 
remind me unhappily of the man who, in- 
vited to fight a duel at dawn, shoots him- 
self in the head the night before. This 
odd reluctance in the West has had its eerie 
aspects, plus some Gilbert and Sullivan 
touches, 

What so many appear to have overlooked 
is the one inescapable fact about the Mid- 
dle East today. This fact is that nothing 
can really be settled without a meeting of 
the big rivals around a conference table. 

It is true that the summit meeting can 
be used to put us on the spot or to put 
the Soviet Union on the spot. But it can 
also be used to get all of us—the Soviet 
Union, the United States, and the West, and 
the Arab world—off the spot, the frighten- 
ingly dangerous spot on which we find our- 
selves today. 

The world’s desperate need is to disen- 
gage the Middle East as an arena of conflict, 
a cockpit for East-West rivalry. We are 
dealing with an area where rival conflicts are 
already perilously close to war. It is an area 
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that has now reached a moment of maxi- 
mum tension. 

The United States was wise and farsighted 
in wanting from the start to divert Khru- 
shchey’s proposal for a select meeting of pow- 
ers to the broader framework of the United 
Nations. It was not a gambit on our part. 
It was not a gimmick. 

No matter what else may be attempted, 
the only possible solution, in my judgment, 
will come from transferring the Middle East 
problem to the United Nations and keeping 
it there. In stress and struggle, the situa- 
tion has already gone too far to be settled 
anywhere else, in any other way. 

What does such a meeting at the United 
Nations, at the summit, offer the world? To 
my mind, it offers two great opportunities: 

First, the opportunity to disengage the 
Middle East from East-West rivalry and to 
give it an independent opportunity to flour- 
ish. 

Second, the opportunity to guide and di- 
rect Arab nationalism into constructive 
channels that offer real promise of stability 
and peace. 

The explosive force in the Middle East to- 
day is Arab nationalism. Too many people 
in power in the West have not seen this 
fermenting nationalism as the central prob- 
lem in the Middle East—nor as a manifesta- 
tion of a surging revolutionary tide that has 
been sweeping the earth for the last 50 years. 

Seldom have so many men with so much 
power been so far behind their times. They 
have failed to recognize that any solution 
in the Middle East must deal squarely with 
this revolt against imperialism, against feud- 
alism, against human misery. Those who 
deal with the Middle East must go with 
this tide or be overwhelmed by it. 

At the present time, the revolt in this 
area wears the garments of fanatic national- 
ism. It has taken reckless and often irre- 
sponsible forms. Thus far, because of exter- 
nal and internal pressures, it has failed to 
fulfill the aspirations of its people. It has 
been torn by conflict between East and West. 
But it is a storehouse of promise as well as 
problems. 

As we have been assured by the experts— 
and no area has accumulated more of them— 
neither the Soviet Union nor the West thus 
far has performed a lasting service to the 
Middle East. 

Soviet Russia, on the one hand, has sought 
to divert and channel the flood tide of 
nationalism to destroy the influence of the 
West in the area and to undermine the re- 
gion for an ultimate takeover. On the other 
hand, the West, it must be admitted, has no 
shining record of leadership in the area. Far 
too often, we have failed to identify our- 
selves with this revolutionary upsurge and 
have clung to the past. Far too often, we 
have behaved like a volunteer fire depart- 
ment, rushing to put out the fire. But dis- 
aster chasing is never a substitute for a 
policy. 

What we have failed to see in the Middle 
East, I think, is the need to set our own 
priorities, our own policies, through our 
own initiative—instead of merely reacting 
to the actions of somebody else, whether a 
Khrushchev or a Nasser, 

Instead of providing fulfillment for the 
area and safety for ourselves, the policies of 
the rival powers have successfully turned the 
Middle East into a time bomb, fused at the 
East and at the West, and with an undepend- 
able, unpredictable timer. This is why I 
think it is so urgent, so essential, to deal with 
the Middle East conflict within the United 
Nations. 

In my judgment, a three-point program 
needs to be undertaken by the U. N. to extri- 
cate ourselves and the Soviet Union from our 
common predicament. It is a program that 
will serve the interests of the region as well 
as of the contending powers, 
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This is the U. N. program I would like 
to see the United States propose at the 
earliest possible moment: 

1. A pledge by all the members of the 
United Nations, backed by an effective U. N. 
police force, to outlaw internal subversion 
and indirect aggression against the coun- 
tries of the Middle East. 

2. A U. N. scheme to rehabilitate, resettle, 
and recompense the 1 million Arab refu- 
gees now in the area. 

3. A massive United Nations economic de- 
velopment project to advance public works, 
education, agriculture, industry, and natu- 
ral resources throughout the Middle East. 

Now let us examine these proposals in 
more detail. 


INDIRECT AGGRESSION 


Aggression has taken a new but nonethe- 
less deadly form in the Middle East. It is 
indirect, usually invisible. It wears civilian 
mufti rather than military olive drab. It 
seeks to subvert and destroy existing gov- 
ernments from within. It is a tactic im- 
ported from the Kremlin who seek to gain 
dominion over neighboring Arab States. 

Iraq is a prime example of this indirect 
and murderous method. Its menacing threat 
is the reason President Chamoun of Leb- 
anon appealed to the United States to 
send in troops to save his country. It 
is the reason King Hussein of Jordan made 
the same urgent appeal to the British. 

This is the fuse to the bomb: Indirect con- 
quest as the act; armed force as the reac- 
tion. Despite the risks and the dangers, the 
dispatch of troops was the West's inevitable 
and only possible response. So long as this 
process continues, the act will breed the re- 
action—and the danger of ultimate blow- 
up. 

While this pattern of indirect conquest 
is hard to cope with it can be met. There- 
fore, I propose that the United Nations take 
these two steps to counter it: 

1. Adoption of a resolution outlawing in- 
direct aggression. 

2. Creation of an effective, mobile United 
Nations police force that can be used in 
troubled areas to prevent and crack down 
on violations, 

In these times, when reckless acts can 
touch off holocausts, a pledge backed only 
by moral suasion is not enough. The United 
Nations must have an adequate police force 
in being to act promptly and decisively. The 
international community must have this 
power to protect itself from the menace of 
indirect aggression. 

Immediate action is needed to remove 
the present and acute danger. Then 
longer-range action is required. Particu- 
larly the U. N. should deal with the two 
chronic dangers that beset the Middle East— 
refugees and poverty. 


ARAB REFUGEES 


For the last 10 years the chief internal 
block to a settlement of the problems has 
been the plight of the million Arab refugees 
who are barely existing in camps in that 
area, Instead of being helped, these unfor- 
tunate people have been exploited by un- 
scrupulous politicians for their own pur- 
poses. They have become the very focal 
point of tension. 

These refugees need to be resettled and 
recompensed for their losses. In the last 
decade we in the United States have spent 
almost $200 million for their subsistence. 
Soviet Russia has put up not one ruble. 
So far, Russia's contribution has been noth- 
ing but sound and fury. 

I propose that the United States, beginning 
now, offer to contribute $3 for every $1 from 
the Soviet Union to the international U. N. 
fund for a massive effort to settle the refugee 
question. Out of this fund a repayable loan 
should be made to Israel to compensate the 
losses that have been suffered by Arab refu- 
gees from that country. 
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My experience in the Middle East per- 
suades me that such an enlarged United 
Nations fund could be the most important 
single factor in stimulating both Israel and 
the Arab States to resolve this tension- 
breeding problem. 

But there is another element that em- 
bitters relations and tears at the vitals of 
the Middle East. This is the notion, whipped 
up by Arab propagandists, that the Arab 
States will one day obliterate Israel from the 
scene. The propaganda has taken such hold 
that it will require time and patience and 
education to undo its effects. But right 
now, it must be made indisputably clear by 
the U. N. that Israel is here to stay as a 
sovereign state and that the world will not 
tolerate her destruction or dismemberment 
by force or otherwise. This should be the 
springboard to a constant educational effort 
in the area to overcome the harm already 
done. 

It is the cruelest deception on the part ot 
Russia to abet this fantasy of driving Israel 
into the sea. The Soviet Union was a vocif- 
erous supporter in behalf of Israel and wii 
second only to the United States in extend- 
ing official recognition when that fledgling 
state was born. 

With the refugee problem on the way to 
solution and with Israel's existence an un- 
challengeable fact, other Middle East settle- 
ments can be built upon a foundation of re- 
duced tensions. But there will never be 
lasting peace until these problems are re- 
solved. They must be resolved by leadership 
in the U.N. 

ECONOMIC AID 


The revolutionary trends in the Middle 
East can be countered only through substan- 
tial outside help. Economically, the area 
lacks almost everything needed—except peo- 
ple—to jump from feudalism into the 20th 
century. 

Here, as in the political power struggle, 
the Middle East has been caught in the 
conflict between East and West. Vast sums 
of United States public and private funds 
have been invested for economic develop- 
ment. In the last 2 or 3 years the Soviet 
Union has embarked on a large-scale eco- 
nomic offensive in the area. 

And yet it is evident that these programs 
have not yielded enduring results. The 
conflict has been sharpened and intensified. 
It is unlikely to be assuaged so long as the 
purposes and policies of the East and West 
are so diametrically opposed. The job is to 
disengage the Middle East from big power 
rivalry and to find a means whereby both 
East and West can join in advancing the 
welfare of the Arab nations. 

Therefore, I propose that the United States 
here, as in the case of the refugees, con- 
tribute $3 for every $1 from Soviet Russia 
to an international U. N. economic develop- 
ment program covering the whole region. I 
add one caveat: that the Russian contribu- 
tion, like ours, be in hard currency, and that 
the United Nations have complete freedom 
to administer the funds and so remove this 
operation from the province of power poli- 
tics. 

No new machinery is required at the U. N. 
The machinery already exists in the U. N.’s 
now operating technical assistance program 
and special projects setup for advancing 
economic growth. 

What is required is money and a will on 
the part of the great powers to let the United 
Nations be their chosen instrument. 

There are a number of wealth-producing, 
job-providing projects that could be started 
without too much delay. I am thinking par- 
ticularly of developments in the great region- 
al river valleys, the Nile, the Jordan, the 
Tigris, the Euphrates. 

A comprehensive plan for the Jordan Val- 
ley is already in being. Its technical aspects 
have been approved by the Arab States and 
by Israel. All that it lacks is the political 
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go-ahead signal. The Jordan development 
could resettle almost a third of the Arab 
refugees and would bring thousands of arid 
acres into cultivation to supply the pressing 
food requirements of the region. 

In addition, special emphasis should be 
placed on educational facilities so that in 
time an informed electorate would be able 
to choose wisely in edvancing and managing 
its affairs. There is a fundamental need for 
experienced and enlightened leaders in the 
Arab States. 

The merit of this United Nations pro- 
gram, as I see it, is the hope it offers to get 
the conflicting big powers out of the Middle 
East cockpit. The present struggle does not 
advance or secure the interests of either 
side. It weakens and dissipates American 
interests, and it locks us in a dangerous 
head-on conflict with Russia. 

The program, moreover, would recognize 
that Russia has interests in the Mediter- 
ranean area, as we have. It would recognize 
that neither of us will withdraw and leave 
the field to the other. And it would recog- 
nize that the present course, unaltered, could 
easily lead to world war III. 

Many in the West are convinced that the 
Soviet Union wants turmoil and not sta- 
bility, that it wants to see us in conflict 
with Arab leadership, that it will spend 
billions of rubles to add more yeast to the 
ferment but not one plugged ruble to calm 
things down. 

Perhaps this is so. It can very well be so. 

But this is not a valid reason to deter 
us from initiating a United Nations program 
that we know offers the best chance of ob- 
taining stability and peace. The time has 
come for a test—a test of Soviet and United 
States intentions. It should come in the 
United Nations. I think it should come 
now. 

What if the troublemakers refuse to co- 
operate with us? Should the Khrushchev- 
Nasser axis repulse our proffered program 
in the United Nations, then our only alterna- 
tive would be evident to ourselves and to all 
the world. We would have to proceed on 
our own in the Middle East. 

We would need to operate in three ways: 
(1) An economic development program on a 
scale vaster than anything hitherto contem- 
plated; (2) a program to resolve the Arab 
refugee problems, including a loan for that 
purpose to Israel through the United Na- 
tions; and (3) a greatly stepped-up informa- 
tional campaign in the area to make our 
motives clear to the Middle East and to 
expose the deceit and duplicity of the Soviet 
Union. 

I cannot stress too much the need for 
the informational campaign. Today, we are 
doing many fine works in the area, but our 
story is not getting through to the people. 
It is being obscured and distorted by the 
Khrushchey-Nasser smokescreen. Nasser has 
built himself up through his virtually un- 
challenged control of informational chan- 
nels in his country. The people have no 
access to the true facts about him and his 
boundless ambitions for dictatorship. 

We need to get the truth to the people 
of Egypt and every Arab land. We should 
use all the media of information, including 
radio transmitters on our ships in the Med- 
iterranean. 

The Arab people need to know that the 
condition of Egypt, instead of improving, has 
actually deteriorated during the 4 years that 
Nasser has ruled them. 

The Egyptian people need to face up now 
to the problems that will confront them 
when Nasser is gone. In Egypt's long, tor- 
tured history, the boots of many conquerors 
have strode the banks of the Nile and when 
they had passed, the people were more im- 
poverished and wretched than before. Nas- 
ser could be different. We have been willing 
to offer him that chance to be different, a 
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chance to make a permanent mark in the 
annals of the Egyptian people. 

The Arab peoples must understand that 
there is an alternative to Nasserism. They 
need to learn the truth about where Nasser’s 
present course is leading them and to realize 
where, in partnership with the West, he 
could be leading them. They need to know 
that Khrushchev seeks to turn the area into 
a system of satellites chained to Moscow. 
We should impress upon them the fact that 
we offer them economic growth and inde- 
pendence. 

If Khrushchev and Nasser force us to go 
it alone, we must prepare for a long, hard 
pull. We must be ready with money. We 
must recognize the risks. We can lose much 
in this head-on conflict. But we must un- 
derstand that only through such a course 
can we hope to forestall a war that could 
engulf the world. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor as a part of my remarks 
the plan of the Secretary General of the 
United Nations, which was stated on 
Friday and published in the New York 
Times of Saturday, August 9, 1958. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY Mr. HAMMARSKJOLD 


The item on the agenda of this emergency 
session of the General Assembly refers spe- 
cifically to situations in the Middle East 
which have arisen only recently. However, 
seen in their broader context, these situa- 
tions draw attention to basic problems fac- 
ing the United Nations in the Middle East. 
In these circumstances, it may be found 
useful by the members of the General 
Assembly if, at this early stage of the de- 
liberations, I were to outline some of the 
basic need for action in the region, which, 
in view of the experience of the Secretariat, 
require urgent attention. 

It would be premature for me now to indi- 
cate along what lines solutions might be 
sought. I hope that in this respect the de- 
bate in the General Assembly will prove to 
be fruitful. An indication of the needs as 
seen by the Secretariat may serve as a basis 
on which members might wish to develop 
positive and constructive suggestions. 

The arrangements by which the United 
Nations, through the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force, assists the Government of the 
United Arab Republic in Gaza and along 
the international frontier between Egypt 
and Israel, and serves to maintain quiet in 
that area, have worked out in a way which, 
I believe, may be a source of satisfaction to 
all members of the United Nations. 

Similarly, the United Nations Truce Su- 
pervision Organization continues to func- 
tion, under the terms of reference established 
by the armistice agreements. Although the 
scope of its activities has been restricted, and 
in spite of difficulties, this body also repre- 
sents an essential element in the efforts of 
the United Nations to stabilize conditions in 
the area. 

On the basis of the resolution of the Se- 
curity Council of June 11, 1958, the United 
Nations has organized a third operation in 
the Middle East, the United Nations Obser- 
vation Group in Lebanon. It has already 
rendered very useful service and its further 
development is, in the light of our experi- 
ence, fully justified. However, the present 
operation is related to conditions which may 
be temporary, and the time may not be dis- 
tant when a change of those conditions 
would call for a change of approach. 

RECENT EXPERIENCES 

Recent experiences may be taken as indi- 
cating that some form of United Nations 
representation in the country might be a 
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desirable expression of the continued con- 
cern of the organization for the independ- 
ence and integrity of Lebanon. If that 
proves to be the case, forms should be sought 
by which such representation would ade- 
quately serve the purposes of the organiza- 
tion in the region. However, the arrange- 
ments that should be made, once the time 
has come to reconsider the United Nations 
representation in Lebanon in the light of de- 
velopments in the country, will depend, ulti- 
mately, on the attitude of the Government of 
Lebanon itself. 

Another part of the region, which presents 
specific problems, is the Hashemite King- 
dom of Jordan, with its central location on 
the map of the area. In the period through 
which we are passing, it appears that the 
United Nations should give special attention 
to the essential role which this country has 
to play in the efforts of the organization to 
assist in creating conditions for peaceful and 
constructive development. 

Under present circumstances, some 
strengthening of the Truce Supervision 
Organization, within the framework of the 
general armistice agreements, may have 
to be considered. Were it to be felt that 
special measures would be desirable, in addi- 
tion to the activities of that organization, 
the question would arise how such measures 
should be developed so that they are ade- 
quate in the specific situation prevailing in 
Jordan. Consideration should also be given 
to the question how the measures taken 
might best be coordinated with the other 
United Nations arrangements in the region. 

However, activities like those of the UNEF, 
the UNTSO, the UNOGIL and such other 
organs as the General Assembly might wish 
to consider, are only safeguards created to 
assist the governments concerned. The 
developments in which the United Nations 
and all member countries within or outside 
the region are interested can be supported by 
such measures, but ultimately they must de- 
pend on, and will be effectively shaped by, 
actions of the member nations in the 
region. 

Arab nations already have cooperated 
within the Arab League, and they all have 
subscribed to the principles of mutual re- 
spect for each other's territories, integrity, 
and sovereignty; of nonaggression; of non- 
interference in each other’s internal affairs, 
and of equal and mutual benefit. 

Were the states concerned, in the present 
troubled situation, jointly to reaffirm their 
adherence to such principles, that step would 
be of considerable assistance to the general 
efforts in which the United Nations is en- 
gaged. Steps that might be taken in the 
direction of an agreement or a declaration 
to that effect, and of accommodations of 
policies to those principles, should, there- 
fore, have the support of the organization. 

JOINT PRACTICAL ACTION 

To the extent that the Arab nations would 
find it possible to translate the principles 
mentioned into joint practical action, the 
organization should be prepared to render 
assistance of a technical nature and to give 
the necessary support. This is so especially 
in the field of economic cooperation, since 
one of the major aims of the United Nations 
is to make its contribution to the efforts of 
the governments and peoples to improve, in 
cooperation, their economic and social con- 
ditions. By studies made within the Sec- 
retariat, and with the assistance of the In- 
ternational Bank, we have, in the Secre- 
tariat, tried to prepare ourselves to afford 
such assistance as the countries concerned 
may request. 

The need for arrangements for economic 
cooperation within the region has been 
strongly felt in the work of the United Na- 
tions, especially as regards the financial field, 
where the creation of the proper institutions 
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would considerably facilitate the flow of 
funds needed in the region. 

However, arrangements for economic co- 
operation also in other fields would, in the 
light of our experience, be helpful. I have 
in mind especially arrangements giving a 
proper framework to the cooperation be- 
tween oil-producing and oil-transiting coun- 
tries, or made with a view to a joint utiliza- 
tion of water resources. 

The need for a closer cooperation in the 
various flelds to which I have just referred 
could best be met through institutions cre- 
ated by the free initiative of the countries in 
the region. The organization could make an 
essential contribution by extending its en- 
couragement, support, and technical assist- 
ance to the independent efforts of the na- 
tions in the region to fill that need. 

Finally, it is clear, in the light of experi- 
ence, that both the arrangements for direct 
United Nations representation in various 
parts of the area to which I have referred, and 
such arrangements for cooperation as might 
be made by agreement among the Arab 
countries, will require the recognition by the 
world community of the particular problems 
and possibilities of the region. 

Most countries in the area have only re- 
cently emerged with their present political 
character of independent sovereign States, 
with close mutual ties and with a strong 
sense of the rights and duties which flow 
from the particular heritage of the Arab peo- 
ples. We know that the problems and as- 
pirations of these peoples meet with general 
respect and understanding. 

It would be helpful in promoting the pur- 
poses of the United Nations in the area if 
this respect and this understanding were to 
be given general expression, assuring the peo- 
ples there that they may shape their own 
destinies in the best interest of each nation 
within the region and of the region as a 
whole, 

It is my belief that, if the General Assem- 
bly in its present deliberations could find a 
way toward furthering developments to meet 
the needs I have indicated, a basis would be 
provided on which we could hope to deal with 
the other serious problems of the area with 
which the organization has been engaged for 
years. 

First among those problems stands the 
question of the refugees. It continues to be 
urgent, but its solution may have to await 
the creation of the more favorable general 
conditions which would follow were the other 
needs to which I have referred to be success- 
fully met. 


Mr. JAVITS. Finally, Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an editorial from the New 
York Times of August 10, 1958, entitled 
“Policy for the Middle East,” on exactly 
the same point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


POLICY FOR THE MIDDLE EAST 


The momentary relaxation in the atmos- 
phere of crises as the special session of the 
General Assembly gets under way gives Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles a 
valuable opportunity to take another long 
look at the American position in the Middle 
East. 

That it is an unsatisfactory and even 
dangerous position is an understatement. 
Nevertheless, without indulging in the re- 
criminations of hindsight, it is not too late 
to suggest ways to improve it. One way is 
to approach the area with a forthright policy 
that is easily understood at home and 
abroad. This policy ought to represent 
something more dynamic than mere opposi- 
tion to Communist subversion, something 
more realistic than a longing for conditions 
of the past, and something more perceptive 
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than the automatic bracketing of Soviet im- 
perialism with Arab nationalism. As Eric 
Johnston points out in an article in our 
magazine today, it should guide such na- 
tionalism into constructive channels that 
offer real promise of stability and peace. 

It is true that the vital American interest 
in the Middle East is in one sense negative; 
we cannot allow it to become a Russian 
province, fall under Communist control, or 
deny Western Europe access to its oil re- 
sources. But in another sense it is positive: 
we must use our influence and initiative to 
promote the political independence and eco- 
nomic development of the region for the 
primary benefit of the peoples who inhabit 
it. And we have to do it on a better basis 
than the mere trading of insults with the 
Russians, maneuvering for legalistic or 
propaganda advantage, or seeking an eva- 
nescent popularity. We have something 
much more solid to offer, beginning with a 
sympathetic understanding of the aspira- 
tions of the awakened people of the Middle 
East. We cannot condone violence, whether 
through political assassination or military 
aggression; but we must attempt to guide 
more effectively than we have yet done the 
indigenous movements for reform and inde- 
pendence and even neutralism, with all 
three of which we had much experience in 
our own early days as a Nation. To this 
end, military pacts are not enough, neces- 
sary though they may be. To this end, the 
dispatch of troops is not sufficient, unavoid- 
able though it was. To this end, a thou- 
sand platitudes are not worth one solid, 
carefully prepared plan for regional develop- 
ment, 

We have to recognize that the Russians 
have a legitimate interest in the area to the 
south of their borders. A mutually guaran- 
teed neutralization of the entire region, 
leading ultimately to a cessation of the 
arms race there should be seriously con- 
sidered. A large-scale international eco- 
nomic program ought to be advanced with 
vigor and imagination. Mr. Hammarskjold's 
proposal, urging joint action of the Arab 
States themselves in the fleld of economic 
cooperation under United Nations auspices, 
should have our support. We must push 
harder than we have on both sides ror re- 
settlement of the refugees. We cannot af- 
ford to neglect such vital fringe areas as, 
for example, the Sudan. 

We are not likely to get the Russians to 
give up indirect aggression by asking them 
to do so. But we can effectively counter 
it by waging, inside and outside the United 
Nations, a diplomatic and economic offen- 
sive of our own, based on an imaginative, 
long-range, and consistent policy for the 
Middle East such as we have not yet had. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, these 
ideas show a remarkable similarity. I 
am sure the significance of their simi- 
larity will not be lost upon our Secretary 
of State or the President. 

I think this ought to be very clearly 
stated: Obviously a plan can include ac- 
tion by the United Nations, by the Free 
World, and by the United States, as well 
as by the Soviet Union. 

So far as the United Nations is con- 
cerned, it is very clear that several 
things stand out. Some action is re- 
quired to guarantee the state borders 
against both direct and indirect aggres- 
sion. The United Nations can best do 
that, if implemented with a United 
Nations force. There is every evidence 
that contributions to such a force will be 
forthcoming. 

Also awaiting United Nations action is 
the need for settlement of the Arab 
refugee problem, which has been crying 
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for attention for years. The United Na- 

tions has a decisive opportunity to act 

on the problem now. 

For United Nations consideration there 
is also the proposal for a Mid-East De- 
velopment Bank, operating under the 
aegis of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development. 

And finally, for the United Nations, any 
neutralization of the Middle East area by 
treaty can be accomplished under 
United Nations’ auspices. 

As for the Free World, obviously an 
economic development plan for the whole 
Mid-East region is required. Mr. Presi- 
dent, to those who say it is not possible 
to work with Nasser within the confines 
of the Arab States, I suggest the idea of 
a Mid-East regional development pro- 
gram, which would extend the area from 
Afghanistan to Ghana, and include many 
other states. It could be modeled on a 
Marshall plan in Europe idea—self-help 
and mutual cooperation—with the nation 
states of the area creating the ground 
rules, with which Nasser would have to 
comply if he wanted to belong. If Nasser 
does not want to belong he can stay out, 
but at least he will have the opportunity 
to cooperate. 

Mr. President, for the United States, 
there is an assured backing up of all 
these ideas, plus the willingness to put 
up practically what is being put up now 
in the way of economic aid for the area, 
which is about $500 million a year. 

Finally, for the Soviet Union, to use a 
curbstone phrase, it is time to “put up 
or shut up.” In short, the Soviet Union 
should show a willingness to contribute 
at least to something as elementary as 
the settlement of the Arab refugee prob- 
lem, to which it has never contributed a 
ruble. This is the opportunity to put 
the problem up to the Soviet Union, to 
see whether the Soviets will do anything 
to help or will continue to concentrate 
solely on propaganda. 

I think that events have now boiled 
to the point where the opportunity for 
the United States is great. I do not be- 
lieve we are going to miss the bus, be- 
cause I believe the administration and 
the President see the picture clearly and 
intend to deliver on it. 

I hope very much the President will do 
so in person, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point a speech I delivered recently 
on this subject. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

ADDRESS OF SENATOR Jacos K. JAvITs, REPUB- 
LICAN, OF NEW YORK, ON THE MID-EAsST 
Crisis BEFORE THE OVERSEAS Press CLUB, 
New York, N. Y., Monpay, AUGUST 4, 1958 
It is vital that, if there is to be one, we 

enter into a Mid-East summit conference 

with a positive program rather than on the 
basis of field improvisation. For, results are 
possible at this conference to settle major 
causes of tension and instability in the 

Mid-East. 

There is no ignoring the global implica- 
tions of the Mid-East crisis. This area is the 
key area of danger of possible collision be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union. But, there seems general agreement 
that the collision should be avoided. Under 
these conditions agreements become possible 
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on security of states in the area against 
direct or indirect aggression, assurance of 
oil supply to free Europe, resettlement of 
the Arab refugees, perhaps even Arab-Israel 
peace. The Communist side will probably 
insist on neutralization of the area and we 
will have to judge the prospects for peace 
and what they will contribute to it if it is to 
be seriously taken up. Insofar as possible, 
the competition between the Free World and 
the Communist world in the Mideast needs 
to be channeled into trade, economic devel- 
opment and cultural and educational inter- 
change. 

The Mid-East is therefore a critical testing 
ground for United States foreign policy. We 
need to proceed on a broad enough scale and 
with sufficient vigor and determination to 
assure the Free World of the continuance in 
our policy of that purposefulness at long last 
signaled by the willingness to run the risks 
in landing United States troops to protect 
Lebanon's independence. 

United States policy in respect of a sum- 
mit meeting needs to be based upon funda- 
mental issues facing former colonial areas 
with deep social and economic problems, 
putting other issues, no matter how nettling, 
in their proper perspective. We should 
come to the summit meeting with a Mid-East 
program and seek to get the results at the 
summit to facilitate it; and after the sum- 
mit meeting we should adapt our program 
to the result of the summit meeting. If 
there be no summit meeting, we certainly 
must have a definite Mid-East policy. 

On this basis the keys to United States 
policy in the Mid-East should include: 

1. A clear guaranty of borders and against 
direct or indirect aggression preferably under 
UN auspices; 

2. Support for national self-respect and 
self-government under free institutions and 
the discouragement of feudal landholding or 
other feudal or autocratic institutions; 

3. A suitably adapted and adequately fi- 
nanced regional economic development plan 
along the lines of the Marshall plan for free 
Europe; and 

4. Broad-scale activities in person-to- 
person exchanges and the establishment of 
technical training institutes and other insti- 
tutions of higher education for the educa- 
tion and training of men and women who 
may be entrusted with higher responsibili- 
ties in their own countries. 

The implementation of security guaranties 
should be backed up through our efforts to 
bring about the establishment of a United 
Nations force to safeguard the security and 
independence of Mid-East countries request- 
ing it against direct or indirect aggression 
functioning along the lines of the United 
Nations Emergency Force which now sepa- 
rates Israel and Egypt. To stop indirect ag- 
gression means not only to stop infiltration 
of men and armaments from the United 
Arab Republic or other sources, but also the 
cessation of equally subversive propaganda 
campaigns by radio and other mediums, in- 
citing to rebellion and assassination in order 
to subvert the independence of nations like 
Lebanon and Jordan and to fan the flames 
of Arab hatred against Israel. Also, we 
should engage in the requisite defense plan- 
ning with countries subject to security 
guaranties to which we are a party, including 
the members of the Baghdad Pact and Israel, 
and include them under our military as- 
sistance program to redress military im- 
balance threatening the security of any such 
state. 

In these efforts, the resettlement of the 
Palestine Arab refugees would be an inte- 
gral part of economic development. 

In connection with United States recog- 
nition of the new revolutionary government 
of Iraq, we should insist upon a willingness 
to cooperate in respect of the resettlement of 
the Arab refugees in which Iraq can repre- 
sont a major factor. Iraq has the resources 
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in land and water and is underpopulated; its 
participation in the effort to resettle the 
Arab refugees coupled with the declared pur- 
pose of the United States to help finance 
such resettlement and Israel's declared in- 
tention to fit in with some compensation for 
Arab lands would make more likely the suc- 
cess of this operation. In fact, I believe that 
Israel will take a reasonable number of these 
refugees suitable for repatriation, consider- 
ing the dangers to its security of any fifth 
column, as determined by a U. N. agency. 

In respect of an economic cooperation plan 
for the Arab lands, the current suggestions 
of certain of our NATO allies, notably Pre- 
mier Fanfani of Italy, are most important. 
Partnership in the financing of this effort 
and of offers to assist in it between the 
United States and other free European na- 
tions and its operation by the nations of the 
Mid-East themselves are most important. In- 
deed, a composite effort is indicated. For 
example, a first step could be a special roster 
of technical assistance personnel available 
from Italy and other countries of free Europe 
and ourselves who would work for any Mid- 
East development agency. 

Various suggestions have been made for a 
Mideast development commission or author- 
ity or agency, a Mid-East regional bank hav- 
ing connections with the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, a Mar- 
shall plan for the Mid-East—an organization 
for Mid-East economic cooperation. These 
are properly the basis for exploration and 
interest as part of any Mideast development 
program. 

It is entirely practical to have the U. N. 
work on refugee resettlement and projects 
like the use of the Jordan River waters; Italy, 
Germany, the United States and other 
Free World countries contributing financing 
and personnel for economic development in 
a joint venture; and the Arab States con- 
cerned in a Mid-East development agency and 
bank working with the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development. If the 
Soviet Union wishes to contribute money to 
help resettle the Arab refugees—to which 
it has made no contribution before—it will 
indeed be an innovation. 

The argument is made that the Arab 
States might not work with us due to Arab 
nationalist pressures. But I have already 
pointed out that if we broaden the area to 
include the economic region around Egypt 
in Africa and the northern tier states in 
Europe and Asia there are fully enough states 
to work with. These include Ethiopia, 
Ghana, Iran, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, 
the Sudan, Tunisia, and Turkey. Most of the 
$1 billion of ofl revenues going into the 
area are still going to states which should 
be amenable to such planning, and an oil 
treaty could well be a part of the plan. 

I urge a Mid-East economic development 
conference be arranged for and called with 
our help as early as possible. 

The extent and intensity of Soviet Com- 
munist involvement in the Mid-East is evi- 
denced from a comparison between its pres- 
ent economic aid programs in the area and 
our own. As contrasted with economic aid 
from us to the countries in the area, exclud- 
ing Israel, of about $300 million in the last 
8 years, aid by the Soviet Union to Egypt 
and Syria alone, following its policy of trou- 
blemaking concentration, amounts to $429 
million, 

It is essential that we should not identify 
doing business with President Nasser on his 
terms as doing business with Arab national- 
ism. To do so would give away most of the 
Free World's capability for affecting events 
in the area before we start. Also, it would 
result in denying adequate recognition to 
other nationalist movements in the Mideast 
which are opposed to domination of the 
area by Nasserism or any other monolithic 
or militaristic dictatorship. 
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The leaders of Ethiopia, Ghana, Iran, Is- 
rael, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, the Sudan, 
‘Tunisia, and ‘Turkey have also led their peo- 
ple out of colonial status yet with acceptance 
of their responsibilities in the civilized world 
and without seeking to build personal power 
hegemonies. 

Nor should our Government be distracted 
by any claim that Israel, which is proving 
to be of such great value to the Free World 
as a bastion of security and dependability in 
the eastern Mediterranean, is the basis for 
Arab intransigeance with respect to the Free 
World. This argument has properly met with 
a cold reception, For it is an avoidance of 
the basic issue of recognizing the difference 
between virulent and destructive Arab na- 
tionalism based on traditional authoritarian 
personal power concepts with its tendency 
to Communist orientation versus construc- 
tive Arab nationalism based on the people 
which has or should have a tendency to Free 
World orientation. 

Arab intransigence against Israel is a 
symptom, not a cause. It is a measure of a 
frustration with their lot of the Arab peoples 
and a convenient scapegoat issue for Arab 
politicians who will not or cannot improve 
the lot of their peoples, but who seek to 
obtain and retain personal power by playing 
upon dreams of Arab unity to inflame their 
passions and feed their hates. 

It is well recognized that Israel was the 
first victim of the more destructive mani- 
festations of Arab nationalism when the 
effort was made by the Arab States to liqui- 
date Israel in 1947-48. Nuri es Said, the 
strong man of Iraq, never had even an 
armistice agreement with Israel as did the 
other Arab States, yet he fell from power and 
was liquidated. 

The only safe border of both Lebanon and 
Jordan is Israel’s border, and if Israel were 
not there, Lebanon and Jordan would un- 
doubtedly have fallen prey to President Nas- 
ser, and the viability of either United States 
or British protective military operations 
there would have been more doubtful and 
certainly more hazardous. 

The commitment of our forces in the area 
gives a new note of urgency to the solution 
of the problems there as well as a new pledge 
of the size of our dispositions to meet them. 
To stay indefinitely, represents a completely 
unacceptable involvement. To work with 
those who are available to work with us, to 
endeavor to work with Arab nationalism to 
the extent that it is creative and constructive 
and meets its obligations to the world, to 
assume the necessary obligations which will 
give assurances of security to the peoples in 
the area which are compatible with our in- 
terests, and to utilize the available resources 
of the area and, in partnership with our 
friends, to deal with the area's problems, 
seems the most feasible policy for us. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent has morning business been con- 
cluded? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there fur- 
ther morning business? 


FULL EMPLOYMENT, SOUND MONEY, 
OR BOTH? 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point an article which 
was published in the August 1958 issue 
of the Guaranty Survey entitled “Full 
Employment, Sound Money, or Both?” 

Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
following the article an editorial from 
the Wall Street Journal of August 6, 
1958, entitled “Urgent Business.” 
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There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

FULL EMPLOYMENT, SOUND MONEY, OR BOTH? 


Are the efforts of the Government to main- 
tain and promote the volume of employment 
contributing to the problem of inflation? 
More broadly, is there a conflict between the 
objection of full or maximum employment 
and that of sound money? These questions 
have troubled observers ever since it was first 
proposed that the Government accept re- 
sponsibility for the volume of employment, 
and 12 years of experience under the Em- 
ployment Act have certainly not tended to 
allay the concern. 

The problem is now a subject of official 
inquiry. Earlier this year the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee published a compendium 
of papers prepared at the committee's re- 
quest by 47 economists from universities and 
research organizations, all dealing with vari- 
ous phases of the subject, which is officially 
described as the “Relationship of Prices to 
Economic Stability and Growth.” In July 
the committee made public a transcript of 
hearings held on the same subject in May. 
A third phase of the inquiry will be the 
publication in the autumn of the views of 
representatives of industrial and labor or- 
ganizations, and in December these also will 
be looked into at public hearings. 


WHY EMPLOYMENT POLICY THREATENS 
INFLATION 


Why this growing concern over the pos- 
sible contradiction between the long-rec- 
responsibility of government to 
maintain the value of money and the more 
recently assumed obligation to promote 
“full” or “maximum” employment? Partly, 
at least, because the misgivings that arise 
from commonsense considerations are being 
confirmed by experience. Production, and 
hence employment, depends upon the de- 
mands of buyers, and in an economy of in- 
dividual choice, government cannot directly 
regulate the behavior of the millions of con- 
sumers and investors who buy the products 
of industry. Government can affect de- 
mand to a major extent only by manipu- 
lating the money supply, that is, by inflating 
or deflating the currency. In practice, de- 
flation on a significant scale proves virtually 
impossible. Over a period of time, therefore, 
the net effect of governmental manipulation 
of the money supply is almost certain to be 
on the inflationary side. 

This political pressure for a larger money 
supply is strongly reinforced, if not actually 
initiated, by the constant demands of power- 
ful labor organizations for wage increases 
out of all proportion to the rise in the pro- 
ductivity of industry. To meet these de- 
mands, employers are forced to raise the 
prices of their products. And the Govern- 
ment and central banking authorities can 
refuse to make enough money available to 
support the higher prices only at the risk of 
restricting total demand, bringing on un- 
employment, and thus running counter to 
the full-employment program. 

The upward pressure on prices is further 
strengthened by other governmental poli- 
cies, such as price supports and stockpiling 
operations. All such activities form part 
of the economic climate in which full-em- 
ployment policy is pursued, and help to 
explain the persistent inflationary problems 
and pressures that gave rise to the present 
Congressional inquiry. 

“FULL” VERSUS “MAXIMUM” EMPLOYMENT 

The effects of a policy or program obvi- 
ously depend to a large extent upon the 
rigor with which it is pursued. Ever since 
the Employment Act was passed, there has 
been controversy over the nature of the re- 
sponsibility which it places upon the Gov- 
ernment. Some have contended that the 
law is an unqualified mandate to all Federal 
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departments and agencies to see to it that 
everyone able, willing, and seeking to work 
is provided with a job, and to do this at any 
and all costs. Others have argued that full 
or maximum employment is a goal or target, 
not a fixed obligation, and is to be pursued 
with due regard for the many other duties, 
obligations, and responsibilities which the 
Government must fulfill, one of these being, 
of course, to maintain a sound and stable 
currency. 

The more moderate interpretation has now 
received strong support from official quar- 
ters. At the opening of the joint commit- 
tee’s hearings, Representative WRIGHT PAT- 
MAN, chairman of the committee, offered for 
the record a study prepared by the commit- 
tee staff in April 1955, and never before made 
public, entitled “The Significance of the 
Words ‘Maximum Employment’ as Used in 
the Employment Act of 1946.” 

The staff found, first, that the phrase “full 
employment,” which was freely used in the 
bill as originally introduced, was challenged 
in the Senate and was completely deleted 
from the House substitute. The key word 
“maximum” made its first appearance in the 
bill as it came out of the conference recon- 
ciling differences between the two Houses, 
having apparently been suggested as a com- 
promise by Senator Tobey. The conference 
committee’s report called attention to the 
fact that the term “full employment” had 
been rejected and “maximum employment” 
substituted to describe the objective to be 
promoted. When the conference report was 
considered before the House, the sponsors of 
the bill apparently felt that the last-minute 
substitution of a new word did not ma- 
terially alter the intentions or tenor of the 
bill, even though “full” had been found ob- 
jectionable. 

IDEAL OR FORMULA? 


More significant is the finding by the staff 
that “it seems clear from the legislative 
record that both maximum employment and 
the earlier expression, full employment were 
thought of as goals rather than as guaran- 
ties. As such, they were better left as work- 
ing concepts rather than precisely defined in 
the statute. * * * Throughout the com- 
mittee hearings on the bills and the floor 
discussions on the conference report, no at- 
tempt was made to state quantitatively pre- 
cisely what level or percentage rate of un- 
employment might be considered tolerable 
in the minds of those who pleaded for the 
full-employment objective. * * * In sum- 
marizing the legislative history of the act, 
one can only conclude that ‘maximum em- 
ployment,’ as used in the act, was intended 
to be a conceptual ideal rather than a pre- 
cise, mathematical goal.” 

Mr. Patman gave further support to the 
moderates by pointing out that “from the 
beginning * * * the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee has had to be concerned with the 
problems of promoting the stability of the 
general price level and the need for combat- 
ing inflation. In fact, the first hearings 
ever held by this committee—in June and 
July of 1947—were on current price devel- 
opments and the problems of economic 
stabilization. Out of the experience of many 
previous occasions the design of the present 
investigation has been developed.” 

A key witness at the recent hearings was 
Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, former chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers, the Fed- 
eral agency created by the Employment Act. 
Dr. Nourse also took a balanced view of the 
employment objective, maintaining that 
price relationships and price policies are 
inextricably included in the Employment 
Act’s declaration of policy through its link- 
ing of maximum purchasing power to maxi- 
mum employment and production. He ar- 
gued further that, “by stimplating a setting 
of free competitive enterprise, and the as- 
sistance and cooperation of industry, agri- 
culture, and labor, the act points the way 
to the attainment of growth and stability 
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over the years through basic market adjust- 
ments among prices and incomes, rather 
than merely through offsetting govern- 
mental manipulations, monetary and fiscal. 


ECONOMIC PETPETUAL MOTION 


As a supplement to his testimony, Dr. 
Nourse offered excerpts from a paper on 
Ideal and Working Concepts of Full Em- 
ployment which he had presented before 
the American Economic Association in De- 
cember 1956 and in which he outlined some 
of the ambiguities and contradictions to be 
clarified and compromised in any consistent 
administration of the Employment Act. Re- 
garding the choice of fuller employment at 
the cost of a higher price leyel or a cheaper 
dollar, which he called “the paramount issue 
or the comprehensive policy decision,” he 
said: “If * * * ideally full employment 
would be such as promotes continuous 
maximization of production and real pur- 
chasing power for the people, it cannot be 
attained in the face of any disturbance in 
the monetary mechanism that would be 
harmful to business activity and general 
spending and saving for capital formation.” 

He added an even more direct plea for a 
moderate and realistic interpretation of the 
employment objective: “Those who ignore or 
belittle inflation threats and who champion 
an extremely high employment goal at all 
times seem to me to deny the practical neces- 
sity of appreciable frictional or transitional 
unemployment which they themselves for- 
mally accept as a premise of business life in a 
highly dynamic industrial society. * * * It 
is in the longer and wider swings from boom 
to equilibrating correction that the major 
and really fundamental issue lies. It de- 
mands realistic recognition of a state of over- 
employment at the crest of an investment 
cycle that scrapes the bottom of the man- 
power barrel and stretches credit beyond the 
safe support of individual and institutional 
saving. It demands recognition of the in- 
evitability of some increase in the volume of 
unemployment during the offsetting period 
of slower plant expansion and durable goods 
accumulation—a transition less severe in 
proportion as overinvestment and overem- 
ployment are avoided in the boom period. 
It is when we dream of economic perpetual 
motion and the miraculous elimination of 
these frictions rather than patient lubrica- 
tion of the transitions that we invite infla- 
tion or the impairment of the monetary 
mechanism whose smooth and dependable 
operation is a sine qua non of maximum 
long-run production or economic progress in 
a free-choice economy.” 


WHEN EMPLOYMENT POLICY IS INFLATIONARY 


In specific answer to the question, “Under 
what conditions would stabilization of prices 
be inconsistent with the attainment of Em- 
ployment Act objectives?” Dr. Nourse sug- 
gested the following: “When the use of Gov- 
ernment fiscal and monetary restraints was 
so drastic as to hold the price level steady in 
the face of private market institutions and 
practices in which price maintenance laws, 
nationwide escalation wage contracts, sacro- 
sanct markup rules and rigid cost-accounting 
principles, and parity farm price supports 
are widespread and well entrenched. 

“There is no reason in economic logic, or, 
if you please, price mechanics, why our econ- 
omy should not combine vigorous growth 
with such stability of the price level as would 
be reassuring to the businessman and the 
investor and equitable to the various groups 
in the society. But it would require the flexi- 
bilities of a truly competitive business struc- 
ture and practices. * * * The greatest 
threat to the accomplishment of the objec- 
tives of the Employment Act is to be found in 
the rigidities or the built-in inflationary bias 
that we have allowed to creep in.” 

Those who have been pleading for a 
realistic interpretation and administration 
of the Employment Act could hardly ask for 
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more explicit or more authoritative confir- 
mation of these basic principles, which they 
have consistently stressed: 

1. That practical reconciliation of the ob- 
jective of full or maximum employment 
with that of stable money is a still unsolved 
problem. 

2. That the Employment Act is not in- 
tended to guarantee any fixed level of em- 
ployment and does not require or authorize 
the Government to subordinate other ob- 
jectives to that of full or maximum employ- 
ment. 

3. That high levels of production and em- 
ployment depend primarily upon natural 
market adjustments and cannot be perma- 
nently maintained by fiscal or monetary 
manipulations. 

4. That progressive currency depreciation 
tends to defeat rather than promote the 
long-term objectives of the Employment Act. 

5. That booms beget recessions, and hence 
recessions can be avoided only to the extent 
that booms are avoided. 

6. That the practical danger in the Em- 
ployment Act arises from (a) the demand 
for perpetual boom by fiscal and monetary 
manipulation and (b) the built-in market 
rigidities and inflationary pressures under 
which the act has been and is being 
administered. 

Recognition of these cardinal points in 
such authoritative quarters encourages the 
hope that the inflationary potential of the 
full-employment commitment may be min- 
imized if not completely eliminated. 


URGENT BUSINESS 

As an article on this page suggests, there 
are some interesting and ironic lessons in the 
recent performance of the economy. 

The lessons apply whether or not the pres- 
ent recovery develops into a big new boom. 
For whatever the future holds, the fact today 
is that a gradual recovery from the low point 
of the recession has been under way for as 
much as 8 or 4 months. 

The main lesson is that this change cannot 
be chiefly attributed to Government action. 
And this is ironic because early this year the 
Government was under intense pressure to 
take drastic action—huge tax cuts, vast pub- 
lic-works programs, much cheaper credit. 
Literally anything, in the view of some, would 
be justified if only it promised to halt the 
recession, 

It is true that the administration and 

ess made moves in the name of fight- 
ing the recession, and also that Federal Re- 
serve policy followed the declining trend 
of interest rates. Indeed, the Government's 
antirecession spending will help account for 
the $12 billion or $13 billion deficit now in 
prospect this fiscal year. 

The point, however, is that much of the 
increased Government spending is still to 
come; certainly Federal antirecession pro- 
grams had little effect on the economy during 
these last months when the economy has 
been moving up from the bottom of the re- 
cession. Moreover, the sweeping tax cuts 
and the extreme WPA-type proposals were 
not enacted. 

All this at least casts doubt on the pet 
theory of the liberals that only massive Fed- 
eral intervention can halt a recession. The 
experience this time pretty clearly indicates 
that such Government action is likely to be 
too late and hence unnecessary. What the 
extremists urged were broadsides aimed at 
a depression, whereas the target was not a 
depression but a relatively mild recession. 

But if the Government was largely ineffec- 
tual, what did cause the current economic 
improvement? 

To answer that it is necessary to go back 
to the boom which preceded the recession. 
There is little doubt that from 1955 into 
1957 the economy grew more exuberant than 
the immediately foreseeable demand war- 
ranted, This was particularly true, for ex- 
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ample, of business spending on new plant 
and expansion; the country is going to need 
all that capacity and more in the years 
ahead, but some of it has turned out to be 
excessive for the time being. 

What happened when the recession devel- 
oped was that many companies, large and 
small, began to make a host of individual 
adjustments. Boom-grown fat was cut and 
more efficient practices introduced; some 
prices were reduced; inventories were di- 
minished; a sizable and productive effort 
was made—as related in this newspaper yes- 
terday—to put new products on the market. 

It is by such means that sound economic 
growth must always come. Indeed, one can 
go further: If extreme Government action 
could have been taken soon enough to affect 
the recession, it would almost certainly have 
discouraged the necessary private adjust- 
ments and so prepared the way for a later 
and more serlous downturn. The very “‘fail- 
ure” of the Government to act more ener- 
getically thus helped halt the recession. 

These lessons of the recent past also con- 
tain a lesson for the future. Though the 
Government avoided the extremes that were 
urged on it, its heavy spending in the 
months and years ahead is nonetheless a 
direct threat to a healthy economy, 

If the Government wants a sound and 
growing economy in the future, then its 
first—and urgent—order of business is to 
see to it that this fiscal year winds up with 
no $12 billion, $13 billion, or any other 
inflationary deficit. 


AMENDMENT OF THE SOCIAL 
SECURITY ACT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr, President, to- 
day’s hearings on social security by the 
Senate Finance Committee represent 
heart-warming progress that will cheer 
the millions of elder citizens who are 
depending on action to raise benefits 
before Congress adjourns. As I have 
said on the Senate floor every day for 
almost a month, higher social-security 
payments are urgently needed by the 
retired people of this country. 

While the House-passed bill does not 
provide for all the improvements I would 
like to see, any improvement at all will 
be welcomed by retired people. 

Mr. President, the purchasing power 
of retired people, most of whom must get 
along on a fixed income, has been terri- 
bly diluted by continually rising prices. 
No increase has been made in the amount 
of social-security benefits since 1954. 
But, as we well know, during these 4 
years the most of living has increased 
steadily, and the value of the retired 
man’s and woman's dollar has greatly 
declined. 

Mr. President, $495.65 is all the social 
security that many retired couples get 
to live on for an entire year. This spells 
sheer poverty and misery. 

Insecurity and poverty in old age is a 
cruel and unjust reward to give to our 
retired citizens. It has a deteriorating 
effect also on the morale of the entire 
country. 

The cost of living is going up still 
higher—the price increase imposed by 
the big steel companies makes that cer- 
tain. This spells misery—worse hard- 
ship than ever—for millions of our older 
citizens whose social-security benefits are 
already terribly inadequate. ‘That is 
why the Senate must act to raise social- 
security benefits immediately. 
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Mr. President, I am happy to say I 
have received much heart-warming sup- 
port from aged citizens of my State in 
my fight for decent social-security bene- 
fits. I have here a sample of the mail 
I get daily from old persons who have 
read in the papers of my efforts in their 
behalf. This letter comes from a 70- 
year-old widow in Sheboygan, Wis. She 
lives on her social-security check of $30 
a month. The few dollars she earns now 
and then from babysitting go to meet 
doctor’s expenses. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this letter inserted in the 
Record at this point following my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SHEBOYGAN, WIs. 

DEAR SENATOR PROxMIRE: I read your ar- 
ticle in the Sheboygan Press of July 22 say- 
ing that you are pleading for a larger 
benefit for us older people. Keep up your 
good work. Iam a widow 70 years in August. 
My husband died in 1934. After that, I went 
working in the canning factories and put 
in 14 quarters, earned nearly $2,000 under 
social security, which is a great help for 
me, but I don’t get more than those that got 
only $300 or $50 in 6 quarters; so I have to 
make ends meet on the $30 a month, with a 
few dollars now and then for babysitting. I 
still spade my garden by hand, so I can raise 
my own potatoes, vegetables, berries, etc. 
I've had three operations since I'm alone, 
and 3 years ago I broke an arm; so most of 
the money I earned all these years went for 
doctor’s expenses. I'm under doctor’s care for 
high blood pressure, which costs me over 
$100 a year; so you can see there is hardly 
enough for bare necessities. I have a little 
home 24 by 28 feet, on which I have to pay 
$140 a year taxes; so I am worse off than the 
old lady you mentioned who gets $84.20 a 
month, but I am still thankful that I get that 
much, 

(Name withheld.) 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of a 
statement I submitted to the Committee 
on Finance in connection with social-se- 
curity legislation be printed in the REC- 
orD at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
UNITED STATES SENATOR From WISCONSIN, 
on H. R. 18549, THE BOCIAL SECURITY 
AMENDMENTS OF 1958 
The amendments to the Social Security 

Act which have passed the House of Repre- 

sentatives are modest and conservative—far 

too modest and conservative in my opinion— 
but they are improvements and so I give 
them my full and heart-felt support. 

It is imperative that we keep the social 
security system in step with the ever-rising 
cost of living in the United States. We 
ought todo much more. We ought to make 
advances, we ought to pioneer, in bringing 
security against economic vicissitudes to 
more and more people. But at the very 
least we have an inescapable moral obliga- 
tion not to let inflation make a mockery 
of a system which was devised to help peo- 
ple solve their own problems with dignity 
and self-respect. 

That is the heart of social security, as I 
see it—that the beneficiary receives only 
what is his own, that the peace of mind he 
enjoys is a peace he has earned. No re- 
cipient of social security benefits need ever 
feel that he is in the slightest degree a 
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public charge. And he will not, if the prin- 
ciple of actuarial soundness is resolutely 
preserved. 

But it is essential that the recipient of 
social security benefits be able to get along 
on them. If in addition to his well-earned 
benefits he must seek public relief, the whole 
purpose of social security—to keep the ben- 
eficiary a proud, whole man—has been trag- 
ically defeated. 

This is exactly what is happening now. 
Benefits under the social security laws have 
fallen far behind the cost of living. Not 
even by the most stringent and soul- 
wrenching economy can the recipient make 
ends meet. Unless he has private income, 
or can place himself as an added burden on 
the shoulders of his children, he will be 
forced to seek assistance that he has not 
built up through his own contributions. 


INADEQUACY OF PRESENT BENEFITS 


A simple recital of the statistics would be 
enough to convince any American house- 
holder that our social security system no 
longer provides security. 

The average old couple in America today 
receives a social security check of $110 per 
month, 

The average single man on social security 
receives a check amounting to only $70 per 
month. 

The typical single woman receiving social 
security gets a check for only $54 per month. 

The minimum necessary for a decent liv- 
ing will vary from city to city. The best 
estimate I have for Milwaukee, the largest 
city in Wisconsin, is that a couple can get 
by on no less than $186 a month. This 
means that a couple receiving the average 
social-security check will need $76 a month 
more from some other source to make ends 
meet at all. 

But what of other sources of income? The 
sad fact is that one-half of those receiving 
social-security checks have $15 or less in 
additional assured income. 

I am sure that no member of this commit- 
tee needs these statistics to know how des- 
perate is the condition of people who must 
rely for their livelihoods on social security. 
You meet and talk with your people, as I 
do. You read their letters, as I do. 

But this problem weighs heavily on my 
mind, I am sure, because I have waged 4 
statewide campaigns in Wisconsin in 7 years, 
and am now caught up in another. I have 
shaken hands with literally hundreds of 
thousands of people, and talked to tens of 
thousands of them. I know, beyond a per- 
adventure of a doubt, that the most impor- 
tant single issue to them today is the lib- 
eralization and improvement of our social- 
security program. 

Perhaps it is because I see and talk to the 
people of Wisconsin almost every weekend— 
at county fairs and baseball games and wher- 
ever they get together—that I think of this 
legislation in such intensely human terms. 

I cannot forget that it is the old man liv- 
ing through a Wisconsin winter in a tar paper 
shack—the old couple crowded in a single 
room with two grandchildren at their son’s 
home—the spinster lady keeping her pride at 
the cost of slow starvation—who are in- 
volved in these amendments. I cannot for- 
get—we must not forget—that it is people, 
not statistics, that we are legislating for. 

CHANGE IN PUBLIC-ASSISTANCE FORMULA 

The one change in principle involved in 
the amendments sent over by the House of 
Representatives is the change in the public- 
assistance formula which takes need into ac- 
count in determining the contribution of the 
Federal Government to the individual States. 

This is a change in principle, but not a 
new principle. Actually it is by now an old 
principle—old, proven, and well accepted. 

This formula was first devised by Arthur 
Altmeyer, a citizen of Wisconsin, when he 
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served as Chairman of the Social Security 
Board. He recommended its use during the 
1940’s, and it was first employed in the 
school-lunch program enacted in 1946. It 
was made a part of the Hill-Burton Hospital 
Construction Act in 1946. It was adopted in 
the passage of the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act of 1954. 

The formula recognizes that we are one 
people and one Nation, and that what affects 
one affects all. It is an objective formula 
which has been proved by experience. I 
hope that the committee will find no trouble 
going along with it and voting the amend- 
ments out in substantially their present 
form. 

THERE MUST BE NO DELAY 


When the first social-security legislation 
was enacted a steak sandwich could be 
bought for a quarter, a shirt for a dollar, 
and private insurance companies were ex- 
tolling the joys of retiring on $100 a month. 
Today, after two wars, with almost contin- 
uous inflation, those figures would have to 
be quadrupled. 

Social-security benefits have changed since 
that day, too, but not nearly so much. We 
have not kept faith with the people who 
have looked to social security to preserve 
their dignity as individual human beings, as 
well as their mere physical existence. This 
is a burden of conscience which I, for one, 
do not want to carry through the long 
months before the Congress meets again. 


RETIREMENT OF DIRECTOR OF LI- 
BRARY OF CONGRESS LEGISLA- 
TIVE REFERENCE SERVICE 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the body of the Recorp the 
interesting article which appeared in 
the Sunday, August 3, Washington Post 
about Ernest S. Griffith, who will retire 
September 15 as Director of the Legis- 
lative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post and Times Herald 
of August 3, 1958] 
E. S. GRIFFITH To RETIRE as DIRECTOR oF 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS SERVICE 


(By James Carberry) 


Over the past 18 years, Ernest S. Griffith 
probably has been asked more questions than 
anybody on Capitol Hill. 

Last year, for example, he and his staffers 
in the Legislative Reference Service fielded 
almost 70,000 questions—and satisfactorily 
answered virtually all of them. 

Griffith is retiring September 15 as Director 
of the Service, a department of the Library 
of Congress which acts as a research and 
factfinding agency for Congressmen. He will 
become dean of American University’s new 
School of International Service. 

One of the knottiest questions came up 
about a year ago, Griffith recalled, when a 
group of Congressmen asked who wrote the 
Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag. The Pledge 
was first published September 8, 1892, in the 
magazine Youth’s Companion. 

New York Congressmen thought Francis 
Bellamy of Rome, N. Y., wrote, it while Con- 
gressmen from Massachusetts favored James 
B. Upham of Malden, Mass. Upham was pub- 
lisher of the magazine and Bellamy was an 
editor when the Pledge was printed. 

After a 17-month study, Service researchers 
concluded Bellamy was the author. While 
Bellamy consistently claimed to have written 
it, researchers noted, Upham was quiet as a 
clam on the subject. 
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TITLES LISTED 


Not all the questions directed to the Service 
by Congressmen and their staffers are of 
such general interest, Griffith reported. 
Titles of research reports over the past sev- 
eral months include: 

“Gross Public Debt, Interest Paid and Com- 
puted Interest Ratios;” “Supreme Court De- 
cisions Overruled by Subsequent Decisions;” 
and “Slavery in Saudi Arabia and the Official 
Attitude Toward It.” 

Since he assumed the Directorship, Grif- 
fith has seen the staff grow from 40 to 200 
and the annual budget increase from $99,500 
to $1,300,000. And in that time the number 
of requests per year has tripled. 

In his parting memo to Congress, Griffith 
explains one major reason for the increase: 
namely, that more and more constituent mail 
is referred to the Service for answering. 
These now number about 25,000 letters a 
year, Griffith reports, of which more than 
half are from schoolchildren. 

STUDENT MAIL PROBLEM 

While many Congressmen welcome the let- 
ters, Griffith said, the student mail has begun 
to constitute something of a problem. He 
estimates that 12 percent of all the Service’s 
research is devoted to answering queries from 
constituents, and that it costs about $75,000 
a year. 

Asked to describe his proudest achieve- 
ment as Service Director, Griffith replied: “I 
think I am proudest of the fact that we have 
operated independently of the executive 
branch in a technical age. 

“In the late 1930s and early 1940s, Con- 
gress was becoming more and more depend- 
ent on the executive for its know-how. 
What we have done is make possible the 
intelligent functioning of the legislative 
branch without reliance on the executive arm 
or special interests.” 

At 61, Griffith is looking forward to his new 
job. He explained: “When the time comes 
that you are past 60 and someone thinks 
you still have got a creative career ahead of 
you, the flattery is irresistible.” 

Griffith's successor in the $17,500-per-year 
post will be Hugh L. Elsbree, former Deputy 
Director of the Service and presently head of 
the political science department at Wayne 
University in Detroit. 


THE LATE SENATOR W. KERR SCOTT 


Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a brief editorial in regard to 
my predecessor, the late Hon. W. Kerr 
Scott. The editorial was published in 
the Winston-Salem Journal of August 9, 
1958. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Kerr Scorr Is REMEMBERED 

There were two remarkable things about 
the memorial services held in the Senate for 
the late Kerr Scott: 

1. It was practically the only time people 
ever got together to talk about the Squire 
of Hawfields without a word of criticism 
being uttered. 

2. The praise for the former North Carolina 
Governor and Senator came from a remark- 
ably diverse group. 

More, perhaps, can be learned about Kerr 
Scott from those two facts than from the 
sometimes flowery oratory of his Senate col- 
leagues. (Could he have come back to the 
gallery, like Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn, to 
hear his own funeral preached, he would 
surely have chuckled at Senator Murray's 
description of him as “gentle, softspok- 
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en * * *;” for no North Carolinian of our 
time was a harder political fighter or pos- 
sessed a rougher tongue when aroused.) 

In his lifetime, Kerr Scott got more than 
his share of criticism. The bankers, the util- 
ities, entrenched politicians, the White Cit- 
izens’ Councils—at one time or another, all 
opposed him strenuously. His proposed 
poundage control plan for tobacco farmers 
even earned him the opposition of some of 
the “branch head boys” who had made him 
a power in the State. 

Yet, there was an extraordinarily wide 
circle of people who respected him. Not 
many men can, in same afternoon, receive 
the praise of HERMAN TALMADGE for work in 
“the interests of the little people,” and of 
Wayne Morse for being “a great southern 
liberal.” Southerners far sterner in their 
racial views—STrom THURMOND, WILLIS ROB- 
ERTSON, JOHN STENNIS—joined New Eng- 
landers like GEORGE AIKEN and westerners like 
Frank CHURCH in mourning him. The aris- 
tocratic LEVERETT SaLTONSTALL of Boston rec- 
ognized this remarkable North Carolina 
farmer, and so did the ultra-libertarian 
RICHARD NEUBERGER—whose bill to remove 
price supports from tobacco Kerr Scott had 
tossed in the wastebasket. 

These men, and the others who joined in 
the Senate services, are politicians. Perhaps 
they recognized in their late colleague what 
he really was: The complete politician, who 
thoroughly understood that democracy is 
essentially the accommodation of the con- 
flicting interests of the people. 

Kerr Scott did not moralize about those 
things. He played the political game to the 
hilt, in order to get things done that he felt 
needed doing. He knew how to trade a 
vote * * * keep a pledge * * * doa favor * * * 
demand one in return * * * with the public 
good as his ultimate objective. He seldom 
hesitated to do so, and he never hesitated 
to fight when all else had failed. 

That is politics at its best. Kerr Scott 
understood it, and his colleagues in the 
Senate understood him, 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, has morning business been con- 
cluded? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BuT- 
LER in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ALLOTT in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


THE CALENDAR 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the order previously entered, the Senate 
will proceed to the call of the calendar 
for the consideration of bills and other 
measures to which there is no objection, 
commencing with Order No. 2142, Senate 
bill 2597. 

The clerk will state the first order of 
business. 

Senators wishing to carry on discus- 
sions will please retire to the cloakrooms., 
We have a large calendar to call, and 
we should like to handle it with as much 
dispatch as possible. 
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HOWARD F. KNIPP 


The bill (S. 2597) for the relief of 
Howard F. Knipp was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) the Secretary 
of the Treasury or his delegate is authorized 
and directed to compute the income-tax 
liability of Howard F. Knipp for the calen- 
dar years 1947 and 1948 so that his distribu- 
tive share of the earnings of the partner- 
ship of John C. Knipp and Sons, for its 
fiscal year beginning on February 1, 1947, is 
determined on the basis of a full taxable 
year ending on January 31, 1948, the normal 
end of the partnership accounting period 
and taxable year. For this purpose the 
Secretary of the Treasury or his delegate is 
authorized and directed to abate the assess- 
ment of any deficiency in income tax of 
Howard F. Knipp for the calendar year 1947, 
including any interest thereon, or any lia- 
bility in respect thereof; and if the defi- 
ciency for such calendar year 1947 has been 
paid in whole or in part, to refund or credit 
such overpayment, notwithstanding any 
provision of law or rule of law which would 
otherwise prevent the allowance of such re- 
fund or credit, if claim therefor is filed 
within 1 year from the date of enactment 
of this act. 

(b) No interest shall be allowed or paid 
on any overpayment resulting from the ap- 
plication of this act. 


AMENDMENT OF BANKRUPTCY ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 13) to amend sections 323, 
331, 334, 335, 336, 337, 363, and 376 of, 
and to add a new section to, the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, approved July 1, 1898, and 
acts amendatory thereof and supple- 
mental thereto, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with amendments, on page 2, line 22, 
after the word “liabilities”, to strike out 
“as shown by the schedules”, and, in 
line 24, after the word “assets”, to strike 
out “as shown by the schedules.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 


passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 8943) to amend titles 
10, 14, and 32, United States Code, to 
codify recent military law and to improve 
the code was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. CLARK. I ask that the bill go 
over. It is not calendar material. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The bill will go over. 


PRESENTATION OF MEDAL TO THE 
SONS OF UNION VETERANS OF 
THE CIVIL WAR 
The bill (H. R. 9989) to provide for the 

presentation of a medal to the Sons of 

Union Veterans of the Civil War was 

considered, ordered to a third reading, 

read the third time, and passed. 
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RESOLUTION OPPOSING THE DE- 
PORTATION OF JAMES CHIN LEE— 
RESOLUTION PLACED AT FOOT OF 
CALENDAR 


The resolution (S. Res. 353) opposing 
the deportation of James Chin Lee was 
announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the resolution 
may go to the foot of the calendar so 
that we may have an explanation of it 
by a member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the resolution will placed at 
the foot of the calendar. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 609) 
for the relief of certain aliens was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 
STATES OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 619) 
to facilitate the admission into the 
United States of certain aliens was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


WAIVER OF CERTAIN PROVISIONS 
OF THE IMMIGRATION AND NA- 
TIONALITY ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 636) to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act in 
behalf of certain aliens, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with amendments, on page 2, 
after line 10, to insert a new section, as 
follows: 

Sec. 4. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 212 (a) (9) and (19) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Albert Albarede 
may be issued a visa and be admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if he 
is found to be otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of that act. 


And, at the beginning of line 16, to 
change the section number from “4” to 
bl hd 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the joint resolution to be 
read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third 
time and passed. 


GRANTING OF STATUS OF PERMA- 
NENT RESIDENCE TO CERTAIN 
ALIENS 
The Senate proceeded to consider the 

concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 321) 

approving the granting of the status of 

permanent residence to certain aliens, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, with amend- 
ments, on page 3, after line 5, to strike 
out: 

A-9757090, Kudrawcew, Jerzy alias Piotr 

Wedrogowski. 
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On page 4, after line 6, to strike out: 
A-6877782, Tung, Shao E. 


On page 6, after line 22, to strike out: 
A-6778645, Morel, Emilio Antonio, 


And, on page 8, after line 16, to insert: 
A-10256998, Leung, Chun. 

A-9764946, On, Lo. 

A-8248567, Blaszkowski, Henryk. 
A-9777521, Kuan, Ho. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The concurrent resolution, as amended, 
was agreed to. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 595) for the 
relief of certain aliens, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, with amendments, on page 1, 
line 4, after the word “Act,” to insert 
“Sho Ging Wong”; on page 2, line 17, 
after the name “Gauthier”, to insert 
“and”, in the same line, after the name 
“Pecek”, to strike out the comma and 
“and Taeko Takamura Elliott”, and, af- 
ter line 21, to insert a new section, as 
follows: 

Sec. 4. The natural parents of Giovannino 
Tiberio and Mary Pecek, by virtue of such 
relationship, shall not be accorded any rigħt, 
status, or privilege under the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the joint resolution to be 
read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the 
third time and passed. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 620) for the 
relief of certain aliens, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with amendments, on page 1, 
line 4, after the word “Act”, to strike out 
“Gaspare Valenti,”; in line 5, after the 
name “Lorek”, to insert “and”, and, in 
line 6, after the name “Ahern”, to strike 
out the comma and “and Severino Passi 
Gateb.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the joint resolution to be 
read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third 
time, and passed. 


ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 
STATES OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 628) to facili- 
tate the admission into the United States 
of certain aliens, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, with amendments, on page 2, after 
line 23, to insert a new section, as fol- 
lows: 

Sec. 7. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Anton 
Martinelli, shall be held and considered to 
be the natural-born alien child of Mrs. Fjo- 


rinda Martinelli, a citizen of the United 
States. 
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On page 3, at the beginning of line 4, 
to change the section number from “7” 
to “8”; in line 5, after the numeral “4”, 
to strike out “and”, in the same line, aft- 
er the numeral “5”, to insert “and”; at 
the beginning of line 8, to change the 
section number from “8” to “9”, and, on 
page 4, at the beginning of line 3, to 
change the section number from “9” to 
#40," 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the joint resolution to be 
read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the 
third time and passed. 


ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 
STATES OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 634) to fa- 
cilitate the admission into the United 
States of certain aliens, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, with amendments, on page 2, 
after line 5, strike out: 


Sec. 4. In the administration of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Norma Conchita 
Magrecia Valmores shall be held to be clas- 
sifiable as a returning resident alien under 
the proyisions of section 101 (a) 27 (B) of 
the act. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


Sec. 4. For the purposes of sections 101 (a) 
(27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Norma Conchita Magrecia 
Valmores shall be held and considered to 
be the minor natural-born alien child of 
Mr. Sinforoso Aparis, a citizen of the United 
States. 


At the top of page 4, to insert: 


Sec. 12. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Nikoleta Lampropoulou 
shall be held and considered to be the natu- 
ral-born minor alien child of Mr. and Mrs. 
James Zouboukos, citizens of the United 
States. 


At the beginning of line 6, to change 
the section number from “12” to “13”; in 
line 7, after the. numeral “9”, to strike 
out “and”, in the same line, after the 
numeral “10”, to insert “and”; after line 
9, to insert a new section, as follows: 


Sec. 14. In the administration of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, Eiko Soeno, 
the fiance of William C. Peoples, a citizen of 
the United States, shall be eligible for a visa 
as a nonimmigrant temporary visitor for a 
period of 3 months: Provided, That the ad- 
ministrative authorities find that the said 
Eiko Soeno is coming to the United States 
with a bona fide intention of being married 
to the said William C. Peoples and that she 
is found otherwise admissible under the im- 
migration laws. In the event the marriage 
between the above-named persons does not 
occur within 3 months after the entry of the 
said Eiko Soeno, she shall be required to 
depart from the United States and upon 
failure to do so shall be deported in accord- 
ance with the provisions of sections 242 and 
243 of the Immigration and Nationality Act. 
In the event that the marriage between the 
above-named persons shall occur within 3 
months after the entry of the said Eiko Soeno, 
the Attorney General is authorized and di- 
rected to record the lawful admission for 
permanent residence of the said Eiko Soeno 
as of the date of the payment by her of the 
required visa fee. 
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And, on page 5, after line 6, to insert 
a new section, as follows: 


Sec. 15. In the administration of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, Salvatore Ver- 
deraime, the fiance of Sarah Testa, a citizen 
of the United States, shall be eligible for a 
visa as a nonimmigrant temporary visitor for 
a period of 3 months: Provided, That the ad- 
ministrative authorities find that the said 
Salvatore Verderaime is coming to the United 
States with a bona fide intention of being 
married to the said Sarah Testa and that he 
is found otherwise admissible under the im- 
migration laws. In the event the marriage 
between the above-named persons does not 
occur within 3 months after the entry of the 
said Salvatore Verderaime, he shall be re- 
quired to depart from the United States and 
upon failure to do so shall be deported in 
accordance with the provisions of sections 
242 and 243 of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act. In the event that the marriage 
between the above-named persons shall occur 
within 3 months after the entry of the said 
Salvatore Verderaime, the Attorney General 
is authorized and directed to record the law- 
ful admission for permanent residence of the 
said Salvatore Verdermaime as of the date of 
the payment by him of the required visa fee, 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The amendments were ordered to be 


engrossed and the joint resolution to be 
read a third time. 


The joint resolution was read the third 
time and passed. 


MOHAMMED ALI HALIM 


The bill (S. 2494) for the relief of 
Mohammed Ali Halim was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Mo- 
hammed Ali Halim shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


HERMINE ELMON PAPAZIAN 


The bill (S. 3739) for the relief of 
Hermine Elmon Papazian was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

Bt it enacted, ete., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Her- 
mine Elmon Papazian shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


HING MAN CHAU 


The bill (S. 3768) for the relief of 
Hing Man Chau was considered, ordered 
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to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 208 (a) (3) and 205 of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, Hing Man 
Chau shall be held and considered to be 
the minor child of King Yat Chau, an alien 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence. 


VICENTA GARCIA y PUENTE 


The bill (S. 3818) for the relief of 
Vicenta Garcia y Puente was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: : 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Vicenta Garcia y Puente shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this act, 


the Secretary of State shall instruct the. 


proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


DIANA ELAINE GREIG 


The Senate proceeded to consider 
the bill (S. 2057) for the relief of 
Diana Elaine Greig, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with an amendment, in line 
7, after the word “States”, to insert a 
colon and “Provided, That no natural 
parent of Diana Elaine Greig, by virtue 
of such relationship, shall be accorded 
any right, status, or privilege under the 
Immigration and Nationality Act”, so as 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Act, the 
minor child, Diana Elaine Greig, shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien child of J. Steadman and Veta L. Greig, 
citizens of the United States: Provided, That 
no natural parent of Diana Elaine Greig, by 
virtue of such relationship, shall be accorded 
any right, status, or privilege under the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


ERIKA MARGARETHA ZINTL PEARCE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3221) for the relief of Erika Mar- 
garetha Zintl Pearce which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, with an amendment, to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That, in the administration of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Erika Mar- 
garetha Zintl Pearce shall be held and 
considered to be within the purview of sec- 
tion 354 (5) of that act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


WONG WING BOA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3509) for the relief of Wong Wing 
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Boa, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amenament, in line 7, after the word 
“States”, to insert a colon and “Provided 
That no natural parent of Wong Wing 
Boa, by virtue of such relationship, shall 
be accorded any right, status, or privilege 
under the Immigration and Nationality 
Act”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Wong Wing Boa, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Mr. and Mrs, Frank S. Wong, citizens of 
the United States: Provided, That no natural 
parent of Wong Wing Boa, by virtue of such 
relationship, shall be accorded any right, 
status, or privilege under the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed 


ANDREJS PABLO MIERKALNS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3547) for the relief of Andrejs 
Pablo Mierkalns, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with an amendment, on page 
2, after line 6, to insert a new section, as 
follows: 


Sec. 2. That for the purposes of sections 
101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Andrejs Pablo 
Mierkalns shall be held and considered to be 
the minor alien child of Mr. John Mierkalns, 
a citizen of the United States. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted ete., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (6) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Andrejs 
Pablo Mierkalns may be issued a visa and 
be admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence if he is found to be otherwise 
admissible under the provisions of such act 
and upon compliance with such conditions 
and controls as the Attorney General, after 
consultation with the Surgeon General of 
the United States Public Health Service, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
May deem necessary to impose: Provided, 
That a suitable and proper bond or under- 
taking, approved by the Attorney General, 
shall be deposited as prescribed by section 
213 of the Immigration and Nationality Act: 
Provided further, That this exemption shall 
apply only to a ground for exclusion of which 
the Department of State or the Department 
of Justice has knowledge prior to the enact- 
ment of this act. 

Sec. 2. That for the purposes of sections 
101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Andrejs Pablo Mierkalns 
shall be held and considered to be the minor 
alien child of Mr. John Mierkalns, a citizen 
of the United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


DANIEL (NATHANIEL) ROSENZWEIG 


The Senate proceed to consider the bill 
(S. 3640) for the relief of Daniel (Na- 
thaniel) Rosenzweig, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, with an amendment, in line 8, 
after the word “Act”, to insert a colon 
and “Provided, That a suitable and 
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proper bond or undertaking, approved by 
the Attorney General, be deposited as 
prescribed by section 213 of the said act: 
Provided further, That these exemptions 
shall apply only to grounds for exclusion 
of which the Department of State or the 
Department of Justice has knowledge 
prior to the enactment of this act”, so as 
to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ete., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of sections 212 (a) (1) and 212 
(a) (4) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Daniel (Nathaniel) Rosenzweig may be 
issued a visa and admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if he is found 
to be otherwise admissible under the pro- 
visions of that Act: Provided, That a suitable 
and proper bond or undertaking, approved 
by the Attorney General, be deposited as pre- 
scribed by section 213 of the said act: Pro- 
vided further, That these exemptions shall 
apply only to grounds for exclusion of which 
the Department of State or the Department 
of Justice has knowledge prior to the enact- 
ment of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


CYNTHIA ELIZABETH JEFFERSON 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3743) for the relief of Cynthia 
Elizabeth Jefferson (Mimi Kurosaka) 
and Sylvia Elise Jefferson (Junko Tano), 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, with an amend- 
ment, in line 9, after the word “States”, 
to insert a colon and “Provided, That no 
natural parent of Cynthia Elizabeth Jef- 
ferson (Mimi Kuroska) and Sylvia Elise 
Jefferson (Junko Tano), by virtue of 
such relationship, shall be accorded any 
right, status, or privilege under the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act”, so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
children, Cynthia Elizabeth Jefferson (Mimi 
Kurosaka) and Sylvia Elise Jefferson (Junko 
Tano), shall be held and considered to be the 
natural-born alien children of Sergeant First 
Class Sylvia R. Jefferson, a citizen of the 
United States: Provided, That no natural 
parent of Cynthia Elizabeth Jefferson (Mimi 
Kurosaka) and Sylvia Elise Jefferson (Junko 
Tano), by virtue of such relationship, shall 
be accorded any right, status, or privilege 
under the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


CONCETTINA IANNACCHINO 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3826) for the relief of Concet- 
tina Iannacchino, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, with an amendment, in line 7, 
after the word “States”, to insert a colon 
and “Provided, That no natural parent 
of Concettina Iannacchino, by virtue of 
such relationship, shall be accorded any 
right, status, or privilege under the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act” so as 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted etc., That, for the purposes of 
sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, the minor 
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child, Concettina Iannacchino, shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
child of Luigi and Maddalena Iannacchino, 
citizens of the United States: Provided, That 
no natural parent of Concettina Iannacchino, 
by virtue of such relationship, shall be ac- 
corded any right, status, or privilege under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


JOANNA STRUTYNSKA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3004) for the relief of Joanna 
Strutynska, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with amendments, on page 1, line 7, after 
the word “fee”, to insert a colon and 
“Provided, That no natural parent of 
Joanna Strutynska, by virtue of such 
relationship, shall be accorded any right, 
status, or privilege under the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act”; and in line 
10, after the amendment just above 
stated, to strike out “Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as 
provided for in this act, the Secretary of 
State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available”, so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for purposes of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Joanna 
Strutynska shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee: Provided, That no 
natural parent of Joanna Strutynska, by vir- 
tue of such relationship, shall be accorded 
any right, status, or privilege under the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ITICA ARONOVICI 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3308) for the relief of Itica 
Aronovici, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment, in line 4, after the word 
“act”, to strike out “Itica” and insert 
“Itzhak”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Itzhak Aronovici shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control of- 
ficer to deduct one number from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Itzhak Aronovici.” 
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PANAGIOTIS KAMBOUKOS 
(KAZANTZAS) 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3696) for the relief of Panagio- 
tis Kamboukos (Kazantzas), which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with amendments, in line 
6, after the word “the”, to insert “natu- 
ral-born”, and, in line 7, after the word 
“States”, to insert a colon and “Pro- 
vided, That no natural parent of Pan- 
agiotis Kamboukos (Kazantzas) by vir- 
tue of such relationship, shall be ac- 
corded any right, status, or privilege 
under the Immigration and Nationality 
Act”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Janagiotis 
Kamboukos (Kazantzas) shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born minor 
alien child of Mr. Tom P. Kazantzas, a 
citizen of the United States: Provided, That 
no natural parent of Panagiotis Kamboukos 
(Kazantzas) by virtue of such relationship, 
shall be accorded any right, status, or priv- 


ilege under the Immigration and Nationality 


Act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


KLARA LEITNER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3801) for the relief of Klara 
Leitner, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
an amendment, to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 


That, in the administration of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, Klara Leit- 
ner, the finance of Bernard L. Wagner, a 
citizen of the United States, and her daugh- 
ter, Sylvia Leitner, shall be eligible for visas 
as nonimmigrant temporary visistors for a 
period of 3 months: Provided, That the ad- 
ministrative authorities find that the said 
Klara Leitner is coming to the United States 
with a bona fide intention of being married 
to the said Bernard L. Wagner and that she 
is found otherwise admissible under the im- 
migration laws. In the event the marriage 
between the above-named ms does not 
occur within 3 months after the entry of 
the said Klara Leitner and her daughter, 
Sylvia Leitner, they shall be required to 
depart from the United States and upon 
failure to do so shall be deported in accord- 
ance with the provisions of sections 242 and 
243 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act. In the event that the marriage be- 
tween the above-named persons shall occur 
within 3 months after the entry of the said 
Klara Leitner and her daughter, Sylvia Leit- 
ner, the Attorney General is authorized and 
directed to record the lawful admission for 
permanent residence of the said Klara Leit- 
ner and her daughter, Sylvia Leitner, as of 
the date of the payment by them of the re- 
quired visa fees. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Klara Leitner 
and her daughter, Sylvia Leitner.” 


PETER TILLNER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3921) for the relief of Peter 
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Tillner, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
an amendment, on page 1, line 7, after 
the word “fee”, to strike out the period 
and “upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for 
in this act, the Secretary of State shall 
instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct 1 number from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available” and insert a colon 
and “Provided, That no natural parent 
of Peter Tillner, by virtue of such rela- 
tionship, shall be accorded any right, 
status, or privilege under the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act.”, so to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Peter Tillner shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee: Provided, 
That no natural parent of Peter Tillner, by 
virtue of such relationship, shall be accorded 
any right, status, or privilege under the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


GIUSEPPE STEFANO 


The bill (H. R. 1293) for the relief of 
Giuseppe Stefano was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


MARGHERITA CONCA 


The bill (H. R. 1691) for the relief of 
Margherita Conca was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


MRS. LOUISE NANTON 


The bill (H. R. 2319) for the relief of 
Mrs. Louise Nanton was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


JOSEPHINE SHELBY 


The bill (H. R. 2759) for the relief of 
Josephine Shelby was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ADDITIONAL PEREMPTORY CHAL- 
LENGES IN CIVIL CASES—BILL 
PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 3368) to amend section. 
1870 of title 28, United States Code, to 
authorize the district courts to allow ad- 
ditional peremptory challenges in civil 
cases to multiple plaintiffs as well as mul- 
tiple defendants was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr.KNOWLAND. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, over, 
by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 
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MRS. MARGARETE BRIEST, NEE 
EGGERS 


The bill (H. R. 6353) for the relief of 
Mrs. Margarete Briest, nee Eggers, was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


MARIA FIERRO CALOGERO 


The bill (H. R. 6667) for the relief of 
Maria Fierro Calogero was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


ENFORCEMENT OF ORDERS OF AD- 
MINISTRATIVE AGENCIES—BILL 
PLACED AT FOOT OF CALENDAR 


The bill (H. R. 6788) to authorize the 
abbreviation of the record on the review 
or enforcement of orders of administra- 
tive agencies was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of the bill ? 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I ask 
that the bill go to the foot of the calen- 
dar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be placed at the foot of the calendar. 


IWAN OKOPNY 


The bill (H. R. 7282) for the relief of 
Iwan Okopny was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 

assed, 
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REAL PROPERTY PENDING BEFORE 
A UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT 


The bill (H. R. 7306) to amend title 
28, United States Code, to provide that 
notice of an action with respect to real 
property pending before a United States 
district court must be recorded, was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


NATURALIZATION OF ADOPTED 
CHILDREN AND SPOUSES OF CER- 
TAIN UNITED STATES CITIZENS 


The bill (H. R. 13378) to facilitate the 
. naturalization of adopted children and 
spouses of certain United States citizens 
performing religious duties abroad was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF IMMIGRATION 
AND NATIONALITY ACT 


The bill (H. R. 13451) to amend sec- 
tion 245 of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, and for other purposes was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


NEWINGTON SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 4804) for the relief of New- 
ington School District, New Hampshire, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, with an amend- 
ment, on page 2, line 1, after the word 
“Base”, to insert “Provided, That the 
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appropriate authorities convey to the 
United States all their right, title, and 
interest in and to the township school 
property located at Newington, N. H., 
which property has been rendered useless 
for school purposes due to the noise and 
danger from Department of the Air Force 
aircraft using Pease Air Force Base.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


CONFINEMENT OF PERSONS 
GRANTED PROBATION IN CER- 
TAIN CASES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 7260) to amend title 18, 
United States Code, section 3651, so as 
to permit confinement in jail-type insti- 
tutions or treatment institutions for a 
period not exceeding 6 months in con- 
nection with the grant of probation on 
a 1-count indictment, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with an amendment on page 
2, line 1, after the word “States,” to 
strike out “except in the District of Co- 
lumbia.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed, 


DEMETRIUS DASKALAKIS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 7330) for the relief of De- 
metrius Daskalakis, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, with an amendment in line 10, 
after the word “Act”, to insert a colon 
and “And provided further, That the 
exemption granted herein shall apply 
only to a ground for exclusion of which 
the Department of State and the De- 
partment of Justice has knowledge prior 
to the enactment of this act.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 


SHIZUKO SESE SHEVELAND 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 7725) for the relief of Shizuko 
Sese Sheveland, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary with an amendment, to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That, for the purposes of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Shizuko Sese Sheve- 
land, the widow of a United States citizen, 
shall be deemed to be within the purview of 
section 101 (a) (27) (A) of that act, and 
the provisions of section 205 of that act 
shall not be applicable in this case. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 
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ERIKA GORENSTEIN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 3140) for the relief of Erika 
Gorenstein, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with amendments, in line 4, after the 
name “Gorenstein,” to insert “Nathan- 
son,” and in line 8, after the name 
“Gorenstein”, to insert “Nathanson.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
eneroosed and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act for the relief of Erika Goren- 
stein Nathanson.” 


SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS OF MILI- 
TARY AND CIVILIAN PERSONNEL, 
COAST GUARD 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 3820) to amend section 490 
of title 14, United States Code, relating 
to the settlement of claims of military 
and civilian personnel of the Coast 
Guard, and for other purposes, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary with amendments, on 
page 3, after line 23, to insert a new sec- 
tion, as follows: 

Sec. 4. The fourth sentence of 645 (a) of 
title 14, United States Code, is amended by 
deleting therefrom the words “The amount 
allowed on account of personal injury or 
death shall be limited to reasonable medical, 
hospital, and burial expenses actually in- 
curred, except that,” and by capitalizing 
the next following word “no.” 


On page 4, after line 4, to insert a 
new section, as follows: 

Sec. 5. Section 645 (b) of title 14, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) No claim shall be settled under this 
section unless presented in writing within 2 
years after the occurrence of the accident or 
incident out of which such claim arises 
unless it occurs in time of war or armed 
conflict, or war or armed conflict intervenes 
within 2 years after its occurrence, in which 
event any claim may on good cause shown 
be presented within 2 years after peace is 
established or such armed conflict termi- 
nates. The dates of commencement and 
termination of an armed conflict for the 
purpose of this section shall be established 
by concurrent resolution of the Congress 
or by determination of the President.” 


And, after line 17, to insert a new sec- 
tion, as follows: 

Sec. 6. That the amendment made by 
section 4 of this act shall be effective only 
with respect to claims accruing after the 
date of enactment of this act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 


The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to amend sections 490 and 645 
of title 14, United States Code, relative 
to the settlement of claims of military 
and civilian personnel of the Coast 
Guard, and for other purposes.” 
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ISRAEL BAIRD POSKANZER 


The bill (H. R. 7826) for the relief of 
Israel Baird Poskanzer was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


EXTENSION OF DEFERMENT OR EX- 
EMPTION ON CHANGE OF MEM- 
BERSHIP IN A RESERVE COM- 
PONENT 


The bill (H. R. 13374) to provide for 
the extension of deferment or exemp- 
tion upon change of membership in a 
Reserve component, Army National 
Guard or Air National Guard was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


FURNISHING OF SUPPLIES AND 
SERVICES TO FOREIGN VESSELS 
AND AIRCRAFT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 5237) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to furnish supplies and 
services to foreign vessels and aircraft, 
and for other purposes, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Armed 
Services, with an amendment, on page 1, 
after line 4, to strike out: 


“§ 7227. Foreign naval vessels and aircraft: 
supplies and services 


“(a) The Secretary of the Navy, under 
such regulations as he prescribes, may au- 
thorize any United States naval vessel or 
activity to furnish, on a reimbursable basis 
without advance of funds, to naval vessels 
and military aircraft of any foreign country 
which makes available comparable assist- 
ance— 

“(1) supplies and services such as over- 
hauling, repairs, and alterations, including 
the installation of equipment; and 

“(2) miscellaneous supplies such as fuel, 
provisions, spare parts, and general stores. 

“(b) The Secretary may authorize any 
United States naval activity to furnish on 
a reciprocal basis to foreign vessels or air- 
craft, without cost where such services are 
provided by Navy personnel or equipment 
without direct cost to the Navy, or on a 
reimbursable basis without advance of funds 
where direct costs to the Navy are involved— 

“(1) routine port services such as pilot- 
age, tugs, garbage removal, line handling, 
and utilities; and 

“(2) routine airport services such as land- 
ing and takeoff assistance, use of runways, 
parking, and servicing. 

“(c) Payments for supplies and services 
furnished under this section may be 
credited to current appropriations so as to 
be available for the same purpose as the 
appropriation initially charged.” 

Sec. 2. The analysis of chapter 631 of title 
10, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing out the item “7227. Foreign naval ves- 
sels: supplies and services.” and inserting 
the following item in place thereof: “7227. 
Foreign naval vessels and aircraft: supplies 
and services.” 

And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

“§ 7227. Foreign naval vessels and aircraft: 
and services 


“(a) The Secretary of the Navy, under 
such regulations as he prescribes, may au- 
thorize any United States naval vessel or 
activity to furnish any of the following 
supplies or services when in the best inter- 
ests of the United States on a reimbursable 
basis without an advance of funds if similar 
supplies and services are furnished on a like 
basis to naval vessels and military aircraft 
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of the United States by the friendly foreign 
country concerned: 

“(1) Routine port services in territorial 
waters of the United States or in waters 
under United States control, including 
pilotage, tugs, garbage removal, linehan- 
dling, and utilities, to naval vessels of 
friendly foreign counties. 

“(2) Routine airport services, including 
landing and takeoff assistance, use of run- 
ways, parking and servicing, to military air- 
craft of friendly foreign countries. 

“(3) Miscellaneous supplies, including 
fuel, provisions, spare parts, and general 
stores, but not including ammunition, to 
naval vessels and military aircraft of 
friendly foreign countries. 

“(4) Overhauls, repairs, and alterations 
together with necessary equipment and its 
installation required in connection there- 
with, to naval vessels and military aircraft 
of friendly foreign countries. 

“(b) Routine port and airport services 
may be furnished under this section at no 
cost to the foreign country concerned where 
such services are provided by United States 
naval personnel and equipment without di- 
rect cost to the Navy. 

“(c) Payments for supplies and services 
furnished under this section may be cred- 
ited to current appropriations so as to be 
available for the same purpose as the ap- 
propriation initially charged.” 

Sec. 2. The analysis of chapter 631 of title 
10, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing out the item 
“7227. Foreign naval vessels: supplies and 

services.” 
and inserting the following item in place 
thereof: 


“7227. Foreign naval vessels and aircraft: 
supplies and services.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERCOASTAL 
SHIPPING ACT, 1933 


The bill (S. 4196) to amend the Inter- 
coastal Shipping Act, 1933 (47 Stat. 
1425), as amended, to authorize incorpo- 
ration of contract terms by reference in 
short form documents was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the first para- 
graph of section 2 of the Intercoastal Ship- 
ping Act, 1933 (47 Stat. 1425), as amended 
(U. S. C., title 46, section 844) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. That every common carrier by 
water in intercoastal commerce shall file 
with the Federal Maritime Board and keep 
open to public inspection schedules show- 
ing all the rates, fares, and charges for or 
in connection with transportation between 
intercoastal points on its own route; and, if 
a through route has been established, all 
the rates, fares, and charges for or in con- 
nection with transportation between inter- 
coastal points on its own route and points 
on the route of any other carrier by water. 
The schedules filed, and kept open to public 
inspection as aforesaid by any such carrier 
shall plainly show the places between which 
passengers and/or freight will be carried, 
and shall contain the classification of 
freight and of passenger accommodations in 
force, and shall also state separately each 
terminal or other charge, privilege, or fa- 
cility, granted or allowed, and any rules or 
regulations which in anywise change, affect, 
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or determine any part or the aggregate of 
such aforesaid rates, fares, or charges, or the 
value of the service rendered to the passen- 
ger consignor, or consignee, and shall in- 
clude the terms and conditions of any pas- 
senger ticket, bill of lading, contract of 
affreightment, or other document evidenc- 
ing the transportation agreement, The 
terms and conditions as filed with the Fed- 
eral Maritime Board shall be framed under 
glass and posted in a conspicuous place on 
board each vessel where they may be seen by 
passengers and others at all times. Such 
carriers in establishing and fixing rates, 
fares, or charges may make equal rates, fares, 
or charges for similar service between all 
ports of origin and all ports of destination, 
and it shall be unlawful for any such car- 
rier, either directly or indirectly, through 
the medium of any agreement, conference, 
association, understanding, or otherwise, to 
prevent or attempt to prevent any such car- 
rier from extending service to any publicly 
owned terminal located on any improve- 


‘ment project authorized by the Congress at 


the same rates which it charges at its near- 
est regular port of call. Such schedules 
shall be plainly printed, and copies shall be 
kept posted in a public and conspicuous 
place at every wharf, dock, and office of such 
carrier where passengers or freight are re- 
ceived for transportation, in such manner 
that they shall be readily accessible to the 
public and can be conyeniently inspected. 
In the event that any such schedule in- 
cludes the terms and conditions of any 
passenger ticket, bill of lading, contract of 
affreightment or other document evidencing 
the transportation agreement, as herein pro- 
vided, copies of such terms and conditions 
shall be made available to any shipper, con- 
signee, or passenger upon request. Such 
terms and conditions, if filed as permitted 
by this section and framed under glass and 
posted in a conspicuous place on board each 
vessel where they may be seen by passen- 
gers and others at all times, may be in- 
corporated by reference in a short form of 
same actually issued for the transportation, 
or in a dock receipt or other document is- 
sued in connection therewith, by notice 
printed on the back of each document that 
all parties to the contract are bound by 
the terms and conditions as filed with the 
Federal Maritime Board and posted on board 
each vessel, and when so incorporated by 
reference every carrier and any other person 
having any interest or duty in respect of such 
transportation shall be deemed to have such 
notice thereof as if all such terms and con- 
ditions had been set forth in the short form 
document.” 


AMENDMENT OF MERCHANT MA- 
RINE ACT OF 1920—BILL PASSED 
OVER 


The bill (H. R. 9833) to amend section 
27 of the Merchant Marine Act of 1920 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BARRETT. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


TERUKO K. JACKSON 


The bill (S. 3445) for the relief of Te- 
ruko K. Jackson was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of paragraph (5) of section 
212 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Teruko K. Jackson may be issued a visa 
and be admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence if she is found to be 
otherwise admissible under the provisions of 
such act. This act shall apply only to 
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grounds for exclusion under such paragraph 
known to the Secretary of State or the At- 
torney General prior to the date of the en- 
actment of this act. 


SETTLEMENT AND ENTRY OF 
PUBLIC LANDS IN ALASKA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 4635) to provide for settle- 
ment and entry of public lands in Alaska 
containing coal, oil, or gas under section 
10 of the act of May 14, 1898, as 
amended, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, with an amendment, on page 2, 
line 16, after the word “act,” to insert 
a colon and “Provided, however, That 
this section shall not be construed to di- 
vest or impair any right which has 
heretofore vested in any person, firm, or 
corporation pursuant to lease, contract, 
or any other provision of law.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


EXTENSION OF CERTAIN AUTHOR- 
IZED FUNCTIONS OF THE SECRE- 
TARY OF THE INTERIOR 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 11123) providing for the ex- 
tension of certain authorized functions 
of the Secretary of the Interior to areas 
other than the United States, its Terri- 
tories and possessions, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, with an amendment, 
on page 2, line 9, after the word “‘neces- 
sary”, to strike out the comma and “in 
no event to exceed the sum of $1,500,- 
000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 


TRANSFER OF TITLE OF CEDED 
LAND, HAWAII 


The bill (H. R. 9543) to amend the 
Hawaiian Organic Act relating to the 
transfer of title to ceded land by the 
President was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


TRANSFER TO THE HAWAIIAN HOME 
DEVELOPMENT FUND OF CERTAIN 
EXCESS FUNDS 
The bill (H. R. 7149) to provide for the 

periodic transfer to the Hawaiian home 

development fund of certain excess funds 
in the Hawaiian Home Administration 

account was considered, ordered to a 

third reading, read the third time, and 

passed. 


GRANT OF FEE-SIMPLE PATENTS TO 
CERTAIN OCCUPIERS OF PUBLIC 
LANDS, HAWAII 


The bill (H. R. 9461) to amend the 
joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
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Territory of Hawaii, to permit the grant- 
ing of patents in fee simple to certain 
occupiers of public lands, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


SALES AND EXCHANGES OF PUBLIC 
LANDS OF THE TERRITORY OF 
HAWAII—BILL PLACED AT FOOT 
OF CALENDAR 


The bill (H. R. 9500) to permit certain 
sales and exchanges of public lands of 
the Territory of Hawaii to certain per- 
sons who suffered a substantial loss by 
reason of the tidal wave of March 9, 1957, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
that the bill go to the foot of the calen- 
dar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will go to the foot of the calendar. 

Under permission granted, a memo- 
randum submitted by Mr. MORSE was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

MEMORANDUM BY SENATOR MORSE 

I have objected to this bill because I need 
more information than that which is dis- 
closed in the committee report with respect 
to the application of the Morse formula to 
at least one phase of the bill. 

I am not concerned about the first por- 
tion of the bill, which authorizes sales of 
public lands in the Territory of Hawaii to 
persons who suffered losses in the tidal wave 
of March 9, 1957. The committee report 
(Rept. No. 2152) makes it clear that sales 
at fair-market value are contemplated. 

The second portion of the bill, which au- 
thorizes the exchange of public lands for 
damaged lands of those who suffered losses 
in the tidal wave, raises some doubts. I note 
that the value of the lands to be exchanged 
is that which existed immediately prior to 
the tidal wave. Unless there are some special 
circumstances of which I am not presently 
aware, this provision would appear to au- 
thorize the exchange of public lands for 
lands of lesser value. 


EXCHANGE OF CERTAIN PUBLIC 
LANDS FOR PRIVATE LANDS, HA- 
WAIL 3 
The bill (H. R. 8482) to authorize the 

Commissioner of Public Lands of the 

Territory of Hawaii to exchange certain 

public lands for private lands was con- 

sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF PUBLIC LAW 481, 
84TH CONGRESS 
The bill (H. R. 9232) to amend Pub- 
lic Law 481, 84th Congress (70 Stat. 104) 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF HAWAIIAN OR- 
GANIC ACT RELATING TO GEN- 
ERAL OBLIGATION BONDS 
The bill (H. R. 11954) to amend the 

Hawaiian Organic Act relating to gen- 

eral obligation bonds of the Territory of 

Hawaii was considered, ordered to a third 

reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF TERRITORY 
OF HAWAII 


The bill (H. R. 7564) to provide that 
the Legislature of the Territory of Ha- 
waii shall meet annually, and for other 
purposes was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 


TRANSFER AND CONVEYANCE OF 
CERTAIN PROPERTY ON THE VIR- 
GIN ISLANDS 


The bill (H. R. 9410) to authorize and 
direct the transfer and conveyance of 
certain property on the Virgin Islands 
to the Government of the Virgin Islands 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

Under permission granted, a memo- 
randum submitted by Mr. MORSE was or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


MEMORANDUM BY SENATOR MORSE 


This bill would authorize a conveyance to 
the Government of the Virgin Islands by the 
Virgin Island Corp. of a certain tract of 
land in St. Thomas, V. I. 

Section 2 of the bill provides that the 
interest-bearing investment of the United 
States in the Virgin Islands Corporation shall 
be reduced by the appraised value of such 
tracts. This provision makes it clear that 
consideration is received for the transfer. 
Therefore the bill is unobjectionable. 


APPROVAL OF RESOLUTION 28, 
LEGISLATURE OF HAWAII RE- 
LATING TO TERMS OF RIGHT OF 
PURCHASE LEASES 
The bill (H. R. 9501) to approve joint 

resolution 28 enacted by the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii relating to 
terms of right of purchase leases was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


EXTENSION OF PERIOD OF TAX 
EXEMPTION OF ORIGINAL LES- 
SEES HAWAIIAN HOMES COMMIS- 
SION ACT 
The bill (H. R. 8476) to amend the 

Hawaiian Homes Commission Act to ex- 

tend the period of tax exemption of 

original lessees from 5 to 7 years was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 69 OF 
THE HAWADAN ORGANIC ACT 
The bill (H. R. 8673) to amend section 
69 of the Hawaiian Organic Act was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS FOR 
PEANUTS 


The bill (H. R. 12224) to amend the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, with respect to acreage allot- 
ments for peanuts, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
may we have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
bill makes two minor changes in the 
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peanut marketing quota law. First, it 
provides that the production of peanuts 
without an allotment shall not affect a 
farm’s status as an “‘old” or “new” pea- 
nut farm. Second, it provides that the 
present provision permitting any farm to 
harvest up to 1 acre for nuts without 
penalty will not be applicable if the pro- 
ducers share in the peanuts produced on 
any other farm. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection ‘to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 12224) was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


AMENDMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1938 


The bill (H. R. 12840) to amend the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
may we have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
bill authorizes the Department of Agri- 
culture to combine allotments for Vir- 
ginia fire-cured and Virginia sun-cured 
tobacco on any farms having allotments 
for both types. It would subject to ap- 
proval of the producers of these types 
of tobacco voting in a special referen- 
dum. The two types are indistinguish- 
able and, as a practical matter, farms 
which have both kinds of allotment pro- 
duce only one kind of tobacco. The bill 
will therefore simplify administraton of 
the program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 12840) was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


AMENDMENT OF TARIFF ACT OF 
1930 RELATING TO DUTIABLE 
STATUS OF HANDLES 


The bill (H. R. 7004) to amend the 
Tariff Act of 1930 with respect to the 
dutiable status of handles, wholly, or in 
chief value of wood, imported to be used 
in the manufacture of paint rollers was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF TARIFF ACT OF 
1930—DRAWBACK UPON REEX- 
PORTATION 


The bill (H. R. 9919) to amend the 
Tariff Act of 1930 to extend the privi- 
lege of substitution for the purpose of 
obtaining drawback upon reexportation 
to all classes of merchandise, and for 
other purposes, was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


AID AND ATTENDANCE ALLOWANCE 
TO CERTAIN PARAPLEGIC VET- 
ERANS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
hill (H. R. 3630) to amend the Veterans’ 
Benefits Act of 1957, to provide that an 
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aid and attendance allowance of $200 per 
month shall be paid to certain paraplegic 
veterans during periods in which they 
are not hospitalized at Government ex- 
pense, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Finance, with an 
amendment, on page 1, after line 5, to 
strike out: 

“(r) If a disabled person, as the result of 
service-incurred disability, has suffered the 
anatomical loss or permanent loss of use of 
both hands and one or both of his feet, or 
of both feet and one or both of his hands, 
and is in need of regular aid and attendance, 
he shall be paid, in addition to the com- 
pensation prescribed by the foregoing pro- 
visions of this section or the compensation 
prescribed by section 335, a monthly aid and 
attendance allowance at the rate of $200 for 
all periods during which he is not hospital- 
ized at Government expense.” 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

“(r) If any veteran, otherwise entitled to 
the compensation authorized under subsec- 
tion (0), or the maximum rate authorized 
under subsection (p), is in need of regular 
aid and attendance, he shall be paid, in 
addition to such compensation, a monthly 
aid and attendance allowance at the rate of 
$100 for all periods during which he is not 
hospitalized at Government expense. For 
the purposes of section 335, such allowance 
shall be considered as additional compensa- 
tion payable for disability.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
een and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to amend the Veterans’ Benefits 
Act of 1957 to provide that an additional 
aid and attendance allowance of $100 
per month shall be paid to certain severe 
service-connected disabled veterans dur- 
ing periods in which they are not hos- 
pitalized at Government expense.” 


AMENDMENT OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
ACT—INSURANCE BENEFITS BY 
REMARRIAGE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 5411) to amend title II of 
the Social Security Act to provide that 
a widow or former wife divorced who 
loses mother’s insurance benefits by re- 
marriage may again become entitled if 
her husband dies within 1 year of such 
marriage which has been reported from 
the Committee on Finance, with an 
amendment, on page 2, after line 13, to 
insert a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 2. Subsection (k) of section 218 of 
the Social Security Act is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

“(3) Any agreement with any instru- 
mentality of two or more States entered into 
pursuant to this act may, notwithstanding 
the provisions of subsection (d) (5) (A) 
and the references thereto in subsections 
(a) (1) and (d). (3), apply to service per- 
formed by employees of such instrumental- 
ity in any policeman’s or fireman’s position 
covered by a retirement system, but only 
upon compliance, to the extent practicable, 
with the requirements of subsection (d) 
(3). For the purpose of the preceding sen- 
tence, a retirement system which covers posi- 
tions of policemen or firemen or both, and 
other positions shall, if the instrumentality 
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concerned so desires, be deemed to be a 
separate retirement system with respect to 
the positions of such policemen or firemen, 
or both, as the case may be.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the senior Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Macnuson], I offer an amendment 
and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of 
the bill, it is proposed to add a new 
section, as follows: 

POLICEMEN AND FIREMEN IN STATE OF 
WASHINGTON 

Sec, 3. Section 218 (p) of the Social Se- 
curity Act (relating to policemen and fire- 
men in certain States) is amended by in- 


serting “Washington,” immediately after 
“Tennessee.” 
Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the 


amendment has been approved by the 
Committee on Finance, and, I under- 
stand, has been cleared with the minor- 
ity leader. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance [Mr. Byrp], I may say that he 
will accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeding to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr, CLARK] on behalf of the 
senior Senator from Washington [Mr, 
MAGNUSON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If 
there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engronpd; and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 5411) was read the 
third time, and passed. 


SOCIAL-SECURITY COVERAGE FOR 
CERTAIN EMPLOYEES OF TAX- 
EXEMPT ORGANIZATIONS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 7570) to amend section 403 
of the Social Security Amendments of 
1954 to provide social-security coverage 
for certain employees of tax-exempt or- 
ganizations which erroneously but in 
good faith failed to file the required 
waiver certificate in time to provide such 
coverage, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Finance, with amend- 
ments, on page 1, line 4, after the word 
“is”, to strike out “amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘but which has 
failed to file’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘but which (A) failed to file’; and 

“(2) by inserting before the semicolon 
at the end thereof the following: ‘, or 
(B) filed a valid waiver certificate prior 
to the enactment of the Social Security 
Amendments of 1956 but after such indi- 
vidual’s services for such organization 
were terminated’.” and in lieu thereof to 
insert “amended by striking out ‘has 
failed to file prior to the enactment of 
the Social Security Amendments of 1956’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘did not have 
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in effect, during the entire period in 
which the individual was so employed,’.”; 
on page 2, after line 8, to strike out: 

Sec. 2. Section 403 (a) (5) of the Social 
Security Amendments of 1954 is amended by 
inserting “that a waiver certificate was not 
necessary or” after “assumption”. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 

Sec. 2. Section 403 (a) (3) of the Social 
Security Amendments of 1954 is amended by 
inserting “performed during the period 
in which such organization did not have 
a valid waiver certificate in effect” after 
“service”. 


And, after line 15, to insert a new sec- 
tion, as follows: 

Sec. 3. Section 403 (a) (5) of the Social 
Security Amendments of 1954 is amended by 
inserting “without knowledge that a waiver 
certificate was necessary or” after “in good 
faith and”. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE II, SOCIAL 
SECURITY ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 8599) to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to provide that 
the exception from “Wages” made by 
section 209 (i) of such act is not applica- 
ble to payments to employees of a State 
or & political subdivision thereof for em- 
ployment covered under voluntary agree- 
ments pursuant to section 218 of such 
act, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Finance, with amend- 
ments, on page 1, line 3, after the word 
“That”, to strike out “section 218 of the 
Social Security Act is amended by adding 
the following paragraph at the end of 
subsection (b) of such section: 

“(6) The term ‘wages’ means wages as 
defined in section 209, and shall include 
remuneration which, if not for service 
performed in the employ of a State or a 
political subdivision thereof, would be ex- 
cluded from wages by section 209 (i).” 
and, in lieu thereof, to insert “subsection 
(i) of section 209 of the Social Security 
Act is amended by inserting immediately 
before the semicolon a period and the 
following: ‘As used in this subsection, 
the term “sick pay” includes remunera- 
tion for service in the employ of a State, 
@ political subdivision (as defined in sec- 
tion 218 (b) (2)) of a State, or an in- 
strumentality of two or more States, paid 
to an employee thereof for a period dur- 
ing which he was absent from work be- 
cause of sickness’.”; and, on page 2, 
after line 10, to strike out: 

Sec. 2. (a) The amendment made by this 
act shall be applicable with respect to re- 
muneration paid after the enactment of this 
act, except that it shall be applicable with 
respect to payments to the members of a 
coverage group as defined in section 218 (b) 
(5) of the Social Security Act before enact- 
ment if the total of the contributions under 
section 218 of the Social Security Act with 
respect to such payments to the members 
of such coverage group is paid prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1959. 
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And in lieu thereof, to insert: 

Sec. 2, The amendment made by section 1 
shall be applicable to remuneration paid 
after the enactment of this act, except that, 
in the case of any coverage group which is 
included under the agreement of a State 
under section 218 of the Social Security Act, 
the amendment made by section 1 shall also 
be applicable to remuneration for any mem- 
ber of such covereage group with respect to 
services performed after the effective date, 
specified in such agreement, for such cover- 
age group, if such State has paid or agrees, 
prior to January 1, 1959, to pay, prior to such 
date, the amounts which under section 218 
(e) would have been payable with respect to 
remuneration of all members of such cover- 
age group had the amendment made by sec- 
tion 1 been in effect on and after January 
1, 1951. Failure by a State to make such 
payments prior to January 1, 1959, shall be 
treated the same as failure to make payments 
when due under section 218 (e). 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to amend title II of the Social 
Security Act so as to provide that the 
exception from ‘wages’ made by section 
209 (i) of such act shall not be applicable 
to payments to employees of a State or a 
political subdivision thereof for periods 
of absence from work on account of sick- 
ness.’ 


CONVERSION OR EXCHANGE OF 
TERM INSURANCE UNDER NA- 
TIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE 
ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 11382) to authorize conver- 
sion or exchange, under certain condi- 
tions, of term insurance issued under 
section 621 of the National Service Life 
Insurance Act, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, with amendments, on 
page 3, after line 15, to insert a new sec- 
tion, as follows: 


Sec. 3 (a). Notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 619 of the National Service Life 
Insurance Act of 1940, as amended, insur- 
ance may be granted under section 602 (c) 
(2) of the National Service Life Insurance 
Act of 1940, as amended, to any individual 
who has had active service (as defined in such 
act) between October 8, 1940, and April 24, 
1951, both dates inclusive, upon application 
made in writing within 1 year after the 
effective date of this act, and subject to the 
limitations provided in such section, and to 
the other provisions of the National Service 
Life Insurance Act of 1940, as amended. 

(b) Notwithstanding any time limitation 
for filing application for insurance contained 
in section 620 or section 621 of the National 
Service Life Insurance Act of 1940, as 
amended, any person heretofore eligible to 
apply for insurance under such sections shall, 
upon application made in writing within 1 
year after the effective date of this act, be 
granted insurance thereunder, subject to the 
other limitations specified in such sections, 
except that where application for insurance 
under the provisions of section 621 of the 
act is made more than 120 days after sep- 
aration from active service the applicant 
shall be required to submit evidence satis- 
factory to the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs of good health at the time of such 
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application. Insurance granted pursuant to 
this subsection under section 621 (as amend- 
ed by sections 1 and 2 of this act) shall be 
on the limited convertible term or perma- 
nent plans of insurance and the premiums 
shall be based on table X-18 and interest at 
the rate of 2% percent with an additional 
amount for administrative costs as deter- 
mined by the Administrator. The Adminis- 
trator is authorized to transfer annually an 
amount representing such administrative 
cost from the revolving fund to the general 
fund receipts in the Treasury. 

(c) All premiums paid and other income 
received on account of national service life 
insurance granted under the authority con- 
tained in subsection (a) shall be segregated 
in the national service life insurance fund 
and, together with interest earned thereon, 
shall be available for the payment of lia- 
bilities under such insurance. 

Notwithstanding the provisions of section 
606 of the National Service Life Insurance 
Act of 1940, as amended, the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs shall determine annually 
the administrative costs which in his judg- 
ment are properly allocable to such insurance 
and shall thereupon transfer the amount of 
such costs from any surplus otherwise avail- 
able for dividends on such insurance from 
the national service life insurance fund to 
the national service life insurance appro- 
priation. 


And, on page 5, at the beginning of 
line 16, to change the section number 
from in a to MF Bye 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
cerned and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed, 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to authorize the conversion or 
exchange, under certain conditions, of 
term insurance issued under section 621 
of the National Service Life Insurance 
Act and to provide a l-year period dur- 
ing which certain veterans may be 
granted national service life insurance, 
and for other purposes.” 


EXTENSION OF BOUNDARIES OF 
SISKIYOU NATIONAL FOREST, 
OREG. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 4053) to extend the boundaries 
of the Siskiyou National Forest in the 
State of Oregon, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
with an amendment, on page 2, line 2, 
after the word “thereto”, to insert a colon 
and “Provided, That the Secretaries of 
the Interior and Agriculture are author- 
ized to exchange administrative jurisdic- 
tion of lots 4 and 11, section 19, town- 
ship 34 south, range 11 west, Willamette 
meridian, which are revested Oregon & 
California Railroad grant lands, and na- 
tional forest lands in the State of Oregon 
of approximately equal aggregate value 
under the provisions of section 2 of the 
act of June 24, 1954 (68 Stat. 271), and 
said lots 4 and 11 upon completion of 
such exchange of jurisdiction, but not 
before, shall be subject to all provisions 
of this act”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the boundaries of 
the Siskiyou National Forest in the State of 
Oregon are hereby extended to include sec- 
tions 31 through 36, township 35 south, 
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range 18 west, Willamette meridian, and to 
include all lands not presently included 
within the boundaries thereof in township 
35 south, ranges 11 and 12 west and town- 
ship 34 south, range 11 west Willamette 
meridian. Subject to valid and existing 
claims, all lands of the United States within 
the area to which such boundaries are ex- 
» tended are hereby made parts of the Siskiyou 
National Forest and hereafter shall be sub- 
ject to the laws, rules, and regulations re- 
lating thereto: Provided, That the Secretar- 
ies of the Interior and Agriculture are au- 
thorized to exchange administrative juris- 
diction of lots 4 and 11, section 19, township 
34 south, range 11 west, Willamette merid- 
ian, which are revested Oregon and Califor- 
nia Railroad grant lands, and national for- 
est lands in the State of Oregon of approx- 
imately equal aggregate value under the 
provisions of section 2 of the act of June 24, 
1954 (68 Stat. 271), and said lots 4 and 11 
upon completion of such exchange of juris- 
diction, but not before, shall be subject to 
all provisions of this act. 

Sec. 2. Mining locations hereafter made 
under the mining laws of the United States 
upon the lands to which the boundaries of 
the Siskiyou National Forest are extended by 
section 1 of this act shall confer on the 
locator the right to occupy and use only so 
much of the surface of the land covered by 
the location as may be reasonably necessary 
to carry on prospecting, mining, and bene- 
ficiation of ores, including the taking of 
mineral deposits and timber required by or 
in the mining and ore reducing operations, 
and no permit shall be required or charge 
made for such use or occupancy: Provided, 
That the cutting and removal of timber, ex- 
cept where clearing is necessary in connec- 
tion with mining operations or to provide 
space for buildings or structures used in con- 
nection with mining operations, shall be 
conducted in accordance with the rules for 
timber cutting on adjoining national forest 
land, and no use of the surface of the 
claim or the resources therefrom not reason- 
onably required for carrying on mining and 
prospecting shall be allowed except under 
the national forest rules and regulations, 
nor shall the locator prevent or obstruct 
other occupancy of the surface or use of sur- 
face resources under authority of national 
forest regulations, or permits issued there- 
under, if such occupancy or use is not in 
conflict with mineral development. 

Sec. 3. All patents issued under the United 
States mining laws affecting lands to which 
the boundaries of the Siskiyou National 
Forest are extended by section 1 of this act 
shall convey title to the mineral deposits 
within the claim, together with the right to 
cut and remove so much of the mature tim- 
ber therefrom as may be needed in the ex- 
traction, removal, and beneficiation of the 
mineral deposits, if the timber is cut and 
Temoved in accordance with the rules and 
regulations for timber cutting on adjoining 
national forest land, but each patent shall 
reserve to the United States all title in or to 
the surface of the lands and products there- 
‘of, and no use of the surface of the claim 
or the resources therefrom not reasonably 
required for carrying on mining or prospect- 
ing shall be allowed except under the na- 
tional forest rules and regulations. 

Sec.4. Valid mining claims within the 
area to which the boundaries of the Siski- 
you National Forest are extended by sec- 
tion 1 of this act existing on the date of this 
act and hereafter maintained may be per- 
fected under the laws under which they 
were initiated. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have 
printed in the Recorp, in connection 
with the appropriate measures, certain 
memorandums which I have prepared in 
connection with several calendar meas- 
ures. The memorandums deal with the 
Morse formula in relation to those meas- 
ures. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AL- 
Lott in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

(The memorandums, subsequently 
submitted by Mr. Morse, appear in the 
Recorp following the bills to which they 
relate.) 


COVERAGE UNDER THE CIVIL SERV- 
ICE RETIREMENT ACT TO CER- 
TAIN TEMPORARY RURAL CAR- 
RIERS 


The bill (S. 3564) to accord coverage 
under the Civil Service Retirement Act 
to certain temporary rural carriers was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act, as in 
effect prior to, on, or after the date of 
enactment of this act, if retirement deduc- 
tions were made from the basic salary of 
a temporary rural carrier in the field sery- 
ice of the Post Office Department at any 
time within the period from October 23, 
1943, to March 5, 1946, both dates inclusive, 
such person shall be held and considered to 
have received an indefinite war service ap- 
pointment as of the first date on which any 
such deduction was made. 


RATE OF COMPENSATION OF MEM- 
BERS OF THE BOARD OF PAROLE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 4096) to amend section 4201 of 
title 18, United States Code, with respect 
to the annual rate of compensation of 
members of the Parole Board, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, with 
amendments, in line 3, after the word 
“title”, to strike out “17” and insert 
“18”; and in line 7, after the word “be”, 
to strike out “$19,000” and insert 
“$17,500”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 4201 of 
title 18, United States Code, is amended by 
deleting the second sentence thereof and 
substituting in lieu thereof the following 
sentence: The annual rate of basic compen- 
pong rs of each member of the Board shall be 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


JOHN H. PARKER 


The bill (H. R. 2747) for the relief of 
John H. Parker was considerd, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


STUDY OF CRITICAL AND STRATE- 
GIC RAW MATERIALS 


The resolution (S. Res. 225) amending 
S. Res. 78, 85th Congress, authorizing a 
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study of critical and strategic raw ma- 
terials and resources of the Eastern 
Hemisphere was considered and agreed 
to, as follows: 

Resolved, That Senate Resolution 78, 85th 
Congress, agreed to May 20, 1957 (author- 
izing and directing a study of critical and 
strategic raw materials and resources of the 
Eastern Hemisphere), is amended by striking 
out “January 31, 1958” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “January 31, 1959.” 


AMENDMENT OF ORGANIC ACT OF 
GUAM 

The bill (H. R. 12569) to amend sec- 

tion 31 of the Organic Act of Guam, 

and for other purposes, was considered, 


ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF POST OFFICE 
ON HAWAIIAN HOME LANDS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 8478) to amend section 207 
of the Hawaiian Homes Commission 
Act, 1920, to permit the establishment 
of a post office on Hawaiian homelands, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mitee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
with amendments, in line 6, after the 
word “schools”, to strike out “and”, and, 
at the beginning of line 7, to strike out 
“offices;”.” and insert “offices, and other 
improvements for public purposes;’’.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
are gai and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An act amending the Hawaiian Homes 
Commission Act to permit the establish- 
ment of a post office on Hawaiian home- 
lands, and for other purposes.” 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 73 (1) OF 
THE HAWAIIAN ORGANIC ACT, AS 
AMENDED 


The bill (H. R. 9502) to amend sec- 
tion 73 (1) of the Hawaiian Organic Act, 
as amended, was considered, ordered to 


a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 627) 
for the relief of certain aliens was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


JOINT RESOLUTION PLACED AT 
FOOT OF CALENDAR 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 635) 
for the relief of certain aliens was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. BARRETT. I ask unanimous 
consent that the joint resolution be 
placed at the foot of the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Frear in the chair). Without objection, 
the joint resolution will be placed at the 
foot of the calendar. 
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ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 
STATES OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 660) 
to facilitate the admission into the 
United States of certain aliens was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


WOLFGANG STRESEMANN 


The bill (H. R. 12903) for the relief of 
Wolfgang Stresemann was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


KUNIGUNDE BELDIE 


The bill (H. R. 12944) for the relief 
of Kunigunde Beldie was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 11668) to amend sec- 
tion 39 of the Trading With the Enemy 
Act of October 6, 1917, as amended, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I ask that the bill 
go over, as not being proper calendar 


business. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


bill will be passed over. 


PAYMENT OF TRAVEL AND TRANS- 
PORTATION COSTS OF CERTAIN 
PERSONS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 11133) to amend section 7 of 
the Administrative Expenses Act of 1946, 
to provide for the payment of travel and 
transportation cost of persons selected 
for appointment to certain positions in 
the continental United States and Alas- 
ka, and for other purposes, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Government Operations, with amend- 
ments, on page 1, line 9, after the word 
“persons”, to strike out “selected for ap- 
pointment to” and insert “appointed to 
positions in the natural and mathemati- 
cal sciences, engineering, and architec- 
tural fields, and to related technical’; on 
page 2, line 5, after the word “shortage”, 
to insert “in those skills which are criti- 
cal to the national security effort”; on 
page 3, after line 2, to strike out: 

“(c) Appropriations for the departments 
shall be available in accordance with regu- 
lations prescribed by the President for ex- 
penses of travel while away from their homes 
or regular places of business of persons who 
are found qualified to perform in positions 
for which there is determined by the Civil 
Service Commission to be a manpower short- 
age and who are invited by an agency or de- 
partment to visit it for purposes connected 
with employment. Such travel expenses may 
include per diem in lieu of subsistence and 
mileage allowance as provided for civilian 
officers and employees by the Travel Expense 
Act of 1949, as amended. 


At the beginning of line 14, to strike 
out “(d)” and insert “(c)”; in line 18, 


after the word “expire”, to strike out 
“five” and insert “two”; in line 19, after 
the word “into”, to strike out “law.” ” 
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and insert “law.”; and, after line 19, to 
insert: 

“(d) Nothing contained in this section 
shall impair or otherwise affect the authority 
of any department under existing law to pay 
travel and transportation expenses of persons 
designated in subsections (b) and (c) here- 
of.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 12126) to provide fur- 
ther protection against the introduc- 
tion and dissemination of livestock di- 
seases, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. BARRETT. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 11477) to amend chap- 
ter 223 of title 18, United States Code, 
to provide for the admission of certain 
evidence, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. CLARK. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


RETIRED PAY FOR CERTAIN PER- 
SONS WHO PERFORMED DUTY 
DURING KOREAN CONFLICT 


The bill (H. R. 781) to amend title 
10, United States Code, to make required 
pay for nonregular service available to 
certain persons who performed active 
duty during the Korean conflict was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


CONSTRUCTION OF BRIDGE ACROSS 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER AT FULTON, 
ILL 


The bill (H. R. 4142) to amend the 
act creating the city of Clinton Bridge 
Commission and authorizing said com- 
mission and its successors to acquire by 
purchase or condemnation and to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
or bridges across the Mississippi River 
at or near Clinton, Iowa, and at or near 
Fulton, Ill, in order to make certain 
changes in the authority of such com- 
mission, and for other purposes, was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the corresponding Senate bill, 
which is Calendar No. 2010, Senate bill 
1081, to amend the act creating the city 
of Clinton Bridge Commission and au- 
thorizing said commission and its suc- 
cessors to acquire by purchase or con- 
demnation and to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge or bridges across 
the Mississippi River at or near Clinton, 
Iowa, and at or near Fulton, Ill., in order 
to make certain changes in the authority 
of such commission, and for other pur- 
poses, will be indefinitely postponed. 
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BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 4232) to amend title V of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. CLARK. I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be placed at the foot of the 
calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the bill will be placed at the 
foot of the calendar. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF HALL OF FAME 
FOR AGRICULTURE 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 295) favoring the establishment of 
a Hall of Fame for Agriculture was con- 
sidered and agreed to, 

The preamble was agreed to. 

Mr. CARLSON subsequently said: Mr. 
President, earlier today the Senate 
passed House Concurrent Resolution 295, 
Calendar No. 2240. I ask unanimous 
consent that a statement I have prepared 
on the resolution be printed in the REC- 
orp following the action on the con- 
current resolution. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR CARLSON 


House Concurrent Resolution 295 states 
that it is the sense of Congress that there be 
established and maintained, as a memorial to 
the important role played by agriculture in 
the development of our Nation, a Hall of 
Fame for Agriculture. 

This resolution provides that Congress does 
hereby commend, encourage, and sanction 
the efforts of any organization which under- 
takes to establish such a hall of fame. 

On March 10 of this year, I introduced 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 70, which is 
similar to the House resolution, which is now 
being considered by the Senate. 

I urge the approval of this resolution, as 
I believe it is timely that there be collected 
and preserved for posterity relics and other 
data relating to agriculture and the great 
contribution it has made to our growth and 
development as a Nation. 

It seems to me it is most fitting that these 
mementos of every type should be placed 
permanently in a building known as the 
Hall of Fame for Agriculture. 

Great progress has already been made in 

making plans for the fruition of this proj- 
ect. This project is a dream child of How- 
ard A. Cowden of the Consumers Coopera- 
tive Association of Kansas City and on 
April 1 of this year a planning conference 
for an Agriculture Hall of Fame was held 
in Kansas City, Mo. At that time Mr. Cow- 
den stated “I hope that we today can real- 
ize the great opportunity in the project that 
brings us together. I hope that we can 
start planning in such a way that this coun- 
try will some day have an appropriate shrine 
or memorial honoring those who have given 
America an agricultural industry that is the 
envy of the rest of the world.” 
Present at that meeting were the follow- 
ing: 
W. I. Boone, Manhattan, Kans., American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

Ray Teagarden, LaCygne, Kans., the Na- 
tional Grange. 

Kit Haynes, Washington, D. C., National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives. 

A. L. Hellebust, Topeka, Kans., Kansas 
Farmers Union. 

Prof. C. A. Iverson, Iowa State College. 

Dr. Oliver S. Willham, Oklahoma State 
University. 

Dr. J. H. Longwell, University of Missouri. 
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Dr. W. V. Lambert, University of Nebraska, 
College of Agriculture. 

Dr. George Montgomery, Kansas State Col- 
lege. 

The Right Reverend Monsignor L. G. Li- 
gutti, Des Moines, Iowa, National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference. 

The Reverend E. W. Mueller, Chicago, Il., 
American Country Life Association. 

Rod Turnbull, Kansas City, Mo., National 
Farm Editors Association. 

Orville Walker, Kalkaska, Mich., National 
Association of County Agents. 

James Wall, Waverly, Nebr., National Vo- 
cational Agriculture Teachers Association. 

Ernest Woods, Chillicothe, Mo., National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association. 

Robert S. McClelland, Duncan, Okla., Na- 
tional Association of Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts. 

Mrs. Paul Hiatt, Bethany, Mo., American 
Countrywomen’s Council. 

Howard A. Cowden, Consumers Cooperative 
Association. 

Glenn S. Fox, American Institute of Co- 
operation and Consumers Cooperative Asso- 
ciation. 

F. R. Olmsted, General Counsel. 

Harold Hamil and Coe Pritchett, Con- 
sumers Cooperative Association. 

At the first meeting of the board of gov- 
ernors, which was held on June 23 at the 
Hotel Muehlebach in Kansas City, it was 
voted to make the board of governors a 
truly national body, with representatives 
from every section of the country, and the 
members present voted to increase the 
board of directors to not to exceed 125 
members. Among the board of directors at 
the present time are the heads of major 
national farm organizations, leading edu- 
cators, Government officials, farm editors, 
representatives of religious organizations 
and leaders in the industrial field. 

Plans are being made for the financing 
of this project and the establishment of the 
Hall of Fame for Agriculture should be 4 
reality within a few years. 

I cannot urge too strongly the unanimous 
support of the Senate for this resolution, 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2142) to amend section 8 
(e) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
to provide for the extension of the re- 
strictions on imported citrus fruits, sliced 
figs, dried figs, and fig paste, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. BARRETT. Over, by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I won- 
der whether it will be in order for me to 
ask the minority calendar committee 
whether it will consider having this 
measure placed at the foot of the 
calendar. 

Mr. BARRETT. I have no objection 
to a unanimous-consent request that the 
bill go to the foot of the calendar. How- 
ever, we are objecting by the request of 
two other Senators. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Let me ask the junior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] 
whether objection has been interposed 
on his side. 

Mr. TALMADGE, There is objection 
to Calendar No. 2241, Senate bill 2142. 
Mr. President, I ask that the bill go over. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, under 
the circumstances, I think it will be fruit- 
less for me to ask, on behalf of the senior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] and 
myself, that the bill go to the foot of the 
calendar. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair agrees with the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

Objection has been heard, and the bill 
will go over. 


INSURANCE OF LOANS UNDER 
BANKHEAD-JONES FARM TENANT 
ACT 


The bill (S. 3333) to facilitate the in- 
surance of loans under title I of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as 
amended, was. considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, title I of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as 
amended (7 U. S. C. 1000 and the following), 


-is further amended as follows: 


(a) The following new section 18 is added: 

“Sec. 18. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture 
is authorized: 

“(1) To make loans complying with the 
requirements of title I of this act for the 
purpose of insuring and selling such loans 
to lenders other than the United States. 
Any security instrument taken in connection 
with such loan shall create a lien running to 
the United States, notwithstanding the fact 
that the note may be held by such lender or 
his assignee; 

“(2) To insure and make commitments to 
insure such loans, which, when endorsed for 
insurance, shall be covered by the insurance 
provisions of this title; 

“(3) To sell such loans at an annual 
charge, at a rate to be determined by the 
Secretary, of not less than 1 percent of the 
unpaid principal obligation from time to 
time outstanding on the loan, such charge 
to be retained by the Secretary out of inter- 
est payments made by the borrower: Pro- 
vided, That the total of the rate of such 
charge plus the rate of return to the holder 
of the note shall not exceed the interest rate 
specified in the note. Out of the charge so 
collected an amount not in excess of one- 
half of 1 percent of such unpaid principal 
obligations shall be deposited in and become 
a part of the fund. The remainder of such 
charges collected shall be deposited in the 
Treasury to the credit of the Secretary and 
may be transferred annually to the adminis- 
trative expense account of the Farmers Home 
Administration and become merged there- 
with. Each such loan shall be sold at the 
full amount of the unpaid balance thereof 
at the time of sale, but no loan shall be sold 
if such balance exceeds 90 percent of the 
amount certified by the county committee 
to be the value of the farm, less any prior 
lien indebtedness at the time the loan was 
made or upon a determination of such fact 
by the Secretary at the time of sale; 

“(4) To make loans out of moneys in the 
fund for the purpose of insuring and selling 
the same under this section: Provided, how- 
ever, That no loan made under this item (4) 
shall be in excess of 90 percent of the 
amount certified by the county committee 
to be the value of the farm less any prior lien 
indebtedness: And provided further, That 
no loan shall be made under this item (4) 
unless the Secretary has reasonable assur- 
ance that it can be sold without undue de- 
lay. The Secretary may, at his discretion, 
utilize the provisions of subsections 13 (b) 
and 13 (c) of this title to borrow from the 
Secretary of the Treasury an additional sum 
not in excess of $5,000,000 for deposit in the 
fund for this purpose and said subsections 
are hereby extended to cover such borrow- 
ings for the purpose of loans under 
this item (4) and under item (4) of subsec- 
tion 11 (a) of the act of August 28, 1937, as 
amended (relating to the conservation of 
water resources). The amount of the prin- 
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cipal obligations on loans made under this 
item (4) and not disposed of under this 
section, plus the amount of the principal 
obligations on loans made out of moneys in 
the fund under said item (4) of subsection 
11 (a) of the act of August 28, 1937, as 
amended, and not disposed of under such 
section 11, shall not exceed the aggregate 
sum of $5 million at any one time. 

“(b) The interest rate shall be as provided 
in section 3 (b) (2) of this title and the 
borrower shall not be required to pay any 
additional charges for insurance of the loan, 
but the Secretary may require the payment 
of such appraisal and delinquency charges 
as he deems proper, 

“(c) The amount of the principal obliga- 
tions on loans made under item (a) (4) of 
this section shall be included in computing 
the aggregate amount of the principal obli- 
gations which may be insured in any one 
fiscal year, as provided in section 12 (b) of 
this title, at the time such loans are made. 
The amount of the principal obligations on 
any other loans made by the Secretary and 
insured under this section shall not be in- 
cluded in computing said aggregate amount. 

“(d) Loans made from funds advanced by 
lenders other than the United States may be 
insured by the Secretary upon terms and 
conditions consistent with the provisions of 
this section. Loans made or insured under 
this section shall be subject to all the 
provisions of this title except as otherwise 
provided in this section. 

“(e) Any loan heretofore or hereafter made 
or insured under this title may be converted 
to an insured loan under this section at the 
discretion of the Secretary, and any expenses 
in connection with such conversion may be 
paid out of funds available for administrative 
expenses. 

“(f) The Secretary is further authorized 
to sell any loan heretofore or hereafter made 
or insured under this title without insurance 
thereof upon the written consent of the 
borrower, or without such consent when the 
borrower has failed to comply with his agree- 
ment to refinance the indebtedness at the 
request of the Secretary. Such loan shall be 
sold at the full amount of the unpaid bal- 
ance thereof, and upon such sale the Secre- 
tary is authorized to assign the security in- 
strument and evidence of debt in such man- 
ner that the United States shall have no 
further right or obligation with respect to the 
loan.” 

(b) The third sentence of section 13 (b) is 
amended to read: 

“Such notes shall have such maturities as 
the Secretary may determine with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
shall bear interest at a rate fixed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, taking into consid- 
eration the current average market yields of 
outstanding marketable obligations of the 
United States having maturities comparable 
to the loans made or insured by the Secre- 

(c) Section 15 (a) is amended to add the 
following sentence: 

“Section 5200 of the Revised Statutes (12 
U. S. C. 84) is hereby amended to add a new 
paragraph bearing the next number after 
that of the last paragraph of the present 
section 5200 of the Revised Statutes and 
reading as follows: ‘Obligations insured by 
the Secretary of Agriculture pursuant to the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as 
amended, or the act of August 28, 1937, as 
amended (relating to the conservation of 
water resources), shall be subject under this 
section to a limitation of 15 percent of such 
capital and surplus in addition to such 10 
percent. of such capital and surplus.’” 

Sec. 2. The act entitled “An act to promote 
conservation in the arid and semiarid areas 
of the United States by aiding in the devel- 
opment of facilities for water storage and 
utilization, and for other purposes”, approved 
August 28, 1937, as amended (16 U. S. C. 
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590r—590x-3), is further amended by insert- 
ing at the end of said act the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 11. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture 
is authorized: 

“(1) To make loans complying with the 
requirements of this act for the purpose of 
insuring and selling such loans to lenders 
other than the United States. Any security 
instrument taken in connection with such 
loan shall create a lien running to the United 
States, notwithstanding the fact that the 
note may be held by such lender or his 
assignee; 

“(2) To insure and make commitments to 
insure such loans, which, when endorsed for 
insurance, shall be covered by the insurance 
provisions of this act; 

“(3) To sel such loans at an annual 
charge, at a rate to be determined by the 
Secretary, of not less than 1 percent of the 
unpaid principal obligation from time to 
time outstanding on the loan, such charge 
to be retained by the Secretary out of in- 
terest payments made by the borrower: Pro- 
vided, That the total of the rate of such 
charge plus the rate of return to the holder 
of the note shall not exceed the interest rate 
specified in the note. Out of the charges so 
collected an amount not in excess of one-half 
of 1 percent of such unpaid principal obli- 
gations shall be deposited in and become a 
part of the fund. The remainder of such 
charges collected shall be deposited in the 
Treasury to the credit of the Secretary and 
may be transferred annually to the adminis- 
trative expense account of the Farmers’ 
Home Administration and become merged 
therewith. Each such loan shall be sold at 
the full amount of the unpaid balance 
thereof at the time of sale, but no loan, 
except loans to associations (including cor- 
porations not operated for profit and public 
or quasi-public agencies), shall be sold if 
such balance exceeds 90 percent of the value 
of the security less any prior lien indebted- 
ness at the time the loan was made or upon 
a determination of such fact by the Secre- 
tary at the time of sale; 

“(4) To make loans out of moneys in the 
fund, including funds borrowed from the 
Secretary of the Treasury under item (4) of 
subsection 18 (a) of the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act, as amended, within the 
aggregate limits therein provided, for the 
purpose of insuring and selling such loans 
under this section: Provided, however, That 
no loan made under this item (4) shall be 
in excess of 90 percent of the value of the 
security less any prior lien indebtedness, but 
such limitation shall not apply to loans to 
associations, including corporations not op- 
erated for profit and public or quasi-public 
agencies: And provided further, That no loan 
shall be made under this item (4) unless 
the Secretary has reasonable assurance that 
it can be sold without undue delay. 

“(b) The borrower shall not be required 
to pay any additional charges for insurance 
of the loan, but the Secretary may require 
the payment of such appraisal and delin- 
quency charges as he deems proper. The pro- 
ceeds of such appraisal or delinquency 
charges shall be deposited in the Treasury 
for use for administrative expense as pro- 
vided in item (a) (3) of this section. 

“(c) The amount of the principal obliga- 
tions on loans made under item (a) (4) of 
this section shall be included in computing 
the aggregate amount of the principal obli- 
gations which may be insured in any one 
fiscal year, as provided in section 10 (e) of 
this act, at the time such loans are made. 
The amount of the principal obligations on 
any other loans made by the Secretary and 
insured under this section shall not be in- 
cluded in computing said aggregate amount, 

“(d) Loans made from funds advanced by 
lenders other than the United States may 
be insured by the Secretary upon terms and 
conditions consistent with the provisions of 
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this section, but no such loan, except loans 
to associations (including corporations not 
operated for profit and public or quasi-public 
agencies), shall be in excess of 90 percent of 
the value of the security less any prior lien 
indebtedness. Loans made or insured under 
this section shall be subject to all the pro- 
visions of this act except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this section. 

“(e) Any loan heretofore or hereafter 
made or insured under this act may be con- 
verted to an insured loan under this section 
at the discretion of the Secretary, and any 
expenses in connection with such conversion 
may be paid out of funds available for ad- 
ministrative expenses. 

“(f) The Secretary is further authorized 
to sell any loan heretofore or hereafter made 
or insured under this act without insurance 
thereof upon the written consent of the bor- 
rower, or without such consent when the 
borrower has failed to comply with his agree- 
ment to refinance the indebtedness at the 
request of the Secretary. Such loan shall be 
sold at the full amount of the unpaid balance 
thereof, and upon such sale the Secretary is 
authorized to assign the security instrument 
and evidence of debt in such manner that 
the United States shall have no further right 
or obligation with respect to the loan.” 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LAND TO 
THE CITY OF CLIFTON, N. J. 


The bill (H. R. 11800) to authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to convey a cer- 
tain parcel of land to the city of Clifton, 
N. J., was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Under permission granted, a memo- 
randum submitted by Mr. Morse was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

MEMORANDUM BY SENATOR MORSE 


H. R. 11800 authorizes a conveyance of 
certain Federal land to the city of Clifton, 
N. J., upon payment by the city of 75 percent 
of the fair appraised market value plus $30,- 
000, the latter amount to be available to the 
Secretary of Agriculture for making altera- 
tions and improvements at the United States 
Animal Quarantine Station. 

The bill also provides that if the land 
should cease to be used for other than pub- 
lic purposes, it should revert to the United 
States. Under these circumstances the bill 
does not violate the Morse formula. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LANDS 
TO THE TOWN OF DAYTON, WYO. 


The bill (H. R. 6542) to authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to convey cer- 
tain lands in the State of Wyoming to 
the town of Dayton, Wyo., was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

Under permission granted, a memo- 
randum submitted by Mr. Morse was or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as fol- 
lows: 

MEMORANDUM BY SENATOR MORSE 

This bill would authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to quitclaim to the city of Day- 
ton, Wyo., without consideration, the inter- 
est of the United States in a tract of ap- 
proximately 14 acre of land. 

Senate Report No. 2194 indicates that in 
1941 the town of Dayton vacated this strip 
of land so that it might be donated to the 
United States for use as a ranger district 
headquarters site. The United States did 
not use the site for the purpose for which 
it was donated. 

In view of the fact that the objective for 
which the land was originally donated by 
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the city of Dayton was never carried out, it 
should be returned to the city by a recon- 
veyance without consideration. 

The case of the Roseburg Veterans’ Admin- 
istration surplus land, which was the sub- 
ject of a bill that passed the Senate in 1956, 
is a precedent in point. 


UNIFORM PROVISIONS FOR TRANS- 
FER OF ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 4151) to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, so as to estab- 
lish uniform provisions for transfer of 
acreage allotments, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, with an amendment, 
on page 4, line 13, after “344 (h)”, to 
strike out “353 (b)” and insert “353 (f)”, 
so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by adding, after section 377, the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 378. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this act, the allotment deter- 
mined for any commodity for any land from 
which the owner is displaced because of 
acquisition of the land for any purpose by 
any Federal, State, or other agency having 
the right of eminent domain shall be placed 
in an allotment pool and shall be available 
only for use in providing allotments for other 
farms owned by the owner so displaced. 
Upon application to the county committee, 
within 3 years after the date of such dis- 
placement, or 3 years after the enactment 
of this section, whichever period is longer, 
any owner so displaced shall be entitled to 
have established for other farms owned by 
him allotments which are comparable with 
allotments determined for other farms in the 
same area which are similar except for the 
past acreage of the commodity, taking into 
consideration the land, labor, and equipment 
available for the production of the commod- 
ity, crop-rotation practices, and the soil and 
other physical factors affecting the produc- 
tion of the commodity: Provided, That the 
acreage used to establish or increase the 
allotments for such farms shall be trans- 
ferred from the pool and shall not exceed 
the allotment most recently established for 
the farm acquired from the applicant and 
placed in the pool. During the period of 
eligibility for the making of allotments under 
this section for a displaced owner, acreage 
allotments for the farm from which the 
owner was so displaced shall be established 
in accordance with the procedure applicable 
to other farms, and such allotments shall be 
considered to have been fully planted. After 
such allotment is made under this section, 
the proportionate part, or all, as the case 
may be, of the past acreage used in estab- 
lishing the allotment most recently placed 
in the pool for the farm from which the 
owner was so displaced shall be transferred 
to and considered for the purposes of future 
State, county, and farm acreage allotments 
to have been planted on the farm to which 
allotment is made under this section. Ex- 
cept where paragraph (c) requires the trans- 
fer of allotment to another portion of the 
same farm, for the purpose of this section, 
(1) that part of any farm from which the 
owner is so displaced and that part from 
which he is not so displaced shall be con- 
sidered as separate farms, and (2) an owner 
who voluntarily relinquishes possession of 
the land subsequent to its acquisition by 
an agency having the right of eminent do- 
main shall be considered as having been 
displaced because of such acquisition. 

“(b) The provisions of this section shall 
not be applicable if (1) there is any mar- 
keting quota penalty due with respect to the 
marketing of the commodity from the farm 
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acquired by the Federal, State, or other 
agency or by the owner of the farm; (2) any 
of the commodity produced on such farm 
has not been accounted for as required by 
the Secretary; or (3) the allotment next 
established for the farm acquired by the 
Federal, State, or other agency would have 
been reduced because of false or improper 
identification of the commodity produced 
on or marketed from such farm or due to a 
false acreage report. 

“(c) This section shall not be applicable, 
in the case of cotton, tobacco, and peanuts, 
to any farm from which the owner was dis- 
placed prior to 1950, in the case of wheat 
and corn, to any farm from which the owner 
was displaced prior to 1954, and in the case 
of rice, to any farm from which the owner 
was displaced prior to 1955, In any case 
where the cropland acquired for nonfarm- 
ing purposes from an owner by an agency 
having the right of eminent domain repre- 
sents less than 15 percent of the total crop- 
land on the farm, the allotment attributable 
to that portion of the farm so acquired shall 
be transferred to that portion of the farm 
not so acquired.” 

Sec. 2. Sections 313 (h), 334 (d), 334 (h), 
353 (f), and 358 (h) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, are 
repealed, but any transfer or reassignment 
of allotment heretofore made under the pro- 
visions of these sections shall remain in ef- 
fect, and any displaced farm owner for whom 
an allotment has been established under 
such repealed sections shall not be elligble 
for additional allotment under section 378 
of such act because of such displacement, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


VICKSBURG NATIONAL HISTORICAL 
PARK 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 7466) to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a facility of the Vicksburg 
National Historical Park, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with an 
amendment, on page 2, line 8, after the 
name “Vicksburg National”, to strike 
out “Historical” and insert “Military.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to provide for the establishment 
of a facility of the Vicksburg National 
Military Park.” 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3648) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to construct, 
operate, and maintain the Navaho In- 
dian irrigation project and the initial 
stage of the San Juan-Chama project as 
participating projects of the Colorado 
River storage project, and for other pur- 
poses, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. CLARK. Over, as not proper 
calendar business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 654) to amend title 18, 
United States Code, to authorize the en- 
forcement of State statutes prescribing 
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criminal penalties for subversive activi- 
ties, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BARRETT. Over, by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

Mr. TALMADGE subsequently said: 
Mr. President, did the clerk call Calen- 
dar No. 2249, Senate bill 654? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; 
and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
BARRETT] asked that the bill go over, by 
request; and the bill has been passed 
over. 

The bill (H. R. 6894) to amend the 
Tariff Act of 1930 as it relates to unman- 
ufactured mica and mica films and split- 
tings was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BARRETT. Over, by request. 

Mr. TALMADGE, Over, by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard, and the bill will be passed 
over. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN REAL 
PROPERTY TO PAUL & BEEKMAN, 
INC., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 188) provid- 
ing for the conveyance of certain real 
property of the United States situated in 
Philadelphia, Pa., to Paul & Beekman, 
Inc., which had been reported from the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
with an amendment, on page 2, line 9, 
after the word “with”, to strike out “the 
provisions of paragraph 2 of such lease 
agreement” and insert ‘‘and subject to, 
the provisions of said lease agreement 
and shall be effective as of the date of 
exercise by the lessee of the option to 
purchase under paragraph 2 of said lease 
agreement”, so as to make the joint reso- 
lution read: 


Resolved, ete., That the Administrator of 
General Services is authorized and directed 
to convey to Paul & Beekman, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., the real property described in 
the lease agreement of May 31, 1947, entered 
into between the United States and Portable 
Products Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. Such con- 
veyance shall be made in accordance with 
and subject to, the provisions of said lease 
agreement and shall be effective as of the 
date of exercise by the lessee of the option 
to purchase under paragraph 2 of said lease 
agreement. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

Under permission granted, a memo- 
randum submitted by Mr. Morse was 


ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


MEMORANDUM BY SENATOR MORSE 


Senate Joint Resolution 188 provides for 
the conveyance of certain real property of 
the United States situated in Philadelphia, 
Pa., to Paul & Beekman, Inc. 

In 1947, the Government leased to the 
Portable Products Corp. of Philadelphia 
certain property for a period ending May 31, 
1957, at an annual rental of $40,000. The 
lease granted the lessee an option to pur- 
chase the leased premises at any time during 
the first 9% years of the lease for a total 
consideration of $450,000 so that 50 percent 
of the total rental payments should be 
credited against the purchase price. 
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The lease was assigned by the Portable 
products Corp. to Paul & Beekman Inc. and 
was consented to by the War Assets Admin- 
istration, 

In 1957 the Attorney General expressed 
the view that neither the Surplus Property 
and Administrations Services Act of 1949 
contained any authority to include in leases 
options to purchase leased property. 

The resolution would permit the Admin- 
istrator of General Services to carry out an 
agreement entered into by the Government 
in good faith. 

I have no objection. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3224) to improve oppor- 
tunities for small business concerns to 
obtain a fair proportion of Government 
purchases and contracts to facilitate 
procurement of property and services by 
the Government, and for other pur- 
poses, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. TALMADGE. - Over, Mr. Presi- 
dent; the bill is not proper calendar 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1887) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to construct 
the San Luis unit of the Central Valley 
project, California, to enter into an 
agreement with the State of California 
with respect to the construction and op- 
eration of such unit, and for other pur- 
poses, was announced as next in order. 

. re TALMADGE. Over, Mr. Presi- 
ent. 

Mr. BARRETT. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LAND TO 
THE CITY OF NEOSHO, MO. 


The bill (S. 3534) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to convey ap- 
proximately 181 acres of land at Fort 
Crowder Military Reservation to the city 
of Neosho, Mo., was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That within 1 year from 
the date of enactment hereof the Secretary 
of the Army shall, upon payment of fair 
value as determined by him, convey to the 
city of Neosho, Mo., all right, title, and in- 
terest of the United States in and to that 
portion of the Fort Crowder Military Reser- 
vation consisting of approximately 181 acres 
of land in the northwest portion of the res- 
ervation* bounded on one side by United 
States Highway No. 71 to a depth of ap- 
proximately 5,817 feet along the reservation 
boundary to the right-of-way of the Kansas 
City Southern Railroad and shown on sheet 
2 of Kansas City District Engineer drawing 
numbered 18-02-02, dated October 1954, 
titled “Fort Crowder, Missouri Master Plan 
Basic Information Maps Reservation Bound- 
ary and Land Use Map” on file with the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, and more 
particularly described as follows: 

Starting point northwest corner section 4, 
township 24, north, range 32 west described 
as follows: South 89 degrees 17 minutes east 
1313.47 feet, south 89 degrees 17 minutes 
east 1313.47 feet, south 89 degrees 28 min- 
utes 15 seconds east 1320.03 feet, south 89 
degrees 28 minutes 15 seconds east 1320.03 
feet, and that part of the northwest corner, 
section 3, south 89 degrees 05 minutes 15 
seconds east 550 feet thence south 02 de- 
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44 minutes 45 seconds west 1356 feet, 
thence north 89 degrees 05 minutes 15 sec- 
onds west 550 feet, through section four 
north 89 degrees 28 minutes 15 seconds west 
1320.03 feet, north 89 degrees 28 minutes 15 
seconds west 1320.03 feet, north 89 degrees 
17 minutes west 1313.47 feet, north 89 degrees 
17 minutes west 1313.47 feet, thence north 
02 degrees 44 minutes 45 seconds east 1356 
feet, to the point of beginning, in all con- 
taining 180.9 acres more or less, all in New- 
ton County, State of Missouri. 

Sec. 2. All mineral rights, including gas 
and oll in the lands authorized to be con- 
veyed by this act shall be reserved to the 
United States. 


Under permission granted, a memo- 
randum submitted by Mr. MORSE was or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

MEMORANDUM BY SENATOR MORSE 

This bill would authorize the conveyance 
of land upon payment of fair value as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Army. This 
proposed legislation applies the Morse for- 
mula, and I wish to express my appreciation 
to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMING- 
ton] for making certain that the formula 
applies a case involving a land transfer in 
his home State. 


INCLUSION OF MASSACHUSETTS 
AMONG STATES TO DIVIDE THEIR 
RETIREMENT SYSTEMS 
The Senate proceeded to consider the 

bill (H. R. 11346) to amend title II of 
the Social Security Act to include Mas- 
sachusetts among the States which are 
permitted to divide their retirement sys- 
tems in 2 parts so as to obtain social 
security coverage, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Finance 
with an amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding that the present occu- 
pant of the Chair desired to have a brief 
explanation of the bill printed in the 
Record, Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Frear in the chair). Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk, and ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at this point in the RECORD, 
an explanation of the bill, together with 
a statement that the bill has the ap- 
proval of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ANALYSIS OF H. R. 11346 

The social security amendments of 1956 
included a provision permitting 8 States 
(Florida, Georgia, New York, North Dakota, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Washington, and 
Wisconsin) and the Territory of Hawaii to 
divide their retirement systems into two 
parts so as to obtain old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance coverage, under the 
States’ coverage agreements with the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, for only those State and local govern- 
ment employees who desire such coverage, 
provided all future entrants into the retire- 
ment system are covered under old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance, In 1957 
this provision was extended to four addi- 
tional States (California, Connecticut, 


Minnesota, and Rhode Island) and to all 
interstate instrumentalities. 

The Finance Committee’s bill would extend 
this provision to the States of Massachusetts 
and Vermont. 
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The Finance Committee added an amend- 
ment to the bill which would afford an 
additional opportunity for obtaining social- 
security coverage to individuals who were 
included in the group of persons not desir- 
ing coverage. Under this amendment, a 
State would be permitted to modify its cov- 
erage agreement with the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare at any time 
before 1960, or if later, within 1 year after 
coverage is approved for the group in ques- 
tion, to transfer these people to the group 
desiring coverage. Such a transfer would 
be made only in the case of individuals who 
filed a written request with the State before 
the date of approval by the Secretary of the 
modification proposing the transfer. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare favors enactment of the bill 
as reported by the Committee on Finance. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Committee on Fi- 
nance will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to strike out all after the enacting 
clause, and to insert: 

That the fourth sentence of section 218 
(d) (6) of the Social Security Act is amend- 
ed by inserting “Massachusetts,” before 
“Minnesota,” and by inserting “Vermont,” 
before “Washington.” 

Sec. 2. Such section 218 (d) (6) is amend- 
ed by inserting after the fifth sentence the 
following new sentence: “In the case of 
any retirement system divided pursuant to 
the fourth sentence of this paragraph, the 
position of any member of the division or 
part composed of positions of members who 
do not desire coverage may be transferred 
to the separate retirement system composed 
of positions of members who desire such 
coverage if it is so provided in a modifica- 
tion of such agreement which is mailed, or 
delivered by other means to the Secretary 
prior to 1960 or, if later, the expiration of 
1 year after the date on which such agree- 
ment, or the modification thereof making 
the agreement applicable to such separate 
retirement system, as the case may be, is 
agreed to, but only if, prior to such modi- 
fication or such later modification, as the 
case may be, the individual occupying such 
position files with the State a written re- 
quest for such transfer.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. < 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An act to amend title II of the Social 
Security Act to include Massachusetts 
and Vermont among the States which 
are permitted to divide their retirement 
systems into two parts so as to obtain 
social security coverage, under State 
agreement, for only those State and local 
employees who desire such coverage, and 
to permit individuals who have decided 
against such coverage to change their 
decision within a year after the division 
of the system”. 

Mr. AIKEN subsequently said: Mr. 
President, did Calendar No. 2257, House 
bill 11346, go over? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; Cal- 
endar No. 2257, House bill 11346, has 
been passed. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Chair for 
that information, which is very grate- 
fully received. 
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BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 13192) making appro- 
priations for mutual security for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. CLARK. Over, Mr. President. 

Mr. BARRETT. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


PROMOTION OF HIGHWAY TRAFFIC 
SAFETY 


The joint resolution (H. J.. Res, 221) 
granting the consent of Congress to the 
several States to negotiate and enter 
into compacts for the purpose of pro- 
moting highway traffic safety was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, let me ask 
the distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa[Mr. Monroney] to give us a brief 
explanation of the joint resolution. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
believe this measure, which may affect 
the safety of the American people, is one 
of the most important measures the Con- 
gress will pass this year. 

The joint resolution grants permis- 
sion to the States to enter into inter- 
state compacts for the purpose of the 
arrangement of and agreement on na- 
tionwide traffic safety programs, in- 
cluding, but not limited to, enforcement 
of uniform traffic laws, improvement in 
driver education and training, coordi- 
nation of traffic enforcement, and re- 
search and development into control of 
the ever-increasing carnage on Ameri- 
can highways. 

When it is realized that this year 
there probably will be in excess of 40,- 
000 deaths as a result of traffic acci- 
dents, with more than 1,700,000 persons 
maimed or seriously injured in such ac- 
cidents, and that the cost to the Nation 
will probably exceed $74 billion in 
property damage, it will be recognized 
that this is a field in which there is 
a need for immediate action. More 
people have died in automobile acci- 
dents than in all of our wars since 
the War of 1812. Action can wait 
no longer, because the toll increases, 
and nothing effective is being done by 
the States or the Federal Government 
to coordinate a nationwide attack on the 
ever-increasing death rate caused by 
faster cars, faster highways, and faster 
drivers. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Am I correct in my un- 
derstanding that the measure does not 
specifically require ratification of com- 
pacts after they are made between the 
States? 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is correct, 
but it is certainly contemplated that 
they would be submitted for ratification. 
The constitutional requirement is that 
no State shall, without consent of Con- 
gress, enter into any agreement or com- 
pact with another State. This resolu- 
tion in effect simply encourages them 
to enter into such compacts. It is 
not a blank check. The purpose of 
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that provision is to prevent encroach- 
ment on or interference with the su- 
premacy of the Federal Government in 
certain fields. Highway traffic safety 
is obviously a matter of national con- 
cern, but it is a function which is gen- 
erally regulated by the States. 

I do not think anyone in the Con- 
gress would question the right of any 
State to write its own traffic laws or de- 
vise its own highway signs, but the 
measure is designed to encourage uni- 
formity, wherever possible, in warning 
signs, speed limits, general traffic rules, 
and driver training. It would be more 
or less a nationwide approach to a mat- 
had now strictly within State jurisdic- 

on. 

There is a precedent for this proposal 
in the interstate oil compact, which has 
worked very well throughout the years. 
As early as 1911, under the Weeks Act, 
States were given permission to enter 
into compacts for the purpose of forest 
protection, even though no compacts in 
that field were then under negotiation. 
Another such act was passed by Con- 
gress in the field of crime control, in 
1934; in the field of flood control, in 
1936; in the field of tobacco production, 
in 1936; and in the field of park and 
recreational area planning, in 1936. 

Thus, we encourage the States, with 
the permission of the Federal Govern- 
ment, to get together, consult with civic 
leaders, scientists, traffic managers, and 
highway patrols and commissions and 
bring about a degree of order in the 
crazy-quilt pattern of 48 different types 
of highway traffic rules and regulations, 
warning signs and devices, and to co- 
ordinate an attack on the problem. The 
measure will permit States to get to- 
gether and propose compacts to bring 
about a degree of uniformity which I feel 
will greatly diminish the ever increasing 
hazards on our highways whether they 
result from death traps, driver frailties 
or inadequate licensing provisions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 221) was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 190) to 
approve the report of the Department of 
the Interior on Red Willow Dam and 
Reservoir in Nebraska, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. CLARK. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution will be passed over. 


PRESERVATION OF HISTORICAL 
AND ARCHEOLOGICAL DATA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1109) to provide for the preserva- 
tion of historical and archeological data 
which might otherwise be lost as the re- 
sult of the construction of a dam, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with 
amendments, on page 2, line 1, after the 
word “flooding,” to insert “the building 
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of access roads, the erection of work- 
men’s communities, the relocation of 
railroads and highways, and other alter- 
ations of the terrain”; in line 12, after 
the word “flooded,” to insert “and other- 
wise changed”; in line 16, after the word 
“Secretary,” to strike out “through the 
National Park Service,”; and, on page 
4, line 10, after “(5 U. S. C.”, to strike 
out “55a) .” and insert “55a) ; and 

(3) accept and utilize funds made 
available for salvage archeological pur- 
poses by any private person or corpora- 
tions holding a license issued by an 
agency of the United States for the con- 
struction of a dam or other type of water 
or power control project,” so as to make 
the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That it is the purpose 
of this act to further the policy set forth in 
the act entitled “An act to provide for the 
preservation of historic American sites, 
buildings, objects, and antiquities of na- 
tional significance, and for other purposes,” 
approved August 21, 1935 (16 U. S. ©. 461- 
467), by specifically providing for the pres- 
ervation of historical and archeological data 
(including relics and specimens) which 
might otherwise be irreparably lost or de- 
stroyed as the result of flooding, the build- 
ing of access roads, the erection of work- 
men’s communities, the relocation of rail- 
roads and highways, and other alterations 
of the terrain caused by the construction of 
a dam by any agency of the United States, 
or by any private person or corporation 
holding a license issued by any such agency. 

Sec. 2. (a) Before any agency of the 
United States shall undertake the construc- 
tion of a dam, or issue a license to any 
private individual or corporation for the 
construction of a dam, it shall give written 
notice to the Secretary of the Interior set- 
ting forth the site of the proposed dam and 
the approximate area to be flooded and 
otherwise changed if such construction is 
undertaken. 

(b) Upon receipt of any notice, as pro- 
vided in subsection (a), the Secretary of the 
Interior (hereinafter referred to as the ‘‘Sec- 
retary”) shall cause a survey to be made of 
the area proposed to be flooded to ascertain 
whether such area contains historical and 
archeological data (including relics and 
specimens) which should be preserved in 
the public interest. Any such survey shall 
be conducted as expeditiously as possible. If, 
as a result of any such survey, the Secre- 
tary shall determine (1) that such data ex- 
ists in such area, (2) that such data has 
exceptional historical or archeological sig- 
nificance and should be collected and pre- 
served in the public interest, and (3) that 
it is feasible to collect and preserve such 
data, he shall cause the necessary work to 
be performed in such area to collect and 
preserve such data. All such work shall be 
performed as expeditiously as possible. 

(c) The Secretary shall keep the instigat- 
ing agency notified at all times of the prog- 
ress of any survey made under this act, or 
of any work undertaken as a result of such 
survey, in order that there will be as little 
disruption or delay as possible in the carry- 
ing out of the functions of such agency. 

(d) A survey similar to that provided for 
by section (b) of this section and the work 
required to be performed as a result thereof 
shall so far as practicable also be under- 
taken in connection with any dam the con- 
struction of which has been heretofore au- 
thorized by any agency of the United States, 
or by any private person or corporation 
holding a license issued by any such agency. 

(e) The Secretary shall consult with any 
interested Federal and State agencies, edu- 
cational and scientific organizations, and 
private institutions and qualified individ- 
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uals, with a view to determining the own- 
ership of and the most appropriate reposi- 
tory for any relics and specimens recovered 
as a result of any work performed as pro- 
vided for in this section. 

Sec. 3. In the administration of this act, 
the Secretary may— 

(1) enter into contracts or make coopera- 
tive agreements with any Federal or State 
agency, any educational or scientific organi- 
zation, or any institution, corporation, asso- 
ciation, or qualified individual; and 

(2) procure the temporary or intermittent 
services of experts or consultants or organi- 
zations thereof as provided in section 15 of 
the act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a); 
and 

(3) accept and utilize funds made avail- 
able for salvage archeological purposes by 
any private person or corporations holding 
a license issue by an agency of the United 
States for the construction of a dam or 
other type of water or power control project. 

Sec. 4. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


EXCHANGES OF LAND, GEORGE 
WASHINGTON MEMORIAL PARK- 
WAY IN MONTGOMERY COUNTY, 
MD. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3572) to authorize land ex- 
changes for purposes of the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway in 
Montgomery County, Md., and for other 
purposes, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, with an amendment, on page 2, 
line 11, after the word “States”, to strike 
out “compromising” and insert “com- 
prising”, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted etc., That, for the purposes 
of relocating electric trolley lines, electrical 
transmission lines, and related facilities of 
the D. C. Transit System, Inc., and the 
Potomac Electric Power Company, Inc., in 
order to eliminate the necessity for cross- 
ings between the George Washington Me- 
morial Parkway and the facilities of the 
aforesaid corporations in Montgomery Coun- 
ty, Md., and to preserve more effectively the 
historic properties of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal, the Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized to consummate desirable ex- 
changes as hereinafter prescribed. 

In furtherance of these purposes, the Sec- 
retary is authorized on behalf of the United 
States to accept, from the aforesaid corpora- 
tions or their successors or assigns, title to 
non-Federal land and interests in land ad- 
jacent to and situated in the vicinity of the 
George Washington Memorial Parkway in 
Montgomery County, Md., and in exchange 
therefor to convey to the aforesaid grantors 
or their successors or assigns land or in- 
terests in land of the United States com- 
prising a part of or located in the vicinity 
of the George Washington Memorial Park- 
way in Montgomery County, Md.: Provided, 
That Federal lands or interests outside the 
administrative control of said Secretary may 
be conveyed only with the approval of the 
administering agency. The aforesaid ex- 
changes are authorized to be made without 
additional compensation by either party to 
the exchange when the properties to be ex- 
changed are of approximately equal value. 
When, however, the properties are not of 
approximately equal value, as may be de- 
termined by the Secretary, an additional 
payment of funds shall be required by the 
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Secretary or by the grantors of non-Federal 
properties, as the case may be, in order to 
make an equal exchange. The Secretary is 
authorized to use any funds available for 
the George Washington Memorial Parkway 
project for such purposes. The Secretary 
may consummate land exchanges herein au- 
thorized upon such terms, conditions, and 
procedures as he may find to be necessary 
or desirable ın carrying out the purposes of 
this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


RELOCATION OF PORTIONS OF 
THE NATCHEZ TRACE PARKWAY, 
MISS. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3986) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to enter into an agreement 
for relocating portions of the Natchez 
Trace Parkway, Miss., and for other 
purposes, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, with an amendment, on page 2, 
after line 10, to insert a new section, as 
follows: 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to accept and to use until expended 
without additional authority any funds pro- 
vided by the district for the purpose of this 
act pursuant to agreement with the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and any such funds shall 
be placed in a separate account in the Treas- 
ury which shall be available for such purpose. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized to enter into an 
agreement with the Pearl River Valley Water 
Supply District which shall provide for the 
district, upon terms and conditions which 
the Secretary determines are in the public 
interest, to relocate those portions of sec- 
tions 3-O and 3-N of the Natchez Trace 
Parkway in Madison County, Miss., required 
in connection with the Pearl River Reservoir. 

Src..2. To cooperate in the relocation, the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
transfer to the Pearl River Valley Water Sup- 
ply District the aforesaid portions of the 
existing Natchez Trace Parkway lands and 
roadway in exchange for the contemporane- 
ous transfer to the United States of relocated 
parkway lands and roadway situated and 
constructed in accordance with the terms and 
conditions of the agreement authorized by 
the first section of this act: Provided, That 
such exchange shall be made on the basis 
of approximately equal values. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to accept and to use until expended 
without additional authority any funds pro- 
vided by the district for the purpose of this 
act pursuant to agreement with the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and any such funds shall 
be placed in a separate account in the Treas- 
ury which shall be available for such pur- 
pose. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a statement I 
have prepared in regard to Senate bill 
3986, the measure now under considera- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR STENNIS 

The pending bill, which I sponsored, along 
with Senator Eastianp, authorizes the relo- 
cation of a portion of the Natchez Trace in 
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Mississippi, and is of vital importance to 
central Mississippi. 

This bill is necessary because of plans being 
made by the Pearl River Valley Water Supply 
District, which includes a number of coun- 
ties in central Mississippi, to construct a re- 
servoir approximately 20 miles long by 3 miles 
wide. This reservoir will cover approximately 
37,000 acres. 

This reservoir is vital to my State because 
of the need for an additional reliable water 
supply for central Mississippi. In addition 
to a source of water, this reservoir will pro- 
vide sites for heavy industries and will con- 
stitute a major asset to agriculture through 
increased irrigation facilities. 

Before this reservoir can be constructed, 
it will be necessary to relocate a portion of 
the Natchez Trace which has already been 
completed. Although plans are not yet firm 
on the distance involved, because the full 
extent of the proposed water impoundment 
has not yet been determined, it is now esti- 
mated that a part of the trace about 8 
miles long will be relocated. This bill simply 
authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to 
enter into an agreement with the Pearl River 
Water Supply District to relocate the neces- 
sary portion of the trace and accept in lieu 
thereof other land. The lands accepted in 
exchange will include a new parkway and 
roadway constructed at the expense of the 
water supply district, and the exchange of 
lands will be made on the basis of approxi- 
mately equal values. 

I am aware of no objection whatever to 
this bill, and its passage will be of great 
assistance to my State. I sincerely hope that 
the Senate will adopt this measure, which 
has been recomnrended by the Department of 
the Interior, the agency which has this prop- 
erty under jurisdiction. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


PRESERVATION OF GLORIA DEI 
(OLD SWEDES’) CHURCH AND AC- 
QUISITION OF ABUTTING PROP- 
ERTIES 


The bill (H. R. 5104) to preserve Gloria 
Dei (Old Swedes’) Church national his- 
toric site by authorizing the acquisition 
of abutting properties, and for other 

purposes, was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


ACQUISITION OF CERTAIN LAND 
FOR THE DESHLER-MORRIS 
HOUSE, INDEPENDENCE NA- 
TIONAL HISTORICAL PARK 
The bill (H. R. 7403) to authorize the 

Secretary of the Interior to acquire cer- 

tain land for the Deshler-Morris House, 

Independence National Historical Park 

was considered, ordered to a third read- 

ing, read the third time, and passed. 


DWIGHT S. SHARER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 784) for the relief of Dwight S. 
Sharer, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That Dwight S. Sharer, postmaster at Mt. 
Morris, N1., is relieved from liability for re- 
payment to the United States of the amount 
of $6,400, representing the amount due the 
United States on account of the embezzle- 
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ment of post-office funds by Dale M. Lizer, 
a former clerk in the post office at Mt. Morris, 
til, during the period from July 1951, 
through June 1954, inclusive. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


HARRY H. NAKAMURA 


The bill (S. 1816) for the relief of 
Harry H. Nakamura was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the time for filing 
claims for compensation under the act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the Attorney Gen- 
eral to adjudicate certain claims resulting 
from evacuation of certain persons of Japa- 
nese anc under military orders,” ap- 
proved July 2, 1948 (62 Stat. 1231), is hereby 
extended until the expiration of 1 year after 
the date of enactment of this act in the case 
of Harry H. Nakamura, 


SETTLEMENT OF CERTAIN CLAIMS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 9022) to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to authorize the 
Secretaries of the military departments 
to settle certain claims in the amount of 
$15,000 or less and to partially pay cer- 
tain claims which are certified to Con- 
gress, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment, on page 2, after line 18, to 
strike out: 

(2) Section 2734, as amended by the act of 
July 28, 1956, chapter 769 (70 Stat. '703), is 
amended by amending subsections (d) and 
(e) to read as follows: 

“(d) The Secretary of the military depart- 
ment concerned may pay the claimant 
$15,000 and certify to Congress, in the 
amount that he considers just and reason- 
able, the excess of any claim for more than 
$15,000 that would otherwise be covered by 
this section as a legal claim for payment 
from appropriations made by Congress 
therefor, together with a brief statement of 
the claim, the amount claimed, the amount 
allowed, and the amount paid. 

“(c) Except as provided in subsection (d), 
no claim may be paid under this section 
unless the amount tendered is a accepted by 
the claimant in full satisfaction.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 


MUTSUKO MIYAJI 


The bill (S. 770) for the relief of Mut- 
suko Miyaji was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Mutsuko Miyaji shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available, 
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MILKA JURISICH 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3579) for the relief of Milka 
Jurisich, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment, in line 7, after the words 
“United States”, to insert a colon and 
add “Provided, That no natural parent 
of Milka Jurisich, by virtue of such rela- 
tionship, shall be accorded any right, 
status, or privilege under the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act”, so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Milka Jurisich, shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Anica Jurisich, a citizen of the United 
States: Provided, That no natural parent of 
Milka Jurisich, by virtue of such relation- 
ship, shall be accorded any right, status, or 
privilege under the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


MARIANNE (SACHIKO) FULLER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 4081) for the relief of Marianne 
(Sachiko) Fuller, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, with an amendment, in line 7, 
after the words “United States”, to in- 
sert a colon and “Provided, That no nat- 
ural parent of Marianne (Sachiko) 
Fuller, by virtue of such relationship, 
shall be accorded any right, status, or 
privilege under the Immigration and 
Nationality Act”, so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
Of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Marianne (Sachiko) Fuller, shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien child of Jean M. Fuller, a citizen of 
the United States: Provided, That no natural 
parent of Marianne (Sachiko) Fuller, by 
virtue of such relationship, shall be accorded 
any right, status, or privilege under the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


INOUYE KUNIO (SPARKMAN) 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 4020) for the relief of Inouye 
Kunio (Sparkman), which had been 
reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with amendments, in line 5, 
after the word “child”, to strike out 
“Inouye Kunio (Sparkman)” and in- 
sert “Kunio Inouye (Sparkman)”, and, 
in line 7, after the words “United 
States”, to insert a colon and “Provided, 
That no natural parent of Kunio Inouye 
(Sparkman), by virtue of such relation- 
ship, shall be accorded any right, status, 
or privilege under the Immigration and 
nasie tapa Act”, so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
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child, Kunia Inouye (Sparkman), shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien child of Lois Sparkman, a citizen of 
the United States: Provided, That no nat- 
ural parent of Kunio Inouye (Sparkman), 
by virtue of such relationship, shall be 
accorded any right, status, or privilege under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Kunio Inouye 
(Sparkman) .” 


ALBERT GUIDO 
The bill (H. R. 6357) for the relief of 
Albert Guido was considered, ordered 


to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


LESTER R. LOOMIS 


The bill (H. R. 7124) for the relief 
of Lester R. Loomis was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


BERNADINE M. A, DE LA MOTTE 


The bill (H. R. 7793) for the relief of 
Bernadine M. A. de la Motte was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


WALLACE Y. DANIELS 


The bill (H. R. 10139) for the relief 
of Wallace Y. Daniels was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED TO FOOT OF 
CALENDAR 


The bill (H. R. 10419) for the relief 
of North Counties Hydro-Electric Co. 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I ask 
that the bill go to the foot of the cal- 
endar. I understand there is an amend- 
ment to be offered to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be placed at the foot of the 
calendar. 


MISS TEREZ CSENCSITS 


The bill (H. R. 11357) for the relief 
of Miss Terez Csencsits was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


MAKING OF PAYMENTS OUT OF 
VESSELS OPERATIONS REVOLV- 
ING FUND 
The bill (H. R. 13371) to authorize the 

Secretary of Commerce to make certain 

payments out of the Vessels Operations 

Revolving Fund was considered, ordered 

to a third reading, read the third time, 

and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 8361) to amend section 
2254 of title 28 of the United States Code 
in reference to applications for writs of 
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habeas corpus for persons in custody 
pursuant to the judgment of a State 
court, was announced as next in order. 
Mr. BARRETT. Over. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 


MICHAEL J. CONLIN 


The bill (H. R. 12060) for the relief 
of Michael J. Conlin was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 337) to establish rules of 
interpretation governing questions of 
the effects of acts of Congress on State 
laws was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BARRETT. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH AND MED- 
ICAL RESEARCH YEAR 


The resolution (S. Res. 361) relative to 
the designation of an International 
Health and Medical Research Year was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the President of the United 
States is hereby invited to extend to the 
other nations of the world, through the 
World Health Organization, and related or- 
ganizations, an invitation for the designa- 
tion of representatives to meet and discuss 
the feasibility of designating an Interna- 
tional Health and Medical Research Year, at 
such early date as adequate preparation can 
be made, or of other methods of developing 
such intensive international cooperation in 
the field of health as will lead toward the 
discovery and exchange of the answers on 
coping with major killing and crippling 
diseases which affect mankind. 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH AND MED- 
ICAL RESEARCH YEAR 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
concurrent resolution (S, Con. Res. 99) 
relative to the designation of an Inter- 
national Health and Medical Research 
year, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
with amendments, on page 2, line 5, af- 
ter the word “of”, to insert “representa- 
tives to meet and discuss the feasibility 
of designating”; in line 8, after the word 
“be”, to strike out “made: And be it fur- 
ther 

“Resolved, That such a year be dedi- 
cated to intensive international coopera- 
tion” and insert “made, or of other 
methods of developing such intensive 
international cooperation in the field of 
health as will lead”, so as to make the 
concurrent resolution read: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the President 
of the United States is hereby invited to ex- 
tend to the other nations of the world, 
through the World Health Organization, and 
related organizations, an invitation for the 
designation of representatives to meet and 
discuss the feasibility of designating an In- 
ternational Health and Medical Research 
Year, at such early date as adequate prepar- 
ations can be made, or of other methods of 
developing such intensive international co- 
operation in the field of health as will lead 
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toward the discovery and exchange of the 
answers on coping with major killing and 
crippling diseases which afflict mankind. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The concurrent resolution, 
amended, was agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY subsequently said: 
Mr, President, earlier today the Senate 
took favorable action on Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 99 and Senate Resolution 
361, Calendar Nos. 2285 and 2286, respec- 
tively, which provide for an International 
Health and Medical Research Year. 

Iam very much pleased with the action 
of the Senate, because these two meas- 
ures will, I think, establish a very fine 
precedent for our Government. 

I have prepared a number of questions 
and answers relating to the purposes of 
these resolutions. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the body of the 
Record immediately preceding the action 
on Senate Concurrent Resolution 99 and 
Senate Resolution 361, a memorandum 
which I have prepared in question and 
answer form, describing the purposes of 
the proposed legislation. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in 
the REcorp, as follows: 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON LEGISLATION, 
SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 99 AND 
SENATE RESOLUTION 361, FoR AN INTERNA- 
TIONAL HEALTH AND M=pICAL RESEARCH YEAR 


Question. What is the basic purpose of this 
legislation? 

Answer. Its goal is to stimulate health 
activities, including health service programs 
and medical research throughout the world. 
To accomplish this, it proposes to utilize the 
precedent of the very successful Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year. 


RESOLUTION IS FLEXIBLE 


Question. Is a specific date set for such a 
health year? 

Answer. No. The resolution merely invites 
the President to designate representatives to 
consider the possibility of such a year. A 
great deal of advance work would first be 
done, as indicated in Senate Report No. 2233, 
which I filed on August 7. 

The judgment of the world’s experts would 
be sought through the World Health Organi- 
zation, and other means. They would have 
to determine whether they think such a year 
is feasible or whether, perhaps, there might 
be other alternative methods by which the 
same goal could be achieved. 


ORIGIN OF THE RESOLUTIONS 


Question. What was the origin of this 
legislation? 

Answer. Former Goy. Adlai Stevenson pro- 
posed such a year in the course of an address 
delivered at Michigan State University on 
June 8 of this year. The address was re- 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the fol- 
lowing day by the distinguished majority 
leader of the Senate [Mr. JOHNSON of Texas], 
followed by comments by myself. 

It might be noted that Governor Steven- 
son, on the occasion of his departure last 
week from Russia, after a month-long visit 
there, reiterated the need for an Interna- 
tional Health and Medical Research Year. 

What I did was to look up the various 
precedents for such a year, and draft legis- 
lation to accomplish this purpose. 

My resolution was approved unanimously 
by the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions last Thursday. 


MANY ADVANTAGES OF SUCH A YEAR 


Question. What would be the advantages 
of such a year? 


as 
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Answer. Mankind would have a fixed tar- 
get for maximum cooperation against dis- 
ease. Mankind would be encouraged, there- 
fore, to go all out in teamwork against ill- 
ness. 

There would be maximum press, radio, 
and teleyision coverage on health problems 
and progress throughout the world. In ef- 
fect, the world’s attention would be focused, 
to a greater extent than ever before, on the 
important challenges facing mankind for 
better health. 

Governments would be stimulated to raise 
their sights and their appropriations for 
health and medical research purposes. 

There would be a still freer flow of scien- 
tific information on health and medicine be- 
tween nations, just as there is in the pres- 
ent International Geophysical Year. 


NONPARTISAN UNITY ON ISSUE 


Question. Is this issue nonpartisan? 

Answer. Of course; health concerns every- 
one. 

As pointed out in our Senate report, a 
principal impetus to this type of legislation 
came from the state of the Union message 
of President Dwight D. Eisenhower, in Janu- 
ary 1958. Under the theme of “Works for 
Peace” President Eisenhower constructively 
indicated America’s willingness to cooperate 
with the Soviet Union in pooling the results 
of medical research against the common en- 
emies of all mortals; such as cancer and 
heart disease. 


AGENCIES FAVOR THE GOAL 


Question. What is the reaction of the ex- 
ecutive branch? 

Answer. The executive branch, including 
the State Department, praised the objectives 
of this legislation. The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has pointed 
out the need for careful advance study, for 
the exploration of any possible alternatives, 
and for a continuing research approach; 
rather than merely a one-shot effort. The 
committee indicates in its report its general 
concurrence with these agency reactions. 


FULLEST PRIVATE COOPERATION SOUGHT 


Question. What is the reaction of private 
health groups? 

Answer. Reactions which have come from 
private organizations are uniformly favor- 
able to the concept of a year of this nature. 

Question. Is this a task of Government 
alone? 

Answer. Definitely not. 

A year of this nature should not only have 
the complete support of governments, but 
of peoples—of the medical, dental, nursing, 
and allied professions. That means, for ex- 
ample, that the great private pharmaceutical 
industry of America, and of other nations, 
would be enlisted fully. It means that the 
private voluntary health organizations of 
America, the National Foundation( formerly 
called the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis), the American Cancer Society, the 
American Heart Association, plus the great 
foundations, the Rockefeller Foundation, the 
Ford Foundation, and others would play a 
vital role. 


IMPLEMENTING AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


Question. How does this legislation fit in 
with American foreign policy? 

Answer. It is the goal of our foreign policy 
to contribute to the twin objectives of peace 
and well-being for mankind. 

By this work of peace, we not only ad- 
vance man’s well-being; we help to over- 
come barriers between peoples. 

We create a better atmosphere—a better 
mental climate for peace. We work on com- 
mon ground with the Soviet Union. The 
doctors of the U. S. S. R. are just as inter- 
ested in combating disease as are the doctors 
of America or the private citizens of both 
countries. 

Thus, in place of the war of words between 
countries (where we oppose one another in 
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quarreling camps), we and the Russians, for 
example, would fight on the same side in the 
only type of war we truly want to fight. 
This is the war against mankind's enemies, 
against diseases—against bacteria, viruses, 
and all the other scourges which afflict man 
and cause him pain, suffering, and prema- 
ture death. 

Question. Is there an exact parallel be- 
tween the IGY and the proposed year? 

Answer. Not quite. Research in the physi- 
cal sciences differs in some respects from 
research in the medical sciences; but there 
are obviously important similarities. 

In the International Geophysical Year, 
there is a relatively unique value in haying 
scientists simultaneously in different parts 
of the globe record the same phenomena; 
e. g., cosmic rays. 

Of course, too, as previously indicated, 
medical research must be on a long-range, 
continuing, and steadily expanding basis. 
There must be an unbroken continuity to 
medical research; building constantly upon 
an ever-expanding base of scientific workers, 
laboratories, and facilities. 


ALL DISEASES CONCERN US 


Question. Does the Health and Medical 
Research Year limit itself to any one par- 
ticular disease? 

Answer. Very definitely not. 

Of course, there are some diseases which 
because of their universality, incidence, and 
severity engage the top-priority attention 
in all nations. 

However, some of the countries of the 
world face particularly heavy tolls from cer- 
tain types of diseases existing in their areas, 
more so than in others. Nowhere is this 
more the case than in the underdeveloped 
regions of the world—in Asia, Africa, the 
Middle East, and Latin America. They face 
many diseases which have long since been 
conquered in other countries with relatively 
higher standards of living. 


THE KEY DISEASES CONCERNING US 

Question. What particular diseases espe- 
cially concern the people of the United 
States themselves? 

Answer. As a simple answer to that ques- 
tion, one need only look at the very names 
of the National Institutes of Health which 
the Congress has wisely established. 

I refer to the National Heart Institute, the 
National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic 
Diseases, the National Cancer Institute, the 
National Institute of Mental Health, the Na- 
tional Institute of Dental Research, the Na- 
tional Institute of Allergy and Infectious 
Diseases, and the National Institute of Neu- 
rological Diseases and Blindness. Within 
these broad titles are embraced literally hun- 
dreds of disease entities. 


OUR SPECIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Pigg Why should we take the initia- 
ve? 

Answer. Because the world looks to us for 
leadership and partnership. Because our 
Judeo-Christian principles teach us that this 
is “the Lord’s work.” And because we are 
already the leading researcher and health- 
service country on earth. It is we who have 
the greatest medical resources. It is on us 
that the responsibility falls to fulfill our 
obligations. 

Question. To what research resources do 
you refer? 

Answer. To our medical profession, our 
pharmaceutical industry, our National In- 
stitutes of Health, and ali our other leading 
public and private resources. 


RESOLUTION AVAILABLE IN TWO FORMS 

Question. Would House action on this leg- 
islation be helpful? 

Answer. Yes, For that purpose we are 
submiting this legislation in the form of 
both a concurrent resolution and a simple 
resolution. If House action proves feasible 
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in the closing days of the session, the con- 
current resolution is available for final pas- 
usage. In any event, the Senate will have 
spoken for itself through the means of its 
own simple resolution. 


ADJUSTMENT OF ANNUITIES UNDER 
THE FOREIGN SERVICE RETIRE- 
MENT AND DISABILITY SYSTEM 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3379) to provide for adjustments 
in the annuities under the Foreign Serv- 
ice retirement and disability system, 
which had been reported from the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
with an amendment, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 


That (a) the annuity of each retired of- 
ficer who, on August 1, 1958, is receiving or 
entitled to receive an annuity from the For- 
eign Service retirement and disability fund, 
based on service which terminated on or be- 
fore January 31, 1958, shall be increased by 
10 percent. 

(b) The annuity otherwise payable from 
the Foreign Service retirement and disability 
fund to— 

(1) each survivor annuitant who, on Aug- 
ust 1, 1958, is receiving or entitled to re- 
ceive an annuity based on service which 
terminated on or before January 31, 1958, 
and 

(2) each person granted an annuity in ac- 
cordance with section 5 of the act of May 
1, 1956 (70 Stat. 125), shall be increased by 
10 percent. 

(c) The increases provided by subsections 
(a) and (b) of this section shall become 
effective on the first day of the second cal- 
endar month following enactment of this 
act. 

Sec. 2. The annuity of each retired officer 
who, on or after August 1, 1958, is receiv- 
ing or entitled to receive an annuity from 
the Foreign Service retirement and disa- 
bility fund, based on service which termi- 
nated on or after February 1, 1958, shall be 
increased effective on the first day of the 
second calendar month following enact- 
ment of this act or on the commencing date 
of annuity, whichever is later, in accordance 
with the following schedule: 


If annuity commences between— 


Annuity shall be 

increased by— 

(percent) 

February 1, 1958 and June 30, 1959_... 8 
July 1, 1959 and June 30, 1960_ -6 
July 1, 1960 and June 30, 1961. -4 
July 1, 1961 and June 30, 1962__.._._.. 2 


Sec. 3. The annuity of any survivor an- 
nuitant who, on or after August 1, 1958, is 
receiving or entitled to receive an annuity 
from the Foreign Service Retirement and 
Disabliilty Fund, based on service which ter- 
minated on or after February 1, 1958, shall 
be increased effective on the first day of the 
second calendar month following enactment 
of this act or on the commencing date of 
annuity, whichever is later, in accordance 
with the following schedule: 


If annuity commences between— 
Annuity shall be 

increased by— 

(percent) 

February 1, 1958 and June 30, 1959_... 8 
July 1, 1959 and June 30, 1960__........ 
July 1, 1960 and June 30, 1961_.....__ 
July 1, 1961 and June 30, 1962____.._. 


Sec. 4. No increase provided by this act 
shall be computed on any additional annuity 
purchased with voluntary contributions pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 881 of the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended, 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Neo 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


NEED FOR APPROVAL OF FOREIGN 
SERVICE ANNUITY BILL AND FOR 
AMERICA’S GRATITUDE TO FOR- 
EIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on the 
Senate Calendar today is No. 2287, S. 
3379, reported unanimously last Thurs- 
day from the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations. Its purpose is to pro- 
vide for a 10 percent increase in the re- 
tirement benefits of the Foreign Service, 
such as were recently given to civil- 
service annuitants. 

This bill is absolutely sound. There is 
no reason why the Foreign Service should 
be denied the same type of cost-of-living 
increases which have been deservedly 
granted to other Federal employees; in- 
cluding civil-service classified workers in 
the executive branch, postal workers, re- 
tired members of the Armed Forces, and 
others. 

Director General Joseph C. Satter- 
thwaite, of the Foreign Service, testified 
before our committee, endorsing S. 3379. 
He found, I believe, a most receptive 
audience in our committee members. 

On this occasion, I should like to say 
a few words about something even more 
important than sound financial compen- 
sation for Foreign Service officers dur- 
ing their working years and upon their 
retirement. 

I should like to speak briefly about a 
different type of compensation for 
them—the most important compensation 
of all; namely, the gratitude of the 
American people for the job which 
Foreign Service officers perform year in 
and year out, in the front lines, so to 
speak, of the struggle for peace. 

The unfortunate fact is that we are 
far too sparing in the praise which we 
deservedly should give to the Foreign 
Service. 

By contrast, if something goes wrong 
anywhere in the world in north Africa, 
in the Middle East, in south Asia, or 
elsewhere, there are far too many 
Americans who are all too quick to 
criticize our diplomatic establishment, 
including the Foreign Service. 

In that event, blame is all too hastily 
placed on our Foreign Service officers, as 
if it were they who were responsible for 
the problems of all the countries of the 
world; instead of simply being the repre- 
sentatives of but one country—the 
United States which can neither be all- 
controlling nor all-responsible. 

No, Mr. President, the Foreign Service 
cannot be blamed for the world’s ills. 

But the Foreign Service should be 
praised for doing a wonderful job to help 
remedy a great many of those ills and, in 
particular, for its grand job of serving 
the interests of 173 million Americans. 

OUR FOREIGN SERVICE SUCCESS IN CUBA 


Let me cite a case in point, in this 
instance, in Cuba. Last week, I noted 
that one of the Members of the House 
reiterated his views on behalf of a reso- 
lution which he had submitted for some 
type of investigation and study of the 
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seizure and detention of American citi- 
zens in foreign countries. 

Of course, Mr. President, none of us 
likes to see a single American held 
against his will in any foreign land by a 
governmental or rebel force. 

But the fact of the matter is that the 
detention of Americans in Cuba—which 
was the incident, I presume, which 
aroused the Member of Congress who 
spoke last week on the House floor—this 
detention has long since been satisfac- 
torily settled. 

So why all the fuss? 

But was that satisfactory diplomatic 
settlement fully publicized? Unfortu- 
nately not. 

No; the triumphs of the Foreign Serv- 
ice are all too often ignored, but any un- 
solved international problems faced by 
the Foreign Service—they will be sensa- 
tionalized too often. 

Therefore, I do not not want to see go 
unnoticed the success of the two Foreign 
Service officers in obtaining the release 
o2 47 Americans who had been held by 
rebels in the hills of eastern Cuba. 


THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE TWO OFFICERS 


Who are the two Foreign Service offi- 
cers? They are Park F. Wollam, of 
Twentynine Palms, Calif., the son of a 
retired Presbyterian minister, and Rob- 
ert D. Wiecha, of Saginaw, Mich. They 
are consul and vice consul, respectively, 
in the American consulate in Santiago de 
Cuba. 

These men, in addition to their many 
other duties, have the important obliga- 
tion of protecting the welfare of Ameri- 
can citizens. 

On June 26, when the first group of 
Americans was kidnaped at an American 
plant at Moa Bay, in the northern part 
of Oriente Province, Park Wollam imme- 
diately went to the scene. He got on the 
trail of the kidnaped persons and their 
abductors, and he managed to join them. 

A day later, a group of United States 
sailors and marines was kidnaped near 
our Guantanamo Naval Base. The base, 
too, is situated within the consular dis- 
trict of Santiago de Cuba. Without de- 
lay, Vice Consul Wiecha sought to get 
in contact with these men. He was 
prevented from joining them, but he did 
make contact with Mr. Wollam. 

Until July 18, Mr. Wollam and Mr. 
Wiecha remained with the rebel leaders. 
The consul and vice consul made occa- 
sional trips from the hills so as to confer 
with Ambassador Earl Smith, in Habana, 
and with Embassy representatives at 
Guantanamo Naval Base. 

With patience and skill, the consul and 
vice consul induced the rebels to release 
their hostages. The release was far too 
slow, so far as we are concerned, and 
so far as our Embassy was concerned; 
but the release was successfully affected; 
including the final dispatch of 18 hos- 
tages. 

Let me point out that Mr. Wollam 
and Mr. Wiecha worked in an area occu- 
pied by armed groups and an area 
fraught with danger. They traveled by 
helicopter, by jeep, and by foot through 
a virtual no-man’s land where either 
Government troops or rebels might have 
mistakenly pulled a trigger and sent a 
bullet fiying at them. 
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Like the. soldiers of peace which they 
are, soldiers in the highest sense of the 
term, in the sense of dedication to one’s 
duty, in the sense of service to one’s flag, 
in the sense of willingness to sacrifice, 
if need be, one’s life, Foreign Service 
officers Wollam and Wiecha performed 
their tasks. 

But the fact is that they are not sol- 
diers, as such. They are diplomats. 
They are civilians performing a task in 
the line of duty, hazardous tasks which 
are their lot, far more than the public 
realizes, of the Foreign Service. 

I congratulate these two Foreign Serv- 
ice officers. I say to them: “Gentlemen, 
you symbolize a service which, far too 
rarely, does the Congress and the Ameri- 
can people commend, 

You are in the front ranks of the 
peaceful, constructive, nonviolent strug- 
gle for a better world in which all men 
may live in harmony with their brothers. 

BOB MURPHY'S GREAT CAREER 


Right now, another Foreign Service 
officer, in another part of the world, is 
completing his latest mission. He is 
Robert Murphy; for 40 years a Foreign 
Service officer who has, most recently 
been engaged in the dynamite-laden task 
of trying to help compose the Middle 
East situation. 

Bob Murphy is a Milwaukeean; but 
whether he is from my own or any other 
State, this man is America’s No. 1 trou- 
ble shooter in the diplomatic corps, and 
he symbolizes the very best of the For- 
eign Service. 

In the time of war and peace, this man 
has won honor for this country. It is 
fitting, indeed, that he is now a Career 
Ambassador—the very highest such posi- 
tion in our Government. 

I hope that we will remember the Bob 
Murphys as well as the younger men in 
the Foreign Service, when we hear some- 
one criticize, intemperately, loosely, and 
unjustly, diplomats whom they charac- 
terize as “those cookie-pushers in striped 
pants,” 

When Park Wollam and Robert Wiecha 
traveled through the violence-ridden 
hills of Oriente Province; when Robert 
Murphy, in 1942, helped sucessfully ar- 
range the American landing in North 
Africa, these men were risking their lives 
almost as much as any man in uniform 
in Normandy, in Iwo Jima and Korea. 

AVOID LOOSE TALK OF FORCE 


Lastly, however, I cite this success of 
our diplomatic efforts in Cuba as refuta- 
tion to those in the House or the Senate 
who breathed fire and brimstone be- 
cause of the Cuban rebels’ illegal actions 
in holding American hostages. 

I reiterate that I do not like a single 
American to be held a single hour by any 
foreigner, against that American's will. 

But I say further, as I said when this 
whole Cuban incident arose: I have faith 
in America’s diplomatic service. I know 
that it has a great many resources and 
avenues which it can utilize, and will 
utilize, if we will give it a chance. 

Instead of so many Americans talking 
so casually about the possible use of 
armed force, let them be a little more 
patient, a little more trusting in our 
Foreign Service. 
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Let them give these skilled experts the 
chance to fulfill the job for which they 
are commissioned as Foreign Service 
officers. 

We need no investigation of foreign 
detention of Americans. Rather, we 
need to give the State Department the 
chance to quietly work out this problem 
in front of and behind the Iron Curtain. 

Of course, I absolutely deplore the way 
the Russians and the Red Chinese have 
behaved in detaining Americans. 

But, I am not going to try to usurp 
the legitimate function of America’s dip- 
lomatic force and to try to dictate to it 
its business. The record proves that the 
Foreign Service is competent to do this 
and other jobs, despite the obvious diffi- 
culties and complexities of the task. 

The Foreign Service cannot perform 
miracles; although it has very often 
come close to doing so. 

The Foreign Service cannot change the 
mentality of the Kremlin's or Peking’s 
leaders, but it can bring to bear, in the 
situation, the very best of diplomatic 
skills. 

It can accomplish our goals without 
bloodshed, just as it accomplished our 
goal in this particular situation in Cuba 
without violence and without interfer- 
ence in Cuba’s internal affairs. 

This, then, is the lesson of the success- 
ful release of the 47 Americans from 
eastern Cuba. I hope it is a lesson which 
we—inside and outside of Congress—will 
not forget. 

I conclude, then, with the same 
thought with which I began—let us as- 
sure sound compensation for the Foreign 
Service in monetary terms, now and 
when they retire. But let us pay them 
as well, in a type of coin, so to speak, 
which any public servant appreciates 
most of all—the coin of warm gratitude, 
of respect and esteem for jobs well done. 


INCREASED INSURANCE COVERAGE 
FOR TAXICABS IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 13531) to amend the act of 
June 26, 1938, as amended, to increase 
the insurance coverage required to be 
carried by cabs for hire in the District 
of Columbia for the protection of pas- 
sengers and others, and for other pur- 
poses, which had been reported from the 
Committee on District of Columbia, with 
amendments on page 1, line 3, after the 
word “That”, to insert “section 2 of”; on 
page 3, line 11, after the word ““obliga- 
tions”, to strike out “Whether or not it is 
a provision contained in the bond or pol- 
icy, the liability of the surety or insur- 
ance carrier with respect to the bond or 
insurance required by this act shall be 
absolute whenever inquiry or damage 
covered by such bond or insurance oc- 
curs.” and insert “The liability of an 
insurance company in any policy of in- 
surance or of any indemnity company in 
a bond issued pursuant to this act shall, 
within the limits of coverage required by 
this act, become and be absolute for 
damages adjudged against the insured 
on account of injuries to or death of per- 
sons or damage to or destruction of prop- 
erty resulting from the insured's owner- 
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ship, maintenance, or use of the motor 
vehicle vr vehicles described in the said 
policy or bond.”; on page 6, line 2, after 
the word “not”, to strike out “less than 
$100,000, or more than $150,000” and 
insert “to exceed $75,000”; in line 9, after 
the word “not”, to strike out “less than 
$100,000, or more than $150,000” and 
insert “to exceed $75,000”; on page 8, 
after line 19, to insert a new section, as 
follows: 


Sec. 3. Section 4 of the Motor Vehicle 
Safety Responsibility Act of the District of 
Columbia, approved May 25, 1954 (68 Stat. 
122; sec. 40-420, D. C. Code, 1951 edition), 
is amended by striking the second sentence 
of said section and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “Application for review of any 
such order or act shall be in writing and shall 
set out in detail the reasons for such review. 
Such application shall be filed with the Com- 
missioners within 5 days after the issuance 
of the order or occurrence of the act in 
question.” 


On page 9, after line 4, to strike out 
“Src. 3. (a) Section 7 of the Motor Ve- 
hicle Safety Responsibility Act of the 
District of Columbia (D. C. Code” and, 
in lieu thereof, to insert “Sec. 4. (a) 
Section 7 of such act approved May 25, 
1954 (D. C. Code”; in line 9, after the 
word “Nonresident,” to insert “and by 
inserting immediately before the colon 
at the end of the first proviso the fol- 
lowing: “, except that nothing con- 
tained in this proviso shall be construed 
to require the United States or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to file the undertak- 
ing hereby required.”; in line 14, after 
the numeral “7,” to strike out “of the 
Motor Vehicle Safety Responsibility Act 
of the District of Columbia” and insert 
“of such act approved May 25, 1954”; 
on page 10, after line 22, to insert: 

Sec. 5. Subsection (b) of section 12 of 
such act, approved May 25, 1954 (sec. 40- 
428 (b), D. ©. Code, 1951), is amended by 
inserting immediately after “accident re- 
port” the following: “, or refuses or neglects 
to make such report.” 

Sec, 6. Paragraph numbered (4) of section 
18 of such act approved May 25, 1954 (sec. 
40-434 (4), D. C. Code, 1951), is amended 
by inserting immediately after “section 79” 
the following: “of this act or part II of the 
Interstate Commerce Act.” 

Sec. 7, Section 22 of such act approved 
May 25, 1954 (sec. 40-438, D. C. Code, 1951 
edition), is amended by adding the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“(d) In any accident involving property 
of the United States or the District of Co- 
lumbia, should it appear upon investiga- 
tion by or on behalf of the United States 
or the District that a person involved in 
such accident may not be Hable to the 
United States or the District for any damage 
resulting therefrom, such person may sub- 
mit, and the appropriate United States offi- 
cial and the Commissioners are hereby au- 
thorized to give to him, a statement to 
such effect, and such statement may be in 
lieu of the release required by this section: 
Provided, That the United States and the 
Commissioners may withdraw such state- 
ment at any time if it should appear that 
the person to whom it was given may be 
liable to the United States or the District 
for damages arising out of such accident, 
and if such statement be withdrawn, the 
person to whom it was given shall be re- 
quired to comply with the provisions of 
this act.” 

Sec. 8. Section 24 of such act approved 
May 25, 1954 (sec. 40-440, D. C. Code, 1951), 
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is amended by adding the following subsec- 
tion: 

“(e) The Commissioners may accept evi- 
dence of a payment to the driver or owner 
of a vehicle involved in any accident by any 
other person involved in such accident or 
by the insurance carrier of any other person 
involved in such accident on account of 
damage to property or bodily injury as a 
settlement agreement relieving such driver 
or owner from the security and suspension 
provisions of this article in respect to any 
possible claim by the person on whose behalf 
such payment has been made might have for 
property damage or bodily injury arising out 
of the accident. A payment to the insurance 
earrier of a driver or owner under the car- 
rier’s right of subrogation for the purposes 
of this article shall be considered the equiva- 
lent of a payment to such driver or owner.” 

Src. 9. Section 37 of such act approved 
May 25, 1954 (sec. 40-453, D. C. Code, 1951), 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 37. Proof required upon certain con- 
victions: (a) The license and registration 
of all vehicles registered in the name of any 
person who by a final order or judgment 
shall have forfeited any bond or collateral 
given to secure appearance for trial for a 
violation of any of the following provisions 
of law: 

“(1) Operating a motor vehicle under the 
influence of any intoxicating liquor or nar- 
cotic drug; 

(2) Any homicide committed by means 
of a motor vehicle; 

“(3) Leaving the scene of an accident in 
which the motor vehicle driven by him was 
involved and in which there is personal in- 
jury, without giving assistance or making 
known his identity and address and the 
identity and address of the owner of said 
vehicle; 

“(4) Reckless driving involving personal 
injury; 

“(5) Any felony in the commission of 
which a motor vehicle is used; or 

“(6) A conviction of, or forfeiture of bail 
or collateral for an offense in any State 
which, if committed in the District of Co- 
lumbia, would be one of the offenses listed 
in paragraphs (1) through (5) of this sub- 
section (a); 
shall be suspended by the Commissioners 
and shall remain so suspended and shall not 
at any time thereafter be renewed, nor shall 
any other motor vehicle be thereafter regis- 
tered in the name of such person as owner, 
except that (1) if such owner has previously 
given or shall immediately give and there- 
after maintain proof of financial responsi- 
bility for the future with respect to all such 
vehicles registered by such person as the 
owner, the Commissioners shall not suspend 
such registration unless otherwise required 
or permitted by law, or (2) if a conviction 
arose out of the operation, with permission, 
of a vehicle owned by or leased to the United 
States, the District of Columbia, a State, or 
a political subdivision of a State or a mu~- 
nicipality thereof, the Commissioners shall 
not suspend the registration of any vehicle 
sọ owned or leased. If such person be not 
a resident of the District of Columbia, the 
privilege of operating any motor vehicle in 
the District of Columbia and the privilege 
of operation within the District of Columbia 
of any motor vehicle owned by him shall 
be suspended until he shall have furnished 
proof of financial responsibility for the fu- 
ture with respect to all such vehicles regis- 
tered by such person as the owner, and 
such person shall not be allowed a license, 
nor shall such owner be allowed to register 
any vehicle in the District of Columbia, until 
he has complied with the requirements of 
this article to the same extent that would 
be necessary if, at the time of the conviction 
or forfeiture, he had held a license or had 
been the owner of a vehicle registered in the 
District of Columbia. 
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“(b) Upon receipt of a certification from 
any State that the operating privilege of a 
resident of the District of Columbia has 
been suspended or revoked pursuant to a 
law providing for such suspension or revo- 
cation for a conviction or forfeiture under 
circumstances which would require the 
Commissioners to suspend a nonresident’s 
operating privilege had the offense occurred 
in the District of Columbia, the Commis- 
sioners shall suspend the license of such resi- 
dent and the registration of all vehicles reg- 
istered in his name.” 

Sec. 10. Section 39 of such act approved 
May 25, 1954 (sec. 40-455, D. C. Code, 1951), 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 39. Action in respect to unlicensed 
person: (a) If a person by final order or 
judgment is convicted of or forfeits any 
bail or collateral deposited to secure an ap- 
pearance for trial for: 

“(1) Driving a motor vehicle upon the 
highways without being licensed to do so 
under the laws of the District of Columbia 
when so required; or 

“(2) Driving a vehicle not registered under 
the laws of the District of Columbia when 
so required; 
the operating privilege of such person shall 
be suspended and no license shall thereafter 
be issued to such person, but if such person 
has obtained a license prior to the time the 
Commissioners have issued an order preclud- 
ing the issuance of such license, then such 
license shall be suspended; and no vehicle 
shall continue to be registered or thereafter 
be registered in the name of such person as 
owner, unless such person shall give and 
thereafter maintain proof of financial re- 
sponsibility. 

“(b) It shall be the duty of the clerk of 
the court in which any such conviction or 
forfeiture is ordered to forward immediately 
to the Commissioners a certified copy of said 
order, which certified copy shall be prima 
facie evidence of the facts stated therein.” 

Sec. 11. Section 41 of such act approved 
May 25, 1954 (sec. 40-457, D. C. Code, 1951), 
is amended by striking “a certified copy of 
such judgment,” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “a certificate of facts relative to such judg- 
ment, upon a form provided by the Com- 
missioners,”, and by striking “certified copy” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “certificate.” 

Sec. 12. Section 43 of such act approved 
May 25, 1954 (sec. 40-459, D. C. Code, 1951), 
is amended by striking the word “and” where 
it first appears and inserting the word “or” 
in lieu thereof and by striking “, on a form 
provided by the Commissioners,”. 

Sec. 13, Section 72 of such act approved 
May 25, 1954 (sec. 40-488, D. C. Code, 1951 
edition), is amended (a) by inserting the 
subsection symbol “(a)” immediately before 
the first sentence; and (b) by adding the 
following subsection: 

“(b) No person shall swear falsely to any 
affidavit required by the Commissioners un- 
der the authority of this act.” 

Sec. 14. Section 73 of such act approved 
May 25, 1954 (sec. 40-489, D. C. Code, 1951 
edition), is amended (a) by striking “or 
Registration” in the caption; and (b) by 
striking “or registration” and “or knowingly 
permits any vehicle of a type subject to reg- 
istration under the law of the District of 
Columbia owned by such person to be op- 
erated by another upon any highway.” 


On page 17, after line 9, to strike 
out 
“Sec. 4. Section 78 of the Motor Vehicles 


Safety Responsibility Act of the District of 
Columbia (D. C. Code, sec.” and insert 


“Sec. 15. Section 78 of such act ap- 
proved May 25, 1954 (D. C. Code, sec,”; 
after line 19, to strike out: 

Sec. 5. This act shall take effect on such 
date as shall be designated by the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia. 


August 11 


And, after line 22, to insert: 


Sec. 16. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued so as to affect the authority vested in 
the Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia by Reorganization Plan Num- 
bered 5 of 1952 (66 Stat. 824). The per- 
formance of any function vested by this act 
in the Board of Commissioners or in any 
office or agency under the jurisdiction and 
control of said Board of Commissioners may 
be delegated by said Board of Commission- 
ers in accordance with section 3 of such 
plan. 

Sec. 17. Section 2 of this act shall take ef- 
fect 60 days after its enactment. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The amendments were ordered to be 
ee et and the bill to be read a third 
e. 
The bill was read the third time and 
passed, 


INCREASED AUTHORIZATION FOR 
FUNDS FOR CONSTRUCTION OF 
HOSPITAL FACILITIES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3259) to amend the act of August 
7, 1946 (60 Stat. 896), to provide for an 
increase in the authorization for funds 
to be granted for the construction of 
hospital facilities in the District of Co- 
lumbia, which had been reported from 
the Committee on District of Columbia, 
with an amendment, on page 2, after 
line 4, to insert a new section, as fol- 
lows: 


Sec. 2, Section 4 of the act entitled “An 
act to amend the District of Columbia Hos- 
pital Center Act in order to extend the time 
and increase the authorization for appro- 
priations for the purposes of such act and 
to provide that grants under such act may 
be made to certain organizations organized 
to construct and operate hospital facilities 
in the District of Columbia,” approved 
February 15, 1958 (72 Stat. 15), is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec, 4, The amendment made by this act 
to section 5 of such act of August 7, 1946, 
shall apply only with respect to grants from 
funds authorized by amendments made by 
this act and by acts approved subsequent to 
the approval of this act.” 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 6 of the 
act entitled “An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a modern, adequate, and ef- 
cient hospital center in the District of Co- 
lumbia, to authorize the making of grants 
for hospital facilities to private agencies in 
the District of Columbia, to provide a basis 
for repayment to the Government by the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes,” approved August 7, 
1946 (60 Stat. 896), as amended, is amended 
by striking out “$39,710,000” and inserting 
in lieu thereof $40,730,000.” 

Sec. 2. Section 4 of the act entitled “An 
act to amend the District of Columbia Hos- 
pital Center Act in order to extend the time 
and increase the authorization for appro- 
priations for the purposes of such act and 
to provide that grants under such act may 
be made to certain organizations organized 
to construct and operate hospital facilities 
in the District of Columbia,” approved Feb- 
ruary 15, 1958 (72 Stat. 15), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Src. 4. The amendment made by this act 
to section 5 of such act of August 7, 1946, 
shall apply only with respect to grants from 
funds authorized by amendments made by 
this act and by acts approved subsequent to 
the approval of this act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 


1958 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


REGULATION OF PRACTICE OF 
PHYSICAL THERAPY, DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3843) to regulate the practice of 
physical therapy by registered physical 
therapists in the District of Columbia, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on District of Columbia with 
amendments, on page 2, after line 16, to 
insert: 

(e) The word “State” or “States” shall be 
deemed to include any Territory of the 
United States and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. 


On page 4, line 13, after the word 
“such”, to strike out “number of physical 
therapists” and insert “persons”; in line 
15, after the word “the’’, to strike out 
“Commissioners shall determine: Pro- 
vided, That one member of such board 
shall be a person licensed to practice 
medicine and surgery in the District of 
Columbia under the Healing Arts Prac- 
tice Act: Provided further, That the 
physical therapist members of such 
board shall have had not less than 5 
years of experience ‘n the practice of 
physical therapy and shall have been 
and continue to be actively engaged in 
the practice of physical therapy in the 
District of Columbia at the time of and 
during the term of appointment of the 
board. The Commissioners are author- 
ized to” and insert “Commissioners shall 
determine. The Commissioners are au- 
thorized to”; on page 7, line 10, after 
the word “of”, to strike out “Columbia,” 
and insert “Columbia for a period of 2 
years immediately preceding the effec- 
tive date of this act,”; on page 8, line 14, 
after the word “conducted”, to strike out 
“not more than four times a year” and 
insert “at such times and places as the 
Commissioners may determine”; after 
line 18, to strike out: “The examination, 
in addition to such other matters as the 
Commissioners from time to time may 
deem necessary to determine the appli- 
cant’s fitness, shall embrace such cover- 
age of the following subjects as the 
Commissioners consider necessary to de- 
termine the applicant’s qualification: 
The” and insert “The examination shall 
embrace such coverage of the following 
subjects to determine the applicant’s 
qualification: The”; on page 9, line 8, 
after the word “refunded”, to strike out 
“Each” and insert “For each”; in line 
14, after the word “State”, to strike out 
“or Territory”; in line 15, after the word 
“be”, to strike out “admitted” and insert 
“registered”; on page 10, at the begin- 
ning of line 21, to insert “renewal”, in 
the same line, after “$10”, to insert “The 
Commissioners are authorized, after a 
public hearing, to change from time to 
time, the period for which the registra- 
tion or renewal thereof may be issued, 
and the time for mailing an application 
for renewal of registration and the time 
for the filing of such application.”; on 
page 12, line 2, after the word “will- 
fully”, to strike out “or repeatedly”; on 
page 13, line 8, after “August 31, 1954”, 
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to strike out “66” and insert “68”; on 
page 15, after line 18, to insert: 

(b) Upon the change of a registration pe- 
riod as authorized by subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 12, the fee for registration or renewal 
of registration shall be prorated on the basis 
of the time covered. 


At the beginning of line 23, to strike 
out “(b)” and insert “(c)”; and, on page 
16, after line 12, to strike out: 


Sec. 22. Where any provision of this act 
refers to an office or agency abolished by 
Reorganization Plan No. 5 of 1952, such 
reference shall be deemed to be to the office, 
agency, or officer exercising the functions 
of the office or agency so abolished. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


Sec. 22. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued so as to affect the authority vested 
in the Board of Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by Reorganization Plan 
No. 5 of 1952 (66 Stat. 824), The perform- 
ance of any function vested by this act in 
the Board of Commissioners or in any office 
or agency under the jurisdiction and control 
of said Board of Commissioners may be 
delegated by said Board of Commissioners in 
accordance with section 3 of such plan. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Physical Therapists Practice 
Act”. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 2. As used in this act— 

(a) The term “Commissioners” means the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
sitting as a board, or their authorized agent 
or agents. 

(b) The word “she” and the derivatives 
thereof shall be construed to include the 
word “he” and the derivatives thereof. 

(c) The term “physical therapy” means 
the treatment of disability, injury, or dis- 
ease by diagnostic procedures, definitive 
treatment, and functional rehabilitation 
through scientific and purposeful physical 
measures, for the purpose of prevention of 
deformity and obtaining optimum mental 
and physical health. Such treatment does 
not include roentgenology, radium, and elec- 
trosurgery which are not authorized under 
this act. 

(d) The term “physical therapist” means 
@ person who practices physical therapy 
under the prescription, supervision, and di- 
rection of a person licensed to practice 
under the Healing Arts Practice Act of the 
District of Columbia, as approved February 
27, 1929 (45 Stat. 1326, as amended). 

(e) The word “State” or “States” shall be 
deemed to include any Territory of the 
United States and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. 


EXEMPTION FROM REGISTRATION 


Sec. 3. This act shall not apply to any 
person employed in the District of Columbia 
by the Federal Government or any agency 
thereof, while such person is acting in the 
discharge of her official duties. 


REGISTRATION 


Sec. 4. (a) No person shall practice phys- 
ical therapy in the District of Columbia 
unless (1) she is duly registered in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this act, or (2) 
is exempted from such registration by the 
terms of this act. 

(b) No person not registered in accordance 
with the provisions of this act, unless 
exempted from registration by the terms of 
this act, shall, directly or indirectly, repre- 
sent herself to be so registered, certified, or 
licensed, or authorized to practice physical 
therapy. 

(c) No person shall use in connection with 
her name the words “physical therapist", 
“physiotherapist”, “physical therapy tech- 
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nician”, or use the initials “P. T.”, “P. T. T.”, 
“R. P. T.” or any other letters, words, ab- 
breviations, or insignia indicating or imply- 
ing that she is a registered physical therapist, 
unless such persons is a holder of a valid reg- 
istration under this act. 

(d) Nothing in this section shall prohibit 
any person duly licensed or registered in the 
District of Columbia under any other act 
from engaging in the practice for which she 
is duly registered or licensed. 

(e) Nothing in this act shall apply to any 
person licensed under the Healing Arts Prac- 
tice Act of the District of Columbia, nor to 
any employee of any such person working 
under his immediate supervision and direc- 
tion in his private office, provided no such 
employee shall hold herself out, or otherwise 
represent herself to be a physical therapist. 


POWERS OF COMMISSIONERS 


Sec. 5. The Commissioners are hereby 
vested with full power and authority to dele- 
gate, from time to time, to their designated 
agents or agent, any of the functions vested 
in them by this act. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF BOARD 


Sec. 6. The Commissioners may establish 
a physical therapists examining board to 
perform any of the functions vested in the 
Commissioners by this act, and, if so estab- 
lished, such board shall be composed of such 
persons possessing such qualifications as the 
Commissioners shall determine. The Com- 
missioners are authorized to prescribe the 
terms of office of members of such board and 
to fix the compensation of such members. 
The Commissioners may appoint as members 
of such board, Federal and District govern- 
ment employees, and such members shall not 
be entitled to receive compensation as board 
members, and any such member shall not 
be debarred by such membership from em- 
ployment in the Federal or District govern- 
ments not inconsistent with her duties as a 
board member. Any such board member 
may reseive her compensation as a board 
member as well as any retirement pay, re- 
tirement compensation, or annuity to which 
she may be entitled on account of previous 
service rendered to the United States or the 
District of Columbia governments. 


POWERS AND DUTIES 


Sec. 7. (a) The Commissioners are au- 
thorized to adopt from time to time and 
prescribe such rules and regulations as may 
be necessary to enable them to carry into 
effect the provisions of this act. The Com- 
missioners shall maintain a register of all 
persons registered as physical therapists. 
The Commissioners shall maintain a register 
of approved schools which they deem afford 
adequate training in physical therapy. 

(b) The Commissioners may make such 
studies and investigations, and obtain or re- 
quire the furnishing of such information 
under oath or affirmation or otherwise, as 
they deem necessary or proper to assist them 
in prescribing any regulation or order under 
this act, or in the administration and en- 
forcement of this act, and regulations and 
orders thereunder. For such purposes, the 
Commissioners may administer oaths and 
affirmations, may require by subpena or 
otherwise the attendance and testimony of 
witnesses and the production of documents 
at any designated place. In the event of 
contumacy or refusal to obey any such sub- 
pena or requirement under this section, the 
Commissioners may make application to the 
municipal court for the District of Columbia 
for an order requiring obedience thereto. 
Thereupon the court, with or without notice 
and hearing, as it in its discretion may de- 
cide, shall make such order as is proper and 
may punish as a contempt any failure to 
comply with such order in accordance with 
the provisions of subsection (c), section 5, of 
the act of April 1, 1942 (56 Stat. 193, chapter 
207; sec. 11-756 (c), D. O. Code 1951 edition). 
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REGISTRATION 


Sec. 8. The Commissioners shall register as 
physical therapists all applicants who prove 
to the satisfaction of the Commissioners 
their fitness for registration under the terms 
of this act. The Commissioners shall issue 
to each person registered a certificate of 
registration, which shall be prima facie evi- 
dence of the right of the person to whom it 
is issued to represent herself as a registered 
physical therapist, and authorized to prac- 
tice as such under this act. 


REGISTRATION WITHOUT EXAMINATION 


Sec. 9. The Commissioners shall register as 
a physical therapist, without examination, 
any physical therapist who is at least 20 
years of age and of good moral character and 
who presents evidence satisfactory to the 
Commissioners that she was, prior to the ef- 
fective date of this act, practicing physical 
therapy in the District of Columbia for a 
period of 2 years immediately preceding the 
effective date of this act, and that she (1) 
has graduated from an approved school of 
physical therapy listed in the register of ap- 
proved schools or (2) received comparable 
training or experience in the practice of 
physical therapy as determined by the Com- 
missioners. The fee for registration under 
this section shall be $25. Application for 
registration under this section shall be made 
on or before the expiration of 1 year from 
the effective date of this act. 


REGISTRATION AFTER EXAMINATION 


Sec. 10. The Commissioners shall pass 
upon the qualifications of applicants for 
registration, provide for and conduct all 
examinations, determine which applicants 
have successfully passed the examination 
and duly register such applicants. To be 
eligible to be examined for registration as a 
physical therapist, an applicant must meet 
the following requirements: 

(a) Be at least 20 years old. 

(b) Be of good moral character. 

(c) Be in good physical and mental 
health, as certified by a physician licensed 
to practice in the District of Columbia. 

(d) Be a graduate of an approved school 
of physical theropy listed in the register of 
approved schools; or possess comparable edu- 
cational qualifications as determined by the 
Commissioners, 

The examinations specified in this section 
shall be conducted at such times and places 
as the Commissioners may determine, and 
notice of time and place of such examina- 
tion shall be published not less than 30 days 
before the first day of each examination in 
one or more newspapers of local circulation. 

The examination shall embrace such cov- 
erage of the following subjects to determine 
the applicant's qualification: The applied 
sciences of anatomy, neuroanatomy, kinesiol- 
ogy, physiology, pathology, physics; “physi- 
cal therapy” as defined in this act, applied 
to medicine, neurology, orthopedics, pediat- 
Tics, psychiatry, surgery; medical ethics; 
technical procedures in the practice of 
“physical therapy” as defined in this act. 
At the time of application for registration 
pursuant to this section the applicant shall 
pay a fee of $25, no part of which shall be 
refunded. For each repeat examination, 
which shall be given at the Commissioners’ 
discretion, the fee shall be $15. 

RECIPROCITY 

Sec.11. Any applicant who has practiced 
physical therapy and has been registered, 
certified, or licensed as such in any State 
May, upon proof of good moral character, be 
registered without examination, provided 
the applicant has graduated from a school of 
physical therapy approved by the Commis- 
sioners, or has received competent com- 
parable training as determined by the Com- 
missioners. It is intended that the stand- 
ards of education and training required for 
registration under this section shall be sub- 
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stantially equivalent to those required for 
registration pursuant to section 10 of this 
act. The fee for registration pursuant to 
this section shall be $25. This section shall 
be construed to apply only to candidates 
from States which admit physical therapists 
of the District of Columbia without exami- 
nation. 
RENEWAL OF REGISTRATION 


Sec. 12. (a) The registration of every per- 
son registered under the provisions of this 
act shall expire on March 31 of each year 
and be annually renewed. On or before 
February 15 of each year, the Commissioners 
shall mail an application for renewal of 
registration to every person who at the time 
of such mailing holds a valid registration 
under this act. The applicant shall, before 
the following March 1, complete and exe- 
cute such application and file the same to 
the Commissioners with a renewal fee of 
$5. Upon receipt of such application and 
fee, the Commissioners shall verify the ac- 
curacy of the application and issue to the 
applicant a certificate of renewal for the 
year beginning on April 1 and expiring the 
following March 31. Any registrant who al- 
lows her registration to lapse by failing to 
renew the registration as provided above, 
may be reinstated by the Commission- 
ers by showing cause satisfactory to the 
Commissioners for such failure and on pay- 
ment of a renewal fee of $10. The Commis- 
sioners are authorized, after a public hearing, 
to change from time to time, the period for 
which the registration or renewal thereof 
may be issued, and the time for mailing an 
application for renewal of registration and 
the time for the filing of such application. 

(b) Any person registered under the pro- 
visions of this act but not so practicing in 
the District of Columbia shall give written 
noice of such fact to the Commissioners. 
Upon receipt of such notice, the Commis- 
sioners shall place the name of such person 
upon the nonpracticing list. While remain- 
ing on such list, such person shall not be 
subject to the payment of any renewal fee 
and shall not hold herself out as a registered 
physical therapist nor practice as such in 
the District of Columbia. Application for 
renewal of registration and payment of re- 
newal fee for the current year shall be made 
to the Commissioners by any such person 
desiring to resume practice as a registered 
physical therapist. 


DENIAL, REVOCATION, AND SUSPENSION OF 
REGISTRATION 


Sec. 13. The Commissioners are authorized 
and empowered to deny, revoke, or suspend 
any registration or certificate of renewal of 
registration issued by the Commissioners or 
applied for in accordance with the provisions 
of this act if the applicant or holder there- 
of— 

(1) has been guilty of fraud or deceit in 
procuring or attempting to procure any 
registration or renewal thereof provided for 
in this act; 

(2) has been convicted of a crime involvy- 
ing moral turpitude; 

(3) is an intemperate consumer of intox- 
icating liquors or is addicted to the use 
of habit-forming drugs; 

(4) has been guilty of unprofessional 
conduct; 

(5) has willfully violated any of the pro- 
visions of this act or rules or regulations 
promulgated by the Commissioners pursuant 
to authority contained in this act; 

(6) is mentally incompetent; 

(7) is guilty of undertaking to treat ail- 
ments of human beings other than by physi- 
cal therapy as authorized by this act, or the 
undertaking to practice physical therapy in- 
dependent of the prescription and direction 
of a person appropriately licensed to prac- 
tice under the Healing Arts Practice Act of 
the District of Columbia; or 
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(8) is otherwise professionally incapaci- 
tated. 


Provided, That such denial, revocation, or 
suspension shall be made only upon specific 
charges in writing. A copy of any such 
charges and at least 10 days’ notice of the 
hearing of the same shall be mailed to the 
holder of or applicant for such registration, 
addressed to her at her last known address. 


COURT REVIEW 


Sec. 14. Any person aggrieved by any final 
decision or final order of the Commission- 
ers denying, suspending, or revoking any 
registration, or renewal of registration, issued 
or applied for under this act may obtain a 
review thereof in the municipal court of 
appeals for the District of Columbia, and 
may seek a review by the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia Circuit of any judgment of the munici- 
pal court of appeals entered pursuant to its 
review of any such decision or order, all in 
accordance with subsection (f) of section 7 
of the act approved April 1, 1942, as added 
by the act approved August 31, 1954 (68 
Stat. 1049). 


UNAUTHORIZED PRACTICE OF PHYSICAL THERAPY 


Sec. 15. It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son in the District of Columbia to— 

(a) sell or fraudulently obtain or furnish 
any diploma, license, certificate of registra- 
tion, or record required by this act, or re- 
quired by the commissioners under author- 
ity of this act, or aid or abet in the selling, 
fraudulently obtaining, or furnishing 
thereof; 

(b) practice physical therapy under cover 
of any diploma, certificate of registration, or 
record required by this act or required by 
the commissioners under authority of this 
act, illegally or fraudulently obtained or 
signed or issued unlawfully or under fraudu- 
lent registration; 

(c) use in connection with her name any 
designation tending to imply that she is a 
registered physical therapist unless duly 
registered under provisions of this act; 

(d) practice physical therapy during the 
time her registration shall be suspended or 
revoked. 


PRACTICE OF REGISTERED PHYSICAL THERAPIST 


Sec. 16. A person registered under this act 
as a physical therapist shall not treat human 
ailments by physical therapy or otherwise 
except under the prescription and direction 
of & person duly licensed or registered under 
the Healing Arts Practice Act of the District 
of Columbia. Nothing in this act shall be 
construed as authorizing a physical therapist, 
whether registered or not, to practice medi- 
cine, osteopathy, chiropractic, naturopathy, 
or any other form or method of healing. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec. 17. Any person who shall violate the 
provisions of section 4, 15, or 16 of this act 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall 
be punished by a fine of not exceeding $500 
or by imprisonment for not more than 1 year, 
or both. 

CONDUCT OF PROSECUTIONS 


Sec. 18. (a) Prosecutions for violations of 
any provisions of section 4, 15, or 16 of this 
act shall be conducted in the name of the 
District of Columbia in the municipal court 
for the District of Columbia, by the corpora- 
tion counsel or any of his assistants. 

(b) It shall be necessary to prove in any 
prosecution or hearing under this act only 
a single act prohibited by law or a single 
holding out or an attempt without proving 
a general course of conduct in order to con- 
stitute a violation. 


FEES AND CHARGES 
Sec. 19. (a) The Commissioners are au- 
thorized and empowered, from time to time, 


to increase or decrease any fee specified in 
this act. The Commissioners are, also, au- 
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thorized to fix, and from time to time, in- 
crease or decrease fees for any other services 
rendered under thisact. The Commissioners 
shall, pursuant to this section, increase, de- 
crease, or fix fees in such amounts as will, in 
the judgment of the Commissioners, ap- 
proximate the costs to the District of Colum- 
bia of administering this act: Provided, That 
no fee shall be increased, decreased, or fixed 
except after a public hearing. 

(b) Upon the change of a registration 
period as authorized by subsection (a) of 
section 12 the fee for registration or renewal 
of registration shall be prorated on the basis 
of the time covered. 

(c) All moneys collected for fees and 
charges made pursuant to authority con- 
tained in this act shall be paid into the 
Treasury to the credit of the District of 
Columbia. 

SEVERABILITY 

Sec. 20. If any provision of this act, or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stance, is held invalid, the remainder of the 
act, and the application of such provision to 
other persons and circumstances, shall not 
be affected thereby. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Src, 21. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated out of the revenues of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia such sums as may be nec- 
essary to pay the expenses of administering 
and carrying out the purposes of this act. 

REORGANIZATION 


Sec. 22. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued so as to affect the authority vested 
in the Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia by Reorganization Plan No. 5 
of 1952 (66 Stat. 824). The performance of 
any function vested by this act in the Board 
of Commissioners or in any office or agency 
under the jurisdiction and control of said 
Board of Commissioners may be delegated 
by said Board of Commissioners in accord- 
ance with section 3 of such plan. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 23. This act shall take effect on the 
first day of April succeeding the 90th day 
after the approval of this act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ENACTMENT OF CERTAIN PROVI- 
SION IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
APPROPRIATION ACT, 1958 
The bill (H. R. 13218) to enact a cer- 

tain provision now included in the Dis- 

trict of Columbia Appropriation Act, 

1958, was considered, ordered to a third 

reading, read the third time, and passed. 


DELIVERY OF SEWAGE FROM VIR- 
GINIA TO SEWERAGE SYSTEM OF 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 4153) to authorize the de- 
livery of sewage from Virginia to the 
sewerage system of the District of Co- 
lumbia and the treatment of such sew- 
age, and for other purposes, was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That for the protection 
of the Potomac River and its tributary 
streams within the metropolitan area of the 
District of Columbia from pollution by sew- 
age or other liquid wastes originating in Vir- 
ginia, and for the protection of the health of 
the residents of the District of Columbia and 
of the employees of the United States Gov- 
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ernment residing in such metropolitan area, 
the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia are authorized in their discretion, from 
time to time, to enter into and renew agree- 
ments, for such periods as they deem advis- 
able, with the proper authorities of the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia, including county, 
municipal, and other governmental units 
thereof, for the drainage of such sewage or 
other liquid wastes into the sewerage system 
of the District of Columbia for treatment and 
disposal: Provided, That to the extent and in 
the manner determined by such agreements, 
the proper authorities of such Common- 
wealth, county, municipal, or other govern- 
mental units shall pay part or all of the costs 
of construction, expansion, relocation, re- 
placement, repair, maintenance, and opera- 
tion (including administrative expenses, in- 
terest, and amortization) of such sewers and 
other facilities as may be necessary or appro- 
priate to convey and treat such sewage or 
other liquid wastes either separately or with 
sewage or other liquid wastes originating in 
said District of elsewhere. All payments or 
reimbursements made to the District of Co- 
lumbia pursuant to this act and the agree- 
ments entered into hereunder shall be made 
to the Commissioners and shall be deposited 
in the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of the District of Columbia Sewage 
Works Fund. 

Sec. 2. As used in this act, the terms “Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia” and 
“Commissioners” mean the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia or 
their designated agents. 


LEVYING AND COLLECTING OF 
TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS, DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3510) to amend the act entitled 
“An act relating to the levying and col- 
lecting of taxes and assessments,” ap- 
proved June 25, 1938, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, with an amendment, 
on page 2, line 17, after the word “noti- 
fied”, to insert “or”, so as to make the 
bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the first paragraph 
of subsection (a) of section 3 of the act en- 
titled “An act relating to the levying and 
collecting of taxes and assessments, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 25, 1938 (52 
Stat. 1199; sec. 47-1103, D. C. Code, 1951 edi- 
tion), is amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 3. (a) (1) When any special assess- 
ment for a public improvement, with the 
exception of assessments levied in condemna- 
tion proceedings, is levied by the District of 
Columbia upon any lot or parcel of land, 
notice of the levying of such assessment shall 
be served upon the record owner thereof in 
the manner herein provided, and if there be 
more than one record owner of such lot or 
parcel of land notice served on one of the 
owners shall be sufficient. Such notice shall 
be deemed to have been served when served 
by any of the following methods: (a) when 
forwarded to the last known address of the 
owner as recorded in the real estate assess- 
ment records of the District of Columbia by 

or certified mail, with return re- 
ceipt, and such receipt shall constitute prima 
facie evidence of service upon such owner if 
such receipt is signed either by the owner 
or by a person of suitable age and discretion 
located at such address: Provided, That valid 
service upon the owner shall be deemed ef- 
fected under this clause (a) if such notice 
shall be refused by the owner and not de- 
livered for that reason; or (b) when delivered 
to the person to be notified; or (c) when left 
at the usual residence or place of business 
of the person to be notified with a person 
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of suitable age and discretion then resident 
or employed therein; or (d) if no such resi- 
dence or place of business can be found in 
the District of Columbia by diligent search, 
then if left with any person of suitable age 
and discretion employed at the office of any 
agent of the person to be notified, which 
agent has any authority or duty with refer- 
ence to the land or tenement to which said 
notice relates; or (e) if any such notice for- 
warded by registered or certified mail be re- 
turned for reasons other than refusal, or if 
personal service of such notice cannot be 
effected, then if published on 3 consecutive 
days in a daily newspaper published in the 
District of Columbia; or (f) if by reason of 
an outstanding unrecorded transfer of title 
the name of the owner cannot, by diligent 
search, be ascertained, then if served on the 
owner of record in a manner hereinbefore 
provided. Any notice to a corporation shall, 
for the purposes of this act, be deemed to 
have been served on such corporation if 
served on the president, secretary, treasurer, 
general manager, or any principal officer of 
such corporation in a manner hereinbefore 
provided for the service of notices on natural 
persons holding property in their own right; 
and notices to a foreign corporation shall, 
for the purposes of this act, be deemed to 
have been served if served personally on any 
agent of such corporation, or if left with 
any person of suitable age and discretion re- 
siding at the usual residence or employed at 
the usual place of business of such agent in 
the District of Columbia. The cost of pub- 
lication, if any, shall be paid out of the gen- 
eral revenues of the District. The notice 
herein provided for shall be in lieu of any 
and all other notice now required by law. 

“(2) In case such notice is served by any 
method other than personal service, a copy 
of such notice shall also be sent to the owner 
by ordinary mail.” 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by the first 
section of this act shall apply to all special 
assessments for public improvements (other 
than assessments in condemnation proceed- 
ings) notice of which has not been served 
prior to the approval of this act. 

Src. 3. The second paragraph of subsection 
(a) of section 3 of the act entitled “An act 
relating to the levying and collecting of taxes 
and assessments, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 25, 1938 (sec. 47-1103, D., C. 
Code, 1951 edition) is hereby repealed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


STREAM VALLEY PARKS IN 
MARYLAND 
The bill (H. R. 3778) to amend the 
act of May 29, 1930, with respect to the 
stream valley parks in Maryland was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


AMENDING SECTION 12 OF ACT 
APPROVED SEPTEMBER 1, 1916 


The bill (H. R. 9304) to amend sec- 
tion 12 of the act approved September 1, 
1916, as amended, was considered, Or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS PASSED 
OVER 


The bill (S. 1913) to amend the code 
of law for the District of Columbia by 
modifying the provision relating to the 
attachment and garnishment of wages, 
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salaries and commissions of judgment 
debtors and for other purposes was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr, TALMADGE and Mr. BARRETT 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr, TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
Calendar Committee has not received 
committee reports on the remainder of 
the bills and resolutions, which include 
Calendar Nos. 2296 through 2363, inclu- 
sive. I therefore ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. President, that those bills and 
resolutions be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bills and resolutions will be passed over. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, 
there are several bills which were sent 
to the foot of the calendar by unanimous 
consent. I ask unanimous consent that 
I may suggest the absence of a quorum, 
in order that representatives of the com- 
mittees interested in those bills may be 
present to explain the bills, and that we 
then return to a call of the calendar for 
the bills which are now at the foot of 
the calendar. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, may 
we have a list of the bills which went 
to the foot of the calendar? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the calendar numbers. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Calendar No. 
2146, Calendar No. 2178, Calendar No. 
2201, Calendar No. 2229, Calendar No. 
2239, and Calendar No. 2277. 

Mr, TALMADGE. Mr. President, was 
there objection to the unanimous-con- 
sent request I made that there be a 
quorum call so that representatives of 
the committees interested in the bills at 
the foot of the calendar may have an 
opportunity to be present, and that the 
Senate then return to the call of the 
calendar for the consideration of the 
bills at the foot of the calendar? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Georgia? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is my understanding that, under 
the unanimous-consent agreement pre- 
viously entered into, the Senate having 
concluded the call of the calendar, it will 
now proceed to the consideration of 
House bill 13021, a bill to amend the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the 
Chair lay before the Senate the long- 
shoremen’s and harbor workers’ com- 
pensation bill? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Six bills 
were passed to the foot of the calendar. 
Does the Senator desire action upon 
them at this time? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No. I 
should like to proceed to the considera- 
tion of the longshoremen’s and harbor 
workers’ compensation bill, and later re- 
turn to the bills which were passed to 
the foot of the calendar. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 112) relative to 
the return to the Senate of enrolled bill 
S. 359. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H. R. 9829. An act to provide that certain 
State agreements under section 218 of the 
Social Security Act may be modified to 
secure coverage for nonprofessional school 
district employees without regard to the 
existing limitations upon the time within 
which such a modification may be made; 

H.R. 11908. An act to repeal section 1505 
of the Social Security Act so that in de- 
termining eligibility of Federal employees 
for unemployment compensation their ac- 
crued annual leave shall be treated in ac- 
cordance with State laws, and for other 

es; 

H.R. 13173, An act to extend the period 
for filing claims for credit or refund of over- 
payments of income taxes arising as a result 
of renegotiation of Government contracts; 


and 

H. R. 13247. An act to strengthen the na- 
tional defense and to encourage and assist 
in the expansion and improvement of educa- 
tional programs to meet critical national 
needs; and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the President pro tem- 
pore: 

H. R. 12738. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and for other 


purposes; 

H. R. 13015. An act to authorize certain 
construction at military installations, and 
for other purposes; and 

H. R. 13209. An act to provide for adjust- 
ments in the lands or interests therein ac- 
quired for the Albeni Falls Reservoir project, 
Idaho, by the reconveyance of certain lands 
or interests therein to the former owners 
therof. 


The message communicated to the 
Senate the intelligence of the death of 
Hon. WILLIAM E. McVey, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Illinois, and 
transmitted the resolutions of the House 
thereon. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED OR 
PLACED ON CALENDAR 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred, or 
placed on the calendar, as indicated: 


H. R. 9829. An act to provide that certain 
State agreements under section 218 of the 
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Social Security Act may be modified to se- 
sure coverage for nonprofessional school dis- 
trict employees without regard to the exist- 
ing limitations upon the time within which 
such a modification may be made; 

H.R. 11908. An act to repeal section 1505 
of the Social Security Act so that in deter- 
mining eligibility of Federal employees for 
unemployment compensation their accrued 
annual leave shall be treated in accordance 
with State laws, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 13173. An act to extend the period 
for filing claims for credit or refund of over- 
payments of income taxes arising as a result 
of renegotiation of Government contracts; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

H. R. 13247. An act to strengthen the na- 
tional defense and to encourage and assist 
in the expansion and improvement of edu- 
cational programs to meet critical national 
needs; and for other purposes; placed on 
the calendar. 


AMENDMENT OF LONGSHOREMEN’S 
AND HARBOR WORKERS’ COM- 
PENSATION ACT 


The nate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 13021) to amend sec. 41 of 
the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Work- 
ers’ Compensation Act, so as to provide a 
system of safety rules, regulations, and 
safety inspection and training, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that under the unani- 
mous consent agreement the time on the 
bill is controlled by the majority and mi- 
nority leaders. 

The bill is open to amendment. No 
amendment having been offered as yet, 
the time is on the bill, and is under the 
control of the majority and minority 
leaders. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Maryland will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 7, 
line 4, after the word “amended,” it is 
proposed to strike out the period, insert 
in lieu thereof a comma, and the follow- 
ing: “nor in the case of any employment 
in connection with the repairing of 
ships.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maryland has control of 
15 minutes on his amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Maryland 5 
additional minutes on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maryland is recognized for 
20 minutes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of my amendment is to exempt from 
the application of the provisions of this 
bill any employment in connection with 
the repairing of ships in the Federal 
maritime jurisdiction. 

However, before proceeding with a dis- 
cussion of this amendment, I should like 
to assure my colleagues, as well as those 
having an interest in this bill, that the 
welfare and safety of those citizens em- 
ployed in the Nation’s shipbuilding and 
ship repair yards is a matter which has 
occupied a considerable portion of my 
time and efforts during my service here 
in the Senate. Through legislation which 
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I have sponsored, and programs I have 
advocated, it can be reasonably said that 
I have consistently championed the 
cause of the shipyard worker. This I 
shall continue to do. Optimum working 
conditions and stability of employment 
for these and all other American work- 
ing men and women will always guide my 
activities here in the Senate. 

H. R. 13021, if enacted, would amend 
the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Work- 
ers’ Compensation Act by authorizing the 
Secretary of Labor, through the use of 
administrative proceedings, to establish 
enforceable safety regulations in long- 
shore and ship repair work in the Federal 
maritime jurisdiction on the navigable 
waters of the United States, including 
drydocks. 

Furthermore the Secretary is given the 
authority under this legislation to seek 
injunctions against continuing violations 
of any regulations established by the 
Secretary. Penalties up to $3,000 shall 
be assessed against anyone found guilty 
of willfully violating any rule, regula- 
tion or order adopted to carry out the 
provisions of this bill. 

BACKGROUND 


The Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act was enacted 
in 1927 in order to give longshoremen, 
harbor workers, ship repairmen and 
others employed in the Federal maritime 
jurisdiction, the protection of a work- 
men’s compensation statute. This law 
was passed as a result of Supreme Court 
decisions holding that the States could 
not apply their workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws in an area exclusively maritime 
and therefore exclusively under Federal 
jurisdiction. 

The act of 1927, in addition to pro- 
viding workmen’s compensation for 
these employees, contains a provision 
directing studies and investigations to 
be made with respect to safety provi- 
sions and the causes of injuries in em- 
ployments covered by the act. From 
time to time recommendations are to be 
made to the Congress and to employers 
and carriers as to the best means of 
preventing such injuries. This provi- 
sion is still part of the law and yet I 
have been unable to uncover any recom- 
mendations which were made to the 
Congress as to the best means of pre- 
venting injuries by the United States 
Employees’ Compensation Commission 
which was originally charged with this 
responsibility. In 1950, this responsi- 
bility was transferred to the Secretary 
of Labor and as far as I can determine, 
the Secretary of Labor has not sub- 
mitted any recommendations to the 
Congress as to the best means of pre- 
venting injuries to employees covered by 
this act. 

Without utilizing the authority which 
has existed in the law since 1927 and 
which he has had since 1950, the Secre- 
tary of Labor now asks the Congress to 
implement that authority by providing 
him with the added authority to pre- 
scribe and enforce safety regulations 
without any definite standards being set 
up in the bill, thereby leaving to the 
Secretary of Labor the absolute power 
to determine by regulations those spe- 
cific things which will be unlawful. 
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I offer no argument whatever with the 
stated purposes of the pending legisla- 
tion. No reasonable man will be heard 
to say that he is against safety in any 
occupation or industry. Nor would 
anyone quarrel with any sound, reason- 
able approach which would reduce acci- 
dents leading to injury or death if that 
approach were founded on a sound basis 
resulting from extensive studies, hear- 
ings and investigations of the causes 
leading to injuries in a particular field 
of employment and such approach con- 
tained a well-defined procedure for the 
elimination of such causes. 

Testimony presented to the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee 
during the one hearing which was held 
on S. 3486, the Senate counterpart of 
H. R. 13021, on March 20, 1958, appar- 
ently makes a case for the need for leg- 
islation prescribing and enforcing safety 
standards in the longshore and steve- 
doring field. Based on a million man- 
hours of work, there were in 1956—latest 
available year—88.5 disabling injuries to 
longshoremen as contrasted with the 
rate of 12 in 1956 for all manufacturing. 
In other words, the accident frequency 
rate for longshoremen was over seven 
times as high as the accident frequency 
rate for all manufacturing. Admittedly, 
this accident frequency rate for long- 
shoremen produces a shocking realiza- 
tion that this particular field of em- 
ployment is one of the most hazardous 
occupations in the United States today. 

While the witnesses supporting this 
legislation presented the committee with 
adequate statistics regarding the number 
of disabling injuries suffered by long- 
shoremen and the accident frequency 
rate based onman-hours of work by 
longshoremen, these same witnesses 
either failed or conveniently neglected 
to inform the committee as to the fre- 
quency rate for all other occupations 
covered by the act, especially ship re- 
pairmen. Although a table was sub- 
mitted to the committee listing the num- 
ber of fatal and nonfatal injuries in- 
curred by ship repairmen over a 10-year 
period, no relationship whatever is 
made to the number of man-hours of 
work of ship repairmen in relation to 
these injuries. In order to obtain a true 
accident frequency rate, it is necessary 
to know the number of man-hours of 
work as well as the number of disabling 
injuries. 

Yet the committee is left in the dark 
by the proponents of this legislation as 
to the accident frequency rate for ship 
repairmen. 

To illustrate how illogical the use of 
incomplete statistics can be, the printed 
hearings on S. 3486 contains on page 25 
a statement by Mr. Walter Mason, tes- 
tifying in behalf of the AFL-CIO, that 
ship repairmen, ship servicemen and 
other harbor workers, employed offshore, 
have a higher accident rate than long- 
shoremen. 

How does Mr. Mason arrive at this 
conclusion? Simple. Mr. Mason merely 
cites the following figures: 

Injuries for the year 1957: 

Disabling Fatal 


Longshoremen--......---. 15, 310 57 
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From these figures, Mr. Mason comes 
to the conclusion that ship repairmen 
have a higher accident rate than long- 
shoremen without apparently knowing 
the number of man-hours of work for 
ship repairmen. Citing injury statistics 
without at the same time relating them 
to man-hours of work is meaningless. 

What basis should be used in deter- 
mining whether legislation is to be en- 
acted subjecting a particular industry 
to a safety program administered by the 
Department of Labor? 

The Department of Labor representa- 
tive testifying before the committee on 
behalf of the Department in support of 
the bill, laid great stress upon the fact 
that there were 88.5 disabling injuries 
to longshoremen for every million man- 
hours worked. Furthermore, the witness 
said that this figure was increasing over 
the years. Figures supplied by the 
Bureau of Labor statistics bear him out. 
In 1950, the stevedoring accident fre- 
quency rate was 59.4. In 1956—latest 
complete figures—the figure had risen to 
88.5, an increase over 1950 of almost 49 
percent. 

All through the record of the hearings 
is cited the safety record for all manu- 
facturing as contrasted to stevedoring. 
Let us examine the manufacturing rate 
for the same years. 

In 1950 the manufacturing rate was 
14.7 percent. In 1956, the rate had 
dropped to 12 percent, a reduction of 
approximately 18 percent. Iam sure the 
Senate will agree with me that a reduc- 
tion of 18 percent is a commendable one 
and shows that progress has been made 
in safety in this broad field. 

Now let us turn to another employ- 
ment which H. R. 13021 is designed to 
protect, namely, ship repairing. The 
following figures are for shipbuilding 
and ship repairing. In 1950 the rate was 
25.4 percent. In 1956, the rate was 17.9 
percent. As can be seen, the rate did 
not go up as in the case of stevedoring. 
As a matter of fact, the rate declined al- 
most 30 percent over the rate of 1950. 
This reduction in shipbuilding and ship 
repairing in fact amounts to a reduc- 
tion of almost 60 percent more than the 
reduction in all manufacturing for the 
same period. Rather than try to saddle 
the ship repair industry with the oppro- 
brious title of a hazardous and unsafe 
occupation, I think that possibly the 
Secretary of Labor may want to consider 
extending to the ship repair industry 
a commendation for a job well done in 
the field of safety. 

I know the argument will be raised 
that the figures given are inaccurate in 
that shipbuilding and ship repairing are 
lumped together. However, these figures 
were supplied by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and there is no breakdown be- 
tween shipbuilding and ship repairing. 
The Department of Labor representative 
made the following statement to the 
labor committee: 

Since no industrial breakdown is made for 
workers engaged in new ship construction 
and those engaged in ship repair and ship 
service work, reports of accidents made to 
the Department of Labor under the Long- 
shoremen’s Act furnish the only source of 
information regarding ship repair and ship 
service workers. 
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If this is the only source of informa- 
tion that the Department of Labor has 
on ship repairing, it would appear to me 
that it is pretty slim evidence on which 
to base a request for legislation when the 
only information that it does have proves 
the case against such a request. 

I therefore suggest, Mr. President, that 
the Department of Labor exercise its 
present authority as contained in sec- 
tion 41 of the act and conduct studies 
and investigations as to causes of in- 
juries to ship repairmen. Then the Sec- 
retary of Labor can subsequently report 
to the Congress his recommendations as 
to the best manner in which to prevent 
such injuries. Such recommendations 
as the Secretary may make should, I be- 
lieve, form the basis of legislation in the 
next Congress. In the meantime, Mr. 
President, I hope that the Senate will 
see fit to adopt my amendment to H. R. 
13021 exempting ship repairmen from 
the coverage of such proposed legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on agreeing to the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. BUTLER]. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time consumed in the quorum call be 
charged equally to both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Butter]. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 7 minutes. For some years the 
Department of Labor, under the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act, has had the power to 
recommend to employers and employees 
safety standards; but unfortunately, for 
one reason or another, the accident rate 
in this industry has not decreased. Asa 
matter of fact, the median injury fre- 
quency rate in longshore operations was 
almost 7 times greater than the fre- 
quency rate of 12 for manufacturing in 
1956. In some States the deplorable 
situation with respect to safety in the 
kinds of employments covered by this 
bill has led to the enactment of State 
laws containing enforcible safety stand- 
ards. In the few States where this has 
been done, 
occurred. 

On the basis of this experience, we 
have every reason to believe if the Sec- 
retary were given the authority to estab- 
lish and enforce safety standards as pro- 
vided in this bill that improvement in the 
safety record of the entire industry could 
be expected. 

I should like to make clear that this 
bill in no way encroaches on the existing 


great improvement has 
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authority of the Coast Guard, which has 
primary responsibility for ship inspec- 
tion and ships’ running and operating 
gear. The language in this bill has been 
carefully worked out by the Coast Guard 
and the Labor Department. 

The bill also exempts operations such 
as the dredging or drilling for mineral 
products from water-borne craft or plat- 
forms over the navigable waters. It 
exempts in this connection construction 
of platforms and other operations such 
as construction which is covered by the 
Offshore Lands Act. 

There can be no question that the 
high accident rate in this industry re- 
quires positive action immediately. We 
can ill afford the loss of manpower and 
the suffering to workers and their de- 
pendents which the very high accident 
rate in this industry involves. I sin- 
cerely believe, Mr. President, that the 
enactment of this bill will go a long way 
toward improving the situation. The 
bill has the active support of both labor 
and industry who are affected, as well 
as the unanimous support of members 
of the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

I oppose the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Maryland. It does not 
seem to me that he has made a suffi- 
ciently strong case for exempting ship- 
repair workers from the provisions of the 
bill. 

Ship-repair workers are now covered by 
the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Work- 
ers’ Compensation Act. Under existing 
law the Secretary of Labor has the pow- 
er to inspect and recommend appropri- 
ate safety regulations in the ship-repair 
and other related industries. This bill 
would permit him to prescribe and en- 
force minimum safety standards in the 
ship-repair and longshore industries. 

The effect of the amendment would be 
to remove the ship-repair workers from 
the general coverage of the bill. I donot 
think a good enough case has been made 
for us to take that rather substantial 
step. Ship-repair work is hazardous 
work. 

It is estimated that in 1957, 75,000 em- 
ployees were engaged in ship repairing 
and ship servicing. In that year, more 
than 43,849 accidents occurred, of which 
6,659 involved lost time, and thus were 
of a serious nature involving disablement 
of the employees. 5 

Drowning accounts for about 17 per- 
cent of ship repair and 65 percent of 
most harbor worker fatalities. These 
certainly could be eliminated or sharply 
reduced by the adoption and enforce- 
ment of proper safety standards. I 
think it is desirable that these workers 
be included in the protection which will 
be afforded by the bill. 

I think the Senator from Maryland is 
aware that longshoremen’s work is the 
most hazardous work in the country. It 
is more hazerdous even than mining or 
logging, which are the two industries 
which come closest to longshoremen’s 
work in that respect. I think the haz- 
ards faced by longshoremen are shared 
also by ship-repair workers, who work 
around ships and with the gear connect- 
ed with them, who work on top of tall 
lifts or at great distances above the wa- 
ter level or above the ground level when 
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the ships are in drydock. Danger is 
often involved in work of this kind. 

Because they are covered by the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act, the Secretary now has the 
power to recommend safety standards 
not only for longshoremen but also for 
the ship repair group. This bill provides 
that the Secretary’s recommendations 
must be obeyed by both longshoremen 
and ship repair workers. The effect of 
the amendment would be to remove the 
ship repair workers from the protection 
of the coverage of the bill. 

I do not believe the bill makes any 
unreasonable demands. I do not think 
it will cause any great increase in ex- 
pense. In my opinion, it will provide for 
the greater safety of the workers, What- 
ever inconveniences may be caused to the 
owners of ships or of ship repair yards 
will be limited. It will be no more than 
is occasioned in the case of stevedores 
who operate the equipment around ships 
at the docks and who must carry out the 
recommendations of the Secretary. 

I understand the attitude of the Sen- 
ator from Maryland. I know he is as 
interested as I am in the promotion of 
safety. But I wonder if he will not re- 
consider the effect of the amendment. 
I feel that ship repair work is hazardous 
and that the provisions of the bill will 
improve the standards of the workers 
involved in that industry. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, my ob- 
jection to the bill is that a case has been 
made for removing ship repair workers 
from the bill, not for including them. 
If the Senator from Massachusetts will 
examine the record, he will see that be- 
tween 195C and 1956 the accident rate 
in the ship repair industry declined 30 
percent. That percentage cannot be 
compared in any way with the rate gov- 
erning longshoremen. 

The Secretary of Labor now has all 
the authority he needs to make investi- 
gations and recommendations to Con- 
gress for safety measures in connection 
with this industry. As I have pointed 
out before, he has not made such rec- 
ommendations since 1950, when he was 
charged with that responsibility; and be- 
tween 1927 and 1950, when the matter 
was in the hands of someone else, no 
recommendations were made, 

All I ask is that figures be produced to 
demonstrate that the ship repair workers 
should be included. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, in the 
first place, the Secretary of Labor did 
not recommend that these workers be 
exempt from the general coverage of 
the bill. 

The second point I make is that over 
a 10-year period, 52,000 accidents, on 
the average, occurred each year in the 
ship-repair industry and the 10-year 
average of disabling accidents is 6,700 
per year. 

The total number of workers involved 
was about 75,000. 

I do not agree with the Senator’s 
statement concerning the reduction 
which has taken place in the number 
of accidents. I really do not think a 
good case has been made to exempt ship- 
repair workers from the coverage of the 
act. 
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I emphasize that at present ship- 
repair workers are treated in the same 
way as longshoremen are treated. This 
bill provides simply that the Secretary 
shall have power to enforce the stand- 
ards which he now may only recom- 
mend under Longshoremen’s Act. I do 
not see why the Secretary should not 
be given the power to enforce standards 
for the repair workers. I do not think 
this will result in any great increased 
expense for ship-repair yards. They are 
interested in safety. If the provision 
will result in the expenditure of a large 
amount of money, then obviously safety 
standards are not being met. 

The Secretary will not arbitrarily or 
irresponsibly change the operating pro- 
cedures of the ship-repair owners when 
there is no necessity for it. It seems 
to me there will be only advantages for 
the owners of the ship-repair yards. 
The only expense to them will result if, 
for some reason, their working condi- 
tions are not satisfactory. 

I do not see how the bill can provide 
anything except increased safety. If 
the working standards are satisfactory 
now, then it does not seem to me that 
the Secretary of Labor will act irrespon- 
sibly so as to place an increased burden 
on the owners of ship-repair yards. 

Ship-repair work is of a hazardous 
nature. The workers hang over the 
sides of ships, over water, or over the 
ground in such a manner that if they 
should fall, they could drown or be 
injured. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, on the 
basis of the figures I have—they are 
lumped together and include ship re- 
pairmen and shipbuilders—there has 
been a decrease in the number of acci- 
dents to the extent of almost 30 percent. 
I think the actual figure is 29.7 percent. 
An industry with such a record should 
be commended, rather than be included 
under the terms of a bill which lumps 
them together with the most hazardous 
kinds of occupations. 

Mr. KENNEDY. In the first place, the 
Senator is including one group of work- 
ers who are not covered by the bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. I said that. 

Mr. KENNEDY. There is some dis- 
agreement about the statistics which the 
Senator has offered. The statistics I 
have from the Department of Labor in- 
dicate that the average number of acci- 
dents in the ship repair industry has 
remained reasonably uniform over the 
last 10 years. But I would not care if 
the Senator’s figures were correct. If 
the figure is 70 percent—and that figure 
may have been lowered in the last year 
from 100 percent—the conclusion is that 
accidents do persist. The fact remains 
that ship repair work is hazardous. The 
burden we are placing on ship repair 
yard operators is not excessive. It is 
not a greater burden than is being 
placed on the stevedores. 

I hope the Senate will reject the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Maryland. The bill as it came from the 
House includes language to cover ship 
repair workers. In my opinion, it is well 
to leave the language in the bill. I dis- 
like to disagree with the Senator from 
Maryland, who I know is as much in- 
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terested in providing safety measures as 
I am. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield 
back the remainder of his time? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I will yield back the 
remainder of. my time if the Senator 
from Maryland will yield back the rest 
of his time. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time is yielded back. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. BuT- 
LER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 7, 
after line 4, it is proposed to strike out: 


(h) In establishing rules and regulations 
under the provisions of this section and in 
administering and enforcing such provisions 
and rules and regulations, the Secretary shall 
appoint and consult with an advisory com- 
mittee composed of 9 members, 3 represent- 
ing fields of labor affected by such provi- 
sions, 3 representing industry affected by such 
provisions, and 3 representing the United 
States Coast Guard. Members of the ad- 
visory committee shall not be compensated 
for serving as such a member, but shall be 
paid an allowance for any actual and neces- 
sary travel and subsistence expenses in- 
curred while so serving away from their 
places of residence. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield himself? 

Mr. PURTELL. I yield myself 4 
minutes. 

Mr. President, I am very much in favor 
of the bill to improve safety conditions 
in the work of longshoremen and related 
employment within the Federal jurisdic- 
tion. However, I urge the adoption of 
an amendment to eliminate the provi- 
sion authorizing the Secretary of Labor 
to appoint and consult with an advisory 
committee. 

Subsection (a) of House bill 13021 
reads as follows: 

(h) In establishing rules and regulations 
under the provisions of this section and in 
administering and enforcing such provisions 
and rules and regulations, the Secretary 
shall appoint and consult with an advisory 
committee composed of 9 members, 3 repre- 
senting fields of labor affected by such pro- 
visions, 3 representing industry affected by 
such provisions, and 3 representing the 
United States Coast Guard. Members of the 
advisory committee shall not be compen- 
sated for serving as such a member, but 
shall be paid an allowance for any actual 
and necessary travel and subsistence ex- 
penses incurred while so serving away from 
their places of residence. 


Such a committee is objectionable 
from many standpoints. In the first 
place, two of the longshore unions whose 
officials would be eligible for council 
membership have been expelled from 
the federation organizations, 1 from the 
AFL, and 1 from the CIO. The ship- 
repair unions whose employees would be 
affected by the bill are affiliated with 
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the AFL-CIO. Would it make sense for 
the Federal Government to require as- 
sociation of the expelled unions and the 
expelling unions at a Federal council 
table? 

Another undesirable feature of the 
advisory committee is that it would pro- 
vide for representation from another 
Federal agency, namely, the Coast 
Guard. It is somewhat of an anomaly to 
have governmental and nongovernmen- 
tal members on an advisory committee 
concerning the functions of another 
Federal agency. The proper medium for 
exchange of official views between Fed- 
eral agencies is not a labor-management 
type of advisory committee. Official 
policy should be made within the con- 
fines of official organizations. Consulta- 
tions between the Department of Labor 
and the Coast Guard, in connection with 
this act, will doubtless be frequent, on 
many different levels, and within the 
traditional framework of Federal inter- 
agency exchange. 

My third objection is just as basic as 
my other two: There is no necessity for 
an advisory committee under this bill. 
Other Federal safety programs are not 
conducted with advisory committees. All 
members of the industry under the Ad- 
ministrative Procedures Act must be 
given an opportunity to express their 
views on proposed safety rules before 
they become effective. What can an ad- 
visory committee add to this? 

As to enforcement, the ordinary proc- 
esses of law which apply, of course, leave 
no area for an advisory committee. 

I urge that we not tack onto this pro- 
posal—which is good, and is needed— 
provision for such an advisory commit- 
tee, which cannot help but hamper the 
administration of the whole safety 
program, 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Connecticut 
yield 2 minutes to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Connecticut yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. PURTELL. I am glad to yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from New Jersey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as a member of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, I rise to sup- 
port the amendment which has been 
submitted by the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. PURTELL]. 

Mr. President, I believe Congress has 
been remiss for too long a period of time 
in failing to provide for safety measures 
in longshore and harbor-worker employ- 
ment. The accident rate in this em- 
ployment is shocking. Over the years, 
it shows no real improvement. It is 
incumbent on Congress to act now to 
remedy this situation. 

I am, however, strongly opposed to the 
proposal to create an advisory commit- 
tee. The Federal Government should 
not give official status to outlaw unions 
by placing them on such an advisory 
committee. Yet the size of these unions 
give them reason to seek membership. 
If denied membership, we present these 
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unions with an issue against the Gov- 
ernment; we give them a point of agita- 
tion. It would be extremely unwise for 
Congress, in seeking to improve Federal 
maritime safety, to inject this factor. 

The objection to a committee which 
might contain undesirable labor mem- 
bership is heightened by the fact that 
any such committee is of dubious value, 
as the Senator from Connecticut has 
said. The law has its own safeguards 
for proper administration of a safety 
program. This committee, however, is 
completely unacceptable. 

Mr. President, I sincerely hope that 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Kennepy] will accept the amendment, 
and will take it to conference. 

In any event, I urge that the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
Connecticut be adopted. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield 4 min- 
utes to me? 

Mr. PURTELL. I am very glad to 
yield 4 minutes to the Senator from 
Colorado. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado is recognized for 
4 minutes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I am 
very happy to support the amendment 
which has been submitted by the Senator 
from Connecticut, who has worked so 
hard in the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

The bill provides that the Secretary 
shall appoint an advisory committee, of 
which three members will represent the 
fields of labor affected. If the Secretary 
appoints three from such fields, undoubt- 
edly it will be almost mandatory that he 
appoint someone from the unions which 
are dominated or led by Harry Bridges. 

I object to the proposal, for two rea- 
sons: First, because I believe too many 
advisory committees are appointed. 
After all, they seldom turn out to be 
advisory. They provide an opportunity 
for someone to add a title to his name; 
and the members come to Washington 
several times a year, and talk. But very 
rarely are they actually advisory or is 
the advice they give actually advisory to 
the board or commission which they are 
suppose to advise. 

Second, I object because I do not want 
to put the Secretary of Labor in a posi- 
tion where, in effect, he will have to 
appoint Harry Bridges or any represent- 
ative of Harry Bridges to a committee 
which will be advisory to the Secretary 
of Labor. 

A few weeks ago a Member of the Sen- 
ate made the point that the Commu- 
nist movement, as it affects the long- 
shoremen and dock workers in Hawaii, 
would keep the question of Hawaiian 
statehood from being considered by the 
Senate. If that situation is sufficient to 
postpone Senate consideration of Ha- 
waiian statehood, it is a sufficient rea- 
son for us not to ask the Secretary of 
Labor to appoint Harry Bridges or one 
of his henchmen to a committee which 
will be advisory to the United States 
Government. Ido not think we can too 
strongly resist this particular part of 
the pending measure, even though the 
bill is very fine in other respects. 
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I, for one, do not wish to be a party 
to voting to force the Secretary of Labor 
to appoint Harry Bridges or one of his 
henchmen to a committee which will be 
advisory to our Government. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, as the 
bill came from the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, it did not include 
the provision regarding an advisory 
committee. That provision was included 
in the bill which was passed by the 
House of Representatives. 

It was the opinion of the committee, 
when the matter was being discussed, 
that there was no real necessity for the 
appointment of an advisory committee. 

In my opinion, the amendment of the 
Senator from Connecticut is a good one; 
and I hope the Senate will agreed to it. 

I also hope there will not have to be a 
conference in connection with this 
measure, for I believe the House of Rep- 
resentatives will favor the bill without 
the provision referred to. 

Mr. PURTELL. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. President, I urge that my amend- 
ment be adopted, so as to strike from 
the bill the provision in regard to the 
appointment of an advisory committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield one-half minute to the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE—NOTICE 
OF OBJECTION TO CERTAIN 
BILLS ON CALENDAR CALL 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I shall 
use only one-half a minute. 

Mr. President, in order to comply with 
the request of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Armed Services be 
discharged from the further considera- 
tion of Senate bill 4046 and House bill 
13265, bills which would authorize an 
appropriation to the Corregidor-Bataan 
Commission, and that these measures be 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I wish 
to interpose an objection to the passage 
of these bills during the call of the Con- 
sent Calendar; and J request that I be 
notified before either of them is 
brought up by motion. 


AMENDMENT OF LONGSHOREMEN’S 
AND HARBOR WORKERS’ COM- 
PENSATION ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 13021) to amend sec- 
tion 41 of the Longshoremen’s and Har- 
bor Workers’ Compensation Act so as to 
provide a system of safety rules, regula- 
tions, and safety inspection and training, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield back the remainder of the 
time under my control, on the condition 
that the Senator from Connecticut will 
do likewise. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of the time under 
my control. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time has been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. PURTELL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment of the amendment and the 
third reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 13021) was read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the bill was 
passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay on the table the mo- 
tion to reconsider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, Senate bill 3486 is indefinitely 
postponed, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 


EXTENSION OF TRADE AGREE- 
MENTS ACT—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Finance, the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. BYRD] is ready to call up a 
conference report on the extension of 
the Trade Agreements Act. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I submit a 
report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 12591) to extend the 
authority of the President to enter into 
trade agreements under section 350 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and 
for other purposes. I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of 
the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of August 7, 1958, p. 16539, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to report that the House and 
Senate conferees on H. R. 12591, known 
as the Trade Agreements Extension Act 
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of 1958, have come to an agreement and 
the Senate has retained much of what 
was adopted by it. There was give and 
take, and what we have brought back is 
workable, sound, and suitable to the 
trade agreements program. 

I wish to state, Mr. President, that 
President Eisenhower in a letter to Rep- 
resentative Mitts, dated August 7, 1958, 
said: 

I have just received reports concerning the 
results of the conference on the reciprocal 
trade legislation. While the conference re- 
port does not contain everything that I 
deemed advisable I thought you would like 
to know that it is nevertheless acceptable 
to me. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator suspend until the Senate is in 
order? The Senate will kindly be in 
order, so that the Senator from Virginia 
may be heard. 

The Senator from Virginia may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the length 
of the extension was compromised. The 
House provided an extension of 5 years; 
the Senate 3 years. Four years was 
agreed upon. The House had allowed 
cuts of 25 percent, with permission to put 
them into effect after the 5-year period 
had elapsed. The Senate had allowed 
cuts of 15 percent with no carryover, 
each reduction to become effective be- 
fore the end of the 3-year period. The 
compromise allows cuts of up to 20 per- 
cent with no cut allowed to take effect 
after the fourth year beyond the end of 
the extension. In other words, a carry- 
over is allowed, but it is a limited carry- 
over. 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to express, 
on my own behalf—and I think I ex- 
press the views of other Senators who 
are not now in the Chamber—gratifica- 
tion at the solution of the problem of 
the term of extension, and for the 20- 
percent figure at which the conferees 
arrived. 

A number of Senators who had 
amendments printed to extend the pe- 
riod to 5 years refrained from offer- 
ing them, in confidence that the prob- 
lem would be solved by the conferees. 
We are very gratified to learn that it 
was. I point out that the conference 
report makes possible agreements which 
are absolutely essential under the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Act, with the European 
countries which will be in the European 
Common Market. 

I express great appreciation to the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia for 
having led in shaping this legislation in 
such a satisfactory way. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the Senator. 

On another important and disputed 
point concerning the participation of the 
Congress in cases where the President 
does not carry out the recommendations 
of the Tariff Commission, the Senate re- 
ceded. The House had adopted a provi- 
sion that the Congress could, within 90 
days, and by two-thirds majority, re- 
quire the President to carry out the rec- 
ommendations of the Tariff Commission. 
This would be done by concurrent resolu- 
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tion under rules that would make it priv- 
ileged and would limit debate. Because 
the House conferees were adamant on 
this proposal and because it does have 
certain merit, and because the House 
conferees had agreed to recede on other 
points that were of importance to us, 
the Congressional participation provision 
was accepted. 

The House appeared adamant against 
the amendments adopted by the Senate 
to the national security section. It was 
only after considerable discussion that 
the House conferees were persuaded to 
recede, which they did with 1 or 2 very 
minor changes that made no difference 
in the principle that the Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization and the 
President must take into consideration 
any weaknesses in the internal economy 
resulting from excessive imports. The 
House also receded on the other 
strengthening amendments to this sec- 
tion put in by the Senate. 

The House receded on the so-called 
Purtell amendment which granted to the 
President additional authority to use ad 
valorem equivalent rates in certain es- 
cape clause cases where specific rates 
appear in the tariff act. 

The House also receded on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin], which strength- 


ened the peril point section and would- 


give to the President additional informa- 
tion to help him guard against tariff 
reductions that would tend to cause in- 
jury. 

The Senate conferees receded on the 
amendment which would allow pro- 
ducers of raw agricultural or horticul- 
tural materials to appeal under the es- 
cape clause even though the imports 
consisted of processed items. The Tariff 
Commission had indicated that this 
problem was being well handled adminis- 
tratively and that it could actually make 
it more difficult to grant relief when it 
might, otherwise be available. 

It was with regret that the Senate re- 
ceded on the Finance Committee amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. FLANDERS] to establish a 
commission to study the whole trade and 
trade agreement problem. The House 
insisted on certain changes and many 
additions to the duties and functions of 
the Commission until it was finally so 
bogged down with imponderables that 
the original purpose of the study was 
completely lost. It was, therefore, better 
to recede. The numerous changes and 
additions demanded by the House con- 
ferees were apparently those requested 
by the executive branch, and seemed to 
miss the real intent of the Finance Com- 
mittee when it adopted the plan. 

The Senate also receded on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] to require the 
Tariff Commission to investigate the 
possibilities for alternative employment 
and the President to make full use of all 
available procedures to avoid or ameli- 
orate economic hardships resulting from 
the lowering of tariffs. It was pointed 
out by the Tariff Commission that it is 
not in a position to study alternative em- 
ployment, and this and other factors 
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caused the House conferees to disagree 
seriously with the proposal. 

All in all the Senate obtained what I 
consider to be a fair and a workable com- 
promise. It is my understanding that, 
as indicated by the excerpt from the let- 
ter from the President of the United 
States which I have read, that the exec- 
utive departments and the President will 
accept it, even though they much pre- 
ferred the House bill. I hope the Senate 
will ratify the hard work we have done 
in conference. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. PURTELL. I wish to express my 
appreciation for the outstanding job 
which the Senate and House conferees 
did, and particularly the work which the 
Senate conferees did in connection with 
the amendments of the Senate which 
were accepted by the House. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I, too, wish to commend 
the conferees for what they did in con- 
nection with bringing the bill into its 
present form. 

However, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Virginia what protection the 
textile industry and the plywood indus- 
try will have. 

Mr. BYRD. I will say to the Senator 
from South Carolina that the Senate 
Finance Committee amended the na- 
tional security ~ection. The Senator is 
no doubt familiar with the national se- 
curity amendment which was adopted 
3 years ago. That provision was amend- 
ed. It is broadened to include not only 
national security, but economic welfare. 
This is the language of the Senate 
amendment: 

In the administration of this section, the 
Director and the President shall further rec- 
ognize the close relation of the economic wel- 
fare of the Nation to our national security, 
and shall take into consideration the im- 
pact of foreign competition on the economic 
welfare of individual domestic industries; 
and any unemployment, decrease in reve- 
nues of Government, loss of skills or invest- 
ment, or other serious effects resulting from 
the displacement of any domestic products 
by excessive imports shall be considered, 
without excluding other factors, in deter- 
mining whether such weakening of our in- 
ternal economy may impair the national 
security. 


That language adds the factor of eco- 
nomic welfare as a part of the national 
security. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is language which would probably 
lead some to believe that they would be 
in a position to obtain some relief. How- 
ever, I believe the Senator from Vir- 
ginia well knows what relief we have ob- 
tained from the White House in recent 
years in connection with Japanese im- 
ports. The Japanese would have to af- 
ford relief, and cut down quotas if we 
did not do something in America to pro- 
tect our own industries. Does the Sena- 
tor believe that that language will be 
sufficient to give to the textile industry 
the relief it needs at the present time? 

Mr. BYRD. It should be sufficient, 
because it adds to national security 
the factor of economic welfare, even 
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down to individual industries. It pre- 
scribes standards. That has never been 
done hevetofore. It provides standards 
with respect to employment and also with 
respect to skills and investments. The 
amendment was strongly resisted by the 
House. However, the Senate conferees 
insisted on the amendment, and it was 
finally agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
am sure the Senator from Virginia, 
whose State has some cotton mills, is 
interested in this matter. We, in South 
Carolina, have 28 percent of the spindles 
in the United States. We are certainly 
vitally interested in this subject. Weare 
suffering in our State. Our mills are 
running 3 days a week, instead of 5 days. 
We cannot afford to let the Japanese 
using cheaper cotton than we can buy— 
they use cotton which is about 8 cents a 
pound cheaper than we can buy it for— 
and manufacture that cotton into cloth 
for about one-tenth of what it costs to 
produce it in this country, and then have 
that cloth sold in America over the coun- 
ter to our people. I know it is agreeable 
to some people in the United States to 
have that situation exist. However, 
when our textile industry is destroyed, 
those people will begin to feel the effects, 
I am sure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

THE 1934 TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I should 
like to inquire of the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance the 
effect of the amendment. I refer to the 
amendment dealing with the national 
economy which the President must con- 
sider before bypassing the Tariff Com- 
mission’s recommendation in an escape 
clause matter. What does that amend- 
ment actually mean? 

Mr. BYRD. It means what it says. 

Mr. MALONE. What does it say? 

Mr. BYRD. In the national security 
section, the bill provides: 

In the administration of this section, the 
Director and the President shall further rec- 
ognize the close relation of the economic wel- 
fare of the Nation to our national security, 
and shall take into consideration the impact 
of foreign competition on the economic wel- 
fare of individual domestic industries; and 
any unemployment, decrease in revenues of 
Government, loss of skills or investment or 
other serious effects resulting from the dis- 
placement of any domestic products by ex- 
cessive imports shall be considered, without 
excluding other factors, in determining 
whether such weakening of our internal 
economy may impair the national security. 
PRESIDENT MAY TRADE INDUSTRY FOR FOREIGN 

POLICY 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciated the distinguished Senator’s 
support for this provision and I believe 
that a consideration of the effect on the 
national economy of trading an industry 
for a furtherance of a national policy 
will slow up such trades. 

However, let us suppose that the Presi- 
dent says he has considered the eco- 
nomic effect of trading an American 
product for his foreign policy, and still 
believes that it is good for the overall 
economy to trade that industry or a part 
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of it in order to further his foreign policy. 
What recourse is there? 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator is much 
more familiar with this question than 
is the Senator from Virginia, because the 
Senator from Nevada has devoted a great 
deal of time to it. If the President 
chooses to disregard the standards set 
forth in the bill, then a two-thirds vote 
in Congress can override the President, 
under the escape-clause provision. 

Mr. MALONE. That would be the 
only recourse? 

Mr. BYRD. That would bea recourse. 
The Senator has attended the hearings 
very faithfully. I regard the Senator 
from Nevada as one of the best informed 
and most studious Member of the Sen- 
ate on this subject. He attended the 
hearings on this bill. I believe the Sen- 
ator will agree that the proposed legis- 
lation greatly improves the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, as compared with any other 
bill, because it connects economic welfare 
with national security. 

Mr. MALONE. I agree with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia that 
the amendment is a gesture toward the 
welfare of the national economy; how- 
ever, the President is the sole judge. The 
President still retains the power to trade 
any industry or a product to the foreign 
nation to further his foreign policy, if in 
his judgment the overall economy of this 
Nation will be benefited. So he can trade 
an industry or a part of an industry to 
a foreign nation. 

Mr. BYRD. Except that Congress by 
a two-thirds vote could override the 
President. 

Mr. MALONE. Correct; that is the 
only recourse. Does the Senator agree 
with me that the whole theory and prin- 
ciple of the proposed legislation violate 
the spirit of the Constitution? 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator from Vir- 
ginia does not agree with that statement. 
The Senator from Nevada has laid great 
stress on that point, and he has made 
his arguments on that point before the 
committee time and time again. I sup- 
ported the original Hull Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act of 1934. I donot 
agree with the concept of the Senator 
from Nevada that the President should 
have no authority to exercise this power. 
If Congress had to resort to enacting 
tariff laws—as complicated as they are 
now—it would be impossible for it to 
function. 

Mr. MALONE. Why? 

1930 TARIFF ACT—MISREPRESENTED 


Mr.BYRD. With all the work we have 
to do, it is difficult now to function. The 
Senator from Nevada is a member of the 
Committee on Finance. We meet nearly 
every day. If Congress attempted to fix 
all of the thousands of tariffs, it would 
add enormously to its work. I do not 
believe it could be done. 

Mr. MALONE. That is a point en- 
tirely misunderstood. The work would 
not revert to the Committee on Finance, 
if we reverted to the Smoot-Hawley Tar- 
iff Act of 1930. That act distinctly pro- 
vides that the Tariff Commission, an 
agent of the Congress, shall determine 
the tariff on the basis of the “equaliza- 
tion of the cost of production” principle. 
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The act provides that the Commission 
shall determine the tariffs on that basis. 
Congress can, of course, reverse any de- 
cision of the Tariff Commission. But, 
unless Congress deliberately holds hear- 
ings and determines the duty of a prod- 
uct as a special case on a particular 
product, the tariff is recommended by 
the Commission on the principle of 
equalization of costs and automatically 
becomes the tariff. 

Congress, for 150 years, set the prin- 
ciple of the tariff representing the dif- 
ference between the wage standard of 
living and taxes and cost of living in 
this country and in the chief competing 
country on each product. That differ- 
ence becomes the tariff then unless Con- 
gress deliberately takes up a particular 
product as a special case. Does the 
Senator understand that? 

Mr. BYRD. I understand that. 

Mr. MALONE. What would Congress 
have to do then that it does not do now? 

Mr. BYRD. Congress can nullify the 
action of the President by a two-thirds 
vote, if the President does not agree 
with the recommendation of the Tariff 
Commission. 

Mr. MALONE. That is an improve- 
ment. I understand it is the first time 
such a provision has been included in 
the act. It is a gesture back to the 
Constitution. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator should be 
glad to approve what little has been 
done along that line. 

Mr. MALONE. I do approve it, but 
I wish the Recorp to be clear. If Con- 
gress does not extend the 1934 act and 
the whole matter reverts to the 1930 
act, the tariff fixing job will not revert 
to the Committee on Finance or the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House, except that of course such com- 
mittees may consider any such legislation 
introduced in either House. 

TRADE AGREEMENTS— CANCELLATION 


Mr. BYRD. The Senator well knows 
that if the act expires it will not mean 
the termination of the trade agreements. 
To the contrary, the trade agreements 
will continue indefinitely in effect until 
one or the other of the parties to an 
agreement cancels it. 

Mr. MALONE. Apparently I shall 
have to explain this subject again for 
the Record. Such agreements continue 
in effect unless and until 60 days’ notice 
is served through the Secretary General 
of the United Nations on a nation for 
cancellation of these multilateral agree- 
ments. At the end of such 60 days, the 
fixing of the tariff on products covered 
under such an agreement would revert 
automatically to the Tariff Commission 
under the 1930 act. 

Mr. BYRD. The other side of the 
picture is that if one or the other of 
the parties does not withdraw, the 
agreement continues regardless of 
whether we extend the Trade Agree- 
ment Act. 

Mr. MALONE. I know the distin- 
guished Senator understands it, but he 
has so many things to consider in com- 
mittee that he may not have considered. 
Sixty days’ notice on the part of any 
party immediately wipes out the agree- 
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ment; there is no need for extension of 
the act. 

Mr. BYRD. But if neither party 
withdraws, the agreement continues re- 
gardless of whether we renew the Trade 
Agreements Act. 

Mr. MALONE. If and when we serve 
withdrawal notice from such agreements, 
at the end of 60 days the tariff-fixing 
job reverts to the Tariff Commission, an 
agent of Congress. The detail tariffs are 
not fixed by Congress under the 1930 
Tariff Act. 

Mr. BYRD. That is what I said. 

Mr. MALONE. It requires 6 months’ 
notice in the case of bilateral agree- 
ments. 

Mr. BYRD. But failure to renew the 
act would not mean that our country 
would withdraw from existing trade 
agreements. 

Mr. MALONE. The people would 
force our withdrawal in a very reason- 
able time. 

Mr. BYRD. We can withdraw now, 
whether we reenact the law or not. We 
can still withdraw if we reenact it. We 
are in the same position. I am sure the 
Senator agrees. 

Mr. MALONE. We can withdraw, but 
when Congress approves the extension 
it encourages the Secretary of State to 
continue such trade agreements. 

Mr. BYRD. We do not have to renew 
the act. If we renew the act, we can 
still withdraw from a trade agreement. 

Mr, MALONE. Yes; but when Con- 
gress approves the act again, this time 
for the 11th time, it does not encourage 
the President to withdraw from such an 
agreement. If we do not renew it then 
the American people will demand such 
withdrawal. 

Of course, the act is now about to 
be extended, and will be retroactive to 
June 30, 1958, so all the trade agree- 
ments will be in effect and the Con- 
gress is approving an international 
division of American markets and a 
continued exercise by the President of 
Congressional constitutional responsi- 
bility. 

Mr. BYRD. They are in effect any- 
way. 

Mr. MALONE. I want to make the 
record clear. If the Congress does not 
extend the act it will be a direct inci- 
cation that we want the trade agree- 
ments canceled. 

Mr. BYRD. They would not be in ef- 
fect if we cancelled them, even though 
the Trade Agreements Act were ex- 
tended. The agreements could still be 
canceled anyway. We have the same 
power to cancel, whether or not the 
Trade Agreements Act is renewed. 

Mr. MALONE. When we adopt the 
conference report, we will be telling the 
President that we want the act to be 
operative for 4 more years. 

Mr. BYRD. Under certain conditions, 
which I read to the Senator, we have 
given the President authority to act if 
the economic welfare of the country is 
affected, even as it relates to individual 
industries. I think that is a great step 
forward, 

Mr. MALONE. Under the extension, 
the multilateral agreements which are 
made under the General Agreement on 
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Tariffs and Trade can continue to be 
made. The agreements on tariffs con- 
ducted at Geneva can only go on, can 
only continue to be made if the act is 
extended. In that organization we are 
outvoted 36 to 1, and the competitive 
foreign countries are the regulators of 
our economic system. 

Mr. BYRD. We already have agree- 
ments. 

Mr. MALONE. But the foreign na- 
tions will be the judges of future agree- 
ments under the extension of the act; 
without the extension, the foreign na- 
tions cannot further divide our markets. 

Mr. BYRD. We do not have to make 
future agreements. 

Mr. MALONE. But the State Depart- 
ment will make them, as both the Sen- 
ator from Virginia and I know, provided 
the authority to do so is continued 
through the extension of this act. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator and I have 
argued this question time and time again. 
I am glad to have the Senator from 
Nevada make a record. I respect his 
views, but I do not agree with him that 
we should not renew the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. I think it would 
be a great mistake not to renew it. 

Mr. MALONE. I do not believe that 
the President should continue to exercise 
the constitutional power of Congress. I 
will ask the Senator one more question. 
Does he agree that the Constitution of 
the United States, in article I, section 8, 
places the responsibility on Congress to 
regulate foreign trade through the fix- 
ing of duties, imposts, and excises, and 
places in the executive department the 
power to establish foreign policy, and 
that the two activities are deliberately 
separated by the Constitution? 

Mr. BYRD. This is a question of the 
delegation of authority. 

Does the Senator think it is illegal to 
delegate the authority to the Tariff Com- 
mission? 

Mr. MALONE. I do not think it is 
illegal to delegate it to the Tariff Com- 
mission, an agent of Congress, set up and 
established by Congress. I think it is 
illegal to delegate it to the executive de- 
partment. Congress did not set up the 
Executive—the President is not an agent 
of Congress. 

Would it not be just as illegal to trans- 
fer to Congress the fixing of foreign 
policy, which, under section 2, article II, 
of the Constitution, is vested in the Ex- 
ecutive? Would it not be just as illegal 
to do that? 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator from Nevada 
knows that the Senator from Virginia is 
not a lawyer. I cannot answer that 
question. 

Mr. MALONE. A lawyer is not needed 
to answer that question. 

Mr. BYRD. Neither one of us being a 
lawyer, I think we had better ask a 
lawyer. 

Mr. MALONE. There are about 65 
lawyers in the Senate, and still we find 
the transfer of the constitutional respon- 
sibility of Congress to the President con- 
tinues over the years. 

Mr. BYRD. It is quite possible that 
they would all give different opinions. 

Mr. MALONE. Would it not be just 
as legal to transfer the fixing of foreign 
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policy from the Executive to Congress 
as it is for Congress to transfer the regu- 
lation of foreign trade to the President? 

Mr. BYRD. I cannot answer the Sen- 
ator’s question. 

Mr, MALONE. Even if it was consti- 
tutional, it would be unwise. M~. Presi- 
dent, the Senate changed the provisions 
of H. R. 12591 from the 5-year period 
and a reduction of 25 percent, as recom- 
mendea by the House, to a 3-year period 
and 15 percent. We also limited the au- 
thority of the President to 5 percent a 
year; and if he does not use the 5 per- 
cent each year, the unused amount is not 
cumulative. 

So far as the authority for tariff in- 
creases are concerned, they are left the 
same as they were in the House bill in 
the first instance. 

As to the escape-clause procedure, the 
House bill recommended that the Presi- 
dent, when he wanted to disregard any 
recommendation of the Tariff Commis- 
sion affecting the escape clause, could be 
stopped from doing so by a two-thirds 
vote of each House. That provision has 
been retained in the conference report. 

The Committee on Finance recom- 
mended to the Senate—and the Senate 
adopted the recommendatior—that 
whenever the President saw fit to dis- 
regard the recommendation of the Tar- 
iff Commission, in an escape-clause ac- 
tion, then his action must first be ap- 
proved by a majority vote of each House. 
This was a gesture toward the Constitu- 
tion. The conference report has deleted 
that provision of the Senate bill and has 
reverted to the two-thirds vote of both 
Houses to nullify such action. 

The national security amendment re- 
quires that the President consicer the 
effect on the economy of disregarding the 
Tariff Commission’s recommendations. 

He must consider the effect on the 
economy of trading a part or all of an 
industry to a foreign nation to further 
the President’s foreign policy. It has 
been well established that the President 
has had that authority for 24 years. The 
report does not say that there is any 
check on his judgment at all, except the 
provision for a two-thirds vote of the 
House and Senate to overrule what the 
President has done. 

The President can take into considera- 
tion al. conditions of the economy and 
decide as he has been deciding. I am 
talking about any President—not the 
present or a past President. For 24 years 
the President has had the authority, 
and has used it, when he has considered 
that the overall economy would benefit, 
and when he thought it right and proper 
to sacrifice any industry or an, part of 
an industry so as to further the Nation’s 
foreign policy. That is what has been 
done for 24 years. 

No private investment is safe under 
that principle of operation. 

We debated in the Committee on Fi- 
nance, and also on the Senate floor, the 
establishment of a nine-man commis- 
sion to check the effect on the actions 
of the President and of the Geneva 
multilateral trade agreements, past and 
future, on the economy. Within a year 
we would have had a preliminary report 
and within 2 years a final report on what 
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the effect actually is. There can only be 
one effect of losing an industry. 

Mr. President, there are 259 de- 
pressed areas in the United States. The 
Secretary of State testified before the 
Committee on Finance that these things 
were to be expected. In other words, he 
said there would be hardship and loss of 
jobs from imports. The State Depart- 
ment has long recommended that an 
appropriation be made to provide for the 
training of workmen for other jobs who 
have been displaced from their jobs by 
the legislation which has traded nu- 
merous industries down the river. Also 
to pay their expenses to other areas 
where the other kind of work is located, 
and, furthermore, to compensate the 
stockholders and owners of such busi- 
nesses. 

I have said before that that is the way 
it is done in Russia, except that in Rus- 
sia it is not necessary to have a legislative 
act. 

There is no question that the intent 
of the separation of powers, as provided 
in the Constitution of the United States, 
is clear. The debate which took place 
in the days when the Constitution was 
being drafted makes it clear that the 
fixing of foreign policy and the regula- 
tion of foreign trade and the national 
economy, which in effect is what the 
regulation of foreign trade is, are sepa- 
rated deliberately and pointedly. 

So if Congress has the authority—I do 
not think it has constitutionally, but it 
has been impossible to get a ruling by 
any court so far, though I think we are 
getting closer to it each year—it would 
be unwise to link together the regulations 
of the national economy and the fixing 
of foreign policy. 

Under the Trade Agreements Act, the 
Executive can and does deliberately 
trade a part of the economy of the United 
States to a foreign nation in order to 
further his foreign policy. ‘There are 
plenty of questions about our foreign 
policy, but the President is the judge of 
foreign policy, under the Constitution. 
The division of powers under the Consti- 
tution deliberately and pointedly pro- 
hibits the executive from trading any 
part of the economy to a foreign nation 
under a treaty or by signing a trade 
agreement. 

But Congress in 1934 saw fit deliber- 
ately to tie those two provisions to- 
gether. So it is just as constitutional 
to transfer to Congress, by legislative 
act, the fixing of foreign policy, which 
the Constitution, article II, section 2, 
places in the Executive. The President 
would probably veto such a bill, but a 
two-thirds vote by each House of Con- 
gress could pass it. Then a judgment 
by the Supreme Court would be neces- 
sary to nullify it. But is would be just 
as legal and just as reasonable to place 
both those policies in the hands of Con- 
gress. 

So, Mr. President, as a constitutional 
matter, there is no question about what 
we in Congress should do. It is said 
that we will raise the standard of living 
of the foreign countries. But let us 
look at the record. We have had 24 
years of experience with this act. What 
we have done is to give foreign countries 
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$70 billion since World War II with 
which to build plants almost everywhere, 
and the plants use cheap labor to manu- 
facture goods which are exnorted to the 
United States, under a free-trade pol- 
icy, to put our workers on the streets. 
There are almost 6 million of them on 
the streets right now, as a result. 

Mr. President, do we really mean 
what we say—namely, that we want to 
raise the standard of living of the work- 
ingmen of foreign nations? I have 
visited practically all of them, and I 
have inspected their industries. We 
must realize that the standard of liv- 
ing of the ordinary workingmen in 
these countries is not being raised. In- 
stead, their wages are being held down. 
The money we provide is used in three 
ways. One is for the construction of 
industrial plants in those countries. 
Another is to pay off the dictators. An- 
other: the American investors in these 
foreign countries assist in holding down 
the wages of the workingmen there, and 
take, as a profit, the difference between 
the price the market in th2 United 
States will bear and the cost of the 
product, based on the wages paid in 
those countries. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, we must 
realize that many proposals come be- 
fore the Senate Finance Committee. At 
one time it was legal to buy a dictator 
and deduct the price from the income 
tax. A contractor could buy a dictator 
and deduct the price from his income 
tax. If that cost him $1 million or 
$500,000, he could write off that amount 
as a deduction in connection with his 
income tax; and our Government recog- 
nized the validity of that deduction. 
Without going into record, I invite the 
PHERSON of the Senate to that situa- 
tion. 

So, instead of raising the wages of the 
low-paid workers of countries all over 
the world, we have paid off the dictators, 
and have recognized those payments as 
proper deductions for income tax pur- 
poses, 

Mr. President, the people of the United 
States west of the Potomac River are 
getting tired of buying the people of 
foreign nations with the people’s tax 
money. The $70 billion and more we 
have poured into these countries since 
World War It and, by means of the 
Free Trade Act, since 1934, have re- 
sulted in 2 World Wars and, according 
to the Secretary of State, an imminent 
third war—world war III. 

So we are not stopping wars with the 
taxpayers’ money, and we are not buying 
friends; and we shall find that within 
a year—or 2 years, at the outside—the 
European nations will say that their 
security is threatened, and thus will 
force us to abandon the bases we have 
there. 

So, Mr. President, we are being black- 
mailed for the money, but we are sup- 
porting the construction of industrial 
plants in a great many foreign nations 
to compete with our own. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, foreign 
nations, which have lived by their wits 
for 300 or 400 years, understand the 
shading of tariffs, import permits, ex- 
change permits, and their use to force 
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the construction of American plants in 
their own countries. 

They understand that process. The 
people of the United States simply do 
not understand the procedure. The em- 
ployees of the State Department who 
are running this business, by means of 
conferences, are making bilateral trea- 
ties; and in that connection the United 
States is only 1 of 37 members of the 
organization at Geneva making multi- 
lateral trade agreements. These em- 
ployees of the State Department either 
do not understand what they are doing 
or, worse, they understand it, but do 
not care that it has a most adverse effect 
upon the United States. The whole 
process merely amounts to a division of 
our wealth and markets on an interna- 
tional scale; it constitutes international 
socialism in its worst form. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the conference report. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
wish to speak on the report. 

It was with real consternation that I 
learned in the press that the House had 
objected to the inclusion of section 9, 
which calls for the establishment of a 
commission to report on the effect on 
American business and industry of the 
reciprocal trade practices. The reasons 
on the part of the House, I cannot 
understand. 

I venture to prophesy that unless the 
actual conditions which result from the 
reciprocal trade treaties are corrected by 
future policy, insofar as they can be 
corrected—and some of them are incor- 
rectible—the whole reciprocal trade 
treaty structure will fall into disrepute 
and decay. 

In industry after industry, particularly 
the small industries, the effects of the 
reciprocal trade treaties have been dis- 
astrous. The theory is that after the 
blow has fallen, the industry may appeal 
to the Tariff Commission. But by then, 
it is too late. 

The assumption on the part of the 
State Department is that our industries 
may properly be vulnerable for the sake 
of a greater good. I think we may accept 
the possibilities of a greater good; but we 
cannot accept the use of the scales or 
balance in which the State Department 
weights the goods and the ills which 
result from the reciprocal trade treaties. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Vermont yield for a 
question? 

Mr. FLANDERS. Iyield. 

Mr. MALONE. Does the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont understand that 
the phrase “reciprocal trade” never has 
appeared in the so-called Reciprocal] 
Trade Act? 

Mr. FLANDERS. That is news to me; 
and I find it interesting. 

Mr. MALONE. Has the Senator from 
aed ever found that phrase in the 
act 
Fi Mr. FLANDERS. I never looked for 

Mr. MALONE. It is time for Senators 
to start looking for it. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr, President, will the 
Senator from Vermont yield to me? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I yield. 
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Mr, BYRD. The Senator from Ver- 
mont is a very valuable member of the 
Finance Committee, and I wish to pay my 
tribute to him, and at the same time 
express my great, personal regret that 
he is retiring from the Senate and from 
the committee. 

I was very much in favor of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Vermont. A 
number of changes were made in it; and 
the changes seemed to lead the House 
conferees to the conclusion that it would 
be inadvisable to adopt the amendment. 
In fact, there was very considerable op- 
position on the part of the House con- 
ferees. 

The Senate conferees had to reach an 
agreement in some way; so they had to 
agree to recede from the amendment, 
which calls for an investigation. 

The Senator from Vermont knows that 
I cooperated with him in the fullest 
measure to bring about the adoption of 
his amendment by the Senate Finance 
Committee and by the Senate as a whole. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Is it proper for the 
Senator from Virginia to tell us what 
specific changes put this amendment in 
question? 

Mr. BYRD. There were a number of 
changes. The Senator from Vermont 
will recall that the Secretary of Com- 
merce submitted a number of changes. 
As I recall, I sent his letter to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont; and he himself made 
other changes. Is that correct? 

Mr. FLANDERS. Yes; the Secretary 
of Commerce suggested many changes, 
for the consideration—I take it—of the 
conference committee. But they are not 
in the conference report. 

Mr. BYRD. But they were sent to the 
committee, and I understood that the 
Senator from Vermont had agreed to 
them, i 

Mr, FLANDERS. I would agree to 
them, provided they would assist in the 
inclusion of section 9. But apparently, 
instead, they resulted in scuttling of sec- 
tion 9; that is my conclusion on the basis 
of what the Senator from Virginia has 
just now told me. 

So I believe it would be entirely ap- 
propriate to return to the language of 
the bill as passed by the Senate. 

Mr. BYRD. What happened was that 
the amendments suggested by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, and which had the 
approval of the Senator from Vermont— 
that is correct, is it not? 

Mr. FLANDERS. Approval without 
enthusiasm, but in the hope that they 
would assist in the retention of section 9. 
My judgment was they were very poor. 

Mr. BYRD. They were approved and 
then they were adopted. I was not act- 
ing as chairman of the conference com- 
mittee. Representative MILLS was act- 
ing as chairman. The amendments were 
adopted without objection. Then the 
question came up on all the amend- 
Se were 28 of them, as I re- 
call—— 

Mr. FLANDERS. I think they must 
have multiplied like rabbits after they 
left my desk. 

Mr. BYRD. The objection came from 
the House side that this was another 
Randall investigation, and so forth, and 
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they asked that the Senate recede from 
that amendment. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I should like to read, 
Mr. President, from the original sec- 
tion 9 of the bill. The part which relates 
to what the Commission shall investigate 
and then report to this body is not a 
provision for a second Randall Commis- 
sion. 

Let me read from section 9 of the bill: 

Without limiting the general scope of the 
investigation—— 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD. I do not agree with the 
position taken that it would be a second 
Randall Commission. I was a member 
of the Randall Commission. 

Mr. FLANDERS. The Senator agrees 
that the section does not call for a second 
Randall Commission? 

Mr. BYRD. That is correct. 

Mr. FLANDERS. The Senator from 
Virginia and I are in agreement on this 
particular point. 

Mr. BYRD. I was merely pointing out 
the objections made by the House con- 
ferees. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I again read from 
section 9 of the bill: 

(2) Without limiting the general scope of 
the investigation the Commission shall con- 
sider and report on the following matters: 

(A) the number of labor hours lost by ex- 
panded imports through concessions granted 
in trade agreements, as balanced against the 
increased labor hours resulting from ex- 
pansion of exports through concessions re- 
ceived from foreign countries. 


It is very important in the conduct of 
any sensible reciprocal-trade negotia- 
tions that those figures be known—at 
least, that a careful estimate be made of 
them—because if we grant concessions 
which result in decreased labor hours and 
do not get concessions resulting in sub- 
stantially equal increased labor hours, 
then, whether the word “reciprocal” oc- 
curs in the law or not, we have no right to 
call it reciprocal trade. ‘Those figures 
should be examined and known. That is 
not a Randall Commission procedure. 

I read further from section 9: 

(B) the effect of tariff reductions under 
past trade agreements on small and local 
industries, 


Mr. President, I have more or less 
made a nuisance of myself in connec- 
tion with small and local industry, of 
which we have two cases in Vermont, to 
wit, the spring clothespin industry. 
What is more ridiculous than to stand 
on the floor of the Senate and make a 
plea for 2 small spring clothespin in- 
dustries in 2 small towns in Vermont? 
Why do we worry about such smali and 
local and unimportant industries, so far 
as the general economy of the country 
is concerned? It is ridiculous on the face 
ofit. But, Mr. President, it is not ridicu- 
lous, because I have used that particular 
industry as a type of hundreds of other 
industries. 

I use it because I know it. I use it 
because I have a local concern for it. 
But there are thousands of other com- 
munities in the United States which 
have similar local concerns, and the ag- 
gregate of those small industries 
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amounts to a very large part of the total 
industry of the United States. 

Worse than that, the Government is in 
the position of speaking out of the two 
sides of its mouth, simultaneously. I 
think the proper term or the derivation 
from the Latin for speaking out of the 
two sides of the mouth is equivocation. 
The Government is equivocal so far as 
small business is concerned. Out of one 
side of its mouth it says, “We are all for 
small business, and we will do this, that, 
and the other.” Out of the other side of 
its mouth, through reciprocal trade 
treaties, it effectively destroys small 
business. 

So the purpose of the provision, the 
effect of tariff reductions under past 
trade agreements on small and local in- 
dustries, is to endeavor to ascertain how 
serious that effect is, so the Government 
may decide whether it is going to be 
equivocal or whether it is going to be 
straightforward and honest. 

Item (C) of section 9 reads: 

(C) what industries may become vulner- 
able and what industries would not be vul- 
nerable to decrease of employment and pro- 
duction if present trends of foreign compe- 
tition continue, 


That is asking for a Commission re- 
port. We have the equivalent of that 
provision or what should be the equiva- 
lent, in the peril point estimation which 
the Federal Trade Commission puts be- 
fore the negotiators. 

The actual results of the negotiations 
indicate that either 1 of 2 things takes 
place: Either the Tariff Commission does 
not use good judgment in making its 
peril point estimations, or the Depart- 
ment of State pays no attention to them, 
because month after month, year after 
year, the industries of our country get 
into a more and more difficult situation. 

Certain new events have taken place 
in the world since the reciprocal trade 
treaty program was first initiated and 
carried out. Subsection (D) relates to 
one of them. The Commission is to 
examine: 

(D) the possible effect of the exportabil- 
ity of American capital (whether direct or 
by private or governmental loans), equip- 
ment, and technical experience into other 
countries. 


As a matter of fact, in industries with 
which we are perfectly familiar, with 
respect to which I have personal knowl- 
edge, the time is approaching when the 
effect of the tariffs now in force, many 
of which have been affected by the re- 
ciprocal trade treaties, will be that in 
extensive areas it will no longer be pos- 
sible to undertake to export large vol- 
umes of products from this country to 
foreign countries directly. So the busi- 
nesses involved take their capital and 
equipment and business know-how into 
foreign countries and manufacture prod- 
ucts there for export into those parts 
of the world where American manufac- 
tured goods can no longer go, owing to 
the high prices and the inadequacy of 
tariff protection as compared with the 
prices. 

There is, of course, a factor here in- 
volved which is outside reciprocal trade 
treaty cognizance, and that is the spiral- 
ing inflation of wages and prices, which 
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makes more and more American indus- 
tries vulnerable to foreign competition, 
and which therefore enlarges year by 
year the area of danger. 

Mr. President, item (E) of the bill 
as it passed the Senate required the Com- 
mission to consider and report on “the 
extent to which the products of such ex- 
ported facilities have entered the Amer- 
ican market or otherwise affected Amer- 
ican production and employment.” 

The presently important element is the 
latter in that American production and 
employment, which formerly was able to 
export these products, is no longer able 
to do so. Therefore, American produc- 
tion moves abroad in order to retain its 
foreign markets. The whole matter, 
however, opens up the possibility of re- 
export into this country, and we should 
find out to what extent such is going on. 

Item (F) of the bill as the Senate 
passed it asked for an investigation to 
consider and report on “the extent to 
which the United States has used up its 
bargaining margin, including the extent 
to which tariff rates have been reduced 
and potential future reduction.” 

Mr. President, the supporters of the 
reciprocal trade agreements in their 
present form keep saying, “What do you 
want to do? Do you want to go back to 
the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act?” That is 
not the question. The fact is—and it 
should be noted and reported on—that 
the United States now, as I stand in the 
Senate speaking, is one of the low tariff 
countries of the world. The question 
which is asked to be reported on in this 
item is as to whether our tariffs have be- 
come so low that there is not much room 
to go lower in negotiations. I am sure 
that is true with respect to many com- 
modities. We should have a report on 
the matter. 

I referred in passing to the next item, 
(G), in which the Commission is asked 
to consider and report on “the possibility 
of a reduced rate of exports due to more 
rapid inflation of the cost of labor, ma- 
terials, and other elements of production 
in the United States than in foreign 
countries.” 

Item (H) asks for a report on “the de- 
Sirability in special cases of employing 
quotas rather than tariff adjustments.” 

In that respect I wish to state that in 
the past 2 or 3 years there have been 
many cases in which tariff adjustments 
sufficiently high to protect our industries 
from, let us say, oriental competition, 
would have had to be so high that they 
would have entirely eliminated our best 
friends in the Western World, so far as 
having any access to our markets is con- 
cerned. 

Item (I) asks the Commission to con- 
sider and report on “the extent of exist- 
ing authority for trade adjustment as- 
sistance for industries adversely affected 
by foreign trade policies and the need 
for additional legislation.” 

Mr. President, a reciprocal trade bill 
without such a fundamental examina- 
tion is something which the Congress 
ought not to pass. Congress simply 
ought not to pass such legislation, be- 
cause the direction in which we are 
going is fraught with trouble, and the 
trouble will become deeper and deeper 
as the years go by. 
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I therefore move, Mr. President, that 
the Senate conferees return to the con- 
ference with the instruction that the 
original provisions of section 9 of the 
bill be presented for acceptance by the 
conference managers on the part of the 
House. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.FLANDERS. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
motion of the Senator from Vermont—— 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I wish 
to discuss the motion. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the Senator yielded to me. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I yielded to the 
Senator from Kansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator wish to have the motion 
restated? 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, before 
me motion is put to a vote, I desire the 

oor. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
understand I have the floor. I am per- 
fectly willing to yield to the Senator 
from Nevada, but I have already yielded 
to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. May I ask the Sena- 
tor to repeat his motion? 

Mr. FLANDERS. The motion is that 
the bill, H. R. 12591, as passed by the 
Senate, be returned to the conference 
committee with instructions that section 
9 as passed by the Senate be reinserted 
in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised by the Parliamentarian 
that the motion is not in order at this 
time, because the House of Representa- 
tives has already agreed to the confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. FLANDERS. May I inquire what 
motion is in order? Is it in order that 
I move the conference report be rejected? 
Is that the proper motion at this stage? 
If it is, I make that motion. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let us 
get the parliamentary situation straight. 
A motion to reject the report is not in 
order. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. If the conference 
report is rejected, then another confer- 
ence could be requested. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, as one 
who supported the amendment or pro- 
posal of the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont in the committee—and I sup- 
ported it enthusiastically—I regret sin- 
cerely it was not made a part of the con- 
ference report. I feel confident it pro- 
vided for a study which should be made. 
In fact, I think the study must be made 
in the next year or two. 

I regret the parliamentary situation is 
such that the provision for such a study 
cannot now be made a part of the con- 
ference report without the Senate’s de- 
clining to accept the conference report 
and sending the bill back to conference. 
In view of the fact that we are late in 
the session, I would dislike to support 
the motion of the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont upon that basis. 

I make this statement, Mr. President, 
as one who firmly believes we must have 
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a study, and that we will have a study. 
As one who expects to be a Member of 
the Senate Committee on Finance in the 
next session of Congress, I assure the 
Senator from Vermont, that this is a 
matter which is going to receive some 
consideration by the committee. I as- 
sure the Senator of that. 

I felt very much interested in the pro- 
posal when it was offered. In fact, I 
thought it was a wise suggestion for the 
Senator from Vermont to make. As he 
is leaving this body after many years of 
very distinguished service, I thought it 
would constitute a landmark to his career 
of service. Therefore, I was hopeful the 
Senator’s proposal would be retained in 
the bill. It is not. I think under the 
circumstances it is too late for us to act 
on the matter at this time. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I promised to yield 
to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. MALONE. That is allright. I will 
wait and obtain the floor in my own 
right. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I was one of the conferees. 
The Senate conferees made every pos- 
sible effort to have the proposal of the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont 
agreed to as a part of the legislation. The 
House conferees were adamant against it. 
The House conferees seemed to base their 
disagreement on the fact that the so- 
called Randall Commission had not done 
a good job. 

Personally, I haye very strongly fa- 
vored this proposal. I thought the pro- 
vision espoused by the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont was very con- 
structive. He outlined a plan which, to 
my mind, would be very helpful to the 
country. However, as I have already 
stated, the House conferees were ada- 
mant against it. As the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas has already stated, 
we are in the closing days of the ses- 
sion, and the reciprocal trade bill is very 
important legislation. 

While I favor the Senator’s proposal, 
yet I regret being in a position in which 
it will be necessary for me to oppose it 
now. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I can 
understand and sympathize with the 
points of view of the Senator from 
Kansas and the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. However, I bring to their rec- 
ollection the fact that we were told by 
the representatives of the State Depart- 
ment that no negotiations of importance 
were expected for the next 3 years, while 
they were waiting to prepare their case 
for the new trade agreements in West- 
ern Europe. Therefore, at the worst, it 
does not seem to me that irreparable 
damage would be caused by postponing 
this legislation until the next Congress. 
It would be a most dangerous thing if 
the position of the State Department, 
and its obtuseness with regard to the ef- 
fects on American industry, were to go 
unchallenged. They should be chal- 
lenged. As a matter of fact, the position 
of the State Department is that recipro- 
cal trade is a holy doctrine of a holy 
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religion. In support of it, the State De- 
partment officials do not get down to 
basic information and reasoning, as sec- 
tion 9 would direct them to do. Instead, 
they hold revival services. They held 
a revival service a couple of months ago 
downtown, to whoop up spiritual enthu- 
siasm in the hope of making some con- 
versions. 

This is not a religious doctrine. This 
program is something which needs to be 
analyzed in the light of facts, logical 
reasoning, and good judgment. So I still 
hold to my motion, and ask that it be 
considered. 

MOTION TO REJECT THE CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I join 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont in asking that the conference 
report be rejected and revert to the Con- 
stitution of the United States if the 
House will not accept the Senate pro- 
visions. 

The distinguished Senator from Ver- 
mont deserves a great deal of credit for 
proposing the amendment to set up the 
Commission to investigate the effect of 
the free trade on the economy—it is 
long overdue. This amendment was 
later approved on the floor of the Senate. 

I think we can feel highly compli- 
mented in this fight. In 1948 I believe 
there were two votes against the exten- 
sion of the 1934 Trade Agreements Act, 
which is destroying and has destroyed 
many industries in the United States. 
One of them was mine. 

We are living on a war economy. Dur- 
ing the 12 months ending July 1, 1958, 
we spent about $40 billion. We shall 
spend $60 billion or thereabouts in the 
coming 12 months on war preparation 
and to keep troops in 60 different na- 
tions. No doubt it will afford a shot in 
the arm to an economy which is slowly 
being destroyed, but it is not a healthy 
condition. 

I believe the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont will agree with me that 
we should be complimented since this 
time it required editorials twice a week 
in the metropolitan press; the efforts of 
the motion picture industry, headed by 
Bric Johnston, who held a 1,000-person 
revival—and you will remember I sub- 
mitted a Senate resolution which would 
require him to register as a lobbyist, 
and tell where he got the money to hold 
the revival; it required the White House; 
the State Department; the Commerce 
Department; and a threatened war in 
the Middle East to even pass an amended 
bill this time. 

We retained three amendments in this 
extended bill which the freetraders, who 
are riding for a world government so fast 
that they will be scared to death, may 
find troublesome. 

Mr. President, I wish to join in com- 
plimenting the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Finance. I have 
the highest regard for him, and I want 
it distinctly understood that anything I 
say in opposition to the trade bill is not 
any reflection on the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. I have the highest regard for his 
integrity and ability. He has been the 
chairman of the powerful Senate Fi- 
nance Committee—in my judgment the 
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most powerful committee in Congress— 
for about 20 years. 

The American people built the Amer- 
ican economy on the basis of protective 
principles. In 1789, the first tariff bill 
was a protective bill. What did it mean? 
It meant that if we were to raise our 
standard of living above that of the rest 
of the world, there must be something to 
represent the difference in wages, the 
difference in taxes, and the difference in 
the cost of doing business in the United 
States, as compared with similar costs 
in each of the competing nations with 
respect to each product. 

That was the principle on which we 
operated for 150 years. We raised our 
standard of living on that principle high 
above all the other nations except Can- 
ada, our neighbor. There was no com- 
parison. There was no effort in most of 
the foreign nations in Asia and Europe 
to raise their standard of living. Wages 
remained about the same relative to the 
cost of living. They paid barely enough 
to keep body and soul together. So for- 
eign nations created no market in their 
own countries. 

AMERICAN MARKET 


In this country we allowed wages to 
rise along with increased productivity, 
and thereby created a market in this 
Nation. The American market is the 
objective of every other nation in the 
world. Take the American market out 
of the Geneva Trade Conference, and 
there will be no more Geneva. No 
meeting will be held. 

Every nation in the world but Amer- 
ica protects its industry, its working- 
men, and investors, once the investment 
is made. They do it by tariffs, import 
permits, exchange permits, and other 
devices. There is absolutely no reci- 
procity in the operation of the act. It 
represents a division of the American 
markets on an international scale. Rep- 
resentatives of 36 of the 37 nations are 
sitting in Geneva waiting breathlessly 
for the adoption of this Conference re- 
port, so that they may continue the di- 
vision of the American market among 
them. We have 1 member out of 37 
in that distinguished body which meets 
in Geneva. Of course, it is well known 
that the State Department wants to 
divide the American markets among the 
36 foreign competitive nations. Such 
division induces such foreign nations to 
sign agreements and treaties which none 
of them intend to keep. 

European nations will be found to be 
neutral in any future world war. They 
must be, or they will be destroyed in 30 
minutes. We hear a great deal of poppy- 
cock about the grandiose agreements 
which the Secretary of State is signing 
all over the world, wherever he can get 
two or more people together to sign such 
an agreement. 

One of the things which I believe this 
distinguished body overlooks is the fact 
that the 1934 Trade Agreements Act, 
which is laughingly referred to as the 
Reciprocal Trade Act, does not contain 
in it anywhere, from beginning to end, 
the words “reciprocal trade.” It was 
never intended to be reciprocal and is, 
of course, not reciprocal. 

It has been said that the act has not 
been a success. I disagree. It has been 
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a success for the purpose for which it 
was enacted. Who organized the moye- 
ment? Who is behind it? Frank Coe, 
one of our better early traitors, and his 
crowd, In 1932, 1933, and 1934, then 
Alger Hiss came along. Then Harry 
Dexter White, of World Bank fame, came 
along. 

All of these fine traitors recommended 
the continued extensions of the act to di- 
vide the American markets with the for- 
eign nations. There are three things 
which contribute to the destruction of 
the workingmen and investments in 
American industry. First we went off 
the gold standard in 1933 and deliberate- 
ly entered the greatest period of inflation 
the world has ever seen. We destroyed 
our savings. We destroyed our pensions 
and funds. We lowered our wages con- 
tinually through inflation. We have 
done that over the last 24 or 25 years. 
We have priced ourselves out of the 
world market through inflation. There 
is nothing we can sell in the world mar- 
ket at a profit. The taxpayer, of course, 
makes up the difference between the 
world price and what it costs to produce 
an article in this country. That is what 
we call world trade. 

Then there are the billions of dollars 
we have sent abroad. We have given $70 
billion to foreign nations to build plants 
in which to use cheap labor. In that way 
materials are produced by low-cost la- 
bor, and those materials are sent to this 
country, and in that way we destroy the 
American workingmen and investments. 

The 1934 Trade Agreements Act has 
worked according to what the sponsors 
of the act had in mind—and I have just 
named those sponsors—and it has done 
what its sponsors wanted it to do; and 
that is to destroy the American economy. 

There are three parts to this entire 
plan. However, they are brought before 
Congress one ata time. No one ever dis- 
cusses the other two parts while debating 
the first. The Committee on Finance 
meets the entire problem. It discusses 
how we shall have to raise pensions, and 
by how much we shall have to raise the 
salaries of Government employees. It 
discusses how we can best keep track of 
inflation. 

For 150 years we have built our Amer- 
ican economy to higher standards than 
has been possible to do in any other 
country of the world, in accordance with 
our own ability to absorb our products. 
It must be remembered that no indi- 
vidual or nation will buy anything from 
another nation or individual when he can 
buy the same quality cheaper from 
someone else. Private American foreign 
investments amount to $50 billion since 
World War II, to hire cheap labor, us- 
ing about 3 percent of American techni- 
cians to train the low-cost. workers, and 
to take the difference between what the 
traffic will bear and the wages of that 
country as a profit. 

We have fallen into the trap. 

The President says “We will not hurt 
American industry. We have a peril- 
point provision. We have an escape 
clause. If any industry can show that 
it is seriously hurt, we will do something 
about it.” Every President of the United 
States since 1934 has made the same 
statement: “Oh, no, we will not hurt any 
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American investor or any American 
workingman.” 

The fact is that the State Department 
has always suggested that we pass an 
act to compensate the people who lose 
the markets at home. There are 5,000 
products that have been injured—and 
that has gone into national defense, 
which is now costing us $60 billion per 
year. 

For 150 years we in America have 
made it possible for a man to build a 
business and produce a product in com- 
petition with another American, paying 
the same taxes and the same wages. 
If he could meet that competition, he was 
in business. If his judgment was good, 
he would stay in business. If he could 
not compete, he was out of business. He 
had to compete with other Americans 
who paid the same wages and the same 
taxes and had the same overhead. But 
he did not need to compete on an equal 
basis with foreign low-wage countries. 

In 1934 we changed all that. The 
State Department, covering up the best 
it can, has always been for the division 
of our markets with the low-wage na- 
tions of the earth. They have taught 
other Americans, who do not understand 
the full purport of it, to say, “Well, if you 
cannot compete with some other country, 
you are out of business.” They mean by 
that that Americans must compete with 
the low wages in foreign countries. If 
we want to hold to our standard of living, 
which we did maintain for almost 50 
years, and if we say that we want to hold 
our wage and standard of living, and 
at the same time say we are in favor of 
free trade, we are on opposite sides of 
the fence. 

The way to help foreign labor is to take 
the profit out of such labor at the wa- 
ter’s edge. Then unable to profit in our 
markets with such labor they will go 
home and allow the wages to raise and 
create a market at home. 


COTTON ACREAGE 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
should like to suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold his suggestion of 
the absence of a quorum? I have a 
brief speech which I desire to make and 
which will not take me more than 10 
minutes to deliver. 

Mr. FLANDERS. On what subject? 

Mr. TALMADGE. On a subject dif- 
ferent from reciprocal trade. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I hope the Senator 
is as accurate in his judgment as to how 
long his speech will take as I have tried 
to be in that regard in the years I have 
served in the Senate. I withhold my 
suggestion of the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I believe when I 
have concluded my remarks the Senator 
from Vermont will understand that I 
did not underestimate the time required. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I have great con- 
fidence in the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I thank the Sen- 
ator, and I reciprocate that confidence 
so far as the Senator from Vermont is 
concerned, 
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Mr. President, I am greatly disturbed 
by the refusal of the House of Represent- 
atives even to consider the Senate-passed 
farm bill, and I fear that the full import 
of that action has not been realized. 

If Congress fails to enact new farm 
legislation before it adjourns, it will 
precipitate an agricultural crisis which 
will destroy the cotton economy of the 
United States. 

The Secretary of Agriculture already 
has announced that, in the absence of 
new legislative authority, he will act 
under existing law to set cotton acreage 
for 1959 at the absolute minimum of 
13.6 million acres. He has made it quite 
clear that he will not exercise any of his 
discretionary authority to afford relief 
through administrative action. 

Such an eventuality will mean that 
every cotton farmer with an allotment 
of 4 or more acres will take an acreage 
reduction next year of approximately 22 
percent. And those farmers with allot- 
ments of 4 or less acres wil be cut even 
more because they have been protected 
from reductions for the past 2 years un- 
der legislation which expires this year. 

Mr. President, no cotton farmer, small 
or large, can stand such an acreage cut 
without dire economic consequences to 
himself and the allied industries depend- 
ent upon him. It will spell doom for the 
small family-type farmers of Georgia 
and the Southeast and will force them off 
their farms and into the towns and cities 
to compete for already scarce nonfarm 
jobs and to add to the already staggering 
unemployment rolls. 

There presently is a shortage of good 
quality, spinnable cotton, and the sup- 
ply will dwindle further this year as the 
result of the curtailment of cotton 
planting which has resulted from the op- 
eration of the soil bank. 

Should only 13.6 million acres be 
planted next year, the United States will 
not produce enough cotton to supply its 
domestic and export needs. 

It does not take an economist to see 
that to force cotton into short supply 
not only will foreclose any possibility 
of this Nation regaining its export mar- 
kets, but also will destroy the domestic 
market for cotton by forcing textile mills 
to convert to cheaper synthetics in order 
to survive in the competition with con- 
tinually increasing cheap textile imports 
from abroad. 

It is unthinkable that Congress will 
permit such a situation to develop. Its 
economic repercussions likely would 
trigger a depression which would make 
the recession of earlier this year seem 
like a Sunday school picnic by com- 
parison. 

If it is impossible for Congress to 
enact comprehensive farm legislation at 
this session, it becomes all the more 
essential that it at least act to provide 
temporary relief for cotton, 

I call the attention of the Senate to a 
vehicle through which such relief can 
be afforded. There is on the Senate 
Calendar, order No. 1393, a bill which I 
introduced for myself and five of my 
colleagues which would do just that. It 
is S. 3408, which was reported unani- 
mously by the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry on last March 11. Its prin- 
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cipal objective is to maintain the status 
quo for cotton. It would do that in 
three ways: 

First, it would prevent the total acre- 
age allotted to cotton from being re- 
duced below the acreage allotted in 1957. 

Second, it would make permanent the 
provisions of law which have been ap- 
plicable for 1957 and 1958 to provide for 
minimum National, State, and farm 
acreage allotments and for additional 
acreage required to help States and 
counties in meeting those minimums. 

Third, it would keep surrendered acre- 
age within the county so long as it can 
be used there. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of Senate bill 3408 
and Senate Report 1371, explaining the 
bill, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 3408) and the report (No. 1371) were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That (a) section 342 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, is amended by striking out the 
last two sentences of such section and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: ‘“Not- 
withstanding the foregoing provisions of this 
section, the national marketing quota for 
cotton for 1958 and subsequent years shall 
be not less than the number of bales re- 
quired to provide a national acreage allot- 
ment for each such year equal to the 
national acreage allotment for 1956: Pro- 
vided, That if the acreage allotment for any 
State for 1958 or any subsequent year is 
less than its allotment for the preceding 
year by more than 1 percent, such State 
allotment shall be increased so that the re- 
duction shall not exceed 1 percent per 
annum, and the acreage required for such 
increase shall be in addition to the national 
acreage allotment for such year. Additional 
acreage apportioned to a State for any year 
under the foregoing proviso shall not be 
taken into account in establishing future 
State allotments.” 

(b) Section 303 (e) of the Agricultural 
Act of 1956 is repealed, 

(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the total acreage allotted for any 
crop of upland cotton shall not be less than 
that allotted for the 1957 crop of upland 
cotton, 

Src. 2. Paragraph (2) of section 344 (m) 
of such act is amended by striking out the 
period at the end of the second sentence 
of such paragraph and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “; but no such acre- 
age shall be surrendered to the State com- 
mittee so long as any farmer receiving a 
cotton acreage allotment in such county de- 
sires additional cotton acreage.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to 
amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, so as to provide minimum 
National, State, and farm acreage allot- 
ments, and for other purposes.” 


SENATE REPORT No, 1371 


The Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to whom was referred the bill (S. 3408) 
to amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, so as to provide that 
cotton-acreage allotments for the States for 
1958 and subsequent years shall be no less 
than in 1956, and for other purposes, having 
considered the same, report thereon with a 
recommendation that it do pass with amend- 
ments. 

This bill, with the committee amend- 
ments, would make permanent the following 
provisions of the cotton-acreage-allotment 
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law, which are now applicable only for the 
years 1957 and 1958: 

(1) The provision for a minimum national 
acreage allotment equal to the 1956 allot- 
ment of 17,391,304 acres; 

(2) The provision for minimum State 
acreage allotments; and 

(3) The provision for minimum farm al- 
lotments and for the national acreage re- 
serve established to provide additional acre- 
age for Nevada and for other States to meet 
their needs in providing minimum farm 
allotments. 

In addition, it would (a) prescribe that the 
total acreage allotted to cotton in any year 
should not be less than the total acreage al- 
lotted to cotton in 1957; and (b) keep cotton 
acreage surrendered under the surrender and 
reapportionment provisions of the law within 
the county, so long as any farmer in the 
county who has a cotton acreage allotment 
desires the surrendered acreage. 

The committee amendments to the first 
section of the bill are designed to make that 
section conform to the action taken by the 
committee in reporting Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 162. The committee believes that pres- 
ent conditions require many changes in the 
farm program, but that these may take a 
little time to work out and, in the meantime, 
any reduction in total allotted acreage or in 
minimum allotments which might adversely 
affect farmers and the farm program should 
be stayed. 

The total acreage to be allotted for upland 
cotton under the bill would be not less than 
17,585,463 acres (the total acreage allotted in 
1957); and this will be allotted in the fol- 
lowing manner. As required by the last 
2 sentences of section 342 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as extended by the 
bill, a national acreage allotment equal to 
not less than the 1956 national acreage allot- 
ment of 17,391,304 acres will be apportioned 
to States as provided in section 344 (b) of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended. An additional 100,000 acres will 
be set aside for apportionment as required by 
section 303 of the Agricultural Act of 1956 
as extended by the bill (to provide additional 
acreage for Nevada and for minimum farm 
allotment requirements). The remainder of 
the total acreage to be allotted (or 94,159 
acres if the national allotment is not more 
than 17,391,304 acres) will be used to in- 
crease each State allotment to 99 percent of 
its share of the national acreage allotment 
for the preceding year. Any part of such 
94,159 acres not so used, will be apportioned 
to States on the basis of their applicable 
5-year base. 

If the increase in the 1958 acreage allot- 
ment for any commodity would be so small 
as to make its allotment to States, counties, 
and farms impractical and too small to be 
of material benefit to farmers, it is not in- 
tended that such allotments would be made. 

Transfer of cotton acreage from one county 
to another hurts the economy of the county 
from which the transfer is made. Section 2 
of the bill therefore prohibits such transfer 
in the case of acreage surrendered for reap- 
portionment so long as any farmer in the 
county with a cotton acreage allotment 
desires such acreage. 

The bill repeals certain provisions ap- 
plicable to 1957 and 1956 simply because 
those provisions have already been executed. 
No substantive change in the law therefore 
is intended by this repeal. Additional acre- 
age allotted in 1957, which under existing law 
would not be counted in computing future 
allotments, would not be counted under the 
amendment made by the bill. 

Enactment of this bill would not result 
in any additional expenditure. 

The committee amendment to the title is 
designed to refiect the committee amend- 
ments to the bill. 
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CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In compliance with subsection (4) of rule 
XXIX of the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
changes in existing law made by the bill, as 
reported, are shown as follows (existing law 
proposed to be omitted is enclosed in black 
brackets, new matter is printed in italic, 
existing law in which no change is proposed 
is shown in roman): 


AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1938 


Sec. 342. Whenever during any calendar 
year the Secretary determines that the total 
supply of cotton for the marketing year 
beginning in such calendar year will exceed 
the normal supply for such marketing year, 
the Secretary shall proclaim such fact and 
a national marketing quota shall be in 
effect for the crop of cotton produced in 
the next calendar year. The Secretary 
shall also determine and specify in such 
proclamation the amount of the national 
marketing quota in terms of the number of 
bales of cotton (standard bales of 500 
pounds gross weight) adequate, together 
with (1) the estimated carryover at the 
beginning of the marketing year which be- 
gins in the next calendar year and (2) the 
estimated imports during such marketing 
year, to make available a normal supply of 
cotton, The national marketing quota for 
any year shall be not less than 10 million 
bales or 1 million bales less than the esti- 
mated domestic consumption plus exports 
of cotton for the marketing year ending in 
the calendar year in which such quota is 
proclaimed, whichever is smaller: Provided, 
That the national marketing quota for 1950 
shall be not less than the number of bales 
required to provide a national acreage allot- 
ment of 21 million acres. Such proclama- 
tion shall be made not later than October 
15 of the calendar year in which such de- 
termination is made. Notwithstanding the 
foregoing provisions of this section, the 
national marketing quota for cotton for 
£1957 and] 1958 and subsequent years shall 
be not less than the number of bales re- 
quired to provide a national acreage allot- 
ment for [1957 and 1958] each such year 
equal to the national acreage allotment for 
1956: Provided, That if the acreage allot- 
ment for any State for [1957 or 1958] or any 
subsequent year is less than its allotment 
for the preceding year by more than 1 per- 
cent, such State allotment shall be increased 
so that the reduction shall not exceed 1 per- 
cent per annum, and the acreage required 
for such increase shall be in addition to the 
national acreage allotment for such year. 
Additional acreage apportioned to a State 
for [1957 or 1958] any year under the fore- 
going proviso shall not be taken into ac- 
count in establishing future State allot- 


ments. (7 U.S.C, 1342 
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(2) Any part of any farm cotton acreage 
allotment on which cotton will not be plant- 
ed and which is voluntarily surrendered to 
the county committee shall be deducted from 
the allotment to such farm and may be re- 
apportioned by the county committee to 
other farms in the same county receiving 
allotments in amounts determined by the 
county committee to be fair and reason- 
able on the basis of past acreage of cot- 
ton, land, labor, equipment available for 
the production of cotton, crop rotation 
practices, and soil and other physical fa- 
cilities affecting the production of cotton. 
If all of the allotted acreage voluntarily 
surrendered is not needed in the county, 
the county committee may surrender the 
excess acreage to the State committee to be 
used for the same purposes as the State acre- 
age reserve under subsection (e) of this sec- 
tion; but no such acreage shall be surren- 
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dered to the State committee so long as any 
farmer receiving a cotton acreage allotment 
in such county desires additional cotton 
acreage. Any allotment transferred under 
this provision shall be regarded for the pur- 
poses of subsection (f) of this section as hay- 
ing been planted on the farm from which 
transferred rather than on the farm to which 
transferred, except that this shall not oper- 
ate to make the farm from which the allot- 
ment was transferred eligible for an allot- 
ment as haying cotton planted thereon dur- 
ing the 3-year base period: Provided, That 
notwithstanding any other provisions of law, 
any part of any farm acreage allotment may 
be permanently released in writing to the 
county committee by the owner and operator 
of the farm, and reapportioned as provided 
herein. Acreage surrendered, reapportioned 
under this paragraph, and planted shall be 
credited to the State and county in deter- 
mining future acreage allotments. The pro- 
visions of this paragraph shall apply also to 
extra long staple cotton covered by section 
347 of this act. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1956 


Src. 303. (a) Section 344 (b) of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
is amended by inserting, before the period 
at the end thereof, a colon and the follow- 
ing: “Provided, That there is hereby estab- 
lished a national acreage reserve consisting 
of 100,000 acres, which shall be in addition 
to the national acreage allotment; and such 
reserve shall be apportioned to the States 
on the basis of their needs for additional 
acreage for establishing minimum farm 
allotments under subsection (f) (1), as de- 
termined by the Secretary without regard 
to State and county acreage reserves (except 
that the amount apportioned to Nevada shall 
be 1,000 acres), and the additional acreage 
so apportioned to the State shall be appor- 
tioned to the counties on the same basis 
and added to the county acreage allotment 
for apportionment to farms pursuant to sub- 
section (f) of this section (except that no 
part of such additional acreage shall be used 
to increase the county reserve above 15 per- 
cent of the county allotment determined 
without regard to such additional acreage). 
Additional acreage apportioned to a State for 
any year under the foregoing proviso shall 
not be taken into account in establishing 
future State acreage allotments. Needs for 
additional acreage under the foregoing pro- 
viso and under the last proviso in subsection 
(e) shall be determined as though allotments 
were first computed without regard to sub- 
section (f) (1).” 

(b) Section 344 (e) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by inserting, before the period at 
the end thereof, a colon and the following: 
“Provided further, That if the additional 
acreage allocated to a State under the pro- 
viso in subsection (b) is less than the re- 
quirements as determined by the Secretary 
for establishing minimum farm allotments 
for the State under subsection (f) (1), the 
acreage reserved by the State committee 
under this subsection shall not be less than 
the smaller of (1) the remaining acreage so 
determined to be required for establishing 
minimum farm allotments or (2) 3 percent 
of the State acreage allotment; and the acre- 
age which the State committee is required 
to reserve under this proviso shall be allo- 
cated to counties on the basis of their needs 
for additional acreage for establishing mini- 
mum farm allotments under subsection (f) 
(1), and added to the county acreage allot- 
ment for apportionment to farms pursuant 
to subsection (f) of this section (except that 
no part of such additional acreage shall be 
used to increase the county reserve above 
15 percent of the county allotment deter- 
mined without regard to such additional 
acreages).” 
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(ec) Section 344 (f) of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended 
by changing paragraph (1) to read as follows: 

“(1) Insofar as such acreage is available, 
there shall be allotted the smaller of the fol- 
lowing: (A) 4 acres; or (B) the highest num- 
ber of acres planted to cotton in any year 
of such 3-year period.” 

(a) The first sentence of section 344 (f) 
(6) of such act is amended to read as fol- 
lows: “Notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraph (2) of this subsection, if the 
county committee recommends such action 
and the Secretary determines that such ac- 
tion will result in a more equitable distribu- 
tion of the county allotment among farms in 
the county, the remainder of the county 
acreage allotment (after making allotments 
as provided in paragraph (1) of this subsec- 
tion) shall be allotted to farms other than 
farms to which an allotment has been made 
under paragraph (1) (B) of this subsection 
so that the allotment to each farm under 
this paragraph together with the amount 
of the allotment of such farm under para- 
graph (1) (A) of this subsection shall be 
a prescribed percentage (which percentage 
shall be the same for all such farms in the 
county) of the average acreage planted to 
cotton on the farm during the 3 years imme- 
diately preceding the year for which such 
allotment is determined, adjusted as may be 
necessary for abnormal conditions affecting 
plantings during such 3-year period: Pro- 
vided, That the county committee may in 
its discretion limit any farm acreage allot- 
ment esteblished under the provisions of this 
paragraph for any year to an acreage not in 
excess of 50 percent of the cropland on the 
farm, as determined pursuant to the provi- 
sions of paragraph (2) of this subsection: 
Provided further, That any part of the coun- 

acreage allotment not apportioned under 
paragraph by reason of the initial appli- 
cation of such 50 percent limitation shall 
be added to the county acreage reserve under 
paragraph (3) of this subsection and shall 
be available for the purposes specified there- 
in.” 

{(e) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall be effective only with respect to 
1957 and 1958 crops. For the 1956 crop, an 
acreage in each State equal to the acreage 
allotted in such State which the Secretary 
determines will not be planted, placed in the 
acreage reserve or conservation reserve, or 
considered as planted under section 377 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, may be apportioned by the Secre- 
tary among farms in such State having allot- 
ments of less than the smaller of the follow- 
ing: (1) 4 acres, or (2) the highest num- 
ber of acres planted to cotton in any of the 
years 1953, 1954, and 1955.] 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, it 
will be recalled that I attempted to bring 
this measure up for debate on last April 
22 but the majority leader was informed 
at that time by the minority leader and 
the members of the minority party who 
had supportted the bill in the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry that the 
situation had changed, and they no 
longer could support it. 

Taking a realistic view, and desiring 
to avoid a defeat which could have 
prejudiced the cause of the cotton 
farmer, I did not urge the majority 
leader to make the bill the pending 
business. 

It is my feeling that the altered situa- 
tion now makes it imperative that S. 
3408 be taken up and passed at the 
earliest possible time. I am going to 
urge the leadership to call it up for con- 
sideration at the first opportunity. 
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For the benefit of my colleagues also 
concerned with the similar crisis facing 
the rice farmers, I shall be pleased to 
work with them in seeking to amend my 
bill to take care of their situation also. 

Mr. President, I appeal to my col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle to give 
sympathetic consideration to the plight 
of the cotton farmer and to join with me 
in sending this bill to the House of Rep- 
resentatives in time to be acted upon 
there and sent to the President before 
the adjournment of this session. 

Mr. President, I feel strongly that 
Congress has a solemn obligation to the 
cotton farmers of America not to ad- 
journ until it has taken action to assure 
their continued existence, and to make 
certain that nothing will be done to 
worsen their already-desperate plight 
until a future Congress can enact a bold, 
new farm plan which will restore them, 
along with the remainder of the agri- 
cultural economy of the Nation, to their 
proper place in the national economy. 

Mr. SYMINGTON and Mr. YAR- 
BOROUGH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Georgia yield; and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield first to my 
colleague on the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, the Senator from Mis- 
souri. [Mr. SYMINGTON]; then I shall 
yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
have listened with great interest to the 
analysis of the cotton problem made by 
the very able junior Senator from Geor- 
gia. I commend him for his presenta- 
tion on what is rapidly becoming one of 
the most critical agricultural problems 
with which this country has been con- 
fronted in many years. I hope our col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle will 
study carefully the recommendations 
made by the Senator from Georgia be- 
cause they are in the interest not only of 
the cotton farmer of his State and my 
State, but also of the Nation as a whole. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri. No 
member of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry has worked harder, more 
diligently, and more perseveringly to 
try to help the cotton farmers and the 
cotton industry of America than has the 
Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Georgia. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I now yield to the 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
commend the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia for his very able analysis of the 
cotton situation. As a representative of 
a State which produces more cotton 
than any other, I commend him for the 
accuracy of his statistics and, above all, 
for his narration of the plight of the 
small farmer. This situation, if not 
remedied, will result in 1 year in driving 
off the farms thousands of the remain- 
ing 4% million farm families of the 
United States. 

This is the most critical situation 
which has faced the southern Cotton 
Belt from Georgia all the way to Arizona 
within my memory. There has never 
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been a situation like it. It spells utter 
doom to the small farmers. 

The plight of the cotton farmers is 
refiected also in the conditions of the 
rice farmers. I thank the Senator from 
Georgia for his willingness to accept an 
amendment to his bill to include rice 
farmers. They need relief. 

I commend the Senator also for ask- 
ing that Congress stay in session until 
some kind of farm relief is granted. I 
am prepared to stay here until 
Christmas, if necessary. I should pre- 
fer to stay here until Christmas, rather 
than to go home with the wreckage of 
American agriculture following in the 
train of opposition to such recom- 
mendations as have been made and the 
failure of Congress to act. 

I thank the Senator from Georgia for 
his very fine analysis of the situation 
confronting the cotton farmers. 

I have pointed out earlier that other 
industries are dependent on cotton, If 
relief is not afforded cotton growers, cot- 
ton gins will close. Banks will go broke. 
Small mills will fold up. 

In the Cotton Belt of my State, I 
walked down the streets of towns of 2,000 
and 3,000 population where 6 years ago 
every place of business was open and 
thriving, but where today half the busi- 
nesses are already boarded up. If the 
situation is not remedied, then within a 
year three-fourths of all the businesses 
will be boarded up in towns which have 
been prosperous for 2 or 3 generations. 
The plight of that region, and of the 
whole Cotton Belt, can be understood 
only by going into the area and seeing 
what has happened to it. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Texas. There is not a more 
vigorous champion of the cotton farmer 
and the cotton industry than the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Texas. 

I now yield to my warm friend, the 
able Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the able junior Senator from 
Georgia for his position in this matter, 
and assure him that I shall welcome the 
opportunity to vote for his motion. 

As the Senator from Georgia has so 
well pointed out, no segment of our econ- 
omy is now in such a critical condition 
as is the cotton growing industry. It is 
essential, it seems to me, that something 
be done for the cotton growers at this 
session of Congress. Relief afforded 
them will be beneficial not only to the 
cotton growers, but also to the entire 
economy. 

It is also essential that something be 
done, through wise legislation, to insure 
the availability of sufficient cotton for 
the textile plants next season. 

I commend the Senator from Georgia, 
a member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, for the great fight he 
has been making for the cotton growers 
of the Nation. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I thank the able 
Senator from North Carolina for the 
generosity of his remarks. No Senator 
has fought more valiantly and loyally 
for the cotton farmer and the textile in- 
dustry than has the distinguished Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 
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I am happy to yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
commend the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia for his zeal in trying to 
obtain action on a cotton bill this. year. 
The cotton farmers have an average in- 
come of only 69 cents an hour, compared 
with the average income of $2.07 re- 
ceived by other persons. Cotton farm- 
ers receive less than most other people 
receive, generally. Unless some action 
is taken before Congress adjourns, I feel 
that the interests of farmers will be very 
much jeopardized. 

I hope steps will be taken to remedy 
the situation, so that we can extend re- 
lief to the cotton farmers of the Nation, 
who need relief more than does any 
other group. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I thank my warm 
friend, the distinguished junior Senator 
from South Carolina. He is one of the 
ablest champions of the farmers, and 
his aid in this matter will be of invalu- 
able assistance. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. FLANDERS, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jor- 
DAN in the chair). Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS EXTENSION 
BILL OF 1958—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 12591) to ex- 
tend the authority of the President to 
enter into trade agreements under sec- 
tion 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, there 
are now in the Chamber a number of 
Members who were not present when I 
spoke half an hour ago on the reciprocal 
trade bill conference report. 

I shall briefly restate my reasons for 
my motion to reject the report, and to 
send the bill back to conference. 

First, let me say that, from the in- 
formation given by the chairman of the 
Finance Committee, it appears to me— 
and I hope my understanding of the 
matter is correct—that in the event the 
conference report is rejected, and my 
motion to send the bill to a further con- 
ference is agreed to by the Senate, there 
would be before the conference commit- 
tee new material not previously present- 
ed to the conference committee. That 
is just one part of the justification for 
having a further conference. 

Mr. President, the chief reason for 
having a further conference is that in 
the conference which was held, section 
9 was deleted. Section 9 calls for the 
establishment of a bipartisan commis- 
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sion, to be known as the Commission on 
International Trade Agreement Policy. 

In a moment, I shall refer briefiy to 
the various duties of the proposed Com- 
mission. At this time, I shall only say 
that the purpose of the Commission is to 
consider things the Randall Commission 
did not consider. So the proposed Com- 
mission has a frame of reference broader 
than that which the Randall Commission 
assumed. 

When the bill was taken to conference, 
it went there accompanied by a letter of 
mine in which I agreed to a number of 
suggestions for additional subjects in the 
Commission provision, which were cov- 
ered in a letter to me from the Secretary 
of Commerce. I had no particular en- 
thusiasm for those additional matters, 
but I thought that possibly the provision, 
as thus amended, might command 
greater support than the provision which 
was originally adopted. In that, I was 
completely mistaken, 

I do not feel that I can severely criti- 
cize the conference committee for being 
dubious about the informally amended 
provision, with its large list of other 
questions to be investigated. The con- 
ference committee reached the conclu- 
sion that those provisions called for just 
another Randall Commission. 

If my motion to reject the conference 
report is agreed to, I shall move that 
the bill be returned to conference with 
the text of the provision as adopted 
by the Senate, because that version of 
the proposal does not call for just an- 
other Randall Commission. Instead, it 
deals with matters which the Randall 
Commission did not investigate. 

Very briefly, and as rapidly as possi- 
ble, I wish to discuss these matters, al- 
though I hope I shall not discuss them 
as extensively as I did half or three- 
quarters of an hour ago. 

The Senate version of section 9 pro- 
vides, in part: 

(2) Without limiting the general scope of 
the investigation the Commission shall con- 
sider and report on the following matters: 

(A) the number of labor hours lost by 
expanded imports through concessions 
granted in trade agreements, as balanced 
against the increased labor hours resulting 
from expansion of exports through conces- 
sions received from foreign countries, 


That pins down the economic effect, in 
terms of employment, to the actual, di- 
rect result of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. That has never been done. All 
we hear about is the number of Ameri- 
can workmen engaged in foreign trade, 
on the assumption that any improve- 
ment in employment comes from the 
reciprocal trade treaties. We ought to 
know what harm, if any, has been done. 

Tread section (B): 

The effect of tariff reductions under past 
trade agreements on small and local indus- 
tries. 


The effect on many small and local 
industries has been tragic. The indus- 
tries appeal to the Tariff Commission. 
The Tariff Commission gives them relief. 
The relief is sometimes granted and 
sometimes vetoed by the President with- 
out, I am sure, competent information 
on which to base his judgment. But the 
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important point is that we are supposed 
to be in favor of small business. If there 
is a single thing which has hurt small 
business, within my knowledge, it has 
been the effect of tariff reductions. We 
should know what the effect has been 
under the reciprocal trade treaties, par- 
ticularly on small and local industries, 
and not have our Government speak out 
of one corner of its mouth and say, “We 
want to help local industry in every way 
we can,” and out of the other corner of 
its mouth sabotage that noble statement 
by reducing tariffs so as to destroy those 
industries. 

I now read section (C): 

What industries may become vulnerable 
and what industries would not be vulner- 
able to decrease of employment and produc- 
tion if present trends of foreign competition 
continue? 


Supposedly, the Reciprocal Trade Act 
with its peril-point clause, takes care of 
that situation. The evidence that it does 
not take care of it is that either the 
Tariff Commission does not report accu- 
rately or, if it does, it pays no attention 
to evidence of the great damage and the 
growing damage being done, particularly 
to small and local industries, and to a 
few of the larger ones, such as the textile 
industry. 

I have figures from the glove indus- 
try, indicating a drop in resources and 
employment of about two-thirds, as a 
result of reciprocal trade agreements. 

I read now from subsection (D): 

The possible effect of the exportability of 
American capital (whether direct or by pri- 
vate or governmental loans), equipment, and 
technical experience into other countries. 


That is one of the conditions which 
has changed overwhelmingly since the 
Reciprocal Trade Treaty Act first went 
into effect. It is now possible to send 
money abroad. It is now possible to 
send equipment abroad. It is now pos- 
sible to send experienced engineering 
and business management abroad, and 
to set up in foreign countries American 
factories competing for the markets of 
the world. In fact, under the Recipro- 
cal Trade Treaties, some industries can 
compete in the markets of the world 
only by moving out of the United States. 
I have personal knowledge of that fact 
as applying to the industry as to which 
I am best informed—the machine-tool 
industry. 

I read now subsection (E) : 

The extent to which the products of such 
exported facilities have entered the Ameri- 
can market or otherwise affected American 
production and employment; 


So far as I know, the reimport of 
products has as yet not been in consid- 
erable volume. However, the possibilities 
exist. 

I read subsection (F) : 

The extent to which the United States has 
used up its bargaining margin, including the 
extent to which tariff rates have been re- 
duced and potential future reduction; 


We are now pretty close to the bottom 
of the barrel. The enthusiastic pro- 
ponents of unregulated and unrestricted 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements contin- 
ually ask those of us who wish to have a 
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real examination made, “Do you want 
to go back to the Smoot-Hawley law?” 
Of course, we do not. Perhaps some do. 
Iam not among them. We shall not go 
back to the Smoot-Hawley Act. Unless 
abrogated, the treaties remain in force. 

As a matter of fact, the United States 
is now one of the lowest tariff countries 
in the world. I can make that state- 
ment without question, whether the 
statement is made on the basis of tariffs 
collected from the total imports, or on 
the basis of tariffs collected from duti- 
able imports. Our tariffs are low. We 
are among the angels. We are not 
among the devils any more. We are 
classed with the angels, and let us not 
forget it. 

In reaching a place among the angels, 
we have used up a large part of our 
bargaining power. Let us see how much 
we have used up. That we have used 
a considerable part of it is evidenced by 
the fact that the State Department and 
the Commerce Department representa- 
tivs say they do not intend to do much 
in the way of negotiating under the re- 
ciprocal trade treaties for 3 years, be- 
cause they want to have something left 
to bargain with when the new free- 
trade arrangement in Europe goes into 
effect. They have so little to bargain 
with that they propose not to bargain 
for 3 years, in order to have something 
left to use. 

Subsection (G) reads: 

The possibility of a reduced rate of ex- 
ports due to more rapid inflation of the cost 
of labor, materials, and other elements of 
production in the United States than in 
foreign countries. 


It is the inflation of the cost of labor, 
materials, and other elements which is 
causing the present crisis in competition 
from abroad. 

Subsection (H) reads: 

The desirability in special cases of employ- 


ing quotas rather than tariff adjustments; 
and 


This, Mr. President, seems to be ad- 
visable in many cases in which the com- 
petition is largely Oriental. Should we 
establish tariffs high enough to meet 
Oriental competition, we would com- 
pletely withdraw ourselves from any 
trade relations with our friends in West- 
ern Europe. So quotas seem to be the 
only desirable means of taking care of 
the situation. 

Subsection (I) reads: 

The extent of existing authority for trade 
adjustment assistance for industries ad- 
versely affected by foreign trade policies and 
the need for additional legislation. 


Mr. President, I have made the motion 
that the report of the conference com- 
mittee on H. R. 12591 be rejected. May 
I inquire whether that is the proper 
form in which to make the motion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

Mr. FLANDERS. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. So I 
am asking for a vote of “nay.” In the 
event the vote is “nay,” I shall then 
make a motion to have the bill sent back 
to conference, not in the form in which 
it was considered by the conference, but 
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in the form in which it passed the Sen- 
ate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

Mr. HUMPHREY subsequently said: 
Mr, President, I associate myself with 
the remarks which have been made in 
support of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments conference report. It seems to me 
that the work of the conference com- 
mittee was admirable in light of the dif- 
ferences between the bill as passed by the 
House and as passed by the Senate. 

I regret that a feature of the bill which 
it was my privilege to sponsor, namely, 
the amendment which would have di- 
rected the President and the Federal 
Tariff Commission to use all possible fa- 
cilities of the Government to alleviate 
any kind of distress which might come 
to any industry or community as a result 
of tariff concessions, was deleted in con- 
ference. It is what is called the trade 
adjustment feature. 

Next year it will be my intention to 
offer a separate trade adjustment bill, 
because I sincerely believe such action is 
needed. The national policy requires 
the adoption of reciprocal trade as a pro- 
gram. Nevertheless, we must recognize 
that in a reciprocal trade program there 
are, sometimes, difficulties and inequities. 
If those inequities are to be alleviated, we 
need to have a policy and a program for 
that purpose. 

I see no reason why any local com- 
munity should have to bear an undue 
burden because of the overall national 
policy. I believe we would be well guided 
if we established programs which would 
be of assistance to the local communities, 
the local industries, and the workers in- 
volyed. That is the purpose of the trade 
adjustment feature. 

Mr. NEUBERGER subsequent’y said: 
Mr. President, I desire to endorse the po- 
sition taken by the Senate-House con- 
ferees on the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act in dropping from the final bill 
the weakening amendment which had 
been urged upon us by cherrygrowers in 
my home State of Oregon. The con- 
ferees have acted soundly in rejecting 
this amendment. 

It is my understanding that the Eisen- 
hower administration submitted to the 
conferees a very strong memorandum 
recommending deletion from the bill of 
the cherrygrowers’ amendment that 
would have widened the escape clause. 
As I indicated when the cherrygrowers’ 
amendment was before the Senate orig- 
inally, I believe the administration has 
taken the proper attitude in this matter. 

The administration memorandum, in 
my opinion, effectively refutes the argu- 
ment that the cherrygrowers’ amend- 
ment was merely procedural. The mem- 
orandum from the Department of Com- 
merce, which advises the President on 
such trade matters, stressed the fact that 
the cherrygrowers’ amendment could 
have opened the floodgate to all kinds of 
similar amendments which would have 
crippled the authority of the President 
to negotiate a liberal and effective trade 
policy with other free nations. 

The memorandum submitted to the 
conferees pointed out further that “there 
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appears to be no need for the amend- 

ment in order to give Northwest cherry- 

growers standing as applicants for es- 
cape action.” 

Mr. President, I believe it is to the 
credit of the people of my State that I 
have had very little criticism directed 
against me from the State of Oregon, 
even though I was the only Pacific North- 
west Senator to oppose the cherrygrow- 
ers’ amendment. I took the position 
that, if I succumbed to local pressure 
from my own State with respect to the 
trade act, I could not in good con- 
science oppose similar demands to 
weaken the act from other States. 

The people of Oregon are intelligent, 
well-informed, and liberal-minded, They 
know that an effective international 
trade program may require sacrifices of 
people in many States, including their 
own. Therefore, they support a Senator 
or Congressman who acts consistently 
on reciprocal trade, right down the line. 

It is my hope this fall to speak in 
Salem, the seat of government in the 
State of Oregon, and the principal cen- 
ter of the cherrygrowing area. It is 
from the locality of Salem that I re- 
ceived the greatest number of requests 
to support the cherrygrowers’ amend- 
ment. I plan to speak in this area and 
to explain to the people there why I have 
opposed this amendment and why the 
conferees acted wisely in heeding the re- 
quest of the administration to drop the 
amendment from the trade agreements 
bill. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the 
Record the memorandum which was sub- 
mitted on behalf of the administration, 
by the Department of Commerce, to the 
Senate-House conferees on the Trade 
Agreements Act, and which was un- 
doubtedly persuasive in bringing about 
the abandonment of the cherrygrowers’ 
amendment. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE MEMORANDUM TO 
CONFEREES ON SO-CALLED CHERRY GROWERS’ 
AMENDMENT TO TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT— 
H. R. 12591 (Traps BILL) 

Morse amendment: Redefinition of the 
terms “domestic industry producing like or 
directly competitive products,” etc., under 
escape clause to include any group of pro- 
ducers of raw or processed agricultural or hor- 
ticultural products from which any such 
(import affected) products or articles are 
produced. 

Senator Morse’s amendment would change 
the definition of “domestic industry produc- 
ing like or directly competitive products,” 
etc., to include “that portion * * * of the 
producing organizations * * * manufactur- 
ing * * * or otherwise producing” the raw 
or processed agricultural or horticultural 
products from which the “like or directly 
competitive” articles are made as well as the 
portion of the operation engaged in produc- 
ing the article itself. In other words, for 
agricultural and horticultural products, it 
would broaden backward into the production 
of raw materials the range of operations to 
be considered as directly competitive. That 
is, while retaining the phrase “like or directly 
competitive” as the limit of what may be 
considered for purposes of determining 
whether serious injury has been caused or 
threatened, the phrase is then defined to in- 
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clude production of any article like or di- 
rectly competitive with an imported article 
or entering into its composition. 

The argument has been advanced that 
“this is a procedural amendment and has no 
mandatory provisions.” The amendment 
was accepted by the Senate on these grounds. 
This is not merely a procedural amend- 
ment. Instead, the amendment would sub- 
stantially widen the area of domestic opera- 
tions which might be considered as being 
threatened with serious injury by any im- 
ported article. Cotton growers could claim 
injury if imports of men’s shirts increased, 
or, to take an extreme case, cattle raisers 
might claim to be affected by imports of 
gloves. 

There appears to be no need for the amend- 
ment in order to give Northwest cherry grow- 
ers standing as applicants for escape action. 
A large proportion of the United States out- 
put of brined cherries, from which glace cher- 
ries are made, is processed by cooperatives 
from members’ own cherries. The tariff on 
brined cherries is the subject of a binding 
in a trade agreement and the cherry growers’ 
cooperatives could therefore bring action un- 
der the escape clause as producers of brined 
cherries which are both like and directly com- 
petitive with imported brined cherries. No 
amendment would be required to give them 
standing as domestic producers in such an 
application. Furthermore, it is possible that 
in the years since 1952 when the Tariff Com- 
mission last investigated glace cherries, the 
cooperatives may have developed into sub- 
stantial producers of glace cherries. In that 
case, they could also, without amendment of 
the law, qualify as applicants for an investi- 
gation of glace cherries. No information is 
available as to the proportion of domestic 
glace cherry production which is carried on 
by independent processors as compared with 
the cooperatives, but it is entirely possible 
that such production is very substantial. 
Certainly, an amendment of such sweeping 
implications should not be adopted to accom- 
modate one particular case without careful 
investigation as to whether a problem exists. 
More generally, the objection to this amend- 
ment is that where competition is not direct, 
economic difficulties which domestic indus- 
tries may be experiencing will most fre- 
quently be found to have other causes. 
Hence, import restrictions, even if they af- 
forded temporary relief, would effect no cure 
for basic difficulties. They would probably 
not prevent recurrence of difficulties and they 
would inequitably penalize import trade as 
well as our export potentialities. 

In addition, since the United States does 
have an obligation, with respect to most ex- 
isting tariff rates, to maintain these rates un- 
less they lead to increased imports which 
seriously injure producers of like or directly 
competitive products, as these terms are gen- 
erally understood, action by the United States 
in a case of injury that affected an industry 
directly competitive only under this artifi- 
cially extended definition might be consid- 
ered a violation of United States commit- 
ments. Our own exports would possibly be 
penalized in retaliation for any such action 
on our part. Moreover, such a situation 
would most likely mean limitations on 
United States ability to press effectively for 
removal of restrictions other countries main- 
tain against United States agricultural 
exports, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr, President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. What is the ques- 
tion before this body? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. A vote “yea” is a 
vote for adoption of the report, and a 
vote “nay” is a vote against adoption of 
the report? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. On this question, the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cxuavez], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
HeEnnincs], and the Senator from Flor- 
ida {Mr. HoLLAND] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Cuavez], the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Hennincs], and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HoLLAND] would each vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], 
the Senator from Nebraska ([Mr. 
Hruskal, and the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Payne] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] would vote 
“yea,” 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Payne] is paired with the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Maine 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Arizona would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 72, 
nays 18, as follows: 


The 


YEAS—72 
Aiken Fulbright Monroney 
Allott Gore Morse 
Anderson Green Morton 
Beall Hayden Mundt 
Bricker Hickenlooper Murray 
Bridges Hill Neuberger 
Bush Humphrey O'Mahoney 
Butler Ives Pastore 
Byrd Jackson Potter 
Capehart Javits Proxmire 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Purtell 
Carroll Jordan Robertson 
Case, N. J. Kefauver Saltonstall 
Church Kennedy Smathers 
Clark Knowland Smith, Maine 
Cooper Kuchel Smith, N. J. 
Cotton Lausche Sparkman 
Curtis Long Stennis 
Dirksen Magnuson Symington 
Douglas Mansfield Thye 
Eastland Martin, Iowa Watkins 
Ellender Martin, Pa. Wiley 
Ervin McClellan Williams 
Frear McNamara Yarborough 
NAYS—18 
Barrett Hoblitzell Revercomb 
Bennett Jenner Russell 
Bible Johnston, S.C, Schoeppel 
Case, S. Dak. Kerr Talmadge 
Dworshak Langer Thurmond 
Flanders Malone Young 
NOT VOTING—6 

Chavez Hennings Hruska 
Goldwater Holland Payne 

So the report was agreed to. 
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ADDRESS BY PRIME AND FOREIGN 
MINISTER OF DENMARK 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, today the 
Senate has acted on the report of the 
conference committee on the bill to ex- 
tend the provisions of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. As an indication 
of the cultural and economic ties that 
our great Nation has with friendly peo- 
ple in other Nations of the world, I ask 
unanimous consent that speeches de- 
livered by Mr. H. C. Hansen, Prime 
Minister and Minister for Foreign Affairs 
of Denmark, some time ago in New York 
and at the University of Minnesota, be 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


ADDRESS BY PRIME AND FOREIGN MINISTER H. 
C. HANSEN OF DENMARK AT THE LUNCHEON 
AT THE WALDORF-ASTORIA, NEw YORK CITY, 
On May 16, 1958, AUSPICES, DANISH-AMER- 
ICAN COMMITTEE 


It is a great pleasure for me to be among 
so many good friends in New York and par- 
ticularly to meet this group of Americans, 
Danish-Americans and Danes. I thank each 
and everyone of you for your kind invita- 
tion. 

Mrs. Hansen and I have had a most pleas- 
ant trip in your country. As you may 
know, we have just taken part in the cele- 
bration of Minnesota’s statehood centen- 
nial. Following that, my Scandinavian col- 
leagues and I visited President Eisenhower 
in Washington, and we are most grateful 
for ali the kindness we have met. 

Before coming over here I visited Their 
Majesties King Frederik and Queen Ingrid 
and I told them that in New York J was to 
meet many good friends of Denmark. The 
King asked me to bring his and Queen In- 
grid’s warm greetings to you all, and its is 
a privilege and honor for me to do this, 

It has been an inspiring visit. I am sure 
you will all understand how proud we 
Scandinavians are of the contribution which 
immigrants from our countries have made to 
the development of this great country of 
yours. 

Coming, as we do, from a small country, 
whose total population is just a bit more 
than half of what you have in New York 
City, alone, you might suppose that we 
would feel something like the country boy 
making his first visit to the big city. But 
actually, I am happy to say, Mr. Hansen and 
I have felt quite at home all along. When 
we visited in Tyler, Minn., and saw so many 
Jensens, Petersens, Larsens—not to forget 
the Hansens—it was just like being back in 
Denmark, and it seemed even more so when 
we read the many Scandinavian place names 
on road signs in Minnesota. Right here in 
New York too, we have a fine old Danish 
name in the Bronx founded many years ago 
by a Danish farmer named Jonas Bronck, and 
it occurs to me that, if time permits, I 
ought to take a ride over to see how the old 
farm is coming along. 

I know that you are all very busy people; 
so I shall not make too long a speech, but 
I do want to tell you a little about the com- 
mercial and cultural ties that link our two 
countries, Denmark and the United States. 
Strong commercial and cultural relations be- 
tween nations are, after all, most important 
factors in our struggle for security in the 
world. 

In this connection I should like to call 
your attention to the discussions at the 
NATO meeting in Copenhagen last week. It 
Was agreed upon by all the Foreign Ministers 
at that meeting that political unity and 
a strong defense were not enough, but that 
economic cooperation between nations is 
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equally important. We realized, therefore, 
that, together with our mutual defense ef- 
forts, we must also expand international 
trade. 

As you know, discussions are going on in 
Europe right now on the economic-integra- 
tion plans. A successful conclusion of these 
negotiations would be a most important step 
forward toward the establishment of close 
ties between the European countries and the 
rest of the world. To me it was very grati- 
fying, therefore, that we could all agree at 
the NATO conference to continue our efforts 
toward that goal. 

Western Europe as a whole owes a great 
debt of gratitude to the United States Gov- 
ernment and the American people for the 
assistance given under the Marshall plan. 
It was important not only because of the 
large quantities of food, raw materials, and 
machinery that were sent from your stores 
to devastated Europe. It was just as impor- 
tant as an incentive to a closer economic 
cooperation between the free nations in 
Europe, a cooperation which, we hope, will 
now be further intensified by the establish- 
ment of a general European market. This 
should, of course, also include the six coun- 
tries now in the process of establishing their 
common market. Denmark is a whole- 
hearted supporter of the efforts now being 
made to establish a free-trade area in Europe. 
We have three-quarters of our foreign trade 
with the countries who take part in those 
negotiations. Within this framework we 
hope that it will be possible to establish a 
still closer type of economic cooperation with 
the other Nordic countries. 

This does not mean that we are not able 
to look beyond our own noses; on the con- 
trary. To us it is essential to have a liberal 
flow of trade with the rest of the world, in 
particular with the United States and Can- 
ada. We hope that the time will come when 
trade barriers may be removed also between 
Europe and North America. 

Iam familiar with what your Government 
is trying to do in this respect and what has 
been done already to get the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement Act through. I wish your 
Government every success in its endeavors 
to get a reciprocal-trade-agreement legisla- 
tion which would strengthen international 
economic cooperation. 

But, to return to the problems of our coun- 
try, Denmark has a substantial interest in 
the United States market, both as a customer 
and as a supplier. We have a lively trade, 
which in Denmark does not meet many re- 
strictions. The trend in the commercial re- 
lationship between the United States and 
Denmark has inrproved in recent years. As 
a rule, Denmark has bought much more from 
the United States than the United States 
has bought from Denmark. 

We buy all kinds of merchandise; for ex- 
ample, grain, feeding stuffs, tobacco, oil 
seeds, spinning materials, fuel, chemical 
products, machinery, and transportation ma- 
terial. 

We in turn sell you many things. As 
one looks in your shop windows, sees the 
newspaper ads, and reads the latest issues 
of your national magazines, it is wonderful 
to see that so much Danish furniture, silver, 
and ceramics is being featured. Looking at 
the export picture as a whole, these are im- 
portant as symbols of Danish styling and 
craftmanship in many fields of production. 
Actually, many other commodities are ex- 
ported to the United States, from canned 
hams to electronics. 

In 1957 Denmark bought from the United 
States approximately $132 million in goods, 
but Denmark sold to this country only #84 
million worth. Putting it another way, these 
figures tell us that last year 434 million 
Danes each bought $30 worth of goods from 
the United States while your 170 million 
Americans each bought only 50 cents worth 
from Denmark. I know an amateur statisti- 
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cian who thinks this is perfectly wonderful. 
He says that if the Danes spent $30 and the 
Americans 50 cents, this must prove that the 
Danes are 60 times richer than the Amer- 
icans—I wish that it were so, But you busi- 
nessmen will understand the situation a lit- 
tle better. 

Denmark has one of the highest export 
figures per capita of all nations in the world. 
We do not have raw materials on our own 
territory, and our only “natural resources” 
are our farmers’ ability to cultivate the land 
and improve their livestock, the skill of our 
labor force, and what we can get out of the 
sea. 

We pay for our imports by what we can 
obtain from our export of specialized com- 
modities. If we did not have to fight against 
import quotas, exchange control, tariffs, 
and—last but not least—subsidized farm pro- 
duction in many countries, we would be able 
to expand our agricultural export consider- 
ably. As it is today, it is impossible to pre- 
dict what the future holds for this vital 
part of Danish economic life. We have to 
continue to find markets for our food prod- 
ucts, and at the same time, we must expand 
our industry, which means a bigger demand 
for capital investment. One-third of our 
population is now employed in industry and 
crafts, and our industrial export is increas- 
ing year by year; it is now 45 percent of the 
total exports. Like agricultural products, 
many of our industrial goods are competitive 
in the world market both in regard to price 
and quality. It is an interesting fact that 
an increasing share of our industrial ex- 
ports—today more than 25 percent—go to 
countries outside Europe. 

As a means of promoting further indus- 
trial development the Danish Government 
ment pursues a very liberal policy in regard 
to foreign investment in Denmark. My 
country will need a great amount of capital 
in the coming years. We shall experience a 
big influx into the labor market due to the 
high birthrate since 1940, and new capital 
will be needed to create employment for the 
young workers. Denmark’s inclusion in a 
wider European market will also call for big 
investments for the expansion of industrial 
plants and the establishment of new indus- 
tries. 

Denmark welcomes American investments, 
not only as a useful addition to the required 
domestic capital investment, but also be- 
cause American capital usually is accom- 
panied by American know-how. 

One basic reason for an American corpora- 
tion to establish itself in Europe would be 
a desire to be close to the large, expanding 
European market and thereby be in a better 
position to compete on the world market. 

k is favorably located in the very 
center of the large north European market; 
and excellent lines of communication by sea, 
air, and rail make for easy transportation 
and distribution to other parts of the con- 
tinent and the world. Thanks to the Scan- 
dinavian Airlines System and our effective 
merchant fleet as well as to our free port, 
Copenhagen is now the gateway to the whole 
northern part of Europe and Asia. Once the 
European integration plans are a reality, it 
will mean a market of 315 million people. 

Our people are said to be industrious and 
well educated, and a high proportion of our 
labor force is skilled labor. Danish export 
products bear witness to the high skill and 
craftsmanship of the Danish worker and to 
the deep-rooted traditions of craft and in- 
dustry. There will in general be no scarcity 
of labor in Denmark in the years to come, 
Corporation taxes are low, and the American 
investor will be entititled to transfer freely 
his profits and to repatriate his capital. We 
hope to see many American industrial firms 
join those who have already established 
themselves as our partners in an increasing 
economic development of Denmark. 

I am not going to make any general state- 
ment on the NATO meeting in Copenhagen 
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last week but I would like to say that I 
was pleased that the NATO countries once 
again expressed the will of the Western 
World to seek a lasting peace. In Denmark 
we feel that the modern technical develop- 
ment of arms has reached a stage where & 
total war must be unthinkable unless we 
shall see our civilization and culture de- 
stroyed. The statesman of the world have 
a great responsibility to seek relaxation of 
the existing international tension. A last- 
ing peace is imperative because of the atomic 
weapons, the H-bomb, and the fantastic 
development of long-range missiles. A last- 
ing peace, so to speak, is the only answer 
to the challenge that meets us today. 

Let us now leave these difficult and serious 
problems and turn to the lighter and more 
agreeable side of life. We in Denmark are 
both proud and happy about the re- 
ception the Royal Danish Ballet received at 
the Metropolitan Opera House in New York 
and in many other American cities. We 
hope to be able to send the group over 
again in the near future. When this will 
be possible, I do not know, because the 
problem is that we need the ballet in 
Copenhagen. 

Right now we are 100] forward to the 
visit of the Danish National Sympathy Or- 
chestra coming over here this fall on its 
second tour of the United States. This is 
no commercial—but I have been told that 
first tickets for the Carnegie Hall concert in 
November have already been sold. 

Yesterday I walked through Central Park, 
and for the first time I saw the statute there 
of Hans Christian Andersen. I was very 
much impressed by the statute itself and 
also by the site that had been chosen, and I 
take this opportunity to thank the city of 
New York and all of you who made this 
possible. 

We are also proud of having taken the 
lead in helping people of our two countries 
meet each other on a personal basis and get 
to known one another. This has been done 
through our “Meet the Danes” program, 
which since 1946 has made it possible for 
more than 25,000 Americans to meet Danes 
in their homes in Denmark. 

Last year, by the way, 90,000 Americans 
visited Denmark and we are indeed happy 
to find Denmark so popular with Americans. 
Since 1949 we have tripled our hotel ca- 
pacity, and this summer we shall have 1,000 
hotel rooms more than last year. 

Travel exchanges mean so much to us and 
to our Scandinavian neighbors in helping to 
cement world friendship that we recently 
took a bold step in cutting the red tape 
usually connected with travel formalities. 
As of now, Americans who visit the Scan- 
dinavian countries—Denmark, Finland, Nor- 
way, and Sweden—show their passport only 
twice during their whole tour, namely on 
entering and leaving Scandinavia; in other 
words you do not have to show your pass- 
port when crossing the borders from one 
Scandinavian country to another. 

If we in the free democratic countries 
can reach a better mutual understanding, 
we should be able to lay down a foundation 
for a commercial interchange embracing all 
free countries. The target of our mutual 
efforts must be to establish a Free World 
in which goods can be exchanged over the 
borderliness without regard to any kind of 
restrictions. It may take some time, but 
if we do not start now, it may be too late. 

Being a nation very much dependent on 
free trade between nations, we Danes pledge 
our support to a solution of this great prob- 
lem, and we are looking forward to the 
United States to lead the way. 


ADDRESS GIVEN BY THE DANISH PRIME MINIS- 
TER AND MINISTER FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, May 9, 1958 
It was a great pleasure and honor for me 

to accept the invitation to speak to you at 
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this university about Scandinavia in the 
world today. I am also grateful for your 
invitation because I realize that I am ad- 
dressing an audience whose background for 
the understanding of Scandinavian views 
and problems is probably wider than in most 
other countries outside Scandinavia. I hope, 
therefore, that my lecture may make a mod- 
est addition to what you already know and 
understand about Scandinavia’s position in 
the world. 

About the five Nordic countries, Finland, 
Iceland, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, it 
has aptly been said that they feel as mem- 
bers of the same family, the Nordic family. 
And inside that family circle we have suc- 
ceeded, during the last generation, in build- 
ing up a fruitful cooperation, which stems 
from the affinities of the Scandinavian peo- 
ples, in languages, in outlook, and in demo- 
cratic concepts of the social system. I am 
going to discuss a few aspects of this Nordic 
cooperation which is the most significant 
and also the most characteristic feature of 
Scandinavia’s position in the world today. 
But let me stress, already now, that our col- 
laboration is organized entirely and exclu- 
sively of equality and mutual respect. We 
are not endeavoring in any way whatever to 
eliminate the individualities of the peoples 
and even less to impose uniformity in the 
rich variety of valuable traits that we believe 
you can find in Nordic civilization, in lit- 
erature, in arts and handicrafts, and in Nor- 
dic music. During the last generation other 
countries have been giving increasing atten- 
tion to the five Nordic countries. This is 
all to the good insofar as this interest is con- 
cerned with Scandinavia as a social labora- 
tory and is motivated by the economic and 
social progress achieved in our countries. 

On the other hand, it is not unnatural 
that we should be less pleased about the 
growing attention which has been devoted to 
our countries for political and military rea- 
sons since the outbreak of the Second World 
War. 

In former days, the Scandinavian countries 
used to be outside the spheres of interest 
in European military policy. During the last 
few generations, wars have usually bypassed 
Scandinavia, except Denmark and Finland. 
Up to 1940 Norway had enjoyed an uninter- 
rupted period of peace lasting for 125 years, 
and today Sweden has not been at war for 
more than 140 years. 

In 1939 and 1940, however, the Scandinavi- 
ans lost the illusion that they would be able 
to maintain their neutrality in conflicts be- 
tween great powers. The winter war in Fin- 
land, the Nazi aggression Denmark 
and Norway, and the other events of the Sec- 
ond World War, as well as the subsequent 
cold war, taught the Nordic peoples that 
their part of the world could no longer ex- 
pect to be absolutely immune from war. 

The growing tensions between East and 
West forced the Scandinavians to take up 
their security for serious reconsideration 
after the war. In those circumstances it was 
natural for Denmark, Norway, and Sweden 
to initiate discussions about the interna- 
tional situation with a view to establishing a 
Scandinavian defense alliance. When it was 
realized, in early 1949, that such an alliance 
could not be formed, Denmark, Iceland, and 
Norway accepted the invitation to join the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Swe- 
den, backed defensive forces, 
maintained its unequivocal policy of keeping 
aloof from all alliances, while Finland, after 
its peace treaty with the Soviet Union, 
signed a treaty of friendship and mutual as- 
sistance with Russia which recognizes Fin- 
land's right to pursue a policy of neutrality 
in relation to the great powers. 

It is true, then, that Scandinavia stands 
divided on security policy. But this has not 
detracted from the spirit of solidarity and 
the cooperation which prevail among the 
peoples of the Nordic nations and their re- 
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sponsible authorities. Nor has it prevented 
them from maintaining close cooperation in 
foreign policy. 

This cooperation is organized mainly 
through the regular meetings held by the 
foreign ministers of all the five countries 
where they consider the attitude of their 
governments to questions of foreign policy. 
The cooperation is then followed up in the 
many international organizations to which 
the Nordic countries belong. The Scandi- 
navian States could usually be seen to act 
in unison already in the old League of Na- 
tions, and the same thing happens today in 
the United Nations. 

It has been an aim of overriding impor- 
tance for the Nordic countries to work for 
the preservation of peace among nations. 
The events we have seen since 1939 have 
rendered this policy so urgent as to become 
almost a question of survival to us. All the 
Scandinavian States are small and relatively 
weak from a military point of view. Located 
in an area which, in a major war, may be- 
come a theater of war, it is, for this reason 
alone, essential for them to contribute, to 
the utmost of their ability, toward relieving 
international tensions and making the 
world a safe place to live in. In pursuit of 
these aims the Nordic countries have 
adopted a policy of mediation in questions 
of foreign policy. These are the views un- 
derlying the position of the Nordic coun- 
tries in the international organizations to 
which they belong, such as the United Na- 
tions and, for three of the countries, also 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
This basic policy found expression at the 
recent meeting of the Nordic foreign min- 
isters in Stockholm where the five countries, 
though placed in different situations in for- 
eign politics, issued a joint statement on one 
of the most vital issues in international 
politics, namely the disarmament question. 
One of the main points in this statement 
was that, in order to break the present 
deadlock, attention should be focused on 
proposals of limited scope that could be 
realized one by one in successive stages. 

In my view it was gratifying that the 
Nordic countries could reach agreement on 
certain principal viewpoints in this field. 
This does not mean that any of the coun- 
tries has changed its foreign policy, but in 
the existing international situation it was 
essential for the Nordic countries to arrive 
at a joint formulation of a general state- 
ment on an important issue in international 
politics, designed to contribute to the en- 
deavors to relieve international tensions, 
May we dare hope that this attitude will 
serve as a modest contribution to the diffi- 
cult task of promoting the cause of peace 
and international understanding. 

It is also worth noting, I feel, that Scan- 
dinavian forces were the first military units 
of the United Nations Emergency Force sent 
to the Middle East last fall, and they still 
represent a substantial proportion of that 
force. And on many occasions, when an 
arbitrator has been needed in international 
disputes, we have been pleased to see that 
Scandinavians have been called in. We 
think that their reputation for unbiased 
and dispassionate attitudes toward interna- 
tional conflicts may account for this ce- 
mand for Scandinavians. The fact that the 
United Nations have thus far chosen a Scan- 
dinavian to fill the post of Secretary Gen- 
eral may perhaps be mentioned, too, in this 
connection, but my modesty forbids me to 
draw any conclusions from it. 

A picture of Scandinavia in the world 
today should also include the economic 
position of the Nordic countries. This is 
an interesting question and a very import- 
ant one just now. 

The five Scandinavian peoples represent 
less than 1 percent of the world’s Soruna 
but they account for almost 5 percent of 
the world’s trade, a share equal to that of 
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France, for instance, You will realize that 
Scandinavia’s position in international econ- 
omy, both as exporters and as importers, 
is more important than our numerical 
strength would indicate. 

The Nordic countries have the biggest 
foreign trade per capita in the world. This 
is due very largely to the fact that they 
lack indigeneous resources of several im- 
portant raw materials, We believe that in- 
ternational division of labor is an essential 
prerequisite for international prosperity. 
Optimal utilization of the world’s resources 
is attained in an international economy 
where every country concentrates its pro- 
duction on its own specialized products and 
exchanges them for those of other countries. 
This is the motivation for the high degree of 
specialization prevailing in Scandinavian in- 
dustries. 

Two-thirds of Denmark’s exports consist 
of agricultural products, but industry has 
gradually been developed to such an extent 
that its contribution to the gross national 
product is greater than that of the farming 
industry. 

In the case of Finland, almost three- 
fourths of the country’s exports derive from 
forestry and the woodworking and paper in- 
dustries, though Finland also exports indus- 
trial products. 

Iceland’s export trade and economy are 
dominated by fisheries. 

Norway is a major exporter of lumber and 
wood products as well as of fish and fish 
products. In addition, Norway's big re- 
sources of hydroelectric power form a natu- 
ral basis for electrochemical and electro- 
metallurgical industries whose products are 
exported in large volumes. 

Sweden has probably achieved the high- 
est stage of industrial development in Scan- 
dinavia. About one-third of Swedish exports 
consists of manufactures but Sweden also 
exports lumber and iron ore. 

The need to maintain a high standard of 
quality is a common feature of production 
in all the five Nordic countries. The various 
sectors of production have come to realize 
that in the long run they can only stand up 
to international competition by maintain- 
ing high technical standards, and the tech- 
nical qualifications and practical skills of 
the labor force must be kept at very high 
levels. The Nordic markets have generally 
been too small to make industrial mass pro- 
duction possible. The Scandinavian pro- 
duction industries have therefore concen- 
trated their efforts on developing products 
in fields where sales depend essentially on 
quality requirements. Hence, a high level 
of training and education is traditional for 
Scandinavian workers. 

seafaring nations, the Nordic coun- 
tries have plied the seas and used them as 
highways to the world ever since the Viking 
era. Our merchant fleets represent 12 per- 
cent of the world’s total merchant shipping 
tonnage. Most of our ships have been built 
by Nordic shipyards and are propelled by 
Scandinavian-made engines. We have al- 
ways adhered to the principle of liberty on 
the high seas. Today we want that prin- 
ciple applied also to the freedom of the air 
for civil aviation. The Scandinavian Air- 
lines System is a modern example—one 
among many—of Nordic cooperation and 
Nordic initiative, showing what small coun- 
tries can do by mutual trust and coopera- 
tion. 

Today, the Nordic countries enjoy a high 
level of prosperity with an even distribution 
of incomes. It is true of Scandinavia to say, 
as one of our great poets has expressed it, 
that “few have too much and fewer too 
lit 2s 

The economies of the five Nordic nations 
are not mutually complementary to more 
than a Hmited extent. Production has be- 
come so in each of the countries 
that they have to rely on outlets for their 
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products beyond the confines of the Scan- 
dinavian market. 

However, it is now being realized to a 
growing extent that the Nordic countries, 
with their small home markets and limited 
resources, will find it increasingly difficult 
to meet competition with bigger countries, 
especially now that automation and the 
atomic age are drawing near. Unity is 
strength, and by expanding our markets and 
cooperating in the utilization of available 
resources we can greatly promote the indus- 
trialization and economic expansion of Scan- 
dinavia. Fertile soil for such ideas to grow 
in exists in the form of close cultural and 
political cooperation. 

Economic cooperation in limited fields be- 
gan already before the last war. The Second 
World War gave added weight to the wishes 
for expansion of this cooperation. These en- 
deavors were concentrated on specific aims 
in 1953 when Denmark, Finland, Norway, and 
Sweden set up a Committee for Nordic Eco- 
nomic Cooperation to prepare a concrete plan 
for a common Nordic commodity market. 
Iceland, whose economy is concentrated on 
fisheries, was not in a position to take part 
in the preparations. The committee worked 
on the basic assumption that the plan was 
to be shaped in as concrete a form as pos- 
sible. Any and all practical problems in- 
volved by the introduction of common ex- 
ternal tariff rates and removal of internal 
trade barriers were to be solved in advance. 

In the fall of 1957 the Nordic Economic 
Cooperation Committee presented its plan 
for a common Scandinavian market in the 
shape of a customs union covering 80 percent 
of intra-Nordic trade. This was tantamount 
to a common market for practically all in- 
dustrial products. The plan envisages com- 
mon external tariff rates and removal of all 
internal trade barriers immediately on its 
entry into force. As the majority of the 
present tariff rates of the four countries are 
low, the common tariff will be on a moderate 
level. The plan also contains proposals for 
Nordic cooperation in production, research, 
and education as well as cooperation in fi- 
mance and commercial policy. 

Studies of the remaining 20 percent of 
intra-Nordic trade are now in progress. They 
are concerned mainly with agricultural and 
fishery products. The idea is to draw up 
specific proposals for incorporation of those 
commodities in a common Nordic market. 
When such proposals have been submitted, 
the Governments of Finland, Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark will reach a final de- 
cision on the plan in its entirety. 

On balance, the Nordic States export be- 
tween one-third and one-fourth of their 
gross national product. In the United States 
the corresponding share is between 4 and 5 
percent. This big volume of Scandinavian 
foreign trade renders the Scandinavian 
countries keenly interested in extensive and 
expanding international cooperation. In the 
postwar years, the Scandinavian States have 
participated actively in the efforts to liberal- 
ize international trade. We are parties to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade— 
known as GATT—and hope that the United 
States will soon give that agreement its 
full support by joining the proposed organ- 
izational framework of GATT, planned under 
the name of the Organization for Trade Co- 
operation. We are members of the Organ- 
ization for European Economic Cooperation, 
the OEEC, which came into being as a result 
of the magnificent support given by the 
United States in the form of Marshall aid 
from the American people to war-devastated 
Europe on a scale which was perfectly unique 
in history. As members of OEEC, Denmark, 
Iceland, Norway, and Sweden have main- 
tained that an expansion of intra-European 
trade and wider cooperation in fields of 
crucial importance to further economic 
growth would be a decisive step that would 
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strengthen the economic and political posi- 
tion of Western Europe. 

These endeavors to establish bigger mar- 
kets in Europe, with a free flow of commodi- 
ties, unhampered by tariffs and other ob- 
stacles—or, in other words, market condi- 
tions like those of the United States—have 
recently taken the form of the Common 
Market of the six countries of Continental 
Europe, namely Benelux, France, Italy, and 
Western Germany. The other recent mani- 
festation of the efforts to integrate Euro- 
pean markets is the plan for a free-trade 
area of Western Europe, comprising the 6 
countries of the Common Market plus Scan- 
dinavia, Britain, and several other European 
countries, 17 in all. 

The Common Market of the six countries 
is already an established fact. The Rome 
Treaty came into force on January 1, 1958. 
The first reductions of tariff rates will come 
into effect as from January 1, 1959. The 
free trade area, on the other hand—the one 
about which the Scandinavian countries 
take part in the discussions—is still in the 
blueprint stage, a goal about which negotia- 
tions are in progress. 

The realization of these plans is of vital 
importance to the Nordic countries. We in 
Scandinavia appreciate the far-sighted initi- 
ative that led to the Common Market of 
continental Europe. But in our view it is 
absolutely essential that this Common Mar- 
ket should not become an isolated phenom- 
enon in Europe. The whole of Western 
Europe should cooperate in the efforts to 
liberalize intra-European trade. A Common 
Market of the six countries, without a free 
trade area comprising the whole of Europe, 
may engender economic disunity that may 
lead to serious political consequences in 
Europe. 

The United States has actively supported 
the establishment of the economic com- 
munity of the six countries. We trust that 
United States of America will lend its sup- 
port, in equal measure, to the creation of 
the free trade area as a natural followup on 
the idea of forming bigger and more viable 
economic units in Europe. 

The plans for closer economic cooperation 
in Europe will not in any way diminish the 
interest of the Nordic states in trade with 
countries outside Europe. Scandinavia 
would not welcome a development of Euro- 
pean economic cooperation along protec- 
tionist lines. We want regional cooperation 
to pave the way for further growth of world 
trade; the free trade area, therefore, should 
be expansive and keep its doors wide open 
to trade with countries outside the area. 
Trade with the Western Hemisphere has 
been growing rapidly since the war. The 
importance of markets in Africa and Asia 
is also increasing—a fact which the Nordic 
countries regard as significant in connec- 
tion with the United Nations’ assistance 
programs for the development of backward 
countries. These assistance programs have 
attracted great interest in our Nordic coun- 
tries. Our parliaments have voted contri- 
butions to them in such amounts as to make 
the Nordic countries rank among biggest 
contributors per head of population. 

To the Nordic countries, it is essential 
that the realization of the European market 
plans should result in a long-term expan- 
sion of trade with outside countries. 

From what I have said, you will realize 
that there is close political and economic 
cooperation among the Scandinavian coun- 
tries today. In 1952 this cooperation led to 
the establishment of the Nordic Council, 
which is an advisory body composed of rep- 
resentatives of the parliaments and govern- 
ments of all the five countries. The council 
will discuss and give opinions on the co- 
operation between the Nordic states. It is 
not, and has never been, intended to act as 
@ spokesman for Scandinavia in relation to 
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the rest of the world by adopting resolutions 
and the like. The Nordic Council was 
formed for the purpose of promoting the 
many-sided practical cooperation inside 
Scandinavia by adopting recommendations 
and proposals to the governments of the 
Nordic states, 

Since it was established, the Nordic 
Council has initiated a large number of the 
practical results achieved in Scandinavian 
cooperation. Among these results are: the 
Nordic Convention on Social Security, the 
common labor market in Scandinavia, and 
the abolition of passport control for travels 
between Nordic countries. The efforts to 
extend the scope of Scandinavian economic 
cooperation have also been pursued under 
the auspices of the Nordic Council. 

There is also extensive cooperation among 
expert committees from the various coun- 
tries. This work has been further extended 
through a number of joint Nordic commis- 
sions set up to deal with cooperation in leg- 
islative, cultural, and other matters. 

However, collaboration in these fields has 
existed for a long time and has resulted in a 
wide measure of similarity in Scandinavian 
law, especially in the law of persons, 
domestic relations law, and the law of 
property. 

Cultural cooperation in Scandinavia dates 
far back in history. The language affinity 
existing between Danish, Norwegian, and 
Swedish is an invaluable basis for this co- 
operation. 

Individual organizations and institutions 
engaging in cultural activities have been 
united in partnership for more than a cen- 
tury. In recent years, the governments have 
come to play an active part in Scandinavian 
cultural cooperation to which they give con- 
sistent support. Exchanges of theatrical 
guest performances, orchestras, and art ex- 
hibitions receive financial support. Efforts 
are made to infuse a stronger Nordic element 
into education at all levels, from elementary 
schools to universities. In research and ad- 
vanced education, there is a growing tend- 
ency to establish institutes and schools 
which are common to all the Scandinavian 
countries. The Nordic Institute of Theoreti- 
cal Nuclear Physics is a recent example of 
this tendency. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have been trying 
to give you an impression of Scandinavia’s 
position in the world today. You will, I 
hope, have realized how that position in the 
community of nations is determined by the 
Scandinavian spirit of cooperation. For 
world history has taught us that nations and 
peoples who are united by the natural links 
of geographical location, affinities in civiliza- 
tion, language, tradition, and ideals will be 
in a better position to strive for their 
common goals if they combine their efforts 
in a useful and successful cooperation. This 
is the same lesson as the individual States 
learned in America almost two centuries ago 
when they formed their Union. Since then, 
events have placed this Union in a leading 
position in the Western World, in technology 
and in the political and economic field. The 
Nordic peoples have seen, with joy and ad- 
miration how the American people have 
strived to uphold and develop the ideals that 
are the common property of that part of the 
world to which you and we belong. We are 
deeply grateful for the benefits we have de- 
rived from these efforts, and to me and to 
the other representatives of Scandinavia it is 
a real experience to visit the United States, 
whose first President, said, in his Farewell 
Address to the People of the United States: 
“Observe good faith and justice toward all 
nations. Cultivate peace and harmony with 
all.” 

That is a message to which we can whole- 
heartedly subscribe. We have joined forces, 
not only for our own sake but also to show 
the world outside Scandinavia how sincerity 
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and goodwill among peoples and govern- 
ments can foster progress and prosperity for 
all. 

May such sincerity and goodwill always 
guide the peoples and their governments in 
the years to come, 


TECHNICAL CHANGES IN EXCISE 
TAX LAW 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7125) to make tech- 
nical changes in the Federal excise tax 
laws, and for other purposes, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Finance, with amendments: 

On page 1, in line 5, to strike out “1957” 
and insert “1958.” 

On page 6, beginning with line 11, to 
strike out all through the matter follow- 
ing line 11 on page 7. 

On page 7, beginning with line 13, to 
strike out all through line 10 on page 9. 

On page 9, in line 11, to strike out 
“112” and insert “111.” 

On page 10, in line 1, to strike out 
“113” and insert “112.” 

On page 10, to strike out lines 17 and 
18, and insert: 

Sec. 118. Radio and television components; 
record players; etc. 


On page 11, to strike out lines 14 and 
5 


15. 

On page 12, beginning with line 12, to 
strike out all through line 11 on page 13 
and insert: 

(a) In general.—Except in the case of radio 
and television components and phonograph 
records, the tax imposed by section 4141 shall 
not apply to communication, detection, or 
navigation equipment of the type used in 
commercial, military, or marine installations, 

“(b) Components.—The tax imposed by 
section 4141 on radio and television com- 
ponents shall not apply to any article which 
is suitable for use only on or in connection 
with, or as a component of, articles exempt 
from tax under subsection (a).” 


On page 13, in line 15, to strike out 
“115” and insert “114”. 

On page 14, in line 7, beginning with 
“In”, to strike out all through “delegate.” 
In line 13, and insert “In the case of an 
article sold at retail, the computation 
under the preceding sentence shall be 
on whichever of the following prices in 
the lower: (i) the price for which such 
article is sold, or (ii) the highest price 
for which such articles are sold to whole- 
sale distributors, in the ordinary course 
of trade, by manufacturers or producers 
thereof, as determined by the Secretary 
or his delegate. 

On page 14, beginning with line 15, to 
strike out all through line 13 on page 15 
and insert: 

(2) Special rule: If an article is sold at re- 
tail, to a retailer, or to a special dealer (as 
defined in paragraph (3) ), and if— 

(A) the manufacturer, producer, or im- 
porter of such article regularly sells such 
articles at retail, to retailers, or to special 
dealers, as the case may be, 

(B) the manufacturer, producer, or im- 
porter of such article regularly sells such 
articles to one or more wholesale distribu- 
tors (other than special dealers) in arm’s 
length transactions and he establishes that 
his prices in such cases are determined with- 
out regard to any tax benefit under this 
paragraph, 
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(C) the normal method of sales for such 
articles within the industry is not to sell 
such articles at retail, to retailers, or to spe- 
cial dealers, or combinations thereof, and 

(D) the transaction is an arm’s length 
transaction, 
the tax under this chapter shall (if based on 
the price for which the article is sold) be 
computed on whichever of the following 
prices is the lower: (1) the price for which 
such article is sold, or (ii) the highest price 
for which such articles are sold by such 
manufacturer, producer, or importer to 
wholesale distributors (other than’ special 
dealers). 

(3) Special dealer: For purposes of para- 
graph (2), the terms “special dealer” means a 
distributor of articles taxable under section 
4121 who does not maintain a sales force to 
resell the article whose constructive price is 
established under paragraph (2) but relies 
on salesmen of the manufacturer, producer, 
or importer of the article for resale of the 
article to retailers. 


On page 15, in line 14, to strike out 
“116” and insert “115.” 

On page 17, in line 1, to strike out 
“117” and insert “116.” 

On page 20, in line 13, to strike out 
“118” and insert “117.” 

On page 22, in line 5, to strike out 
“119” and insert “118.” 

On page 23, in line 2, after “aircraft,” 
to insert “or”; in line 4, to strike out “or” 
where it appears the second time; to 
strike out lines 5 and 6. 

On page 23, in lines 21 and 22, to strike 
out “such proof as may be required by 
the regulations prescribed under this 
section” and insert “proof.” 

On page 25, to strike out lines 10 
through 14; in line 15, to strike out “(6)” 
and insert “(5).” 

One page 27, in line 17, to strike out 
“(4), or (5)” and insert “or (4).” 

On page 28, in lines 3, 4, and 5, to strike 
out “such proof as may be required by 
the regulations prescribed under this 
paragraph” and insert “proof.” 

On page 28,, in line 16, after “gious” 
to insert “or educational’; in line 19, to 
strike out “institution for exclusively re- 
ligious purposes.” and insert “or non- 
profit educational institution for exclu- 
sively religious or educational purposes.” 

On page 28, after line 19 to insert: 

(f) Sales of mechanical pencils and pens 
for export: Under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary or his delegate, mechanical 
pencils, fountain pens, and ball-point pens 
subject to the tax imposed by section 4201 
may be sold by the manufacturer free of tax 
for export or for resale for export upon re- 
ceipt by him of notice of intent to export or 
to resell for export. 


On page 29, after line 25 to insert: 

“(4) Mechanical pencils, fountain pens, 
and ball-point pens.—Subsection (a) shall 
not apply in the case of mechanical pencils, 
fountain pens, and ball-point pens subject 
to the tax imposed by section 4201 sold by 
the manufacturer for export or for resale 
for export. 


On page 32, in line 3, to strike out 
“4216; except that for” and insert “4216. 
For”; in line 6, after “otherwise,” to in- 
sert “An election under paragraph (2) 
shall be made in the return reporting 
the tax applicable to the sale or use of 
the article, and may not be revoked.” 
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On page 34, after line 2, to insert: 

(a) Exemption of first $1 paid for admis- 
sion: Section 4231 (1) (general admissions 
tax) is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) General: 

“(A) Single admission: A tax of 1 cent for 
each 10 cents or major fraction thereof of 
the amount in excess of $1 paid for admis- 
sion to any place. 

“(B) Season ticket: In the case of a sea- 
son ticket or subscription for admission to 
any place, a tax of 1 cent for each 10 cents 
or major fraction thereof of the amount paid 
for such season ticket or subscription which 
is in excess of $1 multiplied by the number 
of admissions provided by such season 
ticket or subscription. 

“(C) By whom paid: The taxes imposed 
under subparagraphs (A) and (B) shall be 
a by the person paying for the admis- 

on.” 


On page 34, in line 3, to strike out 
“(a)” and insert “(b)”; in line 16, to 
strike out “(b)” and insert “(c¢).” 

On page 35, in line 1, to strike out 
“(c)” and insert “(d).” 

On page 35, after line 16, to insert: 

(e) Admissions inuring to benefit of 
scholarship and fellowship funds: Section 
4233 (a) (1) (A) (exemptions from admis- 
sions tax) is amended by striking out “pos- 
sessions—” at the end of clause (vi) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “possessions;", and by 
inserting after clause (vi) the following new 
clause: 

“(vii) a trust or organization described 
in section 501 (c) (8) which is exempt from 
tax under section 501 (a) and which is 
organized and operated exclusively to pro- 
vide scholarships and fellowships for study 
above the secondary level—” 


On page 35, in line 17, to strike out 
“(d)” and insert “(f).” 

On page 36, in line 1, to strike out 
“(e)” and insert “(g).” 

On page 37, in ‘ine 12, after “Swim- 
ming” to insert “or skating.” 

On page 38, in line 4, after “swim- 
ming” to insert “or skating”; in line 9, 
after “swimming” to insert “or skating”; 
and in line 16, before “facilities” to in- 
sert “or skating.” 

On page 48, beginning with line 14, to 
strike out all through line 4 on page 49. 

On page 49, beginning with line 5, to 
strike out all through the matter follow- 
ing line 3 on page 51. 

On page 51, beginning with line 4, to 
strike out all through the matter fol- 
lowing line 9 on page 52. 

On page 53, in the matter following 
line 4, to strike out 
Sec. 4302. Certain transfers from surplus to 

capital 
and insert 
Sec. 4302. Recapitalization. 


Beginning with line 14, to strike out 
all through line 18 on page 54 and in- 
sert: 
Sec. 4302. Recapitalization. 

In the case of a recapitalization, the tax 
imposed by section 4301 shall be that pro- 
portion of the tax computed on the certifi- 
cates (or on the shares where no certificates 
are issued) issued in the recapitalization 
that (1) the amount dedicated as capital for 
the first time by the recapitalization, 
whether by a transfer of earned surplus or 
otherwise, bears to (2) the total actual value 
of such certificates or shares issued in the 
recapitalization. 
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On page 56, to strike out the matter 
following line 3 and insert: 
Sec. 4311. Imposition of tax. 
Sec. 4312, Renewals. 
Sec. 4313. Bond as security for debt. 
Sec. 4314. Exemptions. 
Sec. 4315. Cross references. 


Beginning with line 8, to strike out all 
through the matter following line 13. 

In line 14, to strike out “4313” and in- 
sert “4312.” 

In line 17, to strike out “4314” and in- 
sert “4313.” 

On page 57, in line 3, to strike out 
“4315” and insert “4314”; to strike out 
line 12 and the matter following line 12, 
and insert: 

Sec. 4315. Cross References. 

For definitions, penalties, and other gen- 
eral and administrative provisions applicable 
to this part, see sections 4381 and 4384 and 
subtitle F. 


On page 58, to strike out lines 9, 10, 
and 11 and insert “be less than 4 cents.” 

On page 74, beginning with line 18, to 
strike out all through line 6 on page 75 
and insert: 

(b) Corporation: For purposes of the 
taxes imposed by this chapter, the term 
“corporation” includes any investment trust 
or similar organization (or any person acting 
in behalf of such investment trust or similar 
organization) issuing, holding or dealing in 
shares or certificates of stock, or in certifi- 
cates of indebtedness. For. purposes of the 
tax imposed by section 4311, the term 
“corporation” also includes any receiver, 
trustee in bankruptcy, assignee, or other 
person having custody of property of, or 
charge of the affairs of, the corporation. 
Nothing contained in this subsection shall be 
construed to limit the effect of the definition 
of the term “corporation” provided in section 
7701 (a) (3). 

On page 76, in line 24, to strike out 
“or.” 

On page 77, in line 3, after “506),” to 
insert “or”; after line 3 to insert: 


(D) whereby a mere change in identity, 
form, or place of organization is effected. 


In line 7, to strike out “or approval” 
and insert “, approval, or change.” 

On page 82, in line 20, to strike out 
“1957” and insert “1958.” 

On page 83, in line 2, to strike out 
1958” and insert “1959.” 

On page 84, in line 2, to strike out 
“1958” and insert “1959.” 

On page 84, in lines 5 and 6, to strike 
out “; Return of taxes on the transporta- 
tion of property by shippers’’; in line 7, 
to strike out “(a) Suppliers—.” 

On page 86, to strike out lines 4 
through 15. 

On page 37, in lines 11 and 12, to strike 
out “section 4281 (transportation of oil 
by pipeline,”; in line 18, to strike out 
“article, admission, or service” and insert 
“article or admission.” 

On page 88, in line 7, after “article,” 
to insert “or”; in line 11, to strike out 
“merchandise, or” and insert “merchan- 
dise;”; and to strike out lines 12 through 
15. 

On page 89, line 2, to strike out “ (iii), 
or (iv)” and insert “or (iii).” 

On page 90, in line 14, to strike out 
“(F)” and insert “(E).” 
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On page 91, in line 18, after “exported” 
to insert “(except in any case to which 
subsection (g) applies) .” 

On page 91, to strike out lines 23 and 24. 

On page 92, in line 1, to strike out 
“(E)” and insert “(D)”; in line 4, to 
strike out “(F)” and insert “(E)”; in 
line 10, to strike out “(G)” and insert 
“(F)”; and in line 19, to strike out “(H)” 
and insert “(G).” 

On page 93, in line 15, to strike out 
“(I)” and insert “(H).” 

On page 94, in line 4, to strike out 
“(J)” and insert “(I)”; in line 17, to 
strike out “(K)” and insert “(J)”; and 
in line 23, to strike out “(L)” and insert 
si (K) ave 

On page 95, in line 5, to strike out 
“(M)” and insert “(L)”; in line 8, to 
strike out “(N)” and insert “(M)”; in 
line 10, to strike out “(O)” and insert 
“(N)”; in line 16, to strike out “(P)” and 
insert “(O)”; in line 18, to strike out 
“institution for exclusively religious pur- 
poses;” and insert “or nonprofit educa- 
tional institution for exclusively religious 
or educational purposes;”; and in line 19, 
to strike out “(Q)” and insert “(P).” 

On page 96, in lines 8 and 9, to strike 
out “in the manufacture or production”; 
and in lines 20 and 21, to strike out “in 
the manufacture or production.” 

On page 97, in lines 8, 9, and 10, to 
strike out “sold to a nonprofit educa- 
tional organization for its exclusive 
úse,”; and in lines 21 and 22, to strike 
out “sold to a nonprofit educational 
organization for its exclusive use,”. 

On page 98, in line 2, to strike out 
“in the manufacture or production”; 
and in line 16, to strike out “in” and 
insert “of.” 

On page 98, in lines 20, 21, and 22, to 
strike out “sold to a nonprofit educa- 
tional organization for its exclusive 
use,”. 

On page 101, after line 11 to insert: 

(g) AUTOMOBILES, ETC.—Under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate, 
subsection (b) (2) (A) shall apply, in the 
case of any article subject to the tax im- 
posed by section 4061 (a), only if the article 
with respect to which the tax was paid was 
sold by the manufacturer, producer, or im- 
porter for export after receipt by him of 
notice of intent to export or to resell for 
export. 


In line 12, to strike out “(g)” and in- 
sert “(h)”; and in line 23, to strike out 
“(h)” and insert “(i).” 

On page 102, in line 14, to strike out 
“(G)” and insert “(F)”; in line 18, to 
strike out “(I)” and insert “(H)”; in 
line 19, to strike out “(J)” and insert 
“(I)”; and in line 21, to strike out “(H)” 
and insert “(G).” 

On page 103, in lines 2 and 3, to strike 
out “in the manufacture or production.” 

On page 105, beginning with line 4, 
to strike out all through the matter fol- 
lowing line 3 on page 108. 

On page 108, in line 4, to strike out 
“166” and insert “165.” 

On page 110, in line 10, to strike out 
“1958” and insert “1959.” 

On page 111, in line 3, to strike out 
“1958” and insert “1959.” 

On page 117, in the matter follow- 
ing line 6, in paragraph (2), after “by” 
to insert “nonprofit educational organ- 
izations,”. 
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On page 123, in lines 24 and 25, to 
strike out “the effective date of this sec- 
tion” and insert “July 1, 1959.” 

On page 124, in line 3, to strike out 
“1958.” and insert “1959, but shall not 
apply in any case in which the tax was 
paid or determined prior to such date.” 

On page 127, in line 11, after “require.” 
to insert “The tax on distilled spirits 
withdrawn from the bonded premises of 
a distilled spirits plant shall be de- 
termined upon completion of the gage 
for determination of tax and before 
withdrawal from bonded premises, un- 
der such regulations as the Secretary or 
his delegate shall prescribe. 

On page 127, beginning with line 12, 
to strike out all through line 3 on page 
128, and insert: 


(2) Distilled spirits entered for storage: 

(A) Bonding period limitation: Except as 
provided in subparagraph (B), the tax on 
distilled spirits entered for deposit in storage 
in internal revenue bond shall be determined 
within 20 years from the date of original 
entry for deposit in such storage. 

(B) Exceptions: Subparagraph (A) and 
section 5173 (c) (1) (A) shall not apply in 
the case of— 

(i) distilled spirits of 190 degrees or more 
of proof; 

(ii) denatured distilled spirits; or 

(ili) distilled spirits which on July 26, 
1936, were 8 years of age or older and which 
were in bonded warehouses on that date. 

(C) Distilled spirits mingled in internal 
revenue bond: In applying subparagraph 
(A) and section 5173 (c) (1) (A) to distilled 
spirits entered for deposit in storage on 
different dates and lawfully mingled in in- 
ternal revenue bond, the Secretary or his 
delegate shall, by regulations, provide for 
the application of the 20-year period to such 
spirits in such manner that no more spirits 
will remain in bond than would have been 
the case had such mingling not occurred. 


On page 135, in line 2, beginning with 
“and”, to strike out all through “time” 
in line 8. 


On page 136, in line 13, to strike out 
“1958” and insert “1959.” 

On page 138, in line 15 to strike out 
“tax; or” and insert “tax;”; in line 18 
to strike out “‘(B) .” and insert “(B) ; or”; 
and after line 18, to insert: 

(C) unless a claim is filed, under such 
regulations as the Secretary or his delegate 
may prescribe, by the proprietor of the dis- 
tilled spirits plant who withdrew the distilled 
spirits on payment or determination of tax 
(i) within 6 months from the date of the 
loss in case of losses refered to in para- 
graph (1) (A), or (ii) within 6 months from 
the close of the fiscal year in which the 
loss occurred in case of losses referred to in 
paragraph (1) (B). 


On page 141, in line 4, after “regula- 
tions” to insert “and conditions.” 

On page 143, to strike out lines 5 
through 18 and insert: 


(5) Applicability: This subsection shall 
apply in respect of losses of distilled spirits 
withdrawn from bond on or after July 1, 
1959. This subsection shall also apply in 
respect of losses, occurring on or after July 
1, 1959, and after dumping for rectification 
or bottling, of distilled spirits withdrawn 
from bond prior to July 1, 1959, and such 
spirits shall be considered as having been 
withdrawn from bond on payment or de- 
termination of tax by the proprietor of the 
bottling premises at which the spirits are 
dumped for rectification or bottling. 
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On page 143, in line 23, to strike out 
“1958” and insert “1959.” 

On page 147, in lines 24 and 25, to 
strike out “1958” and insert “1959.” 

On page 155, in line 19, to strike out 
1958” and insert. “1959.” 

On page 156, in lines 2, 6, 9, and 11, to 
strike out “1958” and insert “1959.” 

On page 161, in line 4, to strike out 
“beer brewed or produced” and insert 
“beer, brewed or produced,”; in line 5, 
to strike out “sale” and insert “sale,”; 
and in line 8, to strike out “1958” and 
insert “1959.” 

On page 169, in line 19, after “export,” 
to insert “or, in the case of distilled 
spirits originally bottled for domestic 
use, have been restamped and marked 
especially for export at the distilled 
spirits plant where originally bottled and 
before removal therefrom,”. 

On page 170, in lines 10, 17, and 19, to 
strike out “1958” and insert “1959.” 

On page 171, in line 1, to strike out 
“1958” and insert “1959.” 

On page 172, in line 1, to strike out 
“1958” and insert 1959.” 

On page 173, to strike out lines 9 
through 19, and insert: 

(a) Products of Puerto Rico: The pro- 
visions of this section shall not be applicable 
in respect of distilled spirits, wines, rectified 
products, and beer of Puerto Rican manu- 
facture brought into the United States and 
so lost or rendered unmarketable or con- 
demned. 


On page 177, in the matter following 
line 1, to strike out paragraphs (1) and 
(2) and insert: 

1. For exemption of brewer from special 
tax as wholesale and retail dealer, see section 
5113 (a). 

2. For provisions relating to liability for 
special tax for carrying on business in more 
than one location, see section 5143 (c). 


On page 202, in line 11, to strike out 
“1958” and insert “1959.” 

On page 204, in line 8, 
to insert “in.” 

On page 206, in line 16, to strike out 
“or” and insert “and.” 

On page 206, beginning with line 21, 
to strike out all through line 7 on page 
207, and insert “storage on bonded 
premises within the time prescribed for 
the determination of tax under section 
5006 (a) (2), and.” 

On page 213, in the matter following 
line 20, to strike out paragraphs (2) and 
(3), and insert: 

2. For penalty and forfeiture for failure 
or refusal to give bond, or for giving false, 
forged, or fraudulent bond, or for carrying 
on the business of a distiller without giving 
bond, see sections 5601 (a) (4), 5601 (a) (5), 
5601 (b) (2), and 5615 (3). 

On page 214, in line 25, to strike out 
“and arrangement” and insert “arrange- 
ment, and method of operation.” 

On page 215, in line 3, to strike out 
“and arrangement” and insert “arrange- 
ment, and method of operation.” 

On page 216, in lines 17 and 18, to 
strike out “solely for the storage or pack- 
aging of distilled spirits” and insert 
“exclusively for the storage, bottling, or 
packaging of distilled spirits, and 
activities related thereto.” 

On page 221, in line 11, after “ter.”, 
to insert “Where nonpotable chemical 


after “time” 
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mixtures containing distilled spirits are 
produced for transfer to the bonded 
premises of a distilled spirits plant for 
completion of processing, the Secretary 
or his delegate may waive any provision 
of this chapter with respect to the pro- 
duction of such mixtures, and the proc- 
essing of such mixtures on the bonded 
premises shall be deemed to be produc- 
tion of distilled spirits for purposes of 
this chapter.” 

On page 223, in line 3, after “spirits” 
to insert “(other than denatured dis- 
tilled spirits) .” 

On page 228, to strike out lines 9 
through 13 and insert: 

(C) distilled spirits, lawfully withdrawn 
from bond, in immediate containers stamped 
under other provisions of internal revenue or 
customs law or regulation issued pursuant 
thereto; 


On page 229, in line 13, beginning with 
“Unless”, to strike out all through line 
16, and insert “In the case of a container 
of a capacity of 5 wine gallons or less, 
the stamp shall be affixed in such a 
manner as to be broken when the con- 
tainer is opened, unless the container is 
one that cannot again be used after 
opening.” 

On page 231, in line 13, after “brand.” 
to insert “, except that the Secretary 
or his delegate may, by regulations, 
waive any requirement of this subsec- 
tion as to the effacement or obliteration 
of marks or brands (or portions there- 
of) where he determines that no jeop- 
ardy to the revenue will be involved.” 

On page 231, in the matter following 
line 19, in paragraph (2) after “brand- 
ing”, to insert “of.” 

On page 232, to strike out lines 14 
through 18 and insert: 

(d) Applicability: This section shall be 
applicable exclusively with respect to con- 
tainers of distilled spirits for industrial use, 
with respect to containers of distilled spirits 
of a capacity of more than one gallon for 
other than industrial use, and with respect 
to cases containing bottles or other con- 
tainers of distilled spirits. 


On page 236, to strike out lines 14, 15, 
and 16 and insert: 

(3) withdrawal under the provisions of 
section 5214; 

(4) transfer for redistillation under the 
provisions of section 5223; or 

(5) immediate denaturation. 


On page 240, in line 7, to strike out 
“1958” and insert “1959.” 

On page 241, in the matter following 
line 14, to strike out “5508” and insert 
“5008.” 

On page 244, in line 21, after “pro- 
duced;”’, to insert “‘or.” i 

On page 244, after line 23, to insert: 

(c) Processing of distilled spirits contain- 
ing extraneous substances: The Secretary or 
his delegate may by regulations provide for 
the removal from the distilling system, and 
the addition to the fermented or unfer- 
mented distilling material, in the production 
facilities of a distilled spirits plant, of dis- 
tilled spirits containing substantial quanti- 
ties of fusel oil or aldehydes, or other ex- 
traneous substances. 


On page 245, to strike out line 1 and 
the matter following line 1, and insert: 

(d) Penalty: 

For penalty and forfeiture for unlawful 
production, removal, or use of material fit for 
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distillation or for the production of distilled 
spirits, and for penalty and forfeiture for un- 
lawful production of distilled spirits, see sec- 
tions 5601 (a) (7), 5601 (a) (8), 5601 (b) (3), 
5601 (b) (4), and 5615 (4). 


On page 245, in line 17, to strike out 
“after” and insert “for industrial use or 
after.” 

On page 259, to strike out lines 20 
through 23, and insert: 


(5) has violated or conspired to violate 
any law of the United States relating to in- 
toxicating liquor, or has been convicted of 
any offense under this title punishable as 
a felony or of any conspiracy to commit 
such offense; or 


On page 267, beginning with line 23, 
to strike out all through line 15 on page 
268 and insert: 


(c) Refilling of liquor bottles: No person 
who sells, or offers for sale, distilled spirits, 
or agent or employee of such person, shall— 

(1) place in any liquor bottle any distilled 
spirits whatsoever other than those con- 
tained in such bottle at the time of stamp- 
ing under the provisions of this chapter; or 

(2) any liquor bottle in which any 
distilled spirits have been placed in violation 


of the provisions of paragraph (1); or 


(3) by the addition of any substance 
whatsoever to any liquor bottle, in any man- 
ner alter or increase any portion of the 
original contents contained in such bottle 
at the time of stamping under the provisions 
of this chapter; or 

(4) possess any liquor bottle, any portion 
of the contents of which has been altered or 
increased in violation of the provisions of 
paragraph (3); 
except that the Secretary or his delegate may 
by regulations authorize the reuse of liquor 
bottles, under such conditions as he may by 
regulations prescribe, if the liquor bottles 
are to be again stamped under the provisions 
of this chapter. When used in this subsec- 
tion, the term “liquor bottle” shall mean a 
liquor bottle or other container which has 
been used for the bottling or packaging of 
distilled spirits under regulations issued pur- 
suant to subsection (a). 


On page 268, in the matter following 
line 17, to strike out “Application to 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands” and 
insert “Special applicability of certain 
provisions”; and to strike out “1958” and 
insert “1959.” 

On page 270, in line 9, after “lished” 
to insert “and operated.” 

On page 270, in line 17, to strike out 
“waive” and insert “provide for the 
waiver of.” 

On page 271, beginning with line 9, to 
strike out all through line 9 on page 273 
and insert: 

Sec. 5314. Special applicability of certain 
provisions. 

(a) Puerto Rico: 

(1) Applicability: The provisions of this 
subsection shall not apply to the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico unless the Legislative 
Assembly of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico expressly consents thereto in the man- 
ner prescribed in the constitution of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico for the enact- 
ment of a law. 

(2) In general: Distilled spirits for the 
purposes authorized in section 5214 (a) (2) 
and (8), denatured distilled spirits, and 
articles, as described in this paragraph, pro- 
duced or manufactured in Puerto Rico, may 
be brought into the United States free of 
any tax imposed by section 5001 (a) (4) or 
7652 (a) (1) for disposal under the same 
conditions as like spirits, denatured spirits, 
and articles, produced or manufactured in 
the United States; and the provisions of this 
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chapter and regulations promulgated there- 
under (and all other provisions of the inter- 
nal revenue laws applicable to the enforce- 
ment thereof, including the penalties of spe- 
cial application thereto) relating to the 
production, bonded warehousing, and de- 
naturation of distilled spirits, to the with- 
drawal of distilled spirits or denatured dis- 
tilled spirits, and to the manufacture of 
articles from denatured distilled spirits, 
shall, insofar as applicable, extend to and 
apply in Puerto Rico in respect of— 

(A) distilled spirits for shipment to the 
United States for the purposes authorized in 
section 5214 (a) (2) and (3); 

(B) distilled spirits for denaturation; 

(C) denatured distilled spirits for ship- 
ment to the United States; 

(D) denatured distilled spirits for use in 
the manufacture of articles for shipment to 
the United States; and 

(E) articles, manufactured from denatured 
distilled spirits, for shipment to the United 
States 

(3) Withdrawals authorized by Puerto 
Rico: Distilled spirits (including denatured 
distilled spirits) may be withdrawn from the 
bonded premises of a distilled spirits plant in 
Puerto Rico pursuant to authorization issued 
under the laws of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico; such spirits so withdrawn, and 
products containing such spirits so with- 
drawn, may not be brought into the United 
States free of tax. 

(4) Cost of administration: Any expenses 
incurred by the Treasury Department in con- 
nection with the enforcement in Puerto Rico 
of the provisions of this subtitle and section 
7652 (a), and regulations promulgated there- 
under, shall be charged against and retained 
out of taxes collected under this title in 
respect of commodities of Puerto Rican man- 
ufacture brought into the United States. 
The funds so retained shall be deposited 
as a reimbursement to the appropriation 
to which such expenses were originally 
charged. 

(b) Virgin Islands: 

(1) In general: Distilled spirits for the 
purposes authorized in section 5214 (a) (2) 
and (3), denatured distilled spirits, and ar- 
ticles, as described in this paragraph, pro- 
duced or manufactured in the Virgin Is- 
lands, may be brought into the United States 
free of any tax imposed by section 7652 (b) 
(1) for disposal under the same conditions 
as like spirits, denatured spirits, and articles, 
produced or manufactured in the United 
States; and the provisions of this chapter 
and regulations promulgated thereunder 
(and all other provisions of the internal rev- 
enue laws applicable to the enforcement 
thereof, including the penalties of special 
application thereto) relating to the produc- 
tion, bonded warehousing, and denaturation 
of distilled spirits, to the withdrawal of dis- 
tilled spirits or denatured distilled spirits, 
and to the manufacture of articles from de- 
natured distilled spirits, shall, insofar as ap- 
plicable, extend to and apply in the Virgin 
Islands in respect of— 

(A) distilled spirits for shipment to the 
United States for the purposes authorized in 
section 5214 (a) (2) and (3); 

(B) distilled spirits for denaturation; 

(C) denatured distilled spirits for ship- 
ment to the United States; 

(D) denatured distilled spirits for use in 
the manufacture of articles for shipment to 
the United States; and 

(E) articles, manufactured fromm dena- 
tured distilled spirits, for shipment to the 
United States. 

(2) Advance of Funds: The insular gov- 
ernment of the Virgin Islands shall advance 
to the Treasury of the United States such 
funds as may be required from time to time 
by the Secretary or his delegate for the pur- 
pose of defraying all expenses incurred by 
the Treasury Department in connection with 
the enforcement in the Virgin Islands of 
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paragraph (1) and regulations promulgated 
thereunder. The funds so advanced shall be 
deposited in a separate trust fund in the 
Treasury of the United States and shall be 
available to the Treasury Department for 
the purposes of this subsection. 

(3) Regulations issued by Virgin Islands: 
The Secretary or his delegate may author- 
ize the Governor of the Virgin Islands, or his 
duly authorized agents, to issue or adopt 
such regulations, to approve such bonds, and 
to issue, suspend, or revoke such permits, as 
are necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this subsection. When regulations have been 
issued or adopted under this paragraph with 
concurrence of the Secretary or his delegate 
he may exempt the Virgin Islands from any 
provisions of law and regulations otherwise 
made applicable by the provisions of para- 
graph (1), except that denatured distilled 
spirits, articles, and distilled spirits for tax- 
free purposes which are brought into the 
United States from the Virgin Islands under 
the provisions of this subsection shall in all 
respects conform to the requirements of 
law and regulations imposed on like prod- 
ucts of domestic manufacture. 


On page 273, in line 11, to strike out 
“1958” and insert “1959.” 
On page 273, in line 14, to strike out 


. “1958” and insert “1959.” 


On page 274, in line 2, to strike out 
“1958” and insert “1959.” 

On page 274, in line 4, to strike out 
“on” and insert “immediately prior to.” 

On page 274, in line 13, to strike out 
“1958” and insert “1959.” 

On page 274, in line 17, to strike out 
“on” and insert “immediately prior to.” 

On page 275, in line 2, to strike out 
“1958” and insert “1959.” 

On page 275, in line 6, to strike out 
“on” and insert “immediately prior to.” 

On page 275, in line 14, to strike out 
“1958” and insert “1959.” 

On page 317, in the matter following 
line 4, to strike out: 
Sec. 5558. Powers and duties of persons en- 

forcing this subtitle. 


and insert 
Sec. 5558. Authority of enforcement officers. 


On page 323, beginning with line 8, to 
strike out all through line 7 on page 324, 
and insert: 

Sec. 5558. Authority of enforcement officers. 

For provisions relating to the authority of 
internal revenue enforcement officers, see 
section 7608, 


On page 325, line 6, beginning with 
“The”, to strike out all through line 8. 

rae page 327, in line 7, to strike out 
Å“ a we 

On page 356, in line 6, to strike out 
“section 5054 and” and insert “this 
chapter or.” 

On page 359, in the matter following 
line 12, to strike out “or using liquor,” 
and insert “or using liquor.” 

On page 365, in line 5, to strike out 
“Liquor,” and insert “Liquor.” 

On page 368, in line 1, to strike out 
“take” and insert “takes.” 

On page 373, in lines 18 and 19, to 
strike out “1958” and insert “1959.” 

To strike out pages 375, 376, 377, 378, 
and 379, and insert: 

Sec. 5702. Definitions. 

When used in this chapter— 

(a) Manufactured tobacco: “Manufactured 
tobacco” means tobacco (other than cigars 
and cigarettes) prepared, processed, manipu- 
lated, or packaged, for removal, or merely re- 
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moved, for consumption by smoking or for 
use in the mouth or nose, and any tobacco 
(other than cigars and cigarettes), not ex- 
empt from tax under this chapter, sold or 
delivered to any person contrary to this 
chapter or regulations prescribed thereunder. 

(b) Cigar: “Cigar” means any roll of to- 
bacco wrapped in tobacco, 

(c) Cigarette: “Cigarette” means any roll 
of tobacco, wrapped in paper or any sub- 
stance other than tobacco. 

(d) Tobacco products: “Tobacco products” 
means manufactured tobacco, cigars, and 
cigarettes. 

(e) Manufacturer of tobacco products: 
“Manufacturer of tobacco products” means 
any person who manufactures cigars or ciga- 
rettes, or who prepares, processes, manipu- 
lates, or packages, for removal, or merely re- 
moves, tobacco (other than cigars and ciga- 
rettes) for consumption by smoking or for 
use in the mouth or nose, or who sells or 
delivers any tobacco (other than cigars and 
cigarettes) contrary to this chapter or regu- 
lations prescribed thereunder. The term 
“manufacturer of tobacco products” shall 
not include— 

(1) a person who in any manner prepares 
tobacco, or produces cigars or cigarettes, 
solely for his own personal consumption or 
use; or 

(2) a proprietor of a customs bonded man- 
ufacting warehouse with respect to the oper- 
ation of such warehouse; or 

(3) a farmer or grower of tobacco with 
respect to the sale of leaf tobacco of his own 
growth or raising, if it is in the condition 
as cured on the farm; or 

(4) a bona fide association of farmers or 
growers of tobacco with respect to sales of 
leaf tobacco grown by farmer or grower 
members, if the tobacco so sold is in the con- 
dition as cured on the farm, and if the asso- 
ciation maintains records of all leaf tobacco, 
acquired or received and sold or otherwise 
disposed of, in such manner as the Secretary 
or his delegate shall by regulations prescribe. 

(f) Cigarette paper: “Cigarette paper” 
means paper, or any other material except 
tobacco, prepared for use as a cigarette 
wrapper. 

(g) Cigarette papers: “Cigarette papers” 
means taxable books or sets of cigarette 
papers. 

(h) Cigarette tube: “Cigarette tube” 
means cigarette paper made into a hollow 
cylinder for use in making cigarettes. 

(i) Manufacturer of cigarette papers and 
tubes: “Manufacturer of cigarette papers 
and tubes” means any person who makes up 
cigarette paper into books or sets containing 
more than 25 papers each, or into tubes, 
except for his own personal use or consump- 
tion. 

(j) Export warehouse: "Export ware- 
house” means a bonded internal revenue 
warehouse for the storage of tobacco prod- 
ucts and cigarette papers and tubes, upon 
which the internal revenue tax has not been 
paid, for subsequent shipment to a foreign 
country, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, or a 
possession of the United States, or for con- 
sumption beyond the jurisdiction of the 
internal revenue laws of the United States. 

(k) Export warehouse proprietor: “Export 
warehouse proprietor” means any person 
who operates an export warehouse. 

(1) Tobacco materials: “Tobacco må- 
terials” means tobacco other than manufac- 
tured tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes. 

(m) Dealer in tobacco materials: “Dealer 
in tobacco materials” means any person who 
receives and handles tobacco materials for 
sale, shipment, or delivery to another dealer 
in such materials, to a manufacturer of to- 
bacco products, or to a foreign country, 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, or a posses- 
sion of the United States, or who receives 
tobacco materials, other than stems and 
waste, for use by him in the production of 
fertilizer, insecticide, or nicotine. The term 
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“dealer in tobacco materials” 
include— 

(1) an operator of a warehouse who stores 
tobacco materials solely for a qualified dealer 
in tobacco materials, for a qualified manu- 
facturer of tobacco products, for a farmer or 
grower of tobacco, or for a bona fide asso- 
ciation of farmers or growers of tobacco; or 

(2) a farmer or grower of tobacco with re- 
spect to the sale of leaf tobacco of his own 
growth or raising, or a bona fide association 
of farmers or growers of tobacco with respect 
to sales of leaf tobacco grown by farmer or 
grower members, if the tobacco so sold is in 
the condition as cured on the farm: Pro- 
vided, That such association maintains rec- 
ords of all leaf tobacco acquired or received 
and sold or otherwise disposed of by the 
association, in such manner as the Secretary 
or his delegate shall by regulation prescribe; 
or 

(3) a person who buys leaf tobacco on the 
floor of an auction warehouse, or who buys 
leaf tobacco from a farmer or grower, and 
places the tobacco on the floor of such a 
warehouse, or who purchases and sells ware- 
house receipts without taking physical pos- 
session of the tobacco covered thereby; or 

(4) a qualified manufacturer of tobacco 
products with respect to tobacco materials 
received by him under his bond as such a 
manufacturer. 

(n) Removal or remove: “Removal” or 
“remove” means the removal of tobacco 
products or cigarette papers or tubes from 
the factory or from internal revenue bond, 
as the Secretary or his delegate shall by 
regulation prescribe, or release from cus- 
toms custody, and shall also include the 
smuggling or other unlawful importation of 
such articles into the United States. 

(o) Importer: “Importer” means any per- 
son in the United States to whom nontax- 
paid tobacco products or cigarette papers or 
tubes manufactured in a foreign country, 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, or a posses- 
sion of the United States are shipped or 
consigned; any person who removes cigars or 
cigarettes for sale or consumption in the 
United States from a customs bonded man- 
ufacturing warehouse; and any person who 
smuggles or otherwise unlawfully brings to- 
bacco products or cigarette papers or tubes 
into the United States. 

On page 381, in line 11, beginning with 
“taxes”, to strike out all through “1958.” in 
line 15 and insert “taxes.” 

On page 386, in lines 17 and 25, to strike 
out “1958" and insert “1959.” 

On page 387, in lines 1 and 5, to strike out 
“1958” and insert “1959.” 

On page 391, in line 22, to strike out 
“1957” and insert “1958.” 


On page 408, after line 2, to insert: 

(g) Short title, etc. 

(1) Subchapter B of chapter 53 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 5849. Citation of chapter. 

“This chapter may be cited as the ‘Na- 
tional Firearms Act’ and any reference in 
any other provision of law to the ‘National 
Firearms Act’ shall be held to refer to the 
provisions of this chapter.” 

(2) The table of sections for subchapter 
B of chapter 53 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: 

“Sec. 5849. Citation of chapter.” 


In line 3, to strike out “(g)” and in- 
sert “(h)”; and in line 14, to strike out 
“(h)” and insert “(i).” 

On page 412, beginning with line 16, 
to strike out all through the matter fol- 
lowing line 3 on page 413 and insert: 

(14) Subchapter A of chapter 78 is 
amended by renumbering section 7608 as 


shall not 
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7609, and by inserting after section 7607 the 

following new section: 

“Sec. 7608. Authority of internal revenue en- 
forcement officers. 

“Any investigator, agent, or other internal 
revenue officer by whatever term designated, 
whom the Secretary or his delegate charges 
with the duty of enforcing any of the crimi- 
nal, seizure, or forfeiture provisions of this 
title or of any other law for the enforcement 
of which the Secretary or his delegate is 
responsible, may— 

“(1) carry firearms; 

“(2) execute and serve search warrants 
and arrest warrants, and serve subpenas and 
summonses issued under authority of the 
United States; 

“(3) in respect to the performance of such 
duty, make arrests without warrant for any 
offense against the United States committed 
in his presence, or for any felony cognizable 
under the laws of the United States if he 
has reasonable grounds to believe that the 
person to be arrested has committed, or is 
committing, such felony; and 

“(4) in respect to the performance of such 
duty, make seizures of property subject to 
forfeiture to the United States.” 

(15) Section 7609 (as renumbered by 
paragraph (14)) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 7609. Cross references. 

“(a) Inspection of books, papers, records, 
or other data: 

“For inspection of books, papers, records, 
or other data in the case of— 

“(1) Wholesale dealers in oleomargarine, 
see section 4597. 

“(2) Wholesale dealers in process or reno- 
vated butter or adulterated butter, see sec- 
tion 4815 (b). 

“(3) Opium, opiates, and coca leaves, see 
sections 4702 (a), 4705, 4721, 4773. 

“(4) Marihuana, see sections 4742, 4753 
(b), and 4773. 

“(5) Wagering, see section 4423. 

“(6) Alcohol, tobacco, and firearms taxes, 
see subtitle E. 

“(b) Search warrants: 

“For provisions relating to— 

“(1) Searches and seizures, see rule 41 of 
the Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure. 

“(2) Issuance of search warrants with re- 
spect to subtitle E, see section 5557. 

“(3) Search warrants with respect to prop- 
erty used in violation of the internal revenue 
laws, see section 7302.” 

(16) The table of sections for subchapter A 
of chapter 78 is amended by striking out— 
“Sec. 7608. Cross references.” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“Sec, 7608. Authority of internal revenue en- 

forcement officers. 


“Sec. 7609. Cross references.” 


On page 415, in line 18, after “and” to 
insert “in respect of which the 8-year 
bonding period has not expired before the 
date of enactment of this Act; and.” 

On page 417, in lines 21 and 22, to 
strike out “date on which this section is 
enacted” and insert “effective date of this 
section.” 

On page 420, in line 8, to strike out 
“rectifier, or importer” and insert “rec- 
tifier, importer, or wholesale dealer.” 

On page 421, beginning with line 21, 
to strike out all through line 6 on page 
422, and insert: 

(e) Products of Puerto Rico: The provi- 
sions of this section shall not be applicable 
in respect of distilled spirits, wines, rectified 
products, and beer of Puerto Rican manu- 
facture brought into the United States and 


so lost or rendered unmarketable or con- 
demned. 
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On page 422, beginning with line 14, 
to strike out all through line 6 on page 
423. 

On page 423, in line 7, to strike out 


“210” and insert “290.” 


On page 426, in line 3, to strike out 
“211” and insert “210”; and to strike out 
lines 5 through 10 and insert: 

(1) In general: The amendments made by 
sections 201 and 205 shall take effect on 
July 1, 1959, except that any provision having 
the effect of a provision contained in such 
amendments may be made effective at an 
earlier date by the promulgation of regula- 
tions by the Secretary or his delegate to effec- 
tuate such provision, in which case the effec- 
tive date shall be that prescribed in such 
regulations. The amendments made by 
paragraphs (17) and (18) of section 204 shall 
take effect on July 1, 1959. Except as pro- 
vided in section 206 (f), all other provisions 
of this title shall take effect on the day fol- 
lowing the date of the enactment of this act. 


On page 427, in lines 2 and 12, to strike 
out “1958” and insert “1959.” 

On page 429, in lines 1, 2, 5, 14, and 22, 
to strike out “1958” wherever it appears 
and insert “1959.” 

On page 429, in line 16, to strike out 
“1957” and insert “1958.” 

And, on page 430, in line 1, to strike 
out “1958” and insert “1959.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY obtained the fioor. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may yield 
to the distinguished chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee without 
losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE SITUATION IN THE MIDDLE 
EAST 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, in recent 
days there has been considerable dis- 
cussion of the situation in the Middle 
East, where some 13,000 American troops 
have now been landed in Lebanon. 
There have been a number of sugges- 
tions in the press to the effect that 
members of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee have not come up with construc- 
tive ideas about what might be done in 
that part of the world to bring about 
some semblance of order. I would be re- 
miss in my duty as chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations if I were 
not to comment on such suggestions. 

In recent weeks I have spent a great 
deal of time in meetings with officials of 
the Department of State discussing the 
Middle East situation. My suggestions 
have been of a limited nature because I 
view it as the principal responsibility of 
the President to conduct the day-to-day 
operations of our foreign policy. It 
would be presumptuous of me, and cer- 
tainly disruptive of the conduct of for- 
eign policy, if I were to take the floor 
day after day or appear in public forums 
trying to second-guess the President of 
the United States. 

Nevertheless, I know that a careful ex- 
amination of the record will show that 
members of the Senate have during the 
past year made very many suggestions 
of ways in which American interests 
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might be served and protected in the 
Middle East. 

For example, among many other sug- 
gestions was one for the creation of a 
development authority in the Middle 
East which would be charged with trying 
to plan the development of water and 
other resources in the area, much as we 
have operated in the Tennessee Valley, 
and another proposing United States 
initiative in the establishment of an em- 
bargo on the shipment of arms to the 
Middle East, and another providing for 
an increase in the size of the United Na- 
tions emergency force. 

I might add to the list many other 
similar suggestions and they should be 
encouraged. The administration should 
seek ideas from whatever sources are 
available. 

So, following my own advice, I now 
throw out one idea which I think de- 
serves the most serious consideration by 
the President of the United States and 
by his Secretary of State. 

It seems to me that the time has come 
for the President to designate what 
might be called an Ambassador at Large 
to the Middle East. At the present time 
we are served in that area of the 
world by competent, but not especially 
distinguished Ambassadors. What is 
needed in the area is an outstanding 
American who will deal with the prob- 
lems of the area as a whole as well as in 
detail and over a definite period of 
time—a man who can and will devote 
full time to the job. I do not have in 
mind a troubleshooter like Under Sec- 
retary of State Murphy, who is now do- 
ing fine work in the area. What I do 
have in mind is someone like former 
Gen, Alfred Gruenther, or former Secre- 
tary of State Acheson, or Bedell Smith, 
or John J. McCloy, or Adlai Stevenson, or 
former Governor Dewey. 

These are all men of tall stature in the 
United States. There are, of course, 
others like them, who, I believe, could 
be prevailed upon to devote full time to 
settlement of the problems of the Middle 
East. I believe the services of such men 
should be utilized. I believe that if some 
individual of this caliber were given a 
mandate from the President of the 
United States to do what he could to 
bring about permanent settlements of 
the many problems which have arisen in 
the Middle East, we could look forward 
to constructive, concrete proposals which 
would be conceived in the national in- 
terest and also prove acceptable not only 
to the administration but to the Con- 
gress and to the American people. 

There is precedent, as is well known, 
for this type of appointment. Secretary 
of State Dulles himself served as a 
special assistant to the Democratic ad- 
ministration to negotiate the Japanese 
Peace Treaty. He performed that func- 
tion well. During the war, President 
Roosevelt utilized the services of Harry 
Hopkins to do special jobs requiring full- 
time attention. President Wilson had 
his Colonel House. And certainly no one 
can deny that the recent special assist- 
ant on disarmament, Mr. Stassen, 
breathed new ideas and initiative into 
our foreign policy. 
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The concept of appointing a promi- 
nent individual outside the administra- 
tion to serve as an Ambassador at Large 
to do a particular kind of governmental 
job is therefore not new. While expe- 
riences in this field have not always pro- 
duced the results anticipated, as a gen- 
eral rule I believe this kind of service 
has served a useful purpose. 

It seems obvious to me that over the 
past 5 years Secretary of State Dulles 
has had to fly from one crisis to an- 
other. At one time the crises was in 
the Far East and involved attacks on 
Quemoy and Matsu. Then later the 
crisis was in Western Europe involving 
the establishment of a defense ccmmu- 
nity there. Later still came the Suez 
crisis; and then the problems in Latin 
America; and now he is going back again 
to the Middle East. It seems essential 
to me that we put some one responsible 
man at a high level in charge of an im- 
portant area, who will be directly re- 
sponsible to the President of the United 
States. I think the time has come for 
such a man to be appointed for the 
Middle East. 

There are probably some who may al- 
lege that a proposal of this kind is a 
gimmick—a substitute for inability to 
produce hard ideas. 

I say, Mr. President, that hard, solid, 
constructive ideas are the product of 
hard, sustained thinking and planning. 

It is not apparent that this kind of 
work has gone into our policy planning 
for the Middle East. 

It is my hope that a clear fixing of 
responsibility in one man of national 
stature, internationally respected, will 
provide a method to work out policies in 
the Middle East which will serve our 
national interests. 


FARM LEGISLATION 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, it 
is most regretable that the farm bill 
passed by the Senate recently did not 
have a real opportunity to be considered 
in the House, and that at this late hour 
we should be brought face to face with 
the possibility of no farm bill being 
passed at this session of Congress. 

I speak with broad knowledge of the 
cotton situation. Some Senators have 
in mind other products, which pertain 
to their particular areas. However, I 
know that the small farmer in my State, 
as in other cotton-growing States, will 
be in great distress this fall when the 
new cotton allotments are announced. 
They will probably be 20 percent below 
present allotments, and perhaps even 
lower, as has been suggested in state- 
ments issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture only a few days ago. 

Last Friday I was happy to join the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. STENNIS] and other Senators in 
submitting a resolution dealing with the 
situation. It is a resolution which I 
believe can be adopted quickly. Other 
Senators have submitted similar resolu- 
tions. I have in mind particularly the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son}. 

The point I wish to make is that Con- 
gress ought not to adjourn, until there 
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is passed some kind of legislation per- 
taining to cotton farmers—I am not ex- 
cluding other producers, but I am speak- 
ing of my own area—on which they may 
depend for appropriate cotton acreage 
allotments. 

Mr. President, most of the cotton 
farmers are small farmers. AS was 
brought out during the course of the 
debate on the farm bill, 83 percent of 
the cotton farmers in the State of Ala- 
bama have 10 acres or less. In some 
States the percentage is as high as 89 
percent. The small farmer is greatly 
concerned. 

In this connection, in the current issue 
of the Progressive Farmer, which is one 
of the best agricultural publications in 
the country, and one of the most widely 
read in my area, there appears a very 
fine editorial by the editor of that great 
magazine, entitled “The Small Farmer 
and National Decay.” I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SMALL FARMER AND NaTIONAL DECAY 

History may have some words of counsel for 
America in this era when small farmers are 
leaving the land in such great numbers and 
when so many even in agriculture are saying, 
“The day of the small farmer is gone.” 

In the seventh and eighth centuries B. C., 
Old Testament prophets were thundering out 
warnings to the Jewish people. Open your 
Bible to Isaiah 5: 8: “Woe to those who join 
house to house, who add field to field, until 
there is no more room, and you are made to 
dwell alone in the midst of the land.” In 
Amos 8:4 we find this sheepherder upbraid- 
ing those “who * * * bring the poor of the 
land to an end.” These prophets and others 
in their group fall in the period broadly of 
800 B. C. to 695 B. C. Jerusalem was de- 
stroyed and the Jews taken away into cap- 
tivity in 587 B. C. The Kingdom of Israel 
was carried away into captivity in 721 B. C. 

In Rome, around 133 B. C., Tribune-of-the- 
People Tiberius Gracchus sought to stop the 
depopulation of the land and the decline of 
farming. He proposed to divide up state 
lands, mostly controlled by powerful patri- 
cians into small farms. Not only did he lose 
his life in the attempt; 9 years later his 
brother Gaius perished as well in pushing 
these and other reforms. The reforms 
achieved little success, and people continued 
to pour into the cities. A hundred years 
later, in 31 B. C., the republic was dead and 
a dictatorship established. 

In England in the 16th century (the 
1500's), the fight between powerful interests 
taking up more and more land and small 
farmers being driven from their holdings by 
the thousands reached unbelievable levels. 
Those gobbling up the land and causing un- 
employment actually got through Parliament 
laws permitting mutilation and hanging of 
vagrants. 

Fortunately for Britain, the discovery of 
the New World released the pressures of land 
hunger and of conflict for over 150 years. In 
the 1700’s trouble began building up again. 

A generation before 1800, Oliver Goldsmith 
had written in The Deserted Village: 


“One only master grasps the whole domain, 
And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain. 


“Til fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 


“A time there was, ere England’s griefs began, 
When every rood of ground maintained its 
man, 
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“But times are altered; trade’s unfeeling 
train 

Usurp the land and dispossess the swain; 

Along the lawn, where scattered hamlets 


rose, 
Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp re- 
pose.” 

Again, if it had not been for new lands 
overseas and the tremendous growth of 
British world trade, the result might have 
been disastrous. World War I and near star- 
vation finally brought England to her senses. 
The lesson was further emphasized in World 
War II. Yet England as the world’s No. 1 
power is no more. 

No one who knows history would presume 
to say that the squeezing of small farmers 
off the land will of itself bring a nation to 
disaster. But it can be said with emphasis 
that the forcing of small farmers off the 
land is one of the sure symptoms of a highly 
complex disease that leads to national dis- 
aster. America needs to awaken to some of 
these symptoms while there is yet time to 
cure the disease. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator from Alabama for his 
fine statement on the very disastrous 
situation which we must relieve. In 
fact, I believe we should hold up ad- 
journment of Congress until something 
is done to provide relief. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, recently 
I voted in favor of the farm bill, which 
was killed by the House. I did so be- 
cause it contained a 4-year extension for 
the woolgrowers of this country. If it 
had not been for that extension, I doubt 
whether I would have voted for the bill, 
although I am sympathetic to the cotton- 
growers of the South. Iam very anxious 
to find out what will happen to the wool- 
growers. Therefore, I wish to associate 
myself with the remarks of the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama, that ac- 
tion be taken on a farm bill before we 
adjourn, and that an extension for the 
woolgrowers be provided. 

I know there is a simple bill on the 
calendar to take care of the woolgrowers. 
We cannot be certain whether it will be 
passed. May I ask the Senator from 
Minnesota whether he has any assurance 
that we will have an opportunity to vote 
on the extension of the Wool Act before 
we adjourn? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have no such as- 
surance. But I feel it is absolutely vital 
that action be taken on the extension 
of the Wool Act. I certainly will do 
everything I can to help in that effort. 

I want the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] to know that I am fully aware 
of the very serious situation which con- 
fronts the cotton producers in their se- 
vere acreage limitations under present 
programs. I support and shall continue 
to support efforts made to provide the 
acreage which is needed, both as to cot- 
ton and as to rice. 

In my opinion, there are three com- 
modities, in particular, as to which we 
should take action at this session. They 
are cotton, rice, and wool. 

I hope the Senate will pass the sep- 
arate wool bill, which is on the calendar, 
so that we may have a double shot at 
it: First, through an overall bill, which 
may include other commodities, and then 
the wool bill on its own. I think both 
are needed. 

Mr, LANGER. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota. 
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MUTUAL SECURITY APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
back in 1924 an Austrian house painter 
named Schickelgruber, but called Adolph 
Hitler, wrote a book while he had some 
idle time in jail. It was called Mein 
Kampf. It outlined his plans for Nazi 
conquest of Europe and beyond. It was 
published and translated in several lan- 
guages. Yet hardly anyone, except the 
Nazis, took it seriously. We all know 
the price that was paid for our failure 
to listen attentively. 

Less than a year ago, on November 22, 
1957, a former Ukrainian coal miner 
named Nikita Khrushchev made a state- 
ment that may someday rank with the 
great warnings of history. Referring to 
the United States, Premier Khrushchev 
said this: 

We declare war. We will win over the 
United States. The threat to the United 
States is not the ICBM but in the field of 
peaceful production. We are relentless in 
this and it will prove the superiority of 
our system, 


It is my considered view that the con- 
sequences of a failure to pay attention 
to this warning of Khrushchev could be 
even more disastrous than was our deaf- 
ness to the announced plans of Hitler. 

This week, as we consider the mutual- 
security appropriation bill, I think it is 
especially important that we keep in 
mind this declaration of economic war 
upon the United States of America made 
by the head of the Soviet Union. It is 
particularly important in relationship to 
the appropriation for the Development 
Loan Fund, and it is this portion of the 
bill dealing with financial assistance to 
the underdeveloped countries of the 
world for purposes of aiding in their eco- 
nomic growth and development which I 
wish to discuss today. 

The statement of Premier Khrushchev 
to which I have referred indicates that 
the Soviet Union has at last tacitly ac- 
knowledged the superiority of the meth- 
ods of operation which we ourselves de- 
vised and championed. Capital invest- 
ments abroad, reciprocal trade, and eco- 
nomic development through grants and 
technical assistance have all been attri- 
butes of American foreign policy from 
the good-neighbor policy through the 
Marshall plan to point 4. 

Ironically now that the Kremlin has 
adopted all of these Americanisms and 
challenged us to compete in making them 
work, there is a real threat that we will 
be outdone at our own game. 

Conditions for embarking on an eco- 
nomic offensive are ideal from the stand- 
point of the Soviet Union. It has 
achieved superiority in certain highly 
important aspects of both nuclear and 
conventional armament. World opinion 
has turned against displays of armed 
might, especially in the testing of nu- 
clear weapons. The urge toward na- 
tional independence and economic 
growth has become a dominant factor in 
world affairs. 

Arnold Toynbee has called the ever- 
increasing desire of the people of under- 
developed nations for an improved 
standard of living the “Revolution of 
Rising Expectations.” That is what we 
are confronted with today, the world 
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over, particularly in the Middle East. It 
is the “revolution of rising expectations.” 

This administration has failed to un- 
derstand it. In fact, it is a weakness on 
the part of American public understand- 
ing throughout the land. 

Hungry, deprived people are interested 
in only one thing—namely, who will feed 
them? It is not at all surprising that 
bread offered with a veiled hint of even- 
tual tieups with the Communist bloc 
looks better to these poeple than no 
bread at all, especially when the Soviets 
are demonstrating efficiency and skill 
in meeting their promised obligations. 

Our own Secretary of State has, at long 
last, admitted that “the cruel Commu- 
nist system does have a certain fascina- 
tion for people who feel their economies 
are standing still.” Moreover, the 
Soviets can point to a spectacular eco- 
nomic development in their own econ- 
omy in the past 40 years. They speak 
to the peoples of the backward nations 
as one who seems to understand. For 
example, the Soviet Union delegate to 
the Asian-African conference in Cairo, 
some months ago, said there, “We are 
ready to help you as brother helps 
brother. Tell us what you need and we 
will help you and send, to the best of 
our capabilities, money in the form of 
loans or aid.” 

And what are the best of the Soviet 
capabilities? Not long ago, the State 
Department was telling us that we need 
not take too seriously anything the 
Kremlin said to the underdeveloped na- 
tions. The Kremlin was not supposed to 
produce on its promises. The argument 
of the State Department was that in a 
short time, all the unfulfilled commit- 
ments of the Soviets would boomerang, 
and the nations involved would come 
back to Uncle Sam, who, alone, had the 
wherewithal and the knowledge to help 
them solve their problems. 

This hopeful trial balloon should have 
been shrinking as we witnessed the 
buildup of Soviet influences in one coun- 
try after another in Asia, the Middle 
East, and Africa. It finally burst when 
the sputniks demonstrated that the 
Soviet Union was a major industrial 
power. 

Khrushchev has gone Stalin one better 
in economic programing. Stalin be- 
lieved that all he had to do was to with- 
draw the markets under his control from 
world economics, and the Western capi- 
talistic countries would devour each 
other, in a sort of gingham-calico fash- 
ion, in fighting over the remaining 
colonial areas. 

Khrushchey’s is a new, more dynamic 
approach—namely “Be aggressive! Take 
your economic power into battle. Drive 
a wedge between producing and consum- 
ing nations with your resources and 
your propaganda. Then the West will 
fall apart in troubles of its own, while 
the Soviet Union successfully coexists 
and competes.” That is the modern 
Soviet doctrine. 

Let us take a brief look at what we 
are up against in economic competition 
with the U.S. S. R. 

The total output of the Soviet bloc 
may well equal that of the Western 
World in 15 years—at about the time 
when our present kindergarten children 
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are going to college. Russia’s gross na- 
tional product is expanding at the rate 
of 7 percent annually, double the current 
United States rate. The Soviet gross 
national product is already substantially 
larger than those of Britain and West 
Germany, combined. 

A general comparison of Soviet pro- 
ductive strength with that of the United 
States 40 years ago and today shows 
the following: Steel then, 13 percent of 
the United States level; now, 50 percent. 

Electric power then, 9 percent; now, 
30 percent. 

Cement then, 9 percent; now, 50 per- 
cent. 

Machine tools then, 10 percent; now, 
80 percent. 

Rail freight traffic then, 15 percent of 
the United States; now, 10 percent 
larger than ours. 

Coal then, 6 percent; now, 70 percent. 

In the first quarter of 1958, Soviet in- 
dustrial output was 11 percent above 
the output for the corresponding quar- 
ter of 1957. Ours, due to the current 
recession, was down 11 percent. In the 
first quarter of the year, the Sino-Soviet 
bloc surpassed United States steel pro- 
duction for the first time. 

The Ukrainian Republic alone, which 
is about the size of Texas, claims to pro- 
duce more coal than France and Bel- 
gium combined, and almost as much 
steel as Britain. 

Compared with the United States, the 
Soviet Union has a directed, controlled 
economy. The overall statistics indicate 
that the United States spent two-thirds 
of its gross national product for con- 
sumer goods, while the Soviet Union 
spent less than one-third of its gross na- 
tional product for consumer goods. The 
moral is clear: the less spent on con- 
sumption, the more available for na- 
tional aims. All too often, in the case 
of the Soviet Union, this means the more 
available for national military power 
and capital goods. 

In assigning resources in pursuit of 
these national aims, the Soviet Union 
has the additional advantage of central 
direction. Economics can be wholly sub- 
servient to politics. Foreign trade, under 
these conditions, does not necessarily 
represent a surplus over domestic needs. 
Instead, the quantities of goods needed 
for trade or political purposes are 
merely diverted from domestic uses. 
This has always been true; but the new 
industrial base in the Soviet Union 
makes it easier for Kremlin planners to 
use resources abroad, and makes such 
activity possible on a far grander scale. 
The Soviets now can have some butter, 
along with their guns; and they use a 
lot of both to support their foreign 
policy. There are many examples of the 
use of both butter and guns by the So- 
viets to support their foreign policy. 

We fool ourselves into thinking that 
everything will be all right because the 
Russians are not getting many consumer 
goods. But the Soviet people purchased 
three times as many meat and dairy 
products last year as in 1940. Nor are 
the increased quantities of staples the 
only increases the Russians enjoy; SO- 
called luxury items are also more readily 
available. Russians now own two and 
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one-half million TV sets—as many as 
the whole of Western Europe. 

Moreover, there is stepped-up activity 
elsewhere. Soviet foreign trade in- 
creased six times between 1938 and 1957. 
In the ranks of trading nations, the 
U. S. S. R. rose, in the same period, from 
sixteenth place to sixth place. The pro- 
portion of this trade with Soviet-bloc 
nations has been dropping—from 80 
percent in 1955, to 68 percent in 1957. 
This decline is more than absorbed by 
trade with the new Asian and African 
nations, which increased more than five 
times between 1953 and 1957. 

And as the Soviet trade with the Asian 
and African nations increased fivefold, 
Soviet infiuence and Soviet power went 
along with it. 

The Soviets have signed a total of 151 
individual trade agreements with under- 
developed nations. In addition, they 
have distributed some $2 billion in for- 
eign aid since 1954; and only one-fourth 
of that was military aid. Soviet deliv- 
eries, we are at last forced to admit, are 
good. All their arms aid has been de- 
livered. Half of their economic assist- 
ance has been assigned to specific proj- 
ects, and about 15 percent of their com- 
mitments have already been paid. 
These statistics are matters of official 
record, and are no longer in the category 
of estimates. Our own State Depart- 
ment has, at long last, recognized the 
vitality of the Soviet economic offensive, 
and has given the American people con- 
siderable information relating to it. 

Among Soviet commitments in foreign 
aid are the following: Egypt got $175 
million in economic aid in 1957, with $170 
million more promised, plus $100 million 
inarms. Mr. President, is it any wonder 
that Nasser goes to Moscow, and that 
Khrushchev receives a friendly reception 
in Cairo? Yemen received $80 million, 
with $20 million more offered by the So- 
viet Union, and $15 million more offered 
by China, plus $30 million in arms. 
Yemen is playing the Communist game, 
so to speak, in the Middle East. Yemen 
has already indicated her interest in an 
attack or in aggressive action against the 
British protectorate of Aden, and already 
has shown her willingness to join the 
United Arab Republic in a type of loose 
federation. Indonesia received $100 mil- 
lion for expansion of construction, plus 
experts for atomic development. India 
got a $90 million credit for a steel mill, 
plus $126 million for other plants and 
machinery. Iran has agreements on 
transportation, construction of silos, 
joint utilization of rivers, oil-drilling ma- 
chinery, and sugar-rice exchange. 
Other countries which have received So- 
viet aid include Syria—before she þe- 
came a part of the United Arab Repub- 
lic—Afghanistan, Burma, Pakistan, and 
Ceylon. 

But it is not the increase in size alone 
of the Soviet trade and aid program 
which constitutes the great challenge. 
Rather, it is the admitted offensive which 
the Soviets are launching to cut off from 
the Western World the nations with 
whom they trade. Khrushchev has 
stated the situation in a nutshell: “We 
value trade least for economic and most 
for political purposes.” 
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Soviets have concentrated their aid in 
countries where grinding poverty, mem- 
ories of Western colonialism, and polit- 
ical immaturity literally invite Commu- 
nist activity. These underdeveloped 
countries are most susceptible to offers 
of help toward accomplishing rapid eco- 
nomic development. 

Superficially, the Soviets offer their 
aid without strings attached, and they 
trade on the fact that United States aid 
is concentrated in countries which are 
a part of our defense program. As Bul- 
ganin put it: 

What the United States offers is assistance, 
while we offer collaboration—on mutually 
beneficial conditions, free of political intent, 
above all any military involvement * * * 
this collaboration is based on the idea of 
finding the best way to observe equality of 
rights without changing the sovereignty of 
either of the parties. 


Obviously, this possibility is highly un- 
likely, particularly when we review Rus- 
sia’s gravitational effect on her satellites, 
and refiect that the tradition of many of 
the underdeveloped lands, particularly 
in Asia, is paternalistic. 

The U. S. S. R. also utilizes trade and 
aid as an investment in disorder. For 
example, in Yemen, which is important 
because it is fighting to grab neighbor- 
ing Aden, key link in Britain’s Common- 
wealth lifeline to the Far East, the So- 
viets recently built a new airstrip. They 
also dropped off 20 Communist Chinese 
engineers, vanguard of a larger force ar- 
riving to build roads. 

The use of cutrate loans is another 
formidable Soviet instrument designed, 
as Mikoyan boasted in his speech at 
Yerevan last March, to compel the West 
to change the terms of its commercial 
relations throughout the world. Cut- 
rate loans are a highly promising 
weapon, since they are simple, bespeak 
generosity, and serve as a basis for label- 
ing opponents as capitalist usurers. 

Actually, not all of these are cash 
loans, so that the interest rates are not 
decisive. This enables padding of the 
prices of goods and services obtained by 
the underdeveloped areas, in order to 
glean ultimately the same profit as 
would be received from a high interest 
rate loan. But this fact is not recog- 
nized by the countries which are being 
propagandized. They see only the fast 
help and showy projects which the So- 
viets are offering them, such as 15 buses 
in Afghanistan, and a sports stadium in 
Burma. 

Moreover, the Soviets are sending 
trained technicians into the underde- 
veloped lands. These men are able to 
speak the language of the peoples they 
are helping, and so they can work with 
as well as for them. The United States 
is unprepared to cope with this aspect 
of the Russian offensive either in volume 
or linguistic training of engineers. A 
comparison of engineering graduates for 
the next 5 years at the current rate 
shows that the U. S. S. R. can expect 
400,000; the United States 153,000; and 
China and the other bloc countries, 
150,000. This in face of the fact that 
we know our problem is becoming more 
difficult every year, in terms of education 
in the United States. With the statis- 
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tics before us that approximately 550,- 
000 Communist engineers will be trained 
in the next 5 years, compared to our 
153,000, action was taken in the other 
body of Congress to cut off the scholar- 
ship program of the national defense 
bill. I cannot imagine anything more 
foolish. It is folly beyond description. 
We need an expanded program, espe- 
cially in science, engineering, and math- 
ematics. 

Few of the men which United States 
engineering schools will graduate would 
be prepared to go into an Eastern coun- 
try feeling at home in the language. 

We like to think that the Free World 
capitalist assistance for free countries 
such as India will prove more effective in 
the long run than Communist aid, and 
that it will show the world that ours is 
in the long run a superior economic sys- 
tem. It is true that much of the world 
will be influenced by the outcome of com- 
petition for rate of economic growth 
between, for example, India and Com- 
munist è 

But what will they see? China ex- 
pects to produce 10 million tons of steel 
by 1961, an output greater than Japan’s. 
India is not expected to reach even one- 
half of Communist China’s steel pro- 
duction by 1961, and this with the 
Bhilai steel mill, being built with Soviet 
aid. 

All of this poses for us a serious but 
simply stated challenge: Either we pitch 
in to meet the needs of the uncommitted 
nations, or we must reconcile ourselves 
to the continued growth of Soviet influ- 
ence in these countries, It is foolish to 
hope that the Soviets will form close 
economic ties with these countries with- 
out striving for general positions of in- 
fluence, advantage, and ultimate control. 

There is no need to panic or even to 
exaggerate the effectiveness of the Soviet 
aid and trade program so far. There 
are certain disadvantages in the Soviet 
program, and certainly there are advan- 
tages on our side, if we will only make 
the most of them. But the Soviet pro- 
gram which I have just reviewed justi- 
fies these conclusions: 

First, that after only a few years of 
operation it has reached significant pro- 
portions in carefully selected strategic 
areas. 

Second, that the Soviet offers of aid— 
without visible strings and without an of- 
fensive degree of Russian control—are 
acceptable to the receiving countries as 
long as alternative sources of aid are 
not available to them. 

Third, that it is perfectly obvious the 
Soviety economy can easily support a 
substantial expansion of the present pro- 
gram, and there is every indication that 
it will be expanded. 

These conclusions, it seems to me, 
clearly validate the seriousness of Com- 
rade Khrushchev’s d.claration of war in 
the peaceful field of trade and develop- 
ment. These conclusions demonstrate 
that he meant what he said. And I 
think they also validate my contention 
that we would ignore Khrushchevy’s clear 
warning at our peril. 

The important thing is to understand 
the nature and degree of the Soviet eco- 
nomic thrust. When we have that clearly 
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in mind, we should then frame our own 
program not as a defensive, anti-Com- 
munist cold-war weapon, but as & posi- 
tive program truly reflecting our real 
interest and our determined desire to 
help the free nations of the world in a 
mass attack on hunger, disease, illiteracy, 
and low productivity throughout the Free 
World. It is my belief that our instincts, 
our interests, and our responsibilities 
would require us to do that with or with- 
out the Sino-Soviet aid and trade offen- 
sive. But I submit that the Communist 
entry into the international development 
field requires us to mount that attack 
with a sense of great urgency and mis- 
sion. 

What is the magnitude of the effort 
required? There have been a number 
of serious efforts by competent experts 
to estimate the amount of outside capital 
required by the less-developed nations to 
support a feasible rate of economic 
growth—a rate that is economically 
practicable and which would offer rea- 
sonable prospects of showing sufficient 
progress to assure the peoples of these 
nations that satisfactory improvements 
are possible under democratic methods 
and institutions. There are formidable 
statistical difficulties in reaching precise 
estimates of the need for development 
capital. But we need not bother our- 
selves about the differences in the de- 
tailed conclusions reached by the ex- 
perts. The fact is they all agree that a 
satisfactory rate of growth in the under- 
developed world demands a substantial 
increase in the flow of funds currently 
available from all outside sources, pub- 
lic and private. A conservative consen- 
sus of expert opinion puts the gap be- 
tween what the underdeveloped coun- 
tries are now getting and what they need 
in the way of capital investment at about 
an annual figure of $3.5 billion above the 
present rate. 

There are several ways in which this 
gap might be closed—indeed, it is essen- 
tial that it be closed by increased rates 
of investment from a number of sources. 

I voted for the recent increase in the 
lending authority of the Export-Import 
Bank, and I hope that this will help a 
bit. I would approve a larger capitaliza- 
tion for the World Bank. It is a sound 
financial institution. I agree that in- 
tensive efforts should be made to in- 
crease the flow of private capital invest- 
ment from the United States and from 
the other economically advanced na- 
tions that can afford it. I welcomed the 
proposal of the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Mownroney] for an International 
Development Association, and I hope 
that various suggestions for the creation 
of regional development funds will be 
pursued seriously. 

I believe other nations should be en- 
couraged to buy capital stock in those 
organizations. I believe other nations 
should be encouraged to. place capital 
into funds such as the Middle East de- 
velopment fund. As Senators no doubt 
know, I have done my best to support 
the SUNFED proposal. 

But even if there were a substantial 
increase in the availability of invest- 
ment funds from all these sources, the 
gap between requirements and the pres- 
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ent flow could not possibly be closed 
without a substantial increase in invest- 
ment money from United States public 
funds. On the most optimistic assump- 
tions of increasing flows from all 
sources, it is estimated that at least 20 
to 25 percent of current gap must be 
filled from United States public funds. 

This brings me to the Development 
Loan Fund appropriation for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. In its report entitled 
“Foreign Economic Policy for the 20th 
Century” the Rockefeller Brothers Fund 
said: 

The Development Loan Fund should be- 
come the focal point in the United States 
Government for United States efforts in 
the international development field. 


This, in my understanding, is exactly 
what the Congress of the United States 
intended it to be when it authorized the 
establishment of the Development Loan 
Fund in the first place. 

Let me reyiew very quickly the story 
of appropriations for the development 
loan fund. The administration origi- 
nally requested an appropriation of $2 
billion for the first 3 years of operation 
for the fund. This I thought was a 
justifiable request—one which would 
have made it possible to develop a lend- 
ing program on a significant scale and 
with sufficient assurance of funds to be- 
gin to plan a long-range program. The 
Congress did not go along. It authorized 
$500 million for the first year and $625 
million for the second year and appro- 
priated only $300 million for the first 
year. 

This year we were asked to appropri- 
ate the $625 million authorized last year. 
My own view at the time was that this 
was a half-hearted proposal—a feeble 
and almost begrudging response to the 
challenge and opportunity before us. 

Nevertheless—despite the fact that 
both Houses authorized an appropria- 
tion of $625 million for this year—the 
House bill appropriates only $300 mil- 
lion in additional funds for the develop- 
ment loan fund. 

Now, I am aware that opponents to the 
development loan fund have glorified in 
the fact that the administration was 
slow to organize this new activity, that 
it even now has not perfected all its 
procedures, and that it has not actually 
got rid of all the money that was ap- 
propriated for the purpose last year. 

But when all the quibbling is over, the 
essential facts are these: 

The Development Loan Fund has con- 
cluded formal agreements or processed- 
loan applications to the point at which 
its entire capital must be considered as 
obligated for specific projects. It is, for 
all practical purposes, out of business 
today as far as the consideration of new 
applications is.concerned. 

The Development Loan Fund was op- 
erationally in business for only 6 months. 
It, therefore, has obligated money dur- 
ing such time at the rate of $600 million 
annually. An appropriation of a meager 
$300 million would require the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund to cut down its rate of 
operation by one-half. 

The Development Loan Fund has on 
hand applications for loans totaling 
some $2 billion for projects which, on the 
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face of them, appear to qualify under 
the terms prescribed by Congress and 
the Loan Board. It is expected that 
applications totaling another $1 billion 
will be received during the current fiscal 
year. 

Under these circumstances, it is in- 
credible to me that we can seriously de- 
bate the wisdom of appropriating at 
least the full amount for the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund. 

Careful study over the years has con- 
vinced me and almost all of us that it 
is far better for us and far better for the 
receiving nations for us to extend loans 
wherever possible instead of grants. 
That is why the loan fund was estab- 
lished. 

Careful study also has shown that 
there is a great gap between the needs 
of the less developed nations of the Free 
World and the current fiow of public 
and private investment money from all 
Free World sources. It furthermore is 
clear that this gap cannot be filled with- 
out a substantial increase in the avail- 
ability of United States public funds. 

The experience of the Development 
Loan Fund dc_ionstrates dramatically 
that there is a demand for funds for 
sound development projects far exceed- 
ing the amounts we are discussing here 
today. 

And it is overwhelmingly evident that 
the Sino-Soviet bloc is prepared to step 
in and help finance an increasing share 
of Free World development if we sit on 
our hands. 

Let me repeat that the vast revolu- 
tions which are sweeping the world 
would require us to participate inten- 
sively in world economic development or 
voluntarily abdicate any pretensions to 
Free World leadership even if the Sino- 
Soviet bloc had not moved into this 
field. But since the Communists are so 
aggressively pursuing their own pro- 
gram of trade and aid, our action on the 
Development Loan Fund will not only 
measure the strength of our moral pur- 
pose but the vigor of our response to 
the Soviet challenge. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish 
to compliment the Senator, who is a 
distinguished member of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, for taking the po- 
Sition which he is taking before the 
Senate. I had the honor of testifying 
before the committee and taking the 
same view. I intend to offer an amend- 
ment to the mutual security appropria- 
tion bill, which has been printed, which 
would increase the figure of the appro- 
priations to $825 million, which would 
represent the full amount. 

I should appreciate it very much if 
the Senator from Minnesota will advise 
us whether it is his idea we ought to 
appropriate the full amount authorized, 
or the $600 million requested by the 
administration. I am not asking a pro- 
vocative question, because I am in favor 
of the $825 million and I hope to have 
the privilege of moving the question. 
I should be delighted to join with the 
Senator or to have the Senator join with 
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me, but I think it would be helpful to 
have a precise idea as to how the Sen- 
ator feels on the matter. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the 
amount required is the full amount au- 
thorized. That is my view. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me say to the 
Senator from New York that I am fully 
aware of his keen interest in this matter 
of the Development Loan Fund, of the 
testimony which the Senator has given 
before the committee, and some of the 
other proposals he has in mind. I think 
this is good business. We are not dis- 
cussing grants. We are not discussing 
giveaways. These loans represent sound 
investments. The sooner we begin to 
understand our role as a world creditor 
Nation, I think, the better off we will be. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest to the Senator, if he is minded to 
offer an amendment, I should be very 
happy to join with him. If he believes 
it proper, perhaps he will join with me. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries. 


DESERT LAND ENTRIES ON DIS- 
CONNECTED TRACTS OF LAND— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHURCH in the chair) laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying 
bill, ordered to lie on the table: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

In compliance with the request con- 
tained in the resolution of the Senate 
(the House of Representatives concur- 
ring therein), I return herewith S. 359, 
“An act to permit desert land entries 
on disconnected tracts of lands which, 
in the case of any one entryman, form 
a compact unit and do not exceed in 
the aggregate 320 acres.” 

DwicHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE HoUsE, August 11, 1958. 


NUCLEAR TEST BAN POLICY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
mentioned in my remarks concerning the 
Development Loan Fund today that one 
of the political developments which has 
caused a great concern and apparently 
is playing into the hands of the Soviets 
is the entire subject matter of nuclear 
testing. It is no secret that this sub- 
ject matter of the disarmament policies, 
the testing of nuclear weapons and the 
inspection system which could be de- 
signed to check up on such a ban of 
nuclear weapons testing, has been close 
to my heart. As chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Disarmament I have spent 
a great deal of time, as have the other 
members of the subcommittee, studying 
the proposals. 
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This morning the daily newspapers, 
radio and television networks carried the 
story of the conclusions of the United 
Nations Scientific Committee on the Ef- 
fects of Atomic Radiation, forcibly draw- 
ing our attention once more to the policy 
question of stopping nuclear weapons 
tests. 

It appears imperative that we and 
other countries possessing nuclear weap- 
ons immediately reexamine and reap- 
praise our policies toward continuation 
of testing in the light of the U. N. 
committee’s report. 

Over the past several years the dan- 
gers of radioactive fallout from weap- 
ons tests have been of deepening concern 
to an increasing number of people here 
in America and elsewhere. Charges and 
countercharges regarding the dire ef- 
fects of radio-active fallout have been 
hurled back and forth in a storm of 
growing confusion. 

The creation of the United Nations 
committee in 1955 was originally stim- 
ulated by a desire to cut through the 
fog of conflicting information regarding 
the medical effects of fallout in order 
to get at the truth. Now, after 2% years 
of study, the United Nations committee 
has arrived at some conclusions to which 
we should give careful attention. 

The United Nations report reveals that 
there are still a great many unknowns 
and uncertainties in this. controversial . 
subject. It is noteworthy that, accord- 
ing to the New York Times, advocates 
on both sides of the question of ending 
nuclear arms tests believe they have 
found vindication in the conclusions of 
the report. Some, for instance, point 
to such statements in the report as: 

Even the smallest amounts of radiation are 
liable to cause deleterious genetic, and per- 
haps somatic, effects. 


Others concentrate on such passages 
in the report as those which they believe 
indicate there is no certainty that fall- 
out will produce new cases of leukemia 
and bone cancer. 

I invite to the Senate’s attention the 
passage in the report which reads as 
follows: 

Radioactive contamination of the environ- 
ment resulting from explosions of nuclear 
weapons constitute a growing increment to 
worldwide radiation levels. This involves 
new and largely unknown hazards to present 
and future generations. 


This report shows there is still a great 
deal about the somatic and genetic ef- 
fects of radiation which is hidden from 
us. We are like children playing with 
dynamite. Because of our limited knowl- 
edge, we have little or no conception of 
the nature of this force we have un- 
leashed and what it might do to us. This 
uncertainty alone, Mr. President, should 
cause us to give very serious considera- 
tion to the problem of radioactive fallout 
in determining the policy we should sup- 
port concerning an international ban on 
all future nuclear tests for the develop- 
ment of weapons. Such a proposal must 
include the assurance that an effective 
system of inspection can be established 
to make sure that the ban is faithfully 
observed. 

On many occasions—so numerous I 
will not attempt to recall them all at 
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this time—I have urged that the ad- 
ministration break up its so-called pack- 
age disarmament proposals and an- 
nounce as a separate step the temporary 
suspension cf nuclear weapons tests, 
with adequate safeguards and inspection. 
The United States and Soviet conference 
on inspection for a ban on nuclear tests 
which is currently in session in Geneva 
is approaching what appears to be a suc- 
cessful conclusion. As I said in a recent 
article in the Progressive magazine in 
regard to the current meeting at Geneva: 
What if the American and Soviet technical 
committees agree on what constitutes ef- 
fective and reliable inspection for a suspen- 
sion of tests? Is the administration, which 
insisted on creating the technical committee, 
still going to clench its teeth in determined 
refusal to go alone? To dispel any misim- 
pression the world might have of United 
States intentions in participating in the tech- 
nical study, the President should immedi- 
ately announce the willingness of this coun- 
try to agree, separately and distinctly from 
other disarmament measures, to negotiate at 
a political level for a suspension of nuclear 
weapons tests if the technical committee 
agrees on the inspection requirements. 


I say to my colleagues that one of the 
most refreshing developments of recent 
months has been the professional nature 
of that conference. There has been very 
little politics. ‘The reports which I have 
received from the conference indicate 
that even at the height of the tension in 
the Middle East, at the time when the 
Soviet Government was hurling one vit- 
riolic statement after another at us and 
threatening other nations with all kinds 
of retaliation, Soviet scientists continued 
their work without even so much as a 
mention of the political situation in the 
tense areas of the world. 

The United Nations Radiation Com- 
mittee said in its report: 

The committee concludes that all steps 
designed to minimize irradiation of human 
populations will act to the benefit of human 
health. Such steps include * * * the ces- 
sation of contamination of the environment 
by explosions of nuclear weapons, * * + 


I submit that we, as a great free coun- 
try, cannot ignore the United Nations 
Committee report. By the way, the com- 
mittee was one which we sponsored. It 
was our resolution in the United Na- 
tions which resulted in the establish- 
ment of the special United Nations Com- 
mittee on Radiation Study. ‘The resolu- 
tion was offered by our permanent rep- 
resentative, Mr. Lodge, on behalf of our 
Government. 

Mr. President, the most expeditious 
way we can prevent the contamination 
of the environment alluded to by the 
United Nations committee is follow 
through on the Geneva Conference with 
a proposal to suspend all nuclear arms 
testing with appropriate inspection safe- 
guards. Such a suspension may bring 
untold political, psychological, and med- 
ical benefits to our country and the 
world. It would at least slow down the 
atomic weapons race. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the record excerpts from the 
United Nations report on the effects of 
atomic radiation as they appeared in the 
Washington Post this morning. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RADIATION PERIL Rıses, U. N. REPORT WARNS 
(By Warren Unna) 


A United Nations report yesterday warned 
against the rising worldwide radiation level 
and declared the explosions from nuclear 
bomb tests involve new and largely unknown 
hazards to present and future populations. 

The report, by the U. N. Scientific Com- 
mittee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation, a- 
24-year study in which both the United 
States and Russia participated, notes the 
effects excessive radiation may have on hu- 
man life span and heredity and declares: 

“As the persons who. will be affected will 
belong to future generations, it is important 
to minimize undue exposures of populations 
to such radiation and so to safeguard the 
well-being of those who are still unborn * * + 

“Even a slow rise in the environmental 
radioactivity in the world, whether from 
weapons tests, or any other sources, might 
eventually cause appreciable damage to large 
populations before it could be definitely 
identified as due to radiation.” 

But the long anticipated report noticeably 
refrains from urging any weapons test ban 
as a cure to the evil. 

Scientific representatives from 3 of the 15 
nations writing the report—Czechoslovakia, 
Russia, and the United Arab Republic—pro- 
posed a draft calling for an immediate cessa- 
tion of test explosions of nuclear weapons. 

India proposed a milder draft, calling it 
undesirable to permit the general rise of 
worldwide contamination. And the United 
States sided with India. 

But the final report concluded that test 
ban arguments were outside the scope of the 
committee and merely noted that unneces- 
sary exposure to radiation—from weapons as 
well as medical X-rays and industrial uses of 
the atom—did not stand to benefit mankind. 

Other nations represented on the commit- 
tee were: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Bra- 
zil, Canada, France, Japan, Mexico, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom. 

The United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, in a special statement from Wash- 
ington, labeled the report a thoroughgoing 
scientific study and emphasized that the re- 
port found no certainty that fallout will 
produce any additional cases of either leu- 
kemia or bone cancer, 

Critics of the administration and the AEC’s 
decision to continue with the Pacific weapons 
tests this year have cited both diseases, as 
well as the unknown hazards to heredity, as 
reasons for calling a halt to the tests. 

Throughout its 228-page report the com- 
mittee laments that the atomic weapons age 
is so new (the Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
bombs were in 1945) and scientific data is 
as yet so incomplete. 

Knowing that radiation is harmful to man, 
the committee says it can but assume that 
increased radiation from weapons tests and 
other sources will be increasingly harmful. 
But the scientists stress the need for further 
study, particularly of the effect of low-dose 
radiation levels on man. 

The United States delegation on the com- 
mittee was headed by Dr. Shields Warren, a 
pathologist with Boston’s New England 
Deaconess Hospital. 

Warren, in testifying at the Congressional 
fallout hearings headed by Representative 
Cuer Houirierp, Democrat, of California, in 
June 1957, some months after the U. N. study 
had begun, declared it “inexcusable for us 
to jeopardize our own safety and that of 
the rest of the world in order to eliminate a 
risk of as low an order of magnitude as con- 
stituted by any reasonable program of atomic 
weapons testing.” 

Under questioning during the Holifield 
hearings, Warren acknowledged that when 
he headed the AEC’s Division of Biology and 
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Medicine from 1947 to 1952 he spiked a 
study on fallout effects as being too costly. 


UNITED STATES REBUFFED 


The U. N. radiation study was first pro- 
posed at the General Assembly in the fall 
of 1955 by Australia, Canada, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. 

Russia tried to inject the issue of dis- 
armament and a test ban, but failed. The 
United States, in turn, was rebuffed when 
it tried to prevent a Latin American move 
to add 4 nations to the committee and bring 
the total to the present 15. 

In the summer of 1956, both the Medi- 
cal Research Council of Great Britain and 
the United Station National Academy of Sci- 
ences issued reports on the biological effects 
of atomic radiation. Their conclusions were 
in many respects more detailed than those 
of the U. N. committee but, like the com- 
mittee, indicated that man has been lucky 
so far in his exposure to atomic radiation. 

In May and June of 1957 the Joint Atomic 
Energy's Holifield subcommittee held a series 
of eight hearings taking testimony from the 
Nation's leading scientists on the fallout 
question. 

The scientists indicated that grave risks 
would be taken with the health and sur- 
vival of the world’s population from the 
radioactive fallout of a stepped-up test rate. 

The AEC indicated that grave risks would 
be taken with this Nation’s military security 
if its nuclear weapons tests were not allowed 
to continue. Atomic Energy Commissioner 
Willard F. Libby explained the tests were 
necessary to perfect nuclear warheads for 
missiles. 

The current U. N. report will be formally 
presented to the General Assembly during 
its regular session next month. It is also 
expected to be given considerable attention 
at the atoms-for-peace meeting in Geneva 
next month. 

In its report, the U. N. committee makes 
these findings: 

Man may prove to be unusually vulnerable 
to ionizing radiations, including continuous 
exposure at low levels, on account of his 
known sensitivity to radiation, his long life, 
and the long interval between conception 
and the period of reproduction. 

“There is an imperative need for keeping 
the radiation level as low as feasible * * * 
(because of) the fact that these radiations 
are harmful and that their effects are fre- 
quently cumulative. 

“Trradiation of the embryo (and of the 
fetus) may lead to abnormalities of devel- 
opment, or may prove fatal. 

“Irradiation of bone marrow and of bone 
may give rise to leukemia and to bone 
tumors * * +, Among the survivors of 
atomic bomb explosions in Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, the development of leukemia has 
been significantly more frequent during the 
years since the explosion than among a 
nonexposed population. 

“Irradiation of the gonads (reproduction 
cells) is able to bring about changes in 
the heredity material * * * Mutations 
which are permanent and for the most part 
deleterious over * * * many generations 
(may) affect individual descendants in pop- 
ulations yet unborn and neyer themselves 
exposed. 

“Trace amounts of calcium are present 
in chromosomes, the germ cell ingredients 
determining inheritable characteristics and 
it ‘could be the case’ that the strontium 90 
from radioactive fallout is displacing this 
calcium with consequences ‘at present un- 
suspected.’ 

“The most probable effect of an increased 
mutation rate would be to lower the average 
intelligence quotient, although there is not 
sufficient experimental basis for any judg- 
ment as to the amount of any such lower- 
ing.” 

Fallout might affect the microorganisms 
of the soil of the world to such a degree 
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that “the consequences to humanity might 
be very serious.” 

“Although immense quantities of radio- 
active materials will be produced (as~waste 
matter) in the future use of nuclear reac- 
tors, the exposure from this source is at 
present negligible and could in the future 
be maintained at very low levels by appro- 
priate procedures. 

“Improvements in (medical) equipment 
and technics may considerably reduce in- 
dividual exposures, but the ever-expanding 
use of X-rays may well increase the world 
population dose.” 


FROM THE UNTENABLE SUMMIT TO 
THE UNITED NATIONS ASSEM- 
BLY—xX 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, while 
I had intended that my ninth speech be 
the final one of this series, as a result 
of Thursday’s action of the Security 
Council, its meeting Friday, and the dis- 
cussion which followed my speech on 
Wednesday, I wish now to present a 
10th. 

The action of the Council in calling 
the Assembly and the reports of its pre- 
liminary meeting in the Saturday papers 
are the best news we have had about 
the Near East in a very long time. Fur- 
thermore, in descending from the sum- 
mit to the Assembly, we have the oppor- 
tunity to replace wordy propaganda 
from a lofty pulpit with organized use- 
ful action. Furthermore, we can ap- 
proach the problem on so broad a basis 
that no nation need be hampered by its 
precedents. 

The most significant speech reported 
in the Friday meeting was that of the 
Secretary General, Dag Hammarskjold, 
who urged three main lines of action. 

The first was a declaration by the 
Arab States reaffirming their adherence 
to the principles of mutual respect for 
each other’s territories with nonaggres- 
sion and noninterference in each other’s 
internal affairs. 

The second calls for the continuation 
and extension of present United Na- 
tions activities in Lebanon and Jordan. 

The third urges joint action between 
Arab States with the support of the 
United Nations in economic develop- 
ment. These would include arrange- 
ments for cooperation between “oil pro- 
ducing and transmitting companies” and 
joint utilization of water resources. 

To the first of these provisions there 
should be an addendum. Not only 
should the Arab States pledge respect 
for territories, nonaggression, and non- 
interference in each other’s internal af- 
fairs, but the same pledge should be 
extended to relations between Israel 
and the Arab States. Unless there is a 
firm pledge that Israel will not seek to 
extend its borders beyond those now oc- 
cupied and that the Arab States in turn 
will engage to practice nonaggression 
against those same territories, a princi- 
pal cause of unrest in the Near East is 
left unremedied. Arab nationalism 
feeds and grows on the conflict with 
Israel. Let us give it better food to 
grow on. Let us, therefore, include 
Israel with the Arab States in the pro- 
posed declaration. 

This pledge of nonaggression should 
be guaranteed by the Council and imple- 
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mented, as necessary, by an expanded 
United Nations police force such as was 
called for in S. Con. Res. 109, which has 
been passed by both Houses of Congress, 

The present United Nations activities 
in Lebanon and Jordan should give as- 
surance that there is no armed support 
for rebellion coming in from beyond the 
borders. This, however, does not meet 
the conditions in Jordan, more than half 
of whose population is composed of ref- 
ugees living under the most miserable 
conditions. It therefore becomes nec- 
essary to add a further provision requir- 
ing Israel and the representatives of the 
surrounding Arab nations to sit down at 
the Council table and negotiate a just 
and workable future for the refugees in 
Jordan, but also in Syria and Egypt as 
well. 

As I have said, both Arabs and Jews 
claim that they are willing to do this. 
They speak with one voice and offer the 
same terms. Unfortunately, they also 
speak with one voice in saying that the 
party of the second part will not come to 
the council table to discuss putting into 
effect the terms which each side supports 
by its words. 

Under United Nations auspices the two 
parties must be brought together at least 
until it beccmes plainly evident who it 
is that is not willing to go through with 
a procedure which both sides claim to be 
just and satisfactory. 

In crude terms this process must be 
carried to the point where somebody’s 
bluff is called. We cannot let the refugee 
problem evaporate into further double 
talk and mutual recriminations. The 
United Nations can hold them together 
until agreement has been reached or, 
failing that, until it is clear which side 
evades an agreement. 

When it has »ecome possible to settle 
the refugee problem on just terms, then 
we can proceed with the third of Mr. 
Hammarskjold’s proposals—that for 
economic development cooperation be- 
tween oil producing and transmitting 
countries, and the joint utilization of wa- 
ter resources. With the refugee problem 
solved, we might then, for instance, pro- 
ceed with the Jordan project, so useful 
to both Jordan and Israeli. It is tragic 
that emotional disturbances result in 
physical deprivation. Let us look at 
these emotional disturbances for a 
moment. 

Last Wednesday in my colloquy with 
the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], I referred with a great deal of 
emphasis to the danger that Israeli 
policies and actions might lead to a wave 
of anti-Semitism. In all of the nine pre- 
ceding speeches in the Senate, the one 
paragraph to which exception was taken 
appears to need further explanation. 

My use of the term “anti-Semitism” 
was not exact. I should more properly 
have referred to the aspects of Zionism 
as it presents itself to the rest of the 
world. The Jews must realize that 
apocalyptic Zionism is for Jews. This is 
the Zionism which, on the basis of 
prophecy, expects the ingathering of the 
Jews in Jerusalem. The expectation of 
an unlimited ingathering causes uneasi- 
ness, which will lead to eventual hostil- 
ity. Zionism has no claim on gertiles. 
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No argument for it in its apocalyptic 
form can be accepted by the rest of the 
world. While no official statement of the 
Israeli Government in recent months has 
supported apocalyptic Zionism, individ- 
ual Jewish spokesmen write and speak 
in its context. These overtones make 
bad music to their neighbors’ ears. They 
imply expansionism. To the extent that 
they can be controlled they should be. 
To the extent that they cannot be, they 
should be officially disavowed. 

A distinction must be made between 
Zionism and the resettlement of perse- 
cuted and dispossessed Jews. That is 
another matter. Such resettlement calls 
for all the help that the rest of the world 
can judiciously give. 

Secretary General Hammarskjold sug- 
gested the ways in which the United Na- 
tions could assist in the making of a just 
peace in a world of free nations in the 
Near East. There are, however, further 
things which need to be done. There are 
things for which the United States 
rather than the United Nations has 
prime responsibility. Let me again 
refer to Senate Concurrent Resolution 
106. These things are in general neces- 
sary actions to set ourselves straight with 
the Arab world instead of leaving it by 
default to relax into the arms of the 
Soviet Government as its best friend. 

First, let us reinstate the sending of 
CARE packages of surplus food to Egyp- 
tian schoolchildren. With regard to 
this I have just learned that the State 
Department again took this matter 
under consideration and again decided 
against the schoolchildren. Again I 
say, let those who made the decision 
step forth and assume a public responsi- 
bility. We have a right to know who 
they are. 

The economic reconstruction called 
for by the Secretary General is an es- 
sential. It can be directed to help peo- 
ple. One of the tragedies of the Iraq 
revolution was that the government 
which was displaced was one which, 
among all the Arab States, was using a 
large part of the income from oil to in- 
crease the productivity of Mesopotamia. 
That land which once supported millions 
can again support millions. Oil reve- 
nues will bring it about. 

For Jordan, as already mentioned, the 
productive development of her river will 
add to the well-being of her people. For 
Syria the profits of oil transmission can 
do much. Improved arid land tech- 
niques such as can be learned from 
Israel can do more. 

The Egyptian people stand in the 
greatest need of assistance. It is true 
that by expropriation of the canal their 
government has sources of revenue 
which did not exist before. That reve- 
nue can do something to bring about 
better living in the Nile Valley if it is 
not wasted on arms and armament. 
The United Nations guaranty, already 
referred to, as backed by the sanctions 
of the United Nations armed force, can 
go a long way toward relieving the 
misery of the Egyptian peasant. But 
Egypt needs more. It is imperative that 
the new overall United Nations approach 
to the problems of the whole Near East 
should include a reopening of negotia- 
tions for building the Aswan Dam, or its 
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be a political maneuver. They must take 


the form of a well-considered, serious 
effort to relieve Egyptian malnutrition 
and misery. 

There is a great opportunity here for 
the equivalent of a Marshall plan for the 
Near East area but one to which we are 
not the sole contributors. The tremen- 
dous oil incomes of these countries 
should be available for human well- 
being as distinguished from increasing 
the wealth of Arab individuals. These 
should be available for human well- 
being as distinguished from defense 
against aggression, a duty which can be 
assumed by the United Nations. The 
oil-rich countries should contribute to 
economic development. The United 
States should contribute. In accord- 
ance with a suggestion made by Eric 
Johnston in yesterday’s Sunday Times 
magazine, we should offer $3 for every 
dollar of hard cash that the Soviet gov- 
ernment will put into this great project. 

Let the nations of the Near East and 
the well wishers in the United Nations 
confer on this new Marshall plan. It is 
time to go. Let us go. 


THE SMALL BUSINESS LENDING 
PROGRAM AND SENATOR SPARK- 
MAN, OF ALABAMA 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to read, in an article published 
in the Chicago Daily News of August 7, 
1958, dealing with the small-business 
lending program, reference to the sub- 
stantial part the distinguished junior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] 
had played in working out the program 
and in its passage by Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle may be printed in the Recorp, at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SMALL Business To GET CHANCE AT NEEDED 

CAPITAL—CONGRESS EXPECTED To Pur Up 

$250 MILLION IN New Law 


(By Sylvia Porter) 


The banks of this Nation are not designed 
or organized to provide risk capital or long- 
term loan: for small-business firms. 

The capital markets of this Nation also 
are not set up to provide growth capital at 
tolerable cost for small firms. 

Nor are the existing business-loan pro- 

of the Federal Government and some 
of the States geared to do an adequate job 
of meeting small-business needs for capital 
with which to expand. 

For years, a dangerous vacuum has existed 
in the financing system of this country, and 
because of this vacuum the position of the 
small-business man in America has steadily 
deteriorated. 

For years, a force toward business giant- 
ism in the United States has been the 
money squeeze on small firms. Because 
small firms have had no place to go for ade- 
quate long-term financing, increasing num- 
bers of them have shriveled and died. 

Now, though, a move is being made to fill 
this vacuum—as a result of the long efforts 
of Senator JoHN SPARKMAN, Democrat, of 
Alabama, and the devoted work this Con- 
gressional session of Senator JoHNSON and 
Representative Parman, Democrat, of Texas. 

A turning point for small business in our 
land will be reached when the Small Busli- 
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ness Investment Act of 1958 goes on the 
books—as is expected any day. 
HOW THE NEW LAW WILL WORK 


What does the act provide? 

It provides that Congress will appropriate 
$25 million for the Small Business Admin- 
istration for use in promoting the formation 
of local small-business investment com- 
panies the Nation over. These companies 
are to help small firms get risk capital and 
long-term loans. 

How will the local investment companies 
be set up and financed? 

As few as 10 local businessmen can volun- 
tarily form an investment company with the 
approval of the SBA. ‘To start, the company 
must have a minimum of $300,000 capi- 
tal, but half of this it can get from the SBA. 
The other half must be raised from private 
sources, and the company can obtain addi- 
tional capital fronr private sources as well. 

In short, these are to be private investment 
companies. Although they will be kicked 
off with Government assistance, the idea is 
that eventually they will be owned almost 
entirely by private capital. 

What will the investment companies do 
for small firms? 

A local investment company may invest 
risk capital directly in a small firm—actually 
arrange to buy stock in the firm; or, 

It may make a long-term loan running up 
to 20 years at an interest rate determined 
by the SBA to the firm. 

The only key limitation is that the invest- 
ment company can't lend an individual small 
business more than 20 percent of its total 
capital. 

Again, the emphasis is on investment deci- 
sions by private, local businessmen backing 
their decisions with money of their own and 
seeking a profit on worthwhile risk loans, 
Washington won't be doing the job. 

Why is this so revolutionary? 

It is revolutionary because the bill is creat- 
ing a new system of financing small business. 
It is a most constructive step because it will 
give the small firm a more equal opportunity 
to obtain long-term growth capital and thus 
will help it compete more effectively with 
big companies. It is a positive antimonopoly 
move, 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE WASHINGTON 
(PA.) REPORTER 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, in my hometown, Washing- 
ton, Pa., there is about to be celebrated 
the 150th anniversary of the Washington 
Reporter, the second oldest newspaper in 
Pennsylvania in continuous publication. 

This anniversary is of great signifi- 
cance in view of the pioneer conditions 
which existed west of the Alleghenies 
when the Reporter was established a 
century and a half ago. 

In recognition of its long and honor- 
able career and in appreciation of its 
distinguished service, I have written a 
congratulatory letter to Mrs. Margaretta 
B. Stewart, president of the Washington 
Reporter, and I ask unanimous consent 
that this letter be inserted at this point 
in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mrs. MARGARETTA D. STEWART, 
President, the Washington Reporter, 
Washington, Pa. 

Dear Mrs. STEWART: As one who can qual- 
ify as a constant reader of the Washington 
Reporter, I am happy to extend most cordial 
greetings and congratulations to its execu- 
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tives, its editors, the staff and all other work- 
ers on its one hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary. 

As we look back to those early days of 
Washington County, we cannot fail to marvel 
at the initiative, enterprise and courage 
which went into the establishment of a 
newspaper under the frontier conditions 
which existed west of the Alleghenies a cen- 
tury and a half ago. 

Furthermore, the fact that the Washing- 
ton Reporter has grown and flourished, in 
good times and bad, without change of name, 
and is now the second oldest newspaper in 
Pennsylvania, is ample evidence of its vitality 
and the great value placed by its readers on 
its constructive service. 

For my own part I recall that I read the 
Reporter as a boy. I have continued to do 
so through the years and have always had 
the highest respect for its fair, comprehen- 
sive and impartial presentation of the news 
and the high character of its editorial ex- 
pressions, I cannot praise too highly its 
vast contribution to the economic, spiritual 
and cultural enrichment of this important 
and historic area of our Commonwealth. 

Please accept my best wishes that the 
Washington Reporter may continue to grow 
and prosper and that its influence for the 
progress and welfare of our people may be 
strengthened in each succeeding year. 

With kindest personal regards, believe me, 

Very sincerely, 
EDWARD MARTIN. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TECHNICAL CHANGES IN EXCISE 
TAX LAW 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7125) to make technical 
changes in the Federal excise tax laws, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendments 
be agreed to en bloc and that the bill 
as thus amended be considered as orig- 
inal text for the purpose of amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the bill 
does not deal with tax rates. It is, in- 
stead, a comprehensive bill to make tech- 
nical changes to correct inequities and 
shortcomings which have been detected 
in the excise-tax laws, and to simplify 
those laws wherever possible. 

During the consideration of the 1954 
Code, there was insufficient time to con- 
sider a general revision of the excise-tax 
laws. As a result, the study was post- 
poned until after the adoption of the 
1954 Code. The bill is a result of a series 
of hearings which began in the House 
about 3 years ago, and is the product of 
intensive study during that period. 

In some cases it was shown that there 
are serious competitive inequities among 
various manufacturers. These situations 
arise to a large extent, from the fact 
that manufacturers sell at different lev- 
els of distribution, and some pay a lower 
tax than others. 
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In still other cases, there was great 
uncertainty as to whether certain items 
were or were not taxable. This was par- 
ticularly true in the case of retailers’ 
taxes. 

All the problems submitted were care- 
fully studied. Where the proposal was 
deemed advisable and feasible, it was 
made a part of the draft of the bill now 
being considered. 

The committee held separate hearings 
on this bill. Except for a few significant 
changes, the bill as it passed the House 
was adopted by the committee. 

One particularly deserving provision in 
the House bill was, nevertheless, deleted 
by the committee because of the large 
nonrecurring loss of $57 million which 
was involved. This provision would 
have required that the Treasury institute 
a return system for tobacco products 
during August of this year. It is gen- 
erally agreed that the return system is 
highly desirable and that tobacco prod- 
ucts should generally have the same 
privilege that is extended to other prod- 
ucts. It is hoped that the Treasury will, 
under its present discretionary power, 
institute a return system for all tobacco 
products, covering a monthly period. 

The bill is divided into two titles. 
Title I is an extensive revision of the 
miscellaneous excise taxes. In this group 
of taxes are the manufacturers’ and re- 
tailers’ taxes, the taxes on facilities and 
services, the documentary stamp taxes, 
and the taxes on wagering. In certain 
cases, such as the taxes on communica- 
tions, the law has been extensively re- 
vised by the House and the committee 
to bring it up to date. The stamp taxes 
were revised to put them on a realistic 
basis. The procedural sections have 
been rewritten to simplify the provisions 
for exempt sales and for refunds and 
credits. 

The bill would correct many of the 
competitive problems referred to above 
by liberalizing the provisions dealing 
with the determination of the taxable 
price. Some of the uncertainties in the 
retailers’ taxes would be eliminated by 
establishing a specific list of taxable 
items. 

The committee generally approved 
title I of the House bill, but, nevertheless, 
made certain additions and deletions. 
I shall discuss only the major changes 
made by the committee, and at the end 
of my remarks I shall submit a summary 
of each provision of title I as amended 
by the committee. 

The following significant changes were 
made in title I: 

First. A provision was added to ex- 
empt the first $1 of all general admis- 
sions. This relief would not extend to 
cabarets or to horse and dog races. This 
provision is designed to relieve the the- 
ater industry, which is in a depressed 
condition. The provision would cause an 
annual revenue loss of $21 million. 

“Second. The committee deleted a 
provision in the House bill which would 
have placed a 6 cents per share ceiling 
on the tax on the transfer of stock. This 
was done at the strong request of the 
Treasury. 

Third. The provisions in the House bill 
which would have exempted sales to non- 
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profit schools from the various miscel- 
laneous taxes were deleted. The exemp- 
tion in the House bill was based on the 
belief that nonprofit private schools and 
public schools should be put on an equal 
footing. It was not the committee’s be- 
lief that there is sufficient competition 
between public and private schools to 
justify the exemption. The deletion of 
this exemption would prevent an annual 
loss of $3 million. 

Fourth. The provision of the House 
bill which would have imposed a tax on 
tape and wire players and recorders was 
deleted. The Senate committee was of 
the opinion that the tape and wire player 
and recorder industry is not presently 
in a position to cope with such a new 
tax, nor was it believed that there is 
sufficient competition between these tape 
machines and phonographs to compel 
a tax. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
REcorD a summary of each section of 
title I, as amended by the committee. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


SUMMARY OF MAJOR Provisions OF TITLE I OF 
H. R. 7125, EXCISE Tax TECHNICAL CHANGES 
Act or 1958, as AMENDED BY THE SENATE 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 


TITLE I—SECTIONS 101-—165—MISCELLANEOUS 
EXCISE TAXES 


Section 101. Precious and semiprecious 
stones—jewelry tax: Section 101 incorporates 
in the tax law a listing of 34 specific types of 
precious and semiprecious stones which are 
to be taxable whether real or synthetic. 
Present law taxes pearls, precious and semi- 
precious stones and imitations thereof 
without any specific listing. 

Section 102. Clocks and watches—jewelry 
tax: Section 102 provides that the jewelry 
tax (which also applies to clocks and 
watches) is not to apply to a clock where it 
is sold as a part or accessory (for example, 
an automobile clock) in connection with an 
article subject to manufacturers excise tax 
(for example, an automobile). This section 
also provides that the jewelry tax is not to 
apply in the case of a clock or watch which 
is a part of a control or regulatory device 
(such as & thermostat). 

Section 103. Luggage tax: Present law 
taxes 18 specific types of luggage and also 
“other cases, bags and kits * * * for use 
in carrying toilet articles or articles of wear- 
ing apparel,” The bill substitutes a list of 
38 specific articles and removes the catchall 
or “basket clause” of present law. The bill 
includes in this listing all briefcases and 
ring binders capable of closure on all sides, 
Present law taxes briefcases and ring binders 
only when made of leather or imitation 
leather, 

Section 104. Sale of installment accounts 
by retailers: The bill provides that in the 
case of retailers, any tax due on the unpaid 
installment obligations becomes due at the 
time they sell these accounts (except that in 
bankruptcy or receivership proceedings tax 
attaches only to the amount actually re- 
ceived on the sale of the accounts). Where 
such an account is subsequently returned to 
the retailer he becomes eligible for a credit 
or refund for the tax he previously paid on 
the accounts returned, subject to later ad- 
jJustments in the event of subsequent re- 
coveries. 

Section 111. Refrigerator components. 
This. section removes the manufacturers 
tax on refrigerator components (cabinets, 
compressors, condensers, condensing units, 
evaporators, expansion units, absorbers and 
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controls) when sold separately from the re- 
frigerators. This is expected to result in an 
annual revenue loss of about $1 million. 

Section 112. Electric, gas, and oil appli- 
ances: Present law taxes electric, direct- 
motor-driven fans, and air circulators which 
are not of the industrial type. The bill 
would tax these fans and air circulators only 
if they are of the household type. The bill 
also removes electric floor polishers and wax- 
ers from this tax. It adds to the list of 
articles subject to this tax electric, gas, and 
ofl incinerator units and gas and oil garbage 
disposal units of the household type. The 
changes made in this tax are expected to 
decrease revenues by about $260,000 a year 

Section 113. Radio and television com- 
ponents, record players, etc.: The biil 
includes phonograph record players in the 
definition of taxable radio and television 
components. 

Present law taxes the sale by the manu- 
facturer of radio and television sets, phono- 
graphs, etc., only if they are of the “enter- 
tainment type.” It also taxes certain radio 
and television components suitable for use 
with the radios and television sets. The bill 
taxes all radio and television sets and com- 
ponents except communication, detection, or 
navigation equipment of the type used in 
commerical, military, or marine installations. 

It is estimated that the above changes will 
increase revenues by about $800,000 a year. 

Section 114. Constructive sales price: In 
general, this provision of the bill provides 
for the construction of a sales price on which 
to base a manufacturer's tax where a manu- 
facturer of taxable articles sells them di- 
rectly to retailers, similar to the provision 
in present law where the manufacturer sells 
them directly to consumers. To be eligible 
for the constructive sales price provision the 
manufacturer must regularly sell some of 
the articles to retailers or to consumers, must 
make other sales of the articles to wholesalers 
in arm’s length transactions, and the normal 
method of making sales within the industry 
of the manufacturer must be to sell to 
wholesalers or manufacturers. Where these 
conditions are met the manufacturer can use 
as the price for determining the amount of 
tax payable on an article, the highest price 
at which-he sells the articles to wholesale 
distributors (where this is lower than the 
actual selling price of the article). 

The bill also provides that in the case of 
sales to consumers, for which a constructive 
price is already provided by present law, the 
manufacturer can use as his constructive 
price the price at which the articles are sold 
in the ordinary course of trade or business 
to wholesalers rather than to retailers. 

Your committee added a provision per- 
mitting sales of home appliances to special 
wholesale dealers having no sales force to 
qualify for a constructive price, namely the 
highest price to normal wholesalers. 

It is suggested that this provision may 
result in a revenue loss in the neighborhood 
of $3 million a year. 

Section 115. Sale of installment accounts 
by manufacturers: The bill provides the 
same tax treatment in the case of install- 
ment accounts sold by manufacturers as 
section 104 (described above) provides in 
the case of the sale of these accounts by 
retailers, 


Section 116. Leases of articles subject to 
manufacturers taxes: As under present law 
the bill provides that lease payments for 
taxable articles are subject to tax. How- 
ever, the bill limits the aggregate amount of 
tax due to the amount which would have 
been payable had the article been sold at 
its fair market value at the time of the first 
lease. This limitation is to apply only if 
the manufacturer concerned also sells, as 
well as leases, articles of the same type and 
model. This rule is generally the rule now 
applicable in the case of the lease of utility 
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trailers. It is estimated that this provision 
will result in a revenue loss of approximately 
$1 million in the first full year of operation 
but that this loss will increase somewhat 
in size in subsequent years. 

Section 117. Use by manufacturer or im- 
porter considered: sale: The bill makes it 
clear that use “as material in the manufac- 
ture or production of, or as a component 
part of, any other article” includes articles 
intended for incorporation in other articles 
which are broken or rendered useless in the 
process of further manufacture (for ex- 
ample, the breaking of a radio tube in the 
process of manufacturing a radio receiving 
set). 

Section 118. Uniform system of exemp- 
tions, registrations, ete.: The bill consoli- 
dates and revises the rules for exempt sales 
to provide a more nearly uniform system of 
exemptions (comparable adjustments in the 
credit and refund provisions are provided 
in section 163). Some of the more impor- 
tant changes made in this area are: 

(a) The number of intermediate purchases 
permitted in the case of sales for export, 
without the payment of tax, is limited to 
one. 

(b) The bill provides that where a manu- 
facturer makes tax-free sales for one of the 
specified tax-free purposes, his liability for 
tax will be extinguished if at the same time 
he in good faith accepts a certification by 
the purchaser that the article will be used 
for the purpose for which the exemption is 
granted, 

(c) Manufacturers of tires, inner tubes, 
auto radios, or auto television sets are per- 
mitted to sell these articles tax-free to an- 
other manufacturer where the second man- 
ufacturer is to use them for sale on or in 
connection with the sale of another article 
for a tax-free purpose, such as export. 

(dad) The bill provides a registration system 
to be used by buyers and sellers in making 
tax-free purchases and sales. 

(e) Your committee made a special rule in 
the case of sales of mechanical pens and 
pencils. In order for such sales to be tax- 
free, the manufacturer must receive specific 
notice of intent to export. 

Section 131. Admissions: This section of 
the bill makes the following changes in the 
admissions tax: 

(a) The tax generally is limited to admis- 
sions or performances within the United 
States but generally is payable whether or 
not the payment is made within the United 
States. 

(b) Proprietors of cabarets are to be re- 
sponsible for the collection of any tax due 
by their concessionaires and are to be re- 
quired to make the subsequent remittal to 
the Government. 

(c) An exemption from the cabaret tax is 
provided for so-called milk bars where: (1) 
no alcoholic beverages are permitted, (2) 
only light refreshments are served, (3) no 
charge is made for dancing, and (4) any 
music provided is supplied without charge 
or is obtained from a juke box. 

(d) An exemption is provided for admis- 
sions to all swimming pools, bathing beaches, 
skating rinks, or other places providing fa- 
cilities for physical exercise (other than 
dancing). Such an exemption already is 
available if the facility is operated by a gov- 
ernmental unit: 

(e) Your committee added an amendment 
to exempt the first $1 paid as general ad- 
missions. This exemption would not extend 
to certain races nor to cabarets, etc. ‘This 
provision would result in an annual revenue 
loss of $21 million, 

(f) Admission inuring to scholarship 
funds are generally exempted by your com- 
mittee. 

Section 132. Club dues: This section 
makes the following changes in the club 
dues tax: 

(a) Life members in a club are permitted 
to pay either an annual tax equal to the 
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tax paid by members having comparable 
club privileges, or to pay one tax based upon 
the amount actually paid for the life mem- 
bership (thus, where no payment is made 
for the life membership, under this second 
alternative, no tax is due). 

(b) The bill exempts from the club dues 
tax assessments paid for capital improve- 
ments in any social, athletic, or sporting 
facility. 

(c) Swimming pool and skating clubs are 
exempted from the club dues tax where: 
(1) Children are permitted to use the facil- 
ities, (2) no alcoholic beverages are per- 
mitted, (3) except for light refreshments, no 
dining facilities or dancing facilities are 
provided, and (4) the club is not controlled 
by, or under common control with, any 
other organization. 

The changes in the club dues tax are ex- 
pected to result in a revenue loss of approx- 
imately $9 million a year. This is primarily 
attributable to the exemption provided for 
assessments for capital improvements. 

Section 133. Communications taxes: The 
bill revises the terminology and definitions 
of the taxable types of services. In general, 
this revision: (1) redesignates “local tele- 
phone service” as “general telephone serv- 
ice;” (2) redesignates “long distance tele- 
phone service” as “toll telephone service;” 
(3) retains “telegraph service” without 
change; (4) redesignates “leased wire, tele- 
typewriter or talking circuits special serv- 
ice” as “teletypewriter exchange service” 
and “wire mileage service;” and (5) retains 
“wire and equipment service.” Only to a 
minor extent are services as a result of this 
revision shifted from one of these categories 
to another. In any case, this makes no 
difference in revenues since with the excep- 
tion of wire and equipment service taxed at 
8 percent, all of these services are subject 
to a 10 percent tax. Apart from this re- 
classification of services, the bill makes the 
following changes in the communications 
taxes: 

(a) Installation charges are removed from 
the base of the wire mileage tax (leased wire 
tax under present law) and the wire and 
equipment service tax. Such charges are 
already excluded from the base in the case 
of general telephone service tax and pres- 
ently are not e factor in the case of the toll 
telephone and telegraph service taxes. 

(b) Terminal facilities are excluded from 
the base of the wire mileage tax (leased wire 
tax under present law). 

(c) Interior communications systems are 
excluded from the base of the wire mileage 
(leased wire tax under present law) and the 
wire and equipment service tax. Such sys- 
tems are those in which the service is ren- 
dered through the use of equipment solely 
on the premises of the subscriber. 

(ad) The exemption for common carriers, 
telephone and telegraph companies, and radio 
broadcasting stations and networks is made 
inapplicable in the case of the tax on tele- 
typewriter exchange service. 

(e) The bill in general permits the com- 
munication agency collecting the various 
communication taxes to make tax computa- 
tions on whatever basis the bill is rendered, 
whether by totals by groups of items, or on 
specific items associated for billing purposes. 

The changes made by the bill in the com- 
munications taxes are expected to result in 
an annual revenue loss of about $2.5 million, 

Section 134, Air taxi transportation: The 
bill provides an exemption from the tax on 
the transportation of persons for air taxis. 
Such exempt transportation is limited to 
aircraft having a gross takeoff weight of less 
than 12,500 pounds, having a passenger seat- 
ing capacity of less than 10 adult passengers, 
including the pilot, and not operated on an 
established line. It is anticipatec that this 
will result in a revenue loss of approximately 
$2 million a year, 
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-Section 141. Documentary stamp taxes: 
The bill makes the following changes in the 
documentary stamp taxes: 

(a) The stock issuance and transfer taxes 
are to be computed on the basis of the 
actual value of the stock. Under present 
law these taxes, for the most part, are com- 
puted on the basis of the par value of the 
stock. Under the bill the issuance tax is 10 
cents on each $100 of actual value of stock 
issued; the transfer tax is 4 cents on each 
$100 of actual value of stock transferred. 

(b) The stock issuance tax is to be com- 
puted on the basis of the total certificates 
or shares issued by a corporation on a par- 
ticular day rather than on the number issued 
to any one person as under present law. 

(c) An exemption from the stock-issuance 
tax is provided for the issuance of shares or 
certificates in a fund maintained by a bank 
exclusively for the collective investment and 
reinvestment of assets of tax-exempt pen- 
sion, profit-sharing and stock-bonus trusts. 
An exemption from this tax is also provided 
for contracts to purchase stock on an install- 
ment basis where the stock is to be trans- 
ferred to the purchaser. 

(d) An exemption from the stock-transfer 
tax is provided for odd-lot sales of stock by 
odd-lot dealers. 

(e) Your committee added an amendment 
to exempt from the stamp taxes reorganiza- 
tions Involving a mere change of form. 

(f) An exemption is provided from the 
transfer taxes on stock and certificates of 
indebtedness for stock or bonds deposited as 
collateral security where they are returned 
to the owner when the security is no longer 
needed, 

(g) The present exemptions from the 
stock-transfer tax for the loan and the re- 
turn of stock is extended to similar transfers 
of certificates of indebtedness. Also, the ex- 
emption for the transfer of worthless stock 
by executors and administrators to heirs, 
legatees, or distributees is extended to similar 
transfers of certificates of indebtedness. 

(h) An exemption from the transfer taxes 
is provided for the transfer of the stock or 
certificates of indebtedness from one revo- 
cable trust to another where the grantor of 
both trusts is the same person. 

(i) The Treasury by regulation is author- 
ized to waive the requirement for filing ex- 
emption certificates for the transfer and 
issuance taxes where it considers the exemp-: 
tion certificate is not necessary or appropri- 
ate. The application of the exemption-cer- 
tificate procedure also is extended to cover 
certain exemptions to which it does not pres- 
ently apply. 

(j) Payment of the transfer taxes with- 
out the use of stamps is provided for where 
a national securities exchange is acting 
as agent for its members for the purpose 
of paying any transfer tax due from the 
members. 

(k) Where a State or local government is 
a party to the conveyance of real property, 
the stamp tax due is to be collected from the 
private party to the transaction rather than 
from the governmental unit, 

(1) The application of the transfer taxes 
in the case of transfers of partnership inter- 
ests is changed to conform in general with 
the treatment now accorded partnerships for 
income tax purposes. 

Section 151. Wagering tax: The bill pro- 
vides thet where a person required to regis- 
ter as having received wagers from another 
(a runner) fails to disclose the name and 
residence of his principal, he is to become 
liable for the 10 percent tax on wagers he 
receives. 

Section 152. Tax on coin-operated amuse- 
ment and gaming devices: The bill extends 
the taxes applicable to coin-operated, amuse- 
ment or gaming devices to include similar 
machines which may be operated without 
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the insertion of a coin, token, or similar ob- 
ject where the patron, nevertheless, pays 
for the privilege of operating the machine. 

Section 153. Tax on bowling alleys, bil- 
liard and pool tables: The bill exempts from 
the $20 per year tax on bowling alleys and 
billiard and pool tables those alleys and 
tables operated by and located on the prem- 
ises of nonprofit organizations or operated 
by agencies or instrumentalities of the 
United States but in either case only if no 
charge is made for the use of the alley or 
table. 

Section 161. Filing of returns for retailers 
excise taxes: The bill authorizes the Treas- 
ury Department to enter into agreements 
with suppliers for the filing and paying of 
retailers excise taxes on behalf of the person 
otherwise required to file the return and 
pay over the tax to the Government. In the 
case of the collection of retail taxes for 
house-to-house salesmen, however, the bill 
provides that the Treasury Department may 
not require the house-to-house salesmen to 
execute powers of attorney, require the 
manufacturer to make separate returns for 
each salesman or require the manufacturer 
to assume liability for tax on articles sup- 
plied by other persons. 

Section 162. Period for filing claim for 
floor stock refund for import tax on sugar: 
The bill provides that claims for floor stock 
refund with respect to the import tax on 
manufactured sugar, due to expire on June 
30, 1961, must be filed on or before Septem- 
ber 30, 1961. There is no limitation on the 
time for filing such claims under present 
law. 

Section 163. Credits or refunds of certain 
taxes: This section is primarily concerned 
with providing a more uniform system of 
refunds and credits for excise taxes, and in 
this respect complements section 118 relat- 
ing to tax-free sales. Some of the more 
important changes made in this section of 
the bill are: 

(a) Under present law before a taxpayer 
is eligible for a refund or credit of excise 
tax it usually is necessary for him to show 
that he has not met 1 of the 3 following 
alternatives: He bore the burden of the tax, 
the tax has been repaid to the purchaser, or 
consent has been received from the pur- 
chaser to the allowance of the credit or re- 
fund. The first condition clearly applies to 
the case of the cabaret tax; the bill also 
makes the second and third alternative con- 
ditions available in the case of that tax. 

(b) It is made clear that a refund or credit 
of manufacturers’ excise tax may be made to 
a dealer where the taxable article still re- 
mains in his stock and, as yet, has not been 
sold to an ultimate purchaser. 

(c) In the case of the exportation of tax- 
paid articles by any dealer, the bill provides 
that a credit or refund of the tax is to be 
available. This differs from present law in 
that it is immaterial whether or not the 
article was intended to be exported at the 
time of the sale by the original manufac- 
turer. But in the case of automobiles ex- 
ported, your committee provided that no 
refund will be available unless there was 
notice to the manufacturer that the auto- 
mobile would be exported. 

(da) Credits or refunds are made available 
for the tax on auto parts for leaf springs, 
coils, timers, and tire chains where they are 
used or resold for use as repair or replace- 
ment parts or accessories for farm equip- 
ment. 

(e) Where tires, tubes, auto radios, or auto 
television sets are sold for use on or in con- 
nection with, other articles (such as auto- 
mobiles) which in turn are sold for an ex- 
empt purpose—such as for export, or for 
sale to State or local governmental units— 
refunds or credits of the taxes on the tires, 
etc., are to be allowed in the same manner 
as in the case of the taxes on the other 
articles. Also, the special credit under pres- 
ent law applicable in the case of tires, etc., 
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is to be available not only where these arti- 
cles are sold in connection with automobiles 
or trucks, but also where they are sold with 
other taxable articles (such as lawnmowers 
taxed as appliances and trailer dollies taxed 
as auto parts). 

(f) In the case of the return of install- 
ment accounts to a manufacturer or retailer 
after he had previously sold them, a credit 
or refund generally will be available to the 
manufacturer or retailer with respect to the 
tax attributable to the accounts returned. 

(g) In determining whether or not a credit 
is to be available, the bill provides that as a 
substitute for the specific identification of 
articles required by present law, taxpayers 
are to be permitted to identify purchases 
from various manufacturers by use of the 
first-in-first-out, or last-in-first-out inven- 
tory method of accounting (or by any other 
consistent method approved by the Treas- 
ury). 

(h) Where a radio or a radio or television 
component has been used as a component in 
the manufacture of another article (such as 
a radio transmitter) which in turn was ex- 
ported or sold to a State or local govern- 
mental unit, a refund or credit can be ob- 
tained for any manufacturers’ excise tax paid 
on the radio or component by the manufac- 
turer of the article in which the radio or 
component was incorporated. To qualify for 
this treatment, however, the manufacturer of 
the other article must show that he bore the 
burden of the excise tax, that he repaid it to 
the ultimate purchaser, or that he obtained 
the consent of the purchaser to the allow- 
ance of the credit or refund. It is anticipated 
that this provision will result in a revenue 
loss of approximately $1 million. However, 
this will not be a recurring loss. 

Section 164. Refunds of gasoline tax used 
for nonhighway purposes or by local transit 
systems: One cent of the 3 cents tax present- 
ly applicable in the case of gasoline applies 
only in the case of highway use (and other 
than by local transit systems). Present law 
provides for the initial payment of this extra 
l-cent tax by the nonhighway users (or by 
a local transit system) and then makes pro- 
vision for the filing of claims for refunds on 
an annual basis. The bill, as amended on 
the House floor, provides that if a refund of 
$1,000 or more is payable with respect to gas- 
oline used in a calendar quarter, a claim may 
be filed for that quarter instead of waiting 
until the end of the year. 

Section 165. Extension of limitation for 
stamp taxes and redemption of stamps: The 
bill provides that the statute of limitations 
in the case of documentary stamp taxes is to 
commence running in the case of assessments 
from the time any part of the stamp tax is 
paid rather than from the time the tax be- 
came due. Also, it makes conforming 
changes in the provision relating to the re- 
demption of stamps. 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, title II 
deals with the taxes on distilled spirits, 
wine, and beer, and on tobacco and fire- 
arms. The antiquated provisions of 
present law dealing with distilled spirits 
are extensively revised by the bill in 
order to provide a more flexible and 
equitable system of tax administration 
and in order to take into account 
changes in production techniques. Cer- 
tain provisions in title II would offer re- 
lief from tax where products are lost as 
a result of rectification on bottling, or 
are as a result of a casualty. The pro- 
visions dealing with distilled spirts are a 
result of careful study by the Treasury 
and the Internal Revenue Service and 
were submitted only after consultation 
with the distilled spirits industry. The 
committee, by a majority vote, approved 
of the House provisions in title I. 
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There was general agreement by the 
committee on the proposed provisions 
dealing with distilled spirits, except 
where the bonding period is concerned. 
The House bill would extend the bonding 
period from 8 years to 20 years. Also, 
commingling of spirits would be per- 
mitted with the product taking the age 
of the youngest spirits for the purpose of 
determining the bonding period. 

Senators WILLIAMS and Kerr and my- 
self voted against the extension of this 
bonding period from 8 to 20 years. Not 
only does this provision extend the 8- 
year period to 20 years in the case of 
distilled spirits produced in the future, 
but it also extends the period from 8 
years to 20 years in the case of existing 
stocks of distilled spirits. This section 
of the bill is retroactive in the sense that 
it would apply to existing stocks which, 
in many cases, have been in bonded 
warehouses almost 8 years. 

It is estimated that 50 million gallons 
of whisky will reach their eighth birth- 
day during the current fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1958, and ending June 30, 
1959. The Government will have the 
definite right to collect tax on only 5 
million of these 50 million gallons. This 
results from the fact that only 45 days 
will probably have elapsed in this fiscal 
year when the bill is signed and the 20- 
year period goes into effect for existing 
stocks of distilled spirits which have not 
already reached their eighth birthday. 
The tax on the balance of this enormous 
amount of existing stock may well be 
postponed for an additional 12 years, if 
it remains in the bonded warehouse. 

I am opposed to this section of the bill 
not only because if its retroactive effect, 
but also because I believe that postpon- 
ing the present date for payment of tax 
on distilled spirits will have serious ef- 
fect on revenue. 

A number of minor changes were 
made to clarify and perfect the intent 
of title II of the bill. Many of these 
changes are purely clerical. Another 
large group of changes are made neces- 
sary by the Tax Rate Extension Act, or 
involve postponements of dates already 
passed. 

I will mention only the major changes 
made by your committee, and at the end 
of my remarks I will submit a summary 
of all changes in title II of any signifi- 
cance. 

The major changes made by the com- 
mittee in title II are: 

First. As mentioned before, the com- 
mittee reluctantly deleted the provisions 
of the House bill which would have re- 
quired the Secretary of the Treasury 
to institute a return system for tobacco 
products covering a period of 7 days. 

Second. The provision in the House 
bill granting a refund of tax on goods 
brought into this country from Puerto 
Rico and subsequently lost was deleted. 
This was done to prevent a double re- 
covery of tax. Puerto Rico has recently 
made provision for refund of tax in 
such cases. 

Third. The application of the law in 
regard to industrial alcohol brought into 
the United States from Puerto Rico is 
clarified. The practical result will be 
the same as under present law and the 
House bill. 
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I now offer for the record a list of all 
the significant changes made by the 
committee in title IT. 

The bill as passed by the House would 
have resulted in an annual loss of reve- 
nue of about $22 million. When added 
to the $57 million which would have 
resulted from requiring a return system 
for tobacco products, there would have 
been a loss of about $79 million during 
the first fiscal year of operation. 

Under the bill as amended by your 
committee there will be an annual loss 
of $39 million. 

With the exception of the provision 
extending the bonding period, I believe 
that the greater equity and uniformity 
created by the bill will offset the revenue 
loss involved. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp a summary of the Senate 
amendments to title 2 of the bill. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SENATE AMENDMENTS TO TITLE II or H. R. 7125 

Amendment No. 73: The amendment re- 
states and clarifies the provisions relating 
to the warehousing of distilled spirits gen- 
erally and perfects the bill with respect to 
the application of the bonding period to de- 
natured distilled spirits and distilled spirits 
of 190 degrees or more of proof, neither of 
which, for commercial reasons is stored in 
bond for extended periods. The amendment 
is consistent with existing law as it applies 
to industrial alcohol. 

Amendment No. 76: This bill as passed by 
the House provided for refunds or credits of 
the tax (within certain limitations) for losses 
incurred incident to rectifying and bottling 
of distilled spirits after payment or deter- 
mination of tax. This amendment provides 
a specific statute of limitations comparable 
to others provided in chapter 51 with respect 
to the filing of claims for such refunds or 
credits. 

Amendment No, 84: Existing law and the 
House bill provide that distilled spirits to be 
eligible for export with benefit of drawback 
must be bottled or packaged especially for 
export. This amendment makes it possible 
for the proprietor of a distilled spirits plant 
to re-stamp and re-mark for export spirits 
bottled by him for domestic use, if the 
spirits have not left the distilled spirits plant 
where bottled. This amendment removes a 
resriction which serves no useful purpose. 

Amendments Nos. 95 and 96: The bill as 
passed by the House recognizes the practical 
necessity of providing for the continuance of 
existing facilities, even though their loca- 
tion, construction, or arrangement may not 
comply in all respects with the provisions of 
the bill relating to distilled spirits plants. 
This amendment makes it clear that author- 
ity is also provided for the continuance of 
existing methods of operation in existing fa- 
cilities, if the revenue will not be jeopardized 
by such operations. 

Amendment No. 96: This amendment re- 
lates to production of nonpotable chemical 
mixtures containing a small proportion of 
distilled spirits. It will facilitate the pro- 
duction of alcohol by synthetic processes on 
the premises of petroleum refineries or other 
industrial plants, by providing authority for 
the waiver of any provision of chapter 51 re- 
lating to the production of such chemical 
mixtures. 

Amendment No. 102: This amendment per- 
mits the waiver of requirements for the ob- 
literation and effacement of marks or brands 
(or portions thereof) on emptied packages 
ot distilled spirits where no jeopardy to the 
revenue is involved, It will permit the 
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elimination of work and expense incurred in 
unnecessary obliteration of marks and 
brands. 

Amendment No. 105: This amendment per- 
fects the intent of the bill, and preserves 
the flexibility permitted by existing law, by 
making specific provision for the transfer 
of distilled spirits for redistillation. 

Amendment No. 109: This amendment 
authorizes the removal of distilled spirits 
containing extraneous substances from the 
distilling system, and their addition to dis- 
tilling material. It will facilitate the rec- 
lamation of impure distillates. 

Amendment No. 111; The House bill pro- 
vided that recovered denatured distilled 
spirits could be withdrawn from bonded 
premises only after denaturation. This 
amendment will permit the withdrawal of 
such recovered distilled spirits for any in- 
dustrial use. It will facilitate the recovery 
of denatured distilled spirits and the dis- 
position of the recovered distilled spirits. 

Amendment No. 112: This amendment re- 
states a provision relating to grounds for 
revocation of distilled spirits permits under 
Chapter 51, with modifications to clarify 
the grounds for suspension or revocation 
of such permits. It specifically provides 
that conviction of any offense under the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, punishable as a fel- 
ony, or conspiracy to commit such offense, 
would be a basis for suspension or revoca- 
tion; this provision is in lieu of a provision 
of the House bill, that a conviction of fraud- 
ulent noncompliance with the Internal 
Revenue Code constituted a basis for sus- 
pension or revocation. 

Amendment No. 113: This amendment re- 
arranges and restates the provisions of the 
House bill relating to the refilling of liquor 


bottles, to emphasize the revenue-protecting - 


aspects of the provisions. 

Amendment No. 129: This amendment 
strikes the expiration date of the authority 
in existing law, and in the House bill, to 
temporarily exempt proprietors of distilled 
spirits plants from any provision of the In- 
ternal Revenue laws (other than those re- 
quiring payment of tax on distilled spirits), 
when expedient to do so to meet require- 
ments of the national defense. Under the 
House bill, this authority would have ex- 
pired at the close of June 30, 1959, and 
under existing law (enacted since H. R. 7125 
passed the House) such authority expires at 
the close of July 11, 1960. These provisions 
are the basis of standby procedures pre- 
scribed for use in a national emergency. 

Amendment No. 136: This amendment re- 
states the definitions applicable to Chapter 
52. It consolidates the definitions “manu- 
facturer of tobacco” and “manufacturer of 
cigars and cigarettes” into a single definition 
“manufacturer of tobacco products”, in rec- 
ognition of the fact that the term “manu- 
facturer of tobacco products” is used 
throughout the chapter to denote both a 
manufacturer of tobacco and a manufacturer 
of cigars or cigarettes. The amendment also 
clarifies the language of certain of the defi- 
nitions. 

Amendment No. 141 (1): This amend- 
ment restores the short title, “National 
Firearms Act,” to chapter 53, and thereby 
clarifies the application of 49 United States 
Code, chapter 11, to the provisions of 
chapter 53. 

Amendment No. 142: The House bill con- 
tains a consolidated statement of the prin- 
cipal existing powers and duties of officers 
charged with the enforcement of the crimi- 
nal, seizure, or forfeiture provisions of the 
Internal Revenue laws relating to alcohol, 
tobacco, and firearms. This amendment re- 
states those provisions, extends them so that 
they will be applicable to all Internal Reve- 
nue enforcement officers, and provides 
greater uniformity with comparable existing 
authority of officers of the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics and Bureau of Customs, 
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Amendment No. 143: This amendment 
clarifies the provisions of the House bill re- 
lating to the bonding period extension which 
are effective on the date of enactment of this 
bill, by removing an inadvertent incon- 
sistency in language. The amendment 
obviates any possible doubt that the extended 
period could be applicable where the exist- 
ing period had expired before the date of 
enactment of this bill. 

Amendment No, 145: This amendment re- 
lates to provisions in the House bill in re- 
spect to losses of alcoholic liquors caused 
by disasters occurring after December 31, 
1954, and not later than the date of enact- 
ment of this bill. It provides for refunds 
or credits to wholesale dealers who gave 
credit or made replacement to other whole- 
sale dealers. The House bill made provision 
for refunds or credits in respect of liquors 
replaced by a wholesale dealer only if the 
replacement was made directly to the 
possessor of the liquors at the time of the 
disaster. 

Amendment No. 149 (2): This amendment 
changes the effective date of the general re- 
vision of chapter 51 from July 1, 1958, to 
July 1, 1959, since the 1958 effective date in 
the House bill was based on the assumption 
that the bill would be enacted in 1957, and 
makes the Senate amendments to subtitle F, 
as contained in title II of the bill, which are 
not related to the revision of chapter 61, 
effective on the day following the date of 
enactment. It also provides that any pro- 
vision of chapter 51 may be made effective 
at an earlier date if regulations so provide. 


TOBACCO RETURN 


Amendment No. 137: This amendment 
strikes the provisions of the House bill 
which required that a system of payment 
of tax by return (rather than by stamp) be 
instituted for manufacturers of tobacco 
products, with a prescribed period of defer- 
ment of not less than 7 days, the first such 
period to begin not later than August 4, 
1958. The effect of this amendment is to 
continue the provision of existing law which 
leaves to the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Treasury whether or not to institute a 
return system by regulations. 


AMENDMENTS RELATING TO PUERTO RICO 


Amendments Nos. 88, 146, and 147 relate 
to refunds of taxes or credits in respect of 
distilled spirits, wines, rectified products and 
beer of Puerto Rican manufacture brought 
into the United States and thereafter lost 
by reason of a major disaster. 

Amendment No. 88: This amendment 
makes the prospective provisions relating to 
disaster losses contained in chapter 51 in- 
applicable in respect of liquors of Puerto 
Rican manufacture brought into the United 
States. After the bill was reported by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico enacted legisla- 
tion authorizing refunds of taxes out of the 
Puerto Rican Treasury with respect to such 
products (Puerto Rican Law No. 61, ap- 
proved June 14, 1957). This amendment 
obviates duplication of the provisions of 
Puerto Rican law. 

Amendment No. 146: This amendment 
makes the retrospective provisions (cover- 
ing the period January 1, 1955, to the date 
of enactment of this bill) relating to dis- 
aster losses contained in section 208 of the 
bill inapplicable in respect of liquors of 
Puerto Rican manufacture brought into the 
United States. After the bill was reported 
by the Committee on Ways and Means, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico enacted leg- 
islation authorizing refunds of taxes out 
of the Puerto Rican Treasury with respect to 
such products (Puerto Rican Law No. 61, 
approved June 14, 1957). This amendment 
obviates duplication of the provisions of 
Puerto Rican law. 

Amendment No. 147: This amendment 
strikes the section of the House bill which 
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made relief provision for Puerto Rican 
liquors lost in the United States by reason 
of the hurricanes of 1954. Since the bill 
was reported by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico enacted legislation authorizing refunds 
of taxes out of the Puerto Rican Treasury 
with respect to such products (Puerto Rican 
Law No. 61, approved June 14, 1957). It is 
understood that claims in respect of these 
losses have already been filed with the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of Puerto Rico. 


AMENDMENT RELATING TO PUERTO RICO AND THE 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Amendment No. 17: This amendment im- 
proves the administrative features and clar- 
ifies the scope and application of the pro- 
visions of chapter 51 which enable indus- 
trial distilled spirits, denatured distilled 
spirits, and articles produced therefrom to 
be brought into the United States from 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands free of 
tax for disposal under the same conditions 
that like spirits, denatured spirits, and arti- 
cles produced or manufactured in the 
United States can be used free of tax. The 
amendment provides that these provisions of 
the internal revenue laws which allow de- 
natured alcohol and articles made there- 
from to be brought into the United States 
free of tax shall not apply to the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico unless the Legislative 
Assembly of the Commonwealth expressly 
consents thereto in the manner prescribed 
for the enactment of law. This provision 
closely corresponds to the provision contained 
in the Narcotics Act of 1956 (see sec. 4774 
I. R. C., 1954, as amended), and is deemed 
proper since Puerto Rico will bear the cost 
of administration. 

SENATE AMENDMENTS TO H. R. 7125 

The following Senate amendments made 
technical, clerical, clarifying, or conforming 
changes (including changes made necessary 
to conform to the Tax Rate Extension Act of 
1958, Public Law No. 85-475) to title II of 
H. R. 7125; 67 69, 70, 71, 72, 74, 75, 76 (1), 
76 (2), 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83 (1), 83 (2), 
83 (3), 85, 86, 87, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 97, 
99, 100, 101, 103, 104, 106, 107, 108, 110, 
114 (1), 114 (2), 115, 116, 118, 119, 120, 121, 
122, 123, 124, 125, 126, 127, 128, 130, 131, 132, 
133, 134, 135, 138, 139, 140, 141 (2), 141 (3), 
144, 148, 149 (1), 150, 151, 152, and 153. 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I have 
presented the views of the Committee on 
Finance concerning the bill. I now 
wish to give my personal views about one 
section of the bill, so as to make my 
position clear. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Be- 
fore the Senator from Virginia begins 
his personal statement, may I ask him 
1 or 2 questions for clarification? 

Mr. BYRD. Certainly. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. As I 
understand, under the modification 
made by the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance in the bill as reported by the 
House Committee on Ways and Means, 
the total revenue would be about $39 
million. 

Mr. BYRD. Thirty-nine million dol- 
lars is correct. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. The 
purpose of the entire bill is to make the 
tax laws easier of administration, both 
from the standpoint of the Government 
and of the taxpayer. 

Mr. BYRD. That is correct. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 
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Mr. CARLSON. Section 111 of H. R. 
7125, in the form in which it passed the 
House, exempted from the tax on auto- 
mobile parts and accessories the sale of 
spare parts—except spark plugs and 
storage batteries—sold as repair parts 
for nontaxable farm equipment. 

The Committee on Finance has de- 
leted the farm equipment spare parts 
exemption from the bill, along with 
several other provisions which had been 
criticized by the Treasury Department, 
in order to permit further consideration 
in conference. It is my understanding 
that the action by the committee was 
without prejudice to the merits of the 
exemption, but was taken merely in order 
to provide time for further analysis. 

In 1951 Congress provided for a refund 
of the tax on spare parts for farm equip- 
ment, but the procedure for administra- 
tion of this refund provision has been 
completely unworkable. Section 111 of 
the House bill is designed to provide a 
workable method of carrying out the 
Congressional intent to relieve farmers 
of the burden of the automobile parts 
and accessories tax on parts for their 
nontaxable farm machinery. 

In my opinion the exemption, pro- 
vided in the House version of the bill, 
for parts and accessories for farm equip- 
ment has merit. Section 111 of the 
House version has been endorsed as a 
workable exemption provision by farm 
equipment manufacturers and by the 
National Retail Farm Equipment As- 
sociation. There is no danger of abuse 
of the exemption, because farm-equip- 
ment spare parts are sold through recog- 
nized trade channels, separate and apart 
from sales of automobile parts and ac- 
cessories, and because consumers simply 
will not risk using farm equipment parts 
on their automobiles. 

I do not propose to offer, at this time, 
an amendment to reinstate the exemp- 
tion in the bill as reported by the Com- 
mittee on Finance. I wish to state, 
however, that I believe the House posi- 
tion on this matter should be approved, 
and I have every confidence that our 
conferees on the bill will agree with me 
when they have had an opportunity to 
analyze the provision. 

The automobile parts and accessories 
tax is an unfair imposition on farmers 
who buy repair parts for their nontax- 
able farm machinery. I hope the ex- 
emption contained in section 111 of the 
bill as it passed the House will be 
adopted, to relieve the farmers of this 
burden. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the Senator from 
Kansas. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Virginia yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LauscHE in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Virginia yield to the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to re- 
inforce the point which has been made 
by the very able Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. CARLSON]. In previous years, we 
attempted to provide some relief to the 
farmers, by means of providing for re- 
funds on the parts for farm equipment 
purchased by farmers. But, as the Sena- 
tor from Kansas has said, the Treasury 
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has tied up the matter, by means of so 
complicated a set of forms and proce- 
dures that, in practice, very few farmers 
have been able to obtain the refunds 
which the Congress intended they should 
obtain. 

I, too, hope that in the conference the 
Senate conferees will not be inflexible on 
this point, but will consider the fact 
that it is necessary for them to take a 
more decided stand. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record a statement and a letter in re- 
gard to certain points in connection with 
the pending measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and the letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR DOUGLAS 


REASONS FOR THE EXEMPTION OF FARM EQUIP- 
MENT SPARE PARTS FROM EXCISE TAX ON 
AUTOMOBILE PARTS AND ACCESSORIES 
1. Section 111 of the House version of 

H. R. 7125 (omitted from the bill as re- 

ported by the Finance Committee) would 

exempt the sale of parts and accessories for 
nontaxable farm equipment from the excise 
tax on automobile parts and accessories. 

2. Section 111 of the House version of the 
bill merely makes effective Congress’ intent 
since 1951, when a provision for a credit or 
refund of the spare parts tax on farm equip- 
ment was enacted. 

3. The 1951 refund provision proved to be 
unworkable, due to the procedural require- 
ment that the refund claims be processed 
by the retail farm equipment dealers, with 
each individual item and its purchaser’s 
name and address listed separately. 

4. The Finance Committee report on H. R. 
7125 (p. 16) states that section 111 of the 
House bill was deleted because “it is not 
clear that the certification procedure re- 
quired by the House bill for tax-free sales 
represents any substantial simplification of 
the certification procedure now required in 
the case of credits or refunds.” 

5. In fact, section 111 of the House ver- 
sion of the bill provides a practical, work- 
able certification procedure for exemption of 
farm equipment spare parts. 

(a) The exemption under section 111 of 
the House version is intended to operate 
under simple, blanket certifications by re- 
tailers, wholesalers, and farm equipment 
manufacturers on a quarterly or annual 
basis, so that the articles will be resold as 
farm-equipment spare parts. 

(b) The National Retail Farm Equip- 
ment Association, representing the retail 
farm equipment dealers, has stated that sec- 
tion 111 of the House version of the bill is 
a workable exemption. (See the attached 
July 16 letter from the association to the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance.) 

6. It is believed that an analysis of the 
House provision by the conferees will show 
that the objections made in the Finance 
Committee report are unfounded, 


NATIONAL RETAIL FARM 
EQUIPMENT ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 16, 1958. 
Hon. Harry F. BYRD, 
Chairman, Committee on Finance, 
United States Senate 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear SENATOR Byrd: I am writing on be- 
half of the National Retail Farm Equipment 
Association to urge the adoption of section 
111 of H. R. 7125, the excise tax technical 
changes bill, which is now before the Com- 
mittee on Finance. Section 111 would pro- 
vide a workable exemption of repair parts 
and accessories for farm equipment from 
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the excise tax on automobile parts and ac- 
cessories. 

As you know, in 1951 Congress adopted 
a provision designed to permit refund of 
the automobile parts tax imposed on parts 
and accessories used on farm equipment 
(sec. 6416 (b) of the 1954 Code), but this 
provision has proved to be completely un- 
workable. The retail farm equipment deal- 
ers have found it impossible to prepare and 
process refund claims for excise tax of a 
few cents on individual items. We feel, 
however, that our customers are entitled 
to purchase spare parts and accessories for 
their farm equipment exempt from excise 
tax, just as such parts are now exempt when 
incorporated in new farm equipment. 

We believe section 111 of H. R. 7125 pro- 
vides a workable method of exemption for 
farm equipment parts and accessories, since 
it provides an exemption initially at the 
manufacturer’s level and will not require 
paperwork or redtape by the retail dealers 
in the case of farm equipment parts which 
are sold through normal channels for ulti- 
mate farm use. 

The exemption provision will be simple 
and easy to administer. There is virtually 
no chance of farm equipment spare parts 
finding their way into taxable uses. The 
items for which any taxable use is likely 
are excluded from the exemption. These 
are spark plugs and storage batteries. It is 
generally impossible to use the other types 
of farm equipment parts on modern auto- 
mobiles. Also, from experience with their 
customers, the retail farm equipment deal- 
ers can testify that automobile owners are 
simply not willing to use farm equipment 
parts on their cars. 

The National Retail Farm Equipment As- 
sociation endorses the exemption of farm 
equipment parts and accessories in the form 
contained in section 111 of H. R. 7125 as a 
measure which will remove an unfair and 
unintended tax burden on farm equipment 
users, 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM R. NOBLE, 
Washington Counsel. 


Mr. BYRD. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. President, it has always been my 
strong desire to agree with the majority 
of the Senate Finance Committee. As 
chairman of the committee, I deeply re- 
gret that I cannot agree with the Fi- 
nance Committee on the part of the bill 
which relates to the extension from 8 
years to 20 years of the collection of 
taxes on liquor in bond. In good con- 
science, I cannot vote for section 206 of 
House bill 7125 in its present form. 
Unless this section is deleted or modified, 
so that it will not be retroactive, I shall 
be compelled to vote against the entire 
bill, much as I would regret to vote 
against any bill reported by the Finance 
Committee. I opposed this section in 
the hearings which were held by the Fi- 
nance Committee. 

In my opinion, the result of this 
amendment would be a windfall—which 
would run into the millions of dollars— 
for a segment of the liquor industry. 
That would be the immediate effect of 
postponing the collection of the liquor 
taxes. 

The fact that postponement of col- 
lecting this tax is regarded as a lucra- 
tive windfall is clearly indicated by the 
$33 million increase in the price of stock 
of one liquor company on the New York 
Stock Exchange when the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee reported this bill with 
the House provisions unchanged. Some 
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other liquor companies were similarly 
affected. 

I do not contend that this provision 
would amount to a tax reduction. The 
taxes would be postponed further, be- 
cause the collection, instead of being 
postponed 8 years, would be postponed 
20 years. That provision would have an 
effect somewhat similar to that of the 
accelerated depreciation provision—and 
let me say that I submitted an amend- 
ment to repeal that provision—whereby 
the depreciation on a plant could be 
spread over a period of 5 years. Sec- 
retary Humphrey testified that that pro- 
vision cost the Treasury about $3 bil- 
lion, by reason of the necessity to bor- 
row money which otherwise would have 
been paid as taxes. 

Of course, Mr. President, even though 
the taxes which are postponed ulti- 
mately may be collected—I do not ques- 
tion that—nevertheless, for the present, 
this provision would amount to tax re- 
lief, for when tax collection is post- 
poned, it amounts to tax relief. Fur- 
thermore, this proposal would be retro- 
active in its application. 

Mr. President, all of us know that the 
Nation is faced with a deficit of $12 bil- 
lion in the current fiscal year. All of 
us likewise know that there is no pros- 
pect of balancing the budget for per- 
haps years and years to come. In order 
to balance the budget, we would have 
to reduce governmental expenditures at 
least $10 billion or $12 billion; and there 
is no prospect of doing so. Therefore, 
let me repeat, a balanced budget is not 
in prospect. Under the circumstances, 
I am not willing to vote for tax relief 
for any whisky distillers, when we are 
denying tax relief to other taxpayers. 

Since 1894, the law has required that 
taxes on all liquor in bond be paid when 
it becomes 8 years old. So that pro- 
vision has been in effect for 64 years. 
The pending bill would extend the time 
for payment from 8 years to 20 years, 
at the option of the owner of the liquor, 
not at the option of the Government. 

I cite the situation in the current fis- 
cal year, to show how the provisions in 
the pending bill will work. 

In the current fiscal year, 50 million 
gallons will become 8 years old. The 
tax is $10.50 a gallon. Under existing 
law, it is mandatory that the tax on the 
liquor be paid this year, if it is with- 
drawn for domestic sale. The revenue 
to be paid this year on the liquor which 
will become of age this year would be 
$525 million. Of course, that does not 
include the revenue from liquor not 
yet 8 years old. 

The pending bill gives to distillers the 
option as to when the liquor will be 
taken out of bond, up to 20 years, and 
thereby the option as to when the taxes 
will be paid. The inevitable result of 
this change in the law will be tax post- 
ponement, 

I do not contend that payment of all 
taxes on liquor more than 8 years old 
will be postponed; but the postponed 
payments may be substantial. And to 
the extent that current revenue is re- 
duced, the already tremendously large 
Federal deficit will be increased. 

Frequent efforts have been made in 
past years to change this 64-year-old 
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law, but they have never been success- 
ful. As a member of the Finance Com- 
mittee for 25 years, I can remember that 
on a number of occasions efforts have 
been made to change the law. But never 
before has the effort been made to 
change it so as to postpone payment of 
the tax for 20 years. In the past, the 
efforts were to change it to 10 years or 
12 years. But now the effort is to change 
it to 20 years. Frankly, I have never 
seen the pressure for a change in this 
law reach the extremes taken this time. 

When Senators search for the reasons, 
they will find that certain distillers 
gambled on the Korean war situation. 
That was admitted before our committee. 
Certain distillers stocked up with large 
quantities of liquor, in expectation that 
grain and other ingredients would be- 
come scarce—for they thought that a 
world war would result at that time, and 
that, in that situation, they would reap a 
huge profit. 

Mr. President, if a world war had then 
resulted, they probably would have made 
a huge profit. However, the situation 
which they anticipated did not develop. 
Therefore, they lost their gamble, and 
now they want the Congress to bail them 
out. And in the process they would get a 
windfall and an unfair advantage over at 
least some of their competitors. 

It is not difficult to see the effect of this 
liquor provision, as it stands in the bill, 
on the fiscal position of the Federal Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

Some of the windfall aspects of the 
proposal are already demonstrated by the 
reaction of the stock market. 

But, this is not all. Competing com- 
panies which did not gamble on the war, 
under this bill will be placed at a dis- 
advantage in advertising their products. 

The distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Morton] said on the floor 
of the Senate the other day that the pro- 
posal would give those companies which 
gambled on the war an opportunity to 
advertise and promote 9-year-old whisky, 
and those distilleries which do not have 
excessive stocks of old whisky will, of 
necessity, be from 3 to 5 years behind. 
In the public eye, quality in whisky is 
associated with age, but, according to the 
Senator from Kentucky, most bourbon 
whisky is fully matured in 5 or 6 years, 
par the consuming public does not realize 

This being the case, the unfair advan- 
tage of the gambling companies is 
obvious. 

My objection to this proposed legisla- 
tion is fundamental. Its purpose is 
wrong. In its best light, it is requested 
to correct an error of judgment. Actu- 
ally, it will bail out distilleries which 
gambled on the effects of war, and lost. 
The result will be a stockmarket wind- 
fall and unfair advantage over competi- 
tors. In addition, it will adversely af- 
fect the current fiscal position of the 
United States. It will have the effect of 
at least a temporary tax reduction on 
certain whisky distilleries while ordi- 
nary taxpayers are bearing a tremen- 
dous burden with no relief in sight. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BYRD. I yield now to the Sena- 
tor from Ohio, 
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_ Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Virginia covered the items 
which I had in mind when I asked him 
to yield. I intended to ask him what 
quantity of liquor was in the warehouses, 
uvon which liquor the tax would become 
effective in this fiscal year, 1959. I now 
understand the amount is 50 million 
gallons, and that on that amount there 
would have to be paid in taxes this year 
$525 million. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator is correct, 
according to figures supplied to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Under the bill that 
payment would be deferred, depending 
upon the discretion of the distiller, from 
a minimum period of 8 years to a maxi- 
mum period of 20 years. Is that correct? 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Am I correct in my 
understanding that within 2 or 3 hours 
after this amendment was recommended 
by the committee, the stock of the prin- 
cipal distillery beneficiaries went up $2 
a share? 

Mr. BYRD. I do not know the exact 
amount the price of thc stock went up. 
I am told the stock of one of the dis- 
tillery companies increased in value by 
about $33 million after the committee 
action. The stock of quite a number 
of the companies went up. The Senator 
from Kentucky inserted in the RECORD 
the other day the list of stocks that 
went up in value. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have seen the fig- 
ures. I think it was mentioned by the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. MORTON] 
that the aggregate increase in the value 
of the stocks since the committee made 
its recommendation was about $32 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. BYRD. I am advised that there 
Was an increase of $33 million for one 
company. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. For one company? I 
thought it was for all of them. 

Mr. BYRD. No; I think it was for 
only one company. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Am I correct in my 
understanding that the persons and dis- 
tillers urging the amendment and ask- 
ing that they be bailed out because of 
their miscalculation about world war IIT 
are the identical distillers who gambled 
on World War II, ana gambled correctly, 
and in World War II made huge profits 
because they anticipated the war, in- 
vested their money in grains, converted 
them into liquor, and then sold liquor 
on the market on the basis of that 
gamble? 

Mr. BYRD. There were some who 
wanted the period of taxation made 
retroactive; that is, to have the tax apply 
to the stock of liquor now on hand. Some 
of the distilleries wanted a 20-year 
straight option, so they would not have 
to pay a tax for 20 years, and not make 
it retroactive. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Am I correct in my 
understanding that in his 25 years of 
service in the Finance Committee, the 
Senator from Virginia has usually stood 
by the recommendation of the commit- 
tee, but he now feels so keenly about 
the proposal that unless the provision 
under discussion is rejected, he feels he 
will have to vote against the bill? 
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Mr. BYRD. That is the. way I feel. 
I feel very strongly about it. I do not 
think I have ever voted against an 
amendment adopted by the committee 
since I have been chairman. Before I 
was chairman the situation was different. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I am grateful to the 
Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. THYE and Mr. SALTONSTALL 
addressed the Chair. 

Mr. BYRD. I yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. I shall be glad to yield to 
the Senator from Massachusetts if he 
desires to ask a question relating to the 
questions asked by the Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. €ALTONSTALL. That was my in- 
tention. 

Mr. THYE. I shall be glad to defer to 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

- May I ask the Senator from Virginia 
if the provision which he is resisting is 
in the House bill? 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
from Virginia wishes to file an amend- 
ment to strike the provision out of the 
House bill. Is that correct? 

Mr. BYRD. That is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If the Senator 
from Virginia prevails, then the conflict- 
ing amendment will be in conference be- 
tween the two Houses, so the conferees 
can decide, after further examination, 
what is the correct policy to take. 

Mr. BYRD. I may say the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. THYE] has sub- 
mitted an amendment of the kind which 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. WiL- 
LIAMS] and I have in mind, and the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota has permitted us 
to cosponsor the amendment which he 
has submitted. The amendment simply 
would allow the existing law to remain 
effective. It strikes out the section of 
the bill providing for a postponement of 
payment for 20 years, and for commin- 
gling of the younger stock with the older 
stock, and reverts to the present law. 
If the Senate deletes the House provision, 
it would go to conference. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The House pro- 
posed to amend the present law. The 
Senator from Virginia wishes to leave 
the law as itis. Is that correct? 

Mr. BYRD. Yes; and should the Sen- 
ate adopt the proposal by Senator THYE, 
Senator WritraMs and myself, the ques- 
tion would go to conference. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. And the issue 
could be decided by the conferees on the 
vanje of the information they had at that 

e. 

Mr. BYRD. That is correct. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I appreci- 
ate the fact that the Senator from Vir- 
ginia has yielded to me. On August 7 
I made a statement on the Senate floor 
relative to the bill now before the Senate. 
On August 8, I submitted an amendment 
to H. R. 7125, which is identified as 
8-8-58-B, and is at the desk. 

I am delighted the distinguished Sen- 
ator and chairman of the Committee on 
Finance has to cosponsor the 
amendment. I read the bill, and I noted 
what it proposed to do, having in mind 
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the denial of tax adjustments to small 
business. There are those who contend 
the windfall to the liquor industry would 
actually amount to $1,400,000,000 reve- 
nue deferral. Ido not say those are my 
findings, but there are those who contend 
that will be the possible Ioss. It was for 
that reason that I submitted the amend- 
ment, which is now at the desk. When 
the Senator from Virginia has completed 
his statement, I shall have a brief state- 
ment to make in support of my amend- 
ment. So I shall wait my turn. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. MORTON. Since my name has 
been bandied about I desire to have one 
thing clearly understood at the outset. 
The amendment I have offered repre- 
sents an attempt to prevent the com- 
mercial advantage, real or imagined, in 
the terms of the House bill. The in- 
dustry was divided on this question 
which I was attempting to resolve. I 
will say, however, that the industry is 
entirely united, so far as I know, in 
opposition to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota (Mr. THYE). 

A condition exists in the industry 
which makes relief imperative for the 
good of the industry. I shall later, on 
my own time, attempt to explain this 
matter to the Senate. 

I do not think there is any deferment 
of taxes or tax relief involved in the 
proposal. If the whisky is not sold in 
bottles there will not be paid the tax 
of $10.50 a gallon. The whisky will be 
redistilled or poured down the sewer. 
The distillers cannot pay $10.50 tax a 
gallon on whisky such as this. The dis- 
tillers have no choice. The bankers will 
not lend the money which is required. 
The distillers will have to redistill the 
whisky, commingle it with younger 
whisky, or else pour the whisky down the 
sewer. I will develop that point on my 
own time. 

I want to make it abundantly clear 
that I am not associated with the 
amendment of the Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. THYE). The industry has 
been bitterly divided, but I think the 
amendment of the Senator from Min- 
nesota, for once, has brought the in- 
dustry together, completely unified on 
the problem. On my own time I will 
develop the point. 

Mr. BYRD. All I did was quote what 
the Senator from Kentucky had said on 
the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. MORTON. I did not in any way 
question the facts stated by the Senator 
from Virginia, and I understood the 
spirit in which the Senator made refer- 
ence to my statement. I merely wanted 
to make my position clear. 

Mr. BYRD. I was particularly inter- 
ested in the statement of the Senator 
from Kentucky as to the profits which 
these various companies have made since 
the Senate Committee on Finance af- 
firmed the action of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. That was the reason I took 
the liberty of mentioning the Senator's 
name, 
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Mr. MORTON. If the Senator will 
yield further, the companies have not 
made profits. The investing public 
thinks that as a result of the House pro- 
vision certain companies, as compared 
to certain others, will obtain an ad- 
vantage. 

Mr. BYRD. I agree with that, but the 
impression has been given to stock mar- 
ket operators—and people who deal on 
the stock market are pretty shrewd— 
that some tax relief is being provided 
for certain distillers. ‘Therefore, their 
stocks went up. It is correct to say, is it 
not, that the value of the stock of one 
company went up about $33 million? 

Mr. MORTON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. That was not because of any pros- 
pective tax relief. It was because of the 
effect of the provision on one segment 
of the industry as against another. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I want the Recorp to be 
clear that at no time have I anticipated 
the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Morton] would join me as a 
co-sponsor of the amendment. I was 
positive that was not the situation. 

I felt, from all the studies I have made 
with regard to the question, that there 
was an opportunity for a windfall. If 
a distiller can store surplus stocks in his 
warehouse and push ahead the time in 
which he must pay the tax, he can gam- 
ble on a deficit in not only grain but 
in the world supply. Such a distiller can 
determine when he may sell at a profit. 
There will be provided an opportunity 
for the distiller to involve himself in a 
gamble over a period of 12 years. I am 
not in favor of permitting any such 
manipulation, 

It was very obvious that there was 
such an opportunity, and that is why 
the price of the stocks of certain distil- 
ty rose on the stock market, as they 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I join the Senator 
from Virginia in support of the amend- 
ment he is going to offer to strike the 
section from the bill and thereby retain 
the existing language of the law. I be- 
lieve the Senator is correct in his posi- 
tion. 

There was considerable argument be- 
fore our committee from the different 
branches of the distilling industry. As 
the Senator from Kentucky pointed out, 
one segment of the industry said there 
would be a windfall to the other group, 
and the other group insisted that if the 
language were changed it would not be a 
windfall to them but would end up as 
a windfall to the other group. I think 
the Senator from Virginia is correct in 
proposing to strike out the language, so 
that there will be no windfall to any 
group, and we can go back to the exist- 
ing language of the law. Certainly we 
cannot afford to reduce taxes or to give 
a tax advantage at this time to the dis- 
tilling industry. I do not think that in- 
dustry deserves such an advantage, par- 
ticularly at a time when we are turning 
down tax relief for so many other worthy 
segments of our economy, 
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Mr. BYRD. I thank the Senator from 
Delaware. 

Mr. President, I wish to say in conclu- 
sion that it makes no difference to me 
whether the distillers are for the amend- 
ment or against the amendment— 
whether they are solidly for the amend- 
ment or solidly against the amendment. 
I am trying to legislate in the interest 
of the country as a whole. 

What aroused my intense opposition 
to the proposal was the fact that we in 
the Congress have been asked to correct 
an error made by certain companies 
when the companies bottled the liquor, 
anticipating a long war. Then a com- 
petitive situation arose, whereby it was 
charged by some of the distillers that 
those who put up the large quantity of 
liquor 8 or 9 years ago would be able to 
sell it as 10- or even 15-year-old liquor 
as time goes on, and thereby obtain an 
additional price for the liquor, whereas 
those who did not attempt to accumulate 
the liquor during the previous time would 
be selling liquor 3 or 4 or 5 years old. 
That would give a competitive advantage 
to the older liquor. 

It has been asked that Congress cor- 
rect an error made in the past. It is a 
matter of complete indifference to me 
whether the distillers want this done or 
not. It is a question of what is right and 
what is wrong. It is a question of pro- 
tecting the interests of the taxpayers of 
the Nation. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I appreciate very 
much the fact that the Senator from 
Virginia, the chairman of the Committee 
on Finance, is offering an amendment to 
strike the section from: the bill. I do not 
think that we who heard the testimony— 
and I heard 2 or 3 days of testimony— 
were ever so confused. I have never be- 
fore been so confused as to anything, as 
I was confused by the testimony pre- 
sented by the liquor industry. 

I am glad the Senator from Kentucky 
has stated the liquor industry finally has 
gotten together on one thing; that is, 
opposition to having this provision 
stricken from the bill. That fact was 
not brought out in the hearings, I can 
assure the Members of the Senate. 
Those of us who heard the testimony 
heard that there was a bitter conflict be- 
tween two groups of liquor distillers. 

After the Senator has presented his 
amendment, I expect to support it when 
it comes to a final vote. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield to the Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr. MALONE. I did not understand 
at first what the amendment provided. 
As I now understand the amendment, 
the Senator proposes to extend the time 
to pay the tax 20 years, but to have the 
time of the advertised age of the liquor 
tied in with it? 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator is consid- 
ering the wrong amendment. All that 
would be done by the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Minnesota 
in which the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] and the Senator from Delaware 
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(Mr. WiLIams] have joined, is to re- 
store the language of the existing law, 
which provides for a tax after 8 years. 
There is another amendment pending 
which has something to do with the 
subject to which the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. MALONE] is speaking. 

Mr. MALONE. What the amendment 
would do is to restore the language of 
the existing law. Then no claim could 
be made even if the tax were paid, when 
the liquor reached the age of 8 years. 

Mr. BYRD. The law would be just 
exactly as it has been for 64 years, and 
we have gotten along pretty well in 
those 64 years, and the distillers have 
gotten along pretty well. 

Mr. MALONE. I want to understand 
the situation. That is why I ask the 
questions. 

Mr. BYRD. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. MALONE. What does the exist- 
ing law provide? 

Mr. BYRD. The existing law requires 
that the tax has to be paid on liquor 
in the bonded warehouse when the liq- 
uor is 8 years old. That is the same 
law we have had since 1894. 

Mr. MALONE. We have had several 
laws for a quarter of a century with 
which I do not agree, as the Senator 
understands. 

I want to clarify this matter. The 
whisky which is in storage—the 40 mil- 
lion gallons, or whatever the amount 
is—can either be sold to some foreign 
country, redistilled, or have the tax paid 
on it; is that the situation? 

Mr. BYRD. Exactly as the law now 
provides. 

Mr. MALONE. No one is going to pay 
the tax. 

Mr. BYRD. The distillers can do 
what they have been doing since 1894. 

Mr. MALONE. Let me ask the Sen- 
ator another question. I think it is 
well to clarify this matter before the 
Senate takes a vote. Is there any other 
country in the world which has a limi- 
tation of this kind? 

Mr. BYRD, I could not say, with re- 
gard to that. The law has existed on 
the books for more than a half century. 

Mr. MALONE. I understand. 

Mr. BYRD. I have not noticed that 
the Senator has made any extended ef- 
fort prior to this to change the law. 

Mr. MALONE. We made an effort 
and brought up the matter on the floor 
2 years ago. 

Mr. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. MALONE. And the effort was 
killed. 

Mr. BYRD. That is correct. I ex- 
pect I voted to help kill it. 

Mr. MALONE. Yes. We brought this 
matter to the floor in 1954. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator has a per- 
fect right, if he so desires, to vote to 
allow a longer time. I am simply not 
going to do that. 

Mr. MALONE. I understand the Sen- 
ator’s position. 

Mr. BYRD. Fifty million gallons be- 
comes 8 years old in this fiscal year, and 
the tax on those spirits would be post- 
poned. There is no question about that. 
It could be postponed for 12 more years 
under the terms of the bill, and the spir- 
its could still be kept in honded ware- 
houses. 
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Mr.MALONE. Let me ask one further 
question. The evidence showed that no 
other nation in the world has such a 
bonding period. Therefore the United 
States starts behind the eight ball. It 
does not have an even break compared 
with any other nation. An American 
company can go into a foreign country, 
distill the spirits there, and keep them as 
long as it desires, then bring them into 
the United States, pay the tariff, and 
then pay the revenue tax. But the prod- 
uct is brought in from the foreign coun- 
try only when there is a market for it, 
whereas the domestic distillers—and I 
do not speak of any company in partic- 
ular—must pay the tax when the liquor 
is taken out of bond. It must be taken 
out when it is 8 years old. That is cor- 
rect; is it not? 

Mr. BYRD. I cannot say as to foreign 
distillers. I am not familiar with that 
feature. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. THYE, The amendment which I 
offered would, among other things, strike 
out beginning on page 127 with line 12, 
all through line 3 on page 128, and insert 
certain language. All it does is keep the 
law which is on the statute books at the 
present time. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. From the standpoint 
of the chronology of the situation, it was 
in 1950 that this grain was distilled and 
the product put into warehouses; was it 
not? 

Mr. BYRD. Nineteen hundred and 
fifty or nineteen hundred and fifty-one. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is the period 
during which we were engaged in the 
Korean conflict. At that time it was 
felt that the Korean conflict might be- 
come a worldwide conflagration, and that 
if the distillers manufactured liquor they 
would make a profit, because the grains 
would not be salable on the market, but 
they would have liquor to sell to the 
public. Am I correct? 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. So at the time of 
the Korean war, if the distillers had 
guessed correctly, and world war III had 
occurred, huge profits would have come 
to them. World war III did not occur 
and the distillers are now asking that 
the Congress bail them out, on the basis 
of their miscalculation and anticipation 
of world war III. 

Mr. BYRD. I think that is a correct 
statement. 

Mr. President, I call up the amend- 
ment for consideration. The amend- 
ment was submitted by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. THYE]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 127, 
beginning with line 12, it is proposed to 
strike out all through line 3 on page 128, 
and insert: 

(2) Distilled spirits entered for storage: 

(A) Bonding period limitation: Except as 
provided in subparagraph (B), the tax on 
distilled spirits entered for deposit in stor- 
age in internal revenue bond shall be deter- 
mined within 8 years from the date of origi- 
nal entry for deposit in such storage. 
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(B) Exceptions: Subparagraph (A) and 
section 5173 (c) (1) (A) shall not apply in 
the case of— 

(i) distilled spirits of 190 degrees or more 
of proof; 

(ii) denatured distilled spirits; or 

(ill) distilled spirits which on July 26, 
1936, were 8 years of age or older and which 
were in bonded warehouses on that date. 


On page 150, beginning with line 24, 
it is proposed to strike out all through 
line 2 on page 151 and insert: “tion 
7510.” 

On Page 241, in lines 1 and 2, it is 
proposed to strike out “(a) (1) (A), (a) 
(1) (D), or (a) (1) CE)” and insert “(a) 
(1), (a) (4), or (a) (5).” 

On page 250, it is proposed to strike 
out lines 11 and 12 and insert: “Prem- 
IsEs.—Under such regulations as the”. 

On page 250, in line 15, it is proposed 
to strike out “(A)” and insert “(1).” 

On page 250, in line 17, it is proposed 
to strike out “(B)” and insert “(2).” 

On page 250, in line 22, it is proposed 
to strike out “(C)” and insert “(3).” 

On page 251, in line 1, it is proposed 
to strike out “(D)” and insert “ (4) .” 

On page 251, in line 4, it is proposed 
to strike out “(E)” and insert “(5).” 

On page 251, beginning with line 5, it 
is proposed to strike out all through line 
16 on page 275, 

On pag? 413, beginning with line 20, 
it is proposed to strike out all through 
line 25 on page 416. 

On page 417, line 1, it is proposed to 
strike out “207” and insert “206.” 

On page 419, in line 1, it is proposed to 
strike out “208” and insert “207.” 

On page 423, in line 7, it is proposed to 
strike out “210” and insert “208.” 

On page 426, in line 3, it is proposed to 
strike out “211” and insert “209.” 

On page 426, it is proposed to strike 
out lines 5 through 10 and insert: 

(1) In general: The amendments made by 
sections 201 and 205 shall take effect on July 
1, 1959, except that any provision having the 
effect of a provision contained in such 
amendments may be made effective at an 
earlier date by the promulgation of regula- 
tions by the Secretary or his delegate to ef- 
fectuate such provision, in which case the 
effective date shall be that prescribed in such 
regulations. The amendments. made by 
paragraphs (17) and (18) of section 204 
shall take effect on July 1, 1959. All other 
provisions of this title shall take effect on the 
day following the date of the enactment of 
this act. 


On page 426, beginning with line 11, it 
is proposed to strike out all through line 
3 on page 427. 

On page 427, in line 12, it is proposed 
to strike out “1958” and imsert “1959.” 

On page 427, in line 4, it is proposed 
to strike out “(3)” and insert “(2).” 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr, THYE. The amendment now re- 
ferred to is known as the Thye amend- 
ment, in which the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp], and the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WinitAMs] have joined as co- 
sponsors. 

Mr.BYRD. The Senator is correct. 
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Mr. THYE. The amendment is iden- 
tified as ‘“8-8-58-B.” 

Mr. BYRD. It is the Thye amend- 
ment, with respect to which the Sena- 
tor from Delaware [Mr. WILLIaMs] and I 
are cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. THYE], 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr, LONG. Mr. President, as one who 
voted for the House bill, I wish to ex- 
plain my reasons, for the benefit of the 
Senate. 

This provision that came from the 
House has been referred to as an amend- 
ment. This is no amendment. This is 
a part of a bill which passed the House 
unanimously, and which was agreed to 
by the House Committee on Ways and 
Means by a unanimous vote, 

It encountered little opposition until 
certain large liquor distillers employed 
some very able persons to represent them 
and appear before the Senate committee 
to oppose this portion of the bill. So no 
amendment is involved. This is the first 
amendment we have seen. The provi- 
sion which the amendment would strike 
is really a part of the bill which passed 
the House. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. MORTON. I think the testimony 
shows that every representative of the 
industry who appeared before the com- 
mittee agreed that there should be an 
extension of the bonding period. What- 
ever controversy developed was over the 
means by which it should be extended. 

I have been going through the hear- 
ings. I do not believe it will be found 
that there was a single member of the 
industry, or anyone speaking for any 
segment of the industry, who did not 
feel that this extension should he made. 
The provision was unanimously agreed 
to in the House. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator is correct. 
So we are not speaking of striking a 
House amendment. We are talking 
about amending a House bill to strike 
certain provisions from the bill. Any- 
one who refers to this particular portion 
of the bill as being an amendment is in 
error. 

There is some talk to the effect that 
this provision would provide tax relief. 
If it would provide tax relief, that would 
leave the impression that it would cost 
the Treasury something. Anyone who 
makes such a statement is flying into the 
teeth of the testimony of the Treasury, 
which is to the effect that it would not 
cost the Treasury 5 cents. Therefore, no 
tax relief, in that sense, is involved. 

Under the laws of this country, anyone 
who undertakes to distill spirits is re- 
quired to take them out of bond after 8 
years. That is not required in any 
country competing with the United 
States. The Scots can send in their 
ig ph at any age they wish to send 
tin. 

There is no bonding period for them, 
The Canadians can send their whisky 
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in at any age they choose, and there is 
no bonding period for them. They can 
all advertise «he whisky as being exactly 
the age it happens to be. 

In that respect, American distillers are 
at a disadvantage as compared with dis- 
tillers in foreign countries. Distillers in 
foreign countries can put their whisky 
in storage for 10, 12, or 20 years, and 
enjoy a competitive advantage over 
American distillers. 

The entire American industry, whether 
one takes the side of one group of com- 
panies or another, is in agreement that 
there is an unfair competitive advantage 
in favor of foreign distillers and against 
American distillers. Therefore, they say 
that the bonding period should be ex- 
tended. They all agree to at least 20 
years. 

Why is it said that the bonding period 
should not be extended for more than 20 
years or indefinitely, as is the case in 
foreign countries? It is because the 
Treasury objects to extending it for a 
longer period. The Treasury wants to 
have a definite date when it can move 
in and insist that taxes be paid on 
whisky put into bond. 

The argument has been made that 
there is a tax relief involved for certain 
persons. The facts are these: It costs 
somewhere between 50 cents and a dol- 
lar to manufacture a gallon of whisky. 
Having spent somewhere between 50 
cents and a dollar to manufacture that 
gallon of whisky, the distiller is required, 
at the end of 8 years, to pay a tax of 
$10.50. 

Imagine that. On a product which 
costs 50 cents to a dollar to manufac- 
ture, the tax rate is $10.50. 

If anyone were to pay the tax, the 
interest on the tax alone at 5 percent, if 
he could not sell it for a year, would 
exceed the cost of manufacture; and if 
he were unable to sell it for 2 years, the 
interest might be twice as much as the 
cost of manufacture. 

Therefore it is better business, if a dis- 
tiller has no market for his whisky, to 
throw it away, or, as the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. MORTON] 
says, it is better to pour it down the 
sewer than to pay interest on that much 
money, when the tax exceeds a thousand 
percent of the cost of manufacturing 
the product. 

Therefore the Treasury says—and 
quite properly—that people will not pay 
taxes on any more of the product than 
the amount for which they sell to the 
public. If they cannot sell it, they will 
redistill it, even into neutral spirits, and 
save what they can on their investment. 

Otherwise they may mix it with 
younger whisky, which they can do un- 
der the law, and save something on their 
investment. Another course open to them 
is to ship it to Canada and keep it there 
as long as they wish, without bonding. 
Everyone agrees that no one will pay 
$10.50 for a doliar’s worth of whisky for 
which he has no sale. 

Therefore the Treasury and every per- 
son involved in the industry knows there 
is involved no tax gain and no tax loss. 
I believe the Senator from Kentucky will 
support that view. 

Mr. MORTON. T will support it. I 
should like to point out that only a 
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handful can afford to ship their whisky 
to Canada, probably 3 or 4 of the big 
distillers. They can do it. The inde- 
pendent distillers, especially the small 
distillers in Kentucky, do not have Ca- 
Nadian connections. Therefore the 
present law really works very much 
against them. It works very much 
against the small distillers, particularly 
those in my State. 

Mr. LONG. I mentioned the tax of 
$10.50. Of course, there are also the 
State and county taxes. Those taxes run 
to about a dollar and fifty cents in addi- 
tion. Therefore it is absolutely impos- 
sible for anyone to even consider paying 
taxes of such tremendous figures unless 
he has a market for his whisky. 

He must either redistill it, ship it to 
Canada, or pour it away, rather than 
pay the tremendous tax on something he 
cannot sell. 

It seems to me that the American dis- 
tillers should have the same opportunity 
foreign distillers have. They should be 
given the opportunity of paying the tax 
when their product is merchandised and 
put on the market. That is the way we 
tax the product of almost any other 
manufacturer, He does not pay the ex- 
cise tax until he is ready to sell his prod- 
uct. He does not pay it before he sells 
his product. It is for that reason that 
I was constrained to support the provi- 
sion in the House bill. 

Someone has said that the stock mar- 
ket went up when the Senate committee 
sustained the House action. I assume it 
went up also when the House passed the 
bill. If the pending amendment is 
adopted, no doubt the stock market will 
go down. 

It seems to me the only fair time to 
impose the tax is when the product is 
put on the market. We should not force 
a great loss upon the industry because 
it has large quantities of liquor on hand 
which it cannot merchandise, and which 
would have to be shipped into Canada, 
or redistilled, or poured on the ground. 

That does not make any sense. It does 
make sense to give the American pro- 
ducer the same treatment that is given 
to the Canadian and other foreign pro- 
ducers. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Of course, to most 
of us who do not understand the intri- 
eacies of this problem it seems that this 
is really a quarrel between the big 
companies. That is most unfortunate. 
It places those of us who are unfamiliar 
with the facts in a very difficult situa- 
tion, both with reference to the pending 
amendment, and with reference to the 
amendment to be proposed by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton]. Therefore, I should like to 
ask the Senator from Louisiana to en- 
lighten me on this subject. Getting 
away from the big producers, I under- 
stand there are a great many small com- 
panies engaged in producing whisky. 
Am I correct? 

Mr. LONG. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. What is the situa- 
tion with respect to them? In other 
words, would they be helped or would 
they be harmed if they have a supply 
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of whisky on hand and must pay a tax 
on it far in advance of their ability to 
dispose of the whisky? 

Mr. LONG. So far as all the pro- 
ducers are concerned, big or small, they 
are all agreed that the bonding period 
should be extended. They all agree that 
20 years is a desirable period. To that 
extent they are all unanimous. A prob- 
lem is raised—and the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Morton] will discuss 
this phase of it—with respect to the 
distillers who do not have in bond, a 
large amount of whisky 5 or 6 or 7 
years old, who would like to have an 
amendment added which would forbid 
the advertising of whisky as being 9 or 
10 or 12 years of age. In that respect, 
my impression is that half of the small 
distillers are on one side of the question, 
and the other half on the other side. 

Some question was raised when the 
distillers came before the committee. 
The Distillery Institute has been op- 
posed to advertising whisky as 8 or 9 
or 10 or 11 or 12 years of age. On the 
other hand, the Distillery Institute does 
not represent all the distillers, by any 
means. Those who testified for the 
other side brought in a list of those who 
agreed with them, and that list appeared 
to be about as long as the other list. 

With respect to the problem as to 
who is going to gain and who is going 
to lose, that question came up before 
the committee. The company which 
argued the strongest and fought the 
hardest against the provision which 
would extend the date was the com- 
pany which has large subsidiaries in 
Canada. 

That company is able to send into this 
country Canadian whisky and advertise 
it at its true age. That company, in tes- 
timony before our committee, led us to 
believe that it would be a great advan- 
tage to their competitors and a great dis- 
advantage to them. 

When the Treasury Department offi- 
cials appeared before the committee and 
we obtained evidence of the facts, we 
found that that company had more old 
whisky in its warehouses than its com- 
petitors had. The reason for that com- 
pany’s attitude may be somewhat differ- 
ent from what I anticipate, but the evi- 
dence showed that it had in its ware- 
houses more 5-, 6-, and 7-year-ola whisky 
than its competitors had. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. Iyield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I wish to support 
directly the argument the Senator from 
Louisiana is making in trying to sustain 
the action of the Committee on Finance 
in connection with this phase of the bill. 
I would hope, however, that the Senator 
would agree with me that this matter 
does not involve a difference between 
types of companies and the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Virginia and 
the Senator from Minnesota and the 
Senator from Delware. We are not con- 
cerned with that at all. There was no 
difference with respect to extending the 
bonding period; all parts of the industry 
were together on that, and there was no 
quarrel over that. The domestic and for- 
eign distillers all agreed that the bond- 
ing period ought to be extended. That 
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is the very point the amendment would 
strike out. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator is absolutely 
correct. So far as I am able to deter- 
mine, no one who spoke with any knowl- 
edge of the whisky industry felt that the 
amendment presently pending should be 
adopted. They felt that the American 
distillers should at least be on the same 
basis with foreign distillers. 

Why should foreign distillers, but not 
American distillers, be able to advertise 
their whisky as being 15 or 20 or 30 years 
old, or whatever the true age of their 
whisky is? The Canadian distillers are 
able to advertise the true age of their 
whisky. Any foreign country can send 
its whisky into the United States and ad- 
vertise its true age. 

American distillers are not permitted 
to do so. It is impossible for the Ameri- 
can distiller to compete fairly with the 
foreign distiller. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Perhaps this is ele- 
mentary, and I ought to know about it, 
but would the Senator state, for the 
benefit of at least one doubting Thomas, 
why the bonding period should be ex- 
tended? 

Mr. LONG. One good reason would 
be that the American companies should 
be placed on a competitive basis with 
foreign distillers. For example, whisky 
which is shipped in from Canada can be 
advertised at its true age. It can be ad- 
vertised as being 12 or 15 or 20 years 
old. The Canadian distiller can ship it 
into this country and state on the bottle 
how old the whisky is. 

The same thing is true with respect to 
whisky which is shipped in from Scot- 
land. That whisky can be advertised at 
its true age. 

The evidence before the committee 
shows that the whisky is not one bit bet- 
ter—and none of it at any age does any 
good to anyone—if it is 12, 18, or 20 
years old. However, in the public mind, 
aging is associated with quality. Many 
people believe that whisky is better if it 
has been aged for a longer period of time. 
The fact is that, in the public mind, the 
age is associated with the quality of the 
whisky. We are told that is not actu- 
ally the fact at all. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. MORTON. The Senator from 
Alabama brought up the question of the 
small distillers. Most of the small dis- 
tillers are in the State of Kentucky. 
There has been some mortality among 
them, and there will be among the small 
distillers, greater mortality, if not com- 
plete mortality, if we do not do some- 
thing about extending the bonding 
period. 

They have some whisky which, for var- 
ious reasons, they have been unable to 
sell, maybe because of a cut price, per- 
haps because they made too much dur- 
ing the Korean war. But they are des- 
perate. 

I know of little distillers in Kentucky 
who are in that predicament. I heard 
of one in my hometown of Louisville, 
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General Distillers, which bottles a little 
whisky on a day-to-day basis, whenever 
they can find a buyer. If they cannot 
find a buyer, they have no choice but to 
redistill or destroy it, because they can- 
not pay the high tax of $10.50 a gallon. 
No banker in Louisville will lend them 
that much money. So I say the exten- 
sion of the tax is vital. The big fellows 
can survive, but the little fellows cannot. 
They will have to sell out, and they will 
have to sell out at the buyer’s price. 

Some of the whisky, 8 years old, is sell- 
ing for as much as 50 cents a gallon in 
bulk because there is no market. That 
is way below cost. They have paid 
taxes for 8 years. The little fellow is 
desperate. 

I offered an amendment, and I wrote 
to Senators trying to get what I myself 
thought was an equitable formula to 
solve the problem within the industry, 
but it goes by the board now, because 
this is a far more important matter. We 
will actually be running the little fellow 
clear out of business if we do not reject 
this amendment, which I know is offered 
in all sincerity. 

As I have said, it will not reduce the 
revenues of the Federal Government in 
the year 1959 at all. There are 50 mil- 
lion gallons of 8-year-old whisky, and 
that will yield revenue of $550 million. 
That whisky will be taxed. But regard- 
less of whether this bill be passed or not, 
that whisky either will go to Canada to 
be redistilled or commingled, or de- 
stroyed. There simply is not that much 
money available in the industry to pay 
the taxes or to pay for storage. 

The amount of money which will be 
recovered by the Federal Government 
this year, next year, or the year after, 
regardless of any legislation on excise 
taxes on distilled spirits, will Cepend 
upon the domestic consumption of dis- 
tilled spirits. That is what it will de- 
pend on. Taxes will be paid only on 
what is sold. The wholesaler will not 
pay it unless he has a sale; the retailer 
will not pay it unless he has a sale. 

Mr. LONG. I wish to refer to the ar- 
gument that this is a retroactive tax re- 
duction. In my judgment, nothing could 
be further from the truth. A retroactive 
tax reduction is a tax reduction such as 
the one Congress gave to the insurance 
companies earlier this year. I voted for 
that. I am not here to chastise anyone. 
I think that a good case was made under 
all the circumstances. Senators should 
know what it is, because they voted for 
it. I myself voted for it, and I am not 
chastising anyone else. 

But this is not a retroactive tax re- 
duction. The tax is not due until some- 
one takes a part of the whisky in ques- 
tion out of the barrel and puts it into 
a bottle and puts a Federal stamp on it. 
But he will not do that with whisky 
which he cannot merchandise. 

As the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton] has so well pointed out, a man 
who has 75 cents worth of whisky will 
not pay $10.50 Federal tax plus $1.50 
local tax if he cannot sell the 75 cents 
worth of merchandise to begin with. 
That was the testimony of the Treas- 
ury on this subject, and they are cor- 
rect. 
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This is simply a matter of saying that 
a person would be forced either to 
destroy his whisky, to redistill it at con- 
siderable expense into neutral spirits, 
or to ship it to Canada in order to avoid 
paying a tax which he cannot afford to 
pay, in order to keep it a while longer, 
until he has a sale for it. So far as 
that phase of the issue is concerned, the 
entice industry is united. 

There is a question, which I think will 
be urged by others, as to how this should 
be achieved; but every large producer 
and small producer of whisky agrees it 
should be done in some form or other. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. Iyield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is there any question 
that the problem confronting Schen- 
ley’s, mainly, has arisen because that 
company gambled on the war in Korea 
turning into a world war? 

Mr. LONG. I would not know whether 
that was true or not. I know that the 
problem also confronts a considerable 
number of smaller producers than 
Schenley’s. Many producers have 
whisky which has reached, or is reach- 
ing, the age of 8 years, and which they 
cannot merchandise. They are either 
going to have to redistill it, ship it to 
Canada, or pour it down the sewer. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have received com- 
munications from small distillers who 
stated that in 1950, because they did not 
have the money, even though they had 
the purpose to do so, they could not 
stock up, and that they are now left with 
liquors which are 5 and 6 years old; and 
when the time comes to advertise, they 
will have to advertise it as being 5 and 6 
years old, while Schenley’s will be able 
to advertise its product as being 10, 12, 
and perhaps 15 years old. Those were 
little distillers who were speaking. 

Mr. LONG. I believe the Senator will 
find that he is speaking for only some 
of the small distillers. Others have 
considerable amounts of whisky on hand, 
and they are very much worried about 
what will happen to them. 

So far as advertising is concerned, 
that is a problem about which the in- 
dustry is divided. The Senator will find 
that even those for whom he speaks 
would be in favor of extending the so- 
called bonding period provided that it is 
done in the manner which they advo- 
cate. So it makes better sense to have a 
20-year bonding period and, so far as I 
know, there is not a single distiller who 
does not take that position. 

I believe he would favor the amend- 
ment which the Senator from Kentucky 
proposed to offer, which would provide 
that if the whisky happened to be older 
than 8 years, the age could not be stated 
on the bottle other than that it was 
more than 8 years old. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In the event the 
Senator from Louisiana was convinced 
that those who now have the major part 
of the 50 million gallons of distilled 
liquor in the warehouse found themselves 
in that predicament because they 
gambled upon and anticipated world 
war III, would the Senator vote to give 
them this relief? 

Mr. LONG. I would vote for this re- 
lief but not for the reason the Senator 
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suggests. I voted for such relief 2 years 
ago. If necessary I would vote for it 2 
or 3 years from now, because it happens 
to make sense to me that an American 
producer should be able to produce and 
merchandise his product on just as fa- 
vorable terms as the foreign producers 
of a similar commodity. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. From my standpoint, 
if I believed the predicament in which 
they find themselves was a consequence 
of their gambling on world war III, I 
would never vote for the provision. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator can make 
that argument if he wishes to do so. 
The argument that someone might have 
gambled on world war III was not made 
in the hearings. It is made now on the 
floor. If those producers gambled on 
world war III, as the Senator suggests, 
what might they have done? 

Judging by past experience, realizing 
that their commodities required time for 
production and aging, and completely 
within the letter of the law, those peo- 
ple may very well have undertaken to 
distill just as much as they could at the 
time when they thought controls might 
go on any day. If that was done it was 
not done against the law, and it was 
no more than was done by other busi- 
nessmen at the time. 

I have not looked into who manufac- 
tured whiskey or the particular date on 
which it was manufactured. But those 
who undertook to defeat this proposal 
talked about certain people who had a 
large surplus of old whiskey. Yet when 
we came right down to those who had 
the large surpluses of whisky in their 
warehouses, the largest company oppos- 
ing this House-passed measure were 
found to have more 5-, 6-, and 7-year- 
old whisky in its warehouses than any 
other company. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not important 
in this connection to compare the excise 
taxes on whisky with the excise taxes 
of other manufactured products? We 
collect about $11 billion a year in all 
excise taxes. Is it not true that with the 
single exception of whisky, those taxes 
are levied when the manufacturer or, in 
1 or 2 cases, the retailer actually sells 
the product? 

Mr. LONG. The Senator is entirely 
correct, 

Mr,DOUGLAS. That is, the taxes are 
not collected in advance of the sale. 
That is true of tobacco. It is true of 
beer. It is true of a wide variety of 
products. But is it not also true that 
with respect to whisky, the tax is levied 
at the time it is taken out of the bonded 
warehouse? If it is less than 8 years 
old, it is levied, irrespective of how long 
it has been kept in the warehouse, once 
it leaves the warehouse. If the Ameri- 
can distiller produces whisky which is 
10, 12, or 14 years old, and he keeps it 
in the warehouse, he has to pay the tax 
at the end of 8 years, even though he 
does not sell it for 2, 4, or 6 years later? 
Is not that true? 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. He has to carry the 
interest charges and the factory’s loss, 
and so forth, during this time. 
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Mr. LONG. The Senator is entirely 
correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The present pro- 
vision is really intended to put the taxa- 
tion of whisky on parallel terms with 
the taxation of all other manufacturers’ 
excise taxes; namely, that the tax is col- 
lected at the time of sale and not at some 
artificial cutoff date. Is not that true? 
Now, under the bill, if it is sold at the 
end of 10, 12, 14 years, it will be taxed 
at that time, but not at the end of 8 
years; and in practice no one will keep 
whisky 20 years. 

Mr. LONG. That is correct. I have 
favored extending the bonding period 
of distilled spirits ever since the matter 
came to my attention, because to me it 
made sense that a man should only have 
to pay the tax, if it is a 1,000 percent tax, 
at the time he is ready to merchandise 
his product. 

I have heard some reference made to 
pressure being placed upon Congress. I 
have been pressured by persons on both 
sides of the issue. To the best of my abil- 
ity, I shall vote my conscientious convic- 
tions. I shall vote what I think is right. 

But I disapprove of some who want to 
browbeat Members of Congress and put 
pressure on them contrary to their con- 
sciences and to run over them in this 
fashion, suggesting improper motives to 
the majority on the committee after the 
Senate committee had voted on the mat- 
ter by a vote of 11 to 4. 

As I recall, the vote was 11 to 4 to sus- 
tain the position taken by the House of 
Representatives. Then we find that 
Drew Pearson has written an article in 
which he has attempted to chastise the 
committee because it happened to agree 
to a position which had been recom- 
mended unanimously by the House of 
Representatives. 

I suppose Senators might as well face 
the fact that if the Senate were again to 
sustain the position unanimously taken 
by the House of Representatives, Sena- 
tors who sustained the House would 
again be likely to be chastised in articles 
written by Drew Pearson or by others. 
Such Senators may well be charged with 
having unworthy motives, because they 
voted to sustain a position which they 
believed correct—a position taken by the 
House of Representatives, including all 
members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee which studied this matter. Fortu- 
nately, the fear of unfair criticism does 
not sway many votes in this body. 

Mr. President, regardless of what 
others may decide, personally I believe 
this provision makes good sense and 
should be sustained. 


FEDERAL AVIATION ACT OF 1958— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
House to the bill (S. 3880) to create a 
Civil Aeronautics Board and a Federal 
Aviation Agency, to provide for the regu- 
lation and promotion of civil aviation in 
such manner as to best foster its devel- 
opment and safety, and to provide for 
the safe and efficient use of the airspace 
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by both civil and military aircraft. I 
ask unanimous consent for the immedi- 
ate consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read, for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request for the present 
consideration of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
conference report is substantially iden- 
tical to the bill as passed by the Senate. 
The House made a number of technical 
perfecting amendments which the Sen- 
ate conferees have accepted. The House 
conferees have receded from all of the 
substantive changes made by the House, 
with the following few exceptions: 

First. The House deleted provision for 
15 supergrades for the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. The conferees have agreed to 
restore eight of these positions. 

Second. The House deleted provision 
for 100 supergrades for the new Federal 
Aviation Agency. The conferees have 
agreed to restore 50 of these positions. 
Technical changes of language have 
been made in both these sections, to 
make clear the intent that these posi- 
tions be in addition to those now pro- 
vided to the CAB, CAA, and the Airways 
Modernization Board. 

Third. The House added a provision 
to the effect that if the Administrator 
is a former regular officer of one of the 
armed services, the deputy shall be a 
civilian, without prior regular service. 
This change was accepted by the Sen- 
ate conferees, with some technical 
changes in language. 

Fourth. Section 406 of the act, deal- 
ing with payment of compensation to 
airlines for carriage of mail, was 
amended by the House. Satisfactory 
compromise language was worked out by 
the conferees. It should be noted that 
there is no substantive difference between 
the provisions of the original Senate 
language, the House amendment, or the 
amendment in the conference report. 
All three versions simply reenact exist- 
ing law. The differences involve only 
technical questions of the proper way 
to effect this purpose. 

Fifth. The House placed certain limi- 
tations on the use of consultants, limit- 
ing the use of any individual to 100 days 
in any calendar year. This amendment 
was accepted by the Senate conferees. 

Sixth. In order to avoid any consti- 
tutional problem, the present CAB is 
continued, rather than recreated, by the 
House amendment. This appeared to be 
a preferable approach, and was accepted 
by the Senate conferees. This change 
requires a minor change in the title of 
the bill, in which the Senate conferees 
have also concurred. 

It will, therefore, be apparent that the 
conference report contains no basic de- 
parture from the provisions of the bill 
as passed by the Senate. I hope the re- 
port will receive the unanimous approval 
of the Senate, as did the original bill. ° 

Mr. President, I ask uhanimous con- 
sent to have the report printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 3880) 
entitled “An Act to create a Civil Aeronautics 
Board and a Federal Aviation Agency, to pro- 
vide for the regulation and promotion of 
civil aviation in such manner as to best foster 
its development and safety, and to provide for 
the safe and efficient use of the airspace by 
both civil and military aircraft”, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House to the 
text of the Senate bill and agree to the same 
with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the House 
amendment insert the following: “That this 
Act, divided into titles and sections accord- 
ing to the following table of contents, may 
be cited as the ‘Federal Aviation Act of 1958’: 


“TABLE OF CONTENTS 
“Title I—General provisions 


“Sec. 101. Definitions. 

“Sec. 102. Declaration of policy: The Board, 

“Sec. 103. Declaration of policy: The Admin- 
istrator. 

“Sec. 104. Public right of transit. 


“Title II—Civil Aeronautics Board; general 
powers of board 


“Sec. 201. Continuation of existing Board. 
“(a) General. 
“(b) Qualifications of members. 
“(c) Quorum, principal office, and seal. 
“Sec. 202. Miscellaneous. 
“(a) Officers and employees. 
“(b) Supergrades. 
“(c) Temporary personnel. 
“(d) Cooperation with 
agencies. 
“Sec. 203. Authorization of expenditures and 
travel. 
“(a) General authority. 
“(b) Travel. 
“Sec. 204. General powers and duties of the 
Board. 
“(a) General powers. 
“(b) Cooperation with State aeronautical 
agencies. 
“(c) Exchange of information. 
“(d) Publications. 
“Sec. 205. Annual report. 


“Title I1I—Organization of Agency and pow- 
ers and duties of Administrator 
“Sec. 301. Creation of Agency. 
“(a) General. 
“(b) Qualifications of Administrator. 
“(c) Principal office and seal. 
“Sec. 302. Organization of Agency. 
“(a) Deputy Administrator. 
“(b) Qualifications and status of Deputy 
Administrator. 
“(c) Military participation. 
“(d) Exchange of information. 
“(e) Emergency status. 
“(f) Officers and employees. 
“(g) Study of special personnel problems, 
“(h) Scientific employees. 
“(1) Advisory committees and consultants. 
“(j) Supergrades. 
“(k) Cooperation with other agencies . 
“Sec. 303. Administration of the Agency. 
“(a) Authorization of expenditures and 
travel. 
“(b) Supplies and materials for overseas 
installations. 
“(c) Acquisition and disposal of property. 
“(d) Delegation of functions. 
“Sec. 304. Authority of President to transfer 
certain functions. 
“See. 305. Fostering of air commerce. 
“Sec. 306. National defense and civil needs. 


other Federal 
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“Sec. 307. Airspace control and facilities. 
“(a) Use of airspace. 
“(b) Air navigation facilities. 
“(c) Air traffic rules. 
“(d) Applicability of Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act. 
“(e) Exemptions. 

“(f) Exception for military emergencies. 
“Sec. 308. Expenditure of Federal funds for 
certain airports, etc. 

“(a) Airports for other than military 
purposes, 
“(b) Location of airports, landing areas, 
and missile and rocket sites. 
“Sec. 309. Other airports. 
“Sec. 310. Meteorological service. 
“Sec. 311. Collection and dissemination of 
information. 
“Sec. 312. Development planning. 
“(a) General. 
“(b) Aircraft. 
“(¢c) Research and development. 
“Sec. 313. Other powers and duties of Ad- 
ministrator. 
“(a) General. 
“(b) Publications. 
“(c) Power to conduct hearings and in- 
vestigations. 
“(d) Training schools. 
“(e) Annual report. 
“Sec. 314. Delegation of powers and duties 
to private persons. 
“(a) Delegation by Administrator. 
“(b) Application for reconsideration. 


“Title IV—Air carrier economic regulation 


“Sec. 401. Certificate of public convenience 
and necessity. 

“(a) Certificate required. 

“(b) Application for certificate. 

“(c) Notice of application. 

“(d) Issuance of certificate. 

“(e) Terms and conditions of certificate. 

“(f) Effective date and duration of cer- 
tificate. 

“(g) Authority to modify, suspend, or re- 
voke. 

“(h) Transfer of certificate. 

“(i) Certain rights not conferred by cer- 
tificate. 

“(j) Application for abandonment. 

“(k) Compliance with labor legislation. 

“(1) Requirement as to carriage of mail. 

“(m) Application for new mail service. 
“Sec. 402. Permits to foreign air carriers. 

“(a) Permit required. 

“(b) Issuance of permit. 

“(c) Application for permit, 

“(d) Notice of application. 

“(e) Terms and conditions of permit. 

“(f) Authority to modify, suspend, or re- 
voke. 

“(g) Transfer of permit. 
“Sec. 403. Tariffs of air carriers. 

“(a) Piling of tariffs required. 

“(b) Observance of tariffs; rebating pro- 
hibited. 

“(c) Notice of tariff change. 

“(d) Filing of divisions of rates and charges 
required. 
“Sec. 404. Rates for carriage of persons and 

property. 

“(a) Carrier’s duty to provide service, 
rates, and divisions. 

“(b) Discrimination. 
“Sec. 405. Transportation of mail. 

“(a) Postal rules and regulations. 

“(b) Mail schedules. 

“(c) Maximum mail load. 

“(d) Tender of mail. 

“(e) Foreign postal arrangement. 

“({) Transportation of foreign mail. 

“(g) Evidence of performance of mail 
service. 

“(h) Emergency mail service. 

“(1) Experimental airmail service. 

“(j) Free travel for postal employees. 
“Sec. 406. Rates for transportation of mail. 

“(a) Authority to fix rates, 

“(b) Rate-making elements. 

“(c) Payment. 
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“(d) Treatment of proceeds of disposition 
of certain property. 

“(e) Statement of Postmaster General and 
carrier. 

“(f) Weighing of mail. 

“(g) Availability of appropriations. 

“(h) Payments to foreign air carriers. 
“Sec. 407. Accounts, records, and reports. 

“(a) Filing of reports. 

“(b) Disclosure of stock ownership. 

“(c) Disclosure of stock ownership by offi- 
cer or director. 

“(d) Form of accounts. 

“(e) Inspection of accounts and property. 
“Sec. 408. Consolidation, merger, and acquisi- 

tion of control. 

“(a) Acts prohibited. 

“(b) Power of Board. 

“(c) Interests in ground facilities. 

“(d) Jurisdiction of accounts of noncar- 
riers. 

“(e) Investigation of violations, 
“Sec. 409. Prohibited interests. 

“(a) Interlocking relationships. 

“(b) Profit from transfer of securities. 
“See. 410. Loans and financial aid. 
“Sec. 411. Methods of competition. 
“Sec. 412. Pooling and other agreements. 

“(a) Filing of agreements required. 

“(b) Approval by Board. 
“Sec. 413. Form of control. 
“Sec. 414. Legal restraints. 
“Sec. 415. Inquiry into air carrier manage- 

ment. 
“Sec. 416. Classification and exemption of 
carriers. 

“(a) Classification. 
“(b) Exemptions. 


“Title V—Nationality and ownership of air- 
craft 


“Sec. 501. Registration of aircraft national- 
it 


y- 
“(a) Registration required. 
“(b) Eligibility for registration. 
“(c) Issuance of certificate. 
“(d) Applications. 
“(e) Suspension or revocation, 
“(f) Effect of registration. 
“Sec. 502. Registration of engines, propel- 
lers, and appliances. 
“Sec. 503. Recordation of aircraft owner- 
ship. 
“(a) Establishment of recording system. 
“(b) Recording of releases. 
“(c) Conveyances to be recorded. 
“(d) Effect of recording. 
“(e) Form of conveyances. 
“(f) Index of conveyances. 
“(g) Regulations. 
“(h) Previously unrecorded ownership. 
“Sec. 504. Limitation of security owners’ 
liability. 
“Sec. 505. Dealers’ aircraft registration cer- 
tificates. 


“Title VI—Safety regulations of civil aero- 
nautics 
“Sec. 601. General safety powers and duties. 
“(a) Minimum standards; rules and reg- 
ulations. 
“(b) Needs of service to be considered; 
classification of standards, etc, 
“(c) Exemptions. 
“Sec. 602. Airman certificates. 
“(a) Power to issue certificate. 
“(b) Issuance of certificate. 
“(c) Form and recording of certificate. 
“Sec. 603. Aircraft certificates, 
“(a) Type certificates. 
“(b) Production certificate. 
“(c) Airworthiness certificate. 
“Sec. 604, Air carrier operating certificates. 
“(a) Power to issue. 
“(b) Issuance. 
“Sec. 605. Maintenance of equipment in air 
transportation. 
“(a) Duty of carriers and airmen, 
“(b) Inspection. 
“Sec. 606. Air navigation facility rating. 
“Sec. 607. Air agency rating. 
“Sec. 608. Form of applications, 
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“Sec, 609. Amendment, suspension, and rey- 
ocation of certificates, 
“Sec. 610. Prohibitions. 
“(a) Violations of title. 
“(b) Exemption of foreign aircraft and 
airmen. 


“Title VII—Aircraft accident investigation 


“Sec. 701. Accidents involving civil aircraft. 
“(a) General duties. 
“(b) Temporary personnel. 
“(c) Conduct of investigations. 
“(d) Aircraft. 
“(e) Use of records and reports as evi- 
dence, 
“(f) Use of Agency in accident investiga- 
tions. 
“(g) Participation by Agency. 
“Sec, 702. Accidents involving military air- 
craft. 
“Sec. 703. Special boards of inquiry. 


“Title VilI—Other administrative agencies 


“Sec. 801. The President of the United 
States. 

“Sec, 802. The Department of State. 

“Sec. 803. Weather Bureau. 


“Title IX—Penalties 


“Sec. 901. Civil penalties. 
“(a) Safety and postal offenses, 
“(b) Liens, 
“Sec. 902. Criminal penalties. 
“(a) General. 
“(b) Forgery of certificates and false 
marking of aircraft. 
“(c) Interference with air navigation. 
“(d) Granting rebates. 
“(e) Failure to file reports; falsification 
of records. 
“(f) Divulging information. 
“(g) Refusal to testify. 
“(h) Transportation of explosives and 
other dangerous articles. 
“Sec. 903. Venue and prosecution of offenses, 
“(a) Venue. 
cee Procedure in respect of civil penal- 
es. 
“Sec. 904. Violations of Sec. 1109. 


“Title X—Procedure 


“Sec. 1001. Conduct of proceedings. 
“Sec. 1002. Complaints to and investigations 
by the Administrator and the 
Board. 

“(a) Filing of complaints authorized. 

“(b) Investigations on initiative of Ad- 
ministrator or Board. 

“(c) Entry of orders for compliance with 
Act. 

“(d) Power to prescribe rates and prac- 
tices of air carriers. 

“(e) Rule of rate making. 

“(f) Removal of discrimination in foreign 
air transportation. 

“(g) Suspension of rates. 

“(h) Power to prescribe divisions of rates. 

“(i) Power to establish through air trans- 
portation service, 
“Sec, 1003. Joint boards. 

“(a) Designation of boards. 

“(b) Through service and joint rates. 

“(c) Jurisdiction of boards, 

“(d) Power of boards. 

“(e) Judicial enforcement and review. 
“Sec. 1004. Evidence. 

“(a) Power to take evidence. 

“(b) Power to issue subpena. 

“(c) Enforcement of subpena. 

“(d) Contempt. 

“(e) Deposition. 

“(f) Method of taking depositions. 

“(g) Foreign depositions. 

“(h) Fees. 

“(i) Compelling testimony. 
“Sec. 1005. Orders, notices, and service. 

“(a) Effective date of orders; emergency 
orders, 

“(b) Designation of agent for service, 

“(c) Other methods of service. 

“(d) Suspension or modification of order, 

“(e) Compliance with order required. 

“(f) Form and service of orders, 
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“Sec. 1006. Judicial review of orders. 
“(a) Orders of Board and Administrator 
subject to review. 
“(b) Venue. 
“(c) Notice to Board or Administrator; 
filing of transcript. 
“(d) Power of court. 
“(e) Findings of fact conclusive. 
“(f) Certification or certiorari, 
“Sec. 1007. Judicial enforcement. 
“(a) Jurisdiction of court. 
“(b) Application for enforcement. 
“Sec. 1008. Participation in court proceed- 


ings. 
“Sec. 1009. Joinder of parties. 
“Title XI—Miscellaneous 


“Sec. 1101. Hazards to air commerce. 

“Sec. 1102. International agreements. 

. 1103. Nature and use of documents 
filed. 

. 1104. Withholding of information. 

. 1105. Cooperation with Government 
agencies. 

. 1106. Remedies not exclusive, 

. 1107. Public use of facilities, 

. 1108. Foreign aircraft. 

. 1109. Application of existing laws re- 
lating to foreign commerce. 

. 1110. Geographical extension of juris- 
diction. 


“Title XII —Security provisions 


. 1201. Purpose. 
. 1202. Security control of air traffic. 
. 1203. Penalties. 


“Title XIII —War risk insurance 


“Sec. 1301. Definitions. 
“(a) American aircraft. 
“(b) War risks. 
“(c) Secretary. 
“(d) Insurance company and insurance 
carrier. 
“Sec. 1302. Authority to insure, 
“(a) Power of Secretary. 
“(b) Basis of insurance. 
“Sec. 1808. Insurable persons, property, or 
interests. 
“(a) Aircraft, 
“(b) Cargo. 
“(c) Personal effects and baggage. 
“(d) Persons. 
“(e) Other interests. 
“Sec, 1304. Insurance for departments and 
agencies. 
“(a) Exception. 
“(b) Indemnity agreements. 
“Sec. 1305. Reinsurance. 
“(a) Who may be reinsured. 
“(b) Rates for reinsurance. 
“Sec. 1306. Collection and disbursement of 
funds. 
“(a) Treasury revolving fund. 
“(b) Appropriations. 
“(c) Revolving fund excess. 
“(d) Annual payment of costs. 
“(e) Civil Service retirement system. 
“Sec. 1307. Administrative powers of Secre- 
tary. 
“(a) Regulatory and settlement. 
“(b) Forms, policies, amounts insured, 
and rates. 
“(c) Manner of administration. 
“(d) Employment of aviation insurance 
companies and agents. 
“(e) Cooperation with other agencies, 
“(f) Budget program and accounts. 
“Sec. 1308. Rights of airmen under existing 
law. 
“Sec. 1309. Annual and quarterly reports to 
Congress. 
“Sec. 1310. Judicial review of claims. 
“Sec. 1311. Insurance of excess with other 
underwriters. 
“Sec. 1312. Termination of title. 
“Title XIV—Repeals and amendments 
“Sec. 1401. Repeals. 
“Sec. 1402. Amendments to acts relating to 
airports. 
“(a) Act relating to public airports. 
“(b) Federal Airport Act. 
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“(c) Government Surplus Airports and 

Equipment Act. 

“(d) Alaskan Airports Act. 

“(e) Department of Interior Airports Act. 
“(f) Washington National Airport Act. 
“(g) Second Washington Airport Act. 

“Sec. 1403. Amendments to the International 
Aviation Facilities Act. 

“Sec. 1404. Amendments to Act relating to 
Coast Guard aids to navigation 
and ocean stations. : 

“Sec. 1405. Amendments to Federal Explo. 
sives Act. 

“Sec. 1406. Amendments to Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act 
of 1949. 

“Sec. 1407. Amendments to Act relating to 
purchase and manufacture of 
materials and supplies. 

“Sec. 1408. Amendments to Experimental Air 
Mail Act. 

“Sec. 1409. Amendments to Transportation 
of Foreign Mail by Aircraft Act. 

“Sec. 1410, Amendments to Act relating to 
transportation of regular mail 
to Alaska by air. 

“Sec. 1411. Amendment to provision in the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. 


“Title XV—Saving provisions and effective 
te 


“Sec. 1501. Effect of transfers, repeals, and 
amendments. 

“(a) Existing rules, regulations, orders, 
and so forth, 

“(b) Pending administrative proceedings. 

“(c) Pending judicial proceedings. 

“Sec. 1502. Personnel, property, and appro- 
priations. 

“Sec. 1503. Members, officers, and employees 
of the Board. 

“Sec. 1504. Separability. 

“Sec. 1505. Effective date. 

“TITLE I—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
“Definitions 

“Sec. 101. As used in this Act, unless the 
context otherwise requires— 

“(1) ‘Administrator’ means the Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Aviation Agency. 

“(2) ‘Aeronautics’ means the science and 
art of flight. 

“(3) ‘Air carrier’ means any citizen of the 
United States who undertakes, whether di- 
rectly or indirectly or by a lease or any other 
arrangement, to engage in air transporta- 
tion: Provided, That the Board may by order 
relieve air carriers who are not directly en- 
gaged in the operation of aircraft in air 
transportation from the provisions of this 
Act to the extent and for such periods as may 
be in the public interest. 

“(4) ‘Air commerce’ means interstate, 
overseas, or foreign air commerce or the 
transportation of mail by aircraft or any op- 
eration or navigation of aircraft within the 
limits of any Federal airway or any opera- 
tion or navigation of aircraft which directly 
affects, or which may endanger safety in, 
interstate, overseas, or foreign air commerce. 

“(5) ‘Aircraft’ means any contrivance now 
known or hereafter invented, used, or de- 
signed for navigation of or flight in the air. 

“(6) ‘Aircraft engine’ means an engine 
used, or intended to be used, for propulsion 
of aircraft and includes all parts, appur- 
tenances, and accessories thereof other than 
propellers. 

“(7) ‘Airman’ means any individual who 
engages, as the person in command or as 
pilot, mechanic, or member of the crew, in 
the navigation of aircraft while under way; 
and (except to the extent the Administrator 
may otherwise provide with respect to in- 
dividuals employed outside the United 
States) any individual who is directly in 
charge of the inspection, maintenance, over- 
hauling, or repair of aircraft, aircraft en- 
gines, propellers, or appliances; and any in- 
dividual who serves in the capacity of air- 
craft dispatcher or air-traffic control-tower 
operator. 
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“(8) ‘Air navigation facility’ means any 
facility used in, available for use in, or de= 
signed for use in, aid of air navgation, in- 
cluding landing areas, lights, any apparatus 
or equipment for disseminating weather in- 
formation, for signaling, for radio-direc- 
tional finding, or for radio or other electrical 
communication, and any other structure or 
mechanism having a similar purpose for 
guiding or controlling flight in the air or the 
landing and take-off of aircraft. 

“(9) ‘Airport’ means a landing area used 
regularly by aircraft for receiving or dis- 

passengers or cargo. 

“(10) ‘Air transportation’ means inter- 
state, overseas, or foreign air transportation 
or the transportation of mail by aircraft. 

“(11) ‘Appliances’ means instruments, 
equipment, apparatus, parts, appurtenances, 
-or accessories, of whatever description, which 
are used, or are capable of being or intended 
to be used, in the navigation, operation, or 
control of aircraft in flight (including para- 
coutes and including communication equip- 
ment and any other mechanism or mecha- 
nisms installed in or attached to aircraft 
during flight), and which are not a part or 
parts of aircraft, aircraft engines, or pro- 
pellers. 

“(12) ‘Board’ means the Civil Aeronautics 

“(18) ‘Citizen of the United States’ means 
(a) an individual who is a citizen of the 
United States or of one of its possessions, or 
(b) a partnership of which each member 
is such an individual, or (c) a corporation 
or assoication created or organized under 
the laws of the United States or of any 
State, Territory, or possession of the United 
States, of which the president and two- 
thirds or more of the board of directors and 
other managing officers thereof are such in- 
dividuals and in which at least 75 per cen- 
tum of the voting interest is owned or con- 
trolled by persons who are citizens of the 
United States or of one of its possessions. 

“(14) ‘Civil aircraft’ means any aircraft 
other than a public aircraft. 

“(15) ‘Civil aircraft of the United States’ 
means any aircraft registered as provided 
in this Act. 

“(16) ‘Conditional sale’ means (a) any 
contract for the sale of an aircraft, aircraft 
engine, propeller, appliance, or spare part 
under which possession is delivered to the 
buyer and the is to vest in the 
buyer at a subsequent time, upon the pay- 
ment of part or all of the price, or upon the 
performance of any other condition or the 
happening of any contingency; or (b) any 
contract for the bailment or leasing of an 
aircraft, aircraft engine, propeller, appliance, 
or spare part, by which the bailee or lessee 
contracts to pay as compensation a sum sub- 
stantially equivalent to the value thereof, 
and by which it is agreed that the bailee or 
lessee is bound to become, or has the option 
of becoming, the owner thereof upon full 

liance with the terms of the contract. 
The buyer, bailee, or lessee shall be deemed 
to be the person by whom any such contract 
is made or given. 

“(17) ‘Conveyance’ means a bill of sale, 
contract of conditional sale, mortgage, as- 
signment of mortgage, or other instrument 
affecting title to, or interest in, property. 

“(18) ‘Federal airway’ means a portion of 
the navigable airspace of the United States 
designated by the Administrator as a Fed- 
eral airway. 

“(19) ‘Foreign air carrler’ means any per- 
son, not a citizen of the United States, who 
undertakes, whether directly or indirectly or 
by lease or any other arrangement, to en- 

in foreign air transportation. 

“(20) ‘Interstate air commerce’, ‘overseas 
air commerce’, and ‘foreign air commerce’, 
respectively, mean the carriage by aircraft 
of persons or property for compensation or 
hire, or the carriage of mail by aircraft, or 
the operation or navigation of aircraft in 
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the conduct or furtherance of a business or 
vocation, in commerce between, respec- 
tively— 

“(a) a place in any State of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia, and a 
place in any other State of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia; or be- 
tween places in the same State of the United 
States through the airspace over any place 
outside thereof; or between places in the 
same Territory or possession of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia; 

“(b) a place in any State of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia, and any 
place in a Territory or possession of the 
United States; or between a place in a Terri- 
tory or possession of the United States, and 
a place in any other Territory or possession 
of the United States; and 

“(c) a place in the United States and any 
place outside thereof; 
whether such commerce moves wholly by 
aircraft or partly by aircraft and partiy by 
other forms of transportation. 

“(21) ‘Interstate air transportation’, ‘over- 
seas air transportation’, and ‘foreign air 
transportation’, respectively, mean the car- 
riage by aircraft of persons or property as a 
common carrier for compensation or hire or 
the carriage of mail by aircraft, in commerce 
between, respectively— 

“(a) a place in any State of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia, and a 
place in any other State of the United States, 
or the District of Columbia; or between 
places in the same State of the United States 
through the airspace over any place outside 
thereof; or between places in the same Ter- 
ritory or possession of the United States, or 
the District of Columbia; 

“(b) a place in any State of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia, and any 
place in a Territory or possession of the 
United States; or between a place in a Ter- 
ritory or possession of the United States, 
and a place in any other Territory or posses- 
sion of the United States; and 

“(c) a place in the United States and any 
place outside thereof; 


whether such commerce moves wholly by 
aircraft or partly by aircraft and partly by 
other forms of transportation. 

“(22) ‘Landing area' means any locality, 
either of land or water, including airports 
and intermediate landing fields, which is 
used, or intended to be used, for the landing 
and take-off of aircraft, whether or not fa- 
cilities are provided for the shelter, servicing, 
or repair of aircraft, or for receiving or dis- 
charging passengers or cargo. 

“(23) ‘Mail’ means United States mail and 
foreign-transit mail. 

“(24) ‘Navigable airspace’ means airspace 
above the minimum altitudes of flight pre- 
scribed by regulations issued under this Act, 
and shall include airspace needed to insure 
safety in take-off and landing of aircraft. 

“(25) ‘Navigation of aircraft’ or ‘navigate 
aircraft’ includes the piloting of aircraft. 

“(26) ‘Operation of aircraft’ or ‘operate 
aircraft’ means the use of aircraft, for the 
purpose of air navigation and includes the 
navigation of aircraft. Any person who 
causes or authorizes the operation of air- 
craft, whether with or without the right of 
legal control (in the capacity of owner, lessee, 
or otherwise) of the aircraft, shall be deemed 
to be engaged in the operation of aircraft 
within the meaning of this Act. 

“(27) ‘Person’ means any individual, firm, 
copartnership, corporation, company, asso- 
ciation, joint-stock tion, or body 
politic; and includes any trustee, receiver, as- 
re: or other similar representative there- 
of. 
“(28) ‘Propeller’ includes all parts, appur- 
tenances, and accessories thereof. 

“(29) “Possessions of the United States’ 
means (a) the Canal Zone, but nothing here- 
in shall or affect the jurisdiction 
which has heretofore been, or may here- 
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-after be, granted to the President in respect 


of air navigation in the Canal Zone; and 
(b) all other possessions of the United 
States. Where not otherwise dictinctly ex- 
pressed or manifestly incompatible with the 
intent thereof, references in this Act to pos- 
sessions of the United States shall be treated 
as also referring to the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. 

“(30) ‘Public aircraft’ means an aircraft 
used exclusively in the service of any govern- 
ment or of any political subdivision thereof, 
including the government of any State, Ter- 
ritory, or possession of the United States, or 
the District of Columbia, but not including 
any government-owned aircraft engaged in 
carrying persons or property for commercial 
purposes, 

“(31) ‘Spare parts’ means parts, appur- 
tenances, and accessories of aircraft (other 
than aircraft engines and propellers), of 
aircraft engines (other than propellers), of 
propellers and of appliances maintained for 
installation or use in an aircraft, aircraft 
engine, propeller, or appliance, but which at 
the time are not installed therein or at- 
tached thereto. 

“(32) “Ticket agent’ means any person, not 
an air carrier or a foreign air carrier and 
not a bona fide employee of an air carrier 
or foreign air carrier, who as principal or 
agent, sells or offers for sale any air trans- 
portation, or negotiates for, or holds him- 
self out by solicitation, advertisement, or 
otherwise as one who sells, provides, fur- 
nishes, contracts or arranges for, such trans- 
portation. 

“(33) ‘United States’ means the several 
States, the District of Columbia, and the 
several Territories and possessions of the 
United States, including the territorial 
waters and the overlying airspace thereof. 


“Declaration of policy: The Board 


“Src. 102. In the exercise and performance 
of its powers and duties under this Act, the 
Board shall consider the following, among 
other things, as being in the public interest, 
and in accordance with the public conven- 
fence and necessity: 

“(a) The encouragement and development 
of an air-transportation system properly 
adapted to the present and future needs of 
the foreign and domestic commerce of the 
United States, of the Postal Service, and of 
the national defense; 

“(b) The regulation of air transportation 
in such manner as to recognize and preserve 
the inherent advantages of, assure the high- 
est degree of safety in, and foster sound eco- 
nomic conditions in, such transportation, 
and to improve the relations between, and 
coordinate transportation by, air carriers. 

“(c) The promotion of adequate, economi- 
cal, and efficient service by air carriers at 
reasonable charges, without unjust discrimi- 
nations, undue preferences or advantages, 
or unfair or destructive competitive prac- 
tices; 

“(d) Competition to the extent necessary 
to assure the sound development of an air- 
transportation system properly adapted. to 
the needs of the foreign and domestic com- 
merce of the United States, of the Postal 
Service, and of the national defense; 

“(e) The promotion of safety in air com- 
merce; and 

“(f) The promotion, encouragement, and 
development of civil aeronautics. 

“Declaration of policy: the Administrator 

“Src. 103. In the exereise and performance 
of his powers and duties under this Act the 
Administrator shall consider the following, 
among other things, as being in the public 
interest: 

“(a) The regulation of air commerce in 
such manner as to best promote its develop- 
ment and safety and fulfill the requirements 
of national defense; 

“(b) The promotion, encouragement, and 
development of civil aeronautics; 
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“(c) The control of the use of the navigable 
airspace of the United States and the regula- 
tion of both civil and military operations in 
such airspace in the interest of the safety and 
efficiency of both; 

“(d) The consolidation of research and de- 
velopment with respect to air navigation fa- 
cilities, as well as the installation and opera- 
tion thereof; 

“(e) The development and operation of a 
common system of air traffic control and 
navigation for both military and civil air- 
craft. 

“Public right of transit 


“Sec. 104, There is hereby recognized and 
declared to exist in behalf of any citizen of 
the United States a public right of freedom 
of transit through the navigable airspace of 
the United States. 


“TITLE II—CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD; GENERAL 
POWERS OF BOARD 


“Continuation of existing Board 
“General 


“Sec. 201. (a) (1) The Civil Aeronautics 
Board, created and established under the 
name ‘Civil Aeronautics Authority’ by section 
201 of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 and 
redesignated as the ‘Civil Aeronautics Board’ 
by Reorganization Plan No. IV of 1940, is 
hereby continued as an agency of the United 
States, and shall continue to be composed of 
five members appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, for terms of six years, beginning upon 
the expiration of the terms for which their 
predecessors were appointed, except that any 
person appointed to fill a vacancy occurring 
prior to the expiration of the term for which 
his predecessor was appointed shall be ap- 
pointed only for the remainder of such term; 
but upon the expiration of his term of office 
a member shall continue to serve until his 
successor is appointed and shall have 
qualified. 

“(2) The members of the Board may be 
removed by the President for inefficiency, 
neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office. No 
more than three of the members shall be 
appointed from the same political party. 
The President shall designate annually one 
of the members of the Board to serve as 
chairman and one of the members to serve 
as vice chairman, who shall act as chairman 
in the absence or incapacity of the chairman. 
Each member of the Board shall receive a 
salary at the rate of $20,000 per annum, ex- 
cept that the member serving as chairman 
shall receive a salary at the rate of $20,500 
per annum. 

“Qualifications of Members 

“(b) The members of the Board shall be 
appointed with due regard to their fitness 
for the efficient dispatch of the powers and 
duties vested in and imposed upon the Board 
by this Act. Each member of the Board 
shall be a citizen of the United States and 
no member of the Beard shall have any pe- 
cuniary interest in or own any stock in or 
bonds of any civil aeronautics enterprise. 
No member of the Board shall engage in any 
other business, vocation, or employment. 

“Quorum, Principal Office, and Seal 

“(c) Three of the members shall consti- 
tute a quorum of the Board. The principal 
office of the Board shall be in the District 
of Columbia where its general sessions shall 
be held, but whenever the convenience of 
the public or of the parties may be promoted, 
or delay or expense may be prevented, the 
Board may hold hearings or other proceed- 
ings at any other place. The Board shall 
have an official seal which shall be judicially 
noticed and which shall be preserved in the 
custody of the secretary of the Board, 

“Miscellaneous 
“Officers and Employees 

“Sec. 202. (a) The Board is authorized, 

without regard to the civil-service and classi- 
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fication laws, to appoint and prescribe the 
duties and fix the compensation of a secre- 
tary of the Board, and to fix the compensa- 
tion of a secretary and an administrative 
assistant for each member, and subject to 
the civil-service and classification laws, to 
select, employ, appoint, and fix the compen- 
sation of such officers, employees, attorneys, 
and agents as shall be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this Act, and to define their 
authority and duties. 
“Supergrades 

“(b) Subject to the standards and proce- 
dures of section 505 of the Classification Act 
of 1949, as amended, the Board is authorized 
to place not to exceed eight positions in 
grades 16, 17, and 18 of the General Schedule 
established by such Act. Such positions shall 
be in addition to the number of positions 
authorized to be placed in such grades by 
such section 505, the number of positions 
allocated to the Board under such section, 
and the number of positions authorized for 
the Board by Public Law 85-469 (72 Stat. 
237). The number of positions authorized 
for the Board by Public Law 85-469 shall 
not cause a reduction in total number of 
positions under section 505 (h) of the Clas- 
sification Act of 1949, as amended. 


“Temporary Personnel 


“(c) The Board may, from time to time, 
without regard to the provisions of the civil- 
service laws, engage for temporary service 
such duly qualified consulting engineers or 
agencies, or other qualified persons as are 
necessary in the exercise and performance of 
the powers and duties of each, and fix the 
compensation of such engineers, agencies, or 
persons without regard to the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended, and the expenses 
of such employment shall be paid out of sums 
appropriated for the expenses of the Board. 


“Cooperation With Other Federal Agencies 


“(d) The Board is authorized to use, with 
their consent, the available services, equip- 
ment, personnel, and facilities of other civil- 
ian or military agencies and instrumentali- 
ties of the Federal Government, on a reim- 
bursable basis when appropriate, and on a 
similar basis to cooperate with such other 
agencies and instrumentalities in the estab- 
lishment and use of services, equipment, and 
facilities of the Board. 


“Authorization of expenditures and travel 
“General Authority 


“Sec. 203. (a) The Board is empowered to 
make such expenditures at the seat of gov- 
ernment and elsewhere as may be necessary 
for the exercise and performance of the 
powers and duties vested in and imposed 
upon the Board by law, and as from time to 
time may be appropriated for by Congress, 
including expenditures for (1) rent and per- 
sonal services at the seat of government and 
elsewhere; (2) travel expenses; (3) office fur- 
niture, equipment and supplies, lawbooks, 
newspapers, periodicals, and books of refer- 
ence (including the exchange thereof); (4) 
printing and binding; (5) membership in and 
cooperation with such organizations as are 
related to, or are part of, the civil-aeronautics 
industry or the art of aeronautics in the 
United States or in any foreign country; (6) 
making investigations and conducting 
studies in matters pertaining to aeronautics; 
and (7) acquisition (including exchange), 
operation, and maintenance of passenger- 
carrying automobiles and aircraft, and such 
other property as is necessary in the exercise 
and performance of the powers and duties 
of the Board: Provided, That no aircraft or 
motor vehicle purchased under the provisions 
of this section, shall be used otherwise than 
for official business. 


“Travel 


“(b) Travel by personnel of the United 
States Government on commercial aircraft, 
domestic or foreign, including travel between 
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airports and centers of population or posts of 
duty when incidental to travel on commercial 
aircraft, shall be allowed at public expense 
when authorized or approved by competent 
authority, and transportation requests for 
such travel may be issued upon such author- 
izations. Such expense shall be allowed with- 
out regard to comparative costs of trans- 
portation by aircraft with other modes of 
transportation. 


“General powers and duties of the Board 
“General Powers 


“Sec. 204, (a) The Board is empowered to 
perform such acts, to conduct such investi- 
gations, to issue and amend such orders, and 
to make and amend such general or special 
rules, regulations, and procedure, pursuant 
to and consistent with the provisions of this 
Act, as it shall deem necessary to carry out 
the provisions of, and to exercise and perform 
its powers and duties under, this Act. 


“Cooperation With State Aeronautical 
Agencies 


“(b) The Board is empowered to confer 
with or to hold joint hearings with any State 
aeronautical agency, or other State agency, 
in connection with any matter arising under 
this Act within its jurisdiction, and to avail 
itself of the cooperation, services, records, 
and facilities of such State agencies as fully 
as may be practicable in the administration 
and enforcement of this Act. 


“Exchange of Information 


“(c) The Board is empowered to exchange 
with foreign governments, through appro- 
priate agencies of the United States, informa- 
tion pertaining to aeronautics. 


“Publications 


“(d) Except as may be otherwise provided 
in this Act, the Board shall make a report in 
writing in all proceedings and investigations 
under this Act in which formal hearings have 
been held, and shall state in such report its 
conclusions together with its decision, order, 
or requirement in the premises, All such 
reports shall be entered of record and a copy 
thereof shall be furnished to all parties to 
the proceeding or investigation. The Board 
shall provide for the publication of such re- 
ports, and all other reports, orders, decisions, 
rules and regulations issued by it under this 
Act in such form and manner as may be best 
adapted for public information and use. 
Publications purporting to be published by 
the Board shall be competent evidence of 
the orders, decisions, rules, regulations, and 
reports of the Board therein contained in all 
courts of the United States, and of the sev- 
eral States, Territories, and possessions there- 
of, and the District of Columbia, without fur- 
ther proof or authentication thereof. 


“Annual report 


“Sec. 205. The Board shall make an annual 
report to the Congress, copies of which shall 
be distributed as are other reports trans- 
mitted to Congress. Such report shall con- 
tain in addition to a report of the work per- 
formed under this Act, such information and 
data collected by the Board as may be con- 
sidered of value in the determination of 
questions connected with the development 
and regulation of civil aeronautics together 
with such recommendations as to additional 
legislation relating thereto as the Board may 
deem necessary, and the Board may also 
transmit recommendations as to legislation 
at any other time. 

“TITLE II—ORGANIZATION OF AGENCY AND 
POWERS AND DUTIES OF ADMINISTRATOR 
“Creation of Agency 
“General 

“Sec. 301. (a) There is hereby established 
the Federal Aviation Agency, referred to in 
this Act as the “Agency”. The Agency shall 
be headed by an Administrator who shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and who 
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shall receive compensation at the rate of 
$22,500 per annum. The Administrator 
shall be responsible for the exercise of all 
powers and the discharge of all duties of the 
Agency, and shall have authority and con- 
trol over all personnel and activities thereof. 
In the exercise of his duties and the dis- 
charge of his responsibilities under this Act, 
the Administrator shall not submit his de- 
cisions for the approval of, nor be bound by 
the decisions or recommendations of, any 
committee, board, or other organization 
created by Executive order. 


“Qualifications of Administrator 


“(b) The Administrator shall be a citizen 
of the United States, and shall be appointed 
with due regard for his fitness for the ef- 
ficient discharge of the powers and duties 
vested in and imposed upon him by this 
Act. At the time of his nomination he shall 
be a civilian and shall have had experience 
in a field directly related to aviation. The 
Administrator shall have no pecuniary in- 
terest in or own any stock in or bonds of 
any aeronautical enterprise nor shall he en- 
gage in any other business, vocation, or em- 
ployment. 

“Principal Office and Seal 

“(c) The principal office of the Agency 
shall be in or near the District of Columbia, 
but it may act and exercise all its powers at 
any other place. The Agency shall have an 
official seal which shall be judicially noticed. 

“Organization of Agency 
“Deputy Administrator 

“Sec. 302. (a) There shall be a Deputy Ad- 
™ministrator of the Agency who shall be ap- 
pointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The 
Deputy Administrator shall receive compen- 
sation at the rate of $20,500 per annum, and 
shall perform such duties and exercise such 
powers as the Administrator shall prescribe. 
The Deputy Administrator shall act for, and 
exercise the powers of, the Administrator 
during his absence or disability. 


“Qualifications and Status of Deputy 
Administrator 


“(b) The Deputy Administrator shall be a 
citizen of the United States, and shall be 
appointed with due regard for his fitness 
for the efficient discharge of the powers and 
duties vested in and imposed upon him by 
this Act. At the time of his nomination he 
shall have had experience in a field directly 
related to aviation. He shall have no pecu- 
niary interest in nor own any stocks in or 
bonds of any aeronautical enterprise, nor 
shall he engage in any other business, voca- 
tion, or employment. Nothing in this Act 
or other law shali preclude appointment to 
the position of Deputy Administrator of an 
officer on active duty with the armed sery- 
ices; except that if the Administrator is a 
former regular officer of any one of the armed 
services, the Deputy Administrator shall not 
be an officer on active duty with one of the 
armed services or a retired regular officer 
or a former regular officer of one of the 
armed services. Any officer on active duty 
or any retired officer, while serving as Deputy 
Administrator, shall continue to hold rank 
and grade not lower than that in which 
serving at the time of his appointment as 
Deputy Administrator, and shall be entitled 
to receive (1) the compensation provided for 
the Deputy Administrator by subsection (a) 
of this section, or (2) the military pay and 
allowances (including personal money allow- 
ance) or the retired pay, as the case may be, 
payable to a commissioned officer of his 
grade and length of service, whichever he 
may elect. Whenever any officer serving as 
Deputy Administrator elects to receive his 
military pay and allowances (including per- 
sonal money allowance), or his retired pay, 
as the case may be, the appropriate depart- 
ment shall be reimbursed from any funds 
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available to defray the expenses of the 
Agency. 
“Military Participation 

“(c) (1) In order to insure that the in- 
terests of national defense are properly safe- 
guarded and that the Administrator is prop- 
erly advised as to the needs and special 
problems of the armed services, the Adminis- 
trator shall provide for participation of mili- 
tary personnel in carrying out his functions 
relating to regulation and protection of air 
traffic, including provision of air navigation 
facilities, and research and development with 
respect thereto, and the allocation of air- 
space. Members of the Army, the Navy, the 
Air Force, the Marine Corps, or the Coast 
Guard, may be detailed by the appropriate 
Secretary, pursuant to cooperative agree- 
ments with the Administrator, including 
such agreement on reimbursement as may 
be deemed advisable by the Administrator 
and the Secretary concerned, for service in 
the Agency to effect such participation. 

“(2) Appointment to, acceptance of, and 
service as Deputy Administrator or under 
such cooperative agreements shall in no way 
affect status, office, rank, or grade which 
commissioned officers or enlisted men may 
occupy or hold, or any emolument, 
perquisite, right, privilege, or benefit inci- 
dent to or arising out of any such status, 
office, rank, or grade. No person so detailed 
or appointed shall be subject to direction by 
or control by the department from which 
detailed or appointed or by any agency or 
officer thereof directly or indirectly with re- 
spect to his responsibilities under this Act 
or within the Agency. 

“(3) The Administrator, within six 
months of the effective date of this para- 
graph and semiannually thereafter, shall 
report in writing to the appropriate com- 
mittees of the Congress on agreements en- 
tered into under this subsection, including 
the number, rank, and positions of members 
of the armed services detailed pursuant 
thereto, together with his evaluation of the 
effectiveness of such agreements and assign- 
ments of personnel thereunder in accom- 
plishing the purposes of such subsection. 


“Exchange of Information 


“(d) In order to assist the Administrator 
further in the discharge of responsibilities 
under this Act, the Administrator and the 
Secretary of Defense, and the Administrator 
and the Administrator of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, are di- 
rected to establish by cooperative agreement 
suitable arrangements for the timely ex- 
change of information pertaining to their 
programs, policies, and requirements directly 
relating to such responsibilities. 

“Emergency Status 

“(e) The Administrator shall develop, in 
consultation with the Department of De- 
fense and other affected Government agen- 
cies, plans for the effective discharge of the 
responsibilities of the Agency in the event 
of war, and shall propose to Congress on or 
before January 1, 1960, legislation for such 
purpose: Provided, That in the event of war 
the President by Executive order may trans- 
fer to the Department of Defense any func- 
tions (including powers, duties, activities, 
facilities and parts of functions) of the 
Agency prior to enactment of such proposed 
legislation. In connection with any such 
transfer, the President may provide for ap- 
propriate transfers of records, property, and 
personnel. 

“Officers and Employees 


“(f) The Administrator is authorized, sub- 
ject to the civil-service and classification 
laws, to select, employ, appoint, and fix the 
compensation of such officers, employees, at- 
torneys, and agents as shall be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act, and to 
define their authority and duties, except that 
the Administrator may fix the compensation 
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for not more than ten positions at rates not 
to exceed $19,500 per annum. 

“Study of Special Personnel Problems 

“(g) The Administrator shall make a 
study, in consultation with other affected 
Government agencies, of personnel problems 
inherent in the functions of the Agency, giv- 
ing due consideration to the need for (1) 
special qualifications and training, (2) spe- 
cial provisions as to pay, retirement, and 
hours of service, and (3) special provisions 
to assure availability, responsiveness, and 
security status of essential personnel in ful- 
filling national defense requirements, and 
shall report the results thereof, and make 
recommendations for legislation thereon, to 
Congress on or before January 1, 1960. 


“Scientific Employees 


“(h) The Administrator is authorized to 
establish and fix the compensation for not 
to exceed fifteen positions of officers and 
employees of the Agency of a scientific or 
professional nature without regard to the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, each 
such position being established to effectuate 
those research, development, and related ac- 
tivities of the Agency which require the serv- 
ices of specially qualified scientific or pro- 
fessional personnel. The rates of basic com- 
pensation for positions established pursuant 
to this subsection shall not exceed the maxi- 
mum rate payable under the Act of August 
1, 1947 (Public Law 313, Eightieth Congress), 
as amended, and Title V of the Act of July 
31, 1956 (Public Law 854, Eighty-fourth Con- 
gress), and shall be subject to the approval 
of the Civil Service Commission. Positions 
created pursuant to this subsection shall be 
included in the classified civil service of the 
United States, but appointment to such posi- 
tions shall be made without competitive ex- 
amination upon approval of the proposed ap- 
pointee’s qualifications by the Civil Service 
Commission or such officers or agents as it 
may designate for this purpose. 

“Advisory Committees and Consultants 

“(i) The Administrator is authorized to 
appoint such advisory committees as snail 
be appropriate for the purpose of consulta- 
tion with and advice to the Agency in per- 
formance of its functions hereunder and to 
obtain services authorized by section 15 of 
the Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 (5 
U. S. C. 55a), at rates not to exceed $100 per 
diem for individuals, and for not to exceed 
one hundred days in any calendar year in 
the case of any individual. Members of such 
committees shall be entitled to travel ex- 
penses and per diem as authorized by the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 (5 
U. S. C. 73b-2), for all persons employed 
intermittently as consultants or experts re- 
ceiving compensation on a per diem basis. 


“Supergrades 

“(j) Subject to the standards and proce- 
dures of section 505 of the Classification Act 
of 1949, as amended, the Administrator is 
authorized to place not to exceed fifty posi- 
tions in grades 16, 17, and 18 of the General 
Schedule established by such Act. Such 
positions shall be in addition to (1). the 
number of positions authorized to be placed 
in such grades by such section 505 and (2) 
the number of positions transferred to the 
Agency under section 1502 of this Act which 
were (A) allocated under such section 505 to 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration of the 
Department of Commerce, (B) authorized 
for the Airways Modernization Board by 
Public Law 85-133 (71 Stat. 350), or (C) 
authorized for the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration by Public Law 85-469 (72 Stat. 
228). The number of positions authorized 
for the Civil Aeronautics Administration by 
Public Law 85-469 shall not cause a reduc- 
tion in total number of positions under 
section 505 (h) of the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended. 
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“Cooperation With Other Agencies 

“(k) The Administrator is authorized to 
use with their consent the available services, 
equipment, personnel, and facilities of other 
civilian or military agencies and instrumen- 
talities of the Federal Government, on a 
reimbursable basis when appropriate, and on 
a similar basis to cooperate with such other 
agencies and instrumentalities in the estab- 
lishment and use of services, equipment, and 
facilities of the Agency. The Administrator 
is further authorized to confer with and 
avail himself of the cooperation, services, 
records, and facilities of State, Territorial, 
municipal, or other local agencies. 

“Administration of the Agency 

“Authorization of Expenditures and Travel 

“Sec. 303. (a) The Administrator is em- 
powered to make such expenditures at the 
seat of government and elsewhere as may be 
necessary for the exercise and performance 
of the powers and duties vested in and im- 
posed upon him by law, and as from time to 
time may be appropriated for by Congress, 
including expenditures for (1) rent and per- 
sonal services at the seat of government and 
elsewhere; (2) travel expenses; (3) office fur- 
niture, equipment and supplies, lawbooks, 
newspapers, periodicals, and books of refer- 
ence (including the exchange thereof); (4) 
printing and binding; (5) membership in 
and cooperation with such organizations as 
are related to, or are part of, the civil aero- 
nautics industry or the art of aeronautics in 
the United States or in any foreign country; 
(6) payment of allowances and other bene- 
fits to employees stationed in foreign coun- 
tries to the same extent as authorized from 
time to time for members of the Foreign 
Service of the United States of comparable 
grade; (7) making investigations and con- 
ducting studies in matters pertaining to 
aeronautics; and (8) acquisition (including 
exchange), operation and maintenance of 
passenger-carrying automobiles and aircraft, 
and such other property as is necessary in 
the exercise and performance of the powers 
and duties of the Administrator: Provided, 
That no aircraft or motor vehicles, purchased 
under the provisions of this section, shall be 
used otherwise than for official business. 


“Supplies and Materials for Overseas 
Installations 

“(b) When appropriations for any fiscal 
year for the Agency have not been made prior 
to the first day of March preceding the be- 
ginning of such fiscal year, the Administra- 
tor may authorize such officer or officers as 
may be designated by him to incur obliga- 
tions for the purchase and transportation of 
supplies and materials necessary to the prop- 
er execution of the Administrator's functions 
at installations outside the continental 
United States, including those in Alaska, in 
amounts not to exceed 75 per centum of the 
amount that had been made available for 
such purposes for the fiscal year then cur- 
rent, payments of these obligations to be 
made from the appropriations for the next 
succeeding fiscal year when they become 
available. 

“Acquisition and Disposal of Property 

“(c) The Administrator, on behalf of the 
United States, is authorized, where appro- 
priate: (1) to accept any conditional or un- 
conditional gift or donation of money or 
other property, real or personal, or of serv- 
ices; (2) within the limits of available ap- 
propriations made by the Congress therefor, 
to acquire by purchase, condemnation, lease, 
or otherwise, real property or interests 
therein, including, in the case of air naviga- 
tion facilities (including airports) owned by 
the United States and operated under the di- 
rection of the Administrator, easements 
through or other interests in airspace im- 
mediately adjacent thereto and needed in 
connection therewith: Provided, That the 
authority herein granted shall not include 
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authority for the acquisition of space in 
buildings for use by the Federal Aviation 
Agency, suitable accommodations for which 
shall be provided by the Administrator of 
General Services, unless the Administrator 
of General Services determines, pursuant to 
section 1 (d) of Reorganization Plan Num- 
bered 18, 1950 (64 Stat. 1270; 5 U. S. C. 133z- 
15 note), that the space to be acquired is to 
be utilized for the special purposes of the 
Federal Aviation Agency and is not generally 
suitable for the use of other agencies; (3) 
for adequate compensation, by sale, lease, or 
otherwise, to dispose of any real or personal 
property or interest therein: Provided, That 
except for airport and airway property and 
technical equipment used for the special 
purposes of the Agency, such disposition 
shall be made in accordance with the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949, as amended; and (4) to con- 
struct, improve, or renovate laboratories and 
other test facilities and to purchase or other- 
wise acquire real property required therefor. 
Any such acquisition by condemnation may 
be made in accordance with the provisions of 
the Act of August 1, 1888 (40 U. S. C. 257; 25 
Stat. 357), the Act of February 26, 1931 (40 
U. S. C. 258a-258e; 46 Stat. 1421), or any 
other applicable Act: Provided, That in the 
case of condemnations of easements through 
or other interests in airspace, in fixing con- 
demnation awards, consideration may be 
given to the reasonable probable future use 
of the underlying land. 


“Delegation of Functions 


“(d) The Administrator may, subject to 
such regulations, supervision, and review as 
he may prescribe, from time to time make 
such provision as he shall deem appropriate 
authorizing the performance by any officer, 
employee, or administrative unit under his 
jurisdiction of any function under this Act; 
or, with its consent, authorizing the per- 
formance by any other Federal department or 
agency of any function under section 307 (b) 
of this Act. 


“Authority of President to transfer certain 
functions 


“Sec. 304. The President may transfer to the 
Administrator any functions (including pow- 
ers, duties, activities, facilities, and parts of 
functions) of the executive departments or 
agencies of the Government or of any officer 
or organizational entity thereof which relate 
primarily to selecting, developing, testing, 
evaluating, establishing, operating and main- 
taining systems, procedures, facilities, or 
devices for safe and efficient air navigation 
and air traffic control. In connection with 
any such transfer, the President may pro- 
vide for appropriate transfers of records, 
property, and for necessary civilian and mili- 
tary personnel to be made available from the 
other office, department, or other agency 
from which the transfer is made. 


“Fostering of air commerce 


“Sec. 305, The Administrator is empow- 
ered and directed to encourage and foster the 
development of civil aeronautics and air com- 
merce in the United States and abroad. 

“National defense and civil needs 

“Sec. 306. In exercising the authority 
granted in, and discharging the duties im- 
posed by, this Act, the Administrator shall 
give full consideration to the requirements 
of national defense, and of commercial and 
general aviation, and to the public right of 
freedom of transit through the navigable 
airspace. 

“Airspace control and facilities 
“Use of Airspace 

“Sec. 307. (a) The Administrator is au- 
thorized and directed to develop plans for 
and formulate policy with respect to the use 
of the navigable airspace; and assign by rule, 
regulation, or order the use of the navigable 
airspace under such terms, conditions, and 
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limitations as he may deem necessary in 
order to Insure the safety of aircraft and the 
efficient utilization of such airspace, He may 
modify or revoke such assignment when re- 
quired in the public interest. 
“Air Navigation Facilities 

“(b) The Administrator is authorized, 
within the limits of available appropriations 
made by the Congress, (1) to acquire, estab- 
lish, and improve air-navigation facilities 
wherever necessary; (2) to operate and main- 
tain such air-navigation facilities; (3) to 
arrange for publication of aeronautical maps 
and charts necessary for the safe and efficient 
movement of aircraft in air navigation 
utilizing the facilities and assistance of exist- 
ing agencies of the Government so far as 
practicable; and (4) to provide necessary 
facilities and personnel for the regulation 
and protection of air traffic. 


“Air Traffic Rules 


“(c) The Administrator is further author- 
ized and directed to prescribe air traffic rules 
and regulations governing the flight of air- 
craft, for the navigation, protection, and 
identification of aircraft, for the protection 
of persons and property on the ground, and 
for the efficient utilization of the navigable 
airspace, including rules as to safe altitudes 
of flight and rules for the prevention of col- 
lision between aircraft, between aircraft and 
land or water vehicles, and between aircraft 
and airborne objects. 


“Applicability of Administrative Procedure 
Act 


“(d) In the exercise of the rulemaking 
authority under subsections (a) and (c) of 
this section, the Administrator shall be sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Administrative 
Procedure Act, notwithstanding any excep- 
tion relating to military or naval functions 
in section 4 thereof. 

“Exemptions 

“(e) The Administrator from time to time 
may grant exemptions from the requirements 
of any rule or regulation prescribed under 
this title if he finds that such action would 
be in the public interest. 


“Exception for Military Emergencies 


“(f) When it is essential to the defense of 
the United States because of a military 
emergency or urgent military necessity, and 
when appropriate military authority so de- 
termines, and when prior notice thereof is 
given to the Administrator, such military 
authority may authorize deviation by mili- 
tary aircraft of the national defense forces 
of the United States from air traffic rules 
issued pursuant to this title. Such prior 
notice shall be given to the Administrator at 
the earliest time practicable and, to the ex- 
tent time and circumstances permit, every 
reasonable effort shall be made to consult 
fully with the Administrator and to arrange 
in advance for the required deviation from 
the rules on a mutually acceptable basis. 


‘Expenditure of Federal funds for certain 
airports, ete. 


“Airports for Other Than Military Purposes 

“Src. 308. (a) No Federal funds, other than 
those expended under this Act, shall be ex- 
pended, other than for military purposes 
(whether or not in cooperation with State 
or other local governmental agencies), for 
the acquisition, establishment, construction, 
alteration, repair, maintenance, or operation 
of any landing area, or for the acquisition, 
establishment, construction, maintenance, or 
operation of air navigation facilities thereon, 
except upon written recommendation and 
certification by the Administrator that such 
landing area or facility is reasonably neces- 
sary for use in air commerce or in the in- 
terests of national defense. Any interested 
person may apply to the Administrator, 
under regulations prescribed by him, for such 
recommendation and certification with re- 
spect to any landing area or air navigation 
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facility proposed to be established, con- 
structed, altered, repaired, maintained, or 
operated by, or in the interests of, such per- 
son. There shall be no exclusive right for 
the use of any landing area or air navigation 
facility upon which Federal funds have been 
expended. 


“Location of Airports, Landing Areas, and 
Missile and Rocket Sites 


“(b) In order to assure conformity to plans 
and policies for allocations of airspace by the 
Administrator under section 307 of this Act, 
no military airport or landing area, or mis- 
sile or rocket site shall be acquired, estab- 
lished, or constructed, or any runway layout 
substantially altered, unless reasonable prior 
notice thereof is given the Administrator so 
that he may advise with the appropriate 
committees of the Congress and other inter- 
ested agencies as to the effects of such ac- 
quisition, establishment, construction, or al- 
teration on the use of airspace by aircraft. 
In case of a disagreement between the Ad- 
ministrator and the Department of Defense 
or the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration the matter may be appealed to 
the President for final determination. 


“Other airports 


“Sec. 309. In order to assure conformity to 
plans and policies for, and allocations of, 
airspace by the Administrator under section 
307 of this Act, no airport or landing area 
not involving expenditure of Federal funds 
shall be established, or constructed, or any 
runway layout substantially altered unless 
reasonable prior notice thereof is given the 
Administrator, pursuant to regulations pre- 
scribed by him, so that he may advise as to 
the effects of such construction on the use 
of airspace by aircraft. 

“Meteorological service 

“Sec. 310. The Administrator is empowered 
and directed to make recommendations to 
the Secretary of Commerce for providing 
meteorological service necessary for the safe 
and efficient movement of aircraft in air 
commerce. In providing meteorological serv- 
ices, the Secretary of Commerce shall co- 
operate with the Administrator and give full 
consideration to such recommendations. 
“Collection and dissemination of information 

“Sec, 311. The Administrator is empowered 
and directed to collect and disseminate in- 
formation relative to civil aeronautics (other 
than information collected and disseminated 
by the Board under titles IV and VII of this 
Act); to study the possibilities of the de- 
velopment of air commerce and the aero- 
nautical industry; and to exchange with 
foreign governments, through appropriate 
governmental channels, information per- 
taining to civil aeronautics. 

“Development planning 
“General 

“Sec. 312. (a) The Administrator is di- 
rected to make long range plans for and 
formulate policy with respect to the orderly 
development and use of the navigable air- 
space, and the orderly development and loca- 
tion of landing areas, Federal airways, radar 
installations and all other aids and facilities 
for air navigation, as will best meet the needs 
of, and serve the interest of civil aeronautics 
and national defense, except for those needs 
of military agencies which are peculiar to air 
warfare and primarily of military concern. 

“Aircraft 


“(b) The Administrator is empowered to 
undertake or supervise such developmental 
work and service testing as tends to the 
creation of improved aircraft, aircraft en- 
gines, propellers, and appliances. For such 
purpose, the Administrator is empowered to 
make purchases (including exchange) by 
negotiation, or otherwise, of experimental 
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aircraft, aircraft engines, propellers, and ap- 
pliances, which seem to offer special ad- 
vantages to aeronautics. 


“Research and Development 


“(c) The Administrator shall develop, 
modify, test, and evaluate systems, proce- 
dures, facilities, and devices, as well as de- 
fine the performance characteristics thereof, 
to meet the needs for safe and efficient navi- 
gation and traffic control of all civil and mili- 
tary aviation except for those needs of mili- 
tary agencies which are peculiar to air war- 
fare and primarily of military concern, and 
select such systems, procedures, facilities, and 
devices as will best serve such needs and will 
promote maximum coordination of air traf- 
fic control and air defense systems. Con- 
tracts may be entered into for this purpose 
without regard to section 3643 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended (31 U. S. C, 529). When 
there is any substantial question as to 
whether a matter is of primary concern to the 
military, the Administrator is authorized and 
directed to determine whether he or the ap- 
propriate military agency shall have respon- 
sibility. Technical information concerning 
any research and development projects of 
the military agencies which have potential 
application to the needs of, or possible con- 
flict with, the common system shall be fur- 
nished to the Administrator to the maximum 
extent necessary to insure that common 
system application potential is properly con- 
sidered and potential future conflicts with 
the common system are eliminated. 


“Other powers and duties of Administrator 
“General 


“Sec. 313. (a) The Administrator is em- 
powered to perform such acts to conduct 
such investigations, to issue and amend such 
orders, and to make and amend such gen- 
eral or special rules, regulations, and pro- 
cedures, pursuant to and consistent with the 
provisions of this Act, as he shall deem neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of, and to 
exercise and perform his powers and duties 
under, this Act. 


“Publications 


“(b) Except as may be otherwise pro- 
vided in this Act, the Administrator shall 
make a report in writing on all proceedings 
and investigations under this Act in which 
formal hearings have been held, and shall 
state in such report his conclusions together 
with his decisions, order, or requirement in 
the premises. All such reports shall be 
entered of record and a copy thereof shall 
be furnished to all parties to the proceeding 
or investigation. The Administrator shall 
provide for the publication of such reports, 
and all other reports, orders, decisions, rules, 
and regulations issued by him under this 
Act in such form and manner as may be best 
adapted for public information and use. 
Publications purporting to be published by 
the Administrator shall be competent evi- 
dence of the orders, decisions, rules, regu- 
lations, and reports of the Administrator 
therein contained in all courts of the United 
States, and of the several States, Territories, 
and possessions thereof, and the District of 
Columbia, without further proof or au- 
thentication thereof. 


“Power To Conduct Hearings and Investiga- 
ons 


“(c) In the conduct of any public hear- 
ings or investigations authorized by this 
Act or by the Federal Airport Act, the Ad- 
ministrator shall have the same powers to 
take evidence, issue subpenas, take deposi- 
tions, and compel testimony as are vested 
in members of the Board and its duly des- 
ignated examiners by section 1004 of this 
Act, Actions of the Administrator in such 
cases shall be governed by the procedures 
specified in section 1004 and be enforced 
in the manner provided therein, 
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“Training Schools 


“(d) The Administrator is empowered to 
conduct a school or schools for the pur- 
pose of training employees of the Agency in 
those subjects necessary for the proper per- 
formance of all authorized functions of the 
Agency. He may also authorize attendance 
at courses given in such school or schools 
of other governmental personnel, and per- 
sonnel of foreign governments, or personnel 
of the aeronautics industry: Provided, That 
in the event the attendance of such persons 
shall increase the cost of operation of such 
school or schools, the Administrator may 
require the payment or transfer of sufficient 
funds or other appropriate consideration to 
offset the additional costs. In providing any 
training to employees of the Agency or of 
other agencies of the Federal Government, 
the Administrator shall be subject to the 
provisions of the Government Employees 
Training Act (72 Stat. 327). Funds re- 
ceived by the Administrator hereunder may 
be credited (1) to appropriations current at 
the time the expenditures are to be or have 
been paid, (2) to appropriations current at 
the time such funds are received, or (3) in 
part as provided under clause (1) and in 
part as provided under clause (2). 

“Annual Report 

“(e) The Administrator shall submit to 
the President and to the Congress an annual 
report. Such report shall contain, in addi- 
tion to a report of the work performed un- 
der this Act, such information and data 
collected by the Administrator as may be 
considered of value in the determination of 
questions connected with the development 
and regulation of civil aeronautics, the 
utilization of national airspace, and the im- 
provement of the air navigation and traffic 
control system, together with such recom- 
mendations as to additional legislation re- 
lated thereto as the Administrator may deem 
necessary, and the Administrator may also 
transmit recommendations as to legislation 
at any other time. 


“Delegation of powers and duties to private 
persons 


“Delegation by Administrator 


“Sec. 314. (a) In exercising the powers 
and duties vested in him by this Act, the 
Administrator may, subject to such regula- 
tions, supervision, and review as he may 
prescribe, delegate to any properly qualified 
private person, or to any employee or em- 
ployees under the supervision of such per- 
son, any work, business, or function respect- 
ing (1) the examination, inspection, and 
testing necessary to the issuance of certifi- 
cates under title VI of this Act, and (2) the 
issuance of such certificates in accordance 
with standards established by him, The Ad- 
ministrator may establish the maximum fees 
which such private persons may charge for 
their services and may rescind any delega- 
tion made by him pursuant to this subsec- 
tion at any time and for any reason which 
he deems appropriate. 


“Application for Reconsideration 


“(b) Any person affected by any action 
taken by any private person exercising dele- 
gated authority under this section may ap- 
ply for reconsideration of such action by the 
Administrator. The Administrator upon his 
own initiative, with respect to the authority 
granted under subsection (a), May recon- 
sider the action of any private person either 
before or after it has become effective. If, 
upon reconsideration by the Administrator, 
it shall appear that the action in question 
is in any respect unjust or unwarranted, the 
Administrator shall reverse, change, or mod- 
ify the same accordingly; otherwise such 
action shall be affirmed: Provided, That 
nothing in this subsection shall be con- 
strued as modifying, amending, or repeal- 
ing any provisions of the Administrative 
Procedure Act. 
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“TITLE IV—AIR CARRIER ECONOMIC REGULATION 
“Certificate of public convenience and 
necessity 


“Certificate Required 


“Sec. 401. (a) No air carrier shall engage 
in any air transportation unless there is 
in force a certificate issued by the Board au- 
thorizing such air carrier to engage in such 
transportation. 


“Application for Certificate 


“(b) Application for a certificate shall be 
made in writing to the Board and shall be 
so verified, shall be in such form and con- 
tain such information, and shall be accom- 
panied by such proof of service upon such 
interested persons, as the Board shall by 
regulation require. 

“Notice of Application 

“(c) Upon the filing of any such applica- 
tion, the Board shall give due notice thereof 
to the public by posting a notice of such ap- 
plication in the office of the secretary of the 
Board and to such other persons as the 
Board may by regulation determine. Any 
interested person may file with the Board 
a protest or memorandum of opposition to 
or in support of the issuance of a certificate. 
Such application shall be set for public 
hearing, and the Board shall dispose of such 
application as speedily as possible, 

“Issuance of Certificate 

“(d) (1) The Board shall issue a certificate 
authorizing the whole or any part of the 
transportation covered by the application, 
if it finds that the applicant is fit, willing, 
and able to perform such transportation 
properly, and to conform to the provisions 
of this Act and the rules, regulations, and 
requirements of the Board hereunder, and 
that such transportation is required by the 
public convenience and necessity; otherwise 
such application shall be denied. 

“(2) In the case of an application for a 
certificate to engage in temporary air trans- 
portation, the Board may issue a certificate 
authorizing the whole or any part thereof 
for such limited periods as may be required 
by the public convenience and necessity, if 
it finds that the applicant is fit, willing, and 
able properly to perform such transporta- 
tion and to conform to the provisions of 
this Act and the rules, regulations, and re- 
quirements of the Board hereunder. 


“Terms and Conditions of Certificate 


“(e) Each certificate issued under this 
section shall specify the terminal points and 
intermediate points, if any, between which 
the air carrier is authorized to engage in 
air transportation and the service to be 
rendered; and there shall be attached to the 
exercise of the privileges granted by the cer- 
tificate, or amendment thereto, such reason- 
able terms, conditions, and limitations as 
the public interest may require. A certifi- 
cate issued under this section to engage in 
foreign air transportation shall, insofar as 
the operation is to take place without the 
United States, designate the terminal and 
intermediate points only insofar as the 
Board shall deem practicable, and otherwise 
shall designate only the general route or 
routes to be followed. Any air carrier hold- 
ing a certificate for foreign air transporta- 
tion shall be authorized to handle and trans- 
port mail of countries other than the 
United States. No term, condition, or lim- 
itation of a certificate shall restrict the right 
of an air carrier to add to or change sched- 
ules, equipment, accommodations, and fa- 
cilities for performing the authorized trans- 
portation and service as the development of 
the business and the demands of the public 
shall require. No air carrier shall be deemed 
to have violated any term, condition, or 
limitation of its certificate by landing or 
taking off during an emergency at a point 
not named in its certificate or by operating 
in an emergency under regulations which 
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may be prescribed by the Board, between 
terminal and intermediate points other than 
those specificed in its certificate. Any air 
carrier may make charter trips or perform 
any other special service, without regard 
to the points named in its certificate, under 
regulations prescribed by the Board. 
“Effective Date and Duration of Certificate 
“(f) Each certificate shall be effective from 
the date specified therein, and shall continue 
in effect until suspended or revoked as here- 
inafter provided, or until the Board shall 
certify that operation thereunder has ceased, 
or, if issued for a limited period of time un- 
der subsection (d) (2) of this section, shall 
continue in effect until the expiration 
thereof, unless, prior to the date of expira- 
tion, such certificate shall be suspended or 
revoked as provided herein, or the Board 
shall certify that operations thereunder have 
ceased: Provided, That if any service au- 
thorized by a certificate is not inaugurated 
within such period, not less than 90 days, 
after the date of the authorization as shall 
be fixed by the Board, or if, for a period of 
90 days or such other period as may be desig- 
nated by the Board any such service is not 
operated, the Board may by order, entered 
after notice and hearing, direct that such 
certificate shall thereupon cease to be effec- 
tive to the extent of such service. 
“Authority To Modify, Suspend, or Revoke 
“(g) The Board upon petition or com- 
plaint or upon its own initiative, after no- 
tice and hearings, may alter, amend, modify, 
or suspend any such certificate, in whole or 
in part, if the public convenience and neces- 
sity so require, or may revoke any such cer- 
tificate, in whole or in part, for intentional 
failure to comply with any provision of this 
title or any order, rule, or regulation issued 
hereunder or any term, condition, or limi- 
tation of such certificate: Provided, That no 
such certificate shall be revoked unless the 
holder thereof fails to comply, within a 
reasonable time to be fixed by the Board, 
with an order of the Board commanding 
obedience to the provision, or to the order 
(other than an order issued in accordance 
with this proviso), rule, regulation, term, 
condition, or limitation found by the Board 
to have been violated. Any interested person 
may file with the Board a protest or memo- 
randum in support of or in opposition to 
the alteration, amendment, modification, 
suspension, or revocation of the certificate. 
“Transfer of Certificate 
“(h) No certificate may be transferred un- 
less such transfer is approved by the Board 
as being consistent with the public interest. 
“Certain Rights Not Conferred by Certificate 
“({i) No certificate shall confer any pro- 
prietary, property, or exclusive right in the 
use of any , Federal airway, landing 
area, or air-navigation facility. 


“Application for Abandonment 


“(j) No air carrier shall abandon any route, 
or part thereof, for which a certificate has 
been issued by the Board, unless, upon the 
application of such air carrier, after notice 
and hearing, the Board shall find such 
abandonment to be in the public interest, 
Any interested person may file with the 
Board a protest or memorandum of oppo- 
sition to or in support of any such aban- 
donment. The Board may, by regulations or 
otherwise, authorize such temporary sus- 
pension of service as may be in the public 
interest. 

“Compliance With Labor Legislation 

“(k) (1) Every air carrier shall maintain 
rates of compensation, maximum hours, and 
other working conditions and relations of 
all of its pilots and copilots who are en- 
gaged in interstate air transportation within 
the continental United States (not including 
Alaska) so as to conform with decision num- 
bered 83 made by the National Labor Board 
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on May 10, 1934, notwithstanding any limi- 
tation therein as to the period of its effec- 
tiveness. 

“(2) Every air carrier shall maintain rates 
of compensation for all of its pilots and 
copilots who are engaged in overseas or 
foreign air transportation or air transporta- 
tion wholly within a Territory or possession 
of the United States, the minimum of which 
shall be not less, upon an annual basis, 
than the compensation required to be paid 
under said decision 83 for comparable serv- 
ice to pilots and copilots engaged in inter- 
state air tra: tion within the conti- 
nental United States (not including Alaska). 

“(3) Nothing herein contained shall be 
construed as restricting the right of any 
such pilots or copilots, or other employees, 
of any such air carrier to obtain by col- 
lective bargaining higher rates of compensa- 
tion or more favorable working conditions 
or relations. 

“(4) It shall be a condition upon the 
holding of a certificate by any air carrier 
that such carrier shall comply with title II 
of the Railway Labor Act, as amended, 

“(5) The term ‘pilot’ as used in this sub- 
section shall mean an employee who is re- 
sponsible for the manipulation of or who 
manipulates the flight controls of an air- 
craft while under way including take-off 
and landing of such aircraft, and the term 
‘copilot’ as used in this subsection shall 
mean an employee any part of whose duty 
is to assist or relieve the pilot in such 
manipulation, and who is properly qualified 
to serve as, and holds a currently effective 
airman certificate authorizing him to serve 
as, such pilot or copilot. 


“Requirement as to Carriage of Mail 

“(1) Whenever so authorized by its cer- 
tificate, any air carrier shall provide neces- 
sary and adequate facilities and service for 
the transportation of mail, and shall trans- 
port mail whenever required by the Post- 
master General. Such air carrier shall be 
entitled to receive reasonable compensation 
therefor as hereinafter provided. 

“Application for New Mail Service 

“(m) Whenever, from time to time, the 
Postmaster General shall find that the needs 
of the Postal Service require the transporta- 
tion of mail by aircraft between any points 
within the United States or between the 
United States and foreign countries, in ad- 
dition to the transportation of mail au- 
thorized in certificates then currently effec- 
tive, the Postmaster General shall certify 
such finding to the Board and file therewith 
a statement showing such additional service 
and the facilities necessary in connection 
therewith, and a copy of such certification 
and statement shall be posted for at least 
twenty days in the office of the secretary of 
the Board. The Board shall, after notice 
and hearing, and if found by it to be re- 
quired by the public convenience and neces- 
sity, make provision for such additional 
service, and the facilities necessary in con- 
nection therewith, by issuing a new certifi- 
cate or certificates or by amending an exist- 
ing certificate or certificates in accordance 
with the provisions of this section. 


“Permits to foreign air carriers 
“Permit Required 
“Sec. 402. (a) No foreign air carrier shall 
engage in foreign air transportation unless 
there is in force a permit issued by the 
Board authorizing such carrier so to engage. 
“Issuance of Permit 
“(b) The Board is empowered to issue 
such a permit if it finds that such carrier is 


fit, willing, and able properly to perform 
such air transportation and to conform to 


will be in the public interest. 
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“Application for Permit 


“(c) Application for a permit shall he 
made in writing to the Board, shall be so 
verified, shall be in such form and contain 
such information, and shall be accompanied 
by such proof of service upon such inter- 
ested persons, as the Board shall by regu- 
lation require. 

“Notice of Application 

“(d) Upon the filing of an application for 
a permit the Board shall give due notice 
thereof to the public by posting a notice of 
such application in the office of the secre- 
tary of the Board and to such other persons 
as the Board may by regulation determine. 
Any interested person may file with the 
Board a protest or memorandum of opposi- 
tion to or in support of the issuance of a 
permit. Such application shall be set for 
public hearing and the Board shall dispose 
of such application as speedily as possible. 

“Terms and Conditions of Permit 

“(e) The Board may prescribe the dura- 
tion of any permit and may attach to such 
permit such reasonable terms, conditions, or 
limitations as, in its Judgment, the public 
interest may require. 

“Authority To Modify, Suspend, or Revoke 

“(f) Any permit issued under the provi- 
sions of this section may, after notice and 
hearing, be altered, modified, amended, sus- 
pended, canceled, or revoked by the Board 
whenever it finds such action to be in the 
public interest. Any interested person may 
file with the Board a protest or memoran- 
dum in support of or in opposition to the 
alteration, modification, amendment, sus- 
pension, cancellation, or revocation of a per- 
mit. 

“Transfer of Permit 


“(g) No permit may be transferred unless 
such transfer is approved by the Board as 
being in the public interest. 

“Tariffs of air carriers 
“Filing of Tariffs Required 

“Src. 403. (a) Every air carrier and every 
foreign air carrier shall file with the Board, 
and print, and keep open to public inspec- 
tion, tariffs showing all rates, fares, and 
charges for air transportation between points 
served by it, and between points served by it 
and points served by any other air carrier or 
foreign air carrier when through service and 
through rates shall have been established, 
and showing to the extent required by regu- 
lations of the Board, all classifications, rules, 
regulations, practices, and services in con- 
nection with such air transportation. Tariffs 
shall be filed, posted, and published in such 
form and manner, and shall contain such 
information, as the Board shall by regula- 
tion, prescribe; and the Board is empowered 
to reject any tariff so filed which is not con- 
sistent with this section and such regula- 
tions. Any tariff so rejected shall be void. 
The rates, fares, and charges shown in any 
tariff shall be stated in terms of lawful 
money of the United States, but such tariffs 
may also state rates, fares, and charges in 
terms of currencies other than lawful money 
of the United States, and may, in the case 
of foreign air transportation, contain such 
information as may be required under the 
laws of any country in or to which an air 
carrier or foreign air carrier is authorized to 
operate. 

“Observance of Tariffs; Rebating Prohibited 

“(b) No air carrier or foreign air carrier 
shall charge or demand or collect or receive 
a greater or less or different compensation 
for air transportation, or for any service in 
connection therewith, than the rates, fares, 
and charges specified in its currently ef- 
fective tariffs; and no air carrier or foreign 
air carrier shall, in any manner or by any 
device, directly or indirectly, or through any 
agent or broker, or otherwise, refund or 
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remit any portion of the rates, fares, or 
charges so specified, or extend to any person 
any privileges or facilities, with respect to 
matters required by the Board to be speci- 
fied in such tariffs, except those specified 
therein. Nothing in this Act shall prohibit 
such air carriers or foreign air carriers, under 
such terms and conditions as the Board may 
prescribe, from issuing or interchanging 
tickets or passes for free or reduced-rate 
transportation to their directors, officers, and 
employees and their immediate families; 
witnesses and attorneys attending any legal 
investigation in which any such air carrier is 
interested; persons injured in aircraft acci- 
dents and physicians and nurses attending 
such persons; and any person or property 
with the object of providing relief in cases 
of general epidemic, pestilence, or other 
calamitous visitation; and, in the case of 
overseas or foreign air transportation, to 
such other persons and under such other cir- 
cumstances as the Board may by regulations 
prescribe. Any air carrier or foreign air car- 
rier, under such terms and conditions as the 
Board may prescribe, may grant reduced-rate 
transportation to ministers of religion on a 
space-available basis. 


“Notice of Tariff Change 


“(c) No change shall be made in any rate, 
fare, or charge, or any classification, rule, 
regulation, or practice affecting such rate, 
fare, or charge, or the value of the service 
thereunder, specified in any effective tariff of 
any air carrier or foreign air carrier, except 
after thirty days’ notice of the proposed 
change filed, posted, and published in ac- 
cordance with subsection (a) of this section. 
Such notice shall plainly state the change 
proposed to be made and the time such 
change will take effect. The Board may in 
the public interest, by regulation or other- 
wise, allow such change upon notice less 
than that herein specified, or modify the re- 
quirements of this section with respect to 
filing and posting of tariffs, either in partic- 
ular instances or by general order applicable 
to special or peculiar circumstances or condi- 
tions. 


“Filing of Divisions of Rates and Charges 
Required 

“(d) Every air carrier or foreign air carrier 
shall keep currently on file with the Board, 
if the Board so requires, the established divi- 
sions of all joint rates, fares, and charges for 
air transportation in which such air carrier 
or foreign air carrier participates. 


“Rates for carriage of persons and property 


“Carrier’s Duty To Provide Service, Rates, 
and Divisions 


“Sec. 404. (a) It shall be the duty of every 
air carrier to provide and furnish interstate 
and overseas air transportation, as author- 
ized by its certificate, upon reasonable re- 
quest therefor and to provide reasonable 
through service in such air transportation 
in connection with other air carriers; to pro- 
vide safe and adequate service, equipment, 
and facilities in connection with such trans- 
portation; to establish, observe, and enforce 
just and reasonable individual and joint 
rates, fares, and charges, and just and rea- 
sonable classifications, rules, regulations, and 
practices relating to such air transportation; 
and, in case of such joint rates, fares, and 
charges, to establish just, reasonable, and 
equitable divisions thereof as between air 
carriers participating therein which shall 
not unduly prefer or prejudice any of such 
participating air carriers. 


“Discrimination 

“(b) No air carrier or foreign air carrier 
shall make, give, or cause any undue or un- 
reasonable preference or advantage to any 
particular person, port, locality, or descrip- 
tion of traffic in air transportation in any 
respect whatsoever or subject any particular 
person, port, locality, or description of traffic 
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in air transportation to any unjust discrim- 
ination or any undue or unreasonable prej- 
udice or disadvantage in any respect what- 


soever, 
“Transportation of mail 
“Postal Rules and Regulations 

“Sec. 405. (a) The Postmaster General is 
authorized to make such rules and regula- 
tions, not inconsistent with the provisions of 
this Act, or any order, rule, or regulation 
made by the Board thereunder, as may be 
necessary for the safe and expeditious car- 
riage of mail by aircraft. 


“Mail Schedules 


“(b) Each air carrier shall, from time to 
time, file with the Board and the Post- 
master General a statement showing the 
points between which such air carrier is 
authorized to engage in air transportation, 
and all schedules, and all changes therein, 
of aircraft regularly operated by the carrier 
between such points, setting forth in respect 
of each such schedule the points served 
thereby and the time of arrival and depar- 
ture at each such point. The Postmaster 
General may designate any such schedule 
for the transportation of mail between the 
points between which the air carrier is 
authorized by its certificate to transport 
mail, and may, by order, require the air 
carrier to establish additional schedules for 
the transportation of mail between such 
points. No change shall be made in any 
schedules designated or ordered to be estab- 
lished by the Postmaster General except 
upon ten days’ notice thereof filed as herein 
provided. The Postmaster General may by 
order disapprove any such change or alter, 
amend, or modify any such schedule or 
change. No order of the Postmaster General 
under this subsection shall become effective 
until ten days after its issuance. Any per- 
son who would be aggrieved by any such 
order of the Postmaster General under this 
subsection may, before the expiration of 
such ten-day period, apply to the Board, 
under such regulations as it may prescribe, 
for a review of such order. The Board may 
review, and, if the public convenience and 
necessity so require, amend, revise, suspend, 
or cancel such order; and, pending such re- 
view and the determination thereof, may 
postpone the effective date of such order. 
The Board shall give preference to proceed- 
ings under this subsection over all proceed- 
ings pending before it. No air carrier shall 
transport mail in accordance with any 
schedule other than a schedule designated 
or ordered to be established under this sub- 
section for the transportation of mail. 

“Maximum Mail Load 

“(c) The Board may fix the maximum 
mail load for any schedule or for any air- 
craft or any type of aircraft; but, in the 
event that mail in excess of the maximum 
load is tendered by the Postmaster General 
for transportation by any air carrier in ac- 
cordance with any schedule designated or 
ordered to be established by the Postmaster 
General under subsection (b) of this section 
for the transportation of mail, such air car- 
rier shall, to the extent such air carrier is 
reasonably able as determined by the Board, 
furnish facilities sufficient to transport, and 
shall transport, such mail as nearly in ac- 
cordance with such schedule as the Board 
shall determine to be possible. 


“Tender of Mail 

“(d) From and after the issuance of any 
certificate authorizing the transportation of 
mail by aircraft, the Postmaster General 
shall tender mail to the holder thereof, to 
the extent required by the Postal Service, 
for transportation between the points 
named in such certificate for the transpor- 
tation of mail, and such mail shall be trans- 
ported by the air carrier holding such cer- 
tificate in accordance with such rules, regu- 
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lations, and requirements as may be pro- 
mulgated by the Postmaster General under 
this section. 

“Foreign Postal Arrangement 

“(e) (1) Nothing in this Act shall be 
deemed to abrogate or affect any arrange- 
ment made by the United States with the 
postal administration of any foreign coun- 
try with respect to transportation of mail 
by aircraft, or to impair the authority of the 
Postmaster General to enter into any such 
arrangement with the postal administration 
of any foreign country. 

“(2) The Postmaster General may, in any 
case where service may be necessary by a per- 
son not a citizen of the United States who 
may not be obligated to transport the mail 
for a foreign country, make arrangements, 
without advertising, with suth person for 
transporting mail by aircraft to or within 
any foreign country. 


“Transportation of Foreign Mail 


“(f) (1) Any air carrier holding a certifi- 
cate to engage in foreign air transportation 
and transporting mails of foreign countries 
shall transport such mails subject to con- 
trol and regulation by the United States. 
The Postmaster General shall from time to 
time fix the rates of compensation that shall 
be charged the respective foreign countries 
for the transportation of their mails by such 
air carriers, and such rates shall be put into 
effect by the Postmaster General in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the postal con- 
vention regulating the postal relations be- 
tween the United States and the respective 
foreign countries, or as provided hereinafter 
in this subsection. In any case where the 
Postmaster General deems such action to be 
in the public interest, he may approve rates 
provided in arrangements between any such 
air carrier and any foreign country covering 
the transportation of mails of such country, 
under which mails of such country have 
been carried on scheculed operations prior 
to January 1, 1938, or in extensions or modi- 
fications of such arrangements, and may per- 
mit any such air carrier to enter into ar- 
rangements with any foreign country for the 
transportation of its mails at rates fixed by 
the Postmaster General in advance of the 
making of any such arrangement. The Post- 
master General may authorize any such air 
carrier, under such limitations as the Post- 
master General may prescribe, to change the 
rates to be charged any foreign country for 
the transportation of its mails by such air 
carrier within that country or between that 
country and another foreign country. 

“(2) In any case where such air carrier 
has an arrangement with any foreign coun- 
try for transporting its mails, made or ap- 
proved in accordance with the provisions of 
paragraph (1) of this subsection, it shall 
collect its compensation from the foreign 
country under its arrangement, and in case 
of the absence of any arrangement between 
the air carrier and the foreign country con- 
sistent with this subsection, the collections 
made from the foreign country by the United 
States shall be for the account of such air 
carrier: Provided, That no such air carrier 
shall be entitled to receive compensation 
both from such foreign country and from 
the United States in respect of the transpor- 
tation of the same mail or the same mails of 
foreign countries. 

“Evidence of Performance of Mail Service 

“(g) Air carriers transporting or handling 
United States mail shall submit, under sig- 
nature of a duly authorized official, when 
and in such form as may be required by the 
Postmaster General, evidence of the perform- 
ance of mail service; and air carriers trans- 
porting or handling mails of foreign coun- 
tries shall submit, under signature of a duly 
authorized official, when and in such form 
as may be required by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, evidence of the amount of such mails 
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transported or handled, and the compensa- 
tion payable and received therefor. 
“Emergency Mail Service 
“(h) In the event of emergency caused by 
flood, fire, or other calamitous visitation, 
the Postmaster General is authorized to 
contract, without advertising, for the trans- 
portation by aircraft of any or all classes of 
mail to or from localities affected by such 
calamity, where available facilities of per- 
sons authorized to transport mail to or from 
such localities are inadequate to meet the 
requirements of the Postal Service during 
such emergency. Such contracts may be 
only for such periods as may be necessitated, 
for the maintenance of mail service, by the 
inadequacy of such other facilities. No 
operation pursuant to any such contract, 
for such period, shall be air transportation 
within the purview of this Act. Payment of 
compensation for service performed under 
such contracts shall be made, at rates pro- 
vided in such contracts, from appropriations 
for the transportation of mail by the means 
normally used for transporting the mail 
transported under such contracts. 


“Experimental Airmail Service 


“(i) Nothing contained in this Act shall 
be construed to repeal in whole or in part 
the provisions of section 6 of the Act entitled 
“An Act to provide for experimental air- 
mail service, to further develop safety, efi- 
ciency, economy, and for other purposes”, 
approved April 15, 1938, as amended. The 
transportation of mail under contracts 
entered into under such section shall not, 
except for sections 401 (k) and 416 (b), be 
deemed to be “air transportation” as used 
in this Act, and the rates of compensation 
for such transportation of mail shall not be 
fixed under this Act. 


“Free Travel for Postal Employees 


“(j) Every air carrier carrying the mails 
shall carry on any plane that it operates 
and without charge therefore, the persons 
in charge of the mails when on duty, and 
such duly accredited agents and officers of 
the Post Office Department, and post office 
inspectors, while traveling on official busi- 
ness relating to the transportation of mail 
by aircraft, as the Board may by regulation 
prescribe, upon the exhibition of their 
credentials. 

“Rates for transportation of mail 
“Authority To Fix Rates 

“Sec. 406. (a) The Board is empowered 
and directed, upon its own initiative or upon 
petition of the Postmaster General or an 
air carrier, (1) to fix and determine from 
time to time, after notice and hearing, the 
fair and reasonable rates of compensation 
for the transportation of mail by aircraft, 
the facilities used and useful therefor, and 
the services connected therewith (includ- 
ing the transportation of mail by an air 
carrier by other means than aircraft when- 
ever such transportation is incidental to the 
transportation of mail by aircraft or is made 
necessary by conditions of emergency aris- 
ing from aircraft operation), by each holder 
of a certificate authorizing the transporta- 
tion of mail by aircraft, and to make such 
rates effective from such date as it shall 
determine to be proper; (2) to prescribe the 
method or methods, by aircraft-mile, 
pound-mile, weight, space, or any combina- 
tion thereof, or otherwise, for 
such rates of compensation for each air car- 
rier or class of air carriers; and (3) to 
publish the same. 


“Rate-Making Elements 
“(b) In fixing and determining fair and 
reasonable rates of compensation under this 
section, the Board, considering the condi- 
tions peculiar to transportation by aircraft 
and to the particular air carrier or class of 
air carriers, may fix different rates for difer- 
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ent air carriers or classes of air carriers, and 
different classes of service. In determining 
the rate in each case, the Board shall take 
into consideration, among other factors, (1) 
the condition that such air carriers may hold 
and operate under certificates authorizing 
the carriage of mail only by providing neces- 
sary and adequate facilities and service for 
the transportation of mail; (2) such stand- 
ards respecting the character and quality 
of service to be rendered by air carriers as 
may be prescribed by or pursuant to law; 
and (3) the need of each such air carrier for 
compensation for the transportation of mail 
sufficient to insure the performance of such 
service, and, together with all other revenue 
of the air carrier, to enable such air carrier 
under honest, economical, and efficlent man- 
agement, to maintain and continue the de- 
velopment of air transportation to the ex- 
tent and of the character and quality re- 
quired for the commerce of the United 
States, the Postal Service, and the national 
defense. 
“Payment 

“(c) The Postmaster General shall make 
payments out of appropriations for the 
transportation of mail by aircraft of so 
much of the total compensation as is fixed 
and determined by the Board under this 
section without regard to clause (3) of sub- 
section (b) of this section. The Board shall 
make payments of the remainder of the 
total compensation payable under this sec- 
tion out of appropriations made to the Board 
for that purpose. 


“Treatment of Proceeds of Disposition of 
Certain Property 


“(d) In determining the need of an air 
carrier for compensation for the transporta- 
tion of mail, and such carrier’s ‘other rev- 
enue’ for the purpose of this section, the 
Board shall not take into account— 

“(1) gains derived from the sale or other 
disposition of flight equipment if (A) the 
carrier notifies the Board in writing that it 
has invested or intends to reinvest the gains 
(less applicable expenses and taxes) derived 
from such sale or other disposition in flight 
equipment, and (B) submits evidence in the 
manner prescribed by the Board that an 
amount equal to such gains (less applicable 
expenses and taxes) has been expended for 
purchase of flight equipment or has been 
deposited in a special reequipment fund, or 

“(2) losses sustained from the sale or 

other disposition of flight equipment. 
Any amounts so deposited in a reequipment 
fund as above provided shall be used solely 
for investment in flight equipment either 
through payments on account of the pur- 
chase price or construction of flight equip- 
ment or in retirement of debt contracted for 
the purchase or construction of flight equip- 
ment, and unless so reinvested within such 
reasonable time as the Board may prescribe, 
the carrier shall not have the benefit of this 
paragraph. Amounts so deposited in the re- 
equipment fund shall not be included as 
part of the carrier’s used and useful invest- 
ment for purposes of section 406 until ex- 
pended as provided above: Provided, That 
the flight equipment in which said gains 
may be invested shall not include equip- 
ment delivered to the carrier prior to April 
6, 1956: Provided further, That the provi- 
sions of this subsection shall be effective as 
to all capital gains or losses realized on and 
after April 6, 1956, with respect to the sale 
or other disposition of flight equipment 
whether or not the Board shall have entered 
a final order taking account thereof in de- 
termining all other revenue of the air 
carrier. 

“Statement of Postmaster General and 

Carrier 


“(e) Any petition for the fixing of fair 


and reasonable rates of compensation under 
this section shall include a statement of the 
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rate the petitioner believes to be fair and 
reasonable. The Postmaster General shall 
introduce as part of the record in all pro- 
ceedings under this section a comprehensive 
statement of all service to be required of 
the air carrier and such other information 
in his possession as may be deemed by the 
Board to be material to the inquiry. 
“Weighing of Mail 

“(f) The Postmaster General may weigh 
the mail transported by aircraft and make 
such computations for statistical and ad- 
ministrative purposes as may be required in 
the interest of the mail service. The Post- 
master General is authorized to employ such 
clerical and other assistance as may be re- 
quired in connection with proceedings under 
this Act. If the Board shall determine that 
it is necessary or advisable, in order to carry 
out the provisions of this Act, to have addi- 
tional and more frequent weighing of the 
mails, the Postmaster General, upon request 
of the Board shall provide therefor in like 
manner, but such weighing need not be for 
continuous periods of more than thirty days. 


“Availability of Appropriations 


“(g) Except as otherwise provided in sec- 
tion 405 (h), the unexpended balances of all 
appropriations for the transportation of mail 
by aircraft pursuant to contracts entered 
into under the Air Mail Act of 1934, as 
amended, and the unexpended balances of 
all appropriations available for the trans- 
portation of mail by aircraft in Alaska, shall 
be available, in addition to the purposes 
stated in such appropriations, for the pay- 
ment of compensation by the Postmaster 
General, as provided in this Act, for the 
transportation of mail by aircraft, the facil- 
ities used and useful therefor, and the serv- 
ices connected therewith, between points in 
the continental United States or between 
points in Hawaii or in Alaska or between 
points in the continental United States and 
points in Canada within one hundred and 
fifty miles of the international boundary line. 
Except as otherwise provided in section 405 
(h), the unexpended balances of all appro- 
priations for the transportation of mail by 
aircraft pursuant to contracts entered into 
under the Act of March 8, 1928, as amended, 
shall be available, in addition to the pur- 
poses stated in such appropriations, for pay- 
ment to be made by the Postmaster General, 
as provided by this Act, in respect of the 
transportation of mail by aircraft, the facil- 
ities used and useful therefor, and the serv- 
ices connected therewith, between points in 
the United States and points outside thereof, 
or between points in the continental United 
States and Territories or possessions of the 
United States, or between Territories or pos- 
sessions of the United States. 


“Payments to Foreign Alr Carriers 


“(h) In any case where air transportation 
is performed between the United States and 
any foreign country, both by aircraft owned 
or operated by one or more air carriers hold- 
ing a certificate under this title and by air- 
craft owned or operated by one or more for- 
eign air carriers, the Postmaster General shall 
not pay to or for the account of any such 
foreign air carrier a rate of compensation for 
transporting mail by aircraft between the 
United States and such foreign country, 
which, in his opinion, will result (over such 
reasonable period as the Postmaster General 
may determine, taking account of exchange 
fluctuations and other factors) in such for- 
eign air carrier receiving a higher rate of 
compensation for transporting such mail 
than such foreign country pays to air car- 
riers for transporting its mail by aircraft 
between such foreign country and the United 
States, or receiving a higher rate of compen- 
sation for transporting such mail than a rate 
determined by the Postmaster General to be 
comparable to the rate such foreign country 
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pays to air carriers for transporting its mail 
by aircraft between such foreign country and 
an intermediate country on the route of such 
air carrier between such foreign country and 
the United States. 
“Accounts, records, and reports 
“Filing of Reports 

“Sec. 407. (a) The Board is empowered to 
require annual, monthly, periodical, and spe- 
cial reports from any air carrier; to prescribe 
the manner and form in which such reports 
shall be made; and to require from any air 
carrier specific answers to all questions upon 
which the Board may deem information to be 
necessary. Such reports shall be under oath 
whenever the Board so requires. The Board 
may also require any air carrier to file with 
it a true copy of each or any contract, agree- 
ment, understanding, or arrangement, be- 
tween such air cartier and any other carrier 
or person, in relation to any traffic affected by 
the provisions of this Act. 


“Disclosure of Stock Ownership 


“(b) Each air carrier shall submit annually, 
and at such other times as the Board shall 
require, a list showing the names of each of 
its stockholders or members holding more 
than 5 per centum of the entire capital stock 
or capital, as the case may be, of such air 
carrier, together with the name of any person 
for whose account, if other than the holder, 
such stock is held; and a report setting forth 
a description of the shares of stock, or other 
interest, held by such air carrier, or for its 
account, in persons other than itself. 


“Disclosure of Stock Ownership by Officer or 
Director 


“(c) Each officer and director of an air 
carrier shall annually and at such other times 
as the Board shall require transmit to the 
Board a report describing the shares of stock 
or other interests held by him in any air 
carrier, any person engaged in any phase of 
aeronautics, or any common carrier, and in 
any person whose principal business, in pur- 
pose or in fact, is the holding of stock in, or 
control of, air carriers, other persons engaged 
in any phase of aeronautics, or common 
carriers. 

“Form of Accounts 


“(d) ‘The Board shall prescribe the forms 
of any and all accounts, records, and memo- 
randa to be kept by air carriers, including 
the accounts, records, and memoranda of the 
movement of traffic, as well as of the receipts 
and expenditures of money, and the length 
of time such accounts, records, and memo- 
randa shall be preserved; and it shall be un- 
lawful for air carriers to keep any accounts, 
records, or memoranda other than those pre- 
scribed or approved by the Board: Provided, 
That any air carrier may keep additional ac- 
counts, records, or memoranda if they do not 
impair the integrity of the accounts, records, 
or memoranda prescribed or approved by the 
Board and do not constitute an undue finan- 
cial burden on such air carrier. 


“Inspection of Accounts and Property 

“(e) The Board shall at all times have 
access to all lands, buildings, and equipment 
of any carrier and to all accounts, records, 
and memoranda, including all documents, 
papers, and correspondence, now or here- 
after existing, and kept or required to be 
kept by air carriers; and it may employ spe- 
cial agents or auditors, who shall have au- 
thority under the orders of the Board to in- 
spect and examine any and all such lands, 
buildings, equipment, accounts, records, and 
memoranda. The provisions of this section 
shall apply, to the extent found by the Board 
to be reasonably necessary for the adminis- 
tration of this Act, to persons having control 
over any air carrier, or affiliated with any air 
carrier within the meaning of section 5 (8) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended. 
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“Consolidation, merger, and acquisition of 
control 


“Acts Prohibited 


“Sec. 408. (a) It shall be unlawful unless 
approved by order of the Board as provided 
in this section— 

“(1) For two or more air carriers, or for 
any air carrier and any other common carrier 
or any person engaged in any other phase of 
aeronautics, to consolidate or merge their 
properties, or any part thereof, into one per- 
son for the ownership, management, or op- 
eration of the properties theretofore in sep- 
arate ownerships; 

“(2) For any air carrier, any person con- 
trolling an air carrier, any other common 
carrier, or any person engaged in any other 
phase of aeronautics, to purchase, lease, or 
contract to operate the properties, or any 
substantial part thereof, of any air carrier; 

“(3) For any air carrier or person control- 
ling an air carrier to purchase, lease, or con- 
tract to operate the properties, or any sub- 
stantial part thereof, of any person engaged 
in any phase of aeronautics otherwise than 
as an air carrier; 

“(4) For any foreign air carrier or person 
controlling a foreign air carrier to acquire 
control, in any manner whatsoever, of any 
citizen of the United States engaged in any 
phase of aeronautics; 

“(5) For any air carrier or person con- 
trolling an air carrier, any other common 
carrier, or any person engaged in any other 
phase of aeronautics, to acquire control of 
any air carrier in any manner whatsoever; 

“(6) For any air carrier or person con- 
trolling an air carrier to acquire control, in 
any manner whatsoever, of any person en- 
gaged in any phase of aeronautics otherwise 
than as an air carrier; or 

“(7) For any person to continue to main- 
tain any relationship established in vio- 
lation of any of the foregoing subdivisions 
of this subsection. 


“Power of Board 


“(b) Any person seeking approval of a 
consolidation, merger, purchase, lease, oper- 
ating contract, or acquisition of control, 
specified in subsection (a) of this section, 
shall present an application to the Board, 
and thereupon the Board shall notify the 
persons involved in the consolidation, 
merger, purchase, lease, operating contract, 
or acquisition of control, and other persons 
known to have a substantial interest in the 
proceeding, of the time and place of a pub- 
lic hearing. Unless, after such hearing, the 
Board finds that the consolidation, merger, 
purchase, lease, operating contract, or acqui- 
sition of control will not be consistent with 
the public interest or that the conditions 
of this section will not be fulfilled, it shall 
by order approve such consolidation, merger, 
purchase, lease, operating contract, or ac- 
quisition of control, upon such terms and 
conditions as it shall find to be just and 
reasonable and with such modifications as 
it may prescribe: Provided, That the Board 
shall not approve any consolidation, merger, 
purchase, lease, operating contract, or ac- 
quisition of control which would result in 
creating a monopoly or monopolies and 
thereby restrain competition or jeopardize 
another air carrier not a party to the consol- 
idation, merger, purchase, lease, operating 
contract, or acquisition of control: Provided 
further, That if the applicant is a carrier 
other than an air carrier, or a person con- 
trolled by a carrier other than an air carrier 
or affiliated therewith within the meaning 
of section 5 (8) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, as amended, such applicant shall for 
the purposes of this section be considered 
an air carrier and the Board shall not enter 
such an order of approval unless it finds 
that the transaction proposed will promote 
the public interest by enabling such car- 
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rier other than an air carrier to use aircraft 
to public advantage in its operation and 
will not restrain competition, 


“Interests in Ground Facilities 


“(c) The provisions of this section and 
section 409 shall not apply with respect to 
the acquisition or holding by any air car- 
rier, or any officer or director thereof, of 
(1) any interest in any ticket office, landing 
area, hangar, or other ground facility rea- 
sonably incidental to the performance by 
such air Garrier of any of its services, or (2) 
any stock or other interest or any office or 
directorship in any person whose principal 
business is the maintenance or operation 
of any such ticket office, landing area, 
hangar, or other ground facility. 


“Jurisdiction of Accounts of Noncarriers 


“(d) Whenever, after the effective date of 
this section, a person, not an air carrier, is 
authorized, pursuant to this section, to ac- 
quire control of an air carrier, such person 
thereafter shall, to the extent found by the 
Board to be reasonably necessary for the 
administration of this Act, be subject, in 
the same manner as if such person were an 
air carrier, to the provisions of this Act 
relating to accounts, records, and reports, 
and the inspection of facilities and records, 
including the penalties applicable in the 
case of violations thereof. 


“Investigation of Violations 


“(e) The Board is empowered, upon com- 
plaint or upon its own initiative, to investi- 
gate and, after notice and hearing, to deter- 
mine whether any person is violating any 
provision of subsection (a) of this section. 
If the Board finds after such hearing that 
such person is violating any provision of 
such subsection, it shall by order require 
such person to take such action, consistent 
with the provisions of this Act, as may be 
necessary, in the opinion of the Board, to 
prevent further violation of such provision. 


“Prohibited interests 


“Interlocking Relationships 


“Sec. 409. (a) It shall be unlawful, unless 
such relationship shall have been approved 
by order of the Board upon due showing, in 
the form and manner prescribed by the 
Board, that the public interest will not be 
adversely affected thereby— 

“(1) For any air carrier to have and re- 
tain an officer or director who is an officer, 
director, or member, or who as a stockholder 
holds a controlling interest, in any other 
person who is a common carrier or is en- 
gaged in any phase of aeronautics. 

“(2) For any air carrier, knowingly and 
willfully, to have and retain an officer or 
director who has a representative or nomi- 
nee who represents such officer or director 
as an officer, director, or member, or as a 
stockholder holding a controlling interest, 
in any other person who is a common car- 
rier or is engaged in any phase of aero- 
nautics. 

“(3) For any person who is an officer or 
director of an air carrier to hold the posi- 
tion of officer, director, or member, or to be 
a stockholder holding a controlling interest, 
or to have a representative or nominee who 
represents such person as an officer, director, 
or member, or as a stockholder holding a 
controlling interest, in any other person who 
is a common carrier or is engaged in any 
phase of aeronautics. 

“(4) For any air carrier to have and re- 
tain an officer or director who is an officer, 
director, or member, or who as a stock- 
holder holds a controlling interest, in any 
person whose principal business, in purpose 
or in fact, is the holding of stock in, or 
control of, any other person engaged in any 
phase of aeronautics. 

“(5) For any air carrier, knowingly and 
willfully, to have and retain an officer or 
director who has a representative or nominee 
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who represents such officer or director as an 
officer, director, or member, or as a stock- 
holder holding a controlling interest, in any 
person whose principal business, in purpose 
or in fact, is the holding of stock in, or con- 
trol of, any other person engaged in any 
phase of aeronautics. 

“(6) For any person who is an officer or 
director of an air carrier to hold the position 
of officer, director, or member, or to be a 
stockholder holding a controlling interest, 
or to have a representative or nominee who 
represents such person as an officer, direc- 
tor, or member, or as a stockholder holding a 
controlling interest, in any person whose 
principal business, in purpose or in fact, is 
the holding of stock in, or control of, any 
other person engaged in any phase of aero- 
nautics. 

“Profit From Transfer of Securities 

“(b) It shall be unlawful for any officer 
or director of any air carrier to receive for 
his own benefit, directly or indirectly, any 
money or thing of value in respect of ne- 
gotiations, hypothecation, or sale of any se- 
curities issued or to be issued by such car- 
rier, or to share in any of the proceeds 
thereof. 

“Loans and financial aid 


“Sec. 410. The Board is empowered to ap- 
prove or disapprove, in whole or in part, any 
and all applications made after the effective 
date of this section for or in connection 
with any loan or other financial aid from 
the United States or any agency thereof to, 
or for the benefit of, any air carrier. No 
such loan or financial aid shall be made or 
given without such approval, and the terms 
and conditions upon which such loan or 
financial aid is provided shall be prescribed 
by the Board. 


“Methods of competition 


“Sec. 411, The Board may, upon its own 
initiative or upon complaint by any air car- 
rier, foreign air carrier, or ticket agent, if 
it considers that such action by it would be 
in the interest of the public, investigate and 
determine whether any air carrier, foreign 
air carrier, or ticket agent has been or is 
engaged in unfair or deceptive practices or 
unfair methods of competition in air trans- 
portation or the sale thereof. If the Board 
shall find, after notice and hearing, that 
such air carrier, foreign air carrier, or ticket 
agent is engaged in such unfair or deceptive 
practices or unfair methods of competition, 
it shall order such air carrier, foreign air 
carrier, or ticket agent to cease and desist 
from such practices or methods of compe- 
tition. ' 

“Pooling and other agreements 


“Filing of Agreements Required 


“Sec. 412. (a) Every air carrier shall file 
with the Board a true copy, or, if oral, a true 
and complete memorandum, of every con- 
tract or agreement (whether enforceable by 
provisions for liquidating damages, penal- 
ties, bonds, or otherwise) affecting air 
transportation and in force on the effective 
date of this section or hereafter entered 
into, or any modification or cancellation 
thereof, between such air carrier and any 
other air carrier, foreign air carrier, or other 
carrier for pooling or apportioning earnings, 
losses, traffic, service, or equipment, or relat- 
ing to the establishment of transportation 
rates, fares, charges, or classifications, or for 
preserving and improying safety, economy, 
and efficiency of operation, or for control- 
ling, regulating, preventing, or otherwise 
eliminating destructive, oppressive, or 
wasteful competition, or for regulating stops, 
schedules, and character of service, or for 
other cooperative working arrangements, 

“Approval by Board 

“(b) The Board shall by order disapprove 
any such contract or agreement, whether or 
not previously approved by it, that it finds 
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to be adverse to the public interest, or in 
violation of this Act, and shall by order ap- 
prove any such contract or agreement, or any 
modification or cancellation thereof, that it 
does not find to be adverse to the public in- 
terest, or in violation of this Act; except 
that the Board may not approve any con- 
tract or agreement between an air carrier 
not directly engaged in the operation of air- 
craft in air transportation and a common 
carrier subject to the Interstate Commerce 
Act, as amended, governing the compensa- 
tion to be received by such common carrier 
for transportation services performed by it. 


“Form of control 


“Sec. 413. For the purposes of this title, 
whenever reference is made to control, it is 
immaterial whether such control is direct or 
indirect. 

“Legal restraints 

“Sec, 414. Any person affected by any order 
made under sections 408, 409, or 412 of this 
Act shall be, and is hereby, relieved from 
the operations of the ‘antitrust laws’, as 
designated in section 1 of the Act entitled 
‘An Act to supplement existing laws against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for 
other purposes’, approved October 15, 1914, 
and of all other restraints or prohibitions 
made by, or imposed under, authority of 
law, insofar as may be necessary to enable 
such person to do anything authorized, ap- 
proved, or required by such order. 


“Inquiry into air carrier management 


“Sec. 415. For the purpose of exercising 
and performing its powers and duties under 
this Act, the Board is empowered to inquire 
into the management of the business of any 
air carrier and, to the extent reasonably 
necessary for any such inquiry, to obtain 
from such carrier, and from any person con- 
trolling or controlled by, or under common 
control with, such air carrier, full and com- 
plete reports and other information. 


“Classification and exemption of carriers 
“Classification 


“Sec. 416. (a) The Board may from time 
to time establish such just and reasonable 
classifications or groups of air carriers for 
the purposes of this title as the nature of 
the services performed by such air carriers 
shall require; and such just and reasonable 
rules and regulations, pursuant to and con- 
sistent with the provisions of this title, to 
be observed by each such class or group, as 
the Board finds necessary in the public in- 
terest, 

“Exemptions 

“(b) (1) The Board, from time to time 
and to the extent necessary, may (except as 
provided in paragraph (2) of this subsec- 
tion) exempt from the requirements of this 
title or any provision thereof, or any rule, 
regulation, term, condition, or limitation 
prescribed thereunder, any air carrier or class 
of air carriers, if it finds that the enforce- 
ment of this title or such provision, or such 
rule, regulation, term, condition, or limita- 
tion is or would be an undue burden on such 
air carrier or class of air carriers by reason 
of the limited extent of, or unusual circum- 
stances affecting, the operations of such air 
carrier or class of air carriers and is not in 
the public interest. 

“(2) The Board shall not exempt any air 
carrier from any provision of subsection (k) 
of section 401 of this title, except that (A) 
any air carrier not engaged in scheduled air 
transportation, and (B), to the extent that 
the operations of such air carrier are con- 
ducted during daylight hours, any air carrier 
engaged in scheduled air transportation, may 
be exempted from the provisions of para- 
graphs (1) and (2) of such subsection if the 
Board finds, after notice and hearing, that, 
by reason of the limited extent of, or un- 
usual circumstances affecting, the operations 
of any such air carrier, the enforcement of 
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such phs is or would be such an un- 
due burden on such air carrier as to obstruct 
its development and prevent it from begin- 
ning or continuing operations, and that the 
exemption of such air carrier from such para- 
graphs would not adversely affect the public 
interest: Provided, That nothing in this sub- 
section shall be deemed to authorize the 
Board to exempt any air carrier from any 
requirement of this title, or any provision 
thereof, or any rule, regulation, term, con- 
dition, or limitation prescribed thereunder 
which provides for maximum flying hours for 
pilots or copilots. 


“TITLE V—NATIONALITY AND OWNERSHIP OF 
AIRCRAFT 
“Registration of aircraft nationality 
“Registration Required 
“Sec. 501. (a) It shall be unlawful for any 
to operate or navigate any aircraft 
eligible for registration if such aircraft is not 
registered by its owner as provided in this 
section, or (except as provided in section 
1108 of this Act) to operate or navigate with- 
in the United States any aircraft not eligible 
for registration: Provided, That aircraft of 
the national-defense forces of the United 
States may be operated and navigated with- 
out being so registered if such aircraft are 
identified, by the agency having jurisdiction 
over them, in a manner satisfactory to the 
Administrator. The Administrator may, by 
regulation, permit the operation and navi- 
gation of aircraft without registration by the 
owner for such reasonable periods after 
transfer of ownership thereof as the Admin- 
istrator may prescribe. 
“Eligibility for Registration 

“(b) An aircraft shall be eligible for regis- 
tration if, but only if— 

“(1) It is owned by a citizen of the United 
States and it is not registered under the 
laws of any foreign country; or 

“(2) It is an aircraft of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, or of a State, Territory, or posses- 
sion of the United States, or the District of 
Columbia, or of a political subdivision 
thereof. 

“Issuance of Certificate 

“(c) Upon request of the owner of any 
aircraft eligible for registration, such aircraft 
shall be registered by the Administrator and 
the Administrator shall issue to the owner 
thereof a certificate of registration. 

“Applications 

“(d) Applications for such certificates 
shall be in such form, be filed in such 
manner, and contain such information as 
the Administrator may require. 

“Suspension or Revocation 

“(e) Any such certificate may be sus- 
pended or revoked by the Administrator for 
any cause which renders the aircraft in- 
eligible for registration. 

“Effect of Registration 

“(f) Such certificate shall be conclusive 
evidence of nationality for international 
purposes, but not in any proceeding under 
the laws of the United States. Registration 
shall not be evidence of ownership of air- 
craft in any proceeding in which such own- 
ership by a particular person is, or may be, 
in Issue. 

“Registration of engines, 
appliances 

“Sec. 502, The Administrator may estab- 
lish reasonable rules and regulations for 
registration and identification of aircraft 
engines, propellers, and appliances, in the 
interest of safety, and no aircraft engine, 
“propeller, or appliance shall be used in vio- 
lation of any such rule or regulation, 


propellers, and 
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“Recordation of aircraft ownership 
“Establishment of Recording System 


"Sec. 503. (a) The Administrator shall 
establish and maintain a system for the re- 
cording of each and all of the following: 

“(1) Any conveyance which affects the 
title to, or any. interest in, any civil air- 
craft of the United States; 

“(2) Any lease, and any mortgage, equip- 
ment trust, contract of conditional sale, or 
other instrument executed for security pur- 
poses, which lease or other instrument af- 
fects the title to, or any interest in, any spe- 
cifically identified aircraft engine or engines 
of seven hundred and fifty or more rated 
take-off horsepower for each such engine or 
the equivalent of such horsepower, and also 
any assignment or amendment thereof or 
supplement thereto; 

“(3) Any lease, and any mortgage, equip- 
ment trust, contract of conditional sale, or 
other instrument executed for security pur- 
poses, which lease or other instrument af- 
fects the title to, or any interest in, any air- 
craft engines, propellers, or appliances main- 
tained by or on behalf of an air carrier 
certificated under section 604 (b) of this 
Act for installation or use in aircraft, air- 
craft engines, or propellers, or any spare parts 
maintained by or on behaif of such an air 
carrier, which instrument need only describe 
generally by types the engines, propellers, ap- 
pliances, and spare parts covered thereby 
and designate the location or locations 
thereof; and also any assignment or amend- 
ment thereof or supplement thereto, 


“Recording of Releases 


“(b) The Administrator shall also record 
under the system provided for in subsec- 
tion (a) of this section any release, cancella- 
tion, discharge, or satisfaction relating to 
any conveyance or other instrument re- 
corded under said system, 


“Conveyances to be Recorded 


“(c) No conyeyance or instrument the 
recording of which is proyided for by section 
503 (a) shall be valid in respect of such air- 
craft, aircraft engine or engines, propellers, 
appliances, or spare parts against any person 
other than the person by whom the convey- 
ance or other instrument is made or given, 
his heir or devisee, or any person haying 
actual notice thereof, until such conveyance 
or other instrument is filed for recordation 
in the office of the Administrator: Provided, 
That previous recording of any conveyance 
or instrument with the Administrator of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration under the 
provisions of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938 shall haye the same force and effect 
as though recorded as provided herein; and 
conveyances, the recording of which is pro- 
vided for by section 503 (a) (1) made on or 
before August 21, 1938, and instruments, the 
recording of which is provided for by sec- 
tions 503 (a) (2) and 503 (a) (3) made on 
or before June 19, 1948, shall not be subject 
to the provisions of this subsection, 

“Effect of Recording 

“(d) Each conveyance or other instrument 
recorded by means of or under the system 
provided for in subsection (a) or (b) of this 
section shall from the time of its filing for 
recordation be valid as to all persons without 
further or other recordation, except that an 
instrument recorded pursuant to section 503 
(a) (3) shall be effective only with respect 
to those of such items which may from 
time to time be situated at the designated 
location or locations and only while so situ- 
ated: Provided, That an instrument recorded 
under section 503 (a) (2) shall not be 
affected as to the engine or engines specifi- 
cally identified therein, by any instrument 
theretofore or thereafter recorded pursuant 
to section 503 (a) (3). 
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“Form of Conveyances 


“(e) No conveyance or other instrument 
shall be recorded unless it shall have been 
acknowledged before a notary public or other 
officer authorized by the law of the United 
States, or of a State, Territory, or possession 
thereof, or the District of Columbia, to take 
acknowledgment of deeds. 


“Index of Conyeyances 


“(f) The Administrator shall keep a record 
of the time and date of the filing of con- 
veyances and other instruments with him 
and of the time and date of recordation 
thereof. He shall record conveyances and 
other instruments filed with him in the 
order of their reception, in files to be kept 
for that purpose, and indexed according to— 

“(1) the identifying description of the 
aircraft or aircraft engine, or in the case 
of an instrument referred to in section 503 
(a) (3), the location or locations specified 
therein; and 

“(2) the names of the parties to the con- 
veyance or other instrument. 


“Regulations 


“(g) The Administrator is authorized to 
provide by regulation for the endorsement 
upon certificates of registration, or aircraft 
certificates, of information with respect to 
the ownership of the aircraft for which each 
certificate is issued, the recording of dis- 
charges and satisfactions of recorded instru- 
ments, and other transactions affecting title 
to or interest in aircraft, aircraft engines, 
propellers, appliances, or parts, and for such 
other records, proceedings, and details as 
may be necessary to facilitate the determina- 
tion of the rights of parties dealing with 
civil aircraft of the United States, aircraft 
engines, propellers, appliances, or parts. 


“Previously Unrecorded Ownership 


“(h) The person applying for the issuance 
or renewal of an airworthiness certificate for 
an aircraft with respect to which there has 
been no recordation of ownership as pro- 
vided in this section shall present with his 
application such information with respect 
to the ownership of the aircraft as the Ad- 
ministrator shall deem necessary to show 
the persons who are holders of property in- 
terests in such aircraft and the nature and 
extent of such interests. 


“Limitation of security owners liability 


“Sec, 504. No person having a security in- 
terest in, or security title to, any civil air- 
craft under a contract of conditional sale, 
equipment trust, chattel or corporate mort- 
gage, or other instrument of similar nature, 
and no lessor of any such aircraft under a 
bona fide lease of 30 days or more, shall be 
liable by reason of such interest or title, or 
by reason of his interest as lessor or owner 
of the aircraft so leased, for any injury to or 
death of persons, or damage to or loss of prop- 
erty, on the surface of the earth (whether 
on land or water) caused by such aircraft, or 
by the ascent, descent, or flight of such 
aircraft or by the dropping or falling of an 
object therefrom, unless such aircraft is in 
the actual possession or control of such per- 
son at the time of such injury, death, dam- 
age, or loss. 


“Dealers’ aircraft registration certificates 


“Src. 505. The Administrator may, by such 
reasonable regulations as he may find to 
be in the public interest, provide for the 
issuance, and for the suspension or revoca- 
tion, of dealers’ aircraft registration certifi- 
cates, and for their use in connection with 
aircraft eligible for registration under this 
Act by persons engaged in the business of 
manufacturing, distributing, or selling air- 
craft. Aircraft owned by holders of dealers’ 
aircraft registration certificates shall be 
deemed registered under this Act to the ex- 
tent that the Administrator may, by regu- 
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lation, provide. It shall be unlawful for 
any person to violate any regulation, or any 
term, condition, or limitation contained in 
any certificate, issued under this section. 


“TITLE VI--SAFETY REGULATION OF CIVIL 
AERONAUTICS 


“General safety powers and duties 


“Minimum Standards; Rules and Regulations 

“Sec. 601. (a) The Administrator is em- 
powered and it shall be his duty to promote 
safety of flight of civil aircraft in air com- 
merce by prescribing and revising from time 
to time: 

“(1) Such minimum standards govern- 
ing the design, materials, workmanship, con- 
struction, and performance of aircraft, air- 
craft engines, and propellers as may be re- 
quired in the interest of safety; 

“(2) Such minimum standards governing 
appliances as may be required in the interest 
of safety; 

“(3) Reasonable rules and regulations and 
minimum standards governing, in the inter- 
est of safety, (A) the inspection, servicing, 
and overhaul of aircraft, aircraft engines, 
propellers, and appliances; (B) the equip- 
ment and facilities for such inspection, serv- 
icing, and overhaul; and (C) in the discre- 
tion of the Administrator, the periods for, 
and the manner in, which such inspection, 
servicing, and overhaul shall be made, in- 
cluding provision for examinations and re- 
ports by properly qualified private persons 
whose examinations or reports the Adminis- 
trator may accept in leu of those made by 
its officers and employees; 

“(4} Reasonable rules and regulations gov- 
erning the reserve supply of aircraft, aircraft 
engines, propellers, appliances, and aircraft 
fuel and oil, required in the interest of safety, 
including the reserve supply of aircraft fuel 
and oil which shall be carried in flight; 

“(5) Reasonable rules and regulations gov- 
erning, in the interest of safety, the maxi- 
mum hours or periods of service of airmen, 
and other employees, of air carriers; and 

“(6) Such reasonable rules and regula- 
tions, or minimum standards, governing 
other practices, methods, and procedure, as 
the Administrator may find necessary to pro- 
vide adequately for national security and 
safety in air commerce. 


“Needs of Service To Be Considered; Classi- 
fication of Standards, Etc. 

“(b) In prescribing standards, rules, and 
regulations, and in issuing certificates under 
this title, the Administrator shall give full 
consideration to the duty resting upon air 
carriers to perform their services with the 
highest possible degree of safety in the pub- 
lic interest and to any differences between 
air transportation and other air commerce; 
and he shall make classifications of such 
standards, rules, regulations, and certificates 
appropriate to the differences between air 
transportation and other air commerce. The 
Administrator may authorize any aircraft, 
aircraft engine, propeller, or appliance, for 
which an aircraft certificate authorizing use 
thereof in air transportation has been issued, 
to be used in other air commerce without the 
issuance of a further certificate. The Admin- 
istrator shall exercise and perform his powers 
and duties under this Act in such manner as 
will best tend to reduce or eliminate the 
possibility of, or recurrence of, accidents in 
air transportation, but shall not deem himself 
required to give preference to either air 
transportation or other air commerce in the 
administration and enforcement of this title. 

“Exemptions 

“(c) The Administrator from time to time 
may grant exemptions from the require- 
ments of any rule or regulation prescribed 
under this title if he finds that such action 
would be in the public interest. 
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“Airman, certificates 
“Power To Issue Certificate 


“Sec. 602, (a) The Administrator is em- 
powered to issue airman certificates specify- 
ing the capacity in which the holders thereof 
are authorized to serve as airmen in connec- 
tion with aircraft. 


“Issuance of Certificate 


“(b) Any person may file with the Admin- 
istrator an application for an airman certifi- 
cate. If the Administrator finds, after in- 
vestigation, that such person possesses 
proper qualifications for, and is physically 
able to perform the duties pertaining to, the 
position for which the airman certificate is 
sought, he shall issue such certificate, con- 
taining such terms, conditions, and limita- 
tions as to duration thereof, periodic or 
special examinations, tests of physical fit- 
ness, and other matters as the Administrator 
may determine to be necessary to assure 
safety in air commerce. Except in the case 
of persons whose certificates are, at the time 
of denial, under order of suspension or whose 
certificates have been revoked within 1 year 
of the date of such denial, any person whose 
application for the issuance or renewal of an 
airman certificate is denied may file with 
the Board a petition for review of the Ad- 
ministrator’s action. The Board shall there- 
upon assign such petition for hearing at a 
place convenient to the applicant’s place of 
residence or employment. In the conduct of 
such hearing and in determining whether 
the airman meets the pertinent rules, regu- 
lations, or standards, the Board shall not be 
bound by findings of fact of the Adminis- 
trator. At the conclusion of.such hearing, 
the Board shall issue its decision as to 
whether the airman meets the pertinent 
rules, regulations, and standards and the 
Administrator shall be bound by such deci- 
sion: Provided, That the Administrator may, 
in his discretion, prohibit or restrict the is- 
suance of airman certificates to aliens, or 
may make such issuance dependent on the 
terms of reciprocal agreements entered into 
with foreign governments. 


“Form and Recording of Certificate 


“(e) Each certificate shall be numbered 
and recorded by the Administrator; shall 
state the name and address of, and contain 
@ description of, the person to whom the 
certificate is issued; and shall be entitled 
with the designation of the class covered 
thereby. Certificates issued to all pilots 
serving in scheduled air transportation shall 
be designated ‘airline transport pilot’ of the 
proper class. 

“Aircraft certificates 
“Type Certificates 

“Sec. 603. (a) (1) The Administrator is 
empowered to issue type certificates for air- 
craft, aircraft engines, and propellers; to 
specify in regulations the appliances for 
which the issuance of type certificates is rea- 
sonably required in the interest of safety; 
and to issue such certificates for appliances 
so specified, 

“(2) Any interested person may file with 
the Administrator an application for a type 
certificate for an aircraft, aircraft engine, 
propeller, or appliance specified in regula- 
tions under paragraph (1) of this subsection. 
Upon receipt of an application, the Adminis- 
trator shall make an Investigation thereof 
and may hold hearings thereon. The Ad- 
ministrator shall make, or require the appli- 
cant to make, such tests during manufacture 
and upon completion as the Administrator 
deems reasonably necessary in the interest 
of safety, including flight tests and tests of 
raw materials or any part or appurtenance of 
such aircraft, aircraft engine, propeller, or 
appliance. If the administrator finds that 
such aircraft, aircraft engine, propeller, or 
appliance is of proper design, material, speci- 
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fication, construction, and performance for 
safe operation, and meets the minimum 
standards, rules, and regulations prescribed 
by the Administrator, he shall issue a type 
certificate therefor. The Administrator may 
prescribe in any such certificate the duration 
thereof and such other terms, conditions, 
and limitations as are required in the inter- 
est of safety. The Administrator may record 
upon any certificate issued for aircraft, air- 
craft engines, or propellers, a numerical de- 
termination of all of the essential factors rel- 
ative to the performance of the aircraft, air- 
eraft engine, or propeller for which the cer- 
tificate is issued. 


“Production Certificate 


“(b) Upon application, and if it satisfac- 
torily appears to the Administrator that 
duplicates of any aircraft, aircraft engine, 
propeller, or appliance for which a type cer- 
tificate has been issued will conform to such 
certificate, the Administrator shall issue a 
production certificate authorizing the pro- 
duction of duplicates of such aircraft, air- 
craft engines, propellers, or appliances. The 
Administrator shall make such inspection 
and may require such tests of any aircraft, 
aircraft engine, propeller, or appliance manu- 
factured under a production certificate as 
may be necessary to assure manufacture of 
each unit in conformity with the type certifi- 
cate or any amendment or modification 
thereof. The Administrator may prescribe in 
any such production certificate the duration 
thereof and such other terms, conditions, and 
limitations as are required in the interest of 
safety. 

“Airworthiness Certificate 

“(c) The registered owner of any aircraft 
may file with the Administrator an applica- 
tion for an airworthiness certificate for such 
aircraft. If the Administrator finds that the 
aircraft conforms to the type certificate 
therefor, and, after inspection, that the air- 
craft is in condition for safe operation, he 
shall issue an airworthiness certificate. The 
Administrator may prescribe in such certifi- 
cate the duration of such certificate, the type 
of service for which the aircraft may be used, 
and such other terms, conditions, and limi- 
tations as are required in the interest of 
safety. Each such certificate shall be regis- 
tered by the Administrator and shall set forth 
such information as the Administrator may 
deem advisable. The certificate number, or 
such other individual designation as may 
be required by the Administrator, shall be 
displayed upon each aircraft in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the Admin- 
istrator. 

“Air earrier operating certificates 
“Power to Issue 


“Sec. 604. (a) The Administrator is em- 
powered to issue air carrier operating certifi- 
cates and to establish minimum safety stand- 
ards for the operation of the air carrier to 
whom any such certificate is issued. 

“Issuance 

“(b) Any person desiring to operate as an 
air carrier may file with the Administrator an 
application for an air carrier operating cer- 
tificate. If the Administrator finds, after 
investigation, that such person is properly 
and adequately equipped and able to con- 
duct a safe operation in accordance with the 
requirements of this Act and the rules, 
regulations, and standards prescribed there- 
under, he shall issue an air carrier operating 
certificate to such person. Each air carrier 
operating certificate shall prescribe such 
terms, conditions, and limitations as are 
reasonably necessary to assure safety in air 
transportation, and shall specify the points 
to and from which, and the Federal airways 
over which, such person is authorized to 
operate as an air carrier under an air carrier 
operating certificate. 
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“Maintenance of equipment in air transpor- 
tation 
“Duty of Carriers and Airmen 

“Sec. 605. (a) It shall be the duty of each 
air carrier to make, or cause to be made, such 
inspection, maintenance, overhaul, and re- 
pair of all equipment used in air transpor- 
tation as may be required by this Act, or the 
orders, rules, and regulations of the Admin- 
istrator issued thereunder. And it shall be 
the duty of every person engaged in operat- 
ing, inspecting, maintaining, or overhauling 
equipment to observe and comply with the 
requirements of this Act relating thereto, 
and the orders, rules, and regulations issued 
thereunder, 

“Inspection 

“(b) The Administrator shall employ in- 
spectors who shall be charged with the duty 
(1) of making such inspections of aircraft, 
aircraft engines, propellers, and appliances 
designed for use in air transportation, dur- 
ing manufacture, and while used by an air 
carrier in air transportation, as may be nec- 
essary to enable the Administrator to deter- 
mine that such aircraft, aircraft engines, 
propellers, and appliances are in safe condi- 
tion and are properly maintained for opera- 
tion in air transportation; and (2) of advis- 
ing and cooperating with each air carrier in 
the inspection and maintenance thereof by 
the air carrier. Whenever any inspector 
shall, in the performance of his duty, find 
that any aircraft, aircraft engine, propeller, 
or appliance, used or intended to be used by 
any air carrier in air transportation, is not 
in condition for safe operation, he shall so 
notify the carrier, in such form and manner 
as the Administrator may prescribe; and, for 
a period of five days thereafter, such aircraft, 
aircraft engine, propeller, or appliance shall 
not be used in air transportation, or in such 
manner as to endanger air transportation, 
unless found by the Administrator or his 
inspector to be in condition for safe opera- 
tion. 

“Air navigation facility rating 

“Src. 606. The Administrator is empowered 
to inspect, classify, and rate any air naviga- 
tion facility available for the use of civil 
aircraft, as to its suitability for such use. 
The Administrator is empowered to issue a 
certificate for any such air navigation fa- 
cility. 

“Air agency rating 

“Src. 607. The Administrator is empowered 
to provide for the examination and rating 
of (1) civilian schools giving instruction in 
flying or in the repair, alteration, mainte- 
nance, and overhaul of aircraft, aircraft en- 
gines, propellers, and appliances, as to the 
adequacy of the course of instruction, the 
suitability and airworthiness of the equip- 
ment, and the competency of the instruc- 
tors; (2) repair stations or shops for the 
repair, alteration, maintenance, and over- 
haul of aircraft, aircraft engines, propellers, 
or appliances, as to the adequacy and suit- 
ability of the equipment, facilities, and ma- 
terials for, and methods of, repair, altera- 
tion, maintenance, and overhaul of aircraft, 
aircraft engines, propellers, and appliances, 
and the competency of those engaged in the 
work or giving any instruction therein; and 
(3) such other air agencies as may, in his 
opinion, be necessary in the interest of the 
public. The Administrator is empowered to 
issue certificates for such schools, repair 
stations, and other agencies. 

“Form of applications 

“Sec. 608. Applications for certificates 
under this title shall be in such form, con- 
tain such information, and be filed and 
served in such manner as the Administrator 
may prescribe, and shall be under oath 
whenever the Administrator so requires. 
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“Amendment, suspension, and revocation of 
certificates 


“Sec. 609. The Administrator may, from 
time to time, reinspect any civil aircraft, air- 
craft engine, propeller, appliance, air naviga- 
tion facility, or air agency, or may reexamine 
any civil airman. If, as a result of any such 
reinspection or reexamination, or if, as a re- 
sult of any other investigation made by the 
Administrator, he determines that safety in 
air commerce or air transportation and the 
public interest requires, the Administrator 
may issue an order amending, modifying, 
suspending, or revoking, in whole or in part, 
any type certificate, production certificate, 
airworthiness certificate, airman certificate, 
air carrier operating certificate, air naviga- 
tion facility certificate, or air agency cer- 
tificate. Prior to amending, modifying, sus- 
pending, or revoking any of the foregoing 
certificates, the Administrator shall advise 
the holder thereof as to any charges or other 
reasons relied upon by the Administrator 
for his proposed action and, except in cases 
of emergency, shall provide the holder of 
such a certificate an opportunity to answer 
any charges and be heard as to why such 
certificate should not be amended, modified, 
suspended, or revoked. Any person whose 
certificate is affected by such an order of 
the Administrator under this section may 
appeal the Administrator’s order to the 
Board and the Board may, after notice and 
hearing, amend, modify, or reverse the Ad- 
ministrator’s order if it finds that safety in 
air commerce or air transportation and the 
public interest do not require affirmation of 
the Administrator’s order. In the conduct 
of its hearings the Board shall not be bound 
by findings of fact of the Administrator. 
The filing of an appeal with the Board shall 
stay the effectiveness of the Administrator’s 
order unless the Administrator advises the 
Board that an emergency exists and safety 
in air commerce or air transportation re- 
quires the immediate effectiveness of his 
order, in which event the order shall remain 
effective and the Board shall finally dispose 
of the appeal within sixty days after being 
so advised by the Administrator. The per- 
son substantially affected by the Board's 
order may obtain judicial review of said 
order under the provisions of section 1006, 
and the Administrator shall be made a party 
to such proceedings. 

“Prohibitions 
“Violations of Title 


“Sec. 610. (a) It shall be unlawful— 

“(1) For any person to operate in air 
commerce any civil aircraft for which there 
is not currently in effect an airworthiness 
certificate, or in violation of the terms of 
any such certificate; 

“(2) For any person to serve in any 
capacity as an airman in connection with 
any civil aircraft, aircraft engine, propeller 
or appliance used or intended for use, in air 
commerce without an airman certificate au- 
thorizing him to serve in such capacity, or 
in violation of any term, condition, or lim- 
itation thereof, or in violation of any order, 
rule, or regulation issued under this title; 

“(3) For any person to employ for service 
in connection with any civil aircraft used in 
air commerce an airman who does not have 
an airman certificate authorizing him to 
serve in the capacity for which he is 
employed; 

“(4) For any person to operate as an air 
carrier without an air carrier operating cer- 
tificate, or in violation of the terms of any 
such certificate; 

“(5) For any person to operate aircraft in 
air commerce in violation of any other rule, 
regulation, or certificate of the Administra- 
tor under this title; and 

“(6) For any person to operate a seaplane 
or other aircraft of United States registry 
upon the high seas in contravention of the 
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regulations proclaimed by the President pur- 
suant to section 1 of the Act entitled “An 
Act to authorize the President to proclaim 
regulations for preventing collisions at sea”, 
approved October 11, 1951 (Public Law 172, 
Elghty-second Congress; 65 Stat. 406); and 

“(7) For any person holding an air agency 
or production certificate, to violate any term, 
condition, or limitation thereof, or to violate 
any order, rule, or regulation under this 
title relating to the holder of such certifi- 
cate. 


“Exemption of Foreign Aircraft and Airmen 


“(b) Foreign aircraft and airmen serving 
in connection therewith may, except with 
respect to the observance by such airmen of 
the air traffic rules, be exempted from the 
provisions of subsection (a) of this section, 
to the extent, and upon such terms and con- 
ditions, as may be prescribed by the Admin- 
istrator as being in the interest of the public. 
“TITLE VII—AIRCRAFT ACCIDENT INVESTIGATION 

“Accidents involving civil aircraft 
“General Duties 

“Src. 701. (a) It shall be the duty of the 
Board to— 

“(1) Make rules and regulations governing 
notification and report of accidents involv- 
ing civil aircraft; 

“(2) Investigate such accidents and report 
the facts, conditions, and circumstances re- 
lating to each accident and the probable 
cause thereof; 

“(3) Make such recommendations to the 
Administrator as, in its opinion, will tend to 
prevent similar accidents in the future; 

“(4) Make such reports public in such 
form and manner as may be deemed by it to 
be in the public interest; and 

“(5) Ascertain what will best tend to re- 
duce or eliminate the possibility of, or re- 
currence of, accidents by conducting special 
studies and investigations on matters per- 
taining to safety in air navigation and the 
prevention of accidents. 


“Temporary Personnel 


“(b) The Board may, without regard to 
the civil-service laws, engage, for temporary 
service in the investigation of any accident 
involving aircraft, persons other than officers 
or employees of the United States and may 
fix their compensation without regard to the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended; and 
may, with consent of the head of the execu- 
tive department or independent establish- 
ment under whose jurisdiction the officer or 
employee is serving, secure for such service 
any officer or employee of the United States. 


“Conduct of Investigations 


“(c) In conducting any hearing or investi- 
gation, any member of the Board or any 
officer or employee of the Board or any per- 
son engaged or secured under subsection (b) 
shall have the same powers as the Board has 
with respect to hearings or investigations 
conducted by it. 

“Aircraft 


“(d) Any civil aircraft, aircraft engine, pro- 
peller, or appliance affected by, or involved 
in, an accident in air commerce, shall be 
preserved in accordance with, and shall not 
be moved except in accordance with, regu- 
lations prescribed by the Board. 

“Use of Records and Reports as Evidence 

“(e) No part of any report or reports of 
the Board relating to any accident or the 
investigation thereof, shall be admitted as 
evidence or used in any suit or action for 
damages growing out of any matter men- 
tioned in such report or reports. 


“Use of Agency in Accident Investigations 

“(f) Upon the request of the Board, the 
Administrator is authorized to make inves- 
tigations with regard to aircraft accidents 
and to report to the Board the facts, con- 
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ditions, and circumstances thereof, and the 
Board is authorized to utilize such reports 
in making its determinations of probable 
cause under this title. 
“Participation by Agency 

“(g) In order to assure the proper dis- 
charge by the Administrator of his duties 
end responsibilities, the Board shall provide 
for the appropriate participation of the Ad- 
ministrator and his representatives in any 
investigations conducted by the Board under 
this title: Provided, That the Administra- 
tor or his representatives shall not partici- 
pate in the determination of probable cause 
by the Board under this title. 


“Accidents involving military aircraft 


“Sec. 702. (ay In the case of accidents in- 
volving both civil and military aircraft, the 
Board shall provide for participation in the 
investigation by appropriate military au- 
thorities. 

“(b) In the case of accidents involving 
solely military aircraft and in which a func- 
tion of the Administrator is or may be in- 
volved, the military authorities shall provide 
for participation in the investigation by the 
Administrator. 

“(c) With respect to other accidents in- 
volving solely military aircraft the military 
authorities shall provide the Administrator 
and the Board with any information with 
respect thereto which, in the judgment of 
the military authorities, would contribute 
to the promotion of air safety. 

“Special boards of inquiry 

“Sec. 703. (a) In any accident which in- 
volves substantial questions of public safety 
im air transportation the Board may estab- 
lish a Special Board of Inquiry consisting 
of three members; one member of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board who shall act as Chair- 
man of the Special Bàrd of Inquiry; and 
two members representing the public who 
shall be appointed by the President upon 
notification of the creation of such Special 
ae of Inquiry by the Civil Aeronautics 


ane Such public members of the Special 
Board of Inquiry shall be duly qualified by 
training and experience to participate in 
such inquiry and shall have no pecuniary 
interest in any aviation enterprise involved 
in the accident to be investigated. 

“(c) The Special Board of Inquiry when 
convened to investigate an accident certi- 
fled to it by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
shall have all authority of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board as described in this title. 
“TITLE VIII—OTHER ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCIES 

“The President of the United States 

“Sec, 801. The issuance, denial, transfer, 
amendment, cancellation, suspension, or re- 
vocation of, and the terms, conditions, and 
limitations contained in, any certificate au- 
thorizing an air carrier to engage in overseas 
or foreign air transportation, or air trans- 
portation between places in the same Ter- 
ritory or possession, or any permit issuable 
to any foreign air carrier under section 402, 
shall be subject to the approval of the Presi- 
dent. Copies of all applications in respect 
of such certificates and permits shall be 
transmitted to the President by the Board 
before hearing thereon, and all decisions 
thereon by the Board shall be submitted to 
the President before publication thereof. 

“The Department of State 

“Sec. 802. The Secretary of State shall ad- 
vise the Administrator, the Board, and the 
Secretary of Commerce, and consult with 
the Administrator, Board, or Secretary, as 
appropriate, concerning the negotiations of 
any agreement with foreign governments for 
the establishment or development of air 
navigation, including air routes and services. 
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“Weather Bureau. 


“Sec. 803. In order to promote safety and 
efficiency in air navigation to the highest 
possible degree, the Chief of the Weather 
Bureau, under the direction of the Secretary 
of Commerce, shall, in addition to any other 
functions or duties pertaining to weather in- 
formation for other purposes, (1) make such 
observations, measurements, investigations, 
and studies of atmospheric phenomena, and 
establish such meteorological offices and 
stations, as are necessary or best suited for 
ascertaining, in advance, information con- 
cerning probable weather conditions; (2) 
furnish such reports, forecasts, warnings, and 
advices to the Administrator, and to such 
persons engaged in civil aeronautics as may 
be designated by the Administrator, and to 
such other persons as the Chief of the 
Weather Bureau may determine, and such 
reports shall be made in such manner and 
with such frequency as will best result in 
safety in and in facilitating air navigation; 
(3) cooperate with persons engaged in air 
commerce, or employees thereof, in meteor- 
ological service, establish and maintain re- 
ciprocal arrangements under which this pro- 
vision is to be carried out and collect and 
disseminate weather reports available from 
aircraft in flight; (4) establish and coordi- 
nate the international exchanges of meteora- 
logical information required for the safety 
and efficiency of air navigation; (5) partic- 
ipate in the development of an international 
basic meteorological reporting network, in- 
cluding the establishment, operation, and 
maintenance of reporting stations on the 
high seas, in polar regions, and in foreign 
countries in cooperation with other govern- 
mental agencies of the United States and 
the meteorological services of foreign coun- 
tries and with persons engaged in air com- 
merce; (6) coordinate meteorological re- 
quirements in the United States in order to 
maintain standard observations, promote ef- 
ficient use of facilities and avoid duplication 
of services unless such duplication tends to 
promote the safety and efficiency of air navi- 
gation; and (7) promote and develop me- 
teorological science and foster and support 
research projects in meteorology through the 
utilization of private and governmental re- 
search facilities and provide for the publi- 
cation of the results of such research projects 
unless such publication would be contrary to 
the publie interest. 


“TITLE IX—PENALTIES 
“Civil penalties 
“Safety and Postal Offenses 


“Sec. 901. (a) (1) Any person who violates 
(A) any provision of titles HT, V, VI, VII, or 
XII of this Act, or any rule, regulation, or 
order issued thereunder, or (B) any rule or 
regulation issued by the Postmaster General 
under this Act, shall be subject to a civil 
penalty of not to exceed $1,000 for each such 
violation: Provided, That this subsection 
shall not apply to members of the Armed 
Forces of the United States, or those civilian 
employees of the Department of Defense 
who are subject to the provisions of the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice, while en- 
gaged in the performance of their official 
duties; and the appropriate military author- 
ities shall be responsible for taking any nec- 
essary disciplinary action with respect 
thereto and for making to the Administrator 
or Board, as appropriate, a timely report of 
any such action taken. 

“(2) Any such civil penalty may be com- 

by the Administrator in the case 
of violations of titles III, V, VI, or XII, or 
any rule, regulation, or order issued there- 
under, and by the Board in the case of viola- 
tions of title VII, or any rule, regulation, or 
order issued thereunder, or the Postmaster 
General in the case of regulations issued by 
him. The amount of such penalty, when 
finally determined, or the amount agreed 
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upon in compromise, may be deducted from 
any sums owing by the United States to the 
person charged. 

“Liens 


“(b) In case an aircraft is involved in 
such violation and the violation is by the 
owner or person in command of the aircraft, 
such aircraft shall be subject. to lien for the 
penalty: Provided, That this subsection shall 
not apply to a violation of a rule or regula- 
tion of the Postmaster General. 

“Criminal penalties 
“General 

“Sec. 902. (a) Any person who knowingly 
and willfully violates any provisions of this 
Act (except titles III, V, VI, VII, and XII), 
or any order, rule, or regulation issued under 
any such provision or any term, condition, 
or limitation of any certificate or permit is- 
sued under title IV, for which no penalty is 
otherwise herein provided, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be subject for the first 
offense to a fine of not more than $500, and 
for any subsequent offense to a fine of not 
more than $2,000. If such violation is a 
continuing one, each day of such violation 
shall constitute a separate offense. 


“Forgery of Certificates and False Marking 
of Aircraft 


“(b) Any person who knowingly and will- 
fully forges, counterfeits, alters, or falsely 
makes any certificate authorized to be issued 
under this Act, or Knowingly uses or at- 
tempts to use any such fraudulent certifi- 
eate, and any person who knowingly and 
willfully displays or causes to be displayed 
on any aircraft, any marks that are false 
or misleading as to the nationality or regis- 
tration of the aircraft, shall be subject to a 
fine of not exceeding $1,000 or to imprison- 
ment not exceeding three years, or to both 
such fine and imprisonment. 


“Interference With Air Navigation 


“(c) A person shall be subject to a fine 
of not exceeding $5,000 or to imprisonment 
not exceeding five years, or to both such 
fine and imprisonment, who— 

“(1) with intent to interfere with. air 
navigation within the United States, ex- 
hibits within the United States any light or 
signal at such place or in such manner that 
it is likely to be mistaken for a true light 
or signal established pursuant to this Act, 
or for a true light or signal in connection 
with an airport or other air navigation 
facility; or 

“(2) after due warning by the Adminis- 
trator, continues to maintain any mislead- 
img light or signal; or 

“(3) knowingly removes, extinguishes, or 
interferes with the operation of any such 
true light or signal. 

“Granting Rebates 

“(a) Any air carrier, foreign air carrier, 
or ticket agent, or any officer, agent, em- 
ployee, or representative thereof, who shall, 
knowingly and willfully, offer, grant, or give, 
or cause to be offered, granted, or given, any 
rebate or other concession in violation of 
the provisions of this Act, or who, by any 
device or means, shall, knowingly and will- 
fully, assist, or shall willingly suffer or per- 
mit, any person to obtain transportation or 
services subject to this Act at less than the 
rates, fares, or charges lawfully in effect, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and, upon conviction thereof, shall be sub- 
ject for each offense to a fine of not less 
than $100 and not more than $5,000. 


“Failure To File Reports; Falsification of 
Records. 
“(¢e) Any air carrier, or any officer, spra 
employee, or representative thereof, 
shall, knowingly and willfully, fail or es 
to make a report to the Board or Adminis- 
trator as required by this Act, or to keep 
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or preserve accounts, records, and memo- 
randa in the form and manner prescribed or 
approved by the Board or Administrator, or 
shall, knowingly and willfully, falsify, muti- 
late, or alter any such report, account, rec- 
ord, or memorandum, or shall knowingly 
and willfully file any false report, account, 
record, or memorandum, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon convic- 
tion thereof, be subject for each offense to 
a fine of not less than $100 and not more 
than $5,000. 
“Divulging Information 


“(f) If the Administrator or any member 
of the Board, or any officer or employee of 
either, shall knowingly and willfully divulge 
any fact or information which may come to 
his knowledge during the course of an ex- 
amination of the accounts, records, and 
memoranda of any air carrier, or which is 
withheld from public disclosure under sec- 
tion 1104, except as he may be directed by 
the Administrator or the Board in the case 
of information ordered to be withheld by 
either, or by a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion or a judge thereof, he shall upon con- 
viction thereof be subject for each offense to 
a fine of not more than $5,000 or impris- 
onment for not more than two years, or 
both: Provided, That nothing in this section 
shall authorize the withholding of informa- 
tion by the Administrator or Board from the 
duly authorized committees of the Congress. 


“Refusal To Testify 


“(g) Any person who shall neglect or re- 
fuse to attend and testify or to answer any 
lawful inquiry, or to produce books, papers, 
or documents, if in his power to do so, in 
obedience to the subpena or lawful re- 
quirement of the Board or Administrator, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon 
conviction thereof, shall be subject to a fine 
of not less than $100 nor more than $5,000, 
or imprisonment for not more than one 
year, or both. 


“Transportation of Explosives and Other 
Dangerous Articles 

“(h) (1) Any person who knowingly de- 
livers or causes to be delivered to any air- 
carrier or to the operator of any civil air- 
craft for transportation in air commerce, or 
who causes the transportation in air com- 
merce of, any shipment, baggage, or prop- 
erty, the transportation of which would be 
prohibited by any rule, regulation, or re- 
quirement prescribed by the Administrator 
under title VI of this Act, relating to the 
transportation, packing, marking, or des- 
cription of explosives or other dangerous ar- 
ticles, shall, upon conviction thereof for each 
such offense, be subject to a fine of not more 
than $1,000, or to imprisonment not exceed- 
ing one year, or to both such fine and im- 
prisonment: Provided, That when death or 
bodily injury of any person results from an 
offense punishable under this subsection, the 
person or persons convicted thereof shall, 
in lieu of the foregoing penalty, be subject 
to a fine of not more than $10,000 or to im- 
Prisonment not exceeding ten years, or to 
both such fine and imprisonment. 

“(2) In the exercise of his authority under 
title VI of this Act, the Administrator may 
provide by regulation for the application in 
whole or in part of the rules or regulations 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission (in- 
cluding future amendments and additions 
thereto) relating to the transportation, pack- 
ing, marking, or description of explosives or 
other dangerous articles for surface transpor- 
tation, to the shipment and carriage by air of 
such articles. Such applicability may be 
terminated by the Administrator at any 
time. While so made applicable, any such 
rule or regulation, or part thereof, of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission shall for 
the purposes of this Act be deemed to be a 
regulation of the Administrator prescribed 
under title VI. 
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“Venue and prosecution of offenses 
“Venue 


“Sec. 903. (a) The trial of any offense 
under this Act shall be in the district in 
which such offense is committed; or if the 
offense is committed upon the high seas, or 
out of the jurisdiction of any particular 
State or district, the trial shall be in the dis- 
trict where the offender may be found or 
into which he shall be first brought. When- 
ever the offense is begun in one jurisdiction 
and completed in another it may be dealt 
with, inquired of, tried, determined, and 
punished in either jurisdiction in the same 
manner as if the offense had been actually 
and wholly committed therein, 

“Procedure in Respect of Civil Penalties 

“(b) (1) Any civil penalty imposed under 
this Act may be collected by proceedings in 
personam against the person subject to the 
penalty and, in case the penalty is a lien, by 
proceedings in rem against the aircraft, or 
by either method alone. Such proceedings 
shall conform as nearly as may be to civil 
suits in admiralty, except that either party 
may demand trial by jury of any issue of 
fact, if the value in controversy exceeds $20, 
and the facts so tried shall not be reexam- 
ined other than in accordance with the rules 
of the common law. The fact that in a libel 
in rem the seizure is made at a place not 
upon the high seas or navigable waters of 
the United States shall not be held in any 
way to limit the requirement of the con- 
formity of the proceedings to civil suits in 
rem in admiralty. 

“(2) Any aircraft subject to such lien may 
be summarily seized by and placed in the 
custody of such persons as the Board or 
Administrator may by regulation prescribe, 
and a report of the cause shall thereupon be 
transmitted to the United States attorney 
for the judicial district in which the seizure 
is made. The United States attorney shall 
promptly institute proceedings for the en- 
forcement of the lien or notify the Board 
or Administrator of his failure to so act. 

“(3) The aircraft shall be released from 
such custody upon payment of the penalty 
or the amount agreed upon in compromise; 
or seizure in pursuance of process of any 
court in proceedings in rem for enforcement 
of the lien, or notification by the United 
States attorney of failure to institute such 
proceedings; or deposit of a bond in such 
amount and with such sureties as the Board 
or Administrator may prescribe, conditioned 
upon the payment of the penalty or the 
amount agreed upon in compromise. 

“(4) The Supreme Court of the United 
States, and under its direction other courts 
of the United States, may prescribe rules 
regulating such proceedings in any partic- 
ular not provided by law. 


“Violations of section 1109 


“Sec. 904. (a) Any person who (1) violates 
any entry or clearance regulation made un- 
der section 1109 (c) of this Act, or (2) any 
immigration regulations made under such 
section, shall be subject to a civil penalty of 
$500 which may be remitted or mitigated by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, or the Attor- 
ney General, respectively, in accordance with 
such proceedings as the Secretary or Attor- 
ney General shall by regulation prescribe. 
Any person violating any customs regulation 
made under section 1109 (b) of this Act, or 
any provision of the customs or public- 
health laws or regulations thereunder made 
applicable to aircraft by regulation under 
such section shall be subject to a civil pen- 
alty of $500, and any aircraft used in con- 
nection with any such violation shall be 
subject to seizure and forfeiture as provided 
for in such customs laws, which penalty and 
forfeiture may be remitted or mitigated by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. In case the 
violation is by the owner or person in com- 
mand of the aircraft, the penalty shall be a 
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lien against the aircraft. Any person vio- 
lating any provision of the laws and regula- 
tions relating to animal and plant quaran- 
tine made applicable to civil air navigation 
by regulation in accordance with section 
1109 (d) of this Act shall be subject to the 
same penalties as those provided by the said 
laws for violations thereof. Any civil pen- 
alty imposed under this section may be col- 
lected by proceedings in personam against 
the person subject to the penalty and/or in 
case the penalty is a lien, by proceedings in 
rem against the aircraft. Such proceedings 
shall conform as nearly as may be to civil 
suits in admiralty; except that either party 
may demand trial by jury of any issue of 
fact, if the value in controversy exceeds $20, 
and facts so tried shall not be reexamined 
other than in accordance with the rules of 
the common law. The fact that in a libel 
in rem the seizure is made at a place not 
upon the high seas or navigable waters of 
the United States, shall not be held in any 
way to limit the requirement of the con- 
formity of the proceedings to civil suits in 
rem in admiralty. The Supreme Court of 
the United States, and under its direction 
other courts of the United States, are au- 
thorized to prescribe rules regulating such 
proceedings in any particular not provided 
by law. The determination under this sec- 
tion as to the remission or mitigation of a 
civil penalty imposed under this section 
shall be final. In case libel proceedings are 
pending at any time during the pendency of 
remission or mitigation proceedings, the 
Secretary or Attorney General shall give no- 
tice thereof to the United States attorney 
prosecuting the libel proceedings. 

“(b) Any aircraft subject to a lien for any 
civil penalty imposed under this section may 
be summarily seized by and placed in the 
custody of such persons as the appropriate 
Secretary or Attorn@y General may by regu- 
lation prescribe and a report of the case 
thereupon transmitted to the United States 
attorney for the judicial district in which 
the seizure is made. The United States at- 
torney shall promptly institute proceedings 
for the enforcement of the lien or notify the 
Secretary of his failure so to act. The air- 
craft shall be released from such custody 
upon (1) payment of the penalty or so 
much thereof as is not remitted or mitigated, 
(2) seizure in pursuance of process of any 
court in proceedings in rem for enforcement 
of the lien, or notification by the United 
States attorney of failure to institute such 
proceedings, or (3) deposit of a bond in such 
amount and with such sureties as the Sec- 
retary or Attorney General may prescribe, 
conditioned upon the payment of the pen- 
alty or so much thereof as is not remitted or 
mitigated. 

“TITLE X—PROCEDURE 
“Conduct of proceedings 


“Sec. 1001. The Board and the Adminis- 
trator, subject to the provisions of this Act 
and the Administrative Procedure Act, may 
conduct their proceedings in such manner 
as will be conducive to the proper dispatch 
of business and to the ends of justice. No 
member of the Board or Agency shall par- 
ticipate in any hearing or proceeding in 
which he has a pecuniary interest. Any 
person may appear before the Board or 
Agency and be heard in person or by attor- 
ney. The Board, in its discretion, may enter 
its appearance and participate as an inter- 
ested party in any proceeding conducted by 
the Administrator under title III of this 
Act, and in any proceeding conducted by the 
Administrator under title VI, of this Act 
from which no appeal is provided to the 
Board. Every vote and official act of the 
Board and the Agency shall be entered of 
record, and the proceedings thereof shall be 
open to the public upon request of any 
interested party, unless the Board or the 
Administrator determines that secrecy is 
requisite on grounds of national defense. 
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“Complaints to and investigations by the 
Administrator and the Board 


“Piling of Complaints Authorized 


“Sec. 1002. (a) Any person may file with 
the Administrator or the Board, as to mat- 
ters within their respective jurisdictions, a 
complaint in writing with respect to any- 
thing done or omitted to be done by any 
person in contravention of any provisions of 
this Act, or of any requirement established 
pursuant thereto. If the person complained 
against shall not satisfy the complaint and 
there shall appear to be any reasonable 
ground for investigating the complaint, it 
shall be the duty of the Administrator or 
the Board to investigate the matters com- 
plained of. Whenever the Administrator or 
the Board is of the opinion that any com- 
plaint does not state facts which warrant 
an investigation or action, such complaint 
may be dismissed without hearing. In the 
case of complaints against a member of the 
Armed Forces of the United States acting 
in the performance of his official duties, the 
Administrator or the Board, as the case may 
be, shall refer the complaint to the Secre- 
tary of the department concerned for ac- 
tion. The Secretary shall, within ninety 
days after receiving such a complaint, in- 
form the Administrator or the Board of his 
disposition of the complaint, including a 
report as to any corrective or disciplinary 
actions taken. 


“Investigations on Initiative of Administra- 
tor or Board 

“(b) The Administrator or Board, with 
respect to matters within their respective 
jurisdictions, is empowered at any time to 
institute an investigation, on their own ini- 
tiative, in any case and as to any matter or 
thing within their respective jurisdictions, 
concerning which complaint is authorized 
to be made to or before the Administrator 
or Board by any provision of this Act, or 
concerning which any question may arise 
under any of the provisions of this Act, or 
relating to the enforcement of any of the 
provisions of this Act. The Administrator 
or the Board shall have the same power to 
proceed with any investigation instituted 
on their own motion as though it had been 
appealed to by complaint. 


“Entry of Orders for Compliance With Act 


“(c) If the Administrator or the Board 
finds, after notice and hearing, in any in- 
vestigation instituted upon complaint or 
upon their own initiative, with respect to 
matters within their jurisdiction, that any 
person has failed to comply with any provi- 
sion of this Act or any requirement estab- 
lished pursuant thereto, the Administrator 
or the Board shall issue an appropriate order 
to compel such person to comply therewith. 


“Power To Prescribe Rates and Practices 
of Air Carriers 


“(d) Whenever, after notice and hearing, 
upon complaint, or upon its own initiative, 
the Board shall be of the opinion that any 
individual or joint rate, fare, or charge de- 
manded, charged, collected or received by 
any air carrier for interstate or overseas air 
transportation, or any classification, rule, 
regulation, or practice affecting such rate, 
fare, or charge, or the value of the service 
thereunder, is or will be unjust or unreason- 
able, or unjustly discriminatory, or unduly 
preferential, or unduly prejudicial, the Board 
shall determine and prescribe the lawful rate, 
fare, or charge (or the maximum or mini- 
mum, or the maximum and minimum 
thereof) thereafter to be demanded, charged, 
collected, or received, or the lawful classifica- 
tion, rule, regulation, or practice thereafter 
to be made effective: Provided, That as to 
rates, fares, and charges for overseas air 
transportation, the Board shall determine 
and prescribe only a just and reasonable 
maximum or minimum or maximum and 
minimum rate, fare, or charge. 
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“Rule of Rate Making 

“(e) In exercising and performing its 
powers and duties with respect to the de- 
termination of rates for the carriage of per- 
sons or property, the Board shall take into 
consideration, among other factors— 

“(1) The effect of such rates upon the 
movement of traffic; 

“(2) The need in the public interest of 
adequate and efficient transportation of per- 
sons and property by air carriers at the low- 
est cost consistent with the furnishing of 
such service; 

“(3) Such standards respecting the char- 
acter and quality of service to be rendered by 
air carriers as may be prescribed by or pur- 
suant to law; 

“(4) The inherent advantages of transpor- 
tation by aircraft; and 

“(5) The need of each air carrier for reve- 
nue sufficient to enable such air carrier, 
under honest, economical, and efficient man- 
agement, to provide adequate and efficient 
air carrier service. 


“Removal of Discrimination in Foreign 
Air Transportation 


“(f) Whenever, after notice and hearing, 
upon complaint, or upon its own initiative, 
the Board shall be of the opinion that any 
individual or joint rate, fare, or charge de- 
manded, charged, collected, or received by 
any air carrier or foreign air carrier for 
foreign air transportation, or any classifica- 
tion, rule, regulation, or practice affecting 
such rate, fare, or charge, or the value of 
the service thereunder, is or will be unjustly 
discriminatory, or unduly preferential, or 
unduly prejudicial, the Board may alter the 
same to the extent necessary to correct such 
discrimination, preference, or prejudice and 
make an order that the air carrier or foreign 
air carrier shall discontinue demanding, 
charging, collecting, or receiving any such 
discriminatory, preferential, or prejudicial 
rate, fare, or charge or enforcing any such 
discriminatory, preferential, or prejudicial 
classification, rule, regulation, or practice. 


“Suspension of Rates 


“(g) Whenever any air carrier shall file 
with the Board a tariff stating a new indi- 
vidual or joint (between air carriers) rate, 
fare, or charge for interstate or overseas air 
transportation or any classification, rule, 
regulation, or practice affecting such rate, 
fare, or charge, or the value of the service 
thereunder, the Board is empowered, upon 
complaint or upon its own initiative, at once, 
and, if it so orders, without answer or other 
formal pleading by the air carrier, but upon 
reasonable notice, to enter upon a hearing 
concerning the lawfulness of such rate, fare, 
or charge, or such classification, rule, regu- 
lation, or practice; and pending such hearing 
and the decision thereon, the Board, by fil- 
ing with such tariff, and delivering to the air 
carrier affected thereby, a statement in writ- 
ing of its reasons for such suspension, may 
suspend the operation of such tariff and defer 
the use of such rate, fare, or charge, or such 
classification, rule, regulation, or practice, 
for a period of ninety days, and, if the pro- 
ceeding has not been concluded and a final 
order made within such period, the Board 
may, from time to time, extend the period of 
suspension, but not for a longer period in the 
aggregate than one hundred and eighty days 
beyond the time when such tariff would 
otherwise go into effect; and, after hearing, 
whether completed before or after the rate, 
fare, charge, classification, rule, regulation, 
or practice goes into effect, the Board may 
make such order with reference thereto as 
would be proper in a proceeding instituted 
after such rates, fare, charge, classification, 
rule, regulation, or practice had become effec- 
tive. If the proceeding has not been con- 
cluded and an order made within the period 
of suspension, the proposed rate, fare, charge, 
classification, rule, regulation, or practice 
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shall go into effect at the end of such period: 
Provided, That this subsection shall not ap- 
ply to any initial tariff filed by any air 
carrier. 

“Power to Prescribe Divisions of Rates 


“(h) Whenever, after notice and hearing, 
upon complaint or upon its own initiative, 
the Board is of the opinion that the divisions 
of joint rates, fares, or charges for air trans- 
portation are or will be unjust, unreasonable, 
inequitable, or unduly preferential or preju- 
dicial as between the air carriers or foreign 
air carriers parties thereto, the Board shall 
prescribe the just, reasonable, and equitable 
divisions thereof to be received by the sev- 
eral air carriers. The Board may require the 
adjustment of divisions between such air 
carriers from the date of filing the complaint 
or entry of order of investigation, or such 
other date subsequent thereto as the Board 
finds to be just, reasonable, and equitable, 


“Power To Establish Through Air Transporta- 
tion Service 


“(i) The Board shall, whenever required 
by the public convenience and necessity, 
after notice and hearing, upon complaint or 
upon its own initiative, establish through 
service and joint rates, fares, or charges (or 
the maxima or minima, or the maxima and 
minima thereof) for interstate or overseas air 
transportation, or the classifications, rules, 
regulations, or practices affecting such rates, 
fares, or charges, or the value of the service 
thereunder, and the terms and conditions 
under which such through service shall be 
operated: Provided, That as to joint rates, 
fares, and charges for overseas air transpor- 
tation the Board shall determine and pre- 
scribe only just and reasonable maximum or 
minimum or maximum and minimum joint 
rates, fares, or charges. 


“Joint boards 
“Designation of Boards 


“Sec. 1003. (a) The Board and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission shall direct 
their respective chairmen to designate, from 
time to time, a like number of members of 
each to act as a joint board to consider and 
pass upon matters referred to such board as 
provided in subsection (c) of this section. 


“Through Service and Joint Rates 

“(b) Air carriers may establish reasonable 
through service and joint rates, fares, and 
charges with other common carriers; except 
that with respect to transportation of prop- 
erty, air carriers not directly engaged in the 
operation of aircraft in air transportation 
(other than companies engaged in the air 
express business) may not establish joint 
rates or charges, under the provisions of this 
subsection, with common carriers subject to 
the Interstate Commerce Act. In case of 
through service by air carriers and common 
carriers subject to the Interstate Commerce 
Act, it shall be the duty of the carriers par- 
ties thereto to establish just and reasonable 
rates, fares, or charges and just and reason- 
able classifications, rules, regulations, and 
practices affecting such rates, fares, or 
charges, or the value of the service there- 
under, and if joint rates, fares, or charges 
shall have been established with respect to 
such through service, just, reasonable, and 
equitable divisions of such joint rates, fares, 
or charges as between the carriers partici- 
pating therein. Any air carrier, and any 
common carrier subject to the Interstate 
Commerce Act, which is participating in such 
through service and joint rates, fares, or 
charges, shall include in its tariffs, filed with 
the Civil Aeronautics Board or the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, as the case 
may be, a statement showing such through 
service and joint rates, fares, or charges. 


“Jurisdiction of Boards 


“(c) Matters relating to such through 
service and joint rates, fares, or charges may 
be referred by the Board or the Interstate 
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Commerce Commission, upon complaint or 
upon its own initiative, to a joint board cre- 
ated as provided in subsection (a). Com- 
plaints may be made to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission or the Board with respect 
to any matter which may be referred to a 
joint board under this subsection. 


“Power of Boards 


“(d) With respect to matters referred to 
any joint board as provided in subsection 
(c), if such board finds, after notice and 
hearing, that any such joint rate, fare, or 
charge, or classification, rule, regulation, or 
practice, affecting such joint rate, fare, or 
charge or the value of the service thereunder 
is or will be unjust, unreasonable, unjustly 
discriminatory, or unduly preferential or 
prejudicial, or that any division of any such 
joint rate, fare, or charge, is or will be un- 
just, unreasonable, inequitable, or unduly 
preferential or prejudicial as between the 
carriers parties thereto, it is authorized and 
directed to take the same action with respect 
thereto as the Board is empowered to take 
with respect to any joint rate, fare, or charge, 
between air carriers, or any divisions thereof, 
or any classification, rule, regulation, or prac- 
tice affecting such joint rate, fare, or charge 
or the value of the service thereunder. 


“Judicial Enforcement and Review 


“(e) Orders of the joint boards shall be 
enforceable and reviewable as provided in 
this Act with respect to orders of the Board. 


“Evidence 
“Power To Take Evidence 


“Sec. 1004. (a) Any member or examiner 
of the Board, when duly designated by the 
Board for such purpose, may hold hearings, 
sign and issue subpenas, administer oaths, 
examine witnesses, and receive evidence at 
any place in the United States designated by 
the Board. In all cases heard by an examiner 
or a single member the Board shall hear or 
receive argument on request of either party. 


“Power To Issue Subpena 


“(b) For the purposes of this Act the 
Board shall have the power to require by 
subpena the attendance and testimony of 
witnesses and the production of all books, 
papers, and documents relating to any matter 
under investigation. Witnesses summoned 
before the Board shall be paid the same fees 
and mileage that are paid witnesses in the 
courts of the United States. 


“Enforcement of Subpena 


“(c) The attendance of witnesses, and the 
production of books, papers, and documents, 
may be required from any place in the United 
States, at any designated place of hearing. 
In case of disobedience to a subpena, the 
Board, or any party to a proceeding before 
the Board, may invoke the aid of any court 
of the United States in requiring attend- 
ance and testimony of witnesses and the pro- 
duction of such books, papers, and docu- 
ments under the provisions of this section. 

“Contempt 

“(d) Any court of the United States within 
the jurisdiction of which an inquiry is car- 
ried on may, in case of contumacy or refusal 
to obey a subpena issued to any person, issue 
an order requiring such person to appear 
before the Board (and produce books, papers, 
or documents if so ordered) and give evi- 
dence touching the matter in question; and 
any failure to obey such order of the court 
may be punished by such court as a contempt 
thereof. 

“Deposition 


“(e) The Board may order testimony to be 
taken by deposition in any proceeding or in- 
vestigation pending before it, at any stage 
of such proceeding or investigation. Such 
depositions may be taken before any person 
designated by the Board and having power to 
administer oaths. Reasonable notice must 
first be given in writing by the party or his 
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attorney proposing to take such deposition 
to the opposite party or his attorney of 
record, which notice shall state the name 
of the witness and the time and place of 
the taking of his deposition. Any person 
may be compelled to appear and depose, and 
to produce books, papers, or documents, in 
the same manner as witnesses may be com- 
pelled to appear and testify and produce 
like documentary evidence before the Board, 
as hereinbefore provided. 


“Method of Taking Depositions 


“(f) Every person deposing as herein pro- 
vided shall be cautioned and shall be re- 
quired to swear (or affirm, if he so requests) 
to testify the whole truth, and shall be care- 
fully examined. His testimony shall be re- 
duced to writing by the person taking the 
deposition, or under his direction, and shall, 
after it has been reduced to writing, be sub- 
scribed by the deponent. All depositions 
shall be promptly filed with the Board. 


“Foreign Depositions 


“(g) If a witness whose testimony may be 
desired to be taken by deposition be in a 
foreign country, the deposition may be 
taken, provided the laws of the foreign coun- 
try so permit, by a consular officer or other 
person commissioned by the Board, or agreed 
upon by the parties by stipulation in writ- 
ing to be filed with the Board, or may be 
taken under letters rogatory issued by a 
court of competent jurisdiction at the re- 
quest of the Board. 


“Fees 


“(h) Witnesses whose depositions are 
taken as authorized in this Act, and the per- 
sons taking the same, shall severally be en- 
titled to the same fees as are paid for like 
services in the courts of the United States: 
Provided, That with respect to commissions 
or letters rogatory issued at the initiative 
of the Board, executed in foreign countries, 
the Board shall pay such fees, charges, or 
expenses incidental thereto as may be found 
necessary, in accordance with regulations on 
the subject to be prescribed by the Board. 


“Compelling Testimony 


“(i) No person shall be excused from at- 
tending and testifying, or from producing 
books, papers, or documents before the 
Board, or in obedience to the subpena of 
the Board, or in any cause or proceeding, 
criminal or otherwise, based upon or grow- 
ing out of any alleged violation of this Act, 
or of any rule, regulation, requirement, or 
order thereunder, or any term, condition, 
or limitation of any certificate or permit, on 
the ground, or for the reason, that the testi- 
mony or evidence, documentary or otherwise, 
required of him may tend to incriminate him 
or subject him to a penalty or forfeiture; 
but no individual shall be prosecuted or sub- 
jected to any penalty or forfeiture for or on 
account of any transaction, matter, or thing 
concerning which he is compelled, after hav- 
ing claimed his privilege against self-in- 
crimination, to testify or produce evidence, 
documentary or otherwise, except that any 
individual so testifying shall not be exempt 
from prosecution and punishment for per- 
jury committed in so testifying. 


“Orders, notices, and service 
“Effective Date of Orders; Emergency Orders 


“Sec. 1005. (a) Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this Act, all orders, rules, and regu- 
lations of the Board or the Administrator 
shall take effect within such reasonable time 
as the Board or Administrator may prescribe, 
and shall continue in force until their further 
order, rule, or regulation, or for a specified 
period of time, as shall be prescribed in the 
order, rule, or regulation: Provided, That 
whenever the Administrator is of the opinion 
that an emergency requiring immediate ac- 
tion exists in respect of safety in air com- 
merce, the Administrator is authorized, either 
upon complaint or his own initiative without 
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complaint, at once, if he so orders, without 
answer or other form of pleading by the in- 
terested person or persons, and with or with- 
out notice, hearing, or the making or filing 
of a report, to make such just and reasonable 
orders, rules, or regulations, as may be es- 
sential in the interest of safety in air com- 
merce to meet such emergency: Provided fur- 
ther, That the Administrator shall immedi- 
ately initiate proceedings relating to the 
matters embraced in any such order, rule, or 
regulation, and shall, insofar as practicable, 
give preference to such proceedings over all 
others under this Act. 


“Designation of Agent for Service 


“(b) It shall be the duty of every air car- 
rier and foreign air carrier to designate in 
writing an agent upon whom service of all 
notices and process and all orders, decisions, 
and requirements of the Board and the Ad- 
ministrator may be made for and on behalf 
of said carrier, and to file such designation 
with the Administrator and in the office of 
the secretary of the Board, which designation 
may from time to time be changed by like 
writing similarly filed, Service of all notices 
and process and orders, decisions, and re- 
quirements of the Administrator or the 
Board may be made upon such carrier by 
service upon such designated agent at his of- 
fice or usual place of residence with like ef- 
fect as if made personally upon such carrier, 
and in default of such designation of such 
agent, service of any notice or other process 
in any proceedings before said Administrator 
or Board or of any order, decision, or require- 
ments of the Administrator or Board, may 
be made by posting such notice, process, 
order, requirement, or decision in the office 
of the Administrator or with the secretary 
of the Board. 

“Other Methods of Service 

“(c) Service of notices, processes, orders, 
rules, and regulations upon any person may 
be made by personal service, or upon an agent 
designated in writing for the purpose, or by 
recistered mail addressed to such person or 
agent. Whenever service is made by reg- 
istered mail, the date of mailing shall be 
considered as the time when service is made. 

“Suspension or Modification of Order 

“(d) Except as otherwise provided in this 
Act, the Administrator or the Board is em- 
powered to suspend or modify their orders 


upon such notice and in such manner as they 
shall deem proper. 
“Compliance With Order Required 

“(e) It shall be the duty of every person 
subject to this Act, and its agents and em- 
ployees, to observe and comply with any 
order, rule, regulations, or certificate issued 
by the Administrator or the Board under 
this Act affecting such person so long as the 
same shall remain in effect. 

“Form and Service of Orders 

“(f) Every order of the Administrator or 
the Board shall set forth the findings of fact 
upon which it is based, and shall be served 
upon the parties to the proceeding and the 
persons affected by such order. 

“Judicial review of orders 


“Orders of Board and Administrator Subject 
to Review 

“Sec. 1006. (a) Any order, affirmative or 
negative, issued by the Board or Administra- 
tor under this Act, except any order in re- 
spect of any foreign air carrier subject to 
the approval of the President as provided in 
section 801 of this Act, shall be subject to 
review by the courts of appeals of the United 
States or the United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia upon petition, 
filed within sixty days after the entry of such 
order, by any person disclosing a substantial 
interest in such order. After the expiration 
of said sixty days a petition may be filed 
only by leave of court upon a showing of rea- 
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sonable grounds for failure to file the peti- 
tion theretofore. 
“Venue 


“(b) A petition under this section shall be 
filed in the court for the circuit wherein the 
petitioner resides or has his principal place 
of business or in the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia. 


“Notice to Board or Administrator; Filing of 
Transcript 


“(c) A copy of the petition shall, upon fil- 
ing, be forthwith transmitted to the Board 
or Administrator by the clerk of the court, 
and the Board or Administrator shall there- 
upon certify and file in the court a transcript 
of the record, if any, upon which the order 
complained of was entered. 

“Power of Court 

“(a) Upon transmittal of the petition to 
the Board or Administrator, the court shall 
have exclusive jurisdiction to affirm, modify, 
or set aside the order complained of, in whole 
or in part, and if need be, to order further 
proceedings by the Board or Administrator. 
Upon good cause shown, interlocutory relief 
may be granted to stay of the order or by 
such mandatory or other relief as may be 
appropriate: Provided, That no interlocutory 
relief may be granted except upon at least 
five days’ notice to the Board or Admin- 
istrator. 


“Findings of Fact Conclusive 


“(e) The findings of facts by the Board 
or Administrator, if supported by substan- 
tial evidence, shall be conclusive. No objec- 
tion to an order of the Board or Administrator 
shall be considered by the court unless such 
objection shall have been urged before the 
Board or Administrator or, if it was not so 
urged, unless there were reasonable grounds 
for failure to do so. 

“Certification or Certiorari 

“(f) The judgment and decree of the court 
affirming, modifying, or setting aside any such 
order of the Board or Administrator shall 
be subject only to review by the Supreme 
Court of the United States upon certification 
or certiorari as provided in section 1254 of 
title 28, United States Code. 


“Judicial enforcement 
“Jurisdiction of Court 


“Sec. 1007. (a) If any person violates any 
provision of this Act, or any rule, regulation, 
requirement, or order thereunder, or any 
term, condition, or limitation of any cer- 
tificate or permit issued under this Act, the 
Board or Administrator, as the case may be, 
their duly authorized agents, or, in the case 
of a violation of section 401 (a) of this Act, 
any party in interest, may apply to the dis- 
trict court of the United States, for any 
district wherein such person carries on his 
business or wherein the violation occurred, 
for the enforcement of such provision of 
this Act, or of such rule, regulation, require- 
ment, order, term, condition, or limitation; 
and such court shall have jurisdiction to 
enforce obedience thereto by a writ of in- 
junction or other process, mandatory or 
otherwise, restraining such person, his offi- 
cers, agents, employees, and representatives, 
from further violation of such provision of 
this Act or of such rule, regulation, require- 
ment, order, term, condition, or limitation, 
and requiring their obedience thereto. 

“Application for Enforcement 

“(b) Upon the request of the Board or 
Administrator, any district attorney of the 
United States to whom the Board or Admin- 
istrator may apply is authorized to institute 
in the proper court and to prosecute under 
the direction of the Attorney General all 
necessary proceedings for the enforcement 
of the provisions of this Act or any rule, 
regulation, requirement, or order thereunder, 
or any term, condition, or limitation of any 
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certificate or permit, and for the punishment 
of all violations thereof, and the costs and 
expenses of such prosecutions shall be paid 
out of the appropriations for the expenses of 
the courts of the United States. 


“Participation in court proceedings 


“Sec. 1008. Upon request of the Attorney 
General, the Board or Administrator, as the 
case may be, shall have the right to partici- 
pate in any proceeding in court under the 
provisions of this Act. 


“Joinder of parties 


“Sec, 1009. In any proceeding for the en- 
forcement of the provisions of this Act, or 
any rule, regulation, requirement, or order 
thereunder, or any term, condition, or limi- 
tation of any certificate or permit, whether 
such proceedings be instituted before the 
Board or be begun originally in any court of 
the United States, it shall be lawful to in- 
clude as parties, or to permit the interven- 
tion of, all persons interested in or affected 
by the matter under consideration; and in- 
quiries, investigations, orders, and decrees 
may be made with reference to all such 
parties in the same manner, to the same 
extent, and subject to the same provisions 
of law as they may be made with respect to 
the persons primarily concerned. 


“TITLE XI—-MISCELLANEOUS 
“Hazards to air commerce 


“Sec. 1101. The Administrator shall, by 
rules and regulations, or by order where 
necessary, require all persons to give ade- 
quate public notice, in the form and manner 
prescribed by the Administrator, of the con- 
struction or alteration, or of the proposed 
construction or alteration, of any structure 
where notice will promote safety in air 
commerce. 


“International agreements 


“Src. 1102. In exercising and performing 
their powers and duties under this Act, the 
Board and the Administrator shall do so con- 
sistently with any obligation assumed by the 
United States in any treaty, convention, or 
agreement that may be in force between the 
United States and any foreign country or 
foreign countries, and shall take into con- 
sideration any applicable laws and require- 
ments of foreign countries and the Board 
shall not, in exercising and performing its 
powers and duties with respect to certificates 
of convenience and necessity, restrict com- 
pliance by any air carrier with any obliga- 
tion, duty, or liability imposed by any for- 
eign country: Provided, That this section 
shall not apply to any obligation, duty, or 
liability arising out of a contract or other 
agreement, heretofore or hereafter entered 
into between an air carrier, or any officer 
or representative thereof, and any foreign 
country, if such contract or agreement is 
disapproved by the Board as being contrary 
to the public interest. 

“Nature and use of documents filed 

“Sec, 1103. The copies of tariffs and of all 
contracts, agreements, understandings, and 
arrangements filed with the Board as herein 
provided, and the statistics, tables, and fig- 
ures contained in the annual or other re- 
ports of air carriers and other persons made 
to the Board as required under the provisions 
of this Act shall be preserved as public rec- 
ords (except as otherwise provided in this 
Act) in the custody of the secretary of the 
Board, and shall be received as prima facie 
evidence of what they purport to be for the 
purpose of investigations by the Board and 
in all judicial proceedings; and copies of, and 
extracts from, any of such tariffs, contracts, 
agreements, understandings, arrangements, 
or reports, certified by the secretary of the 
Board, under the seal of the Board, shall be 
received in evidence with like effect as the 
originals. 
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“Withholding of information 


“Sec. 1104. Any person may make written 
objection to the public disclosure of infor- 
mation contained in any application, report, 
or document filed pursuant to the provisions 
of this Act or of information obtained by the 
Board or the Administrator, pursuant to the 
provisions of this Act, stating the grounds for 
such objection. Whenever such objection is 
made, the Board or Administrator shall order 
such information withheld from public dis- 
closure when, in their judgment, a disclosure 
of such information would adversely affect 
the interests of such person and is not re- 
quired in the interest of the public. The 
Board or Administrator shall be responsible 
for classified information in accordance with 
appropriate law: Provided, That nothing in 
this section shall authorize the withholding 
of information by the Board or Administrator 
from the duly authorized committees of the 
Congress. 


“Cooperation with government agencies 


“Sec. 1105. The Board and the Adminis- 
trator may avail themselves of the assist- 
ance of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration and any research or techni- 
cal agency of the United States on matters 
relating to aireraft fuel and oil and to the 
design, materials, workmanship, construc- 
tion, performance, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of aircraft, aricraft engines, propellers, 
appliances, and air navigation facilities. 
Each such agency is authorized to conduct 
such scientific and technical researches, in- 
vestigations, and tests as may be necessary 
to aid the Board and Administrator in the 
exercise and performance of their powers 
and duties. Nothing contained in this Act 
shall be construed to authorize the duplica- 
tion of the laboratory research activities of 
any existing governmental agency. 


“Remedies not exclusive 


“Sec. 1106. Nothing contained in this Act 
shall in any way abridge or alter the remedies 
now existing at common law or by statute, 
but the provisions of this Act are in addi- 
tion to such remedies. 


“Public use of facilities 


“Sec. 1107. (a) Air navigation facilities 
owned or operated by the United States may 
be made available for public use under such 
conditions and to such extent as the head 
of the department or other agency having 
jurisdiction thereof deems advisable and may 
by regulation prescribe. 

“(b) The head of any Government 
department or other agency having juris- 
diction over any airport or emergency 
landing field owned or operated by the 
United States may provide for the sale to 
any aircraft of fuel, oil, equipment, and 
supplies, and the furnishing to it of me- 
chanical service, temporary shelter, and 
other assistance under such regulations as 
the head of the department or agency may 
prescribe, but only if such action is by rea- 
son of an emergency necessary to the con- 
tinuance of such aircraft on its course to the 
nearest airport operated by private enter- 
prise. All such articles shall be sold and 
such assistance furnished at the fair market 
value prevailing locally as ascertained by the 
head of such department or agency. All 
amounts received under this subsection shall 
be covered into the Treasury; but that part 
of such amounts which, in the judgment of 
the head of the department or agency, is 
equivalent to the cost of the fuel, oil, equip- 
ment, supplies, services, shelter, or other as- 
sistance so sold or furnished shall be credited 
to the appropriation from which such 
cost was paid, and the balance, if any, shall 
be credited to miscellaneous receipts. 

“Foreign aircrajt 

“Sec. 1108. (a) The United States of Amer- 
ica is hereby declared to possess and exercise 
complete and exclusive national sovereignty 
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in the airspace of the United States, includ- 
ing the airspace above all inland waters and 
the airspace above thoSe portions of the ad- 
jacent high seas, bays, and lakes, 
over which by international law or treaty or 
convention the United States exercises na- 
tional jurisdiction. Aircraft of the armed 
forces of any foreign nation shall not be 
navigated in the United States, including the 
Canal Zone, except in accordance with an 
authorization granted by the Secretary of 
State. 

“(b) Foreign aircraft, which are not a part 
of the armed forces of a foreign nation, may 
be navigated in the United States by airmen 
holding certificates or licenses issued or ren- 
dered valid by the United States or by the 
nation in which the aircraft is registered if 
such foreign nation grants a similar privi- 
lege with respect to aircraft of the United 
States and only if such navigation is author- 
ized by permit, order, or regulation issued 
by the Board hereunder, and in accordance 
with the terms, conditions, and limitations 
thereof. The Board shall issue such permits, 
orders, or regulations to such extent only as 
it shall find such action to be in the interest 
of the public: Provided, however, That in 
exercising its powers hereunder, the Board 
shall do so consistently with any treaty, con- 
vention, or agreement which may be in force 
between the United States and any foreign 
country or countries. Foreign civil aircraft 
permitted to navigate in the United States 
under this subsection may be authorized by 
the Board to engage in air commerce within 
the United States except that they shall not 
take on at any point within the United 
States, persons, property, or mail carried for 
compensation or hire and destined for an- 
other point within the United States. Noth- 
ing contained in this subsection (b) shall 
be deemed to limit, modify, or amend section 
402 of this Act, but any foreign air carrier 
holding a permit under said section 402 shall 
not be required to obtain additional author- 
ization under this subsection with respect to 
any operation authorized by said permit. 


“Application of existing laws relating to 

foreign commerce 

“Sec. 1109. (a) Except as specifically pro- 
vided in the Act entitled ‘An Act to author- 
ize the President to proclaim regulations for 
preventing collisions at sea’, approved Octo- 
ber 11, 1951 (Public Law 172, Eighty-second 
Congress; 65 Stat. 406), the navigation and 
shipping laws of the United States includ- 
ing any definition of ‘vessel’ or ‘vehicle’ found 
therein and including the rules for the pre- 
vention of collisions, shall not be construed 
to apply to seaplanes or other aircraft or to 
the navigation of vessels in relation to sea- 
planes or other aircraft. 

“{b) The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized to (1) designate places in the United 
States as ports of entry for civil aircraft 
arriving in the United States from any place 
outside thereof and for merchandise carried 
on such aircraft, (2) detail to ports of entry 
for civil aircraft such officers and employees 
of the customs service as he may deem neces- 
sary, and to confer or impose upon any 
officer or employee of the United States sta- 
tioned at any such port of entry (with the 
consent of the head of the Government de- 
partment or other agency under whose juris- 
diction the officer or employee is serving) any 
of the powers, privileges, or duties conferred 
or imposed upon officers or employees of the 
customs service, and (3) by regulation to 
provide for the application to civil air naviga- 
tion of the laws and regulations relating to 
the administration of the customs laws to 
such extent and upon such conditions as he 
deems necessary. 

“(c) The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized by regulation to provide for the 
application to civil aircraft of the laws and 
regulations relating to the entry and clear- 
ance of vessels to such extent and upon such 
conditions as he deems necessary. 
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“(d) The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized by regulation to provide for the 
application of civil air navigation of the laws 
and regulations related to animal and plant 
quarantine, including the importation, ex- 
portation, transportation, and quarantine of 
animals, plants, animal and plant products, 
insects, bacteria and fungus cultures, viruses, 
and serums, to such extent and upon such 
conditions as he deems necessary. 

“Geographical extension of jurisdiction 

“Sec, 1110. Whenever the President deter- 
mines that such action would be in the na- 
tional interest, he may, to the extent, in the 
manner, and for such periods of time as he 
may consider necessary, extend the applica- 
tion of this Act to any areas of land or water 
outside of the United States and the over- 
lying airspace thereof in which the Federal 
Government of the United States, under in- 
ternational treaty, agreement or other lawful 
arrangement has the necessary legal author- 
ity to take such action. 


“TITLE XII—SECURITY PROVISIONS 
“Purpose 
“Sec. 1201. The purpose of this title is to 
establish security provisions which will en- 
courage and permit the maximum use of the 


navigable airspace by civil aircraft consistent 
with the national safety. 


“Security control of air traffic 


“Sec. 1202. In the exercise of his authority 
under section 307 (a) of this Act, the Ad- 
ministrator, in consultation with the De- 
partment of Defense, shall establish such 
zones or areas in the airspace of the United 
States as he may find necessary in the inter- 
ests of national defense, and by rule, regu- 
lation, or order restrict or prohibit the flight 
of civil aircraft, which he cannot identify, 
locate, and control with available facilities, 
within such zones or areas. 

“Penalties 

“Sec. 1203. In addition to the penalties 
otherwise provided for by this Act, any per- 
son who knowingly or willfully violates any 
provision of this title, or any rule, regulation, 
or order issued thereunder shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon convic- 
tion thereof, shall be subject to a fine of not 
exceeding $10,000 or to imprisonment not 
exceeding one year, or to both such fine and 
imprisonment. 

“TITLE XIII—WAR RISK INSURANCE 
“Definitions 
“American Aircraft 

“Sec. 1301. As used in this title— 

“(a) The term ‘American aircraft’ means 
‘civil aircraft of the United States’ as defined 
in section 101 (15) of this Act, and any air- 
craft owned or chartered by or made avail- 
able to the United States, or any department 
or agency thereof, or the government of any 
State, Territory, or possession of the United 
States, or any political subdivision thereof, 
or the District of Columbia. 

“War Risks 

“(b) The term ‘war risks’ includes, to such 
extent as the Secretary may determine, all 
or any part of those risks which are described 
in ‘free of capture and seizure’ clauses, or 
analogous clauses. 


“Secretary 


“(c) The term ‘Secretary’ means the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 
“Insurance Company and Insurance Carrier 

“(d) The terms ‘insurance company’ and 
‘insurance carrier’ in sections 1305 (a) and 
(b) and in section 1307 (d) shall include any 
mutual or stock insurance company, re- 
ciprocal insurance association, and any group 
or association authorized to do an aviation 


insurance business in any State of the United 
States. 
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“Authority to insure 
“Power of Secretary 


“Sec. 1302. (a) The Secretary, with the 
approval of the President, and after such 
consultation with interested agencies of the 
Government as the President may require, 
may provide insurance and reinsurance 
against loss or damage arising out of war 
risks in the manner and to the extent pro- 
vided in this title, whenever it is determined 
by the Secretary that such insurance ade- 
quate for the needs of the air commerce of 
the United States cannot be obtained on 
reasonable terms and conditions from com- 
panies authorized to do an insurance busi- 
ness in a State of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That no insurance shall be issued 
under this title to cover war risks on persons 
or property engaged or transported exclu- 
sively in air commerce within the several 
States of the United States and the District 
of Columbia. 


“Basis of Insurance 


“(b) Any insurance or reinsurance issued 
under any of the provisions of this title shall 
be based, insofar as practicable, upon con- 
sideration of the risk involved. 


“Insurable persons, property, or interests 

“Sec. 1303. The Secretary may provide the 
insurance and reinsurance, authorized by 
section 1302 with respect to the following 
persons, property, or interest: 


“Aircraft 


“(a) American aircraft, and those foreign- 
flag aircraft engaged in aircraft operations 
deemed by the Secretary to be in the interest 
of the national defense or the national 
economy of the United States, when so en- 
gaged. 

“Cargo 

“(b) Cargoes transported or to be trans- 
ported on any such aircraft, including ship- 
ments by express or registered mail; air car- 
goes owned by citizens or residents of the 
United States, its Territories, or possessions; 
air cargoes imported to, or exported from, 
the United States, its Territories, or posses- 
sions and air cargoes sold or purchased by 
citizens or residents of the United States, its 
Territories, or possessions, under contracts 
of sale or purchase by the terms of which 
the risk of loss by war risks or the obligation 
to provide insurance against such risks is 
assumed by or falls upon a citizen or resi- 
dent of the United States, its Territories, or 
possessions; air cargoes transported between 
any point in the United States and any point 
in a Territory or possession of the United 
States, between any point in any such Terri- 
tory or possession and any point in any other 
such Territory or possession, or between any 
point in any such Territory or possession and 
any other point in the same Territory or 
possession. 

“Personal Effects and Baggage 

“(c) The personal effects and baggage of 
the captains, pilots, officers, members of the 
crews of such aircraft, and of other persons 
employed or transported on such aircraft, 

“Persons 

“(d) Captains, pilots, officers, members of 
the crews of such aircraft, and other persons 
employed or transported thereon against loss 
of life, injury, or detention, 

“Other Interests 

“(e) Statutory or contractual obligations 
or other liabilities of such aircraft or of the 
owner or operator of such aircraft of the 
nature customarily covered by insurance. 
“Insurance for departments and agencies 

“Exception 

“Sec. 1304. (a) Any department or agency 
of the United States may, with the approval 
of the President, procure from the Secretary 
any of the insurance provided under this 
title, except with respect to valuables cov- 
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ered by sections 1 and 2 of the Act of July 8, 
1937 (50 Stat. 479). 
“Indemnity Agreements 
“(b) The Secretary is authorized with such 
approval to provide such insurance at the 
request of the Secretary of Defense, and such 
other agencies as the President may pre- 
scribe, without premium in consideration of 
the agreement of the Secretary of Defense or 
such agency to indemnify the Secretary 
against all losses covered by such insurance, 
and the Secretary of Defense and such other 
agencies are authorized to execute such in- 
demnity agreement with the Secretary. 
“Reinsurance 
“Who May Be Reinsured 
“Sec. 1805. (a) To the extent that he is 
authorized by this title to provide insurance, 
the Secretary may reinsure, in whole or in 
part, any company authorized to do an in- 
surance business in any State of the United 
States. The Secretary may reinsure with, or 
cede or retrocede to, any such company, any 
insurance or reinsurance provided by the 
Secretary in accordance with the provisions 
of this title. 
“Rates for Reinsurance 
“(b) Reinsurance shall not be provided by 
the Secretary at rates less than nor obtained 
by the Secretary at rates more than the 
rates established by the Secretary on the 
same or similar risks or the rates charged by 
the insurance carrier for the insurance so 
reinsured, whichever is most advantageous to 
the Secretary, except that the Secretary 
may make to the insurance carrier such al- 
lowances for expenses on account of the cost 
of services rendered or facilities furnished 
as he deems reasonably to accord with good 
business practice, but such allowance to the 
carrier shall not provide for any payment 
by the carrier on account of solicitation for 
or stimulation of insurance business. 
“Collection and disbursement of funds 
“Treasury Revolving Fund 
“Src. 1306. (a) Moneys appropriated by 
Congress to carry out the provisions of this 
title and all moneys received from premiums, 
salvage, or other recoveries and all receipts in 
connection with this title shall be deposited 
in a revolving fund in the Treasury of the 
United States. Payments of return pre- 
miums, losses, settlements, Judgments, and 
all liabilities incurred by the United States 
under this title shall be made from such 
funds through the disbursing facilities of the 
Treasury Department. 


“Appropriations 

“(b) Such sums as shall be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this title are au- 
thorized to be appropriated to such fund, 

“Revolving Fund Excess 

“(c) At least annually, any balance in the 
revolving fund in excess of an amount deter- 
mined by the Secretary to be necessary for 
the requirements of the fund, and for rea- 
sonable reserves to maintain the solvency 
of the fund shall be paid into the Treasury 
as miscellaneous receipts. 

“Annual Payment of Costs 

“(d) Annual payments shall be made by 
the Secretary to the Treasury of the United 
States as miscellaneous receipts by reason of 
costs incurred by the Government through 
the employment of appropriated funds by 
the Secretary in carrying out the provisions 
of this title. These payments shall be com- 
puted by applying to the average monthly 
balance of appropriated funds retained in 
the revolving fund a percentage determined 
annually in advance by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. Such percentage shall not be 
less than the current average rate which 
the Treasury pays on its marketable obli- 
gations. 
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“Civil Service Retirement System 


“(e) The Secretary shall contribute to 
the Civil Service Retirement and Disability 
Fund, on the basis of annual billings as de- 
termined by the Civil Service Commission, 
for the Government’s share of the cost of 
the Civil Service Retirement System appli- 
cable to the employees engaged in carrying 
out the provisions of this title. The Secre- 
tary shall also contribute to the employees’ 
compensation fund, on the basis of annual 
billings as determined by the Secretary of 
Labor for the benefit payments made from 
such fund on account of the employees en- 
gaged in carrying out the provisions of this 
title. The annual billings shall also include 
a statement of the fair portion of the cost 
of the administration of the respective 
funds, which shall be paid by the Secretary 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

“Administrative powers of Secretary 
“Regulatory and Settlement 

“Sec. 1307. (a) The Secretary, in the ad- 
ministration of this title, may issue such 
policies, rules, and regulations as he deems 
proper and, subject to the following pro- 
visions of this subsection, may adjust and 
pay losses, compromise and settle claims, 
whether in favor of or against the United 
States and pay the amount of any judgment 
rendered against the United States in any 
suit, or the amount of any settlement agreed 
upon, in respect of any claim under insur- 
ance authorized by this title. In the case 
of any aircraft which is insured under the 
provisions of this title, (1) the policy shall 
specify a stated amount to be paid in the 
event of total loss, and such stated amount 
shall not exceed an amount determined by 
the Secretary, after consultation with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, to represent the 
fair and reasonable value of the aircraft, 
and (2) the amount of any claim which is 
compromised, settled, adjusted, or paid shall 
in no event exceed such stated amount. 


“Forms, Policies, Amounts Insured, and 
Rates 


“(b) The Secretary may prescribe and 
change forms and policies, and fix, adjust, 
and change the amounts insured and rates 
of premium provided for in this title: Pro- 
vided, That with respect to policies in effect 
at the time any such change is made, such 
change shall apply only with the consent 
of the insured. 


“Manner of Administration 


“(c) The Secretary, in administering this 
title, may exercise his powers, perform his 
duties and functions, and make his expendi- 
tures, in accordance with commercial practice 
in the aviation insurance business. Except as 
authorized in subsection (d) of this section, 
no insurance broker or other person acting in 
a similar intermediary capacity shall be paid 
any fee or other consideration by the Secre- 
tary by virtue of his participation in arrang- 
ing any insurance wherein the Secretary di- 
rectly insures any of the risk thereof. 


“Employment of Aviation Insurance Com- 
panies and Agents 

“(d) The Secretary may, and whenever he 
finds it practical to do so shall, employ com- 
panies or groups of companies authorized to 
do an aviation insurance business in any 
State of the United States, to act as his un- 
derwriting agent. The Secretary may allow 
such companies or groups of companies fair 
and reasonable compensation for servicing 
insurance written by such companies or 
groups of companies as underwriting agent 
for the Secretary. The services of such un- 
derwriting agents may be utilized in the ad- 
jJustment of claims under insurance provided 
by this title, but no claim shall be paid un- 
less and until it has been approved by the 
Secretary. Such compensation may include 
an. allowance for expenses reasonably in- 
curred by such agent, but such allowance 
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shall not include any payment by such agent 
on account of solicitation for or stimulation 
of insurance business. 
“Cooperation With Other Agencies 
“(e) The Secretary with the consent of any 
executive department, independent estab- 
lishment, or other agency of the Government, 
including any field service thereof, may avail 
himself of the use of information, services, 
facilities, officers, and employees thereof in 
carrying out the provisions of this title. 


“Budget Program and Accounts 

“(f) The Secretary, in the performance of, 
and with respect to, the functions, powers, 
and duties vested in him by this title, shall 
prepare annually and submit a budget pro- 
gram as provided for wholly owned Govern- 
ment corporations by the Government Corpo- 
ration Control Act, as amended (59 Stat. 
597; 31 U. S. C. 841). The Secretary shall 
maintain an integral set of accounts which 
shall be audited annually by the General Ac- 
counting Office in accordance with principles 
and procedures applicable to commercial 
transactions as provided by the said Govern- 
ment Corporation Control Act: Provided, 
That, because of the business activities au- 
thorized by this title, the Secretary may ex- 
ercise the powers conferred in said title, 
perform the duties and functions, and make 
expenditures required in accordance with 
commercial practice in the aviation insur- 
ance business, and the General Accounting 
Office shall allow credit for such expendi- 
tures when shown to be necessary because 
of the nature of such authorized activities, 


“Rights of airmen under existing law 


“Sec. 1808. This title shall not affect 
rights of airmen under existing law. 


“Annual and quarterly reports to Congress 


“Sec. 1309. The Secretary shall include in 
his annual report to Congress a detailed 
statement of all activities and of all expend- 
jitures and receipts under this title for 
the period covered by such report and in 
addition make quarterly progress reports to 
the Congress with reference to contracts en- 
tered into, proposed contracts, and the gen- 
eral progress of his insurance activities, 


“Judicial review of claims 


“Sec. 1310. Upon disagreement as to a 
loss insured under this title, suit may be 
maintained against the United States in the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia or in the United States district 
court in and for the district in which the 
claimant or his agent resides, notwithstand- 
ing the amount of the claim and any pro- 
vision of existing laws as to the jurisdiction 
of United States district courts, and this 
remedy shall be exclusive of any other action 
by reason of the same subject matter against 
any agent or employee of the United States 
employed or retained under this title, If 
the claimant has no residence in the United 
States, suit may be brought in the United 
States District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia or in any other United States dis- 
frict court in which the Attorney General 
of the United States agrees to accept serv- 
ice. The procedure in such suits shall other- 
wise be the same as that provided for suits 
in the district courts by title 28, United 
States Code, section 1346 (a) (2), so far as 
applicable. All persons having or claiming 
or who might have an interest in such in- 
surance may be made parties either initially 
or upon the motion of either party. In any 
ease where the Secre acknowledges the 
indebtedness of the United States on account 
of such insurance, and there is a dispute 
as to the persons entitled to receive pay- 
ment, the United States may bring an ac- 
tion in the nature of a bill of inter pleader 
egainst such parties, in the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia, 
or in the United States district court of the 
district in which any such person resides. 
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In such actions any party, if not a resident 
of or found within the district, may be 
brought in by order of court served in such 
reasonable manner as the court directs. If 
the court is satisfied that persons unknown 
might assert a claim on account of such in- 
surance, it may direct service upon such 
persons unknown by publication in the 
Federal Register. Judgment in any such 
suit shall discharge the United States from 
further liability to any parties to such ac- 
tion, and to all persons when service by 
publication upon persons unknown is di- 
rected by the court. The period within 
which suits may be commenced contained in 
said Act providing for bringing of suits 
against the United States shall, if claim be 
filed therefor within such period, be sus- 
pended from such time of filing until the 
claim shall have been administratively de- 
nied by the Secretary and for sixty days 
thereafter: Provided, however, That such 
claim shall be deemed to have been admin- 
istratively denied if not acted upon within 
six months after the time of filing, unless 
the Secretary for good cause shown shall 
have otherwise agreed with the claimant. 


“Insurance of excess with other under- 
writers 


“Sec, 1311. A person having an insurable 
interest in an aircraft may, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary, insure with other 
underwriters in an amount in excess of the 
amount insured with the Secretary, and, in 
that event, the Secretary shall not be en- 
titled to the benefit of such insurance, but 
nothing in this section shall prevent the 
Secretary from entering into contracts of 
coinsurance. 


“Termination of title 


“Sec. 1312. The authority of the Secretary 
to provide insurance and reinsurance under 
this title shall expire at the termination of 
June 13, 1961. 


“TITLE XIV—REPEALS AND AMENDMENTS 


“Repeals 

“Sec. 1401. (a) The Act of May 20, 1926 
(Air Commerce Act of 1926, 44 Stat. 568), 
as amended, is hereby repealed. 

“(b) The Act of June 23, 1938 (Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, 52 Stat. 973), as 
amended, is hereby repealed, except that the 
repeal by this subsection of subsections (b) 
and (c) of section 307 and clause (8) of sec- 
tion 803 of such Act shall not take effect in 
such manner as to impair the opera- 
tion of the deferred repeal of such subsec- 
tions and such clause as provided in section 
21 of the Government Employees Training 
Act. 

“(c) Section 7. of Reorganization Plan 
Numbered III (54 Stat. 1233) and section 7 
of Reo tion Plan Numbered IV (54 
Stat. 1235-1236), which became effective on 
June 30, 1940 (54 Stat. 231), and Reorgan- 
ization Plan No. 10, which became effective 
October 1, 1953 (67 Stat. 644), are hereby 
repealed. No function vested in the Admin- 
istrator by this Act shall hereafter be sub- 
ject to the provisions of section 1 (a) of Re- 
organization Plan No. 5 of 1950 (64 Stat. 
1263). 

“(d) The Act of August 14, 1957 (Air- 
ways Modernization Act of 1957, 71 Stat. 
$49), is hereby repealed. 

“(e) All other Acts or parts of Acts in- 
consistent with any provision of this Act are 
hereby repealed. 

“Amendments to acts relating to airports 
“Act Relating to Public Airports 


“Sec. 1402. (a) The Act of May 24, 1928, 
as amended (45 Stat. 728), is further 
amended by striking out the words ‘Civil 
Aeronautics Authority’ wherever they ap- 
pear and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
‘Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Agency’. 
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“Federal Airport Act 

“(b) The Act of May 13, 1946, as amended 
(60 Stat. 170), is further amended as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) By striking the words ‘Administra- 
tor of Civil Aeronautics’ wherever they ap- 
pear and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
‘Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Agency’; 

“(2) By striking the word ‘Secretary’ 
where it appears in sections 3 (a), 6, and 17, 
and inserting in lieu thereof the word 
‘Administrator’; and 

“(3) By striking the words ‘Secretary of 
Commerce’ wherever they appear and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the word ‘Admin- 
istrator’. 


“Government Surplus Airports and 
Equipment Act 


“(c) The Act of July 30, 1947 (61 Stat. 
678), as amended, including the Act of Octo- 
ber 1, 1949 (63 Stat. 700), is further amended 
by striking the words ‘Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics’ wherever they appear and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the words ‘Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Aviation Agency’. 


“Alaskan Airports Act 


“(d) The Act of May 28, 1948, as amended 
(62 Stat. 277), is amended as follows: 

“(1) By striking the words ‘Administrator 
of Civil Aeronautics’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words ‘Administrator of the 
Federal Aviation Agency’; 

“(2) By striking the words ‘Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words ‘Federal Aviation Agen- 
cy’; 

“(3) By striking the words ‘Secretary of 

Commerce’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
the words ‘Administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Agency.’ 


“Department of Interior Airports Act 


“(e) The Act of March 18, 1950 (64 Stat. 
27), is amended by striking the words ‘Ad- 
ministrator of Civil Aeronautics’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the words ‘Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Aviation Agency’. 


“Washington National Airport Act 


“(f) The Act of June 29, 1940 (54 Stat. 
686), as amended, is further amended by 
striking out the words ‘Administrator of the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority’ in subsection 
(a) of section 1 and inserting in lieu thereof 
the words ‘Administrator of the Federal Avi- 
ation Agency’, and by striking out the words 
‘Civil Aeronautics Administration’ in sub- 
section (a) of section 4 and inserting in 
lieu thereof the words ‘Federal Aviation 
Agency’. 


“Second Washington Airport Act 


“(g) The Act of September 7, 1950 (64 
Stat. 770), is amended by striking the word 
‘Secretary’ wherever it appears except in 
subsection (c) of section 8 and inserting 
in lieu thereof the word ‘Administrator’; by 
striking the words ‘Secretary of Commerce’ 
from the first section of such Act and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the words ‘Administra- 
tor of the Federal Aviation Agency’; by strik- 
ing the words ‘Department of Commerce’ 
wherever they appear and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words ‘Federal Aviation Agency’; 
and by striking subsection (c) of section 8 
and inserting in lieu thereof a new subsec- 
tion as follows: 

“‘(c) The United States Park Police may, 
at the request of the Administrator, be as- 
signed by the Secretary of the Interior, in his 
discretion, to patrol any area of the airport, 
and any members of the United States Park 
Police so assigned are hereby authorized and 
empowered to make arrests within the 
limits of the airport for the same offenses 
and in the same manner and circumstances 
as are provided in this section with respect to 
employees designated by the Administrator.’ 
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“Amendments to the International Aviation 
Facilities Act 

“Sec. 1403. The act of June 16, 1948 (62 
Stat. 450), as amended, is further amended 
by striking the words ‘Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
the words ‘Administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Agency’, and by striking the words 
‘Civil Aeronautics Administration’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the words ‘Federal 
Aviation Agency’; by striking paragraph (1) 
of section 2 and renumbering subsequent 
subsections; by striking the phrase ‘After 
consultation with the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee and’ from section 3; by striking the 
phrase ‘with the unanimous approval of the 
Air Coordinating Committee,’ from section 6; 
and by striking the sentence reading “Trans- 
fer of property in foreign territory shall be 
made hereunder only after consultation with 
the Air Coordinating Committee,’ wherever 
it appears in section 8. 


«Amendments to act relating to Coast Guard 
aids to navigation and ocean stations 
“Sec. 1404. The act of August 4, 1949 (63 

Stat. 495), as amended, is further amended 

by striking the words ‘Administrator of Civil 

Aeronautics’ wherever they appear and in- 

serting in lieu thereof the words ‘Adminis- 

trator of the Federal Aviation Agency’, and 
by striking the words ‘Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration’ wherever they appear and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the words ‘Federal 

Aviation Agency’. 

“Amendments to Federal Explosives Act 
“Sec, 1405. The act of November 24, 1942 

(56 Stat. 1022), is amended by striking the 

words ‘Civil Aeronautics Board’ and insert- 

ing in lieu thereof the words ‘Administrator 
of the Federal Aviation Agency’. 


“Amendments to Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949 

“Sec, 1406. The Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, as amend- 
ed, is further amended by striking the phrase 
‘Administrator of Civil Aeronautics’ in sec- 
tion 602 (d) (40 U. S. C. 474 (14)), and 
inserting in lieu thereof the phrase ‘Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Aviation Agency’. 


“Amendments to act relating to purchase 
and manufacture of materials and supplies 
“Sec, 1407. The act of March 4, 1915, as 
amended (31 U. S. C. 686), is further amend- 
ed by striking the phrase ‘Civil Aeronautics 
Administration’ and inserting in lieu there- 
of the phrase ‘Federal Aviation Agency’. 
“Amendments to Experimental Air Mail Act 
“Sec. 1408. The act of April 15, 1938, as 
amended (39 U. S. C. 470), is further amend- 
ed by striking the phrase ‘Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938’ and inserting in lieu thereof the 
phrase ‘Federal Aviation Act of 1958’. 


“Amendments to transportation of foreign 
mail by aircraft act 

“Sec. 1409. The Act of August 27, 1940, as 
amended (49 U. S. C. 485a), is further 
amended by striking the phrase ‘Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof the phrase ‘Federal Aviation Act of 
1958’. 
“Amendments to act relating to transporta- 

tion of regular mail to Alaska by air 

“Sec. 1410. The Act of October 14, 1940, as 
amended (39 U. S. C. 488a), is further 
amended by striking the phrase ‘Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof the phrase ‘Federal Aviation Act of 
1958’. 

“Amendment to provision in the Federal 

Trade Commission Act 

Sec. 1411. Section 5 (a) (6) of the Act of 
September 26, 1914, as amended (15 U. 8. C. 
45), is further amended by striking the 
phrase ‘Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938’ and 
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inserting in lieu thereof the phrase ‘Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958’. 


“TITLE XY—SAVINGS PROVISIONS AND EFFECTIVE 
DATE 
“Effect of transfers, repeals, and 
amendments 
“Existing Rules, Regulations, Orders, 
and So Forth 

“Sec. 1501. (a) All orders, determinations, 
rules, regulations, permits, contracts, certifi- 
cates, licenses, rates, and privileges which 
have been issued, made, or granted, or al- 
lowed to become effective, by the President, 
the Department of Commerce, the Secretary 
of Commerce, the Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics, the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
the Airways Modernization Board, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, or the Postmaster General, or any 
court of competent jurisdiction, under any 
provision of law repealed or amended by 
this Act, or in the exercise of duties, powers, 
or functions which, under this Act, are 
vested in the Administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Agency or the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, and which are in effect at the time 
this section takes effect, shall continue in 
effect according to their terms until modi- 
fied, terminated, superseded, set aside, or 
repealed by the Administrator or the Board, 
as the case may be, or by any court of com- 
petent jurisdiction, or by operation of law. 

“Pending Administrative Proceedings 

“(b) The provisions of this Act shall not 
affect any proceedings pending at the time 
this section takes effect before the Secretary 
of Commerce, the Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics, the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
the Chairman of the Airways Moderniza- 
tion Board, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
or the Secretary of Agriculture; but any such 
proceedings shall be continued before the 
successor agency, orders therein issued, ap- 
peals therefrom taken, and payments made 
pursuant to such orders, as if this Act had 
not been enacted; and orders issued in any 
such proceedings shall continue in effect 
until modified, terminated, superseded, or 
repealed by the Administrator, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, or the Secretary of Agriculture or 
by operation of law. 

“Pending Judicial Proceedings 

“(c) The provisions of this Act shall not 
affect. suits commenced prior to the date on 
which this section takes effect; and all such 
suits shall be continued by the successor 
agency, proceedings therein had, appeals 
therein taken, and judgments therein ren- 
dered, in the same manner and with the same 
effect as if this Act had not been passed. No 
suit, action, or other proceeding lawfully 
commenced by or against any agency or offi- 
cer of the United States, in relation to the 
discharge of official duties, shall abate by 
reason of any transfer of authority, power, 
or duties from such agency or officer to the 
Administrator or the Board under the provi- 
sions of this Act, but the court, upon motion 
or supplemental petition filed at any time 
within twelve months after such transfer, 
showing the necessity for a survival of such 
suit, action, or other proceeding to obtain a 
settlement of the questions involved, may 
allow the same to be maintained by or against 
the Administrator or the Board. 

“Personnel, property, and appropriations 

“Sec. 1502. (a) The officers, employees, and 
property (including office equipment and of- 
ficial records) of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration of the Department of Com- 
merce, and of the Airways Modernization 
Board, and such employees and property (in- 
cluding office equipment and official records) 
as the President, after consultation with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, shall determine to 
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have been employed by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board in the exercise and performance of 
those powers and duties vested in and im- 
posed upon it by the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938, as amended, and which are vested 
by this Act in the Agency, shall be trans- 
ferred to the Agency upon such date or dates 
as the President shall specify: Provided, 
That the transfer of such personnel shall 
be without reduction in classification or 
compensation, except that this requirement 
shall not operate after the end of the fiscal 
year during which such transfer is made to 
prevent the adjustment of classification or 
compensation to conform to the duties to 
which such transferred personnel may be 
assigned. 

“(b) Such of the unexpended balances of 
appropriations available for use by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and by the Airways Mod- 
ernization Board, and such of the unex- 
pended balances of appropriations available 
for use by the Civil Aeronautics Board in 
the exercise and performance of those powers 
and duties vested in and imposed upon it 
by the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended, and which are vested by this Act 
in the Administrator, shall be transferred to 
the Agency upon such date or dates as the 
President shall specify, and shall be avail- 
able for use in connection with the exercise 
and performance of the powers and duties 
vested in and imposed upon the Administra- 
tor by this Act. Where provisions of this 
Act which are to be administered by the 
Board are in substance reenactments (with 
or without modifications) of provisions of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended, administered by the Board at the 
time this section takes effect, the Board, in 
carrying out such provisions of this Act, may 
utilize unexpended balances of appropria- 
tions made for carrying out such provisions 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended. 

“(c) All records transferred to the Admin- 
istrator under this Act shall be available for 
use by him to the same extent as if such 
records were originally records of the Admin- 
istrator. 

“Members, officers, and employees of the 

Board 

“Src. 1503. Nothing in this Act (1) shall 
affect the tenure of office of any individual 
who is a member of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board at the time title IV of this Act takes 
effect, or to nullify any action theretofore 
taken by the President in designating any 
such person as chairman or vice chairman of 
the Board, or (2) subject to section 1502 (a), 
change the status of the officers and em- 
ployees under the jurisdiction of the Board 
at that time. 

“Separability 

“Sec. 1504. If any provision of this Act or 
the application thereof to any person or 
circumstance is held invalid, the remainder 
of the Act and the application of such pro- 
vision to other persons or circumstances 
shall not be affected thereby. 


“Effective date 

“Sec. 1505. The provisions of this Act 
shall become effective as follows: 

“(1) Section 301, section 302 (a), (b), (c), 
(f), (i), and (k), section 303 (a), section 
304, and section 1502 shall become effective 
on the date of enactment of this Act; and 

“(2) The remaining provisions shall be- 
come effective on the 60th day following 
the date on which the Administrator of the 
Federal Aviation Agency first appointed un- 
der this Act qualifies and takes office.” 

And the House agree to the same. 
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That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House to the 
title of the Senate biil and agree to the 
same. 

Warren G. MAGNUSON, 

MIKE MONRONEY, 

GEORGE A. SMATHERS, 

ALAN BIBLE, 

JOHN W. BRICKER, 

ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL, 

FREDERICK PAYNE, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 

OREN HARRIS, 

KENNETH A. ROBERTS, 

WALTER ROGERS, 

JOHN J. FLYNT, JR., 

CHas. A. WOLVERTON, 

Jos. P. O'HARA, 

PAUL F. SCHENCK, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recor a copy of the very 
thoughtful letter which I received from 
Mr. W. G. Osmun, editor of Business and 
Commercial Aviation, in which he dis- 
cusses the position of general aviation 
under the Federal Aviation Act of 1958. 

In order to insure that the interests 
of general aviation are adequately safe- 
guarded, Mr. Osmun urges that the ad- 
ministrator of the new Federal Aviation 
Agency establish an advisory council, 
composed of representatives of all ele- 
ments of civil aviation. It is my hope 
that when the administrator is ap- 
pointed, he will give serious and favor- 
able consideration to this suggestion. 

The need for such an advisory group 
was considered in drafting the bill, and 
the use of such a group was specifically 
authorized. Section 302 (i) provides 
that “the Administrator is authorized to 
appoint such advisory committees as 
shall be appropriate for the purpose of 
consultation with and advice to the 
Agency in performance of its functions 
hereunder.” 

Mr. Osmun makes the point that gen- 
eral aviation is made up of organiza- 
tions with limited funds and small staffs, 
and suggests that this situation increases 
the need for a formal channel of com- 
munication between the new Agency and 
the general aviation organizations. In 
my opinion, such communication will be 
absolutely necessary if the Agency is 
properly to perform its responsibilities. 

I think American aviation is indebted 
to Mr. Osmun for his frank discussion of 
what is a very important problem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Oklahoma? 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BUSINESS AND COMMERCIAL AVIATION, 

New York, N. Y., August 5, 1958. 
Hon, A. S. MIKE MONRONEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mixe: Thank you for your com- 
ments on our coverage of the Federal avia- 
tion bill. * + + 

Perhaps the word “snub” in the title of 
the editorial is a bit off course. I am ex- 
tremely sorry that I did not have time to 
discuss my views on this aspect of the FAA 


when I was in Washington. However, you 
and your staff were on an around-the-clock 
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schedule and I was not in much better 
shape myself. 

There is no question but that the bill you 
originally proposed had the best interest 
of civil aviation at heart. What is more, I 
have no doubt about your desire to give 
civil aviation a fair break and not allow it 
to be dominated by the military. My criti- 
cisms are directed against a flaw (as I see it) 
in the concept of the organization of the 
FAA. It is not a flaw that is easily recog- 
nized and it won't prevent the FAA from 
working satisfactorily at first. What worries 
me is that I feel it is so basic a flaw that 
it will be the undoing of the FAA after the 
initial period of enthusiasm has worn off. 

First of all, I concede the FAA must be a 
working partnership of both military and 
civil aviation, The only thing I take issue 
with is that I deny that the mere presence 
of civilians in the Agency will automatic- 
ally insure that those in authority in the 
Agency have full knowledge of, and a basic 
understanding of the problems, needs, and 
capabilities of civil aviation. As long as 
there is a close link between the military 
and the FAA—both by the presence of mili- 
tary personnel in the Agency and by close 
liaison between the administrator and the 
Defense Department—there is no question 
but that those in authority in the FAA will 
be fully aware of the military problems, 
needs, and capabilities. 

On the civil side, both the ALPA and the 
ATA have large staff capabilities and plenty 
of technical know-how. They will, without 
doubt, be able to provide enough people 
with the proper operational knowledge to 
make sure that those in authority in the 
FAA understand the airline problems, needs, 
and capabilities. I'm not concerned about 
the ability of these groups to take care of 
their interests. What does bother me is the 
lack of a comparable capability on the part 
of general aviation. True, there is the gen- 
eral aviation facilities planning group 
(GAFPG). But it is a mistake to believe 
that general aviation can always have a 
single opinion and that therefore, the 
GAFPG can act as spokesman for them. 
The groups that make up general aviation 
are so varied, their interests, their needs, 
and their problems are so completely differ- 
ent that it is just not reasonable or logical 
to expect they will always have the same 
opinion on controversial issues affecting 
their interests. 

Another basic problem of general aviation 
is that it is made up of organizations with 
limited funds, small staffs, and therefore 
has quite a real built-in inertia for trans- 
mitting the memberships’ desires to Govern- 
ment authorities. This limited ability is 
such an important stumbling block (in my 
opinion) that we need to build into the 
Government agency a pipeline between gen- 
eral aviation and the FAA. In fact, we ac- 
tually need a pipeline with a built-in 
pump—so that the Administrator and his 
key staff officials can be sure that they will 
know what these different groups need. This 
pipeline must actually work as a two-way 
channel of communication so that the Ad- 
ministrator and his key staff people can 
try out different ideas and proposals on 
general aviation groups before the idea is 
finalized into a Government proposal that 
cannot be withdrawn without loss of face. 
What I’m asking for, in effect, is a formal 
setup. The basic issue is that isformal 
coordination just will not work with general 
aviation—even though it will work with the 
military and the airlines. Since general 
aviation outnumbers both the airlines and 
the military, it’s important that there b2 a 
formal mechanism for keeping them a party 
to the decisions that are taken. They need 
to be consulted before decisions are made 
just as the military and the airlines are now 
consulted before decisions are made. Just 
how you do this is a question. The best 
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answer I've been able to come up with—and 
I’ve talked to quite a few people about 
this—is a consultative group working di- 
rectly with the Administrator. Possibly 
there might be a users advisory panel made 
up of all those who use the air space and 
the FAA's facilities. It must be advisory to 
ward off the possibility of veto and fili- 
buster. The Administrator needs to ask 
questions, hear complaints, listen to prob- 
lems, but the decision in the final analysis 
must be his. 

There is no question about possible abuse 
of the Administrator’s absolute power. The 
right kind of Administrator won't abuse his 
power. There’s nothing in the way of a 
working organization that can be contrived 
to prevent the wrong kind of Administrator 
from abusing his authority. What I am 
concerned with is lack of knowledge. If the 
Administrator and his staff are ignorant of 
the true problems, needs, and capabilities 
of general aviation, they are bound to start 
actions which will seriously hurt general 
aviation. By the time these actions or the 
plans for them become known to general 
aviation—under the present organizational 
setup—these officials will be so committed 
to their decision that it will take an awful 
lot of work to undo the damage. As you 
well know, once a man’s name is identified 
with a proposal it’s very hard for him to 
admit that the proposal is a mistake and 
for him to back off and start all over again. 
What I am saying is that we need machin- 
ery that will make certain people can find 
out each other’s mistakes before bureau- 
cratic prestige is committed to an erroneous 
proposal. 

You are probably wondering why nobody 
from general aviation has suggested this 
approach or even mentioned this particular 
problem. All I can say is that my com- 
ments are the result of discussions with 
the people in general aviation. My analysis 
of the problem is based on my trying to 
search behind the very real uneasiness that 
all in general aviation have about the FAA. 
They are all deeply concerned about how 
they will fare under the FAA. They are 
also convinced that it’s going to be pretty 
hard to continue as we have been going in 
the past. 

In a sense, they are willing to try almost 
anything now. Let me say that of those 
with whom I have discussed my analysis 
no one has disagreed with it. Perhaps one 
reason why nobody has raised this point is 
that none of us is sure what the correct 
answer to the problem is. Certainly I have 
no feeling that the advisory panel is the best 
answer: it’s the only one I’ve been able to 
think up or that anyone else has been able 
to think up whom I've talked to. 

As I see it, the Federal Aviation Agency 
as now conceived by the administration 
and as provided for in the bill does not in- 
sure a full civil military partnership. The 
reason is that general aviation cannot be- 
come effective partners without more help 
(in terms of organizational setup and formal 
procedures) . 

I certainly want to see the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency work satisfactorily. All of my 
criticisms are intended to point up what I 
fear may be the Achilles’ heel. What I'd 
really like to do is to see someone start 
working on figuring out how to correct this 
glaring deficiency. Certainly it is possible to 
go ahead and pass the bill and set up the 
Agency now without waiting to correct this 
deficiency. What is more serious is failure 
to recognize and admit that this deficiency 
exists. If those charged with setting up the 
FAA r and admit this deficiency 
we've won half the battle already. If they 
start getting the best heads in the business 
together trying to figure out how to correct 
the deficiency then we've won another 30 
percent of the battle. The remaining 20 
percent can easily be taken care of (setting 
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up the agreed machinery, etc.) while the 
FAA is in being. 

I hope this will give you a little better 
idea of precisely what is disturbing me. I'm 
sorry I haven't had a chance to talk this 
out with you because I’m sure we could 
reach a close understanding on the problem. 

Kindest personal regards, 
W. G. Osmon, Editor. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the report. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
wish to make a very brief statement 
about the intent of the committees in 
the declarations of policy for the Board 
and the Administrator. 

The policies to guide the Board in the 
new section 102 are the same as in sec- 
tion 2 of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938, except that paragraph (e) has 
been changed to refiect the transfer to 
the Administrator of the former power 
of the Board to regulate air commerce, 
and the word “promotion” has been 
added to paragraph (f). Discussion in 
conference made it crystal clear that the 
addition of this word was not intended 
to alter in any way the policies laid down 
for the guidance of the Board in eco- 
nomic matters. Sections 102 (f) and. 
103 (b) are identical and are intended 
to serve the function of conveying to 
the Board and the Administrator identi- 
cal general, broad policy directives re- 
garding air safety in fields of aviation 
not covered by the other paragraphs of 
sections 102 and 103. 

This Federal Aviation Act is essentially 
an air-safety bill. Economic matters 
have not been weighed and no altera- 
tion in the form of new route or certi- 
fication policies is intended in the basic 
nature of the statute which is super- 
visory and regulatory. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp, in connection with my remarks, 
a further statement which I have pre- 
pared. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR SCHOEPPEL 


An explanation of the changes in the new 
section 102, from the language of section 2 of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, is in order. 
The question was raised with the conferees 
and discussed by them. 

It will be noted that the first 4 paragraphs 
of section 102 are taken verbatim from the 
first 4 paragraphs of the old section 2. Para- 
graphs a, b, and d deal with “air transporta- 
tion” and the “air transportation system.” 
Paragraph c deals with “service by air car- 
riers.” Paragraph e has been changed to 
reflect the transfer, to the Federal Aviation 
Agency, of the Board’s former power to regu- 
late “air commerce.” This transfer is re- 
fiected in the new section 103 (a). Section 
102 (e) now gives the Board the policy direc- 
tive of promoting “safety in air commerce,” 
@ policy still necessary in view of the Board’s 
powers in the field of accident investigation. 

Section 103 is new. It states the policy 
directives for the Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency. Paragraphs a, c€, d, 
and e deal, respectively, with regulations of 
air commerce, use of airspace, research and 
development as to air navigation facilities, 
and a common air traffic control system. 

Without more, therefore, there would have 
been no overall general policy directive for 
either the Board or the Administrator as to 
air safety in the many types of aviation ac- 
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tivity not specifically encompassed by the 
foregoing subjects. Section 102 (f) and sec- 
tion 103 (b) were therefore included in order 
to provide such directive as to air safety, and 
because of the very general nature of the 
directive it was deemed that it should read 
the same for both the Board and the Admin- 
istrator. 

The addition of the word “promotion” to 
the old section 2 (f) therefore relates exclu- 
sively to policies and facilities in the field 
of air safety. It is not intended to change 
in any way the declaration or standards of 
ecnomic policy under which the Board has 
acted under the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. 
Both the House and Senate committee re- 
ports explained that there was no intention 
to change the economic policies or substance 
of the statute, and this is of course evident 
from the absence of hearings on economic 
matters in connection with this bill, which, 
as its name conveys, is focused exclusively on 
problems of air safety. 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp a brief state- 
ment prepared by the Senator. from 
Maine [Mr. Payne], who is absent from 
the Senate, by reason of official duties. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR PAYNE 


I wish to endorse the remarks of the Sena- 
tor from Kansas. ‘ 

There is no question but what the Congress 
has been dealing almost exclusively with 
matters of air safety in passing this present 
legislation, It certainly has had no intention 
of changing the substance of the economic 
policy declarations laid down for the guid- 
ance of the Board. Neither the full Senate 
nor the committee has had any opportunity 
to review these questions and it would be 
most unfortunate if the very minor changes 
in language from the old policy declarations, 
which changes were intended to relate solely 
to matters of air safety, were to be con- 
strued differently. I know that at various 
times in recent years the argument has been 
made that there was a Congressional intent 
that the Board place greater emphasis on the 
fact that the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 
in section 2, the policy declaration, included 
such words as “promotion” and “encourage- 
ment and development.” But this argument 
holds water only if those words are read com- 
pletely out of context. That is undoubtedly 
the reason that the argument has never been 
accepted by the pertinent Congressional com- 
mittees. The statute is fundamentally a 
supervisory and regulatory one and there is 
no intent, through the introduction of one 
word in section 102 (f), to create any new 
economic regulatory policies. The primary 
principle remains, as it has always been, 
regulation to foster sound economic condi- 
tions in air transportation so as to serve the 
overall public interest in the best possible 
way. 

The Senate committee report, at page 2, 
summarizes my point by stating that this 
legislation simply “reenacts the current 
law” governing air carrier economic regu- 
lation, with only such deletions as are nec- 
essary to eliminate obsolete provisions. 

I wish also to discuss the effect of reen- 
acting many of the sections of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938. Although appar- 
ently intended to cover this matter at page 
22 of the Senate committee report, that re- 
port may not be absolutely clear on that 
point. It is my understanding that the cor- 
rect expression of committee sentiment was 
that reenactment of provisions of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938 or the Air Com- 
merce Act should not be interpreted as Con- 
gressional adoption of court decisions or 
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administrative interpretations, construc- 
tions, or practices under those provisions. 

A brief review of the method used in 
drafting this legislation will make clear why 
this is so. The original plan had been to 
amend the whole Civil Aeronautics Act, sec- 
tion by section, but it soon became ap- 
parent that this would be a very detailed 
and difficult process with much risk of error 
through overlooking minute but important 
words and phrases. The Congress therefore 
decided to approach the problem of creating 
a Federal Aviation Agency by reenacting the 
entire statute and adding or changing prac- 
tically nothing except as necessary to cre- 
ate the agency and give it powers to deal 
with air safety. It is apparent, therefore, 
that the present reenactment of the statute 
was an expedient method of dealing with 
air safety and that the Congress was not 
attempting in any way to review or evalu- 
ate past actions or interpretations under the 
statute. It is particularly important to 
note this in view of the extensive legal con- 
troversy which has existed regarding inter- 
pretation of provisions of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act, particularly in title IV, the eco- 
nomic regulatory title, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the report. 
The report was agreed to. 


TECHNICAL CHANGES IN EXCISE 
TAX LAW 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7125) to make technical 
changes in the Federal excise tax laws, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve it will be helpful, in connection with 
answering some of the questions which 
have been asked, for us to examine some 
of the actual statistics. The Bureau of 
Internal Revenue publishes them, and 
they appear in its publication for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1957. They 
show what the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lonc] was talking about. 

In 1951, there was a slight increase in 
stocks. Normally, the production is ap- 
proximately from 130 million to 150 mil- 
lion gallons. That year it amounted to 
205 million gallons. But because there 
was overproduction that year, the pro- 
duction next year was reduced to 103 
million gallons; and in the following 
year the production was reduced to 66 
million gallons. So the industry to a 
degree corrected itself, 

I do not believe the situation during 
the Korean war is the only answer, be- 
cause I believe I can find, for the years 
following the Korean war, ample evi- 
dence that the situation was to a degree 
corrected. 

I believe it should be perfectly ap- 
parent that the dumping of a large quan- 
tity of whisky on the market in 1 year 
will not result in having many persons 
become intoxicated, or even in having 
many persons store liquor in their closets. 
The American public consumes about the 
same amount of whisky each year, de- 
pending on increases in population. 
That amount was 71 million in 1953; 75 
million in 1954; 74 million in 1955; 78 
million in 1956, and 81 million in 1957. 

If anyone thinks dumping 140 million 
gallons of this aged whisky on the mar- 
ket is going to result in its being con- 
sumed, and all the rest being consumed, 
also, he does not know what happens in 
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this country. We produce about 118 
million to 120 million gallons a year, and 
some of that goes into stocks on hand. 
Our stocks have multiplied from 300 
million or 400 million gallons in the 
thirties to some 700 million gallons now. 
The result is, naturally, there is now a 
competitive situation about which the 
producers are worrying, but I do not 
believe going back to the old system is 
going to solve anything. 

Let me call attention to the fact that 
this is not whisky held by only one com- 
pany. In the beginning of the discussion 
it sounded as if it was. I listened to one 
side. It sounded reasonable. I was per- 
suaded that side was correct. But I 
turned to page 318 of the hearings, which 
is always helpful, and I found out there 
is on hand whisky becoming 8 years old 
amounting to 180,925,562 gallons. That 
is the report of the Tariff Commission. 
It is an official document. It is not any- 
thing concocted for the purpose of this 
vote. Also, it showed 14 million gallons 
of whisky exported, redistilled, or other- 
wise disposed of this year. That is likely 
to happen again. 

In the testimony given, it was shown 
that the particular company, about 
which there has been such a great deal 
of talk, and which it is said will make a 
gigantic windfall, made $10,966,000 on 
sales of $469 million. Obviously it is not 
going to start selling 3 or 4 times that 
much liquor in 1 year. The consuming 
public is not there to buy it, in the first 
place, and with the somewhat reduced 
economy in which we find ourselves, 
there is not money available to buy any 
such increased amount of liquor. There- 
fore, I do not think the total take on 
this liquor will be any larger next year 
than it has been in the past, because 
the people are not going to be able to 
buy unusual quantities. If distilleries 
had to shut down, I think that would 
be bad for many parts of the country, 
not for only one particular State. 

This is a matter I think the Commit- 
tee on Finance could be well rid of. The 
matter has been before the Finance 
Committee round after round, and has 
been the subject of intense discussion. 

I find it hard to believe that the 25 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives who constitute the Ways and Means 
Committee, and make up what I think is 
one of the most important committees 
in the House of Representatives, were 
completely misled in the situation. I 
served on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House. I found it to be 
made up of a sensible group. So far as 
the Democratic side is concerned, it is 
the committee on committees. It selects 
all the individuals on the Democratic 
side who serve on the various commit- 
tees of the House. It is the only com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
to become a member of which a Repre- 
sentative has to be elected. I think it 
is composed of an able group of 
Representatives. 

When I first started looking into the 
matter, I could not understand why the 
committee should take what I thought 
was a prejudiced point of view as be- 
tween one company and another. I may 
not have liked what the House did, but I 
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think the entire industry is in favor of 
changing the bonding limits. 

When the question came before the 
Senate Finance Committee, the greatest 
consideration was given to it. The votes 
switched around a great deal. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana and I sat not too 
far apart. We would discuss how we 
were going to vote, because we would be 
impressed by the presentation of one 
side. We found instead of 40 million or 
50 million gallons being involved, there 
were probably 130 million or 140 million 
gallons, and it was not the property of 
one company, but of many. When one 
knew that fact, it did not seem that 
much was being done to make a com- 
petitive advantage one way or the other. 

Iam not saying how the motion of the 
Senator from Kentucky should be dis- 
posed of, but I say, so far as the Finance 
Committee is concerned, 10 members of 
it voted to report the bill, and 2 members 
voted against it. I find it hard to believe 
those 10 members were completely wrong 
in what they were trying to do. They 
do not believe there will be a loss in 
revenues. They base that belief on 
statements made by the Treasury De- 
partment itself. Therefore, I hope the 
Senate will sustain the position taken 
by the Senate Finance Committee. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. As the Senator knows, I 
am not a member of the Finance Com- 
mittee. I know nothing about the merits 
of the argument the Senator from New 
Mexico has been making. There is a 
third party Ihave in mind. The Senator 
partially answered in his last statement 
the question I had in mind. I have al- 
ways found the Senator from New Mex- 
ico to be a man of good judgment. I 
want to know if, following his judgment, 
he sustains the conclusion reached by 
the Senator from Kentucky and the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, that if the amend- 
ment should be adopted, there would be 
a loss in revenue. 

Mr. ANDERSON. No; I do not think 
there would be a loss of revenue. Ihave 
said I believe the market of this country 
will drink or soak up or utilize about 80 
million gallons of whisky in a single 
year. I do not believe suddenly chang- 
ing the situation is going to increase 
greatly or diminish the revenue of the 
‘Treasury. 

During the period 1945-1946, when 
this country was trying to get back into 
normal production, the distilleries ap- 
pealed strongly to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to give them many days of run- 
ning time. Because of the situation 
around the world, that was not possible. 
At that time people talked about what 
they would do if they did not get the 
grain they wanted to utilize. We hada 
large stock of potatoes which was in ex- 
cess, as the Senator will remember. 
Potatoes were piled up at the runway at 
Phoenix, Ariz. They were smashed, al- 
lowed to dry, and made into potato flour. 
It was shipped into one city and there 
made into whisky. If one is going to 
have to drink whisky, he had better 
drink a little better whisky than that 
kind. That would be possible if we 
followed the normal procedure. 
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I think the passage of the bill with- 
out the provision put in by the House 
would result in distillers having large 
stocks naturally being forced to handle 
the whisky on hand. They would not 
distill new whisky. They would ship 
whisky on hand. I do not think that 
would be sensible. I do not think it is 
desired to close down the whisky man- 
ufacturers. It would have an effect on 
the grain market. It is part of the farm- 
er's market, which the farmer wants to 
protect. It is not a large part, but it 
it is an important part. 

I think it would be well for the Senate 
to take the position adopted by the 
House committee, and adopted by a 
§-to-1 vote by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, and not support the amendment 
of the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. WILEY. How many gallons are 
there now that are 8 years old? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The testimony we 
received was that there were about 180 
million gallons coming to be 8 years old. 

Mr. WILEY. Statements have been 
made that the amount was less. 

Mr. ANDERSON. One person says 50 
million gallons; another person says 
that is not correct. We had a hearing 
on this matter. The testimony was that 
the Tariff Commission figures were that 
the quantity of whisky reaching 8 years 
old by December 1, 1960—between now 
and December—would be about 180 mil- 
lion gallons. I do not know what the 
figure is now. It is 50 or 60 million 
gallons as of the present time. 

Mr. BYRD. Fifty million gallons for 
this fiscal year. 

Mr. WILEY. I understood the argu- 
ment was to the effect that there were 
118 million gallons on which the tax 
would have to be paid, or else the liquor 
would have to be shipped to Canada, 
or else the liquor would have to be 
destroyed. Does the Senator think the 
liquor interests could pay taxes on 118 
million gallons, which would amount to 
more than a billion dollars? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The figures I used 
relate to taxes which would have to be 
paid by the end of fiscal year 1960 for 
the liquor 8 years old or becoming 8 
years old. There would be other whisky 
in that total. 

The amount now involved is 50 or 60 
million gallons. The tax cost could be 
over $500 million. I do not think the 
liquor interests would pay that, in addi- 
tion to the taxes they would normally 
pay. I think they would do what they 
did after the Korean war, when they 
greatly reduced production. 

I say to the Senator from Wisconsin 
that the production of whisky in the 
year 1951 was 205 million gallons, but 
in the year 1953, only 2 years later, it 
was 66 million gallons. 

The whisky industry is not too differ- 
ent from other industries. When there 
is too much production, there is a cut- 
back in the industry. If all of the 
whisky is put on the market this year, 
the probabilities are the production 
would be cut back. Frankly, I do not 
believe the whisky will be dumped down 
the sewer. I do not believe the whisky 
will be reconstituted. I think the liquor 
industry will utilize the whisky. 
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Mr. WILEY. Does the Senator think 
the taxes will be paid? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not think the 
distillers will pay double taxes. I do 
not think the distillers will pay a tax on 
the aged liquor and also a tax on the 
118 million gallons they would normally 
make. They will reduce production to 
take care of the 108 million gallons, 
exactly as they reduced production 149 
million gallons in a couple of years, 
from the 1951 figure. 

Mr. WILEY. But the statement made 
by the Senator from Kentucky was to 
the effect that such action would mean 
the liquidation of many smaller pro- 
ducers in his State. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Those distillers 
would be adversely affected. That is 
my opinion. I do not know enough 
about the business, but I would say to 
the Senator from Wisconsin that the 
whisky industry once did exactly what 
I indicated, and I believe it would do 
it again. 

In 1951 the whisky industry produced 
205 million gallons of whisky. That was 
obviously too much. The next year the 
production went down to 103 million 
gallons, which was about half as much, 
and the next year production went down 
to 66 million gallons, which was less than 
one-third of, what had been produced 
only 2 years prior. 

If we force all the whisky onto the 
market and force the payment of the 
taxes on it, we must realize the whisky 
industry cannot pay taxes on every- 
thing. It will be necessary to close down 
some of the distilleries which now oper- 
ate in the United States, and I think the 
small distilleries in the State of Ken- 
tucky will suffer the most. 

Mr. WILEY. What will be the effect 
on the economy of this country? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am not able to 
say. I do not know. I do not think it 
will be a good effect. 

I think it would be much better, as the 
Senator from Louisiana pointed out, to 
let this process take a natural turn and 
have the whisky go into the bonded 
warehouses. If I thought that by strik- 
ing out the House provision the whisky 
companies would come forward and pay 
$10.50 a gallon on 118 million gallons, 
and also $10.50 a gallon on 50 million 
gallons—— 

Mr. BYRD. I hope the Senator will 
not keep repeating the figure of 118 mil- 
lion gallons. There are only 50 million 
gallons in question in the next year, In 
fact, 5 million gallons of that have al- 
ready been disposed of, since July 1. 
Only 45 million gallons are involved in 
the next fiscal year. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I will say to the 
Senator from Virginia that I intend to 
keep repeating the 118 million gallons, 
for that is the production and not the 
stock on hand. 

Mr. BYRD. It would not be necessary 
to pay the tax on production until the 
whisky was 8 years old. I am speaking 
of the tax. I know the Senator is al- 
ways very accurate about these matters. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I was pretty much 
in agreement with the Senator from Vir- 
ginia when we started this discussion. I 
find it a little hard to follow the argu- 
ments. 
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Mr.BYRD. Iknow the Senator wants 
to have the facts clear. There are not 
118 million gallons subject to taxation. 
There may be 118 million gallons on 
hand, but it is not necessary to pay taxes, 
if the amendment is adopted, until the 
whisky is 8 years old. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I will say to the 
Senator from Virginia again that there 
are 50 million gallons or so on hand this 
year. 

Mr. BYRD. Forty-five million gallons 
now, because a part of the fiscal year is 
gone. 

Mr. ANDERSON. We will say that the 
figure is 45 million gallons. The whisky 
companies, if they look forward to the 
program this year, instead of producing 
the normal 118 million gallons, will pro- 
duce something less than that, as they 
did after the Korean war. If the indus- 
try suddenly found itself facing such a 
great supply of whisky, that is what it 
would do. 

I hope this argument would never 
come before the Senate Committee on 
Finance. I hoped the argument would 
not get to the Senate floor. I had hoped 
we could finish the discussion of the 
whisky question for a long time. I am 
hopeful when we get through we will be 
through with the question for a long time 
to come. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! Vote! Vote! 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I should 
like to speak for a few minutes against 
the pending amendment of the senior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD]. The 
subject with which it deals is difficult to 
understand and in its consideration there 
are involved elements which do not have 
anything to do with the tax issue before 
the Senate. 

The real question before the Senate is 
the question of the method and time of 
paying the excise tax on distilled spirits 
in bond. The present law provides that 
when whisky is distilled a tax of $10.50 a 
gallon immediately attaches and is due 
the Government of the United States. If 
a distiller decides to sell whisky to a bot- 
tler or to a blender he must pay the tax 
immediately. But if a distiller wants to 
age the whisky, he can defer the payment 
of the tax by entering the whisky in 
bond. The whisky entered in bond is 
barreled and placed in warehouses under 
Government supervision. After being 
entered in bond the tax of $10.50 a gallon 
is not required to be paid until the ex- 
piration of 8 years unless during that pe- 
riod the whisky is withdrawn and sold. 
This is the 8-year bonding period now 
prescribed by law. 

So we start our discussion with the 
proposition that under present law, for 
a period of 8 years, while the whisky is 
maturing, a distiller does not have to pay 
the tax of $10.50 a gallon unless he sells 
the whisky. 

The House bill, which I support, 
would extend the bonding period from 8 
years to 20 years. 

This provision, as I understand, was 
adopted unanimously by the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives; adopted unanimously 
by the House of Representatives. It was 
also adopted by a vote of 10 to 3 by the 
Senate Committee on Finance. 
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Several questions immediately arise 
about the effect of extending the bond- 
ing period. They have been propounded 
on the floor of the Senate in this debate. 
Will the extension result in a loss of 
revenue to the Government of the United 
States? That is the first question. An- 
other question which may be lurking in 
the minds of some of the Members is, 
Does the extension relieve a distiller from 
his tax liability—from the obligation to 
pay $10.50 per gallon? A third ques- 
tion is, Is there some retroactive feature 
which would forgive a distiller the tax 
which he is obligated to pay? 

I should like to take up these questions 
one by one. First, will the extension re- 
duce the tax liability of a distiller? 
Certainly not. If the bonding period is 
extended for 20 years, the tax of $10.50 
per gallon must be paid at any time the 
whisky is taken out of bond to be sold, 
or at the end of the 20-year period, 
whether or not sold. The tax liability of 
a distiller to pay the excise tax will re- 
main if the bonding period is extended. 

A second question is, Will there be a 
loss of revenue to the Government of 
the United States, if the bonding period 
is extended from 8 years to 20 years? I 
am not an authority on that point, but 
the Treasury Department is an au- 
thority. I invite the attention of Mem- 
bers of the Senate to page 6 of the report 
of the Committee on Finance, to table 1, 
showing the estimated revenue effect of 
the bill, H. R. 7125, in the first year 
after passage. 

The comment on the revenue effect of 
the extension of the bonding period for 
distilled spirits, which is the subject 
under discussion, is “no effect.” The 
statement is that the extension of the 
bonding period will have no effect upon 
revenues. 

That might seem to be a rather curi- 
ous conclusion, but if we think about it a 
little, it does not seem curious at all. 
Of course, it is apparent that if the 
liquor is kept in bond and sold at any 
time during the 20-year period the Gov- 
ernment would get the tax of $10.50 a 
gallon, just as it would get the tax, if it 
were withdrawn from bond under the 
present law. Payment of the tax, at 
most would only be deferred. But the 
real question is, will there be a loss in 
revenue this year or next year if the 
amendment extending the bonding pe- 
riod should be adopted? The Senate 
Finance Committee says in its report 
“no effect.” 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. It is the Treasury which 
says that there would be no loss of reve- 
nue. 

Mr. COOPER. I am coming to that. 

I turn to page 5 of the hearings. Mr. 
Dan Throop Smith, the representative of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, in his re- 
port to the Senate Finance Committee 
made the statement. 

It can be found on page 5 of the re- 
port: 

The Treasury Department is not directly 
concerned as to whether the bonding period 
is extended or not. Extending the bonding 
period would have little effect on revenues, 
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as there already exist methods of avoiding 
payment of tax at the end of the 8-year 
period, such as through redistillation, 


The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lonc] and my colleague from Kentucky 
{Mr. Morton] have pointed out why 
there would be no loss in revenue. I 
recapitulate briefly, by an example—let 
us assume that a distiller has a thou- 
sand barrels of whisky, and it is ap- 
proaching the end of the 8-year bond- 
ing period. I believe it is estimated that 
on the average there are about 32 
gallons in the barrel at that time, after 
evaporation. So the distiller would have 
about 30,000 gallons of whisky in barrels, 
approaching the 8-year limit. What 
could he do? 

If there were a market for the whisky, 
he would sell the whisky. He would get 
at least $10.50 per galion for the whisky 
and more, and he would be able to pay 
the United States Treasury. But sup- 
pose there was no market for the whisky. 
What could he do? He could avoid the 
tax by methods permitted by the existing 
law. 

First, under the supervision of the 
Treasury—and it would have to be under 
its supervision—he could destroy the 
whisky. Certainly he would prefer to 
destroy whisky worth from 50 cents to 
$2 a gallon rather than be charged by 
the Government with a $10.50 tax per 
gallon, and without the money to pay 
the tax. For, if he could not sell, he 
would have to borrow the money to pay 
the tax, and this is the point: the small 
distillers cannot borrow the money. 
Using my example of the distiller with 
1,000 barrels, he would have to raise ap- 
proximately $330,000 to pay the tax. If 
he cannot do so, he could destroy the 
whisky, take a loss, and the Government 
would receive nothing. If the bonding 
period is extended, neither will lose and 
the Government will eventually have the 
tax, as the spirits are sold. 

The second way the distiller may le- 
gally avoid the tax is to redistill the 
whisky; but he must redistill it into 
grain alcohol, which is worth about 30 
cents a gallon at retail. Again, in this 
event, the Federal Treasury would lose 
the tax, and the distiller would take a 
great loss. 

A third thing the distiller could do, as 
my colleague has pointed out, if he 
could find a sale in a foreign country, or 
if he had the storage facilities in a for- 
eign country he could ship his whisky 
to the foreign country and avoid the 
payment of the tax. That would not 
help the United States Treasury. 

There is a fourth thing he might do. 
There is no wet-or-dry issue in this 
amendment. But if anyone thinks there 
is, they should think of this unfortunate 
alternative. The distiller might be 
forced to dump it on the market for any 
price he could get, and flood the country 
with whisky. This would not be good 
for the country. 

These are the reasons, in my opinion, 
why the Treasury of the United States, 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House, and the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee reported to the Congress that there 
would be no loss in revenue if the bond- 
ing period is extended. 
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Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD. I do not believe the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee has said so. The 
committee has quoted the Treasury De- 
partment. We talk about a loss of rev- 
enue. No one has ever contended that 
taxes would be reduced by postponement 
of collection of the taxes. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. JENNER. I believe the Treasury 
Department took the position, as re- 
flected in the testimony of Dan Throop 
Smith, that there would be no loss of 
revenue. It was not a postponement of 
revenue. It was not a deferment of rev- 
enue. His explanation was that a person 
would not pay a tax of $10.50 on a gallon 
of a product which cost 50 or 60 cents 
to produce. Therefore, there would be 
no more taken out of bond whether the 
bill passed or not, unless the distiller 
thought there was a sale for it to con- 
sumers. As I recall the testimony of the 
Treasury, it stated that there would be 
no tax loss, no tax postponement, and no 
tax deferment. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator from In- 
diana is not entirely correct. We inter- 
rogated Mr. Smith in executive session. 

I do not contend that there would not 
be a postponement of taxes. That would 
depend upon conditions. No one could 
determine whether the liquor would be 
converted into alcohol or shipped out of 
the country. But certainly some post- 
ponement of taxes is involved when the 
time is increased from 8 to 20 years. 
What the Treasury Department repre- 
sentative said was that there would be 
no loss of tax revenue in the long run. 

Mr. JENNER. That is correct, be- 
cause the distiller would bring out of 
bond only what he could sell. 

Mr. BYRD. I do not believe the 
‘Treasury representative made the state- 
ment that there would be no deferment 
of taxes. 

Mr. JENNER. That is as I recall the 
testimony. 

Mr. BYRD. There was no record of 
the testimony in executive session. 

Mr. JENNER. But that was the testi- 
mony in executive session. 

Mr. BYRD. He thought there would 
be some deferment of taxes, but. there 
would be no loss of taxes over a long 
period. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Virginia knows that I defer to 
his judgment on fiscal questions. How- 
ever, the statement is made in the report 
of the committee, on page 6—I do not 
know whether it is correct—that the 
bonding period for distilled spirits would 
have no effect on revenue. Also, as I 
have just stated, in referring to the testi- 
mony by Mr. Smith, he said that extend- 
ing the bonding period would have little 
effect on revenue. 

Mr. President, I wish to speak only a 
few minutes longer. I invite attention 
to the statement which the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Doveras] made in his col- 
loquy with the Senator from Louisiana 
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[Mr. Lonc]. They pointed out that a 
situation exists with respect to the excise 
tax on distilled spirits which does not 
exist with respect to any other taxable 
commodity. Every other excise tax is 
paid at the time of sale. But the excise 
tax on whisky which has not been sold 
at the end of the 8-year bonding period 
must be paid by the distiller. That is 
not an equitable situation—to impose an 
excise tax before sale, different from all 
other excise taxes. It is this inequity 
which is the root of the tax problem of 
the industry. 

It has been stated that the law has 
been in effect for about 60 years. That 
is correct, but I invite attention to the 
fact that the tax of $10.50 a gallon has 
not been in effect for 60 years. Begin- 
ning with 1917, the tax was $2.40 a gal- 
lon. Of course, it went up during World 
War I. 

The tax rate in 1938 was $2.25; in 
1940, $3; in 1941, $4; in 1942, $6. Then, 
of course, during the Second World War 
the tax was increased to $9. 

In 1951, during the Korean war, an- 
other $1.50 was added, for the period 
of the war. ‘That increase is still in 
effect. The rate today is $10.50. It has 
gone up from $2.25 in 1938 to $10.50 
today. 

I have in my hand the statement of 
the Liberty National Bank & Trust Co. 
of Louisville, Ky., which, I assume, 
finances a good deal of the distillers in 
Kentucky. The report shows a long list 
of distillers in Kentucky, and the stocks 
they have on hand. Anyone who looks 
at the list will see that many small dis- 
tilleries have stocks on hand upon 
which they will soon have to pay a tax 
of $10.50 a gallon, if they can get the 
money by loan. Some hold 1,400 bar- 
rels. Others hold 4,500 barrels. One 
has 3,287 barrels. They are small dis- 
tilleries. We can multiply the average 
of these figures by 30, and get about 
120,000 gallons. Multiplying that figure 
by $10.50, shows that such small distil- 
lers will have to raise over a million dol- 
lars for taxes. Ther will have to raise 
that by loan. If they cannot do it, they 
will have to destroy the whisky or re- 
distill it or export it. If that is done, 
the United States Government will not 
receive any taxes. The extension of the 
bonding period will be good for Govern- 
ment tax collectors, and stop unusual 
and large production of whisky in some 
years. I have not taken an active in- 
terest heretofore in this issue. I did not 
attend the hearings. However, I do 
know the facts involved, and as a Sena- 
tor from a State which has large inter- 
ests in this industry, it is my duty to 
give the facts, as I see them. 

I can say that in my judgment, for 
whatever it may be worth, the extension 
of the bonding period from 8 to 20 years 
is fair. I say to my friend, the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. THYE], who said 
that it would involve a tax loss of $1,400 
million—with all respect—that such cal- 
culations make no sense to me at all, 
for the total amount of taxes paid on all 
whisky in the year to the Federal Gov- 
ernment is about $1,400 million. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Virginia should be defeated. 
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Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I have the 
highest regard for the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky. I did not state 
that figure as my figure. I said it was 
reported that it could be as much as 
$1,400 million in tax deferred in the next 
2 years. The fact is that if distillers 
have an inventory on hand, it is because 
they anticipated a prolonged war, and 
had in mind the situation during World 
War II. 

When I was Governor of my State, I 
was often confronted with the fact that 
distillers were unable to obtain corn 
or wheat or any of the grains from 
which to distill their product, and, as a 
consequence, they were threatened with 
a shutdown. Often they would appeal 
to me, as Governor: “Cannot you assist 
us in getting some grain allocated so 
that our distilleries need not be forced 
to shut down?” That happened during 
World War II. They anticipated, at the 
beginning of the Korean crisis, that that 
situation would be repeated. They 
thought that perhaps the Korean crisis 
would become a prolonged war. There- 
fore, they proceeded to put their dis- 
tilleries in full operation and proceeded 
to distill liquor. 

I know something about bonded ware- 
houses, because in the State of Minne- 
sota, particularly as commissioner of 
agriculture, I came in contact with the 
Federal officers who inspected the 
bonded warehouses. It is not possible 
for anyone to be in the regulatory field 
without coming in contact with the in- 
specting officials of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Therefore, I know how bonded 
whisky is kept. 

In all frankness, I must say that if 
the distillers have 50 million gallons of 
whisky in bond, which may be surplus 
today—I do not know whether that is 
so, although it has been reported to 
me—and if they have 12 more years 
ahead of them before taking the whisky 
out of bond, they will have a tax de- 
ferral. This is an advantage which we 
are not willing to give to small business. 

That is what brought me into this 
question. I am no liquor expert. I am 
not a tax expert. I am Lot pro one or 
the other. However, when we were told 
that certain tax benefits to small busi- 
ness could not be granted because of 
the estimated loss of revenue, and when 
I found that it was proposed to defer the 
tax on the liquor in bond for another 
period of 12 years, I foresaw that there 
was a possible revenue loss to the 
Treasury. 

I checked into the matter. Experts 
in the liquor field said it could amount 
to more than a billion dollars in rev- 
enue. That is what I read in the report. 
That is what my distinguished friend 
from Kentucky [Mr. Coorrr] alluded to. 
I have a copy of the report before me, 
but I do not intend to read it. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky and I have been 
friends for many years. I would not in- 
fer that he did not make correct refer- 
ence to my statement. I know that he 
would be the last man to do me any 
harm, and i certainly would not do any 
harm to my friend from Kentucky. 

If we were to permit such an exten- 
sion and allow the distillers to place 
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liquor in bond for 20 years, commencing 
tomorrow or the day after the enact- 
ment of the bill, it would amount to do- 
ing justice by way of making it pos- 
sible to meet competition. However, 
that is not what is being done in the bill, 
The attempt is made to make it possible 
for the inventory to be carried in bond 
into the future, for as much as another 
12 years, and perhaps to wait for 
another emergency to arise, when there 
might be a shortage, or perhaps a crisis, 
such as a war. That would be an ad- 
vantage to those who have large in- 
ventories. It would be an advantage to 
the distiller who could say, “I have 
some whisky that is 12 or 20 years old.” 
It would be an advantage to the man 
who sold the whisky at the retail level. 
That is the question involved here. The 
small man with no inventory would be 
at a disadvantage compared with the 
man who had a huge inventory on hand, 

Those are the factors which I recog- 
nized in the bill when I submitted my 
amendment. I was more than delight- 
ed when the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Finance, stated that he was ready 
to join in support of the amendment. 
I went to the desk and said, “Please 
put the distinguished chairman’s name 
at the head of the list of sponsors, be- 
cause any time I can be of assistance to 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], I am more than delighted to be 
associated with him, rather than to be 
first sponsor of the amendment.” 

I am not an expert on this subject. 
However, I do not believe it is proper to 
give a distiller who has a huge inven- 
tory an additional 12 years and thereby 
permit him to defer the tax in the hope 
that an international crisis may de- 
velop, which will make it profitable for 
him to push on the market the product 
which now lies in the warehouse under a 
bonded status. That is what is involved. 

I yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I am certain that if the 
Senator will think about it, he will 
realize that no one defers a tax unless 
it is assumed the tax will have to be 
paid. Is the Senator of the opinion 
that anyone will pay a $10.50 tax on a 
75-cent commodity which he cannot 
sell? 

Mr. THYE. I can reply to the Sena- 
tor in a simple answer. The stock mar- 
ket must have thought there was an ad- 
vantage for the distiller; otherwise the 
stock of one distilling company would 
not have skyrocketed in the manner in 
which it did upon the reporting of the 
bill by the committee. I think common 
sense would dictate that to any one of 
us. 
Mr. LONG. I do not think the Sena- 
tor has answered my question. In law 
school, when I failed to answer a ques- 
tion, my law professor asked the same 
question again. Can the Senator point 
out any person who would defer a tax 
which would never have been paid any- 
way. Would he contend logically that 
anyone would pay $10.50 tax on a 75- 
opo commodity which could not be 
sold? 
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Mr. THYE. The junior Senator from 
Louisiana knows, because he is sufficient- 
ly intelligent to understand any subject 
to which he might want to turn his 
thoughts, that if a distiller today 
thought he had no chance of getting any 
such legislation through, he would shut 
down his distilleries and use up his in- 
ventory prior to the time he paid the tax. 
The Senator knows that, I am quite cer- 
tain, without asking me questions, as a 
prosecuting attorney would. 

Mr. LONG. I believe the Senator will 
find that a person could do many things. 

Mr. THYE. The automobile manu- 
facturers close their factories when their 
inventory commences to pile up. There 
is only one person who cannot shut his 
factory down, and that is the farmer 
who puts the grain in the ground and 
knows that the grain will grow and 
ripen. He will harvest his crop at a loss. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator will find 
from the testimony of administration 
witnesses—and the administration sent 
some very able witnesses to testify on the 
issue—that naturally no one will pay the 
tax when there are several other things 
which can be done other than to pay it, 
if he has no sale for the product. 
Therefore, this will not be a deferral of 
tax, because the only tax which will be 
paid is the tax on the liquor which can 
be merchandised. ‘The surpluses will be 
sent to Canada, they will be redistilled 
or mixed with a younger whisky, or they 
will be destroyed. 

Mr. THYE. I have tried to find in the 
report specific quotations from the 
Treasury relative to losses. I do not 
find the specific statements as to losses, 
one way or another. But I may say, 
from my own personal study of the ques- 
tion and of the conduct and actions of 
man, that I do not believe many dis- 
tillers will pour very many barrels of 
whisky down the drain. I simply do not 
think they will do that. 

I think the distillers will find a method 
or a way of moving their product into 
channels of commerce, because they 
have accumulated a large investment of 
liquor in the warehouses over a period of 
many years. Let no one think they have 
not. They will find some way to market 
or dispose of the liquor. 

Do not think that a distiller will ware- 
house liquor for 8 years and pay the cost 
of storage in a warehouse, and then 
pour the liquor down the drain because 
a tax is involved. I am quite certain he 
will find a means of settling on the tax 
before he starts draining the barrels. 

Mr. LONG. I am reliably informed 
that the actual destruction of whisky 
has been achieved. Unless some relief is 
afforded, more liquor will be destroyed 
rather than to pay taxes of 1,000 percent 
on a product which the producer cannot 
sell. 

Mr. THYE. I raised the question at 
the time the senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Cooper] took his seat. I had 
not categorically said that $1,400 mil- 
lion was involved. I said it was reported 
in various ways that statements had been 
made that that amount of revenue was 
involved. That was what I answered. 
As I said, Iam not a liquor expert. Iam 
not ataxexpert. But I have the strong 
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conviction that I will not cast a vote 
to permit the carrying of these inven- 
tories for another 12 years. I will not 
support that kind of legislation. I have 
endeavored to prevent it by offering an 
amendment. That is my entire argu- 
ment. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THYE. I yield. 

Mr. MORTON. The larger distillers 
will not pour this whisky away, as the 
Senator indicated. 

Mr. THYE. Of course not. 

Mr. MORTON. They will ship it to 
Canada. But the small distillers in my 
State cannot do anything with their sur- 
pluses. They are simply in distress. 
They will either have to sell it at 35 or 
40 cents a gallon, which is the cost of 
cooperage, or else destroy it. They do 
not have Canadian connections. It is 
their plight which seriously concerns me. 

The Liberty National Bank of Louis- 
ville has compiled a list of all the small 
distillers having an untold amount of 
whisky which will become 8 years old 
this year, next year, and the year after. 
I think it would be a shame, in this in- 
dustry, or any other industry, to see a 
further concentration of small business 
gobbled up by the larger and greater 
units in our economy. But I think that 
will be the inevitable consequence. The 
smaller companies will be bought up at 
the prices fixed by the large companies. 
That will be the inevitable consequence 
of the amendment. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. THYE. I am happy to yield. I 
shall be glad to yield the floor. 

Mr. BUSH. Before the Senator yields 
the floor, I wonder if he will answer a 
question. I am a little confused about 
the matter as to which the Senator from 
Minnesota has expressed concern, Both 
he and the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky have expressed concern about 
the small-business man. Would the 
Senator from Minnesota care to com- 
ment on what the junior Senator from 
Kentucky has just said about small- 
business men? This is a very difficult 
problem for some of us to understand. 
We do not want to be put in the position 
of favoring giant industry against the 
small-business men. But from what the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. MORTON] 
has said, I would think that if I voted 
against the Byrd-Thye amendment, I 
would be favoring the small-business 
producers in Kentucky and Indiana. 

Who is the small-business man about 
whom the Senator from Minnesota [| Mr. 
Taye] is concerned; and why is he thus 
concerned? 

Mr. THYE. It is my understanding 
that the one who stands to receive the 
greatest benefit from the proposed exten- 
sion is the large distiller who has a huge 
inventory. That is one phase of the 
matter. The bill, in the absence of our 
amendment, will not be of any particular 
advantage to the small distiller who 
might come in the category of small 
business. 

But the questions with which I con- 
cerned myself were as follows: I was 
trying, by means of a tax bill, to provide 
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a special depreciation deduction for 
small business; but I was told that would 
involve a revenue loss. 

I also tried to obtain an increase in the 
minimum accumulated earnings credit; 
but I was told that that, too, would in- 
volve a revenue loss. 

I was also trying to provide for an in- 
stallment payment on estate taxes, on 
small-business estates. But again I was 
told that that would involve a revenue 
loss, 

I was also trying to provide for an ex- 
tention of the depreciation benefits of 
the 1954 Code to purchasers of second- 
hand equipment. But, again, I was 
told that such a provision would involve 
a revenue loss. 

All these questions concerned me, as I 
studied this tax proposal. 

But then I read articles in the national 
magazines and other publications which 
told about the possibility of a great rev- 
enue loss as a result of benefits to the 
large distillers, and more especially to 
corporations which might have huge in- 
ventories, and would be able, in 2 or 
3 years, to advertise, “buy my liquor, be- 
cause it is 12 years old” or “because it 
is 15 years old” or “because it is 16 years 
old,” whereas a small distiller, who was 
truly a small-business man, and who 
was selling from current production or 
from stocks only 8 years old or 4 years 
old, would not have such a sales advan- 
tage. 

I saw that in that respect a small- 
business man, as compared to such big- 
business men, would be at a great dis- 
advantage; and the more I studied the 
matter, the more I became convinced 
that this part of the bill would make pos- 
sible a great advantage for some of the 
distillers. 

I prepared the amendment, in order 
to strike that provision from the bill, so 
the matter could be studied in confer- 
ence, and so in conference the conferees 
could determine exactly what should be 
done, 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield further 
to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Minnesota yield to the Senator 
from Connecticut? 

Mr. THYE. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. Judging from the state- 
ments which have been made on the 
floor, and which have not been disputed, 
it seems to me that all the distillers, in- 
cluding the small ones, are opposed to 
the amendment, because they believe it 
would be bad, not good, for all of them. 

Of course, inasmuch as one distiller 
is larger than another, they will not 
be equally affected by any piece of legis- 
lation; and it may be that this provision 
of the bill would afford some temporary 
benefit to the larger ones. 

But judging from what both the Sen- 
ators from Kentucky and other Senators 
have stated—and let me remind my 
friend, the Senator from Minnesota, that 
I am only seeking the facts in connection 
with this matter—I believe that the 
smaller the distiller, the more he would 
be hurt by the pending amendment. 

Mr. THYE. Iam confident that a dis- 
tiller who had no inventory would find 
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that whether he was allowed to operate 
under the 20-year provision or whether 
he had to remain under the 8-year pro- 
vision would make no difference to him. 
A distiller with no inventory or with 
only a very small inventory would not 
receive any benefit from the amend- 
ment, either one way or the other. I 
am confident that my distinguished 
friend, the Senator from Connecticut, 
will agree with me about that. 

Mr. BUSH. But all of them have in- 
ventories. 

Mr. THYE. Only to a very limited 
extent, as I have understood the situ- 
ation. 

The distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut is an investors’ executive or at 
least is very well qualified in the invest- 
ment field. When the stock exchange 
quotations for the stock of certain dis- 
tillers rose in the amount of more than 
$30 million, on the strength of the action 
of the committee in reporting the bill to 
the Senate, some financial benefit to 
those distillers must have been involved, 
or otherwise the reporting of the bill 
would not have had that effect on the 
stock market, That fact in itself was a 
fairly good indication to warn me that 
the bill must contain some provision 
which I should examine. 

I do not profess to be a tax expert; 
but someone must have understood that 
the bill, as reported, contained pro- 
visions which constituted an advantage 
to the distillers, or else the stock market 
prices on the stock of certain of the 
large distillers would not have risen in 
the way they did. 

Mr. BUSH. I think the Senator from 
Minnesota is correct, in that the stock 
market quotations certainly reflected 
the thought that there was some ad- 
vantage to distillers. But they did not 
indicate that there was a disadvantage 
to the small-business men. Many of the 
distillers, as the Senator from Minne- 
sota knows, do not have their stocks 
listed on the stock exchange. So no one 
could tell what was the effect on the 
value of the stock of the smaller dis- 
tillers or their companies; there was no 
way to tell. 

But from what has been said here by 
the two distinguished Senators from 
Kentucky, it would certainly appear that 
all the small distillers are opposed to the 
pending amendment. That is why I am 
very much puzzled about it. 

The Senator from Minnesota has 
made a point in regard to small business. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, if I were 
a distiller, I would expect all the distil- 
lers to stand together in connection with 
such matters. It would be only natural 
for them todo so. Most business people 
have the intelligence and the good sense 
to stand fairly well together in connec- 
tion with any matter which involves the 
general business field. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. THYE. I am delighted to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Virginia, 
the chairman of the committee, because 
I believe he can answer the question 
much better than I can. 

Mr. BYRD. In the testimony taken 
before the Finance Committee, the dis- 
tillers were practically unanimous in 
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seeking the 20-year allowance. But as 
to the question of whether the provision 
should be retroactive—in other words, 
whether it should apply to the stocks on 
hand—they were very much divided. 
Some wanted the provision to be retro- 
active; others were very much opposed 
to having it made retroactive. 

Those who had large stocks on hand 
wanted the provision to be retroactive, 
because then they would be able to ad- 
vertise 12-year-old liquor, 14-year-old 
liquor, or 15-year-old liquor. Those who 
did not have large stocks on hand would 
not be able to do so; they would be able 
only to advertise their liquor as being 
relatively new. There was a great di- 
vision among the members of the indus- 
try. 

Now we have been told that all of them 
are together. I do not know whether 
that is correct. 

But the testimony taken at our long 
hearings showed that there was a una- 
nimity of opinion in regard to the 20- 
year provision; but that there was a 
great division as to whether it should be 
made retroactive, so as to apply to the 
stocks on hand. 

Mr. THYE. I stated that if the ques- 
tion were one of whether, following en- 
actment of the bill, liquor which had 
been in bond for 20 years could be sold, 
that would involve an entirely different 
matter. I am speaking strictly to the 
proposed extension of the bonded pe- 
riod, which would include all inventories. 
I can foresee that, by means of the pro- 
posed extension, a distiller with a huge 
inventory would have a much better op- 
portunity than would a distiller who had 
no inventory. 

But I am confident that the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], the chairman 
of the committee, knows so much about 
the bill that he would not be in disagree- 
ment with the other members of the 
committee if this amendment were not 
a proper one; and I am confident that 
the distinguished Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. Writ1AMs], who is about as good a 
tax expert as I have ever known—is pre- 
pared to defend himself as a cosponsor 
of the amendment. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I yield the 
floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
should like to comment very briefly in 
support of the pending amendment. 

In answer to the question asked by 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Buss]—as to how the amendment will 
affect small business and whether all 
small-business men are in favor of the 
bill as reported by the committee—I may 
say that the industry is united against 
the pending amendment, of which the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrn], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. THYE], 
and myself are the sponsors. The rea- 
son the industry is opposed to the 
amendment is that it represents a tax 
reduction to all segments of the industry 
to have the bill as it now stands enacted 
into law. 

It has been stated repeatedly that the 
cost of distilling alcohol for liquor is 
approximately 65 cents a gallon. That 
seems to be a ridiculously low cost; but 
I am not an authority in that field, and 
therefore I shall accept that figure. 
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Therefore, all that the distillers would 
have to do in order to avoid the pay- 
ment of this tax—whether the distillers 
involved were large or small—would be 
to mix the older alcohol with alcohol 
only 3 years or 5 years or 7 years old. 
In this way they could avoid the pay- 
ment of the tax until the newer alcohol 
became 8 years old. This is present law. 
In other words, it would be a very simple 
matter of blending the production so 
that the average age would be less; and 
the payment of the tax could thus be 
deferred. ` 

Certainly alcohol thus blended would 
have some value. Even if it lost half its 
value—although at the committee hear- 
ings no witness testified that the alco- 
hol would lose any of its value—it would 
lose only a portion of its 65-cents-a- 
gallon value. So I believe we can ignore 
the statements to the effect that adop- 
tion of the amendment would, in view of 
their existing stocks, cause some of these 
firms to go bankrupt. 

Certainly, by the means I have indi- 
cated, they could easily delay the tax. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield to me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. MORTON. I did not mean to in- 
dicate that the alcohol was worth only 
65 cents a gallon. After all, cooperage 
and storage over the years are involved. 
But it is possible to buy it on the market 
for 65 cents a gallon. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is what the 
Senator from Kentucky said. After all, 
when the alcohol is used, the barrels are 
not destroyed. 

Mr. MORTON. The barrels cannot 
be used again; they are destroyed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, as to what the 
bill does. If the bill as reported by the 
committee is passed—and I was one who 
voted against the section—it will pro- 
vide 3 different reliefs for the distilling 
industry. Otherwise the industry would 
not be for it. There are 3 ways in 
which the distilling industry would be 
relieved. 

First, it would be relieved from the re- 
sults of bad judgment in accumulating 
a heavy inventory and misguessing the 
length of the Korean war. The com- 
panies were buying all the grain they 
could get during that period and dis- 
tilling it so that they would have suffi- 
cient whisky in the event there was a 
long war. They misguessed. In World 
War II they did the same thing, but they 
guessed right. I well remember the fact 
that in World War I the distillers were 
almost frantic in getting enough grain 
to distill so that they would have suffi- 
cient whisky to last throughout the war. 
They were successful. Many farmers 
were unable to get grain to feed their 
livestock. Yet the distillers had the 
grain and were able to satisfy their cus- 
tomers throughout the period. They 
guessed right then, but this time they 
guessed wrong. Having guessed wrong, 
they ask us to pass a bill to bail them 
out for having shown bad judgment— 
although they can get out of paying a 
tax by blending the whisky. 

Another reason why the bill is favor- 
able to the industry is that it is a tax 
reduction bill when it permits the man- 
ufacturer to sell the finished product in 
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this country after advertising it as being 
in excess of 8 years old. I do not think 
anyone will deny that. Under existing 
law, the companies can advertise any 
age they wish. As the Senator from 
Louisiana pointed out, the industry 
could sell 12- or 15-year-old whisky, the 
same age advertised for imported 
whisky from Canada and other coun- 
tries. 

There is nothing in the law to prevent 
them from selling 12-, 15-, or 20-year 
whisky, if they want. The difference 
is that under the existing law the com- 
panies have to pay the tax when it 
reaches the age of 8 years. I do not 
know how much of a percentage of 
shrinkage there is when it gets to 12 
years of age. Let us assume there is 
10-percent shrinkage at 12 years. Then 
the tax on the 100 gallons would have 
to be spread over the remaining 90 gal- 
lons. It means that at 12 years there 
would be the equivalent of a $11 tax. 
In 15 years it would be higher. If there 
were a 25-percent shrinkage at 20 years, 
for example, the tax would be the equiv- 
alent of $12.50 tax. 

The second advantage of this bill to 
the industry is that it makes it possible 
for the distilling industry to sell whisky 
and advertise it as being in excess of 
8 years at a lower rate of tax than can 
be done under the existing law. I do 
not think that fact can be disputed. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. In connection with the 
point the Senator is making, if one con- 
siders the fact that the tax has to be 
paid at 8 years, the interest on the 
money required for the tax, and the 
evaporation of the product, is it not a 
fair statement that the cost of simply 
carrying whisky in inventory under 
existing law for 1 additional year ex- 
ceeds the cost of producing and aging 
it for the 8 years? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I cannot say about 
those figures. The point I am making, 
is that the enactment of this bill would 
make it possible for the distilling indus- 
try to sell 12-, 15-, or 20-year-old 
whisky, and advertise it as such, at a 
lower tax rate per gallon than under 
existing law. If there is only 10-per- 
cent shrinkage, that 10 percent must be 
paid and the tax calculated on the part 
that remains. 

Then there is a third advantage in the 
bill to the distilling industry, and 
another reason why the industry is for 
the bill. It may not develop into an 
advantage, but the industry is hoping to 
gain this advantage. As was pointed 
out by the Senator from Kentucky, a 
$1.50 of this tax is a tax which was 
imposed in the Korean war as a war 
measure, aS many of our other war 
taxes were. The industry is looking 
forward to the time when the tax 
will be lower than it is today. If the 
industry has this liquor in bond today 
and decides to carry it the 12- or 15- 
year limits and sells it at that time, it 
will pay the present tax of $10. If next 
year the tax is reduced to $9 or $9.50, or 
whatever it might be reduced to, the 
companies would lose the advantage of 
that tax reduction. The tax would be 
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reduced before the companies could sell 
the whisky, whereas if this bill is en- 
acted without the pending amendment 
and they put the whisky in bond, they 
would have the advantage of any future 
tax reduction prior to the date of sale. 

On the other hand, if there were to 
be an all-out war or a national emergen- 
cy and taxes were to be increased, the 
companies would have notice of it, and 
they could pay the tax before the in- 
crease. It is a one-way gamble. 

I think those facts should be pointed 
out in consideration of whether the 
Senate should or should not adopt the 
measure. 

I agree with the contention that the 
enactment of the bill will not result in 
a loss in revenue of $400 million. It 
cannot altogether be correctly stated 
that itis a tax deferment. It could bea 
tax deferment if we assume the indus- 
try were to pay the tax tomorrow or the 
minute the whisky reached the age of 8 
years. We know it is not going to be 
done. We know the industry will blend 
the whisky in order to avoid the pay- 
ment of the tax. Therefore, the tax will 
remain more or less normal. But to the 
extent the industry in this country 
wanted to sell whisky in excess of the 
presently advertised age of 8 years, to 
the extent that it wanted to hold it 12, 
15, or 20 years, this bill reduces the tax 
liability. 

The bill also provides the industry 
with a hedge against future tax reduc- 
tions by allowing it to defer tax pay- 
ments for 10 to 12 years over and above 
the present time. 

I repeat the first reason I pointed out. 
The bill bails the industry out from the 
result of bad judgment in making a bad 
guess about the length of the Korean 
war, and it is a bailing-out which I do 
not think the industry deserves. 

This industry certainly does not need 
any tax relief now in the face of our 
fiscal situation. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Iyield. 

Mr. BUSH. Why is it the distillers 
have to pay a tax on liquor at the end 
of 8 years? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That has been the 
law for some time. 

Mr. BUSH. Why was that provision 
put into the law? It has always puz- 
zled me. 

Mr. JENNER. It is the only commod- 
ity produced in this country as to which 
there is such a provision of law. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is true. I 
have not checked the historic back- 
ground of why it was done. I am not 
going into the merits or demerits of 
whether the law should be that way. I 
think it is well to know when the Sen- 
ate votes on the amendment, that it will 
be voting to leave the law as it is, or will 
be voting in favor of reducing the tax 
liability for these companies. Let us not 
“kid” ourselves that the advantages I 
have enumerated are not really advan- 
tages. The best evidence that they are 
advantages is that once the amendment 
was offered, the industry stood united 
against it. They did so because it was 
seeking to gain the advantage which it 
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would have if the bill as reported from 
committee were adopted. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the ques- 
tion has arisen as to which distillers 
favor the proposed legislation and which 
distillers oppose it. I refer Senators to 
page 212 of the hearings. 

There Mr. Street testified as represent- 
ative of the Distilled Spirits Institute, 
Inc. This is a trade association repre- 
senting the interests of 26 domestic dis- 
tilling company members which produce 
approximately 70 percent of all the do- 
mestie distilled spirits consumed in the 
United States. The names of the insti- 
tute membership and board of directors 
are listed. 

Mr. Street said in his testimony, at the 
bottom of page 213: 


The basic cause of the problem lies in the 
heavy overproduction of spirits at the time 
of the Korean crisis. The industry, fearing 
a repetition of the complete discontinuance 
of the production of beverage alcohol which 
occurred during World War II, started heavy 
overproduction at the beginning of the Ko- 
rean conflict. Most companies have, since 
that time, balanced their inventories by 
using their oldest whiskies first, and by re- 
ducing their production to compensate for 
their Korean overproduction. Some com- 
panies, either through design or otherwise, 
did not balance their inventories, so that 
today they are faced with a serious force-out 
problem. 

The institute, beginning with the Saylor 
bill in 1953, has always favored legislation 
which would avoid whisky being forced out 
of bond at the end of 8 years if there was 
no market readily available for it, but we 
have just as consistently opposed granting 
that relief in such manner as to give to 
whisky relieved from force-out a competitive 
market advantage. 

The reason for this position should be 
readily apparent. If the bonding period is 
extended on a retroactive basis, that is, if 
applied without restruction to spirits pro- 
duced 6, 7, and 8 years ago, the few com- 
panies having large inventories of aged 
whisky will gain a tremendous competitive 
advantage over other companies not holding 
large stocks of aged whisky, by being in posi- 
tion to market 10- and 12-year-old whiskies 
at least 2 years earlier than companies which 
have more prudently managed their inven- 
tories. 

The Finance Committee fully recognized 
the need for protecting those companies who 
are not faced with a force-out problem from 
the extra age of relief whisky in your report 
on the Saylor bill. Irefer to your report No. 
1990, dated July 28, 1954, where you specifi- 
cally pointed out the dangers inherent in a 
retroactive extension of the bonding period. 


I think that points up the issue among 
the distillers, as to whether the pro- 
vision should be retroactive or for the 
future. 

Mr. Street, in his testimony, goes on to 
say that “Schenley has fought each of 
these proposals and has insisted on an 
unlimited extension of the bonding peri- 
od on a retroactive as well as a prospec- 
tive basis.” 

I think the industry is divided on that 
issue, but I repeat that Mr. Street, rep- 
resenting companies which allegedly pro- 
duce 70 percent of the domestic distilled 
spirits consumed in the United States, 
opposed the House bill as it was before 
the Senate Committee on Finance. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! Vote! 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I shall 
take only 1 minute. 
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The significant thing in the quotation 
which the distinguished chairman of the 
committee read from Mr. Street’s testi- 
mony was this: 


The institute, beginning with the Saylor 
bill in 1953, has always favored legislation 
which would avoid whisky being forced out 
of bond at the end of 8 years— 


Mr. BYRD. Will the Senator from 
Kentucky please read the remainder of 
the sentence? 

Mr. MORTON. I shall be glad to. 


if there was no market readily available for 
it, but if we have just as consistently op- 
posed granting that relief in such manner 
as to give to whisky relieved from force-out a 
competitive market advantage. 


My amendment, which I have dis- 
cussed with many Members of the Sen- 
ate, was designed to take care of that 
second section of the statement. 

The important thing is that the in- 
dustry has consistently wanted legisla- 
tion, if legislation became necessary to 
avoid a force-out. We find ourselves 
in a situation at present where the 
force-out becomes absolutely vital un- 
less the House bill or some form thereof 
is passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. THYE], for himself, the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] and the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have 
printed in the Record at this point a 
brief statement. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR THYE ON WHISKY 
AMENDMENT TO H. R. 7125 


In 1950 when the Korean war broke out, 
many liquor companies expected alcohol 
controls like those imposed during World 
War II. For this reason most of the indus- 
try increased production so that they would 
not lose their markets through such cut- 
backs. This was a business decision which 
these people had a right to make and op- 
erate under. I mean to imply no wrong- 
doing on their part in acting in furtherance 
of that decision. As a matter of fact many 
persons in the industry were very wise in 
stepping up production just prior to World 
War II in a similar manner. 

This time, however, it was not necessary 
to set up alcohol controls during the Korean 
war. Since liquor consumption is almost 
constant, the action in the early 1950's 
meant that surplus stocks of whisky are 
fast closing on the time when the $10.50 per 
gallon Federal excise tax payment will be 
due. It now is certain that the business de- 
cision made earlier to increase production 
was wrong. We are now being asked to re- 
lieve the industry from this mistake by ex- 
tending the time during which whisky may 
be kept in a bonded warehouse free from 
Federal excise liability by accepting section 
5006 of H. R. 7125. 

I do not mean to suggest that no other 
factors are involved in the proposed change 
in the whisky excise payment. There are 
serious questions of competition between the 
domestic and foreign distillers. There is 
much evidence to indicate that the proposed 
change would haye many administrative ad- 
vantages. I do not quarrel with these 
worthy purposes. However, it is clear to me 
that this change will result in a substantial 
reduction of Federal revenue in the years 
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immediately following enactment of this 
change. Some estimates of the revenue de- 
ferral go as high as $1.4 billion in the next 
2 years. 

At a time when it has been decided that 
an additional $200 million deferral for the 
benefit of small business is too costly, I can- 
not, in good conscience, support this pro- 
vision, 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Dakota objects. 
The clerk will proceed with the call of 
the roll. 

The roll call was resumed and con- 
cluded; and the following Senators an- 


swered to their names: 
Aiken Fulbright Monroney 
Allott Gore Morse 
Anderson Green Morton 
Hayden Mundt 
Beall Hickenlooper Murray 
Bennett Hill Neuberger 
Bible Hoblitzell O'Mahoney 
Bricker Humphrey Pastore 
Bridges Ives Potter 
Bush Jackson Proxmire 
Butler Javits Purtell 
Byrd Jenner Revercomb 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Carlson Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Carroll Jordan Saltonstall 
Case, N. J. Kefauver Schoeppel 
Case, S. Dak Kennedy Sma 
Church Kerr Smith, Maine 
Clark Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Cooper Kuchel Sparkman 
Cotton Langer Stennis 
Curtis Lausche Symington 
Dirksen Long Talmadge 
Douglas Magnuson Thurmond 
Dworshak Malone Thye 
d Mansfield Watkins 
Ellender Martin, Iowa Wiley 
in Martin, Pa Wiliams 
Flanders McClellan Yarborough 
Frear McNamara Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. THYE] for himself, the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], and 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
LIaMs]. On this question, the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cxuavez], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Hennincs], and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HoLtanp] are absent on 
official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS] is paired with 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. HoL- 
LAND]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Missouri would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Florida would vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska], and the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Payne] are necessarily absent. 
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The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] is paired with the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Payne]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Nebraska would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from Maine 
would vote “nay.” 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] would 
vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 39, 
nays 51, as follows: 


YEAS—39 
Alken Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Bennett Kefauver Saltonstall 
Bricker Kerr Smith, Maine 
Byrd Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Carlson Langer Sparkman 
Case,8.Dak. lLausche Stennis 
Curtis Martin, Pa Symington 
Eastland McClellan Talmadge 
Ellender Monroney Thurmond 
Flanders Morse Thye 
Fulbright Mundt Watkins 
Gore Revercomb Wiliams 
Hill Robertson Yarborough 

NAYS—51 
Allott Dworshak Magnuson 
Anderson Ervin Malone 
Barrett Frear Mansfield 
Beall Green Martin, Iowa 
Bible Hayden McNamara 
Bridges Hickenlooper Morton 
Bush Hoblitzell Murray 
Butler Humphrey Neuberger 
Capehart ves O'Mahoney 
Carroll Jackson Pastore 
Case, N. J Javits Potter 
Church Jenner Proxmire 
Clark Johnston, S. C. Purtell 
Cooper Jordan Schoeppel 
Cotton Kennedy Smathers 
Dirksen Kuchel Wiley 
Douglas Long Young 

NOT VOTING—6 

Chavez Hennings Hruska 
Goldwater Holland Payne 


So the amendment offered by Mr. 
THYE on behalf of himself, Mr. BYRD, 
and Mr. WILLIAMS was rejected. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment designated 
7-28-58-B and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the proper 
place it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Sec. —. Percentage depletion for oil and gas 
wells. 

(a) Reduction if gross income from the 
taxpayer's oil and gas operations exceeds $1 
million: Section 613 (relating to percentage 
depletion) is amended— 

(1) by striking out, in subsection (a), 
“specified in subsection (b)” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “specified in subsections 
(b) and (d)”; 

(2) by striking out paragraph (1) of sub- 
section (b) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“(1) Oil and gas wells: The percentage 
applicable under subsection (d) (1).”; and 

(3) by adding at the end of such section 
a new subsection as follows: 

“(d) Oil and gas wells: 

“(1) Percentage depletion rates: In the 
case of oil and gas wells, the percentage 
referred to in subsection (a) is as follows: 

“(A) 27% percent—if, for the taxable 
year, the taxpayer’s gross income from the 
oil and gas well, when added to (i) the 
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taxpayer’s gross income from all other oil 
and gas wells, and (ii) the gross income 
from oil and gas wells of any taxpayer which 
controls the taxpayer and of all taxpayers 
controlled by or under common control with 
the taxpayer, does not exceed $1 million. 

“(B) 21 percent—if, for the taxable year, 
the taxpayer’s gross income from the oil and 
gas well, when added to (i) the taxpayer's 
gross income from all other oil and gas 
wells, and (ii) the gross income from oil 
and gas wells of any taxpayer which con- 
trols the taxpayer and of all taxpayers con- 
trolled by or under common control with 
the taxpayer, exceeds $1 million but does 
not exceed $5 million. 

“(C) 15 percent—if, for the taxable year, 
the taxpayer’s gross income from the oil 
and gas well, when added to (i) the tax- 
payer’s gross income from all other oil and 
gas wells, and (ii) the gross income from 
oil and gas wells of any taxpayer which 
controls the taxpayer and of all taxpayers 
controlled by or under common control with 
the taxpayer, exceeds $5 million, 

“(2) Control defined: For purposes of 
paragraph (1), the term ‘control’ means— 

“(A) with respect to any corporation, the 
ownership, directly or indirectly, of stock 
possessing more than 50 percent of the total 
combined voting power of all classes of stock 
entitled to vote, or the power (from what- 
ever source derived and by whatever means 
exercised) to elect a majority of the board 
of directors, and 

“(B) with respect to any taxpayer, the 
power (from whatever source derived and 
by whatever means exercised) to select the 
management or determine the business 
policies.of the taxpayer. 

“(3) Constructive ownership of stock: 
The provisions of section 318 (a) (relating 
to constructive ownership of stock) shall 
apply in determining the ownership of stock 
for purposes of paragraph (2). 

“(4) Application under regulations: This 
subsection shall be applied under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate,” 

(b) Effective date: The amendments made 
by subsection (a) shall apply only with 
respect to taxable years beginning after the 
date of the enactment of this act, 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
amendment scales down the depletion 
tax allowance received from gas and 
oil wells. It strikes at the most notori- 
ous, the most indefensible loophole which 
our tax laws now permit. In a few days 
this body will be called upon to approve 
an increase in the national debt limit to 
$288 billion. It will be difficult to justify 
approving that kind of a future burden 
on American taxpayers unless it is abso- 
lutely necessary. Can it be said to be 
necessary as long as the present gaping 
loophole in our tax law continues? 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
is a conservative amendment. For 20 
years, up until the present administra- 
tion took office in 1952, administration 
after administration called for the elimi- 
nation of this loophole. For example, 
in President Harry Truman’s message to 
Congress of January 23, 1950, President 
Truman said, and I quote: 

I know of no loophole in the tax law so 


inequitable as the excessive depletion exemp- 
tions enjoyed by oil and mining industries. 


The President continued in his mes- 
sage to Congress: 

Under these exemptions, large percentages 
of the income from oil and mining properties 
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escape taxation, year after year. Owners of 
mines and oil wells are permitted, after de- 
ducting all costs of doing business, to ex- 
clude from taxation on account of depletion 
as much as half of their net income. In the 
case of ordinary businesses, investment in 
physical assets is recovered tax free through 
depreciation reductions. When the original 
investment has been recovered a deprecia- 
tion reduction is no longer allowed under the 
tax laws. In the case of oil and mining busi- 
nesses, however, the depletion exemption goes 
on and on, year after year, even though the 
original investment in the property has al- 
ready been recovered tax free not once but 
many times over. 


There is another sense in which this 
is a modest reduction. Some 32 years 
ago, when the 27%2-percent depletion 
allowance was established in the law, it 
was determined on the basis of what the 
proponents of depletion allowance call 
extremely careful and scientific exami- 
nation and testimony, that a 27'-per- 
cent depletion allowance would permit a 
proper and adequate incentive for the oil 
industry. The corporation income tax 
at that time was 13 percent. 

To make it clearer still, the value of 
the depletion allowance to any corpo- 
ration depends on the corporation’s in- 
come tax. If it were possible to repeal 
the corporation income tax—if the coun- 
try could stand it—the value of the de- 
pletion tax would completely disappear. 
The corporation income tax, far from 
being reduced, has been increased. It 
has been doubled, tripled, and quad- 
rupled. With every single increase, the 
value of the depletion allowance has 
been doubled, tripled, and quadrupled. 

Scientifically determined, according to 
the testimony of the proponents of the 
allowance and the opponents of the 
amendment, the depletion has increased 
greatly in value. If we were to adjust 
the tax scientifically, we could justify 
reducing it to 7 percent. So by reduc- 
ing it to 15 percent, we are making a 
modest proposal, indeed. 

To make it clearer still—value of de- 
pletion allowance would be zero if cor- 
porate income tax were eliminated. 

Mr. President, if this amendment is 
adopted and enacted into law the oil cor- 
poration will enjoy advantages compared 
with other profit-making corporations 
that is more than twice as great as the 
advantage they enjoyed when the deple- 
tion allowance of 2742 percent was 
“scientifically” determined and estab- 
lished in the law of 1926. 


OTHER TAX ADVANTAGES 


Mr. President, there are other reasons 
why this is a conservative and modest 
proposal, This amendment does not 
touch the opportunity of the big oil com- 
panies to expense immediately for ex- 
ploration and intangible drilling costs. 
The value of this privilege has been esti- 
mated by competent experts to be almost 
as great as the depletion allowance 
itself. 

This amendment will permit an oil 
corporation to charge 15 percent of gross 
income depletion, but not to exceed 50 
percent of net income. 

The amendment also will permit a 
corporation, as under the present prac- 
tice, to charge exploration and all in- 
tangible drilling costs in the same year, 
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or to carry such costs back, in the event 
of losses, for 2 years and forward 5 years, 
or to capitalize such costs and charge 
them off over the life of the well. It 
would also permit the unusual and 
unique opportunity for oil and gas cor- 
porations to continue to “double-ex- 
pense” their capital investment. That 
is to say, they could charge off much of 
their capital investment as intangible 
drilling and exploration costs, and then 
could turn around and charge off— 
theoretically, at least—their capital 
costs as depletion, because that is the 
justification for their depletion allow- 
ance; and I shall show what a tremen- 
dous advantage that is. 

Mr. President, except in these deple- 
tion industries capital must be appraised 
at or near cost, and is recoverable on a 
basis related to the objectively estab- 
lished life of the property. But just 
think of the immense advantage enjoyed 
by the big oil companies. They are able 
to charge off most of their capital in- 
vestment the first year they wish to do 
so, or they are able to capitalize it, if 
that is more convenient. They are then 
able to charge off 2744 percent of their 
gross income, forever. Mr. President, 
the almost incredible advantage that 
this gives the big oil companies has been 
disclosed by an investigation by the 
President’s Materials Policy Commission 
in 1952. This study of 260 selected cor- 
porations, which accounted for about 80 
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percent of the total depletion claimed by 
corporations in 1948, showed that the oil 
and gas companies—which, incidentally, 
accounted for the overwhelming propor- 
tion of depletion allowed by the tax 
laws—charged more than 19 times as 
much allowable depletion as they would 
have been permitted to do if they had 
been limited to simple recovery of the 
costs of their capital investment. Let me 
repeat that Mr. President. The oil and 
gas companies were able to charge 19 
times as much, under our present 2744 
percent depletion allowance, as they 
would have been able to enjoy if they 
were on the same basis as other indus- 
tries and if they had been confined to 
charging the cost of their investment. 

Mr. President, the extent to which 
actual depletion allowances exceed cost 
depletion is shown in a 1952 staff study 
of the President’s Materials Policy Com- 
mission. Using Treasury figures, the 
Commission compiled a table for 260 se- 
lected corporations which accounted for 
about 80 percent of the total depletion 
claimed by corporations in 1948—Presi- 
dent’s Materials Policy Commission, Re- 
sources for Freedom, Washington, United 
States Government Printing Office, 1952, 
volume V, page 14. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the table printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Relation between allowable and excess of allowable over adjusted basis depletion, 260 
corporations, by principal mineral products, 1948 and 1949+ 


[Dollar figures in millions] 


Principal mineral products 


B. 194 


Depletion 
Depletion differential 
Allowable Adjusted differential | asa t 
depletion basis deple- | (col. 1 minus | of allowable 
tion col, 2) depletion 
(col. 3 divided 
by col. 1) 
a) (2) (3) (9 
$1, 290.5 $77.0 $1, 213.5 94.0 
136. 9 21.7 115.2 84.1 
41.4 3.0 92.7 
66.3 15.2 77.0 
16.1 3.1 80.8 
13.2 4 96.7 
48.4 10,1 79.2 
1, 075.2 4.2 95.9 
16.2 ® 99.9 
13.7 1.0 92.4 
1,120.1 60.7 4 94.6 
106.8 14.5 .3 86.4 
39.0 2.0 37.1 95.0 
46.6 10.0 36.6 78.6 
Lt 2.1 9.1 81.4 
10.0 = 9.6 95.4 
30.0 7.4 22.7 75.5 
953. 4 37.8 915.6 96.0 
16.8 ©) 16.7 99.9 
13.1 11 12.0 91.6 


1 Totals are rounded numbers. 
2 Less than $100,000. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Furthermore, Mr. 
President, these figures show that in 
1948, the oil and gas companies enjoyed 
$1,075,000,000 of the $1,290,000,000 of the 
allowable depletion—or approximately 
83 percent of all of the allowable deple- 
tion. They also show, as I have stated, 
that if this matter had been handled on 
the basis of an adjusted depletion—that 
is, if it had been related to the cost of 


the property—the depletion of $1,075,- 
000,000 would have been reduced to only 
$44,000,000. 

This seems to me to be a shocking fact, 
and one which we cannot repeat too 
often. That is why the allowance 
studies show that this loophole in the 
tax law is so thoroughly unjustified. 

So, Mr. President, if the amendment 
is adopted, the oil industry will not be 
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imposed upon or discriminated against. 
Far from that, it will still enjoy very 
large tax advantages, 

I should like to point out that the oil 
companies and the depletion industries 
generally, are immensely increasing the 
value of these depletion allowances, In 
1946, the depletion allowances, according 
to the Internal Revenue Service, which 
were taken were just under $800 million. 
In 1947, they amounted, as I have stated, 
to $1,210,000,000. In 1956, they amounted 
to $2,800,000,000. 

For 1957, on the basis of this study, 
we can certainly expect the depletion 
allowance to amount—conservatively 
speaking—to more than $3 billion. 

That means that in the last 12 years 
the depletion has increased fourfold. 

To show how great these tax advan- 
tages are, let me point out, in one brief 
comparison on the basis of the figures 
I have stated, that if the depletion allow- 
ance were reduced from 2742 percent to 
15 percent, the large oil corporations 
would still be in a position to charge 
more than 10 times the cost of their in- 
vestment against their income, in com- 
puting their taxes. 

Again, this seems to me to be a clear 
demonstration of how modest, moderate, 
and conservative the amendment is. 
With the 15-percent depletion allowance, 
the oil companies would still be able to 
charge 10 times the cost of their invest- 
ment against their income, in computing 
their taxes. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, in a re- 
cent study, dated March 1957, by Ray- 
mond Manning, senior specialists divi- 
sion, Library of Congress—a highly ob- 
jective study, incidentally—of the deple- 
tion problem, it was disclosed that while 
the taxes of the large industrial com- 
panies average about 48 percent, in com- 
paring tax burden to profit ratios, taxes 
on oil and gas companies average only 
28 percent. The study points out that 
if the 10 largest oil companies in 1955 
had paid the same average taxes as did 
the large industrials, over $600 million 
in additional taxes would have been col- 
lected. I have seen a number of other 
studies, all of which indicate a far more 
favorable advantage than this differen- 
tial for the oil and gas companies. 

As a matter of fact, I think the typical 
study shows that the burden for oil and 
gas companies is approximately one- 
third, rather than one-half, of the bur- 
Sew which other corporations have to 

ear. 
THE GOLDEN GIMMICK 


A further immense advantage which 
the oil corporations enjoy is untouched 
by this amendment. It is the great ad- 
vantage they enjoy by being able to sub- 
tract from their corporation income 
taxes the taxes they pay in lieu of royal- 
ties to foreign countries. In view of the 
fact that a very large and increasing pro- 
portion of all gross and net revenue that 
is enjoyed by the largest American cor- 
porations comes from foreign oil hold- 
ings, this golden gimmick is a tremen- 
dously advantageous benefit, and has put 
literally hundreds of millions of dollars 
into the coffers of the large corporations. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield to me? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CuurcH in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. LONG. Recognizing that, of 
course, there is a serious question as to 
the advisability of a depletion allowance 
on oil produced in foreign countries, 
does the Senator from Wisconsin know 
that, if that allowance were repealed, the 
net effect would not be to provide addi- 
tional funds for the Treasury of the 
United States? In fact, less total reve- 
nue would be produced. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Let me say to my 
distinguished friend, the Senator from 
Louisiana, that I know he has studied 
this matter, and I realize he is a distin- 
guished authority on tax matters. But 
I disagree as to that point, and I say 
that on the basis of a letter received 
from the Treasury Department—and 
there is no reason why the Treasury De- 
partment should not give objective infor- 
mation—the Treasury says the amend- 
ment will raise more than $300 million 
of additional revenue. 

Mr. LONG. Let me say that the con- 
clusion that we would gain additional 
revenue by repealing the depletion al- 
lowance on overseas investments is only 
an illusion. Such a repeal would not 
work out in the way it would appear. 
That would be because of the current 
status of the law with respect to the 
foreign tax credit. 

Some years ago the Arabian-Ameri- 
can Oil Co. was paying a huge amount 
of taxes to the Government on corpora- 
tion income. Ibn Saud got the notion 
that he simply would raise the tax. Be- 
cause there is a 100-percent credit for 
the tax paid to a foreign country, all the 
tax which would have been realized by 
this country thereby completely van- 
ished. 

If I am correctly informed, I believe 
that, as of the present time, either no 
tax whatever is being collected from 
that corporation for its income by this 
Nation, or else the tax collected is a very 
small one. The last figure I saw was 
about $200,000. 

If we repeal the depletion allowance, 
the foreign country will simply raise its 
tax on the American company’s income 
derived from the production of oil and 
gas in that country. 

It appears to me that perhaps we 
should do something to reduce the de- 
pletion allowance on the income of 
American oil companies from oil pro- 
duced outside the United States. I see 
no particular value to the depletion al- 
lowance in that case, because we are not 
trying to conserve our own resources in 
that event, and perhaps we should do 
something about the foreign tax credit. 

But my point is that if we consider 
what is happening in Venezuela, plus 
what is happening in the entire Near 
East, we see that the arrangements 
made with these governments are such 
that any time we do anything which 
has the effect of increasing the Ameri- 
can tax—which reducing the depletion 
allowance would do—it simply results in 
having those countries increase their in- 
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come taxes, and thereby absorb into 
their budgets the revenues which other- 
wise would go either to American in- 
vestors or into dividends to American 
companies or into revenue to the United 
States Treasury. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Louisiana is correct, and 
I would be delighted to join him in call- 
ing for a drastic modification of the 
present tax credit. That golden gim- 
mick is wrong. But we cannot do every- 
thing in one amendment. 

It may well be—and I think the esti- 
mates from the Treasury Department 
take it into account—that there is a pos- 
sibility that the foreign countries might 
increase their taxes sufficiently to absorb 
all that otherwise the Treasury would 
gain as a result of a lower depletion al- 
lowance. That might well be true. But 
this amendment is aimed at both the do- 
mestic and the foreign situation. 

Furthermore, as I said, I would be de- 
lighted to join with my friend from Lou- 
isiana in a proposal which would elimi- 
nate the golden gimmick which results 
in a most unfortunate handout to Ameri- 
can corporations which have large in- 
vestments overseas. 

Mr. LONG. So far as overseas oil 
production is concerned, the Senator 
would not, would he, increase taxes on 
revenue derived from oil produced in 
foreign countries, if the only result was 
simply to increase the revenue of the 
foreign country or to deprive American 
investors of income which they would 
have drawn, without any advantage to 
the United States Treasury? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. No, but I think this, 
too, can be said about the situation: 
There is a clear incentive for an oil cor- 
poration not to negotiate away all of its 
advantages. Does the Senator refer to 
the fact that the depletion allowance will 
put an oil corporation into a position 
where it will simply negotiate with the 
foreign government to increase its taxes 
and absorb more of its income, so it will 
not pay more taxes to the United States 
Government? 

Mr. LONG. I do not want to accuse 
the oil companies of being culprits, or 
certainly the only culprits, but when for- 
eign countries are pressing the oil com- 
panies to give more revenues to the for- 
eign government, it seems to me the oil 
companies can suggest that, rather than 
pay it the money in the form of royalties, 
they can afford to pay more if the pay- 
ment takes the form of a tax on income. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The statement of the 
Senator from Louisiana is interesting, 
but I do not think we should let it di- 
vert us from the figures which the Sen- 
ator has quoted relating to the gain in 
revenue. This is simply on domestic 
production of oil and domestic profits, 
and not from foreign production at all. 
I hold in my hand a letter from the 
Treasury Department to the chairman 
of the Finance Committee, dated May 6, 
1958, which appends a table, and which 
states that a reduction from 2714 per- 
cent to 15 percent would net in gross 
revenue $390 million, from which a sub- 
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traction should be made on the long- 
term dividend of $65 million, making 
$325 million as the gain if the depletion 
tax were reduced to 15 percent. But 
the Senator from Wisconsin is proposing 
a graduated reduction and that, as the 
Treasury Department indicates, would 
reduce the gain by from $15 million to 
$20 million, making the net increase in 
revenue which would result from the 
amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin $310 million, which is precisely 
what he has been saying. 

If we were to take the revenue from 
foreign oil into account, the gross would 
be increased by $115 million, and the 
net by $95 million more. So the Senator 
from Wisconsin has been extremely con- 
servative in this matter, and I do not 
think we should allow ourselves to be di- 
verted by the argument that if the de- 
pletion allowance were reduced, it would 
simply result in royalties being in- 
creased. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator has referred 
to a situation where there would con- 
tinue to be a 27% percent depletion if 
“the gross income from oil and gas wells 
of any taxpayer which controls the tax- 
payer and of all taxpayers controlled by 
or under common control with the tax- 
payer, does not exceed $1 million.” 

If we refer to a situation where 30 peo- 
ple jointly own a single well, and the well 
produces a $1 million income, does it 
mean they thereby are deprived of the 
2744 percent depletion allowance? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am sure the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana un- 
derstands it is extremely difficult, in 
drawing up an amendment, to get as ex- 
act and complete justice for individual 
taxpayers as for corporate taxpayers. In 
the case of corporations, there may be 
many persons in it with relatively small 
incomes, and the corporation may have 
an income of $10 million, but with thou- 
sands and thousands of members having 
modest incomes. 

On the other hand, there might be one 
individual with an income of $1 million, 
and he would be exempt from the ad- 
vantage. He would not be able to enjoy 
the 274% percent depletion allowance. 
We have to recognize that is the situa- 
tion. 

It seems to me we must recognize the 
fact that statistics are abundant from 
every source that stockholders of cor- 
porations are overwhelmingly made up 
of persons who have a large interest. I 
have received this afternoon from the 
Treasury Department, I believe—and I 
shall verify this matter shortly—a state- 
ment to the effect that less than 1 per- 
cent—in fact, .64 percent—of the fami- 
lies in America own 80 percent of the 
stock in American corporations. So the 
fact that American corporations are re- 
quired to pay their due share of taxes 
will not make the total overall effect of 
the amendment unjust. 

Mr. LONG. It has been stated, and I 
think correctly, that small operators who 
drill wells—and, of course, the great ma- 
jority of discoveries are made by small 
operators—— 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. And they are com- 
pletely protected by the amendment. 

Mr. LONG. They represent a small 
percentage, I believe less than 10 per- 
cent, of the income of the industry, al- 
though they make the majority of the 
discoveries, 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct, and 
they are protected by this amendment. 

Mr, LONG. Here is the problem which 
occurs to me about this matter: If a 
small operator drills a well at a cost of 
$50,000, and it is a dry hole, in many 
instances it is his last well. It is his 
first and his last, because he has no 
capital with which to try again. He goes 
into another business. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That would be true 
if there were a 100-percent depletion 
allowance. 

Mr. LONG. It is for that reason that 
many persons think there should be a 
2744-percent depletion allowance. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. And such a person 
gets it under the amendment. 

Mr. LONG. But suppose that person 
joined with 20 other persons in a like 
situation. It is not unusual to have a 
large number of persons who have shal- 
low production join together and pool 
their leases and act together in a joint 
venture to drill to a great depth. It is 
not unusual for a well to cost $1 million. 
When a large number of small operators 
act together, the amendment has the ef- 
fect of placing them in the bracket with 
large operators, when actually they are 
not; they are small operators. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The amendment 
deals with such persons moderately and 
justly. If they get over $1 million, the 
depletion allowance is reduced to 21 per- 
cent. If they receive over $5 million, the 
depletion allowance is reduced to 15 
percent. 

Even if they get down to 15 percent, 
they will enjoy an advantage twice as 
great as in 1926, when the depletion al- 
lowance was determined, because of the 
degree to which incomes taxes have 
increased. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator can see how, 
if they failed to bring the well in, they 
could all go out of business at the same 
time. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. They would, no 
matter what the tax laws provided, if 
they did not bring the wellin. The tax 
laws are beneficial when they are making 
money. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am interested in 
the amendment. I should like to ask a 
question concerning the reference to the 
gross income from the oil and gas well. 
Does that mean the total value of the 
oil produced before deductions for opera- 
tions, overhead, and costs which are 
normally attendant with production? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Then, if I correctly 
understand the amendment, it would give 
a greater reward to those who exploit the 
flush fields. As to the stripper wells and 
the drill-outs, which are designed to get 
the marginal production from the cap- 
sule-sized fields, since it costs a great 
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deal more to produce and develop them 
we could not expect any large company 
to gamble on such production, because 
the operation would not be on a net but 
instead on gross income basis. There- 
fore, at a time when we need the greatest 
possible development in this country we 
would be cutting back production. In my 
estimation, in 5 years there will be no 
more Middle East oil available to the 
United States of America. We will have 
to have oil which we can obtain from 
Mexico, Canada, the United States, and 
Latin America. 

Thus, such a proposal amounts to 
penalizing the high cost operation, the 
high cost discoveries, the high cost 
pumping, taking into consideration re- 
fiooding, pressurization, and things of 
that kind. 

I know the distinguished Senator has 
given a great deal of study to this mat- 
ter. He undoubtedly is aware of the ex- 
treme cost of repressuring or water 
flooding to recover the 50 percent of the 
oil which used to be abandoned and left 
in the ground. 

Under the amendment, because of the 
higher cost of developing that kind 
of recovery oil, which we need the most, 
because once abandoned that oil is gone 
forever, the more difficult it will be to 
recover it. That will be the very thing 
which will be ruled out. 

The large companies cannot, with a 
15-percent depletion allowance, go into 
this kind of operation to get that kind of 
oil. Consequently the large companies 
will seek to buy up the independent flush 
production wells, when the independent 
producer has them, and leave the others 
to be abandoned. 

I do not believe the amendment is 
well thought out. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I will say to the 
Senator from Oklahoma that the incen- 
tives will still be enormous. There will 
still be not only the 15 percent depletion 
allowance, but the great advantage of the 
intangible exploration writeoff for the 
first year, which is a unique advantage 
enjoyed by mining and oil concerns. 
There will still be the advantage of the 
tax laws, which provide for everybody a 
2-year carryback and a 5-year carry- 
forward. 

It seems to me the incentives will still 
be extremely decisive, compared to any 
other industry. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I agree that, con- 
sidering manufacturing, the tax writeoff 
appears to be excessive. However, when 
a manufacturer is making automobiles 
or shoes, the machinery and the equip- 
ment for such production may be used 
from year to year to year. When one 
is drilling 5,000 or 7,000 or 10,000 feet 
underground, gambling his entire bank- 
roll on whether he will hit a dry hole or 
hit production, the situation is a good 
deal different. One out of nine wildcat 
wells produce, and the other eight are 
dry holes. We are going to have to pro- 
vide some tax advantages to get a man 
to take that extreme gamble. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Oklahoma is talking about two different 
things. The Senator is talking about the 
large companies. There is no question 
in my mind at all that on the basis of the 
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available facts and figures the large com- 
panies are able to take care of the risks 
in good shape. Surely, the large com- 
panes have a great number of losses. As 
the Senator points out, every nickel of 
those losses is charged against expense. 

If we are talking about the small wild- 
catter, he is in a position to be exempt 
under the amendment. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I donot agree that 
he would be exempt. Many small wild- 
catters would be covered. If the Senator 
has followed the history of the oil in- 
dustry he knows that when an oil prop- 
erty is found it is sold to the large com- 
panies to develop. The small man can- 
not afford the deep drilling costs, after 
the oil is found in the well, since great 
expense is involved in putting down all 
the offsets and other things. Develop- 
ment might cost as much as three-quar- 
ters of a million or a million dollars. 

Usually when oil property is discov- 
ered, it is sold to one of the major com- 
panies. The 27% percent depletion 
allowance which the major companies 
are entitled to in the developing of the 
field raises the price to the wildcatter for 
his discovery. People simply will not put 
nickels in slot machines unless there are 
nickels in the jackpot. 

If we want to provide a return which 
is similar to that allowed for the day-to- 
day, “sure-shot” manufacturing process, 
than we had better start doing something 
about the Middle East, because we are 
going to have to rely on the Middle East 
for oil, like England has, to her great 
danger. We would not be able in the 
circumstances which would result to find 
the oil in this country. 

As I remember, a gross income of a 
million dollars would rule out almost 
every operator who has drillings on 3 or 
4 locations. The amendment does not 
refer to net return. After the wildcatter 
gets his money, he must pay his taxes. 
Taxes are very high in Oklahoma. We 
have a 5 percent gross production tax. 
That is a tax of 5 percent on every barrel. 
We also have a school tax. There is also 
a State income tax, as well as the Federal 
income tax. 

When we are talking about a million 
dollars gross income we are probably 
talking about $250,000 or $300,000 net 
income as a result of the production. It 
is a little deceptive when we consider the 
size of operation required for a normal 
businessman, running 2 or 3 drilling lo- 
cations, to find oil, and what he would 
have to do to stay in the oil business as 
an individual. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE., Iyield to the Sena- 
tor from Illinois, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Has not our good 
friend from Oklahoma disregarded one 
very elemental fact; namely, that the 
cost of the dry holes or the unsuccess- 
ful drillings can be charged off against 
the income of the successful drillings 
by the same person or corporation? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. IT yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is only true 
in the event the man keeps on drilling 
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and finds oil production on which to 
charge off his losses. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Thai is correct. 

Mr. MONRONEY. If the man drills 
one hole and it is dry, he may lose the 
full amount he has. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not unusual for 
a large operator to drill for one hole 
only? A few years ago the cost of drill- 
ing a well would run to $50,000 on the 
average. I should like to point out that 
unless the income exceeds a million dol- 
lars, the operator will get, under the 
Proxmire amendment, precisely the 
same amount of depletion allowance he 
has now, with absolutely no change. 

Mr. MONRONEY. It would apply to 
his gross income. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It would apply only 
when the gross income goes above a mil- 
lion dollars. Otherwise, there would be 
no deduction in the depletion allowance. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is correct. 
One million dollars sounds like a lot of 
money, but, when there is an allowance 
of 27% percent of the million-dollar 
gross, we are talking about a limitation 
for a man who is earning perhaps $250,- 
000 in a year’s operation in a big gam- 
ble to get a $1 million gross oil produc- 
tion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That happens to be 
the way the tax law is written; namely, 
@ 27% percent depletion allowance on 
gross income, up to 50 percent of net 
income. 

I will say to my good friend from 
Oklahoma that he has startled me by 
advancing the “trickle down” theory 
in the oil industry. I have heard the 
Senator denounce the “trickle down” 
theory in finance. I have heard the 
Senator argue against the Andrew W. 
Mellon theory that we have to make 
wealthy persons even more prosperous 
in order that the poor can get some- 
thing. Despite that, the Senator is now 
advancing the “trickle down” theory in 
the case of oil. The Senator is saying 
we have to give a lot of money to the 
large operators so that they can pay a 
good price to the wildcatters. In other 
words, we cannot touch the big boys be- 
cause if we cut the big boys down they 
will not pay as much to the wildcatters. 
That is the “trickle down” theory ap- 
plied to Oklahoma, Texas, and Louisi- 
ana oil wells. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. 
tor from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The distinguished 
Senator from Illinois is far more bril- 
liant in tax matters than is the junior 
Senator from Oklahoma, but I some- 
times doubt whether his brilliance in 
tax matters extends into the field of the 
highly speculative operations such as 
drilling for oil at depths below a mile. 
Certainly the value of the discovery 
which can be sold to a large operator, 
who is sufficiently well financed to carry 
on the necessary drilling in a newly dis- 
covered field, is going to be related to 
this matter. Certainly the reward to 
the discoverer will depend upon the net 
return. If the return is limited to 15 
percent, to which it would be limited for 
all the larger companies which might be 
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I yield to the Sena- 
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expected to purchase the discovered 
field, then I am sure the Senator will 
admit the discoverer of the well will 
receive only a fraction of what he other- 
wise would receive. It is all part and 
parcel of a 30-year pattern of our oil 
industry. 

If there is to be a 15-percent depletion 
allowance, the purchase will be worth 
far less. If the distinguished Senator 
really wishes to cut down some of the 
profits made in the oil business, I invite 
his attention to the capital gains tax as 
being far more of an advantage for tax 
avoidance purposes in the oil business 
than the depletion allowance. Many 
men who would be entitled to the 2712- 
percent depletion allowance find that 
they can make far more money by sell- 
ing their discoveries and paying the capi- 
tal gains tax on the sale than by con- 
tinuing to operate and collecting the 
2714-percent depletion allowance. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Iyield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have been struck 
by the tears which my good friend from 
Oklahoma has been shedding about the 
large companies. I hold in my hand the 
tax records of 27 oil companies for the 
years from 1945 to 1956 and 1957, show- 
ing the very small proportion of their 
income which they pay in taxes. I ask 
unanimous consent that these records be 
inserted in the Recorp at this point, 
without the names of the companies be- 
ing given. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I object, unless 
their names are given. We argued this 
question in connection with the gas bill. 
The Senator did not put the names in 
the Recorp, and I insisted that they 
should be put in the RECORD. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do that in order to 
protect the good-name companies and 
to avoid personalities. It is the principle 
for which we are contending. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I do not see why 
the Senator should be interested in pro- 
tecting the companies. He is charging 
them with making excessive profits and 
not paying taxes. He will find that the 
top leaders in every case are the ones 
enjoying tax advantages in the Middle 
East. They are avoiding the payment 
of any Federal income tax. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am not saying that 
these companies are doing anything il- 
legal. I am merely saying there are 
so many loopholes in the tax laws that 
companies with great incomes can 
legally avoid taxes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. If the distinguished 
Senator will check the names of the lead- 
ing companies, he will find that every 
one of the top companies is a large im- 
porter of oil. By reason of loopholes in 
the law, through foreign production, 
they pay a very small amount, or not 1 
cent of taxes, which the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. CARROLL] 
proved in the hearings before the 
O'Mahoney committee. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me cite the record 
of a company which is not engaged in 
foreign oil production. In 1957 it had 
$18 million in net income and paid no 
corporate income taxes whatsoever. In 
1956 it had net income of more than $5 
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million and paid no income taxes. In 
1955 it had an income of about $3,395,000 
and paid no income taxes. In 2 other 
years it had an income of $10 million 
and $12 million, and actually received 
tax credits in both years. In 1952 it paid 
$200,000 in taxes, on net income before 
taxes of $12,100,000. In 1951 it paid $1,- 
900,000 on income of $15,195,000, or only 
12 percent, which was the largest tax it 
paid. In 1950 with income of more than 
$7 million, it paid $200,000 in taxes, or 
2.8 percent. In 1949, with income of ap- 
proximately $714 million, it paid $200,000 
in income taxes, or 2.7 percent. 

In 1948 it paid 17 percent in taxes, or 
$3 million, on income of $18 million. 
That was the record for that company. 
I have a fist full of similar records and I 
could take hours in going over them. 

Mr. MONRONEY. If the distinguished 
Senator does not care to identify the 
companies—and I do not see why he 
should object to doing so—he should at 
least show which companies are dealing 
in Middle Eastern oil. He will find that 
they are consistently receiving what 
amounts to a 54-percent depletion allow- 
ance; and the committee of which he is 
a member has not done a thing about it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Because we are try- 
ing to plug one loophole the Senator 
from Oklahoma is attacking us because 
we are not able to plug every loophole 
at the same time. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Certainly the Senator 
knows that where the money is being 
made in the oil business is in connection 
with Near Eastern oil; and if we do not 
do something about it, we shall not have 
any domestic industry to tax. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to do 
something about it, but the Senator from 
Louisiana stated a moment ago that if 
we reduce the depletion allowance, it 
would not reduce the income of Ameri- 
can companies operating in the Middle 
East. He cannot argue both ways. He 
cannot say that we should do something 
about Middle Eastern and overseas oil, 
and yet oppose cutting the depletion al- 
lowance on overseas oil. 

Mr. LONG. I am saying that if we 
did not allow any depletion on Near 
Eastern oil, it could be produced more 
cheaply than any oil produced in 
America. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I ask the Senator 
from Louisiana, who has great ability 
and a wide knowledge in this field, 
whether he has some suggestions as to 
how we could recover for the public a 
larger proportion of the enormous profits 
from Mideastern oil. I would welcome 
such a suggestion. 

Mr. LONG. The first thing to do 
would be to impose quotas on the Near 
Eastern oil, but I am sure the Senator 
would not support such a proposal. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. The junior Senator 
icom Oklahoma referred to the junior 
Senator from Colorado in connection 
with the hearings before the Antimonop- 
oly Subcommittee of the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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For a moment or two I should like to 
give a little résumé of the law relating to 
depletion allowance. I think it will help 
in this debate. 

As I recall, the depletion allowance 
formula was adopted 45 years ago, in 
1913. Percentage depletion of 2712 per- 
cent on oil and gas was allowed for the 
first time in the 1926 Revenue Act. I 
think it is safe to say that the history 
of Mideast oil did not really develop 
until 1932. 

I do not believe it was ever the intent 
of Congress, when it enacted the 2712- 
percent depletion allowance tax provi- 
sion in 1926, to extend the benefits, 
which are now accruing to such a great 
extent, to Mideast oil. 

If my memory serves me correctly, in 
1932 or 1933, our geologists and oil cor- 
porations began to explore for oil in the 
Middle East. 

This was a good example of American 
ingenuity. 

Four United States corporations com- 
bined together under the name Aramco 
and entered the field. They were: Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey, Standard Oil of 
California, Socony Mobile Oil, and the 
Texas Co. 

I am sure that Congress never intend- 
ed to give those corporations the benefit 
of the depletion allowance in connection 
with Mideastern oil. 

I do not wish to do any injustice by 
speaking from memory, but as I recall, in 
1955 Aramco received about $120 mil- 
lion in depletion allowances. I believe 
the net profits after all taxes in that year 
were almost $272 million, excluding de- 
pletion allowance. 

I believe it is known to Senators who 
come from oil-producing States that the 
cost of production of a barrel of oil in the 
Middle East is about 38 cents a barrel. 
Compare that with the average cost of 
production in this country of about $2.35 
per barrel. 

I do not wish to divert the very able 
argument and penetrating analysis of 
the junior Senator from Wisconsin. I 
wish I could blame the Republicans for 
what happened in connection with Mid- 
die East oil. The truth is that both 
Democrats and Republicans were respon- 
sible, in a sense, for what happened in 
the Middle East revenuewise. I am not 
now talking about foreign policy. 

It is true, as the junior Senator from 
Louisiana has indicated, that, as a result 
of some of this country’s policies King 
Saud issued royal decrees, and by virtue 
of those decrees, with aid and comfort 
received from the United States Treasury 
Department, whereas in 1950 Aramco 
was paying about $49 million in revenue 
to this country, when it finished nego- 
tiating the decree with King Saud, it 
was not paying a dime, and was still 
getting a United States depletion allow- 


ance. 

This happened throughout several 
countries in the Mideast. However, I be- 
lieve the distinguished senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovucras] has sug- 
gested—and I support him—that we 
should not be diverted. We are faced 
with a basic question in this discussion. 
I am not an expert in the oil business. 
But Colorado is developing greater oil 
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and gas production each year. As pro- 
duction grows in proportion, it may be 
that I shall have to change my position 
in the future, so far as a policy on gas 
and oil is concerned. [Laughter.] 

As I look at the subject from the stand- 
point of closing loopholes, I ask: What 
are we trying to do? Is there any doubt 
in the mind of anyone who has studied 
the subject that some of the greatest 
corporations in America are those in the 
oil industry? Is there any doubt of the 
extent of their influence in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, when it 
comes to foreign policy? Is there any 
doubt that there is a tremendous con- 
centration of power and wealth in their 
hands and that it is growing bigger and 
bigger and bigger and extending more 
and more? That is happening at a time 
when the Government of the United 
States needs revenue. The oil loophole 
is one loophole which ought to be plugged 
and I think we can treat Mideast oil sep- 
arately. 

I understood the senior Senator from 
Illinois to say that the loss in revenue 
does not apply to Mideast oil. I hope it 
does. I submitted an amendment last 
August to cover that subject. I thought 
the oil experts would pick it up, particu- 
larly those from the oil-producing States. 
I thought we should shut off the deple- 
tion allowance at the continental limits 
of our country. 

However, I am impressed by the argu- 
ment of the junior Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. Lone], who said if we did 
that, King Saud, of Saudi Arabia, and 
other rulers would, by decree, pick up the 
benefits for themselves. 

I believe the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma put his finger on 
another important problem. In another 
5 years, all the Mideast oil may be na- 
tionalized. That is, again, a question of 
foreign policy. It is not so much a 
question of revenue. 

I should like to call to the attention 
of the Senate a situation which exists in 
the oil-shale area of this Nation, most 
of which is in Colorado. How many Sen- 
ators know that oil shale does not have 
the benefit of the same depletion allow- 
ance which is given to oil and gas? The 
amount of oil locked up in oil-shale lands 
in Colorado is 1 trillion barrels, or 3 
times the known world petroleum re- 
serves. None of that oil has the benefit 
of the 2742-percent oil depletion allow- 
ance. That is the situation at this time 
of Mideast crisis when the country needs 
to be assured it can use that oil. It is 
at a time when it could be used to en- 
hance the wealth of the Nation. It is 
at a time of recession when thousands of 
people could be employed in a new in- 
dustry at no cost to the Government. 
That would be the case if a reasonable 
oil depletion allowance could be ex- 
tended to oil shale, so that oil from oil 
shale could be put on a competitive basis 
with the fluid oil pumped by great oil 
companies of the United States. 

That is not an answer to the argu- 
ment which is being made against 2712- 
percent depletion allowance, or course, 
because I would be arguing against my- 
self if that were my argument. The 
question of the depletion allowance has 
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been the subject of a yea-and-nay vote 
in the Senate only twice in the past 25 
years. This is one of the occasions. I 
commend the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin for having secured a yea-and-nay 
vote ordered on his amendment. If the 
amendment fails—and I certainly do not 
want to dampen the enthusiasm of the 
distinguished junior Senator from Wis- 
consin—perhaps the time has come, un- 
der the doctrine of equation, to take an- 
other look at oil shale and perhaps give 
proper depletion allowance treatment to 
oil shale. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. I do not have the 
floor. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I shall be happy to 
yield after the Senator from Colorado 
has finished his very enlightening 
remarks, 

Mr. CARROLL. If we wish to close a 
tax loophole, this is the way to do it. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt sought to change 
the percentage depletion principle in 
1940. I was a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House in 1948 
or 1949 when President Truman asked 
that it be changed. Two Presidents of 
the United States recognized the inequity 
involved and asked that the principle 
be changed. Only Congress can now 
give some purpose and direction and 
leadership in this field. It will not come 
from the President. It will not come 
from the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. 

If the amendment should be adopted, 
I believe it ought to apply in the Mid- 
east just as much as it applies to pro- 
ducers in this country. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I promised to yield 
to the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH]. 

Mr. CARROLL. I believe the Senator 
from Wyoming would like to comment on 
the oil-shale situation. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Wyoming for that 
purpose. 

Mr. BARRETT. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Colorado 
if he is a cosponsor on the bill intro- 
duced by the senior Senator from Colo- 
rado, designed to give oil shale the same 
depletion allowance as is presently grant- 
ed oil and gas? 

Mr. CARROLL. I must say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming that 
I did not sponsor that bill. I am the 
only Member of the Colorado delegation 
who has not sponsored it. I felt I could 
not be sponsoring a proposal seeking a 
privilege for my State in opposition to a 
basic principle, when I thought that it 
ought to be reduced to 15 percent. If 
Congress now will not come down the 
hill, I believe we ought to go up the hill 
and give to oil shale the benefit which is 
enjoyed by gas and oil in place. 

Mr. BARRETT. I may say that I 
joined with other Senators from the 
Western States in the introduction of 
that bill which will afford oil shale the 
same treatment which is presently ac- 
corded oil and gas. This depletion al- 
lowance has been given to oil and gas 
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because of the tremendous risk involved 
in drilling oil wells. Only 1 wildcat well 
in 9 finds any oil. To find new reserves, 
explorers are required to drill deeper 
than ever. As a consequence, this tax 
advantage is given to provide the incen- 
tive to bring in the oil that is needed for 
our economy and for security of the 
country. Our first line of defense rests 
in airpower but the planes cannot de- 
liver the bombs without gasoline. It 
seems to me that if the depletion allow- 
ance for oil and gas is reduced, as it is 
proposed by the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, two things will happen. First, it 
will curtail exploration because there 
will not be the incentive to risk capital 
and to explore and bring new reserves 
into our economy. Our domestic sup- 
plies will not keep pace with our in- 
creasing demand. That is precisely 
what has happened during the past year. 

It is extremely difficult for oil shale 
to compete with crude oil as the costs of 
production are much higher for shale 
than crude. As the Senator from Colo- 
rado well knows, at the present time it 
is impossible to extract the oil from shale 
in competition with crude oil. Shale oil 
needs a depletion allowance of 274% per- 
cent and our oil industry does also. 

Therefore, it does not make any sense 
to me to reduce the depletion allowance 
for oil and gas at the present time and 
later expect to give a 2742-percent deple- 
tion allowance for shale oil so that it can 
operate economically. Does the Senator 
agree with me about that? 

Mr. CARROLL. There is no doubt 
that oil shale in its present state of 
development would need help of this 
kind. It is a bit different as compared 
with the depletion allowance given to 
oil and gas in place. It needs help to 
make itself commercially competitive. 

Recently I read an article in a news- 
paper with respect to the Union Oil Co. 
It spent about $15 million in developing 
an extraction process producing oil from 
shale. ‘That operation has now been 
discontinued. It may be that they have 
succeeded and are now studying the ef- 
fects of their pilot operations. When 
they moved into the operation several 
years ago the competitive cost of ex- 
tracting oil from oil shale was high. It 
has been reduced somewhat but an in- 
centive is needed to induce further 
research and production. 

To be entirely realistic about the sit- 
uation, I hope, if the amendment is 
adopted, that we will then give some 
preferential treatment to cil shale. May 
I ask the Senator from Wyoming wheth- 
er he feels that Congress ought to give 
some preferential treatment to oil shale? 

Mr. BARRETT. I may say to the 
Senator from Colorado that I am a co- 
sponsor of the bill which will afford a 
27% percent depletion for oil shale. 

Mr. CARROLL. In other words, the 
Senator from Wyoming favors having 
oil shale receive that treatment. 

Mr. BARRETT. I am in favor of it. 
I am opposed to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Wisconsin for the 
reason that without this percentage de- 
pletion prospectors could not afford to 
drill 9 deep holes for 1 discovery. We 
need oil and gas for the security of our 
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country more now than any time since 
World War II. But last year, for the 
first time since the end of hostilities in 
‘World War II, our reserves dropped be- 
low our discoveries. We are losing 
ground at the present time because of 
the excessive imports from the Middle 
East and if that oil should be lost to 
the Free World we would find our domes- 
tic oil industry in a bad way to meet the 
demands of our economy. 

If we want to risk the security of our 
country further than that, it seems to me 
the best way to do it would be to adopt 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin. I hope his amendment will 
be rejected. 

Mr. CARROLL. I appreciate the 
viewpoint of the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I appreciate the 
comments of the Senator from Colorado, 
because he has shown that in spite of 
the fact that his State does have a 
pecuniary interest, he recognizes the 
principle involved. 

I have an answer to give to the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming on the point he has 
raised, but I shall defer it until I have 
yielded to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the 
Senator from Wisconsin for yielding. I 
am in a somewhat peculiar position, be- 
cause since I first asked the Senator 
to yield, some of the distinguished Sen- 
ators who spoke reminded me of the two 
wrestlers who started on a long wrestling 
match. At the end of 2 hours, each 
had wrestled himself out of his own suit 
of clothes and each came out of the 
match wearing the suit of his opponent. 

One question was asked which I want 
to answer. The question was, How can 
we get some money out of Mideast oil? 
The answer is: By a tariff. I have had 
a bill for that purpose pending for 
months. I cannot get it out of the com- 
mittee. My bill would levy a tariff of 
2 cents a gallon, or 84 cents a barrel, 
on imported oil. That oil comes into 
the Atlantic and gulf ports more than a 
dollar a barrel cheaper than it can be 
produced in the United States, some of 
it as much as $2 a barrel cheaper. 

A tariff of 84 cents a barrel would not 
cut off mideastern oil, but it would put 
money into the Treasury, and it would 
not punish American industry. 

I am not speaking for the big import- 
ing companies; I am speaking for the do- 
mestic producers. The American pro- 
ducing industry is sick. Fewer wells are 
being started each week in my State 
than have been started there for many 
years. Thousands of men in the oil in- 
dustry are unemployed and are walking 
the streets. Drilling rigs are parked on 
equipment lots in west Texas by the hun- 
dreds. Steel mills which make pipe and 
tubing and other oil-well equipment have 
been laying off men. The same thing is 
true of industries which manufacture 
plastic equipment used in oil production. 
Such production has fallen off. The 
salesmen who used to sell the material to 
the drilling companies are out of jobs, 
simply because new exploration is not 
going on. 

Now it is said that since the domestic 
oil business is sick, we should cure it by 
putting it out of business entirely. 
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The entire credit structure of the oil 
business is based on the depletion allow- 
ance. I have never seen an independent 
oil company in my life which was not 
plunging and drilling for another well 
and using its credit to the limit. As a 
result of a flood of foreign oil, their 
credit structure is impaired, and domes- 
tic production is down. If the depletion 
allowance is cut, their credit structure 
would be wrecked. 

When I speak of a sick domestic indus- 
try, I speak of it in the sense of produc- 
ers who own their oil wells and have to 
depend on what they can produce from 
American wells with American labor. 
That is what I mean by the domestic oil 
industry. <= do not refer to domestic 
companies which are producing a vast 
quantity of oil in the Mideast, in compe- 
tition with our domestic producers. 

The statement was made that the 
Proxmire amendment does not apply to 
Mideast oil. I say that if it is intended 
to apply to anything, it ought to apply to 
Mideast oil. Why should the large 
American companies operating in the 
Mideast get this largesse? Why should 
the depletion allowance apply to them? 
All of us know that Khrushchev and 
Nasser could move in at any time they 
desired and could pluck the Mideast oil, 
just as one would pluck a ripe plum. 
Sixty percent of the known oil reserves 
in the world are in countries bordering 
on the Persian Gulf. The oil is lying 
there, ready to be taken at any time 
Khrushchev and Nasser want to take it. 

But, after all, the American companies 
which are producing that oil ought to 
pay something to this country for pro- 
tection. Because they are producing it 
and are paying nothing to the United 
States, I do not think my tariff bill 
should be shunted aside while the de- 
pressed domestic producers are suffer- 
ing as a result of the competition of the 
virtually unlimited flow of the Mideast 
oil. My tariff bill of 84 cents a barrel 
would put money in the United States 
Treasury without hurting our domestic 
economy. In fact, it would help our do- 
mestic economy, our domestic producers. 
But the Proxmire amendment would 
hurt our domestic producers, our home 
industry, would wreck their credit struc- 
ture, and would give the big importing 
companies a still further advantage over 
our home companies. The domestic 
producers should not have to worsen 
their credit structure. They have built 
their production at home, and they 
should not have to face this risk having 
it pulled out from under them. I think 
we tend to overlook the credit structure 
on which oil wells are drilled. 

In Texas, the producers are down to 
a production of 8 days a month. Does 
the Senator from Wisconsin know what 
8 days’ production a month means? It 
does not mean that a well which can 
produce 10,000 barrels of oil a day actu- 
ally produces 10,000 barrels a day for 
8 days. No; it is prorated over 8 days. 
It means that a well which can produce 
10,000 barrels of oil a day is allowed to 
produce only 100 barrels a day for 8 
days a month, or a total of 800 barrels 
a month to try to preserve the industry 
from wrack and ruin. In the Persian 
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Gulf countries, a well capable of produc- 
ing 10,000 barrels of oil a day is allowed 
to produce 10,000 barrels a day and the 
big importing companies import it into 
the United States. 

I think a part of the argument for 
the Proxmire amendment overlooks the 
economic facts. I heard a figure of 
$50,000 mentioned by the Senator from 
Illinois as the cost of drilling a well. 
That was a long time ago for a shallow 
well. The drillers are digging deeper and 
deeper now. It costs $1,500,000 to drill 
some of the wells to a depth of 15,000 
to 20,000 feet in the Southwest. 

We do not usually find only one com- 
pany drilling an exploratory well—even 
a large company. Three or four large 
companies pool their resources and work 
together to drill one of the $2 million 
wells, to see if there is oil at a depth of 
fifteen or twenty thousand feet under 
ground. 

That kind of exploration is drying up 
in this country. The number of starts 
of new wells in Texas is drying up more 
rapidly than for many years past. Fewer 
new starts are being made simply be- 
cause of the adverse circumstances af- 
fecting domestic producers, caused pri- 
marily by the great volume of oil im- 
ports. 

Because production in foreign lands is 
being carried out by American companies 
operating under the American flag, the 
domestic industry is sick. The amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin will 
strike our domestic-oil producers a blow 
at a time when they are suffering from 
excessive foreign-oil imports. I do not 
refer to the companies which are able to 
secure foreign production. They have 
a largess which is not being taxed. They 
have the protection of the American 
Government they do not pay to support. 
I speak for those who produce American 
oil at home with American labor. 

In the Caribbean area, the Depart- 
ment of Defense is buying jet fuel in 
Venezuela. They buy enough for the 
Navy alone in 1 year in Venezuela to 
amount to 1 day’s production per month 
in my home State. American companies 
go to Venezuela to get that oil while our 
domestic producers suffer. Yet our 
Government officials are spit upon and 
stoned in the streets in appreciation for 
it. 
Why should there not be some consid- 
eration for the domestic American indus- 
try, which hires American labor at 
home? I am not speaking of the large 
companies, companies which have con- 
cessions from Ibn Saud, Kuwait, and 
other places in the Mideast. Iam talking 
of the American producer who produces 
at home and pays city, county, State, and 
Federal taxes. That is the part of the 
oil industry which is sustaining this 
Government and which is suffering and 
is in a state of near ruin. 

To cut the depletion allowance for the 
domestic producer, who has no access to 
foreign oil, to cut the independent pro- 
ducer’s depletion allowance, is to put him 
on the road to ruin today. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I was asked by the 
Senator from Texas if I understood what 
8 days’ production a month meant in 
Texas. That is a most grievous situa- 
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tion, because it means a great amount of 
extended unemployment; it means a loss 
on capital investment. It is a sad situa- 
tion. 

However, it seems to me that this is 
perhaps most eloquent testimony to the 
argument which has been made re- 
peatedly to the Committee on Finance. 
I have studied the hearings on the sub- 
ject, and I believe that the depletion al- 
lowance has done much to encourage a 
vast overinvestment in the oil industry. 
When there is a tremendous investment, 
it is impossible for the market to absorb 
all the industry can produce. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I agree that 
there is a tremendous overinvestment. 
But what would happen to our national 
security if we did not have the means 
of oil production at home available? 
During World War II, the United States 
furnished fuel for all the Free World. 
The foreign oil produced by American 
companies is not where we can protect 
it, save only that in Venezuela. Sixty 
percent of the oil reserves of the world 
border on the Persian Gulf. That oil 
could be taken overnight by Khrushchev 
and Nasser, if they decided to move. 

If we dry up the incentive for further 
production, the amount of oil discovered 
each year will be less than that taken 
out of the ground each year. That has 
already happened. 

So we are operating under the law of 
diminishing returns. Despite the 2742 
percent depletion allowance, we are 
operating under the law of diminishing 
returns. Our exploration is drying up. 
We are not finding the oil reserves at 
home to replace what we produce even 
with the depletion allowance at 2714 per- 
cent, because of the competition of for- 
eign oil. Exploitation at home is steadily 
diminishing. But no depletion allow- 
ance, and it will end. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall deal with the 
last comment of the Senator from 
Texas. I think the Senator from Wis- 
consin put his finger on an important 
point when he said that the depletion 
allowance has encouraged excessive 
drilling, so that the production capacity 
of the United States oil industry is 
vastly in excess of the American demand, 
even excluding foreign oil; and, as a 
result, the industry has had to ration 
the number of days the wells could 
operate. 

Would not it be much better, instead 
of drilling a vast number of new wells, 
for the oil industry to utilize more fully 
the wells which already have been 
drilled? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. There is no ques- 
tion that that would be most desirable. 

Furthermore, it seems to me most 
convincing that this amendment is a 
conservation measure, in the interest of 
preventing a depletion of a most valu- 
able natural resource. In a few min- 
utes, I shall discuss that point in detail. 
It seems to me this is one of the strong- 
est arguments in support of such an 
amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President—— 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
THURMOND in the chair). Does the Sen- 


ator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator 
from Oregon? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield; the Sena- 
tor from Oregon has been waiting for 
some time for me to yield to him. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, without 
causing the Senator from Wisconsin to 
lose the floor, I wish to comment briefly 
on the speech he is making to the Sen- 
ate. 

Not only do I wish to commend him 
for the speech, but I wish to praise him 
highly, and to ask that I may be asso- 
ciated with his remarks. I am familiar 
with the contents of the speech he is 
delivering to the Senate and I highly 
approve of his able arguments. I be- 
lieve it is one of the great additions to a 
magnificent record which my Senate 
leader, on the issue, for many years 
on this subject in the Senate, has 
heretofore made on the oil-depletion 
problem. Of course, I refer to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Doucras]. Time 
after time he has stood on the floor of 
the Senate and has sought to correct 
this great tax wrong. 

So I am delighted that we now have 
participating in our work on this issue 
two recently elected Senators who have 
joined our ranks in opposition to this 
oil depletion allowance tax steal the 
Senator from Wisconsin {Mr. PROXMIRE] 
and the Senator from Colorado [Mr, 
CARROLL]. Senator CARROLL a few min- 
utes ago made a most worthwhile con- 
tribution, again, this year, as he did last 
year, to this subject. 

I wish to make these brief comments 
from the standpoint of the ‘speech the 
Senator from Wisconsin is making. 

In my judgment, the depletion allow- 
ance which the oil companies of the 
country have unjustifiably enjoyed for 
many years can be described as a pick- 
pocket’s knife which the oil interests 
have used for many years to slit the 
pockets of the American taxpayers. We 
had better consider now the wishes and 
the attitudes of the American taxpayers 
regarding this matter, because, when all 
is said and done, regardless of the State 
from which we come, we represent the 
taxpayers of the Nation as a whole. 

It is my judgment that the American 
people are exceedingly well informed 
regarding this unconscionable tax loop- 
hole, which is enjoyed unjustifiably by 
the oil interests of the country. I be- 
lieve the people are far ahead of the 
Congress in regard to their demands 
that something be done about this in- 
excusable tax loophole. 

In fact, as the Senator from Illinois 
knows, in years past I have been willing 
to go ever further than the proposals 
which a group of us in the Senate have 
sponsored in connection with this tax 
loophole, and I would go even further 
than the amendment submitted today 
by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
PROXMIRE] would go. But I certainly be- 
lieve the amendment he has proposed 
is a minimum, first step which we 
should take. 

I desire to call attention to what I 
think this kind of a loophole—and too 
many of them are being developed in 
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the American tax structure—is doing to 
the attitudes of individual taxpayers in 
regard to the payment of taxes. I wish 
to speak most soberly about what I be- 
lieve it is doing to public morals in re- 
lation to supporting the Government 
through taxes. 

I point out that we cannot continue 
to pierce our tax structure with this 
kind of tax favoritism and still promote 
good citizenship in the Nation. Such 
tax favoritism is causing more and more 
taxpayers to take the attitude, “If the 
oil companies can chisel, I am going to 
do a little chiseling in connection with 
my own tax returns.” 

In connection with this matter, I wish 
to speak about honesty in Government 
and the belief in honesty in Government 
on the part of all our people. I believe 
that this tax exemption, which is being 
given to the oil companies, has become 
such a scandal in the thinking of the 
American people that it is encouraging 
tax escapism on the part of many per- 
sons, and is resulting in a form of in- 
creased dishonesty on the part of the 
American people in regard to the pay- 
ment of taxes. 

I would have the Senate consider to- 
day the situation of France and the 
situation of Italy, and particularly the 
fact that those two countries have been 
plagued by a shuffling off of citizenship 
responsibility in tax support of gov- 
ernment. 

In France and Italy too many people 
are able to escape taxes through various 
loopholes. The principle of assessing 
taxes on the basis of ability to pay no 
longer exists in France and Italy. In 
fact, American foreign aid in recent 
years has assumed too much of the 
financial support of those two countries. 
Their taxpayers, not ours, should sup- 
port France and Italy. 5 

The oil companies have the ability to 
pay taxes far beyond the amounts they 
pay in the United States. They are not 
entitled to a windfall of the kind that 
the 2742 percent depletion allowance 
gives to them. 

In the debate a few minutes ago, the 
questions were asked, “What do you 
propose to do about the oil companies in 
the Middle East? What do you propose 
to do about the way all of us know 
Aramco has juggled the United States 
Government out of huge sums of money, 
because of deals Aramco has made with 
the King of Saudi Arabia, whereby he 
has transferred royalties into increased 
taxes?” 

That illustrates the need for the re- 
form I have pleaded for in the Senate 
for years. 

I shall close by referring to the posi- 
tion I take in regard to foreign invest- 
ments of that kind. My colleagues have 
heard me say before that the dollar 
should follow the American flag, instead 
of having the American flag follow the 
dollar. I am fed up, so far as I am con- 
cerned, with supporting any more the 
kind of foreign investments by Aramco 
which are really calling the foreign pol- 
icy “shots” of our country in the Middle 
East. 

I believe that Aramco, in the Middle 
East, should be taken out of American 
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foreign policy, and should be brought 
under the terms of an economic treaty 
between the United States and the Mid- 
dle East countries. Such a treaty should 
lay down the conditions under which 
Aramco can invest in Saudi Arabia. The 
treaty should specify the conditions 
which the King of Saudi Arabia may 
impose by way of tax and royalty 
charges. It should govern the kind of 
subterfuges in which Aramco and the 
King of Saudi Arabia are engaging with 
the result that American taxpayers are 
being cheated out of millions of dollars 
of taxes by Aramco. 

Such a treaty would be in line with 
private American enterprise rights 
abroad. It would stop such practices in 
the Middle East as Aramco has engaged 
in with the King of Saudi Arabia. It 
would prevent an oil combine, such as 
Aramco, from engaging in such prac- 
tices in situations such as the one in 
which we are involved in the Middle 
East. In that connection, if we wish to 
speak of one of the reasons why our 
Marines are today in the Middle East, 
we should consider the part played by 
Aramco in dictating foreign policy in 
the Middle East. 

I do not propose to subject the Ameri- 
can boys and girls of future generations 
to foreign-policy negotiations of that 
kind, in the form of the dealings and 
operations in foreign lands of great 
American corporations which cause our 
country to get into a position where the 
flag has to follow the dollars of such 
corporations. In other words, I think 
the time has come to stop American dol- 
lar diplomacy and American economic 
imperialism. Instead, I favor a policy 
under which American dollars will have 
to follow the American flag—for exam- 
ple, into Saudi Arabia—on the basis of 
an economic treaty which will lay down 
the terms and conditions for the invest- 
ments of such companies in those coun- 
tries. 

I know there is a great deal of waving 
of the flag, and there is much talk about 
how we have to justify this writeoff— 
because that is what it amounts to—as a 
matter of national security. I am a lit- 
tle weary of hearing that argument 
made in the Senate. 

I will support a defense subsidy to the 
oil companies whenever it can be shown 
that the security of the country calls for 
some Federal Government assistance to 
the oil companies or to the mining com- 
panies or to any other group. That is 
why, a week ago Saturday, when the 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
was on the witness stand, he and I 
brought out the fact that the American 
people have a defense interest in ade- 
quate boxcars, for example, because if, 
next week, we got into a war with Rus- 
sia, we would not have available suffi- 
cient boxcars to serve the defense needs 
of our Nation. 

But I believe in facing these matters 
directly. If a Government program in 
regard to boxcars is needed, very well; 
then let us proceed with proposed legis- 
lation which will specify the purpose of 
the subsidy which is to be given. 

But I do not propose to turn over to 
the oil companies a great, discretionary 
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power to juggle and jiggle around the 
subsidy, as they can under the 2742 per- 
cent depletion allowance, because so 
much of it is concealed under the table 
and is not a matter of full public dis- 
closure. 

If a security matter or if a defense 
need is involved—for instance, when 
there is made a showing that the oil 
companies need a specific subsidy, in 
order to obtain the oil the Nation re- 
quires—certainly I will favor a subsidy 
grant. But let us protect the tax struc- 
ture of this country. Let us recognize 
again that taxes ought to be levied in 
accordance with ability to pay, and they 
also ought to be levied on the basis of 
uniformity of justice and not be discrim- 
inatory in favor of the oil companies. 

Let us not “kid” ourselves. Does any- 
body think for a moment the oil com- 
panies are not playing an exceedingly 
strong part in American politics? It is 
well known that oil interests not only 
try to influence elections but they try to 
buy elections. I think is is about time 
we stand up against the oil companies 
and make clear to them that they ought 
to go back to their businesses and stop 
their practices of dirty and corrupt po- 
litical tactics. Too many of these oil 
companies have their hands dripping, in 
my opinion, with political corruption in 
the field of American politics. Inherent 
in this oil depletion allowance tax steal 
is the moral issue of clean politics and 
tax honesty. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, I thank the Senator 
from Oregon. He has hit the issue on 
the nose. The fact is it is a moral issue 
as well as an economic and political 
issue. We have been making economic 
points. The Senator from Oregon has 
emphasized the point I hoped to empha- 
size in a few minutes. He has empha- 
sized it far better than I can, in spite of 
the physical difficulty from which he is 
suffering. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. I should like to say 
to the senior Senator from Oregon, with 
reference to the previous discussion on 
Aramco, that the total Aramco earn- 
ings for 1955, as introduced in the Anti- 
trust Subcommittee oil investigation 
hearings last year, were shown to be $724 
million, in round figures. 

The income before depletion allow- 
ance and before any Saudi Arabia or 
United States taxes—and costs and ex- 
penses of some $260 million were de- 
ducted—was $464 million, in round 
figures. 

The percentage depletion allowance 
was $121,698,000. 

Here is a very curious thing: The 
United States taxable income of Aramco 
was $343,257,000; the United States taxes, 
at the 52-percent corporate rate, would 
have been $178,488,000. 

Did we get a dime of it? Not a dime, 
because the Saudi Arabian taxes were 
$192 million. This was because of the 
tax offset statute passed in 1918 that 
gives a tax advantage to American cor- 
porations operating in foreign countries, 
It is not a deduction, but it is a dollar- 
for-dollar offset. When we ended up, the 
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American Government, in effect, owed 
the company $14 million. Actually, the 
Government did not owe the company 
anything, but a tax deficit of $14 million 
was shown for the company. 

That was the story for 1955. In the 
next year the tax deficit was $15 million. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent at this time to have the documents 
from which I have been reading printed 
in the Recorp at this point, because I 
think they are pertinent to the discus- 
sion, I think this is a moral issue. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Exar No. 1 
Depletion allowance computed—Aramco 


1955 1956 


$521, 000, 000 {$544, 000, 000 
78, 462,000 | 80, 344, 000 


22, 463, 656, 000 


442, 528, 000 
121, 688, 000 | 127, 505, 000 


Sales of crude oil... 
Less Saudi royalties.. 


Gross income... .......- 


2734 percent 


Exuisir No. 2 
Summarized Aramco financial statements 


1955 1956 


1. Total earnings.._._...-.- $724, 370, 000 

2. Costs, expenses, and other 
deductions (except 
Saudi-Arabian income 
taxes, but including 
Saudi royalties) _.....-- 

3. Income before depletion 
allowance and before 
any (Saudi or United 
States) taxes (No. 1 
minus No, 2) 

4, Percentage depletion al- 


259, 415, 000 | 268, 629, 000 


480, 270, 000 
127, 505, 000 


343, 257, 000 


178, 488, 000 
192, 743, 000 


352, 765, 000 


183, 438, 000 
199, 458, 000 


(16, 020, 000) 


reent corporate rate). 

A Saudi-Arabian taxes. 
8. Difference (No. 7 mi 
No. 6)--......-........-| (14, 255, 000) 


EFFECT IF 271, PERCENT DEPLETION ALLOWANCE 
WERE REMOVED 
1, If depletion allowance were disallowed 
and the amounts restored to “United States 
taxable income” (No. 5 on exhibit No. 2) 
then United States taxable income of 
Aramco would have been as follows: 
$464, 955, 000 
480, 270, 000 


Total (taxable income). 945, 225, 000 


2. Applying 52 percent United States 
corporate income tax rate against the 
above: 


$241, 727, 000 
249, 740, 000 


Total (United States in- 


come taxes owed) -= 491, 467, 000 
3. Saudi Arabian taxes: 
1955 _...-.. Be EESE NEE $192, 743, 000 
TO A i a 199, 458, 000 
Total (tax credit al- 
eS a ei, Ee 392, 201, 000 


4. Crediting Saudi Arabian taxes against 
United States taxes: 


United States taxes (No. 2)... $491, 467, 000 
Saudi taxes (No. 3)--.-...... 392, 201, 000 
99, 266, 000 


Hence tax gain to United States Treasury 
in 2 years would have been $99,266,000 if 


Total IN 
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the percentage depletion allowance of 2714 
percent were not in effect for oil produced 
in foreign wells (from the Aramco company 
alone). 


Mr. CARROLL. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. President, I do not know whether 
the junior Senator from Wisconsin has 
in mind putting into the RECORD some 
of the articles written by Jack Steele, 
the Scripps-Howard writer, which point 
up the moral issue referred to by the 
senior Senator from Oregon. 

The moral question before us is, Why 
did Congress enact such a tax law? Why 
has it remained on the statute books 
through the years? Why does Congress 
permit these huge tax windfalls? That 
is the issue raised by the senior Senator 
from Oregon, If the large companies 
can get away with it, if these tax loop- 
holes can be used year after year, not 
only with respect to the oil companies, 
but with respect to all big industry, the 
average taxpayer will begin to say, “Why 
do we not cut some corners if they can?” 

May I ask the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin if he had intended to put in 
the Record any articles written by Jack 
Steele? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator may 
proceed. 

Mr. CARROLL. At this time I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article written by Scripps- 
Howard reporter Jack Steele, entitled: 
“How Oil Men Can Pile It Up Without 
Taxes.” 

I do not desire to point out a million- 
aire from any particular State, but the 
Jack Steele article of last January 17 
refers to a Texas oil millionaire who 
raked in a total net income of $14.3 mil- 
lion over a 5-year span. Yet he paid in- 
come taxes of only $80,000 for the same 
5 years. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Our INCOME Tax Steve—How Om MEN CAN 
Pre Ir UP Wirnovur TAXES 
(By Jack Steele) 

A Texas oil millionaire raked in a total net 
income of $14.3 million over a 5-year span. 
Yet he paid income taxes of only $80,000 
for the same 5 years. 

His tax rate was only about half of 1 per- 
cent—compared with the lowest rate of 20 
percent set forth in the tax tables for a 


single man with less than $2,000 a year in- 
come. 

The Texan was able to avoid most of his 
taxes by taking advantage of two gimmicks 
in the tax laws: 

1. The percentage depletion allowance for 
oil men for intangible drilling and other 
development costs. 

His case was cited by President Truman in 
1950 as a shocking example of the way per- 
centage depletion permits a few people to 
gain enormous wealth without their fair 
share of taxes. 

In urging Congress to roll back these al- 
lowances, Mr. Truman added: “I know of 
no loophole in the tax law so inequitable as 
the excessive depletion exemptions now en- 
joyed by oil and mining interests.” 

CONGRESS BALKS 

But Congress—as it always has, since per- 
centage depletion was written into the tax 
laws in 1926 to encourage oil exploration— 
refused to close this loophole in 1950. And 
it greatly widened the loophole in 1954. 
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Of all the tax-avoidance gimmicks, per- 
centage depletion provides the biggest wind- 
falls. Here's how it works: 

The Revenue Code specifies that certain 
portions of the gross value of oil and min- 
erals shall be tax exempt. 

Oil and mining companies—and individ- 
uals who invest in such ventures—can use 
these exemptions to free from taxation up 
to half of their net incomes. 

Individuals and corporations now save an 
estimated $1.5 billion a year in taxes through 
the percentage-depletion gimmick alone. 

THIRD IN TEXAS 

Such tax savings create a lot of million- 
aires—most of them in Texas. They help 
explain why Fortune magazine recently 
found that more than a third of the Nation’s 
wealthiest individuals had made their 
fortunes in oil. 

The bulk of the tax benefits from deple- 
tion actually go to big oil and mining com- 
panies. They pay, on the average, only half 
as much income taxes as other American 
corporations. 

Why does Congress permit these huge tax 
windfalls? 

Chiefly because it has been persuaded by 
oil and mining interests of their need for 
some sort of Government subsidy to encour- 
age the discovery and development of these 
natural resources. 

The oil industry maintains, for instance, 
that depletion allowances produced the flood 
of oil needed to win World War II. And 
that, without such tax benefits, gasoline 
would cost so much most Americans would 
have to drive small European-style cars. 

ALMOST EVERYTHING 

Congress has found it more palatable to 
subsidize the oil and mining industries 
through tax benefits than by direct Govern- 
ment payments. It has steadily increased 
and expanded depletion allowances until 
they now cover almost everything that 
comes out of the ground except water, soil, 
and moss. 

Here is the present list: 2744 percent, oil 
and gas; 23 percent, sulfur, uranium, and 35 
Strategic metals and minerals; 15 percent, 
other metals, china clay, slate, and ornamen- 
tal stone; 5 percent, sand and gravel, brick 
and tile clay, stone, peat, and clam and 
oyster shells. 

Last year the House passed a bill to give 
5-percent depletion to another product— 
sand dredged from the beds of nayigable 
streams. 

THE ARGUMENT 


Companies which dredge such sand do not 
own it—presumably the Government does. 
Nor is this sand depletable, since streams 
constantly replenish the supply, Yet the 
House passed the bill on the ground that 
companies which dredge this sand have to 
compete with others who get depletion for 
the sand they dig out of pits. 

The Supreme Court punched a much big- 
ger loophole in the tax laws for depletion 
allowances last fall. 

The 2744-percent depletion for oil and gas 
is based on their yalue at the wellhead. 

But the Supreme Court ruled that brick, 
tile, and cement companies could base their 
depletion allowances on the value of their 
finished products. Tile companies were per- 
mitted to add the cost of 13 manufacturing 
steps to the value of their clay determining 
their depletion exemptions. 

This decision cost the Government $133 
million in taxes. And it opened the door 
for other industries to appeal for similar 
treatment. 

A few weeks ago the Texas Farm Bureau— 
in the same spirit—served notice that it 
would ask Congress for depletion allowances 
for water wells used for irrigation. 
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FOUNDATION WINDFALLS 

Other large tax windfalls go to many thou- 
sands of tax-exempt organizations. They 
include religious and education institutions, 
foundations, labor unions and pension 
funds, 

In a related category are the partial tax 
exemptions given to insurance companies, 
mutual savings banks, building and loan 
associations, and cooperatives. 

Such groups have been labeled the “sacred 
cows” of the tax laws. 

Most Americans agree with Congress that 
the incomes of religious, educational, and 
charitable organizations should be tax 
exempt—in addition to the tax deductions 
allowed for gifts made to such institutions. 


THE DANGER 


But the tax exemptions such groups re- 
ceive for their investment and business in- 
comes have been called a colossus which 
ultimately will destroy our private enter- 
prise economy. 

And some of their abuses of tax exemp- 
tions have been branded as scandalous 
rackets. 

The issues raised by tax-exempt organiza- 
tions are too complex and controversial to be 
treated fully in these articles. Here are a 
few sample problems: 

A large and fast-growing portion of the 
Nation’s assets—including stocks, bonds, and 
real estate—are held by these groups. If the 
present trend continues, in a few years they 
will hold the bulk of the Nation’s income- 
producing assets. And all the income from 
these assets will escape from income taxes. 

Tax-exempt groups own many businesses 
which compete with taxable enterprises. 
Obviously, this is not fair competition. 

Congress in 1950 took away the tax exemp- 
tion for unrelated businesses owned by edu- 
cational institutions and foundations. It 
did so only after flagrant abuses, with col- 
leges owning spaghetti factories and depart- 
ment store buildings. 

But religious groups still can, and do, run 
tax-exempt businesses and engage in sale- 
and-lease-back deals set up primarily to 
avoid taxes. 

So do labor unions, which collect tax-free 
incomes on their pension, welfare, and strike 
funds which are invested in real estate or 
businesses. 

Thousands of private foundations have 
been set up in recent years—as a result of 
the tax deductions for gifts to these funds. 
Since most of this money otherwise would 
have been paid in taxes, all taxpayers as well 
as the donors contribute to these founda- 
tions, Yet the Government has little control 
over the spending of their tax-exempt funds. 

A Congressional committee estimated in 
1954 that foundations had more than $7.5 
billion in asests. Some undoubtedly spend 
their tax-free money for purposes which do 
not meet general public approval. 

Foundations often serve ends which have 
no relation to the educational or charitable 
purposes for which they receive tax exemp- 
tion. 

Individuals or families frequently set up 
foundations primarily to enable them to re- 
tain control of big corporations. Gifts of 
money or stock to the foundations let the 
owners escape income and estate taxes they 
could only pay by selling off most of the 
stock in theircompany. But by concentrat- 
ing voting rights in the relatively small 
amount of stock kept by the owner or fam- 
ily, they hold on to company control. 

The Ford family thus kept control of the 
Ford Motor Co., while giving 90 percent of 
its stock to the Ford Foundation. 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, ref- 
erence was made to the system or the 
gimmicks used to avoid the payment of 
taxes. The Scripps-Howard papers cov- 
er 19 cities. People will read in the 
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January series of Jack Steele articles how 
in instance after instance Congress has 
permitted tax loopholes for privileged 
few through the years. What must the 
average taxpayer think? 

I do not want to be misunderstood. 
While I may occasionally speak critically 
of the giant United States oil corpora- 
tions, it was not the giant oil corpora- 
tions who poured money into Colorado 
against me in my campaigns. It was 
independent oil producers. We talk 
about independents as though they were 
all small companies. Some of them are 
quite large. Some are worth from $100 
million to $200 million. They throw 
money around loosely, as the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon has suggested. They 
spent $100,000 in one State, and $100,000 
in another State. The truth is they are 
too big to fool around with a mere Sen- 
ator when they can move into executive 
departments, and they do move into 
them. As the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon has said, they have great infiuence 
in the foreign affairs of this Nation. 
That fact was brought out in the hear- 
ings on the emergency oil lift last year. 

If I may say so to the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin, we do not know whether 
we are going to win this fight, but we 
have got to continue to make a record, so 
people will become aroused on this issue. 
There is no doubt of itin my mind. Not 
only the oil companies but the gas com- 
panies are involved. This is a serious 
issue. I think as the people begin to 
understand what is happening, not only 
in the legislative branch but in the 
executive branch and in the regulatory 
bodies, they will realize how important to 
them this question is. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I commend the 
able junior Senator from Wisconsin for 
offering the amendment and to tell him 
I intend to support his amendment when 
it comes to a vote. 

One of the most persuasive arguments 
for his amendment appeared in an arti- 
cle in the New York Times this Sunday, 
August 10, 1958, written by its economic 
expert, Edwin L. Dale, Jr., in which 
article he stated the Government of this 
country may soon have to ask for an in- 
crease in taxes. He points up as reasons 
for such an increase the fact that we are 
facing a huge deficit; we are up against 
perhaps the most formidable and dan- 
gerous foe this country has ever faced 
since it was founded in 1789. For ex- 
ample, we are pitted against a nation 
more than twice as large as the United 
States, even including the vast new State 
of Alaska; a nation that has 70 million 
or 80 million more people than the 
United States; a nation that has meas- 
ureless resources which have never been 
tapped. Some of those resources were 
dramatized only the other day when Mr. 
Khrushchev dedicated the vast Kuiby- 
shev power station, which will be the 
biggest one ever built, even considering 
our own great Grand Coulee output in 
hydroelectricity. 

Mr. Dale pointed out in his article in 
the New York Times that in order to 
cope with the national-defense problem, 
we may have to have an increase in our 
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taxes. How ironic it would be for Con- 
gress to raise the Federal taxes of indi- 
vidual citizens, and to leave open the 
oil loophole which has been so ably dis- 
cussed by my senior colleague from Ore- 
gon, and with equal ability by the junior 
Senator from Colorado. 

If for no other reason than the fact 
that our Government is going to need in- 
creased revenue and that the Secretary 
of the Treasury may have to ask us for 
increased revenue, certainly the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin 
takes on added pertinence. 

Mr. President, I was recently invited 
to speak before a great organization in 
the Midwest, the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles, with headquarters in the fine 
State of the Senator from Wisconsin. 
There was then called to my attention 
the fact that some newspaper clippings 
from the State of Wisconsin were some- 
what critical of the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin. One of the points of criti- 
cism was that the Senator was an alleged 
“big spender.” 

It seems to me we have here an effec- 
tive answer to those critics, The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is standing on the 
floor of the Senate tonight offering a 
proposal which, if adopted by the Senate, 
adopted by the House, and signed into 
law by the President, will increase gov- 
ernmental revenues, and will plug a very 
major loophole in the whole dike of our 
Federal tax structure. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to detain 
the Senator from Wisconsin and his col- 
leagues long, but before I conclude I 
should like to comment on the moral 
issue raised by the senior Senator from 
Oregon and the junior Senator from 
Colorado. 

In April 1957, I introduced in the Sen- 
ate S. 1912, to provide an income-tax de- 
duction for depletion of human re- 
sources. It was companion to Mr. ZELEN-~ 
Ko’s House bill. The bill would have pro- 
vided that, after any Federal income 
taxpayer had reached the age of 45 
years, he could deduct 1 percent of his 
income for each birthday after his 45th 
birthday. The proposal was based on 
the theory that a locomotive engineer’s 
eyes, a schoolteacher’s frayed nerves, a 
day laborer’s legs, an author’s brain, and 
so on, wear out also. Those values, too, 
can be depleted. After all, those are the 
only things a person takes into the 
world; his physical being, his anatomy, 
his soul, and his constitution, with a 
small “c,” including his nerves and men- 
tality and so on. 

A person’s brain can give out, whether 
it is the brain of a lawyer or physician 
or any other person. A person may be a 
composer, a musician, or anybody else 
who uses his mentality to try to compose 
things. These qualities, also, can be de- 
pleted. 

We should have a depletion allowance 
for people. We proposed a depletion al- 
lowance for human beings. Of course, 
nothing was done about it, alas. 

I made a brief statement in the Senate 
on April 17, 1957, on behalf of my tax 
proposal for depletion of human re- 
sources, and, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it may be printed in 
the Recor at this point. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Tax DEDUCTION For DEPLETION OF HUMAN 
RESOURCES 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I desire to 
bring to the attention of the Senate a very 
forward-looking proposal which has been 
introduced in the House of Representatives 
by the Honorable HERBERT ZELENKO, of New 
York. Representative ZELENKO’s bill would 
provide a tax deduction for the deprecia- 
tion or depletion of the human resources 
upon which every working person must rely 
in earning his income, to parallel similar 
deductions which are now granted in our 
tax laws for the depreciation or depletion 
of natural and mechanical resources. 

Mr. ZeLenKxo’s bill, introduced on April 
15, 1957, is H. R. 6912, and I introduce, for 
appropriate reference, a companion Dill, so 
that Mr. ZELENKO’s proposal may also be 
before the appropriate Senate committee for 
study. 

The proposal is a very simple one. It is 
to give every taxpayer, after he reaches the 
age of 45 years, a deduction of 1 percent of 
his income earned by salaries, wages or other 
activites for each year of age after his 45th 
year. In other words, a taxpayer would 
subtract 44 from his age, and the resulting 
figure would represent the percentage of his 
earned income which he might take as a 
deduction for human depreciation or deple- 
tion. 

Mr. President, in recent years we have be- 
come more and more conscious of the fact 
that older workers leave the labor force be- 
fore their ability or their desire to con- 
tribute to the economy is exhausted—either 
by inability to find employment due to em- 
ployers’ policies or because the difference 
between their earnings, which are taxed, 
and their possible retirement benefits, which 
are not, do not justify further work. As 
Representative ZELENKO pointed out in his 
speech, the proposed progressive tax deduc- 
tion for increasing age would serve as an 
economic incentive to continue work for 
those men and women who would prefer to 
remain gainfully occupied, while simultane- 
ously giving due recognition to the inevita- 
ble facts of human depletion. We have 
fully, and perhaps more than fully, recog- 
nized the facts of physical exhaustion both 
for buildings, machinery and other capital 
equipment which is invested in the produc- 
tion of income, and also for natural re- 
sources such as oil, minerals and timber. I 
believe that the proposal which I am intro- 
ducing for the attention of the Senate today 
can well serve as the basis for spotlighting 
the essential logic of applying to everyone 
who uses his own body or his mind in the 
production of income the same principles 
and standards which we apply to income 
earned from the exploitation of such nat- 
ural resources and invested capital. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Again I want to 
thank the Senator from Wisconsin par- 
ticularly for his patience in yielding to 
me. I assure the Senator again of my 
support for the amendment he has 
offered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the junior 
Senator from Oregon. I think the Sen- 
ator has pointed out something we tend 
to overlook with respect to these meas- 
ures. The principal reason for all tax 
measures of this kind is to raise money, 
and this proposal would raise a very 
great deal of money. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr, MONRONEY. Iam trying to un- 
derstand how the amendment would 
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work in actual practice. If a farmer 
owns 160 acres of land and is able to get 
a 5 percent interest in a well which is be- 
ing drilled, we will say, by some corpor- 
ation, since the corporation must be of 
some size and probably will exceed $5 
million in gross production, would the 
farmer come under the limitation? Five 
million dollars is not too much gross pro- 
duction. It would be less than 2 million 
barrels of oil. A good corporation would 
have that amount of production. If the 
farmer trades the lease on his farm for a 
5 percent interest in the well, could he 
only get a 15 percent depletion allow- 
ance? 

Mr, PROXMIRE. Does the Senator 
mean if the farmer were to become a tax- 
payer in the corporation? 

Mr. MONRONEY. No. What actu- 
ally happens in practice is that the wells 
are drilled on shares. The farmer would 
not get any stock in the Texas Co. or in 
Gulf Oil. He would get a one-twentieth 
working interest in the well in exchange 
for his lease. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Isee. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Would the farmer 
get a 15 percent depletion allowance be- 
cause the Little Dixie Oil Co., or some- 
thing, went over the $5 million limit? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is my under- 
standing that the farmer’s income would 
be counted independently. Only if the 
farmer’s income went over $5 million 
would the depletion allowance be 
reduced. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is not the 
way I read the proposal. It says: 

* + + if, for the taxable year, the taxpay- 
er’s gross income from the oil and gas well, 
when added to (i) the taxpayer's gross in- 
come from all other oil and gas wells, and 
(ii) the gross income from oil and gas wells 
of any taxpayer which controls the taxpayer 
and of all taxpayers controlled by or under 


common control with the taxpayer, exceeds 
$5 million, 


Then the definition of control is “50 
percent of the total combined voting 
power.” 

I presume that means 50 percent of 
the ownership of the well. I should 
like to know how the amendment would 
work, because it is customary for the 
farmer to sell the lease, and when the 
well is drilled, to take a 5 percent, 10 
percent, or 1 percent working interest 
in the well. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? I have a little 
experience in this field. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am delighted to 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
Let me first say to the Senator from 
Oklahoma, we should count only every- 
thing over which the farmer himself 
has control. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I do not read the 
language that way. There is combined 
control definitely in the language. It is 
a question of whether the stock owner- 
ship means also the ownership of the 
corporation which has 95 percent control 
of the well, while the farmer gets 5 per- 
cent for the lease. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 
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Mr. CLARK. It is sometimes a great 
disadvantage to be a lawyer, but this is 
one of the rare occasions when it is not. 
I happen to be the owner of some oil 
royalties, from which I get a substantial 
amount of income. Nevertheless, I ex- 
pect to support the Senator’s amend- 
ment, because I think it is proper. 

I get an oil royalty of one-eighth up 
to three-eighths, depending upon the 
time when I sold. That royalty has no 
more control over Humble Oil Co., 
which pays it, nor do I have any more 
control over Humble Oil Co., which pays 
it, than the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma, with whom I almost always 
agree, and with whom I regretfully dis- 
agree at this time. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator is 
talking about a royalty, which is not a 
working interest in a well. That is an- 
other way of compensating a farmer 
once in a while, but generally compensa- 
tion on the basis of a working interest 
or a partnership interest in the produc- 
tion of a well. Instead of the one- 
eighths or three-sixteenths royalty it is 
usually a working interest. I doubt if 
one would ever get as high as three- 
eighths, unless in the case of Middle 
Eastern oil, which has been talked about 
a good deal. We have been “lynching” 
the small wildcat producer because 
Aramco is getting away with tax avoid- 
ance. 

Mr. CLARK. It is my understanding 
that the Senator from Wisconsin yielded 
to me. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. It may well be that there 
are other arrangements besides the nor- 
mal oil royalty arrangement. I have no 
doubt there are. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The working inter- 
est is not only normal, but one is as nor- 
mal as the other. 

Mr. CLARK. The word “control” is a 
word of art used in corporate law. As 
I read the amendment, I do not have a 
shadow of a doubt that my good friend 
from Wisconsin is completely correct. 
Whether it be a farmer participating on 
a percentage basis or a royalty basis, it 
is a very clear case that the farmer is 
not under the control of or controlled 
by the oil company. I am perfectly sure 
the amendment would not put the 
farmer in the category of the large oil 
company. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania for his helpful 
contribution. 

I yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Pennsylvania if he be- 
lieves a word of art is compelling when 
there is a definition written into the 
law? 

Mr. CLARK. I was thinking about 
the definition written into the law, which 
makes it fairly clear in this instance 
that the interpretation put on his own 
amendment by the Senator from Wis- 
consin is correct. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Only in the event 
that it is a royalty operation. I again 
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say that it is customary more times than 
not to reward even the driller of the 
well with a share or working interest 
in the well. 

I am familiar with royalties. They 
are bought and sold all the time. I hap- 
pen to have none. I am sorry, but Iam 
probably the only man in Oklahoma who 
does not own a nickel’s worth of oil. I 
never was able to find the investment 
so rewarding as most of the other Sen- 
ators feel it is rewarding to anybody who 
puts money in oil. 

Mr. CLARK. I can agree with every- 
thing my friend says, and still stick to 
the point that one simply cannot in- 
terpret the word “control” so as to bring 
the small farmer and the small royalty 
owner within the terms of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am not talking 
about the royalty owner. 

I read from page 3: 

Control defined— 


In plain everyday English—and I com- 
pliment the Senator for spelling it out— 
it is stated— 

For purposes of paragraph (1), the term 
“control” means— 

(A) with respect to any corporation, the 
ownership, directly or indirectly, of stock 
possessing more than 50 percent of the total 
combined voting power of all classes of stock 
entitled to vote, or the power (from what- 
ever source derived and by whatever means 
exercised) to elect a majority of the board 
of directors, and 

(B) with respect to any taxpayer, the power 
(from whatever source derived and by what- 
ever means exercised) to select the manage- 
ment or determine the business policies of 
the taxpayer. 


To me that means the one who con- 
trols the well. If the company which 
controls the well happens to be a fair- 
sized independent corporation, the 
farmer who has a 5 percent working 
interest, as distinguished from a royalty, 
will receive a depletion allowance of 15 
percent, rather than 2742 percent. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I have listened very 
carefully to the definition read by my 
friend from Oklahoma. I read it a short 
time ago, and I can only say, with deep 
regret—— 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I de- 
mand the regular order. 

Mr. CLARK. My understanding was 
that the purpose of the amendment—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Dakota demands 
the regular order. The Senator from 
Wisconsin has the floor, and he can yield 
only for a question. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania for a very 
brief statement, without losing my right 
to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? ‘The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Pennsylvania may 
proceed. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I con- 
clude by saying that, having listened 
with great care to the definition of ‘‘con- 
trol” read by my friend from Oklahoma, 
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I regretfully adhere to my initial opin- 
ion that it does not, in any way, shape, 
manner, or form, put a small farmer who 
has a small percentage interest in a well, 
or what the Senator calls a working 
agreement with an oil company, in a 
category in which he could lose his extra 
depletion allowance. That must remain 
a subject of disagreement between us. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield first 
to the Senator from Texas [Mr. YAR- 
BOROUGH]! for a very brief statement, with 
the understanding that I do not lose the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I have no 
objection to Senators carrying on this 
colloquy, but I do not want the Senator 
from Wisconsin to be farming out the 
floor. If he wishes to yield for a question, 
very well. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Iunderstand. From 
now on I shall yield only for a question. 

I now yield to the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. YARBOROUGH] for a question. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. With reference 
to what was said by the junior Senator 
from Oklahoma, to the effect that he had 
never invested a dollar in oil in the State 
of Oklahoma, I should like, through the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin, to ask 
the junior Senator from Oklahoma if it 
is not a fact that of all the people who 
have gone into the oil business to drill 
oil wells, history shows that considerably 
more than 60 percent have gone broke 
and have lost everything they put into 
the venture? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to yield to the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma for the purpose of 
answering that question, without my los- 
ing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I understand that 
the figures are between 50 and 60 per- 
cent. As much money is lost as is made. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not true that 
the exploration and development costs in 
connection with oil development, as in 
the case of other types of resource de- 
velopment, are deductible items? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. They are not only de- 
ductible items, but they are deductible 
under unusual circumstances, as com- 
pared with other industries. Such costs 
in other industries are charged as ex- 
penses immediately, the first year. In 
some cases the costs are enormous, and 
many experts feel that such deductible 
items are probably-as valuable as, or 
more valuable than, the depletion allow- 
ance. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it the Senator's 
view that, by reason of the type of pro- 
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gressive scale of depletion allowance, his 
amendment has taken into consideration 
the exploration requirements of the 
smaller producer? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Minnesota is eminently correct. The 
fact is that those whose gross income is 
$1 million or less are not touched by this 
amendment. Those with gross incomes 
between $1 million and $5 million have 
a moderate reduction, down to 21 per- 
cent. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Senator 
from Wisconsin have any statistical in- 
formation as to the number of persons 
who would be exempted, so to speak, 
from any revision of the depletion allow- 
ance, that is, those with gross incomes 
of $1 million or less? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I do not have the 
exact statistics at my command, but it 
is my understanding that the number 
of persons would be very great, and 
would be far larger than the number of 
taxpayers with incomes of more than $1 
million, and certainly far greater in 
number than those who have incomes of 
more than $5 million. However, because 
a few corporations have such a tremen- 
dous income, and therefore are subject 
to relatively much greater taxes, the 
gain to the Treasury is diminished very 
little by the fact that there are relative 
exemptions for the smaller producers. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 
g Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield for a ques- 

on. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Senator 
from Wisconsin have information as to 
what allowances other commodities are 
entitled to under present tax laws, as 
compared with the 2714 percent deple- 
tion allowance for oil? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is my under- 
standing that there are no other com- 
modities with respect to which the de- 
pletion allowance is as great as it is in 
the case of oil and gas. Sulfur is en- 
titled to 23 percent. It is my under- 
standing that House bill 8381 has in it 
a provision to increase the depletion al- 
lowance for gold to 23 percent. How- 
ever, with the exception of those two, 
which are both below the 2714 percent 
allowance on oil and gas, the depletion 
allowance on oil and gas stands alone. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it true that the 
rate of depreciation allowance which is 
generally accorded in the case of nat- 
ural resource commodities is about 15 
percent or less with respect to most such 
commodities? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is 15 percent or 
less. In the case of coal it is 5 percent. 
Fifteen percent is fairly standard. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not true that 
in recent years an effort has been made 
to increase the depletion allowances with 
respect to other resources or commod- 
ities, so as to bring such allowances up 
to 15 percent? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. There has been such 
an effort; and I may add that it is 
feared that there will be a most danger- 
ous erosion of the tax base, which it 
would be very difficult to resist. If a 
case can be made for oil, it can be made 
very effectively for some other minerals. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield for a question? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not true that 
the purpose of the Senator’s amendment 
is to redesign the depletion allowance 
schedule without eliminating the deple- 
tion allowance? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Exactly; and that 
is a most important point. There is no 
attempt to eliminate the depletion al- 
lowance. It would still be permitted. As 
I stated a little while ago, the depletion 
allowance which was originally calcu- 
lated at 2742 percent was calculated at 
a time when the corporation income tax 
was far lower than at present. It was 
about one-fourth of what it is now. 
Therefore, if we had a depletion allow- 
ance of equivalent value to the depletion 
allowance originally established, it would 
be not 2714 percent, not 15 percent, but 
about 8 percent. This is true because 
the value of the depletion allowance de- 
pends entirely on the rate of the corpo- 
ration income tax. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I commend the 
Senator for a very thoughtful presenta- 
tion of a difficult tax subject. I believe 
the Senator’s amendment is one of the 
most constructive amendments on the 
entire subject of depletion allowance, be- 
cause, for the first time, it includes a gen- 
uine graduated scale which takes into 
consideration the economic needs of pro- 
ducers. I happen to believe that the pro- 
ducer is entitled to consideration, but I 
believe that the Senator’s amendment 
has taken care of that entitlement under 
an equitable program. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I say without any 
modesty whatever that my original 
amendment was not so graduated. It 
has been greatly improved. This is an 
amendment which was drafted by the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Dovetas]. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Am I to understand 
that this is a graduated allowance or 
disallowance, or are there separate cate- 


gories? As I read the amendment, a 


producer who happened to produce 5 ex- 
tra barrels of oil in a given year, and 
unfortunately slid over the $1 million 
gross revenue mark would be subject to 
losing his 2712 percent depletion allow- 
ance by reason of the 5 barrels of over- 
age, and his depletion allowance would 
be reduced to 21 percent. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Oklahoma raises a very excellent point. 
The fact is that that is true. There is 
always a problem. ‘The only way to es- 
cape the problem is to adjust the tax, if 
there is a tax, on the overage. In this 
case we have not done that. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Under the gradu- 
ated income tax everyone receives a cer- 
tain allowance on the first $1 million, we 
will say. If he goes over that figure, he 
receives a small allowance on the dif- 
ference. I was trying to understand the 
Senator’s contention. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Would the Senator 
support my amendment if it were so 
modified? 
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Mr. MONRONEY. There are so many 
faults in the amendment, I am afraid I 
could not do so. In Oklahoma we have 
a 5-percent gross production tax. Can 
the Senator from Texas tell me what it 
is in Texas? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. It is about the 
same. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I do not believe 
that the State of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois has had the courage 
to tax the oil industry the 5-percent gross 
production tax which most oil States tax 
that industry. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Illinois would like to pin some roses on 
himself by saying that he is the only 
Senator from an oil-producing State who 
is supporting the amendment. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is money the 
operator does not get. It is paid on the 
barrelhead. In Oklahoma that would 
net about $950,000. In other States, 
such as Texas, for example, it would be 
a million dollars in gross revenue. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I would be curious 
to know whether the State of Illinois 
has surpassed the State of Colorado as 
an oil production State. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to reply 
to my friend that I was altogether too 
egotistical in my statement, and I wish 
to apologize. The Senator from: Colo- 
rado and the Senator from Illinois are 
the only two Senators from oil States 
who support the amendment. Of course, 
we will be glad to welcome other converts. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Minnesota wants 
to be an oil-producing State. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield for a 
privileged matter? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I shall be glad to 
yield with the understanding that I will 
not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I object. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I wish to offer a 
privileged matter. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator from 
Delaware has objected. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Will the Senator 
from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator from 
Delaware has objected. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I should like to 
submit a conference report. Will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I do not have the 
floor. The Senator from Delaware has 
pen trying to get the floor for a long 

e. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. This will take only 
a second or two. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Perhaps the Senator 
from Wisconsin will yield the floor. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I can do it later. 
I assumed that we would be able to 
transact regular Senate business, par- 
ticularly with reference to a priority 
matter. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am trying to have 
the Senate proceed in the regular order, 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin just the same. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I regret very much 
that I am unable to yield temporarily, 
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Mr. President, another point in con- 
nection with the justice of requiring 
these large corporations to pay more in 
taxes before I turn to the general justi- 
fication for this amendment. I have seen 
many statistics and studies which bear 
out the contention that by far the great- 
est share of the benefit of this depletion 
allowance has gone to a very few large 
corporations. Perhaps the most telling 
argument that this is true is this: The 
exemption of the great majority of con- 
cerns, those with gross income of less 
than a million dollars, the very modest 
reduction of depletion allowance for the 
middle-sized corporations whose gross 
income is between a million and five mil- 
lion dollars, will reduce the revenue from 
this amendment, according to the Treas- 
ury, only about 20 million dollars. The 
Treasury will still enjoy a $300-million 
increase in revenues with the great ma- 
jority of corporations, that is, the 
smaller corporations, either excluded 
from the impact of the amendment or 
suffering only a slight reduction. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. With respect to the 
argument that the amendment might 
endanger the Nation’s national security, 
because it might endanger the availabil- 
ity of oil, I believe this is a conservation 
amendment. In fact, that might well be 
the strongest argument for the amend- 
ment. This Nation has been blessed with 
the bounty of great natural resources. 
Certainly oil is one of the most vital of 
our natural resources. Oil is immensely 
important in protecting the Nation in 
the event of future war. Oil is also of 
vast importance in steadily improving 
and increasing the standard of living of 
Americans. Yet it is a fact, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that we have been exhausting our 
total reserves of oil at an alarming rate 
in recent years. It is also a fact—which 
I shall now develop, Mr. President—that 
the 274% percent depletion allowance 
puts a huge premium on the exhaustion 
of our oil reserves. 

It is usually charged that depletion 
allowance is a justifiable advantage to 
the oil corporations because it encour- 
ages discovery and therefore builds up 
the Nation’s discovered reserves of oil. 
Mr. President, I contend that the prin- 
cipal incentive for the development of 
the Nation’s reserves, for their explora- 
tion and discovery, is in the tremendous 
advantage given oil companies by the 
writeoff of exploration costs, and too, for 
intangible costs of drilling. Here is an 
incentive directly related to the dis- 
covery and the development and the 
proving of oil reserves. This is not true 
of the depletion allowance. The deple- 
tion allowance does not place a premium 
on discovery. The depletion allowance 
places a premium on just exactly what 
it says it places a premium on, on the 
depletion of oil reserves. 

It is possible for an oil operator to en- 
joy the advantages of the benefits for 
discovery and intangible drilling costs as 
long as he has some kind of modest in- 
come. It is only possible, on the other 
hand, to fully exploit and use the advan- 
tage of the depletion allowance by in- 
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creasing the sale and consumption of the 
Nation’s oil. As the gross sales of the 
big oil corporations increase, the oil de- 
pletion allowance increases, their deduc- 
tion from their taxes increase and their 
profits very greatly increase. 

Thus it is the oil depletion allowance 
which puts a tremendous premium on 
intensive merchandizing campaigns and 
widespread advertising, on ingenious 
marketing, on adroit and well-timed 
pricing. Indeed, on every kind of a 
measure which will promote as rapidly 
as possible the widespread use of oil. 
There can be no question that the deple- 
tion allowance has enormously encour- 
aged the consumption of oil and has 
therefore very greatly increased the ex- 
haustion of the Nation’s basic oil re- 
serves. Mr. President, the fact is that 
this is a poorer country because deple- 
tion allowance has encouraged the Na- 
tion to consume its precious and limited 
oil resources so rapidly. 

INEFFICIENT, WASTEFUL, COSTLY OVERINVEST=- 
MENT 

A second reason why this amendment 
should be adopted is that the 2714-per- 
cent depletion bonanza encourages an 
extremely wasteful investment in terms 
of the whole economy and the oil indus- 
try. This is true because the very great 
tax advantage implicit in the 2744-per- 
cent depletion allowance, of course, has 
the effect of attracting investors into 
the industry to take advantage of it. 
This means that capital will be invested 
up to a point before taxes where the re- 
turn for the oil industry is only one-half 
to one-third what the return to other 
industries is. This is a matter of simple 
arithmetic, and it is disclosed in the 
figures I previously gave. They show 
the burden of taxes in the oil industry 
has been only about a half or perhaps 
one-third, in relation to profits, what 
the burden of taxes is in other indus- 
tries. An investor will invest in the oil 
industry until the return after taxes is 
equal in all industries. For this reason 
we, of course, have a far greater invest- 
ment in the oil industry than is merited 
on the basis of our free-market econ- 
omy. 

And the depletion allowance means 
that there is not a free-market economy; 
it means that there is a very heavy pre- 
mium on investment in this enormously 
privileged industry. Capital that could 
far more productively be invested in 
other industries is invested in oil. This 
is not an academic dream; it is a prac- 
tical, clear fact of life. It is a reason 
why the productivity of the American 
economy has not increased as rapidly as 
it could in a truly competitive-market 
situation. Capital, which could be 
working on a far more efficient basis 
elsewhere, is working half time or part 
time. As a result, we have the very sad 
situation of having oil rigs operating 
only 7 or 8 or 9 days a month, as is the 
case in Texas, 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am able to yield 
only for a question. Iam happy to yield 
to the Senator from Oklahoma, 

Mr. MONRONEY. Does the Senator 
contend that we have discovered too 
much oil in the continental limits of the 
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United States? By his statement, he ap- 
pears to be condemning the reservoir of 
oil we have established against the rainy 
day when we may lose Middle East oil 
and other oil resources. If the Senator is 
resting his case on that contention, I 
hope his amendment will be overwhelm- 
ingly defeated. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am certainly not 
trying to rest my case on the proposition 
that we have discovered too much oil. 
That is enormously important. I make 
no proposal to reduce such activity. The 
depletion allowance perhaps does en- 
courage exploration for oil. But it also 
encourages the sale and consumption of 
oil. In fact, it is only directly tied to the 
consumption and sale of oil. It is an al- 
lowance which has directly keyed its 
percentage of gross income to gross sales, 
which means consumption. That is why 
I say the depletion allowance does not 
necessarily help to develop reserves 
which will serve us in good stead in the 
event of war, because it puts a premium 
on pushing the oil reserves of America 
to sell them, to burn them up in the 
gasoline tanks of American cars. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

a Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator real- 
izes that we have a vast underground 
warehouse of oil. The fact that oil is 
discovered does not mean that it will be 
produced tomorrow afternoon. Nature 
has given us a vast warehouse. Each 
barrel that is produced is only one barrel 
less. We should glory in the fact that 
we have such a reserve. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is exactly my 
point. We have a great reserve of this 
natural resource. Every barrel we con- 
sume is one barrel less we will have for 
the future. Isay we should conserve our 
great reserves. The way to conserve 
them is not to offer this great incentive 
to sell, use, and produce. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Am I to under- 
stand that the Senator from Wisconsin 
believes that too much oil has been dis- 
covered in America? That there have 
been too many wells drilled? That the 
wells which have been drilled in Texas, 
Oklahoma, and elsewhere throughout 
the Southwest should not have been 
drilled? Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin contend that we should not build 
our reserves? Does he contend that we 
should not develop the resources of our 
country? That they should not be dis- 
covered and used, save in the event of a 
national emergency? 

We know that Nasser and Khrushchev 
could cut off the oil in the Middle 
East in less than 8 hours. Is it the Sen- 
ator’s contention that we should not 
spend money for the exploration and dis- 
covery of oil in this country? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I have two points 
to make. The first is that we should, 
indeed, encourage the discovery of oil in 
this country. That is exactly what our 
tax laws encourage, even if we did not 
have any depletion allowance whatsoever. 
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Second, we should not have an incen- 
tive in the tax laws to induce the con- 
sumption of oil. That is exactly what 
the depletion allowance amounts to. 
We should retain our resources and cher- 
ish them. That is what the provision 
for 100 percent, in the first year, of ex- 
pensing of intangible drilling costs and 
discovering means. That is what it pro- 
vides. I think it is good to provide that. 
Reduction of the depletion allowance 
will help to prove up our reserves. It 
also will greatly help to increase the 
diminution of consumption of our re- 
serves. 

I say that by reducing the depletion 
allowance modestly, as we do in the 
amendment, a case cannot be made that 
we will reduce our discovery of reserves. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
fe Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield for a ques- 

on. 

Mr. LONG. As I understand the Sen- 
ator’s argument, he is saying that we 
should discourage the sale of oil in this 
country. Will he tell me what would 
be the purpose of a man spending his 
money to discover oil, if he could not 
sell it at a profit? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Louisiana is a clever parliamentarian. 
He has asked what is a reductio ad 
absurdum question. He pushes me into 
the position where, because I advocate a 
reduction of the depletion allowance, I 
am against the sale of oil. 

The tax depletion allowance is a sub- 
sidy. Any tax advantage is a subsidy. 
It is a subsidy to the oil companies to 
encourage them to sell their oil and gas. 
That is the consequence of it; that is 
the effect of it. 

I think that to the extent it is a sub- 
sidy, it is most unfortunate and cannot 
be justified. 

I do not think I have to stand here 
and defend my argument for reducing a 
subsidy or even, for that matter, for 
eliminating a subsidy. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator knows, I be- 
lieve, that at present the oil reserves 
are being depleted more rapidly than 
new reserves are being discovered. I 
know that in Louisiana the situation ex- 
ists—and it is typical of oil-producing 
areas everywhere—that new well drill- 
ing is down about 25 percent. There isa 
reduction in Louisiana of about 5,000 
jobs for oilfield workers, because oil well 
drilling is down. A similar situation ex- 
sists in Oklahoma. 

Would not that suggest to the Senator 
from Wisconsin that this is not the time 
to deny an incentive to people to ven- 
ture forth and find new reserves? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is my understand- 
ing that our reserves are greater now 
than they have been. There may have 
been a fluctuation in the past 6 months, 
and there may be a fluctuation in the 
next 6 months, but the fact is that there 
has been a steady increase in our total 
reserves, and they are on the increase. 

I do not propose to eliminate the deple- 
tion allowance. As I have said over and 
over again, I would only modestly reduce 
it. There would still be a great incen- 
tive for discovery under the oil depletion 
allowance itself. 
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THE MYTH OF THE GREAT RISK 


One of the persistent arguments of- 
fered in favor of high depletion allowance 
is that the oil and gas business is a risky 
business. Figures are given that show 
how many dry holes are drilled for every 
one that produces. This is meant to 
prove that the excessively high profits of 
the industry are a reward for risk- 
taking. 

That is arrant nonsense. Particularly 
is it nonsense when applied to the giant 
corporations, the ones with over a hun- 
dred million dollars in assets which take 
more than two-thirds of the depletion 
deductions, the ones primarily affected 
by this amendment. They have long 
since gained such size in their operations 
that they have reduced the risk of ex- 
ploration to a matter of cost accounting. 
Actually, they are the best protected 
businessmen in the country where risk 
is concerned. I have pointed out how 
they can expense their costs of explo- 
ration and drilling and the related in- 
tangible costs, or capitalize these costs, 
at their option. I have made clear how 
they can carry losses back 2 years or 
ahead 5 years. Even if the size of their 
operations did not make possible an ac- 
curate prediction of how many wells will 
have to be drilled to get how many pro- 
ducers—and it does—they still would be 
sheltered from the vicissitudes of busi- 
ness life in a way that would make any 
other businessman green with envy. 

How great are the risks that the larger 
oil corporations run? Remember, my 
amendment affects only the larger cor- 
porations. Let someone name a giant oil 
corporation that has gone bankrupt 
recently. Not one that has merged with 
another in some financial power play, 
mind you, but one that has gone broke. 
You will search in vain for such a com- 
pany. 

But can any Member of this body name 
a retail druggist who has gone broke? 
Or a proprietor of a restaurant? Ora 
dry-cleaning establishment? Or a farm- 
er who has had to call it quits and move 
to the city? Every man within the sound 
of my voice can name more than one 
farmer, or a small-business man in al- 
most every category of small business, 
who has gone under in the last 6 months. 
These are the people who play Russian 
roulette with economic fortune. These 
are the people who could tell the well- 
padded executives of oil corporations 
what the word “risk” means. These are 
the people whose risks would scare the 
pants off of any big corporation executive 
in the land. 

Take the risks of the man who runs 
a retail store. When the Small Business 
Committee held hearings on discount 
houses on June 23, a marketing consult- 
ant from New York City named Victor 
Lebow told our committee about the 
prospects that face the man who opens a 
retail business. Based on 7 years of pros- 
perity, between 1947 and 1954—and these 
were years of prosperity—a retail store 
opening up had only a 74-percent chance 
of lasting the first 6 months. It had only 
a 50-50 chance of surviving the first two 
and a half years. Mr. Lebow figured that 
a turnover of 50 new stores is necessary 
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to get one net addition to the number of 
retail businesses in operation. 

My hunch is that if an oil-corporation 
executive had to spend 6 months running 
a retail drugstore he would settle hap- 
pily for a 15-percent depletion allowance 
and we would hear no more out of him. 

DEMORALIZATION OF TAX SYSTEM 


Mr. President, because this tax ad- 
vantage is so palpable, so advantageous 
to the extremely wealthy, so closely re- 
lated to political influence, it is tre- 
mendously damaging to the Nation's 
respect for our tax system. 

Now I will stress a point made so elo- 
quently and so brilliantly by the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. This 
tax advantage very greatly encourages 
erosion of the tax base. There are lit- 
erally hundreds of groups seeking favor 
from our tax system, many of them ex- 
tremely worthwhile. If all these con- 
cessions are granted it of course means 
a drastic reduction of our tax base. It 
means the rest of the taxpayers have to 
pay more in taxes. It is very difficult 
for lawmakers to justify the present tax 
laws which refuse the taxpayer the op- 
portunity to deduct full medical costs, 
to deduct fully and adequately the cost 
of supporting his children, to deduct the 
cost of providing college education for 
his children. It is very difficult to jus- 
tify the failure of our tax system to 
allow for these very worthy and worth- 
while deductions while it permits the oil 
industry this perfectly enormous ad- 
vantage. 

At the same time, and related to this 
erosion, is the enormous importance of 
honor, honesty and self-discipline in our 
tax system. Mr. President, the fact is 
that our Federal tax system is 95 per- 
cent an honor system. Whether this 
works or not depends very greatly on 
whether or not American taxpayers 
think they are being treated fairly. Un- 
questionably the depletion allowance is 
a notorious reminder to them that they 
are not treated fairly. The incentive 
for an honest taxpayer’s reporting is 
therefore prejudiced. 

As the distinguished Senator said ear- 
lier, it is the best known, widely recog- 
nized loophole in the Federal tax sys- 
tem. 

Mr. President, this is a matter of mo- 
rality, it is a matter that goes to the very 
heart and soul of the tax system of any 
democratic country. And that is that 
taxes must be equitable, they must be 
just, they must be fair, they must treat 
alike all taxpayers who are in similar 
situations. The 2744 percent depletion 
allowance is a constant reminder that 
this simply is not so. 

I wish to point out, as the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon said ear- 
lier, that we should not forget the value 
which will be contributed to the Federal 
Treasury by what the amendment will 
restore. 

HOW THE REVENUE COULD BE USED 


Mr. President, it has been estimated 
that this amendment would gain reve- 
nue—and this is a very conservative esti- 
mate—of more than $300 million. 

How could the $300 million be used? 
I have said that it could be used for tax 
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relief for the small taxpayer. It could 
be used to eliminate some of the excise 
taxes that are helping to strangle busi- 
ness. It could also be used for any 
number of positive, constructive pro- 
grams which would help our people to 
live better lives and to realize their possi- 
bilities as individual human beings. 

Consider the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, on which the Senate will vote 
before this week is over. It is proposed 
that there be spent, for the purpose of 
education—a program absolutely vital to 
national defense—a total of $244.3 mil- 
lion in the first year. In other words, 
this amendment means that we could 
more than double the amount we spend 
on scholarships and loans. 

The same is true of the national health 
research programs. The Senate voted 
for the National Health Institutes $123 
million more than the President re- 
quested, and $111 million more than the 
House approved; yet the total appropri- 
ation the Senate voted was only $364 mil- 
lion. I think that the revenue gained 
from this amendment very probably 
would make it possible to double that 
amount. What would it mean to hu- 
manity if doubling these research funds 
resulted in the discovery of a cure for 
cancer? 

The total appropriation voted by 
the Senate for hospital construction 
grants—and, again, the Senate was more 
generous than the President or the other 
body—was only $211 million. This 
amendment could make available more 
than half again as much. 

It is true that $300 million is not a 
large amount of money when we are 
dealing with defense expenditures. But 
there is almost no social-welfare pro- 
gram of the Government which could 
not be drastically improved by the addi- 
tion of the more than $300 million this 
amendment would save. 

IMMENSE CORRUPTING POLITICAL INFLUENCE 


Mr. President, I am sure it is unpopu- 
lar in this body to mention the fact that 
oil money is a corrupting political in- 
fluence. But the blunt fact is that that 
is the truth. And, of course, that is 
inevitable. Whenever any one group 
enjoys a tremendous legal advantage 
worth fabulous sums, and permitting an 
immense enrichment, it is inevitable 
that that group will fight virtually to 
the death to defend the privilege that is 
conferred on it by law. Because the 
privilege depends upon political suffer- 
ance, it means that the group will have 
to fight and work politically if it is to 
continue to enjoy it. This is a simple 
fact of life that is recognized by anyone 
who can read the newspapers. It is a 
fact that I do not propose to ignore even 
though I know it is very unpopular to 
bring it up on the floor of the Senate. 

Very recently a distinguished Senator 
of great integrity was insulted by being 
offered by the oil crowd a $2,500 dona- 
tion to his campaign. The donation 
was so brazen, and was so obviously re- 
lated to the Senator’s vote on the nat- 
ural gas bill, that the country was 
shocked, and the President vetoed the 
new privilege that that immensely pow- 
erful oil-gas group was seeking. 
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Mr. President, on the basis of the 1956 
general election study made by the Gore 
committee, the most famous oil family 
in America, the Rockefeller family, gave 
$152,000 to Republican candidates. The 
Mellon family gave $100,000. The 
American Petroleum Institute’s officers 
and directors contributed $171,750—all 
to the Republican Party, incidentally. 
Petroleum’s contribution was more than 
double that of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, and was more than 
four times that of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute, according to figures 
filed with the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives. Contributions of $500 
and over by officials of the 29 largest oil 
companies totaled $344,997—to the GOP, 
incidentally—and $14,650 to Democrats. 
Twenty-four of the twenty-nine corpo- 
rations had officials who gave $500 or 
more. The largest contributing company 
was the Sun Oil Co., which donated 
$104,650, the bulk of which came from 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Howard Pew, of Phil- 
adelphia, and Joseph N. Pew, of Phil- 
adelphia. By contrast, incidentally, 
only 18 labor officials were found to con- 
tribute more than $500, and the total 
was only about $19,000. 

Mr. President, there are many Ameri- 
cans, and I can assure you there are 
many thousands of Wisconsin citizens, 
who honestly feel that the oil interests 
are untouchable in American political 
life, and that they can get virtually 
everything they wish. In the last sev- 
eral years, it has been said on the floor 
of the Senate that every time the oil 
companies take snuff, the Eisenhower 
administration sneezes. The fact is that 
any amendment, such as this one, that 
reduces the political privilege for the oil 
companies is certain to run into im- 
mensely potent political opposition. 

Mr. President, this amendment—as I 
said to the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
MorsE]—is bottomed on morality. The 
decision facing the Congress is a moral 
one. The decision comes on the question 
of whether to adopt this modest, mod- 
erate amendment, which will raise more 
than $300 million for the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and which can result in a very 
substantial tax reduction or a very sig- 
nificant reduction on the national debt; 
and the amendment will do that, while 
achieving a greater measure of tax 
justice. 

The issue facing us is whether the 
Congress will stand up to the oil indus- 
try, with its perfectly immense power, 
and will insist on making a clear and 
substantial beginning toward reducing 
the privilege of the oil industry to a 
level which will achieve greater justice 
in our tax system. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield briefly to 
me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I ask unanimous consent 
that I may suggest the absence of a 
quorum; that the Senator from Dela- 
ware will not thereby lose the floor; and 
that at the conclusion of the quorum 
call, the Senator from Delaware will 
still have the floor. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LauscHE in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? Without objection, it is so or- 
dered; and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit, on behalf of myself, the Senator 
from Maine [Mrs. Smirxn], the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. PURTELL], the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], and 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Por- 
TER] the amendment which I send to 
the desk and ask to have stated. The 
amendment is submitted as a substitute 
for the amendment already submitted 
by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Proxmire]. This substitute amend- 
ment is identified as ““8-8-58-L.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on the 
question of agreeing to the substitute 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Delaware, on behalf of himself and 
other Senators, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry: Is it permissible to 
propose a substitute for a pending 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian informs the Chair that 
it is. 

On the question of agreeing to the 
substitute amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS], 
on behalf of himself and other Senators, 
for the amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Wisconsin, the yeas and 
nays have been requested. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The sub- 
stitute amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Delaware, for himself and 
other Senators, will be stated. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the 
amendment is identified as ‘“8-8-58-L.” 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

That section 613 (b) (1) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to percent- 
age depletion for oil and gas wells) is 
amended by striking out “2744 percent” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “15 percent.” 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I have 
long felt that a correction in the deple- 
tion allowance was overdue. However, 
I feel very strongly that when the cor- 
rection is made, it should be made across 
the board. That is the purpose of the 
substitute amendment. I do not under- 
stand why we should give exemption to 
a person or firm with an income of $1 
million a year and permit that person or 
firm to have a special tax deduction over 
and above the deduction allowed to the 
average American citizen. 

Mr, President, I desire to speak further 
on this subject. However, I understand 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] is prepared and wishes to 
speak on a matter of importance at this 
time. Therefore, I now yield to him. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. I thank the Senator 
from Delaware. ” 
Ras WILLIAMS. Iam glad to cooper- 
ate. 


THE LITTLE MAN WHO WASN'T 
THERE 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
United States is extremely proud of the 
accomplishment of Comdr. W. R. An- 
derson and his well-trained crew of the 
U. S. S. Nautilus. The courage and skill 
evidenced by this fine officer and the 
men under his command who navigated 
their submarine through the dangerous 
waters under the North Pole bring credit 
not only to them and their service, but 
also to the entire country. The United 
States owes them a debt of gratitude. 

As pointed out in the White House 
release of August 8, 1958, when the 
Nautilus reached the North Pole at 11:15 
p. m. eastern daylight time on August 3, 
1958, more men—116—were assembled 
at the Pole at one time than ever be- 
fore. In spirit, however, there actually 
were 117 men at the North Pole on 
August 3, 1958. Adm. H. G. Rickover, 
whom the Chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy has described 
as the man mostly responsible for what 
was done, while not there physically, was 
aboard the Nautilus submarine in spirit 
that day and hour. 

I wish to say to the distinguished 
majority leader I am very happy he 
chose today to issue a brief statement 
paying tribute to Admiral Rickover. 
Great tribute must be paid to the admiral 
for his complete disregard of the fact 
that he was overlooked at an important 
ceremony. 

It was somewhat saddening to me, 
therefore, that Admiral Rickover was 
not invited to the White House cere- 
monies honoring the Nautilus accom- 
plishment. Mr. Hagerty, the President’s 
press secretary, explained there was not 
sufficient room to accommodate the man 
who is credited with being the father of 
nuclear seapower. 

Later on, in speaking about this, I 
thought of the possibility of quoting a 
verse from Luke, second chapter, sev- 
enth verse: 

And she brought forth her firstborn son, 
and wrapped Him in swaddling clothes, and 
laid Him in a manger; because there was no 
room for them in the inn. 


I thought it was surprising that when 
the crew got together, there was not 
room for Admiral Rickover, because he 
does not take up much space. I doubt 
whether Admiral Rickover weighs over 
125 pounds. He is not a big man physi- 
cally. It seems to me when they squeezed 
the other people in that room, they might 
have squeezed in the man who has done 
a magnificent job in making us first in 
one of the modern-day sciences. In- 
stead, he became “the little man who 
wasn’t there.” We have all heard of the 
“little man who wasn’t there.” We have 
had a little verse or two about him. 
There are people who wish he would go 
away. Maybe they wish Admiral Rick- 
over would go away. 
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Probably, however, the absence of Ad- 
miral Rickover from the ceremonies was 
not due to the limitations of space at 
the ceremony itself. It was more likely 
due to limitations in space within the 
Navy for a man who is, and has been, 
UMUSPOKMIE aris ta tician Ul Ure uid" 
outmoded Navy concepts. 

In the past the old guard attempted 
to force this man out of the Navy. They 
have not forgotten, and apparently will 
not rest until they rid the Navy of this 
man. Congress saved him before and 
it is my hope that, if necessary, Con- 
gress can save him again. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to have included at the end of my re- 
marks a fine editorial from today’s 
Washington News, entitled “Officer and 
Gentleman,” in which tribute is paid to 
Comdr. William Anderson for having 
the decency, after he was received by the 
White House, to go by the office of Ad- 
miral Rickover, who trained him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. ANDERSON. Within the past 
month, the Joint Committee has con- 
ferred with the Secretary of the Navy 
with regard to the necessity for continu- 
ing the services of Admiral Rickover. 
Many of us on the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy want the assurance that 
Admiral Rickover will not be forced into 
retirement, but will be permitted to con- 
tinue to forge ahead in his work of con- 
verting the United States Navy to a nu- 
clear seapower. Unless he is promoted 
to the rank of vice admiral, he will soon 
be forced into retirement. The old 
guard in the Navy, however, apparently 
are determined to force him out. 

The feelings of the young officers in 
the Navy, however, were aptly demon- 
strated by Comdr. W. R. Anderson when, 
after the ceremony at the White House, 
he immediately went to the office of Ad- 
miral Rickover to pay his respects. It is 
the young officers, like Commander An- 
derson, who realize the debt that the 
United States Navy owes to Admiral 
Rickover. 

Today I should like to discuss the case 
of Admiral Rickover as a symptom of a 
very deep-seated problem in our Gov- 
ernment. 

Many in this Congress have foreseen 
our loss of world leadership and prestige 
if America becomes a second-class power 
in the scientific and technical fields. 

When the Soviets launched the first 
earth satellite, they proved the truth of 
earlier warnings of their growing techni- 
cal capacities. Now we can appreciate 
the significance of their mounting num- 
ber of excellent scientists and engineers, 
who work in an environment which re- 
wards success. In the Soviet Union tech- 
nical accomplishment brings prestige, 
and scientists are looked upon as leading 
citizens. 

This Congress has been farsighted. It 
has been looking to the future and pro- 
posing a new climate for our technical 
work. In the past months there have 
been many superb proposals for 
strengthening our position. 

Mr. President, I should like to discuss 
the man in technical work—his rewards 
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and recognition—his place and prestige 
in our system of government. I will talk 
about the need for recognizing him and 
his contributions to the Nation. In the 
process I will speak about one man, not 
to eulogize him, but, rather, to call at- 
vatin tT TIE PLAIN 

We must make our young people be- 
lieve that the scientific and engineering 
career—particularly the career in the 
Government service—is not one of ano- 
nymity, but rather of great opportunity, 
satisfaction, and reward. 

In recent years too many scientific 
leaders were thrown upon the mercy of 
security review boards and destroyed in 
bureaucratic pogroms. What must our 
young people think when they look upon 
these tarnished reputations? 

Have we lost the national custom of 
rewarding greatness and of making he- 
roes of men of great achievement? 

‘The Nation’s youth read and hear more 
about crime and movie stars and space- 
ships than genuine scientific and tech- 
nical breakthroughs. They should know 
more of the names of men like Einstein, 
Fermi, and Von Neuman, and of Billy 
Mitchell and Admiral Rickover. 

Is it not time for a second look at our 
national standard of values—values 
which today enable our children to rec- 
ognize the faces of the notorious rather 
than the faces of our great contemporary 
scientists and engineers? 

If there were flashed on the television 
screen the image of Admiral Rickover, 
nobody would be enthusiastic, but if 
there appeared on the screen a picture 
of some gangster, everybody would know 
who he was. Gunsmoke can be shown, 
or a similar showing, and everybody 
knows who is in it. But Admiral Rick- 
over sat by himself and succeeded in cre- 
ating a great device for this country. 

In our history the Nation was often 
grateful for individual contributions. 
After Charles Lindbergh’s flight, one edi- 
tion of a New York newspaper carried 
100 columns of text and pictures. Could 
we possibly hope for such acclaim today 
for a scientific or technical leader no 
matter what he accomplished? 

What is needed is maturity of values— 
a system of acclaim for the scientist and 
engineer—who contributes to America. 

Let me take a case in point—Rear 
Adm. Hyman George Rickover. 

His triumph over frustration and op- 
position is unparalleled in modern en- 
gineering history. Through his efforts 
the Navy and naval warfare have been 
revolutionized. He provided the techni- 
eal direction for the world’s first full- 
scale, peacetime atomic powerplant at 
Shippingport, Pa., which last December 
generated the power which lighted the 
city of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

It might be interesting to ask what 
recognition he got on that occasion. 

It was the first time in history that a 
city of that size was lighted by power 
produced from atomic energy. 

Has he received the national recog- 
nition he deserves? We can afford to 
examine this. 

Admiral Rickover was born in Poland 
in 1900. His family migrated to the 
United States in 1906 and settled in 
Chicago. The admiral’s father was a 
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tailor and a man of modest means. 
George Rickover worked after school as 
a Western Union messenger boy and in 
1918 Representative Adolph Sabath— 
with whom it was my honor to serve in 
the House of Representatives—ap- 
pointe Limi tile Thiet Sane iara: 
Academy. He graduated in the upper 
quarter of his class with outstanding 
scholastic attainments. 

A young man of the admiral’s back- 
ground in the United States Naval 
Academy of the early twenties was not 
apt to receive high ratings in the more 
subjective areas, nor was he apt to make 
the intimate acquaintances necessary 
for rapid promotion in a future line 
career. 

In 1929 he received his masters degree 
in electrical engineering from Columbia 
University, and after numerous assign- 
ments in the Navy rose to the rank of 
captain during World War II. 

After the war Rickover volunteered to 
attend the advanced Reactor School at 
the Oak Ridge Laboratory, following 
which he was assigned to the Navy 
Bureau of Ships as a special assistant 
for nuclear matters. In this job he had 
no command responsibility, no men 
working for him, and no power to give 
orders or make decisions. As we learned 
in the Johnson committee hearings, he 
was assigned as an office a converted 
ladies’ powder room. 

Prior to Rickover there was talk of the 
nuclear submarine, but the project would 
have been hopeless if someone had not 
taken charge. He had had the convic- 
tion and had done the work to gain the 
knowledge needed for the job. But he 
had no power or resources as the junior 
Captain Rickover in the Bureau of Ships 
in 1947. Yet, he began to formulate 
plans for an atomic navy. 

Rickover got the Navy and the Atomic 
Energy Commission to set a require- 
ment for the atomic submarine and took 
charge of the project. 

We know what happened after this. 
He created new laboratories and trained 
one of the finest cadres of reactor ex- 
perts in the world. By March 1953, the 
Mark I, the prototype of the Nautilus re- 
actor power plant, began operation in 
Idaho. In less time than it would take 
to build a conventional submarine, the 
Nautilus went down the ways in Janu- 
ary 1954. 

During the previous year, in 1953, 
Rickover’s Navy career almost ended. 
He was about to be passed over for pro- 
motion and to be thrown out of the na- 
val service. Many in the Congress, and 
particularly the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, and in the executive 
branch came to his assistance, and 
against the will of the Navy he was pro- 
moted to the rank of Rear Admiral in 
late 1953. 

The Nation now may thank those far- 
sighted men who gave Rickover a help- 
ing hand. Because of them his engi- 
neering miracles have come to pass. 
The Nautilus was launched and proved 
successful beyond expectation. Today, 
one nuclear submarine is coming out of 
the shipyards every 6 months, and soon 
there will be a complete nuclear navy of 
surface vessels as well. 
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It is in this field alone where our lead 
over the Soviets is clearly pronounced. 

The Shippingport reactor was built 
under Rickover’s direction in less time 
than it would take *o build a conven- 
tion electric plant of equal size. It has 
exceeded all expectations as a large- 
scale electric power station. If there is 
to be a United States atoms-for-peace 
program, it will be the technology of the 
water reactors, including pressurized 
water reactors, which we will exploit ini- 
tially. Too little else has been done by 
the Nation to convert the atom to peace- 
ful use. 

Fortunately, this work on the nuclear 
navy and atoms for peace have not gone 
unnoticed outside the United States. 
Last summer the Italian Government 
awarded Admiral Rickover the interna- 
tional communication award, the Chris- 
topher Columbus, in recognition of his 
outstanding contribution in the field of 
nuclear power and sea navigation. This 
award of $8,000 was presented in the city 
of Genoa, Italy, and the President of 
Italy, Giovanni Gronchi, offered his per- 
sonal congratulations. 

Amidst today’s headlines of Federal 
employees accepting money to influence 
their actions, it is notable to point out 
that Admiral Rickover turned over the 
$8,000 he received to the Andrea Doria 
Institute, devoted to the care of widows 
and orphans of Italian naval men and 
merchant mariners. This unselfish act 
received little notice. 

Mr. President, may I inquire if there 
is any Member of this Senate who does 
not feel some little shame that a for- 
eign nation was first to acclaim Rick- 
over’s work? Do we not feel some little 
concern that the action of the Italians 
was not at least followed by some com- 
mendation by our Government? Are 
we waiting for France to do it next, or 
Germany? Do we want to be third or 
fourth or fifth in line? 

With this in mind, Mr. President, I 
intend to introduce a resolution calling 
for a special Congressional Medal of 
Merit to be awarded to Admiral Rick- 
over. I hope for speedy consideration 
of this proposal. 

Once again it is timely to raise the 
question of Admiral Rickover’s retention 
in the naval service, for in fiscal year 
1959 a retention board will consider 
whether or not Admiral Rickover is to 
be retained. 

He is not a line officer. At present, in 
the Navy, there are 27 restricted rear 
admirals of which Rickover is one. 
There are 216 line admirals. By statute 
3- and 4-star admirals are limited to 15 
percent of the total of rear admirals. 
Thus, next summer Admiral Rickover, a 
restricted officer, will be competing 
against 216 line officers for promotion to 
the rank of vice admiral and there will 
be but few vacancies. At present there 
are only 28 vice admirals. Over the 
years it has been Navy custom not to 
retain rear admirals other than line 
Officers. I raise this question now, for 
I have been led to understand that pro- 
motions are now under consideration 
and that the review of candidates has 
commenced informally. 

I recognize, Mr. President, there will 
be much argument between Congres- 
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sional committees and the Navy Depart- 
ment as to exactly what the statute 
means. I only say it is pretty dangerous 
for Admiral Rickover. 

If Admiral Rickover were promoted to 
vice admiral, he would be able to remain 
in the naval service in rank until age 62. 
Without promotion he can be separated 
from the Navy during or after fiscal year 
1959. 

The Secretary of Defense should as- 
sure himself now, that Admiral Rickover 
will be among those selected for promo- 
tion to vice admiral. 

I find it hard to believe that the 
United States Navy willingly would want 
to bring upon itself the embarrassment 
and public criticism which accompanied 
a previous attempt to prevent Admiral 
Rickover from being promoted. 

A promotion for Rickover would be of 
great value for the Department of De- 
fense. For among technically trained 
military officers there is a great tempta- 
tion to take no risks and be assured of 
promotion by playing it safe. Yet mili- 
tary research and development programs 
are a pitfall of risks. But what reward 
is there for young military officers who 
become involved in that which is risky? 
If they succeed, they may prove someone 
else’s way of doing things wrong—which 
makes for progress, but not always for 
friendship. To put it another way—you 
cannot get action without friction. 

The young officer, under the present 
system, knows his chances for promo- 
tion are better if he accepts no risks. 
It is best for him just to please his su- 
periors—and be promoted. However, the 
country needs something greater than 
this in its Navy officers. 

The Defense Department should 
change the pattern now. It should show 
the young officer, and the Nation’s youth 
who may select military careers, by 
example, that they may take the risks 
of scientific work and still be promoted— 
in fact, that they should seek to explore 
the unknown, show their superiors bet- 
ter ways of doing things, in order to have 
a career worthy of the name. Thus they 
can be part of the front line of our de- 
fense—the scientific line—and still 
hope to wear the stars of success in 
their profession. It is imperative that 
this be demonstrated. 

Mr. President, the fight to gain rec- 
ognition for Admiral Rickover has just 
begun. I hope it will not become as con- 
troversial as that of Billy Mitchell, or 
Robert Oppenheimer. But we must see 
that justice is done, and that our young 
pioneers are encouraged. 

Exame 1 
OFFICER AND GENTLEMAN 

Comdr. William R. Anderson’s first step 
after leaving the White House was, appro- 
priately, an office only a few blocks away 
at the Navy Building. 

His prompt call on Rear Adm. Hyman G. 
Rickover was the graceful gesture of a man 
with the fine instincts of a gentleman. It 
was appropriate that honors accorded the 
achievement of the Nautilus should be 
shared with the man who built it. 

The voyage of the world’s first nuclear- 
powered submarine, under the ice pack, 
across the top of the world, is a historic 
achievement in both navigation and science. 
It is being acclaimed around the world to- 
day, even in Russia. 
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Back of the voyage was 11 years of hard, 
devoted work by Admiral Rickover whose 
vision and direction of planning are the 
main reasons the United States is first with 
nuclear seapower. 

We doubt any slight to Admiral Rickover 
was intended, when he was not invited to 
the White House to see Commander Ander- 
son get his decoration. But the decision 
not to include him certainly was a bit stuffy 
and lacking in imagination. 

Commander Anderson’s instinctive gesture 
helped set things aright; and to confirm the 
country’s impression that in selecting him 
to command the Nautilus, the Navy picked 
the right man for the job. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
desire to have several things printed in 
the Recorp, but I think I should first 
state the fact that previously we have 
occasionally promoted persons by Con- 
gressional action. 

A very, very great American, who is a 
close relative to one of the fine Members 
of the Senate, Rear Adm. Richard 
Evelyn Byrd, was promoted from the 
rank of commander to the rank of rear 
admiral on the retired list of the Navy 
by the act of December 21, 1929, Private 
Law 1 of the 71st Congress. At the time 
Admiral Byrd came back from the South 
Pole he presented to me, as a represent- 
ative of the world Rotary organization, 
a Rotary flag he had carried over the 
pole. I am happy that Congress sin- 
gled Admiral Byrd out, because he de- 
serves special consideration for his spe- 
cial attainments. 

Not only that, but the most recent and 
best precedent was the promotion of 
Robert S. Moore, of the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, from the rank of 
brigadier general to the rank of major 
general, by the Defense Department ap- 
propriation bill for 1954. 

In order that we may understand the 
language which will serve the purpose, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Record the wording 
which would be used to make possible 
the promotion. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Src. —. The officer of the Navy who served 
from October 4, 1947, to July 1, 1955, as 
Director, Nuclear Power Division and Special 
Adviser to the Chief of the Bureau of Ships 
on Nuclear Power Matters, Department of 
the Navy, and who served from July 1, 1955 
to the present as Assistant Chief of Bureau 
for Nuclear Propulsion, Bureau of Ships, De- 
partment of the Navy, and who served from 
March 1, 1949 to the present as Chief of the 
Naval Reactors Branch, Division of Reactor 
Development, United States Atomic Energy 
Commission, shall effective July 1, 1958 be 
considered to hold the grade of vice admiral 
for all purposes, and shall receive the pay 
and allowances of an officer of that grade 
and his length of service, and when retired 
under any provision of law shall be advanced 
on the retired list to such grade and shall 
receive retired or retirement pay at the rate 
prescribed by law computed on the basis 
of the basic pay which he would receive if 
serving on active duty in such grade. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Iam happy to yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I desire personal- 
ly to thank the Senator from New Mexico 
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for this splendid tribute to Admiral Rick- 
over—not only to Admiral Rickover as a 
man, but to the philosophy and spirit 
Admiral Rickover typifies or symbolizes. 
It is nothing short of a shock that Ad- 
miral Rickover should not have been in- 
cluded at the great public ceremony of 
appreciation and commendation for the 
marvelous feat of the Nautilus and its 
crew. 

I suppose it is common knowledge that 
the feat of the Nautilus in passing under 
the ice cap in the polar region and reach- 
ing the North Pole has great military 
significance. It is being heralded as a 
greater achievement than the launching 
of the sputnik by the Soviet Union; yet 
that achievement was possible only be- 
cause of the design, engineering, and sci- 
entific competence of Admiral Rickover 
in the building of the reactor system and 
the design of the Nautilus itself. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Those of us who 
watched the work of Admiral Rickover, 
saw the way in which he overcame ob- 
jections, and the way he had to push 
through his ideas when others wanted to 
desert him, were very greatly encour- 
aged. 

I hold in my hand a card which is en- 

titled “Order Of The Nuclear Navy.” It 
is dated March 20, 1955, in recognition 
of a trip which I was privileged to make 
in the Nautilus before it had assumed its 
full responsibilities. 

Admiral Rickover was along on that 
trip. I had a feeling of confidence be- 
cause he was there, and because he could 
take us on a tour of inspection and ex- 
plain item after item. He not only gave 
me the feeling that the ship was safe, 
but that he would build a nuclear Navy 
for this country the like of which no 
other nation in the world would enjoy for 
some time to come. 

I think it is significant that the Brit- 
ish Empire, which for a long time prided 
itself on its great naval record, had to 
come to this country and ask that it ex- 
change with it military information. 
The British supplied to us information 
with respect to a gas-cooled reactor, but 
they wanted our plans for the Nautilus 
submarine. Admiral Rickover did his 
job in magnificent fashion, and the Brit- 
ish were willing to recognize it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I hope Mr, Hager- 
ty’s announcement from the White 
House as to why Admiral Rickover was 
absent from the ceremonies there will 
some day be retracted. I have never 
heard of a lamer excuse for failure to in- 
vite a distinguished citizen, a great 
scientist, and a man of unquestioned 
patriotism and loyalty, to a ceremony in 
which he should have had a most sig- 
nificant part. The excuse was that 
there was not enough room. If the 
White House staff cannot think up a 
better reason than that, they ought to 
stop the mimeograph machines which 
print the press releases. 

There are two other examples of the 
situation to which the Senator from New 
Mexico has referred, in which promo- 
tions are difficult if one takes too many 
risks. 

In Life magazine recently, General 
Gavin discussed some of the problems 
‘and developments closely related to our 
defense. 
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I recall when the senior and junior 
Senators from Alabama were discussing 
the situation with respect to Colonel 
Nickerson, in connection with the de- 
velopment of rockets and missiles at the 
great Redstone Arsenal in Alabama. 

We see that when anyone crosses the 
line of superior authority, or gets in the 
way of the established precedents, he is 
cut down. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The item which the 
Senator has mentioned with reference to 
General Gavin is most important. I 
commend Life magazine for giving this 
story wide circulation. It gave General 
Gavin's ideas the widest possible circu- 
lation—and deservedly so. I think Life 
magazine deserves commendation for 
doing so. 

But in this case we have Admiral Rick- 
over, who has done a far more brilliant 
job—although I do not like to compare 
two very fine men. He is not accorded 
that sort of recognition, but he is shoved 
off into a corner and must suffer, while 
the other men, who did a magnificent 
job, go to the White House and are prop- 
erly recognized. 

With respect to the situation in the 
case of the man at Redstone Arsenal, he 
spoke out in behalf of a type of weapon 
which was about to be discarded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And which finally 
worked. 

Mr. ANDERSON. After it was deter- 
mined that he was right, what did his 
superiors do about it? Did anyone say, 
“He was right all the time; we made a 
mistake”? No. 

The same thing occurred in the case 
of Admiral Rickover. The authorities 
tried their very best to get him out of 
the service. It required the combined 
influence of many Members of Congress, 
particularly members of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, to save his 
scalp. 

Then, when the Nautilus worked, was 
it said of him, “You were right all the 
time”? No. He was told, “Get off the 
avenue, and we will let the commander 
see you under cover of darkness. We 
will not let you go to the White House.” 

Such occurrences are discouraging to 
every brilliant mind on that ship. I 
talked with many of the original crew of 
the Nautilus, some of whom were fine 
young men from my own State. They 
seemed to worship Admiral Rickover. 
They were completely devoted to him. 
Commander Anderson had great respect 
for him. 

The able minority leader [Mr. Know- 
LAND] was on the very first voyage of 
the Nautilus, in company with a number 
of other Members of Congress. We all 
received fine inspiration. The crew saw 
in Admiral Rickover a man who could be 
trusted. They were not afraid to go be- 
low the surface of the water, because 
they knew they were safe with him. 

I wonder how the men who were 
aboard the Nautilus when it went to the 
North Pole would have felt if they had 
not known that the Admiral had built 
into the Nautilus all the protective de- 
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it ought to have, and had done every- 
thing else to give them the assurance 
that they could make this tremendous 
journey, which, as the Senator from 
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Minnesota has said, was in many re- 
spects a more brilliant performance than 
the launching of the sputnik. 

Sputnik has no military value yet. 
Some day it may have some military 
value. The Nautilus has an extremely 
important military value, not only in 
connection with what it has done in the 
voyage under the North Pole, but from 
the standpoint of its great value to 
countries in other parts of the world 
which recognize that, through the de- 
velopment of the principles of the 
Nautilus, we can have ships cruising 
anywhere, with atomic capability. It is 
that threat, together with the great 
threat of atomic capability in the air, 
which has other parts of the world very 
much concerned with what we do with 
the program. I think they are concerned 
with what we do with Admiral Rickover. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
think the country is indebted to the 
Senator from New Mexico for his fine 
statement, not only as a testimonial to 
Admiral Rickover, but as a challenge 
to young men in the field of science, and 
those who will lead in Government serv- 
ices in the years to come. 

I am sure the Senator from New 
Mexico has in his heart, by his presen- 
tation of a set of values, the estab- 
lishment in the Senate of a philosophy 
which will reward those who perform 
services beyond the call of duty, and 
those who have had to suffer because of 
lack of understanding on the part of 
their contemporaries. 

Admiral Rickover is that type of man. 
There must be a great deal of personal 
suffering in his heart at times because 
of the many things he has had to en- 
dure, but I am sure he realizes that the 
Congress is just as much interested in 
him now as it was at the time it saw to 
it that his status in the Navy was pre- 
served, and that his due rank was ac- 
corded to him. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Another very im- 
portant principle involved is that Ad- 
miral Rickover did not come from a 
military family or a military clan. I 
recall that at the beginning of World 
War II a bill was introduced in the 
House of Representatives to allow al- 
most automatically, the sons of distin- 
guished generals and distinguished lead- 
ers to be admitted to Annapolis and 
West Point. <A very wise individual 
helped to stop it, on the ground that 
the great glory of the American mili- 
tary machine was that it had its roots 
in a civilian population, and that, so 
long as Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate selected the 
young men who were to go to Annapolis 
and West Point, we would not have a 
military caste or group which might 
override us. 

Admiral Rickover was appointed by 
Judge Adolph Sabath, and he became 
an extremely fine officer. It is the in- 
fluence of the Congress in selecting com- 
petent young men which has led to this 
result. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. I commend the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico 
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for bringing this subject before the 
Senate. 

I think there is an issue involved in 
this discussion which transcends the in- 
dividual, Admiral Rickover. The issue 
is this: We are living in an age of mili- 
tary security by scientific achievement. 

I should like to observe that if the 
military are to continue to provide the 
necessary support for our military forces 
in this all-important area of science, 
they must be realists in appreciating 
the fact that we cannot, of necessity, in- 
sist upon conformity of thought. 

Admiral Rickover is controversial. He 
is controversial because he is a great 
scientist and because he is a genius. 
Admiral Rickover is an intellectually 
honest man. He is true to his scientific 
insight. We have entered a new era in 
military science, and we will make a 
terrible mistake if we fail to appreciate 
the contribution which can be made by 
men in uniform who are true scientists. 

I had the honor and privilege, in the 
first month of my membership in the 
Senate, while not yet a member of the 
Committee on Armed Services, to spend 
a whole week in the successful effort to 
prevent Admiral Rickover from being 
cashiered out of the Navy, after he had 
been passed over twice in selection for 
promotion. Admiral Rickover does not 
necessarily fit into the pattern of con- 
formity which has existed heretofore 
in the military services. His case is a 
classic example of what we face now 
and will face in the future if the services 
are to continue to participate, as such, 
in the area of science. 

I know of Admiral Rickover’s con- 
tribution from my own personal knowl- 
edge. I have watched him from the 
time I became a member of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy in 1949. 
Time and time again he stood alone in 
prosecuting his program of nuclear 
naval power. I say in all candor that 
had he not taken the opportunity to do 
what he did, in violation of the rules 
and regulations of the Navy, and of the 
Department of Defense, we would not 
now have the Nautilus submarine. 
Worldwide recognition is being given to 
an event because of a man who was 
determined to do a job despite all odds. 

I need not remind Members of the 
Senate that this man is dedicated to one 
thing, and that is his present assignment 
in the Atomic Energy Commission and in 
the Bureau of Ships of the Navy. He 
works around the clock. He is deter- 
mined to make sure that this country 
remains strong. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico has pointed out, it is sig- 
nificant indeed that Admiral Rickover 
was born in a country which is now un- 
der Soviet domination. He, more than 
so many others, understands the tre- 
mendous stakes involved. I wish to com- 
mend the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico on his very fine statement. 

I should like to point out that Admiral 
Rickover has understood from the start 
that we have a double duty atom. It has 
two potentials—for military PEESTOORS, 
and for peaceful development. 

His work in the field of nuclear sea- 
power is well known, 
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The Nautilus, whose spectacular 
achievements over the past 4 years have 
made naval history, is the first of our 
rapidly growing nuclear powered fleet. 

The Seawolf, with an entirely different 
type of atomic engine, has been carrying 
out extensive military exercises at sea for 
nearly 2 years. 

This year the Skate, first of a new 
class of nuclear powered attack sub- 
marines, joined the fleet and in the 
course of her operational maneuvers has 
already set a new record of 31 days con- 
tinuously submerged operation. 

This week, her sister ship Sargo, first 
nuclear ship to be built on the west coast, 
and first to be built by a naval shipyard— 
Mare Island—successfully completed the 
first step of her sea trials in the deep 
waters off San Francisco. 

In a matter of days the Portsmouth 
Naval Shipyard at Kittery, Maine, will 
send to sea their first nuclear ship, the 
Swordfish. 

On August 16 this same shipyard will 
launch a nuclear powered sister ship 
Seadragon, and 3 days later, from the 
ways of the Electric Boat Division, at 
Groton, Conn., the world’s largest sub- 
marine Triton, with two independent re- 
actor plants in her, will slide into the 
water. 

Before the end of the year a brandnew 
class of high-speed nuclear-powered at- 
tack submarines will become a reality as 
the Skipjack, launched only last May, 
begins her sea trials. Next year a land 
prototype of still another class of nu- 
clear submarine—a hunter-killer—will 
begin operation at Windsor, Conn. 

In addition to these concrete recent 
accomplishments in the vital field of 
submarines, we note that this week the 
first nuclear reactor was loaded into the 
land-based prototype of the propulsion 
plant of the aircraft carrier Enterprise, 
which will have eight powerful reactors, 
each more powerful than an entire World 
War I battleship. The ship herself is 
well under construction. A nuclear- 
powered cruiser is also under construc- 
tion at another private shipyard and the 
Congress recently advanced construction 
money to speed the prototype of a nu- 
clear-powered destroyer. 

All of these developments are the fruit 
of Admiral Rickover’s drive and the labor 
of a fine team of naval, civilian, and in- 
dustrial participants. 

To date, no other nation has an- 
nounced the operation of a single nu- 
clear-powered ship of any kind. This is 
the one military weapon where the 
United States still clearly leads the world. 

In the peaceful uses of the atom, Ad- 
miral Rickover’s record is less familiar— 
but it is likewise unique. 

Admiral Rickover is the father not 
only of nuclear power for military pur- 
poses, but also of civilian atomic power. 
Thanks mainly to his pioneering work on 
nuclear reactors, this Nation now has its 
first and only large-scale civilian atomic 
powerplant in operation, at Shipping- 
port, Pa. 

The Shippingport power station, dedi- 
cated on May 26 of this year, is now oper- 
ating at its full power of 60,000 net elec- 
tric kilowatts. The Shippingport station 
has been delivering to the people of 
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Pittsburgh 10 million kilowatt hours of 
electricity per week, which is many 
times more than all the other nuclear 
reactors in this country put together. 

Along with the Nautilus and the grow- 
ing number of nuclear-powered ships, 
the Shippingport reactor is a monument 
to the genius and unrelenting efforts of 
Admiral Rickover. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, for 
many months I have constantly and re- 
peatedly raised my voice in behalf of 
what I am convinced is the most impor- 
tant and potent weapon for the defense 
of America and of the free nations 
which we have in our arsenal, namely, 
the Polaris nuclear powered submarine. 

Therefore I should like to join Sena- 
tors who have expressed their com- 
mendation of the distinguished and able 
Senator from New Mexico, for what he 
has said in the Senate tonight with re- 
spect to Admiral Rickover. 

So far as the failure to invite Admiral 
Rickover to a function at the White 
House is concerned, I prefer to follow 
the old American doctrine of believing 
statements which are made until they 
are proven to be false. However, the 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico 
is a broader and greater statesman and 
man. What he has said tonight tran- 
scends partisanship and transcends the 
mere matter of social recognition. He 
has ably paid tribute to the man who 
encouraged the development of, and 
steadfastly promoted, and was instru- 
mental in producing a mighty weapon 
for this country. The words he has 
spoken adequately express the feeling in 
Congress which should be recognized by 
name as its sentiment in behalf of a 
great naval officer who has promoted a 
great cause. To that extent I wish to 
associate myself with the able Senator 
from New Mexico and to express my ap- 
preciation for what he has said. 

Pe ANDERSON, I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp four articles: First, an article 
entitled “Nautilus Skipper Helps To 
Make Up a Snub to Rickover,” written 
by Anthony Lewis, and published in the 
New York Times of August 9, 1958; an 
article entitled “Absence of Rickover Is 
Deplored,” published in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of August 9, 1958; 
an article entitled “On Adam and Eve 
and Admiral Rickover,” written by 
James Reston, and published in the New 
York Times of March 9, 1958; and an 
article entitled “Prophets and Honor,” 
published in the New York Herald Trib- 
une of March 7, 1958. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Will the 
Senator from New Mexico permit me to 
ask unanimous consent that, following 
his articles, there be printed an article 
entitled “The Nautilus Opens a New 
Era,” written by David Lawrence, and 
published in today’s Washington Evening 
Star? 

Mr. ANDERSON, I shall be happy to 
have the Senator from South Dakota 
include that article. 


Mr. 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of August 9, 1958] 


NAUTILUS’ SKIPPER HELPS To MAKE UP A SNUB 
TO RICKOVER 
(By Anthony Lewis) 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 8.—The man largely re- 
sponsible for construction of the world’s first 
nuclear-powered submarine was not asked to 
the White House today to share her moment 
of triumph. 

Some thought was given to inviting Admi- 
ral Hyman G. Rickover to the ceremony for 
the Nautilus, White House officials said. But 
only top brass had been asked and it was 
decided no exception could be made for him. 

The skipper of the Nautilus, Comdr. W. 
R. Anderson, proved in the circumstances to 
be as bold a navigator in Navy politics as in 
the waters under polar ice. 

Commander Anderson went directly from 
the White House to Admiral Rickover’s office 
in the Navy Building, a few blocks away. 
There he paid his personal respects to the 
slight frail figure whose tough-minded drive 
made the Nautilus a reality. 

For Admiral Rickover the official snub was 
nothing new. 

In 1953 he was almost involuntarily retired 
from the Navy. Promotion boards twice 
passed him over in selecting captains for 
promotion to rear admiral—a fact that ordi- 
narily requires retirement. 

But Congressional admirers of his nuclear 
work virtually told the Navy it must change 
its mind. A special promotion board was 
convened with the general impression that 
it had better recommend him for rear admi- 
ral if it wanted Congress to approve any 
other promotions. The board did as desired. 

Admiral Rickover’s difficulties with his 
Navy superiors seem to stem largely from the 
zeal with which he has pushed the develop- 
ment of nuclear-powered ships. He is given 
to outspoken comments and disdain for red 
tape. And there were some suggestions of 
antisemitism in the Navy’s resistance to his 
promotion. 
~ Another fight is now shaping up over the 
special role of Admiral Rickover. Now 58 

old, his active duty is supposed to end 
in July 1960—unless he gets a special exten- 
sion of a year or is promoted to vice admiral. 

Congressional pressure has started to build 
up for the promotion to vice admiral—which 
no one thinks the Navy will supply without 
a great deal of a pressure. 

Symptomatic of the Congressional attitude 
was the statement issued today by Senator 
Henry M. Jackson, a prominent member of 
the Joint Atomic Energy Committee, on the 
Nautilus’ achievement. After routine con- 
gratulations, the Washington Democrat said: 

“Particularly, I feel we must not forget 
Admiral Rickover, the father of nuclear sea- 
power. The Navy and the Nation owe Ad- 
miral Rickover a great debt of gratitude.” 

Admiral Rickover directed the planning 
and construction of the Nautilus from the 
beginning of the Navy's atomic project in 
1947. 

In 1953, the former Secretary of the Navy, 
Dan Kimball, said Admiral Rickover “more 
than any other individual is responsible for 
the rapid development of the nuclear ship 

. He has accomplished the most 
important piece of development in the his- 
tory of the Navy.” 

He now wears two hats—as chief of the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s naval reactors 
branch and as assistant head of the Navy’s 
Bureau of Ships for Nuclear Propulsion. 

After his meeting with Commander Ander- 
son today, Admiral Rickover rushed off to 
the nuclear power plant in Shippingport, Pa., 
whose design he supervised. Asked about 
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the missing invitation from the White House, 
he said: 

“Ah, we haven’t got time to worry about 
things like that.” 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of August 9, 1958] 


ABSENCE OF RICKOVER Is DEPLORED 


Yesterday’s ceremony at the White House 
commemorating the successful voyage of 
the U. S. S. Nautilus under the North Pole 
had an epilogue of criticism because of a 
man who wasn’t there. 

The missing man was Rear Adm. Hyman 
G. Rickover, “father of nuclear seapower,” 
who conceived and pushed through the con- 
struction of the Nautilus, history’s first 
atomic-powered submarine. 

The White House said there was not room 
for him. 

Senator HENRY M. Jackson (Democrat, 
Washington) said he was shocked to learn 
that Admiral Rickover had not been invited 
to see President Eisenhower award a Legion 
of Merit medal to Comdr. W. R. Anderson, 
skipper of the Nautilus. 

“I was terribly disappointed that Admiral 
Rickover was not invited to the White House 
for the ceremony,” Senator Jackson told the 
Washington Post. 

Senator JACKSON was particularly inter- 
ested in the transpolar voyage of the Nautilus 
because he is chairman of the Military Ap- 
plications Subcommittee of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, and had long urged 
Arctic travel by American submarines. 


DEBT OF GRATITUDE 


“I feel that we must not forget Admiral 
Rickover, the father of nuclear seapower,” 
his statement said. "The Navy and the Na- 
tion owe Admiral Rickover a great debt of 
gratitude.” 

Two other Democratic members of the 
Senate-House Atomic Energy Committee 
spoke out sharply. 

Said Representative CARL DURHAM, North 
Carolina, Chairman of the Joint Committee: 
“It looks as though they left out the man 
who was mostly responsible.” 

DurHam said the Navy now takes credit 
for the Nautilus’ achivement, but that it did 
little to back Rickover in the early days of 
the nuclear submarine program. 

Representative MELVIN Price, Illinois, said 
of Rickover: “He wasn’t invited—but every- 
body else was there to take the bows includ- 
ing Strauss.” (Lewis Strauss recently retired 
as AEC Chairman.) 

White House Press Secretary James C. 
Hagerty said it was ridiculous to make any- 
thing of the fact that Rickover was not 
invited. 

“You just couldn’t get everybody in,” 
Hagerty said. 

INVITED NAVYMEN 

Therefore, he explained, the White House 
asked Navy officials on the basis of rank, in- 
viting Secretary of the Navy Thomas G. 
Gates, Adm. Jerauld Wright, commander of 
the Atlantic Fleet and of NATO naval forces; 
Adm. J. S. Russell, vice chief of naval opera- 
tions; and Adm. Frederick B. Warder, com- 
mander of fleet submarines. 

Commander Anderson, after getting his 
Legion of Merit and a well-done from the 
President, called on Admiral Rickover in his 
office off Constitution avenue to pay his 
respects. 


{From the New York Times of March 9, 1958] 
ON ADAM AND EVE AND ADMIRAL RICKOVER 
(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, March 8—As Adam said to 
Eve when they were kicked out of the Gar- 
den of Eden, “We are certainly living in a 
period of change.” 

The Navy’s last battleship, the 45,000-ton 
Wisconsin, was put in mothballs today at 
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Bayonne, N. J. She was built less than 15 
years ago at a cost of $100 million, and the 
Navy is now left without a single ship of 
the line for the first time since the admin- 
istration of Grover Cleveland. 

Yesterday, however, the Grayback, an 
atomic-powered submarine capable of firing 
the Regulus II nuclear missile a distance 
of 1,000 to 1,500 miles, was commissioned at 
Vallejo, Calif. 

Last Wednesday the Navy's third atomic 
submarine, the Skate, arrived in Portland, 
England, after a totally submerged crossing 
of the Atlantic. The voyage took 8 days and 
11 hours. 

Meanwhile the Navy was planning a series 
of atomic submarine maneuvers under the 
polar ice and talking about a submerged 
crossing of the Arctic Ocean between the 
Atlantic and Pacific. 

These are the events that are revolution- 
izing the lives of men and nations. Secretary 
of State Dulles has gone off to Manila for 
the Southeast Asia o: tion meeting, 
and is sharing the headlines with the mara- 
thon letterwriting contest between Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Prime Minister Bul- 
ganin. But the great news, underlying all 
the talk of summit meetings and economic 
recessions, lies not with the diplomats but 
with the scientists and technicians, not at 
the summit but in the depths of the oceans. 


THE POLITICAL IMPLICATIONS 


The political implications of this under- 
sea revolution are startling. Today the 
United States has political commitments to 
43 different nations all over the world. It 
has over 200 air and naval bases around the 
periphery of the Communist Empire. These 
are essential now to bring American power 
within effective striking range of the Soviet 
Union in the event of a major war. But 
what of the future? 

Before many years, probably before the 
end of the Eisenhower administration, the 
United States will be able to put atomic mis- 
siles on submarines that can lie submerged 
for months close to the Soviet shores under 
the polar ice where they cannot be detected. 

Coincidentally, the range of effective mis- 
siles will increase so that United States bases 
close to the Communist heartland will no 
longer be the only, or the cheapest, means of 
massive retaliation. It takes very little im- 
agination to see what this will eventually 
do to the vast, expensive, and intricate net- 
work of United States bases and political 
arrangements now in operation. 

For the time being, the issues between the 
great powers seem stale and endless. We 
seem to be lost in a world of tiresome and 
insoluble arguments, but the roots of these 
arguments are gradually being eroded, not by 
Eisenhower and Khrushchev but by the rest- 
less, brilliant minds of men such as Admiral 
Hyman G. Rickover, the atomic submarine 
genius, and Wernher von Braun, the Army’s 
German-born missile expert. 

The great days of Britain and France are 
over, we are told: The future lies with the 
military and industrial giants. Maybe so. 
But there is no reason why, in a few years, 
Britain and France will not be able to put 
their own atomic missiles aboard atomic sub- 
marines under the polar ice, and then Mos- 
cow will have to listen once more to Lon- 
don and Paris, and, for that matter, to Stock- 
holm as well. 


STRANGER THAN FICTION 

This is no Sunday-supplement science fic- 
tion. The atomic submarine Nautilus has 
already cruised under the ice to within 180 
miles of the North Pole. Though no ordinary 
battery-driven submarine had ever before 
gone more than 20 miles under ice, the 
Nautilus traveled 1,383 miles under ice in 
514 days, and Rickover has just come back 
from Britain, where he had long conversa- 
tions with Adm, Louis Mountbatten and 
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other British naval experts about what he 
calls the revolution at sea. 

The astoni thing about all this is 
that political and public thinking is lagging 
so far behind. The British are bemoaning 
their decline when, in fact, they may actu- 
ally be on the verge of another technical 
revolution that will restore both their in- 
dustrial and military power. 

Similarly, they are needling the American 
flyers to go home when, in fact, they are 
actually confronted by the thing they fear 
the most; namely, another great American 
withdrawal from Europe, which is quietly 
being encouraged by their own anti-Ameri- 
can agitation and the development of the 
long-range missile and atomic submarine. 

It is true that every generation, including 
Adam’s and Eve's, is, to use the current 
phrase, an era of transition. But the tran- 
sition is faster now in everything but in poli- 
tics. The diplomats are talking about the 
past when the future is upon them. The 
battleship Wisconsin is in mothballs, but 
politicians’ arguments and issues far more 
obsolete are still on the front pages of this 
morning's newspapers. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 7, 1958] 


PROPHETS AND Honor 


Prophets are notoriously without honor in 
their own countries, in their own times. The 
cases of two outstanding examples are at 
hand: 

Brig. Gen. William E. Mitchell foresaw very 
clearly, in the 1920's, that airpower would 
be the decisive weapon of the future. He had 
the courage to stand up and speak out 
against nearsighted superiors who told him 
to forget it and keep his mouth shut. For 
his pains, he was court-martialed, reduced to 
a colonel, and fined a 5-year forfeit of allow- 
ances. 

Capt. Hyman Rickover of the United States 
Navy was a foresighted genius who saw that 
nuclear-powered submarines might revolu- 
tionize warfare. Thanks largely to this bril- 
liant and tenacious engineer, the United 
States now is 3 years ahead of the Soviets in 
this crucial field, which, as a roving launch- 
ing platform in the missile age, can prove 
decisive as a deterrent while our own missile- 
men overtake the Soviet lead in interconti- 
nental missiles. 

Rickover was treated almost as thank- 
lessly as Mitchell, He would never have 
risen above the rank of captain had not a 
public outcry forced the Navy brass (which 
had passed him up twice) to promote him to 
rear admiral. Recently, stanch supporters 
of Rickover in Congress got wind that the 
Navy might again pass over Rickover for 
advancement, and force his retirement at a 
time when his brilliance has never been 
needed more. They have been making 
pointed suggestions that he be retained and 
given a third star. We second the motion. 

History, of course, has long since reversed 
the trial of Billy Mitchell (Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, incidentally, was a member of the 
court-martial and voted for him). He was 
posthumously made a major general and 
awarded the Medal of Honor. Recently, an 
Air Force board voted, as further atonement, 
to expunge the record of his conviction. 
Air Force Secretary Douglas has refused, on 
the grounds that Mitchell, though right, was 
still insubordinate. 

We don't think it matters a hill of beans. 
You can’t rewrite history, or undo Mitchell's 
court-martial any more than unscramble an 
egg. The important thing is that we un- 
scramble our present high commands, so that 
brains, brilliance, and foresight will be re- 
warded, instead of being boxed—as Gen, 
Gavin recently was boxed—into corners where 
they have to quit in order to be true to their 
own conscience and to keep their self-respect. 
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[From the Washington Star of August 11, 
1958] 
THe Naurus OPENS A New Era—POoLar 
Feat, BARING RUSSIAN HEARTLAND TO MIS- 
SILES, SEEN MAJOR UNITED STATES BLOW 


(By David Lawrence) 


The United States Navy has done it again. 
It has revolutionized strategic warfare in 
the world today, as it has done several times 
in past history. 

For while the sputniks whirl around in 
far-off space, their military value in relation 
to a precise target still much in doubt, it 
has been demonstrated that the atom- 
powered submarine, with its capacity to fire 
missiles, can become a major deterrent to 
war itself. 

Most people who since school days have 
become accustomed to remember maps that 
separate the hemispheres do not realize that 
the borders of Soviet Russia lie across the 
top of the world and are bounded by a 
stretch of nearly 3,000 miles of the Arctic 
Ocean which in turn is accessible from both 
the Atlantic and Pacific sides of North 
America. This geographical circumstance 
means that Soviet Russia is now vulnerable 
to attack by missile-carrying submarines 
which can fire into her heartland and reach 
almost any city therein with atomic weap- 
ons. 

The North Pole, pivotal point for the 

plane-carrying bombs of the United States 
Strategic Air Force that can go across the 
Arctic directly to Soviet Russia, now becomes 
also the rendezvous of American submarines 
hiding under the big icecap in the polar 
seas, 
The latest exploit by the Nautilus—which 
cruised submerged from Hawaii by way of 
the Bering Sea along the coast of Alaska, 
then traversed the Arctic under the ice to 
a point beyond Greenland and, still sub- 
merged, headed this week for Great Bri- 
tain—is startling in its military implica- 
tions. 

Perhaps the best way to understand the 
tremendous significance militarily of what 
has just happened is to quote from a copy- 
righted interview published recently in U. S. 
News & World Report—cleared by the Navy 
Department—in which Rear Adm. Hyman 
G. Rickover, sometimes called the “Father 
of the atomic submarine,” said: 

“A large number of these missile-carrying 
nuclear submarines should be kept continu- 
ously at sea, submerged anywhere we want— 
many of them hiding under the polar ice- 
cap. They would constitute a fleet-in-being 
ready for immediate use at any time. 

“That means that, if anyone declares war 
on us and actually fires missiles into our 
country—even if he should manage to de- 
stroy the United States—he knows that in- 
evitably he himself will also be destroyed, 
because we will have these submerged mis- 
sile-launching bases where he cannot pre- 
vent them from firing on him. So this 
missile-carrying submarine may turn out to 
be a real deterrent to war.” 

Admiral Rickover then went on to say: 

“Consider the problem from the enemy's 
point of view. He can do something about 
missile bases which we or our allies may 
have on land. He can sabotage them or 
overrun them, or he can fire missiles at 
them. But suppose these bases are some- 
where in the ocean? Or hidden under the 
polar icecap? How is he going to find them 
under millions of square miles of polar 
icecap?” 

The admiral pointed out that the United 
States has a total of 22 nuclear-powered 
submarines that either have been built or 
have been authorized and that the last 3 
authorized by Congress will carry Polaris- 
type 1,500-mile missiles. This is a nonair- 
breathing rocket which has not yet been 
fully developed. But the Regulus-type 
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rocket—which is air-breathing and can be 
fired from submarines surfacing at night— 
the admiral said, “are operational right 
now.” 

Thus seapower—iong the bulwark of our 
offense and defense—joins airpower in the 
development of strategic concepts which, 
while designed primarily for use in war, 
can really serve to maintain world peace. 
For the history of international behavior 
has shown that, where one major power or 
alliance of powers has a military advantage, 
it cam use its potential to secure respect for 
its words of diplomacy and thereby preserve 
peace. 

America today, by reason of what the 
Nautilus has accomplished, is in a position 
once more to talk from strength. This de- 
terrent power, emerging in an era of irre- 
sponsible dictatorships—which overnight 
might have pushed the world to the brink 
of war—can be hailed as an epochal occur- 
rence, 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
New Hampshire (Mr. Corron] for rec- 
ognizing that regardless of how people 
feel about any particular incident, the 
finest tribute to Admiral Rickover was 
his appointment to the Naval Academy 
by a Member of Congress who set a rec- 
ord for terms of service. I refer to the 
late Adolph Sabath. Although Admiral 
Rickover is a native of Poland, he has 
become, in my mind, the man who has 
made some of our most significant mili- 


tary contributions. 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I join in commending 
Admiral Rickover. I had the experience 
of an association with him in New York. 
I had the privilege of meeting him when 
he led a group of scientists to Schenec- 
tady. I, myself, spoke at the installa- 
tion, and can testify to the extraordinary 
leadership which he gave. Admiral 
Rickover’s ability is reflected by the 
great work he did there. I am glad to 
add this statement in tribute to him in 
behalf of my State of New York. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator from 
New York has put his finger on the most 
important part of Admiral Rickover’s 
work, namely, his great capacity for 
leadership. He has inspired the young 
men who have worked with him. 

I thank the Senator from New York 
for his statement. 


TECHNICAL CHANGES IN EXCISE 
TAX LAW 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7125) to make tech- 
nical changes in the Federal excise tax 
laws, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute of- 
fered by the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, may 
I inquire if it is the intention of the 
leadership to conclude action on the 
amendment tonight? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the Sen- 
ator from Delaware can finish his re- 
marks in 20 or 25 minutes, as he in- 
dicated, and if we can have a vote at 
10:30, I think that should be done. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. That is agreeable to 
me. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. We have 
a good attendance of Senators. If 
the Senator will speak for 20 or 25 min- 
utes, the Senate can then vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have waited 4 
hours. If it is agreeable, I should like 
to continue. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
reduce the depletion allowance on oil 
and gas to 15 percent across the board. 
As I stated before, for a long time I 
have felt that this is one field in which 
the tax rate should be corrected. The 
amendment which I have offered is 
nothing radical. It is the same type 
of amendment as was offered earlier by 
the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Proxmire] when he first came to the 
Senate. He offered a similiar 15 percent 
amendment. So we are in complete 
agreement on principle. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
tas] and, I think, the present Presiding 
Officer, the Senator from Minnesota 
{Mr. HumpnHrey] both joined me on pre- 
vious occasions in trying to cut the 
amount back to 15 percent. I think we 
should hold the line because it would 
be a workable proposal to cut the deple- 
tion back to the present 15 percent. 

I do not understand why we should 
first say that the depletion allowance is 
too large and should be reduced, and 
then set a precedent whereby a man hav- 
ing an income of $1 million a year will 
have a special exemption of 2742 per- 
cent—the full exemption—which would 
give him a $125,000 annual tax exemp- 
tion over and above that which is pro- 
vided in the amendment which I 
have just offered. This is not a small 
taxpayer. Anyone with an income of 
$1 million per year can afford to pay 
taxes. The fact that this income is 
from oil should not give him any spe- 
cial consideration above other taxpayers. 

An example was placed in the RECORD 
earlier tonight of an oilman in Texas 
who had $15 million income in the last 
5 years. It was pointed out that he paid 
only $80,000 in income tax. I am try- 
ing to correct that situation. Why 
should that particular oilman be given 
a special exemption on the first million 
dollars for each of 5years? Why should 
he not pay taxes the same as anyone 
else? 

Earlier tonight two former Presidents 
of the United States were quoted as be- 
ing advocates of a change in the deple- 
tion tax. Both President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and President Truman sent 
messages to Congress urging changes in 
the depletion tax. However, neither of 
those Presidents urged a change in the 
depletion allowance on the basis of a 
graduated scale; both of them urged it 
as a rollback to 15 percent, which is 
exactly the provision in the amendment 
now before the Senate. 

I hope my colleagues on the other side 
of the aisle who have been joining me 
for years in speaking in favor of this 
change in the special tax exemption for 
this group will not back away from it 
now that we have, after several years, 
the first yea-and-nay vote ordered on 
such a proposal. I think now is the time 
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to see whether we are willing to roll back 
this exemption. 

If we study the history of depletion 
allowance for oil, it will be found that it 
was first proposed in World War I as 
a wartime measure. When the war was 
over it was adopted as a fixed part of 
the tax system. The first rate was 5 
percent. Later it was increased to 124% 
percent, and then to 25 percent, and 
then to 274% percent. So there is noth- 
ing sacred about 27% percent. When 
the oil-depletion allowance was put into 
effect, in 1916, there was a proviso that 
it would be applicable only to the recov- 
ery cost of the operation. After the full 
cost had been recovered, the depletion 
allowance was nullified. 

That safety provision has been re- 
moved from the law. Today there is no 
such provision. The original cost can be 
recovered over and over again. If that 
provision were still in the law, I would 
have no fault to find with it. 

Later on, a discovery valuation was 
provided for. Discovery valuation can 
be revised upward, not only on the day 
of discovery, but later if it is discovered 
that it is worth more. The valuation 
can be continually revised, with the re- 
sult that a greater tax exemption is 
obtained. 

In other words, when, if it is dis- 
covered that the first allowance for de- 
pletion is too low, and the valuation is 
running out, the valuation can be re- 
vised upward, with no limit as to the 
amount that can be recovered on the 
particular investment. It should be 
pointed out that the cost of drilling the 
well can be written off over and above 
the depletion allowance. It can be writ- 
ten off in the year in which it was made. 

The present 2742 percent oil depletion 
rate obviously gives special tax advan- 
tage to this industry above that enjoyed 
by other taxpayers. 

The history of the percentage deple- 
tion shows that originally it was adopted 
for the oil industry as a new formula 
permitting the recovery of the invest- 
ment. That was the only purpose of the 
percentage depletion in the original tax. 

When the income tax law for the Fed- 
eral Government first became effective 
on March 1, 1913, and until about 1918, 
the basis for computing depletion in the 
oil industry, as in the case of deprecia- 
tion, was the value as of March 1, 1913, 
or the cost if acquired thereafter. 

As late as the year 1916 in legislating 
with reference to depletion the Congress 
of the United States included safeguards 
against evasion beyond full recovery of 
cost by declaring: 

That when the allowance * * * shall 
equal the capital originally invested, or, in 
the case of purchase made prior to March 
1, 1913, the fair market value as of that date, 
no further allowance shall be made. 


In 1918 the Congress provided for 
“discovery depletion” or the use of “dis- 
covery value” for the purpose of com- 
puting the capital investment, rather 
than the actual investment, and from 
this inflated value after discovery of oil, 
gas, or minerals, the depletion could 
thereafter be computed. 

Under this method when an oil and 
gas well was brought in, an engineering 
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concept of the amount of oil that would 
be produced was set up on the books, 
and thereafter this became the so-called 
capital subject to depletion. 

In 1926, Congress abandoned the “‘dis- 
covery depletion” principles and estab- 
lished the principle of percentage deple- 
tion at the rate of 2734 percent for oil 
and gas production. 

At that time the corporate tax rate 
was about 15 percent. Today, with the 
52 percent rate, the percentage depletion 
is of much more value than it was under 
the lower corporate tax rate. The same 
is true of the existing rates on personal 
income, which approach 80 to 90 per- 
cent. The percentage allowance is of 
much greater value than it was under 
the tax rate at that particular time. 

It is interesting to note, in reviewing 
the history of depletion that the Finance 
Committee of the Senate at no time ap- 
proved a 2742 percent depletion, except 
as it came back in a conference report 
and was adopted by the Congress as a 
whole. 

Now we are told that this rate is 
sacred and some would even hint that 
our whole economic system may collapse 
should the percentage be changed. 

I have too much faith in the oil in- 
dustry to be alarmed by any such sug- 
gestion. 

Since 1926 oil and gas producers have 
been permitted to deduct 27% percent 
from the gross income from any prop- 
erty producing oil or gas. 

This 2742 percent depletion allowance 
or deduction is computed as a percent- 
age of income from each property with- 
out regard to the amount of the invest- 
ment or to the amount of prior depletion 
deductions, provided, however, that the 
deduction does not exceed 50 percent of 
the net income from the property. 

In other words, under the 274% percent 
depletion formula the oil companies 
each year can deduct from their net in- 
come, before the computation of taxes, 
an amount equal to 274% percent of the 
gross sales from the wells, subject only 
to the 50 percent clause referred to 
above. 

This deduction goes on year after 
year, without regard to the original in- 
vestment cost, with the result that their 
original cost can be recovered under this 
tax-free formula many, many times. 

When this 27% percent formula was 
originally established in 1926, the tax 
rate on domestic corporations was about 
14 percent. With a maximum corpora- 
tion rate of only 14 percent, this 2744 
percent depletion allowance did not 
mean so much. But with the present 
corporation rate of 52 percent, this 274 
percent gross sale deduction, or deple- 
tion allowance, represents a tremendous 
tax-free bonanza. 

During the war, when our excess- 
profits tax was in effect, whereby some 
of our regular corporations were re- 
quired to pay at a rate of approximately 
80 percent, this depletion allowance 
benefit was tremendous. 

Assuming there was justification for 
the 2742 percent depletion allowance 
formula in 1926, that rate is certainly 
unrealistic today; and my contention is 
that with the operating expenses of our 
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Government exceeding $70 billion an- 
nually, the oil industry is not currently 
paying its proportionate part of the cost 
of operating our Government and main- 
taining our defenses. 

The importance of percentage deple- 
tion is more glaringly emphasized in 
connection with the operations of for- 
eign companies. The Treasury Depart- 
ment has submitted three examples as 
to how this works: 

Corporation A, with total earnings 
of approximately $200 million, reported 
a United States tax liability of $103,- 
887,000. It paid foreign taxes, which 
are deductible from United States taxes, 
in the amount of $103,323,000, leaving 
a United States tax liability, after this 
foreign tax credit, of $564,000. This 
company had a total allowable depletion 
of $91,879,000. 

Corporation B reported an income of 
approximately $150 million. Its total 
allowable depletion was $123,977,000, and 
it reported a United States tax liability 
of $78,961,000. The taxes reported as 
paid to foreign countries by company B 
amounted to $98,319,000, and the credit 
allowed for foreign taxes paid was $77,- 
087,000, leaving a United States tax 
liability—after foreign tax credit—of 
$1,874,000. 

Corporation C reported an income of 
approximately $33 million. The total 
allowable depletion of corporation C was 
$44,895,000. The United States tax li- 
ability of this company was $17,325,000, 
and the foreign taxes paid were of the 
same amount, with credit being given 
for the full total, leaving company C 
with no United States tax liability. 

I am not objecting to the foreign tax 
credit which is an allowance to the com- 
panies for foreign income taxes paid by 
the United States corporation against its 
United States tax liability. Failure to 
recognize this allowance would result in 
the elimination of any incentive for 
overseas investment. These companies 
play an important part in our American 
system. 

However, I believe the time to revise 
this depletion allowance is long overdue. 
Some say that this is not the time. Al- 
most every time when this question is 
brought up on the floor of the Senate, 
the question is asked, “Why not hold 
committee hearings?” 

Mr. President, this amendment was 
submitted and was referred to the Fi- 
nance Committee this year; and the an- 
nouncement was made that the amend- 
ment would be offered both in the com- 
mittee and on the fioor of the Senate. 
So anyone who wished to submit any 
statement in connection with the amend- 
ment has had ample opportunity to do so. 

Furthermore, hearings on this subject 
have been held before our committees 
on numerous occasions. 

In 1954, extensive hearings were held 
before the Senate Finance Committee, in 
connection with the change in the per- 
centage depletion. A most effective 
statement was made by Mr. Paul E. Had- 
lick, general counsel of the National Oil 
Marketers Association, with headquar- 
ters in Washington, D. C. That associa- 
tion is an organization of independent 
oil jobbers throughout the United States, 
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principally east of the Rocky Mountains. 
It was organized in 1933, and was incor- 
porated in 1935. The members do a do- 
mestic distribution business in the pe- 
troleum industry, and handle all types of 
refined petroleum products. 

Mr. Hadlick, the general counsel of 
the organization, testified before the Fi- 
nance Committee in behalf of this 
amendment, which would roll back the 
depletion allowance to approximately 15 
percent. He submitted as one of the 
arguments of his association the fact 
that today the independent oil men can- 
not compete with the oil companies 
which have the benefit of this special 
tax advantage. Those who have this tax 
advantage, from a competitive stand- 
point, can outprice the others in the re- 
tail markets. Therefore, they have asked 
that this special tax advantage be elim- 
inated so as to give all of them an equal 
opportunity. 

Furthermore, I desire to call atten- 
tion to the fact that in 1942, the late 
Senator George, of Georgia, in comment- 
ing on the extension of the depletion 
allowance to several minerals, pointed 
out that the depletion allowance was 
being extended solely on the basis that 
it was needed in time of war. He em- 
phasized that it was extended on a tem- 
porary basis and that after the war it 
would be abolished. 

However, not one of these depletion 
allowances has been abolished. The 
policy followed year after year by Con- 
gress is that these depletion allowances 
should be extended. 

Mr. President, I know of no better 
argument to advance in support of the 
proposed change than that made in 1942 
by the late Senator Bob La Follette, Jr. 
At that time he said: 

Mr. President, I cannot let the amendment 
be put into the bill without objection. 


He was speaking of the depletion al- 
lowance amendment; at that time the 
depletion allowance was being extended 
to certain additional products, 

Senator La Follette also said at that 
time: 

In my opinion, this percentage depletion 
is one of the worst features of the bill, and 
now it is being extended. We are vesting 
interests which will come back to plague us. 
If we are to include all these things, why 
do we not put in sand and gravel; why do 
we not provide for the depletion the farmer 
suffers through erosion of the soil of his 
farm? 


After the death of Senator La Follette, 
the Congress did extend the depletion 
allowance to sand and gravel anc to 
many other minerals exactly as Senator 
La Follette warned. 

Mr. President, unless we call a halt to 
the extension of the depletion allowance, 
all types of minerals as well as other 
products will be incluaed. The depletion 
allowance will go far beyond what we 
can afford. It is just a special form of 
tax reduction for a privileged group. 

In commenting on the remarks made 
at that time by the late Senator La Fol- 
lette, the late Senator Taft, of Ohio, said: 

I think, with the Senator from Wisconsin, 
that the percentage depletion is to a large 
extent a gift. It is to a large extent a special 
privilege beyond what anyone else can get. 
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Mr. President, I know of no better way 
to describe the percentage depletion al- 
lowance than to quote from those three 
able Senators. No better arguments can 
be advanced at this time as to why Con- 
gress should roll back the depletion al- 
lowance to the point where this major 
industry—the oil and gas industry—will 
be paying its proportionate share of the 
taxes, a share comparable to the share 
paid by other Americans. 

Mr. President, I am not finding fault 
with the oil industry; I do not say it 
should be punished. I have much respect 
for that industry. 

The reason why I propose that my 
amendment apply across the board is 
that I do not believe in penalizing suc- 
cessful companies or in singling them 
out for punishment. In my view, in the 
United States there is nothing wrong 
with success. That is why I believe that 
when we approach this question, we 
should adopt this amendment which ap- 
plies across the board, and thus we 
should roll back the privilege now re- 
ceived by this industry. Let all Ameri- 
cans pay taxes on the basis of equality. 
The time to make this adjustment is 
long overdue. 

So, Mr. President, I urge the adoption 
of my amendment. 

In conclusion, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record the entire statement submitted 
before the Finance Committee, on April 
15, 1954, by Mr. Paul E. Hadlick, gen- 
eral counsel of the National Oil Market- 
ers Association, of Washington, D. C. 
His statement appears in part 2 of the 
hearings before the Finance Committee 
on that date on the subject of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954; the state- 
ment begins on page 1098 and concludes 
on page 1105. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the hearings was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

The National Oil Marketers Association is 
an organization of independent oil jobbers 
throughout the United States, principally 
east of the Rocky Mountains. It was organ- 
ized in 1933 and incorporated in 1935. The 
members do a domestic distribution busi- 
ness in the petroleum industry handling all 
types of refined petroleum products. 

. . . . * 
DEPLETION IN THE OIL INDUSTRY 

There certainly is no objection to per- 
mitting a true depletion allowance in the 
production of oil and gas, inasmuch as the 
effect on the capital structure of a company 
is the same as the principle of allowing de- 
preciation on mechanical goods, buildings, 
etc. Deplete means to exhaust, hence 
depletion is the exhaustion of a capital asset. 
One authority has defined depletion as fol- 
lows: 

“Depletion is that deduction from operat- 
ing income provided to cover capital con- 
sumed in the operation of a mine or an oil 
or gas well, forest, or natural deposit.” 

An annual depletion allowance for tax 
purposes is merely a method of allowing a 
credit for that portion of the capital assets 
that have been removed and sold. Annual 
depletion, like depreciation allowed on other 
capital equipment or properties should be 
permitted only to such an extent as to com- 
pensate the taxpayer for the exhaustion and 
wasting of wealth. But when the time comes 
that an oil or gas producer has taken de- 
pletion allowances on his tax return, what- 
ever the rate, equal to his cost, then in that 
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event no further deductions should be per- 
mitted. 

Since only income is taxable under the 
Federal income-tax laws we take no issue 
with the proper allowance of depletion to 
oil and gas producers or other natural re- 
source industries. The point we wish to 
make is that the percentage depletion 
method in the oil industry returns to the 
producer his capital over and over again 
and thus provides a tax loophole that should 
be plugged. 

HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF PERCENTAGE 
DEPLETION FOR OIL AND GAS 

The history of how percentage depletion 
was adopted for the oil industry, while some- 
what beclouded, is very interesting. When 
the income-tax iaw for the Federal Govern- 
ment first became effective on March 1, 
1913, and until about the year 1918, the basis 
for computing depletion in the oil industry, 
as in the case of depreciation, was the 
value as of March 1, 1913, or the cost if 
acquired thereafter. 

As late as the year 1916 in legislating with 
reference to depletion the Congress of the 
United States included safeguards against 
evasion beyond full recovery of cost by de- 
claring: 

“That when the allowance * * * shall 
equal the capital originally invested, or, in 
the case of purchase made prior to March 1, 
1913, the fair-market value as of that date, 
no further allowance shall be made.” 

That should have remained the basis for 
depletion in the oil industry—a method 
whereby a taxpayer in the natural resource 
industries avoided paying taxes on capital, 
and yet contributed its fair share of taxes on 
true income. 

But here is what happened: The first error 
occurred in 1918 when the Congress provided 
for discovery depletion or the use of dis- 
covery value for the purpose of computing 
the capital investment, rather than the ac- 
tual investment, and from this inflated value 
after discovery of oil, gas, or minerals, the 
depletion could thereafter be computed. Un- 
der this method when an oil and gas well 
was brought in, an engineering concept of 
the amount of oil that would be produced 
was set up on the books and thereafter this 
became the so-called capital subject to de- 
pletion. 

At hearings before the Senate Finance 
Committee on the Revenue Act of 1926 Mr. 
L. C. Manson, counsel for the Senate Select 
Committee Investigating the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, described the operation of 
discovery depletion as follows: 

“The method followed by the Bureau of 
arriving at the depletion deduction is to 
divide the value to be depleted by the esti- 
mated number of units in the mine or in the 
oil or gas property. What I mean by that is 
to estimate the number of tons of ore, for 
instance, in a mine and divide the value 
to be depleted by that estimated tonnage of 
ore, which gives a depletion unit per ton. 
For instance, if they estimate a million tons 
of ore and have a value of $500,000 to de- 
plete, the unit depletion would be 50 cents 
per ton.” 

The main point to remember about the 
system of discovery depletion is that the 
value or capitalization is placed upon the 
property after the discovery of the oll, gas, 
or mineral. But even this was somewhat 
protected, for, Mr. Manson said further: 

“The statute which provides for discovery 
value as it now stands provides that dis- 
covery value shall not be allowed; that is, 
discovery depletion shall not be allowed 
where the property falls within an area 
which was a proven area at the date of pur- 
chase or acquisition by the taxpayer.” 

At least discovery depletion, while it op- 
erated as a sort of Federal subsidy or bonus 
to the wildcatter or prospector, had the merit 
that it was not a beneficial covenant running 
with the land to be used for the benefit of 
the purchaser for all time to come. 
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Despite the fact that discovery depletion 
had merits far and above the present per- 
centage depletion allowance, Mr, Manson de- 
scribed it as: 

“s + è the only case under the income- 
tax law where increment in value since 
March 1. 1913, escapes taxation.” 

Following this first error in 1918, the Con- 
gress in 1926 abandoned the discovery de- 
pletion principle—a principle which was 
bad enough in itself, yet at least providing an 
incentive bonus to the wildcatter without 
endowing the land with special tax advan- 
tages for all eternity—and to establish the 
principle of percentage depletion—and a 
high one—27% percent—for oil and gas 
production, 

The tax laws since 1926 have authorized an 
oil or gas company to deduct 274% percent 
from the gross income from any property 
producing oil or gas. This 2744 percent de- 
pletion allowance or deduction is computed 
as a percentage of income from each prop- 
erty without regard to the amount of the 
investment or to the amount of prior deple- 
tion deductions One saving condition was 
attached, namely: In no case may the deduc- 
tion exceed 50 percent of the net income from 
the property—something that I do not be- 
lieve happens very often. 

Obviously, over the life of an oil or gas- 
producing property the depletion allowance 
will not only exceed the investment or cost, 
but it will go on and on and possibly exceed 
the value on date of discovery. 

SIZE OF THE OIL DEPLETION SUBSIDY 


The committee can, no doubt, secure ac- 
curate up-to-date figures from the Treasury 
Department on what the 27% percent deple- 
tion allowance means to every company or 
individual taking this on tax returns. How- 
ever, there is in existence some few pieces 
of information denoting its tremendous size. 
Recently I tried to secure from Standard 
and Poors Corp. reports the amount of Fed- 
eral income-tax paid by Amerada Petroleum 
Corp., but I find this item is buried in a 
classification reading: “Operational, general 
expense, taxes, etc.” It is quite obvious 
that Amerada pays little, if any, Federal in- 
come taxes, though in the year 1952 this 
company made het profit of $16,296,652. In 
the January 1946 issue of Fortune magazine 
there appeared a long article on Amerada 
Petroleum Corp., which is a crude-oil produc- 
ing company. The article stated in part: 

“Amerada’s tax situation is a business- 
man's dream. The corporation quite liter- 
ally does not have to pay any Federal in- 
come tax if it does not want to. This is due 
to the highly reasonable provisions of the 
internal-revenue law designed for producers 
of crude oil. Amerada pays so little in Fed- 
eral income taxes that it does not even seg- 
regate the tax item in its annual reports. 
In wartime, though Amerada’s profits soared, 
it made no provision for excess-profits taxes, 
and from 1943 to 1944 its normal Federal 
income tax actually declined. In 1944, on a 
gross of $26 million, a gross profit of $17 mil- 
lion, and a net after all charges of $5 mil- 
lion, Amerada’s allowance for its Federal in- 
come tax was only $200,000.” 

It is among these strictly producing com- 

that one can get an idea of the mag- 
nitude of the twin subsidy of depletion and 
writeoff of drilling and development costs. 
The major integrated companies benefit to 
the degree that they produce oil and gas, 
though they haye other operations upon 
which taxes are paid. 

In addition to Amerada Petroleum Corp, 
referred to above, here are a few other exam- 
ples of companies producing oil and gas: 

Argo Oll Corp.‘ for the year 1952 made net 
profit after taxes of $3,496,477 and paid Fed- 
eral income taxes of $91,660. 


*Figures on this company and following 
companies from Standard & Poors Corp. re- 
ports. 
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Kerr-McGee Oil Industries, Inc., for the 
year ended June 30, 1952, had net income 
after taxes of $2,234,688 and paid Federal in- 
come taxes of $78,082. For that same period 
the 27% percent depletion allowance for 
this one company amounted to $607,611. 
For the year ended June 30, 1953, this com- 
pany had net income after taxes of $3,072,- 
723. But in Standard & Poor's there is 
just a line where the amount of tax is usually 
indicated so I do not know what Federal in- 
come taxes this company paid for that pe- 
riod, During this latter year its depletion 
allowance was $858,795. 

The Superior Oil Co, (California) for the 
year ended August 31, 1952, had net income 
of $11,900,165 and paid Federal income taxes 
of $200,000. While no figure is given for this 
company on depletion allowance taken it 
would closely be computed from the figure of 
78,046,162 barrels of oil produced in this pe- 
riod, In this period Superior Oil Co. de- 
ducted intangible development costs of $17,- 
298,443. For the year ended August 31, 1953, 
Superior had net income of $12,000,382 and 
Standard & Poor’s indicates a tax credit of 
half a million dollars. In this period Su- 
perior produced 3,669,221 barrels and wrote 
off intangible drilling and development costs 
of $19,302,531. 

I call the committee’s attention to the 
table below showing the net income after 
taxes and the amounts of Federal income 
taxes paid by a group of 23 companies other 
than the 4 mentioned above: 


Federal in- 
Company Net income | come taxes 
paid 
Atlantic Refining Co.. $40, 476, 692 | $16, 167, 516 
Continental Oil Co 38.087, #00 | 1E A00 000 
Gulf Oil Corp.. 140, 070, 932 | 108, 598, 058 
Humble Oil & R 145, 292,144 | 30, 500, 000 
Lion Oil Co... 10, 211, 425 6, 736, 600 
Ohio Oil Co_-....-.-... 39, 354,021 | 14, 685,000 
Phillips Petroleum Co. 75, 234, 261 | 16, 500, 000 
Plymouth Oil Co__..... 10, 205, 792 4, 645, 000 
ure Of] Co... --02...22 22.5. 27, 304, 373 | 12, 004, 732 
Seaboard Oil Company of 
Delaware.. 299 2, 900, 000 
Shell Oil Co-. 90, 872,834 | 52, 700, 000 
Sinclair Oil © 86, 475, 308 | 17,000, 
Skelly Oil Co.. , 039, 10, 211, 600 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co_.....| 171, 091, 587 , 000, 
RAT EEEN 174, 030,499 | 40, 700, 000 
alifornia_...............- 
Standard Oil Company of 
PNR SES Ee a 119, 981, 438 | 51, 422,000 
Standard Oj! Com 
New Jersey.. 519, 981, 109 | 293, 000, 000 
Sun Oil Co_.... 43, 013, 063 | 13, 700, 000 
Sunray Oil Corp. 24, 724, 411 8, 450, 000 
The Texas Co...._.....--.--- 181, 242,172 | 47,200, 000 
Texas & Pacific Coal & Oil 
a ROER E E TE 6, 846, 335 1, 255, 000 
Tidewater Associated Oil Co.) 31,116, 521 8, 219, 000 
Union Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia... ...2...222.222......| 27, 579, 730 4, 800, 000 


Closely akin to the oll industry is the 
sulfur-producing industry that enjoys a 23- 


similar tax favoritism for them. For the 
year 1952: 
Federal in- 
Company come taxes 
paid 


Freeport Sulphur Co_....- 


$7, 325, 750 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co_..| 25, 112, 312 


In July of 1953 the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce conducted 
hearings on Recent Price Increases of Gaso- 
line and Oil. This petroleum study was not 
released until this spring because of delay in 
the submission of data called for by the 
committee. For the first time rather com- 
plete data over a 3-year period on four large 
integrated oil companies has been published, 
It becomes clear from the testimony before 
the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, and the charts or tables therein, 
that this statutory allowance of 2744 percent 
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enters into the calculation of their tax but 
that the general practice in the industry in 
keeping their books is to charge only cost de- 
pletion. A witness, Mr. W. W. Keeler, of 
Phillips Petroleum Co., was asked in this 
hearing (p. 131) whether the depletion re- 
flected in the published statements of the 
company represented the 2714-percent deple- 
tion allowance. Mr. Keeler submitted an an- 
swer as follows: 

“No; the depletion reflected in the pub- 
lished statements is based upon the cost of 
the oil in the ground as reflected by the 
accounts of the company and bears no rela- 
tionship whatever to the depletion deduc- 
tions provided for in the income-tax laws.” 

And, before the House Ways and Means 
Committee in 1951 Mr. Swensrud, of Gulf Oil 
Corp., was asked: “Do the statements that 
your company sends to its stockholders year- 
ly or semiyearly on their face show anything 
with regard to depletion allowances at all?” 

Mr. Swensrud’s answer was: “No, sir; they 
do not show the statutory depletion. The 
statutory depletion enters into the account- 
ing figures as a formula for calculating the 
tax that you have to pay.” 

DETAILS ON FOUR COMPANIES 


Four of the major integrated oil com- 
panies submitted data in some detail to the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce in connection with that commit- 
tee’s petroleum study started in July of 1953 
and only recently released. I shall refer to 
some of these facts to enlighten the com- 
mittee on the magnitude of the depletion 
allowance and the writeoff of drilling and 
development costs. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM CO. 


At pages 159 to 161 of the above referred 
to petroleum study you will find the detailed 
data relative to Phillips Petroleum Co. for 
the years 1950, 1951, and 1952. Going over 
these tables you will note that many items 
are explained as charged “per books” and 
“for income-tax purposes.” For example, 
following the item of “depletion allowance” 
it states: 

“For income-tax purposes: Depletion is 
based upon cost or 2744 percent of gross 
income limited to 50 percent of net income 
from each producing property, determined 
in accordance with the provisions of sections 
23 (m) and 114 (b) of the Internal Revenue 
Code.” 

You will note that Phillips lists its deple- 
tion allowances for the 3 years as follows: 


SORE TOD pe anan a cbntnieen $28, 242, 000 
oA ee Cs EE 2 SEE SSS 31, 779, 000 
(ie fo gi ey a eae re 33, 033, 000 


When the representative of Phillips was on 
the stand he was asked a question as to the 
extent of the tax exemption thus taken. The 
answer submitted (p. 132) was as follows: 

“The depletion claimed on the tax return 
for 1952 with respect to domestic crude-oil 
production was $28,477,000. The tax reduc- 
tion by reason of this depletion was 52 per- 
cent, or $14,808,000 or $0.327 per barrel.” 

You will note that the figure given in the 
Phillips’ table is higher than that used by 
their representative in giving testimony. 

Again referring to the Phillips’ tables on 
page 160 of the petroleum study you will find 
the entry for intangible drilling costs for pro- 
ductive wells. Of course, the writeoffs for 
nonproductive wells are about the same in 
the table for the company books and for tax 
purposes. But the writeoffs of drilling and 
development costs for productive wells are 
shown as follows: 


Per books | For income- 
tax purposes 
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At the end of the table on page 161 you 
will find the totals of the differences in 
chargeoffs according to the Phillips’ books 
and for tax purposes. Note the tax fa- 


voritism in these figures: 
Year Per books | For income- 
tax purposes 
899,000 | $68,051,000 
95, 71. 000 
118, 653, 000 


And did Phillips every pay any excess- 
profits tax? When asked the question by 
the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee (p. 98), Mr. Keeler of Phillips 
said: 

“No; we are not paying an excess-profits 
tax this year. I am not sure whether we 
have ever had an excess-profits tax or not. 
I understand we have had a small amount.” 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 

Figures covering this company’s operations 
for the years 1950, 1951, and 1952 will be 
found at page 173 of the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce’s Pe- 
troleum Study. 

The tables for Standard of California show 
the following depletion allowances taken for 
income-tax purposes: 


Year 1950_........ -- $60, 939, 809 
Seer AIbi- Siae no -- 66,250,915 
C0 ht RCS S 64, 328, 151 


The writeoff of dry holes is about the same 
on the company books as on the tax return, 
However, for productive wells the company 
shows the following deductions from its tax 
returns: 


Wear 1060css sss clone $23, 889, 490 
Year 1951___. -- 23,162,916 
2 ee eee. ee 28, 167, 689 


And a comparison of the totals shows the 
following: 


For income- 
tax purposes 


Year Per books 


2 th ae Se $59, 650, 490 
---| 73,365, 864 
97, 983, 245 


$120, 838, 663 
131, 764, 100 
155, 922, 775 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 

The Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., and its 
affiliates, supplied figures for the Petroleum 
Study (p. 268) which indicate their 2714 
percent depletion allowances to be: 


Year 19802... isos cw nnn $37, 232, 000 
Wear,1961 ara a 45, 488, 000 
MA AE y [ee SER a 45, 184, 000 


Intangible drilling costs written of on 
productive wells amounted to the following: 


PA ASE n e ees 
Year 1951. => 
Weart-1953; 245. - 54. 


Comparing the totals for this company, 
you will note the following: 


Per books | For income- 
tax purposes 


--| $61,411,000 | $120, 536,000 
71, 638, 000 140, 817, 000 
88, 352, 000 157, 604, 000 


Just how Socony-Vacuum treats the mat- 
ter of exploration and development costs 
on its books and for tax p is ex- 
plained on page 269 of the Petroleum Study. 
As to intangible drilling costs on productive 
wells this compilation shows (for purposes 
of the company’s books): 

“All intangible drilling costs of productive 
wells are capitalized and depleted by indi- 
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vidual properties on the same basis as pro- 
ducing-property costs.” 

But for tax purposes it says: 

“Tax treatment is in accordance with In- 
ternal Revenue Code and regulations. The 
company has elected for tax purposes to 
treat intangible drilling costs as current ex- 
pense.” 

HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO. 


On pages 374 to 376 of the Petroleum Study 
by the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce will be found tables set- 
ting forth the figures for the Humble Co. 
In one of the explanations on page 376 this 
interesting comment appears: 

“The only financial significance of allow- 
able depletion is its effect on taxes. The 
measure of its effect on taxes is the difference 
between book depletion and allowable de- 
pletion multiplied by the effective tax rate.” 

Humble Oil, for tax purposes, was allowed 
the following depletion: 


Year 1950. $72, 510, 455 
Year 1951... 89, 123, 222 


Year 1952 88, 480, 000 


The tables for this company also show a 
good comparison of the amounts written off 
on the books and that on the tax return for 
intangible drilling costs of productive wells. 
They are as follows: 


Per books 


For income- 
tax purposes 


The totals for Humble Oil, comparing their 
deductions on their books and those on their 
tax returns, are given as follows: 


Per books | For income- 
tax purposes 


$160, 576, 309 
219, 999, 717 
244, 596, 000 


Mr. DOUGLAS, Mr. President, the 
good is generally the worst enemy of the 
best. The amendment of the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] is of 
this type. 

If the amendment of the Senator from 
Delaware is adopted as a substitute for 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE], the Senate 
will not have a chance, of course, to vote 
on the Proxmire amendment; the latter 
will then be ruled out completely. 

If the amendment of the Senator from 
Delaware is rejected, the Senate will 
still have a chance to vote on the Prox- 
mire amendment. The issue simply is, 
which of these two proposals is the 
better? I think there is no doubt the 
Proxmire amendment is superior to the 
Williams amendment. 

Before I discuss that question, I 
should like to touch on a bit of history. 
I suppose it is the tendency of all of us 
to think of our own contributions, and to 
forget the contributions of others. I 
think, however, it should be made a 
matter of record that the initial attempt 
to eliminate or reduce the initial deple- 
tion allowance in the past 10 years was 
by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY], who now occupies the 
Chair, which he did in 1950, at about 
the time the Korean war began. 

In 1951 we were able to obtain a yea 
and nay vote on the amendment of the 
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Senator from Minnesota. That vote 
was very interesting. I have it before 
me. There were 9 yeas in favor of the 
amendment, and 71 nays. I am very 
happy and very proud of the fact that 
the Senator from Illinois was 1 of the 9, 
and I am pleased to see the Senator from 
Delaware was also 1 of the 9. But the 
initiative certainly came from the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That amendment, 
as I recall, provided for 15 percent, the 
same as the amendment pending before 
the Senate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I supported it then, 
and I still support it. 

I am not offering this amendment in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Wisconsin. I am hop- 
ing my amendment will be adopted, be- 
cause I think it is the better of the two. 
But if it is not adopted, I shall support 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin as a step in the right direc- 
tion. But why not go the full way? 
The Senator from Illinois made an elo- 
quent argument in favor of this same 
proposal at that time. I hope he will 
support the provision now because I 
think this is an opportunity to make a 
correction. Certainly, we do not want 
to exempt a man with $1 million annual 
income. Many of the examples put into 
the Record are of those who would be 
entirely exempt under the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The issue is, Which 
of the amendments is the better? It is 
true the Senator from Illinois in his 
earlier years supported a full reduction 
of from 27% to 15 percent. In 
the arguments which developed one 
question troubled me to which I found no 
satisfactory answer. That was the 
problem of the small independent driller, 
who drilled only a few wells. The large 
driller does not need the 27% percent 
depletion allowance, because he drills a 
large number of wells. Therefore, he 
distributes his risks over a greater area, 
so to speak. It is highly improbable that 
all of his wells will be dry holes, and he 
will be able to charge off the cost of the 
dry holes against the income of several 
successful holes. ‘Therefore, he does not 
need the protection. That is why, for 
those with gross incomes of over $5 mil- 
lion, the amendment which the Senator 
from Wisconsin advocates, and which I 
support, cuts the allowance of 2744 per- 
cent to 15 percent. But where a driller 
has only a few holes, there is always the 
possibility that all of them or all but one 
of them, will be dry. In that case, since 
he has no, or few successful wells against 
which he can charge the cost of the 
unsuccessful drillings, the provision 
that he can charge the cost of the dry 
holes against the income of the success- 
ful drillings is not an adequate protec- 
tion. That is, he does not have an ade- 
quate distribution of risk within his own 
establishment and may not hit the aver- 
age of 1 in 9 holes that a larger driller 
will hit because he has enough drill- 
ings over which to distribute his risk. 
Therefore the driller of a few wells 
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should be given the benefit of the doubt, 
and 274 percent depletion allowance 
should be continued, at least temporarily. 

Then there is the intermediate provi- 
sion regarding those with gross incomes 
of between $1 million and $5 million. 
The depletion allowance would be re- 
duced to 21 percent for that group. 

In short, one learns by experience. I 
have come to the conclusion that the 
formula in the Proxmire amendment is 
superior to the formula in the Williams 
amendment, because it provides for dis- 
tribution of risk and protects the small 
driller. 

As a matter of fact, there is not a great 
deal of difference in the amount of rev- 
enue which will be derived from adoption 
of either of the two amendments. The 
Williams amendment would provide ap- 
proximately $325 million in revenue. 
The Proxmire amendment would provide 
approximately $310 million. This is so 
because the vast proportion of the de- 
pletion allowances are taken by the large 
concerns. As the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin has mentioned, 67 percent of the 
depletion allowances is taken by corpora- 
tions with assets of over $100 million, 
and only about 3 percent of the depletion 
allowances is taken by corporations or 
individuals with assets of less than $1 
million. But the Proxmire amendment 
is more favorable to the small driller and 
the small-business man. A vote for the 
Williams amendment is a vote against 
the small driller and the small operator. 

If the Williams amendment is de- 
feated, as I hope it will be, we can deal 
with the situation. We can strike at the 
real evil, while at the same time giving 
protection to the small operator. 

For those reasons I hope the Williams 
amendment will be defeated, and than I 
hope very much the Proxmire amend- 
ment will be adopted. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I shall 
be very brief. I was glad when 7 years 
ago the Senate in its wisdom rejected 
the so-called Humphrey amendment, 
which was identical with the Williams 
amendment. I was glad the vote was 
71 to 9. I trust by affirmation the Sen- 
ate will, by an overwhelming majority, 
reject the Williams amendment, and 
also the Proxmire amendment. 

For months we had hearings in the 
Judiciary Committee arising because of 
the so-called oil lift, which was a prod- 
uct of the Suez crisis. Certain facts 
were affirmatively and conclusively es- 
tablished. The first was that the con- 
sumption of petroleum is ever increas- 
ing. Sometimes it does not move in a 
straight line, particularly when there is 
a recession, but always the consump- 
tion increases year by year. The 
amount of petroleum and petroleum 
products being consumed today is al- 
most astronomical in its proportions. 
That was the first fact established. 

The second fact established was that 
exploration does not keep pace with con- 
sumption. The independent companies 
were before the committee. The man- 
agers were before us. The oil geologists 
were before us. Everybody who had ex- 
pert knowledge of the petroleum indus- 
try came before the committee. When 
we got all though I thought it was 
abundantly clear that exploration did 
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not keep pace with consumption. That 
simply means, of course, that there has 
to be additional exploration. But ex- 
ploration is a matter of risk, and the 
question is, How are we going to get 
people to venture their money, venture 
their talents, venture their brains, ven- 
ture their fortunes on digging a hole 
in the earth in the hope they can dis- 
cover a resource which can be brought 
forth in quantities adequate to take 
care of our transportation and defense 
needs? That is also established. 

The question is, What figure will pro- 
duce the greatest incentive? I do not 
know whether it is 274% percent, or 
whether it is 15 percent. Much of this 
is guesswork, and many of the estimates 
we have had on the Senate floor are 
simply guesses. 

However, I know that the depletion al- 
lowance which has been in effect has 
done the job, and I am content, without 
any further fanfare or complication of 
the issue, to ride upon that existing per- 
centage factor. That will be good 
enough for me. 

It is easy to talk about the income of 
the oil companies. We should not forget 
there is something more than income, 
and it is the vitality and ability to do a 
job when called upon to do it. There 
is not a country in all history anywhere 
in the world which could have sent its 
people abroad and conducted an oil lift 
overnight to make sure that the people 
of Britain, France, Italy, indeed, almost 
everywhere would not run out of fuel, 
and that their industries would not shut 
down. 

If the oil companies get a little more 
income, it is all right with me. I know 
they do the job. I know if any eventu- 
alities develop from the Mideast situa- 
tion, the petroleum companies of Amer- 
ica will be equal to any responsibility 
which the Government of the United 
States may place upon them to make 
sure that our defense needs will be sup- 
plied, that our civilian needs will be 
supplied, and that we will be able also 
to look after our allies in Europe who 
have been so dependent upon the oil sup- 
plies of the Middle East. That is a fac- 
tor which, in my judgment, is worth 
infinitely more than a question of 
whether the oil companies get a few mil- 
lion dollars more or a few million less. 

It has been said that we do not provide 
such an allowance for farmers. I simply 
invite attention to the fact that the soil 
can be a replaceable resource, as distin- 
guished from a resource which, once de- 
pleted, is gone forever. There must be 
exploration. There must be incentive. 
Over and above everything else, there 
must be healthy, vital companies, well 
directed, to take care of the needs of this 
country and of those with whom we are 
associated in the Free World. 

I hope, therefore, we shall not tamper 
with the program. I hope the Williams 
amendment will be defeated, at least by 
70 to 9, and perhaps by more. Then for 
good measure I trust we will manifest our 
devotion to the country and defeat the 
Proxmire amendment by an equal vote. 

When all is said and done, I think there 
are times when, instead of throwing rocks 
at some of these companies, some people 
ought to get down on their knees and 
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express thanks and appreciation that we 
have well directed, healthy, substantial 
companies which have brought the price 
of gasoline from a very high sum down 
to an average of about 19 cents a gallon, 
and while doing so have infinitely im- 
proved its quality. 

There is something to be said for the 
oil companies, which have given their 
best to the country. I hope both amend- 
ments will be defeated. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I shall 
be brief. I wish to point out to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] and to 
others that I am not here to find fault 
with the oil companies. I have as much 
respect for the oil companies and what 
they represent for this country as any 
other Member. I voted for the so-called 
tidelands bill, which was advocated by 
the oil companies. I voted for the Nat- 
ural Gas Act. I voted with them when I 
thought they were right; I now think the 
oil companies are wrong, and I think the 
percentage depletion is too high and 
should be rolled back. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
Las] pointed out the difference in tax 
collections. I think the Senator was 
slightly in error. I checked with Mr. 
Stam, of the committee staff, and I am 
advised that the estimated revenue in- 
volved in the amendment I have offered 
is in excess of $400 million. That is the 
estimate of the committee staff. The 
Senator mentioned a figure of about 
$325 million involved in the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Wisconsin. 
That is the same as his estimate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I know the Senator 
from Delaware does not want to be guilty 
of an inaccuracy. I have with me the 
letter from Dan Throop Smith on this 
matter, which includes a table. The $400 
million ficure in his table is a figure prior 
to the deduction of corporate taxes. 
After the deduction on the gains on the 
corporate income tax, the net gain un- 
der the Williams amendment would be 
$325 million, and the net gain under the 
Proxmire amendment would be approxi- 
mately $310 million. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this letter be made a part of 
the Recorp, and I will send the table on 
which I base my remarks to the Senator 
from Delaware. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, May 6, 1958. 
Hon. Harry F. BYRD, 
Chairman, Senate Finance Committee, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: During my testi- 
mony on H. R. 8381 on February 25, I was 
asked for revenue estimates on various 
aspects of depletion allowances for the oil 
and gas industry. The following informa- 
tion is submitted in response to these ques- 
tions: 

Senator WIiLLIams asked: 

“Could you furnish the committee an esti- 
mate as to the amount of revenue that 
would be involved in a change from the 
27% to 15 level?” (P. 71, hearings.) 

At present production prices and tax rates, 
the net revenue increase estimated to result 
from reducing the oil and gas percentage 
depletion rate to 15 percent is $325 million. 
This figure represents a gross increase of 
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$390 million in corporate and individual 
taxes, offset by $65 million as an eventual 
decrease in individual tax liabilities because 
of decreased corporate dividends. This esti- 
mate is based on domestic production only, 
since it is estimated that Increased taxes 
from foreign production would be largely 
offset by increased foreign tax credits. 

Senator Douglas asked: 

“I wonder if, at the same time, you would 
present information as to revenue gain if 
the depletion allowance were allowed to con- 
tinue at 274% percent for individuals or en- 
terprises with a gross income of less than a 
million, and were reduced to 21% percent 
for enterprises with gross incomes of be- 
tween $1 million and $5 million, and 15 per- 
cent for enterprises or individuals with in- 
comes over $5 million? In other words, a 
sliding scale.” (P. 71, hearings.) 

A reduction in the percentage depletion 
rate on a sliding scale, to 15 percent for indi- 
viduals or enterprises with gross incomes of 
$5 million or more, and to 2114 percent for 
those with gross incomes of between $1 mil- 
lion and $5 million, applied property by prop- 
erty, and with the rates determined by the 
size of total income of the person or business 
involved, would reduce the above revenue 
gains by $15 million to $20 million. 

Senator MALONE asked: 

“Now, would you in your investigation add 
this informaiton—it would be very interest- 
ing to this committee. What is the amount 
that the depletion allowance, if eliminated, 
would mean in taxes, domestic and foreign? 
And separate the two. Foreign would mean 
in any other nation outside of the United 
States and its possessions. Would you do 
that?” (P. 72, hearings.) 

The complete elimination of the percent- 
age depletion allowance for both domestic 
and foreign production is estimated to pro- 
duce an apparent gross increase in taxes of 
$1,200,000,000, with an offset of $205 million 
for the long run loss of taxes because of 
reduced dividends for a total of $995 million. 
This is not exactly proportionate to the re- 
duction in the percentage depletion rate from 
27% percent to 15 percent because allowance 
must be made for cost depletion if percent- 
age depletion were completely eliminated, 
though such an adjustment would not be 
significant in the former case. 

The total of $995 million is divided between 
domestic and foreign as follows: 

The domestic gross increase in taxes would 
be $925 million, offset by a reduction in taxes 
on dividends of $150 million, with net reve- 
nue increase of $775 million. The foreign 
figures would be $275 million, $55 million, 
and $220 million, respectively. These figures 
on the increased revenue from foreign pro- 
duction assume no change in the foreign tax 
credit. There is no statistical basis for pre- 
cise assumptions as to possible changes but 
it seems probable that the apparent increase 
in revenue from foreign production would, in 
fact, be largely offset by increased foreign 
tax credits and that, accordingly, any net 
gain in revenue would be a minor fraction of 
these amounts. 

Senator MALONE also asked: 

“Now, at the same time—and I suppose 
this was included in the original request— 
divide the foreign and domestic revenue 
that would be saved to the Government if 
it were cut from 2714 to 15 percent.” (P. 72, 
hearings.) 

As mentioned above, the domestic gross 
increase in taxes which would result from a 
12.5 reduction in the percentage depletion 
rate would be $390 million, offset by $65 
million, with net revenue increase of $325 
million. Under the assumption that this re- 
duction would produce no change in the for- 
eign tax credit, the foreign figures would be 
$115 million, $20 million, and $95 million, 
respectively. As stated above, we question 
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whether there would in fact be any major 
increase in revenue from foreign production. 

The enclosed table summarizes the fore- 
going specific answers. 

The foregoing revenue estimates make no 
allowance for the indirect effects on pro- 
duction or prices from any change in the 
depletion allowances; It is fairly likely that 
there would in fact be some significant 
changes but their nature and magnitude are 
not subject to statistical projection. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dan THROOP SMITH, 
Deputy to the Secretary. 


Revenue efect of reducing oil and gas de- 
pletion rates from 27% to 15 percent, and 
of the elimination of percentage depletion 
for oil and gas 


{In millions of dollars] 


| 
ane | Foreign| Total 
c 


Reduction from 2734 to 15 per- 
cent: 


Gross revenue increase__.._- 390 115 505 
Long-run dividend effect.. 65 20 85 
Net revenue increase... 325 95 420 
Elimination of percentage de- 
pletion: 

Gross revenue inerease...... 925 275 | 1,200 

150 55 205 

775 220 995 


Source: Office of the Secretary of the Treasury, tax 
analysis staff, Apr. 11, 1958. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have quoted the 
estimate furnished by Mr. Stam of the 
joint committee. I understand those 
figures take into consideration the taxes. 

The Senator from Illinois made the 
charge that a vote for this amendment 
would be a vote against the small oil 
producers. I fail to understand the 
statement. It is always popular to de- 
fend the little fellow, but what is small 
about a man with a million dollar in- 
come? That is not a very small amount, 
That man is given no tax change at all. 
The Proxmire amendment exempts him 
from any change at all. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Iyield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The language refers 
to a corporation as well as to indi- 
viduals. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is either one—a 
corporation or an individual with a mil- 
lion dollar annual income. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. A corporation in the 
oil business with a million dollar income 
is relatively small. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is the point I 
am making. The corporation or individ- 
ual to which the $1 million a year in an- 
nual income appears relatively small is 
able to pay taxes. That figure perhaps is 
small in comparison with a man making 
$100 million, but in comparison with 
the other taxpayers a man who is has 
a $1 million a year, gross income from oil, 
is certainly not a small fellow. 

The second bracket we speak of is the 
man who has an income in excess of $1 
million. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HUMPHREY in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Delaware yield to the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Iyield. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator keeps 
referring to a man. Most of those in- 
volved are corporations. A corporation 
with a million dollar income is very dif- 
ferent from an individual with a million 
dollar income. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I fail to see where 
the amendment refers to a corporation. 
The amendment refers to a taxpayer, 
whether he be a corporation or an indi- 
vidual. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But most of these 
are corporations. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Some are corpora- 
tions, many are not. There will be cor- 
porations under the amendment, I am 
afraid we are going to open up a loop- 
hole so that a man who makes a million 
dollars a year will get an exemption as 
an individual, and then he can start a 
corporation and get another million dol- 
lar exemption. He might even start a 
corporation with his children and his 
wife. I am afraid you are attempting 
to close a loophole, but are opening an- 
other. That is what I am fearful of. I 
know the intentions are good but that 
danger exists unless my proposal is 
adopted. 

If the other amendment is rejected, I 
would go along with the Proxmire 
amendment as one step, but I think it is 
only a step and might open up something 
not desired. 

Mr, AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Seantor yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. At this point, when we 
are to vote for or against the Williams 
amendment, we are to vote on a question 
of reducing the depletion allowance from 
2712 percent to 15 percent, a question of 
whether we shall establish privileged 
classes within a class which of itself is 
already privileged. 

Is not the question, while voting on the 
Williams amendment, one of whether we 
shall have one percentage for a taxpayer 
making $950,000 a year and another per- 
centage for a taxpayer making $1,025,- 
000 a year? One would get an addi- 
tional benefit of $125,000, if he were 
making not more than a million dollars. 

When we vote on the Williams amend- 
ment we will be voting not so much on 
the question of reducing the depletion 
allowance as we will be voting on the 
equity of treating different taxpayers 
alike. Why should anyone who has a 
business of, we will say, $1.1 million a 
year be penalized or not get the benefit 
@ man who is making $1 million a year 
receives? Certainly to discriminate in 
that manner would be class legislation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think the Senator 
raises an excellent point. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is what we are vot- 
ing on with respect to the Williams 
amendment; not a reduction in the de- 
pletion allowance, at all. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Proxmire 
amendment proposes to allow a man with 
a million-dollar-a-year income to get the 
full benefit and say we cannot touch him 
because he is such a “little fellow.” I 
simply emphasize that we have raised 
the standards for a little fellow from 
what we are used to where I come from. 
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The second type of “little fellow” they 
are concerned with is the man who has 
an income in excess of $1 million a year 
but which income does not exceed $5 
million a year. 

In other words, in the case of an in- 
come up to $5 million, the allowance is 
decreased only 644 percent with no de- 
crease on the first million. Apparently 
that operator is beginning to grow up. 
I guess he would be called their middle- 
sized man. He has an income of only 
$5 million a year. The glaring example 
which was cited earlier in support of the 
Proxmire amendment, of the Texan who 
paid about $80,000 taxes on an income 
of approximately $15 million over a pe- 
riod of 3 or 4 years would be affected very 
little under the Proxmire amendment. 

That is the type of individual whom 
you are exempting. If we are to roll 
back the depletion allowance, let us do it 
for everyone. I know that that may not 
be popular talk. It is very easy to talk 
about rolling it back for the big fellows, 
because there are not so many of them. 

Either the proposal is fair or it is not 
fair. The whole theory of the depletion 
allowance, from the time it was first 
instituted, not only with respect to oil 
but with respect to all other depletion 
rates, has been that of a flat rate based 
upon the amount sold. There is no 
graduated scale that I know of any- 
where in the entire system of percentage 
depletion allowance. 

The Senator from Illinois and other 
Senators have previously offered the 
same proposal I am offering. When the 
Senator from Wisconsin first entered the 
Congress, he introduced a bill and made 
a speech in favor of the proposal on 
which I am now speaking. Let us go 
through with it. This is our opportunity 
to vote our convictions. We are calling 
the roll on something about which we 
have been talking for a long time. Let 
us not waste our pity for the “little 
fellows” who have an annual income of 
only $5 million. 

Mr. DOUGLAS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp prior to the 
yea-and-nay vote on the Williams 
amendment sundry material bearing on 
the two amendments on which the Sen- 
ate voted. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEPLETION ALLOWANCE AMENDMENT 


Mr. Doveras. Unjust tax differentials in 
the aggregate cost the Government several 
billion dollars a year in revenue. They have 
increased over the years so that the tax 
structure of the country is now seriously 
eroded. 

Among the most serious of these inequities 
and evasions are the following: 

(1) Excessive depletion allowances in oil 
and gas and certain other subsurface de- 


posits; 

(2) The dividends-credit monstrosity, in- 
cluding the exclusion from gross income of 
the first $50 of dividends received and a de- 
duction of 4 percent of the remaining divi- 
dends received, not against taxable income 
but against the actual tax liability itself; 

(3) The fact that, while the basic income 
tax of 20 percent on wages and salaries is 
withheld at the source, withholding upon 
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dividends and interest received is not re- 
quired; 

(4) Abuses in the conversion of ordinary 
income into capital gains; 

(5) Abuses in the area of family partner- 
ships; 

(6)Abuses in the taxation of corporate 
“spin-offs” and “split-offs”; 

(7) Abuses in the field of stock options 
and other fringe benefits for executive and 
other employees; 

(8) Abuse of the “ordinary and necessary” 
business expenses deduction. 

(9) Excessive benefits to upper income 
groups from income splitting on a joint 
return. 

Unless Congress cures these and other 
erosions and injustices, they will continue 
to spread like a cancer through our tax sys- 
tem. For when some are given favored 
treatment, others chafe at the additional 
burdens imposed upon them and demand 
similar exemptions. Loopholes widen into 
huge apertures; a breed of skilled tax law- 
yers develops, skilled in helping wealthy 
clients avoid taxes in return for big fees. 
The general taxpayer, too public spirited or 
too uninformed to obtain similar tax favors, 
is left bearing the burdens. Democratic 
government is itself weakened by the un- 
fairness of the whole setup. Just as injus- 
tices in the collection of taxes helped to 
undermine the Roman republic and the 
ancient regime in France, so similar prac- 
tices serve to breed discontent here at home 
and undermine men’s faith in their govern- 
ment. 

It is important, therefore, that we not 
only stop further erosion of the tax struc- 
ture but that we begin to undo some of the 
damage already done. It would be plainly 
impossible to cure all of the defects at once. 
There is not time enough in this session for 
that. Nor is public and legislative opinion 
sufficiently informed and aroused. But a 
start can and should be made. 

I therefore proposed in the Finance Com- 
mittee that we deal with 3 of the most im- 
portant abuses, namely, the excessive deple- 
tion allowances on oil and gas; the failure 
to provide a withholding tax at the source 
on dividends; and the 4 percent dividends 
received credit against tax and the $50 divi- 
dends received exclusion from gross income. 

The most conspicuous of these abuses is 
the 2714 percent depletion allowance on in- 
come from oil and gas. Under the present 
law, a host of costs and special allowances are 
deductible from gross income before even the 
depletion allowance applies. These are: 

(1) Operating costs. 

(2) Intangible drilling and development 
costs. These can be written off in 1 year 
and not spread over a period of years as is 
the case in other industries. It has been 
estimated that between 75 percent and 90 
percent of all costs can be written off in 1 
year in this manner. We have, therefore, 
accorded to this industry virtually the ulti- 
mate in accelerated depreciation and fast 
tax writeoffs. 

(3) Unsuccessful or dry holes, of course, 
can be written off. 

(4) The 14-point reduction in the tax 
itself—or a reduction from 52 percent to 38 
percent on taxable income—for income de- 
rived from operations abroad in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

(5) Royalty payments abroad, particularly 
in the Near East, may be disguised as income- 
tax payments for which the foreign tax credit 
is then available so that a company then 
escapes liability for United States tax by 
being allowed to take a tax credit for pay- 
ment which a domestic taxpayer would be 
permitted only to deduct from gross income 
rather than to take as a credit against tax. 

But, in addition to all these provisions 
which would seem to be quite generous, a 
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further allowance is permitted called the 
percentage depletion allowance. In the case 
of gas and oil, this amounts to an additional 
27% percent of gross income up to one-half 
of net income. This allowance is, moreover, 
permitted in perpetuity as long as there is 
any flow of oil or gas from the well. It is not 
limited to recapturing the cost of the well in 
question, most of which cost—as we have 
seen—is recovered for tax purposes in the 
year the outlay is made through the intan- 
gible drilling and development cost deduc- 
tion. This allowance is in addition to all 
other deductions and it continues through 
time without relationship to the taxpayer's 
investment in the venture and whether or 
not that investment has been recovered for 
tax purposes. 

The beginnings of this allowance go back 
a little over 30 years when an effort was 
made to revise the prevailing discovery de- 
pletion provisions. From its inception, the 
percentage depletion allowance has been 
271% percent. As corporation income taxes 
have risen from 14 percent to the present 
52 percent, the value of this allowance has 
grown. Not only is this true but it has 
brought in its train a host of similar de- 
ductions on virtually everything else that 
is extracted from the earth and sea, includ- 
ing oystershells, clamshells, sand and gravel. 
There would seem to be no danger of “dry 
holes” here. It is almost a perfect example 
of a case where instead of closing a loophole 
in the law, an attempt has been made to 
make the loophole universal. 
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These deductions for depletion allowances 
in the extractive industries were $2.8 billion 
in 1955, the latest year for which official 
figures are available. For oil and gas alone, 
the deductions came to over $2 billion in 
that year. 

The results of investigations which appear 
in the compendium on Federal tax policy, 
published by the Joint Economic Committee 
in 1955 (see p. 902), show that in 1954, the 
effective tax rate paid by 1 major oil com- 
pany was only 9.2 percent. For another 
company, the rate was 16.3 percent, while 
another paid only 18.5 percent. The effec- 
tive tax rate paid by 24 large petroleum 
companies was only 22.6 percent, while all 
other corporations in that year paid taxes at 
an effective rate of 48.1 percent. A study 
which I have made of 27 producing com- 
panies dealing in oil and/or gas shows that 
many paid infinitesimal fractions of their 
profits in taxes. 

In 1951, the Secretary of the Treasury 
published official statistics on certain un- 
identified individuals in the oil and gas in- 
dustry which showed that one individual 
operator, with net income in the years 1943— 
47 of $14.3 million, paid income taxes of only 
$80,000 in this period. The following table 
submitted by the Secretary of the Treasury 
in the House hearings on the Revenue Act 
of 1950 gives examples of the excessive in- 
come tax deductions from the depletion al- 
lowance and the allowance for drilling and 
development costs: 


TABLE 9.—Income, deductions, and tax liabilities of 10 selected individual oil and gas oper- 
ators, for the 5-year period 1943-47 


\Money figures in millions} 


Net income 


Individual operator 


Special deductions Income tax liability 
Taxable 


net in- 


From From Percent- | Develop-}| come Percent of 

oil and other Total age de- ment Amount | total net 

gas! pletion? | costs ‘ income 
A $10.5 $3.8 $14.3 2.2 $13.0 | *—$0.9 $0. 08 0.6 
B 5.0 8 5.8 3.1 2.1 6 5 8.6 
Cc 3.9 „5 4.4 3.2 4.4 1-3.2 «15 3.4 
D 9.3 .3 9.6 2.7 0 6.9 6.1 63.5 
E 2.7 8 3.5 1.0 3 2.2 1.4 40.0 
F 1.7 1.4 3.1 8 1.5 +8 «6 19.4 
G 7.7 —1.3 6.4 3.5 21 8 «5 7.8 
H 2.1 3.6 5.7 1.0 -6 4.1 2.2 38.6 
ee LT Di 1.8 .5 1.0 -3 -2 11.1 
Ji 8.0 -.7 7.3 2.9 1.7 2.7 2.2 30.1 
VT ERIRE SC 20.9 26.7 4.3 22.5 


8 
ca 
ba 
g 
S 
= 
© 


Income after deductions for operating expenses, depreciation, adjusted-basis depletion, exploration costs and 
losses on abandonment. 

2 Excess of percentage depletion over adjusted-basis depletion. 

3 Development costs are expenditures for the preparation of mineral properties for production, which are deducted 
as expenses in the year incurred. Consequently, these expenditures are not included in the tax basis of the property 
and future cost or adjusted-basis depletion is correspondingly reduced, The treatment of development costs as a 
current expense, however, does not diminish percentage depletion in subsequent years, since the latter is determined 
on the basis of income in those years. 

4 While special deductions more than offset the total net income for the 5 years, some income tax was paid because 
there were deficits only in some years. A deficit caused by excess percentage depletion cannot be carried over against 
net taxable income of other years. 

$ Includes only 4 years, 1943-46. 


Souree: Bureau of Internal Revenue, special tabulation, 
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While no such statistics have been pub- 
lished by the Treasury in recent years, there 
is no reason to suppose that the facts are any 
different or any better now. 

The justification given for such a high 
deduction is that it is a needed inducement 
for exploration and drilling. There is some- 
thing to this contention but not enough to 
justify the added allowance of 2744 percent 
of gross revenue. In the first place, the other 
tax features provided for the industry—as we 
have seen—are extremely liberal and, in ad- 
dition to this, the capital gains treatment, 
which I have not gone into, gives even fur- 
ther advantages. 

I have, therefore, proposed an amendment 
which would reduce the depletion allowance 
of 2714 percent to 15 percent if the tax- 
payer's gross income from oil and gas wells 
exceeds $5 million in any one year, but that 
the allowance be reduced only from 2714 
percent to 21 percent for those with a gross 
income from oil and gas wells of between $1 
million and $5 million, and that the deple- 
tion allowance remain at 27% percent for 
those whose gross incomes from oil and gas 
wells does not exceed $1 million per year. 

This amendment is not a punitive one for 
(1) it does not do away with the depletion 
allowance altogether, and (2) it would not 
affect the small wildcat driller or the small 
producer. 

There is a good reason for this Jast pro- 
vision. Drilling for oil and gas involves some 
risk. It is estimated that only about 1 in 9 
wells which are drilled actually produce gas 
or oil. The small driller, with only a few 
wells over which to spread this risk, does 
not have enough wells to assure that he will 
hit the-1 in 9 and may, in fact, drill 20 or 
30 dry holes before hitting oil or gas. Con- 
sequently, without a great number of wells 
over which to spread the risk, he takes a 
greater risk than the large driller, who will 
average 1 in 9 successful wells if he drills 
100 or 200 wells a year. It is only proper 
that this fact be recognized in the law. This 
is precisely what my amendment is intended 
to accomplish. 

The Treasury estimates that the adoption 
of this amendment would result in a net 
revenue increase to the Federal Treasury of 
$305 million to $310 million per year at the 
present time. Others have estimated that it 
would bring in as much as $400 million to 
$500 million additional revenue per year. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I ask unanimous 
consent that three tables showing the 
amount of depletion which corporations 
took as income-tax deductions in the pe- 
riod 1946-55, these same deductions by 
total asset classes for the same years, 
and a further table showing corporate 
depletion deductions and net income by 
total asset classes for the years 1952-55. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TABLE 1.— Selected corporate business deductions, all corporations, 1946-55 
{Millions of dollars] 


Advertising.. ae 
Amounts contributed under pension plans, ete.!_ 


RS ay aaa eee SS eS 


1955 


$8,776.7 | $9,113,2| $10, 480.7 
5,680.9 270.6 7,048.4 
121949 | 12,476.09 | 14/2026 
494. 5 313.8 414.8 
Bm8] 2358.6 2,805.5 
} 510, 13,4111 
1,515.3 |J 19.0915 2, 598. 1 
5,480.9 | 5,770.2 6, 601.8 
2,936.3 | 2,840.3 3, 206.2 
850.9 910. 1,146.8 
11,5205 | 11,4455] 121950,0 


1 Deductions claimed under sec. 23 (p) of the Internal Revenue Code for amounts 
contributed by smpoyere under pension, annuity, stock-bonus, or profit-sharing 
plans, or other deferred compensation plans. 


? Contributions under employee welfare plans. 
3 Includes bad debts, repairs, and rent paid on business property. 


Source: Internal Revenue Service, Statistics of Income, pt. 2. 
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TABLE 2.—Corporate depletion deductions by total assets classes, 1946-55 1 


[Millions of dollars] 
Assets classes 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1952 1955 
oe A ee ene Aa ic $3.3 $3.9 $4.9 $3.7 $4.0 $3.5 $3.1 $4.7 $4.2 $5.7 
yoo 00 and under $100,000_- 3.7 4.6 5.5 4.0 4.4 3.7 5.2 3.7 4.3 5.2 
$100,000 and under $250, 10.8 14.7 16.1 11.9 12.6 12.1 13.5 13.5 15.7 27.2 
$250,000 and under $500,000 12.8 18.9 21.4 16.1 17.1 21.4 21.2 21.4 22.6 26.0 
$500,000 and under $1,000,000. 23.2 31.8 40.8 21.4 31,5 414 35.1 38.6 32.2 45.1 
$1,000,000 and under $5, 71.3 108.3 126.1 101.0 120.8 160.8 150.3 154.0 147.4 191, 5 
$5,000,000 and under $10, 38.3 54.3 72.5 57.5 68.5 83.8 85.7 83.3 73.7 80.0 
$10,000,000 and under $50, 130.7 165. 5 245.2 213.1 278.9 318.9 207.7 306. 1 290. 3 351.2 
$50,000,000 and under $100,000, 38.6 85.7 89.7 92.8 115.2 120.8 131.2 119.8 134.0 178.1 
$100,000,000 or more...-...-..---.--------------- 445.0 713.8 1, 076.5 895.1 1,038. 8 1,299.3 1,370.0 1, 539.3 1,517.9 1, 869. 0 
D EEA M AA a E E AREE! 777.7 1,201.4 1, 698. 9 1, 426.5 1,691.8 2, 065. 8 2, 112.9 2, 284.3 2, 242.4 2,779.0 
Percentage distribution 
Under 0.4 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.2 0.2 0.1 0.2 0.2 0.2 
er $100, -5 4 3 3 3 <2 sg Sg s$ fe 
earn an noe SON. 1.4 1.2 9 8 A 6 6 6 T 1.0 
000 and under 1.7 1.6 1.3 11 1.0 10 1.0 9 1.0 -9 
000 and under $1 3.0 2.6 2.4 2.2 1.9 2.0 1.7 1.7 1.4 1.6 
$1,000,000 and under $5, 9.2 9.0 7.4 7A 7.1 7.8 7A 6.7 6.6 6.9 
$5,000,000 and under $10,000,000__ 4.9 4.5 4.3 4.0 4.1 4.1 4.1 3.6 3.3 29 
$10,000,000 and under $50,000,000- 16.8 13.8 14.4 4.9 16.5 15.4 14.1 31.4 12.9 12.6 
$50,000,000 and under $100,000,000 5.0 7.1 5.3 6.5 6.8 5.8 6.2 5.2 6.0 6.4 
$100,000,000 or more.._.....-..... 57.2 59.4 63.4 62.7 61.4 62.9 64.8 67.4 67.7 67.3 
T yea EA na S A E O 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


1 AJI returns with balance sheets, 


Source: Internal Revenue Service, Statistics of Income, pt. 2, 


Nore.—Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 


TABLE 3.—Corporate depletion deductions and net income by lotal assets classes, 1952 '-55 


{Dollar amounts in millions} 


1952 


1953 


Depletion 
Deple- | deductions 
tion de- | as percent 
dnetions | of net in- 
come 


Depletion 
deductions 
as percent 
ductions | o: net in- 
come 


Assets classes Depletion Depletion 

Netin- | Deple- | deductions} Netin- | Deple- | deductions 

come? | tion de- | as percent | come tion de- | as percent 

ductions | of net in- ductions | of net in- 

come come 

d a N EN ccpeweuscusennoce! $382. 5 $2.6 0.7 $370. 6 $3.2 0.9 $354.9 
$50,000 ander $100, 577.0 47 .8 539. 3 3.1 6 518.1 
100,000 under $250,000. . 1, 364.9 11.2 -8] 1,251.1 11.2 -9| 1,281.3 
,000 under $500,000- -~ ~--~- 1, 336.0 17.5 1.3 1, 228.0 18.0 15] 1,262.2 
,000 under $1,000,000... 2. 1, 644.7 27.4 1.7 } 1,473.2 28.8 2.0 | 1,459.3 
$1,000,000 under $5,000,000... 4,716.4 129.2 2.7 | 4,331.5 120. 1 28| 4,172.5 
„000,000 under $10,000,000... 2, 319.1 64.6 2.8 | 2,188.6 70. 2 38.2 | 2,025.7 
$10,000,000 un 6, 105. 7 250. 9 4.1 | 6,123.9 263. 6 4.3 | 5,555.0 
,000,000 under $100,000,000_ 2, 806. 5 122, 4 4.4) 2,854.4 106. 5 3.7 | 2,813.8 
$100,000,000 or more---..--.--- 19, 105.5 | 1,350.5 7.1 | 21, 384.2 | 1,515.6 7.1 | 20, 085.6 
Total... .-<-2<--e--se---s-ensee-| 40,358.3 | 1,980.9 4.9 | 41,750.9 | 2,140.3 5.1 | 39, 518.4 


$3.3 0.9 $422.6 $4.7 1.1 
2.9 -6 631.3 4.1 6 
13.3 1.0] 1,571.8 20.8 1.3 
17.5 1.4 | 1,589.6 22.0 14 
23.9 1.6 | 1,871.0 37.0 2.0 
120.8 2.9 | 5,293.6 155.2 2.9 
59. 5 2.9 | 2,410.3 65.5 2.7 
245.0 4.4 | 6,736.3 305. 1 4.5 
113.4 4.0) 3,174.9 157. 6 5.0 
1, 489. 9 7.4 | 26, 568.5 | 1,835.9 6.9 
5.3 | 50,270.0 | 2,608.1 5.2 


1 Returns with balance sheets and net income, 


2 Compiled receipts less compiled deductions as shown in Statistics of Income. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. The first table shows 
that in 1955 the total amount of deduc- 
tions for depletion by all corporations 
was in the amount. of $2,805,500,000. 
The second table shows that some 
$1,869,000,000 of the corporate depletion 
deductions in 1955, or some 67.3 percent 
of them, were taken by corporations with 
net assets of over $100 million. Thus, 
the big corporations took the giant’s 
share of the depletion allowances, 

Mr. President, back in 1950, Secretary 
of the Treasury Snyder came before the 
House Ways and Means Committee and 
urged that it reduce the depletion allow- 
ances. He made a very cogent argu- 
ment for his position and he further 
placed in the record a great many facts 
and figures which were informative and 
persuasive. I ask unanimous consent 
that his testimony and exhibits, which 
appear in the hearings of the Ways and 
Means Committee on the Revenue Revi- 
‘sion of 1950, volume 1, February 3, 1950, 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 


There being no objection, the testi- 
mony and exhibits were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
REVENUE REVISION oF 1950—TESTIMONY OF 

SECRETARY OF TREASURY SNYDER 
[From Hearings, Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, 8lst Congress, 2d Sess. Vol. 1, Febru- 

ary 3, 1950] 

SPECIAL DEPLETION ALLOWANCES 

Depletion in ordinary accounting usage is 
intended to permit taxpayers to recover the 
cost of mineral properties over the pro- 
ducing life of the properties. Depletion is 
the counterpart of depreciation which is 
intended to permit recovery of the cost of 
other assets over the period of their useful 
life. When the original investment has 
been recovered, no further depreciation is 
allowed for tax purposes. However, in the 
case of depletion, special provisions which 
allow recovery of more than the cost of 
mineral properties have been in the law since 
1918. 

Under present law, special allowances are 
granted on the basis of specified percentages 
of gross income for different types of min- 
erals. The percentage of gross income al- 


Source: Internal Revenue Service, Statistics of Income, pt. 2, 


lowed is 274%, percent for oil and gas, 23 
percent for sulfur, 15 percent for metals 
and a large number of nonmetallic min- 
erals, and 5 percent for coal. 

Percentage depletion continues for the 
life of the property and generally results in 
the tax-free recovery of many times the 
cost. It is granted to those purchasing 
properties as well as to those operating prop- 
erties they have developed. The allowances 
have become more valuable as tax rates 
have been increased. 

Furthermore, the benefits from percentage 
depletion are increased by provisions which 
permit development costs to be deducted as 
an expense in the year incurred instead of 
being treated as a capital cost to be re- 
covered later through depletion deductions. 
This is equivalent to a double deduction for 
the same costs, once when they are incurred 
and again under percentage depletion. In 
the oil industry during 1946 and 1947, for 
every $3 million allowed as percentage de- 
pletion, another $2 million was deducted as 
development costs. 

The combination of percentage depletion 
and the expensing of development costs pro- 
vides a mechanism for pyramiding extensive 
holdings in oil assets with payment of little 
or no income tax. 
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As the President has indicated, millions of 
dollars are made annually from operating oil 
properties on which little or no income tax 
is paid. The President mentioned one out- 
standing example. You will find others in 
the attached material (exhibit 2). In the 
examples cited, annual incomes, on the aver- 
age, of over $1 million were obtained on 
which an average tax of only 2214 percent 
was paid. This is the rate now paid by 
persons with incomes of less than $25,000. 

These illustrations suggest how much ad- 
ditional revenue the Government would gain 
by limiting some of these special allow- 
ances. 

You will find from an examination of the 
materials I am submitting to assist the com- 
mittee in considering revision of these pro- 
visions that: 

First, the estimated revenue loss is be- 
tween 400 and 500 million dollars annually. 
This is as much as the yield of all the retail 
excises. 

Second, the allowance is especially exces- 
sive in the case of oil and gas and exempts a 
higher proportion of the earning of this in- 
dustry which may expense more of its de- 
velopment costs than the other mineral 
industries. 

Third, the provision has been found to be 
of little benefit to small prospectors on whose 
behalf it is so frequently supported. 

Fourth, these deductions enable high- 
income individuals to reduce to negligible 
proportions taxes on income from sources 
totally unrelated to these industries. 

There are a number of ways in which the 
necessary revision of present allowances can 
be accomplished. In general, these involve 
either the limitation of percentage depletion 
or the termination of the option to expense 
development costs. The benefits of expens- 
ing development costs are confined to the 
finding of new properties. Percentage deple- 
tion on the other hand may be obtained on 
established as well as new properties, and re- 
gardless of whether the recipient contributed 
to the development of the property. The 
reduction of percentage depletion would 
tend to reduce windfalls while protecting 
incentives for exploration. 

A reasonable way to reduce the excessive 
benefits would be to limit the percentage of 
gross income which might be deducted as 
depletion. A reduction in the present net 
income limitation would leave the more ex- 
cessive allowances untouched while reducing 
the benefits on the small, less profitable 
properties. 

Specifically it is proposed that percentage 
depletion for oil, gas, and sulfur be reduced 
to 15 percent of gross income and that per- 
centage depletion for nonmetallic minerals 
be reduced to 5 percent. The existing 15 
percent rate for depletion allowed to the 
metals would be left unchanged. 

It is further proposed that oil and gas 
operators who elect to expense intangible 
drilling and development costs be required 
to reduce income from the property by the 
amount of such expensed costs in comput- 
ing their depletion allowance, This require- 
ment will reduce the extent of the double 
deduction now enjoyed by oil and gas enter- 
prises with respect to certain of their capital 
costs. 

Together these proposals would remove 
the more obvious inequities of the present 
system without interfering significantly 
with production incentives, 


EXHIBIT 2 


SPECIAL DEPLETION ALLOWANCES FOR MINERAL 
PROPERTIES 

One of the major avenues of escape from 

income tax is the special depletion allowance 

now accorded mineral properties. This sub- 

ject has received consideration by Congres- 

sional committees on a number of occasions. 
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Nearly 25 years have passed, however, since 
the date of the investigation of depletion 
costs on which present allowances were 
established. In the intervening years there 
have been important basic changes in those 
industries. 

This study presents current information 
on the basic aspects of this problem and 
discusses the considerations affecting the 
desirability of the present allowances. 


I. PRESENT PROVISIONS 


The Federal income tax recognizes deple- 
tion of wasting mineral assets as a deductible 
cost in determining net taxable income. 
The purpose is to allow the taxpayer to re- 
cover tax free the capital he has invested in 
the mineral property. Special allowances in 
excess of cost are granted to certain groups 
of taxpayers. In most cases these special 
allowances are based on a percentage of gross 
income. Of less importance are special al- 
lowances based on discovery value. 


(a) Percentage depletion 


Percentage depletion is computed as a 
specified percentage of gross income, with- 
out regard to the capital cost of the property. 
The rates range as high as 2714 percent of 
gross income in the case of petroleum, but 
the deduction is limited to 50 percent of the 
net income (computed without regard to de- 
pletion) from the particular property. The 
following percentages of gross income are 
allowed different minerals under present law. 


Percentage 


Mineral: 


Bauxite, fluorspar, 
vermiculite, beryl, feldspar, mica, 
tale (including pyrophyllite), le- 
pidolite, spodumene, barite, ball, 
sagger, and china clay, phosphate 
rock, rock asphalt, trona, bento- 


flake graphite, 


nite, gilsonite, thenardite, and 
pc. SSRI A r 15 


Percentage depletion continues to be de- 
ductible even after 100 percent of the in- 
vested capital has been retrieved tax free. 
The total tax-free recoveries may be substan- 
tially in excess of the cost of the property, 
and in a large number of cases amount to 
many times the capital investment. 

(bd) Discovery depletion 

Those minerals which are not eligible for 
percentage depletion may qualify for dis- 
covery depletion, under certain conditions. 
Owing to the wide range of minerals ex- 
cluded because they are eligible for percent- 
age depletion, and the special conditions at- 
taching to the use of discovery depletion, it 
applies only to certain nonmetallic sub- 
stances and is of limited significance at the 
present time. 

Under discovery depletion, a taxpayer who 
discovers a “mine” on an unproven tract, the 
value of which is materially larger than the 
cost to the taxpayer, is allowed depletion de- 
ductions designed to amortize the appreci- 
ated discovery value over the economic life 
of the mine. As in the case of percentage 
depletion, the annual deduction for discovery 
depletion is limited to 50 percent of the net 
income from the property. However, aggre- 
gate tax-free recoveries under this method 
are limited to the discovery value. 

(c) Cost or adjusted-basis depletion 

Percentage depletion is one of the most 
complex provisions in the tax law. Deple- 
tion allowances are computed with respect 
to each individual mineral property. Min- 
eral-tax payers commonly own several, and 
in many cases thousands of properties. Each 
year for each property the taxpayer takes 
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the largest depletion deduction allowable. 
Both gross and net income must be deter- 
mined for each separate property to compute 
percentage depletion. Moreover, a corporate- 
tax payer's accounting for each property en- 
titled to percentage depletion must reflect 
each of the three different depletion con- 
cepts: (1) Allowable depletion, including 
percentage or discovery, (2) adjusted-basis 
depletion, and (3) strict cost depletion. 

In all cases the taxpayer is allowed deple- 
tion based on cost as a minimum. The an- 
nual cost depletion (usually termed ad- 
justed-basis depletion) is computed by 
spreading the original cost, less amounts pre- 
viously recovered tax-free, over the estimated 
remaining life of the property, measured in 
units of mineral product. Increased deduc- 
tions for percentage depletion reduce the re- 
maining cost or adjusted basis more rapidly. 
Therefore, the adjusted-basis depletion, 
which represents the minimum annual de- 
duction, must be recomputed at a lower fig- 
ure each year after percentage depletion is 
taken. When the original cost is exhausted 
through depletion allowances the adjusted- 
basis depletion is reduced to zero, although 
percentage depletion may continue to be de- 
ducted. 

Corporations also account for annual cost 
depletion computed without regard to 
amounts recovered from time to time 
through percentage depletion, in determin- 
ing their net profits for reports to stockhold- 
ers and other purposes. Cost depletion in 
this sense is also recognized for tax purposes 
in connection with the treatment of liquidat- 
ing dividends in the hands of the stockhold- 
ers.* 

For purposes of determining gain or loss 
upon sale or other disposition of a depletable 
property, the tax basis is reduced by the 
total amount of allowable depletion (per- 
centage, discovery, or adjusted-basis deple- 
tion) in previous years? While percentage 
depletion may continue even though more 
than 100 percent of the basis has been recov- 
ered tax free, the basis for determining gain 
or loss is reduced only to zero. 

(d) Expensing of capital costs 

In addition to depletion allowances, cer- 
tain capital costs of developing mineral prop- 
erties are treated as expenses incurred in 
doing business and allowed as deductions 
in the year incurred. This expensing treat- 
ment does not reduce allowable percentage 
depletion in future years, which is based 
on the income from the developed prop- 
erty. This results in a double deduction for 
recovery on the same capital investment. 

Owners of oil or gas wells have wide op- 
portunities for expensing capital costs in- 
curred in developing their properties. At 
their option, they may treat intangible drill- 
ing and development costs of wells (including 
expenditures for labor, supplies, repairs, and 
hauling) as current expenses deductible from 


1In addition to determining the minimum 
annual allowance, the adjusted-basis deple- 
tion is important in computing the net op- 
erating loss deduction. Under the present 
2-year carryback and 2-year carryforward 
of net operating losses, the loss to be carried 
over is reduced by the excess of percentage 
over cost depletion (and similar tax-exempt 
items) in the year in which the loss occurs. 
Similarly, the amount of the loss which is de- 
ductible is reduced by the amount of such 
exempt income in the year to which the loss 
is carried. 

*Under existing law dividends to stcck- 
holders are taxable to the extent they are 
paid out of earnings and profits. For this 
purpose, earnings and profits are computed 
on the basis of cost depletion. 

*For years prior to 1932 the excess of per- 
centage over cost depletion was not applied 
to reduce the tax basis. 
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taxable income from any source. For exam- 
ple, 90 percent of an oil operator's capital 
outlay, exclusive of depreciable items, may be 
for intangible drilling and development costs, 
If this is deducted as a current expense, and 
thus recovered tax free at the outset, only 
10 percent of the investment remains to 
be recovered through depletion allowances. 
Hence, depletion allowances based on the 
entire income in effect overlap the initial 
deduction of a large portion of the capital 
outlays. 

In the case of mines, development costs 
can be immediately offset against income only 
to the extent that there are receipts derived 
from the mine during the development pe- 
riod. However, if considerable quantities of 
ore are taken out while developing a mine 
to full producing status, it is possible for a 
taxpayer to recoup, tax free, immediately a 
large part of the capital costs of develop- 
ment. 

3. BACKGROUND AND DEVELOPMTNT OF SPECIAL 
DEPLETION ALLOWANCES 


The original income-tax legislation pro- 
vided a “reasonable allowance,” not to ex- 
ceed 5 percent of gross income, for wasting 
mineral assets. This was later changed to 
a more specific allowance of depletion based 
on cost, or 1913 value. 

Allowances in excess of cost depletion were 
first granted in the form of discovery deple- 
tion in 1918 as a measure to stimulate min- 
eral exploration for war purposes and to 
lessen tax burdens on small-scale prospec- 
tors who made discoveries after years of 
fruitless search. Discovery depletion deduc- 
tions allowed the discoverer of any new min- 
eral deposit to retrieve not only his costs but 
also the materially larger appreciated value 
of the property at the time its profitability 
was established. Since no limit was placed 
on the discovery depletion deductions, in 
many cases the deduction was in excess of 
the income from the discovered property and 
served to offset income from other sources. 
To prevent such excessive discovery deple- 
tion allowances, the annual deduction was 
limited in 1921 to 100 percent of the net 
income from the mineral property. In 1924, 
the limit was reduced to 50 percent of the 
net income from the property, in order to 
provide for the taxation of at least one-half 
of the income from these properties. 

Percentage depletion was substituted for 
discovery depletion in the case of oil and 
gas properties in 1926 and extended to met- 
als, sulfur, and coal in 1932. The original 
percentage-depletion rates, still embodied in 
present law, were in general fixed at levels 
which would permit the respective industries 
approximately the same total annual deple- 
tion they had previously enjoyed under 
discovery depletion. 

Despite the recommendation of the Treas- 
ury in 1942 that percentage depletion be 
eliminated, it was extended in 1942 and 1943 
as a temporary measure to certain nonmetal- 
lic minerals at the 15-percent rate applicable 
to metals. In 1947 the temporary wartime 
extensions were made permanent, and in 
addition some items not previously covered 
were granted the special allowance. Since 
1947 a wide range of nonmetallic producers 
who have not been granted percentage deple- 
tion have sought similar preferential tax 
treatment.‘ 


NI. SURVEY OF DEPLETION AND RELATED 
ALLOWANCES 


Information on percentage depletion and 
other special allowances for mineral produc- 


*Within the past 3 years bills have been 
introduced in Congress to extend percentage 
depletion to amblygonite, oil shale, tripoli, 
marble, pumice, scoria, limestone, crushed 
stone, perlite, diatomaceous earth, granite, 
borax, calclum and magnesium carbonates, 
shell, sand, gravel, stone, and all other non- 
metallic clays and minerals. 
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ers has been recently developed through a 
special survey of 350 corporation income-tax 
returns. These returns accounted for about 
three-fourths of all corporation income-tax 
allowances for depletion for the year 1946 
(table 1), Although the survey group does 
not necessarily represent a cross section of 
the mineral industries, the high proportion 
of tax allowances for depletion provides re- 
liable information on the mineral-depletion 
provisions. The statistical data obtained in 
the course of this survey are presented in 
tables 1 to 10. 

While the survey covers corporations only, 
it is estimated that corporations account 
for more than 80 percent and individuals for 
less than 20 percent of all depletion deduc- 
tions. 


(a) Excess depletion and resulting revenue 
loss 

The allowable depletion deducted by 
the corporations included in this survey 
amounted to $555 million in 1946 and $839 
million in 1947. Of these amounts only 10 
to 15 percent represented ad‘usted-bacis de- 
pletion which would have been required to 
recover original investment cost.6 The re- 
maining 85 to 90 percent constituted the 
excess allowance attributable to the special 
depletion provisions for mineral industries 
(table 2). 

The indicated revenue loss for all corpora- 
tions in the survey due to excess depletion 
was about $180 million in 1946 and $290 
million in 1947 (table 3). On the basis of 
these findings it is estimated that the total 
revenue loss for all corporations due to ex- 
cess depletion was nearly $250 million in 1946 
and $400 million in 1947. 


(b) Distribution of excess depletion by 
industry groups 

The excess of percentage depletion over 
cost or basis depletion was correspondingly 
high for most industry groups. Relatively 
low excess depletion for a few industries, such 
as coal and the stone, clay, and glass group, 
refiects either a low-percentage depletion 
rate (5 percent for coal) or ineligibility of 
important components of the industry for 
percentage depletion. 

A high proportion of the excess depletion 
shown in table 2 was received by corporations 
whose major activity was other than mining 
and quarrying. In 1946, for example, $345 
million or more than 70 percent of the total 
excess was deducted by manufacturing en- 
terprises (notably in the petroleum field) 
representing large integrated firms whose 
predominant industrial activity was not min- 
eral extraction. 


(c) Distribution of special depletion and 
related allowances by mineral products 


Survey data for 1946 and 1947 showing the 
distribution of depletion allowances (includ- 
ing deductions for development costs) classi- 
fied by the principal mineral products are 
presented in tables 4 and 5. As shown in 
these tables, the bulk of the benefit of per- 
centage depletion in excess of basis deple- 
tion was derived by the oil and gas group. 
They received almost 85 percent of the ex- 
cess depletion compared with 55 percent of 
the gross income for corporations included 
in the survey. 

Total deductions for development costs by 
the selected corporations were $394 million 
in 1946 and $486 million in 1947. Compari- 
son of the development-cost deductions with 
the excess of percentage over basis depletion 
for these 2 years indicates that for every $3 
allowed as percentage depletion another $2 
was deducted as development costs. In ad- 
dition, substantial deductions were taken for 
exploration costs and losses on abandonment, 
amounting to $204 million in 1946 and $255 
million in 1947. 


*In most cases the adjusted-basis deple- 
tion was approximately equal to cost deple- 
tion. 
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Nearly all of the development-cost deduc- 
tions were taken by oil and gas producers, 
and these producers also claimed most of 
the allowances for exploration and losses on 
abandonment, 

Substantial variations are also shown by 
tables 4 and 6 in the relative tax benefits 
derived from special depletion allowances 
among different types of mineral producers, 
due in large part to disparities in the rates 
of percentage depletion. In 1947, for ex- 
ample, allowable depletion was about equiv- 
alent to basis depletion for nonmetallics not 
entitled to percentage depletion, about 3 
times basis depletion for coal, 5 times basis 
dcpletion for metals, and 16 times basis 
depletion for oil. Sulfur producers were 
entitled to virtually no basis depletion, yet 
more than one-third of their aggregate net 
income was excluded from taxation through 
excess percentage depletion. 

The relative importance of special deple- 
tion allowances for different typ2 of mineral 
producers is presented in table 6. As shown 
in this table, all the corporations included 
in the survey had depletion deductions 
equal to about 40 percent of their net in- 
come before depletion in the years 1946-47. 
By contrast, the amount of basis depletion 
required to recover remaining cost ratably 
over the useful economic life was only 6 
percent of net income in 1946 and 3.6 per- 
cent in 1947. Significant variations are 
shown among mineral products. Thus, de- 
pletion allowances in 1946 amounted to 49 
percent of net income in the case of oil and 
gas compared with 1% percent for non- 
metallic products not entitled to percentage 
depletion, and 18 percent for all nonmetals. 


(ad) Depletion allowances in relation to size 
of firm 

The distributions of various mineral-de- 
pletion allowances in dollar amounts and in 
relation to income, by size of firm, for 1946 
and 1947, are shown in tables 7 and 8. 

As shown in table 7, about three-fourths 
of the total depletion allowances and of the 
excess of percentage over basis depletion was 
received by very large corporations, with 
assets of at least $100 million. By contrast 
these firms received slightly less than two- 
thirds of the total gross income from 
mining. 

The percentage of income excluded from 
taxation through depletion allowances tends 
to be greater for larger corporations (table 
8). In 1947, for example, firms with assets 
of $100 million and over had depletion al- 
lowances of 20 percent of their gross and 
38 percent of their net income, as against 
9 percent of gross income and 34.5 percent 
of net income for corporations with assets 
between $100,000 and $1,000,000. The bene- 
fits of special depletion allowances, reflected 
in the ratio of allowable depletion to basis 
depletion, also tend to increase with the 
size of the firm. In 1947, for example, the 
allowable depletion of corporations with 
assets of $100 million and over was 13 times 
their basis depletion as compared with about 
8 times for corporations with assets between 
$1 million and $10 million. 


IV. ILLUSTRATIVE CASES SHOWING TAX EFFECTS 
OF SPECIAL ALLOWANCES 


In connection with the survey of special 
depletion and related allowances, the effect 
of these provisions on the tax liabilities of 
particular taxpayers was studied. 

Substantial reductions in income taxes 
were obtained by a number of individual oil 
and gas operators for the 5 years 1943 to 
1947. In 10 illustrative cases, summarized 
in table 9, the effective rate of tax on net 
economic income (based on cost or basis de- 
pletion) varied from 63.5 percent to as low 
as six-tenths of 1 percent. This represents a 
striking difference between the effective rates 
of tax actually paid and the general statu- 
tory rates on such income, which ranged as 
high as 90 percent in these years. 
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During the 5-year period these 10 individ- losses on unsuccessful ventures, These tax- Similar information for 20 corporations 
ual taxpayers received a total economic net payers also received a total of $9.3 million taken from income-tax returns for 1947 is 
income of $52.6 million from oil and gas prop- of net income from other sources. Of their shown in table 10. 

aggregate net income from all sources, total- (Note.—In the following tables figures are 
erties. This net income was computed after ing $61.9 million, 77 percent was eliminated rounded and ~ill not necessarily add to to- 
all deductions for operating expenses, depre- for tax purposes through the special deduc- tals. Percentages were computed on the basis 
ciation, basis depletion, exploration costs,and tions. of unrounded figures.) 


TABLE 1.—Percentage of allowable mineral depletion included in survey of selected corporations, 1946 
{Money figures in millions] 


Allowable depletion for Allowable depletion for 


Allowable | selected corporations 2 Allowable | selected corporations ? 
depletion depletion 
Industry group ! for all cor- Industry group! for all cor- 


Percent of 


Manufacturing—Continued 


$35.1 76.0 Iron, steel and products.—._...------.-.---.- 
Coal 17.6 34.4 Nonferrous metals and products 
Crude oil and natural gas. 72.7 58.6 Stone, clay and glass products.. 
Nonmetallic mining... 4 12.8 80,8 Other manufacturing. ....--..-.---.--.-.---- 
Mining not allocable_...----.-.-----.-------- sA 32.0 
Total manufacturing_.........-...-..--.--- 
Total mining and quarrying............-.. 138.1 58,2 || Other groups.....-..-... 2.22.25 .. 2225... cae 
Manufacturing: Total all groupe... ee ncn 
Chemicals and allied products. ...-.-.----.-- 9.7 67.1 
Petroleum and coal products. 350. 6 99.3 
1 The industry classification is the business activity reported on the tax return. Source: Statistics of Income for 1946, pt. 2, preliminary, for all corporations; Bureau 


When multiple businesses are reported, the classification is the business activity of Interna! Revenue, Statistical Division, special tabulation, for the selected 

which accounts for the largest percentage of total receipts. corporations, 
2 Allowable depletion is the deduction permitted for income tax purposes, and is 

the larger of either adjusted-basis depletion or percentage depletion. 


TABLE 2.—Mineral depletion allowances for selected corporations, by industry groups, 1946 and 1947 
[Money figures in millions} 


Excess over basis depletion ? Excess over basis depletion 3 


Industry groups ! 


Number Allowable Number Allowable 


depletion 2 Percent of depletion $ Percent of 

allowable Amount allowable 

depletion depletion 

Mining and quarrying: 

Metal ee 68 $54.9 85.9. 
mining. 53 14.9 69.2 
66 100.2 90.9 
18 15.8 98.8 
1 ® 23.3 
208 185.8 87.6 


14 9.7 9.4 80.3 

45 350. 6 509.0 94.4 

14 17.3 17.2 66. 3 

8 14.5 10.4 59.4 

5 2 yy! 56.3 

Total manufacturing-...-...- 86 392, 2 546.1 91.9 

Other groups. ....-.----- PRE SNE Sie es CHORE ASST Lae 60 24.5 28.0 86.0 
_==—————=—=S. || |—aaanaaa | 

Fe ce Rar tench a ran ta) ea 352 554.9 759.9 90. 6 


1 The industry classification is the business activity reported on the tax return. the taxpayer's depletable property over its estimated remaining useful life. The 
When multiple businesses are reported, the classification is the business activity unamortized patie, or adjusted basis, is reduced each year by the amount of 
which accounts for the largest percentage of total receipts. allowable depletion. 

2 Allowable depletion is me Soe. permitted for muone purposes, and is 4 Less than $50,000. 

9 r a ae tein ORIAN AE © EAE Cie RAELA DOOR Ok Source: Bureau of Internal Revenue, Statistical Division, special tabulation. 
TABLE 3.—Computed revenue loss resulting from excess mere pon deductions, selected corporations, by industry groups, 1946 
and 1947} 

[In millions] 


1947 (344 Industry group ? 1947 (344 
returns) returns) 
Manufacturing—Continued 
$20.9 Iron, steel, and products.......-. ale re ag ate 
oS i ie See 5.7 Nonferrous metals and products. 
Crude oil and natural n 38.1 Stone, clay, and glass products. 
Nonmetallic mining. ...-------. 6.0 
Mining not allocable__..-..--.-.---. ® Total manufacturing 
Other groups.-_..- as 
Total mining and quarrying........-....-..-.-.-..-.- 70.6 
Total all groups_-......... 
Manufacturing: 
Chemicals and allied products. 3.6 
Petroleum and coal products......... 193. 4 
1 Computed at the standard corporation rate of 38 percent. When multiple businesses are reported, the classification is the business activity 


3 The industry classification is the business activity reported on the tax return. which accounts for the largest percentage of total receipts. 
3 Less than $50,000. 
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TABLE 4.— Mineral depletion and related allowances for selected corporations, by principal mineral products, 1946. 
[Money figures in millions} 


Principal mineral products 


Depletion 


Income subject to 
depletion 


Allowable $ 


$56, 2 $18.9 
91.2 23.3 
21.0 10.5 
16.0 6,1 
7.2 3.3 
8.5 3.0 


3 
g 
= 


ÈN 
on 


223 
arr 


to 
Not entit] 


Motel mommote tae Sees is Pos ec dat ctacelonceacuwemewace 
SERRE CURR Gohan N S E 


‘centage depletion *_ _. 
to percentage depletion 


zs 


s 
|) ol, eo 


4 Gross income subject to depletion represents the amount for which the taxpayer 
sells, or — sell, in the immediate vicinity of the mine or well, the crude mineral 
output ți a 

2 Net income subject to depletion represents the gross income subject to depletion 
Jess the allowable tax deductions attributable to the icular mineral property. 

$ Allowable depletion is the deduction permitted for income-tax purposes, and is 
the larger of either adjusted-basis depletion or percentage depletion. 

4 Basis depletion is the deduction necessary to recover the unamortized tion of 

yers’ depletable property over its estimated remaining useful life. The 
sot partie, or adjusted basis, is reduced each year by the amount of allow- 


dep! 
é Development costs are expenditures for the preparation of mineral properties for 
production, which are deducted as expenses in the year incurred. Consequently, 


costs as a current expense, however, does not diminish percentage depletion in sub- 
sequent years, since the latter is determined on the basis of income in boe pous 

ë Tax deductions for exploration costs represent expenditures which are le in the 
search for mineral deposits but which cannot be attributed to the capital costs of 
particular depletable properties. Abandonment losses represent tax deductions for 
recovery of capital invested in particular mineral properties which are abandoned 
before peara of adjusted basis, Both exploration costs and abandonment losses 
represent tax deductions for capital recovery in addition to depletion deductions. 

a Tha following nonmetalli titled to tage depleti Fluorspar ball 
e following nonm: cs are eni percen epletion: 7 
and r clay, rock asphalt, potash, flake graphite, vermiculite, beryl, cay ao 
mica, tale, lepidolite, spodumene, barite, bauxite, china clay, phosphate rock, - 

tonite, trona, gilsonite, and thenardite. 


Source: Bureau of Internal Revenue, Statistical Division, special tabulation. 


TABLE 5.—Mineral depletion and related allowances for selected corporations, by principal mineral products, 1947 
[Money figures in millions) 


these \ditures are not included in the tax basis of the property and future cost or 
adj -basis depletion is correspondingly reduced. The treatment of development 
Income subject Other capital 
to depletion Depletion recovery de- 
ductions 
Principal mineral 
products 
De- 

Net? | Allow- | Basis t | velop- 

able ment 

costs $ 


$26.7 $7.5 $7.2 
45.3 12.1 -9 
14.6 3.1 4.8 
9.1 +2 11 
3.0 C) 1 
5.5 4 al 
104.2 23.3 14.3 


i338) zs| 471 © 
87.2] 25.4] 62 
105. 4 33.0 | 10.9 a 


Total coal.....-..- 71 


Income subject Other capital 
to depletion Depletion recovery de- 
ductions 


age 
Not entitled to Pon 
centage depletion.. 
Total nonmetals_ 
Grand total...._ 


1 Gross income subject to depletion ts the amount for which the taxpayer 
sells, or could sell, in the immediate vicinity of the mine or well, the couse aainecel 


t thereof, 
2 Net income subject to depletion ts the gross income subject to depletion 
Jess the allowable sta Guichen attributable to the os mineral Liei 4 

3 Allowable depletion is the deduction permitted for Income-tax purposes, and is 


the larger of either adjusted-basis depletion or tage depletion. 
4 Basis depletion is the detartion necessary recover the unamorted tion of 
remain! useful life. The 


the taxpayers’ depletable property over its estimated 
or adjusted basis, is reduced each year by the amount of 
allowable d tion. 


4 Development costs are expenditures for the preparation of mineral Behe for 
uction, which are deducted as expenses in the year incurred. nsequently, 
hese expenditures are not included in the tax basis of the property and future cost 
or adjusted-basis depletion is correspondingly reduced. The treatment of develop- 


ment costs as a current expense, however, does not diminish paroon e depletion in. 
subsequent years, since the latter is determined on the basis Aaaa in those years. 

* Tax deductions for exploration costs represent expenditures which 
a vana ora oponis Das ae cannot 2a attributed cones as 

par ar deple' e properties. Abandonment. losses represent uctions 
for recovery of capital invested in particular mineral properties which are abandoned 
before guilt of adjusted basis. Both exploration costs and t losses 
represent tax oe for capital recovery in addition to depletion deductions. 


Less $50, 
$ The following nonmetallics are entitled to percentage depletion: Flu: , ball 


and clay, rock halt, potash, flake graphite, vermiculite, beryl, ar, 
mica, talo, lepidotite, spodumenc, barite, bauxite, china clay, raae rock, bento- 


nite, trona, gilsonite, and 
Source: Bureau of Internal Revenue, Statistical Division, special tabulation. 
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Taste 6.—Allowable and basis depletion related to income, selected corporations, by principal mineral products, 1946 and 1947 
[Percent] 
1946 1947 1946 1947 
Percent of Percent of Percent of Percent of Percent of Percent of Percent of Percent of 
gross income | net income | gross income | net income gross income | net income | gross income | net income 
Principal mineral i gr mineral =M 
products Basis | Allow-| Basis products sis | Allow-| Basis | Allow-| Basis 
deple-| able | deple- deple-| able | deple-| able | deple- 
tion ? | deple-| tion ? tion ? | deple-| tion ? ae 
tion! tion! 
29.5 8.3 || OJ and gas............- 25.1 
20, 1 6.3.)|) Boor A A 18.5 
41.3 8.6 
37.4 .9 || Nonmetals: 
40.3 aa Entitled to pereent- 
31.0 2.2 age depletion #___ 12.6 
Not entitled to per- 
26.0 5.8 centage  deple- 
_—S SS SS SS a ai Ee -3 
40.8 25.6 Totalnonmetals| 4.2 L4 6.5 5.2 
28.7 6.9 Grand total_....| 16.0 21 17.5 
Total coal.......-| 3.7 | 1.5 | 33.1 13| 30.8] 10.1 


1 Allowable depletion is the deduction permitted for income-tax purposes, and is 
the larger of either adjusted-basis depletion or percentage depletion. 

2 Basis depletion is the deduction necessary to recover the unamortized pee of 
the papara depletable property over its estimated remaining useful life. The 
beso peks u sridi jon, or adjusted basis, is reduced each year by the amount of allow- 
a pletion, 


3 Less than 0.1 of 1 percent. 
‘ Bg sigan nonmetallies are entitled to percentage hay a fiu r, ball 
og seh ay, rock, asphalt, potash, flake graphite, vermiculite, beryl, feldspar, 
ool e pagar nie spodumene, barite, bauxite, china clay, phosphate rock, ben- 


prea pig sate an Siak Revenue, Statistical Division, special tabulation, 


TABLE 7.—Mineral depletion and related allowances for selected corporations, by size of total assets, 1946 and 1947 
{Money figures in millions] 


Income subject Other capital 
to depletion Depletion recovery de 
ductions 
Num- 
Total assets classes! f ber of p or 
(in thousands) corpo- D. conte 
ations 1| Gross 2| Net? | Allow- velop- | and 
able 4 ment |losseson 
costs # | aban- 
don- 
ment? 
1946 
$100 under $1,000 20 | $22.7 $5.3) $2.0 1 $0.1 
,000 under 105 | 207.3 47.3 18.9 2 2.0 
,000 under $10,000 46 | 135.4 47.7 18.9 3 2.3 
$10, 000 under $50,000... 96 | 670.0 | 190.7 81.8 9.4 19.3 
$50,000 under $100,000. . - 1 283.1 88.6 35.9 -7 8.9 
$100,000 and over.....-.. 64 |2,129.3 | 861.3 | 395.7 PAS 
TOR Aa seas 348 |3, 447.8 1, 241.0 | 241.0 | 553.2 9 208.7 


2 Total asset of total assets 
ere Gale Appear amortization A bad debts, as of the age of the taxable 


grou and by princi ro 

me asome subject to inane wena the amount for which the taxpayer 
B EAO a sell, in the im R A e DN 
out ut thereof, 

et income subject to de nts the gross income subject to depletion 
fib the allowable tax deduct. utable to the icular mineral property. 


of the taxpa: de} ble property over its estimated ee useful life. The 
unam n, or adjusted basis, is reduced each year by the amount of allow- 
able depletion. 


Ineome subject Other capital 
to depletion Depletion recovery de- 
duetions 
Num- 
Total assest classes ! ber of 
(in thousands) corpo: De 
ations '! Gross2| Net? | Allow- | Basis 3 velop 
able + ment 
costs © 
1947 
go under $1,000_....... $20 | $25.8| $67) $23] $0.1 $0.1 
1,000 under $5,000------| 101 | 268. 725| 28| 34| 110 8 
E under $10,000... 42 | 160.1 60.0 23.5 3.1 7.4 6 
$10,000 under $50,000. - ._ 97 | 870.2 | 301.7 | 118.4 14.4 59.0 8 
$50,000 under $100,009- l4 | 335.3 | 117.2 5l. 4 10.7 16.5 2 
$100,000 and over........ 68 (3,108.7 [1,604.8 | 614.3 47.1 | 390.8 6 
ys nad AE 342 |4, 768.6 |2, 162.9 | 836.8 73.8 ba 254.1 
* Development costs are expenditures for the preparation of mineral perties for 
production, which are deducted as e in the year incurred. a a ara Esg 


these ex fed-bass depletion is corespondingly reduced. Pho trea y and future cost 
or adjusted-basis depletion is correspon Peni treatment of devel- 
opment costs as a current expense, napa joes not diminish percen: leplet: 

in subsequent years, since the latter is on the basis of income in those 


years. 
’ Tax deductions for exploration costs represent expenditures which are Foc ed in 
the search for mineral deposits but which cannot be attributed to the ital eosts 
of particular depietable properties. Abandonment losses represent tax ions 
for recovery of capital invested in particular mineral properties which are abandoned 
before recov f adjusted basis. Both exploration costs and abandonment losses 
represent a geron for capital recovery in addition to depletion deductions, 
ê Less than $50,000. 


Source: Bureau of Internal Revenue, Statistical Division, special tabulation. 


Taste 8.—Allowable and basis depletion related to income, selected corporations, by size of total assets, 1946 and 1947 


Percent of gross income | Percent of net income 


Total assets classes ! (in thousands) 
Allowable 
depletion 2 Airra 3 | depletion ? 


Basis 
depletion * 


MEAN Pr 
eNOS 


$100,000 and over... 


> 
o 


Totli ossinnnna 


1 Total asset classes are based on the net amount of total assets after reserves for 
Spree depletion, amore > a — pau debts, as of the close of the ta taxable 


Da mambar of Ene as sgh Bom Sat it abaia by Baa 
aie o! m e 
and by cipa. son S diners slightly t 7 


2 Allowable ptn is the deduction permitted for Income tax purposes, and is 


the larger of either adjusted-basis depletion of percentage depletion. 
CIV- 1066 


Total assets classes ! (in thousands) 


Percent of gross income | Percent of net income 


Allowable Basis Allowable Basis 
depletion ? | depletion * | depletion ? | depletion # 


1947 


$100 under $1,000_--..._.. SAUD Ohi 0.3 10 
12 4.6 

19 5.1 

1.6 4.7 

3.1 91 

100,000 and over..-........... L5 2,9 
PA T A weer 3.6 


Basis depletion is the deduction necessary to recover the unamortized portion 
of the taxpayers depletable property ma its estimated remaining useful life. The 
pierit Aia portion, or adjusted basis, is reduced each year by the amount of allow- 


Source: Bureau of Internal Revenue, Statistical Division, special tabulation, 
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TABLE 9.—Income, deductions, and tax liabilities of 10 selected individual oil and gas operators, for the 5-year period 1943-47 


New income Special deduc- 
tions 


mt | velop- 
other | Total oao de; ment 


costs # 


[Money figures in millions) 
Income tax 
liability 


Individual 
operator 


Special deductions 


Income tax liability 
Taxable 
net 


i 


) E $27. 6 $11.3 $9.9 $6. 4 $2.4 8.7 
75.3 19.7 5.7 49,9 19.0 25.2 
7.1 2.1 -9 4.1 1.5 21.1 
108. 9 19.7 0 89, 2 33.9 31.1 
2.8 1.3 0 1.5 -6 21.4 
19.3 4.7 4.3 10.3 3.9 20. 2 
9.3 4.5 2,2 2.6 10 10.8 
3.9 2.2 0 1.7 “5 12.8 
34.5 10.9 0 23. 6 8.7 25.2 
12.9 4.8 24 5.7 2.2 17.1 
12.0 8.2 5.4 ca A ene nf ee aT, 


costs as a current expense, however, does not diminish percentage depletion in subse- 
quent years, since the latter is determined on the basis of Income in those years. 

‘ While special deductions more than offset the total net income for the 5 years, 
some income tax was paid because there were deficits only in some years. A deficit 
auaa oy, Gro percentage depletion cannot be carried over against net taxable in- 
come of other years. 


years. 

$ Includes only 4 years, 1943—46, 

Source: Bureau of Internal Revenue, special tabulation, 

Taste 10.—Income, deductions, and tax liabilities of 20 selected mineral corporations, 1947 
[Money figures in millions} 


Special deductions Income tax liability 


Corporation Total net 
income ! | Percent- 
age de- 
pletion ? 


$11.6 34.7 9.5 
6.5 2.1 9.2 
4.6 1.9 17.4 

10.5 2.0 7.6 
3.9 1.8 12.8 

112.2 36.3 19.1 

151.5 30.5 20.3 

144.9 42.1 15.9 

167.3 65.5 15.8 

926. 6 276.3 19.3 


t Net income for tax purposes plus depletion in excess of adjusted-basis depletion 
and development costs. 


adjusted-basis depletion is correspondingly reduced. ‘The treatment of development 
costs as a current expense, however, does not diminish percentage depletion in sub- 


2 Excess of percentage depletion over adjusted-basis depletion. 
3 Development costs are expenditures for the prenere ene < of mineral ppropertion for 
e tax basis of the property and future cost or 


production, which are deducted as expenses in the year 


expenditures are not included in 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in 1955 
the Joint Economic Committee asked a 
number of tax experts to participate in 
its study of Federal tax policy for eco- 
nomic growth and stability. One of 
the finest papers which was presented 
to the committee was that by William F. 
Hellmuth, Jr., of Oberlin College, who 
wrote on the subject of the Erosion of 
the Federal Corporation Income Tax 
Base. This paper appears on pages 888 
to 917. I ask unanimous consent that a 
section of that paper, which appears on 
pages 897 to 903 and which deal with 
the percentage depletion question, be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPLETION 

Present depletion deductions are probably 
the most glaring and most widely condemned 
source of erosion in the corporate income-tax 
base. These deductions may also be the ones 
which have been most liberalized and ex- 
tended over the past 15 years. 

tions have been permitted a tax 
deduction for the exhaustion of oil and min- 
eral resources since 1913. In economics and 
in our tax law, the principle is well estab- 
lished that the gradual exhaustion in use of 
a well or mineral deposit represents a cost 
of production for which deductions should 
be allowed in computing net income. Con- 
troversy exists as to timing and total amount 
of depletion deductions allowable. 


msequently, 


On the basis of tax neutrality be- 
tween different industries and economic ac- 
tivities, deductions from income over the life 
of a property would be limited to original 
cost, with annual tax-free recovery reflecting 
the portion of the total deposit which is ex- 
tracted during the year. Using the business- 


sequent years, since the latter is determined on the basis of income in those years. 
Source: Bureau of Internal Revenue, special tabulation. 


income yardstick, there would be depletion 
deductions based on actuai cost or in some 
cases no deductions at all for depletion. 
Full recovery of actual cost under cost deple- 
tion would correspond to tax treatment of 
depreciation or amortization for other capital 
assets. 


Total 


ei Ee) EL RSS RS Ar Saad) jose ee, 


Number of | Allowable | Adjusted 
depletion 


Excess of allowable over basis 


basis 
depletion Percent of | Percent of 


allowable | net income 


$555 38.4 
839 35.0 
1, 291 36.3 
1,120 40.1 
BeOS OE o S « OBA eee cae 


Nore.—See also an interpretation of the 1946-47 data by D, H, Eldridge Tax Incentives for Minera! Enterprise. 


Journal of Political Economy, June 1950, pp. 222-240. 


Sources: 1946 and 1957 data from Revenues Revision of 1950, hearings before the Committee on Ways and Means, 


House, Sist Cong., 2d sess., vol. I, pp. 194, 197; 1948 and 1949 data from E. E 


. Oakes, Incentives for Mineral Indus- 


tries, the President’s Materials Policy Commission, Resources for Freedom, vol. y p. 14-15. Admittedly adjusted- 


basis depletion is not identical to cost depletion but is based on cost less allowa 


or cost depletion) in prior years. 


Existing legislation allows taxpayers own- 
ing an economic interest in mineral deposits 
the choice of a depletion deduction based on 
cost or percentage depletion. Percentage de- 
pletion gives an annual deduction equal to 
the smaller of a satutory percentage of gross 
income from mineral property or 50 percent 
of net income from the property before any 
allowance for depletion. Total tax-free de- 
ductions under percentage depletion are not 


depletion (larger of percentage 


limited or even necessarily related to capital 
cost. Annual percentage depletion deduc- 
tions are related to production, prices, net 
ircome, and statutory percentages. There is 
no ceiling on the total amount of these de- 


1Smith and Butters, op. cit., pp. 80-84. 
Some businesses make no deduction for de- 
pletion due to the difficulty of estimating the 
future life of a deposit accurately. 
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ductions and over the life of a property they 
may total many times a taxpayer’s actual in- 
vestment costs. Thus percentage depletion 
deductions diverge from allowable deductions 
which conform either to tax neutrality or to 
business-income concepts and are an impor- 
tant element of erosion. 

The dollar estimate of the excess of per- 
centage over cost depletion is based on Treas- 
ury studies of those corporations which ac- 
counted for 75 to 80 percent of all depletion 
allowances claimed by corporations during 
1946-49. 

This table indicates that total allowable 
depletion deductions were at least 10 times 
depletion deductions based on cost. As 
legislation in 1951 and 1954 further liberal- 
ized percentage depletion and extended the 
opportunity to expense (currently or de- 
ferred) exploration and development costs 
so they never are charged to a depletion 
basis, allowable depletion may now be nearer 
20 times cost depletion. These figures con- 
ceal a wide variation between individual 
products. Percentage depletion deduction 
as a multiple of cost depletion during 
1946-49 varied from a high of over 200 for 
sulfur to 19 for oil and gas down to about 
3144 for copper and coal. Note that oil and 
gas accounted for more than 80 percent of 
all depletion deductions: 


Allowable depletion compared with adjusted 
basis depletion for certain products, 1946- 
49 combined 


[In millions] 

Allow- | Prod- 

Allow- | Adjust-| able as | uct per- 

able jed-basis|} multi- | cent of 
deple- | deple- | ple of | total 
tion tion | adjust-| allow- 
ed basis} able 

$292 3.7 100.0 

167 18.9 82.8 

(0) 0) 1.6 

38 3.5 3.6 

49 3.7 4.8 


1 Allowable depletion for sulfur was less than $300,000 
for Mob ay combined. Individual years’ totals were 
too to be reported in tables. Thus allowable 
depletion for sulfur was at least 200 times the amount 
of adjusted-basis depletion and possibly much more, 


Source: Computed from Treasury depletion studies 
of several handed large companies for 1946-49, op. cit. 

The most recent Statistics of Income indi- 
cate corporate depletion deductions of $2,- 
126,000,000 for 1952. Corporate depletion in 
1955 might amount to $2,500,000,000, assum- 
ing increased dollar volume and another $100 
million for the liberalization of depletion by 
the 1954 code. Ninety percent of this total 
gives $2,250,000,000 as the conservatively es- 
timated amount of corporate income ex- 
cluded from taxable income due to over- 
generous percentage depletion.* 

Erosion of the tax base due to depletion 
has been rapid in recent years and perhaps 
has now come to a position of equilibrium, 
at a position of great liberality, with per- 
centage depletion now available to every 
metallic and nonmetallic mineral from 
anorthosite to zinc, including even oyster- 
shells and peat. Under section 613 (b) of the 
1954 Code, only soil, sod, dirt, turf, water, 
and mosses, or minerals from sea water, the 
air, or similar inexhaustible sources are not 
eligible for percentage depletion. 

But this hope—that there will be no fur- 
ther erosion from depletion—is probably too 


#Since corporations account roughly for 
80 percent of all depletion, an additional 
$500 to $600 million of depletion erosion 
would be estimated for the 1955 individual 
income-tax base. Revenue Revision of 1950, 
hearings before the Committee on Ways and 
Means, House, 81st Cong., 2d sess., vol. I, 
p. 180. 
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optimistic. Industries entitled to a low rate 
of percentage depletion are continually 
pressing for higher rates; pass-through of 
depletion deduction opportunities to cor- 
porate stockholders in extractive industries 
has been requested. A Federal circuit court 
recently held that the value of finished brick 
could be used in the income measure for 
percentage depletion* If this view prevails 
for brick, other industries will push for equal 
treatment, possibly even to the value of 
gasoline for a vertically integrated oil com- 


pany. 
The statutory history of depletion ts a 


superb example of at least three types of tax: 


changes which erode the corporate tax base. 

The initial break from cost depletion came 
in 1918 when Congress allowed, to the dis- 
coverer only, tax-free deductions based on 
value of property at the time of the dis- 
covery or within 30 days thereafter. This 
was probably the first instance under the 
Federal income tax where increment of value 
after 1913 was not taxed. Usually, of course, 
discovery of oil or minerals increases the 
value of a property substantially over cost. 
This higher value was justified as an in- 
centive to exploration and discovery to meet 
the World War I emergency. A comparable 
situation arose during World War II when 
percentage depletion, restricted until then 
to oil and gas (1926), and sulfur, metal 
mines, and coal (1932), was extended in 
1942 to 3 nonmetals and in 1943 to 10 addi- 
tional nonmetallic minerals. This expan- 
sion of percentage depletion was limited to 
the period of the war emergency to encour- 
age production of minerals believed to be 
scarce for meeting the wartime demands, 
After both wars, these incentive features 
first introduced to meet temporary emer- 
gencies were not rescinded nor allowed to ex- 
pire, but Instead remained permanently in 
the tax structure. The first generalization 
is that temporary tax incentives are diffi- 
cult or impossible to terminate. 

A second observation from experience with 
depletion is that simplification of tax ad- 
ministration is often advanced at the ex- 
pense of revenue or equity or both. To over- 
come administrative difficulties from the use 
of discovery value,‘ percentage depletion was 
allowed in 1926 for oil and gas wells. A 
figure of 27144 percent of gross income was 
chosen, apparently to give approximately 
equal dollar deductions under the new 
method as had been available under the dis- 
covery value method. But this percentage 
method became more valuable as tax rates 
rose far above the 1926 corporate rate of 
13.5 percent and as price levels increased, 
causing a high revenue cost to the Treasury 
and arousing the envy of other industries 
still restricted to cost or discovery value de- 
pletion. And the percentage depletion 
method, as noted above, unlike the cost and 
discovery value methods, has no overall 
limit so that deductions continue as long as 
a property is producing income. 

A third lesson is that it is difficult to limit 
tax favors to just those who discover a new 
oil or mineral deposit or even to a few 
selected entire industries, however justified 
this special incentive is on grounds of rela- 
tive risks or probable scarcity relative to 
needs for economic growth and national 
security. The other extractive industries re- 
garded the availability of percentage deple- 
tion at liberal rates to a few industries as 
unfair discrimination and a tax deduction to 
which they were equally entitled. Politically 
the have-nots broke the dikes against per- 
centage depletion in 1947, 1951, and again 


3 Cherokee Brick & Tile Co, (122 Fed Supp. 
59 (5 CCA, 1954)). 

*Such questions as what was a new dis- 
covery, determination of value just after the 
discovery, and whether the owner was the 
discoverer plagued tax administrators. 
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in 1954. Coverage was extended, percentage 
rates were raised, processes covered were 
broadened, and even mine residues were 
made eligible for percentage depletion. Ap- 
parent discrimination against certain indus- 
tries was ended by extending the liberal de- 
ductions to all.* Companies exploiting sand 
and gravel pits and oystershells now qualify 
for percentage depletion along with oil com- 
panies and uranium prospectors, though at 
different rates. : 

The incentive value of percentage deple- 
tion for certain scarce minerals has been 
blunted by extending the favors to all. One 
problem is that there are no yardsticks to 
indicate the incentives needed to get the 
socially desired amount of investment in dif- 
ferent fields. Congress has no guide to de- 
termine which industries are entitled to per- 
centage depletion and what depletion rates 
produce the needed amount and distribution 
of investment in the extractive industries.’ 

The economic defense of generous per- 
centage depletion results from national pol- 
icy to provide an incentive or subsidy for 
certain selected minerals for reasons of na- 
tional security. But on grounds of tax 
neutrality, tax equity, and conformity to 
business Income acounting pratice, the ex- 
cess of percentage over cost depletion re- 
fiects erosion in the income-tax base. In 
fact from the standpoint of accounting or 
economics, it is questionable whether these 
deductions are properly called depletion 
since they do not relate to any capital sum 
which is being exhausted. In some cases 
the income against which the statutory per- 
centages apply includes not only extraction 
but also processes which are essentially 
manufacturing in character, such as finished 
brick or industrial talc. 

The excess of percentage over cost-deple- 
tion deductions reduces corporate taxable 
net income by about $2% billion in 1955 
and this figure, under existing legislation, 
will tend to increase with an expanding 
economy, 

EXPLORATION AND DEVELOPMENT COSTS 

Exploration and development costs are 
closely allied with the problem of depletion 
for mineral and oil producers. Current tax 
legislation allows these producers the option 
of capitalizing or expensing development 
and, with qualifications, exploration costs. 

Oil and gas producers have enjoyed this 
option since 1917, first by Treasury regula- 
tion, now codified by the 1954 Internal 
Revenue Code. Intangible drilling and de- 
velopment costs include all costs of labor, 
fuel, repairs, materials, and construction, 
except cost of assets which have a salvage 
value, the latter assets being depreciated. 
The development costs eligible for expens- 
ing account on the average for about 75 
percent of the costs incurred in bringing 
in a well? 

The Revenue Act of 1951 extended this 
option even more fully to mining. A tax- 
payer with mining interests may now decide 


ë No reduction in depletion rates has ever 
been voted by Congress. In 1954 every 
amendment extending percentage depletion 
was passed in the Senate. It was impossible 
even to get the necessary 10 Senators to 
request a record rolicall on any of these 
votes. See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 
100, part 7, pp. 9301-9319. 

6 The President’s Materials Policy Commis- 
sion, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 33-35. The Commis- 
sion recommended that percentage depletion 
be retained because of its strong inducement 
to risk capital to enter the minerals field. It 
also recommended that no depletion rates be 
raised above the 1952 level and that recent 
additions to minerals eligible for percentage 
depletion be reexamined to see if incentives 
are needed for their production. 

7 Oakes, op. cit., p. 17. 
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each year for each mine to expense or cap- 
italize development costs. Mine exploration 
and development costs can be deducted cur- 
rently or set up as deferred expense to run 
over the life of ore benefited. In either case 
a deduction in lieu of cost depletion is given, 
but percentage-depletion deductions con- 
tinue undiminished. Before 1951 all develop- 
ment costs in excess of current net income 
from a property during the development 
stage had to be capitalized. 

This option to expense what are essentially 
capital costs is another loss to the tax base. 
Tax neutrality and conformity to business 
accounting would require that these costs 
be capitalized and amortized over the life 
of the assets or, if the assets cannot be 
moved, over the life of the mineral deposit, 
if it will be exhausted before the assets are 
fully depreciated. 

The erosion here is twofold. First, the 
option to expense development costs allows 
deductions to be taken sooner than if these 
costs were capitalized and deducted gradu- 
ally over a period of years. This means that 
total deductions to any given date are larger 
than if these costs were spread over several 
years. Secondly, expensing of development 
costs combined with percentage depletion 
allows double deductions for the same costs. 
To the extent that development costs are 
expensed, there is no need for depletion to 
recoyer investment. If 75 percent of the 
cost of an oil well is expensed, only the 
remaining 25 percent remains to be recovered 
tax free through cost depletion. But with 
percentage depletion, the annual and total 
deductions bear no direct relation to capital 
costs but depend on gross and net income. 
The dollar amount of deductions under per- 
centage depletion is not influenced by the 
election to capitalize or expense. 
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Thus, with the expensing of development 
costs, percentage depletion becomes more 
than ever an additional deduction which 
must be justified on grounds other than re- 
covery of costs for these are recovered 
through expensing. Leasehold costs cannot 
be expensed but they are usually in the 
form of royalty payments. Development 
costs may be offset against income from all 
sources, a feature which has attracted cor- 
porations (and individuals) primarily inter- 
ested in other industries to finance new oil 
wells, thus reducing or even eliminating 
their taxable income while building up their 
capital assets.* 

The Treasury study for 1946-47 cited above 
reported that 96.8 percent of all corporate 
development costs were claimed by oil and 
gas producers and that these deductions 
were about two-thirds of the excess of per- 
centage over cost depletion. Applied to 1955, 
this suggests about $1.5 billion of costs 
which are expensed in addition to being re- 
covered through percentage depletion. With- 
out percentage depletion, to avoid any ero- 
sion these costs would still not be expensed 
but would be capitalized and deducted grad- 
ually over the life of the assets or the life 
of the well whichever is shorter; from this 
point of view erosion would be at least $1.1 
billion a year at first, declining gradually 
as annual depreciation charges accumulate 
for all such property in use. 

The great value of these tax-saving fea- 
tures to the oil industry is documented by 
published 1954 annual reports. The fol- 
lowing table compares the tax position of 3 
companies which specialize in crude-oil pro- 
duction, 24 large oil companies combined 
(whose annual reports were available), and 
all corporations. Note that the effective tax- 
rate increases from 9.2 percent for Tide- 
water, to 22.6 percent for 24-company aggre- 
gate, to 48.1 percent for all corporations. 


Federal taxes and effective tax rates for oil companies and all corporations, 1954 


Net income} Federal in- 
before tax | come tax 


34, 042.0 


Per share 


Earnings | Federal in- 
before tax | come tax 


Millions Millions 
$33.0 $3.5 . 32 
174.8 28. 5 -79 
36.1 6.7 1.16 
2, 541.0 


Source: Annual reports: Department of Commerce estimate of corporate profits and Federal tax lability. 


Since the Revenue Act of 1951, mining 
companies may expense a limited amount of 
exploration costs, even if for a productive 
property. The limit on such costs of a min- 
ing taxpayer was raised to $100,000 a year 
and $400,000 total by the 1954 code. The 
cost here is relatively small, although tax- 
payers are increasing their tax saving by 
incorporating each mine separately. Ex- 
ploratory expenses above these limits by 

corporations must be capitalized. 
Only exploratory expenses which lead to dry 
holes may be expensed currently by the oil 
and gas industry. This conforms to neu- 
trality and accounting concepts. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Among other points 
he makes is that in 1954, one major oil 
company paid taxes at an effective rate 
of 9.2 percent, another at 16.3 percent, 
and still another at 18.5 percent. He 
shows further that 24 large petroleum 
companies paid taxes at an effective rate 
of only 22.6 percent. 

Mr. President, I myself have been col- 
lecting some facts and figures on the 
taxes paid by oil and gas producing com- 
panies. I have collected figures for these 


27 companies since 1945 and I have fig- 
ures which show the amount of income 
taxes they have paid compared with 
their net income before taxes. As we all 
know, since World War II, these taxes 
for most corporations have been in the 
neighborhood of 47 to 52 percent. How- 
ever, these oil and gas companies have 
paid taxes at a considerably lower rate 
than what one would believe they should 
pay, and what other corporations act- 
ually pay. 

I am calling these companies com- 
pany A, company B, company C, and so 
forth, for they have done nothing illegal 
and I do not wish to condemn them but 
merely to condemn the principle of per- 
centage depletion. Thus, I have not 


5J. K. Butters, L. E. Thompson, L. L. 
Bollinger, Effects of Taxation: Investments 
by Individuals, pp. 201-202 (1953). Some 
investors regard investments in the oil in- 
dustry as a source of tax exempt income, 
competitive with State and municipal se- 
curities, 
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reason to go after any of the individual 
companies but I do wish to illustrate the 
effects of the great many legal tax 
avoidance provisions of the tax code on 
the taxes which these companies act- 
ually pay: 


Company A 
Percent 
Net income Net income | ofin- 
before Income af come 
Year income income | taxes to 
taxes taxes income 
before 
taxes 
1956...| $29, 523, 395 | $3,024,000 | $26, 499, 395 10. 24 
1955...) 28, 143, 673 | 2,780,000 | 25, 363, 673 9, 88 
1954___| 21,029, 684 | 1,252,000 | 19,777, 648 5.95 
1953_..| 18,812, 590 367,000 | 18, 445, 590 1.95 
1952...| 16, 550, 361 664,000 | 15, 896, 361 3.95 
1951... 17,369, 652 1, 073, 000 16, 296, 652 6.17 
1950...| 18, 467,607 | 3,068,000 | 15, 399, 607 16. 61 
1949__.| 14, 759, 193 375, 000 14, 384, 193 2. 54 
1948... 27,367,252 | 4,725,000 | 22, 642, 252 17. 27 
1947._.| 17,749, 626 | 2, 830, 000 14, 919, 626 15. 94 
1946__.| 10, 130, 975 1, 275, 000 8, 855, 975 12. 59 
1945_..| 5, 611,770 215, 000 5, 396, 770 3. 83 
Company B 


1956___| $6,975, 382 | $1,095,000 | $5,880, 382 15, 70 
1955_..| 5, 975, 382 485, 000 4, 965, 220 9. 90 
1954...| 3, 291, 7: 38, 172 3, 253, 561 1.16 
1953...| 5,594,074 | 1, 552, 500 4, 441, 574 21.75 
1952...| 4, 436, 030 669, 500 3, 766, 530 15.09 
1951...| 5, 561, 770 714. 880 4, 846, 890 12.85 
1950... 5, 709, 537 | 1,023, 900 4, 685, 637 17. 93 
1949...| 3, 259, 928 163, 040 3, 096, 888 5.00 
1948... 6, 295, 858 898, 900 5, 396, 958 14. 28 
1947... 4,011,073 1,023, 126 2, 987, 947 25. 51 
1946... 2, 089, 932 417, 000 1, 672, 932 19. 95 
1945...| 2,321,605 205, 908 2, 115, 697 8.87 
Company C 
Net income 
Income after 
taxes income 
taxes 
1956..-| $4, 770, 495 $261,837 | $4, 508, 658 5.49 
1955... 4, 826, 687 417, 388 4, 409, 299 8.65 
1954...| 4, 625, 750 336, 889 4, 288, 870 7,28 
1953...| 4,301, 404 179, 114 4, 212, 290 4.08 
1952...| 3, 588, 107 91, 660 3, 496, 447 2, 55 
1951_._| 3, 934, 107 399,397 | 3, 534, 710 10,15 
1950...| 3, 696, 584 847, 072 2, 849, 512 22. 91 
1949...| 3,373, 448 679, 553 2, 693, 895 20.14 
1948...| 4, 542,842 982, 540 3, 560, 302 21, 63 
1947... 2, 284, 109 529, 781 1, 754, 328 23.19 
1946... 161, 816 212 161, 604 13 
1945... 33, 895 256 | 33, 639 -78 
Company D 
Percent 
Net income Net income | of in- 
before Income after come 
taxes income taxes to 
income 
before 
taxes 
$35, 000 $437, 556 7.41 
15, 000 534, 093 2.73 
wing caps R 309, 405 {....2--.. 
11, 332 292, 121 3.73 
25, 686 133, 398 16.15 
8, 234 407,714 1. 98 
1, 500 276,014 „54 
1,000 176, 187 -56 
35, 000 491, 06: 6.65 
399, 643 52, 000 347, 13.01 
1946... 139, 923 1,000 138, 923 -7L 
1945... 140, 101 1, 500 138, 601 1.07 
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$11,379, 16. 69 
8, 509, 17. 63 
6 420, ee 
5 S00, 34:08 
4,951, 30. 29 
4, 928, 20. 70 
5, 766, 16. 65 
8, 650, 16. 44 
3, 248, 6. 16 


1956..-| $67, 517,000 |$15, 700,000 | $51, 817, 000 23.25 
1955. 56, 259,000 | 9,900,000 | 46, 359, 000 17. 60 
1954.. 50, 383, 000 | 8,700,000 | 41, 683, 000 17.27 
1953. 55,775,000 | 14, 900, 000 | 40, 875, 000 26. 71 
1952. 52, 488, 000 | 14, 400, 000 | 38, 088, 000 27.43 
1951_..| 58, 593, 000 | 17, 300,000 | 41, 293, 000 29. 53 
1950. 57, 407, 000 | 15, 000, 000 | 42, 407, 000 26. 13 
1 46, 487,000 | 10,390,000 | 36,097, 000 22, 35 
1948._.| 74,080,000 | 19, 863,000 | 54, 217, 000 26, 81 
1947_..} 40,655,000 | 9, 298,000 | 31, 357,000 22. 87 
1046_._| 22, 599,000 | 3, 585,000 | 19, 014, 000 15, 86 
1945...| 16,371,000 | 1,228,000 | 15, 143,000 7.50 


$560,753 |..........-- 


832, 765 

1954... 785, 624 
1953... 730, 699 
1952... 968, 287 
1951... 935, 134 
Bo ge 
1948... 872, 719 
1947._. 654, 922 
1946... 471, 923 
ame] 461, 448 


3, 51 

4.31 
1954... 10. 47 
1953... 8.22 
1952... 18. 53 
1951_.. 20. 64 
1950... 5.73 


Norte.—Records available only for last 7 years, 
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Company I 


$9, 078, 922 2 $5, 860 ® 

8, 886, 172 151, 000 1.69 
8, 106, 746 429, 075 5, 29 
6, 769, 145 196, 335 2.90 
5, 414, 053 26, 156 -48 
5, 067, 243 410, 539 8. 10 
4,477, 673 404 - OL 
3, 001 202, 087 5, 85 
2, 585 72, 628 2, 46 
2, 079 201, 176 7.25 
3, 001 504, 487 15. 90 
220 258, 488 34. 23 

65, 966 64. 13 


112 months ended June 
2 Credit, 
3 Credit taxes. 


Ph aes total analysis 1956=1957 on this company, 
ete. 


g 


Company J 
Percent 
Net income Net income | of in- 
before Income after come 
Year income taxes income taxes to 
taxes taxes income 
before 
taxes 
1956...| $3, 168, 549 $75,000 | $3,093, 549 2.37 
1955... 3, 656, 274 150, 000 3, 5606, 274 4.10 
1954...| 3, 670, 162 360, 000 3, 210, 162 10. 08 
1953... 363, 500, 000 2, 863, 964 14, 86 
1952...| 2, 561, 162 267, 461 2, 293, 701 10. 44 
1951...) 3, 971, 370 965, 230 3, 006, 140 24. 30. 
1950...) 2, 302, 729 519, 263 1, 783, 466 22. 55 
1949... 1, 551, 586 104, 000 1, 447, 586 6,70 
1948... 1, 344, 021 150, 000 1, 194, 021 11.16 
1947...| 1,230, 364 50, 000 730, 364 4. 
6. 17. 409, 
328, 


Net income Net income | ofin- 
before Income after come 
taxes income taxes to 


income 
taxes 


$2, 500, 000 

1, 900, 000 

1, 278, 154 

1, 590, 080 

1, 875, 000 20. 34 

2; 400, 000 23. 24 

2, 000, 000 22. 93 

1; 800, 000 20. 65 

4, 000, 000 23.19 

2, 300, 000 24.73 

1, 010, 000 18.98 
257,000 | 3, 978, 097 6.07 


1954.__| $7,762,785 | $1,275,000 | $6, 487, 785 16. 42 
1953...| 8,494,844 | 1, 785, 000 6, 709, 844 21.01 
1952...| 7,844,057 | 1, 500, 000 6, 344, 057 19. 12 
1951...) 8,553,640 | 1, 500, 000 7, 053, 640 17. 54 
1950...) 8,086,702 | 1,983,000 6, 103, 702 24, 52 
1949__| 7,805,345 | 1,900, 000 5, 905, 345 24.34 
1948...] 7, 612,733 | 1,726, 006 5, 786, 727 22. 97 
1947... 7,667,536 | 1,575,000 6, 092, 536 20. 54 
1946_..} 5,146,094 | 1,100, 000 4, 046, 094 21. 38 
1945.._| 3, 209, 359 831, 500 2, 377, 859 25.91 
1944.._| 3, 519,208 | 1, 068, 760 2, 450, 448 30. 37 


Company M 

Percent 

Net income Net income | ofin- 

before Income afi come 
Year! income taxes income taxes to 
taxes taxes income 

before 

taxes 
2, 961, 000 |$34, 000, 000 }$178, 961, 000 15. 97 
fhe on | SS | eS | 38 
207, 757, 854 | 43, 500, 000 | 164, 257, 854 20. 94 
175, 792, 000 | 30, 500, 000 | 145, 292, 000 14. 68 
220, 981, 000 | 51, 500, 000 | 169, 481, 000 23. 30 
1950. 161, 360, 000 | 32, 000, 000 | 129, 360, 000 19. 83 
1949___] 138, 480, 000 | 18, 000, 000 | 120, 480, 000 13. 00 
1948_._| 240, 069, 000 | 54, 000, 000 | 186, 069, 000 22.49 
1947...| 153, 207, 000 | 29, 100, 000 | 124, 107, 000 18. 99 
1946..-| 79,332,000 | 7,500,000 | 71,832, 000 9.45 
1945..-| 80,395,000 | 9, 500,000 | 70, 895, 000 11.82 

Company N 


1957...| $7,973, 558 | $1, 727,910 | $6, 244, 648 21. 67 
1956... 5, 378, 904 699, 000 4, 679, 904 13. 00 
1955...| 2,502, 867 18, 000 2, 484, 867 72 
1954... 1, 603, 682 23, 923 1, 579, 759 1.49 
1953...| 3, 077, 447 4,724 3, 072, 723 15 
1952...] 2, 334, 532 99, 844 2, 234, 688 4.28 
1951... 1, 209, 045 31,250 1, 177, 705 2. 58 
1950... 282, 202 49,750 232, 452 17. 63 
1949... 1, 225, 576 | 6,949 1, 218, 627 . 57 
1948...) 1, 396, 517 29, 053 1, 366, 404 2.08 
1947... 359, 903 16, 000 344, 903 4.17 
1946... 2 106, 098 200 2 106.298 |........- 
1945...] 1, 537, 551 406, 500 1, 131, 051 26. 44 
112 months ended June 30, 
2 Deficit, 
a ua totals analysis, 1056= 1957 on this company. 
Company O 
Net income 
befi Income 
Year income taxes 
taxes 

$1, 034, 094 8 1,034, 004 |_....-.-- 
1, 006, 718 Y 1,006,718 |... 
1, 690, 567 $42, 130 1, 648, 437 2.49 
1, 873, 226 50, 000 1, 823, 226 2.67 
1, 502, 077 40, 000 1, 462, 077 2. 66 
2,714, 277 30, 000 2, 684, 227 111 
2, 692, 947 40, 000 2, 652, 947 1,49 
3, 382, 140 42, 323 3, 382, 140 1.25 
4, 236, 057 348, 900 3,887, 157 8.24 
1, 517, 480 48, 919 1, 468, 561 3.22 
689, 609 10, 241 679, 368 1,51 
664, 526 4, 103 660, 423 . 62 
2, 205, 837 42, 130 2, 163, 707 1.91 
2, 600, 271 50, 000 2, 550, 271 1.92 
2, 202, 835 40, 000 2, 162, 835 1.81 
2, 623, 191 30, 000 2, 593, 191 1,14 
sigo] dasa] 218,380] 100 
4, 353, 435 348, 900 4, 004, 535 8.01 


1 Not reported. 
2 Figures for 1954-48 restated as result of revision of 
estimates of recoverable oil and gas reserves. 


Company P 
Net income Net income | ofin- 
before Income after come 
Year income income | taxes to 
xes income 
be! 
taxes 
1956...) $6, 277, 997 $478,000 | $5, 799, 997 7.61 
1955...| 6, 211, 916 470, 000 5, 741, 916 7.56 
1954...| 6, 209, 385 , 000 5, 789, 385 7.57 
1953...] 6, 761, 834 515, 000 6, 246, 834 7. 62 
1952...| 7, 023, 582 540, 000 6, 483, 582 7.60 
1951...| 7, 008, 444 535, 000 6, 473, 444 7, 63 
1950...] 6, 616, 103 415, 000 6, 201, 103 6. 27 
1949...| 4, 940, 029 270, 000 4, 670, 029 5.47 
1948...| 5, 670, 055 333, 000 5, 346, 055 5. 86 
1947...) 2,827,824 159, 000 2, 668, 824 5. 62 
1946_..] 2, 532, 718 151, 000 2, 381, 718 5.96 
jana} 2, 522, 301 157, 075 2, 305, 226 6, 28 


Company Q Company U 
Percent 
Percent Net income Net income | of in- 
of in- before Income after come 
bet come Year | income taxes income | taxes to 
Year income taxes to taxes xes income 
income before 
before taxes 
taxes —] c] uaa c cM 
—e $200,000 | $9, 368, 842 2.09 
900, 000 8, 440, 810 9. 64 
1956__.| $10, 590, 947 | $2,703, 000 25. 52 335, 000 7, 470, 307 4.29 
1955_..| 13,034, 071 1, 852, 000 14. 21 600, 000 6, 540, 132 8.40 
1954___| 14,484,813 | 1,967, 000 13. 58 1,000,000 | 6,715, 591 12. 96 
1953_..| 12,815,586 | 1,143,000 | 11,672, 586 8.92 2, 900, 000 7, 396, 000 28.32 
1952___| 9, 570, 934 602,000 | 8, 968, 934 6. 29 1, 200,000 | 6, 459, 000 15. 67 
1951_..| 8, 190, 680 385, 000 7, 805, 680 4.70 875, 000 5, 781, 347 13.15 
1950__.| 6, 263, 638 400, 000 5, 863, 638 6.39 2, 250, 000 6, 780, 713 24. 91 
1949...] 5, 183, 830 210, 000 4, 973, 830 4.05 1, 250, 000 5, 941, 002 17.38 
1948___] 7,713, 057 407,623 | 7,305, 434 5. 28 400, 000 000, 586 11.76 
was] imej goj fuse) te 
1946...| 1,614, y , 549, a 
40, 000 957, 075 4.01 1 Restated to conform with accounting practice effec- 
cam snitch 3 tive Jan. 1, 1956—method of charging intangible develop- 
ment cost was changed. 1956 net income would have 
been $1,470,000 less without such change. 
Company V, liquidated 
Company R 
Percent 
Net income Net income | of in- 
Percent before Income after 
Net income Net income | ofin- Year income taxes income 
before Income after come taxes taxes 
Year income income | taxes to 
taxes taxes income 
before —— q“_— qe uum ly _— 
taxes 1954__.| $4, 173, 767 |_-...------- 173, 767 
tos2--| 4,414623 | "000,000 | 3731 628 
952. , 414, , , 754, 
588 | $2,640,000 | $7, 955, 588 24:92 1951.-| -3,112,871 |------------ 3, 112, 871 
718 1, 164,559 | - 6,888, 159 14.46 1950. 1, 904, 836 526, 000 , 378, 
561 1, 636, 500 6, 759, 061 19.49 1949. 1502, 448 7, 500 y 
428 | 3,477,350 8, 059, 078 30.14 1948. 461, 640 2, 400 459, 240 
095 | 3,884, 000 9, 648, 095 28.70 1947. 416, 506 4, 100 512, 406 
795 | 4,645,000 | 10, 205,795 30.11 1946 __ 328, 052 11, 282 316, 770 
| “aun Enr) Gh mor een) Ogee] ine 
, 171, ; a 539 
656 | 1, 635, 000 6, 594, G56 19. 87 scarfs 6 ? 
864 576, 44 4, 197, 4 p 
, 239 370, 000 2, 105, 239 14.95 > Demo TT On loaa rs a poses 
259 25: 1, 730, 759 10, 27 mon en pr. 30. in s company 
= ae changed to a calendar year basis so 1946 taxes are shown 
both ways. 
Company W 
ercent 
Companys Not income Net income | of in- 
before Income alter come 
income income taxes to 
taxes 
$18, 877, 
6, 


i os 
BS8ases RE 


$4,712,841 | $330,000 | $4,382,841] 7.02 1o 
4, 060, 798 260, 000 8, 800, 798 6.40 12 
4, 284, 521 220, 000 4, 064,521 5.13 15, 
5,241, 179 43, 000 5, 198, 179 .82 7 
5, 525, 948 583, 000 4, 942, 948 10.55 7 
5,618,762 | 1,425,000 | 4,193,762 | 25.36 17, 917, 474 
5, 280,578 | 964,000 | 4,316, 578 18, 26 5. 266, 897 
Sra iss | saxo | sonisa| Ta 1, 844,156 
4,213,001 | 266.000 | 3, 947,001 6.31 By G22, 268"), 450, 000 ca 529 
3, 200, 034 160, 000 3, 040, 034 4.99 
18, 09, 404 30, 000 1,779, 404 1.66 112 months ended Aug. 31. 
2 Same for both consolidated and co. only, 
3 Consolidated, 
112 months ended June 30. $ fana 
Nore —In total analysis 1956=1957 for this com- — ¢ Gredif taxes. 
, &l 
ima Norte.—In total analysis, 1956=1957 on this company, 
ete. 
Company T Company X 
Percent 
Net income | ofin- 
Income after come 
taxes income taxes to 
taxes income 
before 
taxes 
057, 708 $5, 657, 708 6. 60 
7 720, 029 6, 320, 029 5.95 
$949, 659 5, 245, 627 |... 5, 245, 527 [nsen 
1,385, 335 4, 470, 659 4, 230, 659 5. 37 
543, 208 3, 635, 498 3,185,498 | 12,38 
408, 107 3, 702, 765 3, 152, 765 14.85 
431, 569 3, 770, 706 3, 047, 506 18.46 
273, 473 4, 022, 266 3,381,359 | 15. 93 
atin 2940; 750 Zaz 20 | 20:32 
i 
cca esses 1, 304, 512 1,230,539] 1175 
666, 557 |... 22.2.2... 666, 557 |... 
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1956_..| $7,859, 694 $650,000 | $7, 209, 604 8.27 
1955... 8, 449, 374 500, 000 7, 949, 374 5.92 
1954...| 8, 256, 034 400, 000 7, 856, 034 4.85 
1963_..| 8,874,068 | 4,275,000 7, 599, 068 14. 37 
1952...) 8,101,335 | 1, 255, 000 6, 846, 335 15. 49 
1951...) 8,009,124 | 1, 185, 000 6, 824, 124 14.79 
1950... 7, 047, 367 | 1,050, 000. 5, 997, 367 14. 89 
1949._.| 7, 048, 753 710, 000 6, 338, 753 10.07 
1948_..| 9, 186,038 | 1, 725, 000 7, 461, 18.78 
1947... 4, 883, 907 760, 000 4, 123, 907 15. 56 
1946... 2, 428, 249 315, 000 2, 113, 249 12.97 
1945... 1, 934, 850 175, 000 1, 759, 850 9.04 
"T a 
Company Z 
ercent 
Net income Net income | of in- 
before Income after come 
Year income taxes income taxes to 


1 7 months ending December 31. 
2 In totals analysis, May 31 ending years used. 


Notr.—Years end May 31 prior to 1957. 
Company A-Z 


Year 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, we 
have already seen some of the methods 
which are used to bring about this great 
tax advantage for those who invest in 
oil and gas properties. I have asked 
that further explanations of some of 
these methods be prepared so that I 
might also place them in the RECORD. 

The first is a comparison of the tax 
advantage which comes from an invest- 
ment in an oil property as compared 
with an investment in depreciable facili- 
ties, or what would be called ordinary 
investment. I ask unanimous consent 
that this comparison be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the com- 
parison was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

COMPARATIVE TAx BENEFITS IN INVESTMENT 
IN OIL PROPERTY AND IN DEPRECIABLE FA- 
CILITIES 
Taxpayer A inyests $100,000 in developing 

an oil property. Taxpayer B invests $100,000 


1958 


in, say, a manufacturing enterprise through 
purchase of $100,000 of depreciable facilities. 

In the year in which these investments are 
made, Taxpayer A in computing his Federal 
tax liability, may claim a deduction for that 
portion of the $100,000 outlay which goes 
into intangible drilling and developments 
costs, i. e., costs of labor, fuel, and power, ma- 
terials and supplies, tool rental, repairs of 
drilling equipment, etc., incurred during the 
drilling of wells and their preparation for 
production. Such outlays may aggregate 
two-thirds of the total capital outlay in 
bringing the well into production. Of his 
initial $100,000 outlay, therefore, Taxpayer 
A will have recovered, for tax purposes, all 
but one-third in the first year through the 
privilege of expensing certain capital costs. 
Most if not all of this remaining one-third 
will represent depreciable facilities, e. g., 
drilling rigs, structures, etc., which are sub- 
ject to depreciation allowances for tax pur- 
poses. Assuming the average useful life of 
these facilities is, say 10 years, Taxpayer A 
may claim, for tax purposes, an additional 
deduction of about 634 percent of his capital 
outlay Together with the intangible drill- 
ing and development cost deduction, there- 
fore, he may claim in the year of his invest- 
ment close to 75 percent of his outlay. 

Taxpayer B, on the other hand, can claim 
as a tax deduction, with respect to his capi- 
tal outlay in the year the investment is 
made, only the amount allowable as depre- 
ciation on the facilities he acquired. As- 
suming the average economically useful life 
of these facilities is, say, 10 years (and 
ignoring salvage value), the most liberal 
depreciation he can claim would be 20 per- 
cent of his outlay. 

Assuming both A and B are corporate tax- 
payers, Taxpayer A will enjoy a tax advan- 
tage of $28,000 (=52 (.75100,000—.20 
100,000) ) in the year in which the invest- 
ment is made with respect to direct capital 
recovery charges. 

In addition, however, taxpayer A can 
claim a percentage depletion allowance 
equal to 274% percent of the gross income 
produced by the oil property up to 50 per- 
cent of the net income therefrom. If, con- 
servatively estimated, the oil property pro- 
duces an annual gross income of $50,000 and 
a net income of, say, $25,000, annual de- 
pletion allowances will be $13,750. Ac- 
cordingly, taxpayer A’s total deductions for 
intangible drilling and development costs, 
depreciation, and percentage depletion will 
exceed his actual $100,000 investment in less 
than 2 taxable years. Over the same 2 years, 
taxpayer B’s capital recovery deductions 
through depreciation will total 36 percent of 
his investment. In 2 years’ time, therefore, 
taxpayer A will enjoy a tax advantage com- 
pared to taxpayer B of $33,713, or more than 
one-third of the original capital outlay. 

Since total percentage depletion allow- 
ances which may be claimed are not limited 
by the unrecovered investment in the prop- 
erty, taxpayer A may continue to claim per- 
centage depletion so long as the well con- 
tinues to produce. In this example, there- 
fore, he will be able to claim, during the re- 
maining 8 years of production by the well, 
additional deductions of $110,000, or total 
deductions over the 10 years of about $210,- 
000, more than double his actual investment. 

‘Taxpayer A’s actual tax savings, with a 52 
percent corporate tax rate, will amount to 
almost $110,000, or 10 percent more than 
his actual investment. On the other 
hand, taxpayer B's actual tax savings will be 
$52,000, less than half taxpayer A's. 


1 Using the double declining-balance de- 
preciation method, the first year’s deprecia- 
tion deduction would be 20 percent of 
$33,333, or $6,666. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, one of 
the really major loopholes in the tax 
code is the method by which capital 
gains may be applied to oil and gas 
properties. As this subject is little un- 
derstood I have again asked that a 
memorandum be prepared concerning it 
and I ask unanimous consent that this 
memorandum, called “Application of 
Capital Gains Treatment to Income 
From Oil and Gas Properties,” be in- 
serted at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

APPLICATION OF CAPITAL GAINS TREATMENT TO 
INCOME From OIL AND GAS PROPERTIES 

A taxpayer owning rights in an oil and gas 
property may sell a fractional share in these 
rights and claim capital gains treatment 
with respect to the excess of the proceeds 
from the sale over his adjusted basis in the 
fractional share sold, The character of the 
fractional share as a capital asset within the 
meaning of section 1221 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 is not and has not 
been seriously questioned. The distinguish- 
ing characteristic of such fractional shares 
is that the original owner permanently di- 
vests himself of all interests therein, i. e., 
no provision is made for a return of the 
rights to him after a specified period of time, 
or after a specified volume of production or 
number of dollars of royalties realized with 
respect to the fractional share. 

On the other hand, for some considerable 
time past there has been considerable con- 
fusion about the tax treatment of “carved 
out” oil payments. These differ from 
assignment or sale of fractional shares in 
that the taxpayer does not permanently re- 
linquish rights to income in the oil and gas 
property but merely assigns or sells some 
portion thereof for a limited period of time. 
For example, he may sell the next 2 years’ 
production, or the next 100,000 barrels, or 
the next $1 million worth of output. Upon 
satisfaction of these conditions, the rights 
revert to the taxpayer. Numerous court de- 
cisions, at variance with Treasury rulings, 
maintained that the proceeds from such 
sales should be treated as capital gains. 

Quite recently, however, the United States 
Supreme Court in the Lake case, ruled that 
proceeds from sale or exchange of carved out 
oil payments were to be construed as reali- 
zation of future income and therefore sub- 
ject to ordinary income-tax treatment. The 
Treasury Department apparently feels that 
the Supreme Court ruling is sufficiently 
broad and sufficiently definite as to preclude 
further dispute about the tax treatment of 
carved-out oil payments. However, the in- 
genuity of the American taxpayer must never 
be underestimated. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in ad- 
dition I ask unanimous consent that a 
paper by Paul Haber, J. D., Ph. D. called 
Writeoffs, Cost Depletion, and Percent- 
age Depletion—an Appraisal, be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the paper 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wrrireorrs, Cost DEPLETION, AND PERCENT- 
AGE DEPLETION—AN APPRAISAL 
(By Paul Haber, J. D., Ph. D.) 
INTRODUCTION 

Our Federal tax system is supposed to be 
based on the principle of progressive tax- 
ation or “ability to pay’—the higher the net 
income, the higher the rate of tax. In the 
case of taxpayers who engage in the business 
of crude oil, however, this principle is made 
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to work in reverse—the higher the net in- 
come from the production and sale of crude 
oil, the lower the rate of tax. 

There seems to be considerable miscon- 
ception as to the true value of the tax sub- 
sidy to crude oil. It is generally assumed 
that it consists of “percentage depletion” 
only, which is supposed to be worth about 
$1.5 billion a year. Those who are ac- 
quainted with the subject know that the 
“writeoffs” subsidy is worth at least $7 
billion more. Nobody, however, seems to be 
aware of the fact that “cost depletion” also 
represents a subsidy to crude oil. Because 
this last subsidy is concealed in a provision 
of the code which on the surface seems to 
have nothing to do with depletion, it seems 
to have escaped everybody's attention. It 
is the “sleeper” subsidy and it is costing 
the country at least $5 billion a year. 


WHO ENTERS THE CRUDE OIL BUSINESS? 


Consider the tax situation of individuals 
in the following groups: 

1, The stockholders who own large blocks 
of stock in the corporations listed on the 
various stock exchanges, who receive fabu- 
lous incomes from dividends; 

2. The active heads of these listed corpora- 
tions, who receive substantial salaries for 
their services and dividends on any stock 
they may own in the corporation; 

3. The professional advisers for these cor- 
porations, who receive large fees for their 
services; 

4. The movie stars and other independent 
professional men who earn large salaries and 
fees; 

5. The more than 150,000 partners, stock- 
holders and sole proprietors, who own the 
thousands of medium-size businesses in this 
country, who derive substantial income from 
dividends, salaries, interest, or profits. 

The more than 200,000 individuals who 
compromise these 5 groups derive incomes 
anywhere from $100,000 to $25 million a year, 
are subject to taxes in the very top brackets. 
Would it be reasonable to assume that if 
these people are smart enough to earn such 
large incomes, they are naive enough to pay 
it out in taxes? Especially, when the tax laws 
applicable to crude oil offer them a safe and 
sure way out by transforming the “progres- 
sive tax rates” into “regressive tax rates,” so 
that instead of paying out 90 percent of their 
incomes in taxes and keeping 10 percent they 
are able to keep 90 percent and pay out 10 
percent? 

THE WRITEOFFS SUBSIDY 


Mr. Smith, whose income is $1 million a 
year, decides to avail himself of the tax 
subsidies to crude oil instead of paying a 
90 percent tax on the income. He spends 
his income buying fractional interests in a 
large number of pools or joint ventures 
which engage in the search for oil. In this 
manner, he spreads the risk over a large 
number of drilling operations, one or more 
of which are bound to find oil. 

The million dollars thus spent by Mr. 
Smith is costing him $100,000, because the 
tax laws permit him to write off the cost of 
the search for oil, irrespective of whether the 
search results in a dry hole, a commercial 
producer, or a gusher. Only a small fraction 
of the cost of the search must be capitalized, 
less than 12 percent, when the well finds any 
oil at all. Thus, as far as the costs of the 
search are concerned, the odds are 9 to 1 in 
favor of Mr. Smith, because Mr. Smith is 
drilling for oil with money which would 
otherwise have gone to pay the income tax on 
the million dollar income. These 9 to 1 odds 
in favor of Mr. Smith more than make up for 
the risk of not finding oil. In actual prac- 
tice, because the risk is spread over a great 
many drilling operations, the overall odds in 
favor of Mr. Smith are 20 to 1 that he will 
come out a happier man drilling for oil than 
he would be paying income taxes. When a 
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taxpayer enters the crude oil business, he 
forgets about income taxes; there simply 
are not any to pay, as we shall see below. 

The best evidence as to Mr. Smith’s prob- 
abilities of becoming a happy and prosperous 
oil man can be attested by the more than 
‘55,000 wells which are being drilled each year 
in this country, at an average cost of $150,000 
per well, or a total cost of $8,250,000,000 a 
year. We are drilling in this country 6 times 
as many wells as the rest of the world does, 
even though our oil reserves are less than 
one-sixth the world’s reserves (our 30 billion 
barrels to the world’s 200 billion barrels). 

Drilling for oil is like playing dice with 
the Treasury: “Heads I win, tails you lose,” 
with the Treasury always on the losing end. 
As a matter of fact, high tax rates are a boon 
to the crude oil industry rather than a bur- 
den, because the higher the rate of tax the 
lower the net cost (the after-tax cost) of the 
drilling operation. This explains why the 
American Petroleum Institute does not sup- 
port the National Association of Manufac- 
turers in its fight to reduce the top tax 
bracket from 90 percent to 40 percent. If 
the rate were reduced to 40 percent, the 
search for crude oil would fall off tremen- 
dously, because the taxpayer’s share of the 
cost of the search would have been increased 
from 10 percent (100 percent less 90 percent 
tax) to 60 percent (100 percent less 40 per- 
cent tax). As a matter of fact, the phenom- 
enal growth of the crude oil industry dates 
back to the year 1940, the year in which the 
wartime rates were first brought into the 
statute. 

It is evident from the above that tax- 
wise it is far more profitable when the drill- 
ing operation is done by a taxpayer (as an 
individual) who is in the 90 percent tax 
bracket than by a corporation which is 
subject to the 52 percent tax bracket. That 
is why at least 40,000 wells a year, out of 
the total of 55,000, are drilled by individual 
taxpayers and only 15,000 are drilled by the 
major oil companies. On this altogether 
plausible assumption, the value of the 
“writeoffs” subsidy is $6,557 million, com- 
puted as follows: 


90 percent of 40,000 wells 


multiplied by $150,000__.. $5, 400, 000, 000 
52 percent of 15,000 wells 


multiplied by $150,000_... 1, 157, 000, 000 
Total value of 
tax subsidy-........ 6, 557, 000, 000 


THE “COST DEPLETION” SUBSIDY 


Having gotten rid of his original income 
in the search for oil, the taxpayer's next 
problem is to get rid of the income from 
the oil property after an oll discovery. Since 
the taxpayer has no cost basis in the oil 
property (having previously written off the 
cost of the search through “writeoffs’’), the 
taxpayer cannot compute the deduction for 
depletion on the basis of full discovery value 
of the property. His deduction for deple- 
tion is limited to “percentage depletion” 
(27% percent of the gross income from the 
property, not to exceed 50 percent of the 
net income from such property). This, 
however, would leave him with a substan- 
tial amount of income from oil, subject to 
ordinary income tax rates. To relieve him 
of such excess income the code contains 
a “sleeper” provision which makes it pos- 
sible for him to convert the income from the 
oil property into capital gain without his 
giving up ownership in the property. 

During the hearings conducted by the 
Senate Committee on Economic Growth 
(“Federal Tax Policy for Economic Growth,” 
84th Cong., Ist sess., Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report), neither Prof. 
Horace M. Gray, nor Prof. Arnold C. Har- 
berger, nor Prof. James R. Nelson—who 
argued against the depletion subsidy—were 
aware of the “sleeper” provision in the code. 
Messrs. Henry B. Fernald, Lowell Stanley, 
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and Arthur A. Smith, who argued in favor 
of depletion, were, of course, careful to keep 
the “sleeper” provision well hidden under 
cover. 

The “sleeper” provision 

Section 1239 of the 1954 Code, which cor- 
responds to section 117 (0) of the 1939 Code, 
provides as follows: 

“(a) In the case of a sale or exchange, 
directly or indirectly, of property described 
in subsection (b)— 

“1, Between a husband and wife; or 

“2. Between an individual and a corpora- 
tion more than 80 percent in value of the 
oustanding stock of which is owned by such 
individual, his spouse, and his minor chil- 
dren and minor grandchildren; any gain rec- 
ognized to the transferor from the sale or 
exchange of such property shall be consid- 
ered as gain from the sale or exchange of 
property which is neither a capital asset 
nor property described in section 1231. 

“(b) This section shall apply only in the 
case of a sale or exchange by a transferor 
of property which in the hands of the trans- 
feree is property of a character which is 
subject to the allowance for depreciation.” 

In simple English, this section states that 
when property which is subject to deprecia- 
tion, such as real estate, patents, etc., is sold 
to a spouse or to a corporation controlled by 
the transferor (and/or the _ transferor’s 
spouse, minor children, and minor grand- 
children), the gain realized on the sale is 
ordinary income not capital gain. The same 
rule applies when the sale is from one cor- 
poration to another corporation, if the sell- 
ing corporation owns 80 percent or more of 
the stock of the buying corporation. The 
purpose of this provision in the code is to 
prevent fictitious sales, for the sole purpose 
of establishing a higher depreciation basis 
in the hands of the “related” transferee by 
the payment of a capital-gains tax on the 
part of the transferor. 

Section 1239, however, does not apply to 
property which is subject to depletion, as dis- 
tinguished from property which is subject to 
depreciation. Consequently, a taxpayer 
(whether an individual or a corporation), 
who has no cost basis in an oil property 
(such costs having been previously written 
off from the taxpayer's income), is not lim- 
ited to the deduction of 2744 percent of the 
gross income from the property (“percent- 
age depletion”). The income from the 
property can be made fully deductible 
through “cost-depletion,” by the simple de- 
vice of a “sale” of the property for its full 
discovery value to one’s spouse or to one’s 
“controlled” corporation. The 25 percent 
capital-gains tax incurred on the transaction 
is then reported on the installment basis, 
spread over the life of the oil property. In 
this way, the income from the oil property 
automatically is limited to a maximum tax 
rate of 25 percent, payable as, when, and if 
the oil is produced. 

The value to the crude-oil industry of this 
loophole in the law is approximately $5 bil- 
lion a year. Since the value of all the oil 
minerals produced in this country each year 
is $8 billion (see Facts and Figures for 1956, 
p. 149, published by the American Petroleum 
Institute), the depletion, if it were com- 
puted on the “percentage depletion” basis, 
would have amounted to $2.2 billion (2714 
percent of $8 billion). Computed on a “cost 
depletion” basis, the depletion is automati- 
cally increased from $2.2 billion to $8 billion, 
at a tax savings of some $5 billion. 

PERCENTAGE-DEPLETION 


This subsidy, which has been assumed 
generally to be the principal villain in our 
tax laws, is by comparison with the last two 
subsidies a small handout. Its principal 
purpose is to scoop up the tax leftovers to 
which the taxpayers in the crude-oil busi- 
ness may unexpectedly be exposed to. Thus, 
if the property should be found to contain 
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oil after the deductions have been taken 
under the “cost depletion” methods, “per- 
centage depletion” steps in to absorb the 
excess income with which the taxpayer is in- 
convenienced. “Percentage depletion” may 
be said to act as a sort of basket for any 
leftover income, left after the “cost deple- 
tion” subsidy has been fully availed of. 

The value of “percentage depletion” sub- 
sidy to the crude-oil industry is compara- 
tively small, less than half a billion a year, 
as compared with a total of some $12 billion 
from the “writeoffs’ and “cost depletion” 
subsidies. This being the case, why does the 
crude-oil industry so bitterly resist any cut 
in the 2744-percent rate? 

Is it because by resisting a cut in the very 
smallest subsidy the people’s attention re- 
mains focused on “percentage depletion "as 
the apparent villain and is thus diverted 
from the real villains—‘“writeoffs” and 
“cost depletion”—which are worth at least 
25 times as much? There is no other ex- 
planation. 


THE GROWTH OF THE INDUSTRY 


As would be expected, an industry which 
is the beneficiary of three tax subsidies ag- 
gregating close to $13 billion a year would 
grow fast and big. The crude oil industry 
has grown very fast and very big. The 
shares of the listed oil companies are worth 
more than $50 billion, or more than the 
combined value of all the listed shares of 
the steel, chemical, and automobile indus- 
tries. This does not include the value of the 
tens of thousands of unlisted companies, the 
stock of which is held by the hundreds of 
thousands of spouses, minor children, and 
minor grandchildren of the top-bracket 
taxpayers engaged in the crude oil business. 
And to think that less than 20 years ago 
the crude oil industry was a small indus- 
try by comparison with either steel, chemi- 
cals, or automobiles. 

The rate of the crude oil industry's growth 
may be better appreciated when the stock 
splitups of a few of the major oil companies 
are taken into consideration. Humble Oil 
Co., the second largest subsidiary of 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, has split its 
stock 5 times since 1922; 4 shares for 1 in 
1922; 3 shares for 1 in 1933 (a depression 
year); 2 shares for 1 in 1943; 2 shares for 
1 in 1951; 2 shares for 1 in 1957. Thus, each 
share of the 1922 vintage stock is today 96 
shares, and this does not take into account 
the many stock dividends voted by the com- 
pany from time to time. The stock is selling 
for approximately 100 times its earnings 
after taxes. What makes this stock so val- 
uable? When 90 percent of a corporation’s 
true income (concealed in the writeoffs and 
cost depletion) is exempt from income 
taxes and only 10 percent is subject to tax, a 
stock is bound to sell for 100 times the 
amount of earnings. In reality, however, 
the value of the stock reflects the fact that 
90 percent of the company’s true earnings are 
exempt from tax. 

Standard Oil Company of California split 
its stock twice in recent years: 2 for 1 in 
1951 and 2 for 1 in 1956. The same is true 
of Texas Co. Standard of New Jersey 
had 2 recent splitups: 2 for 1 in 1951 and 
8 for 1 in 1956. The latter company now 
has more than 200 million shares outstand- 
ing, selling around $50, or a total of more 
than $10 billion. 

It may be interesting to observe that after 
each stock splitup the price of the postsplit 
stock soon catches up with the price of 
the presplit stock. Apparently you cannot 
keep a crude oil stock down. When a stock 
remains unsplit, as in the case of Superior 
Oil Company of California, its price zooms 
to fantastic heights. This stock has re- 
cently been selling at $1,800 per share, even 
though its earnings are about $10 a share. 
Thus, the stock is selling at 180 times its 
net earnings. For the 5-year period from 
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1952 to 1956, the company wrote off on 
the average $36,000,000 a million; its net 
income before depletion was $9 million a 
year, on the average; the average amount 
of income tax paid by it was $40,000 a year. 
Even a religious organization could not ask 
for more. 

The Oil Record, published by the Petro- 
leum Institute Projects, lists several hun- 
dred oil companies, giving their financial 
operations for the 5-year period from 1952 
to 1956. These results, of 25 companies se- 
lected at random, are reproduced in the table 
below. To appreciate the significance of the 
figures in the table, it is suggested that they 
be examined carefully, reading each line 
across rather than down, 


Name of company | Writeoffs Net Income 
Income | tax paid 
Union Oi & Gas Co. | $7,000,000) $3,000,000} $30,000 
of Louisiana___.___. 
Superior Oil Co, of 
000,000) 9, 000, 000 40,000 
6, 000,000} 7,500,000) $00,000 
1, 650,000) 1, 500,000) 160,000 
7, 000, 000) 2, 000, 000 75,000 
Crown Central Pe- 
troleum Co.-._.....] 1,700,000) 1,750,000) 500, 000 
General Crade Oil 
o ere ee TT 6, 000, 3, 500,000) 200, 000 
Bishop Oil Co. 600, ` 8, 000 


, 000) 350, 000 1 
130, 000, 000/160, 000, 000133, 000, 000 
35, 000, 000| 35, 000, 000) 4, 000, 000 
Sunray Midconti- 


nent Qil Co__....._| 44,000,000; 42, 000, 000/16, 000, 000 
Phillips Petroleum 

[0 Sen SE ee 90, 000, 000) 85, 000, 000/22, 000, 000 
Reserve Oil & Gas | 

Co " 700, , 000 
Skelly Oil Co... 30, 000, 000} 30, 000, 000) 10, 000, 000 
Eason Oll Co... 600, 5, 000 
Kerr-McGee Oil 

Onr 350, 000 
Anderson-Pritchard 

ONO. OPRA 500, 000 
Argo OI Co 7 225, 000 
Drilling & Explora- 2, 900, 50, 000 22, 000 

tion Co. 
Petroleum Explora- 

tion 750, 000 80, 000 


150, 000 


Is it any wonder that the growth in the 
ranks of oil millionaires keeps pace with 
the growth in the ranks of unemployed? 
Such crude distortion of the principle of 
progressive taxation in the case of crude oil 
is bound to cause periodic depressions. 
When the peoples’ purchasing power is being 
drained by high taxes in order to make up 
the loss of $13 billion in revenue which 
should come from the crude oil industry, 
there is bound to be unemployment. Some 
people in high office say that the current 
depression is temporary—the economy is 
catching its breath. A more correct ex- 
planation for the current condition would 
be: The people are taking a rest to get up 
more strength to pay the taxes which should 
be paid by our largest industry. 

How can we fight the battle of peace with 
any degree of success, when our own house 
is in such disorder? Our cause is not too 
convincing so long as people are allowed to 
bore into the vitals of our national economy 
through excessive drilling, to add to the 
swollen ranks of oil millionaires and the 
swollen ranks of jobless. 

In order to eliminate one of the principal 
causes of periodic depressions and to restore 
a modicum of social justice, the following 
changes in our tax laws are proposed: 

1. The deduction for intangible drilling 
costs should be limited to situations where 
the well finds no oil; 

2. Intangible drilling costs should be capi- 
talized when the well does find oil; 

3. The loophole in section 1239 should be 
plugged, to discourage fictitious sales to re- 
lated taxpayers or a controlled corporation, 
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to prevent a stepped-up depletion basis based 
on cost; 

4. Enact legislation to prevent the tens of 
thousands of reciprocal sales from one tax- 
payer to another, for the twofold purpose of 
establishing capital gains and cost-deple- 
tion basis. Apply the dealer rule to sales of 
oil properties which now applies to sales of 
real estate; 

5. Eliminate percentage depletion as an 
unwarranted handout. 

The above changes in our tax laws would 
discourage tax drilling and encourage scien- 
tific drilling. It would bring many billions 
of revenue to the Treasury. 

The world’s known oil reserves are esti- 
mated at 250 billion, enough to last us more 
than 100 years. Why not start using them? 

The crude oil industry now enjoys a $3 
monopoly price per barrel of oil and a $13 
billion tax subsidy. The people can make it 
give up one or the other through reduced 
consumption of gas and oil. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Finally, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that a 
correspondence between Dean Erwin N. 
Griswold of the Harvard Law School, 
and Mr. Rex G. Baker, who was then 
general counsel of the Humble Oil & 
Refining Co., which first appeared in 
the Harvard Law Review, volume 64, No. 
3, January 1951, and which was repro- 
duced by the Joint Economic Committee 
in the Compendium on Federal Tax 
Policy for Economic Growth and Sta- 
bility, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

PERCENTAGE DEPLETION—A CORRESPONDENCE 1 


(By Rex G. Baker, general counsel, Humble 
Oil & Refining Co.; Erwin N. Griswold, 
dean, Harvard Law School) 

(Eprror’s Note.—On September 18, 1950, 
Dean Erwin N. Griswold made a speech be- 
fore the tax section of the American Bar 
Association,? In which he referred to “ 
inequities of the law in favor of the oil and 
gas interests.” A number of newspaper ac- 
counts of the speech reported this as an 
attack on the percentage-depletion provi- 
sion of the Internal Revenue Code* On 
the basis of these reports, Mr. Rex G. Baker, 
general counsel of the Humble Oil & Re- 
fining Co., wrote the letter that began the 
correspondence reproduced herein. Neither 
author had any intention to publish these 
letters at the time they were written. No 
revisions have been made except to elimi- 
nate those parts irrelevant to the percent- 
age-depletion controversy and to add foot- 
notes where it has been thought useful to 
refer to source materials.) 


i This correspondence appeared in the 
Harvard Law Review, vol. 64, No. 3, January 
1951, and is reproduced here with the per- 
mission of the authors and the Harvard Law 
Review. 

2 Sec. 86 A. B. A. J. 999, 1057 (1950). 

3 Internal Revenue Code, sec. 114 (b) (3), 
provides as follows: “In the case of oil and 
gas wells the allowance for depletion under 
sec. 28 (m) shall be 2714 percent of the 
gross income from the property during the 
taxable year, excluding from such gross 
income an amount equal to any rents or 
royalties paid or incurred by the taxpayer 
in respect of the property. Such allowances 
shall not exceed 50 percent of the net income 
of the taxpayer (computed without allowance 
for depletion) from the property, except 
that in no case shall the depletion allow- 
ance under sec, 23 (m) be less than it would 
be if computed without reference to this 
paragraph.” 


conversation in Washington concerning the 
Ppercentage-depletion allowance for oil and 
gas wells, 

Your remarks before the tax section re- 
garding the depletion allowance received 
widespread publicity, and I am afraid they 
will be very damaging to the producers of 
oil and gas in view of your reputation and 
the responsible position you occupy in the 
education world. 

Both in peace and in war the country must 
have and is very dependent upon oil and gas. 
Our civilian economy and the national safety 
would be jeopardized if we failed to maintain 
adequate reserves of petroleum and a back- 
log of reserve producing capacity. This 
means that it is essential to our country’s 
welfare and safety that the exploration for 
oil and gas within the United States be con- 
tinued at an accelerated rate due to increas- 
ing demands for petroleum and its products 
year after year. 

The exploration for petroleum is an ex- 
tremely costly and hazardous business. Oil- 
men must lease vast areas, must spend large 
sums in geophysical operations, must drill 
very expensive wildcat wells, of which 4 out 
of 5 on the average are dry holes, and must 
then make enormous expenditures of money 
in developing proven or semiproven acreage. 
Risk capital is not invested unless there is 
hope of reward. 

The producer of oil depletes his capital 
asset. If he is to stay in the business he must 
find and develop new sources of supply. If 
the depletion allowance were taken off, our 
present tax laws would tax away a large por- 
tion of his capital. 

It must be remembered that a large per- 
centage of exploratory activity is carried on 
by the independent wildcatter. He often 
spends a lot of money and goes broke with- 
out finding anything. To say that he would 
be protected by charging off losses ignores 
the fact that until he finds oil he has no 
income against which to charge off his losses. 
This is quite typical of the wildcatter. If he 
finally succeeds in finding oll he creates new 
capital and must be rewarded for the risks 
he has taken, This reward can be adequate 
only if the depletion allowance is maintained, 

The fact of the matter is that the oil in- 
dustry has consistently spent in exploratory 
effort a good deal more than the 2714 -percent 
depletion allowance, It has thus had to look 
elsewhere for funds with which to help fi- 
nance its quest of oil. 

The 27\4-percent depletion allowance was 
established in 1926. Congress has made 

inquiries on several occasions 
since as to the necessity for the depletion 
allowance and the wisdom of maintaining it 
at 2744 percent. Each time after full inves- 
tigation and inquiry it has sustained the 
274%4-percent allowance. This fact alone 
should, it seems to me, cause anyone to be 
sure of his ground before he launches an 
attack upon the depletion allowance. 

Herewith I enclose some material which I 
believe you will find helpful in your future 
consideration of this matter: a booklet en- 
titled “Let’s Keep on Hunting Oil,” some 
statistical data which will show that the 30 
leading oil companies have found it neces- 
sary to secure new capital by issuing stock 
and borrowing, that their net worth has con- 
sistently been lower than the comparable 
figures of manufacturing companies, that a 
large percentage of the net investment of 
the 30 leading oil companies is in oil and 
gas producing facilities, data showing the 
ratio of dividends to net income, the cost of 
replacing crude petroleum, this cost having 
steadily risen, financial information for the 
25 leading oil companies which shows mod- 
erate incomes, and a chart showing a com- 
parison of petroleum prices with the price 
of coal and all commodities, This chart 
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shows that the public have been the bene- 
ficiaries of the depletion allowance in the 
form of low prices for petroleum products. 

Your attention is also invited to the hear- 
ings before the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives re- 
lating to the 1950 revision of the revenue 
laws.* 

Yours sincerely, 
Rex G. BAKER. 
SEPTEMBER 25, 1950. 

Dear Mr. Baker: Thank you very much 
for your letter of September 22, which has 
reached me this morning. I particularly ap- 
preciate its fair and restrained tone, This 
is in considerable contrast with the attitude 
which is often taken on this matter by 
others in your area. 

As a matter of fact, I said nothing at all 
in my speech in Washington about percent- 
age depletion. My remarks were directed 
entirely to the so-called in oil payment pro- 
visions which had been added to the bill by 
the Senate." This seemed to me, and still 
seems to me, to have been a rather clear 
matter of special privilege. Naturally, I am 
pleased that it was finally eliminated by the 
conference committee. 

As I have indicated, I did not talk about 
percentage depletion and had no thought of 
doing so. There is lots to talk about there, 
though. In the first place, I would want to 
make it plain that I have never advocated 
eliminating the depletion allowance. That 
would be taxing capital. There would be no 
more sense in it than in eliminating the 
depreciation allowance. 

Nor do I disagree with you at all as to the 
importance of oil in our economy, and the 
desirability of encouraging the industry, 
particularly with respect to exploration. I 
do think, though, that there is real reason 
to question whether the present 2714 per- 
cent depletion allowance is not excessive, 
whether it does not cost more than other 
ways of achieving the same results, and 
whether a very large proportion of the bene- 
fits do not now go in fact to persons who are 
not the ones who do the exploring and take 
the risks. 

How about direct subsidies to explorers, 
for example? Might this not be a better 
way, and at the same time, a cheaper way? 
We use subsidies in maritime shipping and 
elsewhere in our economy. It might be a 
much more effective stimulus than the pres- 
ent backhanded way of doing it through the 
depletion allowance. 

For example, may I call your attention to 
the sentence in your letter which reads as 
follows: “To say that he would be protected 
by charging off losses ignores the fact that 
until he finds oil he has no income against 
which to charge off his losses.” I think you 
will agree that this is really no argument, 
since it is equally applicable to the percent- 
age depletion deduction. The wildcatter 
gets no depletion deduction until he finds 
oil. In other words, the method I suggested 
then, as far as this point is concerned, would 
be just as effective, indeed, even more effec- 
tive (because I would allow a 100-percent 


4 Hearings before Committee on Ways and 
Means on H. R. 8920, 8ist Cong., 2d sess., 
49-60, 100-101, 119, 133-134, 177-309, 733- 
740, 818-895, 901-926, 1267-1269, 1282-1286, 
2975-2983, 2999-3001, 3017-3026, 3028-3029, 
3040-3046 (1950). 

The Revenue Act of 1950, as reported by 
the Finance Committee of the Senate, pro- 
vided that the amount received from the 
sale of the right to obtain a stated amount 
of production from an oil, gas, or mineral 
property, while retaining a continuing in- 
terest in such property, should be treated as 
proceeds from the sale or exchange of a cap- 
ital asset. H. R. 8920, 81st Cong., 2d sess. 
sec. 214 (1950) (as passed by Senate); see S. 
Rept. 2375, 8lst Cong., 2d sess., 66, 91 (1950). 
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deduction until all principal costs had been 
recovered while percentage depletion allows 
only a 27'4-percent deduction) than is the 
percentage depletion allowance. 

You must know of situations where the 
present system of taxing oil production 
works out outrageously. I hear about actual 
cases from time to time, and they must 
come to your attention much more fre- 
quently. What I would like to see us do is 
to work out a system which would maintain 
adequate incentive and stimulate further 
production of oil without granting enormous 
tax advantages to drones and others who 
take little or no risk. I think it is a very 
real problem, and it would be a great con- 
tribution if people in your area, who are 
familiar with the situation, would devote 
themselves toward developing a sound and 
sensible solution to it. 

At any rate, having the benefit of percent- 
age depletion, it would seem to me to be the 
heart of wisdom for persons interested in the 
oil industry not to jeopardize that advantage 
by seeking to get additional tax favors which 
are less warranted. I refer, of course, to 
such things as the in-oil provision, and 
others which are suggested from time to 
time. There is a good deal of feeling about 
percentage depletion but it is very likely 
that nothing can or will be done about it. I 
would point out, though, that the commu- 
nity property problem was finally solved, 
though it seemed for many years at least as 
difficult. The surest way that I can think 
of to focus attention of other parts of the 
country on the percentage-depletion situa- 
tion, and possibly to produce fairly strong 
reaction, is to push it even more in the way 
of tax privileges. 

Very truly yours, 
Erwin N. GRISWOLD. 
OCTOBER 11, 1950. 

Dear Dean GrISwoLD: I did not have an 
opportunity to hear your speech in Wash- 
ington. My information came from re- 
marks made by people who did hear it and 
from press reports. It is reassuring to be 
told that you had nothing to say in your 
speech about percentage depletion. As for 
the “in oil” payment provision referred to, 
I quite agree with you that this proposed 
legislation was not justified. I do not know 
who sponsored it. It is my belief that no 
responsible person in the oil industry did so. 
I, too, am pleased to know that the confer- 
ence committee eliminated this measure 
from the bill that was finally passed. 

It helps clarify our thinking for you to 
state that you have never advocated elim- 
ination of the depletion allowance. I agree 
with you that to do so would amount to tax- 
ing capital. The question is at what point 
the depletion allowance should be placed in 
order to encourage the generation of risk 
capital so essential in finding oll. Those of 
us in the oil industry who have lived close 
to the subject believe that the 2734 percent 
depletion allowance is more than justified. 

The rate of 27% percent for the depletion 
allowance has resulted over a period of years 
in a depletion which has been very nearly 
equal to the actual expenditures for finding 
oil by the industry. A survey by the Mid- 
Continent Oil & Gas Association of com- 
panies producing approximately half of the 
oil in the United States showed that in the 
period 1925-48 the expenditures for finding 
oil were within 10 percent of the allowable 
depletion. In 3 of the 5 years, 1944-48, the 
expenditures for finding oil exceeded the al- 
lowable depletion of this group of produc- 
ers and for the 5-year period, 1944-48, al- 
lowable depletion was within about 6 per- 
cent of the expenditure for finding oil. 
These close relations indicate that the al- 
lowable depletion does have a direct effect 
on expenditures for finding oil and that the 
amount is not excessive in relation to the 
capital risked in the search for oil, 
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The rate of 2714 percent for depletion was 
determined by Congress after study of ex- 
perience on the part of the industry in the 
years immediately prior to 1926 when this 
method was first adopted. The rate has 
been reexamined subsequently a number of 
times and approved by Congress in spite of 
attack by the Treasury Department. The 
depletion provision has encouraged the 
search for oil, resulting in great discoveries 
and supplies. Even if the rate of 271% 
percent had been too high at one time, it 
has become part of the industry's cost and 
price structure so that any change in the 
rate now would tend to affect supply and 
price. 

You have raised the question whether the 
27144 percent depletion allowance does not 
cost more than other ways of achieving the 
same results. Percentage depletion prob- 
ably costs less than any other way which 
could be devised to compensate for the risks 
involved in the exploration for oil and to 
encourage the necessary amount of explora- 
tion. This is probable from an economic 
standpoint, because the provision stimu- 
lates efficiency on the part of operators, 
since depletion is limited to 50 percent of 
the net profit margin. The operator has, in 
addition to the normal stimulus of profit 
from efficiency, the further attraction of a 
tax incentive under the present law. The 
depletion provision also attracts into the 
search for oil some capital that otherwise 
never would be risked in the industry, some 
of which adds to the discovery of oil and 
some of which is lost forever. 

Direct subsidies to explorers probably 
would cost more and be less effective than 
precentage depletion. In the year 1949 there 
were 14,109 dry holes drilled in the United 
States. The average cost of these wells was 
at least $50,000 and the total cost was 
about $700 million. The Tr Depart- 
ment has never claimed that taxes could be 
increased by any amount approaching such 
a figure through a change in percentage de- 
pletion. Even if Government subsidies in- 
volved paying only part of the cost of dry 
holes instead of the complete cost, the 
cost of the program might be greater than 
$700 million a year because of the addi- 
tional number of dry holes that could be 
encouraged by the subsidies. A drilling 
contractor, unable to find sufficient work to 
keep all of his rigs busy, for example, very 
probably would be led by subsidies into 
drilling wells even if he did not expect to 
establish production. Efforts to limit the 
cost of the subsidy by controlling the drill- 
ing location of wells would involve the Gov- 
ernment in endless details and expense re- 
garding geology, geophysics, and other mat- 
ters, and subject the industry to stifling con- 
trols by men in Government who know noth- 
abcut the business of finding oll. 

Subsidies in maritime shipping are closely 
related to the fact that the Government 
has imposed regulations on the shipping in- 
dustry which result in high costs relative 
to the merchant marine of foreign countries. 
There is no comparable reason for subsidies 
in petroleum production. The oil-producing 
industry feels that it is entitled to reason- 
able tax treatment to avoid the taxation of 
the capital which it creates through the 
discovery of new reserves, but it does not 
seek subsidies which at best would be de- 
structive of efficiency, difficult of interpre- 
tation and administration, and extremely ex- 
pensive to the taxpayers. Oilmen are by 
nature individualists and are opposed in 
principle to Government subsidies. 

You further inquire whether a very large 
portion of the benefits from the depletion 
allowance does not go to persons “who are 
not the ones who do the exploring and take 
the risks.” Statistics cited by the Treasury 
Department in its latest proposal to reduce 
percentage depletion make it clear that the 
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great maojrity of the benefits go to the com- 
panies—both small and large—which are 
now engaged in exploration and develop- 
ment.’ All of the large oil companies which 
produce more than half of the oil in the 
United States are engaged in extensive and 
expensive exploration and development pro- 
grams. A review of the annual reports of 
these companies demonstrates the vast sums 
of money, running into the billions of dollars, 
which have been poured into the search for 
and development of new reserves within the 
past few years. The small operators, simi- 
larly, are spending sums proportionately as 
large considering their production. It is not 
true, as is sometimes alleged, that the small 
operator searching for oil today sells his 
property upon development of production. 
Occasionally some operators sell producing 
properties, principally to put their estates in 
liquid conditions to pay inheritance taxes, 
but the great majority of the operators, who 
discover production today develop their prop- 
erties and produce them. Such operators are 
receiving the benefits of the reasonable tax 
provisions applicable to oil production as a 
result of taking risks in exploration and 
development. 

The purchaser of a proved property, who is 
still taking considerable risks with respect to 
the amount of recoverable oll and the future 
price, generally pays a price which means 
that percentage depletion is of no benefit to 
him because it is less than cost depletion. 
At the present time, for example, developed 
oil reserves in the ground generally sell for 
about $1 a barrel which exceeds the per- 
centage depletion, amounting to a maximum 
of 71 cents a barrel on the present price of 
$2.58 a barrel. If the percentage depletion 
provision is applicable and appears to place 
the purchaser in a position to save taxes, it 
influences the price he is willing to pay for 
the proprety and so results in a benefit to the 
operator who found and developed it. An 
inflationary trend which raises the price of 
all commodities may result in tax benefits 
even to a purchaser whose cost depletion at 
the time of the purchase exceeded the pre- 
vailing percentage depletion, but that is the 
reason for criticism of the conditions which 
bring about inflation and not for criticism of 
the operator who purchased an oil property 
on the basis that it was a reasonable invest- 
ment at the prices then prevailing. 

Perhaps the criticism that the benefits of 
percentage depletion go to persons who are 
not the ones who do the exploring and tak- 
ing of risk is meant to apply to royalty own- 
ers. Even the royalty owner, however, may 
take risks and there are, in fact, many royal- 
ty owners who are also engaged in explora- 
tion and drilling. In fact, many independent 
operators regularly buy royalties as part of 
their business. Basically, however, the 
reason for application of percentage de- 
pletion even to the royalty interest is to 
protect the capital of the royalty owner 
which arises from the discovery and de- 
velopment of oil. The royalty owner, as 
much as the producer, has a known capital 
value as soon as production is established 
and is entitled to protection of that capital 
value before his income is subjected to the 
ordinary tax rates. 

In your comments relative to the “in oil” 
provision you seem to imply that percentage 
depletion is an advantage amounting to a 
tax favor, even though you can see it is war- 
ranted more than the provision regarding oil 
payments.’ In the opinion of the oil indus- 
try the percentage depletion provision is 
merely a recognition of the penalties in- 
herent in the risks involved in finding oil, 
and is necessary to avoid a tax penalty 


* Hearings before Committee on Ways and 
Means on H. R. 8920, 8ist Cong., 2d sess, 
49-60 (1950). 

"See p. 365 supra. 
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amounting to taxation of its capital to which 
it should not be subjected. Percentage de- 
pletion merely places the oil industry, inso- 
far as the taxing of capital is concerned, on 
an equal footing with other industries which 
do not create new capital through discovery 
of hidden resources, 
Yours sincerely, 
Rex G. BAKER. 
OCTOBER 14, 1950. 

Dear Mr. Baker: The figures which you 
cited in your last letter are interesting and 
significant. However, they do not, I believe, 
take account of the fact that a large propor- 
tion of these expenses are deducted in com- 
puting income taxes, in addition to the per- 
centage depletion deduction. I am refer- 
ring, of course, to the optional deduction 
allowed for intangible drilling costs, and 
other similar deductions.* The figures you 
give would be more persuasive to me if they 
showed a comparison between the costs on 
the one hand and the aggregate deduction on 
the other. By aggregate deduction, I mean 
not only percentage depletion, but also 
the deduction allowed for intangible drilling 
costs and other expenses. I do not believe 
that the comparison would be nearly as fa- 
vorable as the figures you give indicate. In- 
deed, I should think this might be a major 
weakness in your argument. 

Now let me turn to the last paragraph of 
your letter. The basic difficulty here, it 
seems to me, is one which is rarely disclosed 
in discussions from the oil country. This is 
the “discovery” allowance which is implicit 
in percentage depletion, I know of no other 
area in our tax law where very large incre- 
ments in capital value are wholly exempt 
from taxation. You say that percentage 
depletion is necessary to enable the in- 
dustry to preserve its capital. But this 
is obviously using capital in a double 
sense, and in a sense which is not ap- 
plicable to other taxpayers. For other 
taxpayers, that capital, recoverable through 
depreciation, or on sale, or otherwise, is 
their investment in the property. Only in 
the oil business do “discoveries” become 
capital for tax p . Frankly, I find 
some trouble seeing why this should be so. 

You suggest that this is nec because 
of the risks involved in finding oil. I do not 
minimize these risks. I know that, in a sense, 
they are very great. However, I think a 
pretty good case can be made for the propo- 
sition that large outfits, like the Texas Co., 
or the various Standard Oil companies do 
not take very substantial risks, except in a 
sense analogous to that in which it is said 
that the New York Life Insurance Co. takes 
risks. Or, to put it another way, when the 
operations are on a large scale, as in the life 
insurance business, the probability that 
things will come out somewhat as planned 
is very great. I do not mean to say that the 
probability is nearly as great in the oil in- 
dustry as in the life insurance business, 
Nevertheless, experience has shown over the 
past 20 years that the big oil companies 
stand a high probability of success. They 
have no difficulty recovering the costs of 
their unsuccessful ventures from the prod- 
ucts of their successful ones, I really seri- 
ously question whether it can be shown that 
percentage depletion is a necessary compen- 
sation for risks taken in these cases. The 
situation with respect to wildcatters, and 
the problem of stripper wells, are quite dif- 
ferent. But the big companies account for 
a very large proportion of the production. 
It is far from clear to me that percentage 
depletion is ever necessary either (a) to com- 
pensate them for risks taken or (b) to safe- 
guard their capital investments. 

Very truly yours, 
ERWIN N. GRISWOLD. 


sU. S. Treasury Regulation III, sec. 29.23 
(m)—16 (b) 1943. 
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OCTOBER 16, 1950. 

DEAR DEAN GRISWOLD: Enclosed is a section 
of yesterday’s Houston Chronicle which con- 
tains a good deal of information concerning 
the oil and gas industry” It will give you 
some idea of the enormous cost involved in 
finding and developing oil and gas, and of 
the tax burdens borne by the industry. 

Yours sincerely, 
Rex G. BAKER, 
OCTOBER 20, 1950. 

Dear Mr. BAKER: It was good of you to send 
me the oil progress section of last Sunday’s 
Houston Chronicle. I have looked at this 
with much interest. 

I must confess, though, that I am still not 
impressed by the tax burdens borne by the 
industry. I have no doubt that the industry 
presents many problems and bears a good 
many burdens. But its tax burdens would 
surely seem to be lighter than those carried 
by most other industrial enterprises. Take 
a lock someday at the proportion of taxes to 
net income of 3 large oil companies, on the 
one hand, and 3 large nonoil industrial 
enterprises, on the other. The figures are 
astounding. 

If you say that you are not talking about 
the big companies, but about the little fel- 
lows, then I think we might meet on common 
ground. But a very high proportion of the 
tax benefit goes to the big companies. 

Very truly yours, 
Erwin N. GRISWOLD. 
OCTOBER 26, 1950. 

DEAR DEAN GRISWOLD: It is a pleasure to 
receive your letters of October 14 and 20 on 
the subject of taxes paid by the oil industry, 
Your interest in this subject leads me to set 
forth a few additional points about the oper- 
ations of the oil industry, for it seems that 
the lack of general understanding of the 
peculiarities of oil production is one of the 
principal reasons why the tax provisions re- 
lating to oil production are often criticized. 

A crucial point, as brought out in your 
letter of October 14, is the question of con- 
tribution of the developer of oil production 
and the measure of the capital which he is 
entitled to recover free of tax. Two points 
seem pertinent on this question. 

In the first place, let us consider 2 indi- 
viduals investing $500,000 each, 1 in the 
search for oil and the other in an office 
building. The individual searching for oil 
may spend $100,000 on each of 5 different 
leases and establish production on only 1 of 
the leases. The other individual erects an 
office building with his $500,000. Would it 
be fair to allow the oil operator to recover 
as capital on his productive lease only the 
$100,000 that he put into that lease? If the 
individual is to risk his money in the search 
for oll it would seem that he would do so 
only with the prospect that he would re- 
cover more than the $500,000 spent on all of 
his ventures if he is successful. There is 
always the chance that he may find no pro- 
duction with his investment and all of his 
capital may be lost. To offset that risk 
there must be the attraction of a reward 
commensurate with his success if he finds 
oil. Another individual might venture 
$500,000 in the search for oil and discover 
twice as many barrels of reserves as his com- 
petitor, due to skill and good fortune. In 
this latter case he has made a contribution 
to society which is worth twice as much as 
that of his competitor. As soon as the oil 
is discovered and developed it can be sold 
in place, without being produced, for a 
known capital value, and, in case of such 
sale, taxes are on the basis of capital gain 
rather than current income, 
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The second point is that a producer of oil 
realizes two distinct kinds of income: 
namely, a capital gain on the sale of an 
asset which has been held for a long period 
of time and a short-term income on the 
operation of a producing property. The 
capital gain is measured by the difference 
between his investment in establishing the 
production and the price at which he could 
sell the oil in place and turn it over to 
someone else who would then make the cur- 
rent profit on the operation of the produc- 
ing property. The  percentage-depletion 
provision results in substantially the same 
rate of taxation as would result from the 
separation of income into its 2 component 
economic parts and the taxation of 1 part 
as capital gains and 1 at current income-tax 
rates. In the absence of such consideration 
in the income-tax laws, operators discover- 
ing and developing oil would be encouraged 
to sell their oil in place rather than to con- 
tinue in business. It would seem to be in 
the public interest for tax policy to permit 
and encourage successful operators to stay 
in the business rather than to sell their 
properties to others who may have been less 
successful in the search for oil. 

You raise the question whether the oper- 
ations of large oil companies do not in effect 
reduce the risks of this business to those 
comparable with a life-insurance company 
and suggest that the probability that things 
will come out somewhat as planned is very 
great. I am sure you would find that the 
life-insurance companies do not consider 
their business in any way comparable with 
that of oil production, else with their large 
funds they would already have entered this 
business. A life-insurance company not only 
knows the risks but also the precise amount 
of money which it is going to spend and 
take in. The company engaged in the search 
for oil has not such assurance. It only 
knows that if it has average experience more 
than 1 out of 3 wells that it drills will be 
dry, but it has no way of knowing how 
much oil its productive wells will develop 
or what the value of that production will 
be when the oil is produced over a period 
of 20 or 40 years. A decline in the price of 
crude oil, for example, such as occurred 
between 1926 and 1933, can wipe out the 
apparent profits anticipated on the basis of 
cost and price realizations at the time of 
the investment. Naturally, the investments 
of the oil companies made during the de- 
pression seem very successful, but so do 
practically all other investments made at the 
same time. That fact does not provide any 
assurance against a decline in prices, The 
big oil companies are definitely taking very 
substantial risks which may break them as 
well as make them in the future. The 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., for example, has 
spent millions of dollars in Florida and to 
date established only a very small produc- 
tion. Unless our efforts and luck in that 
area improve, we stand to lose a very large 
sum of capital that Humble has risked in 
the venture. If we do lose our investment, 
we can deduct it in calculating our income- 
tax payments just as any other business 
could deduct its losses on an unsuccessful 
investment, but that does not return to us 
the capital which Humble has risked. In 
the year 1949 alone Humble’s dry-hole costs 
were $32,267,000, and even after considera- 
tion of the reduction in income taxes due to 
such loss it is clear that we risked and lost 
a very substantial sum of money. We can 
have no hope of realizing a return on that 
investment. Indeed, the investment itself 
is wiped out. 

One final observation may help to throw 
additional light on the question of the oil 
industry’s risks and the relation between 
its costs and deductions. I mentioned in the 
previous letter that a survey by the Mid- 
Continent Oil & Gas Association showed a 
close relation between the expenditures for 
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finding oil and the allowable depletion. In 
your letter of October 14 you ask about the 
optional deduction allowed for intangible 
drilling costs. The same study previously 
referred to shows that the investment of 
the companies included in the survey in 
drilling and equipping productive wells ex- 
ceeded their expenditures for finding oil. 
The sum of the expenditures for finding oil 
and for drilling and equipping productive 
wells was approximately twice the total al- 
lowable depletion of the companies for the 
period 1925-48. The investment in drilling 
and equipping productive wells was re- 
covered only once as a deduction of in- 
tangible drilling costs and depreciation of 
tangible drilling costs. I did not mention 
this fact in my previous letter because per- 
centage depletion relates to the depletion 
of the oil itself and, therefore, to the ex- 
penditures incurred in the search for oil 
rather than to the tangible and intangible 
investments in drilling, which are recovered 
through the option to expense intangible 
drilling costs and the depreciation of other 
drilling costs. This evidence is quite sig- 
nificant on the point which you considered 
a weakness in my previous argument. 

In your letter of October 20, 1950, you sug- 
gest that we look at the proportion of taxes 
to net income for 3 large oil companies on the 
one hand and 3 industrial enterprises on the 
other. The point you are referring to can be 
illustrated from the comparison of the re- 
ports of United States Steel and Humble. In 
1948 United States Steel showed a net income 
before Federal income taxes of $239 million, 
compared with Humble’s net income on the 
same basis of $240 million, while United 
States Steel paid Federal income taxes of $109 
million and Humble paid $54 million. In 
1949 United States Steel paid $126 million in 
Federal income taxes on a net income before 
taxes of $292 million, whereas Humble paid 
Federal income taxes of $18 millon on an in- 
dicated net income before taxes of $138 mil- 
lion. The explanation of the difference in 
the effective rate lies, of course, in the fact 
that a considerable part of Humble’s net 
income really represents capital gain on the 
sale of its oil, and this capital gain should be 
taxed at 25 percent rather than at the normal 
corporate income tax rate, also in the fact 
that Humble is taking its depreciation on in- 
tangible drilling costs as it makes such in- 
vestment rather than spreading the deprecia- 
tion over the life of the properties. If Hum- 
ble were to quit drilling or to reduce its 
drilling operations, the effective income tax 
rate would materially increase. Over a period 
of time the only difference between the effec- 
tive tax rate on a steel company and an oil- 
producing company would be because of the 
percentage depletion, which is thoroughly 
justified in order to afford fair treatment of 
the capital gains realized on the sale of 
oil as it is produced. 

I have taken the liberty to write at length 
on points suggested by your letters because 
you have shown a genuine interest in an ob- 
jective inquiry about the facts with respect to 
the tax provisions on oil production. We find 
in our own operations that the business of 
exploration for and development of oil and 
gas is very complicated and not always fully 
understood even by some of the operators 
engaged in this business. It has been my en- 
deavor to set forth information which may 
help to give you a better picture of the prob- 
lems of oil production. We believe that the 
problems and peculiarities of the oil-produc- 
ing business warrant and require the tax pro- 
visions now applicable with respect to per- 
centage depletion and the option -to expense 
intangible drilling costs, 

Sincerely yours, 
Rex G. BAKER, 
Novemser 6, 1950. 

Dear Mr. BAKER: Please let me thank you 

for your letter of October 26. I have read 
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it with much interest, and I would like to 
make certain observations. 

In the first place, it seems to me entirely 
clear that the costs of any oil operations 
should be fully deductible from income, 
including subsequent income from other 
operations, where there is no current income 
against which the costs may be deducted. 
Taking as an example the situation given 
near the beginning of your letter, if a per- 
son spent $100,000 on each of 5 different 
leases, and established production on only 1 
of the leases, I would allow the full $500,000 
to be deducted against income, other current 
income from any source if there was such 
income, or against subsequent income from 
any source. This could be done by a sys- 
tem of carryovers. If the present 5-year 
limit ” on carryovers is not enough, I would 
have no objection to its being extended. I 
am entirely in favor of taxing no more than 
the net income of oil operations. I still 
find it somewhat difficult to see why we 
should tax less than that net income, which 
may be, and often is, the result of the 2714- 
percent depletion allowance, which goes on 
without limit, and without relation to (a) 
actual depletion sustained or (b) the aggre- 
gate amount invested by the taxpayer in oil 
production. 

The rest of your letter is devoted to what 
seems to me to be the heart of your argu- 
ment. In substance, you seem to be saying 
that all income from oil production should, 
in effect, be taxed as capital gain, and that 
this gives an adequate justification for the 
present depletion allowance. This argu- 
ment, I must confess, I find very hard to 
follow. 

Is it not clear that income derived from 
oil production is business income? Is there 
any other sort of business income which is 
taxable as capital gain? When the grocer 
sells you a can of peas, he sells you property, 
but the gain is taxable as ordinary income, 
no matter how long he has held the peas. 
The same is true of a manufacturer, or of a 
real-estate operator. Indeed, the same is 
true of every other sort of business income. 
Why should income derived from oil pro- 
duction be treated in any other way? Per- 
haps the answer is that all income should 
be treated as capital gain. That would, of 
course, be attractive, and it would not result 
in discrimination between different types of 
business activity, as is the situation now. 
But it would hardly produce the revenue 
which, for better or for worse, is necessary 
under current conditions. 

You mention the fact that in the year 
1949 alone Humble’s dry-hole costs were 
$32,267,000. But every nickel of that was de- 
ducted against other income, and Humble 
was not taxed on anything in excess of its 
net income. On the contrary, Humble paid 
taxes on much less than its economic net 
income, as can easily be shown by comparing 
the company’s net income, in its reports to 
stockholders, and the much lower figure for 
net income which was undoubtedly given on 
its income tax return as a result of the 2714- 
percent depletion deduction. It is true that 
Humble risked and lost a lot of money on 
dry holes. But it is also true that it made 
even more money on other activities. And 
no one suggests that it should be taxed on 
anything more than its net income, after 
making full allowance for all the losing 
ventures. Frankly, I find it very hard to see 
why the dry-hole costs, fully allowed as tax 
reductions, have any bearing on the justifi- 
cation of the depletion allowance. There 
are many other industries which have to risk 
large sums, without any immediate or cur- 
rent tax deduction. I need to refer only to 
the steel industry for an illustration. There, 
large sums must be spent which are capital 
costs, and not deductible at all, except 
through carefully measured and limited de- 
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preciation deductions. In this respect, it 
seems to me that the oil industry has a great 
tax advantage, quite apart from the un- 
limited depletion deduction. 

When all is said and done, your argument 
seems to boil down to the proposition that 
income from oil production should be taxed 
as capital gain. This appears near the end 
of your letter where you state that the per- 
centage depletion deduction “is thoroughly 
justified in order to afford fair treatment of 
the capital gains realized on the sale of oil 
as it is produced.” This argument seems to 
me to be clearly unsound. I can see no rea- 
son why, if valid at all, it would not be 
equally valid to all other income from pro- 
duction. Take, for example, the income from 
farms or from manufacturing. The farmer 
produces property. The manufacturer pro- 
duces property. Yet no one has ever seri- 
ously argued, I believe, that their gains on 
the sale of this property should be taxed as 
capital gains, or that they are capital gains. 
The income from the conduct of the busi- 
ness is clearly business income. Oil produc- 
tion is clearly a business. I can see no rea- 
son why the income derived from the busi- 
ness of oil production should not be taxed 
as ordinary income. I repeat that I refer 
only to the net income, after full allowance 
for all costs incurred and for all capital ac- 
tually invested in the business. But the 
percentage depletion deduction goes far be- 
yond this. It gives a very large deduction, 
which bears no relation either to costs or to 
actual capital investment. I am still 
puzzled why anyone should think that it has 
a proper place in a fair and equitable tax 
system. 

I have no hostiilty to the oil industry. 
On the contrary, I admire its great achieve- 
ments, and its great contributions to the 
country, its economy, and its defense. But 
there are also many other forms of activity 
which contribute greatly to the country, its 
economy, and its defense. Why should they 
not all be treated the same? Why should 
the oil industry be the recipient of a tax 
deduction, enormous in the aggregate, which 
bears no relation to its costs, or to the cap- 
ital invested in oil production? 

Very truly yours, 
Erwin N. GRISWOLD. 


Novemser 8, 1950. 

Dear DEAN Griswotp: Your letter reveals 
the difficulty that even a man of your ability 
has in understanding the real nature of the 
oil business and the risks involved in finding 
and producing oil. After all, the basic prin- 
ciple involved in the depletion allowance is 
rather simple. The man who explores for 
oil must invest vast sums of risk capital. He 
may lose this capital altogether on unsuc- 
cessful ventures. He may through luck or 
skill succeed in finding an oilfield. If he 
does, he creates new capital. In producing 
that oll he depletes the corpus, and if the 
taxing away of his capital is to be avoided 
he must have a depletion allowance. Only 
in this way can he, under our existing tax 
rates, have enough left with which to do 
further exploratory work with the hope of 
finding new reserves to replace those de- 
pleted by production. 

There is no way to compare his real situa- 
tion with that of the steel manufacturer 
or the farmer mentioned in your letter. The 
man who builds a steel mill can depreciate 
every dollar of his investment in time, and 
through depreciation get his capital invest- 
ment back tax free. The farmer who raises 
a crop does not deplete the corpus of his 
farm, for he is able to grow a new crop 
year after year. Therefore, any sums he may 
realize from the sale of his crops are ordi- 
nary income. Of course, he can charge off de- 
preciation on his tools and equipment be- 
cause they wear out and must be replaced. 
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Thus in its essentials depletion does noth- 
ing more than afford the oilman an oppor- 
tunity to replace his capital. This is exactly 
what is done with the owner of the steel 
mill who is allowed depreciation on his plant 
investment. To me this analysis is sim- 
plicity itself and I cannot see how its validity 
can be questioned. 

I sincerely hope that you will be able to 
come to Texas some day. Perhaps you would 
enjoy a trip to the oilfields and an oppor- 
tunity to witness the widespread wildcat 
operations which are taking place in this 
part of the country. Then I believe you 
could better understand why the enormous 
risk capital involved in operations must be 


-regenerated out of the depletion allowance 


on the oil that is found and produced. 
Sincerely yours, 
Rex G. Baker. 
NOVEMBER 27, 1950. 

Dear Mr. Baker: It seems to me that your 
position boils down essentially to one matter; 
namely, that oil producers are entitled to 
special tax treatment because their income is 
essentially capital gain. 

The ent that the present percentage 
depletion allowance is necessary to enable 
you to recover your actual cost will not 
stand up, particularly as applied to a com- 
pany like yours. I have made it plain that 
you, or any other oil producer, should be 
able to recover all of your actual investment 
before any tax liability is incurred. As a 
matter of fact, though, the combination of 
the deduction of intangible drilling costs 
plus percentage depletion gives you, and 
most oil producers, a deduction far in excess 
of your costs. I have no doubt, for example, 
that the aggregate of these two deductions 
taken by Humble in the years since per- 
centage depletion became available is far in 
excess of the aggregate of Humble’s actual 
costs in those years. There is no other type 
of business enterprise in this country which 
receives deductions in excess of costs 
through depreciation or otherwise. 

In the case of certain independent wild- 
catters, it may be that a succession of dry 
holes will produce costs which cannot be off- 
set, under present laws, against subsequent 
income. This should be largely taken care 
of, however, by the present provision of the 
law allowing losses to be carried forward for 
5 years. If this is not enough, I would have 
no objection whatever to any change in the 
law which would make it plain that no oil 
producer was subject to tax until he had re- 
ceived deductions equal to all of his costs 
which had not previously been effectively de- 
ducted from gross income. 

Let us try to test your capital gains argu- 
ment. Suppose we had a tax, like the Eng- 
lish tax or the Canadian tax, in which capi- 
tal gains are not taxed at all. Could you 
successfully maintain the position that in- 
come from oil production is not subject to 
tax at all, because it is capital gain? It 
seems to me that the answer to this is quite 
plainly “No,” 

The tax systems which do not tax capital 
gains all draw the line closely between what 
they regard as capital gain and profits from 
trade or business. It is clear that the opera- 
tions of oil production are a trade or busi- 
ness, within this concept, as well as under 
our own law. 

We do not have to speculate about this. 
The Canadian income tax is a clear example. 
Under that law, capital gains are not taxed. 
But it has never been seriously suggested, 
as far as I know, that the income from the 
production of oil and gas in Canada should 
be wholly exempted from tax on the ground 
that it is capital gain. On the contrary, it 
is clear that it is regarded as income from 
trade or business, and subject to tax as in- 
come. It is true that there is special allow- 
ance for depletion under the Canadian tax 
law. This may, however, be a reflection of 
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the special deduction allowed in the United 
States law. 

On the whole it seems to me that the 
best position you have developed is the 
capital-gain one. Even on that basis, 
though, I think you claim too much. Under 
our law capital gains are taxed, though at 
a maximum rate of 25 percent. But the per- 
centage depletion deduction is supposed to 
reflect the old discovery-value allowance. 
The effect of this was to make the capital 
gain on the discovery of oil (or other min- 
erals) wholly exempt from tax. In other 
words, discovery value—and, therefore, per- 
centage depletion, to some extent—clearly 
goes too far. I think I could understand a 
provision which said that income from oil 
and gas production should be taxed as capi- 
tal gain, and which, accordingly, completely 
eliminated the precentage depletion deduc- 
tion. Trying to get both capital-gain treat- 
ment, and the percentage-depletion deduc- 
tion, as in the recently defeated provision 
about in-oil payments, is clearly trying to 
get too much. And if income from oil pro- 
duction was taxable as capital gain, I should 
feel that, under current conditions, the 
present 25-percent rate was far too low. 

However, it still seems to me that taxing 
income from oil production as capital gain 
would be quite wrong. Such income is 
clearly income from the conduct of a trade 
or business and is not capital in its nature, 
even though it arises, in a sense, out of in- 
creases in the value of property. After all, 
the income of any manufacturer or retailer 
likewise arises out of increases in the value 
of property, namely, the property which is 
manufactured or sold. Such income, how- 
ever, is clearly not capital gain. There Is 
no better reason, as far as I can see, why 
the business income of oil producers should 
be taxed as capital gain merely because it 
is derived by selling the property that they 
produce. 

You suggest at various places in your let- 
ters that the oil producer should be able to 
get tax free the capital he has produced. 
I do not know any other line of activity in 
which a person recovers tax free any capital 
he may have produced. Even in the case of 
capital gains, the basis for determining gain 
or loss will be only the amount actually in- 
vested in the property. It is only the oil 
industry which gets a return free of tax in 
excess of its actual capital investment. 

Thus, the percentage depletion allowance 
turns out to be nothing more than a special 
subsidy. If that fact were more generally 
understood, I cannot help wondering wheth- 
er the present allowance would be continued 
unmodified. 

Very truly yours, 
Erwin N, GRISWOLD. 


DECEMBER 12, 1950. 

Dear Dean GRISWOLD: As I interpret your 
letter of November 28, you insist that oil 
producers receive special and unwarranted 
tax treatment and that all their income 
should be taxed as ordinary income, despite 
the fact that, in your letter of September 25, 
you concede that oil producers are entitled 
to a depletion allowance, merely questioning 
the advisability of placing it at 2744 percent. 
Actually, the depletion allowance is appli- 
cable to relatively few oil-producing proper- 
ties. In practice, cost depletion applies to 
the poorer properties. Furthermore, per- 
centage depletion is limited to 50 percent of 
net income derived from a producing prop- 
erty. Thus, in general, it is improper to 
refer to 2744 percent depletion rate as appli- 
cable to all oil properties. 

The producer of oil receives two different 
kinds of income. He realizes a capital gain 
or loss on the sale of an asset held over a 
long period of time and a normal income on 
the operation of a producing property. The 
income-tax law authorizes the taxation of 
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income and not capital. Therefore, any capi- 
tal gain from the sale of an asset held over a 
long period of time should not be taxed as 
normal income. Only the income derived 
from producing operations can justly be 
taxed as normal income. Consequently, the 
depletion allowance, which makes it possible 
to avoid the taxing away of capital, does not 
give special treatment to the oil industry 
and is completely justified. This is proved 
by the fact that the profit figures for the oil 
industry clearly follow the same pattern as 
for other industries. 

There is no evidence that the tax provi- 
sions have resulted in advantage for oil pro- 
ducers as compared with businesses in gen- 
eral. The fairness of a tax cannot be judged 
by merely looking at the most successful 
operators, but must be tested by considering 
the average results for all operators. 

The function of such profits as are realized 
after taxes is to direct investment capital 
into different activities in proportion to need. 
There is no evidence that profits have been 
so high as to attract any more capital into 
the oil industry than is needed. While the 
oil industry has constantly expanded, the 
expansion has contributed greatly to the 
maintenance of low prices for fuels, to eco- 
nomic progress, and an expanding economy. 
If the profit rate on oil production had been 
reduced by higher taxes, the capital attracted 
into the industry would have been reduced; 
additions to oil reserves would have been less. 
The smaller supply of energy would have re- 
tarded economic progress in the United 
States, and the price of gasoline and other 
petroleum products to the consuming pub- 
lic would have been materially increased. 

Thus, it seems clear that the wisdom of the 
depletion allowance is more than justified, 
and experience has demontsrated that the 
depletion allowance is not excessive but has 
been only enough to generate new risk cap- 
ital required in exploring for oil. 

Yours sincerely, 
Rex G. BAKER. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILLIAMS] in the nature of a 
substitute for the amendment of the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmrre]. 
On this question, the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
CHAVEZ], the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. HENNINGS], the Senator from Flor- 
ida (Mr. HOLLAND], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray], and the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] 
are absent on official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HENNINGS] is paired with the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Missouri would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Florida would vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Payne] is nec- 
essarily absent, and if present and vot- 
ing, would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 26, 
nays 63, as follows: 


YEAS—26 
Aiken Jackson Potter 
Bricker Javits Proxmire 
Case, N. J. Langer ell 
Chi Lausche Smith, Maine 
Clark Magnuson Symi: n 
Ervin McNamara Thye 
Gore Morse Wiley 
Green Neuberger Wiliams 
Humphrey Pastore 
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NAYS—63 
Allott Ellender Mansfield 
Anderson Flanders Martin, Iowa 
Barrett Frear Martin, Pa. 
Beall Fulbright McClellan 
Bennett Goldwater Monroney 
Bible Hayden Morton 
Bridges Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bush Hill O'Mahoney 
Butler Hoblitzell Revercomb 
Byra Hruska Robertson 
Capehart Ives Saltonstall 
Carlson Jenner Schoeppel 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Smathers 
Case, S. Dak Johnston, S.C. Smith, N. J. 
Cooper ordan Sparkman 
Cotton Kennedy Stennis 
Curtis Kerr Talmadge 
Dirksen EKnowland Thurmond 
Douglas Kuchel Watkins 
Dworshak Long Yarborough 
Eastland Malone Young 
NOT VOTING—7 
Chavez Kefauver Russell 
Hennings Murray 
Holland Payne 
So Mr. WILLIAMs’ amendment was re- 
jected. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
FREAR in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmrre]. 
On this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CuaAveEz], the Senator from Missouri (Mr. 
HENNINGS], the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HoLLAND], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray], and the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] are absent 
on official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. KEFAUVER] would vote “yea.” 

On this vote the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Hennincs] is paired with the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Hetianp]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Missouri would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Florida would vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Payne] is 
necessarily absent, and if present and 
voting would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 31, 
nays 58, as follows: 


YEAS—31 
Aiken Javits Pastore 
Carroll Jordan Potter 
Case, N. J Kennedy Proxmire 
Ch Langer Purtell 
Clark Lausche Smith, Maine 
Douglas Magnuson Symington 
Ervin Mansfield Thye 
Gore McNamara Wiley 
Green Morse Williams 
Humphrey Neuberger 
Jackson O'Mahoney 

NAYS—58 
Allott Ellender Martin, Pa. 
Anderson Flanders McClellan 
Barrett Frear Monroney 
Beall Fulbright Morton 
Bennett Goldwater Mundt 
Bible Hayden Revercomb 
Bricker Hickenlooper Robertson 
Bridges 1 Saltonstall 
Bush Hoblitzell Schoeppel 
Butler Hi a Smathers 
Byrd Ives Smith, N. J. 
Capehart Jenner Sparkman 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Stennis 
Case, S. Dak. Johnston, S. C. Talmadge 

per Kerr Thurmond 

Cotton Knowland Watkins 
Curtis Kuchel Yarborough 
Dirksen Long Young 
Dworshak Malone 
Eastland Martin, Iowa 
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NOT VOTING—7 
Chavez Kefauver Russell 
Hennings Murray 
Holland Payne 


So Mr, PRoxMIRE’s amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate reconsider 
the vote by which the Williams amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate reconsider 
the vote by which the Proxmire amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, several Senators desire to offer 
amendments. I do not think we should 
ask the Senate to stay any later this 
evening. 

A resolution will be offered by one of 
the Senators from Illinois with respect 
to a deceased Member of the House. 
There will be no further business this 
evening, other than insertions in the 
RECORD, 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I submit 
an amendment for printing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit an amendment which I ask to have 
printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will þe received, printed, and 
will lie on the table, 


LEGISLATIVE AND EXECUTIVE 
PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is expected the Senate will con- 
clude action on the tax bill early to- 
morrow. We may also have a yea-and- 
nay vote on a treaty which is on the Ex- 
ecutive Calendar, and which has been 
reported by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

There may also be a yea-and-nay 
vote on overriding the President’s veto 
of a bill from the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

Two additional tax bills are also to be 
considered. Ido not know whether they 
will be reached tomorrow; but I desire 
the Senate to be aware of the possi- 
bility of several yea-and-nay votes. 


TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
ae routine business was trans- 
ac : 


RULES OF INTERPRETATION GOV- 
ERNING QUESTIONS OF EFFECTS 
OF ACTS OF CONGRESS ON STATE 
LAWS—INDIVIDUAL VIEWS 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of August 8, 1958, 
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Mr. CARROLL, as a member of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, on August 
11, 1958, submitted his individual views 
on the bill (S. 337) to establish rules of 
interpretation governing questions of the 
effects of acts of Congress on State laws, 
which were ordered to be printed as part 
2 of Report No. 2230. 


STUDY OF CRITICAL AND STRA- 
TEGIC RAW MATERIALS AND 
RESOURCES—AUTHORITY FOR 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS TO SUBMIT 
REPORT 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, pur- 
suant to Senate Resolution 78, 85th Con- 
gress, agreed to May 20, 1957, as ex- 
tended by Senate Resolution 225, agreed 
to today, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs may file a report on a study of 
critical and strategic raw materials and 
resources of the Eastern Hemisphere. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 


TECHNICAL CHANGES IN FEDERAL 
EXCISE-TAX LAWS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. BEALL (for himself and Mr. Mc- 
Namara) submitted an amendment, in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (H. R. 7125) to make techni- 
cal changes in the Federal excise-tax 
laws, and for other purposes, which was 
ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 

Mr. MORSE submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to 
House bill 7125, supra, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 

Mr. JAVITS submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to House bill 7125, supra, which was 
ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 


DEFENSE EDUCATIONAL ACT OF 
1958 AMENDMENTS 


Mr. COOPER submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 4237) to strengthen the national 
defense, advance the cause of peace, 
and assure the intellectual eminence of 
the United States, especially in science 
and technology, through programs de- 
signed to stimulate the development and 
to increase the number of students in 
science, engineering, mathematics, mod- 
ern foreign langauges, and other dis- 
ciplines, and to provide additional fa- 
cilities for the teaching thereof; to pro- 
mote the development of technical skills 
essential to the national defense; to as- 
sist teachers to increase their knowledge 
and improve their effectiveness; to in- 
form our scientists promptly and effec- 
tively of the results of research and 
study carried on in the United States 
and throughout the world; and for other 
purposes, which were ordered to lie on 
the table, and to be printed. 
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ADDITIONAL RECORD MATTERS 


By Mr. JACKSON: 

Article entitled “Nuclear Submarines Doom 
Large Surface Warships,” by CHET HOLIFIELD, 
and published in the Western World of May 
1958. j 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE WIL- 
LIAM E, McVEY, OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a 
resolution coming over from the House 
of Representatives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate a resolution (H. Res. 680) 
coming over from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which was read, as follows: 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U, S., 

August 11, 1958. 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of the Hon- 
orable Witt1aM E. McVey, a Representative 
from the State of Illinois. 

Resolved, That a committee of 23 Members 
of the House, with such Members of the 
Senate as may be joined, be appointed to 
attend the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of 
the House be authorized and directed to take 
such steps as may be necessary for carrying 
out the provisions of these resolutions and 
that the necessary expenses in connection 
therewith be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect 
the House do now adiourn. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of my colleague (Mr. Dirksen) and 
myself I submit a resolution which I 
ask to have read, and for which I ask 
present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 375) was read, 
considered by unanimous consent, and 
unanimously agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
death of Hon. Wim1r1am E. McVey, late a 
Representative from the State of Illinois. 

Resolved, That a committee of two Sena- 
tors be appointed by the Presiding Officer to 
join the committee appointed on the part 
of the House of Representatives to attend 
the funeral of the deceased Representative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Represen- 
tatives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pursuant 
to the second resolving clause of the 
resolution, the Chair appoints the two 
Senators from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas and 
Mr. DIRKSEN] as the committee on the 
part of the Senate to attend the funeral 
for the late Representative McVey. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, as a 
further mark of respect to the memory 
of the late distinguished Representative 
from Illinois, WILLIAM E. McVey, I move 
that the Senate adjourn until 11 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

The motion was unanimously agreed 
to; and (at 10 o’clock and 58 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, as a further mark of 
respect to the memory of the late Repre- 
sentative McVey, adjourned until to- 
morrow, Tuesday, August 12, 1958, at 
11 o’clock a. m, 
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NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate August 11, 1958: 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
Barbara Bates Gunderson, of South Dakota, 
to be a Civil Service Commissioner for the 
remainder of the term of 4 years expiring 
March 1, 1961. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate August 11, 1958: 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The following candidates for appointment 
in the Regular Corps of the Public Health 
Service subject to qualifications therefor as 
provided by law and regulations: 


To be senior assistant surgeons 


Donald E. Bedingfeld LeRoy F. Lamoreaux 
Lowry L, Sheely Herbert F. Schwarz 
James R. Warbasse Leo Lutwak 

James M. Miller Albert C. Diddams 
Kenneth S. Warren David K. Wagner 
Robert E. Markush 


To be assistant surgeons 
George W. Sciple Robert A. Fouty 
Alexander V.Monto Richard G. Griffin 
Ray A. Harron Archer K. Tullidge 


To be senior assistant dental surgeons 
Anderson F. Williams James D. Price 
Reginald N. Edwards Thomas E. McClellan 
Anthony A. Rizzo James D. Wrinkle 
James H. Hunt, Jr. Robert K. Davis 
Jose H. Diaz Ray W. Alcox 
Joseph Plumbo James T. Lovett 


To be assistant dental surgeons 


Walter J. Rubinstein Robert E. Mecklenburg 
Harold E. Rosenau Leland S. Scott 


Joseph Pomerantz Ike Slodov 
Lowell W. Smith Irwin I. Ship 
M. Dayid Lindeman John H. Holt 


Richard H. Johnson Charles G. Williamson 
Kay D. Curtis Richard J, Schilling 
Richard W. Kirstensen Vernon E. Burge 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, Aucusr 11, 1958 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Jeremiah 32: 42: Thus saith the Lord: 
I will bring upon them all the good that 
I have promised them. 

O Thou God of all majesty and mercy, 
may we daily be men and women of 
vision and of valor. 

Help us to meet courageously the chal- 
lenge of difficult problems and heavy 
responsibilities. 

We humbly confess that we are fre- 
quently tempted to surrender to moods 
of futility and frustration. 

May we count it our highest wisdom 
to commit our baffled minds and bur- 
dened hearts to the discipline and lead- 
ing of Thy spirit. 

We thank Thee for the life and char- 
acter of our beloved and esteemed col- 
league who now dwells with Thee in 
eternal blessedness. Bestow upon the 
members of his bereaved family the 
consolations of Thy grace. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, August 8, 1958, was read and ap- 
proved. 5 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill and a 
concurrent resolution of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 1436. An act to amend section 8 (b) of 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act as amended, to provide for ad- 
ministration of farm programs by demo- 
cratically elected farmer committeemen; and 

S. Con. Res, 108. Concurrent resolution 
concerning increased systematic discussions 
between legislators of Canada and the 
United States. 


The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina and Mr. CARLSON 
members of the Joint Select Committee 
on the part of the Senate, as provided 
for in the act of August 5, 1939, entitled 
“An act to provide for the disposition of 
certain records of the United States Gov- 
ernment,” for the disposition of execu- 
tive papers referred to in the report of 
the Archivist of the United States num- 
bered 59-4. 


WORK PLANS UNDER WATERSHED 
PROTECTION AND FLOOD PRE- 
VENTION ACT 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture: 

Aucust 8, 1958. 

Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
The Speaker, United States House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. G. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 2 of the Watershed Pro- 
tection and Flood Prevention Act, as amend- 
ed, the Committee on Agriculture has today 
considered the work plans transmitted to 
you by Executive Communication 2196 and 
referred to this committee and unanimously 
approved each of such plans. The work 
plans involved are: 


State: Watershed 
Connecticut and 
Massachusetts... Furnace Brook-Middle 
River 
Indiane.—.<--..-= Busseron 
TON oo ik Crooked Creek 


Sincerely yours, 
Harowp D. COOLEY, 
Chairman. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, this 
is not to be considered as a precedent, 
but I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members who may desire to do so may 
extend their remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp and include therein ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

- There was no objection. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BILLS TO 
BE CONSIDERED TOMORROW 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker,. I 
ask unanimous consent. that it may be 
in order tomorrow for the Speaker to 
recognize Members to consider the vari- 
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ous District of Columbia bills that are 
on the program for today. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


RECOGNITION FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF BILLS UNDER SUSPENSION OF 
THE RULES 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that it shall be 
in order tomorrow for the Speaker to 
recognize Members for consideration of 
bills under suspension of the rules, that 
are on the program for today; and in 
connection therewith, that if all of the 
bills are not disposed of tomorrow, it 
will be in order for the Speaker to rec- 
ognize for suspension of the rules for 
action on those bills on the following day, 
Wednesday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, that includes the bills 
presently on the whip notice? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That includes the 
bills presently on the whip notice. 

Mr. GROSS. No additions? 

Mr. McCORMACK. No additions. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


AGRICULTURE FOOD ADDITIVES 
AMENDMENT OF 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the fact that tomorrow is primary 
day in New York and there is one bill 
on the suspension list in which one of 
our distinguished Members the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. DELANEY] is 
interested, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be in order on Wednesday next for the 
Speaker to recognize for a motion to sus- 
pend the rules in connection with that 
bill, H. R. 13254, the Agriculture Food 
Additives Amendment of 1958. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 

Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
at 11 o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 1486. An act to amend section 8 (b) of 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act, as amended, to provide for ad- 
ministration of farm programs by demo- 
cratically elected farmer committeemen; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 
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S. Con Res, 108.. Concurrent resolution 
concerning increased systematic discussions 
between legislators of Canada and the United 
States; to the Committee on Rules, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 


H. R. 12788. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 13015. An act to authorize certain 
construction at military installations, and 
for other purposes; and 

H.R. 13209. An act to provide for adjust- 
ments in the lands or interests therein ac- 
quired for the Albeni Falls Reservoir project, 
Idaho, by the reconveyance of certain lands 
or interests therein to the former owners 
thereof. 


THE LATE HONORABLE WILLIAM E. 
McVEY 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it is my sad duty to announce the sudden 
passing of our esteemed and respected 
colleague, WILLIAM E. McVey, last eve- 
ning in Washington. His untimely and 
sudden death came as a great shock to 
his family and his many friends. 

Representative WILLIAM McVey was 
born December 13, 1885; was reared on 
a farm in Clinton County, Ohio. He re- 
ceived a B. S. degree from Ohio Univer- 
sity; A: M. and Ph. D degrees, University 
of Chicago; formerly division superin- 
tendent in Philippine Islands; for an ex- 
tended period of time superintendent 
of Thornton Township High School and 
Junior College, Harvey, Ill.; professor of 
education, DePaul University, since 1949; 
lecturer at various times, University of 
Pennsylvania, Phio University, and 
Emory University; president of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, 1943-44; member of Phi 
Beta Kappa, Phi Delta Kappa, Phi Kappa 
Tau; Episcopalian; author of books and 
magazine articles; president, Harvey Me- 
morial YMCA; member of board of di- 
rectors of Ingalls Memorial Hospital, 
Harvey, Ill.; loyalty and efficiency award, 
American Legion; citation, AMVETS; 
married to Katharine Johnson, of Gales- 
burg, Ill., and they have three children; 
elected to the 82d Congress November 7, 
1950; reelected to the 83d, 84th, and 85th 
Congresses. 

He was independent in thoughts and 
acts. He always had the courage of his 
convictions. His sentences were always 
logical, and whenever he addressed the 
House he meant every word he said. He 
spoke from the heart; he was gentle and 
kind. 

He had a heart of gold. He could not 
bear malice against anyone. He pos- 
sessed a most lovable character and a 
charming personality. He was endowed 
with a keen and analytical mind. His 
dominant thought was always the wel- 
fare of our country. I know that every 
Member of this body admired and re- 
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spected him. All of us have lost a 
friend, an able colleague. 

Our earnest sympathies are extended 
to his beloved wife Katharine; to his 
son, Dr. Emerson K. McVey; to his two 
daughters, Mrs. Jeannette Zucco and 
Mrs. Katharine Jane Reynolds and his 
only surviving sister. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
real regret that I received word of the 
death of WiLLIam E. McVey, of Illinois: 
Educator, author, soldier, and statesman, 
he served his country with great distinc- 
tion. A kindly, sincere Congressman 
he won the close friendship of all with 
whom he came in contact. As a mem- 
ber of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, he rendered fine service to his 
country. His death is a genuine loss to 
Congress, the State of Illinois and to the 
Nation. To his family I extend my 
deepest sympathy in their hour of 
bereavement. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from Illinois 
{Mr. ARENDS]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I find it 
impossible to express how deeply I feel 
the loss of our colleague, Dr. McVey. He 
has contributed much to my home State 
of Illinois and to the Nation through 
his work here in Congress. More than 
that, he has enriched the lives of all of 
us individually. 

This quiet, unassuming man of learn- 
ing was an inspiration to me, as he was 
to all who were privileged, as we have 
been, to be in his presence. His achieve- 
ments in the academic world were many. 
He attended several universities and at- 
tained from each recognition of his in- 
tellectual ability. From Ohio University 
he was given the bachelor of science de- 
gree, The University of Chicago awarded 
him the degrees of master of arts and 
doctor of philosophy. 

He delivered many lectures at many 
colleges. He wrote many books and 
Many magazine articles. His contribu- 
tion to enrichment of the minds of 
young men and women as university 
students is beyond measure. And like- 
wise, his contribution to the enrichment 
of us who have served with him in Con- 
gress is beyond measure. 

Dr. McVey is no longer with us, but 
his words and deeds will always be with 
us. He has indeed left lasting ‘foot- 
prints on the sands of time” as a guide 
to all desiring to live a fruitful life. 

With the passing of Dr. McVrey we 
have suffered a great loss. I have lost 
a personal friend for -vhom I have the 
greatest affection and admiration. Iex- 
tend to his family my deepest sympathy. 

Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
with a heavy heart I realize our col- 
league, BILL McVey, is no longer with us. 
It was just last Friday that the gentle- 
man from Illinois, our colleague, BILL 
McVey, was with us in this Chamber and 
it is an example of the fact that God 
Almighty has devious and different ways 
of letting us all know that none of us 
know the day or the hour when we may 
be taken from this world. As I stand 
here, as the Representative of the Third 
District of Illinois, I am going to miss in 
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the days to come the gentleman from 
Illinois who represented the Fourth Dis- 
trict just south of me. He preceded me 
in the Congress of the United States and 
was here for a number of terms. I re- 
call, too, his professorship at De Paul 
University—my alma mater. I remem- 
ber him, too, as a veteran of the First 
World War and his activities in the 
American Legion and other veterans’ 
work. He made a mark in the field of 
education before he came to the Con- 
gress of the United States. I know he 
was a kindly man. He was a fine father 
and a devoted husband. He will be 
missed: To his fine wife and his fine 
children, I extend my sympathy. I 
know, as you do, that he is receiving his 
eternal reward in heaven. I extend to 
all his loved ones my sympathies. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
one of those who came in January 1951 
to the Congress with Dr. McVey. 

It has been a wonderful experience 
during these past 8 years to have known 
such a fine inestimable person. He has 
always impressed me with his earnest- 
ness, his sincerity and his utter sim- 
plicity. 

No man wore his Phi Beta Kappa key 
with more distinction but less concern 
for the honor than Dr. McVey. He was 
one of those whose knowledge in the field 
of education was widely recognized. He 
practiced scholarship in every under- 
taking. His was a curious mind always 
looking for more knowledge and then 
haying achieved it, put it to use for his 
fellow men. 

In the field of education thousands 
of students went forth better equipped 
for life and with a great respect for a 
teacher who had made it possible. After 
knowing Dr. McVey it is easy to under- 
stand why he left such a lasting imprint 
upon youthful minds. He was not one 
given to a great volume of words. 
Whenever he spoke he was listened to 
because we realized that much thought 
had preceded what he had to say. 

He was one man about whom it could 
be truly said he did not seek office—the 
office sought him. I knew many of his 
closest backers in his district on the 
south side of Cook County. They were 
eminent men in the field of finance and 
business and civic enterprise. They 
sought Dr. McVey as a candidate for 
Office because they believed in his in- 
tegrity and his utter honesty. In these 
intervening years he has served the peo- 
ple of his district well. He has made it 
a point to be present at all times when 
he was not ill or detained serving his 
people in his district. 

It is easy for many of us who have en- 
joyed good health to serve in the Con- 
gress. Dr. McVey had not enjoyed good 
health in recent years but he still gave 
the same steadfast service as if he had 
been a man 30 years younger. 

He never lacked courage to face up 
to an issue—always the sign of a states- 
man. He came during the Korean war 
when our country was engaged in the 
struggle to maintain the principles for 
which he had always believed. Since 
then he has served on the Banking and 
Currency Committee and, for me, has 
been a source of information and knowl- 
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edge in that difficult field. He was al- 
ways able to explain both sides of a 
legislative issue and he could give you 
clear and concise reasons for his stand 
upon any issue. It was this clarity of 
mind and thoroughness of purpose which 
made him valued to those of us who 
sought his advice. 

Dr. McVey has had a beautiful family 
life: Mrs. Springer and I have enjoyed 
knowing Dr. and Mrs. McVey during all 
of these 8 years. They have visited in 
our home and we have been in theirs. I 
can say for his bereaved widow that Dr. 
McVey will not only be missed by her 
but by all of us who have come to love 
him for what he was and what he meant 
to us in the Congress. I know Mrs. 
Springer as well as myself extends to 
her our sympathy and understanding on 
so great a loss. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, Dr. McVey was one of the most use- 
ful and outstanding members of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. I 
was distressed to learn this morning of 
his passing. He worked tirelessly and in- 
telligently. He will be greatly missed by 
all the members of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. 

Dr. McVey always looked for the best 
in his fellow man. I never heard him 
speak ill of anyone. I do not believe he 
had anenemy. He was highly respected 
by all who knew him. 

I extend my deepest sympathy to his 
wife and family. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, Mr, Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
it was with deep sorrow and sadness that 
I read in the paper this morning of the 
passing of Dr. McVey. Through the 
years that I have served with him here 
in the House I formed a great affection 
for him. I regarded him with respect 
and admiration. 

During his lifetime, as has been testi- 
fied here today, he achieved a great 
many distinctions, but he wore his honors 
with becoming modesty. He was not an 
ostentatious person at all, but he had 
deep convictions, and he had the courage 
of his convictions. It was a genuine in- 
spiration to serve with him here. I came 
to look upon him as a man who carefully 
thought through all of the problems 
which continually come before Members 
of this body. I came to look upon his 
decisions on legislative matters as de- 
cisions resulting from careful thought. 
He was a man who, regardless of conse- 
quences, would vote his convictions upon 
legislation. 

He will be greatly missed here, not only 
on his side of the aisle, but also on our 
side. I join with all those who today ex- 
press their sorrow at his passing in ex- 
tending sympathy and condolences to his 
family 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. HARRIS]. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, another 
one of the most beloved and respected 
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Members of this body has been called to 
his reward. 

I have known Dr. McVey since the day 
he first came to the House of Representa- 
tives. I learned to know him much bet- 
ter after he moved his office to my floor 
of the House Office Building. His office 
and mine have been in close proximity 
for some time now. 

Dr. McVey was one of the most serious 
and conscientious men of this great body. 
He approached the great problems of 
the Congress in a very serious-minded 
way. He was a man of great experience, 
a man who gave a lot of thought and 
study to the problems of the common or- 
dinary individual. His vast experiences 
prompted his deep devotion to education 
and the cause of education, but he had a 
much broader viewpoint than just the 
one subject as he served with equal dis- 
tinction his district and the Nation. 

Those of us who have learned to know 
and love Dr. McVey realize that he was 
a man of sterling qualities, a man of 
character and reputation. We can ill 
affords to lose such great and outstand- 
ing men from this body and the citizenry 
of this country. 

In expressing my feelings of personal 
loss I want also to extend to the Illinois 
delegation my sympathy and to his fam- 
ily my sincere and deep sympathy in 
their bereavement. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. O'BRIEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, in the untimely passing of our col- 
league, the Honorable WILLIAM E. Mc- 
Vey, the Illinois delegation has suf- 
fered a great loss and all in the 
delegation are feeling a deep personal 
grief. He was a man of sweet person- 
ality, a man of large ability and of deep 
learning. Yet, in all of his associations 
he was gentle, unassuming, and self- 
effacing. While we were of different 
political parties, I counted him among 
my dearest friends. There was never & 
time when the interest of Chicago was 
at stake that Chicago could not count on 
Bit McVey and I wish to say that no 
member of our delegation made a larger 
contribution to Cal-Sag, the Lake Mich- 
igan water diversion and the other meas- 
ures needed for the welfare of the peo- 
ple of Chicago. He served Chicago, 
Illinois, and the Nation with dedicated 
devotion. Mrs. O’Brien joins me in 
deepest sympathy to his widow and his 
children. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. O'Hara]. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
mine is a feeling of personal loss. Dr. 
McVey was one of the sweetest men that 
I have ever known. He was a man of 
great learning, he was a man of tremen- 
dous ability; yet he was always simple, 
he was always plain. He never pro- 
jected himself into the limelight. There 
was about him a fairness, a fairness that 
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is seldom seen in such measure as it was 
in Dr. McVey. 

We were very close friends. His Con- 
gressional District joins the district that 
I represent. Although we were of dif- 
ferent political faiths, always between us 
there was a great bond of understand- 
ing and affection. 

Not too long ago he told me that he 
had decided he could not run again. He 
knew the condition of his health and he 
felt he should retire. But when the peo- 
ple of his great district asked him to 
forgo his own personal desires and to 
stand for reelection, finally he con- 
sented. In that, as in everything else in 
a distinguished and honorable life of 
usefulness to his fellow man, he placed 
duty, as he saw it, above personal com- 
fort. 

Here was an unusual man, a man who 
in his younger years was a vibrant part 
of the great educational system in the 
Philippines when American teachers 
were preparing the youth of the islands 
for the responsibilities of self-govern- 
ment. What Dr. McVey contributed to 
the great task of popular education in the 
Philippines cannot be exaggerated. In 
later years he made an outstanding con- 
tribution to popular education in the 
metropolitan Chicago area. With this 
rich background of experience, he came 
to Congress and at once took high place 
in the esteem and affection of his col- 
leagues. 

In two Congresses I served with him 
on the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. He was the one Republican mem- 
ber of that committee from Chicago and 
I was the one Democratic member of that 
committee from Chicago. Always we 
worked together in the causes in which 
Chicago was interested, and when there 
were other matters on which we differed 
I respected the sincerity of his views as 
he respected the sincerity of mine, and 
our friendship grew in warmth. He was 
an able and dedicated member of that 
committee, an able and dedicated Mem- 
ber of the House, one of the towering 
scholars of the Congress, and, above all, 
as sweet and gentle a personality as ever 
I have known. 

To his fine wife and his children I ex- 
press my deepest sympathy. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. COLLIER]. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, it was a 
great shock to me—as it was to all of his 
friends—to learn today of the sudden 
death of our good friend and colleague, 
the Honorable WILLIAM E. MoVEy, of Illi- 
nois. Iam sure our distress is more than 
shared by the people of the Fourth Con- 
gressional District of Illinois where Brut 
McVey was for years a well-known civic 
leader and beloved friend to all. Gen- 
erations of school children grew to know 
and feel great confidence and trust in the 
man who guided the destiny of the school 
system in Harvey, Ill. His ability was 
recognized in this field as witness his 
selection as a lecturer on educational ad- 
ministration at a number of universities, 
including the Universities of Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio. He was also elected 
president of the North-Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, a 
position of both honor and responsibility. 
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He wore the honors well; he discharged 
the responsibilities with a firm, sure 
hand. 

When, in 1950, a new figure, a new 
vitality, was needed in the Fourth Dis- 
trict, the people turned naturally to BILL 
McVey as their Representative in Con- 
gress. He has not failed to measure up 
to their expectations. There could have 
been no finer Member of the House, no 
harder worker, no more local colleague. 

Through a long and purposeful life, 
Britt McVey devoted his time, talent and 
energies to serving the people around 
him. He served in the Philippine Is- 
lands, and has since served in various 
educational positions in Illinois and else- 
where. He was for many, many years 
superintendent of the Thornton High 
School and the junior college at Harvey. 
He has been president of the Harvey 
YMCA and a member of the board of the 
Harvey hospital. 

To all of these positions he devoted 
great energy and a considerable amount 
of time. As his life waned, he tried a 
number of times to give up these honors 
and responsibilities, and even contem- 
plated a number of times retiring from 
Congress. But every time he made the 
suggestion that he wished to retire, he 
was prevailed upon by his people and by 
his colleagues to continue in harness. 
He continued. And to everything he did, 
he devoted too much energy, too much 
of the strength left to him. 

The result came last night, when WIL- 
LIAM E. McVEy’s body could no longer 
Beer up with his strong and determined 
spirit. 

Mr. Speaker, the House has lost one 
of its finest Members; we, as individuals, 
have lost one of our most beloved col- 
leagues; the people of Harvey have lost 
a most devoted friend and servant. But 
all of our loss is minor by comparison 
with that of Katharine McVey who has 
lost her husband. I would like to take 
this opportunity to express to her my own 
deep sympathy and I am sure that in 
doing this I speak for everyone of my 
colleagues who knew, admired, and liked 
Brit McVey. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HALLECK}. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my colleagues from. Illinois and 
others in expressing my dismay at the 
unexpected death of our admired and re- 
spected friend, WILLIAM E. McVey. 

We knew him as a man of scholarly at- 
tainments who had made his mark in the 
field of education before coming here to 
the Congress. 

Born and reared on a farm in Ohio—in 
the great Midwest—“Doc” McVey typi- 
fied the American story, the story of a 
boy with no advantages of wealth or po- 
sition who made the most of opportuni- 
ties offered by this wonderful land of 
ours. 

His wide background of learning was 
reflected in the quality of his contribu- 
tions as a member of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, on which he 
served with recognized ability. 

As a Representative of the Fourth Dis- 
trict of Illinois Dr. McVey was my neigh- 
bor, his home town of Harvey being lo- 
cated just across the State line from In- 
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diana. In his passing, the people of that 
district have lost a hard-working, con- 
scientious Representative who served his 
constituency with devotion during nearly 
four terms of Congress. 

I shall always remember “Doc” Mc- 
Vey as a man whose humility and gen- 
tle nature spoke eloquently of his true 
wisdom. 

To his bereaved family I extend my 
deepest sympathy, and I share with them 
the sorrow of their loss. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
knew that my good friend, Dr. WILLIAM 
McVey, had not been in good health, but 
yet the news of his sudden passing came 
as an extreme shock to me. 

Brit McVey, as we loved to call him, 
was born and reared, not only in my own 
district, but also in my home county of 
Clinton out in Ohio, just a few miles 
away from where I live. The McVey 
family has long been one of the out- 
standing families of southern Ohio. 
Throughout the years it has contributed 
many exceptional men and women to 
the betterment of our local, State, and 
National life. 

Congressman McVevy’s original univer- 
sity training was taken at Ohio Univer- 
sity, at Athens, Ohio, where he graduated 
at the head of his class, winning the Phi 
Beta Kappa award for scholarship, after 
making one of the highest grade averages 
ever made in the history of that aged 
educational institution. 

Mr. McVey was a kindly man; he was 
an able man; he was a brilliantly edu- 
cated man; he was one of our Nation’s 
leading educators; and one of our sound- 
est legislators. Yet he wore his many 
laurels lightly and without any ostenta- 
tion. He possessed the highest character 
and reputation. He stood and fought 
quietly but courageously for those things 
in which he believed. His place in the 
Congress of the United States will be 
difficult to fill. Those of us from Ohio, 
from whence he came, join with those of 
the Illinois delegation in extending our 
healtfelt sympathy to his family in ex- 
pressing our regret over having lost a 
truly great American from our national 
life. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
BETTS]. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked and grieved to hear of Mr. Mc- 
Vey’s death. He was one of my close 
personal friends. We came to Congress 
at the same time and served together on 
the Banking and Currency Committee. 

No Member of Congress ever served his 
district and his country more ably and 
conscientiously than Brau McVey. In 
his quiet way he contributed much to his 
committee and to legislation in general. 
But more than that, he was always a 
gentleman. His personality was the kind 
that won him friends from every walk of 
life. In his family and official life he 
represented everything that Americans 
expect and admire in their public serv- 
ants. 

It was a high privilege for me to have 
known him and worked with him. His 
passing is a sad occasion and a distinct 
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loss, not only to me but to everyone who 
knew him. I join with his colleagues in 
expressing my sympathy to his family. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
T yield to the gentleman from Iowa, [Mr. 
TALLE]. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, the sad 
news of Congressman McVEY’s sudden 
death that came over the radio this 
morning shocked and grieved me. As 
my colleagues are aware, we learn to 
know one another very well when we 
serve together on committees. Dr. Mc- 
Vey and I served together on the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency for 
many years. My knowledge of him is 
ample evidence that these eloquent trib- 
utes that have been paid to him are well 
deserved. 

Congressman McVey responded dili- 
gently to the calls of his people for serv- 
ice. During sessions of the Congress he 
occupied his chair in the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, was at work in 
his office, or did his duty in the House of 
Representatives. He was always atten- 
tive to duty and did his work well. As 
has been stated, he thought before he 
spoke. His words were few, but his words 
carried meaning. I do not recall that Dr. 
McVey ever spoke an unkind word about 
anybody. He was devoted to construc- 
tive thought and positive action. 

I think of the many fruitful years he 
spent in the field of education, for which 
he was unusually well trained and by 
temperament remarkably well qualified. 
He achieved great distinction in that im- 
portant field. 

Several members of my immediate 
family have had the pleasure and satis- 
faction of being his constituents, and 
from them I have heard nothing but 
favorable comments. They were always 
happy to support him in his campaigns. 

Mrs. Talle and other members of my 
family join with me in expressing deep- 
felt sympathy to Mrs. McVey and all of 
the bereaved. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. 
Bunce]. 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, it was with’ 


a feeling of deep personal loss that I en- 
tered the Chamber this morning, for I 
knew that one of my closest personal 
friends, the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois, would not be seated in the 
Chamber at the time prayer was offered, 
as was his custom. “Doc” McVey, as he 
was affectionately known to those of us 
who came to the Congress with him in 
the 82d Congress, was a man of the 
highest principles. He was a man who 
always did what he had the perception 
to see was right; and, of course, he did 
that right to the end. 

He campaigned on a platform oppos- 
ing socialistic trends and opposing big 
government. He lived up to his cam- 
paign pledges to the very day of his 
death. 

I know that each of us joins with his 
family in a feeling of deep, sincere sad- 
ness at the passing of one of the finest 
Members of the Congress. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
CUNNINGHAM]. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Speaker, although there is little more 
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that can be said, I do not wish this mo- 
ment to pass without paying tribute to 
one of the best friends I ever had and 
one of the sweetest characters I have 
ever known. I was much impressed by 
what the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
O'Hara] said of the sweetness of his 
character. I feel that very deeply about 
him. I visited with him practically 
every day on the floor of the House or 
somewhere about the Capitol during the 
past 5 or 6 years. I came to know him 
well. I always had the feeling when I 
was visiting with him that I was talking 
to a man of superior intellect; and yet 
never by word or act did he convey the 
impression that he, himself, thought so— 
a true sign of greatness. He also had a 
sense of humor which I can illustrate by 
what happened just last week. We had 
a quorum call and as I walked back this 
aisle, he was sitting there and he said, 
“Well, PAuL, I see we voted alike again,” 
without cracking a smile. 

I visited with him frequently about his 
district and his people. He was a man 
who loved his own people. He just liked 
people. It seemed that he had spent his 
life doing things for people in his own 
way. 

Yes; someone said he was a master of 
the arts. Truly he was. I never knew 
a man who could say as much in as few 
words as could “Doc” McVey. In his 
passing, this Congress, his State, and the 
Nation have lost a great soul. 

My deepest sympathy goes to his wife. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. O'Hara]. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr, 
Speaker, it was with deep sadness that 
I learned this morning of the sudden 
death of our colleague, WILLIAM E. 
McVey, of the Fourth District of Illi- 
nois. 

Only last Friday I visited with him 
and conferred with him relative to the 
legislation which was pending upon the 
floor at that time. 

All of us respected and liked BL 
McVey. He was a gentle, scholarly, 
conscientious Member of Congress. 

I am sure there is no one in the Con- 
gress who had been more closely and in- 
timately connected with education than 
was Mr. McVey. He had degrees from 
various distinguished universities in- 
cluding Ohio University and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and had been a pro- 
fessor of education of De Paul Univer- 
sity since 1949, a lecturer at various 
times at the University of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio University, and Emory University, 
as well as having been president of the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, 

The fact that he had been a member 
of the Phi Beta Kappa fraternity indi- 
cates the brilliance of his mentality. 

I am sure that everyone in the House 
admired and respected Mr. McVey, as 
I did, for the fine gentleman and able, 
conscientious Representative that he 
was. 

To Mrs. McVey and to his children I 
extend my deepest personal sympathy. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. Harvey]. 
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Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with genuine and sincere regret that I 
learned this morning of the passing of 
our colleague from Illinois [Dr. McVey]. 
I had a definite feeling of personal 
friendship for him that a Member shares 
with possibly only a few of his colleagues. 
It was a feeling of deep kinship and one 
of great affection. 

I frequently have paused to recall the 
fact that here was not only a brilliant 
man, but also a very humble one, who 
had a deep conscience and a great belief 
not only in the system of government 
that he so stanchly supported, but in 
the importance of the well-being of the 
average person. His gentleness of char- 
acter was also associated with an intel- 
lectual honesty that made him stand out 
as peer among his colleagues. Mrs. 
Harvey and I join in extending our sym- 
pathy to his bereaved family. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. ADAIR]. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, it was with 
a very real sense of loss that I learned 
this morning of the death of BILLE McVey. 
Ever since he and I came here together 
in the 82d Congress I have regarded him 
as one of my very best friends and cer- 
tainly a man worthy of our respect and 
admiration. He was, as others have said 
here today, a very gentleman. He was a 
scholar in the true sense of the word. 
He was a patriot. He was a man who 
loved his country and his people. Truly 
his place here will be difficult to fill, and 
we shall miss him greatly. 

Mrs. Adair joins me in expressing 
sympathy to Mrs. McVey and the family. 

. Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. MCGREGOR]. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I join 
my colleagues in paying respect to “Mac” 
McVey, as I knew him. I have lost a 
loyal friend, a great and worthy coun- 
selor. The family has lost a loving 
husband and father. The Nation has 
lost a great American and a great citi- 
zen. I extend to the family my deepest 
sympathy in this, their hour of bereave- 
ment. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
join my other colleagues in expressing 
the great sorrow and shock we have sus- 
tained in the passing of one of our very 
beloved Members of this Congress. I 
have had an intimate acquaintance with 
Dr. McVey for a number of years as an 
associate committee member on the 
Banking and Currency Committee. He 
always exemplified to me the high type 
of intellect and good American spirit 
that should be represented by a Mem- 
ber of this Congress. He had a keen 
intellect. He was always present at com- 
mittee meetings. He contributed greatly 
to the deliberations of the committee 
and also to the bills that were reported 
by the committee to the House. 

I join my other colleagues in express- 
ing my sincere regrets and our consola- 
tion to his family. I believe the State 
of Tilinois, this Nation, and this House 
have lost a great man in the passing of 
Dr. WILLIAM McVEY. 
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Mr. ALLEN of Dlinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentlewoman from Illinois 
(Mrs. CHURCH]. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, there 
are moments when no words can express 
what is in our hearts. I had not known 
of Dr. McVex’s death until just a few 
moments ago. He was the last to see 
me when I left here Friday, after both 
of us had had a hard and strenuous day. 
As I left he said, “You know, when you 
have made up your mind and done the 
best you can in making it up that way, 
nothing else matters. If you think you 
are right, that is what counts.” 

I have known Dr. McVey since we both 
came here as freshmen Members of the 
Congress in January 1951. My admira- 
tion and respect for him has grown each 
day of the passing years. We have been 
very proud of him in Illinois. Without 
belittling any other Member, I would like 
to pay him the additional tribute of say- 
ing that he was one of the few scholars 
who have come to this House, holding a 
doctor’s degree and being a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa—but always using his 
pedagogy to make life richer and more 
real, never falling into abstractions, but 
trying always to make his country better. 
I like to think of his gentleness, of his 
friendliness, of that calm spirit of dis- 
passion in which he would review both 
sides of an issue and then reach that 
moment of decision which others oft 
found difficult. Where others might 
rush to decision—in ignorance of all the 
issues involved—or emotion—Dr. McVey 
solved the problems for himself and for 
his country through careful thought, long 
study and a yardstick that measured an 
act not by whether it had popular appeal 
but by what its effect would be upon the 
country that he loved more than life it- 
self. It is going to be difficult to think of 
the Illinois delegation without Dr. Mc- 
Vey. None of us, try as we May, can sup- 
ply what that Christian gentleman and 
scholar brought to our deliberations, or 
the friendship that he gave so warmly to 
each of us. I am thinking of his family. 
It is not easy to lose a husband or a 
father during his service in the Congress 
of the United States. Home never seems 
quite so far away. Yet Ican say to Mrs. 
McVey end mean it, that she will come to 
find comfort in the very fact that he was 
taken while he was still active and at 
the height of his powers, going with a 
smile on his lips into a richer life and 
carrying with him all the praise that a 
grateful Nation reserves for those who 
have served her well. That knowledge 
will be to her forever a source of strength 
and comfort, a stimulus to fuller living 
and deeper inspiration. I extend to her 
and to her family my understanding 
sympathy. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join with my colleagues and to com- 
mend them for the tributes they have 
been and are making to our recent col- 
league, the Honorable WILLIAM McVey, 
of Illinois. I knew him, perhaps, better 
than some because I sat alongside him 
in the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. He was an authority on banking 
and currency. He had these college de- 
grees and was a scholar, but unlike many 
scholars he was constantly a student. 
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He was a very deep student of monetary 
affairs—gold, debt management and in- 
flation. I had occasion to compare 
notes with him frequently on some of 
these subjects. I enjoyed his company 
because he had not only this giant in- 
tellect but also a delightful sense of 
humor, a straight and clean method of 
reasoning. Truly, Mr. Speaker, the 
House has lost a tower of strength. I 
join with my associates in great regret 
at his passing. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I can only 
say “Amen” to all that has been said 
about our beloved departed colleague, 
Dr. WiLLIAM McVey. I want to add only 
one observation on the life of the man 
that came to me during a visit to his 
home town, Harvey, Ill., a year or so ago. 
I went to speak to a convention of 
teachers. After the meeting, I said to 
one of them, “Does not Bint McVEy, your 
Congressman, come from Harvey, Ill.?” 
And the face of the man to whom I was 
talking lit up as he said, “Dr. McVey, of 
course—I never thought of that. Of 
course, you know him. Let me show 
you what he has done for our schools.” 
He took me around in his car to show 
me the fine high school, I think they 
call it Thornton Township High School. 
The people who know a man best are 
those who work with him and the per- 
sons with extravagant praise for Dr. 
McVey are the teachers who have 
worked with him most closely in his 
home town. I have never seen a com- 
munity more devoted to a single indi- 
vidual, with greater respect, admiration, 
and affection for him than the people 
of that relatively small community have 
for this distinguished gentleman. 

Then this teacher said, “Would you 
like to see his home?” So he drove me 
by his home, one of many comfortable, 
middle class homes on a quiet, shady 
street. 

Then he said we ought to go by the 
YMCA, because Dr. McVey had been the 
mainspring in raising funds to build 
their beautiful new YMCA. 

Then he said, “We can make one more 
side trip and see the hospital.’ So we 
went by the hospital, a splendid build- 
ing which had been built by a group 
of public-spirited citizens under the 
leadership of Dr. McVey. 

The Scripture says, “Blessed are the 
meek, for they shall inherit the earth.” 
Why? Because the strong kill each 
other off or burn themselves out; the 
meek are left inheriting the earth. Dr, 
McVey was one of these powerful meek 
men and he received the full respect 
and devotion of all his associates there 
as he did here. 

I never knew a man who more com- 
pletely had the devotion of the com- 
munity in which he had spent his life 
Wittram McVey has received all the re- 
spect, praise, and admiration anyone 
could wish for except the final “Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant” 
from his Maker. We know full well he 
now has that, too. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. BEAMER]. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a deep sense of grief that I join our col- 
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leagues in expressing my sympathy to the 
McVey family in the passing of one whom 
we respected and loved. 

I, too, came to the Congress with BILL 
McVey in the 82d Congress. It did not 
take me long to learn of his sterling 
qualities, his unswerving character, and 
his loyalty and devotion to his work and 
to his country. So often I have felt that 
he was a man I wanted to emulate, and 
I know I did so on many occasions. In 
fact, there were many times when, as I 
sat beside BILL, I would ask him what he 
thought about this or that measure. I 
always found he was thinking not of BILL 
McVey but of the people back home and 
of the future generations who would be 
affected. He was not only thinking of the 
present but always of the future. 

So I want to join with my colleagues 
of the 82d Congress and the present Con- 
gress in paying tribute to this man we 
always liked to emulate. Mrs. Beamer 
joins me in expressing our sense of 
heartfelt loss, our sincere regard, and 
deepest sympathy to his family. 

He has preceded us but a short while 
in his journey to that great land. Let 
us so live that with him we may approach 
that event with an unfaltering trust and 
as serenely as he who has wrapped the 
draperies of his couch about him and 
laid down to pleasant dreams. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. BOYLE]. 

Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
sorrowful assignment to take the floor 
this afternoon to memorialize a col- 
league and a friend who but last Friday 
greeted me in the Chamber here, when 
we exchanged pleasantries as we have 
done almost every day since I came here 
in the 84th Congress. 

Congressman McVey is almost a leg- 
end where I come from. I grew up in 
the shadows of Thornton Township and 
the shadows of Harvey, Ill.; and there, 
as almost everywhere, his reputaticn for 
truth and for honesty and for integrity, 
for intelligence and talent is remembered 
permanently among the fine citizens of 
that sector of our State. 

In the law we say a man can always 
defend his general reputation but not 
his specific acts. That is a postulate in 
the case of Congressman WILLIAM Mc- 
Vey, he not only deserved that general 
reputation, but every one of his spe- 
cific acts indicated he took his fiduciary 
relationship with his constituents, the 
people of Illinois, and the people of the 
United States, in the highest traditions 
of that assignment, because we find him 
always exercising the greatest care, 
obedience, loyalty, and duty to account 
in his lawmaking assignment. 

We do not have to search far to find 
some appropriate and meaningful para- 
graph or statement that might point up 
his dedication, his aims, and his norms or 
yardsticks. Upon the wall in this very 
Chamber immediately in front of us we 
read Daniel Webster’s poignant and suc- 
cinct words: “Let us develop the re- 
sources of our land, call forth its powers; 
build up its institutions, and promote 
its great interests and see whether we 
also in our day and our generation can 
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promote something worthy to be remem- 
bered.” 

By Congressman McVEvy’s attention to 
duty, he has written in his epitaph, in 
letters of gold, or at least of some such 
permanent, those observations and those 
goals enunciated by that former great 
statesman. 

In the name of the Illinois delegation 
and the people of the great 12th District, 
whom I have the honor to represent, I ex- 
tend our heartfelt sympathy to his wife 
and family in the hour of their great loss. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. VURSELL]. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, it was a 
great shock to me, as it was to all Mem- 
bers of this House, and particularly to 
the Illinois delegation, to learn of the 
death of our colleague, Dr. McVey. 

I have had a very close association 
with him for many, many years. 

I only hope that when I have finished 
my service in the Congress, as doubtless 
other Members do in thinking of them- 
selves, that the fine remarks of com- 
mendation, or at least some of them may 
be said about me that we have heard 
today in this memorial to our beloved 
colleague, Dr. McVEY. 

Dr. McVey spent his whole life in the 
service of his country, in studying the 
history of our country, in guiding the 
youth of our country. He has had a 
long service of interpreting to the youth 
our history as it has unfolded itself in 
the years he was in the educational serv- 
ice. As a tribute to his worth as a citi- 
zen, his educational leadership and com- 
munity service, his people for years have 
reelected him to Congress where he has 
served with integrity and honor, which 
seems to me to be a fitting conclusion to 
a life of service to his country well done. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to associate my- 
self with all of the splended commenda- 
tions that have been paid to this 
colleague of ours today. I want to par- 
ticularly point out that he had only one 
interest, in my judgment, in this Con- 
gress, and that was the interest of the 
Government of the United States, which 
is made up of all the people of the United 
States. 

I have never seen Dr. McVey hesitate 
to follow his considered judgment in 
rendering a service that he felt his con- 
science dictated that he should render. 

It is going to be a great loss to the 
Illinois delegation, a loss to the Mem- 
bers of Congress generally, and the Na- 
tion. I want in closing to take this 
opportunity of expressing the deep sym- 
pathy of Mrs. Vursell and myself to 
Mrs. McVey and their beloved family. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
HENDERSON]. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, it 
is sad to realize that we will not have 
our good friend, Dr. McVey, with us 
in this Chamber again. We regret that 
we will no longer have him on our 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
where we could ask for and receive his 
counsel and guidance. His deep insight 
into the affairs of our Government, into 
the matters that came before his com- 
mittee, was of great benefit to this Na- 
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tion. We feel a deep sense of loss be- 
cause of his passing. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to express my 
heartfelt sympathy to his family, to his 
loved ones, to the Illinois delegation, and 
to his constituents who will miss him so 
very, very much. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
greatly grieved this morning when I 
learned of the passing of Congressman 
WILLIAM McVey. I became acquainted 
with him when he first came to the Con- 
gress. His Congressional District and 
mine adjoin the Ilinois-Indiana State 
line. We have had a number of matters 
in common, legislatively and otherwise, 
during his service in the Congress. We 
both conferred several times during the 
last couple of weeks pertaining to a 
drainage and flood situation on the Little 
Calumet River that runs in both our dis- 
tricts. Several years ago we devoted 
considerable time on the same problem 
which every few years creates a bad flood 
condition. I have always admired Dr. 
McVey for his serious attitude and his 
conscientious hard work as a Member of 
the Congress. My relations with him, 
legislatively, have always been very co- 
operative, and I know that the people of 
his district and all his friends will be 
shocked to hear of his passing. Amer- 
ica has lost a great statesman; he legis- 
lated not only for his district in Illinois 
but for the benefit of the Nation general- 
ly far more than the average Congress- 
man. 

Very few members come to Congress as 
well equipped as Dr. McVey. He won de- 
grees at Ohio University and Chicago 
University. He was a professor and lec- 
turer at a number of colleges and uni- 
versities. He also enjoyed considerable 
reputation as an author. His vast educa- 
tional background and experience served 
him well as a legislator during his terms 
in Congress. 

I wish to join the Illinois delegation in 
extending to his wife and family my sin- 
cere sympathy in their bereavement. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mrs. ROGERS]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it was a great shock to me this 
morning when I learned of the passing 
of Dr. McVey. We in the East had great 
admiration for him, as well as all of you 
from the West, and, from the eulogies of 
the Members of Congress, those of the 
entire Nation. I can see him now sitting 
on this aisle with his ready smile for 
everybody, his kindliness, his intelli- 
gence. Dr. McVey used his great intel- 
ligence to do what he thought was right 
not only for the United States but for 
the entire world; sure of himself, tol- 
erant of the opinions of others, and he 
possessed great anxiety to help others. 
He was a great asset to the Congress and 
to this Nation. Dr. McVey, I always felt, 
legislated from love rather than from 
hate or prejudice; a tremendously fine 
trait; a wonderful trait, and in nearly 
34 years’ experience in the Congress and 
nearly 50 years in Washington, I know 
it to be a trait more precious than rubies 
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and one that is tremendously valuable 
to this great Nation. We have had many 
difficult votes to make, during the past 
few years especially, very far-reaching 
votes, and while I did not always vote 
with Dr. McVey, I always knew when I 
passed up the aisle where he always sat 
after voting there would be a ready smile 
and a sympathetic understanding. 

The last time I ever talked to him, 
curiously enough, was when I yielded 
time to him and I referred to him as “the 
gentleman from Ohio,” little realizing 
that he was born in Ohio. So both Ohio 
and Illinois may claim him. But we of 
the East, too, would like to claim him. 

Mr. Speaker, my deepest sympathy 
goes to his wonderful family and also to 
his hosts of friends. After I had referred 
to him as the gentleman from Ohio, the 
last thing I said to him was, “I shall never 
forget you now, Dr. McVEy.” And I never 
shall forget him. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. REED]. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, as the years 
go by it is becoming more difficult for 
me to stand up and pay tribute to the 
Members of this House for whom I have 
the highest respect and esteem. I be- 
came acquainted with Dr. McVey when 
he came to Congress. You know, I feel 
that the greatest responsibility of a 
Member of Congress is so to conduct 
himself that he is an example to the 
young people who are coming on. I 
think a man like Dr. McVey, and his 
wonderful life as he lived it, and as I 
have seen him live it here on the floor 
of the House, was a splendid example to 
the youth of America who will come 
along, patterned after him, to strengthen 
this Nation. 

It has been said that bad will be the 
day for a man when he becomes abso- 
lutely contented with the life that he is 
living, with the thoughts that he is 
thinking, with the deeds that he is do- 
ing, when there is not forever beating 
at the doors of his soul some great desire 
to do something larger, which he knows 
he was meant and made to do. I be- 
lieve Dr. McVey had that everlasting 
desire to do something larger which he 
knew he was meant and made to do. 

I extend my sympathy and that of 
Mrs. Reed to Mrs. McVey and the 
children. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. NEAL]. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to join the Illinois delegation in paying 
tribute to this wonderful friend and 
statesman who has just passed away. 

Mr. Speaker, I consider Mr. McVey 
one of our best informed and most effec- 
tive Members of the House. 

He approached legislative problems in 
& quiet, statesmanlike manner. His de- 
cisions were based on his overall concept 
of the Nation’s needs and the individual 
Member’s duty to his constituents. His 
conduct as a Member was one of dignity, 
poise, understanding, and tolerance. 
His record is one we should all be proud 
to emulate. His family has my deepest 
sympathy. 
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Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
greatly shocked to learn of the sudden 
death of my close friend, Representative 
Witiram E. McVey. Mr. McVey was a 
man of honor, and integrity, a man of 
industry, and a man who placed the 
welfare of his country above selfish gain. 
His death is a great loss to our House 
Banking and Currency Committee, to 
the Congress, and the country at large. 

I join his family and his colleagues in 
mourning for him. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
grieved to learn of the sudden passing 
of my good friend, Representative WIL- 
LIAM E. McVey, of Illinois. Another 
rugged American has passed to the 
Great Beyond and we shall sorely miss 
him in the days that lie ahead. 

Representative McVey believed in the 
Constitution of the United States with 
all his heart. He fought hard against 
the infringement of the Federal Govern- 
ment on the rights and prerogatives of 
the States. He was a foe of socialism 
and communism and believed that the 
Federal Government should live within 
itsincome. Hence, he was always found 
on the side of those of us who believed 
in economy in government. 

In the passing of Representative 
McVey, the State of Illinois and the Na- 
tion have lost a great champion for 
America and Americanism. The House 
of Representatives has lost one of its 
most distinguished Members, and I have 
lost a dear friend. 

Mrs. Hoeven joins me in extending our 
deepest sympathy to Mrs. McVey and all 
members of the family. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my privilege on many occasions to 
visit and consult with WILLIAM McVEY. 
He was always friendly and considerate. 
He was a learned man. A man who had 
deep-seated convictions and a man who 
lived by those convictions. A fair man 
who weighed his judgment. 

A hard-working Member, one could 
always expect to see him in attendance 
in the Chamber in performance of his 
legislative duties. He was a good Rep- 
resentative and a great American. 

Like his many, many friends, I wish to 
extend my sympathy to Mrs. McVey and 
the other members of his family. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, with so 
many other colleagues in the House I 
was shocked and grieved to learn of the 
death of my friend from Illinois, the 
Honorable WILLIAM E. McVey. 

Throughout last week’s long and ar- 
duous sessions he was here among us on 
the floor of the House. He was in good 
spirit and he seemed in good health. 
Certainly there was nothing to indicate 
he would so soon be taken from among 
us. 
Mr. McVey was a kindly man and yet, 
as the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ALLEN] has said, he was a man of inde- 
pendent thought and of strong convic- 
tion. It is not easy to contemplate his 
loss, for this legislative body could ill 
afford to lose a man of his seasoned 
judgment and experience; his courage 
and conviction. 

I join with my colleagues in extend- 
ing to his good wife and other members 
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of his family my condolences in this 
hour of loss and sorrow. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
miss the friendly smile, the personal 
warmth, and the helpful counsel of the 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
whose experience in life in so many hu- 
manitarian fields—youth work, educa- 
tion, medical care, and writing—made 
him stand out among men. 

Congressman McVey was character 
plus and it is readily understandable 
why his constituency recently advised 
him not to retire but to carry on. He 
loved people and he saw in his Con- 
gressional assignment a special oppor- 
tunity to render service to them in the 
world’s greatest free legislative forum. 

The gentleman from Illinois and his 
always gracious and charming lady, Mrs. 
McVey, went out of their way to be kind 
to everybody and Mrs. Canfield and I 
will never forget the wonderfully happy 
team they made. Our hearts go out to 
Mrs. McVey and their children in their 
great loss and sorrow and our prayers 
are for God’s comfort. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, the 
passing of Dr. McVey removes from 
us one truly beloved. His kind, helpful 
manner endeared him to all, and his 
sound analysis of national problems 
brought many of us to him for counsel. 

Brut McVey and his lovely wife, Kath- 
erine, have been personal friends of 
Mrs. McIntire and myself. We have 
valued the opportunities we have had to 
visit together. 

Mrs. McIntire joins me in extending 
our deepest sympathy to Katherine and 
other members of Dr. McVey’s family. 
We shall miss him greatly. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
death has claimed an unusually heavy 
toll from this Congress. It has now 
taken one of our ablest Members. Per- 
haps the strain of this Congress has been 
greater, the workload heavier, and the 
hours longer. One wonders if this 
workload has not contributed to this 
heavy toll. Certainly, we have lost to- 
day one of our most dedicated and con- 
scientious Members. I have served with 
Dr. McVey since 1951. I was fond of 
him personally and, as I learned to know 
him, I found that he was one of the 
ablest in our ranks. I shall miss him as 
I know he will be missed by his constitu- 
ents whom he served faithfully and with 
distinction. I join with my colleagues 
in extending to his family my deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join, even though but very briefly, in 
the fine tribute that is being paid today 
to the memory and services of our late 
friend and colleague, the Honorable 
Wrii1am E. McVey. Mrs. Aspinall and 
I were deeply touched and saddened 
when we read in this morning’s paper 
of the sudden visitation of the “Dark 
Angel” to the McVey home. 

It was our good fortune a few years 
ago to visit the Panama Canal Zone in 
the company of the McVeys and their 
daughter. They were wonderful com- 
panions and made our trip so much 
more enjoyable than it otherwise would 
have been. As long as we live, we shall 
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remember with keen pleasure those days 
spent together. 

Our late colleague was a man pos- 
sessed of a deep sense of responsibility 
and loyalty. He felt honored to serve 
his constituents in this House and every 
decision he made was arrived at after 
deep study and careful weighing of all 
the possible effects and results of his 
action. Always in his mind was: “What 
is the best for our country and its peo- 
ple?” A nobler and more honest spirit 
and personality could never be found. 
He was made of divine casting and his 
fellow men of all beliefs, faiths, and 
walks of life so recognized him. People 
are better because he walked among 
them—serving them well with the out- 
standing talents with which he was en- 
dowed by his Creator. 

To Mrs. McVey and their family, Mrs. 
Aspinall and I extend our heartfelt sym- 
pathy. With his numerous personal 
friends, his constituents and the people 
of the Nation generally, we join in 
thoughtful appreciation of his days and 
years spent in helping and serving his 
fellow men. 

Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the sud- 
den passing of WILLIAM E. McVey, the 
distinguished Representative from Illi- 
nois, takes from me and my colleagues in 
Congress a cherished friend, a recognized 
scholar, and an outstanding public 
official. 

Scarcely a day passed that I did not 
have the pleasure of talking with him— 
here or there in the halls of the Capitol. 
Always he was the same quiet consid- 
erate gentleman, filled with humility 
and possessed of a deep consciousness 
of his obligations to the Nation and the 
people of his own constituency. 

Learned, sympathetic, and dedicated 
to his responsibilities, he typified the 
finest traditions of a Congressman and 
gave astute and persevering service to 
the people of his district. More self- 
effacing than most men, he did not seek 
the office. His constituents asked him 
to represent them. 

BL McVey was not only my friend 
but my neighbor. We lived in the same 
apartment building and often walked to 
the office together. A kindlier, wiser, 
more understanding gentleman never 
sat in the Congressional Chambers. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the 
sudden death of Congressman WILLIAM 
E. McVey, our colleague from Illinois, 
marks the passing of a blessed man, He 
was a man of great wisdom and had a 
superb knowledge of the truth. He was 
truly a leader who understood the func- 
tions of government, 

His entire life was spent in the field of 
education. He boldly espoused its cause 
in his books and magazine articles. He 
had been tutored in its every field—from 
his college days at Ohio State Univer- 
sity—received his bachelor of science de- 
gree—through his master’s and doctor 
of philosophy degrees at the University 
of Chicago; and then as division super- 
intendent of the Philippines, district 
superintendent of Thorton High School 
and Junior College at Harvey, Ill.—he 
carried on in the improvement and ad- 
vancement of education. His lecture 
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courses at the University of Pennsylvania 
and Ohio, and as a professor of education 
at DePaul, since 1949, increased his au- 
thoritative acceptance and eminence. As 
president of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools— 
1943-44—he perfected the correction of 
weaknesses in the educational systems. 
This literary scholar with this tremen- 
dous background became a pillar of sup- 
porting strength for the healthy devel- 
opment of the educational system in the 
State of Illinois. Congressman Mc- 
Vey’s honors are many, but among those 
which he held dear were his Phi Beta 
Kappa key, the American Legion loyalty 
and efficiency award, and AMVETS 
citation. 

The passing of this great man, gentle 
in nature and mature in his reasoning, is 
a great loss to this Congress. Of noble 
and high integrity and deep compassion 
for the problems of his fellow man, he 
enjoyed high prestige and respect among 
his colleagues. He was truly a great pa- 
triot and true public servant. 

The Illinois Congressional delegation, 
saddened by his loss, extends to his 
gracious lady, Mrs. Katherine McVey, 
and their three children, its sympathy 
and heartfelt condolence and know that 
only through a great intellect such as 
was his, a human being could have, as he 
did, the capacity of honoring God. 

THE STATE OF ILLINOIS AND THE CITY OF CHICAGO 
LOSE VALUED CITIZEN CONGRESSMAN 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker— 

All which I took from thee I did but take, 

Not for thy harms, 

But just that thou might’st seek it in My 
arms, 

All which thy child’s mistake 

Fancies as lost, I have stored for thee at 
home: 

Rise, clasp My hand, and come, 

—Francis Thompson, 


I join my colleagues in mourning the 
death of WıLLIaMm E, McVey, Representa- 
tive of the 4th District of Illinois since 
the 82d Congress. 

The politically gifted colleague served 
his constituency for 8 years, having twice 
been drafted to run for nomination. 

Sharing the deep grief that the Con- 
gress feels with the passing of our dis- 
tinguished Member and friend, I would 
like to bring to the attention of all 
American citizens a summary of the 
highlights of his life. 

An educator of note, he was for many 
years a successful administrator in the 
Illinois school system, an alumnus of the 
University of Chicago, and lecturer at 
the Universities of Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and De Paul in Chicago. 

In a professional capacity among his 
major posts, the following are worthy 
of note: President of the Illinois State 
Principals’ Association, Alumni Associa- 
tion of the University of Chicago Depart- 
ment of Education, North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools and Superintendent of Schools 
in the Philippine Islands, 

As mentor to our youth, our distin- 
guished colleague made numerous con- 
tributions to magazines and authored a 
series of handbooks for homeroom 
teaching. 
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A member of Who’s Who in America 
and Who’s Who in the World, our col- 
league was truly one of the world’s 
notables. 

For the inveterate world traveler and 
learned Member of Congress, I ask the 
mercy and the love of the Almighty. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
for the information of the House, I 
should like to advise that the services 
of Dr. McVey will be held at Harvey, 
Ill, at 3 p. m., Wednesday, August 13, 
at St. Clement’s Episcopal Church. Also, 
for the information of the Members of 
the House, there will be services tomor- 
row at 2 p. m. at Gawler’s. Burial will 
be Thursday at the West Funeral Home, 
Galesburg, Ill, between 1 p. m. and 3 
p. m. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members who desire to do so 
may extend their remarks at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
was deeply saddened to learn of the 
passing of our esteemed colleague, Hon. 
WILLIAM E. MCVEY. 

During his 8 years of service in Con- 
gress he enriched the lives of every 
Member of this Chamber, and contrib- 
uted much to the people of Ilinois and 
the country. 

His interests were diversified and he 
was widely known not only in the field 
of education but also as an author. He 
was an able member of the Banking and 
Currency Committee and always had 
the courage of his convictions. 

Mr. McVey was a sincere man of 
simple dignity and devoted to his work. 
Personally I have lost a warm friend, one 
for whom I had great regard and affec- 
tion. I join with my colleagues in ex- 
pressing sympathy to his devoted wife 
and family. 

Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I 
learned with great regret of the passing 
of my good friend and colleague, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McVey]. 

Britt McVey and I came to Congress 
together in January 1951. His office was 
only a few doors from mine and I recall 
the many occasions when we walked to 
the floor of the House of Representatives 
together in response to the bells for 
a roll or quorum call. We served to- 
gether as Members of the 82d Congress. 

I have lost a good and trusted friend 
and the country has lost a great public 
servant. I extend my deepest sympathy 
to Mrs. McVey and her family, 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with a sense of shock and sincere grief 
that I learned of the death of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Illinois, Dr. 
WILLIAM E. McVey. He was a great edu- 
cator and statesman who dearly loved 
his country, and the fine contribution 
that he made to Government in the 8 
years that he served in Washington will 
live long in the annals of the United 
States Congress. 

To his family and friends, and to the 
people of his Congressional District, I 
extend my heartfelt sympathy. 
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Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
wish to join my colleagues in paying 
tribute to our departed associate, WIL- 
LIAM E. McVEyY. 

No more kindly and considerate Mem- 
ber ever served in this body. He was 
constant in his work both in committee 
and on the floor of the House. His was a 
useful life both as an educator and as a 
legislator. 

I want to join others in expressing our 
sympathies to the McVey family. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
very high respect and esteem in which 
our late colleague from Illinois, Repre- 
sentative WILLIAM E. McVey, was held, 
is probably best evidenced by the edi- 
torials in the Chicago Daily Tribune and 
the Chicago Daily News. 

The Chicago Daily News of August 12 
featured the following editorial: 


REPRESENTATIVE W. E. McVEY 


The sudden death of Representative WL- 
Liam E. McVer has deprived Congress of one 
of the stanchest advocates of Government 
economy and sound money. 

His career illustrates the fact that a well- 
educated man is capable of holding conserva- 
tive economic views and fighting for them 
effectively. 

He was the valedictorian of his class at 
Ohio University, and a Phi Beta Kappa. He 
was a master of arts and a doctor of philos- 
ophy at the University of Chicago. 

He was himself a distinguished educator. 
As a young man, he was a school superin- 
tendent in the Philippines. For many years 
he was superintendent of the Thornton 
Township High School and Junior College, 
and once served as president of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools. 

For a few years before he entered Con- 
gress, he was professor of education at De 
Paul University. He was the author of sey- 
eral books and magazine articles in the fields 
of education and economics. 

A year ago, Mr. McVey announced that he 
would not seek reelection in 1958, when he 
would have completed four terms. He was, 
however, persuaded to change his mind. He 
was renominated in the primary and would 
probably have been reelected. 

The Republican Party should make a dili- 
gent search for a man of equal qualifications 
and stature to take his place. 


The Chicago Daily Tribune of August 
13 editorialized as follows: 


WILLIAM E. McVer 


The death of Representative WILLIAM E. 
McVey is as great a loss to honest Republi- 
canism as it is to his constituents. Mr. Mc- 
Ver represented the Fourth District of Hli- 
nois, comprising part of Chicago and its 
southern suburbs. He was a Member of 
Congress for nearly 8 years. 

His constituents had learned to love and 
Tespect him during the 28 years he was su- 
perintendent of Thornton Township High 
School and Junior College in Harvey. He 
was chosen by a caucus to challenge the 
Democratic incumbent in 1950, and won 
easily with the support of Democrats as well 
as Republicans. He wished to retire in 1956 
and again this year, but both times he was 
persuaded to run again. 

In , he devoted himself in his 
own words “to the perpetuation of those 
freedoms which have made this country 
great.” He fought the socialistic tendencies 
of the New Dealers and their disciples. As 
a lifelong educator, he saw the dangers of 
Federal aid to education; as a former tax 
assessor, he opposed ever-mounting taxes, 
which he described as “like icebergs. We 
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see only a small part of them.” The coun- 
try can ill spare men of his courage and 
sense, 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer a resolution (H. Res. 680). 

The Clerk read the resolution, 
follows: 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of the Hon- 
orable Wmi1aM E, McVey, a Representative 
from the State of Illinois. 

Resolved, That a committee of 23 Mem- 
bers of the House, with such Members of 
the Senate as may be joined, be appointed 
to attend the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the 
House be authorized and directed to take 
such steps as may be necessary for carrying 
out the provisions of these resolutions and 
that the necessary expenses in connection 
therewith be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
as members of the funeral committee the 
following Members on the part of the 
House: Messrs. ALLEN of Illinois, ARENDS, 
Mason, CHIPERFIELD, O'BRIEN of Illinois, 
Dawson of Illinois, GORDON, SIMPSON of 
Ilinois, VURSELL, Price, Mack of Illinois, 
Yates, Mrs, CHURCH, and Messers. KLU- 
CZYNSKI, SHEEHAN, SPRINGER, O’Hara of 
Illinois, BOYLE, Gray, Byrne of Illinois, 
COLLIER, MICHEL, and LIBONATI. 

The Clerk will report the remainder 
of the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect the House do now adjourn. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


as 


ADJOURNMENT 


Accordingly (at 1 o’clock and 6 min- 
utes p. m.), under its previous order, 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958, at 11 o’clock 
a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2219. A letter from the chairman, House 
Committee on Agriculture, relative to execu- 
tive communication No. 2196, dated August 4, 
1958, relating to plans for works of improve- 
ment pertaining to Furnace Brook-Middle 
River watershed, Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts, Busseron watershed, Indiana, and 
Crooked Creek, Iowa, pursuant to section 2 
of the Watershed Protection and Flood Pre- 
vention Act, as amended; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

2220. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting the Third Report of the Attor- 
ney General on Competition in the Synthetic 
Rubber Industry for the calendar year 1957, 
submitted in accordance with the request of 
the Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee set forth in Senate Report No. 117, 84th 
Congress; to the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. 

2221. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the audit of accounts of disbursing 
officers of the Army for fiscal years ended 
June 30, 1956 and 1957, pursuant to the 
Budget and Accounting Act, 1921 (31 U. S. C. 
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53), and the Accounting and Auditing Act of 
1950 (31 U. S. C. 67); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

2222. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting & copy 
of a report on the review of the administra- 
tion of withdrawal activities by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, Department of the Inte- 
rior, as of March 1958, pursuant to the Budget 
and Accounting Act, 1921 (31 U.S.C. 53), and 
the Accounting and Auditing Act of 1950 (31 
U. S. C. 67); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of August 8, 
1958, the following bills were reported on 
August 9, 1958: 


Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 5944. A bill to amend para- 
graph 1629 of the Tariff Act of 1930 so as to 
provide for the free importation of tourist 
literature; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2536). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 5804. A bill to amend sec- 
tion 2038 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to revocable transfers); with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2537). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 1731. A bill to give relief in the 
case of transfers to United States charities 
which are subjected to State and foreign 
death taxes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2538). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


[Submitted August 11, 1958] 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. S. 3502. An act to 
amend the Federal Airport Act in order to 
extend the time for making grants under 
the provisions of such act, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 2539). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. S. 2039. An 
act to clarify the requirements with respect 
to the performance of labor imposed as a 
condition for the holding of mining claims 
on Federal lands pending the issuance of 
patents therefor; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2540). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 13672. A bill to pro- 
vide for the appointment of additional cir- 
cuit and district judges, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 2541). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mrs. PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 12852. A bill to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to enter 
into an agreement for relocating portions of 
the Natchez Trace Parkway, Miss., and 
for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2542). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mrs. PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 13101. A bill to ex- 
tend the boundaries of the Siskiyou Na- 
tional Forest in the State of Oregon, and 
for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No, 2543). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. TALLE: 

H. R. 13733. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide credit 
against the individual income tax for 
amounts paid as tuition or fees to certain 
public and private institutions of higher 
education; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ASHMORE: 

H. J. Res. 679. Joint resolution providing 
minimum national acreage allotments for 
upland cotton for 1959, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mrs. GRIFFITHS: 

H. Res. 681. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Banking and Currency to in- 
vestigate the rising cost of living; to the 
Committee on Rules. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 13734. A bill for the relief of Balbina 
Borenstein; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

By Mr. DOWDY: 

H.R. 13735. A bill for the relief of Otis 
Parks, W. B. Dunbar, and J. C. Dickey; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DURHAM: 

H.R. 13736. A bill to clarify the enlisted 
status of Grover C. McQueen, deceased; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. DWYER: 

H. R. 13737. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Jung Soon Han; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. KIRWAN: 
H.R. 13738. A bill for the relief of Nancy 
Mae Floor; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


727. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Rev. and 
Mrs. W. Booth, Ogdensburg, N. Y., relative to 
a redress of grievance pertaining to an estate 
and requesting that action be taken to cor- 
rect the situation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

728. Also, petition of the county clerk of 
county of Hawall, Hilo, T. H., relative to 
requesting statehood for the Territory of 
Hawaii; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Passage Under the Polar Ice Cap of 
the “Nautilus” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the epic voyage of the 
Nautilus crossing the North Pole, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a statement 
which I made on Friday, August 8, 1958, 
and an editorial from the New York 
Times on Sunday, August 10, 1958. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and the editorial were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


AUGUST 8, 1958 STATEMENT BY SENATOR JACK- 
SON, CHAIRMAN OF THE MILITARY APPLICA- 
TIONS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE JOINT COM- 
MITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY, ON THE OCCASION 
OF THE SUCCESSFUL SUBARCTIC VOYAGE OF 
THE NUCLEAR-POWERED SUBMARINE, THE 
“NAUTILUS” 

I commend the Navy and Captain Ander- 
son and his crew. And, particularly, I feel 
we must not forget Admiral Rickover, the 
father of nuclear seapower. The Navy and 
the Nation owe Admiral Rickover a great 
debt of gratitude. 

The Military Applications Subcommittee 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
of which I am chairman, long has advocated 
the subarctic voyage now completed so 
successfully. Both the military and peace- 
ful implications of this voyage are enormous. 

The military implications require little 
elaboration. The nuclear submarine is 
proven a true underwater satellite. It is 
virtually impossible to detect a nuclear sub- 
marine deep beneath the sea—the difficulty 
is compounded when it is both deep beneath 
the sea and ice. 

This voyage removes any doubt as to the 
ability of nuclear-powered submarines to get 
anywhere in the world under the most ad- 
verse conditions. It opens up for the first 
time a whole new ocean which will become 
a theater of great naval importance, vital to 
the security of our Nation, in future years. 
It opens up waters adjacent to all of the 


land mass of Asia, Europe, and North 
America. 

In terms of peaceful application, this voy- 
age heralds the unlocking of the great mys- 
teries of Arctic waters that have intrigued 
scientists for years—such as the depth of the 
ice cap, the depth of the oceans beneath it, 
the large discrepancies of temperature in the 
Arctic which result in great open areas 
amidst the ice. 

The entire science of oceanography will be 
advanced, and it is my hope that it will not 
be too long before we have a nuclear sub- 
marine equipped with an underwater ocean- 
ography laboratory. In addition, there is 
untold wealth under the seas. But all we 
know of it today is surmise and speculation. 
Underwater exploration in nuclear sub- 
marines will translate our guesses and hopes 
into knowledge and use for mankind. Still 
further, this yoyage blazes a new path for 
underwater commerce and transportation. 


[From the New York Times of August 10, 
1958] 
UNDER THE POLAR ICE 

For months to come scientists, strategists, 
and men of politics will be studying and 
debating the implications of the passage 
under the polar ice cap of the atom-powered 
submarine Nautilus. Manifestly, another 
step forward in the conquest of our physical 
world has been made. Much can come 
from it so long as the knowledge that we 
have gained can be put to the best use in 
both military defense and the development 
of new international trade routes. 

In this case there is something so eerie, so 
other-worldly, about the idea of crossing the 
North Pole under the ice that it is hard to 
bring the mind back from the world of 
fantasy into that of reality. In a few weeks 
or months, perhaps, the evaluation of the 
exploit—and its probable repetition—may 
make it seem commonplace. There will be 
other crossings. At the moment it is hard 
to get even a primary focus on the signifi- 
cance of what has been done. 

One thing, however, we know. This transit 
of the Arctic was not the product of acci- 
dent. It did mot take place in a dream 
world. It came about through days and 
nights, weeks and months, and years in the 
laboratory, on the testing ground, in the 
training camps. If it was the product of 
vision, it was also the product of hard work. 
The combination of the two, as Leonardo 
once said, adds up to genius. 


It is for that reason that Americans pay 
tribute, now, both to the gallant commander 
and crew of the Nautilus, and to the man 
whose vision and indefatigable energy made 
its exploits possible, Rear Adm. Hyman G. 
Rickover. Commander Anderson’s graceful 
gesture in making an immediate call upon 
him evokes a warm response ail over the 
country. His vision was the driving force in 
making this exploit possible, 

Another thing we know. The horizons of 
achievement continue to widen. No fron- 
tiers for accomplishment can be fixed. The 
cruise of the Nautilus should teach us, once 
more, that we live in an age of immense, 
even explosive, expansion. We cannot go 
back. We will not stand still. New worlds, 
in the Arctic and elsewhere, are still to be 
conquered and there will be the conquerors. 


Congresswoman Florence P. Dwyer 
Among America’s Outstanding 


Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been announced by the Office of the 
United States Commissioner General of 
the Brussels Exhibition of 1958 that dur- 
ing the year that Office will present 
American women who have distinguished 
themselves in various fields of endeavor. 

I have been pleased to learn that 
among America’s outstanding women 
who have been given a cordial invitation 
to be featured in a special program to be 
arranged in their honor is our distin- 
guished colleague from New Jersey, Con- 
gresswoman FLORENCE P. DWYER. 

Regretfully, it appears, Mrs. DWYER 
has-decided she will be unable to accept 
the invitation due to the demands of her 
Congressional assignment. This, how- 
ever, is readily understandable to the 
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thousands who have followed the legis- 
lative work of this remarkable woman 
in the State Legislature of New Jersey 
and more recently in the Congress of the 
United States. She is an indefatigable 
representative, specializing in so many 
humanitarian fields in which women are 
preeminent, and her works in commit- 
tee and on the floor of the House of 
Representatives have attracted wide at- 
tention and acclaim. 


Fifth Anniversary of the Congressional 
Employees Federal Credit Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am pleased 
to include for the Recorp information 
concerning the Congressional Employees 
Federal Credit Union, which union will 
soon observe its fifth anniversary. 

A Congressman made a suggestion to 
a friend back in 1953 that has resulted 
in doing much good and providing finan- 
cial help for many Capitol Hill persons. 
As a result of that suggestion, assistance 
has been made available to House em- 
ployees suddenly stricken by misfortune, 
disaster, tragedy, and by many other 
acute and often desperate situations 
requiring quick financial aid. His sug- 
gestion resulted in the organizing of the 
Congressional Employees Federal Credit 
Union. 

This credit union, which will soon ob- 
serve its fifth anniversary, has proven 
both helpful and profitable to the em- 
ployees of our offices and others em- 
ployed by the House of Representatives. 
For instance, many an employee faced 
with the sudden need to return to his 
Member’s District on urgent business, 
and being short of funds, has found 
quick assistance at the credit union 
office. This is but 1 of the 50 or more 
uses to which the more than 2,100 loans, 
made by our credit union, amounting to 
over $450,000, have been put. 

Our credit union began its operations 
in August of 1953 with about $150 on 
deposit put there by the charter mem- 
bers. It now has assets of over $130,000. 
Deposits owned by 819 persons employed 
on the Hill, on July 1, amounted to $128,- 
064.39. It has current 416 loans 
amounting to $96,952.05. It has, includ- 
ing July increases, $37,295.26 in outside 
Government-approved investments. Our 
credit union has consistently paid 4 per- 
cent dividends since its first year, when 
it paid only 3 percent. Our credit union 
has exceeded the reserve bad loans re- 
quirements of the Government and in 
addition started 1958 with undivided 
profits of $1,461.26. Each passing month 
has seen an increase in its growth, de- 
posits having increased from $6,625.29 on 
January 1, 1954, to more than $130,000 
as of July 21, 1958; its members from 158 
to 819 during the same period. During 
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1953 it loaned during its part-year of 
operation $4,328.82. During 1957 it 
loaned $183,882.85 to the employees of 
the House. Its average deposit increased 
from $41.33 in 1954 to $156.36 in July 
1958 and for 1958 its growth is running 
well ahead of 1957. 

Our credit union, as one of its bene- 
fits to its members, pays for insurance 
on its members, based on each member’s 
age and deposit. For instance, a credit 
union member not over 55 years old who 
has $1,000 on deposit, automatically has 
an equal amount of insurance payable 
in event of death or total and permanent 
disability. If he has only 1 share or $5 
on deposit, he has $5 insurance paid by 
the credit union. Our credit union loans 
are also insured by the credit union and 
any borrower who dies or becomes 
totally and permanently disabled, has his 
loan balance paid by the insurance com- 
pany. 

The operating personnel of our credit 
union is: president, Miss Arista Huber— 
Congressman Jenkins of Ohio; vice 
president, L. K. Alderman, Jr.—Con- 
gresman Barden of North Carolina; sec- 
retary, Miss Pauline Graves—House 
Agriculture Committee; treasurer and 
former president, Ralph A. Patterson— 
Congressman Wainwright of New York. 
The 7 directors, in addition to the 4 
officers are: John T. Calkins—Congress- 
man Robison of New York; William H. 
Hackett—Congressman Cederberg of 
Michigan; and W. H. Palmer—House 
Property Custodian’s Office. Robert B. 
Vail is the assistant treasurer and man- 
ager. Among others who are contribut- 
ing valuable assistance in the operation 
of the credit union are Henry C. Oglesby, 
Helen Goldsmith, Frank Crowley, Vir- 
ginia Morris, Barbara Burke, Mary Bow- 
man, Clara Herman, Marie Ridgeway, 
Joan LeFevre, Lud Andolsek, Eugene 
Krizek, William F. Vail, and others. 

I am sure the development of our Con- 
gressional Employees Federal Credit 
Union, which Members of Congress are 
eligible and cordially invited to join, will 
be of interest to us all. 

A copy of its July financial and sta- 
tistical report may be had by phoning 
the credit union in the House Folding 
Room, extension 2215. 


Raymond Albert Young Is Louisiana 
Champion Competing in Teen-Age 
Road-e-o 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, the sev- 
enth Annual Jaycee National Safe Driv- 
ing Teen-Age Road-e-o is under way in 
Washington this week and I take much 
pride in the fact that the Louisiana 
champion in this event is from my Con- 
gressional District. He is Raymond Al- 
bert Young, son of Mr. and Mrs. William 
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Young of Centerville, La., who won State 
honors in the Louisiana finals held at 
Lafayette. He is accompanied to Wash- 
ington by Ted L. McIntyre, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. F. P. McIntyre, of Franklin, 
La., a member of the board of directors 
of the Franklin Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Fifty-one top teen-age automobile 
drivers from the 48 States, the District 
of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii are 
participating in the national finals of 
the road-e-o which opened today and 
will continue through Thursday. They 
are indicative of the interest and en- 
thusiasm of over 300,000 teen-agers in 
more than 2,500 junior chamber of com- 
merce communities who believe that 
good driving is just as much their re- 
sponsibility as it is of other age groups. 

The purpose of this very deserving 
project is to give young drivers the op- 
portunity to prove their ability to drive 
safely, improve their driving habits and 
attitudes, and to stimulate community 
interest in high school driver education 
programs. 

Each State participant receives an all- 
expense paid 4-day trip to Washington 
to compete for the 3 top awards—$2,000, 
$1,500, and $1,000 educational scholar- 
ships to be presented at a banquet 
Thursday night. The contestants un- 
dergo a thorough examination of their 
driving ability, knowledge of the rules of 
the road, and a personal evaluation of 
their attitudes and aptitudes will be 
weighed before the winners are an- 
nounced. The various events are being 
staged at the Willard Hotel, road-e-o 
headquarters, and at the National Guard 
Armory. 

I am happy to join with all other 
Louisianians in wishing our State cham- 
pion the best of luck in the road-e-o 
finals, and in the hope that he will be- 
come the national champion, 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following newsletter of Au- 
gust 9, 1958: 


WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce Atcer, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas) 


AvucustT 9, 1958. 

Adjournment of Congress, like a mirage, 
recedes as it is approached. No telling now 
when it will be, although most important 
legislation has been considered. Many rue- 
fully agree that the sooner Congress ad- 
journs the better for the Nation’s good, 

The debt limit increase resolution to in- 
crease the permanent debt limit from $275 
million to $285 million and a temporary in- 
crease to $288 million passed handily 286- 
108 (ALGER for). First, it was obvious to 
most that after the goods are bought they 
must be paid for. Even those who opposed 
many of the spending programs, as have I, 
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are bound by the majority vote that prom- 
ises later Federal payment. The only way 
to cut spending is to vote against specific 
programs. There is no other way. Second, 
debt limit is a misnomer. It is debt man- 
agement we are talking about, that is, what 
form, for how long, etc., that Federal in- 
debtedness will take, and the Secre- 
tary must be given latitude to arrange the 
best terms for Government securities or it 
will cost taxpayers even more in taxes. The 
pity is, there is no limit on Government 
spending or borrowing, until and unless we 
have a forced balanced budget. The yearly 
forced balanced budget has been and shall 
continue to be a continuing legislative in- 
terest of mine. Only in this way will the 
People be safe from inflation from Govern- 
ment overspending anc be assured of sound 
fiscal Government. Thus far, neither the 
pressure groups, the Congress, nor the ad- 
ministration has exercised the necessary self- 
discipline in spending. The contingent 
liabilities of the Federal Government not 
covered by the debt limit now total approxi- 
mately $283 billion. 

The Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure 
Act provides for registration, reporting, and 
disclosure of all such plans. Eighty to 
eighty-five million people rely on a million 
or more pension and welfare plans involving 
$30 billion now invested. The idea of this 
bill was to provide regular accounting of 
the financial operations and assets of these 
Plans through the Federal Government, 
mainly a result of many labor union mis- 
appropriations and mismanagements of such 
funds. The great debate took place over 
the requirement of all business firms report- 
ing their plans in detail. Proponents 
claimed that all business firms, just like 
unions, should give detailed accounting. The 
opponents pointed out (1) that the detailed 
and burdensome paperwork would be pro- 
hibitively expensive (over 5 million docu- 
ments immediately required by Govern- 
ment); (2) that employees can be adequately 
protected by a full accounting without the 
Federal forms; (3) that such Government 
regulation will cause many pension and wel- 
fare plans to be stopped; (4) that labor 
unions should obtain their demands through 
collective bargaining, not through legisla- 
tion. The Bosch amendment to exempt 
those businesses with level-of-benefits plans 
(fixed benefits to employees, but variable 
cost to employers) was defeated and the bill 
passed. How ironic that a bill to prevent 
misuse of members’ money by some labor 
bosses should be used to hamstring business 
pension and welfare plans, to the detriment 
of employees. That’s how big labor controls 
Congressional legislation. 

The National Defense Education Act of 
1958, this year’s Federal aid to education 
passed much to my sorrow although watered 
down by amendments. The bill provides 
$1,070,000,000 over 7 years for (1) scholar- 
ships, (2) loans, (3) grants to States, (4) 
language teaching, (5) graduate education, 
(6) counseling programs, (7) research, (8) 
statistical. Like the dew it covers every- 
thing. The debate produced astounding 
statements. That Congress would even de- 
bate such a bill I found hard to believe. But 
I saw it and heard it. My objection in- 
cluded: (1) The language barrier, using gen- 
eralities—“defense,” “temporary,” ‘“emer- 
gency,” “national interest,” to justify Federal 
aid, without factual justification. (Has Fed- 
eral Government a greater interest in stu- 
dents’ education than parents?) (2) Fear of 
Russia is motivating us, not appreciation of 
American strength in free institutions of 
education. We must not emulate Russia, to 
beat them. Russia has Government control 
of education. (3) Federal control will follow 
Federal aid, with local control losing out 
every step of the way. (4) Responsible stu- 
dents and parents are not developed, but de- 
stroyed, by Federal handouts. (5) Thou- 
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sands of private scholarships will dry up. 
My contribution included: “We are in 8a 
deficit position $12 to $15 billion or more 
this year. We will meet this deficit by a 
large tax increase or by inflation with print- 
ing press money, cheapening our currency. 
We have a debt of $280 billion and contingent 
liabilities of $283 billion. By what right do 
we offer grants and loans under this heavy 
Federal debt? Is it fair for the heavy laden 
taxpayer to pay taxes, these to be distributed 
as scholarships? Maybe the taxpayer pre- 
fers shoes for a son or daughter. Maybe he 
would prefer the student to hustle and earn 
his way, even as he, the taxpayer, is working 
to provide the needs for his family. Should 
he or the Government do the providing? If 
the taxpayers’ money is taken in taxes he 
will need Federal aid to support and edu- 
cate his family. So what is the best way to 
do it—by leaving the fruits of labor, the 
earnings in the earners’ hands or by Gov- 
ernment taking it in taxes to redistribute, to 
return enough to support him and his fam- 
ily? It is a simple choice—simply ex- 
plained—with a frighteningly simple con- 
clusion if our choice is wrong. We will all 
be wards of the Government, not just the 
students, or those destitute taxpayers who 
are bankrupted first.” 


Comparatively Low Earnings of Employees 
in Gasoline Service Stations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, last 
year Subcommittee No. 5 of the House 
Small Business Committee of which I 
have the honor to be chairman, held 
hearings in Washington, D. C.; Denver, 
Colo.; Los Angeles, Calif.; and Chicago, 
Ill; regarding distribution practices in 
the petroleum industry. During the 
course of these hearings testimony was 
heard which showed a rather dreary 
financial picture of the average gasoline 
dealer’s earnings. 

In the report issued by the subcom- 
mittee—House Report No. 1157, 85th 
Congress, Ist session—it was noted that 
very many dealers experienced difficulty 
in obtaining financing, were dependent 
upon their oil company suppliers, suf- 
fered from price discrimination and 
coercion, and had other grievances, with 
the result that there was a large turn- 
over of these distributors. In confirma- 
tion, in part, of the small financial re- 
turns received by the average retail gas- 
oline service station operator, are the 
hours of work and the earnings of em- 
ployees in such occupation as compared 
with those in other businesses. 

The United States Department of 
Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics con- 
ducted a comprehensive study of earn- 
ings of nonsupervisory employees in re- 
tail trade for the month of October 1956. 
It is Bulletin No. 1220-4 and contains 
the latest published figures relating to 
gasoline service stations. I shall try to 
summarize some of the findings. 

Widely dispersed throughout the coun- 
try, in the smallest towns and the largest 
cities, individual gasoline service stations 
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are comparatively small in terms of em- 
ployment, rarely employing as many as 
eight workers. Composed almost ex- 
clusively of men, the work force is large- 
ly paid on a time-rate basis—although 
some larger companies provide commis- 
sion payments on the sale of tires, bat- 
teries, and accessories. 

Nationwide, gasoline service stations 
employed approximately 390,000 non- 
supervisory employees in October 1956. 
As a group, these employees averaged 
$1.21 an hour, which included commis- 
sions and bonuses. It was found that 54 
percent worked 48 or more hours per 
week. 

It appears to be of special interest that 
although the South accounted for only 
about one-third of the total nonsuper- 
visory employment in gasoline service 
stations, it accounted for almost two- 
thirds of the employees earning less than 
$1 and 83 percent earning less than 75 
cents an hour. 

For comparison purposes, I consulted 
the Statistical Abstracts of the United 
States. This indispensable compendium 
reflected that employees in wholesale 
trade worked an average of only 40.4 
hours and earned an average of $2.01 an 
hour. Nonsupervisory employees in fur- 
niture and appliance stores worked an 
average of 42 hours weekly, earning an 
average of $1.65 an hour, and those in 
lumber and hardware supply stores, for 
an average of 42.5 hours, made an aver- 
age weekly salary of $72.68 or at the rate 
of $1.73 an hour. 

Thus, statistics appear to confirin the 
complaints of small and independent 
gasoline retailers as well as the findings 
of the subcommittee in respect to some 
of the financial problems encountered by 
the retail segment of the petroleum in- 
dustry. From this study, one can read- 
ily conclude that such retail gasoline 
dealers seem financially unable to pay 
their employees salaries equal to that 
received by workers in other merchan- 
dising fields. 


Accomplishments of the House Commit- 
tee on Armed Services During the 85th 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I include a 
letter from the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Vinson], chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, making a re- 
port on the accomplishments of his com- 
mittee during the 2d session of the 85th 
Congress, a splendid record, a construc- 
tive record of accomplishments. 

This Congress is a historic one. In 
the accomplishments of this historic 
Congress the House Committee on 
Armed Services has played a most impor- 
tant part. 
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The letter follows: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., August 5, 1958. 
Hon. JORN W. McCormack, 
Majority Leader, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. McCormack: In response to your 
letter of August 4, I am pleased to take this 
opportunity to give you a résumé of the ac- 
tivities of the House Committee on Armed 
Services during the 85th Congress. 

Inasmuch as the report on the committee's 
activities was filed for the first session, the 
following résumé will include the activities 
of the second session, followed by a consoli- 
dated summary of both sessions. 

The activities of the committee during the 
2d session of the 85th Congress were perhaps 
the most unusual of any session since the 
committee’s formation in January of 1947. 
This was due to the number, complexity, and 
importance of a variety of problems and legis- 
lative matters before the committee. 

As early as December 4, 1957, it was con- 
cluded that the committee should conduct 
an inquiry into the status of our military 
missile program, in order to determine our 
degree of progress, or lack thereof, and the 
legislative actions which the committee 
might take to support and improve the pro- 


The committee’s executive hearings on the 
subject of missiles began on January 13 and 
were concluded on February 25. On Febru- 
ary 18, Subcommittee No. 2 began hearings 
on the bill to revise and improve the military 
pay system, which hearings extended through 
March 7. During the same period, February 
4 through March 3, Subcommittee No, 1 con- 
ducted hearings relating to the proposed re- 
duction in the strength of the Army National 
Guard, the United States Army Reserves, and 
the active duty establishment. Also, during 
this same period of time preparatory work 
was being accomplished for the conduct of 
the hearings on the legislation to reorganize 
the Department of Defense, which hearings 
began on April 22 and extended through May 
21. On the next day, May 22, the full com- 
mittee began hearings on the fiscal 1959 mili- 
tary construction bill, which hearings were 
not concluded until June 24. 

From the foregoing, the importance and 
complexity of the committee's work is obvi- 
ous. This becomes even more obvious when 
it is realized that there were more full com- 
mittee meetings (84) during the 2d session 
than the combined total of subcommittee 
hearings (65). This is the first time in the 
12-year existence of the committee that this 
has occurred. 

To summarize the activities during the 2d 
session of the 85th Congress, the full com- 
mittee held 84 meetings, and the subcom- 
mittees held 65 meetings, exclusive of the 
meetings held by the 6 special subcommittees 
investigating various aspects of national de- 
tense, for a total of 149 meetings on legisla- 
tive matters. The committee and its sub- 
committees considered in excess of 75 bills, 
of which 46 were reported to the House. 

The committee completed an investigation 
of our military missiie program; revised and 
improved our military pay system through 
the passage of appropriate legislation; re- 
ported resolutions and supported legislative 
actions to maintain the Army National Guard 
at a strength of 400,000, the United States 
Army Reserve at a strength of 300,000, and 
the active duty Army Establishment at a 
strength of 900,000, all for fiscal 1959; ap- 
proved legislation reorganizing the Depart- 
ment of Defense; approved a military con- 
struction bill in the approximate amount of 
$1.7 billion for fiscal 1959; and acted on a 
variety of other legislative matters. 

The Real Estate and Construction Subcom- 
mittee has considered and approved the fol- 
lowing projects: 151 real-estate projects, 1 
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of which covered 37 installations; 32 Cape- 
hart housing projects, involving 10,207 units; 
56 housing projects involving 1,643 units to 
be constructed by appropriated funds; 19 
Wherry acquisition projects, including 15,339 
units; 6 surplus commodity housing projects, 
including 1,784 units. 

The Subcommittee for Special Investiga- 
tions has conducted 8 public hearings and 19 
executive hearings, and has processed 76 in- 
quiries from Congressional offices. 

In summary, from January 15, 1957, until 
this date there have been 140 meetings of the 
full committee, 151 meetings of the subcom- 
mittees, and 74 meetings of the Subcommit- 
tee for Special Investigations, for a total of 
365 meetings on legislative and investigative 
activities of the committee. More than 175 
bills and resolutions were considered dur- 
ing this Congress. The committee reported 
109 bills and resolutions, and 106 of these 
have passed the House. Thus far, legislation 
emanating from this committee has resulted 
in 58 public laws and 7 private laws. These 
totals will be substantially increased as the 
result of completed legislative action now 
pending the President’s signature and a num- 
ber of other bills which will undoubtedly 
pass the Senate in the immediate future. 

In addition to these legislative and investi- 
gative actions of the committee, the Subcom- 
mittee on Real Estate and Construction has 
considered and approved the following mili- 
tary transactions: 

Real estate: 273 projects. 

Capehart housing: 60 projects, 21,827 
units. 

Appropriated fund housing: 61 projects, 
1,897 units. 

Wherry acquisition: 
units. 

Surplus commodity housing: 9 projects, 
5,784 units. 

There have been 96 printed committee 
hearings, containing in excess of 8,200 pages 
of testimony. 

I am sure you will agree that the work of 
the committee during the 85th Congress has 
been most constructive in the field of na- 
tional defense. I assure you that this rec- 
ord is most rewarding to those of us who 
have had the responsibility and the honor 
to participate in these accomplishments. 

With kindest regards, Iam 

Sincerely yours, 


50 projects, 25,844 


CARL VINSON, 
Chairman. 


Jobs-After-40 Program of Fraternal Order 
of Eagles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, one 
of the most socially enlightened and use- 
ful organizations in the country is the 
Fraternal Order of Eagles. This is the 
organization which campaigned so per- 
sistently for the great Social Security and 
Old-Age Survivors Act, which the Sen- 
ate may amend this week to provide ex- 
panded annuity benefits. 

Today, in this present era, the Eagles 
are crusading for jobs after 40, in order 
to protect the economic security of older 
workers who have many skills, but who 
are the victims of unfair discrimination. 

I have introduced proposed legislation 
to protect the jobs of older workers in 
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defense industries and in other avenues 

of Government supply. This bill is S. 

3188, and a somewhat similar measure 

has been offered by the distinguished 

junior Senator from New York [Mr. 

Javits]. We have a wide group of able 

cosponsors of both major political parties 

who share our opposition to discrimina- 
tion because of age. 

At the 60th international convention of 
the Fraternal Order of Eagles, held in 
Chicago from August 6 to 9, it was my 
privilege to be one of the speakers. Other 
participants included such citizens as 
our illustrious ex-President of the United 
States, Harry S. Truman; Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell; the columnist 
and author, Drew Pearson; and William 
F. Schnitzler, secretary-treasurer of the 
AFL-CIO. 

My topic on the program which con- 
cluded the convention, on August 9 at 
Hotel Sherman in Chicago, was Jobs 
After 40, and I emphasized to my fellow 
members of the Eagles that our cold-war 
rivalry with the Soviet Union will not 
allow us to waste the skills, talents, and 
energies of older workers in our great 
democratic Nation. 

Mr. President, I am convinced that we 
cannot waste either our human resources 
or our natural resources. ‘The Soviet 
Union is using both to the utmost. For 
example, I understand Russia is training 
four times as many new doctors an- 
nually as we do, and one reason may be 
not only Russia’s less-thorough training, 
but also its widespread encouragement 
of women to enter the medical profes- 
sion. This fits in with my firm belief 
that we shall be sacrificing the welfare 
of the United States if we let indiffer- 
ence and cruel discrimination drive 
skilled and experienced older workers 
out of our national labor force. 

That is why I believe so strongly in 
the jobs-after-40 crusade of the Eagles, 
and that is why I traveled to Chicago 
over the last weekend to advance it. I 
spoke under the auspices of Judge 
Robert W. Hansen, of Milwaukee, na- 
tional chairman of the jobs-after-40 
project. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, t0 include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record a summary of my August 9 ad- 
dress at the 60th international conven- 
tion of the Fraternal Order of Eagles, 
where, I am happy to report, an out- 
standing delegation of Eagles from my 
home State of Oregon was in attendance. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SENATOR NEUBERGER PLEADS WITH EAGLES To 
SAFEGUARD JOBS AND SKILLS OF OLDER 
WORKERS 
Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER told the Fra- 

ternal Order of Eagles national convention 

tonight that the fierce competition of the 
space age should warn the United States 
against wasting either its human or natural 
resources. NEUBERGER spoke in favor of leg- 
islation which he has introduced in the Sen- 
ate to safeguard the jobs of older workers. 

The legislation is endorsed by the Eagles 
as part of their jobs-after-40 campaign, 

“Older workers in our Nation possess price- 
less gkills and talents,” NEUBERGER said. “It 
makes no sense to lose this reservoir of na- 
tional strength because of cruel or anachro- 
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nistic employment policies. We should start 
at once by forbidding discrimination because 
of age in all plants or factories which sup- 
ply the Government. In this era of $40 bil- 
lion defense budgets, that would be most of 
the great manufacturing establishments in 
America.” 

NEUBERGER lauded work of the Eagles in 
focusing nationwide attention on employ- 
ment practices which discriminate against 
older workers. He recalled that officials of 
the fraternal organization presented Mem- 
bers of Congress on March 11 with petitions 
signed by 671,328 persons on behalf of legis- 
lation to ban discrimination because of age 
in hiring of persons by Government con- 
tractors, 

Under the pressures of so-called competi- 
tive coexistence with the Soviet Union, he 
added, America cannot afford tragic wast- 
age of manpower in the American economy. 
The Oregon Senator said that a key factor 
in outcome of the Free World’s struggle 
against communism is “whether we have the 
foresight and wisdom to establish policies 
which fully utilize all our human and nat- 
ural resources effectively.” 

NEUBERGER said that the Soviet Union was 
constructing 44 waterways projects, and that 
4 of these will be greater in hydroelectric 
production than Grand Coulee on the Co- 
lumbia River, until this time the largest ever 
built. “By contrast,” the 45-year-old Ore- 
gon Democrat added, “the present national 
administration has not recommended one 
new start on a dam in the Columbia River 
Basin, where over 40 percent of our own 
country’s water-power potential is concen- 
trated.” 

In documenting his thesis, NEUBERGER 
listed Grand Coulee’s maximum output as 
1,900,000 kilowatts while these will be the 
capacities of the 4 principal dams being 
erected within the borders of the Soviet 
Union: Stalingrad and Kuibishev on the 
Volga River, 2,350,000 and 2,100,000 kilowatts, 
respectively; Bratsk on the Angara, 3,200,000 
kilowatts; Krasnoyarsk on the Yenisei, 
4,004,000 kilowatts. 

“Surely this means that today is an unwise 
time in which to abandon river-development 
programs in America which were begun some 
25 years ago,” said NEUBERGER., “Energy may 
be a key factor in the world production race 
which Khrushchev has foreseen. No energy 
is more reliable than hydroelectric energy, 
because it is eternal. It uses up no oil, nat- 
ural gas, coal, uranium, or any other ex- 
haustible fuel which may be in short or lim- 
ited supply.” 

“Few sterner tasks confront us than that 
of continuing our national strength and 
prosperity without, at the same time, ex- 
hausting the resources which have made 
these possible. The emergence of Soviet 
technology backed by vast natural resources 
adds emphasis to our own need for public 
officials dedicated to preserving wildlife, 
land, water, and forest resources.” 

Faced with threats of greatly increased 
economic competition by Soviet Russia, 
United States policies for use of natural re- 
sources “may decide the rivalry of the future 
between free and slave worlds in the realm 
of industrial production,” NEUBERGER added. 

“Throughout this cold war decade, we have 
been conscious of the great military might 
of Soviet Russia. But until very recently, 
Americans did not regard Russia as a seri- 
ous competitor in economic and other peace- 
time fields of endeavor. Any remaining illu- 
sions of Russia as a country of backward 
serfs being driven reluctantly onward by 
terror and despotism has now been rudely 
shattered by sputniks. We shall be better 
off for no longer underestimating the com- 
petition we face.” 
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Nuclear Submarines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the following 
article by the Honorable CHET HOLIFIELD 
entitled “Nuclear Submarines Doom 
Large Surface Ships,” from the May 1958 
issue of Western World. 

The ideas set forth in this article can 
provoke further serious thought and 
study on the role of surface and under- 
sea ships in the Navy of the future. 

There being no objection the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


NUCLEAR SUBMARINES Doom LARGE SURFACE 
WARSHIPS 
(By CHET HOLIFIELD) 

(In urging the West to increase production 
of atomic submarines with nuclear missiles 
United States Congressman CHET HOLIFIELD, 
member of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy and Chairman of the House Subcom- 
mittee on Atomic Legislation, states that 
today’s weapons will be obsolescent when 
the weapons now on the drawing board have 
been manufactured.) 

The aircraft carrier, since World War II 
the pride of naval enthusiasts everywhere, 
may well be obsolescent—or within 5 years, 
obsolete. I propose to present a line of 
reasoning which is growing rapidly in both 
Houses of Congress of the United States and 
in the Free World. 

Within. the Free World’s navies we find a 
growing realization that the day of the great 
surface ship is ending. 

Testimony before United States Congres- 
sional committees, in behalf of the large 
nuclear aircraft carrier whose keel was un- 
obtrusively laid on February 4, 1958, seemed 
weak and even apologetic. The principal 
argument was that aircraft carriers would 
still be needed for limited war purposes. 
There was no real, strong testimony seeking 
to justify the aircraft carrier on the basis of 
a competitive weapon system for use in an 
all-out nuclear third world war. The United 
States Congress reluctantly approved one 
large nuclear aircraft carrier, but it may yet 
be canceled. 

In my opinion, its two sister carriers, re- 
quested by the admirals, will never be built. 
Techniques of faster and less vulnerable 
weapon systems are increasing so fast that as 
Deputy Defense Secretary Donald Quarles 
said, “If it works, it’s obsolescent.” 

We are in the middle of a weapon devel- 
opment revolution. Yesterday's arms are 
inadequate to meet the weapon of today. 
Today’s weapon systems will be obsolescent 
when weapon systems now on the drawing 
boards become a production reality. If this 
premise is sound, Western governments 
should reevaluate all weapon systems con- 
stantly and cancel, without regard to pres- 
ent money investment, any grand design 
based on nostalgia or tradition. The real 
issue is whether the 4 years required for 
launching another large carrier and the bil- 
lion dollars for the aircraft carrier and its 
complement of planes shall be used in a 
sacrifice to naval tradition or should the time 
and money be used to produce modern 
hunter-killer and missile-launching sub- 
marines to meet the No, 1 naval threat 
of the Soviet Union. 
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Tradition dies hard and military traditions 
die hardest of all. There are still military 
oldtimers who long for the pomp and cere- 
mony of a cavalry company in dress array, 
and there are still admirals and incipient 
admirals who long for the thrill of being 
piped aboard a great ship and the prestige 
and feeling of grandeur which can only be 
realized from the centuries-old pinnacle of 
naval achievement—the admiral’s bridge. 

Today the admirals are clinging desper- 
ately to large surface ship tradition. They 
now ask for great ships that must have many 
planes and attendant ships which they hope 
will protect them from new terrors in the 
form of surface-to-surface guided missiles, 
air-to-surface missiles launched from a 
plane more than 100 miles away, and from 
torpedoes and missiles launched from under- 
water craft of an advanced power and speed 
never known before. 


SURFACE TARGETS ARE VULNERABLE 


All of these weapons can carry nuclear 
warheads so powerful that direct hits are un- 
necesary. Any of these weapons systems can 
achieve destruction of a billion dollar sur- 
face craft with one hit or near hit. Defense 
of the giant carrier now requires total de- 
fense. This is something new. A carrier will 
not absorb the nuclear punch and limp into 
drydock for repairs, so it can fight another 
day. Any nuclear missile from the sky or the 
depths will do the job. Total defense can 
never be attained. All targets are vulnerable 
in the atomic hydrogen age, therefore all 
targets must be expendable. This means 
that military hardware, whether it be naval 
or air, must be capable of maximum dispersal 
and mobility. It must be possessed of great 
capacity for evasion. It must be either fast 
or able to hide. If its position is fixed, pre- 
determined missiles can be permanently 
zeroed in for push button annihilation. If 
it is on the surface of the land or water it 
can be found and fought by supersonic 
plane or missile. If it moves slowly by land 
or water it cannot escape the techniques 
of faster pursuit and total nuclear destruc- 
tion. 

The argument advanced by Admiral Burke 
before the House Appropriations Committee 
on January 13, 1958, as justification for the 
new nuclear carrier is based principally on 
two points: 

1. A carrier with its planes is necessary 
for brush fire or limited war purposes. 

The answer to this is that the United 
States already has 100 aircraft carriers. If 
limited war requires all of these carriers and 
more, then I submit that the war is neither 
limited nor brush fire. 

2. Admiral Burke stressed the increased 
value of mobile bases (aircraft carriers) be- 
cause of the oncoming missile capability to 
zero in on a fixed military base. 

This argument is sound in principle, but 
actually weak, as can be shown in detail 
later. Its two weaknesses are relative slow- 
ness and easy detectability, because of sur- 
face visibility. 

The carrier proponents point out the vul- 
nerability of Strategic Airforce Command 
bases, crowded with B-52’s and B-47's, to 
missiles zeroed in on them from foreign 
enemy launching sites. General LeMay ad- 
mitted this vulnerability before a United 
States Congressional committee—and asked 
for more SAC bases to facilitate dispersal 
of present massed bombers. Such facilities 
should be furnished as soon as possible. But 
the carrier proponents do not prove their 
case by pointing at the fixed bases of SAC. 
Carriers and their attendant fleets of small 
ships are not fixed as rigidly as SAC bases 
but their mobility is limited and slow when 
compared to that of supersonic planes with 
long range air-to-surface nuclear missiles. 
Their detectability is very great. They can- 
not hide on the surface of the ocean. 
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The new fast nuclear submarines possess 
pursuit capability never possessed before by 
conventional submarines. In addition to 
their almost unlimited cruising range, their 
great speed and long submergence qualities 
make them a formidable foe of any type of 
surface ship. They are a very evasive weap- 
on, hiding as they can in the depths of the 
oceans from reconnaissance plane or surface 
craft, 

RUSSIA’S UNDERWATER NAVY 


Frankly, I want the United States Navy to 
meet the Russian Navy—if it must—with bet- 
ter weapons than it now has. I want it to 
be able to fight on the level which the So- 
yiets have chosen for their naval operations. 

What is that level? 

The Russians have deliberately built sub- 
marines as their principal naval weapon. 
They are not building large surface ships 
such as carriers. Their surface ships are fast 
and relatively small; they are for mine- 
laying, subchasing, and missile launching. 
But their Sunday punch (navywise) is their 
huge submarine fleet. 

The publication, Jane's Fighting Ships, for 
1956-57 and 1957-58, should be authoritative 
enough. It states that Russia has a fleet of 
over 475 submarines compared to America’s 
204. 
We should not waste time debating the 
point of whether the Soviets yet have 
nuclear-powered submersibles or not. This 
merely confuses the issue. If they do not 
have them today, they undoubtedly will have 
them tomorrow. 

Let us consider the scope of risk in possible 
Soviet submersible warcraft. 

First, Hitler started the World War II at- 
tack on his opponents’ shipping with an op- 
erating fleet in the Atlantic of 57 subma- 
Trines. As the war continued he lost some 
and built some. During World War II, 24,- 
246,489 tons of allied shipping were sunk by 
submarines, aircraft, surface craft, mines, 
collisions, and other enemy action. Of this 
total more than half (14,547,463 tons) were 
sunk by submarines. There was a time 
when the Atlantic sea coast was dotted with 
burning oil tankers, supply ships, and troop- 
ships. Our convoys were under constant at- 
tack as they crossed the Atlantic. The con- 
voy protection of World War II was inade- 
quate—although it was helpful. Convoy 
protection today is impossible because of the 
wide target of nuclear destruction from a 
single megaton missile or torpedo. Ships 
cannot be massed close enough for convoy 
protection as the attack weapon now could 
extend its destruction from a single ship to 
other ships nearby. If you separate the con- 
voy ships outside of the circle of nuclear 
destruction from one weapon, you forfeit the 
advantage of the convoy. 

Today, according to Jane’s Fighting Ships, 
the United States starts with a Soviet com- 
plement of more than 474 submersibles in- 
stead of Hitler's 57. Jane’s states that a 
large percentage are long-range boats of new 
construction. Jane’s adds that some 100 
submarines are now under construction in 
Soviet dockyards, as a part of a submarine 
building program involving 75 to 85 new 
modern submarines each in 1958 and in 1959. 


OUTMODED SUBMARINES ARE NO ANSWER 


America ended the war with 232 subma- 
rines built mostly under wartime pressure. 
We are supposed to have about 204 now. 
Some are in mothballs, some are of pre- 
World War II vintage, many are old subma- 
rines converted to snorkel, some are post- 
World War II snorkel type. A conservative 
estimate would me that only about 100 of the 
204 are effective even on a conventional-type 
basis. Five are nuclear propelled, the Nauti- 
lus, Sea Wolf, Skate, Swordfish and Sargo. 
Fourteen more modern nuclear submarines 
are under construction or on order, and 
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Congress has just appropriated money for 
3 Polaris-launching nuclear submarines. 

My argument for the superiority of the 
submarine over aircraft carrier does not 
hinge on outmoded submarines. It hinges 
on the superior capabilities of the new nu- 
clear-propelled submarine compared with the 
new nuclear-propelled carrier whose keel was 
laid February 4. Iam arguing for the future, 
not to sustain the techniques or traditions 
of the past. 

My principal argument is that new naval 
problems have been posed because of new 
techniques in submarine effectiveness as a 
result of the use of nuclear energy. These 
new techniques and capabilities are far more 
revolutionary when associated with sub- 
mersibles than with nuclear powered aircraft 
carriers. Nuclear energy has given to both 
unlimited cruising range without refueling— 
but nuclear energy has increased submarine 
underwater speed several hundred percent. 
On the other hand the speed of the carrier's 
movement is governed by the average speed 
of the flotilla. Nuclear energy has also given 
the submarine almost unlimited submerg- 
ence instead of the 48-hour battery time of 
conventional diesel craft. It has also given 
the submarine a new quality of relative si- 
lence in place of the vibration of a diesel 
reciprocating engine. All of these new and 
revolutionary qualities contribute to evasive- 
ness and concealment from detection. The 
underwater speed of the new Albacore type 
may well exceeded the surface speed of the 
nuclear carrier, It is because of these ad- 
vantages that I do not hesitate to predict the 
end of the large aircraft carrier, be it 
equipped with nuclear or conventional pro- 
pulsion power. 

Many strategists in the Navy already see 
the handwriting on the wall; even those who 
still remain true to large surface ship tradi- 
tion reveal in their testimony before Con- 
gressional appropriation committees from 
time to time their deep concern at changing 
factors of offense and defense. 

Secretary of the Navy Thomas S. Gates tes- 
tified before Congress this year that we 
should “accelerate the Polaris missile-sub- 
marine weapons system. We are convinced 
that this is the most important contribu- 
tion that can be made to the national deter- 
rent power. It requires no launching sites 
in the continental United States or foreign 
land bases.” 

Adm. Arleigh Burke said the Polaris 
“should present to the enemy an unques- 
tioned and continuing United States mili- 
tary capability which he cannot fail to un- 
derstand and appreciate. At the same time, 
it should remain unobtrusive and politically 
least offensive in the public-opinion forums 
of the world.” 

I submit that no other weapon system, 
including the carrier system, can meet these 
stern requirements so ably outlined by Ad- 
miral Burke. 

My contention is simply that the United 
States has, according to Jane’s Fighting 
Ships, over 100 carriers now. True, many 
of them are of World War II vintage and 
are smaller and slower than the Forrestal, 
the Saratoga, and the planned nuclear car- 
rier, But when we consider that they are 
already justified for use in a limited or 
brushfire type of war, it seems obvious that 
we should rely on the existing aircraft car- 
riers for their present and foreseeable mis- 
sion. No NATO countries should expend 
further billions of precious defense dollars 
for obsolete or obsolescent weapon systems. 

We desperately need a crash program now 
for the more effective naval weapon system 
which we know can be built. This system, of 
course, should not be geared to the large 
missile-launching submarine (Polaris) alone. 
The smaller, faster hunter-killer attack type 
is just as important. If we are to seek out 
and kill the Soviet submarines, we must not 
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rely alone on surface subchasers. We must 
add to our defensive capability, submarines 
designed especially to seek out and destroy 
enemy submarines. Fortunately, at this 
time, most of the Russian submarine fleet are 
of the diesel-propelled type and therefore are 
slower and more detectable than the fast new 
nuclear type we can build. 

I believe that the era of the aircraft carrier 
is drawing to anend. It is vulnerable to su- 
personic missiles guided into its bowels from 
supersonic aircraft. We have the supersonic 
attack bombers today. We have the air-to- 
suface Falcon, Genie, and Rascal missiles. 
They are the forerunners of air-to-surface 
nuclear missiles of greatly increased range 
and destructive power. These missiles and 
their deadly successors will be ready long be- 
fore great carriers can be built. They will 
help to make any type of expensive surface 
carrier obsolete before it is launched. 

The Free World must not, I emphasize, 
continue to be a slave to the traditional con- 
cepts of the last war. We all must recognize 
the new and revolutionary techniques which 
so clearly point to the new blitzkrieg tech- 
niques of world war III. It is only through 
a constant checkmating of enemy capabil- 
ity that we may be able to buy time to estab- 
lish world peace. If our power of deterrence 
wanes by default, or by perpetuation of 
Maginot-line concepts of defense and offense, 
we shall be responsible for the suicide of 
civilization. 


Weekly Broadcast of Congressman Eman- 
uel Celler Over Radio Station WINS, 
New York City, Sunday, August 10, 
1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I insert the transcript of my weekly 
broadcast over Station WINS, New York 
City, Sunday, August 10, 1958: 

THE UNATTAINABLE SUMMIT 


Ehrushchevy has once again changed 
course. He now wants no summit confer- 
ence. The switch this time should unify 
the West against him. Also, he has relieved 
President Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles 
of the burden of a summit conference. In 
truth, the latter only paid lipservice to a 
summit conference they did not want. 

Khrushchev is now in retreat. He is no 
longer master of the “Red House,” that is, 
the Communist world. He went to China to 
meet with his old friend, Mao Tse-tung, 
Premier of China. The latter must have 
told him off, and Khrushchey was forced to 
refuse the summit conference under the Se- 
curity Council’s auspices because this would 
bring to the Council table Chiang Kai-shek 
of Nationalist China and not Mao Tse-tung. 
Khrushchey countered by suggesting a U. N. 
Assembly meeting and very properly, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower accepted. This is what we 
wanted in the first place. 

It may be feasible now, in the General As- 
sembly, gradually to enlarge the U. N. in- 
spection forces in the Middle East. They 
could police the areas against direct and in- 
direct aggression. This would be a great 
step forward in maintaining peace in that 
troubled area. 
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In his latest note, Khrushchev again de- 
livered one of his abrasive, infuriating lec- 
tures and asked why American and British 
troops are not withdrawn from Lebanon and 
Jordan. We might well ask why Soviet 
troops are not withdrawn from Hungary. In 
the Assembly meeting there will undoubt- 
edly be the airing of these charges and coun- 
tercharges. In any event, any promise that 
Russia would make below the summit or at 
the summit, would be like pie crust—easily 
broken. 

If you turn the pages of history, you will 
see that Russia has only on the rarest occa- 
sions recognized its treaty obligations. Be- 
tween 1917, when the Communists came into 
power in Russia, and 1957, a period of 40 
years, the rulers of the Red domain made 26 
highly important international agreements 
with the non-Red world and violated every 
one of them. Let me cite a few of these 
damaged and violated treaties. 

In 1928, the Soviet Government joined 
us in the Kellogg-Briand Disarmament Pact 
to outlaw war. Five times in 1939 and 1940, 
Russia breached her obligation and invaded 
Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Poland, and Ro- 
mania. 

In 1932, Russia signed a nonaggression 
pact with Finland. Seven years later, in 
1939, she invaded the territory of Finland. 

In 1934, Poland signed a nonaggression 
pact with Russia, which pact Russia vio- 
lated in 1939, when the Red Army invaded 
Poland. It was then that Moscow split Po- 
land with Nazi Germany. 

In 1945, at Yalta, Stalin agreed with 
Roosevelt and Churchill that, subsequent to 
Hitler’s defeat, the liberated nations would 
solve their economic and political problems 
by democratic means. Instead, Moscow 
breached the agreement in Albania, Bul- 
garia, East Germany, Hungary, Poland, and 
Romania. 

In 1945, Russia and Yugoslavia entered 
into a 20-year treaty of friendship and mu- 
tual aid, which 4 years later was denounced 
by Russia when Stalin expelled Tito from 
the Cominform. 

Again in 1945, Truman, Stalin, and 
Churchill at Potsdam, agreed that defeated 
Germany, occupied by the United States, 
Russia, Britain, and France, should receive 
equal treatment in all occupation zones. 
Now only the Bonn Republic, occupied by 
the Western powers, is a sovereign state. 
East Germany, dominated by Communists, 
is a vassal of Russia. 

At the summit conference in Geneva in 
1955, the Russians agreed to embrace a new 
Geneva spirit of international friendship. 
Subsequently, Russia sent arms, infiltrators, 
and volunteers to Egypt and abetted the 
ambition of Nasser in his efforts for control 
of the Arab world. Russia, by these insidi- 
ous means, joined Syria and Yemen to 
Egypt. 

Thus what can we expect from any U. N. 
Assembly meeting as far as Khrushchev and 
Red Russia are concerned—naught but de- 
ception and sheer wickedness. Nonetheless 
we must within the framework of U. N. seek 
to find solutions for world peace, Russia or 
no Russia. 


FRANCE AND THE NEW CONSTITUTION 


Now, turning to France and De Gaulle, it 
would appear that De Gaulle, the new head 
of the French Government, has submitted 
a new constitution for the Fifth Republic 
of France. This new constitution is strong 
medicine for the politically ailing France. 
But it is really what the doctor ordered. 

The Fourth Republic of France, like its 
predecessors, suffered from a diffusion of 
powers. The legislative branch was too 
strong, the executive branch too weak. 
There were repeated falls in the Govern- 
ment. Premier succeeded premier in rapid 
succession and the premiers were blamed for 
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the many debacles that beset France. They 
were not to blame; the old system was to 
blame. It was like shooting the pianist be- 
cause the piano is out of tune. 

Now General De Gaulle seeks to remedy 
these political weaknesses and would set up 
a strong centralized executive and a weak- 
ened legislative branch. 

The parliamentary form of government of 
France has been handicapped, on the one 
hand, by a large Communist bloc dedicated 
to opposition and obstruction, and on the 
other hand by a proliferation of weakened 
democratic parties, unable to agree. All this 
produced a form of legislative paralysis. 

Here are some of De Gaulle’s proposals: 

1. The President will be elected for a term 
of 7 years, but not alone by the Parliament 
as at present, but by an electoral college of 
thousands of members, including city coun- 
cils throughout the French union. 

2. The President, not Parliament, will 
choose the Premier, who will, however, be 
responsible to Parliament. A vote of censure 
by Parliament can force the Cabinet out, 
but also the President can dissolve Parlia- 
ment after it has served a year and force 
a new election. 

3. To end the legislative impasse, any gov- 
ernment bill will become law within 3 days 
unless blocked by a motion of censure, signed 
by one-tenth of the Deputies and approved 
by an absolute majority of the assembly. 

4. Parliament will vote only on specified 
major subjects such as budget and public 
welfare but all other subjects will be deter- 
mined by decree of the Government. 

5. The President will have the power to 
negotiate treaties. During grave emergen- 
cies he has the right to govern dictatorially. 

6. A 9-member constitutional council of 
10-year terms will perform some of the func- 
tions of the United States Supreme Court to 
judge the constitutionality of all laws before 
they are promulgated. There will also be a 
high court of justice composed of equal but 
unspecified numbers of Senators and Dep- 
uties, elected for 6-year terms. 

Whatever flaws may lie in De Gaulle’s plan, 
in general it seems to me that it is a good 
plan. De Gaulle’s program would be quite 
unsuitable for democratic United States but 
considering the nature and character of 
Frenchmen and the mores and history of 
France, his plan ought to succeed. Already, 
the stature of France has been heightened 
under De Gaulle’s determined leadership and 
the country is playing a genuine role in the 
negotiations of the so-called big five. 

In a word, De Gaulle’s constitution will 
establish a strong executive, a reform long 
past due in France. It is hoped that the 
French people in the fall constitutional 
referendum, scheduled for late September or 
early October, will approve De Gaulle’s pro- 
gram. 


UNITED STATES JUDGE PUTS OFF INTEGRATION 
7 YEARS 


A Federal district judge, Sterling Hutche- 
son, at Richmond, Va., authorized a 7-year 
delay this past week in the integration of 
schools in Prince Edward County, Va. This 
county is where one of the pioneer cases 
decided by the Supreme Court originated. 

Judge Hutcheson said he feared violence 
and he referred to the turmoil concerning 
integration troubles at Nashville and Clin- 
ton, Tenn., and Little Rock, Ark. This deci- 
sion, involving a 7-year delay in the integra- 
tion process, comes as a rude shock, especial- 
ly after the recent decision of Judge Lemley, 
ordering a cooling-off period of 24% years at 
Little Rock before integration in the Little 
Rock schools can be effectuated. 

The Little Rock decision is now on appeal 
and arguments were heard before the Eighth 
Court of Appeals at St. Louis, the other day. 
The Judge Hutcheson decision must be ap- 
pealed forthwith and I believe the National 
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Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People has filed notice of appeal. 

It is most tragic that these Federal judges 
have failed to follow the rule of the Supreme 
Court, that integration in the schools must 
be with all deliberate speed. Now we are 
confronted with delay after delay. There 
would seem to be a deliberate effort on the 
part of these judges to spike the decision of 
the Supreme Court. Meanwhile, President 
Eisenhower offers no real leadership on this 
troublesome question. We have no word 
whatsoever from the White House, except 
that we should be patient and wait. Our 
patience is about exhausted. At his last 
press conference the President reiterated his 
conclusion that respect for the integration 
decision can only come from within the indi- 
vidual. These are cold words of comfort to 
those who feel the sting of segregation. 


INCREASED SOCIAL SECURITY 


The House of Representatives recently 
voted an increase in social security benefits. 
The vote in the House was overwhelming 
with 375 in favor and only 2 votes against. 

The bill that was passed enrbodies an ayer- 
age 7-percent increase in benefits for all in- 
dividuals now on the benefit rolls with a 
minimum increase of $3 a month for retire- 
ment after the age of 65. 

The average increase for workers now re- 
tired would be around $4.75 a month, effec- 
tive the third month following enactment 
of the legislation. To finance these in- 
creases and to put the social security system 
on a more substantial actuarial basis, the bill 
would raise from $4,200 to $4,800 the annual 
wage base to be taxed under the pay-as-you- 
go insurance system, It also provides a min- 
imum increase in the payroll tax from 214 to 
2% percent each on workers and their em- 
ployers. 

While the increases are not very large and 
the age at which one could start receiving 
benefits was not decreased, in toto, the 
amounts involved will be substantial. The 
increases are consonant somewhat with the 
rise in cost of living. It is a step in the right 
direction, although I admit it does not go 
far enough. 


CLARIFYING LAW ON UNITED STATES FLAG 


On August 5, the House passed a bill 
which I introduced to clarify the law relat- 
ing to the design and dimensions of the 
United States flag. 

There is no Federal statute which fixes 
the proportionate dimensions of the flag, in- 
cluding the size and arrangement of the 
stars in the Union of the flag. These mat- 
ters have been regulated by custom. How- 
ever, a study of past actions on the design of 
the flag each time a new State was admitted 
to the Union, discloses no established pro- 
cedure, For example, in 1912, when Arizona 
and New Mexico were admitted, a joint board 
of Army and Navy officers recommended a 
plan of the Union of the flag and thereafter 
President Taft, by Executive order, approved 
its action. However, when Oklahoma was 
admitted in 1907, the arrangement of the 
stars in the flag was decided without Presi- 
dential Executive order. The Navy simply 
wrote the War Department, suggesting that 
officers meet to recommend a design. When 
these Departments approved a design, other 
agencies adopted it. 

Prior to these two changes in the flag, 
the military services arranged the stars with- 
out Executive order or legislation, but fol- 
lowed, generally, the basic law of 1818 which 
required the addition of a star on the 4th 
of July next succeeding the admission of a 
new State. 

In 1947, the 1818 law was repealed. This 
1947 act, however, contains a possible am- 
biguity because one section limits the num- 
ber of stars to 48 and another section pro- 
vides for additional stars on the admission of 
new States. 
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While I think these sections can be recon- 
ciled, I nonetheless feel that the law should 
be clarified. Certainly it will be necessary 
to amend the law after Alaska is admitted 
into the Union, in order that the provision 
providing for 48 States can be changed to 49 
States. 

Furthermore, there should be a Federal 
statute setting forth standards to guide those 
who are given the responsibility for re- 
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arranging the component parts of the flag. 
Today there is no set precedent for them 
to follow. My bill would place this im- 
portant duty under the direction of the 
President of the United States. 

There is an act authorizing the Army to 
design flags and other insignia for the mili- 
tary departments only and to advise other 
agencies on matters of heraldry. However, 
this act gives no express authority for the 
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Army to design or rearrange the flag of the 
United States. 

My bill contains flexible provisions and is 
so drawn that it will require no change if 
and when additional States are admitted to 
the Union. At the same time, it establishes 
clear standards for the guidance of those who 
will be charged with the responsibility of 
providing additional stars as new States are 
admitted. 


SENATE 


Tuespay, AuGcust 12, 1958 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God, Thou hast ordained 
that in the leadership of the nations the 
concerns and cares of the many must 
ever rest upon the shoulders of the 
chosen few. 

We beseech Thee to give understand- 
ing, humility, and charity to those who, 
in Thy name, and for the Nation's wel- 
fare, are entrusted in this Chamber with 
the power of legislation. 

In this troubled and uncertain day, 
when the seamless robe of our common 
humanity is rent by inner strife and out- 
ward fears and foes, teach us to be min- 
isters of reconciliation, and to be anxious 
for nothing but to do the right as Thou 
dost give us to see the right. 

And when, day by day, we have done 
faithfully the work Thou givest us to do, 
in quietness and confidence may we leave 
the result to Thy unerring judgment, as 
in the large designs of this challenging 
day we keep step with the drumbeat of 
Thy truth which is marching on. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Monday, August 11, 1958, was dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the following 
committees and subcommittees were au- 
thorized to meet during today’s session of 
the Senate: 

‘The Finance Committee. 

The Internal Security Subcommittee 
of the Committee on the Judiciary. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour; and I ask unani- 
mous consent that statements in connec- 
tion therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 


the consideration of executive business, 
to consider the Executive Calendar, be- 
ginning with the nominations. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider executive 
business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. MURRAY, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 

John David Merwin, of the Virgin Islands, 
to be Governor of the Virgin Islands. 

By Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

Vaughn R. DeLong, of Maryland, and sun- 
dry other persons, for appointment and pro- 
motion in the Foreign and Diplomatic 
Service. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
nominations on the calendar will be 
stated. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of United States 
attorneys. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Iask unani- 
mous consent that these nominations be 
considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will be consid- 
ered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Jay Neal, of Arkansas, to be United 
States marshal for the western district 
of Arkansas, for a term of 4 years. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry nominations in the United States 
Coast Guard. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that these 
nominations be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will be consid- 
ered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of the 
confirmation of all these nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume 
the consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following communication 
and letters, which were referred as in- 
dicated: 


PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE (S. Doc. No. 115) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting proposed 
supplemental appropriations, for the fiscal 
year 1959, in the amount of $210,166,000, for 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Appropriations, and or- 
dered to be printed. 


NOTICE OF PROPOSED DISPOSITION OF CERTAIN 
OSMIUM, RHODIUM, AND RUTHENIUM 


A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, Washington, D. C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a copy of a 
notice to be published in the Federal Reg- 
ister of a proposed disposition of approxi- 
mately 27 troy ounces of osmium, 2,515 
troy ounces of rhodium, and 51 troy ounces 
of ruthenium now held in the national 
stockpile (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT ON ACTIVITIES PURSUANT TO SECTION 
708 (e) OF DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT OF 
1950 
A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 

mitting, pursuant to law, a report relating 

to guaranteed loans and voluntary agree- 

ments and programs under section 708 (e) 

of the Defense Production Act, dated August 

8, 1958 (with an accompanying report) to 

the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

REPORT ON MILITARY PAYROLL IRREGULARITIES 

AT Parks AIR Force BASE, CALIF. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on military payroll irregulari- 
ties at Park Air Force Base, Calif., dated 
August 1958 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A petition signed by sundry members of 
the Oregon Group of the Northwest Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Decorators, 
relating to the alteration of the east front 
of the Capitol Building in the District of 
Columbia; ordered to lie on the table. 

A cablegram from L, C. Hansen, manager 
of the Guam Chamber of Commerce, em- 
bodying a petition signed by sundry citizens 
of Guam, praying for postponement of the 
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enactment of the bill (H. R. 12569) to 
amend section 31 of the Organic Act of 
Guam, and for other purposes; ordered to 
lie on the table. 


RESOLUTION OF COMMON COUNCIL 
OF CITY OF SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a resolution adopted by the 
Common Council of the City of Syracuse, 
N. Y., endorsing the CAA Federal air- 
port aid program. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Endorsement of CAA Federal airport aid 
program—Resolution of Common Council 
of the City of Syracuse, N. Y. 

Whereas the Common Council of the City 
of Syracuse, N. Y., believes in the great pos- 
sibilities of commercial air service, and to 
foster, encourage, and promote public air 
service, appropriates annually sums of money 
for the operation, maintenance, improve- 
ment, and personnel of Clarence E. Hancock 
Airport; and 

Whereas the common council believes that 
the remarkable growth of aviation will con- 
tinue and even accelerate during the next 
several years; and 

Whereas the common council believes 
that business flying as well as air-carrier 
service has become so deeply integrated into 
the economic structure of our Nation that 
continuous expansion and development of 
our airports is essential in the interest of 
the economic security of the entire Nation; 
and 

Whereas the common council believes 
that adequate and usable standby status of 
the Nation’s civil airports is an essentially 
necessary part of our national-defense struc- 
ture; and 

Whereas our airports are so deeply inte- 
grated into our defense logistics, which must 
rely on civil supply lines, that failure of the 
Federal Government to participate in the 
large and necessary cost in further develop- 
ing and expanding these important facilities 
might well result in failure of the internal 
supply system of our Nation at a time of 
utmost need; and 

Whereas the promotion, encouragement, 
and development of public airports to meet 
the present and future needs of the air 
commerce of the United States is vital and 
necessary; and 

Whereas the Federal aid airports program 
is efficiently and capably administered by the 
Airports Branch of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration and should be extended for an 
additional period of time: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Congress and Senate of 
the United States of America be and are 
here petitioned to pass legislation providing 
for a substantial increase in the sum of 
money made available annually for the im- 
plementation and operation of this vital Fed- 
eral aid airports program; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
mailed to the President of the United States, 
Congressmen R. WALTER RIEHLMAN, United 
States Senators Irvine M. Ives and Jacos K. 
Javits, the Secretary of Commerce, and the 
Administrator of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. NEUBERGER, from the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, without 
amendment: 

H.R. 9740. An act to convey certain land to 
the Makah Tribe of Indians (Rept. No. 2336). 
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By Mr. NEUBERGER, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

H. R. 6090. An act to set aside certain lands 
in Oklahoma for the Cheyenne and Arapahoe 
Indians (Rept. No. 2335). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with- 
out amendment: 

H.R. 7779. An act to authorize free transit 
at the Panama Canal for vessels operated by 
State nautical schools (Rept. No. 2339); 

H. R. 10045. An act to provide for the sale 
of all of the real property acquired by the 
Secretary of Commerce for the construction 
of the Burke Airport, Va. (Rept. No. 2345); 
and 

H.R.11078. An act to promote boating 
safety on the navigable waters of the United 
States, its Territories, and the District of 
Columbia; to provide coordination and co- 
operation with the States in the interest of 
uniformity of boating laws; and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 2340). 

By Mr. MONRONEY, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with 
amendments: 

S. Res. 360. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the Senate that certain investigations be- 
ing conducted by the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
concerning air carriers operating between the 
several States and Alaska, should be indefi- 
nitely postponed (Rept. No. 2337); and 

H. R. 8543. An act to amend the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 to authorize, in certain 
cases, the issuance of licenses to noncitizens 
for radio stations on aircraft and for the op- 
eration thereof (Rept. No. 2338). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with amendments: 

H. R, 1633. An act for the relief of Jane 
Froman and Gypsy Markoff (Rept. No. 2344). 

By Mr. WATKINS, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 2373. A bill for the relief of Janet R. 
Parker (Rept. No. 2341). 

By Mr. CHAVEZ, from the Committee on 
Public Works, with amendments: 

H. R. 12883. An act to provide for certain 
improvements relating to the Capitol power 
plant and its distribution systems (Rept. No, 
2342). 

By Mr. PURTELL, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, with amend- 
ments: 

8.3727. A bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act, as amended, so as to clarify the 
functions and responsibilities of the Surgeon 
General with respect to international health 
activities, to encourage and facilitate inter- 
national cooperation in the conquest of dis- 
ease and the promotion of health, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 2343). 


PROGRAM OF ASSISTANCE TO SEG- 
MENTS OF FISHING INDUSTRY— 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE—INDI- 
VIDUAL VIEWS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, I report favorably, with 
amendments, the bill (S. 3229) to provide 
a 5-year program of assistance to en- 
able depressed segments of the fishing 
industry in the United States to regain 
a favorable economic status, and for 
other purposes, and I submit a report 
(No. 2334) thereon. I ask unanimous 
consent that the report may be printed, 
together with individual views of the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
THuRMOND], and the Senator from Ohio 
{Mr. Lauscue]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar; and, without 
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objection, the report will be printed, as 
requested by the Senator from Wash- 
ington. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSERVATION 
OF COAL—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE—ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
OF BILL (S. REPT. NO. 2346) 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, I report favorably, with an 
amendment, the bill (S. 4248) to encour- 
age and stimulate the production and 
conservation of coal in the United States 
through research and development by 
creating a Coal Research and Develop- 
ment Commission, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by me, for myself and 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Bar- 
RETT], on August 7, 1958, and I submit a 
report thereon. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the names of Senators WAT- 
KINS, ALLOTT, O’MAHONEY, and MORTON 
may be added as additional cosponsors 
of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and the bill will be placed 
on the calendar; and, without objection, 
the additional cosponsors will be added, 
oa requested by the Senator from Mon- 

na. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: 

8.4266. A bill to establish the United 
States Study Commission on the Neches, 
Trinity, Brazos, Colorado, Guadalupe-San 
Antonio, Nueces, and San Jacinto River 
Basins, and intervening areas; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas 
when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading. 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr. 
COOPER, Mr. Morton, Mr. Murray, 
and Mr. PROXMIRE) : 

S. 4267. A bill to promote an increasing 
flow of private capital from the United States 
into economically sound enterprises in other 
areas of the world, to enlist an ever-increas- 
ing number of individual private investors in 
this undertaking, to promote world peace 
through the expansion of mutual economic 
interests, to reduce gradually the need for 
United States foreign public investments and 
grants, to establish a World Development 
Corporation, and for other related purposes; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr, Javirs when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMATHERS (for Mr. HOLLAND) : 

S. 4268. A bill for the relief of Dr. Carlos 
M. Piacentini; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

8.4269. A bill for the relief of Georgios 
Petinakis; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr, ERVIN: 

S. 4270. A bill for the relief of Emiko 
Nagamine; to the Committee on the Judi- 


c . 
By Mr. CARROLL: 
S. 4271. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Elleen G. Fuster; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. FLANDERS (for himself, Mr. 
BENNETT, Mr. CARLSON, Mr. Kerr, Mr. 
Lone, Mr. MALONE, Mr. Martin of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. CaPEHART, and Mr, 
SMATHERS) : 

S. 4272, A bill to establish a Commission on 
International Trade Agreement Policy; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. FLANDERS when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

S. 4273. A bill to provide for cooperation 

with the European Atomic Energy Commu- 


nity; to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 
By Mr. HILL (for himself and Mr. 
SPARKMAN) : 


S. 4274. A bill to direct the Administrator 
of General Services to convey to the city of 
Mobile, Ala., all the right, title, and interest 
of the United States in and to certain land; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

By Mr. BUSH: 

S. J. Res. 197. Joint resolution to establish 
a Commission on the long-range fiscal prob- 
lems of the United States; to the Committee 
on Finance, 

S. J. Res. 198. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to give the President item 
veto powers over appropriations bills and 
over nonappropriation bills which contain 
authorizations to borrow money directly 
from the Treasury; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BusH when 
he introduced the above joint resolu- 
tions, which appear under separate head- 
ings.) 


AGREEMENT WITH EUROPEAN 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMUNITY 
(EURATOM) CONCERNING PEACE- 
FUL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


Mr. ANDERSON submitted the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 115), which was referred to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy: 


Whereas the United States of America has 
instituted a program of international co- 
operation to make available to cooperating 
nations the benefits of peaceful applica- 
tions of atomic energy; and 

Whereas the United States of America and 
the European Atomic Energy Community 
(Euratom) have entered into an agreement 
providing for cooperation in programs de- 
signed to advance the peaceful application 
of atomic energy: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That pursuant to 
the provisions of sections 11 (e) and 124 of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
the agreement between the Government of 
the United States of America and the Euro- 
pean Atomic Energy Community (Euratom), 
signed at Brussels on May 29, 1958, and at 
Washington on June 19, 1958, concerning 
cooperation between the parties in programs 
for the advancement of the peaceful ap- 
plication of atomic energy, be and hereby is 
approved. This resolution does not consti- 
tute approval or disapproval of other agree- 
ments which have not been formally ap- 
proved or authorized by the Congress, 


Mr. ANDERSON submitted the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
116), which was referred to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy: 


Whereas the United States of America has 
instituted a program of international co- 
operation to make available to cooperating 
nations the benefits of peaceful applications 
of atomic energy; and 
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Whereas the United States of America and 
the European Atomic Energy Community 
(Euratom) have entered into an agreement 
providing for cooperation in programs de- 
signed to advance the peaceful application 
of atomic energy: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That pursuant to 
the provisions of sections 11 (e) and 124 of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
the agreement between the Government of 
the United States of America and the Euro- 
pean Atomic Energy Community (Euratom), 
signed at Brussels on May 29, 1958, and at 
Washington on June 19, 1958, concerning 
cooperation between the parties in programs 
for the advancement of the peaceful appli- 
cation of atomic energy, be and hereby is 
approved. This resolution does not consti- 
tute approval or disapproval of the memo- 
randum of understanding, or any other 
agreements which have not been formally 
approved or authorized by the Congress. 


EXTENSION OF THANKS OF CON- 
GRESS TO COMDR. W. R. ANDER- 
SON, AND OFFICERS AND CREW 
OF SUBMARINE “NAUTILUS” 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, all the 
Members of Congress, I am certain, feel 
a deep sense of pride in the achievement 
of Comdr. W. R. Anderson and his val- 
iant crew, in piloting their submarine 
under the ice beneath the North Pole, 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean. 

Americans love courage, enterprise, 
persistence, and skill. They love them 
especially when they are united with 
patriotic devotion to our country. 

Exploration has always been high 
among American achievements. Our 
history begins with the journeys of in- 
trepid explorers who opened up the 
pathless oceans, and explored new con- 
tinents and islands in the seven seas. 

Commander Anderson and his officers 
and men are the latest link in that 
noble company of discoverers with which 
our history is starred. 

The grand achievements of the Nau- 
tilus and its crew prove there is no end 
to opportunities for exploration and dis- 
covery today. 

If we do not need so many voyages of 
discovery on the surface of the sea, we 
have new and greater opportunities un- 
der the sea or far above it. The hori- 
zons are still unlimited. We know our 
country will always supply the men of 
heroic courage to undertake the new 
adventures. 

I take this opportunity also to con- 
gratulate the submarine service of the 
United States Navy, where every man 
was ready to undertake the risk and 
earn the glory which could be under- 
taken only by a few. Without making 
comparisons with any other branch of 
the service, the history of the sub- 
marine service is one of which Ameri- 
cans can indeed be proud. 

We are proud also of the technical im- 
provements in submarine design and 
building, and the application of the new 
knowledge of atomic energy, which has 
kept our submarine service far ahead of 
other countries. 

We in Congress, and the American 
people whom we represent, are glad to 
pay tribute to all those, known and un- 
known, who helped prepare the way for 
this glorious achievement, 
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Mr. President, I submit for appro- 
priate reference, a concurrent resolu- 
tion, expressing the thanks of the Con- 
gress to Commander Anderson, his offi- 
cers, and crew of the submarine Nautilus. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The con- 
current resolution will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 114) was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the thanks 
of the American people and of Congress are 
due and are hereby tendered to Comdr. 
W. R. Anderson and the officers, and men 
under his command, for their valor, devo- 
tion and outstanding service in piloting the 
submarine Nautilus on its history-making 
voyage through the ice under the North 
Pole from the Pacific to the Atlantic Oceans. 


COMMISSION TO STUDY AND SUR- 
VEY SEVEN TEXAS RIVER BASINS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, Mr. Presi- 
dent, no more important problem con- 
fronts my native State of Texas than 
proper use of our water. 

As time goes on, and our State grows, 
the need becomes more apparent. It is 
only a matter of time until the pres- 
sure of population against available 
water resources will become acute. 

Already it has been demonstrated that 
Texas water resources are ample. The 
difficulty arises, not from lack of water, 
but from lack of wise use of water. 

For many decades, drought has fol- 
lowed flood, and flood has followed 
drought, in a bewildering succession. 
There have even been occasions in the 
State’s history when Texans have suf- 
fered from both drought and flood at 
the same time. 

In the minds of our people, there no 
longer is any question about the need 
for wise use of our water resources. The 
only question is how it can best be done. 

Today, I am introducing, for appro- 
priate reference, a bill which will help 
gather the necessary basic information. 
It provides for a thorough and coopera- 
tive investigation, study, and survey of 
seven Texas river basins by a specially 
created commission. 

These basins are not now covered by 
interstate or international water com- 
pacts. They are the Neches, the Trinity, 
the Brazos, the Colorado, the Guada- 
lupe-San Antonio, the San Jacinto, and 
the Nueces. 

The study commission will be author- 
ized to prepare plans for the develop- 
ment of the water and land resources of 
the seven river basins. The plans will 
be submitted to the President. 

The commission will be composed of 
14 members appointed by the President. 
Six members will be appointed from 
Federal agencies, and seven will be resi- 
dents of the areas to be studied, one from 
each river basin. The chairman of the 
commission will also be a resident of one 
of the river basins. 

The commission will be dissolved 
within 3 months from the date of the 
submission of its final report. The bill 
also provides that the President shall 
transmit the report to the Congress, 
together with his views and recom- 
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mendations, within 90 days after he re- 
ceives it. 

We expect from the commission a 
comprehensive and coordinated plan for 
fiood control and flood prevention; do- 
mestic and municipal water supplies; 
the improvement and safeguarding of 
navigation; reclamation and irrigation 
of land; hydroelectric power and indus- 
trial development; soil conservation; 
forest conservation; preservation and 
protection of fish and wildlife resources; 
development of recreation; salinity and 
sediment control; pollution abatement; 
the protection of public health; and any 
other beneficial and useful purposes 
which could result from proper use of 
water resources. 

Similar studies in the past have pro- 
vided a valuable base for water resources 
planning in other States. There is no 
State which needs such planning more 
than Texas does. 

Texans already have gone far on their 
own initiative to develop their own water 
resources. We have established river 
authorities that have done as fine a job 
as any in the country. All of the affected 
authorities, as well as the Governor of 
Texas, have been contacted, and are 
heartily in favor of this measure. 

Every State in the Union has its proper 
contribution to make to the national 
economy. We feel that the proper con- 
tribution of Texas is great. 

But each State also has problems 
which must be solved if it is to play its 
proper role. The problem of Texas is 
water. I am introducing this bill, not 
only because it meets a Texas need, but 
also because it provides a means of in- 
creasing the prosperity and strength of 
the entire Nation. 

Mr. President, I now introduce the bill, 
and request its appropriate reference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 4266) to establish the 
United States Study Commission on the 
Neches, Trinty, Brazos, Colorado, Gua- 
dalupe-San Antonio, Nueces, and San 
Jacinto River Basins, and intervening 
areas, introduced by Mr. JOHNSON of 
Texas, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


WORLD DEVELOPMENT CORPORA- 
TION ACT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, on be- 
half of myself, the Senators from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Coorrer and Mr. Morton], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MURRAY], 
and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
PROXMIRE], a bill to establish a corpora- 
tion which proposes to expand materially 
the flow of private United States invest- 
ment primarily into the private econ- 
omies of the less developed areas of the 
world. The corporation, named in the 
bill as the World Development Corpora- 
tion, would, according to its plan, chan- 
nel funds invested by millions of small 
investors in the United States and other 
countries into overseas investment on a 
stock equity basis in economic develop- 
ment projects and private businesses 
wherever consistent with the foreign 
policy objectives of the United States, 
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The plan, which I call a “buy a share 
in peace” plan, is principally the work of 
my brother, Benjamin A. Javits, lawyer 
and author, who for many years has 
been actively interested in and has writ- 
ten extensively on the subject of peace 
through investment. My brother was 
assisted in the technical development of 
the plan by Leon H. Keyserling, nation- 
ally known economist, and former Chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Advisors 
to the President. It is the result of a 
long period of study and consultation, 
involving individuals and organizations 
specializing in financial matters, both 
private and public, as well as business- 
men and economists in the United States, 
Europe and Asia. 

Under the terms of the proposed legis- 
lation introduced today, initial and tem- 
porary capital funds totaling $100 
million for the World Development Cor- 
poration would be subscribed to by the 
United States Government through the 
Secretary of the Treasury. On a long- 
range basis, the Corporation would ob- 
tain capital funds for its operation by 
offering stock for public sale, predomi- 
nantly to the small investor, at a price 
yielding $5 per share to the Corporation, 
which would intend ultimately to raise 
a maximum of $15 billion by this method. 

Particularly at this time, when the 
Senate will soon be considering the 
mutual security appropriations, the idea 
for the World Development Corporation 
looms as a most provocative and stimu- 
lating proposal, deserving serious study 
during the approaching Congressional 
recess. It looks ahead to a time when 
the major burden of financing urgently 
needed large scale economic projects, as 
well as small scale private enterprise in 
non-Communist countries can be shifted 
from public to private channels to fi- 
nance, while obtaining a fair return to 
the small investor. 

The onrushing Soviet economic chal- 
lenge merely underscores a fact that has 
been evident since the end of World War 
II—that our own national and economic 
security depends upon our willingness 
and ability to play a substantial economic 
role in the advancement of industriali- 
zation, agricultural productivity, and 
living standards so abysmally low in 
many areas of the free and noncom- 
mitted world. Directly related to prog- 
ress abroad is our own long-range eco- 
nomic advancement at a steady growth 
rate directly affecting business and farm 
prosperity, increased job opportunities, 
and better living standards right here at 
home. 

Undoubtedly, public funds for eco- 
nomic development from the United 
States, directly and indirectly through 
international agencies, will be continued 
for some years, but we cannot continue 
to rely on them as heavily as we have to 
date and achieve the necessary economic 
progress. From the end of World War II 
through 1957, our Government made 
available a net global total of $62 billion 
in net grants and credit; however, only 
a relatively small percentage was spent 
on encouraging economic development, 
and just $5 billion of the entire amount 
went to less developed areas for that 
purpose—about 40 cents per capita an- 
nually in areas with upward of a billion 
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people. Obviously, the flow of private 
capital needs to be enormously expanded 
in the years ahead if a stable industrial 
superstructure is to be built on the 
foundations now being laid by public 
funds. 

Equally as important as the economic 
factors are the political and social fac- 
tors in the broadest sense. By demon- 
strating throughout the world not only 
that we in the United States can help to 
make responsible government work for 
the benefit of free peoples everywhere, 
but also that we can help to make re- 
sponsible private enterprise work for the 
benefit of free peoples everywhere, we 
may by precept and example enlarge the 
appeal of our admixture of enterprise 
and government in other areas of the 
world. And by making it possible for 
other peoples to rise out of starvation or 
deprivation to a degree of industrializa- 
tion which will make further improve- 
ment in living standards increasingly 
feasible through their own efforts, we 
shall have gotten closer to the heart of 
the problem of permanent world peace. 

While the United States, by virtue of 
its unique economic strength, can con- 
tribute most in volume to the interna- 
tional flow of private capital for the 
time being, the proposed legislation is 
pointed also to the encouragement of 
private capital flow from other well- 
developed countries to the less-developed 
countries and to one another. The 
structure, mechanism, and functions of 
the proposed World Development Corpo- 
ration are geared to an increasing mu- 
tuality of flow of private capital around 
the globe. The proposal is based upon 
the fundamental assumption that this 
flow, in ample amounts, can do as much 
as any other single factor to help keep 
the ship of peace afloat and off the 
shoals. This World Development Cor- 
poration idea is well worth our study and 
consideration. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill be printed in the Recorp fol- 
lowing my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 4267) to promote an in- 
creasing flow of private capital from the 
United States into economically sound 
enterprises in other areas of the world, 
to enlist an ever-increasing number of 
individual private investors in this un- 
dertaking, to promote world peace 
through the expansion of mutual eco- 
nomic interests, to reduce gradually the 
need for United States foreign public in- 
vestments and grants, to establish a 
World Development Corporation, and for 
other related purposes, introduced by 
Mr. Javirs (for himself and other Sena- 
tors), was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete— 
DECLARATION OF POLICY 


SECTION. 1. The Government and people of 
the United States have found it to be in the 
national interest materially to encourage 
economic progress in other areas of the world, 
toward reduction of the poverty, hunger, dis- 
ease and illiteracy which are a menace to 
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world peace, a threat to free institutions, and 
a drag upon worldwide economic stability 
and progress. Reco; g the need for gov- 
ernmental participation in this task, the suc- 
cessful culmination of this task nonetheless 
depends upon vast expansion of private capi- 
tal flow from the United States to other 
areas. No adequate instrumentality toward 
this end has yet been developed. Such an 
instrumentality must draw not only upon es- 
tablished sources of institutional investment, 
but more importantly must tap directly the 
resources and evoke correspondingly the ac- 
tive interest and participation of millions of 
individual investors of small size here and 
abroad, thus linking together for the first 
time not only governments or large organs 
of corporate enterprise but also the peoples 
of the world. This direct linking of people 
will place prime accent upon ultimate de- 
mocracy in the furtherance of world pros- 
perity as a foundation for world peace. The 
Congress hereby declares its dedication to 
these principles, and implements them with 
the following specific policies and programs. 
WORLD DEVELOPMENT COOPERATION: ITS BASIC 
FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 2. There is hereby established a World 
Development Corporation (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Corporation) with the fol- 
lowing basic functions in accord with the 
purposes of this act: 

(1) as an investment trust, to purchase 
minor stock interests in large corporations 
both domestic and foreign engaged in over- 
seas development activity already in being 
under effective management, when such pur- 
chases are clearly in facilitation of the pur- 
poses set forth in paragraphs (2) and (3) of 
this section, and where such purchases are 
approved by the Secretary of the Treasury; 

(2) as a worldwide equity investment 
agency, to purchase the securities and obli- 
gations of, or make loans (either directly or 
in cooperation with other lending institu- 
tions through agreements to participate on 
an immediate or deferred basis) to (a) any 
foreign country or political subdivisions 
thereof, (b) any public agency or instru- 
mentality of any such country, or (c) any 
private or semiprivate firm, corporation, or 
association authorized to do business in any 
foreign country, for the purpose of financing 
or assisting in financing any construction, 
industrial, mining, or agricultural under- 
taking which will, in the judgment of the 
Corporation, further the sound economic de- 
velopment of such country and be consistent 
with sound economic criteria: Provided, That 
any such purchases or loans shall be accom- 
panied by a finding by the Board that financ- 
ing is not elsewhere available on terms suited 
to the purposes of this act, that such pur- 
chases or loans are acceptable to the country 
in which the affected enterprises are located, 
and that such purchases or loans are in ac- 
cord with the foreign-policy objectives of the 
United States; 

(3) to insure, upon the payment of such 
premiums and subject to such terms and 
conditions as may be established from time 
to time by the Corporation, a reasonable an- 
nual return on the outstanding investment 
of any private investor in any project or ven- 
ture which would be eligible for a loan under 
paragraph 2 of this section (whether or not 
such a loan has been made). Such insurance 
shall not protect against the consequences of 
mismanagement, but shall insure against 
risks attendant upon political or military 
events. 

BASIC FINANCING OF THE WORLD DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 

Src. 3. (a) The Corporation shall have a 
capital stock consisting in part of 100 shares 
of par value of $1 million per share of class 
A stock, which shall be the only stock of the 
Corporation having voting power so long as 
any of it is outstanding. This class A stock 
shall be subscribed to by the United States 
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Government. The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall use the proceeds from the sale of any 
securities issued under the Second Liberty 
Bond Act, as amended, for the purpose of 
making payments to the Corporation for such 
class A stock, and the purposes for which 
securities may be issued under such act are 
extended to include purchases of the Cor- 
poration’s class A stock. Payment under this 
paragraph to the Corporation for the sub- 
scription of the United States and repay- 
ments thereof shall be treated as public debt 
transactions of the United States. Certifi- 
cates evidencing stock ownership by the 
United States shall be issued by the Cor- 
poration to the President of the United 
States or to such other person or persons as 
he may designate from time to time. Neither 
the provisions of the Securities Act of 1933, 
as amended, nor the provisions of the Securi- 
ties Exchange Act of 1934, as amended, shall 
apply to the Corporation or to the original 
issue of its securities while class A stock is 
outstanding. 

(b) The Corporation is authorized to in- 
crease its capital stock by offering for public 
sale 3 billion shares of par value of $5.50 
per share of class B stock, which shall net 
$5 per share to the Corporation, Provided, 
That not more than 500 million shares of this 
class B stock shall be sold in any one year, 
except that the Secretary of the Treasury 
with the approval of the President may in 
furtherance of the purposes of this act mod- 
ify or remove this annual limitation. 

(c) The Corporation is authorized to issue 
from time to time for purchase or guaranty 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, its notes, 
debentures, bonds, or other obligations, Pro- 
vided, That the issue of such obligations 
shall not exceed $500 million in any one year, 
nor shall the aggregate amount of such obli- 
gations outstanding at any one time exceed 
$2 billion, nor shall any obligations under 
this subsection be issued except within 6 
years from the date of the first issue, nor 
shall any such obligations be issued except so 
long as the Corporation remains an agency of 
the United States as provided in section 4 
(a). Such obligations shall be redeemable at 
the option of the Corporation before maturi- 
ty in such manner as may be stipulated in 
such obligations, and shall have such matu- 
rity as may be determined by the Corpora- 
tion with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. Each obligation purchased by 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall bear in- 
terest at a rate determined by the current 
average rate on outstanding marketable ob- 
ligations of the United States as of the last 
day of the month preceding the issuance of 
the obligation of the Corporation. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is authorized for the 
purpose of this subsection to use as public- 
debt transaction the proceeds of any secu- 
rities issued after July 31, 1945, under the 
Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, and 
the purposes for which securities may be is- 
sued under that act are extended to include 
such purpose. Payment by the Treasury 
under this subsection of the purchase price 
or guaranty amount of such obligations of 
the Corporation and repayments thereof by 
the Corporation shall be treated as public- 
debt transactions of the United States. 

(d) One-fifth of the proceeds of the sale 
of class B stock issued under subsection (b) 
of this section shall be set aside by the Cor- 
poration for a 6-year period in a special fund 
to be established by the Corporation for the 
retirement of the class A stock issued under 
subsection (a) of this section and for the 
retirement of the obligations issued under 
subsection (c) of this section. This fund 
shall be invested or reinvested by the Corpo- 
ration in interest-bearing obligations of the 
United States or in obligations guaranteed 
as to interest and principal by the United 
States. At the end of a 6-year period from 
the initial issuance of class B stock, or earlier 
in the discretion of the Corporation, the 
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class A stock shall be retired in full, and 
the balance of the said special fund shall be 
applied first to retirement of obligations held 
by the Secretary of the Treasury pursuant to 
subsection (c) of this section and second to 
the retirement of other obligations issued 
pursuant to subsection (c). If such special 
fund is not sufficient to retire all of such 
obligations held by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Corporation shall deliver to 
the Secretary of the Treasury in exchange 
for any such obligations which are not so 
retired, notes of the Corporation which bear 
interest at the rate of 4 percent per annum 
and are redeemable by the Corporation at 
its option. Such notes shall have such varied 
maturities as shall be fixed by the Board 
with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Such maturities shall provide for 
periodic retirement of such notes commenc- 
ing in the first year subsequent to the origi- 
nal issue, and shall provide for complete 
retirement of all such notes within a period 
of 20 years. 

(e) If at any time prior to the 6-year 
period set fourth in subsection (d) of this 
section, there are sufficient funds in the spe- 
cial fund to retire the class A stock in full 
and to retire a sufficient amount of any out- 
standing obligations held by the Secretary 
of the Treasury pursuant to subsection (c) 
of this section as to justify the transition 
from a public to a private corporation as 
provided in section 5 of this act, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury with the approval of the 
President may so determine, and thereupon 
the procedure set forth in subsection (d) of 
this section shall be expedited accordingly. 

(f) Except as otherwise provided in this 
section, all the funds of the Corporation, 
realized through the issuance of securities or 
other obligations, or as earnings from its 
operation, shall be available to finance its 
activities under this act. 


MANAGEMENT OF WORLD DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


Sec. 4. (a) Until the end of the 6-year 
period provided for in section 3 (d) of this 
act, or until such earlier period as may be 
determined in accord with section 3 (e), the 
Corporation shall be an independent agency 
of the United States, and neither the Corpo- 
ration nor any of its functions, powers, or 
duties shall during such time be transferred 
to or consolidated with any other depart- 
ment, agency, or corporation of the Govern- 
ment unless the Congress shall otherwise by 
law provide. 

(b) The management of the Corporation 
during its existence as an agency of the 
United States shall consist of a Board of 
Directors (herein referred to as the Board), 
composed of (1) 9 members to be ap- 
pointed from private life by the President, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
who shall collectively possess board expe- 
rience in various areas of economic endeavor; 
(2) the Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Secretary of Commerce, 
and the Secretary of Labor, to serve ex 
officio; (3) 6 members to be appointed by 
the President from various United States 
agencies concerned with international eco- 
nomic development; and (4) a President and 
an Executive Vice President as set forth be- 
low, who may be appointed from private 
life or from public service. All members, ex- 
cept those serving ex officio, shall serve at the 
pleasure of the President. 

(c) The Board shall elect a Chairman from 
among its members. Any vacancy in the 
Board shall not affect its powers, but shall 
be filled in the same manner in which the 
original appointment was made. A majority 
of the directors shall constitute a quorum 
of the Board, and action shall be taken only 
by a majority vote of those present. 

(d) The Board shall designate an execu- 
tive committee to consist of 7 members of 
the Board, not more than 3 of whom (exclu- 
sive of the president and executive vice presi- 
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dent) shall be those members appointed from 
private life. The executive committee shall 
perform the functions and exercise the powers 
of the Board at such times and to such extent 
as shall be provided in the bylaws of the 
Corporation. 

(e) Members of the Board appointed from 
private life shall receive $——— per diem 
when engaged in the actual performance of 
duties of the Board, plus reimbursement for 
travel, subsistence, and other necessary ex- 
penses incurred by them in the performance 
of such duties: 

(f) There shall be a president of the Cor- 
poration, who shall be appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, who shall reveive a salary 
at the rate of ¢———— per annum, and who 
shall serve as chief executive officer of the 
Corporation and also as a member of the 
Board. The president of the Corporation 
shall, in accordance with the bylaws, appoint 
such officers and employees as may be nec- 
essary for the conduct of the business of the 
Corporation, define their authority and du- 
ties, delegate to them such of the powers 
vested in the Corporation as he may deter- 
mine, and require that such of them as he 
may designate be bonded and fix the penal- 
ties therefor. The Corporation may pay the 
premium of any bond or bonds. 

(g) There shall be an executive vice pres- 
ident of the Corporation, who shall be 
appointed by the President of the United 
States by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, who shall receive a salary at 
the rate of $———— per annum, who shall 
serve as president of the Corporation during 
the absence or disability of the president, 
or in the event of a vacancy in the office of 
president of the Corporation, and who shall 
also serve as a member of the Board of 
Directors, and who shall at other times per- 
form such functions as the president of 
the Corporation may from time to time 
prescribe. 

(h) No director, officer, attorney, agent, or 
employee of the Corporation shall in any 
manner, directly or indirectly, participate 
in the deliberation upon or the determina- 
tion of any question affecting his personal 
interests, or the interests of any government, 
corporation, partnership, or association in 
which he is directly or indirectly personally 
interested. 

(i) the President may also appoint, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, an ad- 
visory committee to the Board, composed of 
individuals drawn from private life outside 
of the United States, or from international 
organizations, who need not be citizens nor 
residents of the United States. 

Sec. 5 (a). At the end of the 6-year period 
provided for in section 3 (d) of this act, or 
at such earlier period as may be determined 
in accord with section 3 (e), a complete and 
final accounting shall be made by the Cor- 
poration and the Government, at which time 
the Government shall receive reasonable 
compensation for all Government services 
rendered the Corporation. Thereupon, the 
exclusive voting power of the Corporation 
theretofore vested in its class A stock shall be 
transferred to the class B stock, each share of 
class B stock being thereupon entitled to one 
vote per share. 

(b) As promptly as is practicable after 
such transfer of voting rights, the Board 
shall transmit to the President of the United 
States, for submission to the Congress, rec- 
ommendations for such legislation as may 
be necessary (1) to protect the legitimate 
interests of and investments in the Corpor- 
ation by the United States, and (2) to make 
appropriate provision for the transfer to the 
owners of the outstanding class B stock of 
the Corporation the assets and liabilities of 
the Corporation in connection with the con- 
trol and management of the Corporation, and 
(3) to make appropriate provision in order 
that the operations of the Corporation may 
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thereafter be conducted by a privately owned 
and privately managed corporation. 


GENERAL CORPORATE POWERS AND DUTIES OF 
WORLD DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 

Sec. 6 (a). For the purpose of carrying out 
its functions under this act the Corpora- 
tion shall have succession in its corporate 
name; may adopt and use a corporate seal, 
which shall be judicially noticed; may sue 
and be sued in its corporate name; may 
adopt, amend, and repeal bylaws, rules and 
regulations governing the manner in which 
its business may be conducted and the pow- 
ers vested in it may be exercised; may make 
and carry out such contracts and agreements 
as are necessary and advisable in the con- 
duct of its business, and may purchase, dis- 
count, rediscount, sell and negotiate (with 
or without its endorsement or guaranty) and 
guarantee notes, drafts, checks, bills of ex- 
change, acceptances, including bankers’ ac- 
ceptances, cable transfers and other 
evidences of indebtedness in carrying out 
its functions under this act; may appoint 
and fix the compensation of such officers 
and employees as may be necessary for the 
conduct of its business, without regard to 
the civil service laws of the Classification 
Act of 1949, define their authority and 
duties, delegate to them such powers vested 
in the Corporation as the Board may deter- 
mine, require bonds of such of them as the 
Board may designate, and fix the penalties 
and pay the premiums of such bonds; may 
assign or sell at public or private sale, or 
otherwise dispose of for cash or credit, upon 
such terms and conditions as the Board 
shall determine to be reasonable, any evi- 
dence of debt, contract, claim, personal 
property, or security held by the Corpora- 
tion in connection with the payment of 
loans or other obligations, and collect or 
compromise all obligations held by the 
Corporation; may set up or engage such 
subsidiary companies or corporations in the 
United States or in other countries as will 
promote the business of the Corporation 
and may enable such subsidiary companies 
or corporations to sell class B stock or to 
sell their own stock for the purpose of buy- 
ing class B stock; may acquire by purchase, 
lease, or donations such real property or any 
interest therein, and sell, lease, or other- 
wise dispose of such real property, as the 
Board deems necessary for the conduct of 
its business; shall determine the character 
of and the necessity for its obligations and 
expenditures, and the manner in which they 
shall be incurred, allowed and paid, sub- 
ject to the provisions of this act, and pro- 
visions of law specifically applicable to Gov- 
ernment corporations; may pay dividends on 
class B stock out of profits or other earn- 
ings; shall be entitled to the use of the 
United States mails in the same manner 
and upon the same conditions as the Ex- 
ecutive Department of the United States 
Government until such time as it ceases to 
be an agency of the United States; and 
shall be subject to Federal taxation from 
the time that it ceases to be an agency of 
the United States. The foregoing enumera- 
tion of powers shall not be deemed to ex- 
clude other powers necessary to the achieve- 
ment of the objects and purposes of the 
Corporation. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 955 of title 18, any person, including 
any individual, partnership, corporation, or 
association, may act for or participate with 
the Corporation in any operation or trans- 
action engaged in by the Corporation. 

Sec. 7. (a) All general penal statutes 
relating to the larceny, embezzlement, or 
conversion of public moneys or property of 
the United States shall apply to the moneys 
and property of the Corporation. 

(b) Any person who, with intent to de- 
fraud the Corporation, or to deceive any 
director, officer, or employee of the Corpora- 
tion or any officer or employee of the United 
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States, makes false entry in any book of the 
Corporation, or makes false report or state- 
ment for the Corporation, shall, upon con- 
viction thereof, be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned not more than 5 years, 
or both. 

(c) Any person who shall receive any 
compensation, rebate, or reward, or shall 
enter into any conspiracy, collusion, or 
agreement, express or implied, with intent 
to defraud the Corporation or wrongfully 
and unlawfully to defeat its purposes, shall, 
on conviction thereof, be fined not more 
than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than 5 
years, or both. 

Sec. 8. Section 101 of the Government 
Corporation Control Act, as amended, 31 
U. S. C. 846), is amended by inserting after 
“St. Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
poration” the words “World Development 
Corporation.” 

Sec. 9. The Corporation shall submit to 
the President for transmission to the Con- 
gress at the beginning of each regular ses- 
sion, a complete and detailed annual re- 
port of its operations under this act. 

Sec. 10. This act may be cited as the 
“World Development Corporation Act of 

” 


Mr. SMATHERS subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I should like to congratu- 
late the able junior Senator from New 
York for having, earlier this morning, 
proposed a very workable, practical 
measure to help bring about more trade 
between our country and the other coun- 
tries of the world. I think it has been 
long established that what we need is 
more people-to-people contact, and not 
more government-to-government con- 
tact, as we have been seeking in the past. 
The able brother of the junior Senator 
from New York has given much time and 
thought to, and has written books on, 
the subject of an approach to the prob- 
lem of more trade between the people 
of the various countries, and his idea 
was the seed which has grown into this 
proposal. 

I think Ben Javits and the able junior 
Senator from New York are to be con- 
gratulated and commended for this 
proposal. Certainly it is the kind of pro- 
posal which I, and I am sure other Sena- 
tors, will be delighted to support. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague. 
I hope this initiative, which is essen- 
tially the development of my brother in 
his books and writings and speeches, may 
have the serious consideration of my 
colleagues. 


COMMISSION ON INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE AGREEMENT POLICY 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
BENNETT], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CARLSON], the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Kerr], the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Matone], the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Martin], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], the Senator 
from. Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], and the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], Iin- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill, 
which I should like briefly to explain. 

The Senate Finance Committee 
added to the reciprocal trade bill, H. R. 
12591, an amendment to establish a 
nine-member bipartisan commission to 
investigate and report on the interna- 
tional trade agreement policy of the 
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United States and to recommend im- 
provements in policies, measures, prac- 
tices, and administration. However, this 
provision was eliminated in the Senate- 
House conference on the bill. 

I still feel the desirability, indeed the 
essential need, of such a Commission and 
so I am now introducing the proposal 
as a separate bill in the Senate. 

According to the Finance Committee 
bill proposal, and the identical one being 
introduced by me today, an interim re- 
port is to be filed on or before June 30, 
1959, and a final report, including rec- 
ommendations, must be presented to the 
President and the Congress on or before 
June 30, 1960. The Commission is to 
be composed of three members appointed 
by the President, none of whom may be 
members of the executive branch; three 
from the Senate Committee on Finance, 
appointed by the Vice President; and 
three from the House Ways and Means 
Committee, appointed by the Speaker of 
the House. No more than two in each 
group are to be from the same political 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor at this point the 
portions of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee report No. 1838 on the reciprocal 
trade bill dealing with this Commission. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the report were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


In reporting legislation delegating to the 
President all of the new tariff authority it 
was deemed wise to extend at this time, the 
Finance Committee took a careful look at 
our dwindling bargaining power in relation 
to foreign-trade restrictions on products ex- 
ported from the United States. 

The committee views with concern the 
large number of new trade barriers con- 
stantly arising in countries with which the 
United States has friendly trade relations. 
Sharp increases in duty, the imposition of 
license or quota controls, exchange controls 
including multiple categories and differential 
rates, purchase arrangements that discrimi- 
nate against the United States, special taxes, 
fees or charges added to duties, and many 
others are being noted. These new trade 
restrictions are developing notwithstanding 
all of the constructive work done under 
the trade agreements program. The exten- 
sive foreign aid, in fact all the economic and 
financial assistance made available by the 
United States to foreign countries since 
World War II has helped to improve their 
economies and trade and generally has con- 
tributed to advances in human standards of 
living. All of this combined seems not to 
have succeeded in materially retarding the 
trend abroad toward restrictions on dollar 
imports. 

The committee believes that the time has 
come when a more coordinated economic 
policy foreign trade should be es- 
tablished and that special attention should 
be given the prevention of new trade bar- 
riers amd increased restrictions against 
United States exports. New economic de- 
velopment projects abroad that are likely to 

special protection and import con- 
trols which in turn result in higher prices 
to foreign consumers depending even in 
small part on economic assistance, should be 
carefully examined before such financial or 
other assistance is authorized. Likewise, 
countries with a record in regard to trade 
policy matters, especially as regarding the 
open market purchase of dollar goods, which 
shows incompatibility with the stated intent 
of the trade agreements program observed 
so meticulously by this country should not 
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object to a careful examination of policy 
before participating in further United States 
programs, 

The United States is in a unique position 
to help discourage many new trade restric- 
tions from being imposed—one of the sound 
reasons why the Finance Committee urges 
continued participation in the presently ex- 
isting trade program for an additional 3 
years. Not only is it the greatest market in 
the world for more products from more 
countries, but it is a dollar earning market, 
which dollars are generally in great demand. 
The Congress has adopted legislation au- 
thorizing very substantial sums for various 
foreign programs as well as for the dispo- 
sition of surplus agricultural commodities 
under extremely favorable conditions for 
purchasers. 

It is to be hoped that administrative 
agencies will be able to effect a more co- 
ordinated economic policy regarding inter- 
national trade and to make some progress 
toward the mitigating of trade restrictions 
abroad. The committee did not feel that 
a 5-year extension and authority to reduce 
tariffs by 25 percent would be the kind of 
incentive, or sufficient incentive, to accom- 
plish this purpose, inasmuch as past United 
States tariff reductions of much more sub- 
stantial proportions have failed to stem the 
tide of foreign restrictions and discrimi- 
nations. 

It was this problem, among a number of 
others, which moved the committee to 
amend the House bill to provide for a thor- 
ough study, by a special Commission, of 
the whole trade argeement program. What 
we have given by way of concessions, bal- 
anced against what we have actually re- 
ceived; what we have left to give, balanced 
against what we might possibly receive; 
what real effect has the trade agreement 
program had on our relations with the rest 
of the world and what may we expect its 
effect to be in the future? These questions 
and the nebulous theories expounded by pro- 
ponents and opponents of the program as 
to its general effect need to be crystallized 
and coordinated, and so the committee has 
asked that the Congress be fully and ac- 
curately informed before time for the next 
extension arrives. It is intended that the 
proposed Commission on International Trade 
Agreement Policy will in a simple and ac- 
curate manner answer some of these com- 
plex questions, 

It is anticipated that the Commission will 
give close attention to the operation of the 
escape clause and to the best methods of 
administering and implementing it. 


THE CREATION OF A BIPARTISAN COMMISSION TO 
STUDY AND REPORT ON PAST, PRESENT, AND 
FUTURE TRADE AGREEMENT POLICY 


So that the Congress may more fully be 
acquainted with the many facets of the in- 
tricate and complicated pattern of the opera- 
tion and results of trade agreement policy, 
the Finance Committee added an amend- 
ment at the end of the bill setting up a 
commission to study and report on that 
principle. The self-explanatory language of 
that amendment is as follows: 

“Sec. 11. (a) There is hereby established 
a bipartisan commission to be known as the 
Commisison on International Trade Agree- 
ment Policy. 

“(b) (1) The Commission shall be com- 
posed of nine members as follows: 

“(A) three appointed by the President of 
the United States none of whom shall be 
from the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment; 

“(B) three appointed from the Finance 
Committee of the Senate by the Vice Presi- 
dent; and 

“(C) three appointed from the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means of the House of 
Representatives by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, 
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“(2) No more than two members from 
each class shall be from the same political 
party. 

“(c) The Commission shall elect a chair- 
man and vice chairman from among its 
members. 

“(d) Six members of the Commission (in- 
cluding at least four who are Members of 
Congress) shall constitute a quorum. 

“(e) (1) Members of Congress who are 
members of the Commission shall serve 
without compensation in addition to that 
received for their services as Members of 
Congress; but they shall be reimbursed for 
travel, subsistence, and other necessary ex- 
penses incurred by them in the perform- 
ance of the duties vested in the Commission. 

“(2) The members from private life shall 
receive not to exceed $75 per diem when en- 
gaged in the performance of duties vested in 
the Commission, plus reimbursement for 
travel, subsistence, and other necessary ex- 
penses incurred by them in the performance 
of such duties. 

“(f) (1) The Commission may appoint 
such personnel as it deems advisable, with- 
out regard to the civil seryice laws, and shall 
fix the compensation of such personnel in 
accordance with the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended. The Commission may 
procure temporary and intermittent services 
in accordance with section 15 of the act of 
August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C., sec. 55a), but at 
rates not to exceed $75 per diem for indi- 
viduals. The Commission may reimburse 
employees, experts, and consultants for 
travel, subsistence, and other necessary ex- 
penses incurred by them in the perform- 
ance of their official duties and make reason- 
able advances to such persons for such pur- 
poses. 

“(2) Except for members of the Commis- 
sion appointed by the Vice President or the 
Speaker of the House, service of an individual 
as a member of the Commission, employ- 
ment of an individual pursuant to the first 
sentence of paragraph (1), and service by a 
person pursuant to the second sentence of 
paragraph (1), shall not be considered as 
service or employment bringing such person 
within the provisions of section 281, 283, 
or 284 of title 18 of the United States Code, 
or of any other Federal law imposing restric- 
tions, requirements, or penalties in relation 
to the employment of persons, the perform- 
ance of services, or the payment or receipt 
of compensation in connection with any 
claim, proceeding, or matter involving the 
United States. 

“(g) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, so much as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this section, 

“(h) (1) On or before June 30, 1959, the 
Commission shall make a preliminary report 
of its findings to the President and to the 
Congress; and on or before June 30, 1960, 
the Commission shall make a final report 
of its findings and recommendations to the 
President and to the Congress. 

“(2) Ninety days after the submission to 
the Congress of the final report provided for 
in paragraph (1) the Commission shall cease 
to exist. 

“(i) (1) The Commission is directed to in- 
vestigate and report on the international 
trade agreement policy of the United States 
and to recommend improvements in poli- 
cles, measures, and practices. 

“(2) Without limiting the general scope of 
the investigation the on con- 
sider and report on the following matters: 

“(A) the number of labor hours lost by 
expanded imports through concessions 
granted in trade agreements, as balanced 
against the increased labor hours resulting 
from expansion of exports through conces- 
sions received from foreign countries; 

“(B) the effect of tariff reductions under 
past trade agreements on small and local 
industries; 
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“(C) what industries may become vulner- 
able and what industries would not be vul- 
nerable to decrease of employment and pro- 
duction if present trends of foreign com- 
petition continue; 

“(D) the possible effect of the exporta- 
bility of American capital (whether direct 
or by private or Government loans); equip- 
ment, and technical experience into other 
countries; 

“(E) the extent to which the products of 
such exported facilities have entered the 
American market or otherwise affected 
American production and employment; 

“(P) the extent to which the United 
States has used up its bargaining margin, 
including the extent to which tariff rates 
have been reduced and potential future re- 
duction; 

“(G) the possibility of a reduced rate of 
exports due to more rapid inflation of the 
cost of labor, materials, and other elements 
of production in the United States than in 
foreign countries; and 

“(H) the desirability in special cases of 
employing quotas rather than tariff adjust- 
ments, 

“(j) (1) The Commission or, on the 
authorization of the Commission, any sub- 
committee or member thereof, shall have 
power to hold hearings and to sit and act 
at such times and places, within the United 
States or elsewhere, to take such testimony, 
and to make such lawful expenditures, as 
the Commission or such subcommittee or 
member may deem advisable. 

“(2) The Commission is authorized to re- 
quest from any department, agency, or in- 
dependent instrumentality of the Govern- 
ment any information it deems necessary to 
carry out its functions under this section; 
and each such department, agency, and in- 
strumentality is authorized to furnish such 
information to the Commission, upon request 
made by the Chairman or by the Vice Chair- 
man when acting as Chairman.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 4272) to establish a Com- 
mission on International Trade Agree- 
ment Policy, introduced by Mr. FLANDERS 
(for himself and other Senators), was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 


COMMISSION ON LONG-RANGE 
FISCAL PROBLEMS 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce a joint resolution to establish a 
Commission on the long-range fiscal 
problems of the United States, and ask 
that it be appropriately referred. 

Mr. President, the creation of such a 
Commission is one of the steps I consider 
necessary to enable the Congress to re- 
capture control of the financial affairs of 
the United States, and to cope with the 
difficult fiscal problems which confront 
the Nation as a result of the necessity for 
increased defense expenditures. 

I first mentioned the need for a Com- 
mission of this kind on the Senate floor 
last June when extension of excise taxes 
was under discussion, and again pro- 
posed its creation in a speech last Mon- 
day, August 4, when I outlined the dan- 
gers we face as a result of large Federal 
deficits in prospect. 

The joint resolution should more prop- 
erly be introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the body with primary jur- 
isdiction over taxation, as the work of 
the proposed Commission would be to a 
large extent in the tax field. Iam intro- 
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ducing it in the Senate at the present 
time because of the urgency with which 
I view this matter. By introducing it 
here, it may be possible to save valuable 
time. The staffs of the appropriate com- 
mittees in the House and the Senate, and 
interested departments and agencies, will 
be given an opportunity to study the pro- 
posal after the 85th Congress adjourns, 
and should be in a position to make rec- 
ommendations when the 86th Congress 
convenes in January. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the joint resolution may be 
printed in the Recorp following my re- 
marks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objection 
the joint resolution will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 197) to 
establish a Commission on the long-range 
fiscal problems of the United States, in- 
troduced by Mr. Buss, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Resolved, etc.— 

Section 1, Establishment of the Commis- 
sion. 

There is hereby established a bipartisan 
commission to be known as the Commission 
on the Long-Range Fiscal Problems of the 
United States (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Commission”’). 

Sec. 2. Membership of the Commission. 

(a) Number and appointment: The Com- 
mission shall be composed of 14 members 
as follows: 

(1) Six appointed by the President of the 
United States; 

(2) Four appointed from the Senate by the 
Vice President of the United States; and 

(3) Four appointed from the House of 
Representatives by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. 

(b) Political affiliation: Of each class of 
members specified in subsection (a) of this 
section, no more than half shall be from the 
same political party. 

(c) Any vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers but shall be filled in 
the same manner in which the original ap- 
pointment was made. 


Sec, 3. Organization of the Commission. 


The President shall designate the member 
of the Commission who shall be the Chair- 
man, and the member who shall be the Vice 
Chairman. 

Sec. 4. Quorum. 

Eight members of the Commission (in- 
cluding at least four who are Members of 
Congress) shall constitute a quorum, ex- 
cept that the Commission may establish a 
lower number as a quorum for the purpose 
of taking sworn testimony. 


Sec. 5. Compensation of members of the 
Commission, 


(a) The members of the Commission who 
are Members of the Congress shall serve 
without additional compensation. The 
members of the Commission who are officers 
or employees of the United States shall serve 
without additional compensation, but shall 
continue to receive the salary of their regular 
position when engaged in the performance 
of the duties vested in the Commission. 
All other members of the Commission shall 
receive not to exceed $75 per diem when en- 
gaged in the performance of the duties 
vested in the Commission. 

(b) All members of the Commission shall 
be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and 
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other necessary expenses incurred by them 
in the performance of the duties vested in 
the Commission, 


Sec. 6. Staff of the Commission, 


(a) Appointment of personnel: The Com- 
mission may appoint such personnel as it 
deems advisable, without regard to the civil- 
service laws, and shall fix the compensation 
of such personnel in accordance with the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended. The 
Commission may procure temporary and in- 
termittent services in accordance with sec- 
tion 15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C., 
sec. 55a), but at rates not to exceed $75 
per diem for individuals. The Commission 
may reimburse employees, experts, and con- 
sultants for travel, subsistence, and other 
necessary expenses incurred by them in the 
performance of their official duties and 
make reasonable advances to such persons 
for such purposes. 

(b) Certain laws not to apply: Except for 
members of the Commission appointed by 
the Vice President or the Speaker of the 
House, and except for any member of the 
Commission who may be appointed by the 
President from the executive branch of the 
Government, service of an individual as a 
member of the Commission, employment of 
an individual pursuant to the first sentence 
of subsection (a), and service by a person 
pursuant to the second sentence of subsec- 
tion (a), shall not be considered as service 
or employment bringing such person within 
the provisions of section 281, 283, 284, or 
434, or 1914 of title 18 of the United States 
Code, or section 412 of the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Act of 1949, as amended (22 
U. S. C., sec. 1584), or section 190 of the 
Revised Statutes (5 U. S. C., sec. 99). 


Sec. 7. Expenses of the Commission. 

There is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, such sum as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
joint resolution. 

Sec. 8. Duties of the Commission. 


(a) In general: The Commission is di- 
rected to (1) examine, study, and report on 
the long-range fiscal problems of the United 
States, with especial reference to the capac- 
ity of the national economy to provide the 
resources necessary for national security and 
essential governmental services, and (2) 
methods of raising required governmental 
reyenues which will distribute the burdens 
of taxation most equitably, contribute to the 
maintenance of a currency with reasonably 
stable purchasing power, and foster the 
growth of the economy. 

(b) Certain of the matters to be consid- 
ered and reported upon: Without limiting 
the general scope of the direction to the 
Commission contained in subsection (a), the 
Commission shall consider, and shall report 
on, the following matters: 

(1) (A) Applicable provisions of the Con- 
stitution of the United States and of the in- 
dividual States and Territories relating to 
the matters referred to in subsection (a) of 
this section; 

(B) Laws, regulations, and practices of the 
United States, and of the individual States 
and Territories thereof, relating to taxation, 

(2) Potential levels of expenditures by 
Federal, State, and local governments in the 
foreseeable future, and the ability of the 
economy to sustain such levels. 

(3) The proportion of the total annal 
production of all physical goods and services 
that might be needed to provide public goods 
and services in the foreseeable future. 

(4) The appropriate respective roles of the 
Federal, State, and local governments in pro- 
viding public goods and services, and the ap- 
propriate role for Federal aid in financing 
State and local government expenditures. 

(5) Adequacy of the present Federal tax 
structure in relation to the probable future 
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level of Federal expenditures, with due regard 
to the impact of Federal taxation upon long- 
term growth forces in the national economy. 

(6) The role of Federal fiscal policy in 
combating inflation or deflation, in redis- 
tributing income among individuals in the 
Nation, and in promoting specific economic 
goals, 


Sec. 9. Powers of the Commission. 


The Commission or, on the authorization of 
the Commission, any subcommittee or mem- 
ber thereof, may, for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the provisions of this section, hold 
such hearings and sit and act at such times 
and places (within the United States or else- 
where), administer such oaths, and require, 
by subpena or otherwise, the attendance and 
testimony of such witnesses and the produc- 
tion of such books, records, correspondence, 
memorandums, papers, and documents, and 
make such lawful expenditures as the Com- 
mission or such subcommittee or member 
may deem advisable. Subpenas may be is- 
sued under the signature of the Chairman of 
the Commission, of such subcommittee, or 
any duly designated member, and may be 
served by any person designated by such 
Chairman or member. The provisions of sec- 
tions 102 to 104, inclusive, of the Revised 
Statutes (U.S. C., title 2, secs. 192-194), shall 
apply in the case of any failure of any wit- 
ness to comply with any subpena or to testi- 
fy when summoned under authority of this 
section. 


Sec. 10. Report—Expiration of the Commis- 
sion, 

(a) Report: The Commission shall make 
& report of its findings and recommendations 
to the President and to 86th Congress not la- 
ter than December 31, 1959. 

(b) Expiration of the Commission: Ninety 
days after the submission to the Congress 
of the report provided for in subsection (a) of 
this section, the Commission shall cease to 
exist. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO CON- 
STITUTION PROVIDING ITEM 
VETO POWER 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a joint 
resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States 
to give the President item veto powers 
over appropriation bills and over non- 
appropriation bills which contain au- 
thorizations to borrow money directly 
from the Treasury. 

The adoption of such an amendment 
is one of the steps which, in my judg- 
ment, must be taken in order to enable 
the administration and the Congress to 
recapture control of the financial affairs 
of the United States. 

As I pointed out in a recent speech in 
the Senate, the necessity for increased 
defense expenditures, now at the rate 
of $40 billion a year and steadily rising, 
has created an exceedingly dangerous 
fiscal situation. 

We ended the last fiscal year with a 
Federal deficit of $2.8 billion; we face 
an estimated deficit of $12 billion in the 
current fiscal year, and an unbalanced 
budget in the next fiscal year, 1960, may 
ereate another deficit of $5 billion to 
$6 billion or more. The inflationary 
pressures which will be generated by cu- 
mulative deficits totaling more than $20 
billion are frightening to contemplate. 

One way in which these deficits can 
be reduced, and perhaps eventually 
eliminated, is to cut back on spending 
for less essential domestic programs 
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while the need for large defense ex- 
penditures remains. But this is made 
difficult because Congress, under pres- 
sure from special interest groups in our 
society, has adopted the device of adding 
to appropriation bills items involving 
expenditures for programs with politi- 
cal appeal, or providing such funds by 
the device of a borrowing “pipeline” to 
the Treasury. By the use of omnibus 
bills, and by adding “special interest” 
appropriations to bills providing the 
normal appropriations needed to run the 
Government, the Congress makes it al- 
most impossible for the President to keep 
the budget under control. The Presi- 
dent is faced with the choice of accept- 
ing unsound additions to the expendi- 
tures budget or vetoing an entire bill 
with perhaps unfortunate results. 

A recent example was the President’s 
veto of the Independent Offices appro- 
priation bill. In order to prevent the 
unnecessary spending of $590 million for 
the civil service retirement fund, the 
President was forced to veto the entire 
bill, calling for total appropriations of 
$6,584,169,900 for operation of many im- 
portant agencies, including the National 
Science Foundation, the National Ad- 
visory Commission for Aeronautics, the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration, 
and the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. Unless the Congress passes an- 
other bill without the $590 million item 
to which the President objects, the work 
of these agencies, many of which are 
closely associated with the defense effort, 
will be handicapped in the months 
ahead. 

The item veto is not a new or untried 
proposal. Resolutions proposing a con- 
stitutional amendment for an item veto 
were introduced in the present Congress 
by the distinguished senior Senator from 
Virginia (Mr. ByRrD], the distinguished 
senior Senator from Delaware IMr. 
WittraMs], and by Representative KEN- 
NETH B. KEATING, of New York. My res- 
olution is modeled after the Byrd-Wil- 
liams resolution (S. J. Res. 58), but con- 
tains an additional feature in that it 
would permit an item veto of authori- 
zations to borrow money directly from 
the Treasury—authorizations which are 
equivalent to appropriations. 

The item veto has been adopted in 40 
States, as was brought out in testimony 
by the former Secretary of the Treasury, 
George Humphrey, before a subcommit- 
tee of the House Committee on the 
Judiciary, considering Representative 
KeatTine’s resolution (H. J. Res. 47) last 
year. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Humphrey’s statement on 
the Keating resolution be printed in the 
Record following these remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Connecticut? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I am aware 
of the intense opposition to the item 
veto on the part of some Members of 
Congress. The power of the purse is 
one which is jealously guarded and one 
which should not be lightly surrendered. 
But my resolution does not propose that 
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Congress surrender its power. Should 
there ever be a President who abused the 
item veto, Congress could correct the sit- 
uation by overriding his action by a two- 
thirds vote of both branches as in the 
case of other bills. 

I am convinced that the item veto is 
one of the weapons we need to have in 
our arsenal to keep the Federal budget 
under control. It is too late, of course, 
for Congress to take action upon my res- 
olution in the current session, but I hope 
that after we adjourn it will be studied 
by committee staffs and the interested 
Federal departments and agencies with 
a view to submitting recommendations to 
the 86th Congress. It is one of the mat- 
ters to which the next Congress should 
give prompt attention. 

Exurerr 1 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY HUMPHREY BEFORE 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 3 or House COMMITTEE 
ON THE JUDICIARY ON House Jornt RESO- 
LUTION 47 (Irem VETO), MONDAY, May 27, 
1957 


I appreciate this opportunity to appear 
before you to testify on House Joint Resolu- 
tion 47, introduced by Congressman KEN- 
NETH B. KEATING. This resolution proposes 
an amendment to the Constitution by which 
Congress would be authorized to give the 
President the power to veto individual items 
of appropriation bills. A problem of major 
concern to the Congress and this administra- 
tion at present is that of keeping Federal ex- 
penditures under control and of seeing to it 
that the dollars spent by the Federal Govern- 
ment are well spent. 

I believe that this proposal which you have 
under consideration would help materially in 
this effort. 

The President in his letter of April 18, 1957 
to the Speaker of the House regarding the 
1958 budget suggested that as a means of 
assuring continuing economy on the part of 
the Congress as well as the Executive Branch 
action be taken to grant the President the 
power to veto specific items in appropriations 
bills. 

Under the Constitution the President has 
the responsibility for recommending appro- 
priations to Congress and the Congress makes 
its decisions on an item-by-item basis, But 
the President is unable to deal on an item- 
by-item basis with appropriation bills voted 
by the Congress. The President at present 
can disapprove only entire appropriations 
bills which, in most cases, would risk inter- 
fering seriously with general Government 
functions. The item veto would not give the 
President any additional affirmative power. 
He could only hold up an item long enough 
to focus attention upon it; long enough to 
give the House and Senate time to recon- 
sider it, and to override his veto if desired. 

This item veto proposal is not a new one. 
Such a grant of power would be no innova- 
tion in the American political system. The 
item veto first appeared in the Constitution 
of the Confederate States in 1861. Shortly 
thereafter, Georgia and Texas included this 
power in their constitutions. Indeed, since 
that time many of the older States and, with 
a single exception, every new State admit- 
ted to the Union have granted their gov- 
ernors this power. At present, 40 States 
have constitutional provisions permitting the 
governor to veto items in appropriaiton bills. 
The latest to be added to this list was Ten- 
nessee, which amended its constitution in 
1953 to provide for the item veto. 

The of the States with the item 
veto indicates that it has been an effective 
tool for economy and that the power has 
been judiciously used. A poll of governors 
as to the working of the item veto in their 
States, as reported in hearings before the 
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Senate Committee on the Judiciary in May 
1954 on legislation proposing the item veto, 
indicated that they considered the item veto 
a desirable feature of State government. 
With the exception of two governors who ex- 
pressed no opinion, every single one of the 30 
governors (or former governors) who re- 
sponded to the questionnaire answered that 
the item veto was desirable and reported 
savings resulting from use of the power. 
They also indicated that there was no agita- 
tion in their States for repealing the item 
veto. The model State constitution of the 
National Municipal League contains an item 
veto provision. 

With the adoption of the item veto by the 
various States, proposals for a similar pro- 
vision in the Federal Constitution soon de- 
veloped. Presidents of both parties, starting 
with President Grant, and including Presi- 
dents Hayes, Arthur, Wilson, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, and Eisenhower have endorsed the 
item veto. 

This support from so many important 
sources demonstrates that the idea is not 
purely academic but is one of great prac- 
ticality. 

Proposals to confer upon the President the 
right to veto items in appropriations bills 
have been introduced in nearly every Con- 
gress since 1876. While action has not been 
taken in the past on the proposals, the need 
for the item veto in appropriations bilis has 
increased as our budget has become more 
complex. 

The experience of the States with the item 
veto provides evidence of its usefulness in 
achieving economy and efficiency in Govern- 
ment operations. I strongly recommend 
adoption of an effective item veto provision 
for the Federal Government. 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the joint reso- 
lution may be printed in the REcorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred; and, without objection, 
the joint resolution will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 198) 
proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States to give the 
President item veto powers over appro- 
priations bills and over nonappropria- 
tion bills which contain authorizations 
to borrow money directly from the 
Treasury, introduced by Mr. BUSH, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution when ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States: 

“ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. The President may approve 
any appropriation or provision and disap- 
prove any other appropriation or provision 
in the same appropriation bill and may dis- 
approve any authorization to borrow money 
directly from the Treasury and approve the 
remainder of the same nonappropriation bill. 
In such case he shall, in signing the bill 
designate the appropriations and provisions 
or the authorizations disapproved; and shall 
return a copy of such appropriations and 
provisions or authorizations, with his objec- 
tions, to the House in which the bill origi- 
nated; and the same proceedings shall then 
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be had as in case of other bills disapproved 
by the President. 

“Sec.2. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States 
within 7 years from the date of its submis- 
sion,” 


ADDITIONAL CIRCUIT AND DIS- 
TRICT JUDGES—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania (for 
himself and Mr. CuiarK) submitted 
amendments, intended to be proposed by 
them, jointly, to the bill (S. 420) to pro- 
vide for the appointment of additional 
circuit and district judges, and for other 
purposes, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered 
to be printed. 


INCREASE OF BENEFITS UNDER 
FEDERAL OLD-AGE, SURVIVORS, 
AND DISABILITY INSURANCE SYS- 
TEM—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. SMATHERS (for himself, Mr. 
HOLLAND, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. DOUGLAS, 
Mr. Lonc, Mr. NEUBERGER, Mr. HUM- 
PHREY, and Mr. Ervin) submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by them, 
jointly, to the bill (H. R. 13549) to in- 
crease benefits under the Federal Old- 
Age, Survivors, and Disability Insurance 
System, to improve the actuarial status 
of the trust funds of such system, and 
otherwise improve such system; to 
amend the public assistance and ma- 
ternal and child health and welfare pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act; and 
for other purposes, which were referred 
to the Committee on Finance, and or- 
dered to be printed. 


EXTENSION OF EXISTING MINI- 
MUM NATIONAL ACREAGE ALLOT- 
MENTS FOR UPLAND COTTON AND 
RICE—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF JOINT RESOLUTION 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
junior Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. JorDAN] may be added as a cospon- 
sor of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 196) 
to extend for an additional year the 
existing minimum national acreage 
allotments for upland cotton and rice; 
to provide price support for the 1959 
crop of upland cotton and rice at a dis- 
cretionary level not less than 80 percent 
and not more than 90 percent of the 
parity price; and to provide minimum 
acreage allotments for small farms, in- 
troduced by me on August 8, 1958. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 
TO SUBMIT REPORTS DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 

. Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, by 
direction of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to file, during the adjournment of 
the Senate, a progress report on legis- 
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lative and administrative action taken 
to implement the provisions of the pro- 
posed Science and Technology Act of 
1958 (S. 3126) prepared under the di- 
rection of the Subcommittee on Reor- 
ganization, 

The Committee on Government Op- 
erations has approved the filing of this 
report, which it is proposed, in addition 
to outlining actions taken pursuant to 
the provisions of the Science and Tech- 
nology Act of 1958, will also include a 
brief summary of related legislation 
dealing with the coordination and de- 
velopment of science programs in the 
Federal Government. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


By Mr. WILEY: 

Article entitled “Agreement Sought for 
Columbia River Program,” published in the 
Christian Science Monitor of August 11, 
1958; and letter, and accompanying 
enclosure, written by Senator Witey to Sen- 
ator KERR, 


AUTOMATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
HARM OLDER WORKERS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
hold in my hand an article entitled 
“United States Chamber Urges Old Age 
Pay Rise Delay,” which was published 
yesterday in the Washington Star. The 
article points out that the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, and 
the conference of State Manufacturers 
Associations, all have pleaded with the 
Finance Committee to delay, postpone, 
or defeat any major changes in social- 
security legislation at this time. I be- 
lieve their position is most unfortunate, 
because important changes in social- 
security legislation are urgently needed 
by our older people, and because it seems 
to me that any objective appraisal of 
the consequences of increasing social- 
security benefits must lead to the con- 
clusion that such action will benefit our 
entire economy, including the business 
segments. 

Mr. President, there is a bad, dreary 
tarnish on the golden retirement years 
of millions of our senior citizens. Many 
older people are living in terrible pov- 
erty and despair. They are denied the 
right to spend their retirement in the 
comfort and dignity they deserve. 

Social-security payments are com- 
pletely inadequate to free our retired 
citizens from anxiety and want. 

Mr. President, today our social-secu- 
rity system is deficient; that is the cold, 
hard, reality. The great number of old 
persons whose only income is from so- 
cial-security benefits of $360 for an 
entire year—only $30 a month—will 
testify to the accuracy of this statement. 

With 5% million unemployed in the 
Nation, the problems of older people are 
becoming more severe than ever. 
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Increasing mechanization and auto- 
mation work against the older workers. 
Old people are not able to adapt as 
easily to changing work requirements. 
Employers are reluctant to teach elderly 
workers new techniques. 

Mr. President, it is tragic for a per- 
son who has spent a lifetime in gaining 
useful skills to suddenly find them use- 
less. Once out of work, an old person 
seldom can find a new job. The pres- 
sent unemployment situation makes that 
next to impossible. Old persons, who 
once could supplement their small so- 
cial-security payments, now find that 
even part-time work is unavailable. 

It is distressing that the administra- 
tion is unwilling to heed the plight of 
our aged citizens. The administration 
has opposed almost every proposal to 
liberalize social-security benefits. It has 
adopted a do-nothing policy in regard 
to the unemployment emergency. 

It is our moral duty to see that the 
older citizens of the Nation receive a 
fair share of American abundance. El- 
derly persons, who now are living under 
conditions of squalor and insecurity, de- 
serve comfort and peace of mind, 

The Senate has a clear duty to vote 
to increase social-security benefits before 
Congress adjourns. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a 
letter from a man 78 years old, who lives 
in Fond du Lac, Wis. His letter is much 
like hundreds of other letters I have re- 
ceived from old people. He no longer is 
able to do strenuous work, and he lives 
on social-security benefits of $61.40 a 
month. He is in debt to the hospital, 
the clinic, the undertaker, and on his 
home. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have his letter printed at this 
point in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Fonp pv Lac, Ws. 

Dear SENATOR: I appreciate your efforts 


to obtain an adequate increase in our so- 
called social security. 

This writer is 78 years of age. I lost my 
good wife 3 years ago after a serious cancer 
operation. She was an invalid for 3 years 
prior to her death. I was in the hospital 
3 times the past 3 years, as follows: 44 days 
with pneumonia, 22 days with fractured ribs, 
and 70 days with a spinal disk fracture. I 
had insurance, but it did not reach. 

I have but one son, who has a family 
of four small children, who were sick and 
needed surgery. He is a schoolteacher, but 
must work during vacation to meet current 
obligations. 

I am no longer able to do strenuous work. 
I collect a measly social security of $61.40 
per month. I still owe the hospital, they 
got tough with me. I owe the clinic and 
the undertaker. I have a debt on my home, 

(Name withheld.) 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD, ex- 
cerpts from the article to which I have 
referred, which was published yesterday 
in the Washington Star, and which 
points out the unfortunate opposition of 
certain business groups to any major 
changes in social-security legislation at 
this time. 
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There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


UNITED STATES CHAMBER URGES OLD AGE PAY 
Rıse DELAY 


The United States Chamber of Commerce 
today urged Congress to postpone revision 
of social-security benefits involving higher 
taxes until an advisory council created by 
Congress 2 years ago reports its findings. 

. = . . » 
WARNS OF TAX BOOST 


The chamber of commerce deplored patch- 
work, election-year expansions of social se- 
curity, and said the payroll tax increase in- 
cluded in the bill will not help overall 
economic recovery. 

Postponement of the social-security bill 
pending further study was also urged by the 
National Association of Life Underwriters. 

The conference of State Manufacturers As- 
sociations also questioned the need for any 
major changes in social security at this 
time. 

. . . * * 


HEARINGS TO CLOSE 


The Senate committee closes is hearings 
this afternoon amid indications it will ap- 
prove the House bill without substantial 
change. 

The administration is going along with the 
7 percent increase in the self-supporting 
social-security retirement benefits, but is 
strongly opposed to the House provision 
adding $288 million to the Federal share of 
old-age assistance payments made by the 
States. 

Even if the committee should eliminate 
this feature, it is probable the Senate would 
restore it, although Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare Flemming said last 
week he would recommend a Presidential 
veto if this provision is in the bill. 


“NAUTILUS” SEEN REWRITING 
STRATEGIC WAR CONCEPTS 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, all of us have rejoiced in the 
accomplishments of the submarine Nau- 
tilus. Of course, at this time it is impos- 
sible to estimate with any degree of 
accuracy the ultimate results of this great 
development. I join my colleagues in 
congratulating the Navy and all others 
concerned with this great accomplish- 
ment. 

I noticed an article in yesterday's 
New York Herald Tribune entitled 
“Nautilus Seen Rewriting Strategic War 
Concepts.” ‘The article was written by 
our good friend, David Lawrence; and in 
it he speculates on the possibility of 
changes in strategic war concepts, as a 
result of the Nautilus developments. The 
article is so stimulating and so full of 
comments which create questions in 
our minds that I ask unanimous consent 
to have the article printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“NAUTILUS” SEEN REWRITING STRATEGIC WAR 
CONCEPTS 
(By David Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON, August 10—The United 
States Navy has done it again. It has revolu- 
tionized strategic warfare in the world today, 
as it has done several times in past history. 

For while the sputniks whirl around in 
far-off space, their military value in relation 
to a precise target still much in doubt, it has 
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been demonstrated that the atom-powered 
submarine, with its capacity to fire missiles, 
can become a major deterrent to war itself. 

Most people who since school days have 
become accustomed to remember maps that 
separate the hemispheres do not realize that 
the borders of Soviet Russia lie across the 
top of the world and are bounded by a 
stretch of nearly 3,000 miles of the Arctic 
Ocean, which in turn is accessible from both 
the Atlantic and Pacific sides of North Amer- 
ica. This geographical circumstance means 
that Soviet Russia now is vulnerable to at- 
tack by missile-carrying submarines which 
can fire into her heartland and reach almost 
any city therein with atomic weapons. 

The North Pole, pivotal point for the 
plane carrying bombs of the United States 
Strategic Air Force that can go across the 
Arctic directly to Soviet Russia, now becomes 
also the rendezvous of American submarines 
hiding under the big icecap in the polar seas. 

The latest exploit by the Nautilus, which 
cruised submerged from Hawaii by way of the 
Bering Sea along the coast of Alaska, then 
traversed the Arctic under the ice to a point 
beyond Greenland and, still submerged, 
headed this week for Great Britain, is star- 
tling in its military implications. 

Perhaps the best way to understand the 
tremendous significance militarily of what 
has just happened is to quote from a copy- 
righted interview published recently in U. S. 
News & World Report, cleared by the Navy 
Department, in which Rear Adm. Hyman G. 
Rickover, sometimes called the father of the 
atomic submarine, said: 

“A large number of these (missile-carrying 
nuclear submarines) should be kept con- 
tinuously at sea, submerged anywhere we 
want, many of them hiding under the polar 
icecap. They would constitute a fleet in be- 
ing ready for immediate use at any time. 


THE ENEMY’S VIEW 


“That means that, if anyone declares war 
on us and actually fires missiles into our 
country, even if he should manage to de- 
stroy the United States, he knows that inevi- 
tably he himself will also be destroyed, be- 
cause we will have these submerged missile- 
launching bases where he cannot prevent 
them from firing on him. So this missile- 
carrying submarine may turn out to be a 
real deterrent to war.” 

Admiral Rickover then went on to say: 

“Consider the problem from the enemy's 
point of view. He can do something about 
missile bases which we or our allies may 
have on land. He can sabotage them or over- 
run them, or he can fire missiles at them. 
But suppose these bases are somewhere in 
the ocean? Or hidden under the polar ice- 
cap? How is he going to find them under 
millions of square miles of polar icecap?” 


FLEET OF 22 


The admiral pointed out that the United 
States has a total of 22 nuclear-powered sub- 
marines that either have been built or have 
been authorized and that the last 3 author- 
ized by Congress will carry Polaris-type 1,500- 
mile missiles. This is a non-air-breathing 
rocket which has not yet been fully devel- 
oped. But the Regulus-type rocket, which is 
air-breathing and can be fired from subma- 
rines surfacing at night, the admiral said, 
“are operational right now.” 

Thus sea power, long the bulwark of our 
offense and defense, joins alr power in the 
development of strategic concepts which, 
while designed primarily for use in war, can 
really serve to maintain world peace. For 
the history of international behavior has 
shown that, where one major power or alli- 
ance of powers has a military advantage, it 
can use its potential to secure respect for its 
words of diplomacy and thereby preserve 


peace. 
America today, by reason of what the Nau- 
tilus has accomplished, is in a position once 
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more to talk from strength. This deterrent 
power, emerging in an era of irresponsible 
dictatorships, which overnight might have 
pushed the world to the brink of war, can 
be hailcd as an epochal occurrence, 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL JUDGES 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call at- 
tention to the fact that Congress has not 
vet enacted the judgeship bill which has 
been reported in both Houses of Congress 
by their respective committees. In my 
opinion, it is one of the most urgent 
problems before us. 

A splendid editorial appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune of today, en- 
titled “Speedier Justice—A Job for Con- 
gress,” which starts out with the famous 
aphorism of Gladstone, “Justice delayed 
is justice denied.” 

In King’s County, in my own State of 
New York, the interval between the filing 
of cases and trial is 42 months—3 years 
and 6 months. In New York County, 
which is Manhattan, the great industrial 
and commercial center of this country, 
the interval is 26 months—more than 2 
years. More than 38 percent of the cases 
take from 1 to 4 years to come to trial. 

There is an enormous amount of pri- 
vation imposed on our people because 
of the fact that Congress is not moving 
toward increasing the number of judges. 

An increase of 26 percent in the num- 
ber of judges has been made within the 
past 15 years to handle an increase of 62 
percent in the number of cases filed. 

I realize the reluctance of the leader- 
ship to undertake measures this late in 
the session, but we are doing that with 
respect to the education bill. I think it is 
wonderful, and I am delighted we are. 
We should be doing it with respect to 
the bill for more Federal judges. If the 
public will manifests itself, even at this 
late date, it can be done. I urge that 
the public will be manifested to those 
who determine what measures are to be 
considered. I say this especially as a 
lawyer and as an official of the court. I 
feel it is my duty to do all we can in this 
issue. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp as a part of my re- 
marks the editorial from the New York 
Herald Tribune to which I referred. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPEEDIER Justice—A JOB FOR CONGRESS 

“Justice delayed is justice denied.” 
—William Gladstone 

While Congress has its yearning eyes fixed 
on the roads out of Washington, there are 
several important jobs to be done before the 
legislators can go home with clear con- 
sciences. One of them is to insure the peo- 
ple of the United States speedier justice in 
their Federal courts, 

A bill is pending to create 45 new judge- 
ships. The cost is not important; as At- 
torney General Rogers told a House Judiciary 
subcommittee last month: “The fact is that 
the cost of delay merely in terms of interest 
which the Department of Justice must pay 
on some judgments far exceeds each year 
the cost of providing these additional judge- 
ships. Those interest payments, as you 
know, run into millions of dollars annually.” 

But the cost of delay can not only, or even 
most importantly, be stated in terms of dol- 
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lars. The Chief Justice, Earl Warren, told 
the American Law Institute recently: 

“I must report that the delay and the 
choking congestion in the Federal courts to- 
day have created a crucial problem for con- 
stitutional government in the United States. 
It is so chronically prevalent that it is 
compromising the quantity and quality of 
justice available to the individual citizen 
and, in so doing, it is leaving vulnerable 
throughout the world the reputation of the 
United States for protecting and securing 
these rights and remedies.” 

Some figures: 

In 1941, 38,000 cases were filed in Federal 
courts, and 38,000 disposed of. 

Today, 62,000 cases are filed annually. 
The backlog of pending cases is more than 
66,000 cases, as compared with 29,000 in 1941. 

In 1941, the median time interval before 
trial was 5 months. 

Today, the median time interval is 1 year. 
In only 7 out of 94 districts are cases dis- 
posed of in the period considered reasonable 
by the Judicial Conference—6 months. In 
Brooklyn, the interval is 42 months; in New 
York, it is 26 months, More than 38 percent 
of the cases take from 1 to 4 years to come 
to trial. 

In 1941 there were 197 district judges. 

In 1957 there were 248. 

An increase of 26 percent in the number 
of Judges was made to handle an increase 
of 62 percent in the number of cases filed. 

To quote Mr. Rogers: “Too often the de- 
lay of many months before the case comes 
to trial proves to be too great a burden 
upon the individual. As a result, cases are 
sometimes settled for a fraction of their 
worth because the injured or aggrieved can- 
not afford to wait until his case comes to 
trial in normal order.” 

This is not justice. Congress should see 
to it, before adjourning, that the American 
citizen gets his day in court in time to do 
him some good. 


RULING OF COMPTROLLER GEN- 
ERAL REGARDING REA PRO- 
GRAM 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, on July 
21, 1958, the Comptroller General of the 
United States rendered a decision which, 
if permitted to go unchallenged, could 
have a devastating effect upon the rural 
electrification programs of this country. 
This decision is in the form of a letter 
addressed to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

Fortunately, the decision is not being 
permitted to go unchallenged. Under 
date of August 7, 1958, the Department 
of Agriculture, through Acting Secretary 
True D. Morse, takes vigorous, and I hope 
effective, exception to the basis upon 
which the Comptroller General made his 
findings. 

Inasmuch as the decision of the Comp- 
troller General has been given wide- 
spread publicity in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp and otherwise, it seems to me 
only fitting that the vigorous exception 
to the Comptroller General's findings by 
the Department of Agriculture, through 
the Acting Secretary of Agriculture, 
should be given equal publicity. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the body of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the findings of 
the Comptroller General of the United 
States under date of July 21, 1958; and 
also the vigorous exception taken to the 
finding, and a request for review and re- 
consideration of the decision, which is 
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found in the letter of Mr. Morse to the 
Comptroller General under date of 
August 7, 1958. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, July 21, 1958. 
The Honorable the SECRETARY OF AGRICUL- 
TURE. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: Reference is made to 
our letters of October 28, 1957, and April 14, 
1958 (B-134138), to you, concerning a loan 
of $11,173,000 made by the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration (REA) to the Central 
Iowa Power Cooperative (CIPCO), part of 
the proceeds ($120,000) of which was to be 
used to enable CIPCO to furnish power to 
a member cooperative for resale by the 
member to Lehigh Sewer Pipe & Tile Co. 
(Lehigh), Lehigh, Iowa. 

The record before us discloses that the 
loan in question was approved by the Act- 
ing Administrator, Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration on September 9, 1955, for the 
purpose of financing the construction by 
CIPCO of certain electric generation and 
transmission facilities including one 44,000,- 
kilowatt generating unit, 128 miles of 115- 
kilovolt transmission line; 176.5 miles of 
$4.5-kilovolt transmission line; and related 
substation and switching facilities, for the 
purpose of furnishing electric energy to 
CIPCO’s 8 REA-financed member coopera- 
tives. Included in the 176.5 miles of 34.5- 
kilovolt transmission line were 20 miles 
designated the Lehigh Tap, the purpose of 
which was to enable CIPCO to furnish one 
of its member cooperatives, Greene County 
Rural Electrification Cooperative (Greene 
County), a supply of power for a large power 
load in the vicinity of Lehigh, Iowa. The 
large power load needed in the vicinity of 
Lehigh apparently was for a new bullding 
or plant that Lehigh proposed to construct 
near an existing plant it owned. The cost 
of this 20 miles of line was estimated at 
$120,000. 

Your Department, by letter dated Decem- 
ber 3, 1957, advised us that the loan was 
made pursuant to the Rural Electrification 
Act of 1936, as amended, 7 U. S. C. 901-924, 
and in accordance with the administrative 
findings required by section 4 of that act 
(7 U. S. C. 904). This latter code section 
provides, in pertinent part, as follows: 

“The Aministrator is authorized and em- 
powered * * * to make loans for rural 
electrification * * * for the purpose of 
financing the construction and operation of 
generating plants, electric transmission and 
distribution lines or systems for the furnish- 
ing of electric energy to persons in rural 
areas who are not receiving central station 
service.” 

Section 2 of the same act (7 U. S. C. 902) 
also contains an unserved person or central 
station service limitation. 

The record discloses that a plant of Le- 
high located on a tract of ground outside 
the town of Lehigh, Iowa, was being fur- 
nished 25-cycle electric service by the Fort 
Dodge, Des Moines and Southern Railway 
Co.( the predecessor of the Iowa-Tllinois Gas 
& Electric Co.) at the time the loan to 
CIPCO was made. Prior to the making of 
the above referred to loan Lehigh decided to 
build another building or plant on the same 
tract of ground approximately 160 feet 
away from its existing plant and operate 
both plants or buildings, apparently as sep- 
arate entities. Lehigh contemplated using 
machinery in the new plant which would 
require 60-cycle electric service. It appears 
that by letter dated May 19, 1955, the rail- 
way company offered to supply 60-cycle 
electric service to Lehigh. Further, it ap- 
pears that from the record that the railway 
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company again, orally, on September 28, 
1955, offered to furnish Lehigh 60-cycle 
service for its proposed new plant and con- 
firmed such offer in writing by letter dated 
October 4, 1955. Lehigh, however, appar- 
entiy did not desire to accept such service 
from the railway company on the ground 
that the rate quoted by the company would 
prevent Lehigh from producing its products 
at a competitive price. Lehigh therefore 
entered into negotiations with Greene 
County for 60-cycle service and subsequent 
to the date of the above referred to loan 
entered into a contract with Greene County 
for such service. 

Greene County in October 1955, in accord- 
ance with its REA loan agreements, sub- 
mitted for REA approval a contract for 
electric service between it and Lehigh. 
Also, CIPCO submitted plans and specifica- 
tions providing for construction of the Le- 
high tap to serve Greene’s new substation. 
It appears that the proposed electric service 
to Lehigh was the principal justification for 
the transmission line tap and new substa- 
tion. As indicated above the funds ($120,- 
000) for construction of this line were in- 
cluded in the $11,173,000 loan made by REA 
to CIPCO on September 9, 1955. It appears 
from the record that the power contract was 
returned to Greene without approval in No- 
vember 1955, and that REA approval to 
construct the transmission line and substa- 
tion was also withheld. Apparently REA 
withheld approval of the power contract and 
construction of the Lehigh tap on the 
ground that Lehigh was already receiving 
“central station service’ from the railway 
company, since, as indicated above, the rec- 
ord discloses that Lehigh at its existing 
plant was receiving 25-cycle service from 
that company. 

In April 1956 Greene County and CIPCO 
again requested approval of a contract for 
electric service between Greene County and 
Lehigh, and apparently REA approval to use 
$120,000 of the loan funds to construct the 
Lehigh tap. It further appears from the 
record that the Greene County-Lehigh power 
contract was approved in June of 1956 to- 
gether with the approval of the proposed 
construction of the Lehigh tap. The basis 
for this approval is explained by your De- 
partment in a letter to us dated May 5, 1958, 
signed by Mr. K. L. Scott, Director, Agricul- 
tural Credit Services, as follows: 

“The findings and determinations made 
by REA with respect to the use of loan 
funds in this case are summarized in an 
affidavit, copy of which is enclosed, filed in 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by Fred H. Strong, Deputy 
Administrator, REA. Mr. Strong’s affidavit 
states in part that ‘an administrative deter- 
mination was made, pursuant to 7 United 
States Code 904, that Lehigh at its new 
plant, was not receiving central station 
electric service.’ It thus appears that REA 
did not base its determination on the non- 
availability of power from another supplier, 
but, as reflected in Mr. Strong's affidavit, on 
the fact that the new plant was a person 
not receiving central station electric service.” 

It appears from the Department’s letter 
to us dated December 3, 1957, that the de- 
termination that Lehigh’s so-called “new 
plant” was a person not receiving central 
station service was based on certain facts 
presented by Greene County and CIPCO 
to the effect that the “proposed contract 
contemplated service not to the existing 
Lehigh plant nor to an extension of or 
addition to the existing plant, but to a com- 
pletely new, separate, and independent 
plant.” Moreover, your Department con- 
tends, in effect, that even if Lehigh is con- 
sidered a single person with respect to its 
old and new plant, at the time the loan 
was made, September 9, 1955, an adminis- 
trative finding on the assumed facts, that 
Lehigh was not receiving adequate central 
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station service from the railway would have 
been administratively justifiable and legally 
supportable, See your Department's above 
referred to letter of May 5, 1958. 

It is clear from the above quoted pro- 
visions of section 4 of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Act of 1936, as amended (7 U. S. C. 904), 
and also from section 2, that the Adminis- 
trator has no authority to make a loan for 
the purpose of furnishing electric services to 
persons in rural areas who are receiving 
central station service. The question as to 
whether the basic purpose of a proposed loan 
in a particular case is to provide electric 
service to unserved persons in rural areas 
is a matter primarily for determination ad- 
ministratively after a thorough considera- 
tion of the pertinent facts and circum- 
stances in the case in the light of the 
purpose and intent of the Congress in in- 
cluding the central station service limita- 
tion in sections 2and 4. However the Rural 
Electrification Act does not appear to make 
this determination final and conclusive. 

It may be that literally accepted the 
terminology of section 4 (and section 2) is 
sufficiently broad to authorize a loan for the 
purpose of furnishing central station electric 
service to a person not receiving such sery- 
ice, even though the service is available to 
such person and that the effect of the loan 
will be to create competition with an exist- 
ing private utility. However, in construing 
or considering the application of a statute 
it is permissible to look at its evident spirit 
and purpose as well as the strict letter of the 
law and the strict letter must yield to its 
evident spirit when this is necessary to give 
effect to the intent of the Congress. 

The legislative history of the central sta- 
tion service limitation indicates that the 
limitation was included because of a legis- 
lative intent to exclude loans for the pur- 
pose of paralleling existing systems and 
thus creating competition for the estab- 
lished utilities. That this is the purpose of 
the limitation was acknowledged by a for- 
mer solicitor of your Department in opinion 
No. 4506 dated November 24, 1942, appear- 
ing at page 498, rural electrification planning, 
hearing before a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, 79th Congress, 1st 
session, on H. R. 1742. The solicitor said in 
this opinion that—quoting from the opinion 
as it appears in the hearing: 

“A study of the debates in Congress and 
the committee hearings indicates that this 
provision was inserted because of a legisla- 
tive intent to exclude loans for the purpose 
of paralleling existing systems and thus 
creating competition with established util- 
ities. ° © è 

. . J . . 

“It seems clear from the legislative history 
that the intent of the limitation was to pre- 
vent loans that would create Federally 
financed competition with existing utility 
enterprises. * * * 

“Where the effect of proposed loan, re- 
gardless of its essential purpose, would be to 
substitute a competitive REA-financed serv- 
ice to persons already served, the loan may 
not be made. For example, it is my opinion 
that a competing line could not be financed 
even though it were only a small part of a 
system designed to reach unserved persons 
and even though the project could not prop- 
erly be developed without such competing 
line. .. >. 

. . . . . 

“In the above analysis I have endeavored 
to delimit and point the issue by reference 
to situations which fall clearly within the 
implied prohibition of the clause here under 
discussion: (1) The financing of facilities 
which compete directly with existing busi- 
ness, regardless of the fact that such com- 
peting facilities might contribute mate- 
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rially to the construction of a system to serve 
unserved persons.” 

Also, in this same connection, note the 
following statements made on the floor of 
the House and Senate during debate on the 
bill which became the Rural Electrification 
Act of 1936, as they appear in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 80: 

“Mr. McNary. I have my own idea as to the 
interpretation and definition of the expres- 
sion ‘electrification of rural areas not re- 
ceiving central-station electric light and 
power service.’ What interpretation does the 
Senator place upon that language? Could 
he illustrate it? 

“Mr. Norris (author of the bill). That 
means, as I understand, and as I think the 
present administration is now doing, that 
there will not be set up an organization and 
money loaned to it for the purpose of elec- 
trifying a rural area which is now supplied. 
There are now, of course, a large number of 
rural districts already supplied with electric- 
ity from central power stations. * * * 

“Mr. McNary. We probably are together 
generally, but under the language used, it 
seems to me, where a plant is now in exist- 
ence which is adequately supplying a certain 
area with electricity none of the money pro- 
vided by the bill could be used for that pur- 
pose. 

“Mr. Norris. That is as I understand it. 


“Mr. McNary. I think we want a definite 
meaning fixed, because I think it is an im- 
portant proposition. The prohibition would 
relate to a central station furnishing light 
and power in an area that is now enjoying 
adequate service. Is that the Senator's in- 
terpretation? 

“Mr. Norris, Yes. 
Recorp 2751, pt. 3.) 


“Mr. Norris. The Senator says ‘come in 
competition.’ They would not come in com- 
petition with farms already supplied. They 
might come in competition with the central 
power station. 

“Mr. Kinc. That is not my question. 

“Mr. Norris. There is no intention of go- 
ing into a*farming community which is al- 
ready supplied with electric current and 
forming farm organizations there and having 
them built up to go into competition, as 
the Senator suggests, with farmers who are 
already getting their electric current from a 
central station. (80 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
2752, pt. 3.) 

. 


(80 CONGRESSIONAL 


“Mr. Kinc. * * * I may say that my un- 
derstanding of the bill was that its primary 
and only purpose was to take care of farmers 
who did not have electrical facilities. 

. . . . . 

“Mr. WatsH. That infers, of course, that 
there is no competition with any existing 
private or municipal plant. 

“Mr. Norris. Yes. 


* = . . ». 


“Mr. Wars. That is what I understand 
to be the main purpose of the bill; that in 
rural sections where private enterprise has 
not undertaken to furnish light or where a 
municipality has not done so, there will be 
opportunities given for groups of individuals, 
or, as the Senator says, in some cases a town 
or municipality itself, to set up in such rural 
sections units for lighting purposes. (80 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 3305, 3306, pt. 3.) 

. . * » . 

“Mr. RAYBURN. May I say to the gentle- 
man that we are not, in this bill, intending 
to go out and compete with anybody. By 
this bill we hope to bring electrification to 
people who do not now have it. This bill 
was not written on the theory that we were 
going to punish somebody or parallel their 
lines or enter into competition with them. 
It was our thought that in the States where 
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electricity is now generated and distributed 
the laws of that State would control the 
rates. May I say, further, that the Rural 
Electrification Administration will have 
nothing whatever to do with the rates that 
may be fixed in these communities, for the 
simple reason that matter will be controlled 
by State law.” (80 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
5283, pt. 5.) 

While the above statements (except for 
Mr. RAYBURN’s) may have been made in con- 
nection with the centrai station service limi- 
tation in section 2 of the act, the same limi- 
tation appears in section 4. Thus, the 
quoted statements would appear equally ap- 
plicable to explain the intent of the limita- 
tion as used in both sections. Also, while 
the language of section 2, as enacted into law, 
is somewhat different from the language of 
the section at the time the above statements 
(except for Mr. RAYBURN’s remarks) were 
made, the statements would still appear to be 
for application. 

It is clear from the above quoted state- 
ments that the purpose of the central station 
service limitation was to exclude loans for 
the paralleling of existing systems or creat- 
ing competition with existing facilities by 
prohibiting the use of loan funds for con- 
struction of transmission lines and substa- 
tions to furnish power to an area already 
served by private power companies when such 
companies are willing to provide adequate 
central station service to persons within the 
area who are not tied to the power lines. 

As indicated above Lehigh was receiving 
central station service at its existing plant 
and apparently desired a modification or ad- 
justment of that service for its proposed new 
building or plant. The power supplier fur- 
nishing the central station service to the 
existing plant offered to furnish adequate 
central station to Lehigh’s proposed new 
plant located approximately 160 feet from its 
existing plant. It appears that this offer was 
first made prior to the date (September 9, 
1955) REA approved the $11,173,000 loan to 
CIPCO and, of course, prior to the date REA 
determined Lehigh at its new plant was a 
person not receiving central station service. 
In view of these facts the approval of the use 
of $120,000 of the loan in question for con- 
struction of the Lehigh Tap had the effect of 
making a loan of $120,000 for the purpose of 
paralleling an existing power system and 
creating competition with an existing facil- 
ity. As indicated above the only reason 
Lehigh refused to accept electric service from 
the railway company was because Lehigh felt 
that the rate quoted by the company would 
prevent it (Lehigh) from producing its prod- 
ucts at competitive prices. However, your 
Department advised us in the letter of May 5, 
1958, “the rate at which service is offered is, 
of course, not a determining factor.” 

Since it is clear from the legislative history 
of the central station service limitation that 
the purpose of the limitation was to exclude 
loans which would have the effect referred 
to above it is our view that the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration disregarded the 
evident spirit and purpose of the Rural Elec- 
trification Act when it authorized the use of 
$120,000 of the loan funds for construction 
of the Lehigh Tap. 

However, aside from the legislative history 
of the central station service limitation we 
are of the view that where a new building or 
plant (of an industrial company) is located 
approximately 160 feet from an old building 
or plant of the same company on the same 
tract of ground and the old plant is receiving 
central station service from a power supplier 
who has offered to furnish adequate central 
station service to the new plant, there appears 
little basis for considering the new plant a 
person not receiving central station service 
so as to authorize the making of a loan, or 
the use of loan funds, under section 4 of the 
Rural Electrification Act for the purpose of 
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constructing facilities to furnish electric 
service to the new plant. 

In view of the foregoing there appears 
ample justification for holding that the por- 
tion of the loan made for the construction of 
the Lehigh Tap was not authorized and steps 
should be taken by your Department to re- 
duce the $11,173,000 loan by the amount ad- 
vanced to construct the Lehigh Tap and to 
recover immediately from CIPCO that 
amount, i. e., the amount advanced to con- 
struct the Lehigh Tap. In the event such 
action will not be undertaken and you so 
advise, we will be required to report the mat- 
ter to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 

JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United 
States. 
AuGusT 7, 1958. 
Hon. JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United 
States. 

DEAR MR. CAMPBELL: We have your decision 
of July 21, 1958, No. B-134138, concern- 
ing a portion ($120,000) of a loan of 
$11,173,000 made by the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration (REA) to Central Iowa 
Power Cooperative (CIPCO), which portion 
has been used by CIPCO to furnish power 
to a member cooperative for resale by the 
member in part to Lehigh Sewer Pipe & Tile 
Company (Lehigh), Lehigh, Iowa. 

We urge prompt reconsideration of the 
decision in the light of the following cir- 
cumstances and for the following reasons: 

1. The recital of facts in the decision 
omits significant items, resulting in distor- 
tion of the basis on which the use of loan 
funds was approved. 

2. The decision would add a new limitation 
on REA's lending authority, which would 
forbid loans for extension of service to per- 
sons who are actually without central sta- 
tion service if they are located in an area 
claimed to be served by a power supplier 
which states it is willing to serve such un- 
served persons. This view of REA’s lending 
authority is patently inconsistent with 
clearly demonstrated Congressional intent in 
the enactment of the Rural Electrification 
Act. 

3. The legislative history cited in the deci- 

sion consists of mere fragments of the rele- 
vant legislative history, is quoted out of con- 
text, and conveys an erroneous impression of 
the clear import of the entire legislative his- 
tory. 
4. The decision is at variance with Con- 
gressional understanding of the scope of 
REA's lending powers, represented by Con- 
gressional knowledge of and acquiescence in 
REA's administrative interpretations over 
the entire history of the rural electrifica- 
tion program. 

5. The decision is at variance with the uni- 
form administrative practice of the Rural 
Electrification Administration over the past 
22 years. 

6. The interpretation is in direct conflict 
with legal interpretations of the Rural Elec- 
trification Act made by the Solicitor and 
General Counsel of the Departmentof Agri- 
culture over the past 22 years and embodied 
in formal opinions. 

7. The decision is at variance with the 
position adopted by the court which has con- 
sidered this question and by the Department 
of Justice in litigation involving challenges 
to REA’s lending powers. 

8. The proposed limitation on REA's lend- 
ing power, if adopted initially, would have 
made the rural electrification program un- 
der the REA Act impracticable; would have 
made impossible the generally acknowledged 
immense contributions to agriculture and 
the national economy generally credited to 
the rural electrification program over the 
past 22 years; and, if imposed on the pro- 
gram at this time, would handicap its future 
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development to the prejudice of agriculture 
and the national economy. 

9. The conclusion that there is little basis 
for the REA determination that Lehigh was 
a person not receiving central station serv- 
ice is contrary to the clear weight of the evi- 
dence. 

10, The decision would override what in 
other Comptroller General's decisions and at 
other points in this decision is conceded to 
be the primary administrative responsibility 
of the Administrator of REA. In the consid- 
eration of the highly technical questions in- 
volved in the phrase “persons * * * not re- 
ceiving central station service,” dependent 
for their solution upon expert knowledge, 
background and experience, the decision 
gives little weight and respect to the exercise 
of the primary administrative responsibility 
of the REA Administrator which was based 
upon such expert technical knowledge, back- 
ground and experience. 

11. Since the inception of the electric pro- 
gram under the REA Act, hundreds of REA 
loans, involving many millions of dollars, 
have been made to finance service to persons 
in rural areas who were actually without cen- 
tral station service but who were in service 
areas of other suppliers and could be served 
by them at their proposed terms and condi- 
tions. If the decision is to remain in effect, 
responsible administration would require a 
survey and determination of those cases and 
initiation of steps to collect from borrowers 
millions of dollars which, under the terms 
of contracts entered into in good faith, are 
not yet due. The resulting chaotic and dras- 
tically prejudicial effects on the rural elec- 
trification program as a whole, on the cur- 
rently presumed financial soundness of hun- 
dreds of REA borrowers, and on the stability 
of rate structures affecting hundreds of 
thousands of farm consumers, would be 
incalculable. 

We turn now to a detailed consideration 
of the foregoing matters. 

Factual background: A true picture of the 
situation involved in this case necessitates 
the consideration of a number of facts and 
circumstances not mentioned or not fully 
stated in the decision. 

At the outset, the decision leaves the im- 
pression that the facilities of member co- 
operatives (Greene County) were remote 
from the proposed new plant of Lehigh and 
that the only electric facilities in the vicinity 
were those of Fort Dodge, Des Moines, and 
Southern Railroad Co. (Railway Company), 
The facts are not only that the Greene 
County facilities were in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the proposed new Lehigh plant, 
but also that Greene County was actually 
serving a structure on this very tract of 
Lehigh. 

The decision further indicates that Greene 
County made a move to serve the new Lehigh 
plant only after Railway Company had con- 
sidered serving it. The fact is that Greene 
County had been approached and thereupon 
undertaken negotiations with Lehigh during 
the same period Railway Company indicated 
its desire or ability to serve the proposed new 
plant. 

The decision refers in vague fashion to 
“paralleling” and “competition with existing 
facilities,” creating the impression that the 
facilities which the REA loans were financing 
would somehow supplant or perform the 
function theretofore being performed by, or 
would reduce the value of, existing facilities 
of Railway Company. The fact is that alto- 
gether new and very substantial electric 
facilities had to be constructed by whoever 
would undertake to supply the electric re- 
quirements of the large modern plant Lehigh 
was proposing to construct. A misleading 
impression is thus also given by the reference 
merely to “a modification or adjustment” of 
the existing Railway Company service as 
being all that was involved in supplying the 
new plant’s electric needs, 
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The decision also omits significant facts 
concerning the background, nature, and 
status of the electric service being furnished 
by Railway Company. This company ini- 
tially undertook electric service to third par- 
ties merely as a minor incident of its electric 
railway operations; upon converting its rail- 
way operations from electric to diesel in 1955, 
it sought to dispose of its incidental electric 
properties and leave the power supply busi- 
ness. Accordingly, for some time it had made 
no effort to keep its electric facilities in mod- 
ern condition, and the faulty and inadequate 
character of its service had for some time 
been the subject of widespread complaint 
among its consumers. In 1956, Railway Com- 
pany even offered to sell all its electric facili- 
ties to CIPCO and Greene County. It is 
against this background, and against the 
background of the obsolete character of the 
Railway Company service to the old Lehigh 
plant, that the negotiations between Greene 
County and Lehigh with respect to the new 
plant must be viewed. The 25-cycle service 
being rendered by Railway Company to the 
old Lehigh plant was of a character which 
would have precluded Lehigh, as stated by 
its officers, from undertaking the construc- 
tion of a truly modern, economical, and effi- 
cient new pipe and tile manufacturing plant. 

The circumstances surrounding the deci- 
sion of Lehigh Co. to build its new 
plant negate any inference that the new 
plant had any connection whatsoever with 
the old plant served by Railway Company. 
As stated in the affidavit of Lehigh’s vice pres- 
ident, the selection of this particular site 
for its new plant followed a series of surveys 
for sites in other States, and was based in 
major part upon its negotiations with Greene 
County. The affidavit clearly indicates that 
in the absence of Lehigh’s contract with 
Greene County, Lehigh would not have deter- 
mined upon this particular site for the con- 
struction of its new plant. 

Any attempt to identify the new plant and 
the old plant as parts of the same electric 
load is further negated by the following 
figures. The capital investment of Lehigh 
in its old plant was $259,790; its proposed 
capital investment in the new plant was 
$1,379,819. The peak kilowatt demand and 
kilowatt-hour consumption per year of the 
old Lehigh plant were approximately 240 
kilowatts and approximately 400,000 kilowatt- 
hours, respectively; the corresponding esti- 
mated figures for the new plant were 1,000 
kilowatts and 1,800,000 kilowatt-hours, re- 
spectively. The dollar investment in new 
equipment that was required by either sup- 
plier to serve the new plant was approxi- 
mately $100,000. 

There is, further, abundant evidence that 
CIPCO would have built the so-called Lehigh 
tap even without the Greene County- 
Lehigh contract, because the Cooperative had 
to undertake to supply many of its members 
from a new load center which was to be 
connected through this Lehigh tap. In fact, 
Greene County is now serving through this 
line 307 of its members, in addition to the 
new Lehigh plant. 

Legislative intent and history: Having re- 
gard to the precise words used in the Rural 
Electrification Act, there can be no question 
that the lending authority of the Adminis- 
trator relates to persons in rural areas who 
are, in actual fact, not receiving central sta- 
tion service. There would appear to be no 
ambiguity or uncertainty but that loans are 
authorized for the benefit of such persons 
regardless of whether they might be located 
in areas which some electric supplier other 
than the borrower claims is already gener- 
ally being served by it, or whether such sup- 
plier asserts a willingness to serve them. 
The decision appears to concede this in the 
statement that “it may be that literally 
accepted the terminology of section 4 (and 
section 2) is sufficiently broad to authorize 
a loan for the purpose of furnishing central 
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station electric service to a person not receiv- 
ing such service, even though the service is 
available to such person and that the effect 
of the loan will be to create competition 
with an existing private utility.” However, 
notwithstanding the clear import of the 
language of the statute, the decision appears 
to rely upon certain statements in the legis- 
lative history in reaching the opposite con- 
clusion. 

It is our view that the relevant history, 
considered as a whole, requires conclusions 
at variance with those in the decision. 

The REA bill, as originally introduced in 
the Senate, authorized the making of loans 
for the furnishing of electric energy to 
rural areas not receiving central station serv- 
ice. The Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, headed by Senator Norris, the 
sponsor of the bill, recommended an amend- 
ment of section 4 authorizing “loans to fur- 
nish electric energy to persons in rural areas 
who are not receiving central station serv- 
ice.” 

On page 5 of the decision, there is a quo- 
tation from a statement of Senator McNary 
which in turn contains a quotation of the 
original language of section 2 of the bill 
limiting authorization to rural areas with- 
out service rather than the recommended 
language of section 4 of the bill (to which 
section 2 was later conformed) extending 
authorization to persons in rural areas 
without service. Thereafter, in the quota- 
tions from the debate, it is indicated in the 
decision by asterisks near the bottom of 
page 5 that certain material has been omit- 
ted. What is omitted changes the sense of 
the debate quoted in the decision and indi- 
cates authorization for service to unserved 
persons in areas purportedly served by an- 
other supplier. This omitted portion reads 
as follows: 

“Mr. McNary. I agree with that, but sup- 
posing that some central station by the 
construction of distribution lines and trans- 
mission lines could supply the energy needed 
in a given area, could the money be used for 
that purpose? 

“Mr. Norris. If I understand the Senator's 
question correctly, it is supposing some 
locality be now supplied from a central sta- 
tion might it be possible for that central 
station to extend its lines further and would 
the governmental agency be prohibited from 
entering that territory? If that is the ques- 
tion, I think not.” 

Moreover, other colloquy omitted from 
the decision shows that when Senator Nor- 
ris says, in the quotation at the top of page 
6 of the decision, that “they might come in 
competition” he is clearly indicating that 
REA borrowers might, under the amended 
version of the bill, properly serve persons 
without service whom the existing power 
supplier might be able or willing to serve. 
This is made unmistakably clear from the 
following colloquy, the omission of which is 
indicated by the second asterisk on page 6 
of the decision: 

“Mr. Krnc. If an organization were formed 
beyond the 10-mile limit to which I have 
just referred and within which limit the 
farmers are supplied with electric energy, 
that organization would not be permitted to 
come back into the 10-mile area to furnish 
light to farmers already receiving it? 

“Mr. Norris. Not to those already receiv- 
ing it, but it might come into the 10-mile 
area and supply farmers who are not receiv- 
ing it. That is a distinction which I think 
ought to be drawn,” 

The significance of this distinction was 
again alluded to by Senator Norris later 
in the debates, on the same day. After quot- 
ing the revised section 4 as recommended by 
the Senate committee, he remarked: “I 
think that provision answers specifically 
some of the questions which were pro- 
pounded earlier in the day by the Senator 
from Utah (Mr. King) .” 
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It should be noted that Congressman Ray- 
BURN Similarly, in the second sentence of his 
statement quoted on page 7 of the decision, 
points out that the purpose of the legisla- 
tion was “to bring electrification to people 
who do not now have it,” rather than to 
areas without service. 

It is worth emphasizing again the para- 
mount fact that at the time of this debate 
there were two alternatives before the Sen- 
ate: That embodied in the original bill au- 
thorizing loans for the benefit of “rural 
areas not receiving central station service,” 
and the other embodied in Senator Norris’ 
committee’s report authorizing loans to 
“persons in rural areas who are not receiv- 
ing central station service.” The latter al- 
ternative was adopted by Congress, the for- 
mer was not. 

In the sentence at the end of the first full 
paragraph on page 7 of the decision refer- 
ence is made to a change in the language of 
section 2 as enacted into law, but the deci- 
sion concludes that the change is of no sig- 
nificance. Apparently, it was not realized 
that this change reflected the vital differ- 
ence between making unserved rural areas 
and, as finally enacted, making unserved 
persons in rural areas, the test of REA’s 
lending authority. 

Perhaps the most significant item of leg- 
islative history overlooked in the decision is 
the following. After Senator Norris, in re- 
sponse to Senator King’s question, made 
clear the distinction between farmers already 
receiving service in a given area and farmers 
who were not receiving service in the same 
area, Senator King proposed a substitute 
bill, one provision of which would have lim- 
ited the eligibility of unserved persons in 
rural areas as REA loan beneficiaries by the 
addition of the following language: “and for 
whom such service may not be furnished or 
made available by competing private enter- 
prise.” This proposed amendment of Sen- 
ator King, which would have incorporated 
substantially the same limitation set forth 
in the decision, was definitively rejected by 
the Senate without debate. (80 CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD 3229, 3317.) 

Neither the words of the RE Act, as 
adopted, nor its legislative history, thus af- 
fords any sound basis for the additional re- 
strictions which would be imposed on REA’s 
lending powers by the decision. 

Affirmatively, the debates generally estab- 
lish that a primary purpose of the RE Act 
was to facilitate the extension of electric 
service to the 90 percent of American farms 
without such service. Many of these farms 
were located in areas for which existing 
power suppliers held certificates of conven- 
ience and necessity. It is, therefore, clear 
that a very large proportion of unserved 
farms had electric service available to 
them from the power company in their 
areas, upon their complying with the com- 
pany’s terms and conditions for extending 
service. However, these terms and condi- 
tions frequently included a substantial cash 
contribution beyond the means of the aver- 
age farmer. The debates make abundantly 
clear that REA financing for the benefit of 
these unserved farmers was a primary ob- 
jective of the act. 

Congressional knowledge and acquiescence: 
Because of the nature of its program, involy- 
ing the continuous outlay of Federal funds, 
REA has continuously kept Congress fully 
advised of its activities and has received an- 
nual appropriations to carry them out. More- 
over, power company complaints have re- 
peatedly been made known to Congress and 
to individual Congressmen and Senators. To 
our knowledge, there has not been any ex- 
pression of Congressional intent that the REA 
practice in making loans for unserved per- 
sons in areas claimed by other power com- 
panies was in any way improper or unau- 
thorized under the RE Act. In this connec- 
tion, it is interesting to note that Iowa- 
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Illinois Gas & Electric Co. (which initially 
called this matter to the attention of your 
office in its letters dated October 10, 1957, 
March 8, 1958, and March 26, 1958) has also, 
following the common practice in such cases, 
complained to Senators and Congressmen, 
apparently without effect in Congress. 

Illustrative of Congressional understand- 
ing of the distinction between the unserved 
area and unserved person criteria are the 
following colloquies which took place before 
Congressional committees: 

“Senator Corpon. I am sorry to have to 
come back to law again. In section 2 of 
the 1936 act the authority to make loans 
is limited to persons in rural areas who are 
not receiving central-service-station service. 
In view of that provision in the law how can 
you make a loan for a co-op or other organi- 
zation to put in its own REA line if those 
lines became competitive to lines already ex- 
isting? I am simply asking you for the legal 
power as you view you have it. 

“Mr. NICHOLSON. With regard to persons 
already served, the law is very explicit and 
it has been followed from the beginning. 
So far as I know, we have never lent a dime 
to bring service to any person who already 
has service. 

“With respect to persons not now served, 
the decision lies with them; they have the 
choice in this country to do business where 
they please and they can buy their electric 
energy where they please. All we want to 
do is to make sure that when they want 
cooperative service we have the facilities and 
money to make such service available. 

“Senator Corpon. I am in agreement with 
the statement the Secretary just made that 
there will be areas where private utilities 
have skimmed the cream. I know there are 
such areas, and whereby virtue of the fact 
that the cream has been skimmed the re- 
sulting cost to the remaining potential users 
becomes almost prohibitive. 

“Senator BUTLER. Does the law provide 
that you can't loan money to areas that are 
now served? 

“Mr. NICHOLSON. We can’t loan money to 
extend service to persons who are now served. 

“Senator BUTLER. But when a little farm 
community is already served and it becomes 
a part of a larger cooperative unit, it then 
falls under the law that the few who are now 
served can become a part of the cooperative 
where many others are not served, and in 
that way you are conforming to the law? 

“Mr. NicHOLson. We can't with Govern- 
ment money, finance the extension of co- 
operative service to farmers already served, 
even if they want it. There are many cases 
where a farmer served by a utility company 
would like to take the meter out and put in 
a cooperative meter, but under this law as 
drawn we have no authority to do that. But 
if the farmer does not have service, no matter 
where he lives, we have every right under 
this law to finance the extension of service 
to him, if he wants the service from a bor- 
rower that we finance.” (Hearings, Senate 
subcommittee on S. 89, Apr, 2, 1945, pp. 
1-15.) 

. . . . . 

Senator Bripcrs. Mr. Wickard, do you 
apply any test before you loan money, or 
authorize new REA loans, as to whether or 
not any attempt has been made to get service 
from a private company before you go in and 
build? 

“Mr. Wickarp. No; I do not know that we 
apply atest. * * * 

“Senator BRIDGES. What Iam wondering is 
if you just loan to anybody that wants to 
borrow—apparently you do—or if you find 
out if they could get the service in some other 
way before you obligated the Government 
money. 

“Mr. Wierarp. It is my understanding, 
Senator, that we are to make loans available 
for the purpose of extending central-station 
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service to unserved people in rural areas. 
There is one requirement, which is very 
plainly stated in the law, that the Adminis- 
trator of the REA shall not make those loans 
unless he is satisfied that they will be paid 
back. We feel the people themselves ought 
to make a determination as to whether they 
want to use the REA service or that of the 
private utilities. When they come to us, I 
think it is pretty plain that I must make the 
loan if the loan appears to be a feasible loan, 
and if there is need for it.” (Hearings before 
subcommittee, House Appropriations Com- 
mittee on Urgent Deficiency Appropriation 
Bill for 1946, 79th Cong., Ist sess. (1946) pp. 
47-48.) 

Uniform administrative practice: Acting 
pursuant to the clear language of the statute 
and the import of its legislative history, 
REA administrative officials have, from the 
earliest days of the rural electrification pro- 
gram in 1936, acted upon the assumption that 
loans to bring electric service to all unserved 
persons in rural areas were clearly author- 
ized, without regard to the availability of 
service from other sources. 

Hundreds of REA loans, involving millions 
of dollars, have been made to finance service 
to persons in rural areas not actually served 
but located within areas claimed as their own 
by non-REA financed electric suppliers. An 
examination of all electrification loan 
dockets made by REA since its inception 
would reveal that the location of proposed 
act beneficiaries within areas of other power 
suppliers was never employed as a criterion 
for determining eligibility for REA financing. 
This is further substantiated by the numer- 
ous proceedings before State public utility 
commissions and State courts in which power 
companies, claiming willingness or ability to 
serve areas in which REA-financed borrowers 
were proceeding to extend service, sought 
under State law to block such REA projects. 

Past legal interpretations and opinions: 
The position taken in the decision, as to the 
nature of the restrictions imposed on REA’s 
lending authority by the persons * * * not 
receiving central station service provision, is 
in conflict with the position unanimously 
adopted by the Solicitors and General Coun- 
sel of the Department of Agriculture, by the 
only court which has considered this ques- 
tion, and by the Department of Justice in 
litigation involving the scope of REA’s lend- 
ing authority. 

Every REA loan has been examined by the 
Office of the Solicitor (now Office of the Gen- 
eral Counsel) of the Department of Agricul- 
ture for compliance with the Rural Electri- 
fication Act. The test of legality employed 
by that Office in such review has always been 
whether the purpose of the loan is to serve 
unserved persons in rural areas, without re- 
gard to availability of service in the area in 
which such persons are located. 

In a formal opinion addressed to the REA 
Administrator (Op. Sol, 5564), the Solicitor 
expressly pointed out that “the authorization 
in section 4 of the REA Act is not phrased 
in terms of areas, but relates to persons in 
rural areas who are not receiving central sta- 
tion service” and after quoting the colloquy 
between Senators Norris and King, set forth 
above, the Solicitor stated “that REA may 
finance service to unserved individuals in a 
rural area, even though the area in general 
is served by another supplier” (June 5, 1953, 
p. 14). 

The opinion of the Solicitor cited in your 
decision is consistent with this conclusion. 
While that opinion contains general lan- 
guage concerning a legislative intent to ex- 
clude competitive loans, it is clear from the 
entire opinion that the only form of com- 
petition contemplated was that involving 
service to persons already being served. This 
is made unmistakably clear by the following 

from that opinion, quoted in the 
decision at page 4: “Where the effect of the 
proposed loan, regardless of its essential pur- 
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pose, would be to substitute competitive REA- 
financed service to persons already served, the 
loan may not be made.” 

The contrary position which the decision 
takes was, moreover, rejected by the United 
States District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia in Kansas City Power & Light Com- 
pany et al v. McKay et al (115 F. Supp. 402). 
The district court’s decision followed a 
lengthy trial, exhaustive argument, and the 
submission of extensive briefs, To our knowl- 
edge, there are no other judicial determina- 
tions on this question. 

The brief submitted by the Department of 
Justice in the same case argued in the 
strongest terms against the view that the 
RE Act forbids loans for service to unserved 
persons when central station service is avail- 
able in the area. (Defendant’s Brief on Sep- 
arate Trial Relating To Issue of Legality of 
Contracts, pp. 47-48). Similarly, the Depart- 
ment of Justice, in suit instituted on this very 
loan by the Iowa-Illinois Gas & Electric Co. 
in the Federal district court, was not content 
to contest the plaintiff's claim merely on 
the ground that plaintiff had no litigable 
interest and no standing to sue. The Depart- 
ment also defended the suit on the ground 
that the Government loan was valid and 
authorized under the RE Act. 

Program effects of imposition of avail- 
ability restriction: It is submitted, therefore, 
that the availability restriction which would 
be imposed by the decision is in direct con- 
flict with statutory language, legislative his- 
tory, Congressional understanding, adminis- 
trative practice, and legal interpretations of 
a Federal court and of the Departments of 
Agriculture and Justice. We believe, how- 
ever, that it would be useful and enlighten- 
ing to contemplate what effects the imposi- 
tion of this restriction would have had, and 
would have, upon the rural electrification 
program. 

The wide range of problems, practical and 
conceptual, which would have been raised in 
the application to all proposed REA loans of 
such vague, nebulous tests as availability 
and area would have completely bogged down 
the program and made it unworkable from 
the beginning. Questions as to the extent 
to which proposed terms and conditions of 
service would affect availability, whether the 
other power suppliers would be permitted to 
be the judge of availability, what criteria de- 
termine the area being served, and similar 
questions, would have immersed the program 
in a myriad of side questions, none of which 
would permit of practical or expeditious solu- 
tion, 

Furthermore, if the test of availability 
were whether a particular unserved person 
is located in an area legally authorized to be 
served by a power company, there is little 
doubt that thousands of people in rural areas 
now receiving electric service as a result of 
REA loans would have been excluded from 
the benefits of the rural electrification pro- 
gram. 

The fact is that in some States almost the 
entire State areas were certificated to power 
companies even though countless farms in 
those areas remained without service. Thus, 
an availability test, if implemented by refer- 
ence to outstanding certificates of conveni- 
ence and necessity, would have drastically 
reduced the scope of the Rural Electrification 
Administration program, perhaps by more 
than half. Indeed, in the loosest sense of 
availability, electric service was available to 
all of the farms unserved at the initiation of 
the REA program. 

If the availability test were to be intro- 
duced into the program at this time, the re- 
sults might well be the of serious 
deterioration of the Government’s loan secu- 
rity interests, as well as the imposition of 
rate increases on thousands of consumers on 
REA-financed lines. REA borrowers, as part 
of their area coverage program which has 
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been inspired by Congress, have sought to ex- 
tend service to both the better, as well as 
the more marginal loads, so that by mixing 
the cream with the skimmed milk they would 
be able to establish financial feasibility and 
soundness. 

If at this time the test of availability were 
applied, the practical result would be to de- 
prive borrowers of all new lucrative loads, 
thereby imposing undue rate burdens upon 
the other consumers of the borrowers, im- 
pairing the Government’s security interests, 
and preventing completion of the area cover- 
age job. 

Status of Lehigh as unserved person: A 
second ground for your determination in this 
case appears to be the view of your office 
that there is “little basis for considering 
the new plant a person not receiving central 
station service.” It is not clear to us what 
you regard as being included in the basis for 
your conclusion that the new plant was to be 
considered as a person not receiving central 
station service. In the paragraph on page 8 
in which you state your conclusion, you refer 
to only three supporting facts: (1) that the 
new plant is located approximately 160 feet 
from the old plant of the same company on 
the same tract of land, (2) that the old plant 
was receiving central station service, (3) 
from a power supplier who offered to fur- 
nish adequate service to the new plant. 

We take the view that the statement in the 
decision that the old plant was receiving cen- 
tral station service is of questionable 
validity. REA for many years had received 
complaints from consumers served by Rail- 
way Company with respect to their service, 
and similar complaints had been filed with 
the Iowa State Commerce Commission. 
Many Railway Company consumers had ac- 
cordingly requested service from Iowa rural 
electric cooperatives. Moreover, there is con- 
siderable doubt that the 25 cycle electric sery- 
ice that was being furnished by Railway 
Company constitutes adequate central sta- 
tion service in this country at the present 
time; 60 cycle service is standard, and elec- 
tric appliance and equipment are designed 
and manufactured for 60 cycle operation. 
There is a respectable body of technical and 
engineering opinion that 25 cycle service is 
outmoded and obsolete, and therefore is not 
adequate central station service. Undoubt- 
edly the decision of Iowa-Illinois, successor 
to Railway Company, to discontinue 25-cycle 
service to Lehigh, effective September 30, 
1957, and to scrap its 25 cycle electric equip- 
ment, was based upon this body of opinion. 

Similarly, the point in the decision that 
the power supplier offered to furnish ade- 
quate service to the new plant is subject to 
the question whether such offer could have 
been carried into effect. Facts submitted 
not only to REA but to the District Court of 
the United States for the District of Colum- 
bia, and the Polk County, Iowa District 
Court, cast significant doubts on the ability 
of Railway Company to fulfill the terms of its 
offer. For example, affidavits filed with the 
United States District Court establish the 
inability of Railway Company to furnish ade- 
quate service without major reconstruction 
of its facilities. Findings of fact entered by 
the Iowa District Court on April 15, 1957, 
state that Iowa-Illinois did not have the 
franchise required to undertake such recon- 
struction. Even as late as September 17, 
1956, the company admitted that it still had 
not obtained the necessary franchise from 
the Iowa State Commerce Commission. 

But even assuming the of the 
supporting facts in the decision, they can 
hardly be deemed determinative of the issue 
when viewed in the light of all the additional 
relevant facts of this case. The more signifi- 
cant of these additional facts, already de- 
scribed above under the heading “Factual 
Background,” may be summarized as follows: 
(1) The electric facilities serving Lehigh’s 
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old plant could not without major rehabili- 
tation and construction be utilized to serve 
the new plant; (2) the power requirements 
of the new plant greatly exceed and over- 
shadow the electrical requirements of the 
existing plant; (3) Lehigh’s capital invest- 
ment in the new premises greatly exceeds 
and overshadows its capital investment in 
the old plant; (4) the capital investment 
required for providing electric service to the 
new plant, regardless of the supplier, is very 
substantial (in this case in the order of $100,- 
000) and greatly exceeds and overshadows 
the capital investment in electric facilities 
serving the old plant; (5) the location and 
scope of the new plant were determined 
by Lehigh in the light of a desired new 
electric supplier; (6) the operation of the 
new plant was completely independent of 
the operation of the old plant; and (7) 
Greene County had been serving, since 1952, 
a Lehigh-owned residence located on the 
same tract as, and approximately 400 feet 
from, the old plant. 

On the basis of these and other relevant 
facts and circumstances, the REA Adminis- 
trator found, and we think properly so, that 
Lehigh, at its new plant, was a person not 
receiving central-station service. 

That Lehigh could legally be deemed a 
“person not receiving central-station service” 
within the meaning of the act, even though 
service was being rendered to its old plant, 
seems clear to this Department. It is ap- 
parent that the mere fact that a person is 
receiving service at one premise does not 
preclude him from being considered an “un- 
served person” at other premises. For exam- 
ple, a person owning an electrified business 
in a town can hardly by virtue of that fact 
alone be said to be a person served at his 
unelectrified farm. Identity of ownership 
thus cannot be the significant test. It is 
similarly evident that a question of this kind 
cannot properly be resolved without a com- 
prehensive, administrative evaluation of all 
relevant circumstances, among which iden- 
tity of ownership and proximity of location 
may be of some significance, but clearly not 
determinative in themselves. As indicated 
above, the Administrator's conclusion in this 
case rested upon such an evaluation. 

Weight to be given to administrative de- 
terminations: In various decisions of your 
office, recognition has been given to the prin- 
ciple that primary responsibility under the 
RE Act for determining whether a proposed 
loan meets statutory tests is lodged in the 
REA Administrator. Thus, in a decision 
dated March 12, 1943, to Congressman Tarver, 
the Comptroller General stated: 

“Of course, the question as to whether the 
basic purpose of a proposed loan in a par- 
ticular case is to provide electric service to 
unserved persons in rural areas is a matter 
for determination administratively, rather 
than by the office, after a thorough consid- 
eration of the pertinent facts and circum- 
stances in the case.” 

In the decision of July 21 it is conceded 
(page 3) that whether the basic purpose of 
a proposed loan meets the statutory tests “is 
a matter primarily for determination admin- 
istratively.” Aside from the question 
whether the Administrator’s determination is 
final and conclusive, such determination at 
least merits considerable respect and weight, 
comparable at the minimum to the weight 
given by courts to findings of administrative 
bodies. In such cases the principle of law 
generally applied is that where there is a 
substantial basis for an administrative find- 
ing, an appellate court upholds this find- 

ing and does not consider the administrative 
polars de novo. The reasons behind this 
principle are summarized in Perkins v. Endi- 
cott Johnson Corporation (128 F 2d 208, 220 
(C. A. 2), aff'd 317 U.S. 501). 

“Because administrative officers, if not al- 
ways themselves experts, are specialists, ad- 
vised by experts, in a particular field of facts, 
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inferences drawn by those officials from the 
data before them are to be given unusual 
weight by the courts. The Supreme Court 
has long ascribed to their findings ‘the 
strength due to the judgments of a tribunal 
appointed by law and inforced by experi- 
ence’ * * * It is precisely in drawing such 
inferences that administrative specialized 
skill is of unique value.” 

This principle is peculiarly and most plain- 
ly applicable in cases where the subject of 
the administrative consideration and deter- 
mination involves complex and technical 
elements. The case in question is such a 
case. As courts in similar situations fre- 
quently state, the administrative staff has 
resources both technical and the product of 
long experience which are far superior to 
similar resources at the disposal of the court. 

This, it is respectfully submitted, is par- 
ticularly true in this situation involving the 
REA Administrator, supported by his tech- 
nical staff and the organization’s background 
of experience, as compared with the General 
Accounting Office. Congress has frequently 
expressed its similar view that the thoroughly 
considered views of experts in the executive 
branch of the Government should not lightly 
be set aside. 

We suggest that these basic considerations 
have not been taken into account in your 
action in sweeping aside the findings and 
conclusions of the REA Administrator in this 
case. 

In summary, the decision, in effect, would 
seem to us to result in an amendment to the 
Rural Electrification Act which Congress ex- 
plicitly refused to adopt in 1936 and which 
has not been formally considered by Con- 
gress in the intervening 22 years. During 
that time, moreover, Congress has been made 
aware On many occasions of, and has ac- 
quiesced in, the uniform and consistent ad- 
ministrative interpretation and practice by 
REA with respect to its lending authority, as 
well as the legal interpretations of the RE 
Act made by the Solicitor and General Coun- 
sel of the Department of Agriculture. These 
legal opinions, as well as those of the Fed- 
eral Court (which has considered the ques- 
tion) and the Department of Justice, have 
uniformly and without exception sustained 
the administrative practice. Your Office and 
other authorities have recognized the wide 
discretion vested in the Administrator of 
REA to determine whether particular loans 
are for statutory purposes. 

The highly technical questions involved in 
determining the purpose of an REA loan 
properly depend for their solution on export 
technical knowledge which is available to 
the REA Administrator. The attempt to 
review de novo the facts and circumstances 
considered by the Administrator in approving 
the use of REA loan funds in this case, has 
resulted in a factual conclusion that is con- 
trary to the clear weight of the evidence. 

Had the limitation on REA’s lending power 
proposed in your letter been adopted rather 
than rejected by the Congress in 1936, the 
RE program of the past 22 years would have 
been impossible. If the limitations of the 
decision are now to be placed in effect, the 
financial soundness of numerous REA bor- 
rowers would be endangered, the Govern- 
ment’s security would be impaired, and mil- 
lions of consumers would suffer undue rate 
increases. Moreover, hundreds of REA loans 
involving many millions of dollars would 
have to be surveyed and steps initiated to 
attempt the recovery of millions of dollars 
advanced to borrowers, which under the 
terms of contracts entered into in good faith 
with the Government are not yet due. 

In these circumstances and for these rea- 
sons, reconsideration and reversal of the posi- 
tion taken in the decision of July 21, 1958, 
are urgently and respectfully requested. 

Sincerely yours, 
TRUE D. Morse, 
Acting Secretary. 
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UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President during 
the last few days provocative and 
thoughtful addresses on the subject of 
our foreign policy and its deficiencies 
have been made on the floor of the Sen- 
ate by the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Montana (Mr. 
MANSFIELD]. Those addresses have re- 
ceived the approbation of other impor- 
tant Members on this side of the aisle 
who serve on the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, notably the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY], and the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon {[Mr. 
Morse]. I should like to associate my- 
self with their comments on this most 
important subject. 

Mr. President, this morning there was 
published in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald an editorial entitled “Be- 
hind the Tensions,” which deals with 
the same subject. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial may be printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BEHIND THE TENSIONS 

Secretary General Hammarskjold has made 
constructive use of the initiative conferred 
on him by the United Nations Charter to 
make several broad proposals for reducing 
tensions in the Near East. As basic needs in 
the emergency session of the General Assem- 
bly reconvening tomorrow, he suggests re- 
affirmation by the Arab States of their exist- 
ing pledges of nonaggression and noninter- 
vention; U. N. efforts to guarantee the in- 
tegrity of Lebanon and Jordan; and U. N. 
help in arranging economic cooperation be- 
tween the oil-producing and oil-transiting 
countries. 

These suggestions are fuzzy, to be sure, in 
the manner of many of Mr. Hammarskjold’s 
proposals, and they do not differ greatly from 
a number of suggestions offered by others. 
Some degree of generality is perhaps inevi- 
table, however, if the Secretary General is to 
preserve an independent position. Mr. 
Hammarskjold understands the necessity of 
saving face, and he is a past master at pro- 
viding an out for adversaries. His activities 
are no less useful on this account; on the 
contrary, his influence benefits from not 
being polarized. One advantage of his pro- 
posals is that they are made in terms of Arab 
responsibility. Another is that they are 
offered in a context divorced from the East- 
West conflict. 

It is quite obvious that if anything really 
helpful is to emerge from the meeting of 
the General Assembly, the session must be 
more than a slugging match between the 
Soviet Union and the United States. The 
Assembly president, Sir Leslie Munro, has 
appealed, perhaps futilely, against unworthy 
propaganda. Mr. Khrushchev’s threatening 
rhetoric, and the Soviet attempts to line up 
delegates for condemnation of American and 
British aggression in Lebanon and Jordan, 
are not encouraging in this respect. Never- 
theless, Ambassador Lodge and the State De- 
partment have done well to take a moderate 
stand at the outset. 

There have been reports that the adminis- 
tration plans to unveil a new economic pro- 
gram of its own for the Near East as well as 
a proposal for a code of international con- 
duct. Judgment of course will have to await 
the details; let us hope that any such moves 
will be more than mere public relations. 
Whatever the merits of this approach, it is 
hard to see how there can be any real reduc- 
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tion of tension until there is a serious effort 
to remove the Near East from the battles of 
the cold war. 

Quite apart from Soviet machinations, the 
actions of the West have contributed vastly 
to the pulls of the cold war. We have en- 
gaged, for example, in constructing a system 
of alliances along the Soviet border without 
consideration of genuine Soviet security 
fears. We have ignored Fererro’s apt obser- 
vation about silk threads versus iron fetters 
in seeming to prefer shaky allies to stable 
neutrals. We have declined to recognize the 
fact of Soviet leapfrogging which our own 
mistakes made possible. We have pursued 
a hot and cold policy toward Nasser that has 
added to his appeal by seeming to martyrize 
him. We have persisted in confusing Arab 
nationalism with communism, the most re- 
cent instance being in Iraq. We have di- 
rected our policy toward rulers rather than 
toward the people. As Senator MANSFIELD 
put it in his sequel to Senator FULBRIGHT’S 
critique of last week: 

“A way must be found and found soon * * * 
to cut the lag between the time significant 
changes occur in the international scene and 
the time our policies are adjusted to meet 
these changes. Unless it is found, we shall 
be, in foreign policy, forever in pursuit of 
the last car of a train that is always pulling 
away from us.” 

It does not automatically follow that the 
Soviet Union, itself, is now interested in in- 
sulating the Near East from the cold war. 
Even if there were an agreement, moreover, 
plenty of problems would remain in the area, 
the Arab-Israeli conflict being foremost 
among them. But if it were possible to en- 
list Soviet responsibility for guaranteeing 
borders and internationalizing economic 
help, the dimensions of the other problems, 
particularly the war danger in Jordan, could 
be reduced. 

At least, it is worth the effort. That was, 
and is, the primary reason for some sort of 
meeting with the Soviet Union about the 
Near East, Beyond consideration of Mr. 
Hammarskjolda’s proposals, perhaps the most 
useful contribution the Assembly session can 
make is to restore a semblance of interna- 
tional comity in which the Soviet Union and 
the United States, as the two poles in the 
overall conflict, can find means of talking 
directly. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the edi- 
torial quotes a pertinent paragraph 
from the speech of the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Mansrie.tp] which I be- 
lieve summarizes very well indeed, the 
difficulties in which we find ourselves. 
The paragraph is as follows: 

A way must be found and found soon 
* * + to cut the lag between the time sig- 
nificant changes occur in the international 
scene and the time our policies are ad- 
justed to meet these changes. Unless it is 
found, we shall be, in foreign policy, for- 
ever in pursuit of the last car of a train 
that is always pulling away from us. 


Mr. President, this morning in his 
column in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald the distinguished com- 
mentator, Walter Lippmann, had a most 
interesting article entitled “The Anat- 
omy of Discontent,” which I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue ANATOMY or DISCONTENT 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

Last week, speaking as a man who is 
deeply concerned, Senator FULBRIGHT brought 
into the open the dismay and anxiety about 
our foreign policy which are so widespread 
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in this country today. There is, to be sure, 
no massive popular discontent such as there 
was, for example, when the Korean war had 
degenerated into a bloody stalemate. But 
among the leading minds and spirits of the 
country there exists a sense of foreboding 
that much of the postwar structure of our 
policy is undermined and that we are in 
grave danger of losing control over our 
affairs. 

It might not take more than one more 
spectacular entanglement and embarrass- 
ment, like the present one in Lebanon and 
Jordan, to provoke so serious a public reac- 
tion that it might be impossible to correct 
our errors and agree upon a coherent and 
rational policy. We must, therefore, take a 
close look at the discontent with our policy 
in the hope that it will throw light on the 
problem. 

Among the discontented critics of the Eis- 
enhower-Dulles conduct of foreign policy, 
there are two principal schools of thought. 
The one holds that we could and should 
be powerful enough to contain, and some 
would say to reverse, the revolutionary 
movements which have their centers in 
Moscow, Peiping, and Cairo. The complaint 
of these critics against the administration 
is that it has starved our Military Establish- 
ment, and that it lacks the courage and 
resolution to intervene forcibly when, as for 
example in Iraq, a former ally of the West is 
submerged by the revolutionary tide. 

The other school holds that our foreign 
policy in the postwar era, though often con- 
structive as in the Marshall plan and NATO, 
has been in many ways vitiated by a very 
unsound estimate of the power available to 
the United States and of the forces at work 
in the contemporary world. Those of us who 
take this view believe that, while the United 
States must work to keep even in the race 
of armaments, it cam never be powerful 
enough to contain, or to push back, by mili- 
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ment, of the postwar era. We believe, more~ 
over, that the attempt to contain the revolu- 
tions by military force has led us to make a 
series of commitments which cannot be ful- 
filed without inordinate and incalculable 
risk, 

Our commitments about the offshore 
islands Quemoy and Matsu on the China 
coast is, so we have been told, deliberately 
uncertain. But that does not improve it 
very much. An American defense of these 
islands is a strategic absurdity, and it does 
not enhance our prestige in the world to say 
that we may, though we may not, go to war 
about these islands. Another such commit- 
ment was the promise to President Chamoun 
of the Lebanon that we would land Marines 
if he asked for them. As for the recent Lon- 
don meeting of the remaining Baghdad Pact 
countries, we are in the sorry position of 
not knowing what Mr. Dulles has promised 
to do in a part of the world which is strate- 
gically at the end of our reach. 

There are, in brief, those who think that 
our troubles can be cured if we arm more 
heavily and intervene more readily. And 
there are those who think that the United 
States has become overextended, that it has 
promised to do more things than it can do, 
and that the way out of our difficulties is 
to reduce our military commitments in the 
Far East and in the Middle East, and to seek 
accommodations with the revolutionary 
movements. 

This is, like deciding to diet or to live not 
on credit but on income, a painful thing to 
do. It is our equivalent in fact of what 
Britain and France have been going through 
in accommodating themselves to the fact 
that they are no longer the great powers in 
the world that they were in the 19th century. 
We are no longer so great a power in the 
world as we seemed to be in 1945 when Rus- 
sia had been devastated by the war, China 
was in the throes of a civil war, the Middle 
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East had not yet risen in revolt, whereas we 
were intact, wealthy, and invincible. 

The period of American supremacy was, 
as we can now see, a passing phase in human 
affairs, and our failure to learn to live with 
this great fact of life, the persistence of the 
illusion among us of our own supremacy, is 
almost certainly the root of our miscalcula- 
tions in foreign policy. 

It is the reason why Mr. Dulles has gone 
around the world promising every nation that 
would accept the promise an American mili- 
tary guaranty. In this, Mr. Dulles has shown 
himself to be not a prudent and calculating 
diplomat but a gambler who is more lavish 
than any other Secretary of State has ever 
dreamed of being with promissory notes en- 
gaging the blood, the treasure, and the honor 
of this country. The President, who endorses 
all these promissory notes, is the man who, 
when they threaten to be cashed in, shrinks 
from the consequences and pulls back the 
country and Mr. Dulles from the brink. 

It all adds up to the kind of policy which 
Theodore Roosevelt used to denounce as for- 
cible feeble. It is forcible in its promises and 
it is feeble in its deeds. That will not for 
long satisfy a nation which respects itself 
and means to be respected abroad. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the arti- 
cle points out, as Members of the Sen- 
ate have said on this floor within the 
last few weeks, that Mr. Dulles has gone 
around the world promising every na- 
tion which would accept the promise an 
American military guaranty. In this 
Mr. Dulles has shown himself to be not 
a prudent and calculating diplomat but 
a gambler who is more lavish than any 
other Secretary of State has ever 
dreamed of being with promissory notes 
engaging the blood, the treasure, and 
the honor of this country. The Presi- 
dent, who endorses all these promissory 
notes, is the man who, when they 
threaten to be cashed, shrinks from the 
consequences and pulls back the coun- 
try and Mr. Dulles from the brink. 

Mr. President, this foreign policy of 
ours—this “brinksmanship” is coupled 
with the sending of troops has brought 
us to the verge of disaster. Unless this 
approach is quickly discarded I fear that 
the foreign policy of the United States 
is going to embroil us in an unnecessary 
war. I hope our friends at the other 
end of Pennsylvania Avenue will at long 
last understand the temper of the coun- 
try—which is not going to put up with 
this bankrupt policy much longer—and 
that we shall soon have a new Secretary 
of State. 


MISREPRESENTATION BY COPE 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
desire to correct for the record one of 
the most flagrant misrepresentations on 
the part of a political organization that 
has ever come to my attention. 

Under date of August 11, 1958, the 
Committee on Political Education, AFL— 
CIO, of 815 16th Street, Washington, 
D. C., issued a 4-page publication entitled 
“Political Memo From COPE.” Under 
the title “Friend of the Workingman,” 
this statement is made: 

Senator CHAPMAN ReEvercoms, West Vir- 
gina Republican, who ts up for reelection this 


year, says he is a friend of the rank-and-file 
workingman. 

On May 28, Senator Russet D. Lone, Dem- 
ocrat, of Louisiana, sponsored a measure to 
raise by $5 a month to $70 the State pension 
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relief received by 3 million old folks, blind 
persons, and disabled people. But REVER- 
coms voted against this proposal to give 
more assistance to the aged, the halt, and 
the lame, and it lost on a 40 to 40 vote. 

How did Revercoms help the workingman 
by voting against the aged, the halt, and the 
lame? 


Mr. President, that statement on my 
vote is completely false, and I am con- 
vinced that it could only have been made 
deliberately because the record on this 
matter is perfectly clear and available to 
any person who desires to know the facts. 
Not only did I vote for the Long amend- 
ment to H. R. 12065, but I also was a 
sponsor, along with several other Sena- 
tors, on this amendment. 

That this gross misrepresentation of 
my voting record may be made clear, I 
read at this point an excerpt from the 
May 26, 1958, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, at 
page 9458: 

INCREASED FEDERAL PARTICIPATION IN STATE 
PROGRAMS OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE—AMEND- 
MENTS 
Mr. LonG. Mr. President, on behalf of my- 

self and Senators BARRETT, BEALL, BIBLE, CAR- 

ROLL, CHAVEZ, CHURCH, CLARK, EASTLAND, EL- 

LENDER, HENNINGS, HILL, HOLLAND, HUM- 

PHREY, KENNEDY, KEFAUVER, GREEN, LANGER, 

MAGNUSON, MANSFIELD, MORSE, MURRAY, NEU- 

BERGER, O'MAHONEY, PASTORE, REVERCOMB, 

SMITH of Maine, SPARKMAN, and YARBOROUGH, 

I submit amendments, intended to be pro- 

posed by us, jointly, to House bill 12065, 

which would increase the Federal contribu- 

tion to State welfare programs. 


I also call attention to the yea-and- 
nay vote on the Long amendment, as 
recorded on page 9712 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, under date of May 28, 
1958. The Recorp plainly shows that I 
voted for the amendment. 

Mr. President, it is inconceivable to me 
that a few men in a labor organization, 
purporting to represent the interests and 
welfare of the workingman, should re- 
sort to such false and misleading state- 
ments in an effort to defeat any candi- 
date. 

This is plainly an attempt on the part 
of certain labor union leaders to prej- 
udice the minds of the voters by issuing 
flagrantly false and distorted political 
propaganda. It shows clearly enough 
that the Committee on Political Educa- 
tion, AFL-CIO, unable to make a case 
against certain candidates on their rec- 
ords, is now resorting to base misrepre- 
sentations. It proves quite conclusively, 
in my judgment, that the tactics being 
used are so unfair as to impugn in every 
way the reliability of those responsible 
for sending out this false propaganda to 
mislead their members. 

I shall ever defend the right of any 
organization or any individual to make a 
public issue of the voting record of any 
Member of Congress. I have never reg- 
istered an objection to the circulation of 
any statement about my record in the 
United States Senate when that state- 
ment was based on fact and not on false- 
hood. However, I denounce the practice 
on the part of any group, political or 
otherwise, of distorting recorded facts in 
the minds of the people by publishing 
such untrue and malicious statements as 
that appearing in the political memo 
issued by the Committee on Political Ed- 
ucation, AFL-CIO, on August 11, 1958. 
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Mr. President, I do not know how 
many copies of Political Memo are cir- 
culated among the voters of my State. 
I presume it goes to many thousands of 
labor union members. Many of those 
who receive this publication will not 
know, of course, that its statement is 
false. It is for that reason that I ask 
that this correction of the misstatement 
be made in the RECORD. 

It is also important, I feel, that the 
rank-and-file union members know to 
what extent the directors of the Com- 
mittee on Political Education of the 
AFL-CIO will go in order to discredit 
those whom they cannot control. 

I strongly favor protecting the rights 
of organized labor, just as I favor pro- 
tecting the rights of all Americans. 
Likewise, I favor protecting the rights of 
the workingman against abuses on the 
part of either employers or labor union 
leaders. My record on this subject is 
clear. 

I have supported amendments to the 
Taft-Hartley Act which I felt were nec- 
essary to provide that protection, and I 
have voted against those amendments 
which I felt were not in the best inter- 
ests of American citizens, including 
labor union members. 

On the subject of the Long amend- 
ment, I consider it the responsibility of 
Government to care for those who are 
unable, by reason of age and physical or 
mental impairments, to care for them- 
selves. I have consistently supported 
legislation to accomplish that end. I 
repudiate the false report given out by 
this political group to mislead any citi- 
zens of any organization. 

During my first term in the Senate I 
sponsored bills to reduce the maximum 
retirement age under social security to 
60 and to provide benefits for the per- 
manently and totally disabled at any 
age. In this Congress, I have sponsored 
measures to reduce the retirement age 
and to further liberalize the disability 
provisions of the 1956 amendments to 
the Social Security Act, and I shall con- 
tinue to do everything within my power 
to get this legislation enacted. 

I shall continue to support what I be- 
lieve to be in the best interests of our 
citizens, including those in labor unions. 
And it is my belief that the rank and file 
of labor will refuse to be misled by the 
false propaganda being put out by those 
who are seeking to bring about a politi- 
cal control over them or who seek to 
defeat any candidate by unfair methods 
and false statements. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Nevada. 

Mr. MALONE. I congratulate the 
Senator from West Virginia for his 
statement on this subject and for his 
vote. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, is the 
Senate still in the morning hour? 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, before 
the morning hour is concluded, I should 
like to ask a few questions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Morton in the chair). The Senate is 
still in the morning hour. The time of 
the Senator from West Virginia has ex- 
pired. 
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Mr. MALONE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to be permitted to ask questions of 
the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nevada is recognized in 
the morning hour for 3 minutes. 

THE AMERICAN WORKINGMAN AND INVESTOR 
VERSUS THE FOREIGN SWEATSHOP LA- 
BOR 
Mr. MALONE. Few people realize 

that the only protection the American 

workingman and the American investor 
have ever had in the United States, 
from the very beginning, in 1789, has 
been the policy of Congress of protec- 
tion, once the investment was made, the 
duty or tariff has been utilized to com- 
pensate, to equalize the difference be- 
tween the wages, taxes, and the cost of 
doing business here, as compared with 
similar costs in the chief competing na- 
tion on each product. Is not that true? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. That is largely 
true. However, I will say to the Senator 
that this year, as he well knows, I could 
not support extension of the so-called Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act because 
that policy has been carried so far as to 
disregard needed protection of American 
production resulting in serious effect 
upon the glass industry, the pottery in- 
dustry, and the coal production of my 
State. 

Mr. MALONE. Of course you could 
not support the free trade extension as 
represented by the 1934 Trade Agreement 
Act. It meant selling our own working- 
men down the river. In recent years this 
subject has been the favorite topic of 
learned people in universities. They say, 
“Of course we can compete with anyone 
in the world, because of our know-how 
and our machinery.” 

I ask the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia if he is not aware that 
the modern machinery and all the know- 
how in America are available to any na- 
tion in Europe or Asia, and that even 
England now is volunteering to send 
such machinery and information to 
Russia. The Senator is aware of that, 
is he not? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I do not know 
fully the extent of that—I have heard 
the subject discussed. 

Mr. MALONE. I ask the distinguished 
Senator if there is any protection for 
the American investor and the Ameri- 
can workingman so long as the man in 
the White House—whether it be Roose- 
velt, Truman, or our own President— 
and the representatives of 36 foreign 
competitive nations in Geneva, can 
trade American industry away for a 
foreign policy. Is there any protection 
for a job or an investment in this coun- 
try so long as the occupant of the White 
House can make such trades without 
consulting Congress? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I think the ques- 
tion answers itself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, in these days, when we are 
faced with many complex economic 
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problems bearing on the national wel- 
fare, it is most encouraging to find an 
outstanding example of cooperation be- 
tween labor and management for their 
mutual benefit and for the good of the 
Nation. 

This is described by the distinguished 
writer on labor relations, Victor Riesel, 
in a syndicated article which appeared 
recently in several hundred newspapers 
throughout the country. 

In his article Mr. Riesel gives enthu- 
siastic praise to the steps initiated by 
one of the most enlightened leaders in 
organized labor, Mr. Lee W. Minton, who 
has been my good and valued friend for 
many years. 

Mr. Minton is international president 
of the AFL-CIO Glass Bottle Blowers 
Association of the United States and 
Canada and also one of the vice presi- 
dents of the AFL-CIO. At his invita- 
tion representatives of labor and indus- 
try met in a 3-day conference, not seek- 
ing selfish advantage for either side, but 
to develop programs which would assure 
high employment by maintaining high 
production levels. 

According to Mr. Riesel, this was the 
first such conference called anywhere in 
the land, It inspires hope that its exam- 
ple may promote similar harmonious 
conferences between management and 
labor in other industries so that the mu- 
tual well-being of both can be promoted 
in the national interest. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Riesel’s article, entitled “A 
Spotlight on Good Will,” as published in 
the Evening News of Harrisburg, Pa., be 
inserted in the Recor at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Harrisburg (Pa.) News of May 22, 
1958] 


A SPOTLIGHT on Goop WILL—HERSHEY MEET- 
ING IS LABOR, MANAGEMENT AT BEST 


(By Victor Riesel) 


HersHEY, Pa.—Here, once, I wrote the story 
of a bloody moment when angry men of 
labor and promanagement people fought it 
out with and pitchforks. It was a 
brutal time and clime more than 2 decades 
ago. So it is heartening that in this same 
town I come now upon a happier story of 
men of good will who soon will gather to 
make it easier for many to earn their daily 
bread—and profits. 

I have found that at the Hotel Hershey 
here, conference rooms have been reserved 
for 3 days, starting June 9, by labor and 
management leaders of a billion-dollar in- 
dustry. In it—the field of glass contain- 
ers—there is no recession—just signs of a 
slow downturn in plants which turn out 20 
billion bottles and jars annually. 

Rather than wait for the layoffs of men 
and orders, the labor-management group will 
meet here to plan to prevent any dip. They 
meet at the invitation of one Lee Minton. 
He is president of the AFL-CIO Glass Bottle 
Blowers Association and one of the new and 
younger vice presidents of the AFL-CIO 
itself. 

This is the first such conference called 
anywhere in the land. 

Sitting across from Minton and 5 other 
union leaders will be a 6-man management 
delegation representing all the 40 companies 
in the field. They will speak for the Glass 
Container Manufacturers Institute—the fel- 
lows who get up all those bottles, plain and 
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fancy, for everything from Smirnoff vodka to 
vitamin pills. 

Minton telegraphed the manufacturers re- 
cently asking them to meet periodically in 
1958 to develop programs for keeping employ- 
ment and production at their present high 
levels. “This is not the time for our indus- 
try, or others, to become pessimistic and 
overlook our potentialities. By working to- 
gether for a healthy and prosperous industry 
we will be a source of encouragement to other 
industries and to our Nation as a whole,” 
Minton’s wire said. 

The union chief points out that there still 
is a 3-year contract covering the glass in- 
dustry, giving its 52,500 employees a guar- 
anteed annual increase each year. But, he 
says, although his union people are certain 
to get their pay boosts, the well-being of 
the industry must be protected, too. 

The wire also went to A, J, Martin, direc- 
tor of labor relations of the Manufacturers 
Institute. He will head the employer dele- 
gation at the talks. 

Both Minton and Martin are keeping their 
agenda off the record—but Mr. Minton points 
to the record. Twenty billion bottles is a 
lot of glass and the folks feel that they sell 
that many because of intensive publicity 
campaigns by the union as well as the in- 
dustry to increase public demands for foods 
and beverages packed in glass. 

These union glass blowers are great be- 
lievers in blowing their own industry’s horn 
to draw the public from other types of ma- 
terials. Recently Mr. Minton learned that a 
fiberglass boat company in a Midwest State 
was being scorched down the neck by the 
hot breath of its creditors. Jobs of Minə 
ton’s members were at stake. The union 
voted $25,000 for a public relations drive by 
the firm. Today the company is prospering. 
It has tripled its employment rolls. More 
people are buying fiberglass boats this 
summer. 

The fiberglass business is growing and the 
union people hope it will be part of the 
antidote to any recession in their field. 
Not only is the fiberglass used in furniture, 
but a Mason City, Iowa, firm now is selling a 
line of fiberglass truck fenders. 

Most of the union’s promotion is aimed at 
convincing labor’s 18 million members to go 
out and insist on glass. They're not ex- 
pected to buy glass truck fenders, but there's 
food, beer, cosmetics, etc. 

Watch Lee Minton. He’s not exactly a 
newcomer. He took office 12 years ago. But 
the public gets itself all wrapped up in the 
giants who tear across the front pages be- 
cause they're turbulent news. Well, this is 
quiet, but it is bread and butter stuff. And 
that makes Brother Minton big news in this 
corner, 


NOMINATION OF RUSSELL L. RILEY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, be- 
cause the junior Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT] is under doctor’s orders 
not to use his voice for a short period, I 
ask unanimous consent that a statement 
which he wished to deliver regarding the 
appointment of Mr. Russell L. Riley, of 
Missouri, to be consul general of the 
United States in Malta, be read by the 
reading clerk. 

There being no objection, the address 
was read as follows: 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
August 6, 1958, the Senate received sev- 
eral executive nominations to the Dip- 
lomatic and Foreign Service. Among 
the nominations was one about which I 
wish to comment briefly; that of Russell 
L. Riley, of Missouri, to be consul gen- 
eral of the United States in Malta. 
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The name of Russell Riley is well 
known to those of my colleagues in the 
Congress who serve on the Foreign Re- 
lations and Appropriations Committees 
of the Senate, and the Foreign Affairs 
and Appropriations Committees of the 
House of Representatives. Mr. Riley, 
who has, for the past several years, so 
ably directed the International Educa- 
tional Exchange Service of the Depart- 
ment of State, appeared each year be- 
fore these committees to present the pro- 
gram of the Service. I have no doubt 
the members of these committees would 
agree with me that Mr. Riley was always 
thoroughly prepared, well informed, 
forthright, and most competent in his 
appearances before the committees in 
behalf of the programs of the Interna- 
tional Educational Exchange Service. 

Because I know Russell Riley person- 
ally, as well as having had an opportu- 
nity to observe at close hand his profes- 
sional capabilities, and because he made 
significant contributions to the effective- 
ness of the programs for which he was 
responsible, I wish to outline for those 
who may not have known him so well 
something of his background: 

Mr. Riley was born in Missouri, and is 
a graduate of the University of Missouri. 

His Government service began in 1938 
with the Social Security Board. 

Mr. Riley has been active in the United 
States Army Reserve Officers Corps for 
over 20 years, and served as an artillery 
officer during World War II (1941-46) 
in the European theater, attaining the 
rank of lieutenant colonel. 

He joined the Office of Educational Ex- 
change of the Department of State in 
1948, and served as Assistant Chief of the 
Division of Libraries and Institutes in 
1949. 

During the Korean conflict Mr. Riley 
resigned from the Department of State to 
enter emergency service as Director of 
Personnel for the Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Agency. 

He returned to the Office of Educa- 
tional Exchange as its Deputy Director in 
1951 and became Director of the Inter- 
national Educational Exchange Service 
in 1952. He is now a member of the 
Foreign Service and will soon take up his 
first overseas assignment as consul gen- 
eralin Malta. 

In the 10 years that Mr. Riley has been 
associated with the exchange programs, 
great expansion and consequent prob- 
lems have been the order of the day. 

In 1948 there were exchanges under the 
Fulbright Act with only 4 countries, and 
about 100 people were exchanged. In 
1958 there were exchanges under the Ful- 
bright Act with 33 countries, providing 
oportunities for about 4,000 people. 

In 1948 the Smith-Mundt Act had just 
been signed and the only exchanges ex- 
clusive of those under the Fulbright Act 
were with the 20 other republics of this 
hemisphere. In 1958 the total exchange 
program under the provisions of the 
Smith-Mundt Act extend to nearly 100 
countries and dependent territories. 

During Mr. Riley’s association with 
this program a number of special ex- 
change activities have been added to the 
responsibilities of the International Edu- 
cational Exchange Service—the trans- 
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fer of the exchange programs with Aus- 
tria, Germany, and Japan from the De- 
partment of the Army to the Department 
of State; administration of the special 
exchange program with Finland, utiliz- 
ing payments on that country’s World 
War I debt to the United States—legisla- 
tion sponsored by Senator J. ALEXANDER 
SMITH; the special exchange program 
with India utilizing payments on the 
wheat loan to that country; and the spe- 
cial program with Israel using currency 
derived from the informational mediums 
guaranty program. 

The matter of obtaining foreign cur- 
rency for continuation and expansion of 
exchanges under the Fulbright Act has 
been a problem of considerable impor- 
tance during the past several years, due 
to the shrinkage of surplus property 
funds available and efforts to obtain 
other funds, primarily those resulting 
from the sale of surplus agricultural 
commodities under Public Law 480 of the 
83d Congress. 

Also significant is the considerable 
dollar support which has been obtained 
for the exchange program. At present 
the IEES budget meets only about 34 
percent of the cost of the grants con- 
templated. The balance of these costs 
are supplied by non-United States Gov- 
ernment sources—primarily the univer- 
sities, foundations, and private organiza- 
tions in this country. 

It is noteworthy that although budgets 
for the educational exchange program 
have shown no marked increase in the 
past 5 years, our neighbors to the south 
have not been neglected. The exchange 
program with the other American Re- 
publics has been more than tripled in the 
past 5 years—from about 200 exchanges 
in 1953 to approximately 700 in 1957. 
Efforts to utilize foreign currency under 
Public Law 480 in this area have resulted 
in 6 active Fulbright programs in Latin 
America at present and prospects for 
several others in the next year or two. 

The growth of the exchange programs 
during the years of Russell Riley’s guid- 
ance of IEES is strong evidence of this 
man's capability and devotion to duty. 
For much of the success of the programs, 
Russell Riley’s directorship is responsible. 
While I regret that he will no longer be 
serving as Director of IEES, I am con- 
fident he will, as consul general of the 
United States in Malta, serve the inter- 
ests of this country commendably. I am 
pleased to speak in Russell Riley’s behalf. 
I would be much more pleased if we had 
more men of his caliber in our Foreign 
Service. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE ACT TO PROVIDE A 2-YEAR 
STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS IN CER- 
TAIN CASES 
The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 

fore the Senate the amendments of the 

House of Representatives to the bill 

(S. 377) to amend the Interstate Com- 

merce Act to provide a 2-year statute of 

limitations on actions involving trans- 
portation of property and passengers of 
the United States Government and to 
provide that deductions for overcharges 
by the United States shali be made with- 
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in 3 years from time of payment, which 
were, to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 


That the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended, is amended as follows: 

(1) Amend section 16 (3) as follows: In 
subparagraph (a) strike out “2 years” and 
insert “3 years”; in subparagraph (c) strike 
out “2 years” and insert “3 years”, and strike 
out “2-year” and insert “3-year”; and in sub- 
paragraph (d) strike out the word “2-year” 
the second time it occurs and insert “3-year.” 

(2) Add the following new subparagraph 
(i) to section 16 (3): 

“(i) The provisiors of this paragraph (3) 
shall extend to and embrace all transporta- 
tion of property or passengers for or on be- 
half of the United States in connection with 
any action brought before the Commission or 
any court by or against carriers subject to 
this part: Provided, however, That with re- 
spect to such transportation of property or 
passengers for or on behalf of the United 
States, the periods of limitation herein pro- 
vided shall be extended to include 3 years 
from the date of (A) payment of charges for 
the transportation inyolyed, or (B) subse- 
quent refund for overpayment of such 
charges, or (C) deduction made under sec- 
tion 322 of the Transportation Act of 1940 
(49 U. S. C. 66), whichever is later.” 

(3) Amend section 204a as follows: In 
paragraph (1) strike out “2 years” and insert 
“3 years”; in paragraph (2) strike out “2 
years” and insert “3 years”, and strike out 
“2-year” and insert “3-year”; and in para- 
graph (3) strike out “2-year” and insert 
“3-year.” 

(4) Add the following new paragraph (7) 
to section 204a: 

“(7) The provisions of this section 204a 
shall extend to and embrace all transporta- 
tion of yzoperty or passengers for or on be- 
half of the United States in connection with 
any action brought kefore any court by or 
against carriers subject to this part: Pro- 
vided, however, That with respect to such 
transportaiton of property or passengers for 
or on behalf of the United States, the periods 
of limitation herein provided shall be ex- 
tended to include 3 years from the date of 
(A) payment of charges for the transporta- 
tion involved, or (B) subsequent refund for 
overpayment of such charges, or (C) deduc- 
tion made under section 322 of the Transpor- 
tation Act of 1940 (49 U. S. O. 66), which- 
ever is later.” 

(5) Amend section 308 (f) (1) as follows: 
In subparagraph (A) strike out “2 years” 
and insert “3 years”; in subparagraph (C) 
strike out “2 years” and insert “3 years”, and 
strike out “2-year” and insert “3-year”; and 
in subparagraph (D) strike out the word 
“2-year” the second time it occurs and insert 
“3-year.” 

(6) Add the following new subparagraph 
(5) to section 308 (f): 

“(5) The provisions of this paragraph (f) 
shall extend to and embrace all transporta- 
tion of property or passengers for or on behalf 
of the United States in connection with any 
action brought before the Commission or any 
court by or against carriers subject to this 
part: Provided, however, That with respect 
to such transportation of property or pas- 
sengers for or on behalf of the United States, 
the periods of limitation herein provided 
shall be extended to include 3 years from the 
date of (A) payment of charges for the trans- 
portation involved, or (B) subsequent refund 
for overpayment of such charges, or (C) de- 
duction made under section 322 of the Trans- 
portation Act of 1940 (49 U. S. C. 66), which- 
ever is later.” 

(7) Amend section 406a as follows: In 
paragraph (1) strike out “2 years” and insert 
“3 years”; in paragraph (2) strike out “2 
years” and insert “3 years”, and strike out 
“2-year” and insert “3-year”; and in para- 
graph (3) strike out “2-year” and insert 
“3-year.” 
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(8) Add the following new paragraph (7) 
to section 406a: 

“(7) The provisions of this section 406a 
shall extend to and embrace all transporta- 
tion of property for or on behalf of the 
United States in connection with any action 
brought before any court by or against car- 
riers subject to this part: Provided, however, 
That with respect to such transportation of 
property for or on behalf of the United States, 
the periods of limitation herein provided 
shall be extended to include 3 years from the 
date of (A) payment of charges for the 
transportation involved, or (B) subsequent 
refund for overpayment of such charges, or 
(C) deduction made under section 322 of the 
Transportation Act of 1940 (49 U. S. C. 66), 
whichever is later.” 

Sec. 2. Section 322 of the Transportation 
Act of 1940 (49 U. S. C. 66) is amended as 
follows: 

(1) By striking the words “overpayment 
to” and substituting therefor the words 
“overcharges by.” 

(2) By adding a new sentence at the end 
of the section as follows: “The term ‘over- 
charges’ shall be deemed to mean charges 
for transportation services in excess of those 
applicable thereto under the tariffs lawfully 
on file with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the Civil Aeronautics Board and 
charges in excess of those applicable thereto 
under rates, fares, and charges established 
pursuant to section 22 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act: Provided, however, That such de- 
ductions shall be made within 3 years (not 
including any time of war) from the time of 
payment of bills: Provided further, That 
every claim cognizable by the General Ac- 
counting Office for charges for transportation 
within the purview of this section shall be 
forever barred unless such claim shall be 
received in the General Accounting Office 
within 3 years (not including any time of 
war) from the date of (1) accrual of the 
cause of action thereon, or (2) payment of 
charges for the transportation involved, or 
(3) subsequent refund for overpayment of 
such charges, or (4) deduction made pur- 
suant to this section, whichever is later.” 

Sec. 3. The provisions of this act which 
amend the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended, shall apply only to causes of action 
which accrue on or after the effective date 
of this act. The provision of this act which 
amends section 322 of the Transportation 
Act of 1940 (49 U. S. C. 66) shall apply only 
to transportation performed and payment 
made therefor subsequent to the effective 
date of this act. 


And to amend the title so as to read: 

An act to amend the Interstate Commerce 
Act and the Transportation Act of 1940, with 
respect to periods of limitation applicable 
to action or claims, including those by or 
against the United States, for recovery of 
charges for the transportation of persons or 
property, and for other purposes. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
only difference between the Senate and 
the House amendment bill is that the 
Senate bill provides a period of 2 years, 
whereas the House amendment provides 
a 3-year period. I move that the Senate 
concur in the House amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Washington. 

The motion was agreed to. 


TECHNICAL CHANGES IN EXCISE 
TAX LAW 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, has 
morning business been concluded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 
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Without objection, the Chair lays be- 
fore the Senate the unfinished business, 
which is H. R. 7125. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7125) to make technical 
changes in the Federal excise tax laws, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. MALONE obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield so that 
I may suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr, MALONE, I yield for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill is open for further amend- 
ment. 

WARTIME EXCISE TAXES—SO-CALLED CABARET 
TAX—TAX ON MUSICIANS AND PATRONS 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, for 12 
years I have had before the Committee 
on Finance a bill to repeal all wartime 
excise taxes. The reason is that war- 
time excise taxes are hastily improvised 
measures to win a war. 

No one pays much attention to them 
at the time they are imposed, because 
each person seeks to do his part in war- 
time, whether in business or serving in 
the Armed Forces. 

But following the close of hostilities, it 
has always been my conviction that, if 
the money were still needed by the Gov- 
ernment, the hastily imposed wartime 
excise taxes should be repealed, and the 
tax distributed more evenly. 

As all Senators well know, it is almost 
impossible to separate a tax from the 
tax rolls once it has been placed there. 
It is hard to realize, even as a Member 
of Congress, that regardless of how un- 
fair a tax may be, for 24 years the 
White House, the Cabinet, and, unfor- 
tunately, many Members of Congress are 
reluctant to part with the income; and 
all others who benefit from the taxes are 
vocal against their removal. 

During this 12-year period, we have 
broken through spasmodically and have 
removed certain taxes. But to do so has 
required continual vigilance and pres- 
sure upon committees, and the opposi- 
tion, if you please, of the White House 
and the Cabinet and every other agency 
which profits from the tax, regardless 
of the harm the tax may be doing to in- 
dividual American citizens or to in- 
dustry. 

A few years ago the Committee on 
Finance approved the repeal of the tax 
on motion-picture theater tickets costing 
90 cents or less. It was said that many 
of the small theaters were saved. Some 
of them are still closing, however. But 
it was said that theaters, not only in 
Nevada, but all over the Nation, would 
benefit by the removal of that 20-per- 
cent tax. 

Recently, at this session, Congress re- 
moved the tax on motion-picture theater 
tickets beginning at $1 or less. The dif- 
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ference between this amendment is that 
if a ticket cost more than 90 cents, the 
purchaser paid the cost of the entire 
ticket plus the tax. But the $l-and- 
under provision removes the tax up to 
$1, regardless of the cost of the ticket 

Recently, too, the Committee on Fi- 
nance approved the repeal of the 3-per- 
cent tax on freight and the 10-percent 
tax on travel. The Senate passed that 
bill, removing teeth, but in conference 
with the House the 10-percent travel 
tax was restored, although the 3-percent 
tax on freight was repealed. 

Mr. President, today, for myself and 
on behalf of my colleague from Nevada 
(Mr. BIBLE], I offer an amendment to 
reduce the 20 percent so-called cabaret 
tax to 10 percent. I ask that the amend- 
ment be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 34, begin- 
ning on line 16, it is proposed to insert 
the following: 

(b) Reduction of cabaret tax: The first 
sentence of paragraph (6) of section 4231 
(tax on cabarets) is amended by striking 
out “20 percent” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “10 percent.” 

LAW OF DIMINISHING RETURNS 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, there 
is little question that if the cabaret tax 
is reduced from 20 percent to 10 percent, 
more taxes actually will be collected 
than are now being collected at the 
present rates, simply because many mu- 
sicians are unemployed and many 
smaller places of entertainment are 
hurt. 

Musicians cannot be employed in the 
smaller places because the minute the 
music starts or the dancing begins, then 
the 20 percent tax on the dinner or 
whatever is served is applied. 

The amendment I have offered to re- 
duce the 20-percent cabaret tax to 10 
percent, and thus bring the tax into line 
with the other so-called wartime emer- 
gency excises, affords the Senate the 
unusual opportunity to fulfill its obliga- 
tions in at least three vital areas. 

First, it will create thousands of jobs 
in categories where wide unemployment 
exists at present. Second, it will reduce 
an oppressive and wholly unrealistic ex- 
cise tax without hurt to our Treasury 
revenues. As I have said, probably 
much more money will be collected and 
a greater amount of taxes received from 
the reduced tax than is being collected 
now from the 20-percent tax. So, as 
often is the case, the point of diminish- 
ing returns is reached. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, the 
amendment which I propose will cure, 
at long last, the single most glaring in- 
equity and discrimination existing in 
our whole Federal tax structure. 

Permit me to document briefly these 
assertions. I have seen the findings of 
a reputable fact-finding agency— 
namely, the Research Company of 
America—which result from a nation- 
wide survey of the economic impact of 
this monstrous 20 percent levy. In 
point of employment, it was found that 
total repeal of this tax would result in 
a man-hours gain of more than 100 per- 
cent for instrumental musicians alone. 


The 
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This would flow from a 65 percent in- 
crease in the hours of employment and 
a 35 percent gain in the number of mu- 
sicians. The result would be some 
15,000 additional jobs in a profession 
which today suffers as one of our most 
critically underemployed. ‘These find- 
ings resulted from 1,401 interviews, by 
trained field workers, of proprietors, in 
33 representative cities, who are subject 
to the 20 percent tax. Importantly, the 
survey suggested that for every single 
musician reemployed, some 5% service 
employees would be returned to work. 

Surely the half goal envisioned as a 
result of a one-half reduction of this 
tax would be a very worthwhile stimulus 
to employment. 

As to the opportunity the amendment 
affords to reduce a particularly discrimi- 
natory tax without loss to Treasury reve- 
nue, permit me to return again to the 
research company survey findings, which 
are disputed by the Treasury only on the 
basis of its traditional policy of “Hold 
the line, boys, and never mind the mer- 
its.” I must add, however, that former 
‘Treasury Secretary Humphrey did em- 
phasize, in testimony before the Congres- 
sional committees in 1954, that any 20- 
percent excise tax is oppressive. 

Not only do I agree with the then 
Secretary of the Treasury, but I am per- 
suaded to pit my simple arithmetic 
against the Treasury’s dogmatic position, 
and to insist that the income-tax pay- 
ments which would be obtained as a re- 
sult of the return to work of thousands 
of musicians now unemployed, plus the 
additional income-tax payments which 
would result from the added man-hours 
of employment of musicians who now 
perform only on Saturday nights, be- 
cause of customer resistance to this un- 
conscionable tax, would more than equal 
the revenues now collected from this 
excise. The research company’s find- 
ings were that some $11 million in excess 
of the average $40 million returned by 
this excise would flow to the Treasury 
from only a partial buildup resulting in 
business gains and employment. 

I have been advised by industry 
spokesmen in this field of entertain- 
ment that the 20-percent tax has forced 
wholesale closings of businesses which 
depend on entertainment and dining and 
dancing. The American Hotel Associa- 
tion has advised me that so great is 
customer resistance to this tax, that in 
the leading hotels of the Nation the 700 
rooms once given over to dine-and-dance 
entertainment have decreased to 200 
rooms. 

Mr. President, this levy has long since 
passed the point of diminishing returns. 
The peak income to the Treasury, en- 
joyed in 1946, totaled $72,076,898. For 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, this 
revenue had dropped to $43,241,000. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, at 
this point will the Senator from Nevada 
yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Morton in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Nevada yield to the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr. MALONE. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Illinois. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. I wish to commend 
the Senator from Nevada for the move 
he is making; and I desire to ask the 
following question: Is not a good deal 
of the opposition to reducing the tax 
due to the use of the rather unfortunate 
title given to the tax; namely, the cab- 
aret tax? 

Mr. MALONE. That could be. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is not this tax in 
reality a tax on live music? 

Mr. MALONE. It is. Furthermore, I 
would say to the Senator from Illinois— 
and let me state that I appreciate his 
interest in this question—that the tax 
works a hardship on small communities, 
especially where there are very few 
places of entertainment where the young 
people can go and where their families 
will know where they are and know the 
proprietors. However, the minute live 
music starts, 20 percent must be added 
to the checks; and the boys and girls 
simply cannot afford to pay so large a 
tax. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If a person has a 
meal in a restaurant where jukebox 
music is played, does the 20-percent tax 
apply? 

Mr. MALONE. No. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is jukebox music any 
more elevating than music provided by 
a live orchestra? 

Mr. MALONE. I would say that, gen- 
erally speaking, jukebox music is not so 
good, because, after all, it is a canned 
product. Furthermore, in the case of 
music played by musicians at the place 
of entertainment, there is a feeling of 
comradeship and entertainment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But because the tax 
is called a cabaret tax, the use of that 
name conveys to the minds of many 
persons the impression that a cabaret 
is a wicked place of vice and sin, and, 
therefore, should be taxed as heavily as 
possible, in order to discourage its use— 
whereas, as a matter of fact, the tax is 
simply levied on places where the cus- 
tomers are able to dine and dance with 
the accompaniment of live music. 

Mr. MALONE. Yes. I am glad the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois has 
brought that point before the Senate, 
because I had not thought that the 
cabaret tax would be considered from 
that point of view. Certainly I can un- 
derstand the point my colleague has 
raised. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me say, in all 
kindness, that perhaps the term “caba- 
ret” is not held in such disesteem in Ne- 
vada as it may be in other States. 

Mr. MALONE. I believe that we who 
live in Nevada are realists. Nevada was 
admitted as a State in 1864, is one of the 
intermountain States, and is the last of 
the old West. Perhaps we who live in 
Nevada accept entertainment in a better 
spirit. I do not make that statement in 
disparagement of any other area; but 
I appreciate the distinction, because re- 
gardless of whether the place of enter- 
tainment involved is in a small town 
in Nevada or in Illinois or in Virginia, 
any eating place which seeks to use live 
music is subject to the 20 percent tax; 
and many of these places cater to a 
clientele to whom an additional 20 per- 
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cent, when added to the dinner check, 
means a great deal. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And under those cir- 
cumstances, when there is in the res- 
taurant a live orchestra that plays 
Strauss waltzes or Bach concertos, the 
20 percent tax is levied, whereas if the 
restaurant uses only a jukebox which 
plays The Purple People Eater, the tax is 
not levied. Is that correct? 

Mr. MALONE. That is correct. 

Mr. President, I have regard for res- 
taurants and places of entertainment 
that use jukeboxes; they are catering to 
a public taste. But many of them would 
use live music in addition if they could 
afford it. 

But, as the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois has brought out, we are not 
talking about a glittering cafe, where a 
dinner may cost $9. This 20 percent 
tax does not matter so much to a person 
who can afford to pay such prices. But 
in the case of a place where dinner 
costs $1.50, the additional 20 percent 
tax means more to the patrons. 

Mr. President, the Treasury’s posi- 
tion—when it contends that a reduction 
of this tax to 10 percent would result in 
lost revenue—is sheer nonsense. The 
Treasury must well know that when, 
in 1944, the tax stood at an even more 
unrealistic level of 30 percent, the in- 
come to the Treasury totaled only $26,- 
726,331. At that point the Congress re- 
duced the tax to 20 percent, and the 
Treasury receipts more than doubled. 
Surely, Mr. President, it is time for the 
Congress and the Treasury to heed the 
plain lessons of their own experience 
and to introduce realistic business prin- 
ciples into this wholly unrealistic ex- 
cise-tax operation. 

Permit me next to address myself to 
the inequities of this so-called cabaret 
tax. By way of parentheses, let me point 
out that this is not a tax on alcoholic 
beverages, nor is it a luxury tax; rather, 
it is a tax on jobs. There are 14 States 
in which alcoholic beverages may not be 
sold by the drink. In those States, this 
tax constitutes a direct levy on the serv- 
ice of food alone. 

This amendment, which I propose and 
urge, Mr. President, fulfills a moral obli- 
gation of the Congress. Of all the mul- 
titude of wartime emergency excises, 
this so-called cabaret tax is the prime 
example of longevity. It was imposed 
at the time of the First World War, and 
it has been on our statute books ever 
since. 

Mr. President, this goes to show how 
all kinds of taxes, regardless of their 
fairness, tend to hang on. As I have al- 
ready stated, no one objects to paying 
such a tax during a real war; at such 
times all persons wish to contribute their 
part. But when the war is over such 
taxes should be removed and properly 
distributed if further needed. I have had 
such a measure before the Senate for 12 
years, and every so often we break 
through our lethargy and repeal one. 
The Senate realizes the equities of the 
case. 

It is the only 20-percent excise, save 
admissions to racetracks, that remains 
today at that discriminatory level. To 
adopt my amendment means that this 
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body would concur at long last in the 
third mandate of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for a reduction of this tax to 
bring it into line with the other com- 
parable wartime excises, most of which 
were reduced by half in 1954. Surely the 
equities of the situation demand that 
this body now concur in this thrice- 
expressed wish of the House. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, will my 
senior colleague from Nevada yield? 

Mr. MALONE, I yield. 

Mr. BIBLE. First, I would like to 
commend the senior Senator from Ne- 
vada for the statement he is making on 
behalf of himself and myself in support 
of hisamendment. We feel, as I am sure 
he has made abundantly clear, this is an 
area of inequity in our tax structure 
which should be removed. I noted my 
senior colleague stated that, in his opin- 
ion, if the tax were reduced from 20 to 
10 percent it would not result in any les- 
sening of the income of the United States 
Government. Is that correct? 

Mr. MALONE. Yes. I think in this 
case it is a good deal the same as in many 
other cases. After a certain point is 
reached the law of diminishing returns 
takes over. I think we have reached that 
point. 

Mr. BIBLE. I am very much inclined 
to agree with that statement. If my 
memory is correct, in 1943 the so-called 
cabaret tax was 30 percent. It stayed at 
that rate from 1943 to 1944, when it was 
lowered. I am informed the amount of 
income to the Government, once the tax 
was reduced from 30 percent to 20 per- 
cent, was actually doubled. I think that 
is indicative of a probable increase in 
revenue to the Government if the tax is 
reduced from 20 percent to 10 percent 
at this time. 

As I understand, the amount received 
by the Government from the imposition 
of the 20-percent tax, as it now exists, 
and which tax has existed in various 
forms since World War I, has steadily 
decreased. I think it now brings into the 
Treasury about $40 million. 

Mr. MALONE. Forty-three million 
dollars, approximately. 

Mr. BIBLE. Which, revenuewise, is a 
relatively small amount of money to the 
United States Government. 

Mr. MALONE. The amount has been 
reduced to about half of what it was a 
few years ago, showing that the law of 

i ing returns has taken over. 

Mr. BIBLE. Am I correct in under- 
standing that this is 1 of the 2 of the 
so-called excise taxes which has not 
been reduced below the 20-percent level? 

Mr. MALONE. I think that is cor- 
rect. I am very proud of the record. 
Twelve years is a long time. Many excise 
taxes were imposed. It is simply a case of 
having the attention of the Senate and 
the House continually called to the in- 
equity of the tax, as was shown in the 
case of passenger and freight taxes. 
While the passenger taxes were placed 
back in the bill in conference, we prob- 
ably will take that matter up again 
next year. 

Mr. BIBLE. But there are no other 
excise taxes that exceed 10 percent with 
the exception of this tax and the tax 
on racetracks. Is that correct? 
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Mr. MALONE. I think that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BIBLE. Am I also correct in un- 
derstanding that the House of Repre- 
sentatives has passed this kind of re- 
duction on three different occasions? 

Mr. MALONE. On three different oc- 
casions. I am glad the distinguished 
Senator is asking the question to clari- 
fy the subject. 

I have in my hand a letter from the 
American Hotel Association, signed by 
M. O. Ryan. The association has been 
studying this subject for several years. 
It concurs in my proposal. As a matter 
of fact, I had the association assist me 
in the preparation of these statistics. 

In that connection, the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians is very much con- 
cerned with the tax, because many of 
its members are unemployed as a result 
of the imposition of the tax. I have in 
my hand a memorandum from the 
American Federation of Musicians, and 
I ask unanimous consent that it, as well 
as the letter from the American Hotel 
Association, be printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


MEMORANDUM FOR SENATOR MALONE 


Immediate and sizable employment gains 
would result from the repeal or substantial 
reduction of the job-destroying 20 percent 
cabaret tax. 

Such was the report of Research Company 
of America, a long-established fact-finding 
agency, when it conducted for the American 
Federation of Musicians a national survey 
of the economic impact of this tax. Its re- 
port was published by the 84th Congress, 
having been included in detailed testimony 
taken by the Excise Tax Subcommittee of 
the Ways and Means Committee prior to the 
favorable recommendation of that commit- 
tee of legislation reducing the cabaret tax 
by one-half. The determination of the 
House of Representatives, at the ist session 
of the 85th Congress, that the 20 percent 
tax is discriminatory and should be brought 
in line with other wartime excises pre- 
viously reduced, is evidenced by H. R. 17 now 
pending in the Senate Finance Committee. 
This action marked the third time the House 
has acted to reduce the cabaret tax. 

The House debate which marked the over- 
whelming passage of H. R. 17 (reprint of the 
summarized CONGRESSIONAL RECORD account 
is attached) showed plainly that the House 
Members were impressed by the following 
employment factors reported by the Research 
Company of America: 

Repeal of the cabaret tax would result in 
an overall man-hours gain of more than 100 
percent for instrumental musicians alone. 

This would result almost immediately, the 
researchers said, through an increase of 65 
percent in the hours of employment afforded 
to some 41,000 musicians working in 20 per- 
cent tax places, thus increasing their annual 
earnings by approximately $2,000. 

Up to 35 percent more musicians would be 
employed immediately—nearly 15,000 addi- 
tional jobs—a total employment gain of 100 
percent. 

These findings were the fruits of 1,401 
interviews by trained field workers with pro- 
prietors of establishments subject to the 20 
percent tax in 33 representative cities, Em- 
ployment questionnaries mailed to 30,450 
additional such employers were processed, 
and job-and-wage facts were weighed from 
23,289 musicians. The Research Co. esti- 
mated that for every musician reemployed 
approximately 54% additional service employ- 
ees would be put to work through repeal or 
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substantial reduction of the tax and the 
resultant resumption of dine-and-dance 
business. 

As for the uneconomic revenue aspects of 
this tax of diminishing return, the Research 
Co. found: 

(1) In the event of repeal, establishments 
now subject to the cabaret tax declared their 
intent to expand their business and to em- 
ploy more musicians for longer hours, to 
the extent that they would pay an increase 
of $36 million in Federal taxes. 

(2) The resultant gain of 65 percent in 
working hours for musicians already em- 
ployed in the surviving 20 percent tax estab- 
lishments would add an additional $16 mil- 
lion of personal income taxes to the Treasury. 
No account was taken of the income taxes 
that would be paid by the 15,000 new musi- 
cians to be employed. Nor did the Research 
Co, take into account the numbers of 
the income taxes that would result from the 
employment of waiters, cooks, and other 
service help occasioned by the planned busi- 
ness increase, although it was stated that 
for each musician added to the payroll there 
would be 514 others employed. 

Thus, said the Research Co., the tax 
accruals resulting from business and job 
gains following repeal of the tax would be 
some $11 million in excess of the average 
annual cabaret tax returns. 

In short, for every day that the cabaret 
tax remains in full effect it is not only deny- 
ing sorely needed employment, but is actually 
costing the Government tax revenue. 

In point of immediate antirecession effect, 
this memorandum would emphasize that the 
establishments in which this new and added 
employment would occur already are built 
and in most cases still operating. There are 
no new plants to build before new jobs can be 
had. The American Hotel Association which 
reported that two-thirds of all the public 
rooms formerly deyoted to dining and danc- 
ing had been darkened or diverted to other 
uses because of this confiscatory tax still 
has the rooms and can return them to pro- 
ductive service on short notice. 

AMERICAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., August 1, 1958. 
Senator GEORGE W. MALONE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Attention: Mr. Arthur Peterson. 

Dear Mr. PETERSON: Attached is the lan- 
guage that I visited with you about on the 
telephone today, relating to an amendment 
to H. R. 7125 to reduce the cabaret tax from 
20 percent to 10 percent. 

I have sent copies to Ralph Curtiss, of 
the National Licensed Beverage Institute, and 
to Hal Leyshon, of the Musicians’ Union. 

We appreciate your willingness to help all 
of us on this. 

Yours very truly, 
M. O. RYAN, 
Manager. 


Mr. BIBLE. I appreciate the com- 
ments of my senior colleague. I should 
like to associate myself with his re- 
marks. I am particularly impressed 
with the inequity of the tax. I am also 
impressed with the desirability of re- 
ducing what in my considered judgment 
is an oppressive tax. 

A reduction in the tax from 20 to 10 
percent will result in no reduction at all 
in income to the United States Govern- 
ment. Suffice it to say, the records show 
that even at 20 percent, the most this tax 
has brought to the United States Gov- 
ernment is approximately $40 million a 
year. I think the important fact is that 
the reduction of the tax from 20 to 10 
percent will be a shot in the arm to those 
engaged in the music industry in the 
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United States. It will create jobs and 
employment. 

In my travels, not only in Nevada, but 
elsewhere in the United States, in talk- 
ing with musicians, I have been told that 
it was necessary and desirable to reduce 
the tax. 

Mr. MALONE. It will help the small 
communities more than it will the large 
communities, because the small com- 
munities do not have the wealth to sup- 
port places of entertainment. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I would be delighted to 
yield, but I am speaking on the time of 
the senior Senator from Nevada. How- 
ever, if the Senator has no objection, I 
yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I think the people 
who will be helped are the musicians 
themselves. They need help. Many of 
them have been hit hard as a result of 
the advent of phonographs, radio, and 
television. The reduction of the tax will 
help musicians get jobs. I do not know 
that it will help the cabarets, except per- 
haps by increasing business, because the 
cabarets do not pay the tax. The public 
pays the tax, so it will not help the 
cabarets. It will help the poor musicians 
who are out of jobs. 

If I remember correctly, a similar pro- 
posal was made 3 or 4 years ago. We 
have been promising for years to give the 
musicians this help. This is a nice day 
to do it—Tuesday, August 12. 

Mr. MALONE. Iam sure the Senator 
is familiar with the fact that there are 
many small places which could hardly 
be distinguished enough to be called 
cabarets; they are more or less small eat- 
ing and gathering places. 

Mr. CAPEHART. They are places 
where poor people can get together and 
enjoy themselves of an evening. 

Mr. MALONE. And many of the cus- 
tomers are young people, who have not 
yet made the necessary money, and 
whose income is small. 

Mr. BIBLE. I heartily concur in the 
remarks made by the Senator from In- 
diana. I think the proposal will help 
the musicians and working people 
throughout the United States. 

I thank the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Nevada for yielding to me. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. BEALL. I thank the Senator from 
Nevada, and also congratulate him for 
proposing the amendment. By coinci- 
dence, the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamara] had the same amendment at 
the desk. Speaking for myself and for 
the Senator from Michigan, who is not 
on the floor at the present time, we 
should like to have the opportunity of 
associating ourselves with the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. McNamara] and the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BEALL] 
may be associated as sponsors of the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on my amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I renew 
the request for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. Matone], for himself and 
other Senators. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, it is with 
regret I am forced to oppose the amend- 
ment. I am informed the amendment 
if agreed to would cost the Treasury $20 
million. 

Mr. President, there are many excise 
taxes which are as burdensome or more 
burdensome than this particular tax. 

There are heavy taxes on tobacco and 
liquor, as we all know. 

There is a tax of 10 percent on auto- 
mobiles. 

There is a tax of 5 percent on electric 
and gas appliances. 

There is a tax of 11 percent on fire- 
arms, shells, and cartridges. 

There is a tax of 10 percent on foun- 
tain pens. I have been informed the 
fountain pen industry is in very serious 
condition by reason of the tax. 

There is a tax of 10 percent on phono- 
graphs and records. 

There is a tax of 10 percent on radio 
receiving sets. 

There is a tax of 10 percent on tele- 
vision sets. 

There is a tax of 10 percent, on a re- 
tail basis, on furs and fur articles. 

There is a tax of 10 percent, on a retail 
basis, on jewelry. 

There is a tax of 10 percent on luggage. 
x There is a tax of 10 percent on toilet- 

es. 

There is a tax of 10 percent on tele- 
phone and telegraph services. 

Bowling alleys are taxed at $20 per 
alley or table per annum. 

Club dues and initiation fees are taxed 
at 20 percent. 

Mr. President, there are many excise 
taxes which in my judgment have a great 
deal more merit for consideration as to 
their repeal or reduction than the 
cabaret tax. As chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance I shall have to oppose 
the amendment. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I wish 
to say to the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia that he has answered the ques- 
tion himself. Nearly all excise taxes are 
down to 10 percent, except the so-called 
cabaret taxes. Automobiles were never 
taxed more than 10 percent. 

This is a tax which has been applied 
since World War I. The record shows it 
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has reached the point where the law of 
diminishing returns has been reached, 
and that more taxes will be paid if the 
thousands of musicians who are now un- 
employed by reason of the tax can go 
back to work, though the repeal of half 
of this burdensome tax. 

Mr. MORSE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, earlier this afternoon the Sen- 
ate considered an amendment to reduce 
the so-called cabaret excise tax. 

Since 1947, I have supported, in the 
Senate, a proposal to reduce that tax 
at least 50 percent. The tax works to 
the discriminatory disadvantage of the 
musicians of the country, as well as 
others. 

In my judgment, the tax is an unfair 
one, and should have been reduced by 
at least the amount provided by the 
amendment submitted today, if not en- 
tirely eliminated. In fact, I favor its 
complete elimination. 

I happened to be involved in a con- 
ference committee discussion today, and 
could not be on the floor of the Senate 
when the amendment was under con- 
sideration. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Record, preceding the vote on that 
amendment, a letter which I have re- 
ceived from Mr. Herman D. Kenin, pres- 
ident of the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians, AFL-CIO, in which he sets forth 
what I regard as a very sound state- 
ment in support of the amendment 
which seeks to reduce the cabaret tax. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

New Yorg, N. Y., August 5, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear WAYNE: I understand a determined 
effort will be made in the closing days of 
this session to amend on the Senate floor 
one of the remaining tax bills (probably 
H. R. 7125) so as to include the thrice-passed 
House reduction of the 20-percent cabaret 
tax to 10 percent, bringing it into line with 
the other wartime emergency excises. 

In the name of all of the instrumental 
musicians of Oregon, fully half of whom 
are jobless, and on behalf of musicians in 
similar straits almost everywhere, I ask your 
help to correct this glaring discrimination 
and thus create tremendous job opportuni- 
ties for our people and for thousands of 
service employees who would benefit im- 
mediately. 

Sincerely, 
HERMAN D. KENIN, 
President, American Federation of 
Musicians, AFL-CIO. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ne- 
vada for himself and other Senators. 
On this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr, 
CuHAvez], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
HENNINGS], the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. Hoxtanp], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], and the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] are 
absent on official business. 
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On this vote, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Cuavez] is paired with the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
New Mexico would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Georgia would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NINGS] is paired with the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. HoLLAND]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Missouri would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from Flor- 
ida would vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. PAYNE] is nec- 
essarily absent, and, if present and vot- 
ing, would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 39, 
nays 51, as follows: 


YEAS—39 
Barrett Hobhitzell Mansfield 
Beall Hruska McNamara 
Bible Humphrey Morse 
Bridges Ives Murray 
Butler Jackson Neuberger 
Capehart Javits Pastore 
Carroll Johnston, S.C. Potter 
Case, N. J Kefauver Proxmire 
Clark Kuchel Purtell 
Dirksen Langer Smathers 
Douglas Long Smith, Maine 
Goldwater Magnuson Symington 
Hayden Malone Young 
NAYS—51 

Aiken Flanders Monroney 
Allott Frear Morton 
Anderson Fulbright Mundt 
Bennett Gore O'Mahoney 
Bricker Green Revercomb 

Hickenlooper Robertson 
B; Hill Russell 
Carlson Jenner Saltonstall 
Case, S. Dak Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Church Jordan Smith, N.J 
Cooper Kennedy Sparkman 
Cotton Kerr Stennis 
Curtis Knowland Thurmond 
Dworehak Lausche Thye 
Eastland Martin,Iowa Watkins 
Ellender Martin, Pa. Wiley 
Ervin McClellan Williams 

NOT VOTING—6 

Chavez Holland Talmadge 
Hennings Payne Yarborough 


So the amendment offered by Mr. Ma- 
LONE, for himself, Mr. BIBLE, and Mr. 
BEALL, was rejected. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, in 
the years I have been a member of the 
Committee on Finance, the excise taxes 
themselves have been an exceedingly 
unsatisfactory subject on which to legis- 
late. They are taxes which are levied 
on a miscellaneous lot of capriciously 
selected articles. There is no rhyme or 
reason to them. Any endeavor to im- 
prove the list of excise taxes, by re- 
moving some items and putting new 
items on the list, or by cutting in half 
the tax on certain items and leaving it 
intact on others, would still result in the 
whole thing being a hodge-podge. It 
would make it a crazy patchwork quilt 
which is not handsome. 

As a result of my long experience with 
excise taxes as a whole, there has very 
lately come to me the thought that they 
can be replaced by a uniform manufac- 
turer’s tax, collected at the point where 
the articles or products pass from manu- 
facture into distribution. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. FLANDERS. In consultation 
with the staff of the Committee on 
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Finance, it has appeared that such a 
manufacturer’s tax establishing a 3⁄2- 
percent tax on goods going into distri- 
bution would yield a little more than 
the present excise taxes do. I am there- 
fore offering my amendment to H. R. 
7125. The amendment is dated July 31, 
1958, and is marked “A.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment will not be 
read, but will be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

The amendment of Mr. FLANDERS, 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, is 
as follows: 

On page 1, beginning with line 3, it is 
proposed to strike out all through line 
20 on page 100 and in lieu thereof insert 
the following: 

SECTION 1. Declaration of purpose. 

Selective Federal excises are discrimina- 
tory, causing taxpayer irritation and resist- 
ance, and undue burdens of administration 
and compliance. An excise tax uniformly 
applied to all end products of manufacture 
other than food or food products will elimi- 
nate discrimination, reduce administrative 
and compliance costs, and make possible a 
moderate rate of tax which will provide the 
necessary revenue without shifting tax bur- 
dens among income groups. 

Sec. 2. Short title, etc. 

(a) Short title: This act may be cited as 
the “Excise Tax Act of 1958.” 

(b) Amendment of 1954 Code: Whenever 
in this act an amendment or repeal is ex- 
pressed in terms of an amendment to or 
repeal of a section or other provision, the 
reference shall be considered to be made to 
a section or other provision of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. 


TITLE I—UNIFORM MANUFACTURERS EXCISE TAX 

Sec, 101. Uniform Manufacturers Excise Tax. 
Subtitle D (relating to miscellaneous ex- 

cise taxes) is amended by inserting immedi- 

ately before chapter 31 the following new 

chapter: 

“Chapter 30—Uniform Manufacturers Excise 

Taz 


“Subchapter A. Tax on manufactured arti- 
cles. 
“Subchapter B. Administrative provisions. 


“SUBCHAPTER A—Tax on Manufactured Arti- 


“Sec. 3701. Imposition of the tax. 
“Sec. 3702. Tax-free sales. 
“Sec. 3701. Imposition of the tax. 

“In addition to any other tax or duty im- 
posed by law: 

“(1) There shall be paid a tax of 314 per- 
cent of the sales price by the manufacturer 
upon the sales of articles manufactured by 
him, except as provided in section 3702. 

“(2) There shall be paid a tax of 344 per- 
cent of the price at which an article was 
purchased— 

“(A) by any licensed manufacturer who 
purchases an article for further manufacture 
on a tax-free basis under subparagraph (A) 
or (B) (i) of paragraph (3) of section 3702 
and resells or uses such article other than 
as an article for further manufacture; 

“(B) by a licensed exporter who purchases 
an article for export on a tax-free basis 
under section 3702 (3) (c) and resells or 
uses such article other than by exporting 
it or reselling it for use by any person as 
ship supplies; and 

“(C) by a manufacturer or exporter whose 
license is canceled or surrendered under 
section 3705 or section 3707 upon the arti- 
cles purchased on a tax-free basis under 
section 3702 (3) and held by him at the date 
the license was canceled or surrendered as 
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well as upon such articles subsequently 
acquired. 

“(3) There shall be paid a tax of 3% per- 
cent of the amount determined as the basis 
for the computation of the depreciation al- 
lowance for an article under section 167, if 
any, by the manufacturer of such article 
who uses such article other than as an arti- 
cle for further manufacture, except that 
no such tax shall be imposed upon the use 
of an article described in section $710 (3) 
(c). 

“(4) There shall be paid a tax of 2 percent 
of the first $10,000 of total sales prices of 
articles (other than articles sold tax free 
under the provisions of section 3702 (1)) in 
each quarter where a manufacturer would 
not be required to be licensed under see- 
tion 3705 (b) (1) except for the fact that 
the total sales prices of such articles exceed 
$10,000. 


“Sec. 3702. Tax-free sales. 


“No tax under this chapter shall be paid 
with respect to: 

“(1) The sale by any manufacturer of the 
following articles: 

“(A) Food. 

“(B) Drugs. 

“(C) Seeds, fertilizers, insecticides, fungi- 
cides, and defoliants. 

“(D) Tobacco, snuff, cigars, cigarettes, and 
other articles taxable under the provisions of 
chapter 52. 

“(E) Liquor and other articles taxable 
under the provisions of chapter 51. 

“(F) Books, pamphlets, and music în 
raised print used exclusively for and by the 
blind. 

“(G) Religious articles. 

“(2) The sale of any article by a manufac- 
turer not required to be licensed under sec- 
tion 3705 (b). 

“(3) The sale by a licensed manufac- 
turer— 

“(A) to another licensed manufacturer of 
an article for further manufacture; and 

“(B) to any person— 

“(i) of an article for further manufacture 
for resale to another licensed manufacturer 
if the first delivery of such article by the 
selling manufacturer is to such other li- 
censed manufacturer; and 

“(il) of an article for export which is ex- 
ported by such licensed manufacturer. 

“(C) to a licensed exporter of an article 
for export; and 

“(D) to the United States of an article 
under an exemption granted pursuant to 
section 3717. 


“SUBCHAPTER B—Administrative Provisions 
“Part I. Licensing provisions. 
“Part II. General administrative provisions. 
“Part III, Returns and payment of tax. 
“Part IV. Credits, refunds, and drawbacks. 
“Part V. Penalties and forfeitures. 
“Part VI. Administration by the Internal 

Revenue Service. 
“Part VII. Appellate provisions. 
“Part VIII. Transitional provisions. 

“Part I—Licensing Provisions 

“Sec. 3705. Licensing of manufacturers. 
“Sec. 3706. Licensing of dealers. 
“Sec. 3707. Licensing of exporters. 
“Sec. 3705. Licensing of manufacturers. 

“(a) Except as provided in subsection 
(b), every manufacturer (including manu- 
facturers of articles which may be sold 
tax free under section 3702) is hereby re- 
quired, under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary, to apply for a manufac- 
turer’s excise tax license. Such license, 
when issued, shall be assigned a distin- 
guishing number and shall, except for 
the provisions of subsection (c), be of 
permanent duration. 

“(b) No license shall be required but the 
Secretary or his delegate may issue a license 
in the case of— 

“(1) any manufacturer if— 
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“(A) substantially all of the articles man- 
ufactured by him are— 

“(i) for personal or household use or con- 
sumption, and 

“(ii) are sold at retail; and 

“(B) the total sales price of all articles 
manufactured by him other than articles 
exempt under section 3702 (1), does not 
exceed or is not expected to exceed $10,000 
for a quarterly period described in section 
3720 (a) (1). 

Such manufacturer shall apply for a li- 
cense under subsection (a) within 30 days 
after the end of any quarter in which such 
total sales prices exceed $10,000 or during 
any quarterly period in which such total 
sales prices are reasonably expected to ex- 
ceed $10,000. A license issued to a manu- 
facturer under this paragraph shall be ef- 
“fective on the first day of the first return 
period elected by the taxpayer under section 
3720 (a) beginning after the issuance of such 
license. In computing the total sales prices 
under this paragraph, there shall be aggre- 
gated all sales prices of persons between 
whom losses are disallowed under section 
267. 

“(2) any person who manufactures articles 
solely for his own use or consumption. 

“(c) The Secretary or his delegate, under 
regulations, is authorized to cancel or to re- 
quire the surrender, with or without appli- 
cation by the taxpayer, of such license and 
to deny the right to purchase articles tax 
free in any case where he is satisfied that the 
licensee is not a bona fide manufacturer or 
where he is satisfied that the provisions of 
subsection (b) are not met. The license of 
any manufacturer shall expire and be sur- 
rendered by him at the time he ceases to 
operate a manufacturing or importing busi- 
ness. Such manufacturer shall notify all 
manufacturers or exporters with whom he 
has unfilled orders of such cancellation or 
surrender of his license. 

“Sec. 3706. Licensing of dealers. 

“(a) Every person engaged in the busi- 
ness of buying and selling articles for fur- 
ther manufacture may, under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate, 
make application to the Secretary or his 
delegate for a dealer’s excise tax license. If 
such license is granted it shall be assigned 
a distinguishing number and shall be of per- 
manent duration unless revoked or canceled 
as provided for in subsection (b). 

“(b) The Secretary or his delegate, under 
regulations, is authorized to cancel or to re- 
quire the surrender, with or without appli- 
cation by the taxpayer, of the license in any 
case where he is satisfied that the licensee 
is not engaged in the business of buying and 
selling articles for further manufacture or 
where the licensee is willfully and fraudu- 
lently claiming refunds in violation of the 
provisions of this chapter. The license of 
any dealer shall expire and be surrendered 
by him at the time he ceases to be engaged 
in the business of buying and selling articles 
for further manufacture. 

“Sec. 3707. Licensing of exporters. 

“(a) Every person regularly engaged in the 
exportation of goods is required, under reg- 
ulations prescribed by the Secretary or his 
delegate, to apply for an exporter’s excise 
tax license. Such license, when issued, shall 
be assigned a distinguishing number and 
shall, except for the provisions of subsection 
(b), be of permanent duration. 

“(b) The Secretary or his delegate, under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary or his 
delegate, is authorized to cancel or to require 
the surrender of such license and to deny 
the right to purchase articles tax free in any 
case where he is satisfied that the licensee 
is not a bona fide exporter. The license of 
any exporter shall expire and be surrendered 
by him when he ceases to be regularly en- 
gaged in the exportation of goods. Such ex- 
porter shall notify all manufacturers or ex- 
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porters with whom he has unfilled orders 
of such cancellation or surrender. 


“Part Il—General Administrative 
Provisions 

. 3710. Definitions. 

. 3711. Determination of sale price. 

. 3712, Determination of fair manfac- 
turers’ price. 

. 3713. Manufacturers’ mark-up rate. 

. 3714. Manufacturers’ discount rate. 

. 8715. Industry classifications. 

. 3716. Evidence to support tax-free 
sales. 

. 3717. Power of the Secretary to author- 
ize exemption. 

“Sec. 3718. Applicability of other provisions. 

“Src. 3710. Definitions. 

“For purposes of this chapter— 

“(1) The term ‘article’ means any per- 
sonal property which has been manufac- 
tured. The term includes electricity, gas, 
steam, or other forms of energy but does 
not include tangible personal property sold 
or used incidental to the performance of 
services. 

“(2) The term ‘manufacture’ means the 
performance of the operation or operations 
which place personal property in a form or 
condition different from that in which it is 
acquired, except that harvesting, severance 
from the earth, transportation, and opera- 
tions incidental thereto, shall not be con- 
sidered as operations bringing about a 
change of form or condition for the purposes 
of this definition. 

“(3) The term ‘article for further manu- 
facture’ means an article which will become 
an ingredient or component part of any ar- 
ticle, whether or not taxable under this chap- 
ter. This term includes fuel used in the 
manufacture or production of electricity, 
steam, gas, or other form of energy for re- 
sale; and packaging, shipping, labeling, and 
similar materials sold with an article. This 
term does not include— 

“(A) an accessory, unless the manufac- 
turer elects to treat such accessory as an ar- 
ticle for further manufacture for the pur- 
pose of section 3702 (3) (A) and includes 
the charge for such accessory in the sale 
price of the principal article being manu- 
factured for sale; or 

“(B) articles used in the construction, 
erection, alteration, repair, or improvement 
of real property; or 

“(C) articles purchased or manufactured 
by a licensed manufacturer and not used 
by such manufacturer in the process of man- 
ufacturing an article for sale. 

“(4) The term ‘manufacturer’ includes an 
importer and means— 

“(A) the person actually performing the 
operation, described in paragraph (2) of this 
section, except where such person performs 
such operation under an agreement for serv- 
ices under which minor or incidental mate- 
rials are also furnished, in which case the 
person for whom the services are rendered 
shall be the manufacturer; 

“(B) the person last manufacturing the 
article into the form or condition in which 
it is commonly advertised or offered for sale, 
where an article is manufactured by two or 
more persons, each in turn acquiring title 
to such article; and 

“(C) any person who acquired from the 
manufacturer of an article, by operation of 
law or as a result of any transaction not 
taxable under this chapter, the right to sell 
such article. 

“(5) The term ‘person’ includes an in- 
dividual, a trust, estate, partnership, com- 
pany, corporation, an organization exempt 
from tax under sections 501 or 521, the 
United States, a State, a Territory of the 
United States, any political subdivision of a 
State or of a Territory of the United States, 
or the District of Columbia. 

“(6) The term ‘importer’ means any per- 
son who introduces an article from a foreign 
country into the commerce of the United 
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States and includes any person who acquires 
from the importer of an article, by operation 
of a law or as a result of any transaction 
not taxable under this chapter, the right to 
sell such article. 

“(7) The term ‘export’ means the sending 
of an article, from the United States by caus- 
ing it to be transported or physically placed 
in a means of transportation to a destina- 
tion outside of the United States, or the sale 
of an article to any person for use as a ship’s 
supply. 

“(8) The term ‘licensed manufacturer’ 
means a manufacturer or importer to whom 
a manufacturer’s excise tax license has been 
issued under the provisions of section 3705. 

“(9) The term ‘licensed dealer’ means any 
person to whom a dealer's excise tax license 
has been issued under the provisions of sec- 
tion 3706. 

“(10) The term ‘licensed exporter’ means 
any person to whom an exporter'’s excise tax 
license has been issued under the provisions 
of section 3707. 

“(11) The term ‘food’ means— 

“(A) articles used for food or drink for 
man or other animals, 

“(B) chewing gum, and 

“(C) articles used for components of any 
such article, 
but does not include tobacco, snuff, cigars, 
and cigarettes or other articles subject to the 
provisions of chapter 52 or liquor or other 
articles subject to the provisions of chap- 
ter 51. 

“(12) The term ‘drug’ means— 

“(A) articles recognized in the official 
United States Pharmacopeia and official 
Homeopathic Pharmacopeia of the United 
States, or official National Formulary, or any 
supplement to any of them when sold for 
use as drugs, 

“(B) articles intended for use in the diag- 
nosis, cure, mitigation, treatment, or pre- 
vention of disease in man or other animals, 

“(C) articles (other than food) intended 
to affect the structure of any function of 
the body of man or other animals, and 

“(D) articles intended for use as a com- 
ponent of any article specified in subpara- 
graph (A), (B), or (C) of this paragraph; 
but the term does not include devices or 
their components, parts or accessories; nor 
does it include tobacco, snuff, cigars, other 
articles subject to the provisions of chapter 
52, or liquor or other articles subject to the 
provisions of chapter 51. 

“(13) The term ‘ship supplies’ means any 
article sold for use as fuel supplies, ships’ 
stores, sea stores, or legitimate equipment 
on vessels of war of any foreign nation, ves- 
sels employed in the fisheries or in the 
whaling business, or actually engaged in for- 
eign trade or trade between the Atlantic 
and Pacific ports of the United States or be- 
tween the United States and any of its 
possessions. The term ‘vessels’ includes civil 
aircraft employed in foreign trade or trade 
between the United States and any of its 
Possessions (but does not include aircraft 
registered in a foreign country unless the 
Secretary of the Treasury has been advised 
by the Secretary of Commerce that he has 
found that such foreign country allows or 
will allow privileges substantially reciprocal 
to the privileges granted hereunder in re- 
spect of aircraft registered in the United 
States), and the term ‘vessels of war of any 
foreign nation’ includes aircraft owned by 
any foreign nation and constituting a part 
of the armed forces thereof. 

“(14) The term ‘accessory’ means an arti- 
cle sold or used with another article as an 
optional feature, not necessary to the func- 
tional operation thereof. 

“(15) The term ‘sale’ means the transfer, 
for a consideration, of ownership of an arti- 
cle from one person to another and includes 
the lease (including any renewal or exten- 
sion of a lease or any subsequent lease) of 
an article by the manufacturer (except 
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where the manufacturer elects to be taxed 
under section 3701 (3)). 

“(16) The term ‘sale price’ shall mean the 
consideration paid or given for the trans- 
fer of ownership or lease (except where the 
manufacturer elects to be taxed under sec- 
tion 3701 (3)) of an article subject to the 
provisions of section 3711. 

“(17) The term ‘deficiency’ means— 

“(A) the amount by which the tax im- 
posed by this chapter exceeds the amount 
shown as the tax by the taxpayer upon his 
return; the amount so shown on the re- 
turn shall first be increased by the amount 
previously assessed (or collected without 
assessment) as a deficiency, and decreased 
by the amounts previously abated, credited, 
refunded, or otherwise repaid in respect of 
such tax; or 

“(B) if no amount is shown as the tax 
by the taxpayer upon his return or if no 
return is made by the taxpayer, then the 
amount by which the tax exceeds the 
amounts previously assessed (or collected 
without assessment) as a deficiency; but 
such amounts previously assessed, or col- 
lected without assessment, shall first be de- 
creased by the amounts previously abated, 
refunded, or otherwise repaid in respect of 
such tax. 

“(18) The term ‘claim for refund’ shall in- 
clude a claim for refund or drawback with- 
in section 3730. 

“(19) The term ‘ruling’ refers to an inter- 
pretation of any provision of this chapter 
issued by the Secretary or his delegate under 
the provisions of section 7805. 

“(20) The term ‘religious articles’ shall 
include Bibles, rosaries, chaplets, medals, 
hymn books, prayer books, manuals, and 
similar articles of religious devotion; books, 
newspapers, magazines, and other period- 
icals of religious reading, thought or action; 
altars, pulpits, communion tables, baptismal 
fonts and shrines and parts thereof; re- 
ligious statuary and pictures; collection en- 
velopes, plates and baskets, stationery and 
record books; tapers, lights and candles, 
sanctuary oil; cassocks, banners, and articles 
or regalia worn on the person or carried in 
the hand; as well as other articles pri- 
marily designed for use in houses of wor- 
ship. 

“Sec. 3711. Determination of sales price. 

“(a) In determining, for purposes of this 
chapter, the sale price of an article— 

“(1) there shall be included any charge 
for coverings and containers and any other 
charge incident to placing the article in con- 
dition packed ready for shipment from the 
place of manufacture to the manufacturer’s 
vendee; and 

“(2) there shall be excluded— 

“(A) the amount of tax imposed by this 
chapter whether or not stated as a separate 
charge; 

“(B) any bona fide carrying, delivery, in- 
stallation, insurance, interest, transporta- 
tion, warranty, or other charge: Provided, 
however, That if such charge is not sepa- 
rately stated, there shall be excluded only 
the actual cost thereof to the manufacturer; 

“(C) in the case of a rebuilt article, the 
value of a like article accepted in exchange; 
and 

“(D) any charge for an accessory, whether 
or not separately stated, unless the manu- 
facturer has elected under section 3710 (3) 
(A) to treat such accessory as an ‘article for 
further manufacture’, 

“(b) If any person other than the manu- 
facturer furnishes (without cost or at a re- 
duced cost) material, or royalty which is an 
ordinary and necessary element of manufac- 
turing cost, the sale price of the article, 
otherwise determined, shall be adjusted to 
reflect the cost to such person of such fur- 
nished items. 

“(c) In the sale of an article in an arm's 
length transaction the sale price, at the elec- 
tion of the manufacturer, shall be either— 
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“(1) the price at which the article was a manufacturers’ discount rate computed to 


sold; or 

“(2) the fair manufacturers’ price deter- 
mined under section 3712. 

“(d) In the sale of an article otherwise 
than through an arm’s length transaction— 

“(1) in which the actual sales price is less 
than either— 

“(A) the sales price of similar articles sold 
by such manufacturer in an arm’s length 
transaction at his first level of distribution; 


or 
“(B) the fair manufacturers’ price deter- 
mined under section 3712, 
the sale price of the article for purposes of 
this chapter shall, at the election of such 
manufacturer, be the price determined un- 
der subparagraph (A) or (B); and 
“(2) in which the actual sales price is not 
less than the price determined under either 
subparagraph (A) or (B) of paragraph (1), 
the sales price of the article for purposes of 
this chapter shall, at the election of such 
manufacturer, be this price or either of the 
prices determined under subparagraphs (A) 
and (B) of paragraph (1). 
“Sec. 3712. Determination of fair manufac- 
turers’ price. 


“The fair manufacturers’ price of an article 
shall be the smallest of the amounts ar- 
rived at— 

“(1) By multiplying the amount of the 
manufacturer's cost of manufacturing an 
article by the manufacturer’s mark-up rate, 
proclaimed by the Secretary or his delegate 
under section 3713, for the industry under 
which such article is classified and by adding 
the amount so determined to such manufac- 
turer’s cost of manufacturing such article; 
or 

“(2) By multiplying the amount of the 
manufacturer's established retail price of 
an article by the manufacturer’s discount 
rate, proclaimed by the Secretary or his dele- 
gate under section 3714, for the industry 
under which such article is classified and by 
subtracting the amount so determined from 
such manufacturer's established retail price 
for such article; or 

“(3) In such other manner as the Secre- 
tary or his delegate, under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate, may 
determine as such price of an article sold at 
the first level of distribution in the industry 
within which such article is classified under 
section 3715, 

“Sec. 3713. Manufacturers’ markup rate. 

“(a) The Secretary or his delegate shall 
determine and proclaim, for each manufac- 
turing industry classification in section 3715, 
a manufacturers’ markup rate computed to 
the nearest percentage point, and at least 
once each year thereafter redetermine and 
proclaim such rates: Provided, however, That 
such redetermination and proclamation shall 
be effective on a prospective basis only. Such 
rate shall be the average of the percentages 
used by manufacturers in an industry classi- 
fication in determining the amount to be 
added to the manufacturers’ cost to arrive 
at the sale price of an article sold at the first 
level of distribution in such industry. Such 
first fevel of distribution for any industry 
classification shall be the level at which a 
substantial number of manufacturers sell 
articles at the lowest prices in arms’ length 
transactions. 

“(b) The Secretary or his delegate, not 
later than the effective date of this chapter, 
shall determine and proclaim for each in- 
dustry classification tentative manufactur- 
ers’ markup rates computed to the nearest 
percentage point. Such tentative rates shall 
be effective until such time as the manu- 
facturers’ markup rates are determined and 
proclaimed under subsection (a). 

“Sec. 3714. Manufacturers’ discount rate. 

“(a) The Secretary or his delegate shall 
determine and proclaim for each manufac- 
turing industry classification in section 3715 
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the nearest percentage point, and at least 
once each year thereafter redetermine and 
proclaim such rates: Provided, however, That 
such redetermination and proclamation shall 
be effective on a prospective basis only. Such 
rate shall be computed so as to reflect for an 
industry classification the amount to be de- 
ducted from the manufacturer’s established 
retail price to determine for that classifica- 
tion the sales price of an article sold at the 
first level of distribution for such industry. 
Such first level of distribution for any indus- 
try classification shall be the level at which 
a substantial number of manufacturers sell 
articles at their lowest prices in arms’ length 
transactions. 

“(b) The Secretary or his delegate, not 
later than the effective date of this . 
shall determine and proclaim for each indus- 
try classification tentative manufacturers’ 
discount rates computed to the nearest per- 
centage point. Such tentative rates shall be 
effective until such time as the manufactur- 
ers’ discount rates are determined and pro- 
claimed under subsection (a). 

“Sec. 3715. Industry classifications. 

“For purposes of this chapter the classifi- 
cation of manufacturers by industry shall be 
in accordance with the classification and 
definitions shown in the Standard Classifi- 
cation Manual (prepared by the Division of 
Statistical Standards, Bureau of the Budget) 
for the industry subgroups of the third digit 
classification. An industry or subgroup shall 
be considered as a manufacturing industry 
if its members perform the operations de- 
scribed in section 3710 (2). 

“Sec, 3716. Evidence to support tax-free 
sales, 

“An instrument in writing issued by the 
purchaser setting forth the manufacturer's 
or exporter’s excise tax license number of the 
purchaser of the article shall constitute con- 
clusive evidence to support a tax-free sale for 
all purposes under this chapter. A pur- 
chase order or a continuing document issued 
by the manufacturer or by the exporter stat- 
ing that all purchases are either for further 
manufacture or for export shall be sufficient 
for this purpose if it contains the purchaser’s 
excise tax license number, Tax-free sales 
can be made upon the basis of such docu- 
ment until the vendor has notice in writing 
of the cancellation or expiration thereof. 
“Sec. 3717. Power of the Secretary to au- 

thorize exemption. 

“The Secretary or his delegate may au- 
thorize exemption from the tax imposed by 
this chapter upon the sale to the United 
States of any article or articles, if he deter- 
mines that the imposition of such tax with 
respect to such article or articles will cause 
substantial burden or expense to the United 
States which can be avoided by the granting 
of such exemption. 

“Sec. 3718. Applicability of other provisions, 

“(a) Administrative Provisions.—The pro- 
visions of subtitle F shall apply to the tax 
imposed by this chapter when not incon- 
sistent with any of the provisions of this 
chapter. 

“(b) Publicity of Returns: 

“For provisions with respect to publicity of 
returns required under this chapter, see sec- 
tion 6103. 


“Part I1I—Returns and Payment of Tax 

“Sec. 3720. Returns. 

“Sec. 3721. Records. 

“Sec. 3722. Extension of time for filing re- 
turns. 

“Sec. 3723. Verification in lieu of oath. 

“Sec. 3724. Time and manner of payment. 

“Sec. 3725. Interest on deficiencies. 

“Sec. 3726. Statute of limitations on assess- 
ment and collection, 

“Sec. 3727. Suits to restrain assessment and 
collection. 
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“Sec. 3720. Returns. 

“(a) Return Periods—Every person liable 
for the tax imposed by this chapter shall 
make returns to the principal internal rev- 
enue officer for the internal revenue district 
in which is located his principal place of 
business. All taxable sales or uses made 
within the return period shall be covered by 
such returns. At the election of the tax- 
payer, such returns shall be filed— 

“(1) on a quarterly basis for periods of 
3 calendar months ending on March 31, June 
30, September 30, and December 31; or 

“(2) on a quarterly basis, including in 
each quarter all accounting periods ending 
within the quarter: Provided, That these 
four return periods cover the entire calendar 
year; or 

“(3) on the basis of any other period per- 
mitted by the regulations issued under this 
section. 


Any election under this section after the 
initial election shall only be made by the 
taxpayer with the permission of the Secre- 
tary or his delegate under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate. 

“(b) Time for Filing Returns.—The returns 
required under subsection (a) shall contain 
such information as required by regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate 
and shall be issued by the Secretary or his 
delegate under a notice of proposed rule- 
making as provided for in the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act (60 Stat. 237). Such re- 
turns shall be filed— 

“(1) by the end of the calendar month 
following the close of the quarter for which 
the return is made, or 

“(2) im cases where a return period does 
not end upon the last day of a calendar 
month, by the 30th day following the end 
of such return period: 


Provided, That where, under section 3724 (c), 
the payment is made by means of a vali- 
dated depositary receipt of a Federal Reserve 
bank, an additional period of 10 days is 
permitted. 
“Sec. 3721. Records. 

“For record keeping requirements, etc., 
see section 6001. 


“Sec. 3722. Extension of time for filing re- 
turns. 

“If the failure to file a return required 
under this chapter, at the time prescribed 
by law or by regulation made under author- 
ity of the law, is due to sickness or absence, 
or other reasonable cause, the Secretary or 
his delegate may allow further time for fil- 
ing the return in accordance with section 
6081. 


“Sec. 3723. Verification in lieu of oath. 

“The Secretary or his delegate, under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary or 
his delegate, may require that any return, 
statement, or other document required to 
be filed under this chapter shall contain or 
be verified by a written declaration that 
it is made under the penalties of perjury, 
and such declaration shall be in lieu of any 
oath otherwise required. 


“Src. 3724. Time and manner of payment. 

“(a) Date of payment: The tax shall, 
without assessment or notice, be due and 
payable to the principal internal revenue 
officer for the internal revenue district in 
which is located the principal place of busi- 
ness of the person liable for the tax, at the 
time fixed in section 3720 for filing the 
return. 

“(b) Manner of payment: Under regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary or his dele- 
gate, it will be the duty of every person liable 
for tax under this chapter, provided such 
tax exceeds $100 for a calendar month or 
for the comparable part of a return period 
permitted under section 3720 and used by 
the taxpayer, to deposit the amount of such 
tax within the next succeeding calendar 
month after the close of such calendar month 
or within 30 days after the end of the com- 
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parable part of a return period permitted 
and used by a taxpayer under section 3720, 
with a Federal Reserve bank. The remit- 
tance of such amount shall be accompanied 
by a Federal depositary receipt provided for 
that purpose. Such depositary receipt shall 
be prepared in accordance with the instruc- 
tions and regulations applicable thereto. 
The taxpayer, at his election, may forward 
such remittance, together with such de- 
positary receipt, to a commercial bank au- 
thorized in accordance with the rules and 
regulations of the Treasury Department, to 
accept remittances of the aforesaid taxes for 
transmission to a Federal Reserve bank. 
After the Federal Reserve bank has validated 
the depositary receipt, such depositary re- 
ceipt shall be returned to the taxpayer. 
Every taxpayer making a deposit pursuant 
to this section shall attach to his return for 
the period with respect to which such de- 
posits are made, in part or full payment of 
the tax shown thereon, such receipts so vali- 
dated, and shall pay to the principal internal 
revenue officer referred to in subsection (a) 
the balance of the tax, if any, due for such 
quarterly periods. 

“(c) Payment for the last portion of the 
return period: With respect to payment of 
tax for the last month of the quarterly pe- 
riod or the comparable part of a return 
period permitted under section 3720 and 
used by the taxpayer, the taxpayer may ei- 
ther include with his return direct remit- 
tance to the principal internal revenue ofi- 
cer referred to in subsection (a) for the 
amount of such taxes or attach to such 
return, in the amount of such payment, a 
depositary receipt validated by a Federal 
Reserve bank, as provided in subsection (b). 
Payment of the balance of the tax required 
to be reported on such return in the form of 
validated depositary receipts or direct remit- 
tances shall be made to the principal in- 
ternal revenue officer referred to in subsec- 
tion (a) at the time fixed for filing such 
return. If a deposit is made for the last 
calendar month of the quarter or the com- 
parable part of a return period permitted 
under section 3720 and used by the taxpayer, 
the taxpayer shall make it in ample time to 
enable the Federal Reserve bank to return 
the validated receipt to the taxpayer so that 
it can be attached to and filed with the 
taxpayer's return at the time fixed for filing 
such return. 

“(d) Payment of tax on articles trans- 
ferred under leases, conditional sales, etc.: 

“(1) In the case of— 

“(A) a contract for the sale of an article 
wherein it is provided that the sale price 
shall be paid by installments and title to 
the article sold does not pass until a future 
date notwithstanding partial payment by 
installments, 

“(B) a conditional sale, or 

“(C) a chattel mortgage arrangement 
wherein it is provided that the sale price 
shall be paid in installments, 


there shall be paid upon each part of the 
sales price paid with respect to any such 
article that portion of the total tax imposed 
by this chapter which is proportionate to 
the portion of the total sales price to be paid 
represented by such payment. 

“(2) In the case of the lease of an article 
the tax shall be paid by the manufacturer 
upon each rental payment made under the 
lease, except when such manufacturer elects 
at the time of the first transfer of possession 
of the article to pay the tax imposed by sec- 
tion 3701 (3). 

“(3) Cross reference.— 

“For the provisions relating to contracts, 
leases, etc., in existence on the rate adjust- 
ment date, see section 3761. 

“Sec. 3725. Interest on deficiencies. 

“Notwithstanding section 6601, if the tax 
imposed by this chatper is not paid when due, 
there shall be added as part of the tax, inter- 
est at the rate of 6 percent per annum from 
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the time when the tax became due, until paid 
or, in the case of a waiver under section 3751 
(c), to the 30th day after the filing of such 
waiver or the date the deficiency is assessed, 
whichever is the earlier. No such interest 
shall be added for the period beginning with 
the time notice is given under section 3737 
(that the tax is due and payable) anc 10 
days thereafter if payment of the tax is made 
during such period, and no such interest 
shall be collected or paid upon the penalty 
provided by section 3737. 


“Sec. 3726. Statute of limitations on assess- 
ment and collection. 

“(a) The tax provided for in this chapter 
shall be assessed within 3 years after the due 
date of the return, and no proceeding in court 
without assessment for the collection of such 
tax shall be begun after the expiration of 
such period. 

“(b) Where, before the expiration of the 
time prescribed in subsection (a) for the 
assessment of such tax, both the Secretary or 
his delegate and the taxpayer have consented 
in writing to its assessment after such time, 
such tax may be assessed at any time before 
expiration of the period agreed upon and 
such period may be extended by subsequent 
agreements made before the expiration of the 
period previously agreed upon. 

“(c) In case of a false or fraudulent return 
made with intent to evade such tax, or of a 
failure to file a return within the time re- 
quired by law, such tax may be assessed, or a 
proceeding in court for the collection of such 
tax may be begun without assessment, at any 
time. 

“(d) In case of a willful attempt in any 
manner to defeat or evade such tax, such tax 
may be assessed, or a proceeding in court for 
the collection of such tax may be begun with- 
out assessment, at any time. 

“(e) Where the assessment of any tax im- 
posed by this chapter has been made within 
the statutory period of limitation properly 
applicable thereto, such tax may be collected 
by distraint or by a proceeding in court, but 
only if begun— 

“(1) within 6 years after the assessment 
of such tax; or 

“(2) before the expiration of any period for 
collection agreed upon in writing by the Sec- 
retary or his delegate and the taxpayer before 
the expiration of such 6-year period. 


“Src. 3727. Suits to restrain assessment and 
collection. 

“Except as provided in section 3751, no suit 
for the purpose of restraining the assessment 
of collection of any tax imposed by this chap- 
ter shall be maintained in any court. 

“Part IV—Credits, Refunds, and Drawbacks 
“Sec. 3730. Credits, refunds, and drawbacks. 
“Sec. 3731. Period of limitation upon re- 

funds, credits, and drawbacks. 
“Sec. 3730. Credits, refunds, and drawbacks. 

“(a) A credit against any tax imposed by 
this chapter shall be allowed or a refund or 
drawback shall be made or credit against any 
tax imposed by this title (other than by this 
chapter) may be allowed— 

“(1) toa licensed manufacturer— 

“(A) in the amount determined under 
subsection (b) with respect to an article 
purchased by him on which tax has been paid 
and which he uses as an article for further 
manufacture; or 

“(B) in the amount set forth in sub- 
section (c) with respect to articles taxed 
under chapter 51 or 52 which are used or 
resold as articles for further manufacture. 

“(2) to a licensed dealer— 

“(A) in the amount set forth in sub- 
section (b) with respect to— 

“(i) the resale of an article for further 
manufacture (other than an article exempt 
from tax under section 3702 (1)) to a li- 
censed manufacturer; or 

“(ii) an article for export (other than an 
article exempt from tax under section 3702 
(1)) resold to a licensed exporter; 
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“(B) in the amount set forth in sub- 
section (c) with respect to articles taxed 
under chapter 51 or 52 which are resold as 
articles for further manufacture. 

“(3) to a licensed exporter in the amount 
determined under subsection (b) with re- 
spect to an article purchased by him on 
which tax has been paid but which he ex- 

orts; 

j “(4) to a State or Territory of the United 
States, or any political subdivision of the 
foregoing, or the District of Columbia, in 
the amount and under the circumstances 
set forth in subsection (b) with respect to 
articles purchased by it and upon which tax 
has been paid; or 

“(5) to any person— 

“(A) in the amount determined under 
subsection (b) with respect to an article 
purchased by him on which tax has been 
paid and which article he exports; 

“(B) who has paid tax under this chapter 
with respect to an article, when the price 
on which the tax was based is readjusted by 
reason of return or repossession of the arti- 
cle or a covering or container, or by a bona 
fide discount, rebate, or allowance; in the 
amount of that part of the tax proportion- 
ate to the part of the price which is read- 
justed (for provisions concerning price re- 
adjustments relating to reduced or repealed 
taxes, see section 3763); 

“(C) who has paid tax under this chap- 
ter, all taxes erroneously or illegally as- 
sessed or collected, all penalties collected 
without authority, and all taxes that appear 
to be unjustly assessed or excessive in 
amount, or in any manner wrongfully col- 
lected; 

“(D) who purchases an article which he 
had theretofore leased, in the amount of 5 
percent of any rental payment or payments 
paid by such person on which the tax under 
this chapter was paid and for which pay- 
ment or payments credit was allowed on the 
purchase price. 

“(b) The amount of credit, refund, or 
drawback to be allowed under paragraphs 
(1) (A), (2) (A), (3), (4), and (5) (A) of 
subsection (a) shall be 5 percent of the 
price at which such article was purchased 
by the person claiming such credit, refund, 
or drawback. 

“(c) The amount of credit, refund, or 
drawback to be allowed under paragraphs 
(1) (B) and (2) (B) of subsection (a) shall 
be the amount of tax due under chapter 
51 or chapter 52 when the article was taxed 
under either of those chapters. 

“(d) The claims for credit, refund, or 
drawback authorized by subsection (a) may 
be filed with the Secretary or his delegate, 
under regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary or his delegate, as soon as the right 
thereto accrues. Such a claim shall be valid 
if it sets forth, under penalties of perjury, 
the following information: 

“(1) That the article with respect to 
which the claim is asserted was not pur- 
chased free of tax by the claimant. 

“(2) The price at which such article was 
purchased by the claimant. 

“(3) Where necessary, the date of the use 
or resale by the claimant upon which such 
claim is based. 

“(4) That no other such claim has been 
filed by the claimant with respect to such 
article. 

“(5) That adequate records with respect 
to the transaction relied upon to support 
such claim will be maintained by the claim- 
ant for the period specified in section 3731. 

“(e) A refund or drawback authorized by 
subsection (a) shall be made on in interim 
basis by the Secretary or his delegate within 
30 days after the claim therefor has been 
filed under subsection (d), subject to later 
audit by the Secretary or his delegate. 

“(f) The tax imposed by this chapter shall 
be deemed to have been paid with respect to 
an article unless the claimant purchased the 
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article free of tax through use of an appro- 

priate excise tax license. 

“Sec. 3731. Period of limitation upon re- 
funds, credits, and drawbacks. 

“(a) All claims for credit, refunds, or 
drawbacks of tax, pepalty, or other sum 
claimed under section 3730 must, under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary or 
his delegate, be filed with the Secretary or 
his delegate— 

“(1) in the case of a licensed manufac- 
turer under section 3730 (a) (1), within 3 
years from the date upon which the tax free 
sale or use was made by him; 

“(2) in the case of a licensed dealer un- 
der section 3730 (a) (2), within 3 years from 
the date upon which the tax free sale was 
made by him; 

“(3) in the case of a licensed exporter 
under section 3730 (a) (3), within 3 years 
from the date upon which the export was 
made by him; 

“(4) in the case of a governmental body 
under section 3730 (a) (4), within 3 years 
from the date upon which the purchase was 
made; and 

“(5) in all other cases, with respect to the 
tax for which such claim is filed, within 3 
years from (A) the date the return of tax 
was filed, (B) the date such tax was paid, 
or (C) the date upon which such tax free 
sale or export was made by the claimant, 
whichever occurs latest. 


“Part V—Penalties and Forfeitures 


“Sec. 3735. Penalties in general. 
“Sec. 3736. Penalty of perjury. 
“Sec. 3737. Additions to tax. 


“Sec. 3735. Penalties in general. 

“(a) Any person required under this 
chapter to pay any tax, or required by this 
chapter to make a return, keep any records, 
or supply any information, for the purposes 
of a computation, assessment, or collection 
of any tax imposed by this chapter, who will- 
fully fails to pay such tax, make such re- 
turns, keep such records, or supply such 
information, at the time or times required 
by this chapter shall, in addition to other 
penalties provided by this chapter, be guilty 
of a misdemeanor and, upon conviction 
thereof, be fined not more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned for not more than 1 year, or 
both, together with the costs of prosecution. 

“(b) Any person required under this 
chapter to collect, account for, and pay over 
any tax imposed by this chapter who will- 
fully fails to collect or truthfully account 
for and pay-over such tax, and any person 
who willfully attempts in any manner to 
evade or defeat any tax imposed by this 
chapter or the payment thereof shall, in 
addition to other penalties provided by this 
chapter, be guilty of a felony and, upon con- 
viction thereof, be fined not more than $10,- 
000 or imprisoned for not more than 5 years, 
or both, together with the costs of prosecu- 
tion. 

“(c) Any person who, in connection with 
the sale or lease, or offer for sale or lease of 
any article, or for the purpose of making 
such sale or lease makes any statement, 
written or oral, (1) intended or calculated 
to lead any person to believe that any part 
of the price at which such article is sold or 
leased, or offered for sale or for lease, con- 
sists of a tax imposed under the authority 
of the United States, or (2) ascribing a par- 
ticular part of such price to a tax imposed 
under the authority of the United States, 
knowing that such statement is false or that 
the tax is not as great as the portion of 
such price ascribed to such tax, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be punished by a fine of 
not more than $1,000 or by imprisonment 
not exceeding 1 year, or both, together with 
the costs of prosecution. 

“(d) For purposes of this section, the term 
‘person’ includes an officer or employee of 
® corporation, or a member or employee of 
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a partnership, who as such officer, employee, 
or member is under a duty to perform the 
act in respect of which the violation occurs. 


“Sec. 3736. Penalty of perjury. 

“(a) Any person who willfully makes and 
subscribes any return, statement, or other 
document, which contains or is verified by 
a written declaration that it is made under 
the penalties of perjury, and which he does 
not believe to be true and correct as to every 
material matter, shall be guilty of a felony 
and, upon conyiction thereof, shall be fined 
not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more 
than 5 years, or both, together with the costs 
of prosecution, 

“(b) The fact that an individual’s name 
is signed to a return, statement, or other 
document filed shall be prima facie evidence 
for all purposes that the return, statement, 
or other document was actually signed by 
him, 


“Sec. 3737. Additions to tax. 

“(a) In case of any failure to make and 
file a return or list within the time pre- 
scribed by this chapter, or prescribed by the 
Secretary or his delegate under this chapter, 
there shall be added to the amount required 
to be shown as tax on such return or list 5 
percent of the amount of such tax if the fail- 
ure is for not more than 30 days, with an 
additional 5 percent for each additional 30 
days or fraction thereof during which such 
failure continues, not to exceed 25 percent 
in the aggregate. 

“(b) In case a false or fraudulent return 
is willfully made, there shall be added to the 
tax 50 percent of its amount. 

“(c) When any tax due under this chapter 
is not paid within 10 days after notice by the 
Secretary or his delegate that such tax is due 
and payable, the Secretary or his delegate 
shall add a penalty of 5 percent: Provided, 
That such notice of the time when such tax 
becomes due and payable is given in such 
manner as may be required under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate: 
And provided further, That in computing 
this penalty there shall be excluded from the 
tax upon which this penalty is computed, 
the interest required by section 3725. It 
shall then be the duty of the Secretary or 
his delegate, in case of the nonpayment of 
said tax within such period, to demand pay- 
ment thereof with the 5 percent added 
thereto and interest as required by section 
3725, but no interest for a fraction of a month 
shall be demanded. If such tax and interest 
are not paid within 10 days after demand, 
it shall be lawful for the Secretary or his 
delegate to make distraint thereof, as pro- 
vided by law. 

“(d) The Secretary or his delegate shall 
have authority to waive the penalty imposed 
by subsections (a) and (c) where it is shown 
that the failure to make and file the return 
or make the payment within 10 days was 
due to a reasonable cause and not to willful 
neglect. 


“Part VI—Administration by the Internal 
Revenue Service 


“Sec. 3745. National Office of the Internal 
Revenue Service 
“Sec. 3746. Rules, regulations, and rulings. 
“Sec. 3745. National office of the Internal 
Revenue Service 
“(a) There shall be created by the Secre- 
tary or his delegate, in the National Office of 
the Internal Revenue Service, an office of 
Assistant Commissioner, Excise Tax, and the 
Secretary or his delegate shall designate an 
employee of the Service to serve, during the 
pleasure of the Secretary or his delegate, as 
the Assistant Commissioner, Excise Tax. 
“(b) The Assistant Commissioner, Excise 
Tax, shall act as the principal assistant to 
the Commissioner and the Deputy Commis- 
sioner in the administration of this chapter. 
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The functions of the Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Excise Tax, shall be as follows: 

“(1) Regulations: Formulate and provide 
basic principles and rules for the application 
of the taxes imposed by this chapter, includ- 
ing the preparation of all needful regula- 
tions and other tax-guide materials, the fur- 
nishing of technical advice and assistance in 
the preparation and issuance of tax forms, 
and the direction of programs for clarifica- 
tion and simplification of the tax regula- 
tions with respect to such taxes. 

“(2) Publications: Publish and distribute 
all rules, regulations, tax-guide materials, 
and tax forms in respect of the taxes im- 
posed by this chapter. All tax rulings, is- 
sued or reviewed, and all decisions made or 
reviewed in respect of the taxes imposed by 
this chapter which have become final shall 
be published as a separate Internal Revenue 
Bulletin reserved for this purpose. 

“(3) Audit: Develop and coordinate poli- 
cles and programs (consistent with this 
chapter) for the review of tax returns to 
establish the true tax liability of the tax- 
payers under this chapter, including the se- 
lection of returns for audit, examination, 
and investigation, the determination of lia- 
bilities, and deficiencies, and penalties, and 
the administrative disposition of offers in 
compromise. 

“(4) Tax rulings: Prepare and issue rul- 
ings for the guidance of taxpayers, Internal 
Revenue Service employees, and others, on 
such excise taxes, develop and coordinate 
policies and programs for the issuance of 
such rulings by field officers of the Internal 
Revenue Service, and review of all such rul- 
ings prepared and issued in the field offices 
of the Internal Revenue Service, and shall 
afford the individual taxpayer or taxpayers 
concerned an opportunity to be heard in 
connection with any such rulings issued or 
reviewed. 

“(5) Appellate: Develop and coordinate 
policies and programs relating to the hearing 
of taxpayers’ appeals from determinations 
and rulings made in the field offices of the 
Internal Revenue Service with respect to 
cases involving such taxes imposed by this 
chapter, and shall review the opinions issued 
in such cases in the field offices of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, and shall afford the 
individual taxpayer or taxpayers concerned 
an opportunity to be heard in connection 
with such review. 


“Sec. 3746. Rules, regulations, and rulings. 

“(a) The Secretary or his delegate shall 
prescribe and publish all needful rules and 
= for the enforcement of this chap- 


ee) The Secretary or his delegate (or any 
Official authorized in writing by him to make 
rulings or decisions which shall be subject 
to this section) may issue to taxpayers and 
other persons as to any question re- 
lating to the applicability of the tax imposed 
by this chapter. Rulings shall be binding 
on both the Secretary or his delegate and the 
individual taxpayer or taxpayers concerned, 
in the absence of a material misrepresenta-~ 
tion of fact. 

“(c) No amendment or revocation of any 
Tule, regulation, ruling, or decision of the 
Secretary or his delegate in force at the time 
of the sale of an article shall, in the absence 
of a material misrepresentation of fact, have 
the effect of increasing the liability of any 
person with respect to such sale beyond his 
liability determined in accordance with such 
rule, regulation, ruling, or decision in force 
at the time of such sale. 


“Part Vil—Appellate Provisions 

“Sec. 3751. Petition to Tax Court. 
“Sec. 3752. Procedure of Tax Court. 
“Sec. 3753. Jeopardy assessments. 
“Sec. 3754. Notice of fiduciary relationship. 
“Sec. 3751. Petition to Tax Court. 

“(a) If in the case of any taxpayer the 
Secretary or his delegate determines that 
there is a deficiency with respect to the tax 
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imposed by this chapter, he is authorized to 
send notice of such deficiency to the tax- 
payer by. registered mail. Within 90 days 
after such notice, or a notice of ruling with 
respect to any tax imposed by this chapter, 
is received, by any taxpayer, the taxpayer 
may file with the Tax Court of the United 
States a petition for a determination there- 
of. If the notice is addressed to a person 
outside the States of the Union and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the period specified in 
this paragraph shall be 150 days in lieu of 
90 days. 

“(b) No assessment of a deficiency in re- 
spect of any tax imposed by this chapter 
and no distraint or proceeding in court for 
its collection shall be made, begun, or pros- 
ecuted until notice thereof has been mailed 
to the taxpayer nor until the expiration of 
such 90-day or 150-day period, as the case 
may be, nor, if a petition has been filed with 
the Tax Court, until the decision of the Tax 
Court becomes final. Notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 7421 (a), the making 
of such assessment or the beginning of a 
proceeding for collection or distraint during 
the time such prohibition is in force may 
be enjoined by a proceeding in the proper 
court. 

“(c) The taxpayer shall at any time have 
the right, by a signed notice in writing filed 
with the Secretary or his delegate, to waive 
the restrictions provided in subsection (a) 
on the assessment and collection of the 
whole or any part of the deficiency. 

“(d) If no petition for review is filed 
within the prescribed time then the deci- 
sion shall become final and binding upon 
both the taxpayer and the United States. 
In such event, the ruling as issued shall be 
binding upon the taxpayer and the United 
States and the deficiency, notice of which 
has been mailed the taxpayer, shall be as- 
sessed, and shall be paid upon notice and 
demand from the Secretary or his delegate. 


“Sec. 3752. Procedure of Tax Court. 

“(a) If the taxpayer files a petition with 
the Tax Court, the entire amount redeter- 
mined as the deficiency by the decision of 
the Tax Court which has become final shall 
be assessed and shall be paid upon notice 
and demand from the Secretary or his dele- 
gate. No part of the amount determined as 
a deficiency by the Secretary or his delegate 
but disallowed as such by the decision of 
the Tax Court which has become final shall 
be assessed or be collected by distraint or by 
proceeding in court with or without assess- 
ment. The ruling readjudicated by the de- 
cision of the Tax Court, which has become 
final, shall be binding upon the taxpayer 
and the United States. 

“(b) Jurisdiction of Tax Court: 

“(1) The Tax Court shall have jurisdic- 
tion to redetermine the correct amount of 
the deficiency even if the amount so re- 
determined is greater than the amount of 
the deficiency, notice of which has been 
mailed to the taxpayer, and to determine 
whether any additional amount or addi- 
tion to the tax should be assessed, if claim 
therefor is asserted by the Secretary or his 
delegate at or before the hearing or a 
rehearing. 

“(2) The Tax Court shall have jurisdic- 
tion, in order to determine the correctness 
of the application of the law to the facts 
stated in the ruling, to review the ruling 
issued by the Secretary or his delegate. 

“(3) The Tax Court shall have jurisdic- 
tion if it finds that there is no deficiency 
and further finds that the taxpayer has 
made an overpayment of tax in respect of 
the taxable year in respect of which the 
Secretary or his delegate determined the 
deficiency, or finds that there is a deficiency 
but that the taxpayer has made an over- 
payment of tax in respect of such taxable 
year, to determine the amount of such over- 
payment, and such amount shall, when the 
decision of the Tax Court has become final, 
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be credited or refunded to the taxpayer. No 
such credit, or refund shall be allowed or 
made of any portion of the tax unless the 
Tax Court determines as part of its decision 
that such portion was paid— 

“(A) within 2 years before the filing of 
the claim, the mailing of the notice of 
deficiency, or the execution of an agreement 
by both the Secretary or his delegate and 
the taxpayer pursuant to section 3726 (b) 
to extend beyond the time described in sec- 
tion 3726 (a) the time within which the 
Secretary or his delegate might assess the 
tax, whichever is earliest; or 

“(B) within 3 years before the filing of 
the claim, the mailing of the notice of 
deficiency, or the execution of the agree- 
ment, whichever is earliest, if the claim 
was filed, the notice of deficiency mailed, or 
the agreement executed within 3 years from 
the time the return was filed by the tax- 
payer; or 

“(C) after the execution of such agree- 
ment and before the expiration of the period 
within which the Secretary or his delegate 
might make an assessment pursuant to such 
agreement or any extension thereof; or 

“(D) after the mailing of the notice of 
the deficiency. 

“(c) If the Secretary or his delegate has 
mailed to the taxpayer notice of a deficiency 
or ruling as provided in section 3751 (a) and 
the taxpayer files a petition with the Tax 
Court within the time prescribed in section 
3751 (a), the Secretary or his delegate shall 
have no right to determine any additional 
deficiency in respect of the same taxable pe- 
riod, except in the case of fraud, and except 
as provided in subsection (b) of this section, 
relating to assertion of greater deficiencies 
before the Tax Court or in section 3753 relat- 
ing to the making of jeopardy assessment. If 
the taxpayer is notified that, on account of a 
mathematical error appearing upon the face 
of the return, an amount of tax in excess of 
that shown upon the return is due, and 
that an assessment of the tax has been or will 
be made on the basis of what would have 
been tke correct amount of tax but for the 
mathematical error, such notice shall not be 
considered (for purposes of this subsection, 
or of subsection (a) of section 3751, prohib- 
iting assessment and collection until notice 
of deficiency of the Secretary or his delegate 
has been mailed) as a notice of deficiency 
within the meaning of subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 3751 and the taxpayer shall have no 
right to file a petition with the Tax Court 
based on such notice, nor shall such assess- 
ment or collection be prohibited by the pro- 
visions of this part. 

“(d) The Tax Court in redetermining a 
deficiency in respect of any taxable period 
shall consider such facts with relation to the 
taxes for other taxable periods as may be 
necessary correctly to redetermine the 
amount of such deficiency, but in so doing 
shall have no jurisdiction to determine 
whether or not the tax for any other taxable 
period has been overpaid or underpaid. 

“(e) If the Secretary or his delegate has 
mailed to the taxpayer a notice of deficiency 
under section 3751 and if the taxpayer files 
a petition with the Tax Court within the 
time prescribed in this section, no credit or 
refund in respect of the tax for the taxable 
period in respect of which the Secretary or 
his delegate has determined the deficiency 
shall be allowed or made and no suit by the 
taxpayer for the recovery of any part of such 
tax shall be instituted in any court except— 

“(1) as to overpayments determined by a 
pA of the Tax Court which has become 

al; 

“(2) as to any amount collected in excess 
of an amount computed in accordance with 
the decision of the Tax Court which has be- 
come final; and 

“(3) as to any amount collected after the 
period of limitation upon the beginning of 
distraint or a proceeding in court for collec- 
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tion has expired; but in any such claim for 
credit or refund or in any such suit for re- 
fund the decision of the Tax Court which 
has become final, as to whether such period 
has expired before the notice of deficiency 
was mailed, shall be conclusive. 

“(f) For purposes of this chapter, the date 
on which a decision of the Tax Court be- 
comes final shall be determined according 
to the provisions of section 7481. 

“(g) Where it is shown to the satisfaction 
of the Secretary or his delegate that the pay- 
ment of a deficiency upon the date prescribed 
for the payment thereof will result in undue 
hardship to the taxpayer, the Secretary or 
his delegate, under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary or his delegate, may grant an 
extension for the payment of such deficiency 
for a period not in excess of 18 months, and, 
in exceptional cases, for a further period not 
in excess of 12 months. If an extension is 
granted, the Secretary or his delegate may 
require the taxpayer to furnish a bond in 
such amount, not exceeding double the 
amount of the deficiency and with such 
sureties, as the Secretary or his delegate 
deems necessary conditioned upon the pay- 
ment of the deficiency in accordance with 
the terms of the extension. No extension 
shall be granted if the deficiency is due to 
negligence, to intentional disregard of rules 
and regulations, or to fraud with intent 
to evade tax. 

“(h) In the absence of specific notice to 
the Secretary imposed by this chapter, if 
mailed to the taxpayer at his last known ad- 
dress, shall be sufficient for purposes of this 
chapter, even if such taxpayer is deceased, 
or is under a legal disability, or, in the case 
of a corporation, has terminated its exist- 
ence, 


“Sec. 3753. Jeopardy assessments, 

“(a) If the Secretary or his delegate be- 
lieves that the assessment or collection of 
a deficiency will be jeopardized by delay, 
the Secretary or his delegate shall immedi- 
ately assess such deficiency (together with 
all interest, additional amounts, or additions 
to the tax provided for by law) and notice 
and demand shall be made by the director 
for the payment thereof. 

“(b) If the jeopardy assessment is made 
before any notice in respect of the tax to 
which the jeopardy assessment relates has 
been mailed under section 3751, then the 
Secretary or his delegate shall mail a notice 
under such section within 60 days after the 
making of the assessment. 

“(c) The jeopardy assessment may be 
made in respect of a deficiency greater or 
less than that notice of which has been 
mailed to the taxpayer, despite the provi- 
sions of section 3752 (c) prohibiting the 
determination of additional deficiencies, and 
whether or not the taxpayer has theretofore 
filed a petition with the Tax Court. The 
Secretary or his delegate may, at any time 
before the decision of the Tax Court is 
rendered, abate such assessment, or any un- 
paid portion thereof, to the extent that he 
believes the assessment to be excessive in 
amount. - The Secretary or his delegate shall 
notify the Tax Court of the amount of such 
assessment, or abatement, if the petition is 
filed with the Tax Court before the making 
of the assessment, or is subsequently filed 
and the Tax Court shall have jurisdiction to 
redetermine the entire amount of the defi- 
ciency and of all amounts assessed at the 
same time in connection therewith. 

“(d) If the jeopardy assessment is made 
after the decision of the Tax Court is ren- 
dered, such assessment may be made only 
in respect of the deficiency determined by 
the Tax Court in its final decision. 

“(e) A jeopardy assessment may not be 
made after the decision of the Tax Court 
has become final or after the taxpayer has 
filed a petition for review of the decision of 
the Tax Court. 
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“(f) When a jeopardy assessment has been 
made the taxpayer, within 10 days after no- 
tice and demand from the Secretary or his 
delegate for the payment of the amount of 
the assessment, may obtain a stay of collec- 
tion of the whole or any part of the amount 
of the assessment by filing with the Secre- 
tary or his delegate a bond in such amount, 
not exceeding double the amount as to which 
the stay is desired, and with such sureties 
as the Secretary or his delegate deems neces- 
sary, conditioned upon the payment of so 
much of the amount, the collection of which 
is stayed by the bond, as is not abated by 
a decision which has become final, of the 
Tax Court, together with interest thereon 
as provided in section 3725. If any portion 
of the jeopardy assessment is abated by the 
Secretary or his delegate before the decision 
of the Tax Court is rendered the bond shall, 
at the request of the taxpayer, be propor- 
tionately reduced. 

“(g) If the bond is given before the tax- 
payer has filed his petition with the Tax 
Court under section 3751, the bond shall con- 
tain a further condition that if a petition 
is not filed within the period provided in 
such section, then the amount the collection 
of which is stayed by the bond will be paid 
on notice and demand, subject to the pro- 
visions of part V of this subchapter, at any 
time after the expiration of such period. 

“(h) Upon the filing of the bond the collec- 
tion of so much of the amount assessed as is 
covered by the bond shall be stayed. The 
taxpayer shall have the right to waive such 
stay at any time in respect of the whole or 
any part of the amount covered by the bond, 
and if as a result of such waiver any part of 
the amount covered by the bond is paid, then 
the bond shall, at the request of the taxpayer, 
be proportionately reduced. If the Tax Court 
determines that the amount assessed is 
greater than the amount which should have 
been assessed, then when the decision of the 
Tax Court becomes final the bond shall, at 
the request of the taxpayer, be propor- 
tionately reduced. 

“(i) When a petition has been filed with 
the Tax Court and when the amount which 
should have been assessed has been deter- 
mined by a decision of the Tax Court which 
has become final, then any unpaid portion, 
the collection of which has been stayed by 
the bond, shall be collected as part of the 
tax upon notice and demand from the Sec- 
retary or his delegate, and any remaining por- 
tion of the assessment shall be abated. If 
the amount already collected exceeds the 
amount determined as the amount which 
should have been assessed, such excess shall 
be credited or refunded to the taxpayer as 
provided in section 3730 without the filing of 
a claim therefor. If the amount determined 
as the amount which should have been as- 
sessed is greater than the amount actually 
assessed, then the difference shall be assessed 
and shall be collected as part of the tax upon 
notice and demand from the Secretary or his 
delegate. 

“Sec. 3754. Notice of fiduciary relationship, 

“Upon notice to the Secretary or his dele- 
gate, under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary or his delegate, that any person is 
acting in a fiduciary capacity, such fiduciary 
shall assume the powers, rights, duties, and 
privileges of the taxpayer in respect of a tax 
imposed by this chapter (except as otherwise 
specifically provided and except that the tax 
shall be collected from the estate of the tax- 
payer) until notice is given that the fiduciary 
capacity has terminated. 

“Part VII—Transitional Provisions 
“Sec. 3760. Floor stocks refunds. 
“Sec. 3761. Existing contracts, leases, 
ditional sales. 
“Sec. 3762. Rate adjustment date. 
“Sec, 3763. Price readjustments relating to 
reduced or repealed taxes. 


con- 
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“Sec. 3760. Floor stocks refunds. 

“(a) In general—With respect to any 
article— 

“(1) upon which an internal revenue tax 
is imposed under the law in effect the day 
before the rate adjustment date at a higher 
rate than on the rate adjustment date, and 

“(2) upon which such tax (including floor 
stocks tax) at the applicable rate on such 
date has been paid, and 

“(3) which on the rate adjustment date is 
held by any person for sale or for use in the 
manufacture or production of any article 
intended for sale, 
there shall, under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary or his delegate, be credited 
against any tax imposed by this title or re- 
funded, to such person (without interest) 
within 6 months after the filing of a claim 
for credit or refund by him, an amount equal 
to the difference between the tax so paid 
and the rate made applicable to such article 
by this chapter, if a claim for refund or credit 
is filed by him within 1 year from the rate 
adjustment date. Such credit or refund shall 
be determined on the basis of the most recent 
purchase price of such article by the claimant 
prior to the rate adjustment date. 

“(b) Limitations on applicability for 
credit or refund: No person shall be entitled 
to credit or refund under subsection (a) 
unless such person, for such period or 
periods both before and after the rate ad- 
justment date (but not extending beyond 2 
years thereafter) makes and completes, and 
files with the Secretary or his delegate, such 
records of inventory, sales, and purchases as 
may be required under regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary or his delegate. 

“Sec. 3761. Existing contracts, leases, condi- 
tional sales. 

“(a) In the application of section 3724 (d) 
to articles with respect to which the rate of 
tax was not the same on the rate adjustment 
date as it was on the day before the rate ad- 
jJustment date, and where the contract of 
sale or conditional sale, and delivery or 
passage of title thereunder was made before 
the rate adjustment date, the tax, on the 
portions of the sales price paid after the rate 
adjustment date, shall be the tax at the rate 
in force on the day before the rate adjust- 
ment date, or the tax at the rate in effect on 
the rate adjustment date, whichever rate is 
the lower: Provided, however, That if any 
such article was not subject to tax on the day 
before the rate adjustment date or, if any 
such article which was subject to tax on the 
day before the rate adjustment date was not 
subject to tax on the rate adjustment date, 
such article shall not be subject to tax on 
or after the rate adjustment date. 

“(b) Leases: In case of the lease of an 
article with respect to which the rate of tax 
was not the same on the rate adjustment 
date as it was on the day before the rate 
adjustment date, where the lease and de- 
livery thereunder was made before the rate 
adjustment date the manufacturer may, 
under regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary or his delegate, within 90 days after the 
effective date of this chapter, elect to— 

“(1) treat such lease as the use of such 
article so as to come within the provisions 
of section 3701 except that the basis on which 
the tax is computed shall be the basis used 
in the taxable year of the sales for comput- 
ing the depreciation allowance under section 
167 for such article, and the rate of tax to be 
applied shall be the rate in force on the day 
before the rate adjustment date, or the rate 
in effect on the rate adjustment date, which- 
ever rate is the lower: Provided, however, 
That if any such article was not subject to 
tax on the day before the rate adjustment 
date or, if any such article was subject to 
tax on the day before the rate adjustment 
date was not subject to tax on the rate ad- 
jJustment date, such article shall not be 
subject to tax on or after the rate adjust- 
ment date; or 
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“(2) treat each payment made under the 
lease as part of the sale price and the rate of 
tax to be applied to each payment shall be 
the rate in force on the day before the rate 
adjustment date, or the rate in effect on the 
rate adjustment date, whichever rate is the 
lower: Provided, however, That if any article 
was not subject to tax on the day before the 
rate adjustment date, or, if any such article 
which was subject to tax on the day before 
the rate adjustment date was not subject to 
tax on the rate adjustment date, such article 
shall not be subject to tax on or after the 
rate adjustment date. 

“(c) Existing contracts: 

“(1) Tax payable by vendee: If— 

“(A) any person prior to the rate adjust- 
ment date, made a bona fide contract for the 
sale on or after such date, of any article with 
respect to which (i) a tax is imposed by this 
chapter, (ii) an existing rate of tax is in- 
creased by this chapter, or (iii) an existing 
rate of tax is decreased by this chapter or 
eliminated by the act enacting this chapter, 
and 

“(B) such contract does not permit the 
adding to the amount to be paid under such 
contract of the whole of such tax or the 
increased rate of tax, or the deduction from 
such amount to be paid under such contract 
of the whole of the decreased or eliminated 
part of such tax, 


then 

“(C) the vendee shall, in lieu of the 
vendor, pay so much of the tax as is not 
permitted to be added to the contract price, 


or 

“(D) the vendor shall return to the ven- 
dee so much of the tax as is not permitted 
to be deducted from the contract price. 

“(2) Tax paid to vendor: Tax payable by 
the vendee shall be paid to the vendor at 
the time the sale is consummated or, in 
cases where subsection (a) applies, in 
amounts based on the tax due upon each 
payment, and shall be collected and re- 
turned to the United States by the vendor 
in the same manner as provided in section 
3720. In case of failure or refusal by the 
vendee to pay such taxes, the vendor shall 
report the facts to the Secretary or his 
delegate who shall cause collection of such 
taxes to be made from the vendee. 

“(d) Existing leases: The provisions of 
subsection (c) shall apply to existing leases 
and wherever the words ‘vendor’ and ‘ven- 
dee’ appear in such subsection they shall be 
construed to mean ‘lessor’ and ‘lessee’ and 
the reference to subsection (a) shall be 
deemed to mean a reference to subsection 
(b) in the case of existing leases. 

“(e) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sions of this section, no tax under chapter 
31 shall be imposed with respect to any 
article not taxable under the law in effect 
on the rate adjustment date. 


“Src. 3762. Rate adjustment date. 

“For purposes of this chapter, the term 
‘rate adjustment date’ means the date speci- 
fied in section 104 of the Excise Tax Act 
of 1958. 


“Sec. 3763. Price readjustments relating to 
reduced or repealed taxes. 

“(a) A credit against any tax due from 
the taxpayer under any provision of this 
title, or a refund, in the amount determined 
under subsection (b), shall be allowed or 
made to any person who has paid tax under 
any provision of law in effect before the 
rate adjustment date with respect to an 
article held by him on the rate adjustment 
date when the price or other basis upon 
which such tax was based is readjusted after 
the rate adjustment date, by reason of the 
return or repossession of the article or by 
a bona fide discount, rebate or allowance. 

“(b) The amount of credit or refund to 
be allowed or made under subsection (a) 
shall be the amount of that part of such tax 
proportionate to the part of such price or 
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other basis which is readjusted, and the 
limitations on credits and refunds pro- 
vided in section $731 shall apply to any 
credit or refund made under this section.” 


“Sec. 102. Amendments to sections 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954. 

(a) In general: The following provisions 
are amended as follows: 

(1) Section 6103 (a) (2) (relating to pub- 
licity of returns) is amended by inserting 
“30,” after “12,”. 

(2) Subchapter A of chapter 52 (relating 
to tax on tobacco, etc.) is amended— 

(A) by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 


“Sec. 5708. Cross reference. 

“For the effect of the manufacturers ex- 
cise tax, see chapter 30.” 

(B) by inserting at the end of the table 
of sections for such subchapter the fol- 
lowing: 

“Sec. 5708. Cross reference.” 

(3) Subchapter I of chapter 51 (miscel- 
laneous general provisions relating to tax on 
distilled spirits, etc.) is amended— 

(A) by inserting at the end thereof the 
foliowing new section: 

“Sec. 5558. Cross reference. 

“For the effect of the manufacturers ex- 
cise tax, see chapter 30.” 

(B) by inserting at the end of the table 
of sections for such subchapter the follow- 
ing: 

“Sec. 5558. Cross reference.” 

(4) Subchapter A of chapter 68 (relating 
to additions to the tax and additional 
amounts) is amended— 

(A) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“Src. 6660. Cross reference. 

“For additions to tax for nonpayment of 
manufacturers excise tax after notice and 
demand, see section 3737.” 

(B) by inserting at the end of the table 
of sections for such subchapter the follow- 
ing: 

“Sec. 6660. Cross reference.” 

(5) Section 6504 (cross references to pe- 
riods of limitation) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 

“(15) Manufacturers excise taxes, see sec- 
tion 3726.” 

(6) Section 7421 (a) (relating to prohibi- 
tion of suits to restrain assessment or col- 
lection) is amended by striking out “and 
6213 (a),” and by inserting in lieu thereof 
“6213 (a), and 3751,”. 

(7) Section 6515 (cross reference to pe- 
riods of limitation on credits and refunds) is 
hereby amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following: 

“(8) Manufacturers excise taxes, see sec- 
tion 3731.” 

(8) Section 6553 (cross references to pe- 
riods of limitation on suits for refund) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“(4) For periods of limitation in respect 
of suits for refund of manufacturers’ excise 
taxes, see section 3731.” 

(9) Section 6011 (relating to general re- 
quirement of return) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“(d) Notice: All returns (including re- 
turns required to be executed by any tax- 
payer) shall be issued by the Secretary or 
his delegate under a notice of proposed rule- 
making as provided for in the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act (60 Stat. 237) .” 

(10) Section 167 (relating to depreciation) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(i) Cross references: 

“For application of uniform manufactur- 
ers’ excise tax on amount determined or the 
basis for computation of depreciation, see 
section 3701.” 
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(11) Subchapter A of chapter 67 (interest) 
is amended— 

(A) by inserting at the end thereof the 
following new section: 


“Sec. 6603. Cross reference. 

“For special provisions relating to interest 
on deficiencies in payment of manufacturers’ 
excise tax, see section 3725.” 

(B) by inserting at the end of the table of 
sections for such subchapter the following: 


“Sec. 6603. Cross reference.” 

(12) Section 6422 (cross reference to 
abatements, credits, and refunds) is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: 

“(15) For special provisions relating to 
manufacturers’ excise taxes, see section 3730.” 

(13) Section 7329 (cross references as to 
forfeitures) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 

“(5) For provisions relating to penalties 
and forfeitures in connection with manufac- 
turers’ excise taxes, see chapter 30.” 

(14) Section 7272 (b) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(b) Cross references: 

“For provisions relating to persons re- 
quired by this title to register, see sections 
4412, 4722, 4753, 4804 (d), 5802, 5841, 7011, 
$705, 3706, and 3707.” 

(15) Section 6216 (cross references as to 
deficiency procedures) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 

“(4) For procedures relating to manufac- 
turers’ excise taxes, see chapter 30.” 

(b) Changes affecting the tax court: The 
following sections are amended as follows: 

(1) Section 7443 (a) (relating to number 
of members) is amended by striking out 
“16” and inserting in lieu thereof “19”, 

(2) Section 7443 (e) (relating to term of 
office) is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following: “Notwithstanding the pre- 
ceding sentence, the terms of office of the 3 
additional judges authorized by the Excise 
Tax of 1957 shall expire 12 years after June 
2, 1957.” 

(3) Section 7444 (relating to organization) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(e) Excise Tax Division: In addition to 
any other division created pursuant to this 
section, there shall be created an Excise Tax 
Division composed of 3 members which shall 
be assigned all cases involving any taxes 
imposed by chapter 30 of this title.” 

(4) Section 7460 (relating to provisions of 
special application to divisions) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(c) Decision of Excise Tax Division: De- 
termination of any questions involving any 
tax imposed by chapter 30 shall be made by 
the Excise Tax Division and the decisions of 
this Division shall not be reviewable by the 
tax court, and shall be deemed decisions 
of the tax court.” 

Sec. 103. Repeal of certain provisions of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

(a) The following provisions are hereby 
repealed: 

(1) Chapter 31 (relating to retailers ex- 
cise taxes). 

(2) Chapter 32 (relating to manufacturers 
excise taxes). 

(3) Chapter 33 (relating to facilities and 
services). 

(4) Subchapter A (relating to issuance of 
capital stock and certificate of indebtedness 
by a corporation), subchapter B (relating to 
sales or transfers of capital stock and certifi- 
cates of indebtedness of a corporation), and 
subchapter (C) (relating to conveyances) of 
chapter 34 (relating to documentary stamp 
taxes). 

(5) Subchapter A of chapter 36 (relating 
to tax on playing cards). 

(6) Section 7510 (relating to exemption 
from tax of domestic goods purchased for 
the United States). 
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(7) Section 7261 (relating to representa- 
tion that retailers excise tax is excluded from 
price of article). 

(b) The table of chapters for subtitle D 
is hereby amended by striking out the first 
three lines and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“Chapter 30. Uniform manufacturers excise 

taxes.” 

Sec. 104. Effective date. 

(a) Except as provided in subsection (b), 
the provisions of this act shall take effect on, 
and the “rate reduction date” under section 
3762 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
shall be, the first day of the 3d month 
which begins more than 10 days after the en- 
actment of this act. 

(b) In the case of articles subject to tax 
under— 

(1) chapter 31 (relating to retailers excise 
taxes), 

(2) chapter 32 (relating to manufacturers 
excise taxes), and 

(8) section 4451 (relating to tax on play- 
ing cards), the provisions of this act shall 
take effect on, and the “rate reduction date” 
under section 3762 of the Internal Revenue 
Cole of 1954 shall be, the first day of the 
first month beginning more than 10 days 
after the enactment of this act. 

Sec. 105. Special provisions relating to High- 
way Revenue Act of 1956 and 
highway trust fund. 

(a) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this act or any provisions of chapter 30 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954— 

(1) the repeal of section 4061 (a) (1) 
(trucks, truck trailers, buses, etc.), section 
4062 (definitions) insofar as it relates to the 
tax imposed by section 4061 (a) (1), and 
part II (tires, inner tubes, and tread rub- 
ber), and subpart A (gasoline) of part III, 
of subchapter A of chapter 31 shall take 
effect on July 1, 1972; 

(2) in the case of any article taxable 
under the provisions referred to in para- 
graph (1), the “rate reduction date” under 
section 3762 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 shall be July 1, 1972; and 

(3) no tax under such chapter 30 shall be 
paid with respect to the sale before July 1, 
1972, of any article taxable under the pro- 
visions referred to in paragraph (1). 

(b) Section 209 (c) (1) of the Highway 
Revenue Act of 1956 (relating to transfers to 
highway trust fund) is amended by strik- 
ing out “and” at the end of subparagraph 
(F), by inserting “; and” in lieu of the period 
at the end of subparagraph (G), and by add- 
ing after subparagraph (G) the following 
new subparagraph: 

“(H) that amount (in lieu of a percent- 
age) of the taxes received under chapter 30 
(uniform manufacturers’ excise tax) as is 
determined by the Secretary of the Treasury 
to be equivalent to 100 percent of the taxes 
that would have been received under sec- 
tion 4041, attributable to liability for tax 
incurred on or after the rate reduction date 
specified in section 104 (b) of the Excise 
Tax Act of 1958, if such section 4041 had 
not been repealed.” 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, it 
has seemed to me for some time that this 
is the proper way to raise the equivalent 
amount of excise taxes. I have with- 
held former proposals on this subject for 
the reason that I feared we would be in- 
vading the area of State sources of 
taxation. 

Consideration recently has led me to 
believe that a manufacturer’s sales tax 
would not be a new tax, but would repre- 
sent the backbone of the excise taxes 
under which we are now living. To 
spread them more evenly and more uni- 
formly and make them less of a burden 
would not set up a new tax. Further- 
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more, such a tax would stand in the way 
of local sales taxes levied by States and 
cities, which are collected at the time 
of the sale to the consumer. 

Therefore, it has seemed to me that 
this proposal is worth considering at this 
time. I made this suggestion in com- 
mittee. My ideas attracted much sym- 
pathy but no votes. Therefore, I have 
decided to present the proposal in the 
form of a floor amendment to the bill. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD. I have discussed the sub- 
ject a number of times with the Senator 
from Vermont. I believe he is exploring 
a very interesting field of taxation. 
The excise taxes as they now exist are 
extremely burdensome. Of course, we 
cannot afford a loss in revenue, but I 
believe his proposal deserves the utmost 
consideration. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Chair please get the Senate in a state of 
order, so that we may hear the discus- 
sion? Will the Chair suspend the busi- 
ness of the Senate until the Senate is in 
order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will suspend until the Chair ob- 
tains order in the Senate. Senators 
who desire to converse will please retire 
to the cloakrooms. The Senate will be 
in order. Those who desire to hold con- 
versations will please retire to the cloak- 
rooms. The Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I have yielded to 
the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator from Ver- 
mont is discussing a very interesting 
phase of our taxation system. I have 
frequently talked it over with him. The 
imposition of a manufacturer’s sales tax 
is a field which I believe should be 
thoroughly explored. 

With the consent and approval of the 
Senator from Vermont, I should like, as 
chairman of the Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation, to refer his 
amendment informally to the staff of the 
joint committee and ask them to make 
a thorough study of his proposal, so that 
it will be available when Congress con- 
venes again. Of course, the Senator 
realizes that we cannot accept an 
amendment of this magnitude without 
having it studied and holding hearings 
on it. 

I think there is merit in what the Sen- 
ator from Vermont proposes. I shall be 
very glad, indeed, to ask the staff of the 
joint committee to make a thorough in- 
vestigation of it, so that the informa- 
tion will be available when Congress 
convenes next January. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, in 
view of the action which the chairman 
of the joint committee has agreed to 
take, I now withdraw my amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont withdraws his 
amendment. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED 
A message from the House of Repre- 

sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 

reading clerks, announced that the 
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Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tions, and they were signed by the Vice 
President: 


S. 359. An act to permit desert-land entries 
in disconnected tracts of lands which, in the 
case of any one entryman, form a compact 
unit and do not exceed in the aggregate 320 


acres; 

S. 493. An act for the relief of Irene Mon- 
toya; 

S. 2069. An act to amend section 27 of the 
Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, as 
amended, in order to promote the develop- 
ment of coal on the public domain; 

5.2239. An act for the relief of Wadiha 
Salime Hamade; 

S. 3205. An act for the relief of Paul $S. 
Watanabe; 

S. 3651. An act to make equity capital and 
long-term credit more readily available for 
small-business concerns, and for other pur- 


poses; 

§.3817. An act to provide a program for 
the discovery of the mineral reserves of the 
United States, its Territories, and posses- 
sions by encouraging exploration for miner- 
als, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6542. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to convey certain lands 
in the State of Wyoming to the town of 
Dayton, Wyo.; 

H. R. 7004. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 with respect to the dutiable status of 
handles, wholly or in chief value of wood, 
imported to be used in the manufacture of 
paint rollers; 

H. R. 7564. An act to provide that the Leg- 
islature of the Territory of Hawaii shall 
meet annually, and for other purposes; 

H. R.9543. An act to amend the Hawaiian 
Organic Act relating to the transfer of the 
title of ceded land by the President; 

H. R. 9919. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to extend the privilege of substitu- 
tion for the purpose of obtaining drawback 
upon reexportation to all classes of mer- 
chandise, and for other purposes; 

H. R.9989. An act to provide for the pres- 
entation of a medal to the Sons of Union 
Veterans of the Civil War; 

H. R. 11357. An act for the relief of Miss 
Terez Csencsits; 

H. R. 11800. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to convey a certain par- 
cel of land and buildings thereon to the 
city of Clifton, N. J.; 

H. R. 11954. An act to amend the Hawaiian 
Organic Act and Public Laws 640 and 643 of 
the 83d Congress, as amended, relating to 
general obligations bonds of the Territory of 
Hawaii; 

H. R. 12569. An act to amend section 31 
of the Organic Act of Guam, and for other 


purposes; 

H. R. 12591. An act to extend the authority 
of the President to enter into trade agree- 
ments under section 350 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 12903. An act for the relief of Wolf- 
gang Stresemann; 

H. R. 12944. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Kunigunde Beldie; 

H. R. 13374. An act to provide for the re- 
tention of deferment or exemption upon 
change of membership in a Reserve compo- 
nent, Army National Guard or Air National 
Guard; 

H. J. Res. 221. Joint resolution granting 
the consent of Congress to the several States 
to negotiate and enter into compacts for 
the purpose of promoting highway traffic 
safety; 

H. J. Res. 609. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 

H.J. Res. 619. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of 
certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 627. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; and 
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H. J. Res. 660. Joint resolution to facili- 
tate the admission into the United States 
of certain aliens, 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON RACE 
RELATIONS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, at 
the 15th Annual Race Relations Institute 
recently held at Fisk University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Mrs. Henry Kramer, of St. 
Paul, Minn., presented a letter to the 
participants, which was accepted and 
adopted, calling for the President to con- 
vene a national conference on race re- 
lations in Washington, D. C. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this letter be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NASHVILLE, TENN., 
July 11, 1958. 
To the Honorable Dwicut D, EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States of 
America; 

We, the participants from 30 States, North 
and South, at the 15th Annual Race Rela- 
tions Institute held at Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tenn., in view of the many serious 
problems attendant upon the desegregation 
of our public schools, call upon you, the 
President of the United States, and the only 
public official representing all citizens, to 
convene a national conference in Washing- 
ton, D. C., to give positive leadership in these 
days of crisis. 

The conference should study and evaluate 
the experiences of communities which have 
successfully desegregated their schools, make 
recommendations to other communities un- 
der court order, and generally seek to ac- 
celerate the process of desegregation. 

It is obvious that the massive resistance 
which has developed since the May 17, 1954, 
decision, makes imperative the calling of 
such a conference at the earliest date pos- 
sible, 

There are many patriotic leaders and 
organizations in all areas of the United 
States who would be more than happy to 
participate in a conference, called by their 
President, to seek workable solutions to this, 
our most vexing domestic problem. 

Presented to the participants of the 1958 
Race Relations Institute by Mrs. Henry 
Kramer, participant from Minnesota, 1760 
Portland, St. Paul 4, Minn, 


OUTBREAKS IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at the conclusion of my remarks a very 
perceptive and timely article written by 
Dr. Francis Weiss, a personal acquaint- 
ance of mine. Dr. Weiss has acquired 
great knowledge and competence in the 
field of food and nutrition. He is by 
training a doctor of philosophy in chem- 
istry and a doctor of science in econom- 
ics. The particular article which I now 
bring to the attention of the Senate orig- 
inally was published in the July 14, 1958, 
issue of Chemical and Engineering News. 
It deals with the fundamental causes 
underlying the recent outbreaks in South 
America during the visit of Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon. 

As Dr. Weiss points out, we are much 
too prone to attribute disturbances of 
this sort as being solely due to the ac- 
tivity of Communist agitators. Seldom 
do we probe for the reasons which make 
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the peoples of this area receptive to such 
agitation. Even less often are we will- 
ing to concede the possibility that these 
outbreaks are spontaneous expressions 
of dissatisfaction, unsolicited by the 
agents of communism. In Dr. Weiss’ 
words, “It is not the surplus of copper, 
tin, and other metals to which a deplor- 
able condition of social unrest should 
be ascribed, but rather to the lack of 
iron and calcium, of proteins and vita- 
mins in the diet of broad masses of peo- 
ple that lowers their resistance not only 
to infectious diseases, but also to Com- 
munist and anti-American propaganda.” 

This article is rendered particularly 
apropos at this time because of 2 other 
events—1 past and 1 yet to come. The 
event already past is our armed inter- 
vention in the Middle East, an area in 
which disease and poverty, hunger and 
frustration are even more prevalent than 
in South America; an area to which Dr. 
Weiss’ thesis is equally applicable. Our 
armed intervention is but another epi- 
sode in a foreign policy directed toward 
symptoms, not causes. Just as hunger 
and disease were the underlying causa- 
tive factors in the recent South Amer- 
ican outbursts, so they are the key prob- 
lems in the Middle East. If we are to 
promote our interests abroad effectively 
and check the spread of communism, 
these are the factors which we must 
confront. 

The event yet to occur which renders 
Dr. Weiss’ article timely is the comple- 
tion of action at this session on exten- 
sion of Public Law 480, for here is one 
of the keys to a more effective foreign 
policy in the future, a foreign policy 
which addresses itself to causes not 
symptoms, a foreign policy which de- 
clares war not on our fellow humans, but 
on disease and misery, hunger and pov- 
erty. Not until we take cognizance of 
the problems outlined by Dr. Weiss in 
this article, can we adequately meet the 
challenge of international communism. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Minnesota? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Our LATIN-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


Dear Sir: I read your article, No Change 
Planned in Latin America, in the June 9 
C. & E. N. with great interest, but think that 
you view the Latin-American situation too 
optimistically. Violent outbreaks of anti- 
American feelings such as occurred at Vice 
President Nrxon’s visit are not alone due to 
Communist agitators and misguided stu- 
dents, but are the expression of a widespread 
sentiment shared also by many responsible 
elements south of the border. These senti- 
ments have little to do with politics or eco- 
nomics, but are the symptoms of a deeper, 
if I may say so, psychosomatic condition. 
They cannot be measured or explained in 
dollars and cents, but rather in calories and 
essential nutrients. 

It is not the surplus of copper, tin, and 
other metals to which a deplorable condition 
of social unrest should be ascribed, but 
rather to the lack of iron and calcium, of 
proteins and vitamins, in the diet of broad 
masses of people that lowers their resistance 
not only to infectious diseases but also to 
Communist and anti-American propaganda. 
You cannot reason with an empty stomach. 
Whoever has witnessed the indescribable 
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waste of human and. natural resources in 
these areas, the loss of productive capacity 
by lack of health and vigor, as well as the 
deterioration and destruction of crops, foods, 
fibers, and other materials by the action of 
rodents, insects, fungi, bacteria, and climatic 
factors will understand why people in coun- 
tries no less abundant in natural resources 
than ours are so desperately poor that their 
resentment against poverty explodes in anti- 
American riots. They see the gross differ- 
ence in their own and our living standard, 
but have no clear understanding of the nat- 
ural and historical reasons that have caused 
it. 

As a biochemist and nutritionist I feel im- 
pelled to point to the grave dangers that lie 
in this hemispheric imbalance since I am 
convinced that it is not the statesmen, diplo- 
mats, or politicians, but the chemists who 
have the key to averting the ultimate catas- 
trophe. In cooperation with physicians, 
agronomists, and sanitary engineers they 
could alter radically the state of affairs. 
Therefore, I was very pleased to read in your 
article about the large participation of the 
American chemical and especially the drug 
industry in Latin American production and 
I can confirm from my own experience the 
favored position of our drug companies in 
Latin American eyes. But equally impor- 
tant are fertilizers, insecticides, fungicides, 
rodenticides, weedkillers, disinfectants, and 
food preservatives and additives to combat 
low yields and awful waste of food and fiber 
crops. 

The technical assistance program of the 
United States Government and the expand- 
ing activity of our industry in Latin America 
show the way of curing the disease and not 
only its symptoms; but this is only a modest 
beginning of a huge task. If we only con- 
sider that chemicals may be able to double 
food production and eradicate diseases of 
man, beast, and plant, we must admit that 
the chemist can make a greater contribution 
to the betterment of our Latin American re- 
lations than the diplomat or the propagan- 
dist. But by doing so he also opens new 
markets for our own chemical products 
which Latin Americans will use in increasing 
amounts as they become familiar with their 
action and application and will be able to 
acquire through the ordinary trade channels 
in the measure that their productive ca- 
pacity and purchasing power improves. 
Thus, whatever we do for them we have ulti- 
mately done for ourselves. 

FRANCIS JOSEPH WEISS. 


OPPOSITION NEEDED 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
editor of the St. Louis Post Dispatch has 
sounded the call for a “loyal opposition” 
in the field of foreign policy. It was to 
this theme and subject matter that I 
directed my comment last Friday in 
reply to the senior Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. CAPEHART]. 

In that debate, I said: 


I was intrigued by the suggestion of the 
Senator from Indiana that we should not 
criticize, because this is a difficult hour. 
Mr. President, criticism simply for the sake 
of criticism is indeed to be frowned upon. 
Carping criticism, with no constructive ap- 
proach or proposal, lends little or nothing to 
public understanding. I would accept that 
kind of admonition. If there is merely 
criticism to be partisan, criticism to be crit- 
ical, or criticism to obstruct, then indeed 
criticism is damaging. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FuL- 
BRIGHT] has performed a patriotic service 
second to none by pointing out the inade- 
quacies, the limitations, and the weaknesses 
not only in the substance of our foreign pol- 
icy but in its execution. The time is at 
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hand, Mr. President, for a thorough, ob- 
jective reexamination not only of what has 
happened in foreign policy, but, more impor- 
tantly, an examination of the question, 
Where do we go from here? 

It is the patriotic duty of responsible citi- 
zens and Senators alike to discuss construc- 
tively, thoughtfully, and hopefully what our 
foreign policy can be and should be. Some 
of us have said—as did the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]— 
that we have a tendency all too often to 
blame everything that goes wrong on the 
Communists. That admonition was long 
overdue. * * * 

Bipartisanship does not mean being 
blind to reality. Bipartisanship does not 
mean slavish adherence to the folly and 
the mistakes of those who lead. Bipartisan- 
ship means at least constructive thought and 
contribution in an effort to design policies 
that are workable and effective, stronger and 
better. 


We are deeply indebted to the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch editorial for pointing the 
way to constructive analysis and oppo- 
sition when such is required. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial entitled “Needed: An Opposition” 
be printed in the Recor» at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


{From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
June 22, 1958] 
NEEDED: AN OPPOSITION 

It is undoubtedly true, as President Eisen- 
hower says, that the execution of former 
Hungarian Premier Imre Nagy is a serious 
setback to a summit conference or to nego- 
tiations with the Soviet Union in any form. 
What will disturb many thoughtful Ameri- 
cans is the feeling that Secretary Dulles, in 
commenting on this shocking relapse into 
Stalinism and on Moscow's apparent break- 
off of the ambassadorial presummit talks, 
sounded positively delighted. 

Mr. Dulles is too smooth to say so, but 
the tone of his news conference remarks 
strongly suggested that he regarded these 
events as relieving him of an onerous obliga- 
tion. He has always been skeptical about 
negotiating with the Soviets, and acceded to 
the ambassadorial preliminaries only because 
of pressure from world opinion. Now he 
seemed to be saying with ill-concealed ela- 
tion, that the developments in Moscow 
proved him right. For, as he said, “we our- 
selves, at the present state of affairs, do not 
see where any agreement of great signifi- 
cance is likely.” In his view, the Russians 
had now come to the same opinion, and so 
were reverting to a tough policy. 

The tragic thing about these developments 
is that they seem likely to strengthen, both 
in the Soviet Union and in the West, those 
forces which have been basically opposed to 
a diplomatic settlement of important issues 
and committed to intensification of the cold 
war. The Molotovs in Moscow can point to 
Mr. Dulles as evidence that only a hard, un- 
relenting hostility can exist between East 
and West; and Mr. Dulles can point to the 
Molotovs, who must be exerting continuous 
pressure against any softness on Khru- 
shchey’s part, as evidence of the same. 

It is now clearer than ever that the pre- 
summit skirmishing on both sides has been 
tactical and not substantive. The Russians 
wanted to hold a summit conference for 
their own purposes, mainly propaganda, and 
the West opposed a conference unless it 
promised agreement on important matters. 
But the West, as Mr. Dulles says, did not be- 
lieve any significant agreement possible. 
And both sides have dug into entrenched 
positions on basic issues which make agree- 
ment impossible. 
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At bottom, the Dulles policy is to demand 
Soviet retirement from Eastern Europe 
and every other world position, while the 
Soviet policy is to demand American re- 
tirement from Western Europe and every 
other world position. A perpetuation of this 
deadlock is not a satisfactory foreign policy 
for either side. With H-bomb devastation 
hanging over humanity's head, the only con- 
structive policy is to work out sound diplo- 
matic settlements in Europe, the Middle 
East, and the Far East which will permit 
the two power coalitions to disengage and 
live together in security. 

Whatever may be happening in Russia, 
Americans can directly influence the atti- 
tude only of their own Government, and 
the sad fact is that the Dulles policy, though 
profoundly distrusted, has no effective com- 
petition in Washington today. It should 
be the function of an opposition to present 
practical and detailed alternatives, but the 
Democratic opposition to Mr. Dulles is not 
doing so. 

Individual Senators such as HUMPHREY 
and FULBRIGHT, and independent critics like 
George Kennan and James P. Warburg, have 
exposed the fallacies of the Dulles policy. 
But there is no coherent and consistent 
formulation of a Democratic alternative. 
There is no constant, point-by-point chal- 
lenge of the Dulles approach. 

The country needs such an opposition. It 
needs a constructive alternative to Mr. 
Dulles’ negativism. It needs Senators, Rep- 
resentatives, and plain citizens who will 
speak up, day in and day out, for a foreign 
policy. based upon the fundamental propo- 
sition that the Western world and the Soviet 
world must compose their differences, halt 
their arms race, and live by reason rather 
than by power. 


STEEL PRICE INCREASE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
among the host of problems which our 
Nation faces, none is of greater signifi- 
cance that that of inflation. In the past 
2 years alone the purchasing power of 
the dollar has dropped by 6 percent and 
inflation has continued on its dizzy climb 
despite the worst recession in 20 years 
and more than 5 million jobless workers. 

And now the battle to hold the price 
line has been dealt another crippling 
blow by the recent price boosts in the 
steel industry. In my opinion these price 
increases under present circumstances 
cannot be justified. It defies and con- 
tradicts every basic law of economics for 
the steel corporations to raise prices 
when their production is off by more 
than 20 percent from a year ago, at the 
same time hundreds of thousands of steel 
workers are unemployed or working only 
part time, and there is no solid evidence 
of any significant increased demand for 
steel products. 

With almost two-thirds of Minnesota’s 
iron-miners out of work, and half the 
steelworkers of America, the recent price 
increases on steel just do not add up. 

This latest price boost, which averages 
$4.50 a ton, it is estimated will cost 
steel buyers an additional $285 million. 
Steel price increases in the past 2 years 
have cost steel buyers nearly $2 billion. 
And the costs as passed on to the ulti- 
mate consumers of products ranging 
from cars to hairpins is several times 
this amount. Price boosts in the steel 
industry have a direct effect on almost 
all consumers because of the use of steel 
in so many thousands of products which 
we use. 
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The steel companies, as usual, place 
the blame for raising their prices on 
the back of labor by saying that wage 
increases necessitate price boosts. 

This is a familiar excuse which the 
steel corporations plead each time they 
raise prices and contribute to the infla- 
tionary spiral. The facts, however, do 
not bear out this theory, especially in the 
steel industry. I do not deny that wage 
increases, in the absence of comparable 
increases in productivity, play a factor 
in rising prices. But to admit this is a 
far cry from accepting the alibi of the 
steel corporations that labor is the cul- 
prit. 

I was sorry that the President at his 
press conference of August 6, in answer 
to a question on the rise in steel prices, 
placed major blame for inflation on the 
workers. As a matter of fact, the Presi- 
dent did not even mention the steel 
corporations, 

It is unfortunate for the welfare of 
the country as a whole that the Presi- 
dent’s advisers had led him to accept 
this fallacious argument that it is all the 
fault of labor. When the administra- 
tions’ policies to control inflation are 
based on such a false premise, is it any 
wonder that we have experienced the 
sharpest peacetime rise in the cost-of- 
living in the Nation’s history? 

Fortunately the facts, if we care to 
examine them, are available. A virtual 
gold mine of information is contained 
in the report issued this spring by the 
Senate Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly entitled “A Study of Admin- 
istered Prices in the Steel Industry.” I 
wish at this time to pay tribute to the 
chairman of that important subcom- 
mittee, the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER]. The work he has been doing 
in the field of pricing practices is a great 
service to the American people and the 
Senator from Tennessee, and the other 
esteemed members of that subcommit- 
tee deserves to be commended for their 
painstaking efforts. I think it is most 
unfortunate that the press of the coun- 
try—with rare exceptions—has not 
given greater attention to the work of 
Senator Keravuver’s subcommittee. 

In the report, to which I have re- 
ferred, a comparison is made of unit 
labor costs and prices in the steel in- 
dustry. Using the years 1947-49 as a 
base period, the figures reveal that by 
1956 the steel price index had risen by 
58.2 percent while unit labor costs rose 
only 28.3 percent. In 1950 and in 1955 
unit labor costs actually decreased, but 
steel prices nevertheless continued their 
sharp climb. 

This spread in the gap between labor 
costs and prices has been reflected in the 
rising profits of the steel corporations. 
The United States Steel Corporation— 
the largest in the country—has been 
doing exceedingly well. Last year United 
States Steel made its highest profits in 
history, which amounted, after taxes, to 
$419 million; this compares with net 
profits of $348 million in the boom year 
of 1956. This rise in profits cannot be 
accounted for only by higher sales; 
United States Steel’s net profits as a per- 
centage of sales have also been sharply 
rising. In 1953, for example, profits as 
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a percent of sales were 5.77 percent; in 
1954, 6.03 percent; in 1955, 9.07 percent; 
ir 1956, 8.30 percent; and last year, 9.58 
percent. Comparing 1953 with 1957, we 
find that total annual salaries and wages 
rose from $1.425 billion to $1.635 bil- 
lion—an increase of 15 percent. But dur- 
ing the same period U. S. Steel’s net 
profits rose from $222 million to $419 
million—an increase of 89 percent. 

Another interesting table reveals that 
United States Steel’s net profits per ton 
of steel products shipped has also been 
rapidly rising during the past few years. 
In 1953, the corporation’s net profits per 
ton were $8.85; in 1954, $9.15; in 1955, 
$14.51; in 1956, $14.56; and last year prof- 
its hit a new alltime high of $17.91 per 
ton. 

Even though United States Steel oper- 
ated at only 53 percent of capacity in 
the second quarter of this year, it still 
rang up a handsome profit of $73.2 mil- 
lion and its profit rate measured in terms 
of sales was 8.5 percent—down from last 
year's rate but still higher than the boom 
year of 1956. 

I should also point out, Mr. President, 
that besides raising prices, the steel in- 
dustry is inferring in Minnesota that 
State taxes on iron mining are forcing 
the steel companies to seek cheaper ore 
overseas. It is frankly difficult to see 
how such corporations as United States 
Steel are really being squeezed, I must 
say, when I review the steadily increas- 
ing profits of the past several years when 
most iron ore continued to come out of 
the Minnesota mines. 

A majority percentage of all the iron 
ore processed in the United States comes 
out of the iron ranges of northern Min- 
nesota. Yet the same steel companies 
have cut iron ore production in Minne- 
sota today very drastically. As many as 
50 percent of our workers, and in some 
areas two-thirds of them, are unem- 
ployed, while the imported foreign ores 
continue to pour in. 

The Antitrust and Monopoly Subcom- 
mittee, in its report on the steel industry, 
made it clear that steel price increases 
of 1956 and 1957 were in excess of the 
rise in costs. In the conclusion of the 
report, it is stated: 

From the material presented in this re- 
port, it is clear that the price increase sub- 
stantially exceeded the cost increase in 1957, 
and, apparently, also in 1956. 


The basic question is why and how 
steel prices keep going up and up, even 
when demand and production decline— 
as was the case in 1949, 1954, and 1957- 
58—and even when unit labor costs de- 
cline—as was the case in 1950 and 1955. 

It is certainly curicus that steel prices 
keep climbing, regardless of supply and 
demand, and regardless of the cost of 
goods and services. Why can this occur 
in the steel industry, when it does not 
occur, for example, in agriculture, where 
prices do reflect supply and demand? 

The answer, of course, is that the law 
of supply and demand does not apply in 
the steel industry, because it is controlled 
by a handful of giant corporations which 
are able to maintain price rigidity. This 
insensitivity of the steel industry to 
changes in market conditions is possible 
because there is no real competition; 
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steel prices are not determined in the 
market place, but, rather, are determined 
by steel industry leaders. In a word, 
these prices are administered. 

We are faced with a very serious sit- 
uation; namely, what can be done to 
stop this dizzy price rise in industries, 
such as steel, where there is no real 
competition as we in America understand 
that term? Our economy rests upon the 
concept of competition through which 
prices are held in line. But what do we 
do when there is no such competition? 
How do we then control prices? 

I do not pretend to know the answer 
to this $64,000 questicn, but I do know 
that we must find an answer. This is 
why I commend so highly the work which 
is being done by the Antitrust and Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee in an effort to 
solve this vexing problem. 

It is unfortunate that the administra- 
tion has not seen fit to give careful and 
thoughtful attention to this problem. 
To date, we have been given by the 
President only lectures on the duty of 
business and labor to hold back on 
their demands for higher prices and 
wages. Such lectures—without admin- 
istrative teeth—have, of course, proven 
futile. When the steel industry boosted 
prices recently, it knew full well that 
the President would do no more than 
deliver another sermon. And, as a 
matter of fact, the President, when 
asked, at his news conference, about the 
steel price rise, did not even mention the 
steel corporations; instead, he solemnly 
warned the working people that they 
should hold down on their wage requests. 

It amazed me, also, to learn that the 
Chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, John W. Gwynne, in appearing 
last week, before the Antitrust and Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee, casually dismissed 
the possibility that any conspiracy may 
have been involved in the steel price 
boost. He told the subcommittee that 
the FTC had no evidence of any law vio- 
lation, and from the tone of his remarks 
it appears that the FTC does not intend 
to make any serious investigation into 
this latest price rise. 

I commend, however, Assistant Attor- 
ney General Victor Hansen who indi- 
cated to the subcommittee that his De- 
partment is giving serious attention to 
this latest price rise, the circumstances 
of which, according to Mr. Hansen, give 
rise to inference of a conspiracy to fix 
prices. 

I am not suggesting, Mr. President, 
that we engage in a witch hunt to find 
@ villain, but attention and study must 
be given to this whole problem. We can- 
not shut our eyes to constantly rising 
prices and be content with pious ser- 
mons on the dangers of inflation. Let 
us face up to the facts, and in a spirit 
of impartiality attempt to get the an- 
swers and to come up with just and 
meaningful remedies. 

Administered pricing, such as in the 
steel industry, presents new and chal- 
lenging problems. We cannot be content 
with reciting theories as contained in 
19th century economic textbooks. Un- 
fortunately, this is about all the adminis- 
tration has been doing. We need more 
than this. I call upon the administra- 
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tion to make a real attempt to get to the 
roots of this inflationary spiral we face, 
and at the same time to get at what is 
considered to be an unwarranted price 
increase in the steel industry, an indus- 
try which is basic to the entire American 
industrial complex. 

I repeat that workers out of employ- 
ment and steel companies operating at 
three-quarters of capacity are evidence 
to me that the law of supply and demand 
has been repealed by these American 
corporations, and that the American 
people are being taken on a rising-price 
ride, on a roller-coaster ride that con- 
stantly rises; and at the same time the 
Government permits all of this to go on, 
while it lectures farmers, workers, and 
others, on the dangers of inflation. 


SEMIANNUAL PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE 
SURVEY SHOWS OUTSTANDING 
PROGRESS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, my col- 
leagues may recall my many previous 
references to the splendid people-to-peo- 
ple program, which had, as its origin, 
the White House conference, held 2 years 
ago, on the inspiring initiative of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

At that time, spokesmen for major 
segments of the American way of life 
joined together voluntarily in that 
great private movement. Their purpose 
was, and is, to increase the warm bonds 
between American individuals and or- 
ganizations and counterpart groups of 
similar background and interests 
throughout the world. 

In these 2 years, remarkable progress 
has been made by many of the people-to- 
people committees toward the achieve- 
ment of this goal. 

The need, today, for the success of 
these committees is greater than ever 
before. 

We have but to look at today’s head- 
lines of newspaper dispatches from any- 
where in the world, to understand readily 
why we must strengthen our ties with 
foreign peoples and why we must over- 
come misunderstandings. 

PRIVATE EFFORT MUST SUPPLEMENT PUBLIC LAWS 


Soon the Senate will take up House 
bill 13192, the Mutual Security Appro- 
priations Act of 1959. We shall seek to 
restore to that measure sufficient funds 
to achieve the goal of the authorization 
law, Public Law 85-477. 

But no matter how must in public 
funds we allocate to strengthen world 
ties, private action and private coopera- 
tion must continue to carry the heaviest 
burden in promoting friendship and 
good will. 

Government activity has its role in 
certain key areas, such as military as- 
sistance, economic grants, technical aid, 
and loans. But private citizens who 
work voluntarily can best solidify the 
ties with other countries on a warm, 
human, individual-to-individual basis. 

PROGRESS AND PROBLEMS OF PROGRAM 


As I pointed out, on July 24, on the 
Senate floor, the people-to-people pro- 
gram has had its problems. But it has 
overcome a great many obstacles and is 
going on to higher achievements. 
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Recently, I wrote to the chairman of 
each of the individual committees of the 
program, and requested their current re- 
actions on progress and problems. Ihave 
received a great many splendid answers 
which indicate heartwarming achieve- 
ments. The committee chairmen have 
been frank in describing their problems, 
as well. They have pointed to the per- 
ennial problem faced by private groups 
of this nature—namely, that of financ- 
ing. Many have indicated, as well, that 
there is a problem of coordination. 

It will be remembered that, unfor- 
tunately, the central People-to-People 
Foundation, with headquarters in New 
York, had not succeeded in raising funds 
for the overall effort, as it had hoped. 

The foundation therefore dissolved. 

I hope, however, that it will be clear- 
ly understood that, notwithstanding the 
dissolution of the foundation, as such, 
the individual committees continue, in 
virtually all instances, to move ahead. 

This is a going program. It is a 
growing program. 

NEED FOR ONE LEADING SPOKESMAN FOR ALL 

COMMITTEES 


I think the program would benefit 
from still more high-level and highly 
vocal support. From reports directly 
to me and through expert staff com- 
pilations, I sense a need for some one 
top-level person to serve as a spokes- 
man for all the committees—with their 
full voluntary consent, of course. The 
person selected should be a leading citi- 
zen of great stature, who would have 
time to serve in such a way as to symbol- 
ize the entire program and its several 
dozen committees. 

So, speaking as one warm friend of 
the program, I hope that, through the 
voluntary efforts of the committee 
chairmen, themselves, some one person, 
universally recognized for his leadership 
qualities, will be invited to volunteer to 
serve in that capacity. Thereby, we 
may increase public knowledge of this 
program, so there will be maximum 
grassroots cooperation. 

The people-to-people program, 
through its individual committees, has 
tapped a great reservoir of public in- 
terest and enthusiasm. But, so far, the 
committees have perhaps only touched 
the surface of that vast reservoir. 

Deep within the American people is 
an almost universal interest in serving 
the cause of world peace, world pros- 
perity, and world understanding, by es- 
tablishing friendly contacts with groups 
abroad, 

MEETING OF SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS COMMITTEE 


I am advised by John L. Stickley, 
chairman of the Service Organizations 
Committee, that next month, here in the 
Nation’s Capital, his group will meet. 
Mr. Stickley is a past international pres- 
ident of Lions International—the great 
service organization which has done so 
much good, both in our own country and 
abroad. The Lions Clubs have no less 
than 580,000 members—of whom 420,- 
000 are in the United States—organized 
into 13,848 clubs, in 91 countries. 

Next year’s president of Lions Inter- 
national, will be a mutual friend of Mr. 
Stickley’s and my own—Mr. Clarence 
Sturm, of Manawa, Wis. 
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The service organization committee is 
but one of many groups which have 
oo potentials for still further serv- 
ce. 

On Friday of this week, there will be 
a meeting, here in Washington, of the 
fraternal orgainzation group, of which 
Mr. H. Sanders Anglea, vice mayor of 
Nashville, Tenn., is chairman. 

EXAMPLES OF HARD-WORKING LEADERS 


As for the record of solid achievements, 
I could cite again in detail the excellent 
records of—for example—the speakers’ 
committee, with Mr. Cyrus Ching as 
chairman, and Mrs. Carla S. Williams 
as staff representative; the fine arts 
group, with Mr. David E, Finley as chair- 
man, and Miss Eleanor Mitchell as staff 
representative; the armed services com- 
mittee, whose chairman, W. C. Francis, 
recently passed on, unfortunately, but of 
which Mr. James C. Evans is staff direc- 
tor; the legal societies committee, of 
which Chief Justice Robert G. Simmons, 
of the Nebraska Supreme Court, is chair- 
man, and Mr. George H. Shindler is staff 
representative; and the sports commit- 
tee, of which Col. Edward P., F. Egan is 
chairman; and many others. 

I single out these particular persons 
only because within the past few days 
my office has heard from them about 
their latest programs. Other chairmen 
are out of town, on vacation, and so 
forth. But in the past, I have been glad 
to hear in detail from many of the other 
committee chairmen, and also from their 
staff representatives. I would not want 
these remarks to be regarded as any- 
thing like a complete report, for they 
are intended only to highlight the sub- 
ject. A complete report would have to 
include many other honored names in 
top executive and staff capacities. 
HELPFUL INFORMAL WASHINGTON MEETINGS 


I may mention, incidentally, that an 
informal Washington group of commit- 
tee chairmen and staff representatives 
has been meeting in this city, on its own, 
voluntary initiative, to exchange help- 
ful ideas and suggestions. This group 
selected as its chairman Maj. Gen. Mel- 
vin J. Maas, retired, the great Marine 
hero, and former Member of the House 
of Representatives, who heads the Presi- 
dent’s Committee for the Physically 
Handicapped. Mel Maas is one of the 
finest of those who serve on the people- 
to-people committees and help to link 
the world’s friends of the handicapped. 

His able staff representative on the 
Committee To Aid the Handicapped is 
Lt. Col. William P. McCahill, United 
States Marine Corps Reserve, who like- 
wise is a dedicated worker, and who also 
serves as assistant to General Maas, in 
the latter’s capacity as chairman of the 
President’s Committee. 

I hope other cities with people-to- 
people program leaders will likewise be- 
come informal centers for improved 
voluntary coordination, and that soon 
there will be agreement on a nationwide 
spokesman as well. 

Of course, from the standpoint of help- 
ful information, there is readily avail- 
able the active Office of Private Coop- 
eration of the the United States Infor- 
mation Agency, But it well realizes, as 
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do all of us, the fact that this is, of 
course, a private program, carried on 
by private groups, and that the initia- 
tive always remains in private hands, 

I submit the text of the semiannual 
people-to-people survey, as of June 1958, 
It offers a great many striking examples 
of how the individual committees are 
working for achievement of the goal 
which I have stated. I ask unanimous 
consent that the survey be printed at 
this point in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the survey 
was ordered io be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SEMIANNUAL PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE SURVEY, 
JUNE 1958 


ADVERTISING ORGANIZATIONS 

Promoted people-to-people activities 
through mailing of “action” material to 
advertising associations. This included One 
Easy Way To Sell the American Way (CARE 
Bookshelf folder) and How Private Enter- 
prise Can Participate in International Edu- 
cational Exchange. 

Established advertising visiting plan un- 
der which foreign advertising people visit 
host American advertising agencies and in- 
dividuals. 

Prepared scripts for overseas exhibit on 
American advertising. 

Arranged good-will tours to Europe by two 
groups—Advertising Post of American Le- 
gion, New York City, and Advertising Club 
of Washington, D. C. 

Distributed ten copies of Standard Oil of 
Indiana film on advertising, entitled “How 
To Build a Better Mousetrap,” to adver- 
tising associations in five countries, 

ARMED SERVICES 

Sponsoring people-to-people cruise of 
Annapolis midshipmen to twenty ports in 
Western Europe, June 6—July 6. Thirty 
Navy ships engaged in friendship cruise with 
Adm, Claude Ricketts in charge of people- 
to-people activities. Navy utilizing sports, 
hobbies, music, etc., as means of establish- 
ing closer contact between United States 
seamen and peoples in European port cities. 

Negotiated with Navy to t books, 
collected through people-to-people book 
drives, to overseas ports. Two collections 
have been sent since authority granted—to 
Sudan and Greece. Other armed services 
also participated. 

Issued pamphlet showing armed forces 
people-to-people activities throughout the 
world, 

Studied methods of cooperation between 
overseas military and individual people-to- 
people committees, 

Sponsored Department of Defense film 
called Morning Coffee With Dorothy Thomp- 
son, designed for orientation of service 
wives on people-to-people work when they 
go overseas. 

BANKING 

Gave wide distribution in banking circles 
to pamphlet How Banks Can Help the Presi- 
dent’s People-to-People Program, which 
makes specific suggestions. 

Through articles in banking, official pub- 
lication of American Bankers Association, 
suggested activities that banks and bank 
personnel could undertake in people-to- 
people field. 

Cooperated in distribution of Make a 
Friend This Trip leafiet, by including one 
in envelopes containing travel checks sold 
by banking companies. Several hundred 
banks cooperating and have distributed some 
75,000 leafilets. 

Committee Chairman Fred F. Florence, 
sponsored people-to-people meeting at- 
tended by 500 civic and business leaders in 
southeast Texas. 
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Provided sets of texts on Investments, 
Money, and Banking for seven universities 
in Argentina, at request of USIS Buenos 
Aires, 


BOOKS 


Adopted book drives program and raised 
$7,000 to date for new work. 

Successfully concluded work on three 
drives—Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
16,000 books; Hagerstown, Md., 9,000; Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 85,000. 

Assisted planning Chase Manhattan Bank 
book drive June 15-30 involving ninety-nine 
bank branches and home office in New York. 

Published four-page pamphlet Give a 
Book and Gain a Friend, for use in Chase 
Manhattan and subsequent drives. 

Aided Social Action Committee, Ruther- 
ford, N. J., Congregational Church in drive 
for 1,000 books for Nigeria, 

Aided Delta Mu Sigma Chapter, National 
Honor Society, Englewood, N. J., in drive 
for 500 books for Ghana. 

Appealed to 75 editors of leading news- 
papers in 25 countries for aid in book ex- 
change program. Editors responded through 
publication of letters and editorials and 
many promised full cooperation. 

Arranged for Architectural File, 1957, pub- 
lished by Sweets Catalog Service, to be do- 
nated to Chief Architect of the Sudan by 
American Institute of Architects. Chief 
Architect of the Sudan was also placed on 
the permanent mailing list to receive 
monthly the journal of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS 


Conducted campaign among its 27 con- 
stituent parts and several hundred leading 
American trade associations to encourage 
four things: 

1. Request speakers committee to pro- 
vide speakers on people-to-people for an- 
nual conventions. 

2. Invite foreign businessmen to attend 
appropriate conventions. 

3. Delegate members to attend appropri- 
ate conventions abroad. 

4, Ex association publications and 
other trade literature with businessmen and 
associations overseas. 

Committee encouraged many business 
houses to incorporate people-to-people con- 
cepts in their own projects. For example: 

Johnson’s Wax and French subsidiary 
joined in home economics contest in France 
as people-to-people project. 

Publisher of Patriot News, Harrisburg, 
Pa., sponsored people-to-people tour of Eu- 
rope for 250 Pennsylvanians. Group pro- 
vided cross-section of typical American 
community. 

Nieman-Marcus Co., of Dallas, Tex., en- 
gaged in salute to France through presen- 
tation of French goods and services. 


CARTOONISTS 


Produced 100-page booklet called You 
Don’t See These Sights on the Regular 
Tours. It illustrates, through cartoons by a 
score of America’s most prominent cartoon- 
ists, how Americans should not behave 
themselves overseas, and how they may be- 
come good-will ambassadors. Book already 
being widely distributed to Americans plan- 
ning foreign travel. Requests for 80,000 
copies already received. 

Has outlined another 100-page cartoon 
book illustrating American cultural devel- 
opment and facts about the United States. 
International Harvester has shown interest 
in financing publication of book for dis- 
tribution through its facilities overseas. 

Cochairman Al Capp and committee’s 
Executive Director Elliot Caplin made sepa- 
rate trips to Europe to confer with leading 
cartoonists on people-to-people exchanges. 
On their tours, Capp hitting Northern Eu- 
rope and Caplin and south, both held peo- 
ple-to-people press conferences, and met 
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with local groups. They spoke to editorial 
cartoonists and comic strip artists relative 
to their visiting the United States during 
1958. 

cIvIc 

Acted jointly with American Municipal 
Association’s committee on international 
municipal cooperation in sponsoring Wash- 
ington, D. C., meeting of prominent citizens, 
including mayors and city managers of 
30 municipalities. Discussions centered 
around part America’s cities can play in 
people-to-people program. The two com- 
mittees cooperate in international friend- 
ship councils, town affiliations, and com- 
munity salutes. 

Continued high interest in furthering 
community affiliation projects and program 
activities. Examples: 

Seventeen members of San Diego-Yoko- 
hama Friendship Committee headed by Vice 
Mayor Tharp, of San Diego, participated in 
100th anniversary of opening of Port of 
Yokohama in May. Delegation toured 
Japan after impressive ceremonies. Press 
coverage heavy and favorable. Japanese city 
presented 2%-ton temple bell to San Diego 
as friendship gift. Tharp headed 3-hour long 
parade and was principal speaker at Peace 
Stadium before audience of 30,000. Foreign 
Minister Fujiyama formally announced Yoko- 
hama-San Diego affiliation. 

Mayor of Okayama and wife spent week in 
San Jose as guests of Pacific Neighbors, the 
affiliation committee. All events covered by 
all media elements and played heavily in 
Japan. 

Seattle gave formal banquet with 400 
guests in honor of sister city of Kobe. Seat- 
tle committee now working out details for 
more than 15 projects for exchange with 
Kobe. 

Port Angeles, Wash., sent its third ex- 
change student to Rosenheim, Germany. 
She now is writing articles for Port Angeles 
newspaper. 

Santa Ana, Calif., organized committee to 
carry out affiliation project with Santa Ana, 
El Salvador, and sent a chart of its organi- 
zation to the Central Amrerican Republic, 
which has similar committee. Ed Armstrong, 
who heads Santa Ana, Calif., committee, went 
to El Salvador with Mrs. Armstrong, for 10- 
day visit, which brought heavy press cover- 
age. Mayor Lopez y Lopez announced he 
would pay return visit to California city 
in August. 

In Kobe, its affiliation of friendship with 
Seattle, was carried out with a parade of 2,000 
playing to a street audience of 2 million. 
Signs, posters, paper matchbook covers, dish 
towels, etc., were specially printed with the 
sister city friendship theme. In addition to 
saturation coverage on radio, motion pic- 
ture theaters carried newsreels and the news- 
papers in Kobe carried about 4,500 column 
inches of news concerning the affiliation. 

In early November, Chamber of Commerce 
of San Francisco gave a large luncheon in 
honor of the president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Osaka. The city gave a recep- 
tion in honor of the mayor of Osaka. Both 
Japanese dignitaries were in San Francisco 
for these two events. San Francisco plans 
ceremony in honor of Osaka in the near 
future in Golden Gate Park. 

Mayor Henry Glissman, of Pinneberg, ar- 
rived in Washington this spring and partic- 
ipated in the Memorial Day parade in Rock- 
ville, Md. The parade featured a sister city 
float. Two hundred rose plants were given 
Rockville as a gift of Pinneberg. Plants are 
being bedded in Rockville’s municipal cen- 
ter. Mayor Glissman, returning the visit of 
Rockville’s mayor, stayed with the United 
States mayor for 10 days. 

Montclair, N. J., Overseas Neighbors gave a 
gala affair and raised $2,700 to send Mr, 
Franklin Wells, one of their founders, to 
their sister city, Graz, Austria, as Community 
Ambassador. Male Austrian college student 
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has been chosen to come to Montclair this 
September as their next exchangee. A large 
philatelic exhibit from Montclair was shown 
in Graz with considerable acclaim—over 9,000 
visitors toured exhibit. 

New affiliations—Rochester, N. Y.-Rennes, 
France; Lexington, Ky.-Deauville, France; 
Newport, R. L.-Shimoda, Japan. 

Under negotiation—Portland, Oreg.-Na- 
goya, Japan; Harper Woods, Mich.-Ettlingen, 
Germany; Clearwater, Fla.-Nagano, Japan; 
Long Beach, Calif.-Yokkaichi, Japan; Grand 
Rapids, Mich.-Yamragata, Japan. 


EDUCATION 


Emphasized three major areas of activity— 
expansion of student and teacher exchange, 
local and community planning for student 
and professor visitors, and expansion of uni- 
versity affiliations. Thirty-four American 
colleges and universities are now affiliated 
with institutions in other parts of the world. 

University of Miami inaugurated program 
of inviting Latin American professors for 
consultation visits. Specialists in fleld of 
tropical medicine, sociology, archeology, and 
economics have already visited. 

National Students Association inaugurated 
student newspaper for distribution to stu- 
dent groups in all parts of the world. The 
publication, National Student News, already 
has circulation of 4,000. 

Display of industrial design, fashioned by 
students of eight leading American univer- 
sities, exhibited in Germany. Exhibit shows 
how production design is taught, and in- 
cludes models of various products. 

Kanazawa University, Japan, affiliate of 
University of Pennsylvania, issued four-page 
illustrated newspaper, the Kanazawa News, 
in English language as salute to American 
counterpart. This was done in response to 
similar action of Pennsylyania News in pub- 
lishing Japanese version for Kanazawa stu- 
dents. 

Campus Times, University of Rochester 
publication, printed May issued in French 
as salute to University of Rennes, France, 
affiliated institution. 


FARM GROUPS 


Plan launched for extending people-to- 
people activities in rural areas. Farm or- 
ganizations are forming State committees to 
locate homes in which the annual 2,000 agri- 
cultural trainees from overseas may have 
greater contact with Americans engaged in 
agricultural activities, 

Through Indiana’s committee activities, 
100 foreign farmers from 25 nations, who 
were attending an international conference 
at Purdue, saw American farms at close 
range. The visitors were invited to spend 
a weekend with Hoosier farm families, 

FINE ARTS 

Stimulated exchanges of information and 
personnel, slides, reproductions, lecture ma- 
terial, exhibitions, and publications. Ex- 
amples: 

Invited foreign art visitors to attend ses- 
sions of College Art Association of America. 
Among those accepting were Emilio Her- 
mansen Larcher, painter and director of the 
Institute of Modern Art, Santiago, Chile, and 
Miss Werer Miriam Scherer, art teacher of 
Porto Alegre, Brazil. 

Sent color slides and filmstrips to Fine Arts 
Department, University of Punjab, Lahore, 
Pakistan. Fulbright lecturer on art there re- 
ported this material provided real contribu- 
tion to Pakistan's art education. 

Color slides on American graphic arts and 
painting provided to Mr. Karl Kup for 4- 
months’ use during lecture tour in Far and 
Near East. Material later presented to fine 
arts teaching center. 

Sponsored American Institute of Architects 
centennial exhibition One Hundred Years of 
Architecture in America, 1857-1957 at Edin- 
burgh Festival, and at Royal Institute of 
British Architects, London. 


1958 


Acquired paintings and donated them to 
Department of State for allocation to Ameri- 
can embassies overseas. Copy of portrait of 
John Adams by Gilbert Stuart, in National 
Gallery, made for American Embassy, The 
Hague, where Adams was first American 
Minister to Holland. 

Acquired collection of museum reproduc- 
tions for presentation to National Museum, 
Bangkok, Thailand. 

Arranged exhibition of Latin American 
paintings at Milwaukee Art Center in con- 
junction with salute to the Latin Americans. 

Procured material for new Abraham Lin- 
coln Society of India. Material included 
color reproduction of Healy portrait of Lin- 
coln, facsimile of Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, pamphlets on Lincoln Memorial and 
Lincoln Museum, and collection of Lincoln 
literature. 

Procured material on modern design for 
Bauhaus type of art group in Kyoto, Japan. 
Five museums and design centers requested 
to send material. Six home decoration pe- 
riodicals offered by Cleveland contact. Ma- 
terial sent by committee. 

Procured material of historic interest in 
connection with 175th anniversary of the 
Treaty of Friendship and Commerce between 
the United States and Sweden. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

Dr. Brooks Emeny, chairman, made 3- 
month people-to-people trip to the Middle 
East. He visited distinguished leaders of na- 
tions in entire area and discussed mutual 
problems of international understanding and 
friendship. 

Sponsored book drive in Philadelphia 
which resulted in collection of 85,000 books 
for overseas distribution. 

World Affairs Council of Philadelphia, 
member organization of Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, presented to Marian Anderson a peo- 
ple-to-people award in recognition of her 
international good-will tour. 


FOREIGN SERVICE ALUMNI 


Sent out questionnaire to enlist interest 
and cooperation of retired Foreign Service 
personnel, and received replies offering: 

1. To establish American reception centers 
overseas. 

2. To serve as advisors to other people-to- 
people committees. 

3. To assist letter-writing committee. 

4. To serve as people-to-people speakers. 

Program now under development based on 
these responses. 

4-H CLUBS 

Emphasized expansion of international 

farm youth exchange and establishment of 
people-to-people counterpart groups over- 
seas. 
Published 200,000 copies of people-to-peo- 
ple leaflet, What Can I Do, and sent films 
of President Eisenhower’s people-to-people 
address to State and Territorial 4-H leaders 
to build up support in 4-H clubs. 

Expanded efforts to put people-to-people 
work into 4-H program in many States. 

Sent delegate to Latin American 4-H meet- 
ings in Costa Rica to explain people-to-peo- 
ple program. 

Reported there are now nine new clubs in 
Sumatra with 700 members and 15 clubs in 
Nepal. 

National 4-H Congress reported that many 
States have made people-to-people activities 
an integral part of their citieznship pro- 
grams. Congress approved reproduction of 
people-to-people emblem for use at State 
and local levels on posters and in exhibits. 

FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS 

H. Sanders Anglea, vice mayor of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., has accepted chairmanship of 
the committee. He is sovereign grand mas- 
ter, Independent Order of Odd Fellows. 

Fraternal Order of Eagles sponsoring cam- 
paign to establish Eagles clubs overseas. 
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Eagles sponsored nationwide program on 
behalf of American Bookshelf. More than 
250 of these libraries have been distributed 
in 35 overseas countries. 


HANDICAPPED 


Cooperated with AFL-CIO in sponsoring 
exhibit of the handicapped at International 
Trade Fair, West Berlin, visited by more than 
258,000. 

Provided speakers for handicapped groups. 
For example: 

Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas, United States 
Marine Corps, retired, committee chairman, 
spoke at world veterans fund meeting, West 
Berlin, and at third inter-American confer- 
ence on rehabilitation in Guatemala. 

Provided film, These Also Serve, showing 
blind at work, for use at Brussels Fair, in 
English, Flemish, and French-language ver- 
sions. 

Inaugurated tours of handicapped to Eu- 
rope under which handicapped groups call- 
ing themselves wheeling ambassadors seek 
to stimulate rehabilitation programs. First 
group left San Diego early May, second group 
mid-May to visit England, France, Denmark, 
Holland. European agencies for handicapped 
groups cooperating. 

Works on project to make available liter- 
ature in various languages to hospitals and 
institutions overseas, with special emphasis 
on Middle and Far East, to expand work with 
international trade fairs, and participate in 
two-way program of cooperation with coor- 
dinating authorities in handicapped field. 

Prepared and assembled examples of art 
and crafts made by deaf students for inclu- 
sion in international exhibition of pictures 
and handwork of deaf students in schools 
for the deaf in all nations. 

Prepared descriptive pamphlet on purpose 
and activities of people-to-people handi- 
capped committee, ephasizing individual 
character of people-to-people movement, for 
distribution in United States and overseas. 

Henry Viscardi, legless president of Abili- 
ties, Inc., gave a series of talks in Mexico, 
and was also interviewed for VOA broadcast 
of Panorama, U. S. A., reporting on his activ- 
ities among other handicapped. 

Obtained from the Luzerne Development 
Laboratory, Inc., a Hear-a-Lite instrument 
for the Peruvian Association for the Blind. 

Made available, through CARE, a rehabili- 
tation bookshelf for use overseas. 


HOBBIES 


Sent invitations to 5,000 hobby organiza- 
tions, publications, and leaders in many 
countries to join in people-to-people ex- 
changes. Mailing included hobbies commit- 
tee leaflet. This mailing was “first day 
cover” of champion of liberty stamp, honor- 
ing Ramon Magsaysay, to stimulate collec- 
tors’ interest. As result, more than 2,300 
letters, 150 from behind the Iron Curtain, 
received in reply. 

Set up subcommittees in such fields as 
stamps, photography, coins, antiques, tape 
recordings on theory people-to-people con- 
cept can be greatly furthered by contacts 
between hobby enthusiasts in kindred flelds. 
Antiques subcommittee sent out circular to 
12,000 United States collectors asking partic- 
ipation in people-to-people work, 

Numismatic subcommittee promoted sale 
of United States peace dollar through 
branches of Chase Manhattan Bank. Cost 
of publicity, posters, and 50,000 leaflets was 
borne by bank. 

Stamps, pets, magic, models subcommit- 
tees prepared information leaflets. 

World Tape Pals, furthering people-to- 
people activity through exchanges of tape 
recordings, added 900 new members in 50 
countries. 

Magic subcommittee has project underway 
in Europe involving use of sleight of hand 
for the therapeutic value among handi- 
capped. Such projects started in British 
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Isles, Spain, Italy, Germany, Belgium, Hol- 
land, and France, 

Stamp exhibit at Graz, Austria, attracted 
9,000 enthusiasts. Exhibit sponsored by 
affiliated American and Austrian groups. 

Distributed 5,000 overseas mailings of hor- 
ticulture first day covers, including gift seeds 
from American seed firm. 

Photographic subcommittee awarded first 
prize in foreign students photographic con- 
test to Tibor Ardai, Hungarian refugee. 
Second annual contest resulted in selection, 
by judges, of 93 photographs made by 61 
nationals of 33 other countries. All are 
attending 46 different schools and universi- 
ties in the United States. 


HOTEL INDUSTRY 


Participated in International Hotel Con- 
gress and was responsible for a number of 
American tours by visiting hotelmen which 
followed the Congress. 

Arranged with American Hotel Association 
to seek special consideration for prominent 
foreigners coming to the United States on 
grants from the international educational 
exchange service whose allowances are in- 
sufficient to secure adequate accommoda- 
tions. 

INSURANCE 


Enlisted cooperation of insurance compa- 
nies through 3 mailings to presidents of 
5,000 insurance companies, to house organs 
and other insurance publications in the 
United States and overseas. 

Published and distributed to insurance 
companies and executives a people-to-people 
leafiet entitled “What We Can Do.” 

Encouraged insurance people to emphasize 
people-to-people theme at international 
meetings. For example: 

International Congress of Actuaries at- 
tended by 700 delegates from 32 foreign 
countries featured booth devoted to people- 
to-people information material in five lan- 
guages. 

Supported special 3-week book drive at 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. Result: 
9,000 books for 7 libraries in the Sudan; 4,000 
books for libraries in Greece. 


LABOR 


Operates entirely within international af- 
fairs committee of AFL-CIO. 

IAC plans establishment of American trade 
union scholarship program for Africa under 
which a number of trade unionists in Afri- 
can groups would be brought to the United 
States for training in union techniques, 


Distributed over 18,000 law books over- 
seas in name of people-to-people to indi- 
viduals, law schools, and courts. Recent 
presentations were made to Korea, India, 
and Nigeria. 

American Bar Association committee de- 
veloping program of cooperation with bench 
and bar of friendly free nations. Plans or- 
ganization of bar associations, establish- 
ment of legal centers, dissemination of legal 
information, and cooperation in the enter- 
tainment of visiting officials, judges, and 
lawyers to the United States. 

Association of American Law Schools has 
organized committee to promote exchange 
of information on organizations, teaching 
methods, and development of cooperative 
study by students and professors on prob- 
lems common to respective countries. 


LETTER WRITING 


Groups affiliated with the committee have 
“matched” more than 190,000 persons for 
international mail exchange in the first 4 
months of 1958. All groups report great 
progress despite insufficient number of vol- 
unteer workers to handle tremendous in- 
crease in requests for foreign correspond- 
ents, from persons ranging in age from 6 
years to 60. 
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Every one of the 48 States represented in 
the letter writing exchange. 
Increase noted in “pen pal” requests from 
behind the Iron Curtain. 
MAGAZINES 


One hundred thousand reprints of recent 
Reader's Digest article, Harry Morgan's Peo- 
ple-to-People Adventure, donated to other 
committees by the Reader’s Digest. 

Miss magazine arranged a 2-week visit to 
the United States for Miss Ellen-Elizabeth 
Skjoerten, of Norway, in support of people- 
to-people. 

Veritas, published in Buenos Aires, carried 
a two-page article on people-to-people in 
March, 

One thousand copies each of Better 
Homes and Gardens, American Home, Living 
for Young Homemakers, Good Housekeep- 
ing, Ladies’ Home Journal, Sports Illus- 
trated, The Farm Journal, Popular Me- 
chanics, Scientific American, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, and Reader’s Digest were solicited 
for undisclosed destination behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Reader’s Digest ran a people-to-people 
statement by Charles E. Wilson in its March 
issue. 

Obtained cooperation of three national 
magazine distributors (Curtis, Hearst, and 
Select magazines) in contributing 5,000 
copies of architectural and homebuilding 
magazines for free distribution at the United 
States exhibit in a European trade fair. 


MEDICINE AND THE HEALTH PROFESSIONS 


red with American Medical As- 
sociation and Smith, Kline & French Labora- 
tories the color film MD International which 
records the work of American doctors in re- 
mote corners of the world. Film was intro- 
duced by Vice President Nrxon on the March 
of Medicine program over NBC-TV. 
_ Sponsored collection of medical journals 
donated by California doctors to Indonesia 
with USIA’s assistance in shipping. 
Produced brochure summarizing committee 
project and intended to stimulate participa- 
tion in the program by medical and health 
associations throughout the United States. 


MOTION PICTURES 


_ Is continuing its arrangements to give in- 
formation and counsel to actors going abroad 
so that they may be most effective as un- 
official ambassadors. 

MUSIC 

In Hne with its regular program of publiciz- 
ing foreign competitions in muste open to 
United States citizens, the committee con- 
tinued distribution of information on all im- 
portant contests. Committee initiated travel 
assistance to the Tchaikowsky competition 
held in Moscow given to two American con- 
testants. Van Cliburn won first place in the 
piano contest. Violinist Joyce Flissner 
placed seventh in this competition. 

Issued 2,700 questionnaries to orchestra 
and music departments of American colleges 
and universities asking for notification of 
openings that might be filled by refugee 
Hungarian musicians. Queries resulted in 
approximately 300 offers. 

Requested commercial record companies 
for donation of popular records to send to 
Polish magazine publisher in Krakow for 
young readers for reviews of popular Ameri- 
can music. RCA Victor and Columbia con- 
tributing monthly packages. 

Request made to Berklee School of Music 
for jazz arrangements for sending to foreign 
orchestras. Foreign music groups recipro- 
cated by sending tapes of arrangements to 
the United States. 

Planned concert tour of University of 
Muenster Choir in United States. 

Sent catalog of Latin American orchestral 
music available in United States to approxi- 
mately 1,000 orchestras. 

Information distributed on the third inter- 
national Henry Wieniswski violin competi- 
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tion held in Posnan, Poland. American par- 
ticipation in the competition produced the 
second prize winner: Sidney Harth. 

Counterpart people-to-people music organ- 
izations have been established in Israel, 
Rumania, U, S. S. R., France, and England. 

Committee is in touch with groups in 52 
other nations. Reports direct contacts with 
many new musical groups overseas and heavy 
increase in correspondence. 

NATIONALITIES 

Established an accord between France- 
Etats-Unis and the committee to represent 
each other in their respective countries. 

Conducted people-to-people dinner honor- 
ing Dr. Wernher von Braun and Dr. Edward 
Teller at Waldorf Astoria Hotel, May 15. 
Three hundred persons attended. In future, 
committee will present annual awards to 
foreign-born Americans who haye made out- 
standing contributions to United States life 
and furthering of international understand- 
ing. 

AHEPA, Greek-American lodge, has made 
people-to-people part of its program. People- 
to people highlighted its Easter pilgrimage to 
Greece. 

Abbott Laboratories, Chicago, Ill., sent 5 
tons of high potency vitamins to Polish re- 
patriates from Communst forced labor camps. 
Illinois division of Polish-American Con- 
gress sent 10 tons of winter clothing donated 
by residents of the area. 

Polish-American leaders of Cleveland sent 
people-to-people greetings to Poznan, Poland. 
Messages were played over Polish radio 6 
times and were read at a concert by Cleveland 
Orchestra in Poznan. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Members of the American Public Relations 
Association made a people-to-people tour of 
5 European nations in May of 1958. Group 
established personal contacts with counter- 
parts in Great Britain, Belgium, France, 
Switzerland, and Italy. 

- Committee persuaded the Publie Relations 
Society of America to establish an interna- 
tional committee and to invite foreign public 
relations men to the 10th national conference 
of the PRSA. 

Continued distribution of committee- 
planned and prepared booklet, Make A 
Friend This Trip. Booklet is an appeal to 
America’s millions of tourists to join in ad- 
vancing people-to-people friendships while 
abroad. 

Took lead in describing the program and 
its objective for the public through various 
publications. Two especially prepared leaf- 
lets on the program were sent to 16,500 
members of seven national public relations 
associations. These were: Check List, a 
guide on specific things for public relations 
people, and Public Relations and the 
People-to-People Program. 

SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING 


Chairman and vice chairman are presently 
abroad on people-to-people tour. Chairman, 
Dr. Joseph W. Barker, is establishing personal 
contacts with science and engineering col- 
leges and organizations in Western Europe. 
Vice chairman, Robert B. Lea, is 
personal contacts with similar institutions 
and groups in the countries of the Middle 
East, Greece, and Yugoslavia. Upon their 
return, projects based upon their assessment 
of the needs in selected countries will be de- 
veloped. 

Supplying engineering schools in the 
Middle East with United States engineering 
publications on regular basis. 


SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS 

Rotary International in Waltham, Mass., 
conducted citywide book campaign as its 
contribution to the service tions 
committee. Waltham Rotary utilized all 
segments of the community. 

Kiwanis continues p of Ameri- 
can Bookshelves for distribution abroad. 
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Maryland and Connecticut Jaycees in- 
augurated hospitality projects to spearhead 
nationwide hospitality program to be 
adopted by Jaycees in July. 

Resolutions passed at recent Tokyo Con- 
gress for International Relations Commis- 
sion of the Junior Chamber International 
are all people-to-people in scope. 


SPEAKERS 


Continues to provide assistance to organi- 
zations desiring speakers on people-to- 
people, and to supply people-to-people 
speakers for radio and television. 

Arranged speaking hospitality trips for 
foreign newsmen in cooperation with the 
foreign press corp. 

Arranged speaking tour for Baroness 
Margaretha Stiernstedt, originator of the 
Sweden at Home plan, 

Sponsored two young Germans on a 40- 
day tour of the United States via sports 
plane. The two spoke to more than 30 dif- 
ferent groups in all parts of the country. 
During tour they sent stories to Germany for 
newspaper publication there. 


SPORTS 


Brought Pakistani National Cricket Team 
to eastern seaboard for 14-day tour. Matches 
in New York were highly successful. Team 
visited White House and presented cricket 
bat to President. 

Represents 75 national sports organiza- 
tions working together on “expanded pro- 
gram of international people-to-people sports 
exchanges.” 

Is working with Amateur Fencers League 
of America, which plans to sponsor Interna- 
tional Fencing Tournament in the United 
States next year. 

Is preparing promotional brochure de- 
signed to acquaint sports-minded people here 
and abroad with the committee’s plans and 
activities. 

Assisted with plans for a sports exhibit in 
the United States pavilion at the Brussels 
World Fair. 

Is working with sporting goods manu- 
facturers to obtain outmoded and otherwise 
surplus materials for distribution overseas 
as people-to-people undertakings. 

Worked with the National Golf Associa- 
tion on international tournament held in 
Japan, 

TRANSPORTATION INDUSTRIES 


Committee assumed responsibility for 
printing, distributing, and financing 1 mil- 
lion copies of the Make a Friend This Trip 
leaflet and 5,000 Make a Friend This Trip 
posters. Nearly all of the American overseas 
passenger carriers, air and surface, arranged 
to put these posters up in prominent places 
at points of debarkation in this country, and 
distributed the leafiets aboard planes and 
ships. Sixty thousand copies of the leaflet 
and 1,500 of the posters have been distrib- 
uted. The balance is distributed 
during the 1958 tourist season. 

Arranged with the conference of common 
carriers for transportation of books and 
magazines within the country at no cost to 
the Government. 

Make similar arrangements with the Far- 
rell Lines, United States Navy, and American 
Export Lines for ocean transportation. 

‘TRAVELERS 

Using travel industries abroad for dis- 
tributing people-to-people literature, that is, 
Window to America, Make a Friend This Trip 
leaflet. Chairman of this committee coy- 
ered people-to-people in address to delegates 
from 55 countries at a meeting of the Inter- 
national Union of Official Travel Organ- 
izations. 

VETERANS 

Made good will mission to Europe and 
Brussels Fair. Group talked people-to- 
people in Belgium, France, England, and 
Italy. Composed of members and wives of 
Advertising Men’s Post, No. 209, American 
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Legion, group were officially called Good Will 
Ambassadors by New York State Gov. Averell 
Harriman. 

Individual organization members have car- 
ried out important projects. 

The VFW contributed more than $16,000 
to the Hungarian relief program in support 
of people-to-people. 

VFW is embarking on a 3-year program 
which will utilize CARE self-help kits and 
involve setting up hospitality centers in 
major American citles to play host to foreign 
visitors. 

American Veterans of World War II 
(AMVETS) adopted the American Bookshelf 
program nationally and sent such libraries 
to Ghana and Korea. AMVETS produced 
brochure explaining American Bookshelf pro- 
gram and is distributing to all posts and 
auxiliary units through the United States. 

The American Legion purchased all avail- 
able stocks of English and Hungarian dic- 
tionaries for presentation to refugees at 
Camp Kilmer. 

WOMEN’S GROUPS 


Conducted a coast-to-coast survey of ex- 
isting hospitality resources in 35 cities. Aim 
is to find ways to enlarge and improve facili- 
ties for reception of foreign visitors who 
number 700,000 annually. 

Conducted 1-day workshop on needs for 
hospitality to foreign visitors in New York 
City. Attended by representatives of 66 
organizations. 

YOUTH 

Adopted the project of the 34-youth- 
serving agencies, all members of the com- 
mittee, of collecting youth program litera- 
ture for kits to be distributed in 155 USIS 
centers in 62 countries. 

Committee's projects are being carried out 
by member groups. 

Approximately 480,000 Campfire Girls in 
over 3,000 communities have completed 
people-to-people project, a portrayal of 
America through picture albums. Com- 
munity life is presented through snapshots 
taken by the girls on theme: “This is our 
home. This is how we live. These are my 
people.” Albums will be sent to girls in 
Africa, Asia, and Middle East. 

Koinonia Foundation mailed 2,700 copies 
of People-to-People News and copies of 
“Your Magazines Are Wanted Abroad” to its 
mailing list. 

Boys’ Clubs gave overseas trips as prizes in 
“boy of the year” and “family of the year” 
contests. 


NEEDED: DYNAMIC SPACE AND 
SCIENTIFIC PROGRAM 


| Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as we at- 
i tempt to deal with problems at home 
i| and around the world, we find ourselves 
|| faced with a new highly significant chal- 
\lenge: The exploration, and as possible 

Vg bes utilization, of the resources of outer 
‘space. 

To cope with this challenge, we, as a 

people, need to willingly support, and as 
, necessary expand, a dynamic, imagina- 
, tive, well-coordinated space and scien- 
; tific program. 

I would like to comment on our prog- 
ress toward this new frontier. Briefly, 
I would like to refer to the scientific 
effort carried on under the International 
Geophysical Year program, and the re- 
cent submarine trip under the North 
Pole icecap—as examples of progress. 
In addition, I want to point out some of 
the challenges ahead, including our effort 
to explore the moon. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF SPACE AGENCY 

As Congress winds up the session. I 

believe that one of its most important 
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accomplishments has been the enact- 
ment of the National Aeronautics Act of 
1958. As we know, the act establishes 
a civilian-dominated, aeronautical and 
space agency to direct and coordinate 
our space activities. 

Prior to adjournment, the Senate, of 
course, will have the opportunity to con- 
firm the Administrator and deputy ad- 
ministrator of the agency. 

As a member of the 13-man Special 
Committee on Outer Space, I am well 
aware, however, that this is only a first 
step—important though it is—in a pro- 
gram that, as needs develop, must be fur- 
ther expanded and improved. The ob-* 
jective is to explore and utilize the vast, 
but for the most part yet uncharted po- 
tentials of outer space. 

IS SPACE EXPLORATION WORTHWHILE? 


In this relatively new field, the ques- 
tion, of course, arises: Is this really a 
worthwhile program? Or isit a wild ad- 
venture founded on Buck Rogers ideas— 
at the taxpayer’s expense? What will 
we gain from this exploration? 

Basically, we are aware that there is 
strategic value in conquest of space that 
is essential to the security of our coun- 
try. 
However, I am increasingly impressed 
by the fact that we also expect practi- 
cal—and I stress practical—results from 
an effective space program. Acccrding 
to early thinking, the information and 
data acquired in space exploration prom- 
ise great things by improved programs 
for agriculture, navigation, weather con- 
trol, utilization of the sun’s energies for 
heat and power, communications, travel, 
and other programs to provide better 
living for our citizens and the people of 
the world. 

KEEPING PEOPLE INFORMED ON SPACE ACTIVITIES 

To get and maintain the maximum 
degree of intrest and support necessary 
to carry forward an effective program, 
of course, the public must be kept in- 
formed of what is being done—at least 
insofar as dissemination of information 
is advisable in the interest of security. 
They should know what are the aims of 
our space and astronautical programs; 
how it is going forward; and what do 
we hope to attain. 

Too, we must be careful to avoid a 
post-sputnik slump in interest about 
space explorations. If this happened— 
as I believe it must not—then we face 
two dangers: First, losing the benefits 
for peacetime knowledge of space po- 
tentials and resources; and, second, pos- 
sibly finding ourselves, at a future time, 
at the mercy of the Soviet-controlled 
outer space weapons. 

COORDINATION OF SPACE PROGRAMS WITH 

OTHER SCIENTIFIC EFFORTS 

In carrying out our space programs, 
of course, we must fully coordinate them 
with knowledge acquired through other 
scientific efforts. The information col- 
lected by scientists working on IGY— 
International Geophysical Year—for ex- 
ample, will be of tremendous value, 

INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL YEAR 

As we know, the International Geo- 
physical Year—the 18-month period be- 
gun July 1, 1957, to December 31, 1958— 
is the greatest scientific research pro- 
gram ever undertaken in history. 
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The program, designed to discover new 
knowledge of the earth, the sun, and 
space, is being participated in by 67 gov- 
ernments, represented by over 5,000 
scientists. 

The major phenomena of the universe 
are being studied in over 2,500 scientific 
stations and bases located at various 
points around the world. Scientific data 
and information are being gathered and 
correlated by new techniques and instru- 
ments, including radar, radio-astronomy, 
rockets and satellites, electronic com- 
puters, and other devices. 

The nations of the world, I believe, can 
and should continue to cooperate in such 
programs, (a) to increase scientific 
knowledge for world progress; and (b) 
as a common ground for further coop- 
eration among nations. 

SUBMARINE TRIP UNDER NORTH POLE ICECAP 


Another splendid illustration of scien- 
tific effort and achievement, too, is the 
recent successful 1,830-mile trip of our 
atomic submarine, the Nautilus, under 
the North Pole icecap. 

This history-making cruise across the 
top of the world is a feat of tremendous 
military, as well as commercial and 
scientific significance. The Navy and its 
personnel, including Comdr. W. R. An- 
derson, who commanded the Nautilus on 
the expedition, are, indeed, to be highly 
commended for this outstanding accom- 
plishment. 

SHOOTING THE MOON 


Before too long, also, the United States 
will make its attempt to launch a moon 
mission. As we know, the first moon 
rocket is now on the launching pad at 
Cape Canaveral, Fla., undergoing final 
assembly, testing, and checking and re- 
checking, prior to launching. 

As we know, there are several possi- 
bilities for this first moon mission in- 
cluding a near-miss shot passing close 
to the moon; a direct hit; placing a satel- 
lite in orbit around the moon; orbiting 
a satellite around the moon and then re- 
turning it to earth. 

A major question in the minds of the 
American people, of course, is: Will this 
first shot be successful? If it is, we will 
be happy. Regardless of the outcome of 
the first attempt, however, I have every 
confidence that we will succeed in our 
efforts to explore the celestial area, not 
only around the moon, but other sig- 
nificant parts of outer space. 

CONCLUSION 


I am well aware, of course, that there 
are other outstanding efforts—both in 
the military services and by civilian per- 
sonnel—that are making an important 
contribution to our progress in these 
fields. 

This, then, is a brief look at our space 
and science program. The task ahead 
of us is challenging. I have faith, how- 
ever, that by dedicated effort we will 
come through successfully. 


TECHNICAL CHANGES IN EXCISE 
TAX LAWS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7125) to make tech- 
nical changes in the Federal excise tax 
laws, and for other purposes. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I have previously offered an amendment 
which is identified as “8-6-58-C.” I now 
call up the amendment and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BIBLE in the chair), The amendment 
will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment, as follows: 

On page 148— 

(1) in line 7, before “brandies” insert: 
“rums or’’; 

(2) in line 8, before “fruit brandies’’ in- 
sert: “rums or”; 


(3) in line 11, before “brandies” insert: s 


“rums or”; 

(4) in line 15, before “brandies” insert: 
“rums or”; 

(5) in line 16, before “brandies” insert: 
“rums or.” 

On page 150, in line 17, after “brandies” 
insert: “or rums,” 

On page 151— 

(1) in line 3, after “whiskies,” insert: 
“rums,”; 

(2) in line 19, strike out “standards.” and 
insert: “standards; or”; 

(3) after line 19, insert: 

“(4) to blends made exclusively of 2 
or more rums aged in wood for a period not 
less than 2 years and without the addition 
of coloring or flavoring matter (other than 
caramel) or any other substance than pure 
water and if not reduced below 80 proof”; 

(4) in line 24, after “brandy” insert: “or 
rum.” On page 152, in line 1, after “brandy” 
insert: “or rum.” On page 175, in the mat- 
ter following line 14— 

(1) in paragraph (9), after “brandies” in- 
sert: “or rums’’; 

(2) in paragraph (10), after “brandies” 
insert: “rums,”; 

(3) im paragraph (11), after “brandy” in- 
sert: “or rum.” 

On page 252, in line 22, before “brandies” 
insert: “rums or.” 

On page 253— 

(1) in line 4, after “premises.” insert: 
“Rums may, for the sole purpose of perfect- 
ing them according to commercial standards, 
be mixed or blended with each other, or with 
any such mixture or blend, on bonded 
premises.”’; 

(2) in line 4, before “brandies” insert: 
“rums or”; 

(3) in line 8, before “brandies’” insert: 

or”; 

(4) in the matter following line 11, before 
“brandies” insert: “rums or.” 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I understand that the Treasury Depart- 
ment has sent to the committee a letter 
in which the Treasury states it has no 
objection to the amendment. I also un- 
derstand that the amendment is accept- 
able to Mr. Colin Stam, with whom I 
have gone over the amendment. 

The testimony concerning the amend- 
ment appears on page 160 of the hear- 
ings held by the Finance Committee. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp a justification regarding the 
amendment. 

There being no objection, the justifi- 
cation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Under the Internal Revenue Code, a 30- 
cent-per-gallon tax is imposed on the recti- 
fication of distilled spirits. Rectification, 
generally, is the process of the refining or 


purifying of distilled spirits by repeated 
distillation, 
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Existing provisions of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code permit the following without im- 
position of the rectification tax: 

1. The use of caramel to color brandies, 
if used in bonded warehouses. 

2. The blending in bonded warehouses of 
beverage brandies which are at least 2 years 
old to perfect brandy to commercially ac- 
ceptable standards. 

My amendments would accord the same 
privilege to the production of rum. 

The processing of rum and brandy are very 
similar: Both are aged in reused oak barrels 
whose aging ability and ability to impart 
color gradually diminish with repeated use 
creating a problem to produce a uniform 
finished product. 

The tax treatment of brandy has pre- 
vailed for over 20 years. Rum was not sub- 
jected to the same tax treatment because 
no request has heretofore been made for 
such similar treatment. 

The Treasury Department has no objec- 
tion to these amendments and the amend- 
ments have the approval of the staff of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Tax- 
ation. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
if the chairman of the committee has no 
objection—and I understand that he 
does not object to the amendment—I 
shall be glad to have him accept the 
amendment and take it to conference. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts is correct; I 
do not object to the amendment. 

I read now from a letter received from 
the Treasury Department: 

The proposed amendment (8-6-58-C) 
would provide that rum might be blended 
or caramel added thereto without being sub- 
ject to the 30 cents per proof gallon rectifi- 
cation tax. The proposal would provide ex- 
emption from the rectification tax for rum 
as is now provided for brandy. In view of 
this, the Treasury Department has no objec- 
tion to an equalization of the treatment of 
these two types of products. 


Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
the Treasury approves the amendment, 
and in view of the further fact that the 
chief of staff likewise approves the 
amendment, I am willing to accept the 
amendment and take it to conference. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator from Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. SaLTONSTALL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit an amendment which is identified as 
“6-27-58-A.” Iam not in the fortunate 
position of my friend, the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], in 
that the Treasury Department has re- 
sisted this amendment. From time to 
time, I have talked to the Chairman of 
the Finance Committee about the 
amendment. Notwithstanding the fail- 
ure of the Treasury Department to ap- 
prove the amendment, I now submit it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the proper 
place in the bill it is proposed to insert 
the following: 

Sec. —. Stencil-cutting machines of the type 
used in marking freight ship- 
ments. 

(a) Exemption: Section 4192 (exemption 
from tax on business machines) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Src, 4192. Exemptions. 
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“No tax shall be imposed under section 
4191 on the sale of cash registers of the type 
used in registering over-the-counter retail 
sales, or on the sale of stencil-cutting ma- 
chines of the type used in shipping depart- 
ments in making cutout stencils for mark- 
ing freight shipments.” 

(b) Clerical amendment: The table of sec- 
tions for part I of subchapter E of chapter 
32 is amended by striking out 


“Sec. 4192. Exemption for retail sales cash 


register.” 
and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Sec. 4192. Exemptions.” 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, three 
small companies manufacture stencil- 
cutting machines. They have always 
contended that these machines are not, 
strictly speaking, office machines. How- 
ever, the machines are so cataloged by 
the Internal Revenue Service; and, ac- 
cordingly, they are taxable as office 
machines. 

I think the total production is 2,000 
machines; and the receipts to the Treas- 
ury Department aggregate in the neigh- 
borhood of $30,000. 

The matter has been presented to the 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
and to the Senate Finance Committee. 
Treasury officials appeared at the hear- 
ings, and resisted the amendment. For 
that reason, the distinguished chairman 
of the committee did not feel that he 
could take the amendment to conference. 

However, I felt that I should make a 
record on this amendment. I believe 
that the persons who contend that these 
machines are not office machines are on 
solid ground. I have gone over the ma- 
chines which, in the statute, are classi- 
fied as office machines; and of approxi- 
mately 44 machines, this machine alone, 
in my judgment, is what I call a pro- 
duction machine, one which actually 
fabricate something. However, all are 
lumped together for purposes of tax 
treatment; and that constitutes a con- 
siderable burden on the three small 
companies. 

I shall not labor the matter further. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp, in connection with 
my remarks, a petition from the stencil 
manufacturers. The petition sets forth 
the case in some detail. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PETITION OF STENCIL MACHINE MANUFACTUR- 
ERS FOR ELIMINATION OF EXCISE Tax ON 
THEIR PRODUCT, IN BEHALF OF DIAGRAPH- 
BRADLEY STENCIL MACHINE CO., HERRIN, ILL.; 
IDEAL STENCIL MACHINE CO., BELLEVILLE, 
ILL.; MARSH STENCIL MACHINE CoO., BELLE- 
VILLE, ILL; May 14, 1958 

TAX REFERRED TO INTERNAL REVENUE CODE OF 

1954—SUBCHAPTER E—OTHER ITEMS 
Part I.—Business machines 


Section 4191. Imposition of tax: This sec- 
tion of the code originally appeared as sec- 
tion 3046 (a) (6) Business and Store Ma- 
chines (Revenue Act of 1941) which included 
a number of business and store machines in- 
cluding cash registers and stencil-cutting 
machines. Under the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954, section 4191 included stencil-cutting 
machines and a new section 4192 was added 
exempting cash registers. 


Tax Is Discriminatory 


The stencil-cutting machine referred to in 
the law is actually a typewriter used for 
cutting mimeograph stencils for office use. 
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The stencil machines manufactured by the 
three petitioners cut stencils in heavy card- 
board, sizes ranging from 1⁄4, Ye, Y2, 3⁄4., %, 
1 inch, and up to 1% inches high for factory 
use. 

Thus in marking large freight shipments 
the machines made by Diagraph, Ideal, and 
Marsh should not be included in the cate- 
gory of business and store machines for the 
reason that they are used in the factory and 
shipping department along with scales, 
trucks, tape-sealing machines and other ma- 
terial-handling equipment which are not 
subject to excise tax. 


Tax Is Hardship on Three Small Companies 


The margin on stencil machines is so small 
that the amount of the tax might mean the 
difference between profit and loss to the 
manufacturer in normal years. Stencil ma- 
chines must compete with other forms of 
marking, such as tags, labels, crayons, etc, 
on which there is no excise tax. 

In the 11-year period 1930-40, only 800 
machines per year were sold by the above 
3 firms. During the war years, 1941-45, all 
stencil machines went into the war effort. 
Sales at the present time are less than 2,000 
machines per year. 

Amount of Tax Is Insignificant 

Two thousand units at an average tax of 
$15 per unit would amount to only $30,000 
per year, which represents an insignificant 
amount to the Treasury. 

Questions of Doubt as to Applicability of Tax 

When the tax became effective the three 
stencil-machine manufacturers protested to 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue that 
their machines were not covered by the lan- 
guage contained in section 3046 (a) (6) of 
the Revenue Act of 1941. 

Certain individuals in the Miscellaneous 
Tax Unit of the Treasury Department were 
of the opinion that the shipping room type 
of stencil machine made by Diagraph, Ideal, 
and Marsh were not taxable. 

However, the Commissioner as a matter 
of policy concluded to follow the broad 
wording of the statute, and the three stencil 
machine manufacturers began paying the 
excise tax. 


War Production Rule Upheld Petitioners 
Position Re Classification 


The War Production Board on August 11, 
1942 ruled “stencil-cutting machines of the 
type made by you are not included in item 
(2). Your stencil machine is not classed 
as Office machinery and jurisdiction over the 
manufacture and distribution of such ma- 
chines lies with the Consumers’ Durable 
Goods Branch of the War Production Board.” 
(Copy of letter below (A) .) 


Reason for No Contest in 1941 


The three stencil machine manufacturers 
did not protest the inclusion of their prod- 
uct as a “business and store machine” at the 
time the act of 1941 became effective because 
most of their machines were going into the 
war effort, exempt from tax and quite justi- 
fiably they expected the tax to be removed 
at the end of the war. Up until this time 
no determined effort has been made to call 
the attention of Congress to the fact that 
they were erroneously included. Since these 
companies are all small, it is imperative that 
they now ask Congress for remedial relief. 
Simple Amendment Would Correct Injustice 

and Clarify Intention of Congress 

Section 4192 should be amended to read 
as follows: 

“Src. 4192. Exemptions: No tax shall be 
imposed under section 4191 on the sale of 
cash registers of the type used in register- 
ing over-the-counter retail sales, or on the 
sale of stencil-cutting machines of the type 
used in shipping departments in making 
cutout stencils for marking freight ship- 
ments.” 
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(See H. R. 12481 of Mr. Foranp introduced 
May 13, 1958.) 
War PRODUCTION BOARD, 
Washington, D. C., August 11, 1942. 


GENTLEMEN: This is inanswer to your let- 
ters regarding the restrictions imposed by 
General Limitation Order L-54-c on the pro- 
duction and distribution of the stencil- 
cutting machines which you manufacture. 

Stencil-cutting machines of the type made 
by you are not included in item (2), list B, 
of order L-54-c. Your stencil machine is 
not classed as office machinery and jurisdic- 
tion over the manufacture and distribution 
of such machines lies with the Consumers’ 
Durable Goods Branch of the War Produc- 
tion Board. You should refer any further 
inquiries to that Branch for consideration. 

Very truly yours, 
N. G. BURLEIGH, 
Chie}, Services Branch. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, with 
that explanation, unless the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee 
wishes to make some observations about 
the matter, I am quite content to rest 
the case. 

I still express the hope that the chair- 
man of the committee will take the 
amendment to conference, 

Mr.BYRD. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment, if adopted, would, of course, create 
a discrimination between the machines 
to which the Senator from Illinois has 
referred and other nonoffice machines 
which already are taxed, such as fare- 
register boxes, change-making machines, 
folding machinery, typesetting machines, 
pencil sharpeners, and time-recording 
machines. All of them are taxed. 

I will say to the Senator from Illinois 
that I shall not give him much hope 
that the amendment will be accepted in 
conference, because I do not see how 
this particular machine can be exempted, 
and the others can be taxed. 

However, I am willing to take the 
amendment to conference, but without 
any obligation on my part to insist that 
the conferees accept the amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, that 
is quite understood. 

I wish to say that the Census Bureau, 
in making up its catalog of machinery, 
has classified this type of machine as 
a machine-shop product not elsewhere 
classified. So it never has been classi- 
fied as an office machine. 

I am grateful to the distinguished 
chairman of the committee for his will- 
ingness to take the amendment to con- 
ference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 


SENATOR NEUBERGER HERALDS 
AUTHORIZATION AND DEVELOP- 
MENT OF YAQUINA BAY HARBOR 
PROJECT, ON OREGON SEACOAST 
Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 

ever since the three sailing barks of 

destiny stood off the shores of San Sal- 
vador in 1492, under the command of 
the illustrious admiral of the ocean seas, 

Christopher Columbus, mankind’s prog- 
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ress has been directly linked with sea- 
going trade and commerce. 

Fortunate, indeed, that state or nation 
which has harbors deep enough and safe 
enough to provide refuge for ships that 
ply the seven seas. And, conversely, 
backward that state or nation which 
fails to develop the harbors created 
along its seacoast by the generosity of 
the Almighty. 

My native State of Oregon has one of 
the most picturesque and majestic 
shorelines of any realm in the world. 
Photographers and artists come from 
across the globe to paint and otherwise 
portray it. Great timbered mountains 
dip their green shoulders into the blue 
Pacific. Glistening beaches of white 
sand are fringed with the foam and 
spray of eternal breakers. Bays and in- 
lets dot these strands and, there, mighty 
freighters can take on cargo if harbors 
are made safe by dredging, jetties, 
channel improvement, and similar work. 

This is why I have been vitally inter- 
ested in the rivers and harbors program 
of the Corps of United States Army 
Engineers ever since I became a Member 
of the Senate in 1955. This is why I 
am proud of my appointment to the 
Senate Committee on Public Works, 
which has jurisdiction over this pro- 
gram, and to serve on the Rivers and 
Harbors Subcommittee in particular. 

And, Mr. President, that is why I take 
great and continuing satisfaction from 
successful sponsorship of the Yaquina 
Bay Harbor improvement project on the 
Oregon seacoast, which is now part of 
the law of the land and soon will be de- 
veloped by the Engineer Corps. I was 
privileged to make the first successful 
motion in Senate Public Works Commit- 
tee which ever sent the Yaquina Bay 
project to either branch of Congress 
with a favorable committee recommen- 
dation—certainly a major milestone 
along the stony trail to ultimate 
victory. 

Mr. President, the Yaquina Bay proj- 
ect had been sought by farsighted peo- 
ple in my State for many years. Suc- 
cess eluded them, however, until only 
this past summer, when authorization of 
Yaquina Bay finally was approved by the 
President. Previously, President Eisen- 
hower had vetoed two bills—in 1956 and 
again in 1958—which contained the Ya- 
quina Bay authorization. 

This means that Yaquina Bay project 
has passed the Congress three times 
since I became a Member of the Senate. 
The third time was the charm, because 
only then did its authorization become 
law. I am extremely gratified that, on 
all three occasions, I was active and in- 
strumental in having the Yaquina Bay 
project included in the Omnibus Rivers 
and Harbors bill as it was reported to 
the United States Senate by the Senate 
Public Works Committee, because Iam a 
member of this committee. 

Mr. President, the Yaquina Bay Har- 
bor project will cost $19,800,000. This 
sum will make possible the arrival and 
departure of huge oceangoing vessels, 
conducting a prosperous and profitable 
commerce in wood pulp, paper products, 
lumber, and other commodities directly 
dependent on Oregon’s vast evergreen 
forests of Douglas-fir, spruce, and pine. 
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The project calls for extending the 
jetties, deepening the bar and outer end 
of the entrance channel to 40 feet for a 
general width of 400 feet, deepening the 
channel to 30 feet, thence to the turn- 
ing basin for a width of 300 feet, with 
additional widening at the bends and 
at the basin entrance; and altering the 
basin so as to provide a depth of 30 feet 
over an area 900 to 1,200 feet wide and 
1,400 feet long. 

Ships today are mighty vessels, They 
bear scant resemblance to the cockle- 
shells Nina, Pinta, and Santa Maria in 
which Columbus made his voyage of 
supreme destiny. They would not be 
recognized by pioneer navigators of the 
North Pacific like Capt. George Van- 
couver, who cruised off the Oregon sea- 
coast in H. M. S. Discovery. In fact, 
these barks of historical significance 
could be placed on the bridge of huge 
tankers and freighters which ply the 
seas in the 1950’s. But to participate in 
modern maritime commerce, harbors 
must be safe and they must be improved, 
or the big ships of today will not risk 
serving them. 

That is why undertakings like the Ya- 
quina Bay project are so urgently needed 
in our era. That is why authorization 
of Yaquina Bay has been greeted with 
such enthusiasm in Oregon generally, 
and along the middle Oregon seacoast 
in particular. 

Perhaps a partial explanation of this 
enthusiasm is found when the long and 
frustration-laden trail which the Ya- 
quina Bay project has traveled is re- 
viewed. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to insert at this point in my 
remarks a brief chronology of the legis- 
lative history of the Yaquina Bay proj- 
ect, 


There being no objection, the chronol- 
ogy was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Yaquina Bay PROJECT CHRONOLOGY 


November 29, 1955: Senators Morse and 
NEUBERGER submit strong statements in sup- 
port of Yaquina Bay project at board of en- 
gineers for rivers and harbors hearing. New- 
port and Toledo witnesses attending hearing 
included Tom Chamberlin, Bruce Ambler, 
Stanley Allyn, Lyle Hasselbrink, Captain 
Thomas Brannelly, Tom Lashbaugh, Guy 
Buford, L. H. McReynolds. 

March 6, 1956: Senator NEUBERGER repre- 
sented at further hearings held by the board 
on Yaquina Bay project. 

June 19, 1956: Board of engineers for rivers 
and harbors made favorable report on Ya- 
quina Bay project, with a benefit-cost ratio 
of 1.43 to 1. 

July 16,1956: Senator NEUBERGER questions 
Gen. Emerson C. Itschner, of Corps of Army 
Engineers, on Yaquina Bay project before 
Senate Public Works Committee. 

July 17, 1956: Senators Morse and NEU- 
BERGER testify before Senate Public Works 
Committee urging inclusion of Yaquina Bay 
project in public works bill. 

July 25, 1956: Senator NEUBERGER moves 
that Yaquina Bay project be included in 
1956 rivers and harbors bill, and project is 
included without objection. 

July 26, 1956: Senate passes rivers and 
harbors bill, including Yaquina Bay project. 
Senator NEUBERGER addresses Senate on Ya- 
quina Bay project at time of passage. 

July 27, 1956: House and Senate conferees 
accept and approve Yaquina Bay project in 
the rivers and harbors bill. Bill enacted by 
Congress and sent to the President. 
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August 10, 1956: President Eisenhower 
vetoes the rivers and harbors bill, thus de- 
nying authorization for Yaquina Bay proj- 
ect. 

February 5, 1957: Senate opens hearings 
on new rivers and harbors bill. At opening 
session Senator NEUBERGER again urges in- 
clusion of Yaquina Bay project in new bill. 

March 19, 1957: Yaquina project included 
in 1957 rivers and harbors bill upon motion 
of Senator NEUBERGER, & member of the Sen- 
ate Public Works Committee. 

March 28, 1957: Rivers and harbors bill 
passes Senate, and Senator NEUBERGER de- 
scribes to the Senate importance of Yaquina 
Bay project to the development of the Ore- 
gon coast. 

March 11, 1958: House passes rivers and 
harbors bill, including Yaquina Bay project. 

April 15, 1958: President Eisenhower 
vetoes rivers and harbors bill. This con- 
stitutes second Presidential veto of Yaquina 
Bay project. 

May 27, 1958: Third rivers and harbors bill 
introduced, including Yaquina Bay project. 

June 4, 1958: Hearings held on new rivers 
and harbors bill. Senator NEUBERGER testi- 
fies as to the importance of the Yaquina Bay 
project. 

June 17, 1958: Senate passes new rivers and 
harbors bill. Senator NEUBERGER speaks on 
importance of Yaquina Bay project to State 
and Nation. 

June 18, 1958: House of Representatives 
passes rivers and harbors bill, including Ya- 
quina Bay project. 

June 25, 1958: Senate and House agree to 
a conference report. 

July 3, 1958: President Eisenhower signs 
rivers and harbors bill, including Yaquina 
Bay authorization, into law. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. In between the 
many formal steps of this chronology, 
Mr. President, are the efforts of loyal 
and faithful supporters who refused to 
be discouraged by two presidential 
vetoes. Instead, they worked harder as 
each year passed on behalf of improve- 
ments for Yaquina Bay. Their persistent 
efforts and fine cooperation made what 
at times appeared a hopeless quest be- 
come a reality. 

Tom Lashbaugh, Lyle Hasselbrink, 
Mike J. Lollis, Capt. Thomas A. Bran- 
nelly, Bruce Ambler, Stanley Allyn, and 
Jerry Wade, of the port of Newport com- 
mission, are to be commended for their 
efforts in the initiation of the bay proj- 
ect and for their valued assistance dur- 
ing the 4 years which the proposal was 
before Congress. 

Complementing the efforts of the port 
commission of Newport was a civic- 
minded population which few communi- 
ties could muster. Doing their part to- 
ward generating this active concern 
were the new stories and editorials of 
Raymond T. Moe, of the Newport News; 
Elmer Price, of the Lincoln County 
News; Allen Reed, of the DeLake News 
Guard; Dave Hall, of the Waldport 
Times, and Tom Becker, of station 
KNPT. Putting this popular sentiment 
to work were Ellis Moses and M. A. 
Preisz, of the Newport Chamber of 
Commerce, and Harry Hawkins and 
Guy Buford, of the Toledo chamber. I 
also should list James M. Howes, of the 
Lincoln County Historical Society. 

Such loyal citizens as the Honorable 
Andrew J. Naterlin, Leonard Blumen- 
feld, William Unger, the late Jack Gard- 
ner, L. H. Reynolds, and the Honorable 
Thomas R. McClellan, who were deter- 
mined that economic frontiers existed 
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which had not been crossed, came to 
their communities’ aid. The able Dem- 
ocratic county chairman, Albert Strand, 
enlisted the support of his party, and 
R. E. Flowerree, Jr., of Georgia-Pacific 
Co., rallied his firm to the aid of the 
coastal communities. 

Local industry and neighboring com- 
munities also recognized the value of an 
improved Yaquina Bay. Tom Chamber- 
lin, of the Yaquina Bay Dock & Dredge 
Co.; Tom Delzell, of Triangle Pacific 
Lumber Co. of Newport; T. O. Nordahl, 
of the Port of Siuslaw; Harold Farring- 
ton, of the port of Toledo; and L, J. 
Bauer, manager of the Central Lincoln 
People’s Public Utility District, gave the 
harbor project the type of faithful sup- 
port which could endure two presiden- 
tial vetoes. Providing legal advice dur- 
ing the long years of persistent effort 
were John W. Hill and Karl Kenze, of 
Portland, Oreg. 

However, Mr. President, this long ef- 
fort was justified, for on July 3 of this 
year the President signed the rivers and 
harbors bill authorizing the Yaquina 
Bay project, which is a landmark in 
opening new economic opportunities on 
Oregon’s seacoast and, I might add, in 
expanding the seaborne commerce of 
this Nation. 

Although the many fine citizens to 
whom I have referred in my remarks are 
not found in a book analysis of the legis- 
lative process, Mr. President, I might 
suggest that they, and many others too 
numerous to mention, are present on 
each rung of the legislative ladder. 

While I carried the ball as a member 
of the Senate Public Works Committee, 
I desire to thank my distinguished senior 
colleague [Mr. Morse] for his able coop- 
eration as we moved the Yaquina Bay 
project to eventual authorization. He 
had a representative at the board of en- 
gineers hearing and he submitted help- 
ful testimony to the Rivers and Harbors 
Subcommittee, on which I serve, in be- 
half of authorization of Yaquina Bay. 

I feel certain that many residents of 
the central portion of the wonderful 
Oregon seacoast are cognizant and ap- 
preciative of his valuable efforts, and that 
this gratitude will endure. 


TECHNICAL CHANGES IN EXCISE 
TAX LAWS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7125) to make technical 
changes in the Federal excise tax laws, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
should like to inquire of the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee con- 
cerning one section of the bill which has 
been brought to my attention by indus- 
try which does business in my State. 
They have called on me to make inquiry. 
The request relates to the action of the 
committee on page 15 of the bill, where 
automobiles are included under the so- 
called advance notice provisions of the 
existing law for the purpose of export 
trade. There is a reason for this, of 
course, because there are certain designs 
and changes in automobiles for export 
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which differentiate them from domestic 
automobiles. 

The same provision which is applied 
to automobiles has been requested by 
manufacturers of certain types of house- 
hold equipment, and in this case house- 
hold refrigeration equipment; electric, 
gas, and oil appliances; radio and tele- 
vision sets, and so forth, 

My suggested amendment is—and I 
want merely to talk about it at this time, 
rather than offer it—to include sections 
4111, 4121, and 4141 of the old Revenue 
Code in this particular revision. 

The House, as I understand, struck out 
those sections, and the Senate committee 
placed back in the bill section 4061, 
which relates to automobiles with regard 
to giving advance notice for export 
purposes. 

I should like to relate the justification 
for the proposed change. 

JUSTIFICATION FOR PROPOSED CHANGE 


A. The present law and the House 
modification thereof: In the case of a 
sale for export under the present law a 
tax-free sale may be made, or subse- 
quently a credit or refund may be 
claimed, only where there was furnished 
to the manufacturer notice of intent to 
export. As the report of the Committee 
on Ways and Means to accompany H. R. 
7125 states, page 72: 

This interpretation has been adopted by 
the Internal Reyenue Service, because the 
tax-exemption section in the case of exports 
specified that “* * * no tax shall be imposed 
under this chapter upon the sale of any ar- 
ticle for export.” Thus, the position has 
been taken that a sale is not for export un- 
less there was knowledge at the time the sale 
was made that the article was to be exported. 


The Forand Excise-Tax Subcommittee 
of the Ways and Means Committee elim- 
inated this longstanding requirement of 
“notice of intent to export” from the 
House version of H. R. 7125 on the 
grounds that— 

This advance knowledge requirement has 
represented a serious hardship for dealers 
who may export quantities of goods but do 
not know at the time they make their pur- 
chases that the sales will be made abroad, 
(Ibid. at 72.) 


B. The Senate Finance Committee 
amendments: The Senate Finance Com- 
mittee in general accepts the House pro- 
posal for elimination of the notice of in- 
tent to export requirement, but makes 
two exceptions: (a) the sale of mechani- 
cal pencils and pens for export; and (b) 
automobiles, trucks, buses, and so forth, 
sold for export. 

At pages 75-76 of the report of the 
Committee on Finance, United States 
Senate, to accompany H. R. 7125, the 
following explanaticn for the commit- 
tee’s addition of a provision to retain the 
advance notice in the case of automo- 
biles, buses, and trucks for export is 
made: 

(g) Automobiles, etc., sold for export: Your 
committee has added a provision to section 
163 of the House bill, providing that refunds 
or credits are to be available where passenger 
automobiles, trucks, buses, etc. (articles 
taxed under sec. 4061 (a)), are exported only 
if the article was sold by the manufacturer, 
producer, or importer for export after he re- 
ceived notice of the intent of the purchaser 
to export the article or to sell it for export, 
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Thus, in this case, the “advance notice” re- 
quirement of existing law is retained by your 
committee’s action. This has been urged by 
the automobile manufacturers on the 
grounds that it is only by this “advance no- 
tice” that they can be sure an automobile 
which is to be exported is properly equipped 
for driving in the foreign country to which 
it is to be exported. 


C. The new sections added under the 
proposed amendment—Sections 4111, 
4121, and 4141: The new—proposed— 
sections would provide the same protec- 
tion as has been given to automobiles, 
buses, and trucks for export to house- 
hold refrigeration equipment, section 
4111; electric, gas, and oil appliances, 
section 4121; radio and television sets, 
phonographs, and records, section 4141. 

Just as the automobile manufactur- 
ers have been accorded this protection 
of advance notice so they can be sure 
an automobile which is to be exported is 
properly equipped for driving in the for- 
eign country to which it is to be ex- 
ported, so, too, do the manufacturers 
of household refrigerators, freezers, and 
other electric and gas appliances, and 
radios and television sets, and so forth, 
require a similar advance notice that 
the articles of their manufacture are to 
be exported so that they—the manufac- 
turers—can provide for proper export 
packing and crating to meet various cli- 
matic conditions; to provide special 
voltage converters to enable equipment 
to be used in foreign countries, and so 
forth. 

If it is important to retain the ad- 
vance notice requirement for automo- 
biles intended for export, how much 
more important is it to retain the same 
requirement for a refrigerator, a washing 
machine, or television set so that when it 
arrives in the country of import it will 
function properly; that it will arrive in- 
tact because it has been properly sealed 
and crated to withstand climatic expo- 
sure, ocean shipment, and rough han- 
dling at the port of entry and the re- 
shipment to the ultimate user—who may 
live at points not readily accessible in 
the interior. 

Unless the manufacturer of these 
household products can be sure that 
every safeguard has been exercised to 
insure that the articles are delivered in 
satisfactory condition for usage in the 
foreign country, this country’s engineer- 
ing and manufacturing reputation will 
inevitably suffer. 

As against a slight inconvenience to 
dealers who export—who, under present 
law, must give a notice of intent to ex- 
port so as to claim a refund—there 
should be weighed the far more serious 
and harmful effects to this country’s 
manufacturing reputation if, as a result 
of the present language in H. R. 7125, 
refrigerators, freezers, washers, dryers, 
and so forth, are sent to foreign coun- 
tries improperly crated, improperly pro- 
tected against climatic conditions, or in- 
capable of functioning properly with 
foreign electrical currents, and so forth. 

The purpose, therefore, of my sugges- 
tion is that by the advance notice pro- 
visions special protections are under- 
taken and special arrangements are 
made in terms of design and packing. 
I wondered if the Senator had any par- 
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ticular objection to including the par- 
ticular commodities to which I have 
referred. 

Mr. BYRD. I may say to the Senator 
the manufacturers are the ones who did 
not want to be included. The Treasury 
Deparment, as I understand, would 
have no objection. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. May I make this 
suggestion, then?~ It is immaterial to 
me. There is no loss of revenue in- 
volved. It is a matter of proper pro- 
tection for the purposes of export, as 
I understand. 

Mr. BYRD. As chairman of the com- 
mittee, I am willing to take the amend- 
ment to conference. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think it would 
be helpful to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Minnesota send the lan- 
guage of the proposed amendment to 
the desk, so the clerk may state the 
amendment for the benefit of the 
Senate? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; I now do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Minnesota will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
on page 15, in line 14, to insert “s” after 
“section” (sections). 

On page 15, in line 14, after the letter 
“(a)”, it is proposed to insert “4111, 
4121, and 4141.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to thank 
the chairman of the committee for his 
courteous consideration of the amend- 
ment. If there are any difficulties en- 
countered, they can be worked out in 
conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk, and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Tllinois will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
on page 164, after line 2, to insert: 

(d) Family use: Subject to regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate, 
the duly registered head of any family may, 
without payment of tax, produce for family 
use and not for sale an amount of beer not 
exceeding 200 gallons per annum. 


On page 164, in line 3, strike out “(d)” 
and insert “(e).” 

On page 176, in line 12, to strike out 
“who brews beer or produces beer for 
sale” and insert “who brews or produces 
beer for sale.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, this 
amendment is designed to provide that 
beer brewed in the home and consumed 
in the home, not to exceed 200 gallons 
during the year, shall not be subject to 
a tax. This amendment is necessary to 
correct what I think is an unfortunate 
provision in the bill as it came to the 
Senate from the House; namely, in the 
present language, a brewer would be a 
person who brews beer and consumes it 
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himself, as well as a person who brews it 
for sale—wiiich I think is a mistake. 

This amendment is simply designed to 
permit beer to be brewed in the home 
and consumed in the home, not for sale, 
without being subject to tax. I hope 
very much the distinguished chairman 
of the committee is willing to accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I should 
like to state that the amendment was 
considered by the committee and 
rejected. 

I have a high regard for the Senator 
from Illinois, who is a distinguished 
member of the committee. I would be 
willing to take the amendment to con- 
ference, with the distinct understanding 
that I, as the chairman, would be under 
no obligation to insist upon the adoption 
of the amendment. The amendment is 
opposed by the Treasury, but I would be 
glad to take it to conference. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I hope 
the chairman will give the amendment 
a somewhat warmer treatment than this 
somewhat frosty acceptance. I hope the 
merits of the amendment will be such 
as to commend themselves to the Sena- 
tor upon more mature consideration. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
statement in support of the amendment. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR DOUGLAS 

I am offering an amendment to the sec- 
tions of this bill dealing with the deter- 
mination and collection of tax on beer. The 
section submitted to us has to do with the 
definition of a brewer and states that “every 
person who brews beer or produces beer for 
sale shall be deemed a brewer.” 

At the present time a brewer is defined 
only as a person who brews beer for sale. 
Under this new section as submitted, a 
brewer would be a person who brews beer 
and consumes it himself as well as a per- 
son who brews it for sale. 

THE PROBLEM 

The problem is that some brewers pro- 
duce and sell malt in drug stores and 
other outlets which is purchased for the 
purpose of making homebrew. This is not 
a major business for commercially sold beer 
is relatively inexpensive, a good deal of ef- 
fort and trouble is involved in making home 
brew beer, etc. 

Under this new section, however, two 
things would happen: (1) The person who 
brews beer—even for home consumption 
only—would become a brewer and would be 
subject, technically at least, to all the reg- 
ulations and restrictions which apply to 
those who brew beer for sale, such as the 
major brewers; and (2) these who brew beer 
for their own use and who do not sell beer, 
would be subject to the excise tax, 


EXPLANATION 


This new language was placed in the bill 
to clarify the present law. At the present 
time the law is such that it is only indi- 
rectly that the Treasury may proceed against 
those who are brewing beer for sale illegally. 
It has been done in the past by applying 
provisions of the law which refer to illegal 
distilling rather than breweries. 

However, the new language seems to be 
unnecessarily restrictive. In the first place, 
relatively few people brew beer for home 
consumption. If they brew it and sell it 
illegally there is ample authority to move 
against them, However, there seems to be no 
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real justification for moving against those 
who make small quantities of beer at home. 

Secondly, given the time and effort in 
brewing beer for home use, and the rela- 
tive cheapness of commercially brewed beer, 
there is little reason to believe that there 
would be any great expansion of home brew- 
ing if the restrictions did not apply. 

Thirdly, there is already an exemption in 
the law for those who make wine for home 
consumption in limited quantities, 

CONCLUSION 

Therefore, it would not seem unreason- 
able to attempt to include an amendment 
granting an exemption from this section to 
those who brew beer in limited quantities 
at home. This would relieve these people 
from undue regulations and restrictions. It 
would clarify the law. It would not lead to 
any great expansion of these efforts because 
of the trouble involved. The revenue loss 
involved is minimal. Finally, if beer is 
brewed illegally for sale, ample authority 
remains by which this can be stopped. 

I am therefore offering this amendment 
which would give an exemption in limited 
quantities to those who brew beer at home. 


Mr. BYRD. I am accepting the 
amendment for the purpose of having 
the conferees pass upon it. The Senator 
from Virginia does not wish to commit 
himself on the homebrew amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I want to ask 
my colleague a question. 

I had in a way gotten the idea that 
the art of home brewing had become 
more or less a lost art. I am wondering 
whether any figures were developed in 
the hearings to indicate the volume of 
homebrew. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am not an expert 
on the brewing of beer in the home or 
the consuming of beer in the home, but 
I understand some brewers prepare malt 
or malt tablets which can be used to 
make harmless and delectable beer in 
the home. I see nothing wrong with 
this. When it is done, since the beer is 
not sold, I think it is only proper that 
it not be taxed. 

Mr. BYRD. The amendment proposes 
the same treatment for homebrew as 
is accorded to home wine. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The same provision applies to 
wine. 

Mr. BYRD. That is why the Senator 
from Virginia is willing to take the 
amendment to conference. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I see no reason why 
wine should be given preference over 
beer in this respect. If such treatment 
is good for wine, it is good for beer. 
Wine is a Latin drink. I think the pro- 
vision for wine is excellent. Beer tends 
to be more of a Teutonic drink, but there 
is no reason why this drink should be 
discriminated against, when compared 
to wine. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
a further inquiry to make of my col- 
league. 

It is rather intriguing to know that a 
malt tablet has been developed which 
can be converted into beer. That is a 
great deal of progress from the old days 
of the homebrew art. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am not an expert 
on this matter. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I think it is fascinat- 
ing and intriguing. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not have the 
knowledge which my colleague evidently 
displays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Nli- 
nois [Mr. Dovctas]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
offer an amendment which I ask to have 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 40, 
in lines 1, 2, and 3, it is proposed to 
strike out “the effective date specified in 
section 1 (c) of this act for construc- 
tion or reconstruction begun on or after 
such effective date” and insert “June 1, 
1958, for construction or reconstruction 
begun on or after such date.” 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
wanted to offer the amendment during 
the deliberations of the Committee on 
Finance, but because of other circum- 
stances, I was unable to do so. All the 
amendment seeks to do is to move back 
the effective date of the removal of the 
excise tax on construction and recon- 
struction on certain clubs from 30 days 
nae? enactment of the act until June 
1, 1958. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I will 
agree to take the amendment to confer- 
ence with the understanding there is no 
obligation other than to give it consid- 
eration. 

Mr. SMATHERS. That is satisfac- 
tory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Flor- 
ida (Mr. SMATHERS]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I offer two 
technical amendments and ask for their 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
first amendment will be stated by the 
clerk. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 39 
of the amendments proposed by the 
Committee on Finance, in lines 6, 7, and 
8, it is proposed to strike out “this title 
or of any other law” and insert “subtitle 
E or of any other law pertaining to the 
subject matter of such subtitle.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BYRD]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
second technical amendment of the Sen- 
oon sae Virginia will be stated by the 
clerk. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4 of 
the amendments proposed by the Com- 
mittee on Finance, in lines 7 and 8, it 
is proposed to strike out “at retail, to re- 
tailers, or to special dealers” and insert 
in lieu thereof “at retail or to retailers.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. BYRD]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
last evening during the session of the 
Senate votes were cast on two proposed 
amendments. One was an amendment 
offered by the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. Wittrams] and the other was an 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire]. 

A very interesting vote was cast upon 
the two amendments. An analysis of 
the votes today shows that the Williams 
amendment received 26 yeas as against 
63 nays, with 7 Members not voting. Of 
the yeas 15 were Democrats and 11 were 
Republicans. Of the nays 29 were 
Democrats and 34 were Republicans. 

The Williams amendment was a modi- 
fication of the current provision of law 
dealing with depletion allowances. The 
depletion allowances for oil and gas 
amount to 274% percent. The Treasury 
Department, in both Democratic and 
Republican administrations, has urged 
a modification of the depletion allowance 
on the ground that it is too great a 
concession. 

After the Williams amendment was 
defeated the Senate voted on the 
amendment offered by the junior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. The vote on the 
Proxmire amendment showed 31 yeas 
and 58 nays, with 7 Members not voting. 
Of the yeas, 21 were Democrats and 10 
were Republicans. Of the nays, 23 were 
Democrats and 35 were Republicans. 

It will be observed that the Proxmire 
amendment gained a total of 5 votes 
over the Williams amendment. The 
Proxmire amendment, like the Williams 
amendment, dealt with the depletion al- 
lowance, but instead of providing a fiat 
allowance, as the Williams amendment 
did, cutting the provision to 15 percent, 
the Proxmire amendment offered a 
staggered percentage on the depletion 
allowance. The Proxmire amendment 
provided that 2742 percent should be 
allowed to any taxpayer whose gross 
income from oil or gas wells did not 
exceed $1 million. 

An allowance of 21 percent was offered 
for taxpayers whose gross income from 
oil or gas wells exceeds $1 million, but 
does not exceed $5 million. 

In the third division of the amend- 
ment, a 15 percent allowance, instead of 
a 2744-percent depletion allowance, was 
provided for taxpayers whose income 
from oil and gas wells, together with all 
other such properties, exceeds $5 million. 

I was one of the Members of the Sen- 
ate who voted against the Williams 
amendment but voted for the Proxmire 
amendment. The reason for that dis- 
tinction was that the Wiliams amend- 
ment provided a fiat allowance, while 
the Proxmire amendment undertook to 
achieve the reduction of the depletion 
allowance by minor stages. 

If we are to understand the signifi- 
cance of these 2 votes, I think it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind that the United 
Nations Assembly meets tomorrow in 
New York to see what can be done with 
respect to preserving the peace in the 
Middle East—peace in the Middle East, 
peace for the United States, and peace 
for the people of the world, because if 
war breaks out in the Middle East we 
shall all be involved in it. 
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PEACE IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


I am deeply concerned that at the 
very moment when the Assembly of the 
United Nations is about to gather to dis- 
cuss this momentous question, greater 
and more significant than any question 
which has ever confronted this Nation 
before—at least since the Civil War— 
the Congress of the United States is 
getting ready to depart from Washing- 
ton and forget the issues. 

Mr. President, we cannot forget the 
issues. 

I read the division of the votes which 
were cast on the 2 amendments, and 
with particularity pointed out the bi- 
partisan support which those 2 amend- 
ments received. One was offered by the 
Republican’ Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. Wrams], and the other by the 
Democratic Senator from Wisconsin 
IMr. Proxmire]. The vote was divided 
between the 2 parties, in support and 
against. 

I wonder to what extent Members of 
the Senate, in casting their votes, were 
giving consideration to the issues in- 
volved, and to what extent they were 
giving consideration to the natural urge, 
in August of a Congressional session, to 
leave Washington and return to their 
States. 

I am profoundly convinced that this 
is no time to indulge in such reckless 
action, because there can be no doubt 
in the mind of any Senator who gives 
consideration to what will begin tomor- 
row in the United Nations Assembly that 
the executive branch of our Government 
is going to that meeting without a Mid- 
dle East policy. 

On frequent occasions during the past 
few weeks, members of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee have discussed the 
policy which this Government should 
follow. There has been a marked dis- 
inclination to criticize the President of 
the United States, or even to criticize 
the Secretary of State. There has been 
a natural desire upon the part of Mem- 
bers of Congress to support the Presi- 
dent. But does anyone know what line 
of policy will be presented to the United 
Nations on behalf of this Government? 

WHAT POLICY LINE? 


I should like to read a few lines from 
an article written by Mr. Chalmers M. 
Roberts, staff reporter of the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald, on page 5 
of today’s issue of that newspaper. The 
heading is “Does United States Really 
Have Mid-East Plan—Diplomats Won- 
der at U. N. Assembly.” 

Mr. Roberts cannot be accused of 
making a partisan attack. Mr. Roberts is 
one of the ablest reporters I have known 
in all my time in the Capital of this 
Nation. I have no doubt that Members 
of this body will give him universal ap- 
praisal as a man who is objective in his 
writing and is concerned only with lay- 
ing before the readers of his column the 
facts as he sees them. 

The dispatch reads in part as follows: 

Unrrep Nations, N. Y., August 11.—“Has 
the United States really got a plan?” 

Such is the greeting here to the visiting 
Washington correspondent, from his col- 
leagues of the world’s press, from diplomats, 
and from United Nations officials alike. Al- 
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most invariably the query is quickly fol- 
lowed by an expression of hope from those 
favorably inclined toward the United States, 
that Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
will not spend all his time here accusing the 
Soviet Union and its allies and friends of 
assorted crimes and misdemeanors. 

The atmosphere here, as the private talks 
get under way among the diplomats and in- 
coming foreign ministers, offers an oppor- 
tunity to President Eisenhower and Dulles. 
One thing seems essential: An announce- 
ment either before the emergency General 
Assembly gets down to business Wednesday 
morning, or in the President’s speech here, 
that the withdrawal of American forces from 
Lebanon is under way. 

A Presidential speech later this week is 
obviously called for and generally expected. 
All the troops don’t have to leave Lebanon 
at once, but some movement in that direc- 
tion is essential. Essential, that is, if what- 
ever plan the United States is going to offer 
is to have meaning in the minds of the 8l- 
nation Assembly. 


I shall not read the remainder of the 
article. However, it is of such signifi- 
cance that I ask unanimous consent it 
may be printed in the Recorp in full at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
wish to invite the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate to some other facts. 
One thing is certain. We cannot close 
our eyes to the all-important fact that 
one of the overriding issues in the Mid- 
dle East is: What are the rights of the 
people of the Middle East to the oil 
deposits that underlie that area? 

The Middle East is a storehouse of 
great wealth in petroleum. Huge de- 
posits lie there. They are being devel- 
oped not only by British companies, 
French companies, Dutch companies, but 
also by American companies. Of some 
of the foreign companies, bearing the 
title British or French or Dutch, the gov- 
ernments of those nations are part own- 
ers. The American companies, chartered 
by States of the United States, from 
whom the drafters of the Constitution- 
took away all power to regulate inter- 
state and foreign commerce, carry on 
this foreign commerce and, in doing so, 
deal with governments of the world. 
This is a practice which has been going 
on for years, under both administrations, 
because Congress has not in the past 
been sufficiently concerned with the reg- 
ulation of foreign commerce to protect 
the public interest of the United States 
from the negotiations of State-created 
corporations with foreign governments. 
How important this is will become clear 
to all, though it should not be a secret 
from any Member of Congress at any 
time, when I read clause 3 of section 10 
of article I of the Constitution of the 
United States. 


CONGRESS PRIMARY ARM OF GOVERNMENT 


For those who may hear or those who 
may read these remarks, let me say that 
article I of the Constitution is the article 
which establishes the legislative body. 
When the drafters of the Constitution 
were framing this instrument, they con- 
ceived the Congress of the United States 
to be the primary arm of the Government 
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of the United States, particularly so with 
respect to legislation. 

The very first section of article I of 
the Constitution reads: 

All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives. 


That is simple language. 


All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States. 


No legislative power belongs to the 
executive branch of the Government. 

Article It establishes the executive 
branch of the Government. That article 
clearly authorizes the President to exe- 
cute the laws, which are made by Con- 
gress primarily, though, of course, with 
his cooperation. 

I wish now to read clause 3 of section 
10 of article I, because it has a deep 
meaning upon the situation which con- 
fronts every Member of Congress at this 
hour: 

No State shall, without the consent of 
Congress, * * * enter into any agreement 
or compact with another State, or with a 
foreign power, or engage in war, unless 
actually invaded, or in such imminent dan- 
ger as will not admit of delay. 


I ask Senators to observe this lan- 
guage: 

No State shall, without the consent of 
Congress, * * * enter into any agreement 
or compact with another State, or with a 
foreign power. 


Anyone who reads the story of oil in 
the Middle East must be aware that 
corporations, created by States of the 
United States, which have no power to 
regulate interstate or foreign commerce, 
exercise a power which the States them- 
selves cannot exercise. 

I have here a statement dealing with 
a situation which existed in the Middle 
East nation of Iran several years ago, 
when the Prime Minister of that country, 
one Mossadegh, undertook to nationalize 
the oil resources of Iran, which for many 
years has been the most productive of 
all the oil-producing nations of the 
Middle East. Mossadegh sought to deny 
the concessions which had previously 
been granted, and to create Iranian Gov- 
ernment ownership of those great natu- 
ral resources. 

APPEAL FOR ASSISTANCE 


The American companies which were 
interested in the matter, in an effort to 
preserve their own interests in Iranian 
oil, appealed to the State Department for 
assistance. They did not appeal to Con- 
gress. Their appeal was made to the 
executive branch of the Government. 

Following the seizure by expropriation 
of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. properties 
in Iran in 1951, the United States Secre- 
tary of State was instructed to investi- 
gate the possibilities of one or more 
United States oil companies acting in 
cooperation with the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Co. to purchase and market Iranian oil. 
Such instructions were given by the 
President on November 26, 1952. 

Later, Mr. Herbert Hoover, Jr., then 
Under Secretary of State, was requested 
by Secretary Dulles to undertake pre- 
liminary investigations for the purpose 
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of arriving at a suitable settlement. The 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company has since 
become the British Petroleum Co. It is 
more than 50 percent owned by the 
British Government. 

Let us bear in mind the prohibition 
in the Constitution that no State may 
enter into any agreement or compact 
with any foreign government. Yet the 
fact is that under the direction of the 
Department of State, one of our public 
Officials, an Under Secretary of State, 
undertook negotiations to see what 
could be done to preserve the oil rights 
held by the various American oil com- 
panies. 

In September 1954 the final agreement 
between the Government of Iran and 
the oil companies was made, and at the 
same time the participating oil com- 
panies entered into private separate 
agreements for acquiring and distribut- 
ing the oil. 

IRANIAN SETTLEMENT 


The consortium was approved by eight 
major oil companies and the Iranian 
Parliament. It gives to the companies 
full rights in Iranian oil going out of 
the country without actual ownership 
of wells and refineries. The ownership 
of the oil was divided as follows: 

Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., now British 
Petroleum Co., 40 percent; Cie. Francaise 
Des Petroles, 6 percent; N. V. De 
Bataafsche, Royal Dutch Shell, 14 per- 
cent. 

Sixty percent of the ownership of all 
the Iranian oil was given by this con- 
sortium to those 3 companies, 2 of which 
are partly owned by the government of 
one or another European nation. What 
happened to the other 40 percent? That 
was distributed to five American com- 
panies. They are: Gulf Oil Co., Socony~ 
Vacuum Oil Co., Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey, Standard Oil Company of 
California, and the Texas Co. 

Forty percent of all the Iranian oil, by 
the consortium promoted by Mr. Her- 
bert Hoover, Jr., became the property of 
five American oil companies, each of 
which was incorporated by a State of 
the United States, the State being for- 
bidden by the Constitution to enter into 
any agreements with any other country. 

Query: How does it happen that an 
Under Secretary of State of the United 
States can act for five American com- 
panies chartered by American States, 
without any power even to negotiate 
with a foreign government, to under- 
take negotiations with the Government 
of Iran to enter into this concessionary 
agreement? 

The five American companies I have 
just named were not the only American 
companies which were involved. The 5 
companies, the names of which I have 
recited, disposed of 5 percent of their 
interests to another company or agency 
known as Iricon Agency, Ltd. This 
agency was composed of the following 
smaller American companies: 

Richfield Oil Co., American Independ- 
ent Oil Co., Standard Oil Company of 
Ohio, Pacific Western Oil Co., Signal Oil 
Co., Atlantic Refining Co., Hancock Oil 
Co., Tidewater Associated Oil Co., and 
San Jacinto Oil Co. 
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Participation by the American com- 
panies was approved by the Attorney 
General of the United States in January 
1954. He stated the proposed consor- 
tium did not constitute a violation of 
American antitrust laws. In fact, his 
opinion of nonviolation was expressly 
made subject to the reservation of all 
rights of the United States to continue to 
prosecute the oil cartel case. That case 
is still pending in the Federal court in 
the State of New York. The Department 
of Justice still proclaims its intention to 
proceed with that case, and among the 
defendants are some of the very Ameri- 
can State-created corporations which 
entered into the Iranian consortium. 

Article 49 of the agreement states 
that the agreement shall be effective for 
25 years “plus any additional periods 
during which the agreement is contin- 
ued in effect in the manner herein pro- 
vided.” 

To be able to interpret this Iranian 
consortium, it is perhaps important for 
us, to read a part of another article, pub- 
lished in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of Monday, August 11, 
1958. This was a first-page story, writ- 
ten by another very competent corre- 
spondent of the Washington Post and 
Times Herald, Mary Van Rensselaer 
Thayer. She was writing from Bagh- 
dad, Iraq. The heading of the article is 
“Ashes and Aspirations”. The subhead- 
ing is “Have-Nots of Baghdad Dream of 
Oil Riches.” 

Mr. President, I cannot help repeating 
the heading, “Ashes and Aspirations,” 
because, in very truth, at this very hour 
we may be dealing with the ashes of the 
dream of the American patriots who 
drafted the Constitution of the United 
States to establish a government of the 
people. Certainly we may be defying 
the aspirations of nations in the Middle 
East which have sought to throw off the 
sort of colonial bondage which the rev- 
olutionists of 1776 threw off in this 
country when they wanted to govern 
themselves and develop their own re- 
sources. 

Mr. President, what did Mary Van 
Rensselaer Thayer find in Baghdad? 
Let me read a few paragraphs from the 
article: 


Bacupap, Traq.—I picked my way through 
the sift of ashes, sidestepping a white kid 
slipper, still elegant beneath the soot. A 
few inches away lay a black pump, its heel 
broken. Further on was a pair of fragile 
stockings with shirred garters of pale blue 
satin still gripped around them forlornly. 

On the steps lay a hot water bottle half 
melted by the intense heat of the fire which 
had roared through the palace for 36 hours. 
The once green lawn, now burnt khaki 
brown, was littered with scraps of singed 
paper, chunks of colored porcelain and 
shards of glass, many enamel-decorated 
and flecked with gold. 

Outside, crowds of curious peered through 
the tall, iron gates. They were no longer 
permitted to tramp through the palace 
where Iraq’s royal family, King Faisal and 
his two sisters; his uncle, Crown Prince 
Abdul Ilish, and the latter's mother had 
been brutally murdered. While people 
jostled for a better view through the bars, 
hokey-pokey vendors were doing a brisk 
trade selling soft drinks and tiny scoops of 
watery sherbet. 
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Since the July 14, revolution, Baghdad 
sightseeing is not a matter of peeking in 
mosques, viewing the handsome buildings 
newly completed under the Baghdad de- 
yelopment plan, or even shopping in the 
Suq. Instead we were shown the destruction 
of Prime Minister Nuri es Said’s villa and 
the palace, which was even more savagely 
gutted. 

Though we had an Iraqi soldier guard, 
our car had been stopped so often by soldiers 
and police we returned to the Baghdad 
radio station and picked up an English- 
speaking Iraqi officer. He was pocket-sized, 
wore his cap at a rakish angle atop curly 
blond hair, and had been a high school 
teacher specializing in English literature. 
The lieutenant had been in the reserve a 
year and obviously was enjoying his military 
career. He had never been out of Iraq. 

“You will first see the palaces and then 
see how miserably ordinary people live,” he 
said in schoolroom tones. “Now all that will 
be changed. The people will live better and 
be educated.” 

How was this going to be done, we asked. 
“Oil,” he replied succinctly. 


Mr. President, the entire article is 
worth reading into the Rrecorp. How- 
ever, at the moment, I do not wish to put 
my voice to that test. Therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent that the entire ar- 
ticle may be printed in the RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mac- 
nuson in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit B.) 


FEELINGS OF THE LITTLE PEOPLE 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
article clearly shows how the little peo- 
ple of Iran feel. The little people of 
Saudi Arabia feel likewise. The little 
people of the other Arab states feel like- 
wise. At the same time, there have de- 
veloped in the Middle East the aspira- 
tions of these people to manage their 
own affairs. 

There was a time when the foreign 
policy of our Government was clear; at 
one time the foreign policy of our Gov- 
ernment was based upon complete ad- 
herence to the doctrine that the people 
of each nation—and only the people— 
have the right to govern it. That is the 
paramount theory of the Constitution of 
the United States. 

Mr. President, the question I wish to 
ask the Senators who are entering the 
Chamber, after having had the lunch 
which I have not had, is this: On tomor- 
row and the next day and the next day, 
are our representatives in the United 
Nations to say to the aspiring peoples of 
Asia and of Africa that we are more in- 
terested in protecting the trade of Amer- 
ican oil companies, in partnership with 
European government-owned oil com- 
panies, than we are in the establishment 
of the rights of free government wher- 
ever any people in all the world aspire to 
exercise those rights? How can we re- 
main true to the principles we have in- 
herited if we do not face this situation 
frankly and courageously? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield to me? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon, 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to say to my 
friend, the Senator from Wyoming, that 
I have been waiting for this speech by 
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him, because I was perfectly satisfied 
that when he spoke on the Middle East 
foreign-policy situation, his speech would 
be a brilliant defense of the glorious 
chapter in American foreign-policy his- 
tory, namely, our historic support of the 
principle of the right of self-determina- 
tion on the part of peoples. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Self-determina- 
tion is the basic policy of the United 
States of America. 

Mr. MORSE. It always has been, un- 
til recently. But I wish to say that, in 
my judgment, one cannot justify the ac- 
tion of this administration in the Mid- 
dle East on any basis of self-determina- 
tion. One cannot justify President 
Eisenhower's conduct in the Middle East, 
in the sending of our troops into the 
Middle East, on the basis of any principle 
of self-determination, I say that be- 
cause now the President stands convicted 
in history of violating the precious Amer- 
ican right of self-determination. In the 
Middle East he is following a course of 
action which, I say respectfully, the his- 
torians will record against him and, un- 
fortunately, also against our country. 

When we pick up this morning’s news- 
papers, what do we find? We find that 
now the press is beginning the “snow” 
job of attempting to justify the wrongful 
action the President has taken in the 
Middle East. They are now beginning to 
feed the American people the propa- 
ganda that if we do not keep the marines 
there—and the sending of marines there 
was unconstitutional—a religious war 
will break out in the Middle East. I am 
one Senator who does not propose to keep 
American troops anywhere in the world 
to prevent a civil war—religious or other- 
wise. That is not any of our business. 
If religious sects get themselves involved 
in civil-war difficulty, I am not in favor 
of sending American boys to die in that 
kind of disturbance. 

I am glad the Senator from Wyoming 
is raising, in a forthright manner, the 
question of whether we are going to stand 
for the principle of self-determination, 
cr send troops into various countries to 
take sides in various domestic disputes, 
whether they are religious disputes, or 
whatever the type of dispute is. The 
Senator is right about the influence of oil 
companies on American foreign policy in 
the Middle East. If one wants to under- 
stand American foreign policy in the 
Middle East, he had better understand 
the economic and political policies of 
Aramco. I have said before, and I re- 
peat today, I do not propose to have 
American boys die for Aramco oil in the 
Middle East. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I thank the Sena- 
tor for his comments. I had read the 
story in the press of today of a sup- 
posedly threatened religious war which 
might keep American troops in that 
area. Does that mean to prevent a re- 
ligious war or to participate in a reli- 
gious war? How can we do otherwise 
than participate if the great emotions 
of a religious war are to burst forth 
within the boundaries of Lebanon? 
There is no question that no member 
of the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the Senate, and, so far as I know, no 
Member of the Senate or of the House 
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of Representatives, has as yet been ad- 
vised when the State Department first 
learned about the revolution in Iraq, 
first learned about the need of troops 
in Lebanon, and first learned on what 
principles the decision was made to send 
troops to Lebanon. 
FISCAL SOUNDNESS 


Mr. President, this is a serious ques- 
tion. I want nobody who hears my 
voice to imagine that the question is 
solely one of patriotic devotion to the 
doctrine of self-determination, though 
that is a powerful motive to guide the 
foreign policy which this country should 
follow. More than that, Mr. President, 
we are dealing with the fiscal soundness 
of the Government of the United States. 

The President has requested the Con- 
gress to enact legislation increasing the 
ceiling on the national debt to $288 bil- 
lion. Are these merely figures, Mr. 
President? Does the figure $288 billion 
mean nothing? One billion dollars is 
one thousand million dollars. If every 
Member of Congress in the House and 
in the Senate each freely contributed 
$1 million as a payment on the national 
debt, the aggregate contribution would 
not amount to anything like $1 billion, 
because $1 billion is one thousand mil- 
lion dollars. If the people of certain 
States in this union contributed all their 
possessions, they could not make a dent 
upon the national debt. 

What been happening to the na- 
tionat debt? We have been drifting 
into this terrible dilemma, which 
threatens us with the abandonment of 
the principles which we have advocated 
in this country from the beginning. 

Let me tell the Senate what is hap- 
pening, Mr. President. The public debt 
of the United States in 1929 was $16,- 
900,000,000. In 1939—this, of course, 
was after the depression of the 1920’s— 
the debt had risen to $40,400,000,000. 

I remember so well when, in 1933, 1934, 
1935, 1936, 1937, 1938, and 1939, the Con- 
gress of the United States was engaged 
in an attempt to restore the economy of 
the United States, and certain appro- 
priations were made. Some of them were 
discretionary appropriations, to be ex- 
pended by the President. I remember 
that I often heard the accusation made 
in Congress that the proponents of Gov- 
ernment spending to revive the economy 
would wreck the United States. It was 
said a $50 billion debt could not be sus- 
tained, while at the same time we heard 
talk of boys working in the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps like monkeys in trees—a 
partisan attack upon the effort being 
made to revive the American economy. 
The American economy was revived. 

Later on we became involved in World 
War II. In 1949 the national debt, as 
a result of the war, had risen to $252,- 
800,000,000. In 1954, to $271,300,000,000. 
In 1955, to $274,400,000,000. In 1956 
there was a slight decline of less than $2 
billion, to $272,800,000,000. In 1957 the 
debt was $270,600,000,000. In 1958 the 
debt rose to $276,400,000,000. 

Now Congress is asked to make the 
debt ceiling $288 billion, some $12 billion 
more. 

Does that mean anything? I picked 
up this morning’s Wall Street Journal, 
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Mr, President, and read an article under 
the column headed “The Bond Markets.” 

The headline over the story is: “Treas- 
ury Issues Hit New 1958 Lows Before 
Steadying—Long-Term Liens Lose More 
Than Full Point—Speculative Liquida- 
tion Is Cited—No Support Buying Noted.” 

A headline for another story is: 
“Treasury Bill Issue Sells at 1.524 Per- 
cent Yield, Highest Since March.” 

I should like to read a few lines from 
the Wall Street Journal story: 

United States Treasury bonds ended yes- 
terday’s light trading session off sharply 
from Friday's close—but up fractionally from 
their bottoms of the session and the year, 

Overall declines for the day found long- 
term issues over a point lower and at new 
1958 closing lows. 

Dealers again explained the significant 
drops in terms of speculative liquidation, 
especially in the June-issued securities. As 
selling caused by further margin calls con- 
tinued, dealers reported increased difficulty 
finding buyers. Moreover, the Federal Re- 
serve, dealers said, gave no indication of sup- 
port buying during the day. 

Signs of firmness were displayed by the 
longer term Treasury’s around 10 minutes 
before the market's closing, dealers said. 
However, the intermediate maturities—most 
noticeably the new 25%s of 1965—showed 
improvements beginning about midday. 
The new 25s finished at 95 10-32 bid in 
quotes by some dealers, off 6-32 on the day 
but 10-32 better than quotes early in the ses- 
sion. Originally priced in June to yield 2.63 
percent, the new 254s now offer a 3.4 percent 
return to investors. 
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That means only one thing, Mr. Presi- 
dent: It means the price of Government 
bonds is going down. 

Another paragraph near the end of the 
news story reads: 

The Victory loan 214s of December 1967- 
72, closed 14-32 lower at 90 18-32 bid. Ear- 
lier in the day, the December “Vics” touched 
a 1958 low of 90 12-32. 


The Victory bonds issued years ago, 
and due from 1967 to 1972, are now sell- 
ing at under 91; that is to say a $1,000 
Victory bond will bring in the market 
less than $910. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there may be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks 
the articles under the title “The Bond 
Markets” and the Government securities 
quotations from the Wall Street Journal 
of August 12, 1958. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Wyoming? ‘The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit C.) 


BORROWING, BORROWING, BORROWING 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. We are dealing, 
Mr. President, with the fiscal policy of 
the United States. We are dealing with 
the problem that this country faces of 
paying off the I O U’s which have been 
issued to meet the expenditures. We do 
not have money in the Treasury to pay 
those obligations on demand. We are 
borrowing, borrowing, borrowing—and 
when we borrow, Mr. President, everyone 
must remember that we are living on the 
future income of the Nation. We do 
not collect enough revenue now through 
the Treasury of the United States to pay 
for the obligations we are incurring. 
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At the very same time, Mr. President, 
a glance at the newspapers tells us that 
during the 12-month period beginning 
yesterday, August 11, 1958, the Govern- 
ment of the United States will have to 
refinance more than $75 billion of out- 
standing obligations, which it cannot 
pay off when the obligations become due. 

I think this fact ought to be known 
to every citizen of the United States. 
Let every citizen ask himself and ask 
his wife if they are willing to pledge for 
current expenditure more than the in- 
come which the family has at the pres- 
ent time. That is what we are doing 
as a Nation. Where has the old Ameri- 
can conception of thrift and economy 
gone? It certainly is not apparent in 
the management of Government. 

There is one great fact which no one 
should be permitted to forget, Mr. Presi- 
dent. It is the fact that the interest 
upon the national debt, the interest 
which the people of the United States 
must pay every year out of their taxes, 
is the largest expenditure by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States except the 
expenditure for national defense. We 
have recently passed the national de- 
fense appropriation bill for appropriat- 
ing $40 billion. The next largest ex- 
penditure is that required to pay the 
interest on the national debt, which is 
$7,600,000,000. 

Senators do not have to take my word 
for it, I have at hand the word of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Robert B. 
Anderson, and Mr. Maurice H. Stans, the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 
Those gentlemen issued a statement, I 
believe on the 21st of July, in which it 
was stated the actual interest upon the 
national debt during the fiscal year 1958 
was $7,612,000,000. 

The Veterans’ Administration, which 
was the most expensive of all the inde- 
pendent agencies of Government opera- 
tion, spent $5,098,000,000. The interest 
upon the national debt was in excess of 
that amount by $24 billion. 

The Department of Agriculture, which 
is the most expensive of all the regular 
departments of the Government, ex- 
pended in 1958 $4,887,000,000, but the 
interest on the national debt was more 
than $7,600,000,000. 

Mr. President, I particularly wish to 
invite attention to the fact that for the 
fiscal year 1958 the total expenditures 
of the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment and the judicial branch of the 
Government, together, amounted to only 
$143 million. 

The expenditures of the executive 
branch of the Government are fantasti- 
cally greater, by far, than the total ex- 
penditures of the two other constitu- 
tional branches of our Government, the 
legislative and the judicial. I think this 
demonstrates conclusively that the time 
has come for the Congress of the United 
States to show concern over the adoption 
of policies which would be designed to 
promote the income of the United States 
and of the people of the United States, 
while at the same time reducing expen- 
ditures for which no immediate justi- 
fication can be found. 

This brings me to the two amendments 
which were defeated yesterday; namely, 
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the amendment of the Senator from Del- 
aware [Mr. WILLIAMS], and the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. PROXMIRE]. These two amendments 
were designed to increase the revenue 
of the United States, and they were voted 
down. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Iyield. 

Mr. MORSE. Before the Senator 
turns to those two amendments, I wish to 
say a word for the record with respect to 
the representations which the Senator 
from Wyoming made this year before the 
Foreign Relations Committee, of which 
Iamamember. The Senator from Wyo- 
ming called attention at that time to 
the great increase in executive power 
which is developing in our form of gov- 
ernment. He suggested, as was to be ex- 
pected from a great constitutional law- 
yer such as he is, the placing of some 
checks on executive power of the Presi- 
dent. The speech he has made this af- 
ternoon is quite consonant with the posi- 
tion he took before our committee. 

Does the Senator from Wyoming have 
any idea as to the amount of the tax- 
payers’ money which the President of 
the United States is now authorized to 
spend at his arbitrary discretion in the 
field of foreign policy? All he is required 
by law to do is to file a report with the 
committees of Congress. Such reports 
are seldom read. I have read them and 
they are masterpieces in concealing in- 
formation from the Congress. Is the 
Senator aware that in fact there are 
practically no effective checks on the 
President’s power to spend money in con- 
nection with such secret deals as he made 
with Chamoun in Lebanon? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is exactly 
the point I made before the committee. 

The mutual security program, accord- 
ing to the statement of Secretary Ander- 
son and Budget Director Stans, as of last 
July called for expenditures amounting 
to more than $342 billion in the year 
1958. 

WASTE IN MILITARY EXPENDITURES 


Moreover, on the authority of the 
General Accounting Office, I say that 
millions and millions of dollars of the 
American taxpayers have been squan- 
dered wastefully in military expendi- 
tures. The charge is not my charge. It 
was the report of Mr. Joseph Campbell, 
head of the General Accounting Office, 
an appointee of the present President of 
the United States. 

Mr. MORSE. Iam glad that the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming is making these 
statements. As he knows, in the report 
which I filed with the Senate setting 
forth my individual views as a member 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, I 
have stressed some of these very points, 
and quoted rather extensively from the 
Comptroller General. The Comptroller 
General has had the courage to stand up 
and tell the American people that a good 
many Executive expenditures are of very 
questionable legal validity. I commend 
the Senator from Wyoming for his cour- 
age in this connection. 

At long last it is beginning to be rec- 
ognized by more and more Americans 
that the President had better be checked 
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in the exercise of his discretion. We now 
find that we have marines in Lebanon, 
because the President entered into a 
commitment with Chamoun; but the 
President never submitted that commit- 
ment to Congress before he made it. 

I would have the American people bear 
in mind how far down the road toward 
authoritarian government we are travel- 
ing in America. I happen to be one who 
believes that the time has come to place 
a check upon this President and future 
Presidents to prevent them from enter- 
ing into the kind of agreement—con- 
cealed at first—with the leader of some 
foreign country, which subsequently 
leads to placing in jeopardy the lives of 
thousands of American boys. 

I believe that the contribution which 
the Senator from Wyoming has made 
on the floor of the Senate this afternoon 
will be historic. I predict that we shall 
have it out on this issue in the years im- 
mediately ahead, between now and 1960. 
We shall find out whether Congress will 
have the approval of the voters of the 
country for a continued abdication of the 
obligations of the Congress to check the 
executive department from endangering 
the future of the Nation by the kind of 
commitment the President of the United 
States made to Chamoun in Lebanon. 
It is costing us thousands of dollars an 
hour to keep those boys there. We ought 
to get them out, and get the United Na- 
tions forces in. To accomplish that, we 
ought to get Dulles out as Secretary of 
State if we are to protect the foreign 
policy of the United States. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, be- 
fore this issue is settled there will be some 
straight and vigorous talk, much like the 
talk of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] just now. We cannot fly in the 
face of the facts. Our trouble is that we 
are accustomed to believe that the execu- 
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go beyond its reasonable powers. We 
are accustomed to repose confidence in 
the ability and the willingness of the 
executive officers to do the work en- 
trusted to them. We are not paying at- 
tention to the fact that when we appro- 
priate billions of dollars for mutual secu- 
rity we appropriate those billions in the 
name of the President, but the power is 
not exercised by the President. As I 
stated during the debate on the extension 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 
the power is exercised by anonymous ap- 
pointees of the President, to whom he 
delegates the power, but over whose ac- 
tions he cannot find the time to check. 

The Congress does not check. We are 
letting Government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people go down the 
drain in this very Chamber. We talk as 
though we stood before the peoples of the 
world as the leader of free government. 

Oh, Mr. President, much more could 
be said on this subject. I began my re- 
marks by referring to the amendments 
which were offered yesterday and de- 
feated. 

SUPPORT FOR DEPLETION ALLOWANCE 

I voted for one, the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
ProxMIrE], and I voted against the other, 
the one offered by the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. I voted 
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against the Williams. amendment be- 
cause it was a straight, across-the-board 
reduction of the depletion allowance 
from 2714 percent to 15 percent. I must 
make it clear that heretofore, in the 
years past, I have never hesitated to sup- 
port the 27% percent depletion allow- 
ance, though it is far greater than any 
other depletion allowance which is al- 
lowed under the revenue laws of the 
United States for any depleting natural 
resource. I did it because I interpreted 
it to be a method whereby we could pro- 
mote the development of the oil and gas 
resources of the United States. I felt 
it was desired that the United. States 
should be, as nearly as possible, com- 
pletely independent of foreign sources 
of supply. It was the self-sufficiency of 
the United States which made its peo- 
ple the greatest producers in the world. 
We had all the resources which a grow- 
ing civilization and a growing industry 
required. We became the most produc- 
tive nation in all the world. 

Now, however, oil corporations, created 
by the States, which have no power to 
regulate foreign commerce, engage in 
foreign commerce, produce oil in the 
Mid-East and in other parts of the world, 
and send the oil into the United States, 
to the detriment of our own oil-produc- 
ing States. The States of Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, California, 
and all the other oil-producing States 
in the public-land divisions are finding 
themselves hampered in the development 
of their oil resources, while we are stimu- 
lating the development of the oil re- 
sources of the Middle East. 

The 27% percent depletion allowance 
granted to those who produce oil and 
natural gas is granted to the American 
oil companies which produce oil and gas 
in the Middle East, at prices far below 
those which help to maintain the high 
standard of living of the men and 
women who are engaged in the produc- 
tive side of the oil industry in the United 
States. 

Those of us who represent some of the 
oil-producing States have sought to get 
a certain degree of protection under the 
Reciprocal Trade Act. Some of us have 
called upon the President and have dis- 
cussed with him the voluntary agreement 
which was put into effect. That agree- 
ment, which was authorized by the 
Trade Agreements Act in its 1955 exten- 
sion, was less than those who repre- 
sented the oil States felt they ought to 
have. The one which was granted in the 
latest extension is again less than the oil- 
producing States of the United States 
felt they should have. 

Therefore, last night when the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin {Mr. PROXMIRE] of- 
fered his amendment, I supported it, be- 
cause it did two things particularly well. 
It provided an incentive to American 
producers in the lower ranges of the 
petroleum industry by maintaining the 
2714-percent depletion allowance for 
them, and it decreased the depletion 
allowance for the great corporations 
which are profiting and have been profit- 
ing by their production in the Middle 
East and elsewhere. 

The amendment would have permitted 
a depletion allowance of 2742 percent 
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“if, for the taxable year, the taxpayer’s 
gross income from the oil and gas well, 
when added to (i) the taxpayer’s gross 
income from all other oil and gas wells, 
and (ii) the gross income from oil and 
gas wells of any taxpayer which controls 
the taxpayer and of all taxpayers con- 
trolled by or under common control with 
the taxpayer, does not exceed $1 million.” 

The next stage was a 21-percent de- 
pletion allowance for producers whose 
gross income, clearly defined, exceeds $1 
million but did not exceed $5 million. 
Finally there was provided a reduction 
to 15 percent for those corporations, like- 
wise defined, whose gross income ex- 
ceeded $5 million. 

The adoption of the amendment would 
have meant an increase in revenue to the 
Treasury of the United States, which to- 
day is without the cash to pay all its 
obligations, and must borrow money 
from the public. It would have provided 
an income from the great American com- 
panies in the Iranian oil consortium—the 
five large companies and the other small 
companies which were lumped together. 
However, the amendment was defeated. 

I wish to call to the attention of the 
Members of the Senate the importance of 
stimulating the production of oil and 
natural gas in the United States. I want 
to be certain, now that no one can pre- 
dict what the decision of the United 
Nations Assembly will be, that we are 
not lagging in the development of our 
own natural resources. Can we afford 
to lag? I need not say to the Senate, 
because every Senator knows it, that 
submarines can ply the waters of the 
eastern Mediterranean, and that these 
submarines, though they may not com- 
pare with the Nautilus, whose great 
achievement was revealed the other day, 
are far more powerful and more effective 
than Hitler’s submarines were during 
World War II. Yet Hitler’s submarines 
cut the United States off from South 
American oil. Soviet submarines, if there 
should be a war, could easily cut us off 
from the Middle East sources of supply. 
This is no hectic dream of an inflamma- 
tory orator. This is a plain statement of 
basic fact. We are not developing our 
own resources. The control and regula- 
tion of our foreign commerce in these 
resources is in the hands of great corpo- 
rations created by the States. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. Early this year testi- 
mony was given before the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means by a very il- 
lustrious former Member of this body, 
Senator Edwin C. Johnson, who also was 
twice Governor of Colorado. Senator 
Johnson testified along the same line 
which the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming has addressed the Senate to- 
day, when he said that the United States 
has failed to develop its natural re- 
sources. I am certain the Senator from 
Wyoming Las covered this subject, but I 
should like to quote from the testimony 
of former Senator Johnson. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am happy to 
have the Senator from Colorado quote 
Ed Johnson. Ed Johnson’s capacity as 
a legislator and an executive is well 
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known in this body, and his willingness 
to face the facts also is well known. 

Mr. CARROLL. Former Senator 
Johnson came from Colorado in Janu- 
ary to testify before the House Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. In part, this is 
what he said: 

The United States Geological Survey re- 
ports that oil shale has been found in Alaska 
and at least in half of the States. The two 
deposits of greatest significance are the rich 
and thick oil shales of the Rocky Mountain 
region, known as the Green River formation 
and the black shales occurring in several 
Eastern States, known as the Chattanooga 
formation, 

The Green River formation covers an area 
of approximately 16,500 square miles, includ- 
ing 2,600 square miles in Colorado, 4,700 in 
Utah, and 9,200 in Wyoming, with much of it 
on public lands. 


Here is the important point: 

A very recent survey of the USGS indicates 
that in Colorado alone, after eliminating all 
shales running less than 15 gallons of crude 
oil to the ton, there are at least 1 trillion bar- 
rels of oil locked up in these shales. 

The Utah and Wyoming oil shale beds have 
not been core drilled, but the USGS estimate 
is that Wyoming has at least 5 billion bar- 
rels, and Utah at least 50 billion barrels of 
recoverable liquid fuel. 

The Mohogeny ledge in Colorado runs from 
30 to 45 gallons of liquid fuel to the ton and 
would require 80 years to extract its oil at 
the rate of 2 million barrels a day. 


Development of our natural resources 
is a very important subject. We dis- 
cussed it yesterday during the consider- 
ation of the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Prox- 
MIRE]. At that time I said that if Con- 
gress will not come down the hill to re- 
duce the percentage depletion allowance 
on oil, it ought to go up the hill and, at 
least, equalize the competitive conditions 
existing between shale oil and liquid oil. 
As the able Senator from Wyoming has 
just said, to develop our resources is in 
the interest of the security of the Nation. 

I should like to read one further para- 
graph from the testimony of former 
Senator Ed Johnson, in which he asked 
for equal tax treatment for oil shale: 

My proposal will not extract one red cent 
from the Federal Treasury, directly or indi- 
rectly. To the contrary, it will add millions 
directly to State and Federal tax revenues, 
increase by tens of thousands the employ- 
ment rolls of well-paid technicians and 
skilled workers, and insure adequate sup- 
plies of the most essential and strategic 
liquid fuel which will enhance in turn the 
Nation’s security. 


Mr. President, I associate myself with 
the remarks of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Wyoming, who is known as the 
father of the Synthetic Liquid Fuels 
Act. I sincerely trust that he will con- 
tinue his fight until we have succeeded 
in impressing both Houses of Congress 
with the tremendous importance and 
significance of the oil deposits yet un- 
touched in this Nation. 

I further wish to emphasize again, 
Mr. President, since we are once more 
discussing amendment of the percentage 
depletion allowance provisions of the 
Internal Revenue Code, the protection 
the Proxmire amendment offered the 
landowner, the farmer, the small lessor 
who leases his lands for a royalty. 
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I was especially pleased to support the 
Proxmire amendment last night because 
of the protection it gave the farmers 
who gain a supplemental income from 
leasing oil lands. The amendment con- 
tained a ceiling provision of $1 million. 
Income below that amount would re- 
ceive full 27% percent depletion allow- 
ance. This would include all small farm 
landowners. Income above that amount 
would be allowed a lower rate. 

I favor a sliding rate provision of this 
type which protects the farmer-land- 
owner but plugs the tax loopholes en- 
joyed by the giant oil companies. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the entire statement on oil shale 
made before the House Ways and Means 
Committee by the Honorable Edwin C. 
Johnson, on behalf of the Committee 
For Oil Shale Development. The state- 
ment was made in January of this year. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF Hon. EDWIN C. JOHNSON, ON 
BEHALF OF THE COMMITTEE FoR OIL SHALE 
DEVELOPMENT, DENVER, COLO. 


Mr. JoHNson. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen 
of the committee, beyond expression I ap- 
preciate this Opportunity of appearing be- 
fore the most important committee of Con- 
gress, on a matter of vital importance to 
the industry and security of the Nation. 

If I fail to impress you with the advan- 
tageous qualities inherent in this cause I 
present, the fault is mine, for my proposal 
has great merit. Your decision will be re- 
alistic and sincere whatever it may be, of 
that Iam sure. 

During my extended service in Congress 
on revenue legislation, I have witnessed end- 
less evidence demonstrating this commit- 
tee’s sound judgment and uniform practice 
of fairness toward taxpayers. 

My proposal will not extract 1 red cent 
from the Federal Treasury, directly or in- 
directly. To the contrary, it will add mil- 
lions directly to State and Federal tax reve- 
nues, increase by tens of thousands the em- 
ployment rolls of well-paid technicians and 
skilled workers, and insure adequate sup- 
plies of the most essential and strategic 
liquid fuel which will enhance in turn the 
Nation’s security. 

By the stroke of a pen, this Congress can 
unleash a miraculous giant, ready and will- 
ing to bestow great blessings upon the peo- 
ple of the United States and the Free World. 

In 1926 Congress acted with foresight and 
wisdom by adopting a most realistic tax 
policy for domestic petroleum producers. 
There is much proof of that unequivocal 
statement, and it is unequivocal and is made 
without reservation. 

The demand for more and eyer more oil 
by our expanding transportation and indus- 
trial economy had been nothing short of 
phenomenal. By 1942, 15 years after the 
bold action by Congress, the quantity of 
petroleum consumed in the United States 
had more than doubled. 

During the following 15-year period, which 
brings us to this date, the quantity of pe- 
troleum consumed by our transportation 
and industrial revolution had doubled again. 

Every indication of today suggests that 
by 1972 the domestic consumption of pe- 
troleum for the third time will double. But 
now the economy of the whole world is be- 
ing geared, on a worldwide basis, to petro- 
leum, with its use limited only by its sup- 
ply. 
Our “difficult to manage” public debt, our 
rapidly increasing population, and our de- 
termination to protect the whole Free World 
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compels us to expand our industrial capabil- 
ity at an ever-accelerated pace. We dare 
not slow down, and that makes a more ex- 
tensive use of petroleum a certainty. 

Today, petroleum provides nearly 70 per- 
cent of the enormous energy required in 
these United States, and every day this per- 
centage is climbing. It is not an exaggera- 
tion to say that our industrial progress, our 
high standard of living, and our freedom 
and the freedom of the Free World depends 
upon Our capacity to provide an ever-in- 
creasing supply of petroleum energy. 

Today we are consuming four times as 
much petroleum as we consumed in 1926, 
when Congress acted with such inspired 
wisdom. But today we are 30 years closer 
to the period of diminishing returns from 
our oil and gas wells. Must we wait until 
there is a devastating short supply before 
we act? 

There are rumblings in some Congressional 
areas advocating the reduction of the deple- 
tion allowance on oil and gas wells. That 
is bad news for consumers. 

A more unfortunate time for such a back- 
ward step could not be chosen. The per- 
centage of “dusters” being drilled is going 
up, up, up, and the depth of producers is 
going down, down, down, year after year. 

If ever an adequate depletion allowance 
as a production incentive were needed to 
bolster the supply of petroleum, it is right 
now. 

Here is something the opponents of a re- 
alistic depletion allowance should ponder, 
I am not paying as high a price for my 
gasoline today as I paid in 1926, when I 
lived in the shadow of a refinery. At that 
time State and Federal taxes on my gasoline 
was 5 percent; now it is 25 percent. 

During my 18 years on the Senate Finance 
Committee, I supported petroleum produc- 
tion depletion for no other reason than to 
protect gasoline consumers against a short 
supply and a higher price. 

It is my considered judgment that, with- 
out such a realistic production tax incen- 
tive, the price of gasoline would be 50 per- 
cent higher to the consuming public and 
production of domestic oil would be at an 
alarmingly low level right now. 

The production tax incentive has enabled 
the petroleum industry to absorb the devas- 
tating onslaught of inflation which has 
raised particular havoc with the price of all 
other commodities since 1926. 

Today the United States imports approxi- 
mately 144 million barrels of petroleum and 
petroleum products per day to meet her 
consumptive demands. As our uses soar 
imports must soar also. 

New domestic wells cannot come in fast 
enough. In time of war or international 
emergency these foreign supplies would be 
transported by necessity through areas 
within the sovereignty of foreign nations and 
on the open seas, and therefore, subject to 
hostile action which could halt them en- 
tirely, leaving us in short supply in the 
hour of our greatest need. 

May God grant that war does not come, 
but should it come, the nations having the 
greatest ready supply of petroleum will have 
a distinct advantage. In the field of life 
and death struggle, we dare not be in sec- 
ond place. 

Fortunately for all of us, the United 
States has huge deposits of oil shale and 
fantastically large reserves of coal, which 
can be converted to liquid fuel if Congress 
provides the necessary processing methods 
with equitable tax treatment. 

These oil shale deposits occur in more 
than half of the States and these coal re- 
serves in 31 States. 

The Nation’s coal reserves as reported by 
the Department of the Interior, USGS Cir- 
cular No. 293—revised for 1956—are 1,845 
billion tons, most of it on public lands. 
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The United States Geological Survey re- 
ports that oil shale has been found in Alaska 
and at least in half of the States. The two 
deposits of greatest significance are the rich 
and thick oil shales of the Rocky Mountain 
region, known as the Green River formation, 
and the black shales occurring in several 
Eastern States, known as the Chattanooga 
formation, 

The Green River formation covers an area 
of approximately 16,500 square miles, includ- 
ing 2,600 square miles in Colorado, 4,700 in 
Utah, and 9,200 in Wyoming, with much of 
it on public lands. 

A very recent survey of the USGS indi- 
cates that in Colorado alone, after eliminat- 
ing all shales running less than 15 gallons of 
crude oil to the ton, there are at least 1 
trillion barrels of oil locked up in these 
shales, 

The Utah and Wyoming oil-shale beds 
have not been core-drilled, but the USGS 
estimate is that Wyoming has at least 5 bil- 
lion barrels, and Utah at least 50 billion 
barrels of recoverable liquid fuel. 

The Mohogeny ledge in Colorado runs 
from 30 to 45 gallons of liquid fuel to the 
ton and would require 80 years to extract its 
oil at the rate of 2 million barrels a day. 

The United States Geological Survey’s lat- 
est statistics on the coal reserves of Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, and Utah, show Wyoming's 
coal reserves to be 120,766 million tons; 
Colorado's, 99,420 million; and Utah's, 92,- 
868 million tons. 

As I have said, most of these reserves are 
on public lands. 

The Synthetic Liquid Fuel Act passed by 
Congress in 1944 directed the Bureau of 
Mines to conduct research and development 
work on methods of producing commercial 
oil products from oil shale and coal. As a 
result, the Bureau conducted an extensive 
research program in the field of producing 
synthetic oil from shale and coal with very 
satisfactory results. 

In their experiment at Rifle, Colo., Con- 
gress spent $17 million developing a prac- 
tical method of extracting liquid fuel from 
oil shale. It was the expressed hope of Con- 
gress at that time, and I think since. that 
this initial expenditure would encourage 
private capital and private industry to carry 
the experiment through to the development 


stage. 

As anticipated, the research directed by 
Congress has had that desired result. 

Union Oil of California has built a pilot 
plant in their California laboratory and an- 
other in the oil-shale mountains near Grand 
Valley, Colo., at a total expenditure of al- 
most $8 million, with a rated capacity of 
about 300 barrels of liquid fuel per day. 

The Denver Research Institute is conduct- 
ing tests of a Swedish-designed retort for 
the Shale Oil Corp. Other oil companies are 
carrying on active testing work. 

This pilot plant at Grand Valley has 
proved the commercial practicability of this 
oil source; however, it has also reconfirmed 
the serious investment roadblocks facing the 
unborn oil-shale industry. 

To raise the immense capital from private 
sources, required to finance such an indus- 
try, presents the greatest difficulty. There 
just isn’t a Chinaman's chance to interest 
investor capital in liquid fuels, unless and 
until Congress accords equitable tax treat- 
ment in this competitive field to this pro- 
spective industry. 

Today the Treasury does not receive 1 
penny from the synthetic-liquid-fuel indus- 
try since there is no such industry. 

If Congress exercises the same construc- 
tive judgment it used in 1926 toward this 
potential industry, there will be such an 
industry and the Treasury will have a whole 
flock of additional heavy-contributing tax- 
payers. 

A fully equipped oil-shale plant, including 
refining facilities which could convert raw 
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shale oil to a product equal to high-grade 
crude oil, would cost about $7,800 for each 
barrel of daily capacity. Thus a 20,000-bar- 
rel-a-day plant would cost about $156 mil- 
lion; a 100,000-barrel-a-day plant in excess 
of $700 million, and so on. 

In addition, a pipeline to the Pacific coast 
would cost between $50 and $100 million. 

On this basis of calculation, it would re- 
quire a capital investment of $7 billion to 
build an oil-shale industry with a produc- 
tion capacity of 1 million barrels of liquid 
fuel a day. 

Oil shale and coal were not deemed to be 
a part of our oil supply when the depletion 
tax rates were granted by Congress in 1926 
to oil-and-gas-well production. Today it is 
a far different story and the need for addi- 
tional supplies of crude oil is very great. 

Most respectfully, therefore, we urge this 
very able committee to give the industries 
processing oil shale, coal, and other natural 
hydrocarbon deposits for the extraction of 
synthetic oil and gas, the identical tax treat- 
ment now available to oil- and gas-well pro- 
duction. 

Unless and until Congress acts to make 
it equally attractive for private capital to 
invest in synthetic fuels to that now ac- 
corded investors in oil and gas wells, there 
can be no progress made in the domestic 
synthetic-fuel industry. 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp a statement 
made by me at the same hearing. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor», as follows: 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN A. CARROLL, A 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF 
COLORADO. 

Senator CARROLL. I want to fully endorse 
the statement of former Senator Edwin C. 
Johnson and our recent Governor of Colo- 


ado. 


About 30 years ago, Congress passed the 
depletion allowance. Many of you gentle- 
men who remember my former service on 
this important committee know that I have 
not been in favor of 2744 percent depletion 
allowance. I look upon it as one of the loop- 
holes in our taxing system. 

President Roosevelt sent a message to the 
Congress and to this committee many years 
ago and while I was a member of this com- 
mittee, President Harry Truman sent a simi- 
lar message. They felt that the percentage 
allowance given was too large. 

I am very frank to say to you that as a 
member of this committee I concurred in 
those opinions. We are no longer confronted, 
however, with a theory, but with a condition. 

I was a member of this committee when 
this matter was under executive session con- 
sideration. I recommended the so-called 
doctrine of equation. 

If you would not come down the hill, I 
argued, you ought to go up the hill by grant- 
ing equal tax treatment. 

Today I am impressed by former Governor 
Johnson's statement in this regard. As a 
matter of equity I think this is what we 
are asking for: for the great areas of Colorado 
and Wyoming and Utah, a matter of equity 
which will bring new revenue to this coun- 
try. 

It seems to me that in view of the tax 
consideration given to oil and gas in place, 
how can it be denied to oil shale especially 
when we will employ in these areas thou- 
sands of people in the future and there is no 
doubt in my mind that millions of dollars of 
new revenue will come to this country, and 
to our Treasury. 

Not long ago we held hearings in the anti- 
monopoly committee of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee. In this investigation of 
the oil industry, we found, concerning tax 
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depletion allowance, that under the law 
passed in 1926, this Government, the United 
States, was losing hundreds of millions of 
dollars in revenue because of oil depletion 
tax allowance given to those who operate the 
oil fields of Saudi Arabia. 

Now, it would seem to me that if we can 
give that consideration never initially con- 
templated by this tax-allowance law passed 
in 1926—if we can give that consideration to 
the American oil producing corporations of 
Saudi Arabla—why can we not do something 
for our own domestic oil shale economy. 

May I say to you that I am speaking now 
from memory, but if my memory serves me 
correctly, Aramco, which is owned by Stand- 
ard of New Jersey, Texaco, Socony Vacuum, 
and I think the Standard of California, in 
one recent fiscal year received $120 million 
of tax depletion allowance. 

I think the record will show that in 1949 
or 1950 Aramco was paying about $50 million 
in revenue to this country. 

Through some sort of arrangement, some 
sort of tax offset contrivance, I think partici- 
pated in by our State Department and by our 
Treasury Department, since 1950 not one 
dollar of revenue has been coming to the 
United States Treasury from the Aramco 
operation. 

This is what was uncovered in our inves- 
tigation last year. 

May I add, originally a House committee 
also made the same discovery. I am not in 
here now today to talk about perhaps how 
the tax loopholes can be closed, although 
there are some very illuminating articles on 
this subject written by Jack Steele of Scripps- 
Howard in the past few days. 

All I say is that there is need for tax equity 
in our own domestic oil shale deposits where 
we bave hundreds of millions of barrels of 
oil that are needed for future use. We can 
stimulate production; we can stimulate em- 
ployment; we can stimulate our economy, 
which is needed in this declining period, if 
we now give the same tax privilege to oil 
shale investors and producers as is granted 
to the oil and gas industry. 

It will be good for the West and good for 
the Nation and good for the Treasury of the 
United States. 

Therefore, I think as a matter of equity 
and logic, this new oil shale industry ought 
to receive the same tax privilege given to the 
giant oil corporations of this Nation, 


Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Colorado for 
his statement. 

Mr. President, I have a new amend- 
ment dealing with this subjec’) which 
I intend to offer for the consideration of 
the Senate after I have taken the neces- 
sary parliamentary step to make cer- 
tain that a quorum is present. I send 
the amendment to the desk and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the proper 
place in the bill it is proposed to insert 
the following: 

Sec. —. Percentage depletion for oil and gas 
wells. 

(a) Reduction if gross income from the 
taxpayer's oil and gas operations exceeds 
$1,500,000: Section 613 (relating to percent- 
age depletion) is amended— 

(1) by striking out, in subsection (a), 
“specified in subsections (b) and (d)”; 

(2) by striking out paragraph (1) of sub- 
section (b) and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“(1) Oil and gas wells: The percentage ap- 
plicable under subsection (d) (1).”; and 
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(3) by adding at the end of such section a 
new subsection as follows: 

“(d) Oil and gas wells: 

“(1) Percentage depletion rates: In the 
case of oil and gas wells, the percentage 
referred to in subsection (a) is as follows: 

“(A) 2714 percent—if, for the taxable year, 
the taxpayer's gross income from the oil and 
gas well, when added to (i) the taxpayer’s 
gross income from all other oil and gas wells, 
and (ii) the gross income from oil and gas 
wells of any taxpayer which controls the 
taxpayer and of all taxpayers controlled by 
or under common control with the taxpayer, 
does not exceed $1,500,000. 

“(B) 21 percent—if, for the taxable year, 
the taxpayer's gross income from the oil and 
gas well, when added to (i) the taxpayer's 
gross income from all other oil and gas wells, 
and (il) the gross income from oil and gas 
wells of any taxpayer which controls the tax- 
payer and of all taxpayers controlled by or 
under common control with the taxpayer, 
exceeds $1,500,000 but does not exceed 
$5,500,000. 

“(C) 15 percent—if, for the taxable year, 
the taxpayer’s gross income from the oil and 
gas well, when added to (i) the taxpayer's 
gross income from all other oil and gas wells, 
and (ii) the gross income from oil and gas 
wells of any taxpayer which controls the tax- 
payer and of all taxpayers controlled by or 
under common control with the taxpayer, 
exceeds $5,500,000. 

“(2) Control defined: For purposes of 
paragraph (1), the term ‘control’ means— 

“(A) with respect to any corporation, the 
ownership, directly or indirectly, of stock 
possessing more than 50 percent of the total 
combined voting power of all classes of stock 
entitled to vote, or the power (from whatever 
source derived and by whatever means exer- 
cised) to elect a majority of the board of 
directors, and 

“(B) with respect to any taxpayer, the 
power (from whatever source derived and by 
whatever means exercised) to select the man- 
agement or determine the business policies 
of the taxpayer. 

“(3) Constructive ownership of stock: 
‘The provisions of section 318 (a) (relating to 
constructive ownership of stock) shall apply 
in determining the ownership of stock for 
purposes of paragraph (2). 

“(4) Application under regulations: This 
subsection shall be applied under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate.” 

(b) Effective date: The amendments made 
by subsection (a) shall apply only with re- 
spect to taxable years beginning after the 
date of the enactment of this act. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Mansrietp in the chair.) The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MaAnoney]. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
sent the amendment to the desk, to be 
read. I am not prepared to offer the 
amendment in the absence of a quorum 
of the Members of this body. 

Therefore, Mr. President, in the hope 
of being able to secure recognition by 
the Chair after a quorum has been de- 
veloped, I now wish to suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, before 
doing so, will the Senator from Wyoming 
yield to me? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I have heard the 
amendment read, although I am not 
thoroughly familiar with it. In fact, I 
have not read it myself; I have only 
heard it read. 

Do I correctly understand that the 
amendment is approximately the same 
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as the Proxmire amendment on which 
the Senate voted last night? 

Mr. O"MAHONEY. Yes. It is a modi- 
fication which comes within the parli- 
amentary rule. So it is not prohibited 
by the rule. It is not covered by the 
motion to lay on the table the motion to 
reconsider the vote by which the Prox- 
mire amendment was rejected. A suffi- 
cient change can readily be made. I 
felt it important that the Senate under- 
stand clearly some of the broader im- 
plications of the policy we are now fol- 
lowing and the policy we should follow. 

Mr. CARLSON. I am sure the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming 
knows the Senate rules better than I do. 
As I understand the rule, the difference 
in language must be substantial. I take 
it that the Senator from Wyoming re- 
gards this amendment as constituting a 
substantial change from the Proxmire 
amendment. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes, this amend- 
ment is a substantial change, in that the 
figures in each bracket are increased by 
half a million dollars. 

Mr. CARLSON. I have some question 
as to how substantial a change that is. 
However, we may come to that point a 
little later. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Proxmire in the chair). 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
Members of the Senate realize, I am 
sure, that the leadership is endeavoring 
to clear up a mass of important pro- 
posed legislation, so that perhaps before 
the end of next week the Congress may 
adjourn. I am always ready to meet 
situations as they are, realistically, if I 
can. My purpose in presenting the 
amendment this afternoon, which is a 
variation of the amendment offered yes- 
terday by the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Proxmire], who now sits in the 
chair of the presiding officer, is to meet 
a very urgent condition in the situation 
in which our Nation finds itself. But I 
am perfectly well aware that when the 
leadership makes a decision and various 
committees of the Senate are sitting in 
session to deal with various bills, it is 
impossible to gather enough Members 
upon the floor to overthrow the pro- 
gram which has been adopted. 

The vote which was taken in the Sen- 
ate last night upon the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. WaLams] and the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. PrRoxMIRE] was complete evidence 
that there is a necessity for Congres- 
sional action to stimulate the develop- 
ment of the natural resources of the 
United States in such a fashion that this 
country, in case of war, shall not be 
dependent upon foreign sources of sup- 
ply for the materials necessary to main- 
tain our industries and to maintain our 
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defenses. Therefore, I have no inten- 
tion of offering the modification of the 
Proxmire amendment which I had read 
from the desk and concerning which I 
have been talking to those Members who 
found it possible to be present on the 
floor. 
SUMMARY OF REASONS 

I desire briefly to state a summary of 
the reasons which have motivated me in 
making these remarks today.. I wish to 
invite the attention not only of Mem- 
bers of the Senate, but of the public, and 
particularly those who read the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, to the fact that we 
are in a critical moment. The General 
Assembly of the United Nations will 
meet in New York tomorrow. The press 
today makes it clear that the repre- 
sentatives of the world press and the 
foreign governments assembling there 
are wondering what the American policy 
will be. Members of the Senate and of 
the House of Representatives are equally 
unaware of what program will be laid 
before the United Nations General As- 
sembly on behalf of this Government, 
whether by the Secretary of State or by 
the President of the United States. We 
are, indeed, unaware whether the Presi- 
dent will appear to speak for this coun- 
try. That is still a secret locked within 
the bosom of the White House. 

I want every Member of the Senate to 
have an opportunity to observe the facts 
presented not by anything I say, but by 
the evidence of one of the greatest oil 
companies in the United States and the 
world, the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey. I have had placed upon 
the easel in the well of the Senate a copy 
of the company magazine, published by 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey. This is the issue of the Lamp 
which was published on the 75th anni- 
versary of the creation of the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey. 

JERSEY IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


In the middle of this magazine there 
is a map which shows worldwide opera- 
tions of the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey. This phase of the map 
shows the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey in the Western Hemisphere. 
There are various symbols on the ex- 
hibit. Some of them indicate refineries. 
Some of them indicate oil wells. Some 
of them indicate pipelines. Some of 
them indicate tankers which are used to 
transport petroleum on the high seas. 

In the corner there is a list of the 
principal operating interests of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
in the Western Hemisphere. I shall 
read into the Recorp the 28 names of 
the large corporations subsidiary to 
Standard of New Jersey in the Western 
Hemisphere: The Carter Oil Co.; Creole 
Petroleum Corp.; Esso Mexicana, S. A. 
de C. V.; Esso S. A. Petrolera Argentina; 
Esso Shipping Co.; Esso Standard do 
Brasil, Inc.; Esso Standard—Guatema- 
la—Inc.; Esso Standard—Inter-Amer- 
ica; Esso Standard Oil Co.; Esso Stand- 
ard Oil Co—Chile—S. A. C.; Esso 
Standard Oil Co—Uruguay—S. A.; 
Esso Standard Oil, S. A.; Ethyl Corp.; 
Gilbert & Barker Manufacturing Co.; 
Humble Oil & Refining Co.; Imperial Oil 
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Ltd.; International Petroleum Co., Ltd.; 
Interprovincial Pipe Line Co.—Jersey 
investment by Imperial Oil; Interstate 
Oil Pipe Line Co.; Lago Oil & Transport 
Co., Ltd.; Oklahoma Oil Co.; Panama 
Transport Co.; Pate Oil Co.; Perfect 
Power Corp.; Plantation Pipe Line Co.; 
Standard-Vacuum Oil Co.; Trans Moun- 
tain Oil Pipe Line Co.—Jersey invest- 
ment by Imperial Oil; Yellowstone Pipe 
Line Co.—Jersey investment by Inter- 
state Pipe Line. 

There are shown tanker symbols, 
some under the United States flag, some 
under the Panamanian flag, and some 
under the Canadian flag. Those sym- 
bols stretch across the seas, to show 
the transport of oil. 

The map embraces the entire West- 
ern Hemisphere. It shows the installa- 
tions in South America from the north 
to the south; and in North America 
throughout Mexico, the United States, 
and Canada. One of the striking things 
about the map is that although the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
is a corporation created by the State of 
New Jersey, although the corporation 
operates through these multitudinous 
subsidiaries throughout the Western 
Hemisphere and throughout the United 
States, and although the map shows the 
United States, not a name is shown for 
any State of the Union. In the south- 
western section of the United States, 
there is shown a cluster of drilling rigs 
and a huge symbol of a refinery at Bay- 
town. 

The only indication of the great State 
of Texas are the words “Humble Sys- 
tem.” Reference is made to the Humble 
system. Texas is noted by the name 
of the Humble Oil Co., a subsidiary of 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. 


JERSEY IN THE EASTERN HEMISPHERE 


If we turn this map, prepared by the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
to the other side, we find the same sym- 
bols to display the holdings of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey in 
the Eastern Hemisphere. The title is 
“Jersey in the Eastern Hemisphere.” 
There are refineries in England, refin- 
eries in France, refineries in Belgium, 
refineries in Norway, refineries in Italy, 
refineries in Trieste, and refineries in 
Bari. There is surveying in Sicily and 
surveying in the Sahara Desert. There 
are refineries in Tripoli, pipelines across 
the Arabian Peninsula, oil wells in the 
Arabian Peninsula, a great refinery at 
Abadan, and a great refinery at Ras 
Tanura, on the Trans-Arabian Pipe Line. 

In India, the company has a refinery, 
and has survey operators at work. In 
Sumatra, in Australia, in the Philippines, 
and in Japan—all through the world— 
the Standard of New Jersey is operating. 
It publishes to the world and to the Con- 
gress of the United States the fact that 
it dominates both hemispheres in the 
production and distribution of oil. Here 
we have the symbols showing Standard 
of New Jersey in the Middle East, which 
will be the subject of discussion when 
the United Nations meets tomorrow. 

Mr. President, I know that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations is meeting at 
this very moment to pass upon one of the 
appropriation bills. The Finance Com- 
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mittee is ready to meet to deal with so- 
cial security. The decision which has 
been reached by the leadership is that 
those committees may meet—as is, of 
course, the general policy—and continue 
their work. 

Realizing that the Senate is not in the 
mood to have another vote upon this 
subject, which was voted upon twice last 
night, which votes revealed a very strong 
sentiment in this Chamber for a modifi- 
cation of the depletion allowance system 
so that the revenue of the United States 
might be increased, I point out the 
necessity of action by the Congress to 
reassert its legislative power and take 
legislative action which will stimulate 
the development of the oil and gas and 
shale resources of the United States. 
With the whole world caught in a stiff 
grip of tension, fear, and misunderstand- 
ing, I think there is no doubt in the world 
that the greatest obligation which the 
Congress of the United States owes to 
the people whom it represents is to take 
action which will develop our own re- 
sources and develop the revenue of the 
United States, because the record clearly 
shows that we are spending the future 
income of the United States because we 
do not have cash in the Treasury to pay 
the obligations which are incurred. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son! has indicated to me that he would 
like to have me yield to him. I now 
yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, as I 
understand, the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming expects to withdraw his 
amendment. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I have not offered 
the amendment, and I do not intend to 
offer it, because I do not wish to call the 
Appropriations Committee from its 
labors, nor do I wish to hinder any 
further the operations of the Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I did 
not want this debate to close without 
getting into the Recorp a statement as 
to what has happened to oil expioration 
in the United States. Not only has there 
been a decline in the number of explora- 
tory crews since 1954, but there has been 
a decrease in United States petroleum 
exploration and a decrease in the num- 
ber of active drilling rigs. 

I must violently disagree with the 
premise which the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming has taken on this par- 
ticular issue. First, he is stressing the 
argument that a reduction in the deple- 
tion allowance would stimulate produc- 
tion; and second, that it would increase 
the revenue of the Federal Treasury. 
Based upon testimony presented to the 
Finance Committee, I think the effect 
would be exactly the opposite in both 
respects. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point as 
a part of my remarks a few paragraphs 
from page 1423, of the printed hear- 
ings before the Finance Committee. 
They are excerpts from the statement 
by Paul R. Schultze, president of the 
Oklahoma Independent Petroleum As- 
sociation, which analyzes all three fields, 
and gives figures which I shall not take 
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the time of the Senate to read at this 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Kansas? 

There being no objection, the ex- 
cerpts were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The decrease in United States petroleum 
exploration, as measured by the number of 
active geophysical and core drilling crews, 
began in 1954 when imports were recognized 
as threatening national security by the Con- 
gress and the administration's special Cab- 
inet Committee. During 1954 an average of 
713 exploratory crews were active in the 
United States. The number of crews active 
has declined steadily each year since that 
time, averaging 666 in 1955, 623 in 1956, 580 in 
1957, and 526 during the first quarter of 1958. 
This is. the lowest level for this vital func- 
tion of the petroleum industry since the first 
quarter of 1951. The number of exploratory 
crews active in the first quarter of 1958 is 
more than 30 percent below the average dur- 
ing the peak year of 1953. Domestic explora- 
tion is being discouraged despite the fact 
that vast potential areas remain untested. 
The American Association of Petroleum Ge- 
ologists has stated that more than half of 
the total land area of the United States is 
potentially oil producing and yet, to date, we 
have only proven up 2 percent of the coun- 
try’s surface. In recent years new States 
have entered the ranks of those producing 
oil and in many States areas previously 
thought completely developed are now yield- 
ing new discoveries in heretofore untapped 
depths, 

The decline in exploratory crew activity 
was followed by a decrease in the number of 
active drilling rigs and well completions. 
There are more than 3,100 rotary drilling 
rigs in the United States. During 1957 an 
average of 2,429 rigs were active, a decrease 
of 7.2 percent from 1956. The decline in the 
number of active rigs has become more pro- 
nounced in 1958, averaging 1,858 during the 
first 5 months of this year. This represents 
a decrease of 29 percent from the 1956 aver- 
age and is about 24 percent below the average 
number active in 1957. This drastic decline 
in drilling activity means loss of trained per- 
sonnel and early abandonment of highly 
specialized equipment. Such deterioration 
of the drilling industry means inadequate 
new wells, inadequate discoveries, and in- 
adequate domestic reserves to meet future 
requirements. 

The decrease in active drilling rigs has 
been accompanied by a decline in new well 
completions. The number of new oil wells, 
new gas wells, and dry holes drilled in 1957 
totaled 53,838, a decrease of 4,322 comple- 
tions or 7.4 percent as compared with 1956. 
Wells drilled during the first 5 months of 
1958 show a further decrease of about 13 
percent below the same period in 1957. A 
continuation of this trend would mean less 
than 48,000 wells (oil, gas, and dry) for the 
year 1958. This would be the lowest drilling 
rate since 1952. Since 1952 the national oil 
demand has increased almost 25 percent. 

In short, excessive imports of crude oil and 
refined products are contributing to a severe 
depression in domestic petroleum explora- 
tion and development. Wildcat drilling for 
new reserves declined 10 percent in 1957 
against 1956 and shows a further decrease of 
about 25 percent in the first 5 months of 
this year. As a result of these declines in 
exploration and development activities, the 
domestic industry failed in 1957 to find as 
much new oil as was produced, with the re- 
sult that total proved reserves declined for 
the first time since World War II. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 


did not object to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Kansas. However, I should 
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like to make an additional request. The 
Senator from Kansas has asked for in- 
clusion in the Recorp of excerpts from 
the testimony of one of the witnesses 
before the Finance Committee, I ask 
unanimous consent that excerpts from 
the testimony of W. A. Delaney, Jr., a 
very great oil expert from the State of 
Oklahoma, who testified at the same 
hearing with respect to the oil resources 
of the United States, also be made a 
part of the Record. I think it is desir- 
able that both sides of the issue be pre- 
sented. 

There being no objection, the ex- 
cerpts were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT or W. A. DELANEY, JR., ADA, OKLA., 
ACCOMPANIED By HON. JOHN JARMAN, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE 
OF OKLAHOMA 
Mr. Deanery. I deeply appreciate the 

kindness and consideration of the chairman 

and the members of the committee and of 
yourself in giving me this opportunity to be 
heard out of turn. 

For the purpose of the record, I would 
like to briefly recite my background. 

My name is W. A. Delaney, Jr. I reside 
at Ada, Okla. I am an independent pro- 
ducer of oil and gas. Professionally, I am a 
Iawyer, having been admitted to practice in 
Oklahoma in 1914. 

My first connection with the petroleum 
industry began in 1913 when I assisted in 
assembling a block of acreage and in the 
promotion of the drilling of a wildcat well. 

Since that time my entire adult life has 
been rather closely involyed in some phases 
of the oll business. 

I have had actual experience from working 
on an oil rig, the assembling of leases, doing 
surface geology, reservoir studies, some ex- 
perience in the refining industry as a re- 
sult of employment as an attorney, have 
engaged in the natural gas transportation 
business, and in that production, and my 
experience in that regard extends from 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Illinois, and Wyoming. 

I have participated in the drilling of 
wells ranging in depth from 8 or 9 hundred 
feet to as deep as 14,000 feet or more. 

I have been deeply interested in the con- 
servation practically all of the time that I 
have been interested in the oil and gas busi- 
ness. 

I. served as chairman of the committee 
which wrote the rules and regulations under 
which the corporation commission of Okla- 
homa presently functions. 

I happen to be the first person who ever 
secured a well spacing order from a regula- 
tory authority for the orderly development 
of an oilfield. 

Some 18 months ago the Interstate Oil 
Compact Commission executive ttee 
established a committee for the p e of 
studying the effect of excessive oil imports 
on State conservation programs, and I was 
designated as chairman of that committee. 

The committee is composed or was origi- 
nally composed of 11 members selected from 
the various States comprising the executive 
committee of the Compact Commission. 

I do not appear here in anywise as a 
representative of the Compact Commission 
or as a representative of my committee or 
as a representative of any trade organiza- 
tion or group, and do not wish to have any 
remarks that I may make attributed to 
those groups. 

I am simply here rather typically as an 
independent oil producer who is much af- 
fected by the question that the committee 
has before it. 

The first thing that I would like to discuss 
briefly is the fact that I think section 7 (b) 
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needs strengthening in this respect: The 
Constitution places the duty, it is defined 
clearly, that the defense of the Nation and 
those things involving it is a direct duty and 
obligation of the Congress. 

Section 7 of the existing Trade Agree- 
ments Act delegates very loosely Congres- 
sional authority without any directive as to 
its administration. 

It is a blank check that extends too far, 
and without the restraint and restriction of 
Congressional direction that, in my consid- 
ered opinion, it should have. 

I think the burden of proof lies in the 
wrong place. 

As it is, it requires an affirmative showing 
that the national defense is endangered, that 
security is placed in peril before action may 
be taken. 

It is my thinking that the burden belongs 
on the other side; that the burden should be 
to definitely point out and assume the re- 
sponsibility for any action that may be 
taken by the Executive by making a specific 
finding that the national defense is not en- 
dangered before the application of section 7 
is made effective. 

Senator Kerr. See if I understand exactly 
what you say, Mr. Delaney. 

Are you telling us that in your opinion if 
the Office fo Defense Mobilization feels there 
is Justification for concern and to bring 
about an inquiry on the Executive's part 
that the national security is endangered, 
then you feel that rather than his having the 
burden of establishing that fact, since he 
feels, since the concern has been created, you 
feel then that the burden to prove that It is 
not endangered is on the Executive or that 
he should implement section 7 in the ab- 
sence of a positive finding that the national 
security is not endangered? 

Mr. DELANEY. That is exactly what I in- 
tended to say, Senator, and you phrased it 
much better than I could. 

I do not think that the national security 
should be entrusted to the ODM or what- 
ever the proper designation of that body is. 
And under the existing bill as it was passed 
in the House, it is my understanding that 
the Cabinet Committee does not have to re- 
view, as it did under the existing act. 

The ODM makes the recommendation and 
unless it makes a positive finding that na- 
tional security is endangered, why then the 
normal reaction would be to let it slide un- 
til something becomes involved, whereas if 
the positive duty lay upon the Executive un- 
der the direction given by the Congress to 
determine that it is not endangered before 
he fails to apply the remedies of section 7, 
why then the responsibility for that act rests 
squarely where it should be, and that is the 
weakness in the present situation. 

Now, in addition to that, in my opinion, as 
a lawyer, the delegation is so loosely drawn 
under the existing law, that it is clearly un- 
constitutional. I think perhaps some such 
procedure as defined by the Administrative 
Procedure Act should be made applicable, 
and I think that violation should be pun- 
ished as practiced under the Connally Act as 
violations of the conservation laws are now 
punished by Federal enactment. 

Now, gentlemen, I will leave that. The 
thing that I am concerned with is that we 
are failing to replace the petroleum reserves 
that we are daily producing. 

Texas has been a deficit State in that re- 
spect for many years. California has been a 
deficit State. California perhaps cannot 
quickly change its position, but Texas has 
ample petroleum resources that it can again 
build up an excess productive capacity, if 
given the incentive to do it. 

That is true of Oklahoma, It is true of 
the Rocky Mountain States, it is true of 
Louisiana, it is true of the Nation. 

I cannot emphasize too much that it is 
utterly and completely impossible for the 
States having conservation laws which re- 
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strict production for conservation purposes, 
to where allowables for the wells are at 15 
or 20 barrels per day, to compete with wells 
such as in Kuwait, where 175 wells or less, 
produce a million two hundred and fifty 
thousand barrels of oil a day. 

The 175 wells there produce two and a half 
times the total volume of oll produced by 
75,000 wells in the State of Oklahoma, which 
are restricted in production to provide an 
excess productive capacity to meet the mar- 
ket demand of the Nation, both in peace- 
time and in war. 

In Venezuela which has some species of 
regulation—and I might point out that 
except in the prairie Provinces in Canada 
and in Venezuela, there is no regulation of 
amount of oil that may be produced any- 
where else in the world. 

The pump and plunder method of produc- 
tion is applicable in every other nation on 
earth except in Venezuela, the prairie Prov- 
inces of Canada, and in this country, and I 
cannot think of any means whereby the 
foreign relations of this country will be 
more greatly damaged than it will be when 
the people in those countries whose oilfields 
we exploit wake up to the fact that we have 
left literally billions of barrels of oil in the 
ground unrecoverable for want of establish- 
ing there the practices which haye proved to 
be correct and well-grounded in the produc- 
tion of oil in this country. 

. . . » . 

Senator MarTIN. What percentage of the 
oil do they recover in those countries? 

Mr. DELANEY. In continental United 
States? 

Senator Kerr. No; in countries where there 
is no regulation. 

. . . * . 

Mr. DELANEY, I see what you mean. 

Senator MARTIN, in your own State of Penn- 
sylvania, secondary recovery methods are re- 
covering essentially the same volume of. oil 
from the Pennsylvania oilfields by secondary 
recovery methods that was originally recov- 
ered from the same reservoirs under primary 
methods. 

Senator Martin. As I understand what you 
mean, that if we permit them to go ahead 
and recover all the oil they can by natural 
methods and then surrender those fields no 
one will be able to go back and recover that 
oll because it would be entirely too expensive. 

Mr. DELANEY. That is correct, sir. The oil 
will be lost, they will then realize that it has 
been lost, and that the pump and plunder 
method has worked serious and great dis- 
advantage to the economy. 

Senator Kerr. The question he asked you 
is, What percent of the total amount of the 
reservoir will be lost? 

Mr. Devaney. I would say a minimum of 
the 60 percent of oil in place. There is no 
method that we know of yet that will pro- 
duce all of the oll in the reservoir, but by 
scientific and orderly development and or- 
derly production and an effective secondary 
recovery program I think we can recover in 
the order of 80 percent of the oil in 
in a virgin reservoir, whereas without the 
secondary recovery program, absent the or- 
derly production method, then I would say 
that conservatively 60 percent of the recoy- 
erable oil originally in place will be lost. 

Senator Kerr. Never recovered? 

Mr. DELANEY. Never recovered. 

Now, I would like to point this fact out: 
In the first place, the uninformed conception 
of an oilman is either a tremendously rich 
person or a great company such as the New 
Jersey Co., or Gulf, or concerns of that 
magnitude. 

That is not the truth. 

The industry is made up of very small 
individuals, a man who will own a divided 
interest in one lease and take in partners 
and associates for the drilling and develop- 
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ment of it on up to concerns of the magni- 
tude of the New Jersey Co. or the Gulf. 

But in the exploration program, these small 
operators last year out of 13,500 exploratory 
wells that were drilled in continental United 
States, they drilled 80 percent of them, 

Senator Kerr. Wildcat wells? 

Mr, DELANEY. That is correct. 

Now absent that exploration program car- 
ried on by small people who do not have 
access to public funds to finance their op- 
erations, it would be a physical impossibility 
if you gave the oil resources of the Nation 
to the great integrated companies, it would 
be impossible physically for them to carry 
on the exploration program that the small, 
independent producers of the Nation now 
earry on and they find the oil. 

Now, they are the people who are being 
run out of business in droves, they are the 
people whose employees, drillers, that it 
takes some years to qualify for his job, their 
employees are seeking employment in the 
industries where they can make their ex- 
perience applicable, and once that group of 
personnel is dissipated, why, then, it cannot 
be quickly assembled and put back to work. 

I would like to point this thing out: In 
addition to that, that the refining capacity 
of this Nation is concentrated in an area of 
from New York to Philadelphia on the At- 
lantic coast; from Lake Charles, La., to Corpus 
Christi on the gulf coast; in the Los Angeles 
district on the west coast; in the industrial 
complex around the Great Lakes and partic- 
ularly in the Wood River area in Illinois 
and in the Chicago district. 

Now 4 bombing sorties by airplanes armed 
with Hiroshima-type bombs will render our 
refining capacity completely inadequate and 
of no value and it will take 3 or 4 years to 
replace, maybe 5 years, to replace the refining 
capacity that could be destroyed in an hour. 

That is something that to me is tremen- 
dously important. 

Now, I am willing to pitch my case as far 
as the petroleum industry is concerned on 
that, because no substance is more essential 
to the well-being of the Nation, either in 
time of peace or in time of war, except the 
food we eat and the clothes we wear, than 
oil and gas. 

It is destruction or the destruction of our 
productive capacity that will put the Nation 
afoot. There is a solution for it. 

We can and should—as an engineering 
project, it is feasible to store in exhausted 
reservoirs the finished products of petroleum. 

Now we have today aboveground roughly 
270 million barrels of crude oil. The market 
demand for oil last week was 8.4 million 
barrels a day in this country. 

Now that, on the face of things, would 
represent approximately a 32-day supply of 
oil, but that is not the fact, because 60 per- 
cent of that 270 million barrels of oil con- 
stitutes pipeline fill and tank bottoms that 
cannot be made available absent the purging 
of the lines or the withdrawing of the bot- 
toms of the bank below the normal drawoffs. 

So instead of having 32 days of crude 
aboveground, we have got about 18 days. 
That is not true to the same extent with re- 
gard to finished products because not so 
many of them are transported by pipeline. 

But in 1930, before the discovery of the 
east Texas field, we had 431 million barrels 
of crude oil In aboveground storage, when 
the market demand of the Nation was 2,900,- 
000 barrels a day and at that time oil pur- 
chasers considered that the peril point had 
been reached when 350 million barrels con- 
stituted the aboveground stocks. 

Now, those are things that are facts that 
cannot be disregarded. There is no pipeline 
capacity to the west coast except about 60,000 
barrels a day, which can be increased to per- 
haps 150,000 barrels a day from the four 
corners area, New Mexico, Colorado, Ari- 
zona 

Senator Kerr. And Utah? 
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Senator BENNETT. I was just going to say 
you might lose a vote. 

Mr. DELANEY. Yes, sir; I beg your pardon— 
Utah. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DELANEY. And incidentally Utah will 
be within 2 years from today perhaps the 
principal oil producing State in the Rocky 
Mountain district, in my opinion. It has a 
great potential. But for 5 years a group of 
independent people in Texas have sought 
to build a pipeline to the west coast. You 
can build a gasline by simply starting it and 
a market will seek the pipeline, but to build 
an oilline you have to own or control the 
terminal market for the product that is 
transported through it. 

Now, these gentlemen have been to Wash- 
ington, they have laid their case before the 
proper authorities, they have been told that 
when we have a war again that such a pipe- 
line will serye no good purpose because the 
war will be a 15-minute war. 

Now there may come a time when we have 
15-minute wars, but there will be survivors, 
and unless we have some means of moving 
oil from the midcontinent section to the 
Pacific coast, that area will be subject to 
even greater peril in the event war comes, 
than the remainder of the country because 
we can, at least, move what we have through 
pipelines which are not good targets. 

Now, I will take only a moment more of 
your time and that is with regard to the 
myth that this country is running out of oil. 

In the past 2 years in connection with our 
studies, I have read anything that I could 
lay my hands on. I have conducted inde- 
pendent studies to the best of my ability. 

The average layman, if asked concerning 
the available petroleum reserves of this coun- 
try, if he is well informed will 9 times out 
of 10 quote the figures of the American 
Petroleum Institute for proven reserves of 
some 30,333 million barrels of oil as at the 
first day—the 31st of December, 1957. 

The plain fact of the matter is that we 
are not dependent upon the petroleum re- 
serves of any other nation on earth, either 
now or in the foreseeable future. The re- 
serve figures, the potential reserves of the 
Nation have been carefully studied by a 
number of authorities and if I may take the 
time to do it, I would like to quote a few 
of them, 

Mr. Egloff places—— 

Senator FLANDERS. Excuse me. Are you 
reading from your testimony? If so, give 
the page, please. 

Mr. DELANEY, Yes, sir, Iam. This is on 
page 23 of my statement. 

Egloff’s estimate of potential reserves is 
from 1,000 to 2,000 billion barrels. 

The estimate of the Interior Department 
is 300 billion barrels. Hill and others arrive 
at 250 billion barrels. 

Schultz, 200 billion barrels; Murrell, 200 
billion; Pogue and Hill, 165 billion; Hub- 
bert, 150 billion; Pratt, 142 billion; and Ayres, 
140 billion barrels. 

Mr. Lewis G. Weeks, chief geologist of Jer- 
sey Standard recently estimated that includ- 
ing past production, total ultimate potential 
resources of crude oil and natural gas liquids 
recoverable by conventional primary produc- 
ing methods under today’s economic condi- 
tions were estimated in the order of 1,500 
billion barrels, of which about 240 billion 
barrels are in the United States. 

This grand total comprises past produc- 
tion up to the end of last year of 100 billion 
barrels. That is the oil that we have pro- 
duced since Colonel Drake started. 

Until now, it is worldwide. 

With proved reserves at the end of 1956 
at least 325 billion barrels and some 1,100 
billion barrels of reserves expected to be 
proved from January 1, 1957, onwards. 

With regard to natural gas, Mr. Weeks’ 
total ultimate recoverable resources are put 
at a minimum of 5,000 to 6,000 trillion cubic 
feet—the calorific equivalent of about 1,000 
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billion barrels of oil—including 1,000 trillion 
cubic feet in the United States, or a crude 
equivalent of about 200 billion additional 
barrels of oil, in the country. 

In addition to these reserves producible 
by primary methods, additional oil resources 
which man may ultimately find ways of re- 
covering by secondary methods, may be just 
as large as the 1,500 billion barrels of pri- 
mary resources. 

Mr. Weeks quoted recent estimates by the 
well-known geologist, Mr. Wallace Pratt, that 
the United States has 535 billion barrels of 
oil in shales whose content ranges from 11 
to 50 United States gallons per short ton of 
shale, and also a further 1 trillion barrels in 
shales with a content averaging 10 gallons 
per ton, and much of that, Senator, is in 
your State of Utah. 

My own study convinces me that within 
the United States there are ultimate reserves 
of oil recoverable from primary sources with- 
in the range of current economic limits and 
only reasonable advances in technology, of 
a minimum of 250 billion barrels without 
giving consideration to oil which may be re- 
covered from oil shales or synthetized liquid 
hydrocarbons which may be produced from 
coal, or by the application of secondary 
recovery methods. 

On the basis of Mr. Walter Jamison's 
computation which was submitted at a sym- 
posium in Torquay, England, in 1956, the 
national demand, that is the demand in con- 
tinental United States will be the equiy- 
alent of 14,300,000 barrels per day, 700 mil- 
lion tons or at the rate of 5 billion, 51⁄4 
billion barrels per annum. 

Taking those figures as the demand, mak- 
ing it effective today, applying my estimate, 
which is somewhat an average of the others, 
and a low average, we have 47 years supply 
of crude oil available by primary methods. 

If you allocate the number of Mr. C. M. 
Nichol’s estimate, which he determined 
might be utilized by nuclear energy in 1965, 
he estimated that 10 million tons of coal 
equivalent would be supplied by nuclear 
energy in the world and by 1975, 200 million 
tons of coal equivalent would be supplied 
from that source, 

If you utilize his figure which has already 
been proven by atomic reactor plants under 
construction, plants for which design has 
been permitted, plants which are in opera- 
tion in this country and in England, his 
1965 estimate has already been demon- 
strated to be too low. 

But if you apply his figure you extend the 
period of time when we may rely upon the 
primary reserves at less than 10 additional 
years. 

Then if you double that on the basis of 
secondary recovery you add 47 years to it. 

So such publications as have been circu- 
lated under the authorship of a Mr. Fanning 
entitled “The Shift in Oil Power Away From 
the United States” is a myth and not worthy 
of belief. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for the considera- 
tion you haye given me. I know it is a great 
deal to ask that any of you devote your time 
to read this report. If it does contribute 
anything to your deliberations I will be most 
grateful. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. The reason why 
exploration is declining in the United 
States is largely that we have been 
allowing the giant oil companies which 
operate in the United States and 
throughout the world, and which enjoy 
the 2744 percent depletion allowance, to 
import oil into the United States to such 
a great extent as to prevent the proper 
development of our own resources to 
proceed. 

If we are to confront a great world 
crisis with the strength to defend our- 
selves, we must not fail to make certain 
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that our own resources shall not be 
allowed to be neglected. 


EXHIBIT A 


Dors UNITED STATES REALLY Have Mip-East 
PLAN?—DIPLOMATS WONDER AT U. N. 
ASSEMBLY 


(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 


UNITED NaTIoNs, N. Y., August 11.—"Has 
the United States really got a plan?” 

Such is the greeting here to the visiting 
Washington correspondent, from his col- 
leagues of the world's press, from diplomats 
and from United Nations officials alike. 
Almost invariably the query is quickly fol- 
lowed by an expression of hope from those 
favorably inclined toward the United States, 
that Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
will not spend all his time here accusing the 
Soviet Union and its allies and friends of 
assorted crimes and misdemeanors. 

The atmosphere here, as the private talks 
get under way among the diplomats and in- 
coming foreign ministers, offers an oppor- 
tunity to President Eisenhower and Dulles. 
One thing seems essential: An announce- 
ment either before the emergency General 
Assembly gets down to business Wednesday 
morning, or in the President’s speech here, 
that the withdrawal of American forces 
from Lebanon is under way. 

A Presidential speech later this week is 
obviously called for and generally expected. 
All the troops don’t have to leave Lebanon 
at once, but some movement in that direc- 
tion is essential. Essential, that is, if what- 
ever plan the United States is going to offer 
is to have meaning in the minds of the 81- 
nation Assembly. 

It should not be too hard to begin the 
American troop withdrawals. The really dif- 
ficult job is to find a solution for Jordan, 
where embattled King Hussein seems daily 
more dependent on British troops. 

It can be reported that Jordan occupies 
top place among the worries of U. N. Secre- 
tary General Dag Hammarskjold. His state- 
ment at last Friday's opener of this emer- 
gency session said, for example, that 
strengthening of the U.N. truce force on the 
Israeli-Jordan border “may have to be con- 
sidered,” which is his way of saying some- 
thing must be done to prevent an Israeli at- 
tack if Jordan begins to disintegrate. 

There is reason for such fears, too. In fact, 
there is reason to think that the Israeli Gov- 
ernment has been having some closed-door 
arguments over just what to do if Jordan 
collapses. 

There are those who think the Israeli Army 
would have to move up to the Jordan's west 
bank, the old Palestine mandate border, and 
stay there. The more moderate view, it ap- 
pears, is that Israel would have to take over 
the area, yes, but that it could not remain. 
Instead, this argument goes, Israel should 
then bargain for the best possible terms be- 
fore getting out, much as it did after the 1956 
Sinai campaign. 

One possible set of such terms would in- 
clude a U. N. controlled buffer area. The old 
city of Jerusalem, containing Christian, Mos- 
lem, and Jewish holy places, would be put 
under U. N. international control. 

This problem may not arise, of course. 
Hammarskjold hopes not. His suggestion 
that the Arab States reaffirm their Arab 
League pledge of respect for each other's 
territorial integrity and sovereignty amounts 
to a way of asking United Arab Republic 
President Gamal Abdel Nasser not to try to 
take over Jordan. 

On the longer term problem, Hammarskjold 
talked about the need for new institutions 
created by the Arab States themselves for 
cooperation among the oil producing and the 
oil poor nations (which he politely termed 
the oil transiting countries because of the 
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pipelines which pass through Jordan, Leb- 
anon, and Syria.) 

Nasser, it would seem, has a real oppor- 
tunity here if he has been able to make the 
political incursions some credit him with in 
oil-rich Saudi Arabia and Kuwait. It is not 
impossible, for example, that the monarchs 
of those states might think they could buy 
time, and Nasser good will, by contributing 
a share of their oil revenues (with pro-Nas- 
ser Iraq joining in, too) to an Arab develop- 
ment fund. 

This last is speculation at the moment, 
however. If it came to pass such a move 
would of course further inflate Nasser’s pres- 
tige. But the West so far has done nothing 
to get such a development agency started 
despite some reasonably solid hints in recent 
years that the major oil firms were willing 
to contribute a percentage themselves. Now 
they may end up paying that percentage to 
a Nasser agency. 

The Soviet gambit at the Assembly re- 
mains to be disclosed. The hints indicate it 
will begin by trying to force a vote in favor 
of troop withdrawals. A lot of the smaller 
nations undoubtedly lean to that view but 
would prefer not to vote for a Soviet motion 
condemning the United States. To avoid 
that, the United States needs both a short- 
term troop withdrawal plan and a solid 
longer-term economic program. 


Exursit B 
[From the Washington Post of Aug. 11, 1958] 
Have-Nors oF BAGHDAD DREAM OF OIL RICHES 
(By Mary Van Rensselaer Thayer) 

Bacuopap, Iraq.—I picked my way through 
the sift of ashes, sidestepping a white kid 
slipper, still elegant beneath the soot. A 
few inches away lay a black pump, its heel 
broken. Further on was a pair of fragile 
stockings with shirred garters of pale blue 
satin still gripped around them forlornly, 

On the steps lay a hot water bottle half 
melted by the intense heat of the fire which 
had roared through the palace for 36 hours. 
The once green lawn, now burnt khaki 
down, was littered with scraps of singed 
paper, chunks of colored porcelain, and 
shards of glass, many enamel-decorated and 
flecked with gold. 

Outside, crowds of curious peered through 
the tall, iron gates. They were no longer 
permitted to tramp through the palace where 
Iraq's royal family, King Faisal and his two 
sisters; his uncle, Crown Prince Abdul Illah, 
and the latter’s mother had been brutally 
murdered. While people jostled for a better 
view through the bars, hokey-pokey vendors 
were doing a brisk trade selling soft drinks 
and tiny scoops of watery sherbet. 

Since the July 14 revolution, Baghdad 
sightseeing is not a matter of peeking in 
mosques, viewing the handsome buildings 
newly completed under the Baghdad 
development plan, or even shopping in the 
Suq. Instead we were shown the destruction 
of Prime Minister Nuri es Said’s villa and the 
palace, which was even more savagely 
gutted. 

Though we had an Iraqi soldier guard, our 
car had been stopped so often by soldiers 
and police we returned to the Baghdad radio 
station and picked up an English-speaking 
Iraqi officer. He was pocket-sized, wore his 
cap at a rakish angle atop curly blond hair, 
and had been a high-school teacher specializ- 
ing in English literature. The lieutenant 
had been in the reserve a year and obviously 
was enjoying his military career. He had 
never been out of Iraq. 

“You will first see the palaces and then 
see how miserably ordinary people live,” he 
said in schoolroom tones. “Now all that will 
be changed. The people will live better and 
be educated.” 
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How was this going to be done, we asked. 
“Oil,” he replied succinctly. 

Is there enough oil income to go around? 
“Oh, yes. Plenty. [Iraq’s oil income will 
total more than $200 million this year.] 
Then, too, the lands owned by the 10 great 
sheiks of the south will be divided among 
the people.” 

How long will all this take? “It will be 
done right away. Nuri es Said said this 
would take a hundred years. His idea was 
that today's sheiks would divide their lands 
between their sons, then their sons would 
have more sons and so on for several genera- 
tions. We cannot wait a hundred years.” 

A smartly turned-out officer, carrying a 
British shooting stick, headed the guards at 
Nuri es Said’s villa. He offered no greeting, 
which was unusual, for Arabs are conven- 
tionally polite. We crossed the courtyard of 
the great house, its ugly yellow brick walls 
pocked with bullet holes and seared by 
flames. 

In a shed-type garage stood the former 
Prime Minister’s Cadillac, its tires shot to 
ribbons, every bit of glass shattered. Inside, 
soldiers sprawled on both front and back 
seats. One was snoring loudly. On the wall 
someone had scrawled in black crayon, 
“Where did this come from?” Our lieuten- 
ant translated the answer with relish. It 
was simply, “The people.” 

Mob destruction is always the same. All 
the villa’s furniture and appointments had 
been looted. Only great closets and book- 
shelves had been toppled but not removed. 
The lighting fixtures were smashed. The 
plumbing pipes had been sawed, the basins 
and toilets carted away. Some enterprising 
looter had even pried out dozens of small, 
turquoise blue tiles, 

The Prime Minister’s safe had been partly 
blown up, partly jimmied. “There was money 
and documents inside,” explained the lieu- 
tenant. Facing the Tigris riverside, a ve- 
randa ran the length of the house on the 
bedroom floor. We stood there as our guide 
pointed out where Nuri, warned moments 
in advance, had escaped across the Tigris in 
a small boat which was anchored at his 
private dock. 

Seventy-year-old Nuri Pasha, the grand 
old man of Iraq’s hectic politics, was caught 
2 days later in a house a few blocks distant 
from the splendid new Baghdad Hotel. He 
was hiding out dressed as a woman, wearing 
the hideous, all-enveloping black garment 
which many Arab women still wear on the 
streets. But, tragically, Nuri had forgotten 
to take off his pajama trousers and, though 
his face was veiled, the trouser legs showed 
below the concealing abaya. 

But no disguise would have done him 
much good. For that morning the Govern- 
ment had offered a reward of 10,000 dinars 
(about $25,000) for his capture. Nuri Pasha 
was, undoubtedly, turned in by someone who 
knew him well, for the soldiers, without 
searching the neighborhood, came straight 
to the house in which he was hiding. Nuri 
died shooting. His body was tied to an auto- 
mobile and trundled through Baghdad’s main 
streets. 

The destruction of the royal palace, a 
surprisingly modest building, was even more 
complete. Everything was carried out that 
had any value, the chandeliers were smashed, 
then the palace was set afire. We walked, 
ankle deep in ashes, through the various 
rooms. Only the shell of an icebox, the rib- 
bons of steel webbing to which plaster was 
set, were left. But when I walked into the 
bedroom of Prince Abdul Illah, the air was 
still sticky sweet with the perfumes which 
the Crown Prince, like many men, affected. 
I picked up a bottle which, somehow, had 
withstood the fire. The scent was oyer- 
powering. 

Those who had been at the palace when 
the royal family were slain had been re- 
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moved to other posts. But we talked to one 
of the palace guards who had returned to 
duty a few minutes after the shooting. He 
showed us where the King had been shot. 
It was in the courtyard, at the foot of 3 
or 4 stairsteps. He was uncertain where the 
‘ladies had been killed. 

The Crown Prince, hastening down from 
his bedroom, which was one flight up and 
faced the courtyard entrance to the palace, 
reached for his gun and was shot immedi- 
ately. His body was, literally, “given to 
the mob.” Next morning Colonel Aref, now 
Deputy Prime Minister, broadcasting from 
Radio Baghdad, invited all citizens to come 
and see the Prince’s remains. Abdul Illah, 
translated from Arabic, means “Servant of 
God” and the announcer made a fine. play 
on words, calling the Prince—the enemy of 
God. 

Though the hated Crown Prince’s body 
was disposed of secretly, the King’s body has 
been given decent burial in the Royal Mau- 
soleum, a handsome building set in a park. 
There is, among politicians and military, 
considerable regret about the King’s death. 
For Abdul Illah, there was only hatred. 

A shattered American car slumped near 
the palace steps. We asked if it had be- 
longed to the King. “Oh, no,” exclaimed 
the lieutenant in shocked tones. “The King 
only owned Rolls Royces. They were in his 
garages which are across the street, and so 
all have been saved.” 

Dutifully, we walked along dusty paths 
to the row of car bins, each of which, we 
were assured by accompanying soldiers, had 
contained a magnificent Rolls Royce. Then 
we thanked the guards for showing us about 
the palace. An officer escorted us to a back 
gate where our car was parked. He shook 
hands, beaming. 

“I'm so happy,” he cried, “so very happy 
about everything and I don’t know how to 
show it.” 

“You're doing fine,” I reassured him. He 
wrung my hand hard. 

We got into the car thankfully, and with 
our double military escort drove away from 
the dusty smell of the burnt palace to the 
air-conditioned paradise of the Baghdad 
Hotel. 
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[From the Wall Street Journal of August 
12, 1958] 


Tue Bonp Markers: Treasury Issues Hir 
New 1958 Lows BEFORE STEADYING—LONG- 
Term Liens Lost More THAN FULL 
Pornt — SPECULATIVE LIQUIDATION Is 
Crrep—No SUPPORT BUYING NOTED 
New York.—United States Treasury bonds 

ended yesterday’s light trading session off 

sharply from Friday’s close—but up frac- 
tionally from their bottoms of the session 
and the year. 

Overall declines for the day found long- 
term issues over a point lower and at new 
1958 closing lows. 

Dealers again explained the significant 
drops in terms of speculative liquidation, es- 
pecially in the June-issued securities. As 
selling caused by further margin calls con- 
tinued, dealers reported increased difficulty 
finding buyers. Moreover, the Federál Re- 
serve, dealers said, gave no indication of sup- 
port buying during the day. 

Signs of firmness were displayed by the 
longer term Treasury’s around 10 minutes 
before the market’s closing, dealers said. 
However, the intermediate maturities—most 
noticeably the new 25, of 1965—showed im- 
provements beginning about midday. The 
new 2% finished at 951% bid in quotes by 
some dealers, off six thirty-seconds on the 
day but ten thirty-seconds better than 
quotes early in the session, Originally priced 
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in June to yield 2.63 percent, the new 254 
now offer a 3.40 percent return to investors. 

But more indicative of the Government 
market's behavior yesterday was the fluctua- 
tion recorded by the new 314s of 1985, also 
introduced in June, at 100144. Closing at 
92542, the new 314s dropped 1% points during 
the session. However, the final quotes were 
one-fourth point firmer than the day's 92 
bottom, a low since issuance. 

High grade corporate securities closed 
with losses of about three-fourths of a 
point. The slight improvements in the 
Government market came too near the end 
of the session to assist corporates, dealers 
reported. 

New York Tel 4%s ended at 97% bid-9834 
asked, off three-fourths from Friday's close: 

During the day, syndicate restrictions were 
terminated on two issues. Virginia Electric 
& Power 3%, introduced on June 10 at 
100.977, were quoted to close at 9434-9514. 
When issued, these securities yielded 3.82 
percent, compared with yesterday’s closing 
return of 4.19 percent, The other issue, 
Orange & Rockland 444, finished at 97-98, 
down from their original offering price of 
102.50 late in June. The return to new buy- 
ers on these securities is 4.68 percent, com- 
pared with the original 4.35 percent. 

As the Treasury market closed, the 314s of 
1990 were off thirty thirty-seconds at 952%» 
bid—but one-fourth point above the session's 
95132 bottom. 

The Victory Loan 214s of December, 1967- 
72, closed fourteen thirty-seconds lower at 
901542 bid. Earlier in the day, the December 
“Vics” touched a 1958 low at 90132. 

The 3s of 1995 ended at a new low for the 
year—89"442 bid—a quote 11⁄4 points be- 
low Friday’s finish and establishing a 3.47 
percent yield. 

The tax-exempt market completed a quiet 
session with dealers reporting some activity 
in the older issues—but at further con- 
cessions. 

The tone of foreign securities was im- 
proved. Greek 6s ended at 23, up a point, 
while Greek 7s was 44 better at 24. Italian 
Public Utility 3s climbed % to 71. 

Speculative rail liens were generally steady 
throughout the session’s dull trading. New 
York Central 414s were up 4 to 59. 

Convertible and share-privilege bonds, 
improving with the stock market, closed 
mostly higher, with Atlantic Refining 414s 
up % at 110%. 


TREASURY BILL ISSUE SELLS AT 1.524 PERCENT 
YIELD—HIGHEST SINCE MARCH 

WASHINGTON. —The Treasury’s short-term 
borrowing costs rose to their highest point 
since last March on the latest issue of 91-day 
bills. 

The latest issue was sold at a price equiv- 
alent to an average yield of 1.524 percent last 
week: a similar issue drew a rate of 1.165 per- 
cent. The rate announced March 10, 1958, 
was 1.532 percent. 

Officials indicated they thought the bill 
rate was merely reflecting the tenor of the 
money market in the upward movement. 
Since it hit a 4-year low of 0.635 percent late 
in May, the bill rate has moved upward with 
only brief setbacks. 

Accepted bids on the latest issue ranged 
from a high of 99.640 (1.424 percent) to a 
low of 99.602 (1.575 percent), and an average 
price of 99.615 (1.524 percent). Of the 
amount bid for at the low price, 26 percent 
was accepted, the Treasury said. 

Applications for the latest issue aggregated 
$2,482,982,000. The Treasury accepted $l,- 
700,382,000 including $285,941,000 offered on 
a noncompetitive basis and accepted in full 
at the average price. 

These bills are dated August 14 and 
mature November 13. 
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[From the Wall Street Journal of August 
12, 1958] 
Government securities 


{Over-the-Counter Quotations: Sources Furnished on 
Request} 
Monday, August 11, 1958 


TREASURY BONDS 


Pre- 
Bid | Asked | vious | Yield 

bid 
24s, September 1957-59_|100.1 | 100.3 | 100.2 I, 22 
arch 1957-59. ____ 100, 2 100.3 |! 100.2 1,35 
214s, December 1958_..._- 100.8 | 100.10 | 100.10 | 1.57 
2} s, June 1959-62. ....-- 97.6 97.10 | 97.1 2.99 
s, December 1959-62__| 97.6 97.10 | 97.12 | 2.91 

November 99.00}. 99.4 | 99.6..} 2.5%. 

$, December 1960-65 2-102. 00 | 102.8 | 102.12 | 1.76 
s, September ooa 99.10 | 99.14 | 99.14 | 2.94 
224s, November 1981....| 98.10 | 98.14 | 98.18 | 3.00 
214s, June 1962-67... 94.6 94.14 | 94.24] 3.23 
216s, August 1963__..... 96.18 | 96.22 | 96.28) 3.22 
214s, December 1963-08.-| 92.22 | 92.30] 93.8 3.32 
98.20 | 98.20 | 3.27 
91.30 | 92.8 3.41 
91.26 | 92.4 3.38 
95, 95,16 | 95.16 | 3.40 
i 91.8 91.16 | 3.43 
24s, March 1966-71. 90, 90.28 | 91.6 3,40 
i 97.24 | 97.30 | 3.34 
5 90.28 | 91.2 3.33 
90. 8 90.16 | 90.22] 3.25 
90.18 | 90.26] 91.00) 3.31 
03.4 | 103,16 | 103.24 | 3.62 
01.4 | 101.16 | 102.4 3.75 
93.2 93.10 | 94.2 3.05 
92.8 92.16 | 93.12 } 3.66 
3!4s, February 1990. 95.20 | 95.28 | 96.18 | 3.71 
3s, February 1995...----| 89.24 | 90.8 91.00 | 3.47 


1 Plus 
2 Partially ‘tax exempt. 


Norte.—Fractions represent 32ds; 101.1 means 101 1-32. 


WORLD BANK BONDS 


Bid Asked | Yield 

SHB ANB ic ccnctconsiacaase 100. 00 100.12 | 0.68 
2s, 1959.. 3 99.16 | 100.16 | 1.16 
216s, 1959. -| 100.8 100.24 | 1.86 
2s, 1 a 99.8 100.8 1.84 
2s, 1961 98, 00 99.00 | 2.30 
2s, 1962 96, 16 97.16 | 2.73 
334s, 1 -| 97.00 98.00 | 2,40 
Bigs, 1969. H 95. 16 96.16 | 3.91 
31s, 1971. A 94.16 95.16 | 3,94 
3s, 1972... 3 90. 16 91.16 | 3.79 
334s, 1975- 3 93. 00 94.00 | 3.82 
3s, 1976... a 90, 16 91.16 | 3.66 
414s, 1977 -| 101.24 102.24 | 4.28 
44s, 1978. 96.16 97.16 | 4.44 
448; w: 96. 24 97.24 | 44l 
101. 00 103.00 | 4.54 

Sige a 1981.. 87. 00 89.00 | 3.89 

U. S. TREASURY BILLS 1 
Mature Bid Ask 

1. 80 1.25 

1.45 1,30 

1.45 1.30 

1.45 1.30 

1.40 1.25 

1.45 1.30 

1,45 1.30 

1.45 1,35 

1,45 1.35 

1,45 1,35 

1,45 1.35 

1.45 1.35 

1.45 1.35 


1 Exempt from State income taxes and subject to Fed- 
eral taxes. 


U. S. TREASURY NOTES * 


Maturity 


Pop pa po po po pt 
TEERDE 


1 Interest exempt from all State income taxes 
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Government securities—Continued 
U. S. TREASURY CERTIFICATES INDEBTED 


Maturity 


Asked | Yield 


0. 84 
1.50 
1.52 
1.52 
1.67 
1.76 

1.71 

1. 

1.87 
Maturity | Bid | Asked [viena 
November 1958_._.__- 100.3 | 100.6 1.39 
February 1959. -| 101.10 | 101.13 | 1.60 
Aay 1959. 100.6 | 100.10 | 1.81 
October 1959 99. 13 99.17 2.14 
February 1960. 99.10 | 99.18 | 2.55 
June 1960... 99.22 | 99.30 | 2.53 
April 1961.. 101.6 101. 14 2.81 
ay 1962... 102.13 | 102.26 | 3.19 
May 1963... 08.4 98.12 | 3.12 
-| May 19%6.. 98.18 | 98.30) 3.41 
July 1969___ -| 107.8 108. 8 3.69 
-| April 1970_.___. -| 97.00 | 98.00] 3.71 
-| October 1970-67. -| 104. 16 | 105.16 | 3.78 
-| May 1971__.-....-...| 97.00 | 95.00 | 3.70 
-| February 1972-67.....| 102.00 | 103.00 | 3.71 
September 1972......- 100. 28 | 101.28 | 3.70 


4 Subject to all Federal taxes, 
2 Yield to call date. 


Wore.—Bid and asked transactions represent 32ds_ 
FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK 


Rate Maturity Bid | Asked | Yield 
14......| January 1959-_.....-. 1.69 
1.60... February 1959.. 1.78 
3%4....._| April 1963_.__....-... 3.17 

FNMA NOTES AND DEBENTURES 
Maturity Bid | Asked | Yield 
November 1958. 1.32 
February 1959. 1.90 
April 1959. 1.78 
June 1959_____ 2.00 
August 1960.. 2.99 
February 1962. 3.32 
March 1 3.36 
June 1988 3. 63 
March 1068 3.79 


NEW YORK CITY 


Bid | Asked | Yield 


114 11414 | 3.40 

110% | 112% | 290 

11014 | 113% | 3.40 

September 1960. 1044 | 105 1.60 
October 1980. 107 1 3.40 
1.10 

3.10 

3.00 


1 Issued in registered form only. 


NEW YORK STATE 


Rate 


Maturity Bid 


December 1985_.--2-_ 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills of the Senate: 


S. 532. An act to revise and modernize the 
fish and game laws of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes; 

S. 3259. An act to further amend the act 
of August 7, 1946 (60 Stat, 896), as amended 
by the act of October 25, 1951 (65 Stat. 657), 
as the same are amended, to provide for an 
increase in the authorization for funds to 
be granted for the construction of hospital 
facilities in the District of Columbia; 

S. 3468. An act to provide for the construc- 
tion and improvement of certain roads on 
the Navaho and Hopi Indian Reservations; 

5.3827. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Motor Vehicle Parking Facility 
Act of 1942, as amended; 

S. 4009. An act to amend the act author- 
izing the Washoe reclamation project, Ne- 
vada and California, in order to increase the 
amount authorized to be appropriated for 
such project; and 

5.4153. An act to authorize the delivery 
of sewage from Virginia into the sewerage 
system of the District of Columbia and the 
treatment of such sewage, and for other 
purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 113) relative to 
the return to the Senate of enrolled bill 
S. 4002. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the Vice President: 


H.R. 781. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to make retired pay for non- 
regular service available to certain persons 
who performed active duty during the Ko- 
rean conflict; 

H. R. 1293. An act for the relief of Giu- 
seppe Stefano; 

H.R. 1691. An act for the relief of Mar- 
gherita Conca; 

H. R. 2319. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Louise Nanton; 

H. R. 2747. An act for the relief of John 
H. Parker; 

H. R. 2759. An act for the relief of Jose- 
phine Shelby; 

H. R. 3778. An act to amend the act of 
May 29, 1930, with respect to the stream val- 
ley parks in Maryland; 

H. R. 4142. An act to amend the act cre- 
ating the City of Clinton Bridge Commission 
and authorizing said commission and its 
successors to acquire by purchase or con- 
demnation and to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge or bridges across the Mis- 
sissippi River at or near Clinton, Iowa, and 
at or near Fulton, Ill.; in order to make cer- 
tain changes in the authority of such com- 
mission, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5104. An act to preserve Gloria Dei 
(Old Swedes’) Church national historic site 
by authorizing the acquisition of abutting 
properties, and for other p 

H. R. 6353. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Margarete Briest, nee Eggers; 

H. R. 6357. An act for the relief of Albert 
Guido; 

H. R. 6667. An act for the relief of Maria 
Fierro Calogero; 

H. R. 7124, An act for the relief of Lester 
R. Loomis; 

H. R. 7149. An act to provide for the peri- 
odic transfer to the Hawaiian home-develop- 
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ment fund of certain excess funds in the 
Hawaiian home administration account; 

H. R, 7282. An act for the relief of Iwan 
Okopny; 

H. R. 7306. An act to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code to provide that notice of 
an action with respect to real property pend- 
ing before a United States district court 
must be recorded in certain instances in 
order to provide constructive notice of such 
action; 

H. R. 7403. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to acquire certain land 
for the Deshler-Morris House, Independence 
National Historical Park; 

H. R. 7793. An act for the relief of Ber- 
nardine M. A. de la Motte; 

H. R. 7826. An act for the relief of Israel 
Baird Poskanzer; 

H. R. 8476. An act to amend the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act, 1920, to extend the 
period of tax exemption of original lessees 
from 5 to 7 years; 

H. R. 8482. An act to authorize the Com- 
missioner of Public Lands of the Territory of 
Hawaii to exchange certain public lands for 
private lands of equal value required for 
public highway p 

H. R. 8673. An act to amend section 69 of 
the Hawalian Organic Act; 

H.R. 9232. An act to amend Public Law 
481, 84th Congress (70 Stat. 104); 

H. R. 9304. An act to amend section 12 of 
the act, approved September 1, 1916, as 
amended; 

H.R.9410. An act to authorize and di- 
rect the transfer and conveyance of certain 
property in the Virgin Islands to the gov- 
ernment of the Virgin Islands; 

H. R. 9461. An act to amend the joint 
resolution of the Legislature of the Territory 
of Hawali, as amended by the act of August 
23, 1954, to permit the granting of patents 
in fee simple to certain occupiers of public 
lands; 

H. R. 9501. An act to approve joint reso- 
lution 28 enacted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii in the regular session of 
1957, relating to the conditions and terms of 
right of purchase leases; 

H.R. 9502. An act to amend section 73 (1) 
of the Hawaiian Organic Act, as amended; 

H.R. 10139. An act for the relief of Wal- 
lace I. Daniels; 

H. R. 12060. An act for the relief of Michael 
J. Conlin; 

H. R. 12224. An act to amend the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, with respect to acreage allotments 
for peanuts; 

H. R. 13218. An act to enact a certain pro- 
vision now included in the District of Colum- 
bia Appropriation Act, 1958; 

H. R. 13371. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to make certain payments 
out of the Vessel Operations Revolving 
Fund; 

H. R. 13378. An act to facilitate the natu- 
ralization of adopted children and spouses of 
certain United States citizens performing 
religious duties abroad; and 

H.R. 13451. An act to amend section 245 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, and 
for other purposes. 


METHOD FOR REGULATING WAGE 
RATES FOR EMPLOYEES OF 
PORTSMOUTH, N. H., NAVAL SHIP- 
YARD 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate proceed to the 
reconsideration of the bill (S. 2266) to 
provide a method for regulating and fix- 
ing wage rates for employees of the 
Portsmouth, N. H., Naval Shipyard, 
which was returned by the President of 
the United States to the Senate without 
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approval and referred to the Committee 
on Armed Services on August 4, 1958. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Maine. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to reconsider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Shall the bill pass, the ob- 
jections of the President of the United 
States to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas and Mr. 
MORSE requested the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays are required under our 
Constitution. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in his veto message on S. 2266, the 
President gave two basic reasons for his 
opposition to this bill which proposes 
equalizing wage rates at the Kittery, 
Maine-Portsmouth, N. H., Naval Ship- 
yard with the wage rates at the Boston 
Nayal Shipyard. His first reason was 
that this is a matter that should be han- 
dled administratively rather than by 
legislation. His second reason was that 
this legislation would have an effect on 
the wage system of the Navy Depart- 
ment. Let us examine each of these 
reasons. 

Perhaps this is a matter that should 
be handled administratively instead of 
legislatively. In fact, Members of the 
Maine and New Hampshire Congres- 
sional delegations and some Members 
of the Massachusetts Congressional dele- 
gation have for more than a decade tried 
unsuccessfully to get the Navy Depart- 
ment to take corrective action and ad- 
ministratively order the equalization 
desired. 

For more than a decade we have tried 
to get administrative action but we have 
only been met with stubborn resistance 
by the Navy Department. Frankly, I 
think we have been more than patient 
in trying for more than a decade to get 
administrative action before resorting 
to legislative action. I submit that 10 
years is more than a reasonably patient 
time to wait. The plain truth is that 
the stubborn attitude of the Navy De- 
partment has left us no other choice. 

As for the effect that this legislation 
may have on the wage system of the 
Navy Department only time can tell. 
But I submit that the President’s ob- 
jection on this ground is not valid when 
he says this would set precedent by 
merging 2 areas into 1. I say that 
it is invalid and untenable for two rea- 
sons. 

First, until 1947 the Kittery-Ports- 
mouth area was not—and I repeat, was 
not—treated as a separate area for 
wage-fixing purposes for the Navy’s pay 
rates from the Boston area. If there is 
any question of precedent setting, in 
truth it was back in 1947 that the prece- 
dent-setting action was taken and the 
two areas were separated for wage-fix- 
ing purposes. That was when the prece- 
dent was set—not now in this legisla- 
tion which proposes putting these two 
areas back together just as they were 
before their separation in 1947. 

Now a proper question to be asked is, 
Why were the two areas separated in 
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1947? We have asked the Navy Depart- 
ment that question. The Navy Depart- 
ment has failed to come up with a clear- 
cut answer. It has left us in the dark 
as to the real reason for this action 
of separation. 

Second, if the President's reasoning 
that this legislation should not become 
law because it would affect the wage 
system of the Navy Department were 
carried to its logical conclusion, it would 
mean a perpetuation of the status quo 
and a refusal to recognize progress and 
change in our modern living. 

It would ignore the fact that these 2 
areas are in the same commuting zone— 
only 60 miles apart—with some workers 
at the Kittery-Portsmouth yard and 
some workers at the Boston yard pass- 
ing each other to and from their work. 
It would ignore the fact that modern 
means of transportation have so 
shrunken distances as to indicate that 
in the foreseeable future all the way 
from New York to Portland, Maine, will 
be one continuous metropolitan area. 

No, Mr. President, this head-in-the- 
sand argument for perpetuating the 
status quo is neither realistic nor fair. 

In short, the President’s reasoning on 
this point is fallacious both from the 
standpoint of the past since these 2 
areas were 1 prior to 1947—and from 
the standpoint of the present and the 
future because of modern day transpor- 
tation and living conditions. This bill 
only proposes to return to the fair and 
equitable status of the past until 1947 
and to restore that equality for today 
and the future by removing the present 
system which discriminates against the 
workers at the Kittery-Portsmouth yard. 

I have spoken of the two basic argu- 
ments given by the President in his veto 
of this bill. There is a third argument 
which the President has not made but 
which has been raised by one Senator 
opposing overriding the veto. 

It is not a new argument. It has been 
made before and in the same way. It is 
the argument that one should not so op- 
pose his President as to vote to override 
his veto. 

This is a purely personal argument. 
It is not an argument on the merits. It 
is an argument that places the Presi- 
dent’s prestige ahead of the merits of 
the legislation. I cannot accept such 
an argument and conscientiously carry 
out my constitutional responsibility. 

If such an argument should prevail 
then section 7 of article I of the Con- 
stitution would have no meaning—for 
that section provides the manner of 
overriding a presidential veto. If such 
an argument were to prevail it would be 
to negate and nullify section 7 of article 
I of the Constitution. 

It is not pleasant to differ with the 
President of the United States especially 
when he is a member of your own politi- 
cal party. But I have never hesitated 
to do so when I felt so on the merits of 
an issue. I cannot permit my voting on 
issues to be so personalized that I blind 
myself to the merits of an issue. 

And as to the merits on this issue, the 
record is overwhelmingly in favor of S. 
2266 for first the Senate Armed Services 
Committee voted unanimously for it— 
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then the Senate passed it by a unani- 
mous vote—then the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee voted unanimously for 
it—and then the House passed it with- 
out any recorded objection. 

And when last Thursday I moved in 
the Senate Armed Services Committee 
that the President’s veto be reported out 
with recommendation that the Senate 
override that veto, there was not a single 
vote against such committee action. 

Mr. President, I have discussed the 
basic issues on this bill. I have not gone 
into detail because the issue is so simple 
and direct. However, if there is a de- 
sire for it, I shall be happy to read the 
4-page report of the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee on this bill or to show it 
to any Member who desires to read it. 

For the reasons I have given, Mr. 
President, I earnestly urge the Senate 
to repeat the action it took earlier this 
year by again voting overwhelmingly in 
favor of S. 2266 and to override the veto 
of it. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I am 
sure we do not wish unnecessarily to 
prolong the debate. If extended debate 
should develop, I would feel it my duty 
to say something at greater length. 
However, in the meantime, I merely wish 
to say that I commend the distinguished 
Senator from Maine and her associates 
on the Committee on Armed Services for 
the careful and fearless way in which 
they have met an issue which may seem 
to be not of paramount importance to 
many Senators who represent other 
States, but is a matter of simple justice 
to those of us who, as the Senator from 
Maine has so well said, have for 10 years 
been striving to reestablish the historic 
basis for wage scales in these two Navy 
yards. 

I regret that I am completely con- 
vinced the President has been misled 
and misinformed with regard to this 
matter. I am confident that, had the 
President known all the facts and the 
history of this matter, he would not have 
taken the action he did take. 

Whatever the situation may be, if after 
10 years of striving for justice, we are to 
be thrown back on the tender mercies of 
the Navy Department, which has proven 
again and again that it was not sympa- 
thetic, and, in my opinion, not even rea- 
sonable in this manner, then we shall 
certainly continue to suffer a great loss. 

Both Senators from Maine, both Sen- 
ators from New Hampshire, and all the 
Members of the House from those States, 
who have gone through this repeatedly, 
I am sure feel strongly about it. With- 
out taking more time, unless it shall be- 
come necessary to do so later, I merely 
wish to say again that I associate myself 
with the able Senator from Maine, who 
has worked so hard in the Committee on 
Armed Services to secure justice in this 
matter, aided by my senior colleague 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], who 
is also a member of the committee, and 
I express the ardent hope and conviction 
that we may have favorable action at this 
time by the Senate. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I thank the 
distinguished Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. What he has said is absolutely 
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correct. The four Senators from Maine 
and New Hampshire have worked con- 
stantly and persistently on this matter, 
with no avail, until this bill was passed. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names; 


Aiken Goldwater Morse 
Allott Gore Morton 
Anderson Green Mundt 
Barrett Hayden Murray 
Beall Hickenlooper Neuberger 
-Bennett Hill O'Mahoney 
Bible Hoblitzell Pastore 
Bricker Hruska Potter 
Bridges Humphrey Proxmire 
Ives Purtell 
Butler Jackson Revercomb 
Byrd Jenner Robertson 
‘Capehart Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Carlson Johnston, S.C. Saltonstall 
Carroll Jordan Schoeppel 
Case, N. J. Kefauver Smathers 
Case, S. Dak. Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Chavez Kerr Smith. N.J. 
Church Knowland Sparkman 
Clark Kuchel Stennis 
Langer Symington 
‘Cotton Lausche Talmadge 
Long Thurmord 
Dirksen Magnuson Thye 
Douglas Malone Watkins 
Dworshak Mansfield Wiley 
Eastland Martin, Iowa Williams 
Eliender Martin, Pa. Yarborough 
Ervin McClellan Young 
Flanders McNamara 
¥rear Mouroney 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Hewnnincs!, the S2natcr from Florida 
(Mr, HoLLAND], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] are absent on 
official business. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Maine [Mr PAYNE] is nec- 
essarily absent. 

The Senator from New York [Mr 
Javits] is absent on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). A quorum is pres- 
ent. 

The question is, Shall the bill (S. 2266) 
pass, the objections of the President of 
the United States to the contrary not- 
withstanding? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
desire to speak on this subject. 

Let me say that I have a very high 
regard for the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH]; and cer- 
tainly there is no more effective Member 
of this body than she, who represents 
with great distinction and ability both 
her constituents and all the people of 
the Nation. 

I wish to say in all frankness that I 
think there is a great deal of merit to the 
contention that there has been too wide 
a differential between the wages paid at 
the Portsmouth Navy Yard and the 
Wages paid at the Boston Navy Yard, I 
do not defend the differential which has 
existed up to this time, and which has 
amounted, as I understand, to the differ- 
ence between a wage rate of approxi- 
mately $2.19 at the Portsmouth Navy 
Yard and a wage rate of approximately 
$2.50 at the Boston Navy Yard. 

But I submit that to override the Pres- 
ident’s veto would open up a Pandora’s 
box. In that event, I believe we would 
establish a precedent which would rise 
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to plague us in connection with situa- 
tions in other parts of the country. 

I do not know whether past arrange- 
ments, by means of which the wage- 
board rates were established, have been 
the most ideal ones in connection with 
the establishment of wage rates for the 
blue-collar workers in the various naval 
establishments throughout the country. 
There may be a better way than the 
present arrangements. However, these 
arrangements have been made under the 
existing statutes. 

Mr. President, it may be that the Navy 
Department has been somewhat short- 
sighted in not recognizing the existence 
of great differentials between wage rates 
at naval establishments in such close 
proximity to each other. It may be that 
in connection with the calculations of 
the Navy Department, certain other fac- 
tors should also be taken into consider- 
ation, so as at least greatly to narrow the 
gap between the rates paid at the respec- 
tive yards. 

But, Mr. President, before the vote on 
the pending question is taken, I submit 
that all Senators, and particularly Sen- 
ators who were not in the Chamber a few 
minutes ago, should carefully consider 
the Fresident’s veto message, which 
reads as follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

I return herewith, without my approval, 
S. 2266, to provide a method for regulating 
and fixing wage rates for employees of 
Portsmouth, N. H., Naval Shipyard, 

Existing law and practice governing the 
setting of wage rates for Department of 
Defense wage-board employees has provided 
that the Department, in each of the various 
labor-market areas, will follow the wage 
pattern set by private industry. This has 
been a most satisfactory arrangement from 
the standpoint of the Government. It has 
been generally fair and equitable to the 
affected employees and has also been ac- 
ceptable in the industrial community. 

S. 2266 would provide for a departure from 
this basic pattern of determining wage rates 
by requiring the Secretary of the Navy to 
establish hourly rates of pay for all per diem 
employees of the Portsmouth, N. H., Naval 
Shipyard equal to the rates paid to em- 
ployees of similar classification at the Boston 
Naval Shipyard. 

Approval of S. 2266 could have broad and 
far-reaching implications on the entire Fed- 
eral wage structure, for it would serve as a 
precedent for combining labor-market areas 
in proximity to one another. On the other 
hand, it is alleged that inequities exist with 
respect to the wages paid at the Portsmouth 
Naval Shipyard. I have directed the Secre- 
tary of the Navy carefully to review this 
entire situation and to make such adjust- 
ments in the wage rates at this shipyard as 
his review indicates are warranted. 

Such wages should not, however, be ad- 
Justed by legislation. To do so could ulti- 
mately lead to the deterioration of the pres- 
ent wage-board system. 

For the above reasons, I regret that I find 
it necessary to return the bill without my 
approval. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, August 4,1958. 


Mr. President, I understand that the 
President has been in touch with the 
Navy Department, and has requested it 
to make a review of this matter. 

I do not condone the fact that there 
has been delay in doing what I believe 
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should have been done considerably 
earlier. 

But again I submit to the Senate—al- 
though I realize that today my voice may 
be in vain—that before the President's 
veto is overridden, the Senate should 
carefully ccnsider the precedent which 
would be established, and which thus 
would upset a pattern which generally 
has prevailed throughout the Nation. 

I am convinced that adjustments will 
be made, and very properly so, in the 
case of the hourly rates paid at the 
Portsmouth Navy Yard. 

So I appeal to the Senate not to over- 
ride the President’s veto, for I believe to 
do so would be found in the future to be 
highly detrimental. 

Mr. President, I have no particular 
complaint in regard to the matter of 
committee jurisdiction in this instance, 
inasmuch as we know that, under the 
Senate rule, many measures can be re- 
ferred to one of several committees. 
However, generally speaking, measures 
which deal with civil service workers or 
so-called blue-collar workers are re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. I do not say the 
Armed Services Committee is not justi- 
fied in having jurisdiction of such a 
measure, particularly in view of the fact 
that in this case apparently the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
did not seek jurisdiction of the bill. But 
I believe other measures of this nature 
have been referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. : 

For the reasons I have stated, and be- 
cause I think I can say with assurance 
that there will be adjustments, not to 
eliminate completely the differential, but 
to modify greatly the differential which 
now exists between the Portsmouth yard 
and the Boston yard, I hope the veto 
of the President will be sustained. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I find 
myself faced with a very difficult per- 
sonal decision. I have to decide whether 
I shall vote in such a way as not to per- 
petuate what seems clearly, from my 
knowledge and my experience, to be an 
injustice, or vote to support the position 
of the President, for the reasons set 
forth in his veto message, which makes 
some concession toward overcoming the 
difficulties which are inherent in the de- 
cision made by the Navy Department. 

I first wish to say there is no basis of 
comparison, in the Portsmouth area, for 
the work done in the Portsmouth- 
Kittery Navy Yard. Portsmouth stands 
there by itself. One cannot compare the 
work done there with that done in other 
ports and factories in the neighborhood, 
first because there are none, short of 
factories along the Maine coast a con- 
siderable distance away, or factories in 
the suburbs of Boston, such as the shoe 
machinery company at Beverly. Ports- 
mouth stands by itself. 

Furthermore, I should like to dissi- 
pate the notion—and I speak from per- 
sonal knowledge extending over many 
years—that the country towns of New 
England which have industries, particu- 
larly the metalworking industry, are able 
to pay lower wages than those paid in 
the larger industrial towns of the Mid- 
dle West. The industry with which I 
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was connected for so many years is lo- 
cated in the town of Springfield, Vt., 
which now has no railroad connection, 
although a diesel engine now and then 
brings in a freight car and takes out a 
freight car. That town is essentially a 
country town. The wages paid in the 
machine-tool industry are as high as are 
paid anywhere except in 2 or 3 cities in 
the Middle West. The wages are as high 
as they are in 40 industrial towns in 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. The notion 
that smaller towns pay smaller wages is 
not correct. 

I am afraid that the Navy, with no 
basis of comparison, just said to itself, 
“Well, Portsmouth is a small town, so 
we will pay lower wages.” With that 
conviction, and with the knowledge I 
have, I have felt disposed to vote to 
override the veto; but in searching my 
soul for the answer to a problem which 
seems very difficult and very serious to 
me, I at this moment feel, and I shall 
feel for the succeeding moments up to 
the vote, that I shall have to pay par- 
ticular attention to the fact that the 
President has asked the Secretary of the 
Navy carefully to review the situation 
and make a new determination. 

I wish there were some way in which 
it would be possible for us to get to the 
Navy the substance of what I am saying 
now. A small town in New England is 
not a low-wage town when it comes to 
machine-shop work. It is a high-wage 
town. My own town and surrounding 
towns which have a metalworking in- 
dustry are high-wage towns. 

I see the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LauscHe] looking at me. Forty towns in 
the State of Ohio, barring Cleveland and 
Cincinnati alone, have wages as low, and 
many of them are lower, than the wages 
paid in Springfield, Vt., and many of 
them pay wages lower than those nor- 
mally paid in towns like Portsmouth, 
N.H 


I would like to get that point over to 
the Navy somehow. I do not know how 
to do it. Ido not know how the report 
of the debate will get to them. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I can give the 


Senator categorical assurance that the 
Senator’s remarks will be personally 
brought to the attention of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy and the President of 
the United States by the minority 
leader, as soon as they are available. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I thank the Sen- 
ator for that assurance, because I feel 
very deeply an injustice is done to those 
employed in the Portsmouth Navy Yard. 
They are workmen engaged in most re- 
sponsible work, much of it involving ex- 
treme accuracy and extreme difficulty. 
The wages mentioned for the Ports- 
mouth Navy Yard do not seem to be in- 
appropriate. 

So, Mr. President, with very great re- 
gret, I shall have to vote to sustain the 
President’s veto, but I do so only on the 
basis of the assurances which have just 
been made. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. 
dent—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maine. 


Mr. Presi- 
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Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Perhaps this 
is a matter which should be handled ad- 
ministratively instead of legislatively. 
Members of the Maine and New Hamp- 
shire Congressional delegations, and 
some from the Massachusetts delega- 
tion, have for more than 10 years tried 
unsuccessfully to get the Navy Depart- 
ment to take corrective action adminis- 
tratively on the equalization desired. 
We have talked with the Secretary of 
the Navy time and time again. 

Before 1947 this was one area. We 
have never been able to find out from 
the Navy Department why the separa- 
tion was ordered. 

I submit that the proposal of the very 
distinguished minority leader, with 
whom I do not like to disagree, comes 
a little late. It is a promise of another 
study. We have had promise after 
promise after promise of study, with no 
results forthcoming. The promise has 
come at the very last minute, and obvi- 
ously is designed to try to defeat the pro- 
posed overriding of the veto. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Iam very glad 
to yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. As I said earlier, 
I have the highest respect and regard 
for the Senator from Maine. There is 
no legislator on the floor who has done 
more for his State or more for his coun- 
try than has the Senator from Maine 
as a Senator of the United States. I 
would not have arisen and made the 
statement I made on the floor of the 
Senate purely for the purpose of a de- 
laying action or with the intention in 
the slightest of misrepresenting the sit- 
uation to the Senate of the United States. 
I made the statement in the full knowl- 
edge and belief that action is going to 
be taken; and I will personally under- 
take, as minority leader of the Senate, 
to follow it up with the Senator from 
Maine and with other Members of the 
New England delegation, because I fully 
concur that the differential is not jus- 
tified in the wide range it has now. 

Exactly what the figure should be I 
do not know, but I think the differential 
as it now exists is not equitable. The 
differential should be changed. 

I have every reason to believe that will 
be done, and that the differential will 
be changed in the next few days. I do 
not say that for the purpose of changing 
a vote now. I state that on my respon- 
sibility as minority leader of the Senate, 
I will give the matter my personal at- 
tention, as much so as if I were repre- 
senting the State represented by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maine or the 
State represented by the distinguished 
Senators from New Hampshire. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
I do not want our minority leader or 
our other distinguished colleagues to 
think that I did not believe the Senator 
from California was sincere. I believe he 
is. The distinguished Senator from 
California is a man of the highest in- 
tegrity, and I am sure if he says he will 
do something, he will do it. He always 
has followed that course. 

But, Mr. President, I ask why has this 
come at the very last minute? The 
President had the bill for nearly 2 weeks, 
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and could have studied it before he 
vetoed it. In addition, it has been an- 
other week since the President vetoed 
the bill. In other words, the President 
has had practically 3 weeks to take some 
action and make an announcement, but 
has not done so until this very last 
minute. 

Mr. President, the President has not 
seen fit to grant the author of the bill 
the courtesy of contacting her about the 
notice, but rather has seen fit to contact 
others. I have no special feelings about 
this failure to contact me, but I want 
some assurance, instead of simply calling 
off the vote at this late time. I submit 
that a desperate last minute effort not 
only is not a proper course of action, but 
that it hardly makes for the best rela- 
tions between the executive branch and 
the legislative branch. 

I say to my colleagues I shall deeply 
appreciate their serious consideration of 
this vote. 

Mr.MUNDT. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota finds himself in 
a highly embarrassing position, I suspect 
much like the position of many other 
Members of the Senate. We all have 
high regard for the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Maine, and the splendid way 
in which she represents her State and 
participates in the overall work of the 
Senate. I am sure we have an equally 
high regard for our distinguished col- 
leagues from New Hampshire, in whose 
State at least part of the shipyard con- 
cerned is located, as I understand. 

I agree, certainly, that there has been 
delay. If I were in the position of the 
Senator from Maine and something 
vitally affecting the people of my State 
were involved, I am sure I would be more 
impatient for action than the Senator 
has been in trying to get action. On the 
other hand, Mr. President, we know this 
matter has now been called forcibly to 
the attention of the President of the 
United States, who manifestly has a great 
many other problems on his desk in these 
times, in addition to this particular bill. 

We have the assurance of the minority 
leader that he will see to it that the dis- 
cussion on the floor of the Senate will be 
called to the personal attention of the 
Secretary of the Navy, who apparently 
has not acted as expeditiously as he 
might well have acted in trying to recon- 
cile the differences which exist, which 
are understandably sharper than justifi- 
able. 

On the other hand, Mr. President, the 
Senator from South Dakota is highly re- 
luctant to be forced into a position of 
having to vote to override or to support 
a veto of the President on an issue of this 
type. I am especially reluctant to vote 
to override a veto of the President on a 
matter which might establish a prec- 
edent expanding far beyond what we are 
able to envision at this time. I should 
not like, by a vote to override the veto of 
a President, for example, to indicate I 
am in favor of the establishment of Fed- 
eral wage areas all over the country by 
the various Government agencies, be- 
cause this could lead to a great many 
uncertainties, and perhaps some greater 
discrepancies than the one we are today 
called upon to consider. 
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Mr. President, I do not care to detain 
the Senate longer. Weare about to cast 
a vote. I should like to suggest a course 
of action which I believe is appropriate 
and will be effective. 

Iam perfectly confident the Secretary 
of the Navy, now that this is a “red hot” 
issue on his desk, and now that it has 
been called to his attention by the Pres- 
ident of the United States, by the pro- 
posed legislation, and by the veto, is 
going to make up his mind and act 
very soon, and that a delay of a few days 
perhaps will, without the necessity of 
voting on a veto of the President, bring 
about determinations which will be 
highly acceptable to the people of Maine. 

Therefore, in the interest of providing 
a little additional time, Mr. President, 
so that we can see whether the Executive 
will take the required action before the 
Congress adjourns, soon enough to en- 
able us to vote to override the veto if 
it becomes necessary, I move that the 
veto message of the President be referred 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Maine [Mrs. 
Smiru], to lay on the table the motion 
of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Mounoprl. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

„Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the motion be- 
fore the Senate in such a form that a 
vote “yea” is a vote to override the veto? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
Senator is correct. 

The question is, Shall the bill, S. 2266, 
pass, the objections of the President of 
the United States to the contrary not- 
withstanding? The yeas and nays being 
required by the Constitution of the 
United States, the clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will a “yea” vote 
support the veto of the President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL (when his name 
was called). On this vote I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Payne] and the senior Senator from 
Missouri (Mr. HENNINGS]. If present 
and voting the Senator from Maine and 
the Senator from Missouri would vote 
“yea.” If I were at liberty to vote I 
would vote “nay.” I therefore withhold 
my vote. 

The rolicall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Hennincs], the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HoLLanD], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] are absent on 
official business. 
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I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Funericut], the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Hennincs], the Senator from Flori- 
da [Mr. Hotianp], and the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. YarsoroucH] ‘would each 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Payne] is nec- 
essarily absent and his pair has been 
announced previously. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] is absent on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 69, 
nays 20, as follows: 


YEAS—69 
Aiken Gore Monroney 
Anderson Green Morse 
Barrett Hayden Murray 
Beall Hill Neuberger 
Bible Hoblitzell O'Mahoney 
Bricker Humphrey Pastore 
Bridges Ives Potter 
Butler Jackson Proxmire 
Capehart Jenner Purtell 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Case, N.J. Johneton, S. C. Russell 
Case, S. Dak Jordan Schoeppel 
Chavez Kefauver Smathers 
Church Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Clark Kerr Sparkman 
Cotton Kuchel Stennis 
Douglas Langer Symington 
Dworshak Long Talmadge 
Eastland Magnuson Thurmond 
Ellender Malone Thye 
Ervin Mansfield Watkins 
Frear McClellan Wiley 
Goldwater McNamara Young 

NAYS—20 
Allott Dirksen Martin, Pa. 
Bennett Flanders Morton 
Bush Hickenlooper Mundt 
Byrd Hruska Revercomb 
Carlson Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Cooper Lausche Williams 
Curtis Martin, Iowa 

NOT VOTING—7 

Fulbright Javits Yarborough 
Hennings Payne 
Holland Saltonstall 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
question, more than two-thirds of the 
Senators present having voted in the 
affirmative, the bill, on reconsideration, 
is passed, the objections of the President 
of the United States to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

Mr. KNOWLAND subsequently said: 
Mr. President, relative to the vote which 
was recently had on the floor of the 
Senate in connection with overriding the 
veto of the President of the United 
States, and the colloquy which took place 
on the floor at that time, I wish to make 
the following statement: 

First of all, a statement which was 
prepared by the Secretary of the Navy 
reads as follows: 

- Because the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard is 
unique in that it is the only shipyard in a 
wage survey area where no private shipyard 
exists, and because there are certain trades 
and skills which are pecullar to shipyard 
operations, it is determined in the public 
interest, that the wage sample data for the 
Portsmouth area shall be supplemented by 
appropriate samples from the nearest ship- 
yard in each of the adjacent wage survey 
areas, that is; the Bath, Brunswick, and 
Portland wage survey area to the north, and 
the wage survey area in Boston to the south. 

For the past few years the administration 
and the Navy Department have been con- 
cerned about the growing disparity between 
wage rates at the Portsmouth Naval Ship- 
yard as compared with those in Boston, and 
the Navy Department has reviewed their 
wage survey procedures on numerous oc- 
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casions to see if their basic methods were cor- 
rect. The Department is satisfied that they 
are on the matter of adhering to such prin- 
ciples as these: First, that the Navy should 
normally follow and not lead industry in the 
setting of wage rates, and, second, that gen- 
erally speaking they should not attempt to 
make wage comparisons on ‘an industry basis, 
but on a job comparability basis. 

Nevertheless, the Department has been 
persuaded that the Portsmouth situation is 
unique. It lies almost midway between the 
industrial complex of Boston and the ship- 
building area of Bath. In general, there is 
little or no heavy industry in the vicinity of 
PNS, and finally, there are a number of jobs 
in PNS which find no counterparts in private 
industry in the wage survey area. 

While the Department is convinced of the 
soundness of their present method of sam- 
pling the private industry rates in various 
labor market areas the Department is also 
concerned over the fact that the Portsmouth 
Naval Shipyard is the only naval shipyard for 
which rates of pay are set without considera- 
tion of any private shipyard rates. This 
makes impossible the consideration of private 
industry rates for certain of the trades which 
are peculiar to naval shipyard operations. 

The Secretary of the Navy today, therefore 
directed that hereafter, whenever such a 
condition exists, there shall be included in 
the wage sample survey data appropriate 
samples from the nearest private shipyard 
to the survey area in question in each 
direction. 

In the case of Portsmouth, this results in 
using data from the nearest private shipyard 
of the Boston area to the south and from the 
nearest private shipyard of the Brunswick, 
Bath and Portland area to the north. The 
effect of this is to produce an hourly rate 
in the Portsmouth area of $2.38, instead of 
the $2.21 present rate. The Secretary of the 
Navy has directed that this new rate be put 
into effect promptly. 

He is, of course, aware that this does not 
meet the desires of those who would like to 
have the Portsmouth area rate increased by 
administrative or legislative flat to the $2.50 
Boston area rate. However, the wage survey 
area program was established by act of Con- 
gress and has been operating for over 10 years 
on the basis of careful wage surveys. The 
Department is glad to give recognition to de- 
fects in our surveying processes and to at= 
tempt to remedy them in proper manner, 
but the Department believes that nothing 
but harm could come from arbitrary adjust- 
ments which would tend to destroy the 
program instituted by the Congress. 


Mr. President, in view of the statement 
I had made previously that I would fol- 
low up on this matter, I took it up with 
the Secretary of the Navy at a confer- 
ence, and he supplied me with the data 
which I used, and I therefore wished to 
make this explanatory statement. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries. 


FEDERAL SENTENCING PROCE- 
DURES—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. OMAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
424) to improve the administration of 
justice authorizing the Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States to establish 
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institutes and joint councils on sentenc- 
ing, to provide additional methods of 
sentencing, and for other purposes. I 
ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
report will be read for the information 
of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report, 
as follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the joint reso- 
lution (H, J. Res. 424) to improve the ad- 
ministration of justice authorizing the Ju- 
dicial Conference of the United States to 
establish institutes and joint councils on 
sentencing, to provide additional methods of 
sentencing, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, and agree to the 
same, 

JosEPH C. O’MAHONEY, 
THOMAS C. HENNINGS, Jr., 
ROMAN L. HRUSKA, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
EMANUEL CELLER, 
Epwin E. WILLIS, 
WILLIAM M, TUCK, 
KENNETH B, KEATING, 
WILLIAM C. CRAMER, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
Senate adopted five amendments. All 
of them have been agreed to by the 
House, by means of the conference re- 
port. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request for the immedi- 
ate consideration of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Certainly. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand that this 
measure proposes a program of councils 
for consideration of the improvement of 
sentencing practices by the various Fed- 
eral courts. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Exactly—so as to 
bring about a better opportunity for the 
rehabilitation and reform of prisoners. 

Mr. MORSE. As the Senator from 
Wyoming knows, I am an enthusiastic 
supporter of that objective. 

Am I to understand, however, that this 
measure does not contain any provision 
which could possibly be interpreted by 
anyone as relating to any decision of the 
United States Supreme Court? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is correct; 
the measure does not contain any pro- 
vision of that sort, at all. 

Mr. President, I move that the report 
be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the report. 

The report was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF THE INTERNAL 
REVENUE CODE OF 1954—UNANI- 
MOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT TO 
LIMIT DEBATE 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 

dent, I have sent to the desk a proposed 
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unanimous-consent agreement, which I 
am offering on behalf of the distinguished 
minority leader and myself. It applies 
to the next bill which I intend to bring 
up by motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
proposed agreement will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Ordered, That, effective during the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8381), an act to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
correct unintended benefits and hardships 
and to make technical amendments and for 
other purposes, debate on any amendment, 
motion, or appeal, except a motion to lay on 
the table, shall be limited to 1 hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the mover 
of any such amendment or motion and the 
majority leader: Provided, That in the event 
the majority leader is in favor of any such 
amendment or motion, the time in opposi- 
tion thereto shall be controlled by the 
minority leader or some Senator designated 
by him: Provided further, That no amend- 
ment that is not germane to the provisions 
of the said bill shall be received. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of the said bill debate shall 
be limited to 2 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled, respectively, by the majority 
and minority leaders: Provided, That the said 
leaders, or either of them, may, from the 
time under their control on the passage of 
the said bill, allot additional time to any 
Senator during the consideration of any 
amendment, motion, or appeal. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement? 

The Chair hears none, and the unani- 
mous-consent agreement is entered. 


PROPOSED TRANSFER OF FREED- 
MEN’S HOSPITAL TO HOWARD 
UNIVERSITY—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE (S. REPT. NO. 2347) 


Mr. MORSE. Mr, President, before I 
turn to a discussion of the amendment I 
propose to offer to the pending bill, I 
should like to discuss another matter. 

Mr. President, I submit the report of 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare on the bill (S. 3626) to transfer 
Freedmen’s Hospital in Washington, 
D. C., to Howard University. The bill 
comes to the Senate with the unanimous 
committee report. But I think it is only 
fair that as I submit the report, I make 
this statement for the Recorp, in view 
of what has transpired since our com- 
mittee took action. 

The chairman of my committee has 
been advised as to what I wish to make 
clear in the record, and he completely 
agrees that a statement of the nature I 
am about to make should be made. 

The only objection which was made 
to our bill, which seeks to transfer 
Freedmen’s Hospital to Howard Univer- 
sity, comes from the representatives of a 
group of civil service employees who 
seem to feel that the transfer of this hos- 
pital to Howard University may work to 
their employment detriment. 

I call attention to the statement in the 
ea with respect to section 2 of the 

Section 2 of the bill is designed to protect 
the employees of Freedman’s Hospital from 
loss of salary and other rights and privileges 
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which they now enjoy as Federal employees. 
This section requires that the agreement of 
transfer shall contain provisions guarantee- 
ing that career and career-conditional em- 
ployees of Freedman’s Hospital will be of- 
fered an opportunity to transfer to Howard 
University without loss of salary level, except 
for any who have received at least 6 
months’ notice before the transfer that their 
positions are to be abolished. In addition, 
the agreement must provide that Howard 
University deposit the salary deductions and 
agency contributions required by the Civil 
Service Retirement Act and the Federal Em- 
ployees Group Life Insurance Act. The Uni- 
versity must also, by agreement, provide 
other employee benefits as nearly equiva- 
lent as practicable to those generally en- 
joyed by civilian employees of the United 
States at the time of the transfer. Howard 
University has stated its full acceptance and 
approval of these conditions, 
ce ” . kd . 

Subsection (c) of section 2 provides that 
those Freedmen’s employees on the date of 
enactment of the act who transfer to How- 
ard University shall, so long as they con- 
tinue to remain in the employ of the uni- 
versity, be regarded as continuing in the 
employ of the United States for the pur- 
poses of the Civil Service Retirement Act 
and the Federal Employees’ Group Life In- 
surance Act. This subsection further pro- 
vides that for purposes of section 3121 (b) 
of the Internal Revenue Code and section 
210 of the Social Security Act (excluding 
duplicate coverage under the Federal old-age 
and survivors insurance system) service 
performed by transferred employees dur- 
ing their employment at Howard University 
shall be regarded as though performed in the 
employ of the United States. 

The committee was assured by the presl- 
dent of Howard University that an under- 
standing had been reached between the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and Howard University regarding 
within-grade salary increases for Freedmen’s 
employees transferred to the university. 
The university will continue to provide the 
within-grade increases within the Govern- 
ment for the transferred employees at the 
time of their transfer. The committee was 
assured by the president of Howard Uni- 
versity that in this respect legislative action 
beyond the policy statements included in the 
bill was not required and that the university 
would be willing, in the agreement for the 
transfer of the hospital, to give basically 
satisfactory assurances to the employees of 
Freedmen’s Hospital on every point of their 
concern to the extent the university’s re- 
sources will permit, 


Mr. President, today it was indicated 
to me by an employee representative—I 
do not know the number of employees he 
really represents, and I am not inter- 
ested—that unless an agreement is 
worked out between Howard University 
and its employees before the bill is 
passed, the bill will be objected to on the 
Unanimous Consent Calendar, I regret 
that some employees affected by the bill 
are taking that position. Iam interested 
only in whether this is a fair bill. I say 
to the employees of Freedmen’s Hospital 
that the senior Senator from Oregon, as 
chairman of the special subcommittee, 
has done everything possible, in his 
opinion, within reason, to make certain 
that those employees get a fair deal; 
and they will get a fair deal, because the 
record of our hearings will show that the 
president of Howard University was 
thoroughly cross-examined by the chair- 
man of the subcommittee and by other 
members of the subcommittee who were 
in attendance at the hearing. 
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I am delighted that my friend, the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. MCNAMARA], 
sits beside me at this time, as I make 
this report, because he attended the 
hearings and participated in them. 

The president of Howard University 
left no room for doubt in my mind that 
he would make certain that fair nego- 
tiations would be carried on between 
Howard University and the representa- 
tives of the employees. 

It is necessary to deal in good faith 
in passing legislation of this kind. I 
certainly will not support any proposal 
to withhold action on the bill until an 
actual agreement of some kind is signed 
on the dotted line by the representa- 
tives of Howard University and the rep- 
resentatives of the employees. I was in 
telephonic conversation with the How- 
ard University administration this after- 
noon, and I can reemphasize the 
assurance which I now give that there 
is every intention and assurance on the 
part of the administration of Howard 
University to proceed without delay in 
whatever conferences and negotiations 
are necessary in order for agreement to 
be reached between the employees and 
Howard University. 

Let me make this very clear, as I did in 
committee. The public has an interest 
in the development of a great hospital 
center at Howard University, a hospital 
center which will be of great benefit to 
the people of the District of Columbia 
for decades and decades to come. When- 
ever I have the responsibility of mak- 
ing a choice between a great public 
interest weighed against some tempor- 
ary, personal interest of some particular 
group, I will do everything I can to pro- 
tect the legitimate and reasonable rights 
of that group. But I shall always place 
the public interest first. 

These employees will not lose their 
jobs. ‘They will have an opportunity to 
transfer to Howard University. They 
will not lose their increases in pay under 
the civil-service brackets. So far as 
these particular employees are con- 
cerned, they will be treated as civil-serv- 
ice employees. That is made clear in the 
bill; it is made clear in the report. 

So I say to these employees, as I sub- 
mit the committee report this after- 
noon, that they have a great responsibil- 
ity of public service resting upon their 
shoulders, and I can assure them that 
I will do whatever I can in my capacity 
as a member of the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare to make certain 
that the commitments of Howard Uni- 
versity are carried out, if any question 
is raised as to their being carried out. 

But I happen to know President John- 
son, of Howard University. I know of his 
great interest in the welfare of the work- 
ers of our country. So far as I am con- 
cerned, his word is his bond. Iam satis- 
fied that the testimony of President 
Johnson gives to those employees all the 
assurances which they need in order to 
carry out the purposes of the bill. 

I wish to make clear, as I did in com- 
mittee, that it is not the job of the 
United States Senate to write a collective 
bargaining agreement for the employees 
of Freedmen’s Hospital. I do not pro- 
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pose to be placed in the position of a rep- 
resentative of the employees in con- 
nection with their collective bargaining 
responsibility. But I have done, as 
chairman of the subcommittee—and the 
full committee has supported the sub- 
committee—what I think is fair and 
reasonable in making certain that there 
is in the bill and in the report the pro- 
tection for those employees to which 
they are entitled, so far as legislation is 
concerned. 

I certainly hope that if, for any 
reason, this bill, as unanimously reported 
by the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, is not passed during the 
call of the Consent Calendar, it will be 
brought up by motion at an early date, 
because I believe it would be most unfor- 
tunate for this session of Congress to end 
without having the Senate pass the 
movers University-Freedmen's Hospital 

ill. 

This afternoon I have been advised 
that the House committee intends to 
proceed at a very early date with con- 
sideration of the bill, and hopes to have 
it before the House in ample time to have 
action taken by both bodies. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp an editorial entitled “Too Big 
To Be Stopped,” which was published on 
August 9 in the Washington Star. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Too Bie To Be STOPPED 


The objectives to be achieved by transfer 
of Freedmen's Hospital to Howard University, 
with its reconstruction as a modern teaching 
hospital for the university's medical school, 
are eminently desirable and capable of ac- 
complishing great and lasting good. It is 
preposterous to believe that a relatively few 
members of a local union of Government 
employees at the hospital can block the 
transfer, when their reasons for doing so 
spring wholly from narrowly selfish interests. 

One of the good things accomplished by 
Senator Morse’s hearings on the hospital 
transfer legislation—which we hope will be 
brought up and pushed at the next session 
of Congress—was to develop his own helpful 
support, while placing the union's opposition 
in its true perspective. Senator Morse is an 
extremely able champion of legislation in 
which he believes. He is beyond suspicion, 
insofar as any antilabor bias is concerned. 
He can talk turkey. And the local union 
leadership would be well advised to heed his 
wise admonitions, and work for a fair solu- 
tion of the small problem involved in pro- 
tecting jobs, instead of demanding com- 
pletely impractical and unacceptable reten- 
tion of civil service status in a nongovern- 
mental university. 

The transfer to Howard of Freedmen’s Hos- 
pital would be beneficial, not merely to this 
community, but to the Nation. It would 
provide a useful future for an institution, 
rich in traditions, but which otherwise is 
faced with a bleak outlook. Thanks are due 
Senator Morse for his own great interest in 
the matter, which is not going to lag. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, with 
that explanation, I submit the commit- 
tee’s report on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received, and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar. 


August 12 


TECHNICAL CHANGES IN EXCISE 
TAX LAWS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7125) to make techni- 
cal changes in the Federal excise tax 
laws, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MORSE obtained the floor. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may offer an 
amendment at this time, and that it may 
be considered and disposed of, without 
prejudicing the right of the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Indiana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. The amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Indiana 
will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 60, 
after line 6, it is proposed to insert: 

(b) Certification as to value by transferor 
or transferee: Where shares or certificates of 
stock, or of rights to subscribe for or to 
receive such shares or certificates, are pre- 
sented for transfer and the tax thereon is 
paid by the use of adhesive stamps, such 
shares or certificates shall be accompanied 
by a certification signed by the transferor or 
his agent or the transferee or his agent as 
to the actual value of the shares or certifi- 
cates so transferred and any corporation or 
transfer agent to whom such shares of cer- 
tificates are presented shall be entitled to 
rely on such certification without further 
inquiry. 


On page 60, line 7, strike out “(b)” 
and insert “(c).” 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, this is 
a technical amendment, which the 
Treasury Department desires to have 
added to the bill. It has been cleared 
with the chairman of the Committee on 
Winance. I should like to make a brief 
explanation of the amendment. At the 
present time, the stock transfer tax and 
the tax on the issuance of stock certifi- 
cates is computed on the basis of the 
par value of the stock. Sections 4301 
and 4321 of H. R. 7125 provides that 
henceforth the tax shall be computed 
on the actual value of stock certificates. 

The Internal Revenue Service has 
ruled in recent years that the transfer 
agent has the duty of requiring evidence 
that the proper amount of transfer tax 
is paid on each transaction which the 
transfer agent makes. 

This was a simple matter when the 
tax was computed on the par value of 
the stock. However, under the provisions 
of H. R. 7125 the transfer agent must 
know the actual value at which the 
stock changed hands. As the actual 
value of the stock may not always be 
readily ascertainable to the transfer 
agent as in the case where the stock is 
not regularly dealt in on a stock ex- 
change and where, as in the case of 
stock exchange securities the certificates 
may be presented to the transfer agent 
for transfer long after the transaction 
was actually effected and the price may 
have fluctuated drastically in the mean- 
time. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
require that the person presenting stock 
certificates to transfer agents for the 
issuance of new certificates certify the 
actual value involved in the transaction 
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and that the liability of the transfer 

agent be limited by giving the transfer 

agent the right to rely on such certifica- 
on. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the 
amendment has the approval of the 
Treasury Department, and I am willing 
to take it to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. JENNER]. Without objection, 
the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. It is designated 
“8-11-58-D.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oregon will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to 
strike out committee amendments num- 
bered 2, 16, 18, 19, 21, 35, 51, 53, 54, 55, 56, 
57, 59, 61, and 63. 

On page 51, in line 4 it is proposed to 
strike out 137 and insert: 135. 

On page 51, beginning with line 13, it 
‘is proposed to strike out all through line 
2 on page 52 and insert: 

(a) Exemption: Under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate, no 
tax shall be imposed under section 4251 or 
4261 on any amount paid by a nonprofit edu- 
cational organization for services or facilities 
furnished to such organization. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask Mr. Trice or some other mem- 
ber of the Republican floor staff to get 
in touch with the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. THYE], who has been called 
off the floor temporarily. He wishes to 
be present and participate in the dis- 
cussion of my amendment, because of 
his interest in it. 

Mr. THYE entered the Chamber. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, now that 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. THYE] has arrived in the 
Chamber, I gladly yield to him. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I was in 
the Appropriations Committee, in con- 
nection with the marking up of an ap- 
propriation bill; therefore, I have had to 
divide my time between the committee 
room and the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. MORSE. Let me say that I an- 
nounced that the Senator from Minne- 
sota was off the floor, on official business; 
and I asked that he be called to the floor 
in connection with the amendment which 
I called up. 

Mr. THYE. TIappreciate that courtesy 
on the part of the Senator from Oregon. 
When I was notified, I came to the floor 
immediately. 

Mr, President, the amendment which 
had been submitted by my distinguished 
friend, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], is similar to one which I had 
prepared for submission, and also is 
similar to one which the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits] would have sub- 
mitted, except for the fact that we were 
required to leave the Chamber, on offi- 
cial business. 

I assured him that I would defer to 
his amendment, because at one time we 
considered the possibility of incorporat- 
ing the Javits amendment, which is 
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identified as “8-11-58-C” with my 
amendment, which is identified as “8-—7-— 
58-A,” and is at the desk. 

However, in discussing the matter with 
the chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee, the senior Senator from Virginia 
{Mr. Byrn], I reached the conclusion 
that the wisest course of action would 
be not to call up my amendment or re- 
quest action on it, because the House 
version of the bill did contain such pro- 
vision, and therefore the matter would 
be in conference. 

In speaking with the Senator from 
Virginia and the other members of the 
Finance Committee, they assured me 
that in conference they most certainly 
would take into consideration my per- 
sonal convictions. They also assured 
me that at the conference they would 
take into consideration the convictions 
of the junior Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits]. We discussed the matter 
prior to his departure from the Cham- 
ber. They also assured me that they 
would endeavor to have the conferees 
take note of our desires, and also take 
note of the desires which had been ex- 
pressed by various Senators who had 
submitted letters which had been re- 
ceived by them from educational insti- 
tutions. 

Last week I submitted, for the RECORD, 
quite a number of telegrams and letters 
which I had received from colleges in 
Minnesota. In the letters those educa- 
tional institutions express the hope that 
such an amendment will be offered, and 
that favorable action will be taken on it, 
because they believe that, as private, 
liberal-arts colleges, they should have 
the benefits that are granted to universi- 
ties and to State-supported institutions. 
That situation led me to consider offer- 
ing my amendment. 

But I believe the wisest course of 
action will be to permit the conference 
committee to deal with the matter. 

Personally, I would do my utmost to 
call up the amendment and to have it 
agreed to, in order to eliminate the ex- 
cise tax on the manufacture of goods 
and the excise tax which is imposed on 
retailers and the excise tax which is im- 
posed on transportation—taxes which 
these educational institutions have been 
compelled to pay. Certainly these taxes 
should be eliminated, insofar as they are 
concerned, because they are financially 
hard pressed, and the Congress is trying 
to assist them in their endeavors to 
broaden the educational opportunities 
available to the young people of the 
country. We must do our utmost to 
help in that connection, because these 
educational institutions must go forward 
in this highly technical age. 

So I had prepared an amendment 
which called for what now is called for 
by the amendment submitted by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse]. 

If that amendment were brought to a 
vote, I would support it. But at this 
time I withdraw my own amendment, 
which has been lying on the desk for 
several days. 

I thank the Senator from Oregon for 
yielding to me. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I desire 
to make a few observations with regard 
to the comments of the Senator from 
Minnesota, because he and I haye co- 
operated very closely on this matter, 
We have been- in consultation with the 
chairman of the committee. Ishare the 
point of view expressed by the Senator 
from Minnesota. The principle of our 
amendments is to be in the House bill. 
The matter will be in conference, and 
therefore the Senator from Minnesota 
and I propose to present our arguments 
in support of that section of the House 
bill and urge the Senate conferees to 
give favorable consideration to the 
House provision. 

At the close of my statement I shall 
withdraw my amendment, 

Mr, THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Iyield. 

Mr. THYE. I have a brief statement 
on my desk, and I should like to ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed 
in the Recorp as a part of my remarks, 
so that the statement may cover the en- 
tire tax question in the manner I desire 
to have it covered. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall be very happy 
to have the statement in the RECORD as 
a part of our colloquy. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR TAYE 


The purpose to be served by the amend- 
ment which I had intended to offer is to pro- 
vide tax exemption to nonprofit educational 
organizations from the retailers’ excise tax, 
the manufacturers’ excise tax, the excise tax 
on communications and the excise tax on the 
transportation of persons. 

This bill, as passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and referred to our Senate Finance 
Committee, provided exemptions from the 
payment of these excise taxes by nonprofit 
educational organizations. The House bill 
would have added new sections to the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code to provide exemptions 
from these excise taxes to nonprofit educa- 
tional organizations. The type of educational 
organization referred to is a nonprofit operat- 
ing school or college. New sections would be 
added by the House bill to provide for exemp- 
tion from the manufacturers’ tax, commu- 
nications tax, and the transportation taxes. 
Committee amendments now before us would 
remove these provisions from the House bill. 
I ask that these committee amendments be 
defeated and that the exemptions be restored. 

In view of the fact that the excise tax on 
the transportation of freight has been re- 
pealed since the passage of this bill by the 
House of Representatives it becomes neces- 
sary, if these institutions are to be exempted 
from the excise taxes, to make a technical 
change in the House bill. This technical 
change is taken care of by the amendment 
which I sent to the desk last week. 

It is estimated that the exemption for 
nonprofit educational organizations under 
the retail excise taxes together with simi- 
lar exemptions provided under the manu- 
facturers’ excises and those on transporta- 
tion and communication would result in an 
annual revenue loss of approximately $3 
million. I do not deny that the revenue 
loss would result from these exemptions 
nor do I take issue with the estimate of the 
amount of revenue loss, but I do believe it 
to be in public interest to do whatever we 
can to advance the cause of education. 
During these times, our Nation is faced with 
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the challenge of advancing science and 
technology in a Communist-managed society. 
These private nonprofit institutions of edu- 
cation are proyiding a great public service 
and any impairment of this service should 
be looked upon with concern. One of the 
greatest social needs in these times of in- 
creasing enrollments is to increase the re- 
sources of our Nation's colleges and univer- 
sities. Almost half of all the students en- 
rolled in institutions of higher education to- 
day are attending these private nonprofit 
colleges and universities. They are faced 
with the prospects of greatly increased en- 
rollments in coming years and the savings 
which would result from the excise tax 
exemption, although not great, would cer- 
tainly be one way of giving much-needed 
help to these fine institutions which are con- 
tributing so much to our Nation’s educa- 
tional advancement. 

The committee, in its report to the Senate, 
commented on the question of competition 
between private and public institutions of 
higher education. As far as I'm concerned, 
Mr. President, this is not the important ques- 
tion at issue here. I am solely concerned 
with advancing the cause of education in 
any way possible and providing for these ex- 
cise tax exemptions is one way in which the 
Federal Government can remove the tax 
burden from these private institutions who 
are carrying such a substantial part of the 
educational responsibilities in our country 
today. Let us not speak of competition, but 
rather let us emphasize the contribution 
which all our institutions of higher educa- 
tion can make to the defense and security 
of our Nation by working together to ad- 
vance the culture and scientific status of 
our people, 


Mr. MORSE. As have many other 
Senators, I have received from many 
schools in my State inquiries as to why 
the Senate Finance Committee deleted 
from H. R. 7125 the exemption from 
Federal excise taxes provided for non- 
profit educational institutions. 

These institutions are exempt from 
income tax, provided they meet the 
standard prescribed in the law for that 
purpose. But they are not generally 
exempt from retailers excises, from 
manufacturers excises, nor from excises 
upon use of communication and trans- 
portation facilities. The few exemptions 
from excises they do enjoy are in the 
ease of musical instruments, in admis- 
sions, and athletic equipment. 

I point out that the House bill would 
make the exemption uniform by extend- 
ing it to retailers, manufacturers, trans- 
portation, and communications excises. 

I also point out that the same exemp- 
tions are now available for public 
schools, which are exempt from Federal 
taxes generally. To continue to levy 
them upon private institutions which 
have been declared tax exempt for cer- 
tain other tax purposes is completely 
unfair and illogical, in my judgment. 

It is clear from its report on sections 
105, 119, and 137 that the House Ways 
and Means Committee felt that it is dis- 
criminatory to continue these taxes for 
nonprofit educational institutions. On 
page 14, it said in its report: 

Tt is believed that exemption from excise 
taxes for purchases by public schools with- 
out similar exemption for nonprofit private 
schools represents discriminatory treatment. 
The bill therefore provides exemption from 
the retailers excise taxes, the manufacturers 
excise taxes, and the taxes on transportation 
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and communications for nonprofit educa- 
tional organizations provided the purchases 
by item are for their exclusive use. 


The House of Representatives passed 
H. R. 7125 with these sections of the bill 
in it. The Senate Finance Committee 
has stricken them. The only reason for 
that action I can find is the one given 
on page 15 of the Finance Committee 
report, where it is said: 

Your committee has removed from the 
House bill this exemption from retailers’ ex- 
cise taxes for nonprofit educational organi- 
zations because it doubts the desirability of 
broadening the exemptions in the case of the 
retailers’ excise taxes. Such exemptions not 
only complicate the administration of these 
taxes for the Internal Revenue Service, but 
also make their collection by retailers more 
difficult. Moreover, while it is true that 
State and local governmental agencies are 
exempt from such taxes, it appears doubtful 
that this represents a “competitive” dis- 
crimination against private schools, since 
private and public schools can hardly be 
considered as competing with each other. 
The House report indicated that the exemp- 
tion for nonprofit educational organizations 
under the retail excise taxes, together with 
similar exemptions provided under the man- 
ufacturers’ excises and those on transporta- 
tion and communication, was expected to 
result in an annual revenue loss of about $3 
million. The deletion of these provisions 
by your committee will prevent this revenue 
loss, 


To say that public and private educa- 
tional institutions are not “competitive” 
does not remove the objection that it is 
discriminatory to impose these taxes on 
the private institutions and not on the 
public ones. It is even more discrimina- 
tory when the private schools are already 
tax-exempt for other tax purposes, 
namely, income taxes. 

I might also point out to the Senate 
examples which have been submitted to 
me by institutions in Oregon that make 
the discrimination very clear. A private 
school that engages another in any kind 
of intercollegiate competition, whether 
it be in athletics, debate, or similar en- 
deavor, is faced with a situation where, 
if it is the visiting school, it must pay a 
transportation tax for the students it 
transports, whereas if it were the host 
and a public school were its guest, the 
public school would not have to pay the 
transportation tax. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp cer- 
tain communications I have received on 
this matter: a telegram I have received 
from the controller of Reed College, of 
Portland, Oreg., calling attention to this 
unfair discrimination against private 
schools; a letter from the president of 
Reed College, Mr. Richard H. Sullivan; 
a letter from the president of Mount 
Angel Women’s College, at Mount Angel, 
Oreg., in which attention is called to 
the unfair discrimination against private 
educational institutions in respect to ex- 
cise taxes; and, lastly, a letter from the 
president of Pacific University, Charles 
J. Armstrong, Forest Grove, Oreg., who 
also protests this unfair discrimination. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
communications may be printed at this 
point in the RECORD as a part of my re- 
marks. 


August 12. 


There being no objection, the com- 
munications were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 


PORTLAND, OREG., August 4, 1958. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Senate Finance Committee has recom- 
mended elimination from H. R. 7125 of the 
provision that would have exempted non- 
profit schools and colleges from paying Fed- 
eral excises. Please give serious considera- 
tion to restoring this provision. It is of the 
greatest importance to privately endowed 
schools in Oregon which have been suffering 
under an unjust discrimination, since State 
schools are not required to pay this tax. You 
are aware of the financial burden facing 
private schools, their need for help, and the 
great contribution they make to the cause 
of education. Relief from the payment of 
excise taxes will save many educational 
dollars. 

GWENDOLYN L. TAYLOR, 
Controller, Reed College. 


REED COLLEGE, 
Portland, Oreg., July 1, 1958. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator from Oregon, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I am hopeful that 
you may lend your support to the passage of 
the excise tax technical changes bill, H. R. 
7125, through the Senate. The provisions 
which would extend to independently con- 
trolled, nonprofit educational institutions 
the exemption from excise taxes, transporta- 
tion tax, and communications tax would be 
helpful as our society attempts to strengthen 
the quality of work in all our colleges and 
universities. We need all the resources of 
higher education in the days ahead. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ricuarp H. SULLIVAN, 
President. 


MOUNT ANGEL WOMEN'S COLLEGE, 
Mount Angel, Oreg., July 2, 1958. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: It is with gratitude 
that our administrative officials note the 
action taken in the first section of the 85th 
Congress in regard to the college housing 
program. This program has, in the past, 
given indispensable aid to the private schools, 
especially our colleges and universities. Cer- 
tainly they could not have met present-day 
demands without help of this kind. 

We sincerely hope that you and your col- 
leagues will continue to support legislation 
that will help to improve our educational 
system. 

With this in mind, we urge you to support 
H. R. 7125. It is our conviction that the 
privately supported colleges are making a 
fine contribution to the American educa- 
tional system, and are, therefore, entitled to 
the tax exemptions enjoyed by publicly con- 
trolled institutions. 

We thank you for your kind interest in 
this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mother Mary Gemma, President. 


PACIFIC UNIVERSITY, 
Forest Grove, Oreg., August 7, 1958. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MorSeE: We are very much 
disturbed by the recent action of the Com- 
mittee on Finance of the Senate in deleting 
the provisions of H. R. 7125 which would 
provide excise tax exemption for nonprofit 
educational institutions. 
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We are surprised at the action of the 
committee because, as you know, no opposi- 
tion was expressed to this provision before 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House, or before the Senate Committee on 
Finance this year in formal hearings. 

We feel that the deletion of this provision 
constitutes a continuing form of discrim- 
ination against the privately supported in- 
stitutions. We sincerely hope that you will 
do everything possible to insure the return 
of these provisions to the bill, because I 
know that you support the principle in- 
volved. 

Every good personal wish. 

Cordially yours, 
CHARLES J. ARMSTRONG, 
President. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Iyield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I consider it a 
privilege to associate myself with the 
endeavor of the Senator from Oregon. 
It appears to me the argument the Sena- 
tor is making is sound and valid. Obvi- 
ously there are discriminations in the 
tax structure which work to the injury 
of educational institutions other than 
public institutions. Such educational 
institutions provide a public service, 
even though they made be private or 
sectarian schools. They provide educa- 
tional facilities for the needs of our Na- 
tion. I think it is safe to say. that the 
burden on the taxpayers in all the areas 
of public education required to take care 
of the enlarged enrollment of students 
would be much heavier and much more 
expensive if it were not for the private 
educational institutions. 

My senior colleague [Mr. THYE] has 
indicated his support of the amendment. 
He has an amendment of his own pend- 
ing. I have received a number of com- 
munications from the State of Minne- 
sota, from both educators and those who 
are members of associations or groups 
supporting educational institutions. 

All of them have encouraged me and 
urged me to support an amendment 
which would provide an exemption, as 
outlined in the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. I am happy to do so. 
I hope the legislative record will be so 
clear that there can be no doubt what- 
ever as to the desire of the Senate to 
provide an exemption for the private 
schools equivalent to the exemption en- 
joyed by the public institutions. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota very much for the able 
support he is giving to me in this argu- 
ment, as he always does when he comes 
to the defense, as we are coming to the 
defense, really, of the educational needs 
of American boys and girls. That is 
what we are talking about. We seem to 
be talking about excise taxes, but we 
are really talking about seeing to it there 
is nondiscriminatory treatment given to 
all American boys and girls, irrespective 
of the schools they may attend. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Iyield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is very 
correct, The point needs to be empha- 
sized that if it were not for the great 
number of schools we have in America 
which are other than public the burden 
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upon the taxpayers and upon the pub- 
lic facilities would be far greater than it 
is today. What the Senator from Ore- 
gon is attempting, really, is not special 
privilege. The Senator is not attempting 
to seek any type of advantage at all, 
other than the advantage which is avail- 
able for the public institutions of teach- 


ing. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is very kind 
in his remarks, and has certainly set 
forth the objective of the Senator from 
Oregon with regard to the amendment. 

Mr. President, my amendment would 
restore the exemption by restoring the 
House language. It would exempt these 
institutions from the retailers’ and 
manufacturers’ excise taxes and from 
excise taxes on communications and 
transportation of persons. I remind the 
Senate that these institutions are non- 
profit and as such are exempt from Fed- 
eral income taxes. 

Mr. President, before I withdraw my 
amendment I should like to close by in- 
viting the attention of my colleagues to 
the most delicate problem involved in 
legislation of this type. The Congress 
of the United States and the American 
people are going to have to face up to 
the problem. I am one Senator, Mr. 
President, who will not hesitate at any 
time to do what he thinks is needed jus- 
tice in the field of education for Amer- 
ican boys and girls, because of some 
prejudicial feeling or emotional attitude 
or downright bias or bigotry which may 
exist on the part of some groups which 
are perfectly willing, apparently, to let 
boys and girls suffer because of the fact 
that they may be born into families who 
desire to send them to private schools. 

I am always willing to come to grips 
with the issue, Mr. President. We have 
just come through a discussion of the 
problem in the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare in regard to 
an education bill. I have taken the 
position, as I have for years, that when 
we come to pass education legislation in 
the Senate of the United States we 
should never take our eyes off the inter- 
ests of the boys and girls who are 
involved. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HuMpPHREY] put it very succinctly, when 
he referred to the public service which 
is rendered by our private schools. I 
make that point when from time to time 
I receive irate letters from some constit- 
uent, taking me to task because I will 
not support some proposal, for example, 
which seeks to deny to boys and girls 
who go to private schools the use of 
public bus service to school; or taking 
me to task because I continue to sup- 
port, for example, the textbook system 
we have in my State; or taking me to 
task because I support a free lunch pro- 
gram for boys and girls in private 
schools as well as those in public schools, 
or taking me to task because I support 
an expansion of the program which 
would bring greater health facilities and 
health service to the boys and girls in 
the private schools as well as those in 
the public schools. 

I stress once again on the floor of the 
Senate this afternoon, Mr. President, 
that the only real wealth America has 
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is in its young people. There is no 
wealth in our country other than wealth 
in terms of human wealth. Our so- 
called material wealth is but a concrete 
vehicle and instrumentality for service 
to human wealth. That is the way I 
look on material wealth. I shall never 
put material wealth above human 
values. 

I have been heard to say before, and 
it needs to be said over, and over, and 
over again, that in the great 100 years’ 
contest ahead of us with Russia we are 
not going to be able, in the struggle be- 
tween freedom and enslavement, to keep 
ahead of Russia in manpower, but we 
had better see to it that we keep ahead 
of Russia in brain power. That is why 
I think it is a sad tragedy that in these 
closing days of the Senate it appears that 
if we are to be able to get any education 
bill passed at all, it will be almost an 
empty shell in comparison with what 
we ought to pass in the present session 
of Congress. 

Apparently in the other body there is 
not any purpose to send to us a bill 
which provides for any scholarships. 

Is not this matter of quick forgetting 
an interesting human phenomenon, Mr. 
President? Do Senators not recall the 
headlines of a few months ago, when 
Russia had thrown into outer space a 
satellite weighing not 32 or 33 pounds 
but hundreds of pounds? Do Senators 
not recall it was only a few months ago 
the American people were alarmed—and 
rightly so—about the great advances 
which Russia obviously is making in the 
field of science and technology? Yet on 
August 12 what is the state of public 
opinion? ‘The public has almost for- 
gotten about the matter. So we have a 
Congress of representatives of the Ameri- 
can people which finds itself in the polit- 
ically secure position, apparently, of be- 
ing able practically to ignore the obliga- 
tions which, in my opinion, the Congress 
owes to future generations of American 
boys and girls by passing, before we ad- 
journ, a Federal aid to education bill 
which really provides some aid. But 
that bill will go over now, Mr. President, 
as similar bills have so many, many Con- 
gresses in the past. The proposed legis- 
lation will go over to another session of 
Congress. 

I speak respectfully of the Congress, 
but I say now that I think it is cheating 
future generations of American boys and 
girls. This problem is so basic to the 
long-time security of my Nation that I 
care not what criticism is heaped upon 
me as I continue in the Congress and 
across the country to plead for public 
support from the American people for 
Federal aid to education. 

Mr. President, I do not think our de- 
mocracy can really be any stronger than 
our educational system. Jefferson was 
very right when he said that a democracy 
can be no stronger than the enlighten- 
ment of its people. 

So I stand on the floor of the Senate 
this afternoon to make a plea that a 
small section of the House bill on excise 
taxes be approved by the Senate confer- 
ees, so as to do equality of justice to the 
private schools as well as to the public 
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schools, both of which groups are seek- 
ing to give educational service to Ameri- 
can boys and girls. 

What is underneath the surface of all 
this? Let us get it out into the open. 
Underneath the surface is a prejudice 
which has prevailed in America for too 
long, and it is not based upon a sound 
premise, but upon the argument that if 
we do something for a boy or girl attend- 
ing a private school, we are in some way 
violating the great historic doctrine of 
separation of church and state. The 
doctrine has nothing whatsoever to do 
with benefit to a boy or girl attending a 
private school: That has been pretty 
well sustained in the great leading edu- 
cational cases, some of which have gone 
all the way to the United States Supreme 
Court. 

I come from a State which gave rise to 
some famous cases on this subject. We 
had to fight this issue out; and to the 
everlasting credit to the people of my 
State of previous generations, they 
fought it out and made a glorious record 
in this field. So we are not limited in 
that State by the kind of prejudice with 
regard to transportation and textbook 
facilities being supplied boys and girls 
in private schools. 

As the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] implied, if we want a clear 
idea as to the public service rendered by 
private schools in this country, let us as- 
sume that we could press a button and 
close all the private schools of America. 
Assume that this is the beginning of a 
new school year, and that all those boys 
and girls would have to appear at public 
school doors tomorrow morning. Then 
the taxpayers of the country, I believe, 
would have a better understanding of 
the public service which is rendered by 
private schools. Whether they be 
church or nonsectarian private schools, 
they are performing a great public serv- 
ice, and I think it is only fair, in the 
interest of equality of justice, that in a 
matter such as this our tax laws with 
respect to excise taxes should be applied 
uniformly to the schools of America, ir- 
respective of whether they are private or 
public. 

Thus, I make this plea to our Senate 
conferees, that when they go to confer- 
ence they give favorable consideration 
to the House provision, a provision which 
both the Morse and Thye amendments 
seek to carry out which would have the 
effect of giving to the private schools the 
same excise tax exemptions in connec- 
tion with educational funds and opera- 
tions as are enjoyed by public schools. 

With that explanation of my amend- 
ment, and with my plea and prayer to 
our Senate conferees that they support 
the House provision in the conference, I 
withdraw my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 


suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. ; 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment identified as 7-14-58-G. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 40, 
line 7, it is proposed to strike out ‘paid 
on or after such effective date” and in- 
sert, in lieu thereof, “paid on or after 
January 1, 1958.” 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, under 
H. R. 7125, the initial fees for the con- 
struction of community swimming pools 
are exempt from excise taxes after the 
enactment of the bill. In somevof these 
projects the determination to build a 
swimming pool was made subsequent to 
the decision in the McIntyre case in 
Baltimore, which held that these asso- 
ciations were not subject to the excise 
tax. That decision was reversed in 
March of this year. The people, there- 
fore, who decided to build pools did not 
plan to pay the tax after the initial 
decision in that case. The appellate 
reversal makes payment mandatory. 

Inasmuch as the bill now contem- 
plates removal of this tax, my amend- 
ment would make removal of the tax 
retroactive to January 1 of this year. 
This amendment, to me, seems to be in 
keeping with the spirit of the pertinent 
section of H. R. 7125, and it would 
relieve these particular people from 
paying the tax which, under the original 
McIntyre decision, they felt they would 
not have to pay. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. BEALL]. 

Mr. BUSH. I should like to associate 
myself with the Senator’s proposal. I 
had intended to offer an amendment on 
behalf of myself and my colleague from 
Connecticut, to accomplish the identical 
purpose. I believe the Senator has a 
perfectly logical and just amendment. 
We have a situation in our State which 
is not different from the situation men- 
tioned by the Senator from Maryland. 
I should like very much to endorse his 
proposal. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the staff 
of the committee has investigated the 
amendment very carefully. I am willing 
to take it to conference. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator from 
Virginia. 

Mr. BEALL. I thank the Senator 
from Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. BEALL]. Without objection, the 
amendment is agreed to. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 
If there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, in behalf 
of the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CuaAvez], I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the RECORD a state- 
ment by him relating to an amendment 
which he had intended to offer to the bill. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


STaTEMENT BY SENATOR CHAVEZ 


The amendment which I propose is one 
substantially the law in effect now and one 
which would simply recognize the practices 
and customs which have prevailed in most 
smaller nightclubs and entertainment spots 
in New Mexico and elsewhere. 

In the case of New Mexico, our nightclubs 
are so small that they cannot exist on re- 
freshments and entertainment alone, but 
must depend to a great extent upon the sup- 
per crowds. The big Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion installations in Albuquerque necessarily 
draw many*visitors on business, and enter- 
tainment is a byproduct of those visits. It 
just so happens that at some of our night- 
spots the best food is also obtainable, and 
many persons who care little about dancing, 
go there to entertain at dinner. 

The strict application of the Treasury 
regulations would require the full 20-percent 
tax be applied to the bill, even though the 
people went to the nightclub at 7 o‘clock for 
dinner and remained a minute after 9 o’clock 
when dancing is begun. What has happened 
is that in many cases some woman in the 
group demands to remain for 1 or 2 dances 
and the whole party is thrown into a 20-per- 
cent category despite the desire of the male 
members of the party footing the bill to get 
out of there before 9 o’clock. What has been 
practice anc custom is for the nightclub 
operator to simply collect all bills due shortly 
before 9 o’clock. If the people remain, they 
expect to pay the 20-percent tax on the 
orchestra for dancing. If they leave, there is 
no question but what the law has been met. 

What has often happened is what has 
prompted me to offer this amendment. 
Owners tell me that when they make appli- 
cation of the tax for services before the 9 
o’clock beginning of dancing, they are pub- 
licly accused of putting the money in their 
pocket. It seems the public is generally 
conditioned to the fact that the tax begins 
when the music begins whether they get 
there after 9 o’clock or long before. In the 
minds of the general public, the tax is on 
entertainment and until there is entertain- 
ment, they do not figure the tax is appli- 
cable. If the owner has pressed the case, he 
has lost goodwill. The net result has been 
that custom and practice has dictated that 
the tax is levied on bills after the visible 
form of entertainment is started, ani no one 
objects: particularly. 

The Treasury is now auditing the night 
spots around the country on a strict appli- 
cation of the law, and in many cases is de- 
manding back payments of tremendous 
amounts of tax. In these cases, it is the 
owners who must pay and in view of the 
marginal basis many clubs operate upon to- 
day, they are unable to pay the big sums. 
It was my understanding from the Treasury 
that because of lack of manpower they had 
not attempted to enforce what they knew to 
be the law, but which had not been gen- 
erally recognized as a firm law and require- 
ment. I realize that lack of knowledge is 
perhaps no defense, but certainly a wide- 
spread custom and practice which complies 
substantially with the requirements and 
spirit of the law should be an acceptable 
defense. 

The Government has made unpaid tax 
collectors out of most businesses today and 
in this case the night spots have collected 
taxes and turned them over to the Govern- 
ment without any compensation. I suggest 
that the Treasury ought to recognize the cus- 
toms of the past and waive the recovery where 
the practice was honest and substantially in 
compliance and then put the nightclubs 
and patrons on notice for the future on 
what is to be expected. The waiver might 
be considered a small token of commission 
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for the collection agent work of the night- 
club owners. 

The present economic times are not as 
rosy as all of us would prefer and sudden and 
heavy demands by the Government may pre- 
cipitate closing of businesses and resultant 
unemployment that is not worthy of the 
administration or the Government itself 
at this time. In New Mexico, most of them 
are legitimate small business and entitled 
to no less consideration than any other busi- 
ness. 

If the entertainment tax is applied as 
the Treasury intends, it is going to precipi- 
tate some quarrels and difficult good will 
problems for most nightclubs in the less 
populated States. Not only is the Treasury 
forcing the nightclubs to collect the Gov- 
ernment tax, but also to bear the brunt of 
the ill will and also to bear the educational 
program with the patrons. I think this far 
too much responsibility to place upon small 
business in a year in which the Congress 
and the administration has repeatedly 
sought ways and means to ease the prob- 
lems of the small-business man. 

I am primarily concerned here with the 
patron of the nightclubs, who, after all, pays 
the 20 percent rather than the nightclub 
operator. Whether right or wrong, for years 
now these patrons have looked upon the be- 
ginning of the orchestra as the beginning of 
the tax. I know of no one in the world 
who could argue successfully with a couple 
in New Mexico that they ought to pay the 
20 percent tax on all they have had to eat 
or drink for an hour or two before the or- 
chestra showed up. I realize here there 
might be an argument that people would be 
encouraged to eat earlier and pay up their 
bills before 9 o’clock. To this I say the 
cabaret tax is not regulatory upon the 
hunger and eating habits of the patrons. it 
is an entertainment tax and should not be 
applicable except during the time of enter- 
tainment. This is not a tax to grab, or 
one of greed but simply a wartime revenue 
measure. We ought not to write laws or 
construct laws upon what someone might 
do, but we should decide a question upon 
what is reasonable and just, 

The Treasury asked how this might be 
accomplished and I simply pointed out that 
there are a number of different stamping 
clocks on the market used in offices today 
to time in mail. One of these could be used 
and the patrons’ checks stamped through 
this machine as the patrons are served. It 
is a very simple thing to me to accomplish. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 
The bill (H. R. 7125) was passed. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to table was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the engrossed 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 7125) be printed, and that in 
the engrossment of the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill, the Secretary of 
the Senate be authorized to make all 
necessary technical and clerical changes, 
including changes in section numbers 
and cross references thereto. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments, request a conference thereon 
with the House of Representatives, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. BYRD, 
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Mr. Kerr, Mr. FREAR, Mr. Martin of 
Pennsylvania, and Mr. WILLIAMS CON- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the bill (S. 4059) to amend Reorgani- 
zation Plan Numbered 1 of 1958 in order 
to change the name of the office estab- 
lished under such plan. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the amendments of the 
House to the bill (S. 375) to amend the 
Interstate Commerce Act to provide for 
filing of documents evidencing the lease, 
mortgage, conditional sale, or bailment 
of motor vehicles sold to or owned by 
certain carriers subject to such act. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill 
(S. 1798) to amend section 4426 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended, with re- 
spect to certain small vessels operated 
by cooperatives or associations in trans- 
porting merchandise of members on a 
nonprofit basis to or from places within 
the inland waters of southeastern Alas- 
ka and Prince Rupert, British Columbia, 
or to or from places within said inland 
waters and places within the inland 
waters of the State of Washington. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to each of the following bills 
of the House: 

H. R.3820. An act to amend section 490 
of title 14, United States Code, relating to 
the settlement of claims of military and 
civilian personnel of the Coast Guard, and 
for other purposes; and 

H.R.6701. An act granting the consent 
and approval of Congress to the Tennessee 
River Basin Water Pollution Control Com- 
pact. j 


The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the joint resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 628) to facilitate the 
admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens. 

The message also announced that the 
House had severally agreed to the 
amendment of the Senate to the follow- 
ing bills of the House: 

H. R.4804. An act for the relief of the 
Newington School District, N. H.; 

H. R.7260. An act to amend title 18, 
United States Code, section 3651, so as to 
permit confinement in jail-type institutions 
or treatment institutions for a period not 
exceeding 6 months in connection with the 
grant of probation on a 1-count indictment; 
and 

H. R. 9022. An act to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to authorize the Secre- 
taries of the military departments to settle 
certain claims in the amount of $5,000, or 
less, and to partially pay certain claims 
which are certified to Congress, 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (H. R. 12840) to amend 
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the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
and it was signed by the President pro 
tempore. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE OF 1954 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business, the amendment of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, be tem- 
porarily laid aside and that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calen- 
dar No. 2029, H. R. 8381. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
8381) to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to correct unintended 
benefits and hardships and to make 
technical amendments, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, do 
I understand that the bill we are about 
to consider is the so-called Mills bill, 
making technical amendments in the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Finance with amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state that the unanimous 
consent agreement limiting debate, pre- 
viously entered into, is now in force, be- 
ginning at 5:47 p. m. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Do I understand 
that debate is limited to 1 hour on any 
amendment and to 2 hours on the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, without 
the time consumed in calling it being 
charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, H. R. 8381 
is a bill to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to correct unintended bene- 
fits and hardships, and to make technical 
amendments, and for other purposes. 
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The bill has been the subject of exten- 
sive hearings in the Committee on Fi- 
nance, and the committee has made some 
amendments to the House provisions and 
has added other provisions, which were 
not in the House bill. The bill consists 
of 228 pages and contains 106 sections. 
It is accompanied by a committee report 
covering 266 pages. 

Many of the sections deal with the cor- 
rection of inadvertent errors in the in- 
ternal revenue laws and inconsistencies 
in the language of the statute as to the 
intent of Congress expressed in the com- 
mittee reports. It also corrects numer- 
ous tax loopholes in the law and removes 
unintended benefits and hardships. The 
committee is of the opinion that loop- 
holes and unintended benefits and hard- 
ships are most serious, when tax rates 
are as at present at such high levels. 

The committee has moved up the ef- 
fective date of many substantive provi- 
sions of the House bill so that they will 
not apply before 1958. This was thought 
advisable because many of the effective 
date provisions of the House bill were 
adopted with the expectation that the bill 
would pass last year. This was not the 
case. 

I will now discuss a few important 
provisions of the bill, and will insert at 
the end of my remarks a summary of 
the provisions of the bill. For a fuller 
discussion of the various sections of the 
bill, I refer each Senator to the detailed 
discussion in the committee report. 

Section 2 of the House bill applied the 
common-law rule to spouses living in 
community-property States in determin- 
ing their eligibility for the retirement- 
income credit. The committee believed 
that such a rule might create a discrimi- 
nation against spouses living in commu- 
nhity-property States as compared with 
spouses living in common-law States. 
The House bill was accordingly amended 
to allow spouses living in common-law 
States the same treatment under the re- 
tirement-credit provisions as spouses liv- 
ing in community-property States re- 
ceive. 

Section 3 of the bill closes a loophole 
whereby dealers in tax-exempt securi- 
ties have been deducting artificial losses 
against their taxable income. Existing 
law attempted to correct this situation 
by denying a deduction for the premi- 
ums on such bonds when they were sold 
or called. However, an exception was 
made under existing law where the 
bonds were held less than 30 days or 
where the maturity or earliest call date 
of the bond was more than 5 years be- 
yond the date of acquisition of the bond. 
The House bill eliminates this avoidance 
device by repealing the 30-day rule 
where the bonds are sold at a loss in- 
stead of at a gain. The House bill also 
repeals the 5-year exception where the 
bonds are sold either at a gain or at a 
loss. The committee bill also applies 
the House 30-day rule to bonds with a 
maturity date or call date of more than 
5 years. Under this rule dealers will 
not be required to amortize such “5- 
year bonds” unless they are sold or called 
at a loss. It is only where a loss occurs 
that the loophole arises. It was the 
opinion of the committee that to require 
amortization in other cases would im- 
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pose unnecessary recordkeeping upon 
dealers in tax-exempt bonds. 

Section 4 of the bill repealed an ex- 
emption which permitted police officials 
to exclude subsistence allowances up to 
$5 a day from their taxable income. 
The Committee adopted the provisions 
of the House bill but made the repeal 
effective with respect to taxable years 
ending after September 30, 1958, and 
only with respect to amounts received 
as a statutory subsistence allowance af- 
ter September 30, 1958. 

Section 5 of the House bill defines a 
dependent in such a way that a double 
exemption may not be claimed for a 
wife on the theory that she is both a 
wife and a dependent and also excludes 
from the definition of a dependent those 
living in a household of the taxpayer 
where their relationship to the taxpayer 
is an illegal one. The Committee has 
added an amendment also including as 
a dependent a legally adopted child who 
is neither a citizen nor a resident of the 
United States if the child has as his 
principal place of abode the home of 
the taxpayer and is a member of the 
household. To get the benefit of this 
provision, the taxpayer must be a citi- 
zen of the United States. 

Section 6 of the bill, added by the com- 
mittee, disallows an income-tax deduc- 
tion for bribes, kickbacks, or improper 
payments to foreign officials and em- 
ployees if the payment would be unlaw- 
ful under United States laws. 

Section 9 of the House bill has been 
deleted by the committee. This section 
related to short-term irrevocable trusts 
created by the grantor, where the in- 
come during the term of the trust is paid 
to churches, hospitals, and educational 
institutions. The present law denies the 
grantor a charitable deduction where the 
grantor has a reversionary interest of 5 
percent or more in the income or corpus 
of the trust. The House bill also denies 
the deduction where the corpus or in- 
come reverts to the grantor’s children, 
spouse, grandchildren, or other related 
persons. The committee believes that 
the House provision would severely limit 
the creating of these short-term trusts, 
which have been so beneficial to schools, 
churches, and hospitals in securing 
funds to carry on their activities. If the 
House provision should be adopted, the 
grantor would not receive any benefit 
from creating such a charitable trust 
which he could not otherwise obtain by 
setting up such a trust exclusively for 
the benefit of his family. 

Section 16 of the bill was added by the 
committee to provide relief in the case 
of assessments levied by soil and water 
conservation districts for certain de- 
preciable property. Under existing sec- 
tion 175 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, a taxpayer engaged in the business 
of farming may treat expenditures paid 
or incurred by him for the purpose of 
soil or water conservation of land used 
in farming as ordinary expenses instead 
of capital expenditures. Expenditures 
qualifying for this treatment include 
amounts—not otherwise allowable as a 
deduction—paid or incurred by a tax- 
payer to satisfy any part of an assess- 
ment levied by a soil or water conserva- 
tion or drainage district to defray ex- 
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penditures made by such district which, 
if paid or incurred by the taxpayer, 
would be deductible under section 175. 
However, section 175 does not include ex- 
penditures for the purchase, construc- 
tion, installation, or improvement of 
structures, appliances, or facilities which 
are of a character subject to deprecia- 
tion. Asa result, assessments paid or in- 
curred by a taxpayer which are levied by 
a soil or water conservation or drainage 
district to defray such expenditures are 
not eligible for the deduction under ex- 
isting law. The committee has added a 
provision which would put such taxpay- 
ers in the same position if they had in- 
curred such expenditures directly in- 
stead of through the district. 

Section 17 was adopted by the House 
to prevent a taxpayer from writing off 
improvements on leased property at too 
fast a rate where he had an option or 
options to renew the lease and it was 
evident that he would do so. This situa- 
tion was very difficult to correct under 
existing law, since the burden was upon 
the Government to establish that the 
taxpayer would renew his lease. In the 
case of improvements on leased property 
and the like, the House bill provides that 
renewal periods are to be taken into 
account where it is more probable that 
a lease will be renewed than that it will 
not. This has been amended to provide 
that the improvement can be written off 
over the initial lease period if this 
period accounts for 60 percent or more 
of the useful life of the improvement; 
or in the case of costs of acquiring a 
lease, the House provision is not to apply 
if 75 percent or more of this cost is at- 
tributable to the initial lease period. In 
any case, however, a renewal period will 
be taken into account, where the lease 
actually has been renewed or where the 
Government is able to sustain the bur- 
den of proving that there is a reasonable 
certainty that it will be. 

Section 29 of the bill permits pub- 
lishers of newspapers, magazines, and 
other periodicals for tax purposes to 
spread their subscription income over 
the period of the subscription rather 
than reporting it as income in the year 
of receipt. 

The committee added a provision— 
section 61—which is intended to aid 
small business companies established by 
the Small Business Act of 1958. First, 
they are to receive ordinary, rather than 
capital-loss treatment, on losses real- 
ized on convertible debentures acquired 
in supplying long-term equity capital 
for small business concerns. Second, 
losses realized by stockholders with re- 
spect to investments in these small-busi- 
ness investment companies are to result 
in ordinary, rather than capital-loss 
treatment. Third, the intercorporate 
dividends-received deduction for these 
investment companies is to be 100 per- 
cent, instead of 85 percent. These 
changes are effective for years beginning 
after the passage of this bill. 

Your committee has added to the bill 
a provision—section 68—which permits 
shareholders in small-business corpora- 
tions, in lieu of payment to the corporate 
tax, to elect to be taxed directly on the 
corporate earnings. When this method 
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is elected, the shareholders include in 
their own income for tax purposes their 
share of the current taxable income of 
the corporation, whether distributed or 
not. This income is treated as the ordi- 
nary income of the shareholder; and 
since no tax has been paid on such in- 
come by the corporation, it is not eligi- 
ble for the dividend credit or dividend 
exclusion now allowed under existing 
law to shareholders for dividends paid. 

However, long-term capital gains of the 

corporation are treated as capital gains 

at the shareholder level. Net operating 
losses of the corporation currently are 
also passed through to the shareholder. 

This provision is effective with respect to 

taxable years ending after December 31, 

1957. The House version of the bill re- 

pealed the provision of existing law 

which permitted certain individuals and 
partnerships to elect to be taxed as cor- 

porations. Your committee in section 67 

has restored this provision of existing 

law. 

Your committee has also added to the 
bill another provision which will give 
relief to farmers and others who are 
forced to sell their property under con- 
demnation proceedings or threat thereof. 
The committee amendment adds to the 
involuntary conversion provisions of ex- 
isting law a subsection which permits a 
person whose property is condemned to 
acquire property of like kind without 
the recognition of gain. Thus, a farmer 
whose farm is seized as a result of con- 
demnation proceedings by a State or 
other governmental authority may pur- 
chase other real property with the pro- 
ceeds within the time limits specified in 
the involuntary conversion section, and 
not have to pay a capital gains tax on 
the money he received from the State 
for his farm. Thus, if a farmer is forced 
to sell his farm, he will not have to pay 
the capital gains tax on the gain from 
the sale, if he invests the proceeds in an 
apartment in the city or in some other 
form of real estate. This rule is ap- 
plied only in the case of real property, 
and does not include inventory or prop- 
erty held primarily for sales to cus- 
tomers. It is limited to cases of seizures, 
requisitions, or condemnations, or threat 
or imminence thereof. The section ap- 
plies only if the sale to the condemning 
authority occurs after December 31, 
1957. 

Instead of discussing the various other 
provisions of the bill, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recor a short analysis of each sec- 
tion of the bill, with its effective date. 

There being no objection, the analy- 
sis was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orD, as follows: 

SUMMARY OF H. R, 8381 as REPORTED TO THE 
SENATE BY THE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 
Section 1 provides that this act shall be 

cited as the Technical Amendments Act of 

1958. It also prescribes effective dates for 

the various provisions of the bill. 

Section 2 amends the retirement income 
credit provision so as to provide similar 
treatment in the case of married taxpayers 
in common-law States as is presently avail- 
able in community-property States. Effec- 
tive date: Taxable years beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1957. 


Section 3 requires dealers in tax-exempt 
securities to amortize bond premiums in 
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case of bonds sold at a loss even though 
they were held less than 30 days. Section 3 
similarly requires dealers to amortize bond 
premiums in the case of bonds with a ma- 
turity or call date of more than 5 years 
where the bonds are sold at a loss. Effec- 
tive date: Taxable years ending after Decem- 
ber 31, 1957. 

Section 4 repeals a special allowance for 
subsistence which presently permits police 
officials to exclude up to $5 a day from in- 
come subject to tax. Effective date: Gener- 
ally, taxable years ending after September 
30, 1958. 

Section 5 (a) denies a dependency exemp- 
tion for a wife (since a spouse’s exemption 
is available) and also for persons whose rela- 
tionship to the taxpayer is illegal. Effective 
date: Generally, taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1953. 

Subsection (b) provides that a dependency 
exemption is to be allowed for a legally 
adopted child if the child has as his place 
of abode the home of the taxpayer and is a 
member of his household even though the 
child is neither a citizen nor resident of the 
United States. Effective date: Taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1957. 

Section 6 denies a deduction for improper 
payments, including bribes and kickbacks, to 
foreign government officials and employees 
if the payment would be unlawful under 
laws of the United States. Effective date: 
Date of enactment. 

Section 7 treats as deductible taxes, pay- 
ments to the Atomic Energy Commission for 
services such as are generally supplied by 
municipalities. Effective date: Taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1957. 

Section 8 corrects a grammatical error in 
secton 165 (g) (3) (B) of the code relating to 
worthless securities. Effective date: Gener- 
ally, taxable years beginning after Decem- 
ber 31, 1953. 

Section 9 makes it clear that a business 
bad-debt deduction may not be taken for 
a debt which was not originally created or 
acquired in connection with a trade or busi- 
ness of the taxpayer claiming the deduction. 
Effective date: Generally, taxable years be- 
ginning after December 31, 1953. 

Section 10 is designed to carry out the in- 
tent of Congress that emergency amortiza- 
tion deductions are to be allowed for primary 
processing facilities of uranium ore or con- 
centrates under a program of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Effective date: August 
22, 1957. 

Section 11 provides that those claiming 
the unlimited charitable contribution deduc- 
tion are to be permitted to determine their 
taxes in the 10 prior years, not only on the 
basis of taxes paid in those years, but alter- 
natively on the basis of taxes paid with re- 
spect to those years. Effective date: Tax- 
able years beginning after December 31, 1957. 

Section 12 eliminates a possible double 
deduction for the same amount due to the 
interplay of the 2-year charitable contribu- 
tion carryover and the net operating loss 
earryover. Effective date: Generally, tax- 
able years beginning after December 31, 1953. 

Section 13 makes it impossible to claim a 
double deduction for both interest and a 
charitable contribution in certain trans- 
actions where funds are borrowed and then 
contributions are made to charity. Effective 
date: Taxable years beginning after Decem- 
ber 31, 1957. 

Section 14, relating to amortizable bond 
premium, denies the right to write off the 
entire premium on bonds in the period up 
to the earliest call date and thus prevents 
the taking of deductions against ordinary 
income for amounts, which upon sale of 
the bonds prior to maturity, result in cap- 
ital gain income. Effective date: Taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1957. 

Section 15, relating to net operating losses 
carried to or through 1953-54 fiscal years, 
provides that the 1939 code rules are to 
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be followed with respect to the portion of 
the year falling in 1953 and the 1954 code 
rules with respect to the portion of the 
year falling in 1954. This section further 
provides that refund or credit of any over- 
payment resulting from the application of 
this amendment, otherwise barred by the 
statute of limitation, may, nevertheless, be 
made or allowed if claim therefor is made 
within 6 months after enactment of this act, 
but no interest shall be paid or allowed. 
Effective date: Generally, taxable years be- 
ginning after December 31, 1953. 

Section 16 permits members of a soil or 
water conservation, or drainage, district to 
claim a deduction for depreciation of the 
member’s share of any assessment made by 
the district which is invested in depreciable 
property. Effective date; Taxable years þe- 
ginning after December 31, 1957. 

Section 17 provides, in the case of im- 
provements on leased property, that the cost 
of the improvement may be written off over 
the initial lease period if this period ac- 
counts for 60 percent or more of the useful 
life of the improvement. Otherwise, re- 
newal periods are to be taken into account 
in determining the deductible amount. If 
75 percent or more of the cost of acquiring 
& lease is attributable to the initial lease 
period, the cost may be written off over the 
initial lease period without taking into 
account renewal periods. Effective date: 
Applies generally with respect to costs of 
acquiring a lease and improvements begun 
after July 28, 1958. 

Section 18 permits a deduction for med- 
ical expenses of a decedent’s last illness to 
be taken in his last income-tax return so 
long as they have not been allowed as an 
estate-tax deduction, even though a deduc- 
tion may have been claimed for such pur- 
poses. Effective date: Generally, taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1953. 

Section 19 increases the maximum med- 
ical-expense deduction to $15,000 in the case 
of a taxpayer over 65 who is disabled by rea- 
son of any medically determinable physical 
or mental impairment which can be expected 
to result in death or to be of long-continued 
and indefinite duration. Where both the tax- 
payer and his spouse are over 65 and so dis- 
abled, the maximum is increased to $30,000. 
Effective date: Taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1957. 

Section 20, relating to dividends received 
by corporations, denies the 85 percent divi- 
dend received deduction for dividends on 
stock purchased just before the dividend 
date and sold shortly after that date at a 
loss (because the stock is sold ex dividend). 
Effective date: Taxable years ending after 
December 31, 1957. 

Section 21 provides that the tax imposed 
on minority stockholders under section 337 
of the code is to be reduced to the extent 
that the assets of a corporation are sold and 
the proceeds distributed within 1 year, even 
though 80 percent or more of the stock is 
held by a parent corporation which is not 
eligible for this tax treatment with respect 
to distributions received by it. Effective 
date: January 1, 1958. 

Section 22 provides an exclusion from the 
collapsible corporation provision of present 
law in the case of the sale of stock where 
the appreciation in ordinary income assets 
of a corporation does not exceed 15 percent 
of the fair market value of all of the assets 
of the corporation (less liabilities). The ef- 
fect of the exclusion is to tax any gain 
on the sale of this stock as capital gain. 
Effective date: Taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1957. 

Section 23 makes it clear that the 1939 
Code corporate distribution rules are appli- 
cable (1) to sales made before the 1954 Code 
effective date for such rules, even though 
installment payments are made after that 
date, and (2) where binding contracts of 
sale were entered into before that date even 
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though the actual sale occurred at any time 
up to 1958. Effective date: August 17, 1954. 

Section 24, relating to taxation of em- 
ployee annuities, limits to 20 percent the 
portion of the compensation an employee 
may receive from a tax-exempt educational, 
charitable or religious organization in the 
form of an annuity (under a nonqualified 
pension plan) and still have the income tax 
on the amount to be received as annuities 
deferred until the pension payments are re- 
ceived. This section further provides that 
the $5,000 exclusion for death benefits, the 
estate tax exclusion for contribution to a 
pension by an employer and the gift tax ex- 
clusion provided elsewhere by this bill for 
a joint and survivor elections are to be made 
available to employees of tax-exempt schools 
and colleges, publicly supported charities 
and religious organizations, to the extent 
that those organizations pay no more than 
20 percent of the compensation to an em- 
ployee in the form of an annuity. Effective 
date: Taxable years beginning after Decem- 
ber 31, 1957. 

Section 25 corrects an error in punctua- 
tion in section 404 (a) of the code, relating 
to contributions of an employer to em- 
ployees’ trust or annuity plan. Effective 
date: Generally, taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1953. 

Section 26, relating to employee stock op- 
tions granted by a parent or subsidiary cor- 
poration, provides that for purposes of de- 
termining whether an individual is, or has 
been, an employee of a parent or subsidiary 
of the corporation granting a restricted stock 
option, the parent or subsidiary is to be 
treated as if it were the granting corpora- 
tion. Effective date: Generally, taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1953. 

Section 27 provides that if in determining 

the price of variable price stock options use 
is made of the value of the stock before the 
option is exercised, if these options are to 
qualify as restricted options the value of 
the stock for this “lookback” may not ex- 
ceed the average value of the stock in the 
month of exercise. Effective date: Gener- 
ally, taxable years ending after September 
30, 1958. 
- Section 28 provides that uncollected in- 
stallment obligations which are transferred 
to a life-insurance company are to be taxed 
at that time. Similar provision is made for 
transfers to partnerships to which a life- 
insurance company is a member or where 
there is such a transfer to a company which 
becomes a life-insurance company. Effective 
date: Taxable years beginning after Decem- 
ber 31, 1957. 

Section 29 permits publishers of news- 
papers, magazines, and other periodicals to 
spread their subscription income over the 
period of the subscription rather than re- 
porting it as income in the year of receipt. 
Effective date: Taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1957. 

Section 30, relating to adjustments re- 
quired by changes of method of accounting, 
provides that where a taxpayer voluntarily 
changes his method of accounting, any ad- 
justment in income as a result of this change 
which is attributable to a year before 1954 
is required to be made and reported for tax 
purposes, but i° the adjustment increases 
taxable income, the increased income may 
be spread forward over as much as 10 years. 
Moreover, the 10-year spread forward is to 
be available whether or not the taxpayer was 
in business 10 years prior to 1954 and an 
alternative to the 10-year spread forward is 
provided under which taxpayers may deter- 
mine their tax in the year of change as if 
the income had been reported in the years 
before 1954 under the new method of ac- 
counting, or by permitting the adjustment 
to be made one-third in the year of change 
and one-third in each of the prior 2 years. 
In addition, this section permits a taxpayer 
who voluntarily changed to a new accounting 
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method after 1954 without permission of the 
Treasury to go back to his prior accounting 
method rather than make the adjustment 
required by the bill. Taxpayers who made 
changes in their method of accounting for 
1957 or a prior year which the 1954 code is 
applicable may begin the 10-year spread for- 
ward in 1958. Effective date: Generally, tax- 
able years beginning after December 31, 1953. 

Section 31 (a) permits a pension fund to 
invest in debentures or other obligations 
of the employer corporation, where there was 
no security for the debentures, etc., but 
not have the transaction Classified as a pro- 
hibited transaction, within the meaning of 
section 503 of the code, if three conditions 
are met. These requirements provide (1) 
that the obligation be acquired on a basis 
no less favorable than the market price; (2) 
that the pension trust own not more than 
25 percent of any issue; (3) that not more 
than 25 percent of the total assets of the 
pension fund may be invested in the em- 
ployer’s obligations. Effective date: Gener- 
ally, taxable years ending after March 15, 
1956. 

Subsection (b) provides that loans by an 
employee pension fund to the employer or- 
ganization are not to be considered as pro- 
hibited transactions (a) where the employer 
is prohibited by law from pledging a secu- 
rity for such a loan more than one-half the 
value of its assets; (b) where the making or 
renewal of the loan must be approved in 
writing by an independent trustee; and (c) 
the amount loaned by the employee fund to 
the employer does not represent more than 
25 percent of the value of all the assets of 
the fund. Effective date: Taxable years 
ending after date of enactment. 

Section 32, relating to business leases and 
the unrelated business income tax, provides 
that a lease to a medical clinic by a medi- 
cal research foundation of adjoining prem- 
ises is to be considered “related” if the clinic 
is used by the foundation for research pur- 
poses, by making use of the clinic’s case his- 
tories and donated services of the clinic’s 
doctors. Effective date: Taxable years be- 
ginning after December 31, 1957. 

Section 33 makes it clear that for purposes 
of the accumulated earnings tax carryovers 
of charitable contributions and carryovers of 
capital losses are not to be taken into ac- 
count. Effective date: Generally, taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1953. 

Section 34 (a) makes it clear that for pur- 
poses of the domestic personal holding com- 
pany tax carryovers of charitable contribu- 
tions are not to be taken into account. 
Effective date: Generally, taxable years be- 
ginning after December 31, 1953. 

Subsection (b) provides that the net op- 
erating loss carryover for purposes of this 
tax is not to include the intercorporate divi- 
dend received deduction and other similar 
special deductions. Effective date: Taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1957. 

Section 35 (a) makes it clear that for pur- 
poses of the foreign personal holding com- 
pany tax carryovers of charitable contribu- 
tions are not to be taken into account. 
Effective date: Generally, taxable years be- 
ginning after December 31 ,1953. 

Subsection (b) disallows a deduction by 
a foreign personal holding company for par- 
tially tax-exempt interest since a United 
States shareholder is allowed a credit for his 
share of such interest. Effective date: Tax- 
able years ending after December 31, 1957. 

Subsection (c) provides that the net op- 
erating loss carryover for purposes of this tax 
is not to include the intercorporate dividend 
received deduction and other similar special 
deductions. Effective date: Taxable years 
ending after December 31, 1957. 

Section 36 provides, in case of sales by 
banks of bonds, debentures, etc., that net 
losses are to be treated as ordinary losses even 
though the indebtedness does not have in- 
terest coupons attached and is not in regis- 
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tered form. Effective date: Generally, tax- 
able years beginning after December 31, 1953. 

Section 37 corrects an error in spelling in 
section 611 (b) (4) of the Code, relating to 
depletion allowances in case of estates. Ef- 
fective date: Generally, taxable years begin- 
ning after December 31, 1953. 

Section 38 increases the percentage de- 
pletion allowance in case of gold from 15 
percent to 23 percent where gold ore is the 
principal product of the taxpayer. Effective 
date: Taxable years beginning after Decem- 
ber 31, 1957. 

Section 39 equates the tax treatment of 
fiscal year and calendar year taxpayers by 
permitting the fiscal year taxpayer to apply 
the percentage depletion provisions of the 
1954 Code to that portion of the fiscal year 
1953-54 which falls in the calendar year 
1954. Effective date: Generally, taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1953. 

Section 40 provides, in case of gas and oil 
wells, that taxpayers for 1954 and subsequent 
years may follow either the 1954 Code defi- 
nition of property or the rules applied under 
the 1939 Code, for purposes of determining 
percentage and cost depletion. With respect 
to other mineral properties, this section pro- 
vides a specific definition in lieu of both the 
1939 rules and the 1954 Code definition 
which, in general, permits an aggregation of 
all the interests in 1 mine and the aggre- 
gation of 2 or more mines within an operat- 
ing unit. More than 1 aggregation is per- 
mitted and an interest may be broken up 
into 2 or more properties where a mine is 
located on each portion. The election to 
aggregate need not be made until develop- 
mental or operational expenses are incurred, 
but exploration expenses incurred before the 
aggregation are to increase taxes after the 
aggregation, to the extent that there would 
have been an increase in taxes before that 
time had the properties then been aggre- 
gated. Effective date: Generally, the amend- 
ments made by this section apply to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1957, but 
in certain instances, the taxpayer may, elect, 
to apply the amendments, or portions there- 
of, to taxable years beginning after Decem- 
ber 31, 1953. 

Section 41 corrects a typographical error 
in section 851 (e) of the code, relating to 
regulated investment companies furnishing 
eapital to development corporations. Ef- 
fective.date; Generally, taxable years be- 
ginning after December 31, 1953. 

Section 42 permits regulated investment 
companies which have the bulk of their 
assets invested in State and local government 
obligations to pass through to its stockhold- 
ers the tax-exempt character of its interest 
income. Effective date: Taxable years be- 
ginning after the date of enactment. 

Section 43, relating to transactions in regu- 
lated investment company shares around 
time of distributing capital gain dividend, 
provides that any loss on the sale of a share 
of regulated investment company stock (in- 
eluding stock in an investment company 
holding the bulk of its assets in State and 
local obligations) held for not more than 30 
days is to be treated as a long-term capital 
loss to the extent the shareholder has re- 
ceived (or has been deemed to have received) 
a long-term capital gain dividend. Effec- 
tive date: Generally, taxable years ending 
after December 31, 1957. 

Section 44 permits real estate investment 
companies whose funds are largely invested 
in real estate and real estate mortgages to be 
treated as regulated investment companies 
for tax purposes. Effective date: Taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1957. 

Section 45 provides that nonresident aliens 
receiving lump-sum payments under quali- 
fied employee pension, profit-sharing or 
stock-bonus plans are to be subject to the 
30 percent withholding tax where these plans 
are “insured,” in the same manner as lump- 
sum payments are taxed where the plans are 
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“trusteed.” Effective date: The 30 percent 
tax is made effective for taxable years end- 
ing after the date of enactment: The with- 
holding becomes effective the day after 
enactment. 

Section 46 provides that the 3 percent 
credit for partially tax-exempt interest is 
not to be available in the case of the 30 per- 
cent tax imposed on nonresident aliens. 
This section also provides, in the case of 
nonresident aliens whose gross income is 
more than $15,400, that the 4 percent divi- 
dend received credit and the $50 dividend 
exclusion are not to be available. Effective 
date: ‘Taxable years beginning after Decem- 
ber 31, 1957. 

Section 47 provides that the basis of gifts 
is to be increased by the gift tax attributable 
thereto, except that the basis is not to be 
increased above the fair market value of the 
property at the time of the gift. Eifective 
date: Generally, date of enactment. 

Section 48 makes it clear that where a tax- 
payer transfers property which only in part 
qualifies as a tax-free exchange any loss rec- 
ognized on the taxable portion is to result in 
the reduction of the basis of the. property 
acquired. Effective date: Generally, taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1953. 

Section 49 restores to the involuntary con- 
version provision the 1939 code definition of 
control of a corporation which defines that 
termi as the ownership of stock possessing at 
least 80 percent of the total combined voting 
power of all classes of stock entitled to vote 
and at least 80 percent of the total number 
of shares of all other classes of stock of the 
corporation, Effective date: Generally, tax- 
able years beginning after December 31, 1953. 

Section 50, relating to condemnation ot 
real property held for productive use in trade 
or business or for investment, provides that 
in case of property which is involuntarlly 
converted no gain is to be realized in the 
case of real property which is replaced with 
property of a “like kind’ whether or not 
that property is “similar or related in sery- 
ice or use.” Effective date: Applies only in 
case of the disposition of converted property 
after December 31, 1957. 

Section 51 corrects an erroneous reference 
in section 1053, relating to the basis of prop- 
erty acquired before March 1, 1913. Effec- 
tive date: Generally, taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1953. 

Section 52 provides that the right to defer 
tax on any gain from the sale or exchange 
of a radio or broadcasting facility is to be 
limited to those cases where the FCC has 
certified that the Commission has changed 
one of its policies or adopted a new policy. 
Effective date: Generally applies to sales or 
exchanges made after December 31, 1957. 

Section 63 provides that casualty losses 
realized in connection with business property, 
where the taxpayer is not compensated for 
the loss by insurance, are always to result 
in ordinary losses and not to be offset 
against gains which might otherwise be 
taxed as capital gains. Effective date: Tax- 
able years beginning after December 31, 1957. 

Section 54 provides that gain on the sale 
of an obligation containing an original-issue 
discount is to be considered ordinary income 
to the extent of the discount except that if 
there were no intention on the part of the 
issuer to call the obligation before maturity, 
this amount would continue to be taxed in 
part as capital gain. Effective date: Gen- 
erally, taxable years ending after December 
31, 1957. 

Section 55 provides that where a bond is 
purchased with coupons detached, any gain 
upon subsequent sale of such bond is to be 
treated as ordinary income to the extent of 
the value of the detached coupons. Effec- 
tive date: Generally applies to bonds pur- 
chased after December 31, 1957, but also ap- 
Plies with respect to bonds purchased after 
August 16, 1954 and before January 1, 1958, 
if coupons which first become payable more 
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than 12 months after the date of purchase 
are detached from the bond. 

Section 66 provides that where a dealer 
closes a short sale with inventory stock while 
he has substantially identical stock in an in- 
vestment account, the holding period for 
the investment stock is to begin anew at 
the time the short sale is closed if it is 
closed more than 20 days after it is made. 
This provision applies only in the case of 
short sales of stock. Effective date: Applies 
with, respect to short sales made after De- 
cember 31, 1957. 

Section 57 makes it clear that whether a 
sale of an option results in a capital gain or 
ordinary income will depend upon the char- 
acter, in the hands of the taxpayer, of the 
assets underlying the option. It also makes 
clear that this rule does not apply to dealers 
in options, to options which would other- 
wise result in ordinary income or to gains 
from cptions acquired before March 1, 1954. 
Effective date: Generally, taxable years be- 
ginning after December 31, 1953. 

Section 58 provides that capital-gain 
treatment is to be available in case of gains 
on sale of patents to corporations controlled 
by a brother or sister just as present law 
provides capital-gains treatment in the case 
of a sale directly to a brother or sister of the 
taxpayer. Effective date: Generally, taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1953. 

Section 59 makes it clear that capital-gain 
treatment is not to be available in the case 
of property subdivided for sale if the prop- 
erty had previously been held for sale to 
customers or the taxpayer is a real-estate 
dealer. Effective date: Generally, taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1953. 

Section 60 restores a May 3, 1951, date 
unintentionally omitted from the 1954 Code 
section 1239, relating to gain from sale of 
certain property between spouses or between 
an individual and a controlled corporation. 
Effective date: Generally, taxable years be- 
ginning after December 31, 1953. 

Section 61 provides that small business 
investment companies established by the 
Small Business Investment Company Act of 
1958 are to receive ordinary rather than 
capital loss treatment on losses realized on 
convertible debentures acquired in supply- 
ing long-term equity capital for small busi- 
ness concerns, Similarly, losses realized by 
stockholders with respect to investments in 
these small business investment companies 
are to result in ordinary rather than capital 
loss treatment. In addition, it is provided 
that the intercorporate dividend received de- 
duction for these investment companies is 
to be 100 percent instead of 85 percent. 
Effective date: Taxable years beginning after 
date of enactment. 

Section 62 provides that damages received 
as the result of awards or settlements for 
injuries under the antitrust laws are to be 
taxed at a rate no higher than if the award 
or settlement had been received ratably over 
the period the injury was sustained. Effec- 
tive date: Generally, taxable years ending 
after date of enactment. 

Section 63, which relates to certain ad- 
justments to be made in closed taxable years, 
makes it clear where an adjustment is made 
in a barred year because of changes agreed 
to in an open year, the only adjustments 
which may be made in the barred year are 
those related to the agreed-upon adjustments 
in the open year. This section also adds 
to the list of types of adjustments under sec- 
tion 1311 through section 1315 of the Code 
where errors may be corrected, cases involv- 
ing the allowance or disallowance of a de- 
duction or credit to a corporation where a 
correlative deduction or credit should have 
been allowed or disallowed to a related tax- 
payer, defined as one who is a member of the 
same affiliated group. Effective date: Applies 
to determinations made after November 14, 
1954. 

Section 64 (a) revises section 1341 of the 
1954 Code, which relates to the restoration 
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of substantial amounts held under claim of 
right so as to take into account the World 
War II excess profits tax. Effective date: 
Generally, taxable years beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1953. 

Subsection (b) broadens the existing pro- 
vision to provide for cases where regulated 
public utilities make refunds to customers 
under a court order or in settlement of liti- 
gation or under threat or imminence of liti- 
gation. Effective date: Taxable years begin- 
ning after December 31, 1957. 

Subsection (c) adds to the inventory limi- 
tation an exception which makes tax bene- 
fits available where (1) a refund has been 
made pursuant to a price redetermination 
provision in a subcontract; (2) the parties to 
the subcontract are not related within the 
meaning of section 267 (b) of the Internal 
Revenue Code; and (8) although the sub- 
contract is subject to statutory renegotia- 
tion, there is no mitigation of the effect of 
the redetermination of price because the 
payment or repayment is not made to a gov- 
ernmental agency. Effective date: Applies 
only to subcontracts entered into before 
January 1, 1958, with respect to taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1953. 

Section 65 (a) (2), concerning claims 
against the United States, makes section 1347 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 inap- 
plicable unless a claim for relief under that 
provisions was filed with the United States 
before January 1, 1958. 

Subsection (a) (1) provides that the 3 
percent normal tax, over and above the 30 
percent limitation prescribed by the statute 
is to apply in those cases where the pro- 
vision is applicable. Effective date: Taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1957. 

Section 66 provides that where there is a 
repayment from one party to another under 
a subcontract subject to statutory renegotia- 
tion, the tax of the party making the repay- 
ment is to be reduced and the tax of the 
party receiving the payment is to be in- 
curred for the year with respect to which the 
payment was originally made. Effective date: 
Applies with respect to subcontracts entered 
into after December 31, 1957. 

Section 67 provides a procedure whereby 
proprietorships and partnerships, which in 
the past made an election to be taxed as 
corporations, may revoke that election. Ef- 
fective date: Generally, revocation may be 
made after date of enactment but on or be- 
fore the last day of the third month follow- 
ing the month in which regulations pre- 
scribed under section 1361 are published in 
the Federal Register. 

Section 68 provides that where certain 
small-business corporations so elect, no 
corporate income tax is to be imposed, and 
instead the shareholders of the corporation 
are to be taxed on the corporate earnings on 
a pro rata basis and also to take into account 
any corporate losses. Effective date: Tax- 
able years beginning after December 31, 1957. 

Section 69 extends for 60 days the period 
of limitation for filing claim for credit 
against the Federal estate tax for death taxes 
paid to the State, where there was litigation 
and consequent delay in the final determina- 
tion of State tax liability. Effective date: 
Both the 1939 and the 1954 codes are amended 
so as to make this provision apply gener- 
ally from February 10, 1939, the date of 
enactment of the 1939 code. 

Section 70, by amending both the 1939 and 
the 1954 codes, permits the Treasury, in cer- 
tain hardship cases, to extend for as much as 
two years the present periods for postpone- 
ment of payment of Federal estate tax on 
reversionary or remainder interest and for 
the claiming of credit for State and foreign 
death taxes in such situations. Effective 
date: The extensions are applicable only if 
the present period of postponement has not 
expired prior to enactment of this bill. 

Section 71 makes it clear that for re- 
tirement annuity contracts to qualify for the 
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estate tax exclusion with respect to the ém- 
ployer’s contributions, such annuity plans 
must meet all the statutory tests of a quali- 
fied plan not merely those in section 401 
(a) (3). Effective date: This section applies 
to decedents dying after December 31, 1953. 

Section 72 provides that no gift tax is to 
be payable on the exercise or nonexercise by 
an employee of the right to name a survivor 
beneficiary in connection with a pension, to 
the extent that amounts to be paid to the 
survivor are derived from contributions to 
the employer. Effective date: Calendar year 
1955 and all calendar years thereafter. 

Section 73 corrects a typographical error 
in the heading of section 3121 (b) (3) of the 
code, which relates to OASI coverage for 
employees of foreign subsidiaries. - Effective 
date: Generally, taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1953. 

Section 74 corrects an erroneous refer- 
ence in the last sentence of section 3122 of 
the code, relating to the collection and pay- 
ment of taxes with respect to Coast Guard 
exchanges. Effective date: Generally, taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1953. 

Section 75 corrects an erroneous reference 
in section 3504 of the code, which permits 
fiduciaries or agents to perform such acts 
as are required of employers. Effective date: 
Generally, taxable years beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1953. 

Section 76 provides that income earned in 
foreign countries generally excludable from 
income for tax purposes, is to be included 
in income for the purpose of determining 
whether an individual has $600 gross income 
and, therefore, is required to file an income 
tax return. Effective date: Taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1957. 

Section 77 corrects an erroneous reference 
in section 6013 (b) of the code, which re- 
lates to the right of taxpayers to file joint 
returns within a certain time after having 
previously filed separate returns. Effective 
date: August 17, 1954. 

Section 78 provides for fiscal year tax- 
payers dates which correspond with thoce al- 
ready in the code in the case of calendar 
year taxpayers. The date referred to is the 
January 31 date for calendar year taxpayers 
(February 15 in the case of farmers) for 
filing final income tax returns in lieu of 
fourth quarter declarations of estimated tax. 
Effective date: August 17, 1954. 

Section 79 (a), in general, provides that 
more of the information which is presently 
filed with the Government by tax-exempt 
organizations is to be made available for 
public inspection. Applications for exemp- 
tion and related material are to be made 
available to the public, and applications and 
other data supporting the exemption of var- 
ious organizations are to be available to Con- 
gressional committees. Effective date: 60th 
day after date of enactment. 

Subsection (b) provides that educational 
and charitable foundations now required to 
supply annual public information are to be 
required to report their total contributions 
as a part of that information. Effective date: 
Taxable years ending on or after December 
31, 1958. 

Section 80 corrects an erroneous reference 
in section 6212 (b) of the code, relating to 
address of notice of deficiency in the case 
of income and gift taxes. Effective date: 
August 17, 1954. 

Section 81 restores to the code a rule, in- 
advertently omitted from the 1954 Code, 
which makes it clear that the Secretary or 
his delegate may release property subject 
to special lien for estate and gift-tax pur- 
poses if the liability with respect to these 
taxes has been fully provided for. Effective 
date: January 1, 1955. 

Section 82 makes clerical changes in cer- 
tain provisions of the code by changing ref- 
erences to “United States District Attorney” 
to “United States Attorney” to conform wih 
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presently established nomenclature. Effec- 
tive date: January 1, 1955. 

Section 83 corrects a tical error in 
section 6339 (b) of the code relating to con- 
veyances of title. Effective date: January 
1, 1955. 

Section 84 provides that the 18-month 
period for assessment after a request for 
prompt assessment has been made, is ex- 
tended to 6 years where 25 percent of the 
income or gift is omitted from the return 
or, in the case of a personal holding com- 
pany, where the proper schedule was not 
filed. It also provides that a request for 
prompt assessment can be made by a cor- 
poration which has been dissolved or is in 
the process of dissolution. Effective date: 
August 17, 1954. 

Section 85 makes it clear that where an or- 
ganization in good faith determines that it 
is an exempt organization and files an in- 
formation return, this return is to be deemed 
its return for purposes of the statute of 
limitations not only where the organization 
is technically a corporation, but also where 
it is a trust, This section also assures the 
continuation of the 1939 Code rule that a 
tax deficiency attributable to the application 
of a net operating loss carryback may be 
issued at any time prior to the expiration 
of the assessment period for the year in 
which the loss occurred. Effective date: 
August 17, 1954. 

Section 86 provides that periods of limi- 
tation in the case of credits and refunds are 
to date from the time the return is filed 
rather than the due date of the return. This 
section also makes a correlating change in 
the limitation on the amount of tax which 
may be credited or refunded and corrects an 
erroneous date in section 6511 (b) of the 
code. Effective date: August 17, 1954. 

Section 87 correlates the interest provi- 
sions relating to deficiences and overpay- 
ments so that when there is both a defi- 
ciency and an overpayment outstanding with 
respect to the same taxpayer no interest is 
to be charged on the deficiency or allowed 
on the overpayment. This section also stops 
interest on certain deficiencies which arise 
as a result of the change from a 1-year to a 
2-year carryback under the 1954 Code. Ef- 
fective date: Applies only with respect to 
overpayments credited after December 31, 
1957. 

Section 88 makes it clear that interest may 
be assessed and collected at any time during 
the period within which the tax to which it 
relates may be collected, Effective date: 
August 17, 1954. 

Section 89 removes any basis for contend- 
ing that the penalty for failure to file in- 
formation returns (with a fixed due date) 
can be avoided by filing these returns after 
the due date. Effective date: August 17, 
1954. 

Section 90 makes it clear that for purposes 
of measuring a deficiency in income, estate 
or gift tax, the tax shown on the return is 
to be taken into account if the return is 
filed on the last day prescribed for filing as 
well as where it was filed before that date. 
Effective date: August 17, 1954. 

Section 91 provides greater flexibility in 
the requirement for tax compliance certifi- 
cates by departing aliens which will permit 
certain reasonable exceptions to the certifi- 
cation and tax bonding provisions where col- 
lection of the tax will not be jeopardized. 
Effective date: August 17, 1954. 

Section 92 makes clear that an immediate 
assessment of a deficiency may be made 
upon the filing of a petition in bankruptcy 
even though approval of the petition is not 
required by the court, This provision also 
makes clear that a petition for redetermina- 
tion of a deficiency by the Tax Court is not 
to be filed after the filing of a petition by 
the taxpayer in a proceeding under the 
Bankruptcy Act where approval of the peti- 
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tion is not required by the act. 
date: August 17, 1954. 

Section 93 provides that, where registered 
mail is presently required by a provision of 
the code, either certified or registered mail 
may be used, and the Treasury is authorized 
to define by regulations the extent to which 
provisions relating to registered mail will 
also apply to certified mail. Effective date: 
Applies only if the mailing occurs after date 
of enactment. 

Section 94 authorizes the microfilming of 
returns, documents, etc., and specifies that 
a microfilm copy, if properly authenticated, 
is to be admissible in judicial and adminis- 
trative proceedings. This provision also pro- 
vides safeguards against unauthorized dis- 
closure of information contained in these 
films or reproductions. 

Section 95 authorizes the Secretary of the 
Treasury to provide seals of office for district 
directors of internal revenue and others to 
whom his functions are delegated and pro- 
vides that judicial notice is to be taken of 
these seals if facsimiles are published in the 
Federal Register. 

Section 96 provides that, in the case of 
arrangements between lessors and lessees 
where the lessee has agreed to pay the in- 
come tax of the lessor and in case of con- 
tracts other than lease contracts where one 
party agrees to pay the income tax of the 
other party, the tax payable is to be limited 
to the tax on the basic income plus tax on 
the tax directly attributable to the basic 
income. It makes clear that there is to be 
no pyramiding of the tax. This provision is 
made applicable for 1952 and 1953 and re- 
stores a rule which had been consistently 
followed by the Internal Revenue Service 
for more than 30 years. If any of these years 
is a closed year, the statute of limitation is 
open for a period of 6 months for the claim- 
ing of credits or refunds, except that no 
interest is to be paid on any overpayment 
resulting from this provision. Effective date: 
Taxable years beginning after December 31, 
1£51, to which the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1939 applies; generally, 1952 and 1953. 

Section 97 amends the World War II ex- 
cess profits tax to provide that where there 
is a recapitalization of a railroad in a 
bankruptcy proceeding, the equity invested 
capital of the recapitalized corporation, at 
the election of the taxpayer, is to be the 
same as that of such corporation before the 
recapitalization. This provision applies to 
years beginning after December 31, 1941. 
Effective date: Taxable years beginning after 
December 31. 1941. 

Section 98 provides that the marital de- 
duction provision of the 1939 code, under 
the estate tax, in general, is to be available 
with respect to property where it is left to 
the spouse in trust for life, or as a life es- 
tate, if she has the power to appoint the in- 
terest to herself on her estate. Effective 
date: Applies with respect to estates of de- 
cedents dying after April 1, 1948, and before 
August 17, 1954. 

Section 99 provides that for 1956 and sub- 
sequent years taxpayers who changed from 
retirement to the straight-line depreciation 
in the period 1941 through 1955 (most rail- 
roads with respect to their roadway assets) 
may elect to have the basis of the assets 
involved determined by taking into account 
depreciation sustained before March 1, 1913, 
but without otherwise reducing the basis of 
the assets by the amount of the 30 percent 
reserve imposed by certain “terms letters” 
entered into with the Internal Revenue 
Service. However, for the period from the 
changeover through 1955, depreciation is to 
be computed in accordance with the terms 
letters (which provided for the reduction of 
30 percent in the basis of the asset), al- 
though for purposes of determining equity 
invested capital under the World War II 
excess profits tax the basis of the assets is to 
be their basis without taking into account 
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the full 30 percent reserve. Effective date: 
Generally, taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1955. 

Section 100 relates only to taxpayers (ap- 
parently only certain railroads) who are using 
a straight-line method of depreciation but 
who acquired property in a receivership or 
bankruptcy proceeding from a taxpayer who 
used a retirement method of accounting. The 
treatment to be accorded the current tax- 
payers is to be substantially that provided in 
section 81. This provision, however, is man- 
datory while section 81 is elective. Effective 
date: Generally, taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1955. 

Section 101 provides that claims for credits 
or refunds with respect to educational ex- 
penses paid in 1954 can be filed within 60 
days after the date of enactment of this bill. 
Effective date: Date of enactment. 

Section 102 provides that the application 
of the strict accrual rules for vacation pay 
deductions are to be postponed from January 
1, 1959, to January 1, 1961. 

Section 103 excludes from income subject 
to tax reimbursements for moving expenses 
received by employees of certain corporations 
formed exclusively to operate laboratories for 
the Atomic Energy Commission unless the 
employees were advised at the time of their 
employment that this reimbursement was 
taxable. Effective date: This provision ap- 
plies for the period from 1950 to date of en- 
actment of this bill. 

Section 104 provides that where there has 
been an overpayment of income tax because 
of the taxing of an amount received as sick 
pay, if an initial claim for credit or refund 
was filed after December 31, 1951, and before 
the statute of limitation expired, the time 
for commencing suits for refunds is to re- 
main open for such amounts until 1 year 
after date of enactment of this bill. 

Section 105 provides that amounts received 
from settlements of any claim against the 
United States arising out of the taking of 
possession or control by the United States, 
pursuant to an executive order dated August 
11, 1944, of a motor carrier transportation 
system are, at the motor carrier's election, to 
be treated as income received in the taxable 
years the transportation system was in pos- 
session of the United States. The election 
provided by this section must be made with- 
in 1 year after the date of enactment of this 
bill 


Section 106 makes inapplicable the penal- 
ties for failure to file a complete return for 
the period 1943 through 1948 where the tax- 
payer had the same reasons to believe that 
no taxes were due as he subsequently did 
with respect to a claim to which section 106 
of the 1939 code was applicable. Effective 
date: Generally, taxable years ending after 
December 31, 1942. 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendments be agreed to en bloc; and 
that the bill, as thus amended, be con- 
sidered as original text. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The committee amendments agreed to 
en bloc are as follows: 


On page 2, after line 18, to strike out: 

“(a) Computation in case of individuals 
who are married: 

“(1) Definition of retirement income: Sec- 
tion 37 (c) (defining the term ‘retirement 
income’) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentences: ‘In ap- 
plying paragraphs (1) (A) and (2) in the 
ease of individuals who are married, any 
pension or annuity attributable to services 
rendered by either spouse shall be treated 
as received by the spouse who rendered the 
seryices. For purposes of the preceding 
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sentence, determination of marital status 
shall be made under section 143." 

“(2) Limitation on amount: Section 37 
(a) (1) (relating to limitation on retire- 
ment income for purposes of retirement in- 
come credit) is amended by striking out 
‘any amount received by the individual as a 
pension or annuity’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘any amount received by the indi- 
vidual (determined without regard to com- 
munity property laws) as a pension or 
annuity.’ 

“(3) Definition of earned income: Section 
37 (g) (relating to definition of earned in- 
come for purposes of retirement income 
credit) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: ‘For 
purposes of the preceding sentence, if income 
attributable to services rendered by a hus- 
band or wife is community income under 
community property laws applicable to such 
income, such income shall be treated as the 
income of the individual who rendered such 
services.’ 

“(b) Effective date: The amendments 
made by subsection (a) shall apply only 
with respect to credits under section 37 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 for tax- 
able years beginning after December 31, 
1956.” 

And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

“(a) Computation in case of individuals 
who are married: Section 37 (relating to re- 
tirement income) is amended by redesignat- 
ing subsections (h) and (i) as (i) and (j), 
respectively, and by inserting after subsec- 
tion (g) the following new subsection: 

“*(h) Special rules applicable to married 
individuals: 

“‘(J) Earned income; Income which is re- 
ceived in any year by a married individual 
and which is attributable to services 
rendered by him shall, for purposes of sub- 
sections (b) and (d) (2), be treated as re- 
ceived one-half by him and one-half by the 
individual who is his spouse in such year. 

“*(2) Pensions and annuities: Any pen- 
sion or annuity which is received in the tax- 
able year by a married individual and which 
is attributable to services performed by him 
or by the individual who is his spouse in 
such taxable year shall, for purposes of sub- 
sections (c) and (d) (1), be treated as re- 
ceived one-half by him and one-half by such 
spouse. 

““(3) Marital status: For purposes of this 
subsection, determination of marital status 
shall be made under section 143.” 

“(b) Technical amendments: Section 37 
is further amended— 

“(1) by inserting after ‘if he has received,’ 
in subsection (b) the following: ‘or is 
treated under subsection (h) as having re- 
ceived,'; 

“(2) by inserting after ‘pensions and an- 
nuities’ each place it appears in subsections 
(c) and (d) (1) the following: ‘(computed, 
in the case of a married individual, with 
the application of subsection (h))’; and 

“(3) by striking out ‘received by the in- 
dividual’ each place it appears in subsection 
(ad) (2) and inserting in lieu thereof ‘re- 
ceived, or treated under subsection (h) as 
received, by the individual’. 

“(c) Effective date: The amendments 
made by subsections (a) and (b) shall apply 
only with respect to credits under section 
37 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
for taxable years beginning after December 
31, 1957.” 

On page 6, after line 2, to strike out: 

“(A) it is sold or otherwise disposed of 
by the taxpayer within 30 days after the 
date of its acquisition by him, and 

“(B) in the case of a sale, the amount 
realized (or in the case of any other dispo- 
sition, the fair market value of the obliga- 
tion at the time of such disposition) is 
higher than its adjusted basis (computed 
without regard to this section) .” 
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And, in lieu thereof, insert: 

“(A) (i) it is sold or otherwise di 
of by the taxpayer within 30 days after the 
date of its acquisition by him, or 

“(ii) its earliest maturity or call date is 
a date more than 5 years from the date on 
which it was acquired by the taxpayer; and 

“(B) when it is sold or otherwise disposed 
of by the taxpayer— 

“(i) in the case of a sale, the amount 
realized, or 

“(ii) in the case of any other disposition, 
its fair market value at the time of such 
disposition, 
is higher than its adjusted basis (computed 
without regard to this section and section 
1016 (a) (6)).” 

On page 7, line 2, after the word “inter- 
est”, to strike out “and”; in line 4, after 
the word “subsection”, to strike out “(a).” 
and insert “(a); and”; after line 4, to 
insert: 

“(3) by adding at the end of subsection 
(a) the following new sentence: ‘Notwith- 
standing the provisions of paragraph (1), 
no reduction to the cost of securities sold 
during the taxable year shall be made in 
respect of any obligation described in sub- 
section (b) (1) (A) (ii) which is held by 
the taxpayer at the close of the taxable 
year; but in the taxable year in which any 
such obligation is sold or otherwise dis- 
posed of, if such obligation is a municipal 
bond (as defined in subsection (b) (1)), the 
cost of securities sold during such year shall 
be reduced by an amount equal to the ad- 
justment described in paragraph (2), with- 
out regard to the fact that the taxpayer 
values his inventories on any basis other 
than cost.’” 

In line 24, after the word “after”, to 
strike out “November 7, 1956” and insert 
“December 31, 1957"; on page 8, line 10, 
after the word “years”, to strike out “be- 
ginning after December 31, 1956” and insert 
“ending after September 30, 1958, but only 
with respect to amounts received as a statu- 
tory subsistence allowance for any day after 
September 30, 1958.”; at the top of page 9, 
to insert: 

“(b) Adopted child: The last sentence of 
section 152 (b) (3) (relating to definition 
of dependent) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: “The preceding sentence shall not ex- 
clude from the definition of “dependent” any 
child of the taxpayer— 

“*(A) born to him, or legally adopted by 
him, in the Philippine Islands before Jan- 
uary 1, 1956, if the child is a resident of the 
Republic of the Philippines, and if the tax- 
payer was a member of the Armed Forces 
of the United States at the time the child 
was born to him or legally adopted by him, 
or 

“*(B) legally adopted by him, if, for the 
taxable year of the taxpayer, the child has 
as his principal place of abode the home of 
the taxpayer and is a member of the tax- 
payer’s household, and if the taxpayer is a 
citizen of the United States.’” 

At the beginning of line 18, to strike out 
“(b)” and insert “(c)”; after line 24, to 
insert: 

“(d) Effective date: The amendment made 
by subsection (b) shall apply with respect 
to taxable years beginning after December 31, 
1957.” 

On page 10, after line 2, to insert: 


“Sec. 6. Improper payments to officials of 
foreign countries. 

“(a) Denial of deduction: Section 162 (re- 
lating to trade or business expenses) is 
amended by redesignating subsection (c) as 
subsection (d), and by inserting after sub- 
section (b) the following new subsection: 

“‘*(c) Improper payments to officials or 
employees of foreign countries: No deduction 
shall be allowed under subsection (a) for 
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any expenses paid or incurred if the pay- 
ment thereof is made, directly or Indirectly, 
to an official or employee of a foreign country, 
and if the making of the payment would 
be unlawful under the laws of the United 
States if such laws were applicable to such 
payment and to such official or employee.’ 

“(b) Effective date: The amendment made 
by subsection (a) shall apply only with re- 
spect to expenses paid or incurred after the 
cate of the enactment of this act. The de- 
termination as to whether any expense paid 
or incurred on or before the date of the 
enactment of this act shall be allowed as a 
deduction shall be made as if this section 
had not been enacted and without inference 
drawn from the fact that this section is not 

_made applicable with respect to expenses 
paid or incurred on or before the date of 
the enactment of this act.” 

On page 11, at the beginning of line 4, to 
cuange the section number from “6” to 
“7"; in line 7, after the word “by”, strike out 
“relettering” and insert “redesignating”; on 
page 12, line 2, after the word “after”, to 
strike out “December 31, 1956” and insert 
“December 31, 1957"; at the beginning of 
line 4, change the section number from “7” 
to “8”; at the beginning of line 9, to change 
the section number from “8” to “9"; after 
line 13, to insert: 


“Sec. 10. Facilities for primary processing of 
uranium ore or uranium concen- 
trate. 


“(a) New facilities: Section 168 (e) (2) 
(relating to certifications of emergency facil- 
ities after August 22, 1957) is amended by 
striking out ‘or’ at the end of subparagraph 
(A), by inserting ‘or’ at the end of subpara- 
graph (B), and by inserting after subpara- 
graph (B) the following new subparagraph: 

““(C) to provide primary processing for 
uranium ore or uranium concentrate under 
a program of the Atomic Energy Commission 
for the development of new sources of ura- 
nium ore or uranium concentrate,’. 

“(b) Limitation: Section 168 (e) (relating 
to determination of adjusted basis of emer- 
gency facilities) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“*(5) Limitation with respect to uranium 
ore or uranium concentrate processing facil- 
ities: No certificate shall be made under 
paragraph (2) (C) with respect to any facil- 
ity unless existing facilities for processing 
the uranium ore or uranium concentrate 
which will be processed by such facility are 
unsuitable because of their location.’ 

“(c) Applications heretofore filed: In the 
case of any certificate which is made under 
section 168 (e) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 for any facility to which the amend- 
ment made by subsection (a) applies, if ap- 
plication for such certificate was filed before 
the date of the enactment of this act and 
within the time prescribed by the next to 
the last sentence of section 168 (e) (2) of 
such code, the second sentence of section 
168 (d) (1) of such code shall not apply with 
respect to any taxable year of the taxpayer 
which ends prior to the date on which such 
certificate is made. In the case of any cer- 
tificate which is made under such section 
for any facility to which the amendment 
made by subsection (a) applies, if applica- 
tion for such certificate is filed at any time 
within 3 months after the date of the enact- 
ment of this act, the next to the last sentence 
of section 168 (e) (2) shall not apply and 
the second sentence of section 168 (d) (1) 
shall not apply with respect to any taxable 
year of the taxpayer which ends prior to 
the date on which such certificate is made.” 

On page 14, after line 7, to insert: 

“Src. 11. Unlimited deduction for charitable 
contributions by individuals. 

“(a) Unlimited deduction for certain in- 
dividuals: Section 170 (b) (1) (C) (relating 
to unlimited charitable deduction for cer- 
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tain individuals) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sentence: 

“In lieu of the amount of income tax 
paid during any such year, there may be 
substituted for that year the amount of 
income tax paid in respect of such year, 
provided that any amount so included in the 
year in respect of which payment was made 
shall not be included in any other year.’ 

“(b) Effective date: The amendment made 
by subsection (a) shall apply with respect 
to taxable years beginning after December 
31, 1957.” 

At the top of page 15, to strike out: 


“Sec.9. Remainders to related persons in 
the case of certain charitable 
trusts. 


“(a) Denial of deduction: Section 170 (b) 
(1) (relating to limitations on charitable 
deductions) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subparagraph: 

“*(E) Special rules for application of sub- 
paragraph (D): In the case of any transfer 
to a trust after December 31, 1956, for pur- 
poses of subparagraph (D)— 

“*(i) the term “grantor” includes any 
person who bears a relationship to the 
grantor of the kind specified in any of the 
paragraphs of section 267 (b); except that, 
in applying section 267 (b) and (c) for pur- 
poses of this subparagraph, paragraph (4) 
of section 267 (c) shall be treated as pro- 
viding that the family of an individual shall 
include only his spouse, ancestors, and lineal 
descendants; 

“*(ii) the term “reversionary interest” in- 
cludes a remainder interest; and 

“*(iii) a power to revest includes the 
power to vest.’ 

“(b) Effective date: The amendment made 
by subsection (a) shall apply to taxable 
years ending after December 31, 1956, but 
only with respect to transfers to trusts after 
such date.” 

On page 16, at the beginning of line 7, to 
change the section number from “10” to 
"12"; on page 17, at the beginning of line 1, 
change the section number from “11” to 
“13"; in line 6, after the word “section,” to 
strike out “10” and insert “12"; on page 18, 
line 13, after the word “after”, to strike out 
“November 7, 1956” and insert “December 
31, 1957”; at the beginning of line 16, to 
change the section number from “12” to 
“14”; on page 19, line 2, after the word 
“smaller”, to strike out “bond premium for” 
and insert “amortizable bond premium at- 
tributable to”; in line 7, after the word 
“after”, to strike out “November 7, 1956” 
and insert “December 31, 1957”; in line 12, 
after the word “before”, to strike out “No- 
vember 8, 1956” and insert “January 1, 
1958”; on page 20, line 3, after the word 
“after”, to strike out “November 7, 1956” and 
insert “December 31, 1957”; at the begin- 
ning of line 4, to change the section num- 
ber from “13” to “15”; on page 22, after 
line 23, to insert: 

“(c) Statute of limitations, etc.; interest: 
If refund or credit of any overpayment re- 
sulting from the application of the amend- 
ment made by subsection (a) or (b) is 
prevented on the date of the enactment of 
this act, or within 6 months after such 
date, by the operation of any law or rule of 
law (other than section 3760 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1939 or section 7121 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, relating 
to closing agreements, and other than sec- 
tion 3761 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1939 or section 7122 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, relating to compromises), re- 
fund or credit of such overpayment may, 
nevertheless, be made or allowed if claim 
therefor is filed within 6 months after such 
date. No interest shall be paid or allowed 
or any overpayment resulting from the ap- 
plication of the amendment made by sub- 
section (a) or (b).” 


August 12 


On page 23, after line 14, to insert: 


“Src. 16. Assessments levied by soil or water 
conservation or drainage dis- 
tricts for certain depreciable 
property. 

“(a) Allowance of deduction to land- 
owners: Section 175 (relating to soil and 
water conservation expenditures) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“*(f) Allowance of deduction for depre- 
ciation of certain property of soil or water 
conservation or drainage districts: 

““(1) In general: There shall be allowed 
as a deduction with respect to any assess- 
ment levied after December 31, 1957, by a 
soil or water conservation or drainage dis- 
trict to defray expenditures for the pur- 
chase, construction, installation, or improve- 
ment of property described in paragraph 
(3), to a taxpayer who is the owner of the 
land in respect of which such assessment 
was levied (whether or not the taxpayer was 
the owner of such land when such assess- 
ment was levied) the taxpayer’s share, as 
determined under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary or his delegate, of the dis- 
trict’s depreciation deduction for such 
property. 

“*(2) Limitations: 

“*(A) Taxpayers: Paragraph (1) shall ap- 
ply for any taxable year to any taxpayer 
with respect to any assessment described in 
paragraph (1) only if during such taxable 
year the taxpayer— 

“* (i) is engaged in the business of farm- 
ing, and 

“*(ii) uses the land in respect of which 
such assessment was levied in farming. 

“*(B) Amount: The deduction under 
paragraph (1) for any taxable year (when 
added to the amount of the deductions un- 
der paragraph (1) for prior taxable years) 
shall not exceed the amount of the assess- 
ments described in paragraph (1) levied in 
respect to the land of the taxpayer before 
the close of the taxable year. 

““(3) Property to which subsection ap- 
plies: Paragraph (1) shall apply only with 
respect to property of a soil or water con- 
servation or drainage district— 

“'(A) which is a structure, appliance, or 
facility which is of a character which is 
subject to the allowance for depreciation 
provided in section 167, 

“*(B) for the purchase, construction,, in 
stallation, or improvement of which an as- 
sessment is levied after December 31, 1957, 
and 

“*(C) expenditures for the purchase, con- 

struction, installation, or improvement of 
which, if made by the taxpayer, would, but 
for the second sentence of subsection (c) 
(1), constitute expenditures defined in the 
first sentence of subsection (c) (1). 
A soil or water conservation or drainage dis- 
trict’s depreciation deduction for any such 
property for any taxable year is an amount 
(computed by the district) equal to the 
amount of the deductions which would be 
allowable under section 167 for such prop- 
erty for such taxable year, For purposes of 
this subsection, the taxable year of a soil 
or water conservation or drainage district 
shall be the period prescribed by the Secre- 
tary or his delegate by regulations. 

“'(4) Allocations between transferor and 
transferee: If land in respect of which an 
assessment described in paragraph (1) was 
levied is sold, exchanged, or otherwise dis- 
posed of during the taxable year, proper 
allocation of the deduction for such taxable 
year shall be made, under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate, 
between the transferor and the transferee of 
such land. 

“*(5) Treatment as soil and water con- 
servation expenditures: For purposes of sec- 
tion 263 (a) (1) (C) (relating to capital 
expenditures) the deduction allowed by 
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paragraph (1) shall be treated as an ex- 
penditure deductible under subsection (a). 

“*(6) Cross reference: 

“‘For adjustments to basis of property 
for amounts allowed as deductions under 
paragraph (1), see section 1016 (a) (17).’ 

“(b) Adjustments to basis: Section 1016 
(a) (relating to adjustments to basis) is 
amended by striking out the period at the 
end of paragraph (16) and inserting in lieu 
thereof a semicolon, and by adding after 
paragraph (16) the following new para- 

h: 


ph: 

“"(17) for amounts allowed as deductions 
under section 175 (f) (1) (relating to de- 
ductions for depreciation for certain prop- 
erty of soil or water conservation or drain- 
age districts) and resulting in a reduction 
in a taxpayer's taxes under this subtitle, 
but not less than the amounts allowable 
under such section for the taxable year 
and prior years.’ 

“(c) Effective date: The amendments made 
by subsections (a) and (b) shall apply with 
respect to taxable years beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1957.” 

On page 27, at the beginning of line 7, 
to change the section number from “14” to 
“17”; after line 18, to strike out: 

“(1) in respect of any building erected (or 
other improvement made) on the leased 
property, or 

“(2) im respect of any cost of acquiring 
the lease,” 

And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

“(1) in respect of any building erected 
(or other improvement made) on the leased 
property, if the portion of the term of the 
lease (excluding any period for which the 
lease may subsequently be renewed, extended, 
or continued pursuant to an option exer- 
cisable by the lessee) remaining upon the 
completion of such building or other im- 
provement is less than 60 percent of the 
useful life of such building or other improve- 
ment, or 

“(2) in respect of any cost of acquiring 
the lease, if less than 75 percent of such cost 
is attributable to the portion of the term 
of the lease (excluding any period for which 
the lease may subsequently be renewed, ex- 
tended, or continued pursuant to an option 
exercisable by the lessee) remaining on the 
date of its acquisition,” 

On page 29, after line 3, to strike out: 

“(2) Related persons defined. In deter- 
mining for purposes of paragraph (1) 
whether a lessee and lessor are related per- 
sons, the rules of subsections (b) and (c) 
of section 267 shall apply, except that 

“(A) the family of an individual shall in- 
clude only his spouse, ancestors, and lineal 
descendants; and 

“(B) the phrase ‘80 percent or more’ shall 
be substituted for the phrase ‘more than 50 
percent’ each place it appears therein,” 

And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

“(2) Related persons defined: For pur- 
poses of paragraph (1), a lessor and lessee 
shall be considered to be related persons 
itas 

“(A) the lessor and the lessee are mem- 
bers of an affiliated group (as defined in 
section 1504), or 

“(B) the relationship between the lessor 
and lessee is one described in subsection (b) 
of section 267, except that, for purposes of 
this subparagraph, the phrase ‘80 percent 
or more’ shall be substituted for the phrase 
‘more than 50 percent’ each place it appears 
in such subsection. 

“For purposes of determining the owner- 
ship of stock in applying subparagraph (B), 
the rules of subsection (c) of section 267 
shall apply, except that the family of an 
individual shall include only his spouse, an- 
cestors, and lineal descendants, 

“(c) Reasonable certainty test: In any 
case in which neither subsection (a) nor 
subsection (b) applies, the determination as 
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to the amount allowable to a lessee as a 
deduction for any taxable year for exhaus- 
tion, wear and tear, obsolescence or amor- 
tization— 

“(1) in respect of any building erected (or 
other improvement made) on the leased 
property, or 

“(2) in respect of any cost of acquiring 
the lease, shall be made with reference to 
the term of the lease (excluding any period 
for which the lease may subsequently be 
renewed, extended, or continued pursuant 
to an option exercisable by the lessee), un- 
less the lease has been renewed, extended, 
or continued or the facts show with reason- 
able certainty that the lease will be renewed, 
extended, or continued.” 


On page 30, after line 21, to strike out: 

“(c) Effective date: The amendments made 
by this section shall apply with respect to 
improvements begun after December 31, 
1956 (other than improvements which, on 
December 31, 1956, and at all times there- 
after, the lessee was under a binding legal 
obligation to make) .” 

And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

“(c) Effective date: The amendments 
made by this section shall apply with re- 
spect to costs of acquiring a lease incurred, 
and improvements begun, after July 28, 1958 
(other than improvements which, on July 
28, 1958, and at all times thereafter, the 
lessee was under a binding legal obligation 
to make).” 

On page 31, at the beginning of line 10, 
to change the section number from “15” to 
“18”; after line 14, to insert: 


“Src. 19. Increase in limitation on medical 
deduction for a taxpayer or his 
spouse who has attained age 65 
and is disabled 

“(a) Increase of limitation to $15,000: Sec- 
tion 213 (relating to deduction for medical, 
dental, etc., expenses) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“*(g) Maximum limitation if taxpayer or 
spouse has attained age 65 and is disabled: 

“*(1) Special rule: Subject to the provi- 
sions of paragraph (2), the deduction under 
this section shall not exceed— 

“*(A) $15,000, if the taxpayer has at- 
tained the age of 65 before the close of the 
taxable year and is disabled, or if his spouse 
has attained the age of 65 before the close 
of the taxable year and is disabled and if his 
spouse does not make a separate return for 
the taxable year, or 

“*(B) $30,000, if both the taxpayer and his 
spouse have attained the age of 65 before the 
close of the taxable year and are disabled 
and if the taxpayer files a joint return with 
his spouse under section 6013. 

“*(2) Amounts taken into account: For 
purposes of paragraph (1)— 

“*(A) amounts paid by the taxpayer dur- 
ing the taxable year for medical care, other 
than amounts paid for— 

“‘(i) his medical care, if he has attained 
the age of 65 before the close of the taxable 
year and is disabled, or 

“*(ii) the medical care of his spouse, if 
his spouse has attained the age of 65 before 
the close of the taxable year and is disabled, 
shall be taken into account only to the ex- 
tent that such amounts do not exceed the 
maximum limitation provided in subsection 
(c) which would (but for the provisions of 
this subsection) apply to the taxpayer for 
the taxable year; 

“*(B) if the taxpayer has attained the 
age of 65 before the close of the taxable year 
and is disabled, amounts paid by him during 
the taxable year for his medical care shall 
be taken into account only to the extent 
that such amounts do not exceed $15,000; and 

“*(C) if the spouse of the taxpayer has 
attained the age of 65 before the close of the 
taxable year and is disabled, amounts paid 
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by the taxpayer during the taxable year for 
the medical care of his spouse shall be taken 
into account only to the extent that such 
amounts do not exceed $15,000. 

“*(3) Meaning of disabled: For purposes 
of paragraph (1), an individual shall be 
considered to be disabled if he is unable to 
engage in any substantial gainful activity 
by reason of any medically determinable 
physical or mental impairment which can 
be expected to result in death or to be of 
long-continued and indefinite duration. An 
individual shall not be considered to be dis- 
abled unless he furnishes proof of the exist- 
ence thereof in such form and manner as 
the Secretary or his delegate may require.’ 

“*(4) Determination of status: For pur- 
poses of paragraph (1), the determination 
as to whether the taxpayer or his spouse is 
disabled shall be made as of the close of 
the taxable year of the taxpayer, except that 
if his spouse dies during such taxable year 
such determination shall be made with re- 
spect to his spouse as of the time of such 
death.’ 

“(b) Technical amendment: Section 213 
(c) (relating to maximum limitations on 
medical deduction) is amended by striking 
out ‘The’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘Ex- 
cept as provided in subsection (g), the.’ 

“(c) Effective date: The amendments 
made by subsections (a) and (b) shall apply 
only with respect to taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1957.” 

On page 34, at the beginning of line 18, 
to change the section number from “16” to 
“20"; on page 35, line 7, after the word 
“for”, to strike out “10” and insert "15"; in 
line 15 after the word “of”, to strike out “10” 
and insert “15”; on page 36, line 2, after the 
word “than”, to strike out “10” and insert 
“15”; in line 18, after the word “after”, to 
strike out “November 7, 1956” and insert 
“December 31, 1957"; in line 19, after the 
word “acquired”, to insert “or short sales 
made”; in line 20, to strike out “November 
7, 1956” and insert “December 31, 1957”; after 
line 20, to insert: 


“Sec. 21. Gain or loss on sales or exchanges 
in connection with certain liqui- 
dations 

“Section 337 (relating to gain or loss on 
sales or exchanges in connection with cer- 
tain liquidations) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“*(d) Special rule for certain minority 
shareholders: If a corporation adopts a plan 
of complete liquidation on or after January 
1, 1958, and if su‘section (a) does not apply 
to sales or exchanges of property by such 
corporation, solely by reason of the appli- 
cation of subsection (c) (2) (A), then for 
the first taxable year of any shareholder 
(other than a corporation which meets the 
80 percent stock ownership requirement 
specified in section 332 (b) (1)) in which he 
receives a distribution in complete liquida- 
tion— 

“*(1) the amount realized by such share- 
holder on the distribution shall be increased 
by his .roportionate share of the amount 
by which the tax imposed by this subtitle 
on such corporation would have been re- 
duced if subsection (c) (2) (A) had not been 
applicable, and 

“*(2) for purposes of this title, such 
shareholder shall be deemed to have paid, 
on the last day prescribed by law for the 
payment of the tax imposed by this subtitle 
on such shareholder for such taxable year, 
an amount of tax equal to the amount of 
the increase described in paragraph (1).'” 

On page 37, after line 19, to insert: 
“Src. 22. Collapsible corporations. 

“(a) Exceptions to treatment of Corpora- 
tions as collapsible corporations: Section 
341 (relating to collapsible corporations) is 
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amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“*(e) Exceptions to application of sec- 
tion: 

“*(1) Sales or exchanges of stock: For pur- 
poses of subsection (a) (1), a corporation 
shall not be considered to be a collapsible 
corporation with respect to any sale or ex- 
change of stock of the corporation by a 
shareholder, if, at the time of such sale or 
exchange, the sum of— 

“*(A) the net unrealized appreciation in 
subsection (e) assets of the corporation (as 
defined in paragraph (5) (A)), plus 

“*(B) if the shareholder owns more than 
5 percent in value of the outstanding stock 
of the corporation, the net unrealized ap- 
preciation in assets of the corporation (other 
than assets described in subparagraph (A) ) 
which would be subsection (e) assets under 
clauses (i) and (ili) of paragraph (5) (A) 
if the shareholder owned more than 20 per- 
cent in value of such stock, plus 

“‘(C) if the shareholder owns more than 
20 percent in value of the outstanding stock 
of the corporation and owns, or at any time 
during the preceding 3-year period owned, 
more than 20 percent in value of the out- 
standing stock of any other corporation more 
than 70 percent in value of the assets of 
which are, or were at any time during which 
such shareholder owned during such 3-year 
period more than 20 percent in value of the 
outstanding stock, assets similar or related 
in service or use to assets comprising more 
than 70 percent in value of the assets of 
the corporation, the net unrealized appre- 
ciation in assets of the corporation (other 
than assets described in subparagraph (A) ) 
which would be subsection (e) assets under 
clauses (i) and (ili) of paragraph (5) (A) 
if the determination whether the property, 
in the hands of such shareholder, would be 
property gain from the sale or exchange 
of which would under any provision of this 
chapter be considered in whole or in part 
as gain from the sale or exchange of property 
which is neither a capital asset nor property 
described in section 1231 (b), were made— 

“'(i) by treating any sale or exchange by 
such shareholder of stock in such other 
corporation within the preceding 3-year 
period (but only if at the time of such sale 
or exchange the shareholder owned more 
than 20 percent in value of-the outstanding 
stock in such other corporation) as a sale 
or exchange by such shareholder of his pro- 
portionate share of the assets of such other 
corporation, and 

“‘(ii) by treating any sale or exchange of 
property by such other corporation within 
such 3-year period (but only if at the time 
of such sale or exchange the shareholder 
owned more than 20 percent in value of the 
outstanding stock in such other corporation), 
gain or loss on which was not recognized to 
such other corporation under section 337 (a), 
as a sale or exchange by such shareholder of 
his proportionate share of the property sold 
or exchanged, 


does not exceed an amount equal to 15 per- 
cent of the net worth of the corporation. 
This paragraph shall not apply to any sale 
or exchange of stock to the issuing corpora- 
tion or, in the case of a shareholder who 
owns more than 20 percent in value of the 
outstanding stock of the corporation, to any 
sale or exchange of stock by such share- 
holder to any person related to him (within 
the meaning of paragraph (8) ). 

“*(2) Distributions in liquidation: For 
purposes of subsection (a) (2), a corpora- 
tion shall not be considered to be a collap- 
sible corporation with respect to any dis- 
tribution to a shareholder pursuant to a plan 
of complete liquidation if, by reason of the 
application of paragraph (4) of this subsec- 
tion, section 337 (a) applies to sales or ex- 
changes of property by the corporation with- 
in the 12-month period beginning on the 
date of the adoption of such plan, and if, 
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at all times after the adoption of the plan 
of liquidation, the sum of— 

“*(A) the net unrealized appreciation in 
subsection (e) assets of the corporation (as 
defined in paragraph (5) (A)), plus 

“«(B) if the shareholder owns more than 
5 percent in value of the outstanding stock 
of the corporation, the net unrealized appre- 
ciation in assets of the corporation described 
in paragraph (1) (B) (other than assets de- 
scribed in subparagraph (A) of this para- 
graph), plus 

“*(C) if the shareholder owns more than 
20 percent in value of the outstanding stock 
of the corporation and owns, or at any time 
during the preceding 3-year period owned, 
more than 20 percent in value of the out- 
standing stock of any other corporation more 
than 70 percent in value of the assets of 
which are, or were at any time during which 
such shareholder owned during such 3-year 
period more than 20 percent in value of the 
outstanding stock, assets similar or related 
in service or use to assets of the corporation 
comprising more than 70 percent in value 
of such assets, the net unrealized apprecia- 
tion in assets of the corporation described 
in paragraph (1) (C) (other than assets 
described in subparagraph (A) of this para- 
graph), 
does not exceed an amount equal to 15 per- 
cent of the net worth of the corporation. 

“*(3) Recognition of gain in certain liqui- 
dations: For purposes of section 333, a cor- 
poration shall not be considered to be a col- 
lapsible corporation if at all times after the 
adoption of the plan of liquidation, the net 
unrealized appreciation in subsection (e) 
assets of the corporation (as defined in para- 
graph (5) (B)) does not exceed an amount 
equal to 15 percent of the net worth of the 
corporation. 

“*(4) Gain or loss on sales or exchanges in 
connection with certain liquidations: For 
purposes of section 337, a corporation shall 
not be considered to be a collapsible corpo- 
ration with respect to any sale or exchange 
by it of property within the 12-month period 
beginning on the date of the adoption of a 
plan of complete liquidation, if— 

“‘(A) at all times after the adoption of 
such plan, the net unrealized appreciation 
in subsection (e) assets of the corporation 
(as defined in paragraph (5) (A)) does not 
exceed an amount equal to 15 percent of the 
net worth of the corporation, 

“*(B) within the 12-month period begin- 
ning on the date of the adoption of such 
plan, the corporation sells substantially all 
of the properties held by it on such date, 
and 


“(C) following the adoption of such plan, 
no distribution is made of any property 
which in the hands of the corporation or in 
the hands of the distributee is property in 
respect of which a deduction for exhaus- 


-tion, wear and tear, obsolescence, amortiza- 


tion, or depletion is allowable. 

This paragraph shall not apply with respect 
to any sale or exchange of property by the 
corporation to any shareholder who owns 
more than 20 percent in value of the out- 
standing stock of the corporation or to any 
person related to such shareholder (within 
the meaning of paragraph (8)), if such 
property in the hands of the corporation or 
in the hands of such shareholder or related 
person is property in respect of which a de- 
duction of exhaustion, wear and tear, ob- 
solescence, amortization, or depletion is al- 
lowable. 

“*(5) Subsection (e) asset defined: 

“‘(A) For purposes of paragraphs (1), 
(2), and (4), the term “subsection (e) asset” 
means, with respect to property held by any 
corporation— 

“‘(i) property (except property used in 
the trade or business, as defined in para- 
graph (9)) which in the hands of the cor- 
poration is, or, in the hands of a share- 
holder who owns more than 20 percent in 
value of the outstanding stock of the corpo- 
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ration, would be, property gain from the sale 


‘or exchange of which would under any pro- 


vision of this chapter be considered in whole 
or in part as gain from the sale or exchange 
of property which is neither a capital as- 
set nor property described in section 
1231 (b); 

“"(ii) property used in the trade or busi- 
ness (as “efined in paragraph (9)), but only 
if the unrealized depreciation on all such 
property on which there is unrealized depre- 
ciation exceeds the unrealized appreciation 
on all such property on which there is un- 
realized appreciation; 

“«(iii) if there is net unrealized apprecia- 
tion on all property used in the trade or 
business (as defined in paragraph (9) ), prop- 
erty used in the trade or business (as defined 
in paragraph (9)) which, in the hands of a 
shareholder who owns more than 20 percent 
in value of the outstanding stock of the cor- 
poration, would be property gain from the 
sale or exchange of which would under any 
provision of this chapter be considered in 
whole or in part as gain from the sale or 
exchange of property which is neither a cap- 
ital asset nor property described in section 
1231 (b); and 

“*(iv) property (unless included under 

clause (i), (ii), or (ili) ) which consists of a 
copyright, a literary, musical, or artistic com- 
position, or similar property, or any interest 
in any such property, if the property was 
created in whole or in part by the personal 
efforts of any individual who owns more than 
5 percent in value of the stock of the cor- 
poration. 
The determination as to whether property of 
the corporation in the hand of the corpora- 
tion is, or in the hands of a shareholder 
would be, property gain from the sale or 
exchange of which would under any provi- 
sion of this chapter be considered in whole 
or in part as gain from the sale or exchange 
of property which is neither a capital asset 
nor property described in section 1231 (b) 
shall be made as if all property of the cor- 
poration had been sold or exchanged to one 
person in one transaction. 

“*(B) For purposes of paragraph (3), the 
term “subsection (e) asset” means, with re- 
spect to property held by any corporation, 
property described in clauses (1), (il), (iii), 
and (iv) of subparagraph (A), except that 
clauses (i) and (iii) shall apply in respect of 
any shareholder who owns more than 5 per- 
cent in value of the outstanding stock of the 
corporation (in lieu of any shareholder who 
owns more than 20 percent in value of such 

tock). 

“*(6) Net unrealized appreciation defined: 

“*(A) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term, “net unrealized appreciation” means, 
with respect to the assets of a corporation, 
the amount by which— 

“*(1) the unrealized appreciation in such 
assets on which there is unrealized apprecia- 
tion, exceeds 

“*(il) the unrealized depreciation in such 
assets on which there is unrealized depre- 
ciation. 

“*(B) For purposes of subparagraph (A) 
and paragraph (5) (A), the term “unreal- 
ized appreciation” means, with respect to any 
asset, the amount by which— 

“*(i) the fair-market value of such asset, 
exceeds ) 

“*(ii) the adjusted basis for determining 
gain from the sale or other disposition of 
such asset. 

“*(C) For purposes of subparagraph (A) 


-and paragraph (5) (A), the term “unrealized 


depreciation” means, with respect to any as- 
set, the amount by which— 

“*(1) the adjusted basis for determining 
gain from the sale or other disposition of 
such asset, exceeds 

“‘di) the fair market value of such asset. 

“*(D) For purposes of this paragraph (but 
not paragraph (5) (A)), in the case of any 
asset on the sale or exchange of which only 
a portion of the gain would under any pro- 
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vision of this chapter be considered as gain 
from the sale or exchange of property which 
is neither a capital asset nor property de- 
scribed in section 1231 (b), there shall be 
taken into account only an amount of the 
unrealized appreciation in such asset which 
is equal to such portion of the gain. 

“*(7) Net worth defined: For purposes of 
this subsection, the net worth of a corpora- 
tion, as of any day, is the amount by which— 

“*(A) (i) the fair-market value of all its 
assets at the close of such day, plus 

“*(i) the amount of any distribution 
in complete liquidation made by it on or 
before such day, 

***(B) all its liabilities at the close of such 
day. For purposes of this paragraph, the net 
worth of a corporation as of any day shall 
not take into account any increase in net 
worth during the l-year period ending on 
such day to the extent attributable to any 
amount received by it for stock, or as a con- 
tribution to capital or as paid-in surplus, if 
it appears that there was not a bona fide 
business purpose for the transaction in re- 
spect of which such amount was received. 

“*(8) Related person defined: For pur- 
poses of paragraphs (1) and (4), the follow- 
ing persons shall be considered to be related 
to a shareholder: 

“*(A) If the shareholder is an individual— 

“‘(i) his spouse, ancestors, and lineal de- 
scendants, and 

“*(i) a corporation which is controlled by 
such shareholder. 

“*(B) If the shareholder is a corporation— 

“*(i) a corporation which controls, or is 
controlled by, the shareholder, and 

“*(i) if more than 50 percent in value of 
the outstanding stock of the shareholder is 
owned by any person, a corporation more 
than 50 percent in value of the outstanding 
stock of which is owned by the same person. 
For purposes of determining the ownership 
of stock in applying subparagraphs (A) and 
(B), the rules of section 267 (c) shall apply, 
except that the family of an individual shall 
include only his spouse, ancestors, and lineal 
descendants. For purposes of this para- 
graph, control means the ownership of stock 
possessing at least 50 percent of the total 
combined voting power of all classes of stock 
entitled to vote or at least 50 percent of the 
total value of shares of all classes of stock 
of the corporation. 

“*(9) Property used in the trade or busi- 
ness; For purposes of this subsection, the 
term “property used in the trade or business” 
means property described in section 1231 (b), 
without regard to any holding period therein 
provided. 

“*(10) Ownership of stock: For purposes 
of this subsection (other than paragraph 
(8)), the ownership of stock shall be deter- 
mined in the manner prescribed in subsec- 
tion (d). 

“*(11) Corporations and shareholders not 
meeting requirements: In determining 
whether or not any corporation is a collaps- 
ible corporation within the meaning of sub- 
section (b), the fact that such corporation, 
or such corporation with respect to any of its 
shareholders, does not meet the requirements 
of paragraph (1), (2), (3), or (4) of this 
subsection shall not be taken into account, 
and such determination, in the case of a 
corporation which does not meet such re- 
quirements, shall be made as if this subsec- 
tion had not been enacted.’ 

“(b) Effective date: The amendment made 
by subsection (a) shall apply with respect to 
taxable years beginning after December 31, 
1957, but only with respect to sales, ex- 
changes, and distributions after the date of 
the enactment of this act.” 

On page 50, after line 7, to strike out: 
“Sec. 17. Property received in certain corpo- 

rate organizations and reorgani- 
zations, 

“(a) Basis: Section 858 (a) (1) (A) (re- 
lating to decrease in basis to distributees of 
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property received in certain corporate organ- 
izations and reorganizations) is amended by 
striking out ‘and’ at the end of clause (i), 
and by adding after clause (ii) the follow- 
ing new clause: 

“*(iil) the amount of loss to the taxpayer 
which was recognized on such exchange, 
and.’ 

“(b) 


Effective date: The amendment 


-made by subsection (a) shall apply as pro- 


vided in section 393 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 as if the clause (ili) added by 
such amendment had been included in such 
Code at the time of its enactment.” 

At the beginning of line 22, to change the 
section number from “18” to “23”; on page 
51, line 8, after the word “before”, to strike 
out “December 31, 1957" and insert “Decem- 
ber 31, 1958”; at the beginning of line 19, to 
change the section number from “19” to 
“24”; on page 55, after line 20, to strike out: 

“(c) Certain forfeitable contracts pur- 
chased by exempt organizations: Section 403 
(c) (as redesignated by subsection (a) of 
this section) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sentence: 
‘This subsection shall not apply in respect 
of an annuity contract purchased by an em- 
ployer which is exempt from tax under sec- 
tion 501 or 521’.” 

And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

“(c) Certain forfeitable contracts pur- 
chased by exempt organizations: Section 403 
is amended by adding after subsection (c) 
(as redesignated by subsection (a) of this 
section) the following new subsection: 

“(d) Taxability of beneficiary under cer- 
tain forfeitable contracts purchased by ex- 
empt organizations: Notwithstanding the 
first sentence of subsection (c), if rights of 
an employee under an annuity contract pur- 
chased by an employer which is exempt 
from tax under section 501 (a) or 521 (a) 
change from forfeitable to nonforfeitable 
rights, the value of such contract on the 
date of such change (to the extent attribu- 
table to amounts contributed by the em- 
ployer after December 31, 1957) shall, except 
as provided in subsection (b), be included 
in the gross income of the employee in the 
year of such change.’ 

“(d) Amounts received as death benefits: 
Section 101 (b) (2) (B) (relating to non- 
forfeitable rights) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“*(B) Nonforfeitable rights: Paragraph 
(1) shall not apply to amounts with respect 
to which the employee possessed, immedi- 
ately before his death, a nonforfeitable right 
to receive the amounts while living. This 
subparagraph shall not apply to total dis- 
tributions payable (as defined in section 402 
(a) (3)) which are paid to a distributee 
within 1 taxable year of the distributee by 
reason of the employee's death— 

“*(i) by a stock bonus, pension, or profit- 
sharing trust described in section 401 (a) 
which is exempt from tax under section 
501 (a), 

“*(ii) under an annuity contract under a 
plan which meets the requirements of para- 
graphs (3), (4), (5), and (6) of section 401 
(a), or 

“*(iii) under an annuity contract pur- 
chased by an employer which is an organ- 
ization referred to in section 503 (b) (1), 
(2), or (3) and which is exempt from tax 
under section 501 (a), but only with respect 
to that portion of such total distributions 
payable which bears the same ratio to the 
amount of such total distributions payable 
which is (without regard to this subsection) 
includible in gross income, as the amounts 
contributed by the employer for such 
annuity contract which are excludable from 
gross income under section 403 (b) bear to 
the total amounts contributed by the em- 
ployer for such annuity contract.’ 

“(e) Exclusion from gross estate: Section 
2039 (c) (relating to exemption of annuities 
under certain trusts and plans) is amended— 
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“(1) by striking out ‘or’ at the end of 
paragraph (1), and by striking out the period 
at the end of paragraph (2) and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘; or’; 

“(2) by inserting after paragraph (2) the 
following new paragraph: 

““(3) a retirement annuity contract pur- 
chased for an employee by an employer 
which is an organization referred to in sec- 
tion 503 (b) (1), (2), or (3), and which is 
exempt from tax under section 501 (a).’ 

“(3) by inserting after ‘under a plan de- 
scribed in paragraph (1) or (2)’ in the sec- 
ond sentence the following: ‘or under a con- 
tract described in paragraph (3)’; and 

“(4) by striking out the third sentence 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
‘For purposes of this subsection, contribu- 
tions or payments made by the decedent's 
employer or former employer under a trust 
or plan described in paragraph (1) or (2) 
shall not be considered to be contributed by 
the decedent, and contributions or payments 
made by the decedent’s employer or former 
employer toward the purchase of an annuity 
contract described in paragraph (3) shall, to 
the extent excludable from gross income un- 
der section 403 (b), not be considered to be 
contributed by the decedent.’ 

“(f) Election of survivor benefits: Section 
2517 (relating to certain annuities under 
qualified plans), as added by section 72 of 
this act, is amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘or’ at the end of sub- 
section (a) (1), and by striking out the 
period at the end of subsection (a) (2) and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘; or’; 

(2) by inserting after subsection (a) (2) 
the following new paragraph: 

“*(3) a retirement annuity contract pur- 
chased for an employee by an employer 
which is an organization referred to in sec- 
tion 503 (b) (1), (2), or (3), and which is 
exempt from tax under section 501 (a)’; and 

“(3) by adding at the end of subsection 
(b) the following new sentence: ‘For pur- 
poses of the preceding sentence, payments or 
contributions made by the employee's em- 
ployer or former employer toward the pur- 
chase of an annuity contract described in 
subsection (a) (3) shall, to the extent not 
excludable from gross income under section 
403 (b), be considered to have been made by 
the employee.’ ” 

On page 59, after line 22, to strike out: 
“(d) Effective date: The amendments made 
by this section shall apply with respect to 
taxable years beginning after December 31, 
1956.” 

And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

“(g) Effective dates: The amendments 
made by subsections (a), (b), (c), and (d) 
skall apply with respect to taxable years be- 
ginning after December 31, 1957. The amend- 
ments made by subsection (e) shall apply 
with respect to estates of decedents dying 
after December 31, 1957. The amendments 
made by subsection (f) shall apply with 
respect to calendar years after 1957.” 

On page 60, at the beginning of line 8, to 
change the section number from “20” to 
“25"; at the beginning of line 15, to change 
the section number from “21” to “26”; on 
page 61, line 20, after the word “after,” to 
strike out “November 7, 1956” and insert 
September 30, 1958”; on page 62, line 5, after 
the word “after,” to strike out ‘November 7, 
1956” and insert “September 30, 1958"; at 
the beginning of line 6, to change the sec- 
tion number from “23” to “28”; on page 63, 
line 10, after the word “after,” to strike out 
“November 7, 1956" and insert “December 31, 
1957"; after line 13, to insert: 

“Sec. 29. Prepaid income from newspaper 
and periodical subscriptions. 

“(a) Taxable year in which included in 
gross income: Subpart B of part II of sub- 
chapter E of chapter 1 (relating to taxable 
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year for which items of gross income are in- 
cluded) is amende:. by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 


“ ‘Sec. 455. Prepaid subscription income. 

““(a) Year in which included: Prepaid 
subscription income to which this section 
applies shall be included in gross income for 
the taxable years during which the liability 
described in subsection (d) (2) exists. 

“*(b) Where taxpayer's liability ceases: 
In the case of any prepaid subscription in- 
come to which this section applies— 

“*(1) If the liability described in subsec- 
tion (d) (2) ends, then so much of such 
income as was not includible in gross income 
under subsection (a) for preceding taxable 
years shall be included in gross income for 
the taxable year in which the liability ends. 

“*(2) If the taxpayer dies or ceases to 
exist, then so much of such income as was 
not includible in gross income under subsec- 
tion (a) for preceding taxable years shall be 
included in gross income for the taxable 
year in which such death, or such cessation 
of existence, occurs. 

“*(c) Prepaid subscription 
which this section applies: 

“*(1) Election of benefits: This section 
shall apply to prepaid subscription income 
if and only if the taxpayer makes an elec- 
tion under this section with respect to the 
trade or business in connection with which 
such income is received. The election shall 
be made in such manner as the Secretary 
or his delegate may by regulations prescribe. 
No election may be made with respect to a 
trade or business if in computing taxable 
income the cash receipts and disbursements 
method of accounting is used with respect to 
such trade or business. 

“*(2) Scope of election: An election made 
under this section shall apply to all pre- 
paid subscription income received in con- 
nection with the trade or business with re- 
spect to which the taxpayer has made the 
election; except that the taxpayer may, to 
the extent permitted under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate, in- 
clude in gross income for the taxable year 
of receipt the entire amount of any prepaid 
subscription income if the liability from 
which it arose is to end within 12 months 
after the date of receipt. An election made 
under this section shall not apply to any 
prepaid subscription income received before 
the first taxable year for which the election 
is made. 

“*(3) When election may be made: 

““(A) With consent: A taxpayer may, 
with the consent of the Secretary or his dele- 
gate, make an election under this section 
at any time. 

““(B) Without consent: A taxpayer may, 
without the consent of the Secretary on his 
delegate, make an election under this sec- 
tion for his first taxable year (i) which be- 
gins after December 31, 1957, and (ii) in 
which he receives prepaid subscription in- 
come in the trade or business. Such elec- 
tion shall be made not later than the time 
prescribed by law for filing the return for 
the taxable year (including extensions 
thereof) with respect to which such election 
is made. 

“'(4) Period to which election applies: 
An election under this section shall be ef- 
fective for the taxable year with respect to 
which it is first made and for all subsequent 
taxable years, unless the taxpayer secures 
the consent of the Secretary or his delegate 
to the revocation of such election. For pur- 
poses of this title, the computation of tax- 
able income under an election made under 
this section shall be treated as a method 
of accounting. 

“*(d) Definitions: For purposes of this 
section: 

“*(1) Prepaid subscription income: The 
term “prepaid subscription income” means 
any amount (includible in gross income) 
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which is received in connection with, and is 
directly attributable to, a liability which 
extends beyond the close of the taxable year 
in which such amount is received, and which 
is income from a subscription to a news- 
paper, magazine, or other periodical. 

“*(2) Liability: The term “liability” 
means a liability to furnish or deliver a 
newspaper, magazine, or other periodical. 

“"(3) Receipt of prepaid subscription in- 
come: Prepaid subscription income shall be 
treated as received during the taxable year 
for which it is includible in gross income 
under section 451 (without regard to this 
section). 

“*(e) Deferral of income under estab- 
lished accounting procedures: Notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of this section, any tax- 
payer who has, for taxable years prior to the 
first taxable year to which this section ap- 
plies, reported his income under an estab- 
lished and consistent method or practice of 
accounting for prepaid subscription income 
(to which this section would apply if an elec- 
tion were made) may continue to report his 
income for taxable years to which this title 
applies in accordance with such method or 
practice.’ 

“(b) Technical amendment: The table of 
sections for such subpart is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following: 


“ ‘Sec, 455. Prepaid subscription income.’ 

“(c) Effective date: The amendments 
made by subsections (a) and (b) shall apply 
with respect to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1957.” 

On page 67, at the beginning of line 20, to 
change the section number from “24” to 
“30"; on page 68, line 17, after the word “in”, 
to strike out “paragraph (5)” and insert 
“paragraphs (5) and (6)”; on page 69, after 
line 7, to strike out: 

“(B) Years in which amounts are to be 
taken into account: The net amount of the 
adjustments described in subparagraph (A) 
shall be taken into account ratably (except 
as provided in subparagraph (C) in the year 
of the change and in so many of the taxable 
years immediately following such year as are 
the lesser of— 

“(i) 9 years, or 

“(ii) the number of taxable years begin- 
ning before January 1, 1954, and ending be- 
fore August 17, 1954, in which the taxpayer 
was engaged in the same trade or business as 
that in which the amount of adjustments 
under subparagraph (A) arose.” 

And, in Meu thereof, to insert: 

“(B) Years in which amounts are to be 
taken into account: One-tenth of the net 
amount of the adjustments described in sub- 
paragraph (A) shall (except as provided in 
subparagraph (C)) be taken into account in 
each of the 10 taxable years beginning with 
the year of the change. The amount to be 
taken into account for each taxable year in 
the 10-year period shall be taken into account 
whether or not for such year the assessment 
of tax is prevented by operation of any law 
or rule of law. If the year of the change was 
a taxable year ending before January 1, 1958, 
and if the taxpayer so elects (at such time 
and in such manner as the Secretary or his 
delegate shall by regulations precribe), the 
10-year period shall begin with the first tax- 
able year which begins after December 31, 
1957. If the taxpayer elects under the pre- 
ceding sentence to begin the 10-year period 
with the first taxable year which begins after 
December 31, 1957, the 10-year period shall be 
reduced by the number of years, beginning 
with the year of the change, in respect of 
which assessment of tax is prevented by op- 
eration of any law or rule of law on the date 
of the enactment of the Technical Amend- 
ments Act of 1958.” 

On page 72, line 5, after the word “before”, 
to strike out “November 7, 1956” and insert 
“January 1, 1958"; on page 73, line 2, after 
the word “being”, to strike out “computed.” ” 
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and insert “computed.”; after line 2, to 
insert: 

“*(6) Application of paragraph (4): Para- 
graph (4) shall not apply with respect to any 
taxpayer, if the taxpayer elects to take the 
net amount of the adjustments described in 
paragraph (4) (A) into account in the man- 
ner provided by paragraph (1) or (2). An 
election to take the net amount of such ad- 
justments into account in the manner pro- 
vided by paragraph (1) or (2) may be made 
only if the taxpayer consents in writing to 
the assessment, within such period as may 
be agreed on with the Secretary or his dele- 
gate, of any deficiency for the year of the 
change, to the extent attributable to taking 
the net amount of the adjustments described 
in paragraph (4) (A) into account in the 
manner provided by paragraph (1) or (2), 
even though at the time of filing such con- 
sent the assessment of such deficiency would 
otherwise be prevented by the operation of 
any law or rule of law. An election under 
this paragraph shall be made at such time 
and in such manner as the Secretary or his 
delegate shall by regulations prescribe.’ ” 

On page 74, after line 13, to insert: 

“(4) By inserting after ‘the net increase 
in the taxes under this chapter’ in paragraph 
(2) the following: ‘(or under the correspond- 
ing provisions of prior revenue laws)’.” 

At the beginning of line 18, to strike out 
“(4)” and insert “(5)”; on page 76, after 
line 6, to insert: 

“(e) Election to return to former method 
of accounting: 

“(1) Election: Any taxpayer who for any 
taxable year beginning after December 31, 
1953, and ending after August 16, 1954, and 
before the date of enactment of this act, 
computed his taxable income under a method 
of accounting different from the method un- 
der which has taxable income for the preced- 
ing taxable year was computed, may elect to 
recompute his taxable income, beginning 
with the taxable year for which taxable in- 
come was computed under such different 
method of accounting, under the method of 
accounting under which taxable income was 
computed for such preceding taxable year. 
An election under this paragraph shall be 
made within 6 months after the date of the 
enactment of this act, and shall be made in 
such manner as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury or his delegate may provide. This para- 
graph shall not apply to any taxpayer— 

“(A) to whom subsection (d) (2) applies, 
or 

“(B) who was required, before the date of 
the enactment of this act, by the Secretary 
of the Treasury or his delegate to change his 
method of accounting. 

“(2) Statute of limitations: If assessment 
of any deficiency for any taxable year result- 
ing from an election under paragraph (1) is 
prevented on the date on which such elec- 
tion is made, or at any time within 1 year 
after such date, by the operation of any law 
or rule of law, such assessment may, never- 
theless, be made if made within 1 year after 
such date. An election by a taxpayer under 
paragraph (1) shall be considered as a con- 
sent to the assessment pursuant to this para- 
graph of any such deficiency. If refund or 
credit of any overpayment of income tax re- 
sulting from an election under paragraph 
(1) is prevented on the date on which such 
election is made, or at any time within 1 year 
after such date, by the operation of any law 
or rule of law, refund or credit of such over- 
payment may, nevertheless, be made or al- 
lowed if claim therefor is filed within 1 year 
after such date.” 

On page 77, at the beginning of line 22, 
to change the section number from “25” to 
“31”; on page 79, line 15, after the word 
“issuer”, to insert “and”; in line 19, after the 
word “subsection”, to strike out “(c); and” 
and insert “(c)”; after line 19, to strike out: 

““*(4) in the case of an obligation acquired 
after November 8, 1956, such obligation is 
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issued pursuant to an indenture or other 
written agreement which provides that, if 
the issuer mortgages (or otherwise subjects 
to lien) substantially all of its property 
after the issuance of such obligation, such 
obligation will be secured by a preference 
no less adequate than that afforded by such 
mortgage (or lien)?” 

On page 80, after line 3, to insert: 

“(b) Loans to employers who are pro- 
hibited from pledging assets: Section 503 is 
further amended by adding after subsection 
(h) (as added by subsection (a) of this 
section) the following new subsection: 

“*(i) Loans with respect to which em- 
ployers are prohibited from pledging certain 
assets: Subsection (c) (1) shall not apply 
to a loan made by a trust described in sec- 
tion 401 (a) to the employer (or to a re- 
newal of such a loan or, if the loan is re- 
payable upon demand, to a continuation of 
such a loan) if the loan bears a reasonable 
rate of interest, and if (in the case of a 
making or renewal)— 

“(1) the employer is prohibited (at the 
time of such making or renewal) by any law 
of the United States or regulation thereun- 
der from directly or indirectly pledging, as 
security for such a loan, a particular class 
or classes of his assets the value of which 
(at such time) represents more than one- 
half of the value of all his assets; 

“*(2) the making or renewal, as the case 
may be, is approved in writing as an in- 
vestment which is consistent with the 
exempt purposes of the trust by a trustee 
who is independent of the employer, and 
no other such trustee had previously refused 
to give such written approval; and 

“*(3) immediately following the making 

or renewal, as the case may be, the aggre- 
gate amount loaned by the trust to the em- 
ployer, without the receipt of adequate se- 
curity, does not exceed 25 percent of the 
value of all the assets of the trust. 
For purposes of paragraph (2), the term 
“trustee” means, with respect to any trust 
for which there is more than one trustee 
who is independent of the employer, a ma- 
jority of such independent trustees. For 
purposes of paragraph (3), the determina- 
tion as to whether any amount loaned by the 
trust to the employer is loaned without the 
receipt of adequate security shall be made 
without regard to subsection (h).’” 

On page 81, at the beginning of line 15, to 
strike out “(b)” and insert “(c)”; in line 
19, after the numerals "1956", to insert “The 
amendment made by subsection (b) shall 
apply with respect to taxable years ending 
after the date of the enactment of this act, 
but only with respect to periods after such 
date.”; in line 23, after the word “in”, to 
strike out “this section” and insert “sub- 
section (a)”; on page 82, at the beginning 
of line 15, to strike out “(c)” and insert 
“(d)”; after line 18, to insert: 

“Sec. 32, Certain leases by medical research 
organizations. 

“(a) Exception to definition of business 
lease: Section 514 (b) (3) (A) (relating to 
exceptions to definition of business lease) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: 

“ʻA lease to a medical clinic by a scientific 
organization engaged in medical research of 
premises adjoining those occupied by such 
scientific organization shall meet the re- 
quirements of clause (1) if the medical clinic 
is utilized by such scientific organization for 
medical research purposes by references to 
the clinic’s case histories and by utilizing 
the donated services of the clinic doctors.’ ” 

“(b) Effective date: The amendment made 
by subsection (a) shall apply with respect 
to taxable years beginning after December 
31, 1957. The determination, for taxable 
years beginning before January 1, 1958, as to 
whether a lease described in the last sentence 
of section 514 (b) (3) (A) (as added by sub- 
section (a)) is a lease which is not consid- 
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ered to be a business lease under such sec- 
tion 514 (b) (3) (A) or the corresponding 
provision of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1939 shall be made as if subsection (a) had 
not been enacted and without inferences 
drawn from the fact that such subsection 
is not made applicable with respect to tax- 
able years beginning before January 1, 1958.” 

On page 83, at the beginning of line 20, 
to change the section number from “26” to 
“33”; on page 84, at the beginning of line 13, 
to change the section number from “27” to 
“34"; on page 85, line 16, after the word 
“after”, to strike out “December 31, 1956" 
and insert “December 31, 1957"; at the begin- 
ning of line 17, to change the section number 
from “28” to “35”; on page 86, at the begin- 
ning of line 18, to strike out “October 31, 
1956” and insert “December 31, 1957"; on 
page 87, line 4, after the word “after”, to 
strike out “October 31, 1956” and insert “De- 
cember 31, 1957"; at the beginning of line 14, 
to change the section number from “29” to 
“36”; at the beginning of line 18, to change 
the section number from “30” to “37"; at 
the top of page 88, to insert: 


“Sec. 38. Rate of percentage depletion for 
certain gold mined in the United 
States. 


“(a) Certain gold mined in the United 
States: Section 613 (b) (2) (B) (relating to 
percentage depletion rates) is amended by 
inserting after ‘columbium,’ the following: 
‘gold (if the principal product of the taxpayer 
is gold ore),’. 

“(b) Effective date: The amendment made 
by subsection (a) shall apply to taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1957.” 

At the beginning of line 11, to change the 
section number from “31” to “39”; on page 
89, line 22, after the word “law”, to insert 
“(other than section 3760 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1939 or section 7121 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, relating to 
closing agreements, and”; on page 90, line 1, 
after the numerals “1939”, to strike out “and” 
and insert “or”; after line 7, to strike out: 


“Sec. 32. Retention of 1939 Code rights with 
respect to treatment of mineral 
interests. 


“Section 614 (definition of property) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“*(d) 3939 Code treatment: Any taxpayer 
may treat any property (determined as if the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1939 continued to 
apply) as if subsections (a), (b), and (c) 
had not been enacted. If any such treat- 
ment would constitute an aggregation under 
subsection (b) or (c), such treatment shall 
be taken into account in applying subsec- 
tions (b) and (c) to other property of the 
taxpayer.” 

After line 18, to insert: 


“Sec. 40. Definition of property for purposes 
of the depletion allowance, 

“(a) 1954 rule for aggregation of separate 
mineral interests: Section 614 (b) (relating 
to special rule as to operating mineral in- 
terests) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“ (4) Termination with respect to mines: 
In the case of mines and other natural de- 
posits (except oil and gas) — 

“*(A) an election made under the provi- 
sion of this subsection shall not apply with 
respect to any taxable year beginning after 
December 31, 1957, and 

“*(B) if a taxpayer makes an election un- 
der the provisions of subsection (c) (3) (B) 
for any operating mineral interest which 
constitutes part or all of an operating unit, 
an election made under the provisions of 
this subsection shall not apply with respect 
to any operating mineral interest which con- 
stitutes part or all of such operating unit 
for any taxable year for which the election 
under subsection (c) (3) (B) is effective.’ 

“(b) 1958 Rules for mineral interests in 
mines: Section 614 (relating to definition of 
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property for purposes of computing depletion 
allowance) is amended by redesignating sub- 
section (c) as (e), and by inserting after 
subsection (b) the following new subsection: 

“*(c) 1958 Special rules as to operating 
mineral interests in mines: 

“*(1) Election to aggregate separate in- 
terests: In the case of mines and other nat- 
ural deposits (except oil and gas), if a tax- 
payer owns two or more separate operating 
mineral interests which constitute part or all 
of an operating unit, he may elect (for all 
purposes of this subtitle) — 

“*(A) to form an aggregation of, and to 
treat as 1 property, all such interests owned 
by him which comprise any 1 mine or any 
2 or more mines; and 

“*(B) to treat as a separate property each 

such interest which is not included within 
an aggregation referred to in subparagraph 
(A). 
For purposes of this paragraph, separate op- 
erating mineral interests which constitute 
part or all of an operating unit may be ag- 
gregated whether or not they are included in 
a single tract or parcel of land and whether 
or not they are included in contiguous tracts 
or parcels. For purposes of this paragraph, 
a taxpayer may elect to form more than one 
aggregation of operating mineral interests 
within any one operating unit; but no ag- 
gregation may include any operating mineral 
interest which is a part of a mine without 
including all of the operating mineral inter- 
ests which are a part of such mine in the 
first taxable year for which the election to 
aggregate is effective, and any operating 
mineral interest which thereafter becomes 
a part of such mine shall be included in such 
aggregation. 

“*(2) Election to treat a single interest 
as more than one property: In the case of 
mines and other natural deposits (except 
oil and gas), if a single tract or parcel of 
land contains a mineral deposit which is be- 
ing extracted, or will be extracted, by means 
or two or more mines for which expendi- 
tures for development or operation have been 
made by the taxpayer, then the taxpayer may 
elect to allocate to such mines, under regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary or his 
delegate, all of the tract or parcel of land 
and of the mineral deposit contained therein, 
and to treat as a separate property that por- 
tion of the tract or parcel of land and of 
the mineral deposit so allocated to each mine. 
A separate property formed pursuant to an 
election under this paragraph shall be 
treated as a separate property for all purposes 
of this subtitle (including this paragraph). 
A separate property so formed may, under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary or his 
delegate, be included as a part of an aggre- 
gation in accordance with paragraphs (1) 
and (3), but the provisions of paragraph (4) 
shall not apply with respect to such sepa- 
rate property. The election provided by this 
paragraph may not be made with respect to 
any property which is a part of an aggrega- 
tion formed by the taxpayer under paragraph 
(1) except with the consent of the Secretary 
or his delegate. 

“‘(3) Manner and scope of election: 

“*(A) In general: Except as provided in 
subparagraph (D), the election provided by 
paragraph (1) shall be made for each oper- 
ating mineral interest, in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary or 
his delegate, not later than the time pre- 
scribed by law for filing the return (includ- 
ing extensions thereof) for whichever of the 
following taxable years is the later: The 
first taxable year beginning after December 
31, 1957, or the first taxable year in which 
any expenditure for development or opera- 
tion in respect of the separate operating 
mineral interest is made by the taxpayer 
after the acquisition of such interest. Ex- 
cept as provided in subparagraph (D), the 
election provided by paragraph (2) shall 
be made for any property, in accordance 
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with regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary or his delegate, not later than the time 
prescribed by law for filing the return (in- 
cluding extensions thereof) for whichever 
of the following taxable years is the later: 
The first taxable year beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1957, or the first taxable year in 
which expenditures for development or Op- 
eration of more than one mine in respect 
of the property are made by the taxpayer 
after the acquisition of the property. No 
election may be made pursuant to this sub- 
paragraph for any operating mineral inter- 
est which constitutes part or all of an oper- 
ating unit if the taxpayer makes an election 
pursuant to subparagraph (B) with respect 
to any operating mineral interest which con- 
stitutes part or all of such operating unit. 

“«(B) Taxable years beginning before 
January 1, 1958: The election provided by 
paragraph (1) may, at the election of the 
taxpayer, be made for each operating min- 
eral interest, in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate, 
within the time provided in subparagraph 
(D), for whichever of the following taxable 
years is the later (not including any tax- 
able year in respect of which an assessment 
of deficiency is prevented on the date of the 
enactment of the Technical Amendments 
Act of 1958 by the operation of any law or 
rule of law): The first taxable year of the 
taxpayer which begins after December 31, 
1953, and ends after August 16, 1954, or the 
first taxable year in which any expenditure 
for development or operation in respect of 
the separate operating mineral interest is 
made by the taxpayer after the acquisition 
of such interest. The election provided by 
paragraph (2) may, at the election of the 
taxpayer, be made for any property, in ac- 
cordance with regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary or his delegate, within the time 
prescribed in subparagraph (D), for which- 
ever of the following taxable years is the 
later (not including any taxable year in re- 
spect of which an assessment of deficiency 
is prevented on the date of the enactment 
of the Technical Amendments Act of 1958 
by the operation of any law or rule of law): 
The first taxable year beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1953, and ending after August 16, 
1954, or the first taxable year in which ex- 
penditures for development or operation of 
more than one mine in respect to the prop- 
erty are made by the taxpayer after the 
acquisition of the property. 

“*(C) Effect: An election made under 
paragraph (1) or (2) shall be binding upon 
the taxpayer for all subsequent taxable years, 
except that the Secretary or his delegate 
may consent to a different treatment of any 
interest with respect to which an election 
has been made. 

“*(D) Election after final regulations: 
Notwithstanding any other provision of this 
paragraph the time for making an election 
under paragraph (1) or (2) shall not expire 
prior to the first day of the first month 
which begins more than 90 days after the 
date of publication in the Federal Register 
of final regualtions issued under the au- 
thority of this subsection. 

““*(E) Statute of limitations: If the tax- 
payer makes an election pursuant to sub- 
paragraph (B) and if assessment of any de- 
ficiency for any taxable year resulting from 
such election is prevented on the first day 
of the first month which begins more than 
90 days after the date of publication in the 
Federal Register of final regulations issued 
under authority of this subsection, or at any 
time within 1 year after such day, by the 
operation of any law or rule of law, such 
assessment may, nevertheless, be made if 
made within 1 year after such day. An elec- 
tion by a taxpayer pursuant to subpara- 
graph (B) shall be considered as a con- 
sent to the assessment pursuant to this 
subparagraph of any such deficiency, If re- 
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fund or credit of any overpayment of income 
tax resulting from an election made pur- 
suant to subparagraph (B) is prevented on 
such day, or at any time within 1 year after 
such day, by the operation of any law or 
rule of law, refund or credit of such over- 
payment may, nevertheless, be made or al- 
lowed if claim therefor is filed within 1 year 
after such day. This subparagraph shall 
not apply to any taxable year in respect 
of which an assessment of a deficiency, 
or a refund or credit of an overpayment, as 
the case may be, is prevented by the opera- 
tion of any law or rule of law on the date 
of the enactment of the Technical Amend- 
ments Act of 1958. 

“*(4) Special rule as to deductions under 
section 615 (a) prior to aggregation: 

“«(A) In general: If an aggregation of op- 
erating mineral interests formed under 
paragraph (1) includes any interest or in- 
terests in respect of which exploration ex- 
penditures, paid or incurred after the acqui- 
sition of such interest or interests, were de- 
ducted by the taxpayer under section 615 
(a) for any taxable year all or any portion 
of which precedes the date on which such 
aggregation becomes effective, or the date on 
which such interest or interests become a 
part of such aggregation (as the case may 
be), then the tax imposed by this chapter 
for such taxable year shall be recomputed 
as provided in subparagraph (B). In the 
case of any taxable year beginning before 
January 1, 1958, this subparagraph shall ap- 
ply to exploration expenditures deducted in 
respect of any interest or interests for such 
taxable year, only if such interest or inter- 
ests constitute part or all of any operating 
unit with respect to which the taxpayer 
makes an election pursuant to paragraph 
(3) (B) which is applicable with respect to 
such taxable year. 

“*(B) Recomputation of tax: A recompu- 
tation of the tax imposed by this chapter 
shall be made for each taxable year described 
in subparagraph (A) for which exploration 
expenditures were deducted as though, for 
each such year, an election had been made 
to aggregate the separate operating mineral 
interest or interests with respect to which 
such exploration expenditures were deducted 
with those operating mineral interests in- 
cluded in the aggregation formed under 
paragraph (1) in respect of which any ex- 
penditure for exploration, development, or 
operation had been made by the taxpayer 
before or during the taxable year to which 
such election would apply. A recomputation 
of the tax imposed by this chapter (or by 
the corresponding provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1939) shall also be made 
for taxable years affected by the recomputa- 
tion described in the preceding sentence. 
If the tax so recomputed for any taxable 
year or years, by reason of the application 
of this paragraph, exceeds the tax liability 
previously determined for such year or years, 
such excess shall be taken into account in 
the first taxable year to which the election 
to aggregate under paragraph (1) applies 
and succeeding taxable years as provided 
in subparagraph (C). 

“*(C) Increase in tax: The tax imposed 
by this chapter for the first taxable year 
to which the election to aggregate under 
paragraph (1) applies, and for each succeed- 
ing taxable year until the full amount of 
the excess described in subparagraph (B) 
has been taken into account, shall be in- 
creased by an amount equal to the quotient 
obtained by dividing such excess by the 
total number of taxable years described in 
subparagraph (A) in respect of which— 

“*(i) exploration expenditures were de- 
ducted by the taxpayer under section 615 
(a), and 

“*(ii) the recomputation of tax described 
in the first sentence of subparagraph (B) 
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results in an increase in tax or a reduction 
of a net operating loss. 

If the taxpayer dies or ceases to exist, then 
so much of the excess described in subpara- 
graph (B) as was not taken into account 
under the preceding sentence for taxable 
years preceding such death, or such cessa- 
tion of existence, shall be taken into account 
for the taxable year in which such death, 
or such cessation of existence, occurs. 

“*(D) Basis adjustment: If the tax liabil- 
ity of a taxpayer is increased by reason of 
the application of this paragraph, proper ad- 
justments shall be made with respect to 
the basis of the aggregated property owned 
by such taxpayer, in accordance with regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary or his 
delegate, as though the tax liability of the 
taxpayer for the prior taxable year or years 
had been determined in accordance with the 
recomputation of tax described in subpara- 
graph (B). 

“*(5) Operating mineral interests defined: 
For purposes of this subsection, the term 
“operating mineral interest” has the meaning 
as assigned to it by subsection (b) (3).’” 

(c) Retention of 1939 code rights with 
respect to treatment of mineral interests 
in wells: Section 614 is further amended by 
adding after subsection (c) (as added by 
subsection (b) of this section) the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“*(a) 1939 code treatment with respect 
to operating mineral interests in case of oil 
and gas wells: In the case of oil and gas 
wells, any taxpayer may treat any property 
(determined as if the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1939 continued to apply) as if subsections 
(a) and (b) had not been enacted. If any 
such treatment would constitute an aggre- 
gation under subsection (b), such treatment 
shall be taken into account in applying sub- 
section (b) to other property of the tax- 
payer.’” 

“(d) Nonoperating mineral interests: The 
first sentence of section 614 (e) (1) (as 
redesignated by subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion) is amended to read as follows: ‘If a 
taxpayer owns two or more separate nonop- 
erating mineral interests in a single tract or 
parcel of land or in two or more adjacent 
tracts or parcels of land, the Secretary or 
his delegate shall, on showing by the tax- 
payer that a principal purpose is not the 
avoidance of tax, permit the taxpayer to 
treat (for all purposes of this subtitle) all 
such mineral interests in each separate kind 
of mineral deposit as one property.’” 

“(e) Effective dates: The amendments 
made by subsections (a) and (c) shall apply 
with respect to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1953, and ending after August 
16, 1954. The amendments made by sub- 
section (b) shall apply with respect to tax- 
able years beginning after December 31, 1957, 
except that such amendments shall, at the 
election of the taxpayer made in conformity 
with such amendments, apply with respect 
to taxable years beginning after December 
31, 1953, and ending after August 16, 1954. 
The amendments made by subsection (d) 
shall apply with respect to taxable years be- 
ginning after December 31, 1957, except that 
with respect to any taxpayer such amend- 
ment shall, at the election of the taxpayer, 
apply with respect to taxable years begin- 
ning after December 31, 1953, and ending 
after August 16, 1954.” 

On page 103, at the beginning of line 14, 
to change the section number from “33” 
to “41”; at the top of page 104, to insert: 
“Sec. 42, Treatment of dividends of regulated 

investment companies whose as- 
sets consist mainly of State and 
local obligations, 

“(a) Qualifications of regulated invest- 
ment company for special tax-exempt-inter- 
est dividend treatment: Section 851 (relating 
to definition of regulated investment com- 
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pany) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“*(f) Companies investing in certain tax- 
exempt securities: 

“*(1) General rule: A corporation shall be 
treated as meeting the requirements of sub- 
section (b) for a taxable year if it meets the 
requirements of paragraphs (1), (2), and 
(3) of such subsection and if (in lieu of the 
requirements of paragraph (4) of subsection 
(b)) at the close of each quarter of the tax- 
able year— 

““(A) at least 90 percent of the value of 
its total assets is represented by cash and 
cash items (including receivables) and obli- 
gations the interest on which is excludable 
from gross income under paragraph (1) of 
section 103 (a); 

“*(B) at least 50 percent of the value of 
its total assets is represented by— 

““(i) cash and cash items (including re- 
ceivables) and Government securities, and 

“* (ii) other securities for purposes of this 
calculation limited in respect of any one is- 
suer to an amount not greater in value than 
5 percent of the value of the total assets of 
the taxpayer; and 

“*(C) not more than 25 percent of the 
value of its total assets is invested in the 
securities of any one issuer; 
but only if the amount of interest exclud- 
able from gross income for such taxable year 
under paragraph (1) of section 103 (a) ex- 
ceeds 95 percent of its gross income (includ- 
ing such interest as gross income and ex- 
cluding gains from the sale or other disposi- 
tion (c) shall apply.’ 

“*(2) Special rules: For purposes of this 
subsection— 

“*(A) the terms “gross income” and “in- 
terest", when used in paragraphs (2) and 
(3) of subsection (b) include interest ex- 
cludable from gross income under paragraph 
(1) of section 103 (a); and 
- “*(B) paragraphs (4) and (5) of subsec- 
tion (c) shall apply.’ 

“(b) Determination of status: Section 851 
(d) (relating to determination of status) is 
amended by inserting after ‘subsections (b) 
(4) and (c)' the following: ‘(or the require- 
ments of subsection (f) which are in lieu of 
the requirements of subsection (b) (4)).’ 

“(c) Requirements applicable to regulated 
investment companies: Section 852 (a) (1) 
(relating to requirements applicable to regu- 
lated investment companies) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“"(1) either— 

“"(A) in the case of a regulated invest- 
ment company which does not meet the re- 
quirements of section 851 (f) for such tax- 
able year, the deduction for dividends paid 
during the taxable year (as defined in sec- 
tion 561, but without regard to capital-gain 
dividends) equals or exceeds 90 percent of 
its investment company taxable income for 
the taxable year (determined without regard 
to subsection (b) (2) (D)), or 

“*(B) in the case of a regulated invest- 
ment company which meets the require- 
ments of section 851 (f) for such taxable 
year, such company— 

“*(i) paid during the taxable year ex- 
empt-interest dividends, and 

“*(ij) distributed during such taxable year 
amounts which would be treated as dividends 
under section 562 (b) if the deduction for 
dividends paid (as defined in section 561) 
were allowed, 
which together equal or exceed 90 percent of 
its investment company taxable income for 
the taxable year (determined by including in 
gross income interest excludable from 
income under paragraph (1) of section 103 
(a) and by deducting from gross income any 
amounts disallowed under section 265 or sec- 
tion 171 (a) (2)), and’. 

“(d) Adjustments to regulated investment 
company taxable income: Section 852 (b) 
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(2) (D) (relating to adjustments to taxable 
income) is amended to read as follows: 

“*(D) In the case of a company which does 
not meet the requirements of section 851 
(f), the deduction for dividends paid (as 
defined in section 561) shall be allowed, but 
shall be computed without regard to capital 
gain dividends.’ 

“*(e) Exempt-interest dividends: Section 
852 (b) (relating to method of taxation of 
companies and shareholders) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

““(4) Exempt-interest dividends: 

“*(A) Definition: An exempt-interest divi- 
dend means any dividend or part thereof 
(other than a capital gain dividend) paid 
by a regulated investment company and 
designated by it as an exempt-interest divi- 
dend in a written notice mailed to its share- 
holders not later than 30 days after the close 
of its taxable year, but only if such company 
meets the requirements of section 851 (f) for 
such taxable year. If the aggregate amount 
so designated with respect to a taxable year 
of the company (including exempt-interest 
dividends paid after the close of the taxable 
year as described in section 855) is greater 
than the investment company taxable in- 
come for such taxable year (determined as 
provided in subsection (a) (1) (B)), the 
portion of each distribution which shall be 
an exempt-interest dividend shall be only 
that proportion of the amount so designated 
as the amount of the investment company 
taxable income for such taxable year (deter- 
mined as provided in subsection (a) (1) (B)) 
bears to the aggregate amount so designated. 

“*(B) Treatment of exempt-interest divi- 
dends by shareholders: An exempt-interest 
dividend shall be treated by the shareholders 
for all purposes of this subtitle as an item of 
interest excludable from gross income under 
paragraph (1) of section 103 (a). Such pur- 
poses include but are not limited to— 

“*(i) the determination of gross income 
and taxable income, 

““*(fi) the determination of distributable 
net income under subchapter J, 

“*(iil) the allowance of, or calculation of 
the amount of, any credit or deduction, and 

“*(iv) the determination of the basis in 
the hands of any shareholder of any share of 
stock of the company.’ 

“(f) Technical amendments.— 

“(1) Section 103 (relating to exclusion 
from gross income of interest on certain 
governmental obligations) is amended by re- 
designating subsection (c) as subsection (d), 
and by inserting after subsection (b) the 
following new subsection: 

“*(c) Exempt-interest dividends: 

“For treatment of exempt-interest divi- 
dends, see section 852 (b) (4) (B).’ 

“(2) Section 265 (relating to nonallow- 
ance of deductions for expenses and inter- 
est relating to tax-exempt income) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

““*(3) Interest related to exempt-interest 
dividends: Interest on- indebtedness in- 
curred or continued to purchase or carry 
stock of a regulated investment company 
for any period during which such company 
meets the requirements of section 851 (f).’ 

“(g) Effective date: The amendments 
made by this section shall apply only with 
respect to taxable years of regulated invest- 
ment companies beginning after the date of 
the enactment of this act.” 

On page 110, at the beginning of line 14, 
to change the section number from “34” to 
“43”; in line 16, after the word “dividends”, 
to insert “or exempt-interest dividends”; in 
line 21, after the word “adding”, to strike 
out “at the end thereof” and insert “after 
Paragraph (4) thereof (as added by section 
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42 (e) of this act”; after line 22, to strike 
out: 

“(4) Loss on sale or exchange of stock 
held less than 31 days. If— 

“(A) under subparagraph (B) or (D) of 
paragraph (3) a shareholder of a regulated 
investment company is required, with re- 
spect to any share, to treat any amount as a 
long term capital gain, and 

“(B) such share is held by the taxpayer 
for less than 31 days, 
then any loss on the sale or exchange of such 
share shall, to the extent of the amount 
described in subparagraph (A) of this para- 
graph, be treated as loss from the sale or 
exchange of a capital asset held for more 
than 6 months. For purposes of this para- 
graph, the rules of section 246 (c) (3) shall 
apply in determining whether any share of 
stock has been held for less than 31 days; 
except that ‘30 days’ shall be substituted 
for the number of days specified in sub- 
paragraph (B) of section 246 (c) (3).” 

-~ And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

“(5) Loss on sale or exchange of stock 
held less than 31 days: 

“(A) Capital gain dividends: If— 

“(1) under subparagraph (B) or (D) of 
paragraph (3), a shareholder of a regulated 
investment company is required, with re- 
spect to any share, to treat any amount as a 
long-term capital gain, and 

“(ii) such share is held by the taxpayer 
for less than 31 days, 


then any loss on the sale or exchange of such 
share shall, to the extent of the amount de- 
scribed in clause (i) of this subparagraph, 
be treated as loss from the sale or exchange 
of a capital asset held for more than 6 
months. 

“(B) Exempt-interest dividends: If— 

“(i) under subparagraph (B) of para- 
graph (4), a shareholder of a regulated in- 
vestment company is required, with respect 
to any share, to treat any amount as an item 
of interest excludable from gross income 
under paragraph (1) of section 103 (a), and 

“(ii) such share is held by the taxpayer 
for less than 31 days, 


then any loss on the sale or exchange of 
such share shall, to the extent of the 
amount described in clause (i) of this sub- 
paragraph, not be recognized. 

“(C) Determination of holding period: 
For purposes of subparagraphs (A) and (B), 
the rules of section 246 (c) (3) shall apply 
in determining whether any share of stock 
has been held for less than 31 days; except 
that ‘30 days’ shall be substituted for the 
number of days specified in subparagraph 
(B) of section 246 (c) (3).” 

On page 113, line 1, after the word “after”, 
to strike out “November 7, 1956” and insert 
“December 31, 1957”; after line 3, to insert; 


“Sec. 44. Special method of taxation for real 

estate investment trusts. 

“(a) Tax treatment of real estate invest- 
ment trusts and associations: Subchapter M 
of chapter 1 (relating to regulated invest- 
ment companies) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: 

“‘Part II—Real Estate Investment Trusts 

* ‘Sec. 856, Definition of real estate invest- 
ment trust. 

“ ‘Sec. 857. Taxation of real estate invest- 
ment trusts and their benefi- 
ciaries. 

“Sec. 858. Limitations applicable to divi- 
dends received from real estate 
investment trust. 

“ ‘Sec. 859, Dividends paid by real estate in- 
vestment trust after close of 
taxable year. 

“ ‘Sec. 856. Definition of real estate iInvest- 
ment trust. 

“‘(a) In general: For purposes of this sub- 
title, the term “real estate investment trust" 
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means an unincorporated trust or an unin- 
corporated association— 

“*(1) which is managed by one or more 
trustees; 

“*(2) the beneficial ownership of which is 
evidenced by transferable shares, or by trans- 
ferable certificates of beneficial interest; 

(3) which (but for the provisions of this 
pert) would be taxable as a domestic corpo~ 
ration; 

“*(4) which does not hold any property 
primarily for sale to customers in the ordi- 
nary course of its trade or business; 

**(5) the beneficial ownership of which 
is held by 100 or more persons; 

“*(6) which would not be a personal hold- 
ing company (as defined in section 542) if 
all of its gross income constituted personal 
holding company income (as defined in sec- 
tion 543); and 

“"(7) which meets the requirements of 
subsection (b). 

“*(b) Limitations: A trust or association 
shall not be considered a real estate invest- 
ment trust for any taxable year unless— 

“*(1) it files with its return for the tax- 
able year an election to be a real estate in- 
vestment trust or has made such election for 
a previous taxable year which began after 
December 31, 1957; 

“*(2) at least 90 percent of its gross income 
is derived from— 

“*(A) dividends; 

“*(B) interest; 

“*(C) rents from real property; 

“*(D) gain from the sale or other disposi- 
tion of stock, securities, and real property 
(including interests In real property and in- 
terests in mortgages on real property); and 

“*(E) abatements and refunds of taxes on 
real property; 

“*(3) at least 60 percent of its gross income 
is derived from— 

“*(A) rents from real property; 

“*(B) iinterest on obligations secured by 
mortgages on real estate; 

““(C) gain from the sale or other dispo- 
sition of real property (including interests in 
real property and interests in mortgages on 
real property); 

“*(D) dividends or other distributions on, 
and gain from the sale or other disposition of, 
transferable shares in (or transferable certifi- 
cates of beneficial interest in) other real 
estate investment trusts or associations; and 

“‘(E) abatements and refunds of taxes on 
real property; 

“*(4) the amount by which the gains from 
the sales and other dispositions of stock or 
securities held for less than 6 months exceed 
the losses from such sales or other disposi- 
tions is an amount less than 30 percent of its 

income; and 

“*(5) the amount by which the gains 
from voluntary sales and other voluntary 
interests in real property and interests in 
mortgages on real property) held for less 
than 5 years exceed the losses from such 
sales and dispositions is an amount less 
than 30 percent of its gross income. 

“‘(c) Rents from real property defined: 
For purposes of paragraphs (2) and (3) of 
subsection (b), the term “rents from real 

perty” does not include— 

“(1) any amount received or accrued with 
respect to any real property, if the amount 
to be derived from such property depends 
in whole or in part on the income or profits 
derived by any person from such property 
(except that any amount so received or ac- 
crued shall not be excluded from the term 
“rents from real property” solely by reason 
of being based on a fixed percentage or per- 
centages of receipts or sales); 

“*(2) any amount received or accrued di- 
rectly or indirectly from any person if the 
trust or association owns, directly or indi- 
rectly— 

- “*(A) in the case of any person which 
is a corporation, stock of such person pos- 
sessing 10 percent or more of the total com- 
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bined voting power of all classes of stock 
entitled to vote, or 10 percent or more of the 
total mumber of shares of all classes of 
stock of such person; or 

“*(B) in the case of any person which is 
not a corporation, an interest of 10 percent 
or more in the business, assets, or net 
profits of such person. 

“For purposes of this paragraph, the rules 
prescribed by section 318 (a) for determin- 
ing the ownership of stock shall apply in de- 
termining the ownership of stock, business, 
assets, or net profits of any person. For 
purposes of the preceding sentence, section 
318 (a) (2) (C) shall be applied without re- 
gard to the 50 percent limitation contained 
therein; and 

““(%) any amount received or accrued 
with respect to any real property, if the 
trust or association furnishes or renders 
services to the tenants of such property, 
or manages or operates such property, other 
than throvgh an independent contractor 
from whom the trust or association itself 
does not derive or receive any income. 


“ ‘Sec. 857. Taxation of real estate invest- 
ment trusts and their bene- 
ficiaries. 


“‘*Ca) Requirements applicable to real es- 
tate investment trusts: The provisions of this 
part shall not apply to real estate invest- 
ment trust for a taxable year unless— 

“*(1) it distributes to its shareholders or 
holders of beneficial interests an amount not 
less than 90 percent of the amount by which 
the real estate investment trust taxable in- 
come for the taxable year exceeds the sum 
of its net long-term capital gain and net 
short-term capital gain for such year; and 

““(2) the real estate investment trust 
complies for such year with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate for 
the purpose of ascertaining the actual 
ownership of the shares or certificates of 
beneficial interest of such trust, 

““(b) Method of taxation of real estate 
investment trusts and holders of shares or 
certificates of beneficial interest: 

“*(1) Imposition of normal tax and surtax 
on real estate inyestment trusts: There is 
hereby imposed for each taxable year on the 
real estate investment trust taxable income 
of every real estate investment trust a 
normal tax and surtax computed as provided 
in section 11, as though the real estate in- 
vestment trust taxahle income were the 
taxable income referred to in section 11. 
For purposes of computing the normal tax 
under section 11, the taxable income and 
the dividends paid deduction of such real 
estate investment trust for the taxable year 
(computed without regard to capital gains 
dividends) shall be reduced by the deduc- 
tion provided by section 242 (relating to 
partially tax-exempt interest). 

“*(2) Real estate investment trust tax- 
able income: For purposes of this part, the 
term “real estate investment trust taxable 
income” means the taxable income of the 
real estate investment trust, adjusted as 
follows: 

““(A) There shall be excluded the excess, 
if any, of the net long-term capital gain 
over the net short-term capital loss. 

“*(B) The deductions for corporations 
provided in part VIII (except section 248) 
of subchapter B (section 241 and following, 
relating to the deduction for dividends re- 
ceived, etc.) shall not be allowed. 

“"(C) A deduction shall be allowed. for 
the dividends (other than capital gain divi- 
dends) paid during the taxable year com- 
puted in accordance with the rules provided 
in section 562. 

“"(D) The taxable income shall be com- 
puted without regard to section 443 (b) (re- 
lating to computation of tax on change of 
annual accounting period). 

“‘(E) The net operating loss deduction 
provided in section 172 shall not be allowed. 
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“ (3) Capital gains: 

“*(A) Imposition of tax: There is hereby 
imposed for each taxable year in the case 
of every real estate investment trust a tax 
of 25 percent of the excess, if any, of the 
net long-term capital gain over the sum 
of— 

“*(1) the net short-term capital loss; and 

“*(i) the amount of capital gain divi- 
dends paid during the taxable year. 

For the purposes of this subparagraph, the 
amount of dividends paid shall be computed 
under the rules provided in section 562. 

“(B) Treatment of capital gain diyi- 
dends by shareholders: A capital gain divi- 
dend shall be treated by the shareholders 
or holders of beneficial interests as a gain 
from the sale or exchange of a capital asset 
held for more than 6 months. 

““(C) Definition of capital gain dividend: 
For purposes of this part, a capital gain 
dividend is any dividend, or part thereof, 
which is designated by the real estate in- 
vestment trust as a capital gain dividend in 
a written notice mailed to its shareholders 
or holders of beneficial interests at any time 
before the expiration of 30 days after the 
close of its taxable year. If the aggregate 
amount so designated with respect to a tax- 
able year of the trust (including capital 
gain dividends paid after the close of the 
taxable year described in section 859) is 
greater than the excess of the net long-term 
capital gain over the net short-term capital 
loss of the taxable year, the portion of each 
distribution which shall be a capital gain 
dividend shall be only that proportion of 
the amount so designated which such excess 
of the net long-term capital gain over the 
net short-term capital loss. bears to the ag- 
gregate amount so designated. 

“*(4) Loss on sale or exchange of stock 
held less than 31 days: If— 

“*(A) under subparagraph (B) of para- 
graph (3) a shareholder of, or a holder of a 
beneficial interest in, a real estate invest- 
ment trust is required, with respect to any 
share or beneficial interest, to treat any 
amount as a long-term capital gain, and 

“*(B) such share or interest is held by 
the taxpayer for less than 31 days, 
then any loss on the sale or exchange of such 
share or interest shall, to the extent of the 
amount described in subparagraph (A) of 
this paragraph, be treated as loss from the 
sale or exchange of a capital asset held for 
more than 6 months. For purposes of this 
paragraph, the rules of section 246 (c) (3) 
shall apply in determining whether any share 
of stock has been held for less than 31 days; 
except that “30 days” shall be substituted 
for the number of days specified in subpara- 
graph (B) of section 246 (c) (3). 

“*(c) Earnings and profits: The earnings 
and profits of a real estate investment trust 
for any taxable year (but not its accumulated 
earnings and profits) shall not be reduced 
by any amount which is not allowable as a 
deduction in computing its taxable income 
for such taxable year. 


“Sec. 858. Limitations applicable to divi- 
dends received from real estate 
investment trust. 

“*(a) Capital gain dividend: For pur- 
Poses of section 34 (a) (relating to credit for 
dividends received by individuals), section 
116 (relating to an exclusion for dividends 
received by individuals), and section 243 
(relating to deductions for dividends received 
by corporations), a capital gain dividend (as 
defined in sec. 857 (b) (3) (G) received 
from a real estate investment trust shall not 
be considered as a dividend. 

““(b) Other dividends: 

“*(1) General rule: In the case of a diyi- 
dend received from a real estate investment 
trust (other than a dividend to which sub- 
section (a) applies) — 

“*CA) if such real estate investment trust 
meets the requirements of sections 856 and 
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857 (a) for the taxable year during which it 
paid such dividend; and 

“*(B) the aggregate dividends received by 
such trust during. such taxable year are 
less than 75 percent of its gross income; 
then, in computing the credit under section 
34 (a), the exclusion under section 116, and 
the deduction under section 243, there shall 
be taken into account only that portion of 
the dividend which bears the same ratio to 
the amount of such dividend as the aggre- 
gate dividends received by such trust dur- 
ing such taxable year bear to its gross in- 
come for such taxable year. 

“*(2) Notice to shareholders: A real 
estate investment trust to. which paragraph 
(1) applies for any taxable year shall, in a 
written notice to shareholders or holders of 
beneficial interests mailed not later than 30 
days after the close of the taxable year, 
designate the portion of the dividends paid 
by the real estate investment trust during 
such taxable year which may be taken into 
account under paragraph (1) for purposes 
of the credit under section 34, the exclusion 
under section 116; and the deduction under 
section 243. 

“'(3) Definitions: For purposes of this 
subsection— 

“(A) The term “gross income” does not 
include gain from the sale or other disposi- 
tion of stock or securities or of real estate 
(or interests therein), 

“*(B) The term “aggregate dividends re- 
ceived” includes only dividends received from 
domestic corporations other than dividends 
described in section 116 (b) (relating to 
dividends excluded from gross income). In 
determining the amount of any dividend for 
purposes of this subparagraph, the rules 
provided in section 116 (c) (relating to cer- 
tain distributions) shall apply. 


“ ‘Sec. 859. Dividends paid by real estate 
investment trust after close of 
taxable year. 

“*(a) General rule: For purposes of this 
chapter, if a real estate investment trust— 

“*(1) declares a dividend before the time 
prescribed by law for the filing of its re- 
turn for a taxable year (including the period 
of any extension of time granted for filing 
such return); and 

“*(2) distributes the amount of such divi- 
dend to shareholders or holders of beneficial 
interests in the 12-month period following 
the close of such taxable year and not later 
than the date of the first regular dividend 
payment made after such declaration. 


the amount so declared and distributed shall, 
to the extent the trust elects in such return 
in accordance with regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary or his delegate, be considered 
as having been paid during such taxable 
year, except as provided in subsections (b) 
and (c). 

““(b) Receipt by shareholder: Amounts 
to which subsection (a) applies shall be 
treated as received by the shareholder or 
holder of à beneficial interest in the taxable 
year in which the distribution is made. 

“*(c) Notice to shareholders: In the case 
of amounts to which subsection (a) applies, 
any notice to shareholders or holders of 
beneficial interests required under this part 
with respect to such amounts shall be made 
not later than 30 days after the close of the 
taxable year in which the distribution is 
made.’ 

“(b) Technical amendments: 

“(1) Subchapter M of chapter 1 is 
amended: 

“(A) by striking out the heading thereof 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“‘Subchapter M—Regulated Investment 

Companies and Real Estate Investment 

Trusts 
‘Part I, Regulated investment companies, 
“*Part II. Real estate investment trusts. 

“Part I—Regulated investment com- 
panies’; 
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“(B) by striking out ‘this subchapter’ in 
sections 852 (a) and 855 (c) and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘this part’; and 

“(C) by striking out ‘A capital gain divi- 
dend means’ in section 852 (b) (3) (C) and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘For purposes of 
this part, a capital gain dividend is.’ 

“(2) The table of subchapters for chapter 
1 is amended by inserting ‘and real estate 
investment trusts’ after ‘Regulated invest- 
ment companies.’ 

“(3) Section 11 (d) (3) (relating to tax 
on corporations) is amended by inserting 
‘and real estate investment trusts’ after 
‘regulated investment companies.’ 

“(4) Section 34 (d) (relating to credit for 
dividends received by individuals) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“*(3) A dividend received from a real 
estate investment trust shall be subject to 
the limitations prescribed in section 858.’ 

“(5) Section 116 (c) (relating to an ex- 
clusion for dividends received by individuals) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“"(3) A dividend received from, a real 
estate investment trust shall be subject to 
the limitations prescribed in section 858.’ 

“(6) Section 243 (c) (relating to deduc- 
tion for dividends received by corporations), 
as redesignated by section 61 (b) of this act, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“*(3) A dividend received from a real 
estate investment trust shall be subject to 
the limitations prescribed in section 858.’ 

“(7) Section 318 (b) (relating to construc- 
tive ownership of stock) is amended by strik- 
ing out the word ‘and’ at the end of para- 
graph (4), by striking out the period at 
the end of paragraph (5) and inserting in 
lieu thereof a semicolon and the word ‘and,’ 
and by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“"(6) section 856 (c) (2) (relating to 
definition of real estate investment trusts).’ 

“(8) Section 443 (d) (relating to compu- 
tation of tax on change of annual account- 
ing period) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“'(5) The taxable income of a real estate 
investment trust, see section 857 (b) (2) 
(D).’ 

“(9) Section 1504 (b) (6) (relating to 
consolidated returns) is amended by insert- 
ing ‘and real estate investment trusts’ after 
‘Regulated investment companies.’ 

“(c) Effective date: The amendments 
made by subsections (a) and (b) shall apply 
only with respect to taxable years of real 
estate investment trusts beginning after 
December 31, 1957.” 

On page 128, at the beginning of line 3, 
to change the section number from “35” to 
“45"; at the beginning of line 17, to change 
the section number from “36” to “46”; on 
page 129, at the beginning of line 8, to strike 
out “(A)” and insert “(3))"; at the begin- 
ning of line 10, to strike out “(B)” and insert 
“(4)”; on page 130, line 6, after the word 
“after,” to strike out “December 31, 1956" 
and insert “December 31, 1957"; after line 6, 
to strike out: 


“Sec. 37. Carryback and carryover of foreign 
tax credit. 

“(a) Allowance. Section 904 (relating to 

limitation on foreign tax credit) is amended 

by adding at the end thereof the following 

new subsection; 

“‘(c) Carryback and carryover or excess 
tax paid: Any amount by which any such tax 
paid or accrued to any foreign country or 
possession of the United States for any tax- 
able year beginning after December 31, 1956, 
for which the taxpayer chooses to have the 
benefits of this subpart exceeds the limita- 
tion under subsection (a) shall be deemed 
tax paid or accrued to such foreign country or 
possession of the United States in the second 
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preceding taxable year, in the first preceding 
taxable year, and in the first, second, third, 
fourth, or fifth succeeding taxable years, in 
that order and to the extent not deemed tax 
paid or accrued in a prior taxable year, in 
the amount by which the limitation under 
subsection (a) for such preceding or succeed- 
ing taxable year exceeds the sum of the tax 
paid or accrued to such foreign country or 
possession for such preceding or succeeding 
taxable year and the amount of the tax for 
any taxable year earlier than the current 
taxable year which shall be deemed to have 
been paid or accrued in such preceding or 
subsequent taxable year (whether or not 
the taxpayer chooses to have the benefits of 
this subpart with respect to such earlier tax- 
able year). Such amount deemed paid or 
accrued in any year may be availed of only 
as a tax credit and not as a deduction and 
only if the taxpayer for such year chooses to 
have the benefits of this subpart as to taxes 
paid or accrued for that year to foreign coun- 
tries or possessions. For purposes of this 
subsection, the term “second preceding year” 
and “first preceding taxable year” do not in- 
clude any taxable year beginning before Jan- 
uary 1, 1957.’ 

“(b) Interest on overpayments: Section 
6611 (relating to interest on overpayments) 
is amended by redesignating subsection (g) 
as subsection (h) and by inserting after sub- 
section (f) the following new subsection: 

“‘(g) Refund or income tax caused by 
carryback of foreign taxes: For purposes of 
subsection (a), if any overpayment of tax 
results from a carryback of tax paid or ac- 
crued to foreign countries or possessions of 
the United States, such overpayment shall 
be deemed not to have been paid or accrued 
prior to the close of the taxable year under 
this subtitle in which such taxes were in 
fact paid or accrued,’ 

“(c) Effective date-—-The amendments 
made by subsections (a) and (b) shall apply 
only with respect to taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1956.” 

On page 132, after line 5, to insert: 

“Sec. 47, Basis of property acquired by gift. 

“(a) Increase for gift tax paid: Section 
1015 (relating to basis of property acquired 
by gifts and transfers in trust) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

““(d) Increased basis for gift tax paid: 

“*(1) In general: If— 

“*(A) the property is acquired by gift on 
or after the date of the enactment of the 
Technical Amendments Act of 1958, the basis 
shall be the basis determined under subsec- 
tion (a), increased (but not above the fair 
market value of the property at the time of 
the gift) by the amount of gift tax paid 
with respect to such gift, or 

“*(B) the property was acquired by gift 
before the date of the enactment of the 
Technical Amendments Act of 1958 and has 
not been sold, exchanged, or otherwise dis- 
posed of before such date, the basis of the 
property shall be increased on such date by 
the amount of the gift tax paid with respect 
to such gift, but such increase shall not ex- 
ceed an amount equal to the amount by 
which the fair market value of the property 
at the time of the gift exceeded the basis of 
the property in the hands of the donor at the 
time of the gift. 

“*(2) Amount of tax paid with respect to 
gift: For purposes of paragraph (1), the 
amount of gift tax paid with respect to any 
gift is an amount which bears the same ratio 
to the amount of gift tax paid under chapter 
12 with respect to all gifts made by the donor 
for the calendar year in which such gift is 
made as the amount of such gift bears to the 
taxable gifts (as defined in section 2503 (a) 
but computed without the deduction allowed 
by section 2521) made by the donor during 
such calendar year. For purposes of the pre- 
ceding sentence, the amount of any gift shall 
be the amount included with respect to such 
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gift in determining (for the purposes of sec- 
tion 2503 (a)) the total amount of gifts 
made during the calendar year, reduced by 
the amount of any deduction allowed with 
respect to such gift under section 2522 (re- 
lating to charitable deduction) or under sec- 
tion 2523 (relating to marital deduction). 

“‘(3) Gifts treated as made one-half by 
each spouse: For purposes of paragraph (1), 
where the donor and his spouse elected, 
under section 2513 to have the gift con- 
sidered as made one-half by each, the 
amount of gift tax paid with respect to such 
gift under chapter 12 shall be the sum of 
the amounts of tax paid with respect to 
each half of such gift (computed in the 
manner provided in paragraph (2) ). 

“‘(4) Treatment as adjustment to basis: 
For es of section 1016 (b), an in- 
crease in basis under paragraph (1) shall 
be treated as an adjustment under section 
1016 (a). 

“*(5) Application to gifts before 1955: 
With respect to any property acquired by 
gift before 1955, references in this subsection 
to any provision of this title shall be deemed 
to refer to the corresponding provision of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1939 or prior 
revenue laws which was effective for the year 
in which such gift was made.’ 

“(b) Cross reference: Section 2501 (b) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“* (b) Cross references: 

“*(1) For increase in basis of property 
acquired by gift for gift tax paid, see section 
1015 (d). 

“*(2) For exclusion of transfers of property 
outside the United States by a nonresident 
who is not a citizen of the United States, 
see section 2511 (a)’.” 

On page 135, at the beginning of line 1, 
to change the section number from “38” 
to “48”; at the beginning of line 16, to 
change the section number from “39” to 
“49"; on page 136, after line 2, to insert: 


“Sec. 50. Condemnation of real property held 
for productive use in trade or 
business or for investment, 


“(a) Conversion into or purchase of like 


property: Section 1033 (relating to involun- 
tary conversions) is amended by redesignat- 
ing subsection (g) as (h), and by inserting 
after subsection (f) the following new sub- 
section: 

“*(g) Condemnation of real property held 
for productive use in trade or business or 
for investment: 

“*(1) Special rule: For purposes of sub- 
section (a), if real property (not including 
stock in trade or other property held pri- 
marily for sale) held for productive use in 
trade or business or for investment is (as 
the result of its seizure, requisition, or con- 
demnation, or threat or imminence thereof) 
compulsorily or involuntarily converted, 
property of a like kind to be held either for 
productive use in trade or business or for 
investment shall be treated as property 
similar or related in service or use to the 
property so converted, 

“*(2) Limitations: 

“*(A) Purchase of stock: Paragraph (1) 
shall not apply to the purchase of stock in 
the acquisition of control of a corporation 
described in subsection (a) (3) (A). 

“*(B) Conversions before January 1, 1958: 
Paragraph (1) shall apply with respect to 
the compulsory or involuntary conversion 
of any real property only if the disposition 
of the converted property (within the mean- 
ing of subsection (a) (2)) occurs after De- 
cember 31, 1957.” 

“(b) Personal residences: Section 1034 (i) 
TOR, to special rule for involuntary con- 
versions of residences) is amended by re- 
numbering paragraph (2) as (8), and by 
inserting after paragraph (1) the following 
new paragraph: 

_ “*(2) Condemnations after December 31, 
1957: For purposes of this section, the seiz- 
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ure, requisition, or condemnation of prop- 
erty, or the sale or exchange of property 
under threat or imminence thereof, if oc- 
curring after December 31, 1957, shall, at 
the election of the taxpayer, be treated as 
the sale of such property. Such election 
shall be made at such time and in such 
manner as the Secretary or his delegate 
shall prescribe by regulations.’ 

On page 137, at the beginning ef line 23, 
to change the section number from “40" to 
“51”; on page 138, at the beginning of line 
ar to change the section number from Neo 

to “62”; in line 16, after the dated “1957”, to 
strike out “Such amendment shall also apply 
with respect to any sale or exchange after 
October 15, 1956, under a contract entered 
into after such date.”; after line 18, to in- 
sert: 


“Sec. 53. Casualty losses sustained upon 
certain uninsured property 


“(a) Treatment as ordinary loss: Section 
1231 (a) (relating to property used in the 
trade or business and involuntary conver- 
sions) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: 

“‘In the case of any property used in the 
trade or business and of any capital asset 
held for more than 6 months and held for 
the production of income, this subsection 
shall not apply to any loss, in respect of 
which the taxpayer is not compensated for 
by insurance in any amount, arising from 
fire, storm, shipwreck, or other casualty, or 
from theft,’ 

“(b) Effective date: The amendment made 
by subsection (a) shall apply to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1957.” 

On page 139, at the beginning of line 9, 
to change the section number from “42” to 
“54”; at the beginning of line 20, to strike 
out “not exceed an amount equal to the 
original issue discount (as defined in sub- 
section (b)),”.” and insert “not exceed— 

“(i) an amount equal to the original is- 
sue discount (as defined in subsection (b)), 
or 

“(il) if at the time of original issue there 
was no intention to call the bond or other 
evidence of indebtedness before maturity, 
an amount which bears the same ratio to 
the original issue discount (as defined in 
subsection (b)) as the number of complete 
months that the bond or other evidence of 
indebtedness was held by the taxpayer bears 
to the number of complete months from the 
date of original issue to the date of ma- 
turity,”; on page 140, line 11, after the word 
“after”, to strike out “November 7, 1956” 
and insert “December 31, 1957”; at the be- 
ginning of line 14, to change the section 
number from “43” to “55”; in line 21, after 
the word “before”, to strike out “November 
8, 1956" and insert “January 1, 1958"; in line 
25, after the word “after”, to strike out “No- 
vember 7, 1956” and insert “December 31, 
1957”; on page 141, at the beginning of line 
ue to change the section number from “44” 

to “56”; after line 21, to strike out: 

“(4) In the case of a taxpayer who is a 
dealer in securities— 

(A) if, on the date of a short sale of a 
security, substantially identical property 
which is a capital asset in the hands of the 
taxpayer has been held for not more than 
6 months, and 

“(B) if such short sale is closed more 
than 20 days after the date on which it was 
made, 
subsection (b) (2) shall apply in respect of 
the holding period of such substantially 
identical property. For purposes of this par- 
agraph, the last sentence of subsection (b) 
applies and the term ‘security’ has the 
meaning assigned to such term in section 
1236 (c).” 

And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

“(4) (A) In the case of a taxpayer who 
is a dealer in securities (within the meaning 
of section 1236) — 
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“(i) if, on the date of a short sale of 
stock, substantially identical property which 
is a capital asset in the hands of the tax- 
payer has been held for not more than 6 
months, and i 

“(ii) if such short sale is closed more than 
20 days after the date on which it was 
made, 
subsection (b) (2) shall apply in respect of 
the holding period of such substantially 
identical property. 

“(B) For purposes of subparagraph (A)— 

“(i) the last sentence of subsection (b) 
applies; and 

“(ii) the term ‘stock’ means any share or 
certificate of stock in a corporation, any 
bond or other evidence of indebtedness 
which is convertible into any such share 
or certificate, or any evidence of an interest 
in, or right to subscribe to or purchase, any 
of the foregoing.” 

On page 143, line 14, after the word 
“after”, to strike out “October 24, 1956” and 
insert “December 31, 1957”; at the beginning 
of line 15, to change the section number 
from "45" to “57”; on page 144, at the be- 
ginning of line 23, to change the section 
number from “46” to “58"; at the beginning 
of line 24, to strike out: 

“(a) Application in case of related per- 
sons 


On page 145, at the beginning of line 6, 
to strike out “for purposes of this section— 

“(1) the phrase ‘25 percent or more’ shall 
be substituted for the phrase ‘more than 50 
percent’ each place it appears in section 267 
(b), and 

“(2) paragraph (4) of section 267 (c) shall 
be treated as providing that the family of an 
individual shall include only his spouse, 
ancestors, and lineal descendants” and, in 
lieu thereof, to insert “for purposes of this 
section, paragraph (4) of section 267 (c) 
shall be treated as providing that the family 
of an individual shall include only his 
spouse, ancestors, and lineal descendants” 
after line 17, to strike out: 

“(b) Effective date: The amendment made 
by subsection (a) shall apply with respect to 
taxable years ending after the date of the 
enactment of this act, but only with respect 
to transfers after such date.” 

At the beginning of line 22, to change the 
section number from “47” to “59"; on page 
146, at the beginning of line 3, to change 
the section number from “48” to “60”; after 
line 12, to insert: 


“Src. 61. Small-business Investment compa- 
nies. 

“(a) Losses on small-business investment 
company stock and losses of small-business 
investment companies: Part IV of subchapter 
P of chapter 1 (relating to special rules for 
determining capital gains and losses) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sections: 


“Sec. 1242. Losses on small-business invest- 
ment company stock, 

“ ‘Tr— 

“*(1) a loss is on stock in a small-business 
investment company operating under the 
Small Business Investment Act of 1958, and 

“«(2) such loss would (but for this sec- 
tion) be a loss from the sale or exchange 
of a capital asset, 


then such loss shall be treated as a loss from 
the sale or exchange of property which is not 
@ capital asset. For purposes. of section 
172 (relating to the net operating loss deduc- 
tion), any amount of loss treated by reason 
of this section as a loss from the sale or 
exchange of property which is not a capital 
asset shall be treated as attributable to a 
trade or business of the taxpayer. 
“ ‘Sec. 1243. Loss of small-business invest- 
ment company. 

“‘In the case of a small-business invest- 
ment company operating under the Small 
Business Investment Act of 1958, if— 
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“*(1) a loss is on convertible debentures 
(including stock received pursuant to the 
conversion privilege) acquired pursuant to 
section 304 of the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act of 1958, and 

“(2) such loss would (but for this sec- 
tion) be a loss from the sale or exchange of 
a capital asset, then such loss shall be treated 
as a loss from the sale or exchange of prop- 
erty which is not a capital asset.’ 

“(b) Dividends received by small-business 
investment companies: Section 243 (relat- 
ing to dividends received by corporations) 
is amended— 

“(1) by striking out in subsection (a) 
‘In the case of a corporation’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘In the case of a corporation 
(other than a small-business investment 
company operating under the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958)’; 

“(2) by redesignating subsection (b) as 
(c), and by inserting after subsection (a) 
the following new subsection: 

“*(b) Small-business investment com- 
panies: In the case of a small-business in- 
vestment company operating under the 
Small Business Investment Act of 1958, 
there shali be allowed as a deduction an 
amount equal to 100 percent of the amount 
received as dividends (other than dividends 
described in paragraph (1) of section 244, 
relating to dividends on preferred stock of a 
public utility) from a domestic corporation 
which is subject to taxation under this chap- 
ter’; and 

“(3) by striking out in subsection (c) 
(as redesignated by paragraph (2)) ‘sub- 
section (a)’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘subsections (a) and (b).’ 

“(c) Technical amendments: 

“(1) Section 165 (h) (relating to deduc- 
tion for losses) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraphs: 

“"(3) For special rule for losses on stock 
in a small-business investment company, 
see section 1242. 

“*(4) For special rule for losses of a small- 
business investment company, see section 
1243’." 

“(2) Section 246 (b) (1) (relating to limi- 
tation on aggregate amount of deductions for 
dividends received by corporations) is 
amended by striking out ‘243’ each place it 
appears therein and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘243 (a).’ 

“(3) The table of sections for part IV of 
subchapter P of chapter 1 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof 


“ ‘Sec, 1242. Losses on small-business invest- 
ment company stock. 


“‘Sec. 1243. Loss of small-business invest- 
ment company.’ 


“(d) Effective date: The amendments 
made by this section shall apply with respect 
to taxable years beginning after the date of 
the enactment of this act. 


“Sec. 62. Amounts received as damages for 
injuries under the antitrust laws. 


“(a) Limitation on tax: Part I of sub- 
chapter Q of chapter 1 (relating to income 
attributable to several taxable years) is 
amended by renumbering section 1306 as 
1307, and by inserting after section 1305 the 
following new section: 


“Sec. 1306. Damages for injuries under the 
antitrust laws. 


“If an amount representing damages is 
received or accrued during a taxable year as 
a result of an award in, or settlement of, a 
civil action brought under section 4 of the 
act entitled “An act to supplement existing 
laws against unlawful restraints and monop- 
olies, and for other purposes,” approved Octo- 
ber 15, 1914 (commonly known as the Clayton 
Act), for injuries sustained by the taxpayer 
in his business or property by reason of any- 
thing forbidden in the antitrust laws, then 
the tax attributable to the inclusion of such 
amount in gross income for the taxable year 
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shall not be greater than the aggregate of the 
increases in taxes which would have resulted 
if such amount had been included in gross 
income in equal installments for each month 
during the period in which such injuries were 
sustained by the taxpayer.’ 

“(b) Table of contents: The table of sec- 
tions for part I of subchapter Q of chapter 1 
is amended by striking out 


“ ‘Sec. 1306. Rules applicable to this part.’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof 


“ ‘Sec. 1306, Damages for injuries under the 
antitrust laws. 


“ ‘Sec. 1307, Rules applicable to this part.’ 


“(c) Effective date: The amendments 
made by subsections (a) and (b) shall apply 
to taxable years ending after the date of the 
enactment of this act, but only with respect 
to amounts received or accrued after such 
date as a result of awards or settlements 
made after such date.” 

On page 151, at the beginning of line 1, 
to change the section number from “49” to 
“63"; after line 1, to insert: 

“(a) Circumstances of adjustment: Sec- 
tion 1312 (relating to circumstances of ad- 
justment) is amended by renumbering para- 
graph (6) as (7), and by inserting after 
paragraph (5) the following new paragraph: 

“*(6) Correlative deductions and credits 
for certain related corporations: The deter- 
mination allows or disallows a deduction 
(including a credit) in computing the tax- 
able income (or, as the case may be, net in- 
come, normal tax net income, or surtax net 
income) of a corporation, and a correlative 
deduction or credit has been erroneously 
allowed, omitted, or disallowed, as the case 
may be, in respect of a related taxpayer de- 
scribed in section 1313 (c) (7)’.” 

At the beginning of line 15, to strike out 
“(a)” and insert “(b)"; at the beginning 
of line 21, to strike out “(b)” and insert 
“(c)”, in the same line, after the word 
“The”, to strike out “amendment made by 
subsection (a)" and insert “amendments 
made by subsections (a) and (b)”; on page 
152, at the beginning of line 3, to change the 
section number from “50” to “64”; after line 
5, to strike out: 

“Section 1341 (b) (relating to computa- 
tion of tax where taxpayer restores substan- 
tial amount held under claim of right) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“*(3) If the tax imposed by this chapter 
for the taxable year is the amount deter- 
mined under subsection (a) (5), then the 
deduction referred to in subsection (a) (2) 
shall not be taken into account for any pur- 
pose of this subtitle other than this section.’ 

After line 14, to insert: 

“(a) Definition of corresponding provi- 
sions of 1989 code: The last sentence of sec- 
tion 1341 (a) (relating to definition of cor- 
responding provisions of the 1939 Code) is 
amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof ‘and subchapter E of chapter 
2 of such code.’ 

“(b) Refunds or repayments by regulated 
public utilities: The last sentence of section 
1341 (b) (2) (relating to special rules ap- 
plicable to computation of tax where tax- 
payer restores substantial amount held 


~ under claim of right) is amended to read 


as follows: ‘This paragraph shall not apply 
if the deduction arises out of refunds or re- 
payments with respect to rates made by a 
regulated public utility (as defined in sec- 
tion 1503 (c) without regard to paragraph 
(2) thereof) if such refunds or repayments 
are required to be made by the Government, 
political subdivision, agency, or instrumen- 
tality referred to in such section, or by an 
order of a court, or are made in settlement 
of litigation or under threat of imminence 
of litigation.’ 

“(c) Payments or repayments pursuant to 
price redetermination: Section 1341 (b) (2) 
is further amended by adding at the end 
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thereof the following new sentence: ‘This 
paragraph shall not apply if the deduction 
arises out of payments or repayments made 
pursuant to a price redetermination provi- 
sion in a subcontract entered into before 
January 1, 1958, between persons other than 
those bearing the relationship set forth in 
section 267 (b), if the subcontract contain- 
ing the price redetermination provision is 
subject to statutory renegotiation and sec- 
tion 1481 (relating to mitigation of effect 
of renegotiation of Government contracts) 
does not apply to such payment or repayment 
solely because such payment or repayment 
is not paid or repaid to the United States or 
any agency thereof.’ 

“(d) Technical amendment: Section 1341 
(b) is further amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

““(3) If the tax imposed by this chapter 
for the taxable year is the amount deter- 
mined under subsection (a) (5), then the 
deduction referred to in subsection (a) (2) 
shall not be taken into account for any 
purpose of this subtitle other than this 
section.’ 

“(e) Effective date: The amendment made 
by subsection (b) shall apply with respect 
to taxable years beginning after December 
31, 1957. No interest shall be allowed or 
paid on any overpayment resulting from the 
application of the amendment made by sub- 
section (c).” 

On page 154, at the beginning of line 13, 
to change the section number from “51” to 
“65”; in line 23, after the word “before”, to 
strike out “January 1, 1957” and insert 
“January 1, 1958”; on page 155, line 2, after 
the word "after", to strike out “December 31, 
1956" and insert “December 31, 1957"; after 
line 3, to insert: 


“Src. 66. Mitigation of effect of price redeter- 
minations of subcontracts subject 
to renegotiation. 


“(a) Readjustment of tax for prior years: 
Subchapter B of chapter 4 (relating to miti- 
gation of effect of renegotiation of Govern- 
ment contracts) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 


“ ‘SEC. 1482. Readjustment for repayments 
made pursuant to price rede- 
terminations. 


“*(a) General rule: If, pursuant to a price 
redetermination provision in a subcontract 
to which this section applies, a repayment 
with respect to an amount paid under the 
subcontract is made by one party to the sub- 
contract (hereinafter referred to as the 
“payor”) to another party to the subcontract 
(hereinafter referred to as the “payee”), 
then— 

“*(1) the tax of the payor for prior tax- 
able years shall be recomputed as if the 
amount received or accrued by him with re- 
spect to which the repayment is made did 
not include an amount equal to the amount 
of the repayment, and 

“*(2) the tax of the payee for prior tax- 
able years shall be recomputed as if the 
amount paid or incurred by him with re- 
spect to which the repayment is made did 
not include an amount equal to the amount 
of the repayment. 

“*(b) Subcontracts to which section ap- 
plies: Subsection (a) shall apply only to a 
subcontract which is subject to renegotia- 
tion under the applicable Federal renegotia- 
tion act. 

“*(e) Limitation: Subsection (a) shall not 
apply to any repayment to the extent that 
section 1481 applies to the amount repaid. 

“‘(d) Treatment in year of repayment: 
The amount of any repayment to which sub- 
section (a) applies shall not be taken into 
account by the payor or payee for the tax- 
able year in which the repayment is made; 
but any overpayment or underpayment of 
tax resulting from the application of sub- 
section (a) shall be treated as if it were an 
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overpayment or underpayment for the tax- 
able year in which the repayment is made.’ 
“(b) Table of contents: The table of sec- 
tions for such subchapter is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 


“ ‘Sec. 1482. Readjustment for repayments 
made pursuant to price re- 
determinations.’ 

“(c) Effective date: The amendments made 
by subsections (a) and (b) shall apply only 
with respect to subcontracts entered into 
after December 31, 1957. 

On page 157, line 1, after “Sec.”, to strike 
out “52” and insert “67. Revocation of”; 
after line 3. to strike out: 

“(a) Repeal: Subchapter R of chapter 1 
(relating to election of certain partnerships 
and proprietorships as to taxable status), 
and section 1504 (b) (7) (relating to defi- 
nition of includible corporation), are hereby 
repealed, effective with respect to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1957. No 
election may be made under section 1361 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 for any 
taxable year ending after June 30, 1957.” 

At the beginning of line 12, to strike out 
“(b)” and insert “(a)”; in line 20, after 
the word “such”, to insert “statement of”; 
on page 158, at the beginning of line 3, to 
strike out “(c)” and insert “(b)”; in line 
4, after the word “subsection”, to strike out 
“(b)” and insert “(a)”; at the beginning of 
line 11, to strike out “(b)” and insert “(a)”; 
in line 12, after the word “subsection”, to 
strike out “(d)” and insert “(c)”; in line 18, 
after the word “date”, to insert “specified in 
subsection (c)”; in line 19, after the word 
“than”, to strike out “section 7122 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, relating to 
compromises” and insert “chapter 74 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, relating to 
closing agreements and compromises"; on 
page 159, line 3, after the word “subsec- 
tion”, to strike out “(d)” and insert “(c)”; 
at the beginning of line 4, to strike out 
“(d)” and insert “(c)”; in line 5, after the 
word “subsection”, to strike out “(c)” and 
insert “(b)”; in line 12, after the word 
“subsection”, to strike out “(b)” and in- 
sert “(a)”; after line 14, to insert: 

“(d) Exception: This section shall not 
apply to any statement of election filed 
with respect to any unincorporated busi- 
ness enterprise under section 1361 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954, if, before the 
date of the enactment of this act, such 
statement of election has been withdrawn 
with the permission of the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury or his delegate.” 

After line 21, to strike out: 

“(e) Clerical amendment: The table of 
subchapters for chapter 1 is amended by 
striking out 


“ ‘SUBCHAPTER R. Election of certain partner- 
ships and proprietorships 
as to taxable status.’ ” 

At the top of page 160, to insert: 

“Sec. 68. Election of certain small business 

corporations. 

“(a) Election as to taxable status: Chap- 
ter 1 (relating to normal taxes and sur- 
taxes) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subchapter: 
“Subchapter S. Election of certain small 

business corporations as 
to taxable status 

“ ‘Sec. 1371. Definitions. 

“ ‘Sec. 1372. Election by small business cor- 
poration. 

“Sec. 1373. Corporation undistributed tax- 
able income taxed to share- 
holders. 

“ ‘Sec. 1374, Corporation net operating loss 
allowed to shareholders. 

“ ‘Sec. 1375. Special rules applicable to dis- 
tributions of electing small 
business corporations. 
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“ ‘Sec. 1376. Adjustment to basis of stock of, 
and indebtedness owing, 
shareholders. 


“ ‘Sec. 1377. Special rules applicable to earn- 
ings and profits of electing 
small business corporations. 

“ ‘Sec. 1371, Definitions. 

“*(a) Small business corporation: For 
purposes of this subchapter, the term “small 
business corporation” means a domestic cor- 
poration which is not a member of an affili- 
ated group (as defined in section 1504) and 
which does not— 

“*(1) have more than 10 shareholders; 

“*(2) have as a shareholder a person 
(other than an estate) who is not an in- 
dividual; 

“*(3) have a nonresident alien as a share- 
holder; and 

“*(4) have more than one class of stock. 

“‘(b) Electing small business corpora- 
tion: For purposes of this subchapter, the 
term “electing small business corporation” 
means, with respect to any taxable year, a 
small business corporation which has made 
an election under section 1372 (a) which, 
under section 1372, is in effect for such tax- 
able year. 


“ ‘Sec. 1372. Election by small business cor- 
poration. 


““(a) Eligibility: Except as provided in 
subsection (f), any small business corpora- 
tion may elect, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this section, not to be subject to 
the taxes imposed by this chapter. Such 
election shall be valid only if all persons who 
are shareholders in such corporation— 

“*(1) on the first day of the first taxable 
year for which such election is effective, if 
such election is made on or before such 
first day, or 

“*(2) on the day on which the election 
is made, if the election is made after such 
first day, 
consent to such election. 

““(b) Effect: If a small business corpora- 
tion makes an election under subsection (a), 
then— 

“*(1) with respect to the taxable years 
of the corporation for which such election 
is in effect, such corporation shall not be 
subject to the taxes imposed by this chap- 
ter and, with respect to such taxable years 
and all succeeding taxable years, the pro- 
visions of section 1377 shall apply to such 
corporation, and 

“*(2) with respect to the taxable years 
of a shareholder of such corporation in which 
or with which the taxable years of the cor- 
poration for which such election is in effect 
end, the provisions of sections 1373, 1374, 
and 1375 shall apply to such shareholder, 
and with respect to such taxable years and 
all succeeding taxable years, the provisions 
of section 1376 shall apply to such share- 
holder. 

“*(c) Where and how made: 

“*(1) In general: An election under sub- 
section (a) may be made by a small busi- 
ness corporation for any taxable year at any 
time during the first month of such taxable 
year, or at any time during the month pre- 
ceding such first month. Such election shall 
be made in such manner as the Secretary 
or his delegate shall prescribe by regulations. 

“*(2) Taxable years beginning before date 
of enactment: An election may be made 
under subsection (a) by a small business 
corporation for its first taxable year which 
begins after December 31, 1957, and on or 
before the date of the enactment of this 
subchapter, and ends after such date at 
any time— 

“*(A) within the 90-day period beginning 
on the day after the date of the enactment 
of this subchapter, or 

“*(B) if its taxable year ends within such 
90-day period, before the close of such tax- 
able year. 
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An election may be made pursuant to this 
paragraph only if the smali business corpo- 
ration has been a small business corpora- 
tion (as defined in section 1371 (a)) on 
each day after the date of the enactment of 
this subchapter and before the day of such 
election. 

“*(d) Years for which effective: An elec- 
tion under subsection (a) shall be effective 
for the taxable year of the corporation for 
which it is made and for all succeeding 
taxable years of the corporation, unless it is 
terminated, with respect to any such tax- 
able year, under subsection (e). 

““(e) Termination: 

“*(1) New shareholders: An election 
under subsection (a) made by a small busi- 
ness corporation shall terminate if any per- 
son who was not a shareholder in such cor- 
poration— 

“*(A) on the first day of the first taxable 
year of the corporation for which the elec- 
tion is effective, if such election is made 
on or before such first day, or 

“*(B) on the day on which the election is 
made, if such election is made after such first 
day, 
becomes a shareholder in such corporation 
and does not consent to such election within 
such time as the Secretary or his delegate 
shall prescribe by regulations, Such termi- 
nation shall be effective for the taxable year 
of the corporation in which such person be- 
comes a shareholder in the corporation and 
for all succeeding taxable years of the corpo- 
ration. 

“*(2) Revocation: An election under sub- 
section (a) made by a small business corpo- 
ration may be revoked by it for any taxable 
year of the corporation after the first taxable 
year for which the election is effective. An 
election may be revoked only if all persons 
who are shareholders in the corporation on 
the day on which the revocation is made 
consent to the revocation. A revocation un- 
der this paragraph shall be effective— 

“*(A) for the taxable year in which made, 
if made before the close of the first month 
of such taxable year, 

““(B) for the taxable year following the 
taxable year in which made, if made after 
the close of such first month, 


and for all succeeding taxable years of the 
corporation. Such revocation shall be made 
in such manner as the Secretary or his dele- 
gate shall prescribe by regulations. 

“*(3) Ceases to be small business corpora- 
tion: An election under subsection (a) made 
by a small business corporation shall termi- 
nate if at any time— 

“*(A) after the first day of the first tax- 
able year of the corporation for which the 
election is effective, if such election is made 
on or before such first day, or 

“*(B) after the day on which the election 
is made, if such election is made after such 
first day, 
the corporation ceases to be a small business 
corporation (as defined in section 1371 (a)). 
Such termination shall be effective for the 
taxable year of the corporation in which the 
corporation ceases to be a small business cor- 
poration and for all succeeding taxable years 
of the corporation. 

“"(4) Foreign income: An election under 
subsection (a) made by a small business 
corporation shall terminate if for any taxable 
year of the corporation for which the elec- 
tion is in effect, such corporation derives 
more than 80 percent of its gross receipts 
from sources outside the United States. 
Such termination shall be effective for the 
taxable year of the corporation in which it 
derives more than 80 percent of its gross re- 
ceipts from sources outside the United States, 
and for all succeeding taxable years of the 
corporation. 

“*(5) Personal holding company income: 
An election under subsection (a) made by a 
small business corporation shall terminate 
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if, for any taxable year of the corporation for 
which the election is in effect, such corpo- 
ration has gross receipts more than 20 per- 
‘cent of which is derived from royalties, rents, 
dividends, interest, annuities, and sales or 
exchanges of stock or securities (gross re- 
ceipts from such sales or exchanges being 
taken into account for purposes of this 
paragraph only to the extent of gains there- 
from). Such termination shall be effective 
for the taxable year of the corporation in 
which it has gross receipts of such amount, 
and for all succeeding taxable years of the 
corporation. 5 

“‘(f) Election after termination: If a 
small business corporation has made an 
election under subsection (a) and if such 
election has been terminated or revoked 
under subsection (e), such corporation (and 
any successor corporation) shall not be 
eligible to make an election under subsec- 
tion (a) for any taxable year prior to its 
-fifth taxable year which begins after the 
first taxable year for which such termination 
or revocation is effective, unless the Secre- 
tary or his delegate consents to such elec- 
tion. 


“‘Sec. 1373. Corporation undistributed tax- 
able income taxed to share- 
holders. 

“‘*(a) General rule: The undistributed 
taxable income of an electing small business 
corporation for any taxable year shall be in- 
cluded in the gross income of the share- 
holders of such corporation in the manner 
and to the extent set forth in this section. 

“‘(b) Amount included in gross income: 
Each person who is a shareholder of an 
electing small business corporation on the 
last day of a taxable year of such corpora- 
tion shall include in his gross income, for 
his taxable year in which or with which the 
taxable year of the corporation ends, the 
amount he would have received as a divi- 
dend, if on such last day there had been 
distributed pro rata to its shareholders by 
such corporation an amount equal to the 
corporation's , undistributed taxable income 
for the corporation's taxable year. For pur- 
poses of this chapter, the amount so in- 
cluded shall be treated as an amount dis- 
tributed as a dividend on the last day of 
the taxable year of the corporation. 

“‘(c) Undistributed taxable income de- 
fined: For purposes of this section, the term 
“undistributed taxable income” means tax- 
able income (computed as provided in sub- 
section (d)) minus the amount of money 
distributed as dividends during the taxable 
year, to the extent that any such amount 
is a distribution out of earnings and profits 
of the taxable year as specified in section 
316 (a) (2). 

“*(a) Taxable income: For purposes of 
this subchapter, the taxable income of an 
electing small business corporation shall be 
determined without regard to— 

“*(1) the deduction allowed by section 172 
(relating to net operating loss deduction), 
and 

“:(2) the deductions allowed by part VIII 
of subchapter B (other than the deduction 
allowed by section 248, relating to organiza- 
tion expenditures). 


“ ‘Sec. 1374. Corporation net operating loss 
allowed to shareholders. 

“*ca) General rule: A net operating loss of 
an electing small business corporation for any 
taxable year shall be allowed as a deduction 
from gross income of the shareholders of 
such corporation in the manner and to the 
extent set forth in this section. 

“*(b) Allowance of deduction: Each per- 
son who is a shareholder of an electing small 
business corporation at any time during a 
taxable year of the corporation in which it 
has a net operating loss shall be allowed as a 
deduction from gross income, for his taxable 
year in which or with which the taxable year 
of the corporation ends, an amount equal to 
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his portion of the corporation’s net operating 
loss (as determined under subsection (c)). 

“*(c) Determination of shareholder’s por- 
tion: 

“*(1) In general: For purposes of this 
section, a shareholder's portion of the net 
operating loss of an electing small business 
corporation is his pro rata share of the cor- 
poration’s net operating loss (computed as 
provided in section 172 (c), except that the 
deductions provided in part VIII (except sec- 
tion 248) of subchapter B shall not be fol- 
lowed) for his taxable year in which or with 
which the taxable year of the corporation 
ends. For purposes of this paragraph, a 
shareholder’s pro rata share of the corpora- 
tion’s net operating loss is the sum of the 
portions of the corporation’s daily net op- 
erating loss attributable on a pro rata basis 
to the shares held by him on each day of the 
taxable year. For purposes of the preceding 
sentence, the corporation's daily net operat- 
ing loss is the corporation’s net operating 
loss divided by the number of days in the 
taxable year. 

“«(2) Limitation: A shareholder’s portion 
of the net operating loss of an electing small 
business corporation for any taxable year 
shall not exceed the sum of— 

“*(A) the adjusted basis (determined 
without regard to any adjustment under 
section 1376 for the taxable year) of the 
shareholder's stock in the electing small- 
business corporation, determined as of the 
close of the taxable year of the corporation 
(or, in respect of stock sold or otherwise 
disposed of during such taxable year, as of 
the day before the day of such sale or other 
disposition), and 

“*(B) the adjusted basis (determined 
without regard to any adjustment under 
section 1376 for the taxable year) of any in- 
debtedness of the corporation to the share- 
holder, determined as of the close of the 
taxable year of the corporation (or, if the 
shareholder is not a shareholder as of the 
close of such taxable year, as of the close 
of the last day in such taxable year on 
which the shareholder was a shareholder 
in the corporation). 

““(d) Application with other provisions: 

“*(1) In general: The deduction allowed 
by subsection (b) shall, for purposes of this 
chapter, be considered as a deduction at- 
tributable to a trade or business carried on 
by the shareholder. 

“*(2) Adjustment of net operating loss 
carrybacks and carryovers of shareholders: 
For purposes of determining, under section 
172, the net operating loss carrybacks to 
taxable years beginning before January 1, 
1958, from a taxable year of the shareholder 
for which he is allowed a deduction under 
“subsection (b), such deduction shall be dis- 
regarded in determining the net operating 
loss for such taxable year. In the case of a 
net operating loss for a taxable year in which 
a shareholder is allowed a deduction under 
subsection (b), the determination of the 
portion of such loss which may be carried 
to subsequent years shall be made without 
regard to the preceding sentence and in 
accordance with section 172 (b) (2), but 
the sum of the taxable incomes for taxable 
years beginning before January 1, 1958, shall 
be deemed not to exceed the amount of the 
net operating loss determined with the ap- 
plication of the preceding sentence. 


“Sec. 1875. Special rules applicable to dis- 
tributions of electing small 
business corporations, 

“‘(a) Capital gains: 

“*(1) Treatment in hands of shareholders: 
The amount includible in the gross income 
of a shareholder as dividends (including 
amounts treated as dividends under section 
1873 (b)) from an electing small business 
corporation during any taxable year of the 
corporation, to the extent that such amount 
is a distribution of property out of earnings 
and profits of the taxable year as specified 
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in section 316 (a) (2), shall be treated as a 
long-term capital gain to the extent of the 
shareholder's pro rata share of the excess of 
the corporation’s net long-term capital gain 
over its net short-term capital loss for such 
taxable year. For purposes of this para- 
graph, such excess shall be deemed not to 
exceed the corporation’s taxable income 
(computed as provided in section 1373 (d)) 
for the taxable year. 

“*(2) Determination of shareholder's pro 
rata share: A shareholder's pro rata share 
of such excess for any taxable year shall be 
an amount which bears the same ratio to such 
excess as the amount of dividends described 
in paragraph (1) includible in the share- 
holder’s gross income bears to the entire 
amount of dividends described in paragraph 
(1) includible in the gross income of all 
shareholders. 

“'(b) Dividends received credit not al- 
lowed: The amount includible in the gross 
income of a shareholder as dividends from 
an electing small business corporation during 
any taxable year of the corporation (in- 
cluding any amount treated as a dividend 
under section 1373 (b)) shall not be con- 
sidered a dividend for purposes of section 34, 
section 37, or section 116 to the extent that 
such amount is a distribution of property 
out of earnings and profits of the taxable 
year as specified in section 316 (a) (2). For 
purposes of this subsection, the earnings and 
profits of the taxable year shall be deemed 
not to exceed the corporation's taxable in- 
come (computed as provided in section 1373 
(d)) for the taxable year. 

“*(c) Treatment of family groups: Any 
dividend received by a shareholder from an 
electing small business corporation (in- 
cluding any amount treated as a dividend 
under section 1373 (b)) may be apportioned 
or allocated by the Secretary or his delegate 
between or among shareholders of such cor- 
poration who are members of such share- 
holder’s family (as defined in section 704 
(e) (3)), if he determines that such ap- 
portionment or allocation is necessary in 
order to reflect the value of services rendered 
to the corporation by such shareholders. 

“*(d) Distributions of undistributed tax- 
able income previously taxed to shareholders: 

“*(1) Distributions not considered as divi- 
dends: An electing small business corpora- 
tion may distribute, in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary or his 
delegate, to any shareholder all or any por- 
tion of the shareholder’s net share of the 
corporation’s undistributed taxable income 
for taxable years prior to the taxable year in 
which such distribution is made. Any such 
distribution shall for purposes of this chap- 
ter, be considered a distribution which is 
not a dividend, but the earnings and profits 
of the corporation shall not be reduced by 
reason of any such distribution. 

“*(2) Shareholder’s net share of undis- 
tributed taxable income: For purposes of this 
subsection, a shareholder’s net share of the 
undistributed taxable income of an electing 
small-business corporation is an amount 
equal to— 

“*(A) the sum of the amounts included 
in the gross income of the shareholder un- 
der section 1373 (b) for all prior taxable 
years (excluding any taxable year to which 
the provisions of this section do not apply 
and all taxable years preceding such year), 
reduced by 

“*(B) the sum of— 

“*(i) the amounts allowable under section 
1374 (b) as a deduction from gross income 
of the shareholder for all prior taxable years 
(excluding any taxable year to which the 
provisions of this section do not apply and 
all taxable years preceding such year), and 

“*(ii) all amounts previously distributed 
during the taxable year and all prior taxable 
years (excluding any taxable year to which 
the provisions of this section do not apply 
and all taxable years preceding such year) 
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to the shareholder which under paragraph 
(1) were considered distributions which were 
not dividends. 


“ ‘Sec. 1376. Adjustment to basis of stock of, 
and indebtedness owing, share- 
holders. 

“*(a) Increase in basis of stock for 
amounts treated as dividends: The basis of 
a shareholder's stock in an electing small- 
business corporation shall be increased by 
the amount required to be included in the 
gross income of such shareholder under sec- 
tion 1373 (b), but only to the extent to 
which such amount is included in his gross 
income in his return, increased or decreased 
by any adjustment of such amount in any 
redetermination of the shareholder's tax lia- 
bility. 

“*(b) Reduction in basis of stock and in- 
debtedness for shareholder’s portion of cor- 
poration net operating loss: 

“*(1) Reduction in basis of stock: The 
basis of a shareholder’s stock in an electing 
small-business corporation shall be reduced 
(but not below zero) by an amount equal 
to the amount of his portion of the corpora- 
tion’s net operating loss for any taxable year 
attributable to such stock (as determined 
under section 1374 (c)). 

“*(2) Reduction in basis of indebtedness: 
The basis of any indebtedness of an electing 
small-business corporation to a shareholder 
of such corporation shall be reduced (but 
not below zero) by an amount equal to the 
amount of the shareholder’s portion of the 
corporation's net operating loss for any tax- 
able year (as determined under section 1374 
(c)), but only to the extent that such 
amount exceeds the adjusted basis of the 
stock of such corporation held by the share- 
holder. 


“Sec. 1377. Special rules applicable to earn- 
ings and profits of electing 
small-business corporations. 

“*(a) Reduction for undistributed taxable 
income: The accumulated earnings and 
profits of an electing small-business corpo- 
ration as of the close of its taxable year 
shall be reduced to the extent that its un- 
distributed taxable income for such year is 
required to be included in the gross income 
of the shareholders of such corporation under 
section 1373 (b). 

“*(b) Current earnings and profits not re- 
duced by any amount not allowable as deduc- 
tion: The earnings and profits of an electing 
small-business corporation for any taxable 
year (but not its accumulated earnings and 
profits) shall not be reduced by any amount 
which is not allowable as a deduction in 
computing its taxable income (as provided 
in section 1373 (d)) for such taxable year. 

“*(c) Earnings and profits not affected by 
net operating loss: The earnings and profits 
and the accumulated earnings and profits of 
an electing small business corporation shall 
not be affected by any item of gross income 
or any deduction taken into account in de- 
termining the amount of any net operating 
loss (computed as provided in section 1374 
(c)) of such corporation.’ 

“(b) Net operating loss disallowed to 
electing small business corporation: Section 
172 (relating to net operating loss deduction) 
is amended by redesignating subsection (h) 
as (i), and by inserting after subsection (g) 
the following new subsection: 

“*th) Disallowance of net operating loss 
of electing small business corporations: In 
determining the amount of the net operating 
loss deduction under subsection (a) of any 
corporation, there shall be disregarded the 
net operating loss of such corporation for 
any taxable year for which such corporation 
is an electing business corporation 
under subchapter S i 

“(c) Returns by electing small business 
corporations: Subpart A of part III of sub- 
chapter A of chapter 61 (relating to informa- 
tion returns) is amended by renumbering 
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section 6037 as 6038, and by inserting after 
section 6036 the following new section: 


“ ‘Sec. 6037. Return of electing small business 
corporation. 


“ ‘Every electing small business corporation 
(as defined in section 1371 (a) (2)) shall 
make a return for each taxable year, stating 
specifically the items of its gross income and 
the deductions allowable by subtitle A, the 
names and addresses of all persons owning 
stock in the corporation at any time during 
the taxable year, the number of shares of 
stock owned by each shareholder at all times 
during the taxable year, the amount of 
money and other property distributed by the 
corporation during the taxable year to each 
shareholder, the date of each such distribu- 
tion, and such other information, for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of sub- 
chapter S of chapter 1, as the Secretary or 
his delegate may by forms and regulations 
prescribe. Any return filed pursuant to this 
section shall, for purposes of chapter 66 
(relating to limitations), be treated as a 
return filed by the corporation under section 
6012.” 

“(d) Technical amendments: 

“(1) The table of subchapters for chapter 
1 is amended by adding at the end thereof: 


“ ‘Subchapter S.—Election of certain small 
business corporations as 
to taxable status.’ 

“(2) Section 1016 (a) (relating to adjust- 
ments of basis) is amended by striking out 
the period at the end of paragraph (17) (as 
added by section 16 (b) of this act) and 
inserting in lieu thereof a semicolon, and by 
adding after paragraph (17) the following 
new paragraph: 

“*(18) to the extent provided in section 
1376 in the case of stock of, and indebtedness 
owing, shareholders of an electing small busi- 
ness corporation (as defined in section 1371 
(b)).” 

“(3) Section 1504 (b) (relating to defini- 
tion of includible corporation) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“*(8) An electing small business corpora- 
tion (as defined in section 1371 (b)).’ 

“(4) The table of sections for subpart A 
of part III of subchapter A of chapter 61 is 
amended by striking out— 

“ ‘Sec. 6037. Cross references.” 

“and inserting in lieu thereof— 


“ ‘Sec. 6037. Return of electing small business 
corporation. 
“ ‘Sec. 6038. Cross references.’ 

“(e) Effective date: The amendments 
made by this section shall apply only with 
respect to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1957. 

On page 180, at the beginning of line 1, 
to change the section number from “53” to 
“69”; on page 181, at the beginning of line 
14, to change the section number from “54” 
to “70”; on page 184, at the beginning of 
line 10, to change the section number from 
“55” to “71”; at the beginning of line 20, 
to change the section number from “56” to 
“72”; on page 186, line 12, after the word 
“thereafter”, to insert “For calendar years 
before 1955, the determination as to whether 
the exercise or nonexercise by an employee 
of an election or option described in section 
2517 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(as added by subsection (a)) is a transfer 
for purposes of chapter 4 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1939 shall be made as if this 
section had not been enacted and without 
inferences drawn from the fact that this sec- 
tion is not made applicable with respect to 
calendar years before 1955."; at the begin- 
ning of line 21, to change the section number 
from “57” to “73”; on page 187, at the begin- 
ning of line 5, to change the section number 
from “58” to “74”; at the beginning of line 
11, to change the section number from “59” 
to “75”; at the beginning of line 17, to 
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change the section number from “60” to 
“76”; on page 188, line 9, after the word 
“after”, to strike out “December 31, 1956” 
and insert “December 31, 1957”; at the be- 
ginning of line 11, to change the section 
number from “61” to “77”; at the beginning 
of line 17, to change the section number 
from “62” to “78”; on page 189, at the begin- 
ning of line 4, to change the section num- 
ber from “63” to “79”; on page 192, line 9, 
to strike out “December 31, 1957” and insert 
“December 31, 1958”; at the beginning of 
line 10, to change the section number from 
“64” to “80”; at the beginning of line 17, to 
change the section number from “65” to 
“81”; on page 193, at the beginning of line 
17, to change the section number from “66” 
to “82”; on page 194, at the beginning of 
line 4, to change the section number from 
“67” to “83”; at the beginning of line 8, 
to change the section number from “68” to 
“g4"; on page 195, line 3, after “(3)”, to 
strike out “the” and insert “a”; at the be- 
ginning of line 5, to change the section 
number from “69” to “85”; in line 13, after 
the word “by”, to strike out “relettering” and 
insert “redesignating”; on page 196, at the 
beginning of line 1, to change the section 
number from “70” to “86"; on page 197, at 
the beginning of line 10, to change the sec- 
tion number from “71” to “87”; on page 
199, line 6, after the word “after”, to strike 
out “the date of enactment of this Act” and 
insert “December 31, 1957”; at the begin- 
ning of line 21, to change the section num- 
ber from “72” to “88”; on page 200, line 2, 
after the word “section”, to strike out “71” 
and insert “87”; at the beginning of line 10, 
to change the section number from “73” 
to “89”; on page 201, at the beginning of 
line 8, to change the section number from 
“74” to “90"; at the beginning of line 12, to 
change the section number from “75” to 
“91”; on page 202, at the beginning of line 5, 
to change the section number from “76” to 
“92”; at the beginning of line 22, to change 
the section number from “77” to “93”; on 
page 204, at the beginning of line 14, to 
change the section number-from “78” to 
“94"; at the beginning of line 19, to change 
the section number from “7512” to “7513”; 
on page 205, in the line following line 17, to 
change the section number from “7512” to 
“7513"; on page 206, line 8, after the word 
“section”, to strike out “7512” and insert 
“7513”; at the beginning of line 11, to change 
the section number from “79” to "95"; in 
line 15, after the word “section”, where it 
appears the first time, to strike out “7512” 
and insert “7513”, in the same line, after the 
word “section”, where it appears the second 
time, to strike out “78” and insert “94"; at 
the beginning of line 17, to change the sec- 
tion number from “7513” to “7514”; on page 
207, in the line following line 14, to change 
the section number from “7513” to “7514”; at 
the beginning of line 15, to change the sec- 
tion number from “80” to “96”, in the same 
line, after the word “paid”, to strike out “by 
lessee” and insert “under contract”; after 
line 19, to strike out: 

“(p) Income taxes paid by lessee cor- 
poration. If— 

“(1) a lease was entered into before Jan- 
uary 1, 1952, 

“(2) both lessee and lessor are corpora- 
tions, and 

“(3) under the lease, the lessee is obli- 
gated to pay, or to reimburse the lessor for, 
any part of the tax imposed by this chapter 
on the lessor with respect to the rentals de- 
rived by the lessor from the lessee, 


then gross income of the lessor shall not in- 
clude any such payment or reimbursement 
other than the payment or reimbursement 
of the tax imposed by this chapter on the 
lessor with respect to the rentals derived by 
the lessor from the lessee determined with- 
out the inclusion of any such payment or 
reimbursement in gross income, and a de- 
duction for all such payments or reimburse- 
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ments shall be allowed to the lessee. For 
purposes of this subsection, a lease shall be 
considered to haye been entered into before 
January 1, 1952, if it is a renewal or con- 
tinuance of a lease entered into before such 
date and if such renewal or continuance was 
made in accordance with an option con- 
tained in the lease on December 31, 1951.” 

And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

“(p) Income taxes paid under contract by 
one corporation for another corporation: 
een 

“(1) a contract was entered into before 
January 1, 1952, 

“(2) under the contract, one party (here- 
inafter referred to as the ‘payor’) is obli- 
gated to pay, or to reimburse another party 
(hereinafter referred to as the ‘payee’) for, 
any part of the tax imposed by this chapter 
on the payee with respect to the income de- 
rived under the contract by the payee from 
the payor, and 

“(3) both the payor and the payee are 
corporations, then gross income of the payee 
shall not include any such payment or re- 
imbursement other than the payment or re- 
imbursement of the tax imposed by this 
chapter on the payee with respect to the 
income derived under the contract by the 
payee from the payor, determined without 
the inclusion of any such payment or re- 
imbursement in gross income, and a deduc- 
tion for all such payments or reimburse- 
ments shall be allowed to the payor but only 
to the extent that any such payment or re- 
imbursement is attributable to an amount 
paid by the payor to the payee under the 
contract (other than any payment or re- 
imbursement of the tax imposed by this 
chapter) which is allowable as a deduction 
to the payor. For purposes of this subsec- 
tion, a contract shall be considered to have 
been entered into before January 1, 1952, if 
it is a renewal or continuance of a contract 
entered into before such date and if such 
renewal or continuance was made in ac- 
cordance with an option contained in the 
contract on December 31, 1951. For pur- 
poses of this subsection, a contract includes 
a lease.” 

On page 210, line 8, after the word “law”, 
to insert “other than section 3760 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1939 or section 
7121 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, 
relating to closing agreements, and”; in line 
11, after the numerals 1939", to strike out 
“and” and insert “or”; after line 18, to in- 
sert: 

“Sec. 97. Certain recapitalizations of railroad 
corporations. 

“(a) Amendment of 1939 Code: Section 723 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1939 (relat- 
ing to equity invested capital in special 
cases) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“*(c) If a recapitalization of a railroad cor- 
poration, as defined in section 77m of the 
National Bankruptcy Act, as amended, was 
effected after December 31, 1938, in pursu- 
ance of an order of the court having juris- 
diction of such corporation— 

“*(1) in a receivership proceeding, or 

“*(2) in a proceeding under section 77 of 
the National Bankruptcy Act, as amended, 
the equity invested capital of such corpora- 
tion shall (at the election of the taxpayer) 
be the same as if the assets had been ac- 
quired in a transaction to which section 760 
is applicable.’ 

“(b) Effective date: The amendment made 
by subsection (a) shall apply to taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1941.” 

On page 211, after line 14, insert: 

“Src. 98. Bequests, etc., to surviving spouse. 

“(a) Amendment of 1939 Code: Section 812 
(e) (1) (F) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1939 (relating to trust with power of appoint- 
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ment in surviving spouse) is amended to 
read as follows: 

““(F) Life estate with power of appoint- 
ment in surviving spouse: In the case of an 
interest in property passing from the dece- 
dent, if his surviving spouse is entitled for 
life to all the income from the entire interest, 
or all the income from a specific portion 
thereof, payable annually or at more frequent 
intervals, with power in the surviving spouse 
to appoint the entire interest, or such specific 
portion (exercisable in favor of such surviv- 
ing spouse, or of the estate of such surviv- 
ing spouse, or in favor of either, whether or 
not in each case the power is exercisable in 
favor of others), and with no power in any 
other person to appoint any part of the in- 
terest, or such specific portion, to any per- 
son other than the surviving spouse— 

“*(i) the interest or such portion thereof 
so passing shall, for purposes of subpara- 
graph (A), be considered as passing to the 
surviving spouse, and 

““(ii) no part of the interest so passing 

shall, for purposes of subparagraph (B) (i), 
be considered as passing to any person other 
than the surviving spouse. 
This subparagraph shall apply only if such 
power in the surviving spouse to appoint the 
entire interest, or such specific portion 
thereof, whether exercisable by will or dur- 
ing life, is exercisable by such spouse alone 
and in all events.’ 

“(b) Effective date: The amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall apply with 
respect to estates of decedents dying after 
April 1, 1948, and before August 17, 1954. 
If refund or credit of any overpayment re- 
sulting from the application of such amend- 
ment is prevented on the date of the enact- 
ment of this act, or at any time within 1 
year from such date, by the operation of 
any law or rule of law (other than section 
3760 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1939 
or section 7121 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954, relating to closing agreements, and 
other than section 3761 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1939 or section 7122 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, relating to 
compromises), refund or credit of such over- 
payment may, nevertheless, be made or 
allowed if claim therefor is filed within 1 
year after the date of the enactment of this 
act. No interest shall be allowed or paid on 
any overpayment resulting from the enact- 
ment of this section.” 

On page 213, at the beginning of line 16, 
to change the section number from “81” to 
“99”; on page 214, line 16, after the word 
“basis”, to insert “on his 1956 adjustment 
date”; in line 18, after the word “taxpayer”, 
to strike out “on his 1956 adjustment date”; 
on page 219, at the beginning of line 20, to 
change the section number from “82” to 
“100"; on page 221, line 6, after the word 
“under”, to strike out “the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954” and insert “this subtitle’; on 
page 222, after line 15, to strike out: “(b) 
Effective date: The amendments made by 
subsection (a) shall apply only to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1955.” 

And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

“(b) Effective date: 

“(1) In general: The amendments made 
by subsection (a) shall apply only to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1955. 

“(2) Exception: The amendments made 
by subsection (a) shall not apply with re- 
spect to any taxpayer if, before the date of 
the enactment of this act, there has been a 
determination, for any taxable year, of the 
adjusted basis of retirement-straight line 
property of the taxpayer of the type de- 
scribed in section 372 (b) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (as added by subsec- 
tion (a)) by the Tax Court of the United 
States, or by any other court of competent 
jurisdiction, in any proceeding in which the 
decision of the court became final after 
December 31, 1955, and which established 
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the right of the taxpayer to use the straight 
line depreciation method of computing the 
annual depreciation allowance with respect 
to such property for Federal tax purposes 
for any year. 

On page 223, after line 12, to insert: 


“Sec. 101. Extension of time for filing claims 
for refunds of overpayments of 
income tax based upon educa- 
tion expenses paid or incurred 
in 1954, 

“If refund or credit of any overpayment 
of income tax— 

“(1) for any taxable year beginning after 
December 31, 1953, and ending after Au- 
gust 16, 1954, and 

“(2) resulting from the application of sec- 
tion 162 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to trade or business expenses) 
insofar as such section relates to expenses 
described in Income Tax Regulations section 
1.162-5 (relating to expenses for education) 
as promulgated by Treasury Decision 6291 
(23 Federal Register 2244), is prevented on 
the date of the enactment of this act, or 
within 60 days after such date, by the op- 
eration of any law or rule of law (other than 
chapter 74 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, relating to closing agreements and 
compromises), refund or credit of such over- 
payment may, nevertheless, be made or al- 
lowed if claim therefor has been filed on 
or before such date or is filed within 60 
days after such date.” 

On page 224, after line 8, to insert: 


“Sec. 102. Deductibility of accrued vacation 
pay. 

“Deduction under section 162 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 for accrued va- 
cation pay, computed in accordance with the 
method of accounting consistently followed 
by the taxpayer in arriving at such deduc- 
tion, shall not be denied for any taxable 
year ending before January 1, 1961, solely 
by reason of the fact that (1) the liability 
for the vacation pay to a specific person has 
not been clearly established, or (2) the 
amount of the liability to each individual is 
not capable of computation with reasonable 
accuracy, if at the time of the accrual the 
employee in respect of whom the vacation 
pay is accrued has performed the qualifying 
service necessary under a plan or policy 
(communicated to the employee before the 
beginning of the vacation year) which pro- 
vides for vacations with pay to qualified 
employees.” 

At the top of page 225, to insert: 


“Sec. 103. Reimbursement for moving ex- 
penses received by employees of 
certain corporations formed ex- 
clusively to operate laboratories 
for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. 

“Notwithstanding any other law or rule of 
law, any amount received after December 31, 
1949, and before the date of the enactment 
of this act from a corporation which— 

“(1) was formed exclusively for the pur- 
pose of, and was engaged exclusively in, 
operating without profit a scientific labora- 
tory for the Atomic Energy Commission, and 

“(2) operated solely on funds appropri- 
ated to the Atomic Energy Commission, 


by an individual as reimbursement for moy- 
ing himself, and his immediate family, 
household goods, and personal effects to a 
new place of residence in order to accept 
employment with such corporation shall be 
treated as an amount which was not in- 
cludible in the gross income of the individ- 
ual, to the extent that such amount did 
not exceed the actual expenses paid or in- 
curred by the individual for such purposes, 
unless the individual was advised, at the 
time of his employment, by an authorized 
Officer, employee, or agent of such corpora- 
tion that the amount of such reimburse- 
ment would be includible in gross income.” 
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“Sec. 104. Extension of time for making re- 
fund of overpayments of income 
tax resulting from erroneous in- 
clusion of certain compensation 
for injuries or sickness. 


“In the case of any overpayment of income 
tex resulting from the inclusion of an item 
cf gross income of any amount which was 
exciudable from gross income under section 
22 (b) (5) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1939 (relating to compensation for injuries 
or sickness) as an amount received, through 
accident or health insurance, as compensa- 
tion for personal injuries or sickness, if claim 
for credit or refund of such overpayment was 
filed after December 31, 1951, and within the 
time prescribed by law, the period prescribed 
by section 3772 (a) (2) of such code (relating 
to time for commencing suits for refunds) 
shall not expire prior to 1 year after the 
date of the enactment of this act.” 

After line 16, to insert: 


ime: 105. Amounts received by certain mo- 
tor carriers in settlement of 
claims against the United States. 


“Notwithstanding the provisions of section 
42 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1939, an 
amount received in settlement of any claim 
against the United States arising out of the 
taking by the United States (pursuant to 
Executive Order No. 9462, dated August 
11, 1944 (3 C. F. R., 1943-48, p: 322)) of 

on or control of any motor carrier 
transportation system owned or operated by 
the taxpayer shall, at the election of the 
taxpayer, under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury or his delegate, 
be deemed to be income which was received 
or accrued in the taxable years during which 
such motor carrier transportation system was 
in the possession or control of the United 
States. The election referred to in the pre- 
ceding sentence shall be made, under regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury or his delegate, within 1 year after 
the date of the enactment of this act, and, 
if made, shall be irrevocable. The period for 
assessment of any deficiency attributable to 
the inclusion of income in any taxable year 
of the taxpayer by reason of the application 
of this section shall not expire prior to 1 
year after the date on which the taxpayer 
makes the election referred to in the first 
sentence, notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 275 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1939 or any other provision of law or rule 
of law which would otherwise prevent such 
assessment.” 

And, on page 227, after line 19, to insert: 


“Sec. 106. Reasonable cause for failure to 
file return. 


“The second sentence of section 106 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1939 (relating to 
reasonable cause for failure to file a return 
in cases involving certain claims against the 
United States) shall apply with respect to 
taxable years ending after December 31, 1942, 
in any case in which an amount is received 
in any taxable year ending after such date 
by a taxpayer in settlement of a claim aris- 
ing under the same contract as a claim the 
settlement of which resulted in the receipt 
in a subsequent taxable year of an amount 
to which section 106 (b) of such code ap- 
plies. If refund or credit of any overpay- 
mont resulting from the application of the 
preceding sentence is prevented on the date 
of enactment of this act, or at any time 
within 1 year after such date, by the opera- 
tion of any law or rule of law (other than 
section 3760 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1939 or section. 7121 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954, relating to closing agree- 
ments, and other than section 3761 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1939 or section 
7122 of the Internal Reyenue Code of 1954, 
relating to compromises), refund or credit of 
such overpayment may, nevertheless, be 
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made or allowed if claim therefor is filed 
within 1 year after the date of enactment 
of this act" 


EXTENSION OF PROGRAMS ES- 
TABLISHED UNDER DOMESTIC 
TUNGSTEN, ASBESTOS, FLUOR- 
SPAR, AND COLUMBIUM-TANTA- 
LUM PRODUCTION AND PURCHASE 
ACT OF 1956—VETO MESSAGE (S. 
DOC. NO, 116) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tat- 
MADGE in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate the following message from the Pres- 
ident of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying bill, 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Senate: 

I am returning without my approval 
S. 3186, “To extend for 1 year certain 
programs established under the Domestic 
Tungsten, Asbestos, Fluorspar, and Co- 
lumbium-Tantalum Production and 
Purchase Act of 1956.” 

The bill would extend to December 31, 
1959, the asbestos and acid-grade fluor- 
spar purchase programs provided for by 
subsections (b) and (c) of section 2 of 
the 1956 act (Public Law 733, 84th Cong.). 

The purchase programs authorized by 
Public Law 733 were supported by the 
administration for two reasons. First, 
they offered the affected industries an 
opportunity to maintain domestic pro- 
duction in the period of market uncer- 
tainty resulting from termination of 
defense expansion programs affecting 
the commodities involved, and second, it 
was the hope that the purchase programs 
would permit the domestic industries to 
reorient their operations to normal com- 
mercial markets. 

The Public Law 733 programs has sat- 
isfactorily maintained a high level of 
activity on the part of the domestic acid- 
grade fluorspar producing industry. It 
has not, however, achieved its objective 
of reorienting the industry to normal 
commercial markets. Because of the im- 
portance of producer-consumer relation- 
ships to the acid-grade fluorspar indus- 
try, a means whereby the close contact 
between producers and users could be re- 
established was included in the stabili- 
zation plan which is a portion of the 
long-range minerals program submitted 
to the Congress by the Secretary of the 
Interior. The stabilization price being 
considered for acid-grade fluorspar by 
the Congress approximates that con- 
tained in Public Law 733. 

A further extension of stockpiling of 
acid-grade fluorspar beyond the original 
term of Public Law 733 would further 
separate domestic producers from their 
normal markets and thus defeat the sta- 
bilization objective. The stabilization 
program for acid-grade fluorspar, if en- 
acted in this session of the Congress, will 
go into effect on October 1, 1958, subject 
to the availability of funds, just prior to 
the. termination date of the Public Law 
733 program. The maintenance of two. 
programs for this commodity with con- 
tradictory objectives would be ill advised. 
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As regards asbestos, the enrolled bill 
would simply extend the time limitation 
of the program without increasing the 
quantitative limitation. On the basis of 
the present rates of delivery of this ma- 
terial under the Public Law 733 program, 
the quantitative limitation will be 
achieved prior to the termination of the 
existing legislation. Sufficient funds are 
now available to accomplish all author- 
ized purchases. For this reason, no pur- 
pose would be served by a simple time 
extension of the asbestos program. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, August 12, 1958. 


PAYMENTS TO RAYLAINE 
WORSTEDS, INC. 


Mr. CARLSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent—— 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I 
yield one-half minute to the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER]. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, during recent weeks, when the case 
of Raylaine Worsteds, Inc., was under 
investigation by the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, a number of press ar- 
ticles implied that Joseph Campbell, the 
Comptroller General of the United 
States, had been directly instrumental 
in authorizing a payment of $41,000 to 
Raylaine, and that the White House may’ 
have contacted the General Accounting 
Office on the matter. The published 
hearings before the Armed Services 
Committee show clearly that the action 
taken in 1957 by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral only placed the contractor in a po- 
sition to have its appeal heard before 
the proper authorities—which it was en- 
titled to have, under the terms of the 
contract, and by law. The Comptroller 
General did not direct, recommend, or 
even suggest that any part of the claim 
be allowed. The decision to allow the 
claimant $41,000 was not participated in 
by the General Accounting Office in any 
respect. The Comptroller General, in 
appearing before the House Committee, 
made it clear that there was no commu- 
nication, telephonic or otherwise, con- 
cerning the case from any person, office, 
or officer, other than the attorney for 
the claimant, during the time the case 
was under consideration by the General 
Accounting Office. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the Recorp, as a 
part of my remarks, the Comptroller 
General’s statement on the Raylaine 
case, which he gave before the Subcom- 
mittee for Special Investigations, of the 
House Armed Services Committee, on 
July 29, 1958. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was, ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF JOSEPH CAMPBELL, COMPTROL- 
LER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, BEFORE 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE FOR SPECIAL INVESTIGA- 
TIONS OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON ARMED 
SERVICES ON THE CASE OF RAYLAINE 
WORSTEDS, Inc. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, we appreciate this opportunity to 
appear before you to explain our part in the 
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case of Raylaine Worsteds, Inc., which is un- 
der study by this subcommittee. 

The file in the case of Raylaine Worsteds, 
Inc. received from the War Department was 
returned to the Secretary of the Army by our 
letter of March 12, 1957, B-30131. Conse- 
quently, the exact contents of all matters in 
the file cannot now be stated, but the facts 
of the matter, as to which there appears 
to have been no material disagreement, are 
substantially as follows: 

The contract involved, dated December 17, 
1940, called for delivery of 250,000 yards of 
wool serge cloth, f. o. b. the Philadelphia 
Quartermaster Depot, in installments of 25 
percent each 135 days after notice of award 
and 30, 60, and 90 days thereafter, liquidated 
damages at the rate of one-tenth of one per- 
cent of the price per day to be deducted for 
late delivery. Delays were experienced from 
the beginning, and by the time all deliveries 
had been completed, liquidated damages in 
the amount of $49,771 had been incurred. 
The contractor had applied for 6 weeks ex- 
tension of time for deliveries, which would 
have reduced liquidated damages by some 
$25,000, but the contracting officer, after 
considering the matter for some time, denied 
the request. Further correspondence between 
the contractor and the Philadelphia Quarter- 
master Depot resulted in the matter being 
forwarded to the Office of the Quartermas- 
ter General, where it was decided that the 
claim by the contractor for refund of $25,462 
representing a portion of the liquidated 
damages deducted in making payments un- 
der the contract should be sent to the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office for direct settlement. 

The claim for refund of $25,462 of a total 
amount of $49,771 charged against the con- 
tractor as liquidated damages was referred 
to the Claims Division of the General Ac- 
counting Office by the Office of the Chief of 
Finance, War Department, by endorsement 
dated June 26, 1942, on the file of the Quar- 
termaster Corps. 

The case was received in the Claims Divi- 
sion on June 29, 1942, docketed as Claim No. 
1075684, and the claim disallowed by the 
Claims Division by settlement certificate 
dated September 11, 1942. 

The file of our Claims Division shows that 
the examiner to whom the claim was as- 
signed first proposed to disallow the claim on 
the sole ground that the contractor had 
failed to comply with the contract condition 
requiring written notice of the causes of 
delay to be given to the contracting officer 
within 10 days of the commencement of 
the delay. Upon review, the examiner was 
directed to restate the disallowance on ad- 
ditional grounds, since the record showed 
that the contracting officer had been on ac- 
tual notice as to the causes of delay alleged 
by the contractor. The settlement certifi- 
cate of September 11, 1942, as issued, based 
the disallowance on the ground that the al- 
leged causes of delay were not such as could 
be regarded as excusable under the lan- 
guage of the contract and that the contrac- 
tor had failed to notify the contracting officer 
in writing of the cause of the delay within 
10 days from the beginning thereof. 

By letter of September 29, 1942, signed by 
L. Wolff, as president, the plaintiff corpo- 
ration disputed the correctness of the settle- 
ment. Under our procedure, the case then 
went to our General Counsel’s Office where 
it was reviewed. Upon completion of the 
review, the action of the Claims Division 
was sustained by decision of the Comptroller 
General dated December 8, 1942, B~30131, 
on substantially the same basis as that used 
by our Claims Division. ‘ 

In reviewing the matter recently we have 
no doubt that our actions in 1942 should 
have made it clear that the disallowance 
was based in part on the finding of the 
contracting officer, rather than the General 
Accounting Office, that the alleged causes of 
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delay were not such as could be regarded as 
unforeseeable under the terms of the con- 
tract. Only the contracting officer had the 
authority to make such a finding, subject 
to appeal to the head of the department 
concerned or his duly authorized represent- 
ative. 

On January 16, 1957, a letter dated Janu- 
ary 14, 1957, was received from Mr. Edwin J. 
McDermott, of Philadelphia, Pa., as attorney 
for Raylaine Worsteds, Inc., enclosing copies 
of decisions of the Armed Services Board of 
Contract Appeals dated January 21, 1955, 
and March 30, 1956, and requesting that the 
General Accounting Office disallowance of 
the company’s claim be withdrawn and the 
file returned to the Department of the Army 
for further consideration. The ground for 
this request was that the Armed Services 
Board of Contract Appeals had ruled that 
the contractor had given timely notice of its 
desire to appeal from the contracting officer’s 
decision denying its request for an exten- 
sion of time, and that such request had been 
improperly disregarded. The record before 
this Office when the claim was disallowed 
contained an administrative report from the 
commanding officer of the Philadelphia 
Quartermaster Depot to the Quartermaster 
General—apparently approved by the Quar- 
termaster General—which stated that the 
contractor's “letter of appeal” was too late. 
The letter there referred to as the appeal 
was a letter of December 11, 1941, which was 
more than 30 days after the contracting 
officer's action, but the Armed Services 
Board of Contract Appeals held that another 
letter, dated November 13, 1941, within 30 
days of the action, was a sufficient notice 
of request for appeal. This holding by the 
Board would not be open to question be- 
cause in the Noyember 13 letter as quoted 
in the Board’s decision of January 21, 1955, 
the claimant had expressly stated that it 
was writing that letter to respectfully ask 
for an appeal from the contracting officer’s 
finding of October 15, 1941. 

Since it was apparent after the matter 
was reopened with us in 1957 that our action 
in 1942 had been predicated upon an errone- 
ous understanding that the contractor had 
exhausted or failed to avail itself of its 
contractual right to further administrative 
review, whereas, according to the decision 
of the Armed Services Board of Contract 
Appeals, it had in fact invoked its right but 
had never been accorded the review to which 
it was entitled, we rescinded the settlement 
certificate of September 11, 1942, and re- 
turned the claims file to the Secretary of 
the Army for appropriate action. This ac- 
tion and the reasons for it were stated in 
the Comptroller General's letter of March 12, 
1957, to the Secretary of the Army. The 
claimant’s attorney, and the Claims Division 
of the General Accounting Office were ad- 
vised on the same date of the action taken. 

The action in 1957 was handled by Mr. 
W. L. Irvin, attorney-adviser, and reviewed 
by Mr. M. H. Lynn, attorney-adviser (re- 
viewer) and Mr. J. E. Welch, Associate. Gen- 
eral Counsel, all of our General Counsel’s 
Office. There is no record or recollection of 
receipt of any communication, telephonic or 
otherwise, concerning the matter during the 
time this case was under consideration, from 
any person, office, or agency, other than the 
letter of January 14, 1957, from Mr. McDer- 
mott, and a follow-up letter from Mr. Mc- 
Dermott dated January 22, 1957. Subse- 
quently, by letter of December 2, 1957, Mr. 
McDermott sent us a copy of the Armed 
Services Board of Contract Appeals decision 
of November 27, 1957, and requested a con- 
ference with the Comptroller General, ap- 
parently to discuss the question of payment 
of the amount awarded by the Board. That 
letter was followed up by a personal visit 
by Mr. McDermott, who was received by Mr. 
Welch and Mr. Meunter, and advised by them, 
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as shown in Mr. Welch's letter of Decenrber 
13, 1957, that no action had been requested 
of us by the Army, but that if any action by 
us should be necessary in connection with 
any payment to be made it would receive 
prompt attention upon receipt of the neces- 
sary submission from the Department of the 
Army. The Army paid the claim, without 
reference to the General Accounting Office, 
which it had authority to do. 

Under date of March 21, 1950, we received 
a request from the Attorney General for a 
report on a Court of Claims suit filed on 
March 21, 1950, by Raylaine Worsteds, Inc., 
for relief under the Lucas Act (act of August 
7, 1946, Public Law 657, 79th Cong.) from 
alleged losses under Government contracts,. 
including liquidated damages for delays 
amounting to $79,086. The plaintiff's peti- 
tion alleged compliance with the conditions 
of the act—1i. e., that applications for relief 
under the First War Powers Act and Execu- 
tive Order No. 9001 had been made to the 
War Department—and that claims for relief 
had been denied by the War Contract Hard- 
ship Claims Board. We replied to the At- 
torney General under date of July 20, 1950 
(B-93951). Our reply included reference to 
the Claims Division eettlement of Septem- 
ber 11, 1942, and the Comptroller General's 
decision of December 8, 1942. It was also 
stated that by indorsement of March 11, 1947, 
the War Department had transmitted to the 
General Accounting Office, pursuant to para= 
graph 301 of Executive Order No. 9768 a copy 
of a claim filed with that Department by the 
corporation for verification by the General 
Accounting Office of the contracts and sub- 
contracts referenced therein, and that a re- 
port thereon had been furnished to the Chief 
of Finance under date of June 30, 1947. 

We also received letters dated February 8 
and 14, 1950, from Raylaine Worsteds, Inc., 
signed by L. Wolff, president, requesting 
that settlement certificates be issued with 
respect to several contracts showing the 
amounts due and owing by the United States 
or due and owing by the company to the 
United States. Our reply dated March 22, 
1950, B-92885, signed by Mr. Ralph E. Casey, 
associate general counsel, informed the com- 
pany that no record had been found in the 
Claims Division of the General Accounting 
Office of any unsettled claim against the 
United States under the contracts in ques- 
tion, nor of any indebtedness to the United 
States thereunder. The letter of March 22, 
1950, also advised that under the established 
procedure of the General Accounting Office 
no settlement certificates are issued except 
in connection with final disposition of pend- 
ing claims. The letters of February 8 and 
14, 1950, from the company were not a re- 
quest for reconsideration of the claim con- 
sidered by us in 1942, nor were they treated 
as such by our letter of March 22, 1950. 

The action taken by our letter of March 
12, 1957, was in accordance with established 
precedents of our office in similar cases. In 
this connection, we respectfully invite the 
subcommittee’s attention to our decisions 
B-111490, November 7, 1952; B-113751, 
March 3, 1953; B-118929, June 28, 1954; 
B-122849, March 21, 1955; B-124293, March 
21, 1956; and B-129397, October 26, 1956, 
copies of which are attached to this state- 
ment. Also attention is invited to the fact 
that the Supreme Court of the United States 
has consistently held that when a contract 
specifies the manner in which disputed fac- 
tual questions should be decided, the con- 
tract procedure must be followed and must 
be exhausted before relief can be sought 
elsewhere. The leading cases on this point 
are United States v. Callahan Walker Co. 
(317 U. S. 56 (1942)); United States v. Blair 
(321 U. S. 730 (1944)); and United States 
v. Holpuch Co. (328 U. S. 234 (1946)). In 
the Callahan Walker case, the Supreme 
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Court held that the disputes clause pro- 
cedure is “the only avenue of relief” so far 
as concerns disputed questions of fact. In 
the Blair case, the Court held that where a 
contractor has agreed to a procedure for 
settling disputed factual questions he is not 
free to disregard such procedure, nor can the 
Government be deprived of the benefits of 
the machinery it has thus created for han- 
dling contract damage claims. Likewise, the 
Supreme Court held in the Holpuch case that, 
in the absence of clear evidence that the 
appeal procedure prescribed is inadequate 
or unavailable, that procedure must be pur- 
sued and exhausted before the pinnat 
may be heard to complain in court. 

It is also important to note that the Gane 
gress itself has reccznized the validity and 
conclusive nature of the disputes clause 
procedure. This refers to the so-called 
Wunderlich Act of May 11, 1954 (68 Stat. 81). 
That act provided, among other things, that 
a decision rendered on a question of fact 
pursuant to such procedure shall be final 
and conclusive unless the same is fraudu- 
lent or capricious or arbitrary or so grossly 
erroneous as necessarily to imply bad faith, 
or is not supported by substantial evidence. 
We, therefore, believe that our action in 
1957 returning the case to the Secretary of 
the Army was in accordance with the pro- 
cedure legally required in such cases. 

While the reopening of the matter in the 
General Accounting Office after a lapse of 
nearly 15 years was exceptional, we know of 
no pertinent limitation, statutory or other- 
wise, affecting the legality of the action. 
The only statutory limitation is contained in 
sections 1 and 2 of the act of October 9, 
1940 (54 Stat. 1061 31 U. S. C_.7ia), which 
bars consideration by the General Account- 
ing Office of claims not filed within 10 years. 
The claim of Raylaine Worsteds, Inc., was 
originally filed with us on June 29, 1942, well 
within this statutory period. 

Furthermore, the record in this case shows 
that the claimant did not at any time aban- 
don his efforts to obtain relief in some form, 
but, sometime prior to August 14, 1945, filed 
a claim under the First War Powers Act and 
Executive Order No. 9001 for remission of a 
part of the liquidated damages assessed un- 
der this and other Government contracts. 
In 1947 it filed a second similar claim for 
administrative relief under the Lucas Act of 
August 7, 1946, and Executive Order No. 9786. 
In 1950, after administrative disallowance of 
that claim, the contractor filed a petition in 
the Court of Claims for relief from its alleged 
losses, under the Lucas Act. Finally, it 
appears that, while the court action was still 
pending, the contractor in September 1953 
‘presented the claim here inyolyed as an 
appeal to the Armed Services Board of Con- 
tract Appeals. 

While a considerable amount of time did 
elapse between our original and final action 
in the case, in the light of the foregoing 
record, and of the decisions of the Armed 
Services Board of Contract Appeals that a 
timely appeal had been noted from the con- 
tracting officer's ruling, we did not feel that 
we would be justified in refusing to correct 
our original action because of any laches by 
the claimant or on the basis that the claim 
had been abandoned. 

In conclusion, I would like to emphasize 
the fact that in returning the file to the 
Secretary of the Army it was solely our pur- 
pose to make it possible for the contractor 
to exercise its right to have its appeal de- 
cided in the manner prescribed by the con- 
tract and required by law. We did not direct, 
recommend, or even suggest that any part of 
‘the claim be allowed. The decision of the 
Board, after the file in the matter was re- 
turned to the Secretary of the Army, to 
allow the claimant $41,284.21 was not par- 
ticipated in by the General Accounting Of- 
fice in any respect. 
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With me today are Mr. J. E. Welch, pres- 
ently Acting General Counsel of the General 
Accounting Office; Mr. William L. Irvin, and 
Mr. Marshall H. Lynn who, as previously 
indicated, participated in preparation of our 
action of March 12, 1957, returning the case 
to the Secretary of the Army for disposition. 

We will be glad to answer any questions 
you may have. 


Mr, HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 


I thank the Senator from Kansas for his 
courtesy in yielding to me. 


TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS OF IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE CODE OF 1954 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 8381) to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to correct 
unintended benefits and hardships and to 
make technical amendments, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE in the chair). The Senator from 
Kansas is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to take this opportunity to commend the 
distinguished chairman of the Finance 
Committee for the splendid work he has 
done in preparing House bill 8381 for 
final consideration by the Senate. 

This bill is a very much needed and 
very constructive piece of proposed tax 
legislation. It has been a privilege to 
serve on the committee, as one of its 
members, in connection with the holding 
of the hearing and the writing of the 
report. 

There are many phases of the bill 
which I could discuss; but I do not in- 
tend to do so, inasmuch as the chairman 
of the committee has explained them 
very fully in his statement to the Senate. 

However, I wish to refer to section 29, 
which the chairman of the committee 
mentioned in his remarks. 

The pending bill contains a provision 
which would remove a serious inequity 
which the Internal Revenue Service has 
created within the newspaper and maga- 
zine publishing industry. I feel it is 
important that we clear up, once and for 
all, this problem which has proven a 
hardship within the industry, and for a 
small segment of publishers has involved 
endless litigation. 

The problem is simply this: Newspaper 
and magazine publishers customarily re- 
ceive, in 1 year, substantial amounts of 
subscription payments for subscriptions 
extending into subsequent years. For 
accounting purposes, such payments are 
treated as income when earned—that is, 
when the newspapers or periodicals are 
furnished to the subscriber. This has 
long and generally been the method used 
for income-tax reporting, as well; and 
the Internal Revenue Service has ap- 
proved income-tax returns on this basis. 
Iam told that this is the proper account- 
ing method, and is fully recognized by 
the accounting profession. 

In 1940, the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue announced that only those using 
the deferred income basis could continue 
it in the future. While under this rule 
most of the publishers are able to, and 
do, defer reporting of prepaid subscrip- 
tion income until earned, a few are de- 
nied this privilege. 
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The inequity of which I speak has 
come about in the case of publishers 
who were not on a deferred basis in 1940, 
and in the case of new publishers who 
have entered into the business since 
1940. The latter group is not permitted 
by Internal Revenue to employ the 
proper accounting methods and is forced 
to report as income all money received, 
when much of this money has not been 
earned. 

The inequity can be stated this simply. 
An established publisher can issue a new 
newspaper or periodical, and if his in- 
come was on a deferred basis prior to 
1940, the new publications may enjoy 
this privilege. However, a new pub- 
lisher issuing a new periodical is not 
permitted this privilege and, competi- 
tively, is placed at a disadvantage 
within the industry. 

Back in 1955, when we passed a meas- 
ure to close so-called loopholes in the 
tax law, this matter came before the 
Congress, and it was pointed out to the 
Treasury and the Congress that the 
Court of Appeals for the Tenth Circuit 
held, in the Beacon Publishing Co. case, 
that the “earned basis” is the only ap- 
propriate way to report prepaid sub- 
scription income, and that a taxpayer 
was free to change to that basis without 
securing the Commissioner’s consent. 
In 1955, when we repealed the so-called 
loopholes, the Treasury advised the Con- 
gress that the repeal of section 452, deal- 
ing with prepaid income, generally, 
would not be considered by the Depart- 
ment as either the acceptance or the 
hea by the Congress of this deci- 
sion. 

On May 23, 1955, the Senate Finance 
Committee, in reporting H, R. 4725, 
stated: 

It is recommended to the Treasury De- 
partment that it modify its published ruling 
to the end that the remaining publishers 
may be entitled to defer prepaid subscrip- 
tion income so that they may be placed 
upon & fair and equitable basis. : 


The Treasury paid no heed to this 
suggestion. The Treasury kas promised 
to study the matter, and as yet no study 
has been forthcoming. This is a Treas- 
ury-made inequity, and is a matter that 
should be settled once and for all. 

The purpose of this section is to pro= 
duce uniformity of treatment, by allow- 
ing publishers not hitherto permitted to 
defer their prepaid subscription income 
to do so. It is not intended to disturb 
the present right of publishers to report 
prepaid subscription income over the 
subscription period, under the rulings is- 
sued by the Internal Revenue Service. 
In fact, subsection (e) specifically reaf- 
firms ‘such right. Of course, new sec- 
tion 455 in no way affects the deductibil- 
ity of circulation expenditures in the 
year when paid or accrued, as provided 
in section 173 of the Code and Revenue 
Ruling 57-87. 

The measure before the Senate grants 
this privilege commencing with the cal- 
endar year 1958. I, however, believe, 
in view of the statement which I have 
just quoted from the Senate Finance 
Committee report on H. R. 4725 of May 
23, 1955, and in view of the decision of 
the Court of Appeals for the Tenth Cir- 
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cuit, which held, in the Beacon Publish- 
ing Company Case, that the “earned ba- 
sis” is the only way to report prepaid 
subscription income, and in view of the 
fact that has been the intent of the 
Senate Finance Committee and the Con- 
gress, that the Treasury should consider 
the language in the pending bill to be 
retroactive to the Revenue Act of 1954. 

Our committee has found that this 
adjustment will cause only a small loss 
in revenue during this change-over pe- 
riod. Eventually there will be no loss in 
revenue because, Mr. President, when 
the income is earned the publishers will 
have to report it and pay their proper 
taxes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time which the Senator from Kansas al- 
lotted to himself has expired. 

Mr. CARLSON, I yield myself 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kansas is recognized for 2 
additional minutes. 

Mr. CARLSON, I should like to have 
the attention of the chairman of the 
committee at this time, because he is 
well familiar with the discussions which 
took place in the committee when we 
considered the Revenue Act of 1954. He 
is partly responsible for writing this 
language. I should like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee if, in reporting 
the entire language which I have just 
read, what I have stated was the inten- 
tion of the committee, and I assume the 
intent of Congress, which has been 
ignored by the Treasury Department 
since 1955. As the section dealing with 
this matter—that is, section 29—was 
adopted unanimously by the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, I should like to ask 
the chairman of the committee if it was 
not his thought that this matter should 
have been clarified and corrected in the 
Revenue Act of 1954. 

Mr. BYRD. I agree entirely with the 
Senator’s statement. That was my 
understanding, and is now. 

Mr. CARLSON. The amendment was 
adopted by the committee unanimously. 
I trust that the Treasury Department 
will give consideration to the clear in- 
tent of Congress as I have. outlined it, 
and by whatever rulings may be neces- 
sary will eliminate any inequities suf- 
fered by taxpayers between 1954 and 
1958. This new section takes care of 
1958 and future years. 

Mr. BYRD. I think that should be 
done. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I have 
listened to the statement by the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas. I have 
noted previously, with great apprecia- 
tion, the inclusion of section 29 in the 
bill to take care of the long overdue cor- 
rection of the inequity. I commend the 
Senator from Kansas for the consistent 
interest he has taken in and the efforts 
he has given to this matter. Back in 
1955 I remember discussing the matter 
with him personally. I think we also had 
some discussion on the floor at that time. 

As a former newspaper publisher, I 
realize what this problem means. Cer- 
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tainly it would seem when income from 
subscriptions is to be taxed, it should be 
taxable for the year in which it is earned, 
even though some of it may have been 
collected in advance. 

The Senator from Kansas has pointed 
out eventually the matter can be worked 
out by the Treasury Department, when it 
gets on an even keel, but the discrimina- 
tion and inequity which has obtained 
will be corrected. 

I thank the Senator for his consistent 
effort to accomplish this result. 

Mr. CARLSON. The distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Case] 
and I have conferred on this matter for 
several years. I have thought the situa- 
tion most unfair, from the competitive 
standpoint, to newspapers and periodi- 
cals of the Nation. I sincerely hope the 
pending legislation will be so written that 
we shall not be confronted with this 
problem in the years ahcad, It is be- 
cause of the support of Senators such as 
the Senator from South Dakota that we 
have been able to get this kind of 
measure. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendments identified as 8-8- 
58-M, and ask that they be stated by 
the clerk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator desire his amendments to 
be read? 

Mr. POTTER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the reading of the amend- 
ments be dispensed with, but that the 
clerk merely announce the amendments, 
and that they be printed in the RECORD. 
The amendments are cosponsored by 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments of the Senator from Michi- 
gan will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator 
from Michigan proposes amendments 
identified as 8-8-58-M. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments will be 
printed in the Recor at this point. 

The amendments offered by Mr. Port- 
TER are as follows: 

On page 1, after line 2, insert the follow- 
ing: 
“TITLE I—TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS ACT OF 

1958” 

On page 1, in line 4, strike out “act” and 
insert “title.” 

On page 2, in lines 1, 8, and 13, strike out 
“act” and insert “title.” 

At the end of the bill, insert the follow- 
ing: 

“TITLE II—SELF-EMPLOYED INDIVIDUALS’ 
TIREMENT ACT OF 1958 
“Sec. 201. Short title. 

“This title may be cited as the ‘Self- 
Employed Individuals’ Retirement Act of 
1958.’ 

“Sec. 202. Deduction of amounts paid as re- 
tirement deposits. 

“(a) Adjusted gross income: Section 62 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating 
to definition of adjusted gross income) is 
amended by inserting after paragraph (6) 
the following new paragraph: 

“*(7) Deduction of amounts paid as re- 
tirement deposits: The deduction allowed by 
section 217.’ 

“(b) Allowance of deduction: Part VII of 
subchapter B of chapter 1 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to additional 
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itemized. deductions for individuals) is 
amended by renumbering section 217 as sec- 
tion 218 and by. inserting after section 216 
the following new section: 


“Sec. 217. Amounts paid as retirement de- 
posits. 


“‘(a) General rule: In the case of a self- 
employed individual, there shall be allowed 
as a deduction amounts paid by him within 
the taxable year as retirement deposits. Any 
amount paid by an individual as a retirement 
deposit on or before the 15th day of the 
4th month following the close of the tax- 
able year may, at his election (made under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary or his 
delegate), be treated as having been paid on 
the last day of such taxable year. No deduc- 
tion shall be allowed under this section for 
any taxable year of the taxpayer beginning 
after he attains age 70. 

““*(b) Limitations: 

“*(1) Annual limit: Except as provided in 
paragraph (2), the amount allowable under 
subsection (a) to any self-employed in- 
dividual for any taxable year shall not exceed 
whichever of the following is the lesser: 

“*(A) $2,500, or 

“*(B) 10 percent of his net earnings from 
self-employment (as defined in subsection 
(d)). 

“(2) Annual limit for individuals attain- 
ing age 50 before 1959: In the case of any 
individual who attained age 50 before Jan- 
uary 1, 1959, the annual limit for the taxable 
year provided by paragraph (1) shall be in- 
creased by one-tenth for each full year of 
his age in excess of 50, determined as of 
January 1, 1959, 

“(3) Lifetime limit: The aggregate 
amount allowed as deductions to an individ- 
ual under subsection (a) for all taxable years 
during his lifetime shall not exceed an 
amount equal to 20 times the maximum an- 
nual deduction allowable if the annual limit 
provided in paragraph (1) (A) (computed 
without the application of paragraph (2)) 
were the only annual limit. 

“‘(4) Lifetime limit for participants in 
certain employee plans: In the case of an 
individual who— 

“*(A) for any prior taxable year has re- 
ceived any amount under an employee plan 
(as defined in subsection (c) (2) (B)), or 

“*(B) at the close of the immediately pre- 
ceding taxable year, has nonforfeitable rights 
in any such plan, 


if any portion of such amount or rights is 
attributable to an employer contribution, 
the lifetime limit provided in paragraph 
(3) shall be computed by using (in lieu of 
20) a lesser number equal to 20 reduced by 
the number of years of such individual’s 
service to which his rights under such plan 
are attributable. 

“«(¢) Self-employed individual defined: 

“*(1) In general: For purposes of this 
section, the term “self-employed individual” 
means, with respect to any taxable year, any 
individual who is subject to tax for the tax- 
able year under section 1401 (imposing a tax 
on self-employment income), or who would 
be subject to such tax for the taxable year 
but for— 

“*(A) paragraph (4) (relating to ministers 
of a church and members of a religious 
order) or paragraph (5) (relating to physi- 
cians, etc.) of sections 1402 (c), or 

“«(B) section 1402 (b) (1) (relating to 
reduction of net earnings for wages paid). 

“*(2) Individuals covered by certain em- 
ployee plans: 

“*(A) In general: Notwithstanding para- 
graph (1), the term “self-employed individ- 
ual,” with respect to any taxable year, does 
not include an individual— 

“(1) who during such taxable year re- 
ceives an amount any portion of which is 
attributable to an employer contribution 
under an employee plan, or 
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**(ii) in respect to whom during such tax- 
able year an employer contribution is made 
(or treated under section 404 (a) (6) as 
having been made) under an employee plan, 
whether or not such individual's rights 
under the plan are nonforfeitable. 

“*(B) Employee plan defined: For pur- 
poses of subparagraph (A) of this paragraph 
and subsection (b) (4), the term “employee 
plan” means— 

“*(i) a pension, profit-sharing, or stock 
bonus plan described in section 401 (a) 
which is exempt from tax under section 501 
(a), or an annuity plan meeting the re- 
quirements of section 401 (a) (3), (4), (5). 
and (6), or 

“«(ii) a pension plan established for its 
employees by the United States or any 
agency thereof, by a State or Territory or 
the District of Columbia or any political 
subdivision or instrumentality thereof, or 
by any organization described in section 501 
(c) (3) (relating to religious, charitable, 
etc., organizations) which is exempt from 
tax under section 501 (a). 


For purposes of this subparagraph, ref- 
erences to provisions of this chapter shall 
be treated as including references to the 
corresponding provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1939. 

“*(d) Net earnings from self-employment 
defined: For purposes of this section, the 
term “net earnings from self-employment” 
means the net earnings from self-employ- 
ment as defined in section 1402 (a), but de- 
termined— 

“*(1) without regard to paragraphs (4) 
and (5) of section 1402 (c), and 

“*(2) without regard to items which are 
not included in gross income for purposes 
of this chapter, and the deductions properly 
allocable to or chargeable against such 
items. 

“‘(e) Retirement deposit defined: For 
purposes of this section, the term “retire- 
ment deposit” means a payment in money 
to— 


“*(1) a restricted retirement fund (as de- 
fined in section 405 (a)), or 

““*(2) a domestic life insurance company 
(as defined in section 801) as premiums un- 
der a restricted retirement policy issued on 
the life of the taxpayer. 


In the case of premiums described in para- 
graph (2), only that portion of such pre- 
miums which (under regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary or his delegate) is prop- 
erly allocable to the cost of restricted re- 
tirement benefits shall be allowable as a 
deduction under this section. 

“*(f) Restricted retirement policy defined: 

“*(1) In general: For purposes of this 
section, the term “restricted retirement 
policy” means a contract (other than a term 
insurance contract) which is an annuity 
endowment, or life insurance contract, or 
combination thereof— 

“*(A) issued by a domestic life insurance 
company (as defined in section 801) on the 
life of the taxpayer, 

“*(B) which provides for the payment of 
restricted retirement benefits, and 

“*(C) which meets the requirements of 
paragraph (3). 

“«(2) Restricted retirement benefits: For 
purposes of paragraph (1) (B), a policy shall 
be treated as providing restricted retirement 
benefits only if it provides that the entire 
value of the policy is payable in one or more 
of the following methods: 

“«(A) to the insured not later than at 
age 70%, 

“*(B) to the insured as a life annuity 
(which may provide for a minimum term 
certain not extending beyond his life ex- 
pectancy), beginning not later than at age 
70%, 

“*(C) to the insured and his spouse as a 
joint life annuity or as a joint and sur- 
vivor annuity (which may provide for a 
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minimum term certain not extending be- 
yond the insured’s life expectancy), begin- 
ning not later than the time the insured 
attains age 7044, or 

“*(D) to the insured (or, in the event of 
his death, to his beneficiary) as an annuity 
certain beginning not later than the time 
the insured attains age 7042 and not ex- 
tending beyond his life expectancy. 


No annuity shall be treated as satisfying 
the requirements of subparagraph (B), (C), 
or (D) if it provides for payments which 
(after annuity payments begin) may in- 
crease for any reason other than dividends 
or increases in inyestment income allocable 
to the policy. 

““(3) Restricted retirement policies must 
be nonassignable, etc.: 

“*(A) In general: To meet the require- 
ments of this paragraph, a policy— 

“*(i) shall be nonassignable, and no per- 
son other than the insured shall have any 
of the incidents of ownership, and 

“‘Qi) shall not provide life insurance 
protection after age 7014. 

“*(B) Special rules: For the purposes of 
subparagraph (A) (i), there shall not be 
taken into account— 

“*(i) the right to make any designation 
described in paragraph (2), 

“*(ii) the right to designate one or more 
beneficiaries to receive the proceeds payable 
in the event of the death of the insured be- 
fore he attains age 7014, and 

“*(iii) any designation made pursuant to 
a right described in clause (i) or (ii). 

““(g) Identification of policies and funds: 

“*(1) Policies: No deduction shall be al- 
lowed under this section with respect to any 
amount paid as a premium on a restricted 
retirement policy for any period before such 
policy has been identified as such, in such 
manner and form as the Secretary or his 
delegate shall by regulations prescribe. 

“*(2) Funds: No deduction shall be al- 
lowed under this section with respect to any 
amount paid to a restricted retirement fund 
by any individual before such fund has been 
identified as such, and before such indi- 
vidual has been identified as a participant 
in such fund, in such manner and form as 
the Secretary or his delegate shall by regu- 
lations prescribe. 

“*(h) Face-amount certificates: For pur- 
poses of this title, any reference to a re- 
stricted retirement policy as defined in sub- 
section (f) of this section shall be treated as 
including a face-amount certificate, as de- 
fined in section 2 (a) (15) of the Invest- 
ment Company Act of 1940 (15 U. S. C., sec. 
80a-2), issued after December 31, 1954, but 
only if such certificate provides restricted 
retirement benefits within the meaning of 
subsection (f) (2) and meets the require- 
ments of subsection (f) (3). With respect 
to any face-amount certificate described in 
the preceding sentence, references to an in- 
surance company or the insurer in this sec- 
tion and sections 78, 6047, and 7207 shall 
be treated as including a reference to the 
company issuing such certificate. 

“*(i) Cross references: 

“‘(1) For taxation of amounts received 
from a restricted retirement fund or policy, 
see section 78. 

“*(2) For provisions relating to informa- 
tion requirements with respect to restricted 
retirement funds and policies, see section 
6047.” 

“(c) Clerical amendment: The table of 
sections for such part VII is amended by 
striking out the last item and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 


“ ‘Sec. 217. Amounts paid as retirement de- 
posits. 
“Sec. 218. Cross reference.’ 
“Sec. 203. Amounts received from restricted 
retirement funds or policies. 


“(a) General rule: Part IT of subchapter 
B of chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code 
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of 1954 (relating to items specifically in- 
cluded in gross income) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 


“ ‘Sec. 78. Amounts received from restricted 
retirement funds or policies, 


“*(a) Restricted retirement funds: 

“*(1) In general: Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this section, amounts of money and 
the fair market value of property received 
from a restricted retirement fund shall be 
included in the recipient’s gross income for 
the taxable year in which received. 

“*(2) Special rules: In the case of a re- 
stricted retirement fund— 

“*(A) Return of excess contributions: 
There shall be excluded from gross income 
any amount received which has become an 
excess contribution by reason of the dis- 
allowance of a deduction taken with respect 
to amounts paid to the fund, but only if 
such excess contribution (and the income 
attributable thereto) is returned as pro- 
vided in section 405 (c) (2) (D). The ex- 
clusion provided by this subparagraph shall 
not apply to income attributable to any 
such excess contribution. i 

“*(B) Contributions known to be exces- 
sive: If at any time an individual know- 
ingly makes contributions to one or more 
restricted retirement funds in excess of the 
amount which he reasonably believes will be 
allowable as a deduction for such contribu- 
tions for the taxable year, his entire interest 
in all restricted retirement funds shall be 
treated for purposes of paragraph (1) as 
amounts received during such taxable year. 

“*(C) Distribution of annuities: Notwith- 
standing any other provision of this subtitle, 
no amount shall be includible in gross in- 
come by reason of the receipt of an annuity 
contract from such fund, if such contract 
and the distribution thereof meets the re- 
quirements of section 405. 

“*(3) Prohibited transactions, etc.: If the 
trustee of a restricted retirement fund 
knowingly engages in a prohibited trans- 
action (within the meaning of section 405 
(d) (3)), the member (or members) in re- 
spect of whom such transaction occurred 
shall be treated as having received, in his 
taxable year in which such transaction oc- 
curred, his entire interest in the fund. The 
period for assessing a deficiency for any tax- 
able year, to the extent attributable to the 
interest described in the preceding sentence, 
shall not expire before 1 year after the date 
on which the Secretary or his delegate is 
notified, in such manner as he shall by 
regulations prescribe, of such prohibited 
transaction. 

“‘(4) Basis: The adjusted basis of any 
person in a restricted retirement fund shall 
be zero. 

“*(b) Policies: 

“*(1) General rule: Any amount received 
under a restricted retirement policy shall 
be taxable under section 72 (relating to an- 
nuities) with the modifications set forth in 
paragraph (2). 

“*(2) Application of section 72: In apply- 
ing section 72 for purposes of paragraph 
Q)— 

“*(A)Section 72 (e) (3) shall not apply. 

“*(B) Notwithstanding section 72 (e) (1) 
(B), any amount received before the annuity 
starting date shall be included in the recipi- 
ent’s gross income for the taxable year in 
which received to the extent that— 

“*(i) such amount, plus all amounts 
therebefore received by all persons under 
such policies and includible in gross income 
under this subparagraph, does not exceed 

“‘(il) the aggregate amount allowed as a 
deduction under section 217 with respect to 
the policy for the taxable year and all prior 
taxable years. 

“*(C) In computing— 

“*(i) the aggregate amount of premiums 
or other consideration paid for the policy 
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for purposes of section 72 (c) (1) (A) (re- 
lating to investment in contract), and 

“«(ii) the aggregate premiums or other 
consideration paid for purposes of section 72 
(e) (1) (B) (relating to certain amounts 
not received as an annuity), 
there shall not be taken into account any 
amount allowed as a deduction under sec- 
tion 217, nor (as determined under regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary or his 
delegate) any portion of the premiums or 
other consideration which is properly alloca- 
ble to other than the cost of restricted retire- 
ment benefits (within the meaning of section 
217 (£) (2)). Proper adjustment to basis, or 
premiums or other consideration paid, shall 
be made for advances which are treated as 
income under paragraph (3) (B), and shall 
have been repaid. 

“*(3) Special rules: In the case of a 
restricted retirement policy— 

“"(A) Proceeds of life contracts payable 
by reason of death: Paragraph (1) shall not 
apply to the extent that amounts received 
under a life insurance contract by reason 
of the death of the insured exceed the cash 
surrender value of such contract immedi- 
ately before the death of the insured, and 
to such extent such amounts shall be treated 
as provided in section 101. 

“*(B) Borrowing, purchase of insurance: 

(4) If during any taxable year of the 
insured any part of the value of the policy is 
borrowed by the insured from the insurer, 
the amount so borrowed shall be treated for 
purposes of paragraph (1) as having been 
received by the insured under the policy 
during such taxable year. This clause shall 
not apply to a borrowing in an amount not 
in excess of the current annual premium, if 
applied to the payment of such premium 
and if repaid in full within 12 months after 
the due date of such premium. 

“*(il) If, under any option or under any 
other arrangement with the insurance com- 
pany, any amount of the value of a restrict- 
ed retirement policy is applied to the pur- 
chase of other than restricted retirement 
benefits (within the meaning of section 217 
(f) (2)), the entire cash surrender value 
of such policy at such time shall be treated 
for purposes of paragraph (1) as an amount 
received under such policy, except to the 
extent that such value is within 60 days 
after such time irreyocably converted into 
a contract which provides only such re- 
stricted retirement benefits. 

“«(iii) This subparagraph shall not apply 
in the case of any borrowing or any pur- 
chase, to the extent that the aggregate 
amount which has been so borrowed or ap- 
plied does not exceed the cash surrender 
value at the time the policy (or a prede- 
cessor policy) became a restricted retirement 


policy. 

“*(C) Assignment of contract: If during 
any taxable year the insured assigns (or 
agrees to assign) any portion of the value 
of the policy in violation of section 217 (f) 
(3), the entire cash surrender value of such 
policy at such time shall be treated for 
purposes of paragraph (1) as an amount re- 
ceived under such policy. 

““(D) Taxation of cash surrender value 
on death before age 7014: If the insured dies 
before he attains age 7044, the entire cash 
surrender value of a restricted retirement 
policy shall be treated for purposes of para- 
graph (1) as an amount received under the 
policy, except to the extent that such value 
is applied to provide an immediate annuity 
for his surviving spouse which will be pay- 
able for her life (or for a term certain not 
extending beyond her life expectancy). 

“*(c) Computation of tax: 

“*(1) Amounts to which subsection. ap- 
plies: This subsection shall apply only to 
amounts (other than dividends) referred to 
in subsection (a) or (b). which are received 
by any person while the self-employed indi- 
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vidual is living. and has not attained age 
64144 and includible in such person's gross 
income. 

“*(2) Income to be spread for purposes of 
computation: 

“*(A) In general: If the aggregate of the 
amounts to which this subsection applies 
received by any person in his taxable year 
equals or exceeds $2,500, the increase in his 
tax for the taxable year in which such 
amounts are received shall not be less than 
110 percent of the aggregate increase in 
taxes, for the taxable year and the 4 im- 
mediately preceding taxable years, which 
would have resulted if such amount had 
been included in such person's gross income 
ratably over such taxable years. 

“*(B) Period where deductions haye been 
taken for less than 4 years: If the self- 
employed individual has been allowed deduc- 
tions under section 217 for a number of prior 
taxable years less than 4, subparagraph (A) 
shall be applied by taking into account a 
number of taxable years immediately preced- 
ing the taxable year in which the amount 
was so received equal to such lesser number. 

“"(3) Amounts aggregating less than 
$2,500: If paragraph (2) does not apply to a 
person for the taxable year, the increase in 
tax of such person for the taxable year at- 
tributable to the inclusion in gross income 
of amounts to which this subsection applies 
shall be 110 percent of such increase (com- 
puted without regard to this paragraph). 

“‘(d) Lump sum distributions of entire 
interest: 

“*(1) Application of subsection: This sub- 
section shall apply— 

“*(A) in the case of a self-employed indi- 
vidual if— 

“*() after attaining age 6444 he receives 
within one taxable year his entire interest 
under all his restricted retirement funds and 
policies, 

“'(ii) he has been allowed deductions 
under section 217 for 5 or more prior taxable 
years (whether or not consecutive), and 

“ (iii) no person has theretofore received 
any amount under any of his restricted re- 
tirement, funds or policies (other than divi- 
dends on such policies); and 

“*(B) in the case of the estate or other 
beneficiary of a deceased self-employed in- 
dividual, if there is received by such bene- 
ficiary within 1 taxable year such bene- 
ficlary’s entire interest under all restricted 
retirement funds and policies of the deceased. 

“*(2) Limitation on tax: In any case to 
which this subsection applies, the tax at- 
tributable to the amounts so received for the 
taxable year in which soreceived shall not be 
greater than 5 times the increase in tax 
resulting from the inclusion in gross income 
of the recipient of 20 percent of the amount 
so received which is includible in gross in- 
come. 

“*(e) Determination of taxable income: 
Notwithstanding section 63 (relating to defi- 
nition of taxable income), for purposes only 
of computing the tax under this chapter 
attributable to amounts includible in gross 
income by reason of this section, the taxable 
income of the recipient for the taxable year 
of receipt (and for any other taxable year 
involved in the computation under subsec- 
tion (c)) shall be treated as being not lese 
than the amount by which— 

“*(1) the aggregate of such amounts so 
includible in gross income exceeds 

“*(2) the amount of the deductions al- 

lowed for such taxable year under section 151 
(relating to deductions for personal exemp- 
tions). 
In any case in which the preceding sentence 
results in an increase in taxable income for 
any taxable year, the resulting increase in 
the taxes imposed by section 1 or 3 for such 
taxable year shall not be reduced by any 
eredit under part IV of subchapter A (other 
than section 31 thereof) which, but for this 
sentence, would be allowable. 
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“*(f) Definitions; For purposes of this sec- 
tion— 

“*(1) Self-employed individual: The term 
“self-employed individual” means an indi- 
vidual who has been allowed a deduction un- 
der section 217 for any taxable year. 

“*(2) Dividend: The term “dividend” 
means any amount received, by a policyholder 
of a restricted retirement policy in his capac- 
ity as a policyholder, which is in the nature 
of a dividend or similar distribution. 

“ (3) Restricted retirement fund: The 
term “restricted retirement fund” means any 
fund (including a predecessor fund) with 
respect to which the self-employed individ- 
ual has been allowed a deduction under sec- 
tion 217 for any taxable year. 

“*(4) Restricted retirement policy: The 
term “restricted retirement policy’ means 
any policy (including a predecessor policy) 
with respect to which the self-employed in- 
dividual has been allowed a deduction under 
section 217 for any taxable year.’ 

“(b) Technical amendments: 

“(1) Section 72 (m) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 (relating to cross refer- 
ences) is amended to read as follows: 

“*(m) Cross references: 

“*(1) For special rules relating to amounts 
received under restricted retirement policies, 
see section 78. 

“*(2) For limitations on adjustments to 
pena of annuity contracts sold, see section 
1021,’ 

“(2) Section 316 (b) (1) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to definition 
of dividends) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sentence: "The 
definition in subsection (a) shall not apply 
to the term “dividend” as used in section 
78 (relating to amounts received under re- 
stricted retirement funds and policies) or 
in section 217 (relating to deduction for re- 
tirement deposits) .’ 

“(c) Clerical amendment: The table of 
sections for part II of subchapter B of chap- 
ter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new item: 


“Sec. 78. Amounts receiyed from restricted 
retirement funds or policies,’ 
“Sec. 204. Restricted retirement funds, 

“(a) Definition: Part I of subchapter D 
of chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (relating to pension, profit-sharing, 
stock bonus plans, etc.) is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 405. Restricted retirement funds. 

“‘(a) In general; For purposes of this 
chapter and section 6047, the term “re- 
stricted retirement fund” means-a trust es- 
tablished under a retirement plan for one 
or more self-employed individuals, 

“'(b) Retirement plan: For purposes of 
subsection (a), the term “retirement plan” 
means a trust instrument for the exclusive 
benefit of the participating individual or in- 
dividuals who are members of the plan, for 
the purpose of investing and reinvesting, and 
of distributing to the respective members of 
the plan, or to their estates or other bene- 
ficiaries, the corpus and income of the trust. 

“‘(c) Requirements for retirement plan: 
A plan described in subsection (b) shall be 
treated as a retirement plan only if the re- 
quirements of paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) 
of this subsection are met: 

“‘(1) Trustee must be bank: The trustee 
is a bank (as defined in section 581). 

“*(2) Terms of trust: Under the trust in- 
strument— 

“*(A) Interest nonassignable: A member 
may not assign (or agree to assign) any por- 
tion of his interest in the fund, but he 
may— 

“‘(i) designate one or more beneficiaries 
in the event of his death, or 
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“*(ii) direct the trustee to transfer his 
entire interest to another restricted retire- 
ment fund designated by such member. 

“*(B) Termination of trust, ete.: 

“‘(i) Before the member attains age 70, 
his entire interest in the trust will be dis- 
tributed or applied to the purchase of an 
annuity described in subparagraph (B), (C), 
or (D) of section 217 (f) (2) which does 
not provide life insurance protection, and 
which is immediately distributed to the 
member, or he will have elected to have his 
entire interest in the trust distributed be- 
fore he attains age 80 (with not less than 
10 percent of the value of such interest, de- 
termined at age 70, being distributed in 
each taxable year beginning with the tax- 
able year in which he attains age 70). 

“‘(ii) If the member dies before he at- 
tains age 70, his entire interest in the trust 
will, within 5 years after the date of his 
death, be distributed, or applied to the pur- 
chase of an immediate annuity for his sur- 
viving spouse which will be payable for her 
life (or for a term certain not extending be- 
yond her life expectancy) and which will be 
immediately distributed to such spouse, 

“*(C) Interests to be proportionate: If the 
trust has more than one member, the in- 
terest of each member shall be proportionate 
to the moneys he has paid in (or his interest 
which has been transferred thereto in ac- 
cordance with subparagraph (A) (ii)), and 
to the income and other adjustments prop- 
erly attributable thereto. 

“*(D) Return of excess contributions: The 
trustee is required to distribute promptly 
to the member, any amount paid in by him 
for any taxable year in excess of the amount 
deductible by such member for such year un- 
der section 217, together with all income at- 
tributable to such excess. 

“*(3) Permissible investments: Under the 
trust instrument, the trustee may not invest 
or reinvest the corpus or income of the trust 
other than in— 

“*(A) (i) stock or securities listed on a 
securities exchange which is registered with 
the Securities and Exchange Commission as a 
national securities exchange (not including 
stock and securities in a corporation if, im- 
mediately after the acquisition thereof, the 
aggregate ownership of voting stock in such 
corporation by the trust and by its members 
(including ownership attributed to such 
members under section 318) is more than 
10 percent of such voting stock), (ii) bonds 
or other evidences of indebtedness issued by 
the United States, any State or Territory, or 
the District of Columbia, or any political sub- 
division or instrumentality of any of the 
foregoing, and (iii) stock in a regulated in- 
vestment company meeting the requirements 
of section 851; and 

“*(B) the purchase, for the account in 
the plan of a member thereof, of an annuity 
on the life of such member (or a face-amount 
certificate which meets the requirements of 
section 217 (h)) which provides only re- 
stricted retirement benefits (within the 
meaning of section 217 (f) (2)). 

“*(d) Requirements for exemption from 
tax: 

“*(1) In general: A restricted retirement 
fund which has engaged in a prohibited 
transaction shall not be exempt from tax- 
ation under section 501 (a). 

“*(2) Taxable years affected: Paragraph 
(1) shall apply only for taxable years after 
the taxable year during which the fund is 
notified by the Secretary or his delegate that 
it has engaged in a prohibited transaction; 
except that if the trustee knowingly engaged 
in a prohibited transaction, paragraph (1) 
shall apply with respect to the accounts in 
the fund of the member or members in re~ 
spect of whom such transaction occurred for 
the taxable year in which such transaction 
occurred and all taxable years thereafter. 
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“*(3) Prohibited transaction defined: For 
purposes of this subsection, the term “pro- 
hibited transaction” means any transaction 
in which the trustee— 

“*(A) lends any part of the corpus or in- 
come of the fund to; 

“*(B) pays any compensation for personal 
services rendered to the fund to; 

“*(C) makes any part of its services avail- 
able on a preferential basis to; or 

“"(D) acquires for the fund any stock, 
securities, or evidences of indebtedness from, 
or sells any stock, securities, or evidences 
of indebtedness of the fund to, 


any person described in section 503 (c) (for 
this purpose treating each member of the 
plan as the grantor of the trust). The term 
also includes any transaction pursuant to 
which the fund ceases to meet any require- 
ment of subsection (c) of this section, and 
any failure to comply with any provision 
of the trust instrument required by such 
subsection. 

“"(4) Cross references: 

“‘(A) For tax consequences to members 
involved in a prohibited transaction, see sec- 
tion 78 (a) (3). 

“*(B) For tax-free transfer of interests to 
other restricted retirement funds of mem- 
bers not involved in the prohibited trans- 
action, see subsection (c) (2) (A) (il). 

“*(e) Other trust rules inapplicable: The 
provisions of part I of subchapter J (sec- 
tion 641 and following, relating to estates, 
trusts, and beneficiaries) shall not apply 
with respect to restricted retirement funds, 
so long as they are exempt from tax under 
section 501 (a). 

“(b) Exemption from taxation: Section 
501 (a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to exemption from tax of cer- 
tain organizations) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sentence: 
‘A restricted retirement fund (as defined in 
section 405) shall be exempt from tax under 
this subtitle except to the extent such ex- 
emption is denied under section 405 (d).’ 

“(c) Clerical amendment: The table of 
sections for part I of subchapter D of chap- 
ter 1 of such code is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new item: 


“ ‘Sec. 405. Restricted retirement funds.’ 
“Sec. 205. Technical amendments. 


“(a) Retirement income credit: Section 
37 (c) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(relating to definition of retirement in- 
come) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: ‘Such 
term does not include any amount received 
from a restricted retirement fund (as de- 
fined in section 405) or under a restricted 
retirement policy (as defined in section 
217 (f)).’ 

“(b) Treatment of amounts received by 
spouse or other beneficiary under a re- 
stricted retirement fund or restricted re- 
tirement policy: Section 691 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1945 (relating to recipients 
of income in respect of decedents) is 
amended by relettering subsection (e) as 
subsection (f), and by inserting after sub- 
section (d) the following new subsection: 

“*(e) Amounts received by beneficiary of 
a participant in restricted retirement fund, 
etc.: For purposes of this section, amounts 
received after the death of the member of a 
restricted retirement fund (as defined in sec- 
tion 405), or after the death of the insured 
under a restricted retirement policy (as de- 
fined in section 217 (f)), from such fund or 
under such policy shall, to the extent in- 
cluded in gross income under section 78, be 
considered as amounts included in gross in- 
come under subsection (a).’ 

“(c) Information requirements: 

“(1) In general: Subpart B of part III of 
subchapter A of chapter 61 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to informa- 
tion concerning transactions with other per- 
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sons) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 


“ ‘Sec. 6047. Information relating to re- 
stricted retirement funds and 
policies, 

(a) Banks and insurance companies: 

Every bank which is a trustee of a restricted 

retirement fund (as defined in section 405), 

and every insurance company which is the 

issuer of a policy which is restricted retire- 

ment policy (as defined in section 217 (f)), 

shall file such returns (in such form and at 

such times), keep such records, make such 
identification of policies and funds (and ac- 
counts within such funds), and supply such 
information, as the Secretary or his delegate 
shall by forms or regulations prescribe. 

“‘*(b) Self-employed individuals: Every 
individual who— 

““(1) is a member of a restricted retire- 
ment fund (as defined in section 405), or 

“*(2) is the insured under a restricted 

retirement policy (as defined in section 217 

(f)), shall furnish the bank or insurance 

company such information, at such times 

and in such form and manner, as the Secre- 
tary or his delegate shall by forms or regula- 
tions prescribe. 

““(c) Cross reference: 

“For criminal penalty for furnishing 

fraudulent information, see section 7207.” 

“(2) Clerical amendment: The table of 
sections for such subpart B is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 


“ ‘Sec. 6047. Information relating to re- 
stricted retirement funds and 
policies.’ 

“(3) Penalty: Section 7207 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to fraudulent 
returns, statements, or other documents) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: ‘Any person required 
pursuant to section 6047 (b) to furnish any 
information to any bank or insurance com- 
pany who willfully furnishes any informa- 
tion known by him to be fraudulent or to be 
false as to any material matter shall be fined 
not more than $1,000, or imprisoned not more 
than 1 year, or both,’ 

“Sec. 206. Taxable years to which applicable. 

“The amendments made by this title shall 
apply only with respect to taxable years be- 
ginning after December 31, 1958.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
correct unintended benefits and hardships 
and to make technical amendments; to en- 
courage the establishment of voluntary pen- 
sion plans by self-employed individuals; and 
for other purposes.” 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, my 
amendment incorporates intact the pro- 
visions of H. R. 10, the Self-Employed 
Individuals’ Retirement Act of 1958 as 
it passed the House. It is the so-called 
Jenkins-Keogh bill. As Representative 
KEOGH stated during debate on the meas- 
ure in the House, “This amendment is the 
culmination of many years of hard work 
by, and on behalf of, an imposing and 
respectable list of National, State, and 
local professional parties and organiza- 
tions of businessmen.” 

Mr. President, my amendment, the 
Self-Employed Individuals’ Retirement 
Act of 1958, provides a system for the 
creation of voluntary, restricted retire- 
ment plans by the self-employed of the 
country. It is voluntary in the typical, 
basic, and American way in that no one 
eligible to participate under the provi- 
sions of the measure is under any form 
of compulsion to do so, 
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This proposed legislation would actual- 
ly adjust an inequity in our income-tax 
laws. It seeks to provide, in respect to 
the establishment of retirement income, 
equality of tax treatment between the 
self-employed and employees. It would 
do so by extending to the self-employed, 
who wish to make financial provisions for 
retirement, a tax treatment no less favor- 
able than that enjoyed by individuals 
employed by others. At present, an em- 
ployee, under an approved pension plan, 
pays no current income tax on his com- 
pany's contribution to his retirement 
fund; nor does the company which de- 
ducts its pension costs as business ex- 
penses. The employee thus accumulates 
a sum for retirement out of pretax 
dollars. Of course, when the employee 
retires, the part contributed by the com- 
- pany is then subject to taxation. A self- 
employed person, however, may now 
make such retirement provisions only out 
of after-tax dollars, usually after paying 
the highest tax rates experienced during 
his lifetime inasmuch as a large part of 
such contributions to a retirement fund 
would normally occur during his rela- 
tively few years of peak income. It is 
this tax inequity which my amendment 
seeks to eliminate. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. POTTER. I am delighted to 
yield to my distinguished friend from 
Ohio. 

Mr. BRICKER. As I understand, the 
Jenkins-Keogh bill, which the amend- 
ment covers, was passed by the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. POTTER. The bill passed the 
House of Representatives unanimously. 

Mr. BRICKER. Unanimously. The 
amendment would only put the self- 
employed on an equal plane with those 
who are employed by the big corpora- 
tions, which have retirement systems. 

Mr. POTTER. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr. BRICKER. The amendment 
would permit a deduction of $2,500 a 
year for the purposes of investing it in 
an approved system whereby there 
would be an annuity at a determined 
age? 

Mr. POTTER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I will say to my distinguished 
friend that one of the arguments of 
some of the opponents of the proposal 
is that it is claimed such action would 
be inflationary. I wish to add that this 
is the first time I have ever heard of an 
incentive for saving being inflationary. 
It would seem to me such a plan would 
have the opposite effect and would have 
a moderating effect, by encouraging 
people to save. 

Mr. BRICKER. Does the Senator 
from Michigan agree with the Senator 
from Ohio that we ought to encourage 
the self-employed, who have played such 
an important part in our progress, such 
as lawyers, accountants, auditors, engi- 
neers, and those in similarly self-em- 
ployed situations? 

Mr. POTTER. Yes. As the Senator 
well knows, there has been a tendency 
of late, because of our tax structure, for 
the graduates from our law schools, 
engineering schools, and other schools 
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to go to work for the large companies, 
rather than to strike out for themselves. 
Our country was built by individuals 
who had the initiative to go forth and 
carve their own way. 

Mr. BRICKER. The courage to face 
the battle. 

Mr. POTTER. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. BRICKER. The idea of security 
seems to have permeated our society, 
until there is encouragement for a man 
to take employment where he will have 
security. 

Mr. POTTER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The House of Representatives has 
already passed the bill. The bill was 
reported by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House. 

Mr. BRICKER. The House has al- 
ready passed the bill? 

Mr.POTTER. The House has already 
acted. I would have much preferred to 
have the Committee on Finance of the 
Senate report the bill. However, we 
know we are in the closing days of the 
session. As the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio well knows, the bill was not 
hurriedly drafted, without consideration. 

This matter has been considered since 
at least 1951, to my knowledge, and has 
had consideration not only by the Con- 
gress, but by some of the top economists 
of the country, who have testified with 
regard to it. I have a statement from 
one of the outstanding economists, Dr. 
Roger F. Murray, the associate dean and 
professor of finance of the graduate 
school of business of Columbia Univer- 
sity. His testimony before the House 
Ways and Means Committee very clearly 
demonstrates what the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio has stated. 

The amendment I have offered would 
eliminate an inequity which now exists 
for those who are self-employed. The 
amendment would also bring about an 
incentive for people to fare forth on 
their own, rather than to be forced into 
accepting the umbrella of the large 
corporations, which give protection to 


employees. 
Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 


Mr. POTTER. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. I do not desire to 
take the Senator’s time, because I know 
we are operating under a time limita- 
tion. I am very happy to join with the 
Senator in the amendment. This is a 
matter about which I spoke on the floor 
of the Senate some 2 or 3 weeks ago. I 
have been in support of the proposal for 
a long time. I supported the figure of 
$5,000 in the beginning, which figure has 
now been cut to $2,500. I think that is 
the least we can do for those who have 
meant so much to the progress of our 
society in this country. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. POTTER. I know the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio is one of the 
leaders in the Senate in the field of pro- 
moting legislation such as this. 

I know the argument will be made that 
this is not the time for such action, but 
there never seems to be a time for action 
on proposed legislation of this kind. 

Mr. BRICKER. The time to do the 
right thing and the fair thing is any 
time. 
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Pore POTTER. It is the time to do 
is. 

Mr. BRICKER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. POTTER. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio for his con- 
tribution. 

Mr. President, the proposed tax treat- 
ment of the self-employed’s retirement 
savings may usefully be viewed as part 
of the evolution of legislation affecting 
the aged. Many Americans who work 
for others probably feel that their min- 
imal retirement requirements are pro- 
vided for under the old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance program, first 
enacted in 1935. Under private pension 
plans, which now cover over 15 million 
workers, the employer’s contribution to 
the individual worker’s pension fund is 
deducted as a business expense by the 
employer and is not currently taxable 
to the employee. The employees’ con- 
tributions are, of course, subject to tax- 
ation. However, there is no provision 
in the law for similar partial tax exemp- 
tion with respect to retirement contri- 
butions made by the self-employed. 
Such individuals do not fall within the 
employer-employee relationship, and 
thus, at present, they cannot postpone 
taxes on part or all contributions to 
qualified retirement plans until the time 
when they make withdrawals from such 
retirement funds. 

H. R. 10, as passed by the House, pro- 
vides for tax deductions of amounts paid 
as retirement deposits with a maximum 
limit of $2,500 per year or 10 percent of 
the year’s net earnings of the self-em- 
ployed individual, whichever is the lesser 
amount. No deductions would be al- 
lowed an individual for any taxable year 
after he attains age 70. A lifetime limit 
on contributions to a retirement plan 
shall not exceed an amount equal to 20 
times the maximum annual deduction 
allowable if the $2,500 annual limit 
were the only limit. This provides a 
maximum $50,000 deduction in most 
cases. For individuals of age 50 or more 
before January 1, 1959, the annual limit 
is increased by one-tenth for each full 
year of age in excess of 50, determined 
as of January 1, 1959. For those who 
have participated in certain employee 
retirement plans or who have nonfor- 
feitable rights in such plans, the life- 
time limit on deductions is reduced, 
based upon the number of years of such 
individual's service during which he ob- 
tained these rights. 

The bill defines self-employed individ- 
uals, with respect to any taxable year, 
as any individual who is subject to the 
tax on self-employment income (for so- 
cial-security purposes), except that cer- 
tain categories of self-employed such as 
doctors and ministers, who are not sub- 
ject to the self-employment tax, will be 
eligible for deductions under the bill. 
An individual subject to the self-employ- 
ment tax is not eligible for the deduction 
if in the same year he also earns wages 
covered by an employer pension, profit- 
sharing, or stock bonus plan or if during 
the year he draws benefits under a quali- 
fied employer plan. However, persons 
who are partly self-employed but are not 
subject to the self-employment social- 
security tax because of receipt of $4,200 
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or more in wages covered by the social- 
security employer-employee tax are eli- 
gible for the tax deduction. 

Payments may be made to purchase a 
restricted-retirement policy from an in- 
surance company or to build up a bank- 
trusteed restricted-retirement fund, The 
bill, as passed, provides that no life-in- 
surance benefits may be provided under 
a restricted-retirement policy after age 
70; that payments under the policy must 
begin by age 70; and, that annuities may 
be only life annuities on the insured or 
joint and survivor annuities on the in- 
sured and his spouse. Payment from 
a restricted-retirement fund must begin 
also at least by age 70 and be completed 
by age 80. Certain restrictions are 
placed on investments of restricted-re- 
tirement funds, particularly investments 
in which the beneficiary of the fund may 
have an interest. 

The bill provides three types of rules 
relating to income-tax treatment of 
amounts received from restricted-retire- 
ment funds and policies. General rules 
are provided for, including in income 
amounts received from such funds or 
policies. Also, special rules are provided 
for determining when income is to be re- 
ceived and relating to the taxation of 
this income when it is realized. Gener- 
ally, amounts received from retirement 
funds and policies are included in gross 
income when received or are taxed on 
the basis of annuities (with certain ex- 
ceptions). Where payments are made 
under a _ restricted-retirement policy 
upon the death of the insured, the 
amount of death benefits not exceeding 
cash surrender value of the policy imme- 
diately before death will be treated as 
income to the beneficiaries. The bal- 
ance of the death benefits (the pure life 
insurance benefits), as at present, will 
not be treated as gross income. When 
the insured or beneficiary receives in 1 
taxable year, after age 65, the entire 
amount in his retirement fund or policy, 
the amount may be spread over 5 years 
for tax purposes. 

Certain penalties are imposed if an 
amount is received from a retirement 
fund or policy while the self-employed 
individual is living and before he has 
reached age 65. Such withdrawals are 
taxed at 110 percent of the tax attribut- 
able to including the amount in gross in- 
come. If the withdrawal is in excess of 
$2,500, it may be spread over the current 
tax year and the four preceding taxable 
years. 

The bill provides a special minimum 
tax provision in order to prevent various 
deductions by a taxpayer from curtail- 
ing or eliminating the taxation on with- 
drawals from a restricted-retirement 
fund or policy. Thus, the tax cannot be 
less than the tax that would apply if the 
taxpayer’s only income was the amount 
of the withdrawal from the fund or 
policy and his only deduction were his 
personal exemptions. The retirement 
income credit is not allowed with respect 
to amounts received from a restricted- 
retirement fund or policy. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield. 
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Mr. CLARK. Can the Senator give us 
the approximate estimated cost of this 
amendment, if adopted? 

Mr. POTTER. Yes. Most of the non- 
governmental tax experts claim that the 
amendment, if enacted, would cost any- 
where from $100 million to $180 million. 

Mr. CLARK. Annually? 

Mr. POTTER. Yes. In all fairness, 
the Treasury Department claims that 
the cost would be in excess of $300 mil- 
lion. In my opinion, the present session 
of Congress would be guilty of grave 
dereliction if it were to allow an unin- 
tended tax to be levied. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator stated that 
the Treasury Department estimated that 
the cost would exceed $300 million. I 
have before me a letter signed by Dan 
Throop Smith, Deputy Secretary of the 
Treasury. His estimate is that the cost 
would be $365 million annually. 

Mr.POTTER. Yes. Istated that the 
estimate was that it would be in excess 
of $300 million. 

Mr. LONG. $65 million is a fairly 
substantial addendum. 

Mr. POTTER. I did not intend to de- 
ceive the Senator. I have in my state- 
ment the amount which the Treasury 
Department claims would be lost by this 
amendment. However, I am inclined 
to believe that the Treasury Department 
overestimates the cost of the program. 

I think it is interesting to note that, in 
considering the amount of loss which 
the Treasury claims would result, we 
must bear in mind that overnight the 
self-employed, by themselves, would be- 
come the greatest savers in our history, 
and would put aside, in a savings pool, 
something on the order of $1,800,000,000. 
The self-employed would save an 
amount greater than the savings of all 
individuals in 1956, in the form of State 
and local government securities, and un- 
der the stimulation of tax exemption 
reve respect to interest on such securi- 

jes. 

The total savings of all individuals in 
all forms of private insurance and re- 
tirement funds amounted to $1.7 billion. 

It is, therefore, hardly conceivable 
that self-employed persons alone would 
divert to retirement deposits $1,800,000,- 
000 under the stimulus of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LONG. In the Finance Committee, 
regardless of whether the figures favor 
us or not, we have come to accept the 
Treasury estimates as being very reliable. 
The estimates of the Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation are some- 
times at variance with the Treasury esti- 
mates, but they are not very far apart. 
Those are the estimates we usually use, 
rather than the estimates of some spe- 
cial pleader who argues that a certain 
result would not follow. 

The Senator knows that the adminis- 
tration has prided itself on being sym- 
pathetic to the problems of the business- 
man. I rather doubt that there is much 
basis for contending that the Treasury 
would be unfair to business in arriving 
at the estimated cost of the amendment. 
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Mr. POTTER. The Senator and I may 
disagree as to the source of our statistics. 
The Senator prefers to accept the Treas- 
ury Department statistics. He may be 
correct. However, the Tax Foundation 
estimates that the loss of revenue would 
be probably less than $:00 million, but 
not more than $160 million. 

Mr. LONG. Is the Tax Foundation 
supporting this amendment? 

Mr. POTTER. I do not know, but I 
assume it probably is; and I assume that 
the administration is probably opposing 
it. Whether the Tax Foundation is for 
it or against it, to my knowledge it has 
always been considered to be composed 
of high-minded, well-informed account- 
ants. Whether they have padded their 
figures, I will leave to the Senator from 
Louisiana to determine. I do not believe 
they have. I do not say the Treasury 
Department has either. It is a matter of 
judgment as to what would happen. 

Mr. LONG. It is a rather anomalous 
situation that a Democrat must stand up 
and defend the integrity of the Treas- 
ury, administered by a Republican ad- 
ministration. Our impression has been 
that the Treasury estimates are the reli- 
able estimates upon which we depend. 
In connection with a great number of 
tax proposals, those who favor certain 
proposals make estimates at variance 
with those of the Treasury. The figures 
which we have accepted have been the 
Treasury figures, which have been very 
accurate. The only group which I have 
found that can compete with the Treas- 
ury in estimating the cost of tax meas- 
ures is the staff of the Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation. 

Mr. POTTER. Iam not critical of the 
Treasury; but by the same token, I do 
not believe the Senator from Louisiana 
or I can say that a certain result would 
follow merely because the Treasury De- 
partment or the Tax Foundation says 
it would. 

I happen to disagree with some other 
tax policies. For example, I do not 
agree with the excise tax policies. I fur- 
ther believe that no gross loss would be 
involved in this instance. For example, 
the stimulation to business would over- 
come a great deal of the loss, if not all 
of it. In fact, the adoption of the 
amendment would increase our revenue. 
Canada has proven that to be the case. 

Nevertheless, the Treasury Depart- 
ment claims there would be a net loss to 
the Treasury. They may be right, and 
I may be wrong. However, I do know 
that there are very learned people in 
this field who do not agree with the po- 
sition of the Treasury Department. The 
Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House is not known for fiscal irrespon- 
sibility, and neither is the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The bill was approved by 
the Committee on Ways and Means of 
the House, and was passed by the House 
of Representatives without a dissenting 
vote. Therefore, I do not believe it is 
incongruous at all to offer this kind of 
amendment. 

Mr. LONG. Did the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House indicate 
that the Treasury figure is wrong? 

Mr. POTTER. No; I am not saying 
that. I do not recall. 
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Mr. LONG. As a matter of fact, my 
understanding is that the Treasury De- 
partment’s report on the bill did not 
come to Congress until after the Ways 
and Means Committee had reported the 
bill; in fact, I believe it came to Con- 
gress subsequent to the time the House 
passed the bill. 

Mr. POTTER. I believe that in the 
debate in the House the Treasury figure 
was mentioned. I am not trying to ar- 
gue with the Senator from Louisiana 
whether the Treasury figure is right or 
wrong. I do not know; neither does he. 
Even if the figure of the Treasury De- 
partment is right, I say an inequity has 
existed. I shall vote with the Senator 
from Louisiana to cut $400 million from 
the foreign aid bill. That would take 
care of it. 

Mr. LONG. The point I am getting 
at is that, while one can argue that the 
cost may not be as large as the Treasury 
estimates it to be, if we are looking for 
a cost figure, about the only figure we 
can accept or agree on for purpose of 
argument is the Treasury figure, because 
the officials of the Treasury have the 
responsibility of going through the rec- 
ords and arriving at the best estimate 
they can find. They have records and 
information available to them which are 
not available generally. The Treasury’s 
estimate is, therefore, the most reliable. 
It may be on the high side, but I think 
it must be accepted. 

Mr. POTTER. I will not argue with 
the Senator from Louisiana that the 
Treasury figure is wrong. However, as I 
said, the Treasury Department argues 
that there would be a loss in revenue, 
and there is no question that the 
amendment would cause a loss in reve- 
nue. We can accept that. The ques- 
tion is how much would the loss be. 
That is a debatable question. It makes 
no difference whether the Secretary of 
the Treasury is a Democrat or a Repub- 
lican, I say it is not possible arbitrarily 
to say that the loss in 1959 or 1960 will 
be a certain amount. What the officials 
of the Treasury say may be their best 
informed estimate. We have seen their 
estimates being off on other matters. 
For example, during the past fiscal year 
they were far off on their estimate of 
national revenue. I believe they were 
off by as much as a billion dollars in 
their estimate of revenue. 

Mr. LONG. Of course that depends 
on economic circumstances. It seems to 
me that there are two groups in this 
country which can be relied upon for the 
best estimates. The first is the Treasury 
of the United States and the second is 
the staff of the Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue and Taxation. In this 
case the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue and Taxation put its staff to 
work on this subject, and the staff ar- 
rived at the same estimate the Treasury 
arrived at, The two best authorities in 
this field, therefore, agree that $365 mil- 
lion would be the annual cost. 

Mr. POTTER. I do not wish to dis- 
agree with the estimates of the joint 
committee or of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. I do say, however, that there are 
well informed people who say that it 
would not cost so much. I do not wish 
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to discard their estimates. I assume the 
only sure way to know the ultimate cost 
would be to adopt the amendment and 
then find out what the actual was. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator seems to as- 
sume that the two groups mentioned 
have an ax to grind. So far as the 
Treasury is concerned, when the Depart- 
ment puts its experts to work on a cer- 
tain measure, the experts dig into the 
figures to determine what a certain 
measure will cost. They are technicians, 
whose sole interest is to arrive at a figure, 
not to tell the Treasury whether a meas- 
ure should be passed or should not be 
passed. Theirs is a technical job of 
digging through records and coming up 
with a figure. 

That work in done on an entirely dif- 
ferent basis from the work which is done 
by a great many private firms, which 
may be in favor of a particular measure, 
and therefore would probably arrive at 
a low cost figure. They could be re- 
garded as special pleaders. That cannot 
be said of the Treasury. So far as the 
Treasury is concerned with respect to a 
proposal of this sort, it wants to know 
what the cost will be before it undertakes 
to decide whether it will be for or against 
it. 

Mr. POTTER. I did not mean to infer 
that there was any effort made on the 
part of the Treasury Department to pad 
its figures. I do not believe that is the 
case. I admire the effort of the Treasury 
in resisting any reduction in taxes at this 
time. I have disagreed with the Treas- 
ury, however, in many respects, even 
though Congress has seen fit to uphold 
it in many respects. I do not believe the 
Treasury has padded its figures. How- 
ever, I say that merely because someone 
in the Treasury says, even after a 
thorough study, that that is their best 
figure of the estimated cost, it does not 
necessarily mean that that is the accu- 
rate estimate. I say that because they 
have been off a few billion dollars so far 
as the total national revenue is con- 
cerned. That happened in the past fiscal 
year. As the Senator has said, no one 
can estimate exactly what will happen. 

Mr. LONG. A miss of $2 billion on the 
overall revenue is a miss of only 4 per- 
cent. That includes allowing for a great 
number of unpredictable and varying 
circumstances. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the unanimous consent agreement, the 
time of the Senator from Michigan has 
expired. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. POTTER. I did not realize that 
we were proceeding under the unani- 
mous consent agreement when I en- 
gaged in the colloquy with the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I yield to the Senator from 
Michigan 15 additional minutes on the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan is recognized for 
an additional 15 minutes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Ireal- 
ize that there are not many Senators 
present. I understand that 1 hour of 
debate is allowed on any amendment, 
divided equally; and 2 hours of debate 
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is allowed on the bill, also divided 
equally. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, the 
present session of Congress will be guilty 
of grave dereliction if it allows an un- 
intended tax inequity against the mil- 
lior.s of self-employed and their families 
to go unresolved by default. 

There is simply no reasonable excuse 
for putting off any longer the simple 
adjustment to the Internal Revenue 
Code which would allow the self- 
employed to receive equivalent treat- 
ment with salaried and employed in- 
dividuals in respect to deferment of 
current tax on retirement income 
savings. 

Proposed legislation to correct the in- 
equity has been before every Congress 
since 1951. Each year it has been 
freely conceded by proponents and by 
the Treasury Department that its enact- 
ment would be equitable and meritori- 
ous. Yet each year the Treasury De- 
partment has, in effect, taken this posi- 
tion—‘“but not now.” They said this in 
1952. They said it again in 1953, 1954, 
1955, 1956, and 1957. That is the gist 
of the Treasury’s report again in 1958. 

In other words, Mr. President, whether 
the budget is in balance or whether there 
is a deficit, the Treasury Department, 
while freely conceding the rightness, the 
fairness, the workability of such legis- 
lation, consistently advises against mak- 
ing a beginning because of their prior, 
and rightful, considerations of revenue. 

I ask my distinguished colleagues one 
question: Can considerations of revenue 
be a controlling factor in legislation 
aimed at adjustment of an unintended 
inequity? 

What is fair treatment for one group 
of taxpayers should not be denied to the 
rest. 


President Eisenhower, in 1952, made 
the following statement: 


The Government is rightly concerned with 
assisting its citizens to provide savings for 
their old age. The Social Security Act of 
1935 embodied the doctrine that society 
through Government should provide mini- 
mum benefits for the aged. We all favor this. 

In 1942 the Government made an impor- 
tant supplement to the Social Security Act 
by legislation which offered tax advantages to 
corporations and their employees in the 
establishment of pension funds (sec. 165, In- 
ternal Revenue Code). I am thoroughly in 
accord with the principle of this legislation. 
Over 16,000 pension plans have been filed 
under this law providing more adequate secu- 
rity for the employees of corporations covered 
thereby. 

When this legislation was being considered, 
self-employed individuals were evidently for- 
gotten, yet they get old and sick just as 
other people do, There are over 10 million 
workers who cannot take advantage of these 
tax release provisions now offered to corpora- 
tions and their employees. They include 
owners of small businesses, doctors, lawyers, 
architects, accountants, farmers, artists, 
singers, writers, independent people of every 
kind and description but who are not regu- 
larly employed by a corporation. I think 
something ought to be done to help these 
people help themselves by allowing a reason- 
able tax reduction for money put aside by 
them for their own savings. This would 
encourage and assist them to provide their 
own funds for their old age and retirement. 
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In his state of the Union message on 
February 3, 1953, the President said this: 

The provisions of the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance law should promptly be 
extended to cover millions of citizens who 
have been left out of the social-security sys- 
tem. No less important is the encourage- 
ment of privately sponsored pension plans. 

We must develop a system of taxation 
which will impose the least possible obstacle 
to the dynamic growth of the country. 

This includes particularly real opportunity 
for the growth of small businesses. 

Many readjustments in existing taxes will 
be necessary to serve these objectives and also 
to remove existing inequities. 


It is clear that tax deferment to en- 
courage retirement savings by the self- 
employed would largely eliminate a very 
discriminatory feature in the tax system. 
All Senators know what consequences 
flow from favoritism in the present law. 
My amendment would go far to equalize 
the law, as between all people who ought 
to be encouraged to save for their old 
age. 

In many instances, qualified young 
men are entering employment rather 
than striking out for themselves. My 
amendment would help counteract this 
unfortunate trend. More than 30 na- 
tional organizations representing the 
leading professions and small-business 
men have supported the bill. 

In addition, Mr. President, the benefits 
of my amendment are such as could 
equalize opportunity for doing business so 
that there would likely be an increase in 
productivity resulting, of course, in a 
larger tax base. This is a constructive 
and important consideration. I submit 
that the self-employed are principally 
small-business people. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. POTTER. We are under a time 
limitation. I am at present borrowing 
from the time allotted to the bill. If 
the Senator will wait until I have con- 
cluded my statement, I shall be glad to 
yield to him if I have time remaining. 

In the United States there are more 
than 10 million self-employed. In the 
last year for which complete statistics 
on income are available to the public— 
1953—there were 7,714,512 self-employed 
as sole proprietors and 2,371,279 as part- 
ners, making a total of a little more than 
10 million. 

How many self-employed are there? 
Consolidating these sole proprietorships 
we get: 


Of the total of 7,714,512 sole proprie- 


torships, 1,371,930, or 18 
ported a loss. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may ask a 
question of the Senator and charge the 
time to that of the opponents of the 
amendment. 


percent, re- 
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Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I yield 5 minutes to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is ordered. 

Mr. LONG. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Michigan about the ad- 
ministration’s position on this increase. 
If the amendment were adopted, would 
it be fair to apply it also, first, to em- 
ployees who are not covered by industrial 
pension plans; second, to employees 
who are covered by pension plans, but 
who receive very small pensions and 
want tax relief on their own supple- 
mentary savings for retirement; and 
third, to employees who are under pen- 
sion plans having higher rates of em- 
ployee contribution which are not now 
taxable? 

Does the Senator believe it would be 
fair to amend his proposal to let those 
persons have the same relief which he 
proposes to give to privately employed 
or self-employed persons? 

Mr. POTTER. The Senator realizes, 
I assume, that the original bill provided 
for much broader coverage. I under- 
stand that the Senator from Oregon 
will perhaps offer an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute which will pro- 
vide broader coverage than this amend- 
ment. 

The reason I offered the amendment 
in the language in which it is offered is 
that the House Committee on Ways and 
Means held long hearings on the bill. 
This is the bill which was reported by 
that committee. It is the bill which 
passed the House of Representatives. I 
am frank to admit that the Committee 
on Finance has not held hearings on 
that bill at this session. 

Mr. LONG. Certainly the Senator is 
willing to debate his amendment on the 
merits, is he not? I ask him if he is 
willing to apply his amendment to per- 
sons who are working for salaries. The 
same principle ought to apply. Is he 
willing to accept the logic that it should 
apply to private employees? 

Mr. POTTER. I hope that some day 
that may be done. 

Mr. LONG. I have an amendment to 
achieve that objective. I hope the Sen- 
ator in due course will accept it as an 
amendment to his amendment. 

Mr. POTTER. I hope my amend- 
ment will be adopted and will become 
law. I assume the Senator is opposed 
to legislation of this kind. If he wants 
to kill the bill or kill the amendment, 
he may do so. If he wishes to offer his 
amendment as a substitute for mine, 
or if he wishes to offer his own amend- 
ment, he has a perfect right to do so. 
He can make the argument on his 
amendment on his own time. 

Mr. LONG. But as a logical matter, 
is the Senator willing to permit em- 
ployees to have the same kind of tax 
treatment as the administration says 
they should have if the principle he 
advocates is to be applied fairly? 

Mr. POTTER. Employees today 
make contributions which are actually 
wages, to pension funds and retirement 
programs. They are not taxable. 

Mr. LONG. Suppose they do not have 
a retirement plan. Is the Senator will- 
ing to let them contribute their own 
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money and do for themselves what the 
Senator proposes to do for the boss? 

Mr. POTTER. There is nothing to 
stop a doctor or a lawyer who has a 
staff from providing a retirement pro- 
gram for his employees if he wishes to 
do so. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator wants to 
provide such a program for the boss. 
The Senator says the boss can provide 
it for his employees. I am speaking of 
the instance in which the boss does not 
do that. Is the Senator willing to let 
the employees contribute their own 
money? 

Mr. POTTER. The Senator from 
Louisiana knows that this is not a ques- 
tion of boss versus employee. This is a 
question of the self-employed person. 
He may not employ a soul. 

Mr. LONG. He may not; but again, 
he may. He is not working for anyone. 

Mr. POTTER. That is correct. 

Mr. LONG. What about the man who 
is working for himself? 

Mr. POTTER. Consider an executive 
of a large corporation that has a retire- 
ment plan. Its contribution to the re- 
tirement fund is considered to be a busi- 
ness expense. The executive may be 
drawing a salary of $100,000 a year. The 
contribution the company pays is not 
included as income to him. Is that the 
person about whom the Senator is con- 
cerned? 

Mr. LONG. No. Asa matter of fact, 
what the executives do is to vote them- 
selves big pensions. I think we ought to 
look into that matter. 

I am speaking of employees who do 
not have any pension plans. Is the Sen- 
ator willing to let them do what he is 
willing to do for their bosses, who vote 
themselves retirement plans and set 
aside retirement funds for themselves? 
Is the Senator willing to let the em- 
ployees of a business which does not have 
a retirement plan contribute their own 
retirement fund on a tax-free basis? 

Mr. POTTER. I shall be very frank 
with the Senator from Louisiana: If a 
program of this kind were presented, 
even though I do not know its cost, yet 
many persons support such a program, 
in addition to the existing social-security 
program. I should like to see retire- 
ment payments given the benefit of tax 
exemption. However, both the Senator 
from Louisiana and I know, that at this 
time it is not practical to do so. 

Mr. LONG. I realize how the Senator 
from Michigan feels about the matter. 
But, personally, I would not wish to 
vote to provide to the wealthy tax ad- 
vantages which I would not be willing 
to vote to provide to the rank-and-file 
employees. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, when 
the Senator from Louisiana refers to the 
wealthy, is he referring to the drug- 
gist, the lawyer, the doctor, and the 
dentist; or is the Senator from Louisi- 
ana referring to bankers and business 
executives? 

Mr. LONG. Let us speak for a mo- 
ment of the dentist. Certainly he is 
better off than the little girl who sweeps 
out his office. Certainly a lawyer is 
better off than the elevator operator of 
the building in which the lawyer's of- 
fice is located. 
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The Senator from Michigan has al- 
ways been eminently fair, and I know 
he would not wish to propose that ad- 
vantageous tax treatment be provided 
for those who are better off, but be de- 
nied to those who are not so well off. 

Mr. POTTER. The Senator from 
Louisiana knows that today there is no 
equality of tax treatment. Today, cer- 
tain employees—regardless of the size of 
the salaries they receive—who work for 
large companies, have a part of their 
wages diverted into retirement pro- 
grams. The company charges off its 
share of the expense of the retirement 
program as a business expense; and the 
employee does not pay taxes on his 
share of the program, as income, until 
he receives the benefits from the pro- 
gram. So that, in itself, is tax in- 
equality. 

This amendment is not the overall 
solution to that problem; but I say it is 
a step in the right direction. 

Perhaps the amendment the Senator 
from Louisiana has in mind would con- 
stitute a further step in the right di- 
rection. 

I happen to believe that my amend- 
ment proposes a step in the right 
direction; and I believe that we have 
a little background for the amendment, 
because the House of Representatives— 
in which I served, and which I hold in 
high respect—already has acted on this 
matter. 

I do not know whether the House of 
Representatives has acted on the 
amendment the Senator from Louisiana 
has in mind. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator from Michigan wishes to take a 
step in the right direction, then would 
it not be a better plan to start at the 
bottom and work up, rather than to start 
at the top and work down? 

Mr. POTTER. I think we are doing 
that; I believe that we are now propos- 
ing to start at the bottom and work up. 
I believe that in the past we started at 
the top, and took care of the executives 
of the large companies. This amend- 
ment will take care of the small-business 
men. 

I do not know whether the Senator 
from Louisiana is as much interested as 
I am in the small-business men; but 
this amendment will take care of the 
country lawyer, the country doctor, and 
the country dentist. In fact, I know the 
Senator from Louisiana is interested in 
taking care of those people. He may 
say that sor.e of them will not be prop- 
efly cared for by means of this amend- 
ment, or that some will actually be left 
out. That may be so. If that is the 
case, I know the Senator from Louisiana 
will, in his customarily eloquent. style, 
submit his amendment to care for the 
employed if that be what the Senator 
calls for in his amendment. 

My amend.nent is limited to the in- 
dependent businessman, the independ- 
ent lawyer, the independent doctor, the 
independent dentist, who do not receive 
the benefits the employees and officials 
of large corporations receive. 

Once again, I say that my amendment 
may not cure all the ills; in fact, I am 
sure it wiil not. But I know that the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], who 
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is a distinguished member of the Fi- 
nance Committee, will be working to 
cure other existing inequities. 

Mr. LONG. We have a situation in 
which large companies can set a side 
funds for their employees, and can treat 
those funds as deductible expenses for 
income-tax purposes. They do that for 
the members of their board of directors, 
as well as for the employees farther down 
the line. 

If that principle is extended, it seems 
to me it should be extended generally, 
rather than extended only as class legis- 
lation. 

So far as I, personally, am concerned, 
I would be more prepared to vote to 
extend the principle generally, than I 
would be to vote to extend it to only a 
particular group. 

Mr. POTTER. Of course, the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana knows that this 
amendment has been considered for 
years; and he also realizes that the 
amendment. has now been restricted as 
compared to the payments it covered at 
the time when it was first considered, in 
other words, to payments up to $5,000. 
Furthermore, at that time the amend- 
ment had a broader base. 

However, in view of the realities of the 
time, I am sure the Senator from Louis- 
iana realizes the reason for the action 
which was taken. Many Members never 
expect the amendment to become law. 
They like to talk about it, and it makes 
good material for campaign speeches 
back home. . However, when the time 
comes to vote on the amendment, they 
do not like to vote for it; they say “Let 
us broaden it.” In short, they propose 
to kill it with kindness. 

Mr. LONG. I certainly hope the Sen- 
ator from Michigan will not take the 
position that he is not willing to vote to 
extend this relief to others who at the 
moment need relief. 

Mr. POTTER. I will say to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana that I intend to vote 
for the amendment, for we wish to take 
a step in the right direction. 

Since 1951, this measure has, so far as 
I know, been before one or more Con- 
gressional committees. 

If the Senator from Louisiana is able 
to have his amendment agreed to, God 
bless him; and I hope he will be able to 
have it agreed to. 

Mr. President, the characteristic of 
any small business is its ability to with- 
stand a financial storm or a national 
economic emergency. The self-employed 
have practically no opportunity what- 
ever to establish any reserves recog- 
nized by the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice as being legitimate, even when 
the self-employed have a surplus of any 
sort to put into a reserve. Yet the his- 
tory of the earnings of the self-employed 
indicates conclusively that they are par- 
ticularly vulnerable to the ups and 
downs of business for the reason that 
the self-employed cannot count on a 
definite income. For the most part, the 
group employed by corporations can 
count on regular salary checks. The 
self-employed, when he is unable to 
work, is unable to receive salary income; 
and this situation occurs both during 
times of illness and in his declining 
years. 
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For those in small, self-employed 
businesses, as compared with salaried 
employees, the hazard is multiplied 
many times by the “fixity of costs and 
expenses.” The worst that can happen 
to an employed person is that he can be 
fired, with no termination pay and no 
continuing compensation whatever. 
The self-employed cannot usualy get off 
so easily. His fixed expenses continue. 
If there are no others, at least there is 
the rent of his office. The dentist or the 
barber cannot close his office if his busi- 
ness declines or if he is unable to work 
as hard as he did in the past. His only 
livelihood consists of performing his 
services in his office. The farmer is in 
an even worse position, for he has help 
to employ, taxes to pay, and the mort- 
gage payments to meet. With little self- 
employed credit on a long-term basis, 
there is little opportunity to establish a 
legal reserve for losses on credit. 

My amendment, Mr. President, would 
allow limited deferments from Federal 
personal income tax, for the specific pur- 
pose of allowing the self-employed to set 
up old-age pension savings reserves. 

Inflation warnings sounded by the 
President and by Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Anderson arouse me, as I am sure 
they do all other Members of the Senate, 
to vigorous action to protect and pre- 
serve fiscal integrity. I submit that the 
amendment I now propose is sound eco- 
nomics: its enactment would promote 
long-term savings—the fundamental 
factor in combating inflation. Econo- 
mists and thoughtful political leaders 
realize that inflation is the greatest 
threat to our economic stability and real 
prosperity. The Government's policy is 
to act vigorously, and in time, to save 
our economy from the ruinous effect of 
spiraling inflation. Enactment of this 
amendment would be a powerful step to- 
ward this end. 

The reasons for this are apparent. 
Economists agree that the industrial 
growth necessary to maintain our pros- 
perity can be financed without inflation, 
only if and when the supply of long- 
term savings equals capital demands. 
Thus, the heart of the problem is to in- 
crease the rate of long-term savings to 
pe point where such demands can be 
met. 

A great virtue of my amendment is 
that it represents one of the soundest 
means of encouraging long-term sav- 
ings. By its requirements, this amend- 
ment would insure a steady growth of" 
institutionalized savings which could be 
made available to finance ‘industrial 
expansion. 

Each Member of Congress has the 
duty to make savings—both national and 
personal—his business and his concern. 
There is a growing awareness that infla- 
tion threatens to pauperize every citizen 
in his old age, as it is now pauperizing 
those already retired upon shriveled 
income. 

In its report to the Finance Commit- 
tee, the Treasury Department estimates 
the revenue loss which would result from 
enactment of the Keogh bill—and, thus, 
under my amendment—as $365 million 
annually. Let us examine that estimate 
for a moment, 
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A revenue loss of $365 million implies 
an increase of approximately $1.8 billion 
in deductions to be taken by the self- 
employed; that is to say, the self- 
employed, it is assumed, would save that 
amount each year, and thus would ob- 
tain tax deferral] in the aggregate of $365 
million. Is this assumption realistic? I 
suggest that it is not. 

To achieve this level of saving in 1 
year, Mr. President, the self-employed 
by themselves would overnight become 
the greatest savers in history. To put 
aside an aggregate savings pool on the 
order of $1.8 billion, the self-employed 
would, under the stimulus of tax exemp- 
tions of interest on these securities, save 
an amount greater than all savings by 
all individuals in 1956 in the form of 
State and local government securities. 
Indeed, total savings by all individuals, 
in the form of private insurance and 
pension reserves, in 1956 amounted to 
$7.7 billion. It is, therefore, hardly con- 
ceivable that self-employed persons 
alone would divert to retirement deposits 
as much as $1.8 billion, even under the 
stimulus of tax deferral. 

Nongovernmental authorities estimate 
the amount of revenue that currently 
would be temporarily deferred under my 
amendment at less than $100 million. 
To summarize the independent findings 
of the Tax Foundation, Inc.; Dean Roger 
F. Murray of the Graduate School of 
Business, Columbia University; former 
Under Secretary of the Treasury Ros- 
well F. Magill; Dr. Jules I. Bogen, pro- 
fessor of finance, New York University; 
and Professor James A. Close, professor 
of finance, Syracuse University, all of 
whom, among others, studied the prob- 
able effects on the revenue, it can ke 
said that enactment of this amendment 
will be an important and equitable in- 
centive to saving. “But in the first year, 
perhaps even in the first few years,” said 
Dr. Close, “I cannot imagine more than 
a few hundred million dollars being 
Saved or a tax deferral as large as a hun- 
dred million dollars in the first year.” 

The Tax Foundation estimated the ul- 
timate revenue loss after several years, 
when taxpayers have adjusted to the op- 
portunity to save through deferments, 
as $100 to $160 million. In the judgment 
of the Foundation, the revenue defer- 
ment in the first year or two after the 
bill is enacted will be much less than 
$100 million. 

Mr. President, when dollars are re- 
moved temporarily from Government 
spending, under conditions that assure 
simultaneous accumulations of real sav- 
ings in an amount perhaps five times as 
large, the result may be a check on in- 
fiation. The report of the Subcommit- 
tee on Fiscal Policy of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee holds that the basic 
problem underlying the present infla- 
tionary trend is an inadequate level of 
real savings out of current income. The 
report states that until higher levels of 
voluntary real savings are achieved, we 
must rely on general fiscal and monetary 
restraints to curb inflation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LauscHE in the chair). The time yielded 
bs aa Senator from Michigan has ex- 
pired. 
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Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania.. Mr. 
President, I yield to the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BusH] 10 minutes in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, has all 
the time reauired for the colloquy I have 
had with the Senator from Louisiana 
been charged against the time which has 
been yielded to me? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I shall 
be able to conclude my remarks in 5 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania has yielded 
10 minutes of the time available to him 
on the bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I yield to the Senator from 
Michigan an additional 5 minutes of the 
time available to me on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan is recognized for 
an additional 5 minutes on the bill.. 

Mr. POTTER. I thank the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record what Dr. Roger F. Murray, the 
associate dean and adjunct professor of 
finance, of the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness, of Columbia University, had to say 
about House bill 10 when he testified 
before the House Committee on Ways 
and Means on January 24, 1958. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY Dr. ROGER F, Murray 


H.R.10 is designed primarily to reduce 
a glaring inequity which operates against a 
person working for himself. This inequity 
arises in the making of provision for re- 
tirement income. Some 14 million people 
employed in private industry are seeing pen- 
sion benefits accumulated for them through 
qualified plans under which their employers 
are quite properly permitted to deduct con- 
tributions from corporate net income sub- 
ject to the Federal income tax. 

Eventually, of course, the employees will 
pay a tax on the pensions which they will 
ultimately receive, but in the meantime 
there is this substantial tax deferment. 

The self-employed, conservatively esti- 
mated at 714 million people, on the other 
hand, must do whatever saving they can out 
of net income after taxes. This is the case 
of Mr. Smith and Mr. Jones. In their role 
of employers of themselves they cannot de- 
duct provision for retirement from what in- 
come their activities produce. 

This bill is designed to correct this situa- 
tion to a limited extent. Under its provisions 
a self-employed individual would be allowed 
to deduct each year a retirement deposit 
amounting to 10 percent of his net earn- 
ings or $5,000, whichever is less. There are 
additional provisions for individuals over 50 
and for carrying forward unused deductions. 
This proposal differs from the one which has 
been adopted in Canada however, in that 
no individual covered under any public or 
private pension plan would be eligible. This 
is the substance of the proposal without 
going into any of the more technical aspects. 

The person who wishes to work for him- 
self and yet provide for his old age through 
his own efforts would be afforded an op- 
portunity to do so, not on any preferential 
basis but simply on the valid grounds that 
he is in a very real sense an employer of his 
own talents and energies. 

We are talking about several large groups 
in the categories of the self-employed— 
farmers, small-business men, and profes- 
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sional people. Among the professional peo- 
ple are the doctors, lawyers, accountants, 
engineers, scientists, dentists, druggists, and 
so forth. All of them are making an im- 
portant contribution to our economic and 
social life as individual enterprisers. None 
of them should have economic pressures 
applied to make them seek employment 
from others. 

The independent scientist or engineer, for 
example, should be afforded every oppor- 
tunity to make his contribution to the pres- 
ent emergency without being required to 
seek employment from others in order to 
save more effectively for his future. In 
highly personalized activities, such as legal 
and health services, there is surely no in- 
tention to discriminate against partnership 
or individual career efforts. Yet this is what 
we are doing under present arrangements. 

Correction of the existing inequity is long 
overdue. The temptation, however, is to 
postpone action in view of the current nar- 
row margin of receipts over expenditures 
and the probability of rising expenditures 
for national security. 

I submit that there are at least three good 
reasons for action now: First, there is no 
immediate prospect, I assume, for a com- 
prehensive tax-relief measure in which this 
proposal might be incorporated. Yet it de- 
serves a high priority in our thinking as we 
strive for equity and equality of opportu- 
nity. 

In the meantime we are not hesitating to 
call upon these independent enterprising 
citizens to make their full contribution of 
their energies to the growth and strengthen- 
ing of our economy. 

My second reason: this kind of a provision 
takes a long time to become fully effective. 
The bill in a sense is only enabling legis- 
lation. It does not automatically make 
available the arrangements for a single in- 
dividual to make his retirement deposit. 
The needed facilities require time and ef- 
fort for their development. 

Even a widespread understanding of the 
bill’s provisions would require months of 
educational work. We are probably talking 
about 1960 before really large numbers of 
the self-employed would know how or where 
to make a retirement deposit. There is 
nothing quite like making a start on this 
kind of a complex arrangement. 

Finally, as my third reason, the loss in 
current tax revenue as represented by the 
tax deferral would be very modest for several 
years. The reduction of this inequity would 
not materially affect revenues. The tax de- 
ferral for the current calendar year might 
be well under $100 million. 

The grounds for the first two reasons I 
have given, I think, are fairly self-evident, 
but the third one, namely, that the tax de- 
ferral will be modest during the several early 
years, does require some substantiating facts, 
particularly in the face of the Treasury De- 
partment estimates that the tax deferral 
might run up to $430 million a year. 

These are matters of opinion and I cannot 
argue that several years from now the Treas- 
ury’s estimate might. be a reasonable meas- 
ure of the tax deferral, but I do suggest that 
the prospects for the first year or 2 or 3 
are much less threatening to the budgetary 
situation. 

I believe that the Treasury has miscalcu- 
lated in the time involved in the develop- 
ment of a program such as this. My posi- 
tion is based on observation of savings 
trends over a long period of years. Habits 
are slow to change. Inertia is strong. New 
savings programs with or without tax ad- 
vantages require facilities, convenience, and 
promotion. 

Let me illustrate. Just 4 years ago the 
New York Stock Exchange devised its month- 
ly investment plan to encourage more peo- 
ple to buy common stocks in small amounts 
as a form of systematic saving. They had as 
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a ready market some 8 million people who 
already owned common stocks and who 
might, therefore, be ready to adopt this new 
plan, being familiar with stock investment. 

Despite aggressive advertising and promo- 
tion, only 65,662 of these monthly invest- 
ment plan accounts were in existence at the 
end of 1957, and in the entire period of 
4 years, only $80 million had been invested 
through this medium, This does not prove 
that the New York Stock Exchange had 
a poor idea or that the plan will never grow 
to large proportions. It simply proves that 
any new savings plan takes years to develop, 
even if it has conyenience and promotion. 

After all, it took a hundred years and 
wartime inflation to produce a peacetime 
growth rate of a billion dollars a year in 
mutual savings bank deposits. Yet the tax 
deferral estimate of the Treasury Department 
assumes retirement deposits of a billion 
dollars or more. 

This lethargy in taking advantage of new 
savings opportunities has to be overcome by 
the aggressive promotion of convenient 
facilities. Eventually we can visualize that 
the large corps of life insurance salesmen 
would be equipped with restricted retirement 
policy offerings, but first the contracts must 
be developed and checked against Treasury 
regulations which have not yet been written. 

Then the salesmen must be trained to 
explain them and the home office prepared 
to service them. 

Equally time consuming will be the prep- 
arations of banks and trust companies to 
establish restricted retirement funds on a 
broad scale. 

As the facilities become widely available, 
backed by strong educational and promo- 
tional efforts, the extent of participation 
becomes a function of net earnings of the 
self-employed and the availability of liquid 
assets with which to make the deposits. 

The Treasury Department estimate as- 
sumes that actual deductions will range from 
15 percent of the maximum for taxpayers 
with less than $3,000 of income up to as high 
as 66% percent of the maximum for those 
with incomes in excess of $20,000. No one 
can say this degree of participation is impos- 
sible at some distant future date, but we can 
say this: If this high rate of participation 
which the Treasury assumes were achieved in 
less than 5 years’ time, it would probably 
represent the most successful savings promo- 
tion in the history of the country, but the 
argument remains that the tax advantage 
would produce some such response. 

The assumption apparently is that liquid 
savings would be shifted from other forms 
in large amounts. 

However, this assumption is I think open 
to serious question on several grounds. 
Liquid assets required in the operation of 
the business or profession are just not avail- 
able. Emergency funds and reserves will not 
serve these purposes in a restricted retire- 
ment fund. 

Making the retirement deposit means re- 
linquishing investment management of the 
assets; for younger men, savings motives 
other than retirement bulk larger, notably 
the needs of developing the business, home 
ownership, life insurance protection, and so 
forth, so that the tax saving is by no means 
an exclsuive consideration. It is simply one 
of the many which the individual self- 
employed must consider in making his hi 
financial plan and commitment. 

If the most likely first participants in self- 
employed retirement programs would be older 
persons, as we might suspect, it is worth 
nothing that the period of tax deferral would 
be materially shortened. Their withdrawals 
after age 65 would start being taxed by the 
time widespread participation was obtained 
from younger age groups. 

In a very real sense then we are consider- 
ing a slowly moving thrift program which 
eventually would gather real momentum and 
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produce a broad equalization of opportuni- 
ties to provide for retirement as between the 
employed and the self-employed. 

Basing my opinion on the pattern of be- 
havior so clearly shown by other savings 
programs in their early years, it is my con- 
sidered judgment that the near-term tax 
deferral involved in H. R. 9 or H; R. 10 is most 
unlikely to reach or exceed $100 million. 
This estimate has been supported by other 
qualified experts, as is shown in the Ameri- 
can Thrift Assembly memorandum. This 
seems like a very modest price to pay for the 
adjustment of an inequity to an important 
group of our citizens who can over a long 
period of years make an important contribu- 
tion to the vital savings stream as one as- 
pect of their continuing effective participa- 
tion in our society. 

The need for a high and steady flow of sav- 
ings for growth without inflation will be 
directly served by this step in the removal of 
the existing inequity to the self-employed. 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recor a list of the or- 
ganizations which are in support of this 
amendment. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


CURRENT ENDORSEMENT OF THE PRINCIPLE OF 
INDIVIDUAL Tax DEFERMENT FOR SELF-EM- 
PLOYED RETIREMENT SAVING PLANS 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


American Angus Association. 

American Association of Medical Clinic. 

American Association of Small Business. 

American Bar Association. 

American Brahman Breeders Association. 

American College of Radiology. 

American Dental Association. 

American Federation of Labor. 

American Hereford Association, 

American Hotel Association. 

American Institute of Architects. 

American Institute of Certified Public Ac- 
countants. 

American Institute of Chemists. 

American Medical Association. 

American National Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion. 

American Ophthalmological Society. 

American Optometric Association. 

American Patent Law Association. 

American Podiatry Association. 

American Society of Industrial Designers. 

American Society of Internal Medicine. 

American Veterinary Medical Association. 

American Woman's Society of CPA's. 

Association of Consulting Chemists and 
Chemical Engineers, Inc. 

Association of Consulting Management En- 
gineers, Inc. 

Association of Stock Exchange Firms. 

Authors League of America. 

Bureau of Salesmen’s National Association. 

Conference of Actuaries in Public Practice. 

Engineers Joint Council. 

Investment Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica. 

Maritime Law Association of the United 
States. 

Mobilehome Dealers Association. 

National Association of Chiropodists. 

National Association of Plumbing Contrac- 
tors. 

National Association of Real Estate Boards. 

National Association of Retail Druggists. 

National Association of Retail Meat and 
Food Dealers, Inc. 

National Association of Tax Accountants. 

National Association of Women’s and Chil- 
dren’s Apparel Salesmen, Inc. 

National Association of Women Lawyers. 

National Automobile Dealers Association. 

National Council of Salesmen’s Organiza- 
tions, Inc. 
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National Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness. 
National Food Brokers Association. 
National Funeral Directors Association. 
National Liquor Stores Association, Inc. 
National Live Stock Tax Committee. 
National Medical Veterans Society. 
National Shorthand Reporters Association. 
National Society of Professional Engineers. 
National Society of Public Accountants. 
National Sugar Brokers Association. 
National Wholesale Furniture Salesmen’s 
Association. 
Public Relations Society of America, Inc. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


Bar Association of the State of Kansas. 

Connecticut State Medical Society. 

Dental Society of the State of New York. 

Florida Bar Association. 

Florida Society of Anesthesiologists, 

Georgia Bar Association. 

Illinois Agricultural Association. 

Illinois State Bar Association. 

Independent Farmers of Ohio. 

Insurance Brokers Exchange of California. 

Iowa State Bar Association. 

Iowa State Dental Association. 

Kansas Medical Society. 

Maryland State Bar Association, 

Minnesota Bar Association. 

Minnesota Furniture Salesmen’s Club. 

Minnesota State Medical Association. 

Missouri Bar, Integrated. 

Missouri Society of Professional Engineers. 

Missouri State Medical Association. 

Mutual Agents Association of the State of 
New York, 

Nebraska State Bar Association. 

New Jersey State Bar Association. 

New York State Bar Association. 

Ohio Association of Real Estate Boards. 

Ohio State Bar Association. 

Pennsylvania Bar Association. 

Pennsylvania Society of Professional Engi- 
neers. 

Rhode Island Bar Association. 

Tennessee Bar Associatéon. 

Texas Medical Association. 

Virginia State Bar Association. 

West Virginia State Medical Association. 

Wisconsin Society of Certified Public Ac- 
countants. 

Women’s Auxiliary to the Medical Asso- 
ciation of Georgia. 

Women’s Auxiliary to Medical Society of 
New Jersey. 

State Bar of New Mexico. — 


LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York. 

Bar Association of Baltimore City. 

o oemaliijo County (N. Mex.) Medical So- 
ciety. 

Boston Bar Association. 
O reais County (N. C.) Bar Associa- 
on. 

Central Oregon Bar Association. 

Chamber of Commerce of Greater Phila- 
delphia. 

Chamber of Commerce of Metropolitan 
St. Louis. 

Charles River (N. Y.) District Medical So- 
ciety. 

Cincinnati Association of Consulting En- 

neers. 

Cincinnati Bar Association. 

Cleveland Patent Law Association. 

Copper County (Mich.) Bar Association. 

County Medical Society, 

Craddock Memorial Clinic of Sylacauga, 
Ala. 


Dayton (Ohio) Bar Association. 

Denver (Colo.) Dental Association. 

District of Columbia Bar Association. 

District of Columbia Dental Association. 

Eighth District Dental Society of the State 
of New York. 

Erie County (N. Y.) Bar Association. 

Garfield County (Okla.) Bar Association. 

Grand Rapids (Mich.) Bar Association. 
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Glaus Brothers Jewelers of Minerva, Ohio. 

Harris County (Tex.) Medical Society. 

Harrison County (Iowa) Bar Association. 

Hollywood (Calif.) Chamber of Commerce, 
Ine. 

Hudson County (N. Y.) Dental Society. 

Indianapolis Bar Association. 

Jefferson County (N. Y.) Bar Association. 

Joint Handicapped Council, of New York 
City. 

Kent County (R. I.) Bar Association. 

Kingfisher (Okla.) County Bar Association. 

Livingston County (N. Y.) Bar Association. 

Lucas County (Ohio) Bar Association. 

Maricopa (Ariz.) County Bar Association. 

Medical Society of the County of New 
York. 

Medical and Surgical Clinic of Wichita 
Falls, Tex. 

Meriden (Miss.) Real Estate Board. 

Minnesota Society of Professional Engi- 
neers. 

Monmouth Bar Association (New York). 

Needham (Mass.) Medical Society. 

Newton (Mass.) Medical Society. 

New Orleans Bar Association. 

Norfolk & Portsmouth (Va.) Bar Associ- 
ation. 

Northern Virginia Dental Society. 

Polk County (Fla.) Medical Association. 

Rapid City (S. Dak.) Medical Center. 

Richmond County (N. Y.) Bar Association. 

Sacramento County (Calif.) Bar Associa- 
tion. 

Santa Barbara County Medical Society. 

Second District Dental Society of New 
York. 

Stephens County (Okla.) Bar Association. 

Southwest Chapter of the Virginia Society 
of CPA's. 

Steuben County (N. Y.) Bar Association. 

Tacoma (Wash.) Bar Association. 

Tulare County Bar Association. 

Union County (N. J.) Bar Association, 

Vicksburg (Miss.) Real Estate Board, 

Ware County (Ga.), Medical Society. 

Waltham (Mass.) Medical Society. 

Wellesley (Mass.) Medical Society. 

Westib (Mass.) Medical Society. 

Women's Auxiliary to Kankakee (Ill.) 
County Medical Society. 

Women’s Auxiliary to Montgomery (Md.) 
Medical Society. 

Women’s Auxiliary to Union County (N. J.) 
Medical Society. 

Women’s Auxiliary to Yuma County 
(Ariz.) Medical Association. 


Mr. POTTER. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I yield 10 minutes to the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. BusH] in 
opposition to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, although 
I am sympathetic to the objectives of 
H. R. 10, the Jenkins-Keogh bill, I shall 
vote against the amendment of the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Potter], which proposes to add 
the text of this measure to H. R. 8381, 
now before the Senate. 

I shall do so with reluctance, because 
I am concerned over the probems that 
self-employed people without pension 
coverage have in providing for their re- 
tirement needs. This applies especially 
to lawyers, accountants, doctors, and 
members of other professions, from 
whom I have received a great deal of 
correspondence in support of H. R. 10. 

These taxpayers may well need relief, 
but so do many other taxpayers to whom 
this amendment would not apply. The 
amendment involves a very substantial 
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revenue loss, estimated at $350 million 
annually, at a time when we face a Fed- 
eral deficit of $12 billion, and rapidly ris- 
ing defense expenditures may result in 
future large deficits unless action is 
taken to keep Federal spending in line 
with revenue receipts. 

In fairness to all taxpayers, including 
those to whom H. R. 10 would give a 
measure of relief, we should critically 
examine our entire Federal-tax structure 
to determine how the burdens can be 
distributed most equitably. 

I have introduced a joint resolution to 
establish a commission to review the 
tax structure and long-range fiscal 
problems of the United States in the 
light of our rising defense costs and the 
need to provide governmental revenues 
in a manner which will distribute tax 
burdens most fairly. I hope such a 
commission will be established early in 
the 1st session of the 86th Congress and 
will be in a position to make recom- 
mendations within a reasonable time. 

If the commission is not established, 
I hope legislation to carry out the ob- 
jectives of H. R. 10 will be carefully con- 
sidered and acted upon by the House 
of Representatives in time for the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee to hold hearings 
and report its recommendations to the 
Senate. This it has been unable to do 
this year because H. R. 10 was delayed 
18 months in the House Ways and Means 
Committee and was not acted upon by 
the House until July 29. 

I have in my hand a statement made 
by the distinguished Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp], chairman of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, in regard to the 
proposal under discussion. This is what 
he said: 

H. R. 10 was introduced in the House of 
Representatives on January 3, 1957. It was 
not sent over to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee until July 30, 1958. 

In accordance with the procedure, it was 
promptly sent to the Treasury Department 
for comment. The report from the Treasury 
was not received until today (August 7). 

I am unable to understand why this bill 
was held in the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee until July 24, 1958 (1 year and 6 
months), then passed by the House on July 
29, and sent over to the Senate just before 
adjournment of the current session. 

We have hearings already set before the 
Senate Finance Committee for some days to 
come, and the leader of the Senate has ad- 
vised that beginning next week the Senate 
will be in session from 10 o'clock in the 
morning on. 

This bill will be presented to the Senate 
Finance Committee for hearings at the 
earliest possible time. It is the policy of the 
Senate Finance Committee to have public 
hearings on all controversial legislation. 


I submit this is indeed a piece of con- 
troversial legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor at the 
conclusion of my remarks a letter from 
the Office of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, signed by Dan Smith, deputy to the 
Secretary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. BUSH. This statement points out 
that not only would the amendment cost 
the Treasury an estimated $350 million 
annually, but if the privilege of the 
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amendment—that is, the tax reduction 
feature—were extended to other tax- 
payers, the estimated revenue loss to the 
Treasury would be $3 billion a year. 

So the amendment has sufficiently 
dangerous implications to the Treasury 
of the United States—and therefore to 
all the taxpayers of the United States— 
that it certainly is entitled to hearings 
by the Senate Finance Committee and 
a very careful consideration of whether 
this particular group of taxpayers is en- 
titled to preferential treatment. 

Incidentally, the Treasury Depart- 
ment, of course, is firmly opposed to the 
enactment of the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Michigan. 

Simply as evidence of what might hap- 
pen if other groups of citizens were given 
the privilege of the tax deduction which 
would be given to this particular group, 
the Treasury advises that if the social- 
security members were to deduct from 
their tax returns their payments, there 
would result a loss of income to the 
Treasury of $700 million; if the railroad 
retirement and civil service pension plan 
members were to be given the same tax 
deduction privilege, it would amount to a 
loss of $200 million to the Treasury; and 
so forth. 

So, sympathetic though I am with the 
purpose of the amendment—and, indeed, 
I am, because I think the self-employed 
should certainly have the privilege of 
looking forward to retirement and should 
be given assistance of some nature to 
provide for such a retirement plan for 
themselves—I do not believe this par- 
ticular plan should be considered by it- 
self, but should be considered in rela- 
tion to other taxpayers who belong to 
pension plans of various kinds, and that 
a system or plan should be worked out 
which is equitable and fair to all con- 
cerned. 

I therefore very much hope the 
amendment will be defeated. 

EXHIBIT A 
OFFICE OF THE 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D. C., August 6, 1958. 
Hon. Harry PF. BYRD, 

Chairman, Committee on Finance, 
pee States Senate, Washington, 

D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in re- 
sponse to your request of July 31 for the 
views of this Department on H. R. 10, passed 
by the House of Representatives July 29, 
1958. 

In its present form, H. R. 10 would allow 
self-employed people to deduct amounts up 
to 10 percent of their otherwise taxable in- 
come from self-employment, provided they 
invested such amounts in certain specified 
types of retirement funds, annuities, and 
insurance contracts. There would be an an- 
nual ceiling on the deduction of $2,500 and 
a lifetime ceiling of $50,000. Larger annual 
exclusions would be allowed people who are 
over 50 when the bill goes into effect. The 
untaxed funds so invested would be taxable 
in full when they are withdrawn, presum- 
ably after the taxpayer reached the age of 
65 and retired. In all cases, withdrawals 


would have to be started not later than the 
age of 70. 

The amended bill represents a substantial 
improvement over the prior version and 
largely meets technical objections to it. 
However, though it would allow smaller 
maximum tax deductions than the previous 
version, the amended bill would still involve 
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a very substantial revenue loss, amounting 
to an estimated $365 million annually. This 
estimate assumes that actual deductions 
would be only a part of the maximum allow- 
able, ranging from 15 percent of the maxi- 
mum for taxpayers with less than $3,000 of 
income to 6634 percent of the maximum for 
those with more than $20,000 of income. 

In view of the large impending deficit, 
which has made necessary the extension of 
existing tax rates on taxpayers generally, 
the special relief for a selected group of tax- 
payers contained in H. R. 10 does not appear 
to be justifiable. 

The Treasury is concerned over the prob- 
lems that self-employed people without pen- 
sion coverage have in providing for their re- 
tirement needs. This question is one of 
great importance which poses a number of 
basic issues for the future formulation of 
our tax structure. We believe that these 
difficult issues can best be satisfactorily re- 
solved under conditions when general tax 
reductions and basic reforms involving large 
tax savings can properly be considered. 

While the bill before your committee is 
relatively circumscribed, the revenue impact 
of this type of legislation would be much 
greater if the special tax deductions that this 
bill would grant to the self-employed were to 
be made equally available to all taxpayers. 
Among the taxpayers other than the self- 
employed who might have claims for similar 
legislation if H. R. 10 were adopted are 
(1) employees not covered by industrial pen- 
sion plans, (2) employees covered by pension 
plans who receive very small pensions and 
who would want tax relief for their own per- 
sonal supplementary savings for retirement, 
and (3) employees under pension plans with 
high rates of employee contributions which 
are not now deductible. 

The adoption of H. R. 10, in whatever 
limited or modified form, might well con- 
stitute a precedent resulting in more wide- 
spread adoption of this kind of special re- 
lief. If all taxpayers were allowed deduc- 
tions for retirement savings up to 10 per- 
cent of their adjusted gross income or $2,500 
a year, with the maximum also raised for 
persons over 50 years of age, as provided 
in the bill, it is estimated that the revenue 
loss would be $3 billion a year. Again, this 
estimate is based on the partial degree of 
utilization of maximum allowances pre- 
viously assumed for various income levels. 
There would be a substantially greater po- 
tential revenue loss if there were fuller utili- 
zation of the allowance. 

It is, of course, axiomatic that the bene- 
fits of H. R. 10 would be of more import- 
ance to the higher bracket taxpayers among 
the eligible group, since these would be most 
likely to be able to make personal savings 
for retirement income and since their ap- 
plicable tax rates would give them the great- 
est proportionate tax reduction for such sav- 
ings as qualified for the deduction. 

The cost of such selective relief may be 
appraised in relation to the fact that a ceil- 
ing of 60 percent could be imposed on in- 
dividual income tax rates at a considerably 
smaller revenue loss than would result un- 
der the proposal. A 55 percent ceiling 
could be adopted on individual income tax 
rates for only a moderately greater revenue 
decrease than under H. R. 10. 

The selective relief adopted under H. R. 
10 would preempt amounts otherwise avail- 
able for more general rate reduction and 
structural reforms. It would seem especially 
inappropriate to follow such an approach at 
a time when general tax relief and reform 
have had to be postponed. 

Under the circumstances, the Department 
is opposed to the enactment of H. R. 10. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised the 
Treasury Department that there is no ob- 
jection to the presentation of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dan THROOP SMITH, 
Deputy to the Secretary. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Am I correct in my 
understanding that if the Senate were 
to adopt the amendment, at the conclu- 
sion of 1 hour’s argument, in which 30 
minutes would have been used by the 
proponents and 30 minutes by the oppo- 
nents, the Senate would proceed to 
spend $350 million worth of the tax- 
payers’ money, without there having 
been a hearing before the Finance Com- 
mittee or other appropriate committees 
assigned to deal with the subject? 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator has stated 
correctly the annual loss of revenues, 
assuming the President would sign the 
bill, but it seems very doubtful to me 
that a bill of this nature would be signed 
if this provision were written into it. 
It seems to me there is considerable 
danger of imperiling the whole bill by 
adopting this amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The point I am try- 
ing to make is that, without required 
hearings before the appropriate commit- 
tee, the Senate would proceed to spend 
$350 million of the taxpayers’ money, 
after 1 hour’s consideration of the pro- 
posal on the Senate floor. 

Mr. BUSH. What the Senator has 
said is substantially correct. 

Mr. LONG. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Of course, the Senator 
knows the committee has had no oppor- 
tunity to study the proposal. As I recall, 
the bill came over from the House in 
August, or in the dying days of July. We 
received the report from the administra- 
tion, to inform us what the administra- 
tion thought about the bill, on August 6. 
The administration, after looking into 
the matter, indicated it was opposed to 
the proposed legislation, which is em- 
bodied in the amendment. 

I should like to ask the Senator if he 
agrees that should the Senate take such 
action we would have to meet the argu- 
ment of other classes of people who would 
not be benefited by the amendment? 
The administration well points out that if 
we are going to provide the benefit for 
the self-employed there are a vast num- 
ber of employees who have the right to 
ask for the same kind of treatment. Can 
the Senator see how we could vote for 
such a proposal for the self-employed 
and then tell the employees of those 
same people they cannot have the same 
kind of tax benefit? 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor has pinpointed one of the most seri- 
ous objections to the bill. Iam frank to 
say that up to 2 or 3 days ago I did not 
realize such was the condition we would 
face if the proposal were enacted into 
law. I expressed a sympathetic interest 
in the bill as passed by the House. I did 
not commit myself to vote for the bill, 
but I rather intended to do so until the 
discriminatory nature of the bill became 
apparent, as well as the great potential 
cost to the taxpayers. 

I do no believe we can single out one 
group of taxpayers, whether it is a self- 
employed group or not, for treatment in 
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a preferential way, as the amendment 
proposes to do. If the practice is good 
for one group and not for others, we 
should have a report from the Committee 
on Finance of the Senate to explain the 
reason, 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I read the amend- 
ment while I was presiding. I find the 
amendment allows a tax exemption of 
$2,500 in the maximum, or 10 percent 
of a person’s income, provided the 10 per- 
cent does not exceed $2,500. Has any 
committee had a chance to study the tax 
exemption, compared to the benefits 
which accrue to the ordinary employee 
under the payments made to social secur- 
ity? Has there been a comparative 
study made as to benefits? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Dovctas in the chair). The time of the 
Senator has expired. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I yield myself 1 minute. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I have the 
floor. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I will 
be glad to yield some time to the Senator. 

Mr. BUSH. Iam glad to yield to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time allotted to the Senator from Con- 
necticut has expired. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I yield myself 1 minute. 

The Committee on Finance has had no 
opportunity to study any feature of the 
amendment or to make a comparison of 
the benefits it provides for one group 
with the benefits received by other 
groups, or the cost to the Treasury. 
Whether the figures from the Treasury 
Department are correct or whether the 
figures given by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Michigan are correct is not 
absolutely certain. That is a very im- 
portant matter. A large sum of money 
is at stake. We all know we are facing 
the largest peacetime deficit in the his- 
tory of the United States. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I am 
glad to yield to the Senator from Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr. LONG. Is it not true that when 
people contribute to social security such 
a contribution is not tax deductible? 
After all, that group includes the rank 
and file of the working people, who get 
no tax deduction. When those people 
buy insurance policies for themselves 
they get no tax deduction. Under 
those circumstances, can the Senator see 
how we could vote for a tax deduction 
against personal expenses for self-em- 
ployed people and then adamantly deny 
the same privilege to other people? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I yield myself one additional 
minute to reply to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

We must consider the impression 
which will be given all over the United 
States: In local government, State gov- 
ernment, and Federal Government there 
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is no deduction for any employee. All 
the contributions are an expense, with 
no tax deduction. That is the answer 
to the Senator’s question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I 
yield to the Senator from Delaware. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
has expired. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I yield myself one additional 
minute. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In line with what the 
Senator from Pennsylvania has said, the 
amendment certainly would give one 
group of citizens a special tax exemption. 
As has been pointed out, we could per- 
haps extend the benefit across the board 
to all American taxpayers, but if we did 
so we would have a revenue loss ap- 
proaching $114 billion. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. To 
correct the Senator’s figure, I think it 
would be $3 billion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It would be $3 billion 
if the benefit were provided across the 
board, but it would be $1 billion if the 
benefit were provided for those covered 
under Social Security and Civil Service. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If we provided the 
benefit across the board to everyone the 
cost would be $3 billion. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That would be a $3 
billion tax reduction in the face of a 
deficit, when we are now spending at 
the rate of $1 billion a month more than 
we are taking in, which is indefensible. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. The 
Senator is correct. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. May the 
Chair inquire who is in charge of the 
opposition to the amendment? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, there are very few Senators 
on the floor. I ask unanimous consent 
that I may suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum and that the time for the quorum 
call not be taken from either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, what is the time situation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No time 
has been used in opposition to the Pot- 
ter amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 
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Mr. MORSE. If I obtain permission 
to yield back the time in opposition to 
the Potter amendment, will I then be 
in parliamentary position to offer a sub- 
stitute for the Potter amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed by the Parliamen- 
tarian that if the time in opposition to 
the Potter amendment is yielded back, 
it would then be in order to offer a sub- 
stitute for the Potter amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. The chairman of the 
committee [Mr. Byrp] is present in the 
Chamber, and I shall confer with him. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, there was some misunder- 
standing in the use of the time. I was 
under the impression that I had control 
of the time in opposition to the Potter 
amendment. It seems that we used time 
on the bill itself. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the time be readjusted, so that 
we may have the allotted time on the 
bill itself. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I join in 
that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] is in charge of the time in oppo- 
sition to the Potter amendment. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I yield 
back my time on the amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator wish to have the amend- 
ment read? 

Mr. MORSE. No; because I shall ex- 
plain it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment will be 
printed in the Recor at this point. 

The amendment offered by Mr. MORSE 
was, in lieu of the amendment proposed 
by Mr. Porter, designated as “8-8-58- 
M,” to insert the following: 

Sec. 3. Voluntary retirement plans. 

(a) Deduction for amounts paid as retire- 
ment deposits: 

(1) Part VII of subchapter B of chapter 1 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relat- 
ing to additional itemized deductions for 
individuals) is amended by renumbering 
section 217 as 218, and by inserting after 
section 216 the following new section: 

“Sec. 217. Amounts paid as retirement de- 
posits. 

“(a) General rule: In the case of an indi- 
vidual (other than an individual described 
in subsection (e)), there shall be allowed as 
a deduction the amount paid by him within 
the taxable year as a retirement deposit, but 
not in excess of the amount computed under 
the provisions of subsections (b), (c), and 
(d) of this section. Amounts paid by an 
individual as a retirement deposit within 
4% months after the close of a taxable year 
may, at the election of the taxpayer (made 
under regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary or his delegate), be treated as having 
been paid on the last day of the taxable year. 

“(b) Limitations: Except as provided in 
subsections (c) and (d), the total amount 
deductible under subsection (a) by any indi- 
vidual for any taxable year shall not exceed 
$1,000 or 10 percent of his adjusted gross in- 
come (computed without regard to the de- 
duction allowed by subsection (a)), which- 
ever is the lesser. 

“(c) Special rule: In the case of any indi- 
vidual who reached his 50th birthday before 
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January 1, 1958, the annual limit on the 
amount deductible by him under subsection 
(a) shall be increased over that provided in 
subsection (b) by one-tenth for each full 
year of his age in excess of 50 and not in 
excess of 70, determined as of January 1, 
1958. The increased deduction under this 
subsection shall not apply to taxable years of 
an individual after the taxable year in which 
he reaches age 70. 

“(d) Unused deduction adjustment: 

“(1) Allowance: The limit on the amount 
annually deductible under subsection (a) 
as determined under subsection (b) or (c), 
as the case may be, shall be increased in 
the case of an individual having an unused 
deduction by an amount equal to the ex- 
cess, if any, of $1,000 over the amount de- 
ductible under subsection (a) without ref- 
erence to this subsection, but not in excess 
of the taxpayer’s unused deduction adjust- 
ment, 

“(2) Computation: The unused deduction 
adjustments for any taxable year shall be 
the aggregate of the unused deduction car- 
ryovers, 

“(3) Definition of unused deduction: For 

purpose of this subsection, the term ‘un- 
used deduction’ means the excess, if any, of 
(A) the amount which, if paid as a retire- 
ment deposit, could be deducted under sub- 
section (a) by an individual during the 
taxable year, over (B) the amount so paid 
or treated as having been paid during such 
year. 
“(4) Amount of carryover: If for any tax- 
able year beginning after December 31, 1957, 
an individual has an unused deduction, such 
unused deduction shall be an unused de- 
duction carryover for each of the succeed- 
ing 5 taxable years. The entire amount 
of the unused deduction carryover for any 
taxable year shall be carried to the first 
succeeding taxable year. There shall be 
carried to each of the other 4 succeeding 
taxable years only so much of such unused 
deduction carryover as was not availed of 
as a deduction in 1 or more of the prior 
taxable years to which such unused deduc- 
tion carryover may be carried. 

“(e) Individuals to whom section does not 
apply: Subsection (a) shall not apply for 
any taxable year to an individual— 

“(1) who during the taxable year receives 
& payment under, 

“(2) in respect of whom during the tax- 
able year a contribution is made or treated 
as having been made under, or 

“(3) who during the taxable year or any 
prior taxable year received a distribution of 
his interest in a pension or annuity plan of 
an employer qualifying under section 401 
(a), or under section 165 (a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1939. 

“(f) Definition of retirement deposit: As 
used in this chapter, the term ‘retirement 
deposit’ means a payment in money to a 
restricted retirement fund described in sec- 
tion 405 (a), or to a life insurance company 
(as defined in section 801) as premiums 
under a restricted retirement policy. In 
the case of retirement deposits paid as pre- 
miums under a restricted retirement policy, 
if the policy provides for life insurance pro- 
tection, that portion of such premiums 
which (under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary or his delegate) is properly alloca- 
ble to the cost of such life insurance pro- 
tection shall not be deductible under this 
section. 

“(g) Definition of restricted retirement 
fund: For definition of ‘restricted retirement 
fund,’ see section 405 (a). 

“(h) Definition of restricted retirement 
policy: For the purposes of this chapter, the 
term ‘restricted retirement policy’ means an 
annuity, endowment, or life insurance con- 
tract, or combination thereof, other than a 
term insurance contract, issued by a life 
insurance company on the life of an indi- 
vidual— 
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“(1) in which such individual has com- 
plete ownership and with respect to which 
such individual, in such form and manner 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary or his 
delegate, has notified the insurance com- 
pany of his intention to deduct premiums 
from gross income pursuant to and subject 
to the limitations of this section and has 
had an endorsement to that effect entered 
thereon as provided in section 6047, and 

“(2) which provides that it shall be non- 
assignable except as to the right of the in- 
sured (A) to designate one or more benefi- 
ciaries to receive the proceeds in the event of 
his death, or (B) to designate a joint, sur- 
vivor, or joint and survivor annuitant effec- 
tive upon his reaching age 65. 

“(i) Cross references: For amounts in- 
cludible in taxable income with respect to 
retirement deposits, see sections 78 and 79.” 

(2) The table of sections for part VII of 
subchapter B of chapter 1 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 is amended by strik- 
ing out 
“Sec. 217. Cross references.” 
and by inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 

“Sec. 217. Amounts paid as retirement de- 
posits. 
“Sec. 218. Cross references.” 

(3) Section 62 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to definition of ad- 
justed gross income) is amended by insert- 
ing after paragraph (6) the following new 

agraph : 

“(7) Deduction of amounts paid as retire- 
ment deposits: The deduction allowed by 
section 217.” 

(b) Returns of life insurance companies 
and banks with respect to restricted retire- 
ment policies and funds: 

(1) Subpart B of part III of subchapter A 
of chapter 61 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (relating to information returns) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sections: 


“Sec. 6047. Returns of life insurance com- 
panies with respect to restrict- 
ed retirement policies. 

“(a) Initial returns: Every life insurance 
company, upon receiving notification from 
an individual of his intention, with respect 
to any contract issued by such company, to 
deduct premiums paid as retirement deposits 
pursuant to section 217, shall within 60 days 
thereafter endorse on such contract the 
words ‘Restricted Retirement Policy Pur- 
suant to Section 217 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954’ and shall make a return in 
accordance with regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary or his delegate. 

“(b) Further return: Thereafter, in the 
event that— 

“(1) such a contract is surrendered for its 
cash value or assigned, or 

“(2) a nonforfeiture option under such a 
contract (other than reduced paid-up in- 
surance) becomes operative, or 

“(3) any part of the cash value of such a 
contract is borrowed or advanced (other than 
borrowing or advance solely to pay a premium 
thereon, in an amount not in excess of one 
annual premium which is repaid in full 
within 12 months following the due date of 
such premium) 
such company shall make a return in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary or his delegate. 

“(c) Exception: The return provided for 
under subsection (b) shall not be required in 
the case of exercise by an individual of any 
cash, loan, or nonforfeiture value to the 
extent it had accrued on such contract prior 
to the time it became a restricted retirement 
policy as defined in section 217 (h). 

“Sec. 6048, Returns of banks with respect to 
restricted retirement funds. 

“Every bank which becomes a trustee or 


custodian of a restricted retirement fund 
created pursuant to section 217 shall file 
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such returns, in such form and at such times, 
as may be prescribed under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate.” 
(2) The table of sections for subpart B of 
part III of subchapter A of chapter 61 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 


“Sec. 6047. Returns by life insurance com- 
panies with respect to restrict- 
ed retirement policies. 


“Sec. 6048. Returns by banks with respect to 
restricted retirement funds.” 


(c) Restricted retirement funds: 

(1) Part I of subchapter D of chapter 1 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (re- 
lating to pension, profit-sharing, stock bonus 
plans, etc.) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 


“Sec. 405. Restricted retirement funds. 


“(a) For purposes of this chapter, the 
term ‘restricted retirement fund’ means a 
trust or custodian account established under 
a retirement plan for individuals. For the 
purposes of this section, the term ‘retire- 
ment plan’ means either a trust instrument 
creating a trust or a written agreement 
creating a custodian account for the ex- 
clusive benefit of the participating individ- 
ual or individuals who are members of the 
plan for the purpose of investing and rein- 
vesting, and of distributing to the respective 
members prior to the date they have reached 
age 72, or to their beneficiaries (which 
term, whenever used in this section, includes 
the estate of the individual), the corpus, 
profits, and earnings of the trust or the 
assets of the custodian acccunt, if under 
the plan— 

“(1) the interest of a member is non- 
assignable, except that he may have the 
right— 

“(A) to designate one or more beneficiaries 
to succeed to any interest in the trust or 
custodian account to which he may be en- 
titled at his death; 

“(B) in the case of a trust if the plan 
so provides, to direct the trustee to transfer 
his interest to a custodian account or to 
another trust to be designated by him which 
is established pursuant to a retirement plan 
for individuals; and 

“(C) in the case of a custodian account 
if the plan so provides, to direct the cus- 
todian to transfer his interest to a trust 
or to another custodian account to be desig- 
nated by him which is established pursuant 
to a retirement plan for individuals; 

“(2) the trustee or custodian is a bank 
(as defined in section 581); and 

“(3) the trustee or custodian— 

“(A) is authorized and directed under the 
trust instrument or agreement creating the 
custodian account to invest and reinvest the 
assets of the trust or account only in stock 
or securities listed on a recognized exchange 
(other than stock or securities in a corpora- 
tion in which a member of the plan owns 
(including ownership attributed under sec- 
tion 318 (a) (1)) more than 10 percent of 
the voting stock), bonds or other evidence 
of indebtedness issued by the United States, 
any State, Territory, or the District of Co- 
Iumbia or instrumentalities of any of the 
foregoing, and stock in a regulated invest- 
ment company meeting the requirements of 
section 851; 

“(B) is prevented under the trust instru- 
ment or agreement creating the custodian 
account from applying amounts paid into the 
fund as premiums on a restricted retirement 
policy containing insurance protection un- 
less the insured pays so much of such pre- 
miums as is attributable to such insurance 
protection; and 

“(C) is directed under the trust instru- 
ment or agreement creating the custodian 
account not to exercise any right to extended 
paid-up term insurance. 

“(b) For purposes of this chapter and of 
subtitle F (relating to procedures and in- 
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formation), a custodian account meeting 
the requirements of this section shall be 
treated as if it were an organization separate 
and apart from the member or members par- 
ticipating in the retirement plan under 
which it is established, and the income of the 
fund held in such custodian account shall be 
treated in accordance with the provisions of 
section 501 and shall not be included in the 
income of such member or members or their 
beneficiaries except to the extent and in 
the manner provided in sections 78 and 79. 

“(c) The trustee or custodian shall be em- 
powered to return any amount paid to the 
fund by a member in excess of the amount 
deductible under subsections (b), (c), and 
(d) of section 217 on satisfactory proof that 
it is in excess of such deductible amount.” 

(2) Subsection (a) of section 501 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
exemption from tax of certain organizations) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Exemption from taxation: An or- 
ganization described in subsection (c) or 
(d) ), section 401 (a), or section 405 (a), shall 
be exempt from taxation under this sub- 
title unless such exemption is denied under 
section 502, 503, or 504.” 

(3) The provisions of section 503 shall be 
applicable to a restricted retirement fund in 
the same manner that they are applicable 
in the case of a trust described in section 
401 (a). 

(4) Subsection (a) (2) of section 511 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (imposing 
a tax on the unrelated business income of 
certain organizations) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(2) Organizations subject to tax: 

“(A) Organizations described in section 
501 (c) (2), (3), (5), and (6) and sections 
401 (a) and 405 (a): The taxes imposed by 
paragraph (1) shall apply in the case of any 
organization (other than a church, conven- 
tion, or association of churches, or a trust 
described in subsection (b)) which is 
exempt, except as provided in this part, from 
taxation under this subtitle by reason of 
section 401 (a), section 405 (a), or of para- 
graph (3), (5) or (6) of section 501 (c). 
Such taxes shall also apply in the case of 
a corporation described in section 501 (c) 
(2) if the income is payable to an organiza- 
tion which itself is subject to the taxes im- 
posed by paragraph (1) or to a church or 
to a convention or association of churches.” 

(5) The table of sections for part I of 
subchapter D of chapter 1 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 

“Section 405. Restricted retirement funds.” 

(d) Distributions from restricted retire- 
ment funds and under restricted retirement 
policies: 

(1) Part II of subchapter B of chapter 1 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relat- 
ing to items specifically included in gross in- 
come) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following two new sections: 


“Sec. 78. Distributions from a restricted re- 
tirement fund. 

“(a) Inclusion in gross income: Amounts 
of money and the fair market value of prop- 
erty distributed to an individual or his 
beneficiary or beneficiaries from a restricted 
retirement fund (as defined in section 405 
(a)) shall be includible in the recipient’s 
gross income for the taxable year in which 
received. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 63 (relating to the definition of 
taxable income), the taxable income of the 
recipient for such year (and for any year 
included in the computation under sub- 
section (b) of this section) for purposes of 
sections 1 and 3 shall be deemed to be not 
less than (i) the amount so distributed to 
him plus (ii) any amount includible in his 
gross income for the taxable year under 
section 79 (a), minus the amount of any 
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deductions allowed by section 151 (relating 
to deductions for personal exemptions). 

“(b) Minimum and maximum tax on cer- 
tain distributions: In the case of distribu- 
tions made to an individual prior to his 
reaching age 65, the tax attributable to the 
amount included in gross income under sub- 
section (a) shall be 110 percent of the aggre- 
gate amount of the taxes which would have 
been payable had such amount been in- 
cluded in such individual’s gross income 
ratably over the taxable year and the 4 
taxable years immediately preceding (or such 
lesser number of immediately preceding tax- 
able years in which retirement deposits were 
made or treated as having been made by 
him under section 217). 

“(c) Lump-sum distribution, etc.: If 
within 1 taxable year the entire interest 
of an individual in all restricted retirement 
funds in which he is a participant— 

“(1) is distributed to him after he has 
reached age 65 and after having been accu- 
mulated during at least 5 taxable years 
(whether or not consecutive), there having 
been no prior distributions to him, or 

“(2) is distributed to his estate or other 
beneficiary or beneficiaries after his death, 


the tax attributable thereto in the year of 
distribution shall not be greater than five 
times the increase in tax resulting from the 
inclusion in the gross income of the distri- 
butee of 20 percent of such distribution. 

“(d) Annuity, endowment or life insurance 
contracts: Annuity, endowment, or life in- 
surance contracts distributed to an individ- 
ual or his beneficiary shall not be taxed 
under this section but shall be taxed as pro- 
vided in section 79. 


“Sec, 79. Distributions under a restricted re- 
tirement policy. 


“(a) Taxability of individual or benefici- 
ary: Amounts paid to an individual or his 
beneficiary or beneficiaries under a restricted 
retirement policy (other than on account of 
the death of the insured) shall be taxable 
under section 72 (relating to annuities) in 
the year in which so paid, except that sec- 
tion 72 (e) (3) shall not apply. Notwith- 
standing the provisions of section 63 (relat- 
ing to the definition of taxable income), the 
taxable income of the recipient for such year 
(and for any year included in the computa- 
tion under subsection (d) of this section) 
for purposes of sections 1 and 3 shall be 
deemed to be not less than (i) the amount 
so paid to him plus (ii) any amount includ- 
ible in his gross income for the taxable year 
under section 78 (a), minus the amount of 
any deductions allowed by section 151 (re- 
rating to deductions for personal exemp- 
tions). In computing, for purposes of sec- 
tion 72 (c) (1) (A), the aggregate amount of 
premiums or other consideration paid for 
the policy, and for purposes of section 72 (e) 
(1), the aggregate premiums or other con- 
sideration paid, only such amounts as were 
not deductible under section 217 shall be 
included. 

“(b) Amounts paid by reason of the death 
of the insured: In the case of amounts paid 
or made available to a beneficiary (which 
term as used herein shall include the estate 
of the insured) under a restricted retirement 
policy by reason of the death of the insured, 
such amounts, less that part thereof which, 
under regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary or his delegate, is attributable to pre- 
miums paid to a life insurance company un- 
der the contract which are not deductible 
under section 217, shall (notwithstanding 
any other provision of this chapter) be in- 
cludible in gross income of the beneficiary 
in the year in which so paid or made avail- 
able. 

“(c) Borrowing, etc.: If in any taxable 
year any part of the cash value of the re- 
stricted retirement policy is borrowed by or 
advanced to the insured (other than a bor- 
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rowing or advance solely to pay a premium 
thereon in an amount not in excess of one 
annual premium, which borrowing or ad- 
vance is repaid in full within 12 months 
following the due date of such premium) the 
amount so borrowed or advanced shall, for 
the purpose of this section, be deemed to 
have been paid to the insured in such year. 
If in any taxable year a nonforfeiture option 
(other than to receive reduced paid-up in- 
surance) becomes operative as to any re- 
stricted retirement policy an amount equal 
to the cash surrender value of such policy 
shall be treated as having been paid to the 
insured in such year. The provisions of 
this subsection shall not apply in the case 
of exercise by the insured of rights with 
respect to any cash, loan, or nonforfeiture 
value solely to the extent that it had accrued 
under any such policy prior to the time it 
became a restricted retirement policy within 
the meaning of section 217 (h). 

“(d) Minimum and maximum tax on cer- 
tain distributions: In the case of an amount 
paid or deemed under subsection (c) to have 
been paid to an individual under a restricted 
retirement policy prior to his reaching age 
65, the tax attributable to the amount in- 
cluded in his gross income under this section 
shall be 110 percent of the aggregate amount 
of the taxes which would have been payable 
had the amount so paid or treated as having 
been paid been included in the insured’s 
gross income ratably over the taxable year 
and the 4 taxable years immediately preced- 
ing (or such lesser number of immediately 
preceding taxable years in which retirement 
deposits were made or treated as having been 
made by him under section 217). 

“(e) Lump sum distributions, etc.: If 
within 1 taxable year the entire interest of 
the insured under all restricted retirement 
policies in which he is the insured— 

“(1) is paid to him after he has reached 
age 65 and after such policy has been in 
force for at least 5 years, there having been 
no prior distributions to him thereunder, or 

“(2) is paid to his estate or other bene- 
ficiary or beneficiaries after his death, 


the tax attributable thereto in the year so 
paid shall not be greater than five times the 
increase in tax resulting from the inclusion 
in the gross income of the recipient of 20 
percent of such payment.” 

(2) The table of sections for part II of sub- 
chapter B of chapter 1 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: 


“Sec. 78. Distributions from a restricted re- 
tirement fund. 


“Sec. 79. Distributions under a restricted re- 
tirement policy.” 


(e) Treatment of amounts received by a 
surviving spouse or other beneficiary under 
a restricted retirement fund or restricted re- 
tirement policy: Section 691 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to recipients 
of income in respect of decedents) is 
amended by redesignating subsection (e) as 
(f), and by inserting after subsection (d) the 
following new subsection: 

“(e) Distributions to a surviving spouse or 
other beneficiary of a participant in a re- 
stricted retirement fund, etc.: For purposes 
of this section, distributions to a benefi- 
ciary of a member of a restricted retirement 
fund (as defined in section 405 (a)), or to 
a surviving annuitant or distributee under 
a restricted retirement policy (as defined in 
section 217 (h)), shall be deemed to be an 
item of gross income in respect of a decedent 
which is not properly includible in respect 
of the taxable period in which falls the date 
of his death or a prior period, within the 
meaning of this section.” 

(f) Effective date: The amendments made 
by this section shall apply only with respect 
to taxable years beginning after December 
31, 1957. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

At the very outset of the presentation 
of my case in support of my substitute 
amendment, I wish to say that the un- 
derlying principle is simply this: There 
should be uniformity in the application 
of the tax laws. I cannot imagine any- 


thing more unjust or more unfair than 


Sees in the application of tax 
Ws. 

I respectfully submit that the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. POTTER] has pro- 
posed exactly that type of amendment, 
one that is discriminatory, one that vio- 
lates the principle of uniformity of ap- 
plication of justice in the administra- 
tion of taxes. I am therefore offering a 
substitute, if we are to have this kind 
of tax benefit to the so-called self-em- 
ployed under consideration which will 
make the application uniform and 
across the board to everyone. That is 
a very simple principle of justice. 

In support of my amendment I wish 
to read from a letter, dated August 6, 
addressed to the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrd], chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Finance, signed by Mr. Dan 
Throop Smith, Deputy to the Secretary 
of the Treasury. In part his letter 
states: 

While the bill before your committee is 
relatively circumscribed the revenue impact 
of this type of legislation would be much 
greater if the special tax deductions that 
this bill would grant to the self-employed 
were to be made equally available to all 
taxpayers. 


I digress to ask: Why should it not be 
made equally available, if it is going to be 
made available to some? Since when, in 
this country are we, as legislators, going 
to pick out a little favored class here and 
there and say, “We will give our Congres- 
sional blessing to you, and we will give 
you a tax exemption benefit; but we will 
not give it to your next-door neighbor?” 
If we adopt the Potter amendment, we 
will bring about that unfair result. I 
would apply the facts involved, in a 
hypothetical situation, to two individ- 
uals, A and B, who run a shoestore. 
They have entered into a kind of part- 
nership arrangement which we lawyers 
would draft for them if they wished to 
set up a legal partnership. Under that 
partnership arrangement, A would take 
out of the business $2,000 a month. He 
would pay $1,000 of that over to B. Un- 
der the Potter amendment A would get 
the retirement tax benefit because A 
would be self-employed. B would not, 
because he would be considered an em- 
ployee of A. 

All we need to do is multiply this 
hypothetical employee by many thou- 
sands to realize the complications which 
would follow the adoption of the Potter 
amendment. That shows what would 
happen if we started out with an unjust 
major premise. I do not believe the 
Potter amendment is based upon fair- 
ness. I turn back to the administration’s 
letter to the Senator from Virginia. It 
states: 

Among the taxpayers other than the self- 
employed who might have claims for similar 
legislation if H. R. 10 were adopted are: (1) 
Employees not covered by individual pension 
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plans, (2) employees covered by pension 
plans who receive very small pensions and 
who would want tax relief for their own 
personal supplementary savings for retire- 
ment, and (3) employees under pension 
plans with high rates of employee contribu- 
tions which are not now deductible. 


Mr. President, the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Bus] has made what I 
believe to be a very able speech in oppo- 
sion to the Potter amendment. In it he 
spoke about the lack of hearings on the 
Potter amendment. He spoke about the 
great impact of the Potter amendment 
on the tax revenues of this country if 
the Potter amendment were adopted. 
He pointed out that the Senator from 
Virginia, as chairman of the Committee 
on Finance, has not had an opportunity 
to conduct hearings on all the implica- 
tions inherent in the Potter amendment. 

Well, it can be said, “What about you, 
Morse? You are offering a substitute. 
What hearings have you had on your 
substitute?” 

I am in a somewhat better position. I 
do not argue too strenuously in defense 
of my freedom from the charge that 
there have been no hearings. However, 
I am in a little better position. In that 
connection I offer my proof. I do not 
believe this is the best way to pass legis- 
lation. However, apparently we are in 
danger that some legislation on this sub- 
ject may be passed tonight. If we are to 
do it this way, then let us do it by the 
application of a uniform principle, and 
make it applicable to all. At least I am 
in a better position than the Senator 
from Michigan, because I have many 
colleagues on my side. I cite S. 3194, 
which was introduced on January 27, 
1958. This is a Small Business Commit- 
tee bill. My amendment this evening is 
section 3 of that Small Business Com- 
mittee bill. My speech will be the select 
committee’s report on section 3. There- 
fore I have a little committee history on 
my side, on which to base my amend- 
ment, because at least some Congres- 
sional consideration has been given to 
my amendment; whereas none has been 
given to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Michigan. The sponsors 
of S. 3194 are Senators SPARKMAN, THYE, 
HUMPHREY, MORSE, BIBLE, PROXMIRE, 
SALTONSTALL, GOLDWATER, KUCHEL, 
JAVITS, HOBLITZELL, YARBOROUGH, PAYNE, 
Ives, FLANDERS, WATKINS, and ALLOTT. 

That is a very representative biparti- 
san group. I will take my chances on 
that group any day here in the Senate. 
I hasten to make perfectly clear that 
these Senators are not cosponsors of 
my amendment. They are cosponsors 
of the bill. Section 3 of that bill is my 
amendment. 

What hearings have we had? Have 
we had hearings? We had hearings 
across the country. We had hearings on 
small-business problems in city after 
city across America. We held hearings 
last summer and last fall. As a result 
of those hearings, the bill (S. 3194) was 
drafted and introduced by the cospon- 
sors whose names I have read. Those 
hearings were really the originators of 
section 3 of the bill. Section 3 of the 
bill is my substitute amendment. It ap- 
plies the proposed tax exemption on the 
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principle of uniformity. My speech con- 
sists of part of the report of the Select 
Committee on Small Business on the 
Tax Problems of Small Business. It is 
Senate Report No. 1237 of the 85th Con- 
gress. That is my speech on the Morse 
substitute. 

I wish to say to my friend from Vir- 
ginia that I know we are not a legisla- 
tive committee. We are an advisory 
committee. This is the advice we give 
to the Committee on Finance as to what 
tax changes we believe small business 
ought to have. This is the advice we 
sent to the Committee on Finance. We 
hope that in due course of time our rec- 
ommendations will be given favorable 
consideration by the Committee on Fi- 
nance. At least, I am offering an 
amendment which has had sober reflec- 
tion and study by a committee of the 
Senate, after prolonged hearings, not 
only in Washington, but also across the 
country. What do we say in our com- 
mittee report to the Senate in regard 
to what is now my substitute amend- 
ment, which is section 3 of the bill? 
This is what we said: 

It has long been evident that persons eli- 
gible for membership in pension, profit- 
sharing, or stock-bonus plans, as provided 
for by section 401 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, were highly favored by the 
drafters of tax legislation. Only these 
people have been assisted, by favorable tax 
treatment, toward proper provision for their 
declining years. This is a most worthwhile 
purpose to be fostered by tax legislation, 
but it is wrong that most taxpayers are dis- 
criminated against by not being permitted 
equally advantageous tax treatment. 

This discrimination causes several unfor- 
tunate consequences to the small businesses 
of the country. These results were not in- 
tended, but have developed like so many 
others where discriminatory legislation is 
permitted to exist. Small businesses are less 
able to set up and maintain plans which will 
qualify for the preferred treatment under 
section 401. This is true because the profes- 
sional expense and overhead charges of such 
plans will not be spread over as large a group 
of employees and, thus, will be relatively 
more costly even where it is used. Many 
are the small employers who simply may 
not set up such a plan because of the ex- 
cessive cost. 

When an employer does not have a re- 
tirement plan—so-called fringe benefit—he 
finds himself at a great disadvantage in 
competition for employees. Even should he 
pay higher wages equal to a competitor’s 
wage and retirement benefits, he would find 
that, because of the favorable tax treatment 
for the retirement benefits, the applicant 
would be money ahead by going with the 
larger firm. He must expend more just to 
make equal payment to the employee. Then 
there is the psychological advantage of a 
pension plan, even if equal economic bene- 
fit is offered, 

More importantly, most of the small busi- 
nesses of this country are not incorporated. 
An operator of the unincorporated business 
may not be an “employee” for the purpose of 
membership in a qualified plan under sec- 
tion 401. Thus, the individual proprietor, 
unlike his counterpart in the corporate or- 
ganization, may not get favorable treatment 
for himself, even if he chooses to set up a 
plan for his employees. This is a factor 
which looms large in any determination 
to provide such a plan. 

For these and other reasons, professional 
and sef-employed groups have for some 
time been attempting to get equal treatment 
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for their members, Bills have been intro- 
duced in both Houses of Congress to accom- 
plish this. Your committee has examined 
the provisions of these proposals and heard 
testimony on their relative merits. The 
following findings were made only after due 
consideration of these proposals, the com- 
ments of witnesses, and the needs for legis- 
lation. 
FINDINGS 


Your committee suggests a provision 
which, although not new in concept, is new 
in technique and breadth of application. 
It would permit all taxpayers of this coun- 
try the opportunity under the tax laws to 
provide for their own retirement. 


That is what my substitute does. 


It would seem essential that such a pro- 
vision include all persons not now eligible 
for membership in a “qualified plan" who 
are now given favored treatment. All tax-_ 
payers covered would be subject to the same 
application of this proposed amendment to 
the 1954 Internal Revenue Code. 

Each taxpayer would be permitted a de- 
duction for an amount up to 10 percent of 
his taxable income, or $1,000 whichever is 
the lesser, if invested in a prescribed man- 
ner. The investment of such funds would 
necessarily have to be in a way which would 
take them out of the control of the taxpayer 
and apply them solely for the purpose for 
which the deduction is given. Such invest- 
ment could be made with a bank or insur- 
ance company in special restricted accounts 
or policies. The recipient financial institu- 
tion would be required to make regular re- 
ports to the Internal Revenue Service con- 
cerning all such deposits or accounts. 

This would provide a rather simple and 
workable plan whereby the taxpayer would 
be relieved of taxes on reasonable sums set 
aside for his own retirement. The taxpayer 
would, however, be required to pay taxes on 
all amounts received by way of benefits 
under his own program after retirement. 

Because of the nature of this proposal, 
your committee would suggest a method by 
which a taxpayer would be entitled to carry 
over an unused portion of his retirement 
deduction for use at a later time. This 
would make allowance for emergencies, 
which make equal annual deposit impossi- 
ble. Further, in order that today’s older 
taxpayers may take advantage of this deduc- 
tion, it should be provided that persons over 
50 be allowed a progressively greater allow- 
ance, depending on their age. The purpose 
of these last two modifications is to extend 
equal benefit to as many taxpayers as 

ble. 

A retirement deduction of this nature 
would largely eliminate a very discrimina- 
tory feature in the tax system. Your com- 
mittee does not consider revenue loss a con- 
trolling factor because what is fair treat- 
ment for one group of taxpayers should not 
be denied to the rest. This can be said even 
more forcefully when it is shown what con- 
sequences flow from favoritism in the pres- 
ent law. In addition, the benefits extended 
are such that would equalize opportunity 
for business so that there would likely be 
an increase in productivity resulting, of 
course, in a larger tax base. 


It is estimated that the loss under 
section 3 of the bill, S. 3194, would be 
between $400 million and $500 million. 
Counsel for the committee thinks that 
amount is high. But let us take that 
proposal. It would not be much differ- 
ent than the loss which is proposed by 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. POT- 
TER]. 

I am perfectly willing, for the sake 
of argument, to assume that it would be 
as much as $1,900,000,000. I think if 
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we are to have tax exemption for some 
on the basis of a retirement plan for 
the self-employed, it ought to be uni- 
versal; it ought to be uniform. There- 
fore, on the basis of these recommenda- 
tions of the Select Committee on Small 
Business and the bill we have drafted, 
I submit my amendment. 

Now, if I may have the attention of 
my very good friend, the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. BYRD], I wonder if I could 
get an agreement from him to take my 
amendment to conference. 

Mr. BYRD. I do not think we could 
take the amendment to conference. 
How much does it involve? 

Mr. MORSE. There seems to be some 
controversy as to the amount of money 
it involves, but I am willing to take the 
higher estimate for the sake of argu- 
ment. The higher estimate seems to be 
$1,900,000,000. However, some say that 
it would be in the neighborhood of $500 
million. But I say we cannot sacrifice 
uniformity of tax justice in the United 
States for money. 

Mr. BYRD. In other words, in order 
to get equality, the cost to the Treasury 
will be from $2 billion to $3 billion? 

Mr. MORSE. It might be. I do not 
care what it costs. Either we will have 
it equal, or we will eliminate the dis- 
crimination. The Potter bill is discrim- 
inatory; my amendment provides uni- 
form justice. I say the choice is clear: 
either my amendment or nothing. 

Mr.BYRD. The Senator from Virginia 
is in favor of equality, but he is not in 
favor of losing $2 billion or $3 billion in 
revenue. Therefore, I cannot accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. I am not surprised. I 
rest my case for the time being. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
DovcLas in the chair). The Senator 
from Oregon has 15 minutes remaining; 
the Senator from Virginia has 30 min- 
utes remaining in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield me 2 min- 
utes? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I sup- 
port the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute as well as the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Michigan. 
This is a matter of longstanding dis- 
cussion in the country. It affects par- 
ticularly professional men and also self- 
employed businessmen. I have in mind 
very particularly lawyers, who have 
given this proposal consideration for a 
very long time, and who in their highest 
governing bodies have strongly favored 
some such plan as is proposed. 

We are dealing not only with theories; 
we are dealing with stern realities, as 
well. The fact is that at present tax 
rates there is a very extraordinary lack 
of incentive for a certain level of mate- 
rial earnings by persons in the profes- 
sional fields. They really, in the final 
analysis, do not get their family security 
out of it, considering the present costs 
of living. 

We have not hesitated to deal with 
the tax on dividends in a special way, 
when we thought it would serve a proper 
purpose. Neither have we hesitated to 
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deal with the tax on medical expenses 
in a special way, a way which benefits 
persons having higher incomes, when we 
felt it would serve a particular purpose. 

In this particular situation, we are 
trying to find some formula by which to 
provide equity, in terms of retirement, 
for persons who work in professional 
fields, as contrasted with persons who 
work in industry. 

I think this subject, regardless of 
whether it has received thorough con- 
sideration by a committee of this body, 
has received a thorough hearing 
throughout the country in many profes- 
sional bodies and in many debates and 


discussions. I think Senators under- 
stand exactly what it implies, both 
socially and financially. 


Many of the great professional 
bodies—I have in mind the lawyers par- 
ticularly—have expressed themselves 
very explicitly upon the need, in terms 
of their own professional and personal 
lives, of this kind of legislation. 

We have an opportunity to pass such 
legislation now. It has been passed by 
the other body. Justice to these groups 
no longer need be deferred, in view of 
the fact that we have undertaken to ex- 
empt certain types of pension plans, and 
taken action in many other ways to 
accommodate other persons who have 
exactly the same problems. 

I hope the Senate will see fit, now that 
we have been presented with the pas- 
sage of H. R. 10 by the other body, to 
take affirmative action, either upon the 
proposal of the Senator from Oregon 
or the proposal of the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Oregon yield 4 
minutes to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield 4 minutes to my 
colleague. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
favor the amendment offered by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Oregon 
and also the proposal of the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Michi- 
gan. If there is anything which epit- 
omizes free enterprise, it is the self- 
employed person, be he an author, a 
composer, a lawyer, a doctor, an ac- 
countant, a dentist, a veterinarian, or 
one engaged in any other professional 
field. The self-employed person is 
totally “on his own.” When he is ill or 
when he is on vacation, his income stops; 
he is entirely a self-reliant person. 

If that status does not symbolize the 
words “free enterprise,” which are 
bandied about so much in our country, 
then I do not know the meaning of free 
enterprise. 

Before I became a Member of the Sen- 
ate, I was a writer, a journalist, and an 
author. I can well state the problem of 
the free lance writer. It is very similar 
to that of the nurse, the dentist, or the 
lawyer. When he is not working, his 
income stops. He cannot take a vaca- 
tion, he cannot be ill, without suffering 
a great diminution in income, because he 
is not at his typewriter, his dental drill, 
his desk, or wherever it is that a profes- 
sional person works. 

Still, for those persons no system has 
been provided by which they have any 
opportunity to set aside something for 
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their old age, something for their re- 
tirement. It is true that now—save 
for physicians—they can come under 
social security. That has been very re- 
cently, as it applies to self-employed in- 
dividuals. There social-security con- 
tributions are taxed. But they do not 
have the opportunity of those who are 
employed by great corporations, when 
those corporations are allowed to take 
so-called tax funds and set them aside 
to help their employees have pension 
funds in retirement. It seems to me 
that the same opportunity should be 
offered self-employed persons. 

I think this kind of justice is long 
overdue. I associate myself with the re- 
cent remarks in the Senate by the able 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], when he pointed out that some 
years ago—I believe it was in 1954—the 
Senate provided special tax treatment 
for persons who collect corporate divi- 
dends. 

It seems to me very fitting that to- 
night the Senate should provide some 
special treatment—if we wish to call it 
that, although I would describe it as 
equity and fairness—for those who are 
self-employed and depend strictly upon 
their own efforts for a living, and are 
not employed by great corporations in 
business or industry. 

I thank my colleague [Mr. Morse] for 
yielding to me; and I shall support his 
equitable amendment; and I shall also 
support the amendment which has been 
offered by the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan [ Mr. POTTER]. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the contribution my colleague has 
made to the debate on my amendment. 

I rest my case on the presentations 
which now have been made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon has 9 minutes re- 
maining under his control. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Byrn] has 30 
minutes remaining under his control. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I yield 10 
minutes to the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
shall not need the full 10 minutes. 

Mr. President, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment which has been submit- 
ted by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse]. He has made an excellent ar- 
gument for an extension of the exemp- 
tion across the board, if a tax deduction 
is to be allowed. 

Earlier, I pointed out to the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Porter] the danger 
of providing, on the floor of the Senate 
for tax deductions, without having con- 
sideration given to the proposal in the 
committee. The danger is that once we 
start reducing taxes, there is no place to 
stop. Besides, we just do not have the 
money to cut any taxes at this time. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Michigan involves a tax loss of $360 mil- 
lion; furthermore, the amendment has 
never been considered by the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. The Senator from 
Oregon, in his amendment, would extend 
this tax reduction to nearly $2 billion, 
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Early last year the Potter amendment 
was submitted in the House of Repre- 
sentatives; and the measure was passed 
by the House in the closing days of July 
1958. But the amendment has not been 
considered by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. It has not had a chance to hold 
any hearings. 

Likewise, the pending amendment of 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
involves a revenue loss of $1,900 million 
a year. Adoption of this tax reduction 
is advocated at a time when the Govern- 
ment is already operating at a monthly 
deficit which averages more than $1 bil- 
lion above the income of the Govern~-. 
ment, 

I repeat that this tax reduction is sug- 
gested at a time when the Government 
has an annual deficit of $12 billion—or 
a deficit at the rate of $1 billion a month. 
So it seems ridiculous now to propose a 
tax cut which would result in the loss of 
$1,900 million of revenue. 

Certainly, all of us would like to have 
tax cuts. Tax cuts can be made only by 
having the Congress vote for the elimi- 
nation of some of the nonessential ex- 
penditures and appropriations, and thus 
reduce the cost of the Government, and 
thereby be able to pass on to the people 
bona fide tax cuts. 

But Congress has not done that; and 
we might just as well recognize that 
fact. During the consideration of the 
appropriation bills, the Senate has even 
voted to increase the amounts of the 
appropriations previously voted by the 
House of Representatives. 

Unless the Congress is going to reduce 
the appropriations, let us stop attempt- 
ing to kid the American people, and at 
the same time let us stop telling them 
that we are going to give them a tax cut. 

I have just now received from the 
Treasury Department an estimate on the 
Morse amendment. It estimates the 
loss of revenue which will result from 
the amendment which has been offered 
by the Senator from Oregon. Its esti- 
mate is that the amendment of the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] will, 
if agreed to, and if enacted into law, re- 
sult in a revenue loss of $1,900,000,000. 

Furthermore neither of these amend- 
ments has been before the Finance 
Committee. 

Again I say if the Congress wishes to 
give the American people a tax cut, Con- 
gress should just reduce governmental 
expenditures. Congress should not at- 
tempt to give the people a tax cut by 
means of borrowed funds. If the pend- 
ing amendment is agreed to, it will in- 
crease further the national debt by an 
extra two billion. The result would be 
to increase the deficit next year by the 
amount of the tax cut over and above 
the present estimate. Thus, the Gov- 
ernment would have to borrow the funds 
for this tax cut, and will have to pay the 
interest on those borrowed funds. What 
the Members of Congress voting for this 
tax reduction should say to their con- 
stituents is—“We have opened a charge 
account in the name of your children, 
for a benefit which will be paid to you 
as a tax reduction.” 

The future generation will be paying 
for every dime now voted as a tax 
reduction. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield to me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Iyield. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Dela- 
ware has read an estimate, from the 
Treasury Department, that the cost of 
the amendment will be $1,900,000,000. 
All I can say is that the counsel for the 
Select Committee on Small Business ad- 
vised that the cost of the entire bill (S, 
1394) was estimated at about $3 billion, 
but that the Treasury advised the Select 
Committee on Small Business that the 
cost of section 3 of the bill, which is my 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute—would be between $400 million and 
$500 million. 

Which estimate is correct, I certainly 
do not know. But I believe the record 
should show what the Treasury Depart- 
ment reported to the Select Committee 
on Small Business. 

I beg the Senator’s pardon; I was mis- 
informed. The Treasury estimate of $1.5 
billion as the cost of section 3 is based on 
the assumption that every eligible tax- 
payer will take the maximum deduction, 
The committee staff believes $400 to $500 
million is a more realistic estimate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I re- 
spect that report. But I point out that 
the Select Committee on Small Business 
is not the Finance Committee, and is not 
the committee which can intelligently 
make such estimates. 

At this time I shall read the memo- 
randum which has just been handed to 
me by a member of the staff. It is signed 
by Dan Throop Smith: 

Another major suggestion is to add to the 
bill section 3 of Senate bill 1394, relating to 
voluntary retirement plans. This feature 
of Senate bill 1394 is estimated to lose about 
$1.9 billion revenue, 


It is estimated to lose about $1.9 bil- 
lion in revenue. 

That is the report of the Treasury De- 
partment on section 3, which I under- 
stand is the pending amendment in the 
nature of a substitute. 

So I believe we must accept this esti- 
mate from the Treasury Department. 

Mr. President, we should recognize 
that not only will the proposed tax cut 
constitute a charge against future gener- 
ations, but we should also consider the 
effect of the enactment of such an 
amendment on the value of the United 
States dollar. In the last 15 years, as a 
result of the deficit spending of the Goy- 
ernment, one-half of the purchasing 
power of the United States dollar has al- 
ready been destroyed, and one-half of 
the purchasing value of every savings 
account and every life insurance policy 
and every pension fund and every social 
security account in the Nation has been 
destroyed; and one-half of the value of 
the life savings of the people of the Na- 
tion has been destroyed—all as a result 
of the erosion of the value of the United 
States dollar. This is a direct result of 
the deficit spending which has been en- 
gaged in by the Government. 

So I believe it is time for us to put a 
stop to that process, for we must protect 
the remaining value of the United States 
dollar. 

Therefore, Mr. President, the pending 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
should be rejected. 
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In the face of the $12 billion annual 
deficit of the Government, I do not be- 
lieve voting for tax reductions can be 
justified at this time. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Which 
side will yield time to the Senator from 
Vermont? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the distinguished se- 
nior Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. President, let me ask whether the 
Morse amendment to the Potter amend- 
ment is an amendment in the nature of 
a substitute for the Potter amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. It is. 

Mr. AIKEN. If the Morse amendment 
is agreed to, another vote will then be 
required before that amendment will 
become a part of the bill; is that cor- 
rect? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the 
Chair inquire whether both sides yield 
back the time remaining under their 
control. 

Mr. MORSE. Let me ask whether the 
remaining time in opposition to the 
amendment will be yielded back? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. Then, Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of the time 
under my control. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of the time under 
my control. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time has been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse], in the nature of a substi- 
tute for the amendment of the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. POTTER]. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on this 
question, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, at 
this time I shall suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
postpone that suggestion, and yield to 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce that at this time I must 
leave the Chamber, to attend a funeral. 

If I were present and voting on the 
question of agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Porter], I 
would vote against the Morse amend- 
ment. I would do so because I do not 
believe the Treasury can stand an addi- 
tion of from $300 million to $500 million 
to the existing deficit. 

Moreover, I believe that the enact- 
ment of these amendments would create 
inequities and inequalities. 

Ishall try to obtain a pair. 

However, if I were present at the time 
when the vote was taken, I would vote in 
the way I have indicated. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, if either 
either Senator in control of the time will 
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yield me some time, I wish to ask a ques- 
tion in connection with the question 
raised by the Senator from Vermont. A 
vote against the Morse amendment is a 
vote ostensibly for the Potter amend- 
ment; or, putting it the other way, a vote 
for the Morse amendment is a vote 
against the Potter amendment. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. MORSE. At least, a vote for the 
Morse amendment would be a vote in 
favor of applying the principle of the 
Potter amendment to everyone. 

Mr. IVES. The principle, yes, but not 
the amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Frear Martin, Pa. 


Allott Goldwater McClellan 
Anderson Gore McNamara 
Barrett Green Monroney 

1l Hayden Morse 
Bennett Hickenlooper Morton 
Bible Hill Mundt 
Bricker Hoblitzell Neuberger 
Bridges Hruska Pastore 
Bush Humphrey Potter 
Butler ves Proxmire 
Byrd Jackson Purtell 
Capehart Javits Revercomb 
Carlson Jenner Robertson 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Case, N. J. Johnston, S.C. Saltonstall 
Case, S. Dak Jordan Schoeppel 
Church Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Clark Kennedy Sparkman 
Cooper Kerr Stennis 
Cotton Knowland Symington 
Curtis Kuchel Talmadge 
Dirksen Langer Thurmond 
Dougias Lausche Thye 
Dworshak Long Watkins 
Eastland Magnuson Wiley 
Ellender Malone Williams 
Ervin Mansfield Young 
Flanders Martin, Iowa 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse]. All time has been 
yielded back. On this question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered—— 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes on the bill to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, as between 
the 2 amendments which have been of- 
fered, I would be constrained to vote for 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Oregon. I admit that the esti- 
mated cost is extremely high. How- 
ever, according to the administration’s 
own statement, to adopt the Potter 
amendment in the form in which it was 
originally offered, would be a good ex- 
ample of class legislation, in which we 
undertake to benefit in large measure a 
certain class of persons, leaving out oth- 
ers who are just as much entitled to tax 
reductions, and giving them no benefit. 

The administration’s position is that 
if we are to grant this benefit to self- 
employed, we cannot justify refusing to 
grant the same privilege to employees. 
The administration says, in effect, “If 
you are going to provide this benefit for 
one class, you cannot justify leaving out 
other classes of people, including, first, 
employees not covered by industrial 
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pension plans; second, employees cov- 
ered by pension plans who receive very 
small pensions and who would want tax 
relief for their own personal supplemen- 
tary savings and for retirement; and 
third, employees under pension plans 
with high rates of employee contribu- 
tions which are not now deductible.” 

The administration says that if we 
adopt the so-called Potter amendment, 
or the so-called Jenkins-Keogh bill, it 
would be unfair to certain classes of 
people. The Treasury says further that 
if we are to apply these benefits to cer- 
tain other classes of people, the cost of 
the proposal would increase to approxi- 
mately $3 billion, if we assume that not 
everyone would take advantage of it. 
Assuming that a substantial portion of 
those people eligible were to take ad- 
vantage of it; and that a large number 
would not take advantage of it, the cost 
would be $3 billion. The cost would be 
substantially greater if all those eligible 
took advantage of it. 

It has already been estimated that the 
Potter amendment, if adopted, would 
cost $365 million. Admittedly, that is 
relatively less than the cost of the 
amendment would be if it were broad- 
ened to include everyone. 

Let me demonstrate how the admin- 
istration arrived at the estimated cost 
of $365 million for special tax relief to 
one class of taxpayers. It is estimated 
that 15 percent of self-employed people 
in the lowest income tax bracket would 
take advantage of the benefit. Why only 
15 percent? Because the $2,500 deduc- 
tion is not so attractive as a savings 
measure to those who would save only 
20 percent. 

On the other hand, it is estimated— 
and I think this makes sense—that 25 
percent of those in the middle income 
bracket would take advantage of the 
$2,500 deduction. Why? Because when 
the tax bracket reaches 35 or 40 percent 
of income, there is a much greater in- 
centive to set aside the $2,500 for retire- 
ment, on the ground that one would be 
in a position to draw it down later with- 
out paying the tax. 

It is estimated that 66 percent, or 
two-thirds, in the upper income tax 
bracket would take advantage of the 
proposed benefit. ‘That makes sense, 
because if a person is in the 60, 70, or 
80 percent tax bracket, the tax rate is 
exceedingly high. I believe that the 
administration is right in making the 
estimate that only one self-employed 
person out of every 8 would use this 
amendment if he were in the lower in- 
come tax bracket, because it would not 
be of much advantage to him. Only 1 in 
4 in the middle income tax bracket would 
use it, because it would not do much for 
them. But it is estimated that two- 
thirds of those in the 70, 80, or 90 per- 
cent bracket would use the benefit, be- 
cause it would mean something to them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Louisiana has ex- 
pired, 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield me 5 addi- 
tional minutes? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield 5 additional min- 
utes to the Senator from Louisiana. 
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Mr. LONG. Iam not objecting to do- 
ing something for those in the upper in- 
come-tax bracket. Itis allright with me, 
provided we are willing to apply the same 
principle to everyone. But can we af- 
ford it? : 

The Treasury says that the cost would 
be approximately $3 billion, assuming 
that the percentages of the various 
groups to which I have referred would 
take advantage of the amendment. No 
attempt has been made to estimate the 
cost if everyone were to take advantage 
of it. 

How would I explain to the people at 
home why I voted for a tax reduction 
when 7 persons out of 8 in the lower in- 
come-tax bracket would not find it 
worthwhile to use it, while the man in 
She upper bracket would find it of advan- 
tage to him? I do not care to undertake 
to explain to employed people that they 
cannot benefit from the proposed legisla- 
tion, while their employer can. I would 
rather vote to afford the same kind of 
advantage to be applied to other classes 
of people. 

Why are there so many people who 
feel that they are entitled to special tax 
treatment which no one else can get? 
It so happens that corporations have 
found it to their tax advantage to set up 
huge pension and retirement funds for 
their executives, while other persons in 
approximately the same income bracket 
say, “This tax advantage can be given 
to big corporation executives. Why can 
it not be given to me?” 

The corporation executive can avoid 
paying taxes by not taking the payments 
as salary, but by taking a retirement ben- 
efit or pension payment of $50,000 a year. 
The question will be asked, “If such a 
person can get away with it, why not give 
the self-employed people the same kind 
of break? Why can they not have the 
same tax advantage as is enjoyed by 
large corporation executives?” ‘There is 
logic on their side. 

The only problem is that if we try to 
extend the same principle to the self- 
employed, on a basis which will be at- 
tractive to the average workingman, the 
cost to the Treasury will be, conserva- 
tively, $3 billion. The Treasury has 
made no estimate of the cost if the pro- 
posal were made sufficiently attractive 
so that everyone could take advantage 
of it, but it would be a great deal more 
than $3 billion. 

So far as I am concerned, I am not 
disposed to vote for class legislation, I 
would vote to broaden the proposal, as 
suggested by the Senator from Oregon; 
or, if that amendment should fail, I have 
an amendment which would broaden it 
even more. Then I suppose I would have 
to vote against my own amendment, as a 
matter of fiscal responsibility. I do not 
see how we can vote for class legislation 
for a select group, and proceed to leave 
out vast numbers of people who have an 
equal entitlement even in the eyes of a 
Republican administration. 

Some of us Democrats like to think 
that we are more interested in the wel- 
fare of the little fellow than are the Re- 
publicans. In this case we have a Repub- 
lican administration advising us that this 
is class legislation; that it is discrimina- 
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tory; and that if we are to provide these 
benefits for a certain class, we ought to 
be prepared to give the same kind of 
` treatment to the working man. The ad- 
ministration is right. I do not see how 
I could vote to deny the little fellow the 
same tax advantage which is enjoyed by 
a special class. If it is good enough for 
the dentist, it is good enough for the or- 
dinary worker who is employed by him. 
If it is good enough for the employer, I 
submit that it is good enough for those 
who work for him. 

It is true that some employers have 
set up retirement plans. In the case of 
those who have set up retirement plans, 
the employer’s contribution is not taxed, 
but the same thing cannot be said for 
the employee’s contribution. He must 
pay taxes on his contribution when it 
goes into the fund. 

When an employer contributes to so- 
cial security, his contribution is not 
taxed. However, the contribution of the 
employee is taxed. 

If we are to do what is suggested by 
the proposals now before the Senate, I 
see no reason why we should not also do 
it for Senators and Representatives. We 
make contributions to our retirement 
fund. We put our money into the fund. 
The money we contribute is money on 
which we have paid taxes. The same 
thing is true of all Government em- 
ployees. Their contributions consist of 
money which has been taxed. So far as 
I know, there is nothing in the law any- 
where which provides that a person may 
include his personal expenses as a tax- 
deductible item. I submit that a better 
case could be made for many proposals to 
grant tax relief for a number of items of 
personal expense than has been made for 
this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. The ad- 
ditional 5 minutes of the Senator from 
Louisiana have expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 additional minutes to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the com- 
mittee should have an opportunity to 
look at this proposal. The House did not 
send the bill to us until a short time ago. 
I believe it came to us about 2 weeks ago. 
We did not have a chance even to find 
out what the administration thought of 
it until August 6. Today is August 12. 
We have had all sorts of letters, and a 
great many wires, as Senators know, im- 
portuning us. They have come from 
lawyers, doctors, accountants, dentists, 
and associations all over the Nation. I 
have discussed this matter with other 
Senators, and I know that most of them 
feel that if we are going to do this for 
some people, a great many other people 
will come to us and say, “Why don’t you 
do it for us also?” 

As I say, I would be disposed to vote 
for some proposition along this line 
which would cover everyone, and then let 
the whole thing go to conference, to see 
whether the conferees could work some- 
thing out. I suspect that they would 
probably decide to drop the whole thing 
until it could be studied, and give every- 
one an opportunity to take a look at it. 
That is what we ought to do, rather than 
adopt the Potter amendment. 
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My personal disposition would be to 
vote for the proposal of the Senator from 
Oregon, as a substitute for the Potter 
amendment, because at least it does jus- 
tice as between one class of people and 
any other class. If that amendment is 
adopted, I would be disposed to vote 
against the entire proposal because I do 
not believe the Government could afford 
the tax loss. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from Ne- 
vada. 

SELF-EMPLOYED SOCIAL SECURITY—THE MA- 
LONE BILL, S. 3415, COMPARED TO KEOGH 
BILL, H. R, 10 
Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, on 

March 6 I introduced S. 3415. That bill 
closely follows the Keogh bill except 
that, in addition to the self-employed 
not now included in any social-security 
plan, any self-employed individual, 
whether or not so included, may, under 
the same provisions, provide additional 
retirement income. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nevada will suspend until 
the Senate is in order. The Senate will 
be in order. 

Mr. MALONE. The bill was intro- 
duced on March 6, and I should like to 
read a paragraph from the statement I 
made at that time: 

Self-employed groups, whether or not they 
are included in or excluded from social secu- 
rity, should have the opportunity to come 
under a yoluntary retirement plan system 
and receive the tax benefits which would 
inure under this bill. It will give 9.7 mil- 
lion people an opportunity to provide for 
their own retirement. 


Social security for farmers and for 
low-income groups does not, in many 
cases, provide adequate security. It 
often is a very small retirement income 
in the aggregate, under existing social- 
security provisions. Therefore, if the 
principle is adopted for professional em- 
ployees more often in the higher brack- 
ets, not covered by social security, the 
low-income groups already covered 
could take advantage of it on the same 
principle, to augment their retirement 
income. 

Mr. President, I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana that hearings 
should be held by the Committee on 
Finance. If, however, we are to adopt 
such a proposal, the principle embodied 
in the Morse amendment should be 
adopted, which is already included in 
the Malone bill, S: 3415. This legislation 
came to the Senate Finance Committee 
quite late. I have discussed the subject 
of hearings with the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance, Mr. BYRD. How- 
ever, the Committee on Finance has been 
in session almost continuously on other 
legislation. If we are to get away in a 
week from Saturday, time is of course 
very short. If we have the time to hold 
hearings, I would favor such hearings. 
However, if the bill is to be made a part 
of the legislation now, I favor the Morse 
amendment which, in fact, is included 
in the Malone bill. The debate by the 
Senator from Louisiana is pertinent. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous per- 
mission to include my statement at this 
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point in the Recorp, made on March 6, 

when the bill was first introduced. 
There being no objection, the state- 

ment was ordered to be printed in the 

REcorD, as follows: 

SELF-EMPLOYED VOLUNTARY RETIREMENT 
PuAN—INDIVIDUAL INITIATIVE SECURITY 


Mr. Matone. Mr. President, I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill to encourage 
the establishment of voluntary retirement 
plans by self-employed individuals. 

The bill would allow self-employed persons 
a deduction for Federal income tax purposes 
for amounts set aside for their retirement, 
limited to 10 percent or $5,000 a year, which- 
ever is lesser, of self-employment income. 
This will also encourage individual initiative 
in providing for their own retirement. 
Amounts set aside in excess of these limita- 
tions could be carried over and deducted in 
a later year. 

Older age groups would be able to set 
aside a larger proportion of their earnings 
before taxes, so that they could build up ade- 
quate retirement reserves in a shorter time. 
Under this bill the tax will be deferred until 
the payment of the benefits, which will be 
taxable. 

A deduction would be permitted for 
amounts paid into either a trust or cus- 
todian account established under the retire- 
ment plan for self-employed individuals, or 
a restricted retirement policy, which is either 
a new or existing life insurance or annuity 
contract. 

The planned benefits would be taxed to 
the individual only when received by him— 
normally after he retired. A lump-sum dis- 
tribution of his entire interest would get 
favored tax treatment if made to him after 
he reached 65,and after his contributions 
accumulated in the plan for at least 5 years, 
orif made after hisdeath. | ; 4 

Mr. President, in view of the difference of 
treatment under the present retirement laws 
between: self-employed individuals and èm- 
ployees, with regard to retirement and pen- 
sion plans, and benefits thereunder, there 
exists today a great inequity to large groups 
of people. 

Self-employed groups whether or not they 
are included in or excluded from social se- 
curity should have the opportunity to come 
under a voluntary retirement plan system 
and receive the tax benefits which would 
inure under this bill. It will give 9.7 mil- 
lion people an opportunity to provide for 
their own retirement. 

The difficulty of saving under the present 
high-income tax rates is apparent—when 
this is applied to the lower income bracket 
of self-employed persons, their ability to pro- 
vide for their later years or that “rainy day” 
is next to impossible. 

It should be recognized that employee 
pension plans were developed before the 
adoption of Federal income taxation and 
that they serve-an important purpose quite 
apart from the tax advantage. This is 
apropos to the self-employed individual. 

The following groups of people would 
have the opportunity to take advantage of 
this program: 3.3 million farm operators; 
three-tenths of a million ministers; one- 
tenth of a million physicians; 6 million addi- 
tional persons including small-business men, 
lawyers, architects, engineers, dentists, and 
so forth. 

I am opposed to socialized medicine and 
Government interference in the education 
of engineers and scientists. 

As of September 1957 we had 66.5 million 
persons in paid employment in the United 
States and the self-employed group repre- 
sents approximately 10 million persons or 
about one-sixth of our working population. 
When you realize that about 1 out of 6 work- 
ing people are not given the opportunity to 
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make adequate provision for their retire- 
ment it is apparent that this legislation is 
needed. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be printed in the RECORD, 


. Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield me 1 min- 
ute so that I may ask for the yeas and 
nays on my amendment? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the POTTER amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the follwing Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Frear Martin, Pa. 
Allott Goldwater McClellan 
Anderson Gore McNamara 
Barrett Green Monroney 
Beall Hayden Morse 
Bennett Hickenlooper Morton 
Bible Hill Mundt 
Bricker Hoblitzelı Neuberger 
Bridges Pastore 

Humphrey Potter 
Butler Ives Proxmire 
Byrd Jackson Purtell 
Capehart Javits Revercomb 
Carlson Jenner Robertson 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Case, N. J. Johnston, S.C. Saltonstall 
Case, 5. Dak. Jordan Schoeppel 
Chi Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Clark Kennedy Sparkman 
Cooper err Stennis 

Knowland Symington 
Curtis Kuchel ‘Talmadge 
Dirksen Langer ‘Thurmond 
Douglas Lausche Thye 
Dworshak Long Watkins 
Eastland Magnuson Wiley 
Ellender Malone Williams 
Ervin Mansfield Young 
Flanders Martin, Iowa 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Dovcias in the chair). A quorum is 
present. All time has been yielded back. 

Mr. HUMPHREY subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp, prior to 
the ruling of the Chair on the point of 
order of the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Kerr], at the conclusion of the 
presentation by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] a statement relat- 
ing to the Morse amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Minnesota? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUMPHREY 

The Morse amendment, which I support, 
deals with a subject of growing importance 
in our country, namely retirement pro- 


grams. 

In the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, sec- 
tion 401, it was provided that employers 
could make sizable deductions from taxable 
income for contributions made to approved 
pension and profit-sharing plans established 
for the benefit of their employees. Such 
deductions are most properly in order and 
tend to encourage corporations to establish 
pension and profit-sharing programs to pro- 
vide a measure of financial security for em- 
ployees in their later years. 

Under the language of the law, however, 
the only ones who can benefit from such 
plans are employees. For example, a sole 
stockholder of a corporation who also serves 
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as president of the corporation is considered 
as an employee under section 401 and 
therefore may qualify as a beneficiary under 
its pension or profit-sharing plan. But a 
member of a partnership or a proprietor of 
an unincorporated business does not so 
qualify as an employee and therefore is pre- 
cluded from being a beneficiary under any 
of these tax-exempt plans. 

The present tax law thereby works a great 
hardship on small business in particular be- 
cause such a relatively small number are in- 
corporated. The total business population 
in the United States at the present time is 
4,300,000, and of this number approximately 
3,650,000 are unincorporated. 

So we see that a large number of individual 
proprietors, unlike their counterpart in the 
corporate organization, are denied favor- 
able treatment for themselves, even if they 
establish pension plans for their employees. 

To deny equality of treatment to literally 
millions of businessmen and to self-em- 
ployed professional people is, in my opinion, 
patently unfair. 

The Small Business Committee in the 
course of last year’s hearings on small busi- 
ness tax problems received a great deal of 
testimony recommending that some provi- 
sion be made to allow tax deductions on re- 
tirement plans of the self-employed who do 
not qualify at present under section 401. 

The Small Business Committee, on which 
I am pleased to serve, after careful consider- 
ation, proposed a way to meet this gap in 
the present law. The committee’s proposal 
appears in section 3 of S. 3194, the Small 
Business Tax Adjustment Act of 1958; which 
I joined in introducing in January and 
which is now co-sponsored by a major- 
ity of the Senate membership. 

The amendment of the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse] is identical to section 3 of 
S. 3194. It is a most important amendment 
and one which I believe would be of tremen- 
dous assistance to small-business men in 
particular in building up a retirement fund 
for their old age. 

This amendment proposes that each tax- 
payer who invests in a qualified voluntary 
retirement plan may deduct the amount so 
invested up to 10 percent of his taxable 
income, or $1,000, whichever is the lesser, 
per year. 

The amendment is carefully worded so 
that the retirement funds would be com- 
pletely out of the control of the taxpayer 
and would be applied solely for the purpose 
for which the deduction is given. The in- 
surance companies which issue any such re- 
tirement policies, and banks which become 
trustees or custodians of restricted retire- 
ment funds created under this amendment, 
would be required to make regular reports to 
the Internal Revenue Service concerning all 
such deposits or accounts, 

Here, Mr. President, is a simple and di- 
rect way in which we can assist many of 
our citizens—the self-employed in particu- 
lar—in setting aside a reasonable sum for 
retirement purposes. It would eliminate a 
discriminatory feature in the present code 
which works a hardship on literally millions 
of small-business men and on professional 
groups as well. 

It is my position that if a major stock- 
holder in a corporation who also serves as an 
Officer is entitled to be a beneficiary un- 
der a tax-exempt pension plan, as present 
tax law so provides, then there can be no 
just reason why the owners of unincor- 
porated firms, which make up the bulk of the 
small-business community, and professional 
people who are self-employed, should not 
also be entitled to tax deductions on invest- 
ments which they make in bona fide volun- 
tary retirement programs, 

There has been a great deal of disagree- 
ment as to the initial revenue loss under 
this proposal. The Treasury Department 
has estimated that the loss in the first few 
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years would be $1.9 billion annually. The 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion has estimated that the loss would be 
$1.7 billion. But reliable economists and 
tax experts have informed me that they do 
not see how this proposal could amount to a 
revenue loss of more than $200 million a 
year. 

And I also point out that taxpayers, un- 
der this proposal, would be required to pay 
taxes on all amounts received by way of 
benefits under their own programs after re- 
tirement. As a result of such provision, the 
revenue losses realized in the early years will 
in large measure be recovered as the number 
of taxpayers reeciving retirement benefits in- 
creases. 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma will state it. 

Mr. KERR. Is the Senate operating 
under a unanimous consent agreement? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. . It is. 

Mr. KERR. Is the Potter amend- 
ment germane to the bill, as is required 
under the unanimous consent agree- 
ment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will ask for an advisory opinion 
from the Senator from Virginia. The 
Potter amendment is quite a long 
amendment. The Chair will appreci- 
ate the advice of the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance as to whether he 
regards the Potter amendment as being 
germane to the bill. 

Mr. BYRD. I have not given consid- 
eration to that question. I yield to the 
Parliamentarian as the best authority 
on the matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair rules tentatively that the amend- 
ment is germane. 

Mr. KERR. The senior Senator from 
Oklahoma does not agree with the Pre- 
siding Officer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair reminds the Senator from Okla- 
homa that the Senate is operating un- 
der a unanimous consent agreement 
under which time for debate is limited. 
The Senator from Oklahoma will have 
to have time yielded to him, all time on 
the Potter amendment and the Morse 
amendment having been yielded back. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield me 1 minute 
on the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 1 
minute on the bill to the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I make 
the point of order that neither the 
amendment of the Senator from Michi- 
gan nor the amendment of the Senator 
from Oregon to the amendment of the 
Senator from Michigan is germane to 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair overrules the point of order made 
by the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. I appeal from the ruling 
of the Chair and ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is whether the decision of the 
Chair shall stand as the judgment of the 
Senate. On this question the Senator 
from Oklahoma has asked for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. Is not the Senator from 
Oklahoma entitled to time on his appeal 
from the ruling of the Chair? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Each 
side has 30 minutes on the appeal from 
the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. KERR. I do not desire to speak at 
this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma has control of 
the time in favor of the appeal from the 
ruling of the Chair; the majority leader 
will control the time in opposition to the 
appeal. If the majority leader does not 
oppose the appeal, then the minority 
leader will control the time. 

The Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. The bill before the Sen- 
ate is entitled “Technical Amendments 
Act of 1958.” According to the general 
statement on page 1 of the report before 
the Senate, the bill “represents a major 
step in the elimination of substantive 
unintended benefits and hardships in 
the existing income, estate, and gift-tax 
provisions, and also removes many tech- 
nical errors and ambiguities in the tax 
statutes.” 

I submit that the amendments before 
the Senate at this time do not come with- 
in the purview of the purposes of the bill 
or of the contents of the bill, as dis- 
closed by the report and the provisions 
of the bill, and that, therefore, they can- 
not be germane to the bill. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, as I 
understand, the time in opposition to the 
appeal is to be controlled by either the 
distinguished majority leader or, if he 
supports the appeal from the decision of 
the Chair, by the minority leader. Since 
I also support the appeal from the deci- 
sion of the Chair, I am prepared to yield 
the time in opposition to any Senator 
who desires to speak in opposition to the 

appeal from the ruling of the Chair. 
"Mr. KERR. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered—— 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York will state it. 

Mr. IVES. I am not clear as to the 
question on which we are about to vote. 

Mr. KERR. I shall be glad to assist 
the Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is: Shall the decision of the 
Chair stand as the judgment of the 
Senate? A vote “yea” is to uphold the 
ruling of the Chair that the Potter 
amendment is in order and that the 
Morse amendment in the nature of a 
substitute for the Potter amendment is 
in order. A vote “nay” is not to sustain 
the ruling of the Chair. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

a Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll, 
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Mr. HUMPHREY (when his name was 
called). On this vote, I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Florida 
(Mr, SMATHERS]. If the junior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] were pres- 
ent and voting, he would vote “nay.” If 
I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAVEZ], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Missouri 
iMr. HenninGs], the Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. HOLLAND], the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. LauscHE], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoneEy], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH] are absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr, HENNINGS], the Senator from Flor- 
ida (Mr. HoLiann], the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. LauscHe], and the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray] would each 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. PAYNE] is 
necessarily absent. If present and vot- 
ing, he would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH] is detained on official business. 
If present and voting, he would vote 
“nay.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 32, 
nays 52, as follows: 


YEAS—32 
Allott Hoblitzell Pastore 
Barrett Hruska Potter 
Beall Ives Proxmire 
Bricker Javits Purtell 
Capehart Kefauver Revercomb 
Case, N. J Kuchel Schoeppel 
Case, S. Dak Langer Thurmond 
Cotton Malone Thye 
Douglas Morse Watkins 
Flanders Mundt Young 
Goldwater Neuberger 

NAYS—52 
Aiken Ervin Martin, Iowa 
Anderson Frear Martin, Pa. 
Bennett Gore McClellan 
Bible Green McNamara 
Bridges Hayden Monroney 
Bush Hickenlooper Morton 
Butler Hill Robertson 
Byrd Jackson Russell 
Carlson Jenner Saltonstall 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Smith, Maine 
Church Johnston, S.C. Sparkman 
Clark Jordan Stennis 
Cooper Kennedy Symington 
Curtis Kerr Talmadge 
Dirksen Knowland Wiley 
Dworshak Long Williams 
Eastland Magnuson 
Ellender Mansfield 

NOT VOTING—12 

Chavez Humphrey Payne 
Fulbright Lausche Smathers 
Hennings Murray Smith, N. J. 
Holland O'Mahoney Yarborough 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the 
question, Shall the decision of the Chair 
stand as the judgment of the Senate, the 
yeas are 32 and the nays are 52. So, 
the decision of the Chair does not stand 
as the judgment of the Senate. 

Therefore, the point of order against 
both the Morse amendment and the Pot- 
ter amendment is sustained. 

The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote just taken. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment, designated 
7-30-58-C, and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment of the 
Senator from Georgia. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is pro- 
posed, on page 8, to strike out lines 1 
through 13. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on my 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent at this time that 
the names of the following Senators be 
added as cosponsors of my amendment: 
The senior Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Ervin]; the junior Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Jorpan]; the 
Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. PAs- 
TORE]; the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN]; the senior Senator from 
South Carolina {Mr. JoHNston]; the 
junior Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. THurMonpD]; the Senator from 
Oregon [| Mr. NEUBERGER]; and the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. HOBLIT- 
ZELL]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
yield myself such time as it may require 
to complete my statement. 

The purpose of my amendment, Mr. 
President, is to eliminate from H. R. 
8381, section 4, which makes subsistence 
allowances received by peace officers 
subject to taxation as regular income. 
I offer it as a matter of simple justice— 
seeking to prevent the working of a 
severe and discriminatory hardship upon 
law enforcement officials at all levels of 
government. 

It is not necessary for me to point out, 
Mr. President, that these invaluable 
public servants already are grossly un- 
derpaid. The salary scales for which 
they must work hardly can be said to 
compensate them adequately for the 
risks they must take and the personal 
hardships they must endure as the re- 
sult of the demands of their duties in 
preserving the public peace. 

In Georgia a highway patrolman re- 
ceives a subsistence allowance of $5 a 
day. He is on duty, or subject to call, 
24 hours a day—many times 100 miles 
or more away from home. With that 
small allowance he must buy all of his 
meals and, if there is no patrol barracks 
in the area where he is serving, also pay 
for his lodging. 

Similar situations prevail in most of 
the other States. 

It is my considered opinion, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that such allowances should be no 
more subject to taxation than should 
the reimbursement received by any 
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Member of this Senate for his food and 
expenses when he is away from the 
Capitol conducting an investigation, 
holding a hearing, or engaging in some 
Official Senate or committee business. 

In this day of mounting crime and 
increasing juvenile delinquency, our need 
is for more and better qualified law 
Officers. In that light, it would appear 
that this Senate should be legislating 
for, rather than against, the interests 
of these guardians of the public peace. 

Let us take my State of Georgia as an 
example of the increasing difficulty of 
attracting and retaining qualified men 
in the field of law enforcement. Last 
year the Georgia Highway Patrol lost 31 
of its best men to better-paying jobs in 
private business. Since it costs approxi- 
mately $5,000 to train a patrolman, 
Georgia thus suffered an actual dollar 
loss of more than $150,000, to say nothing 
of the even greater intangible loss suf- 
fered by every Georgian dependent upon 
the highway patrol for the maintenance 
of safety and good order on the highways 
of the State. 

Ideeply regret, Mr. President, that the 
Finance Committee did not see fit to 
eliminate this section, and I implore the 
Senate to give the law-enforcement au- 
thorities of the Nation a vote of confi- 
dence by so voting. 

I fear, Mr. President, that failure to 
do so will result, in many instances, in 
making it financially impossible for men 
with valuable experience and proven de- 
votion to duty to continue to serve with 
the various police agencies of the Nation. 

I do not believe, Mr. President, that 
any Member of this Senate would wish 
to equate the small amount of revenue 
this provision will produce with the great 
loss which the public safety and general 
welfare of society will suffer as the re- 
sult of its enactment. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am delighted to 
yield. 

Mr. BYRD. The provision was in the 
existing law but was eliminated by the 
House and by the bill as reported by the 
Finance Committee. I have consulted 
with the members of the committee and 
believe the Senator’s amendment should 
go to conference. If the Senator will 
withdraw his request for the yeas and 
nays on his amendment, I shall take his 
amendment to conference. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am delighted to 
do so. I thank my distinguished friend 
from Virginia for accepting the amend- 
ment, which means so much to the peace 
officers of my State and to the Nation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the order for the yeas and 
nays be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Georgia? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 1 minute to the Senator 
from the time on the bill. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record at this point a letter from 
John T. Sheehan, colonel and superin- 
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tendent, Rhode Island State Police, on 
this subject. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 


RHODE ISLAND STATE POLICE, 
Providence, R. I., October 2, 1957. 
Hon. JOHN O. PASTORE, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: The State and Provincial 
section of the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police has recently brought to my 
attention the fact that during the Ist ses- 
sion of the 85th Congress a bill designated 
as H. R. 8381 was introduced by Congress- 
man Mutts, of Arkansas. This act is en- 
titled “Technical Amendments Act of 
1957” and comprises amendments to the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954. Section 4 
of H. R. 8381 proposes to repeal section 120 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 which 
relates to statutory subsistence allowances 
received by police. The House Ways and 
Means Committee reported the bill on July 
9 and it is presently pending on the Union 
Calendar of the House. 

For your information chapter 3015 of the 
Rhode Island Public Laws of 1952 author- 
izes an allowance for subsistence in an 
amount not less than $600 per annum for 
members of the State police below the rank 
of lieutenant and in an amount not less 
than $900 per annum for members of the 
State police with the rank of lieutenant or 
higher than the rank of lieutenant. As 
you are probably aware, Rhode Island 
troopers live at barracks and go home but 
63 hours a week, Since meals are not pro- 
vided at barracks, and duties and distances 
prevent their going home to meals, mem- 
bers must purchase same within their patrol 
areas at times and places authorized by their 
particular barracks. No reimbursement is 
made the members by the department. 
Therefore the above amounts have been ac- 
cepted as income-tax exempt. 

Since the repeal of section 120 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 would result 
in an unjust hardship on the members of 
this department, I am appealing to you to 
strongly oppose the passage of section 4 
of H. R. 8381. Your interest and support 
in this matter will be gratefully appreciated 
by the entire personnel of this department. 

With kindest personal regards, I remain. 

Respectfully, 
JOHN T. SHEEHAN, 
Colonel and Superintendent. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, does the Senator from Georgia 
yield back his time? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. We yield 
the time on this side, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. TAL- 
MADGE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment 8-5-58-D and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 77, line 
22, it is proposed to insert the following 
new section; 

Sec, 31. Exemption from tax on certain cor- 
porations and associations. 


Section 501 (c) (14) (relating to exemp- 
tion from taxation of certain organizations) 
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is amended by striking out “1951” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “1957.” 
Renumber succeeding sections accordingly. 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I 
should like particularly to have the at- 
tention of the chairman of the commit- 
tee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. The Senator 
from Ohio will suspend until the Senate 
is in order. 

The Senator from Ohio may proceed. 

Mr. BRICKER. I should like particu- 
larly to invite the attention of the chair- 
man of the committee to the amendment 
I have offered. The amendment will 
cost the Treasury nothing. The amend- 
ment would simply put the Ohio Deposit 
Guaranty Fund in the same legal posi- 
tion as the similar funds in Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut. The amendment 
would change the date to incorporate 
the association, the Ohio Deposit Guar- 
anty Fund, Inc., so that it would have 
the exemption which is already given 
to such institutions in the State of Mas- 
sachusetts and the State of Connecticut. 

Mr. BYRD. The amendment involves 
the question of changing a date? 

Mr. BRICKER. It is simply a ques- 
tion of changing the date from 1951 to 
1957. 

Mr. BYRD. I am informed by the 
chief of staff of the committee that there 
would not be a material loss, so we will 
take the amendment to conference. 

Mr. BRICKER. There would be no 
loss at all, because there is no tax paid. 

Mr. BYRD. We will take the amend- 
ment to conference. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I 
yield back the time remaining to me. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I yield 
back the time on this side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Ohio IMr. 
BRICKER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment 8-5-58-B and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of 
the bill it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Sec. 212. 1954 floor stocks refund applicable 
to importers of electric light 
bulbs. 

(a) Amendment of 1939 Code: Section 
1657 (a) of the Internal Reyenue Code of 
1939 is amended by striking out “manufac- 
turer or producer,” wherever it appears, and 
inserting in lieu thereof “manufacturer, pro- 
ducer or importer.” 

(b) Effective date: The amendment made 
by subsection (a) of this section shall be ef- 
fective as of March 31, 1954. 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, this 
amendment is designed to correct an in- 
consistency in the law, by extending to 
importers of electric light bulbs the same 
treatment provided by present law to im- 
porters of electric, oil, and gas appli- 
ances. The floor stock refunds author- 
ized by the Excise Tax Reduction Act 
of 1954 provided that dealers and others 
who, on the rate reduction date, held 
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electric, oil, and gas appliances in stock 
for resale or for use in further manu- 
facture might apply to the manufac- 
turer, producer, or importer for a refund 
of the difference between the tax rate 
applicable to such items prior to enact- 
ment of the Excise Tax Reduction Act 
and 10 percent, the applicable rate fol- 
lowing enactment of that act. The 
manufacturer, producer, or importer 
could then apply to the Internal Reve- 
nue Service for a refund of the amount 
paid to dealers and others under the act. 

In the case of electric light bulbs, 
however, the relief provided by the floor 
stock refund was limited to manufactur- 
ers or producers. Importers, perhaps 
through inadvertence, were not included 
in this refund provision, although im- 
porters were specifically included in the 
refund provision relating to electric, oil, 
and gas appliances. 

This amendment would place import- 
ers of both classes of items on an equal 
basis. 

Mr. President, I ask the distinguished 
chairman of the committee if he will take 
the amendment to conference. 

Mr. BYRD. The amendment relates 
to floor stock refunds? 

Mr. BUSH. Yes. The amendment has 
to do with putting the importer of elec- 
tric-light bulbs on the same basis as 
the manufacturers and producers. We 
think it was through an inadvertence the 
importers were omitted, and ask the 
Senator if he will accept the amendment. 

Mr. BYRD. I will be glad to take the 
amendment to conference, without any 
assurance that it will be agreed to by 
the conferees. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do the 
Senators yield back their time? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. BYRD. I yield back the time on 
this side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BusH]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment 8-5-58-A and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the proper 
place it is proposed to insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

Sec. Section 1321 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to involuntary liqui- 
dation of LIFO inventories) is amended by 
striking out “January 1, 1956” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “January 1, 1959": Pro- 
vided, however, That a taxpayer may apply 
section 1321 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 as amended by this section only if 
such taxpayer, within 90 days after the 
enactment of this act and in the manner 
provided by section 1321 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954, as amended, elects to 
have the provisions of said section 1321, as 
amended, apply to replacements to which 
section 1321 prior to this amendment has 
not been applied and agrees as part of said 
election— 

(a) that the adjustments to taxable in- 
come specified in section 1321 which other- 
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wise would have been made in the year of 
liquidation shall be made in a taxable year 
or years beginning after December 31, 1953, 
and ending before January 1, 1959, even 
though the involuntary liquidation referred 
to in said section occurred in a year or years 
prior thereto; 

(b) that, if such taxpayer was subject only 
to normal and surtax in the year or years 
of involuntary liquidation, such adjustments 
to taxable income shall not result in a 
change in the normal tax and surtax li- 
ability of such electing taxpayer for the 
year or years in which such adjustments 
are made (hereinafter referred to as a year 
of adjustment) in a total amount greater 
than the total amount of change that would 
have resulted in the normal tax and surtax 
liability of such taxpayer for the year or 
years of involuntary liquidation if the tax- 
able income or net income, as the case may 
be, of such taxpayer had been adjusted for 
such year or years of involuntary liquida- 
tion; and 

(c) that no part of any such adjustments 
to taxable income for the year or years of 
adjustment shall be used in computing any 
net operating loss (as defined in section 172 
(c) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954) 
for such year of adjustment. 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, this is an 
amendment which I have discussed with 
the chairman of the committee and his 
advisers. If the Senator would care to 
inform me, I should like to know if he 
will take the amendment to conference. 
I think we could save time for the Sen- 
ate if he will do so. 

Mr. BYRD. What is the amendment? 

Mr. BUSH. The amendment has to do 
with the LIFO inventories. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I could not 
accept that amendment. 

The matter has been before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance for a long 
time. The amendment would call for 
a refund of taxes of several million dol- 
lars. I could not accept the amend- 
ment. 

The Treasury Department is very 
much opposed to the amendment. The 
amendment has been turned down by 
the Finance Committee several times. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I am ad- 
vised that the effect of the amendment 
upon the revenues would be inconse- 
quential, but it would correct an unin- 
tended hardship upon taxpayers. I re- 
gret very much that the distinguished 
chairman of the Finance Committee 
feels unable to take the amendment to 
conference. I ask unanimous consent 
that a statement I have prepared in 
support of the amendment may be 
printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BUSH IN SUPPORT OF 

AMENDMENT (8-5-58-A) To H. R. 8381 

On August 4, 1958, I submitted a proposed 
amendment (8-5-58-A) to the bill (H. R. 
8381) to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to correct unintended benefits and 
hardships. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, August 4, 
1958, page 15890. This legislation, which 
would amend section 1321 of the Revenue 
Code of 1954, would, with certain technical 
limitations, extend until January 1, 1959, the 
replacement period for LIFO inventories in- 
voluntarily liquidated as a result of the Ko- 
rean crisis. The amendment, the applica- 
tion of which would be limited to normal 
and surtaxes, would also have the effect of 
making available the LIFO replacement pro- 
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visions to certain taxpayers who were effec- 
tively prevented from using them because 
of the interrelation between certain provi- 
sions of the Revenue Code of 1939 and sec- 
tion 1321. 

The impact of present law on taxpayers 
who failed to replace inventories because of 
shortages in certain commodities such as 
copper and nickel or for other reasons is to 
encourage such taxpayers to liquidate fur- 
ther high-cost portions of their inventories 
at the very time when they should be in- 
creasing inventories to help move the econ- 
omy out of the current recession. 

Recognizing the propriety of the concern 
of some of these taxpayers, the Senate, in 
the second session of the last Congress, added 
to a House bill an amendment extending 
the replacement period under section 1321, 
but the House failed to act on the amended 
bill before adjournment. 

In reporting on the amendment, the Com- 
mittee on Finance stated that, “In view of 
the continuing shortages in certain com- 
modities, such as in copper and nickel, your 
committee believes that it is proper to ex- 
tend the replacement period. * * *" Report 
No. 2438; 84th Congress, 2d session; page 5. 
The committee noted that its views followed 
the recommendations of Secretary of Com- 
merce Weeks and Secretary of the Treasury 
Humphrey. The committee further included 
in its report a copy of Secretary Humphrey's 
letter to Committee Chairman Senator BYRD 
indicating the desirability of an extension of 
the replacement period on account of the 
continued shortages of certain commodities. 

In addition, the Treasury Department is- 
sued a release dated December 16, 1955, 
affirming that the Department would seek 
an extension of the LIFO inventory replace- 
ment period. In connection with this re- 
lease I pointed out in my statement in the 
August 4 Recorp that some taxpayers relying 
on this announcement did not replace inven- 
tories within the time limit specified in pres- 
ent law, that is, by the end of 1955. 

The amendment would also have the effect 
of making available the LIFO replacement 
provisions to certain taxpayers who were 
effectively prevented from making use of 
them because of the interrelationship be- 
tween section 1321 and certain provisions of 
the 1939 Code, which resulted in an unan- 
ticipated barrier to such use. For example, 
it would have limited application to tax- 
payers affected by H. R. 6999, 84th Congress 
and H. R. 8628, 85th Congress which were 
unanimously passed by the House. 

Thus one of the objectives of the amend- 
ment has received Senate approval and an- 
other objective of the amendment has twice 
been given the unanimous approval of the 
House. Therefore, it would be most appro- 
priate to take the amendment to conference 
as an amendment to H. R. 8381 which is de- 
signed to correct unintended hardships and 
benefits under the Internal Revenue Code. 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may have printed in the Recorp a 
statement which I intended to make in 
support of the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Connecticut. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MARTIN OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

I am pleased to support the amendment 
proposed by the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut. 

During both this Congress and the last 
Congress small steel companies in Pennsyl- 
vania have brought to my attention their 
interest in the extension of the replacement 
period for LIFO inventories liquidated as a 
result of the Korean crisis and Government 
stockpiling program. These steel people's 
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interests in this sort of equitable legislation 
is based on the fact that nickel—which is 
essential in the production of many specialty 
steels—continued to be in short supply and 
commanded premium prices following the 
Korean war until toward the end of last year. 
Therefore, this year is the first fair oppor- 
tunity for these steel companies to complete 
tra replenishment of their nickel inventories 
which had been involuntarily depleted as a 
result of Korea. 

I hope that the amendment will be ac- 
cepted. 


Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the statement I intended to 
make in support of the amendment of- 
fered by the senior Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR PURTELL 

My colleague, Senator BUSH, has proposed 
an amendment to H. R. 8381 which would 
have the effect of extending the time for re- 
placement of LIFO inventories involuntarily 
liquidated as a result of the Korean crisis. 
These liquidations occurred, of course, be- 
cause of the increased demand for metals, 
particularly copper and nickel, caused by 
the Korean conflict. 

These metals have been in short supply 
and prices have remained relatively high 
until recently so that some companies had 
not been able to complete replacement of 
their liquidated inventories. It is the pur- 
pose of this amendment to enable such 
companies to accomplish inventory replace- 
ments up to the end of the current year. 

It is my view that the amendment is par- 
ticularly desirable since it would serve to 
stimulate purchases of copper, nickel, and 
other metals for use in inventory replace- 
ment and remove the emphasis that exists 
under the present law for the disposition of 
these metals. I would commend to the Sen- 
ate the adoption of this amendment 
(8-5-58-A) to H. R. 8381. 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
want the Recorp to show I am in favor of 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Connecticut. I think the Treasury 
Department is wrong in opposing the 
amendment. I think the amendment 
ought to be agreed to. 

I was hopeful the chairman of the 
committee and the Treasury Department 
would accept the amendment. It is one 
of those things which have been around 
for a long while. I think all the merits 
and virtues are on the side of accepting 
the amendment. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do the 
Senators yield back their time? 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I hope the 
amendment will not be agreed to. The 
amendment has been rejected by the Fi- 
nance Committee several times, after 
thorough consideration. The Treasury 
Department is very much opposed to the 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I yield back the time 
remaining to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BusxH]. 

The amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment 8-11-58-A, which is at 
the desk, and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 150, 
in lines 9 and 10, it is proposed to strike 
out “the period in which such in- 
juries were sustained by the taxpayer” 
and in lieu thereof insert “the period be- 
ginning with the month in which such 
injuries were first sustained and ending 
with the month in which such amount 
is received or accrued.” 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, this 
amendment is of a technical nature, to 
carry out the intent of an amendment 
which I offered in the committee, and 
which was agreed to. I believe the 
chairman is willing to accept the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, this is a 
clarification amendment. The staff ap- 
proves it, and the Treasury approves it. 
I shall be glad to take it to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do 
Senators yield back their time? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield 
back my time. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I yield 
back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Hampshire will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the proper 
place in the bill it is proposed to insert 
a new section, as follows: 

That section 1033 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to involuntary con- 
versions) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new subsection as follows: 

“(h) Property disposed of to effectuate 
antitrust policies: For the purposes of this 
subtitle if property is sold or exchanged sole- 
ly as the result of Judgment, decree or other 
order of a court, or of a commission or 
board authorized to enforce compliance in a 
suit or other proceeding brought by the 
United States or such a commission or board 
under the Sherman Act (26 Stat. 209, 15 
U. S. C. sec. 1-7, as amended), or the Clay- 
ton Act (38 Stat. 730, 15 U. S. C. sec. 12-27, 
as amended), and none of the defendants in 
such proceedings have been named as de- 
fendants in criminal proceedings because of 
the acts complained of in the civil action, 
such sale or exchange shall be treated as an 
involuntary conversion to which this section 
applies. This subsection shall not apply if 
the taxpayer could have reasonably antici- 
pated a violation f the Sherman Act (26 
Stat. 209, 15 U. S. C. sec. 1-7, as amended) 
or of the Clayton Act (38 Stat. 730, 15 U.S.C. 
sec. 12-27, as amended) at the time of the 
actions or transactions which gave rise to 
the proceedings brought under such acts.” 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, this 
amendment provides that when property 
is sold or exchanged as the result of a 
civil suit under the antitrust laws, the 
taxpayer is given the opportunity to 
postpone the tax on the sale by reinvest- 
ing in other property. In many in- 
stances, under existing laws where a tax- 
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payer is forced to dispose of property 
for reasons beyond his control, any 
profit realized on the sale is post- 
poned for tax purposes if he reinvests 
the proceeds in similar property. The 
pending bill, as reported by the Com- 
mittee on Finance, contains 2 sections, 
sections 49 and 50, which make amend- 
ments to this particular area in the tax 
laws. This amendment is in line with 
the changes made by the Committee on 
Finance. The amendment merely ex- 
tends the present law governing involun- 
tary conversions to the disposal of assets 
under the antitrust laws where there is 
no criminal action. The benefits would 
apply only if the defendant could not 
have reasonably anticipated a charge of 
violating the antitrust laws. 

When the Government steps in to 
break up an existing business enterprise, 
the Congress has been generally con- 
scious of the rights of the owner in such 
eases. For example, the dissolution by 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
of public utility holding companies is tax 
free. The distribution under a Federal 
Reserve Board order of nonbanking as- 
sets of a bank holding company is tax 
free. The proceeds realized from the 
sale of a radio or television station at 
the order of the Federal Communications 
Commission may be reinvested in an- 
other station without recognition of tax. 

I am informed that the matter has 
had the consideration of the staff and 
that a similar proposal has been ap- 
proved by the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the other body. I believe that 
the sentiment of the Senate favors legis- 
lation of this character because of the 
many precedents in the tax laws. 

It is my understanding that in civil 
cases arising under the antitrust laws 
that courts are sometimes reluctant to 
order the breakup of long established 
enterprises because of the heavy tax 
penalties attached. This proposal would 
remove at least that stumbling block 
from antitrust enforcement. A former 
head of the Antitrust Division of the De- 
partment of Justice believes legislation 
of this character necessary because of 
the reluctance of courts to order divesti- 
ture because of the heavy tax conse- 
quences. I am told that our tax laws 
are unwittingly impeding enforcement 
of the antitrust laws because of the un- 
willingness of the courts to grant ef- 
fective relief. This unwillingness stems 
from the entirely fortuitous but harsh 
tax consequences of divestiture decrees. 
It seems to me that in the interest of 
sound enforcement of the antitrust laws, 
this amendment is necessary. I believe 
it would be an inducement to the de- 
fendants in these cases to comply with 
the demands of the Department of Jus- 
tice. 

The principle of involuntary conver- 
sion as presently applied in the tax laws 
and the protection afforded when prop- 
erty is disposed of involuntarily at the 
demand of some State or Federal agen- 
cy should be extended to divestitures of 
property under the antitrust laws. The 
Supreme Court has held that the remedy 
of divestiture in antitrust cases is an 
equitable one and not a penalty. There 
should be no attempt to punish a de- 
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fendant by making him pay substantial 
taxes on an involuntary sale. In all 
fairness, that defendant should be per- 
mitted to reinvest the proceeds in similar 
assets without the recognition of gain 
or loss provided the acquisition of the 
new asset is compatible with the anti- 
trust laws. 

My information is that if the Depart- 
ment of Justice is successful in its re- 
quest for divestiture, the decree order- 
ing the divestiture generally prohibits 
any reinvestment in similar properties 
without court approval. Thus, the 
courts will be able to prevent any rein- 
vestment that is not compatible -with 
antitrust enforcement. 

Mr. President, I believe that very 
simply explains the amendment. I ask 
for favorable action. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Hampshire yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Iyield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. This is the so- 
called Hilton Hotel amendment, is it not? 

Mr. BRIDGES. It would apply to that 
property. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It would also apply 
to Du Pont, would it not? 

Mr. BRIDGES. No; it would not. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. It provides 
for the treatment of property sold or 
exchanged as the result of a civil suit 
under the antitrust laws. Stock is prop- 
erty. I believe this involves several 
hundred million dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty, does it not? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Not according to my 
interpretation. 

Mr. ANDERSON. This amendment 
involves Du Pont as well. I think we 
should know what we are doing. As I 
have said, it involves several hundred 
million dollars. 

Mr.BYRD. Itinvolves more than half 
a billion dollars. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It involves more 
than half a billion dollars. My conser- 
vative friend raises my figure. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I strongly 
object to this amendment. It has been 
before the Finance Committee a number 
of times. It has never been approved. 
It involves a question of law, which re- 
quires a great deal of consideration. I 
should have to ask for a yea-and-nay 
vote. 

I hope the Senator will not insist upon 
his amendment. It has not been ap- 
proved by the Finance Committee, and 
is strongly opposed by the President. It 
has been before the Finance Committee 
for quite a number of years. It might 
involve some other decisions, in addition 
to the Hilton decision. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I yield 
back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Virginia yield back his 
time? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. BRIDGES]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. It is designated 
7-31-58-C. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 
14, after line 22, it is proposed to insert 
the following: 

(c) Unlimited deduction for certain indi- 
viduals: Section 170 (b) (1) (C) (relating 
to unlimited charitable deduction for cer- 
tain individuals) is further amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
sentences: 

“For purposes of this subparagraph, if the 
sum of the charitable contributions and the 
income taxes for any period of 2 consecutive 
taxable years within the 10 preceding years 
exceeds 90 percent of the sum of the tax- 
payer's taxable income.for.such period of 2 
consecutive taxable years, both of the tax- 
able years within each such period shall be 
deemed to satisfy the 90 percent test. 
For purposes of the preceding sentence, no 
taxable year shall be included in more than 
one period of 2 consecutive taxable years.” 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, this 
amendment is to correct an unintended 
hardship in the law. In order for a tax- 
payer to take an unlimited charitable 
deduction he must, in the current year 
and in 8 of the 10 preceding years, give 
to charity an amount which when added 
to his income tax equals 90 percent of 
his income. Because of the technicality 
of the section, a taxpayer who has con- 
sistently given large amounts to char- 
ity may not qualify. This amendment 
will permit a taxpayer to add up for 
any 2-year period his charitable contri- 
butions and income taxes, and compare 
them with the sum of his taxable income 
for the 2 years. If the former is 90 per- 
cent of the latter, then he may count 
both of those years in determining 
whether he qualified for the unlimited 
charitable deduction. 

Mr. President, I wonder if I may have 
the attention of the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee. It is my un- 
derstanding that this amendment has 
been discussed with the committee and 
with the chairman. It has also been 
discussed with the Treasury repre- 
sentatives. I hope the distinguished 
chairman will agree to take it to con- 
ference. The junior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] has asked to be in- 
cluded as a cosponsor of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, this 
amendment involves no loss to the 
Treasury, and I am willing to take it to 
conference. 

Mr. CLARK. I am very grateful to 
my friend for being willing to accept 
the amendment and take it to confer- 
ence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do Sen- 
ators yield back their time? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield back my time. 

Mr. BYRD. I yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CLARK]. [Putting the 
question.] The “noes” appear to have it. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
for a division. 

On a division, the amendment was 
agreed to, 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and Senator SPARKMAN, I offer 
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an amendment. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it not be read but printed in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment offered by Mr. KERR 
is as follows: 


TITLE II—SMALL BUSINESS TAX REVISION ACT 
OF 1958 


Sec. 201. Short title. 


This title may be cited as the “Small Busi- 
ness Tax Revision Act of 1958.” 


Sec, 202. Losses on small business stock. 


(a) Cross reference: Section 165 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to de- 
duction for losses) is amended by adding at 
the end of subsection (h) the following 
new paragraph— 

“(3) For special rule for losses on small 
business stock, see section 1244.” 

(b) Treatment of ordinary loss: Part IV of 
subchapter P of chapter 1 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to special 
rules for determining capital gains and 
losses) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section. 


“Sec. 1244. Losses on small business stock, 


“(a) General rule: In the case of an in- 
dividual or partnership, a loss on section 
1244 stock issued to such individual or part- 
nership which would (but for this section) 
be treated as a loss from the sale or exchange 
of a capital asset shall, to the extent pro- 
vided in this section, be treated as a loss from 
the sale or exchange of an asset which is 
not a capital asset. 

“(b) Maximum amount for any taxable 
year: For any taxable year the aggregate 
amount treated by the taxpayer by reason 
of this section as a loss from the sale or 
exchange of an asset which is not a capital 
asset shall not exceed— 

“(1) $265,000, or 

“(2) $50,000, in the case of a husband and 
wife filing a joint return for such year under 
section 6013. 

“(c) Section 1244 stock defined: 

“(1) In general: For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term ‘section 1244 stock’ means 
common stock in a domestic corporation if— 

“(A) such corporation adopted a plan after 
June 30, 1958, to offer such stock for a period 
(ending not later than 2 years after the date 
such plan was adopted) specified in the plan, 

“(B) at the time such plan was adopted, 
such corporation was a small business cor- 
poration, 

“(C) at the time such plan was adopted, 
no portion of a prior offering was outstand- 
ing, 

“(D) such stock was issued by such cor- 
poration to the taxpayer, pursuant to such 
plan, for money or other property (other 
than stock and securities), and 

“(E) such corporation, during the period 
of its 5 most recent taxable years ending 
before the date the taxpayer sustains the loss 
on such stock (or if such corporation has 
not been in existence for 5 taxable years 
ending before such date, during the period of 
its taxable years ending before such date, or 
if such corporation has not been in existence 
for 1 taxable year ending before such date, 
during the period such corporation has been 
in existence before such date), derived more 
than 50 percent of its aggregate gross receipts 
from sources other than royalties, rents, 
dividends, interest, annuities, and sales or 
exchanges of stock or securities (gross re- 
ceipts from such sales or exchanges being 
taken into account for purposes of this sub- 
paragraph only to the extent of gains there- 
from); except that this subparagraph shall 
not apply with respect to any corporation if, 
for the period referred to, the amount of the 
deductions allowed by this chapter (other 
than by sections 172, 242, 243, 244, and 245) 
exceed the amount of gross income. 
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Such term does not include stock if issued 
(pursuant to the plan referred to in subpara- 
graph (A)) after a subsequent offering of 
stock has been made by the corporation. 

“(2) Small business corporation defined: 
For purposes of this section, a corporation 
shall be treated as a small business corpora- 
tion if at the time of the adoption of the 
plan— 

“(A) the sum of— 

“(i) the aggregate amount which may be 
offered under the plan, plus 

“(ii) the aggregate amount of money and 
other property (taken into account in an 
amount, as of the time received by the cor- 
poration, equal to the adjusted basis to the 
corporation of such property for determining 
gain, reduced by any liabilities to which the 
property was subject or which were assumed 
by the corporation at such time) received by 
the corporation after June 30, 1958, for stock, 
as a contribution to capital and as paid-in 
surplus 


does not exceed $500,000; and 

“(B) thesum of— 

“(i) the aggregate amount which may be 
offered under the plan, plus 

“(ii) the equity capital of the corporation 
(determined on the date of the adoption of 
the plan), 
does not exceed $1 million. 


For purposes of subparagraph (B), the equity 
capital of a corporation is the sum of its 
money and other property (in an amount 
equal to the adjusted basis of such property 
for determining gain), less the amount of its 
indebtedness (other than indebtedness to 
shareholders). 

“(d) Special rules: 

“(1) Limitations on amount of ordinary 
loss. — 

“(A) Contributions of property having 
basis in excess of value: If— 

“(i) section 1244 stock was issued in ex- 
change for property, 

“(ii) the basis of such stock in the hands 
of the taxpayer is determined by reference 
to the basis in his hands of such property, 
and 

“(ili) the adjusted basis (for determining 
loss) of such property immediately before 
the exchange exceeded its fair market value 
at such time, 


then in computing the amount of the loss 
on such stock for purposes of this section 
the basis of such stock shall be reduced by 
an amount equal to the excess described in 
clause (iii). 

“(B) Increases in basis: In computing the 
amount of the loss on stock for purposes of 
this section, any increase in the basis of such 
stock (through contributions to the capital 
of the corporation, or otherwise) shall be 
treated as allocable to stock which is not 
section 1244 stock. 

“(2) Recapitalizations, changes in name, 
etc.: To the extent provided in regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate, 
common stock in a corporation, the basis of 
which (in the hands of a taxpayer) is deter- 
mined in whole or in part by reference to 
the basis in his hands of stock in such cor- 
poration which meets the requirements of 
subsection (c) (1) (other than subparagraph 
(E) thereof), or which is received in a reor- 
ganization described in section 368 (a) (1) 
(F) in exchange for stock which meets such 
requirements, shall be treated as meeting 
such requirements. For purposes of para- 
graphs (1) (E) and (2) (A) of subsection 
(c), a successor corporation in a reorganiza- 
tion described in section 368 (a) (1) (F) 
shall be treated as the same corporation as its 
predecessor. 

“(3) Relationship to net operating loss 
deduction: For purposes of section 172 (re- 
lating to the net operating loss deduction), 
any amount of loss treated by reason of this 
section as a loss from the sale or exchange 
of an asset which is not a capital asset shall 
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be treated as attributable to a trade or 
business of the taxpayer. 

“(4) Individual defined: For purposes of 
this section, the term ‘individual’ does not 
include a partnership, trust, or estate. 

“(e) Regulations: The Secretary or his del- 
egate shall prescribe such regulations as may 
be necessary to carry out the purposes of 
this section.” 

(c) Technical amendment: The table of 
sections for such part IV is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
item: 


“Src. 1244. Losses on small business stock.” 


Sec. 203. Three-year net operating loss carry- 
back. 


(a) Allowance: Section 172 (b) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to net 
operating loss deduction) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(b) Net operating loss carrybacks and 
carryovers: 

“(1) Years to which loss may be carried: 
A net operating loss for any taxable year end- 
ing after December 31, 1957, shall be— 

“(A) a net operating loss carryback to each 
of the 3 taxable years preceding the taxable 
year of such loss, and 

“(B) a net operating loss carryover to each 
of the 5 taxable years following the taxable 
year of such loss. 

“(2) Amount of carrybacks and carry- 
overs: Except as provided in subsection (1), 
the entire amount of the net operating loss 
for any taxable year (hereinafter in this 
section referred to as the ‘loss year') shall be 
carried to the earliest of the 8 taxable years 
to which (by reason of subparagraphs (A) 
and (B) of paragraph (1)) such loss may be 
carried, except that, if such year is the third 
taxable year preceding the loss year, the 
amount of such loss which may be carried to 
such year shall not exceed $50,000 (or $100,- 
000 if a joint return is made under section 
6013 for such third preceding taxable year). 
The portion of such loss which shall be car- 
ried to each of the other 7 taxable years shall 
be the excess, if any, of the amount of such 
loss over the sum of the taxable income for 
each of the prior taxable years to which 
such loss may be carried. For purposes of 
the preceding sentence, the taxable income 
for any such prior taxable year shall be 
computed— 

“(A) with the modifications specified in 
subsection (d) other than paragraphs (1), 
(4), and (6) thereof; and 

“(B) by determining the amount of the 
net operating loss deduction without regard 
to the net operating loss for the loss year or 
for any taxable year thereafter. 


but the taxable income so computed shall 
not be considered to be less than zero and, 
in the case of the third taxable year preced- 
ing the loss year, the taxable income so com- 
puted shall be deemed not to exceed the 
amount of such loss which is carried to such 
third preceding taxable year.” 

(b) Taxable years beginning in 1957 and 
ending in 1958: Section 172 of such code is 
amended by relettering subsection (i) as 
subsection (j), and by inserting after sub- 
section (h) the following new subsection: 

“(i) Carryback of net operating loss for 
taxable years beginning in 1957 and ending 
in 1958: In the case of a taxable year begin- 
ning in 1957 and ending in 1958, the amount 
of any net operating loss for such year which 
shall be carried to the third preceding taxable 
year is the amount which bears the same 
ratio to the amount of such loss which may 
be carried to such year, computed without 
regard to this subsection, as the number of 
days in the loss year after December 31, 1957, 
bears to the total number of days in such 
year. 

(c) Effective date: The amendments made 
by subsections (a) and (b) shall apply in 
respect of net operating losses for taxable 
years ending after December 31, 1957. 
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Sec. 204. Use of new methods of depreciation 
for used property. 

(a) Used property acquired after 1957: 
Section 167 of the Internal Reyenue Code of 
1954 (relating to depreciation) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Paragraphs” in sub- 
section (c) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Except as provided in subsection (h), para- 
graphs”; and 

(2) by redesignating subsection’ (h) as 
(i), and by inserting after subsection (g) 
the following new subsection: 

“(h) Application of new methods to used 
property: 

“(1) General rule: At the election of the 
taxpayer, paragraphs (2), (3), and (4) of 
subsection (b) shall, subject to the provi- 
sions of this subsection, apply to used prop- 
erty (as defined in paragraph (4) of this 
subsection). 

“(2) Election: 

“(A) In general: The election under this 
subsection shall be made with respect to any 
used property within the time prescribed by 
law (including extensions thereof) for filing 
the return for the first taxable year for 
which a deduction under subsection (a) is 
allowable to the taxpayer with respect to 
such property. Such election shall be made 
in such manner as the Secretary or his dele- 
gate may by regulations prescribe. 

“(B) Election irrevocable: An election 
made under this subsection may not be re- 
voked except with the consent of the Secre- 
tary or his delegate. Nothing contained in 
this subparagraph shall be construed to pre- 
vent the taxpayer from making an election 
under subsection (e). 

“(3) Dollar limitation: The election un- 
der this subsection may be made with re- 
spect to used property acquired in any tax- 
able year to the extent that the basis of such 
property (determined as of the time of its 
acquisition), when added to the basis of all 
other used property (determined as of the 
time of its acquisition) acquired by the tax- 
payer during the taxable year with respect 
to which an election under this subsection is 
made, does not exceed $50,000. In the case 
of a husband and wife who file a joint re- 
turn under section 6013 for the taxable year, 
the limitation under the preceding sentence 
shall be $100,000 in lieu of $50,000. 

“(4) Used property defined: For purposes 
of this subsection, the term ‘used property’ 
means only tangible personal property— 

“(A) which is acquired after December 31, 
1957, for use in a trade or business or for 
holding for production of income, 

“(B) which has a useful life (determined 
at the time of such acquisition) of 6 years 
or more, and 

“(C) the original use of which does not 
commence with the taxpayer, and the use of 
which by the taxpayer commences after De- 
cember 31, 1957. 

“(5) Trusts and estates: This subsection 
shall not apply to trusts. In the case of an 
estate, any amount apportioned to an heir, 
legatee, or devisee under subsection (g) shall 
not be taken into account in applying para- 
graph (3) of this subsection to used prop- 
erty of such heir, legatee, or devisee not held 
by such estate. 

“(6) Cross reference: 

“For special rule with respect to gain de- 
rived from the sale or exchange of used prop- 
erty for which an election has been made 
under this subsection, see section 1245.” 

(b) Treatment of gain on disposition, etc.: 
Part IV of subchapter P of chapter 1 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
special rules for determining capital gains 
and losses) is amended by adding after sec- 
tion 1244 (as added by section 2 of this act) 
the following new section: 


“Sec. 1245. Sale or exchange of certain de- 
preciable used property. 

“(a) If used property with respect to which 

an election has been made under section 167 

(h) is sold or exchanged at a gain, an amount 
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of such gain equal to the sum of the amounts 
of the deductions allowed under section 167 
(a) with respect to such used property which 
are computed under a method described in 
paragraph (2), (3), or (4) of section 167 (b) 
shall be considered as gain from the sale or 
exchange of property which is neither a 
capital asset nor property described in sec- 
tion 1231.” 

(c) Table of contents: The table of con- 
tents for part IV of subchapter P of chapter 
1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof 


“Sec. 1245. Disposition of certain depreciable 
used property.” 
(d) Effective date: The amendments made 
by this section shall apply with respect to 
taxable years ending after June 30, 1958. 


Sec. 205. Additional first-year depreciation 
allowance for small business. 


(a) In general: Part VI of subchapter B 
of chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (relating to itemized deductions for 
individuals and corporations) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 


“Sec. 179. Additional first-year depreciation 
allowance for small business. 


“(a) General rule: In the case of section 
179 property, the term ‘reasonable allowance’ 
as used in section 167 (a) may, at the elec- 
tion of the taxpayer, include an allowance, 
for the first taxable year for which a deduc- 
tion is allowable under section 167 to the 
taxpayer with respect to such property, of 20 
percent of the cost of such property. 

“(b) Dollar limitation: If in any 1 taxable 
year the cost of section 179 property with 
respect to which the taxpayer may elect an 
allowance under subsection (a) for such tax- 
able year exceeds $10,000, then subsection 
(a) shall apply with respect to those items 
selected by the taxpayer, but only to the ex- 
tent of an aggregate cost of $10,000. In the 
case of a husband and wife who file a joint 
return under section 6013 for the taxable 
year, the limitation under the preceding 
sentence shall be $20,000 in lieu of $10,000. 

“(c) Election: 

“(1) In general: The election under this 
section for any taxable year shall be made 
within the time prescribed by law (including 
extensions thereof) for filing the return for 
such taxable year. The election shall be 
made in such manner as the Secretary or his 
delegate may by regulations prescribe. 

“(2) Election irrevocable: Any election 
made under this section may not be revoked 
except with the consent of the Secretary or 
his delegate. 

“(d) Definitions and special rules: 

“(1) Section 179 property: For purposes 
of this section, the term ‘section 179 prop- 
erty’ means. tangible personal property— 

“(A) of a character subject to the allow- 
ance for depreciation under section 167, 

“(B) acquired by purchase after Decem- 
ber 31, 1957, for use in a trade or business or 
for holding for production of income, and 

“(C) with a useful life (determined at the 
time of such acquisition) of 6 years or more. 

“(2) Purchase defined: For purposes of 
paragraph (1), the term ‘purchase’ means 
any acquisition of property, but only if— 

“(A) the property is not acquired from a 
person whose relationship to the person ac- 
quiring it would result in the disallowance 
of losses under section 267 or 707 (b) (but, 
in applying section 267 (b) and (c) for pur- 
poses of this section, paragraph (4) of sec- 
tion 267 (c) shall be treated as providing 
that the family of an individual shall in- 
clude only his spouse, ancestors, and lineal 
descendants), 

“(B) the property is not acquired by one 
member of an affiliated group, from another 
member of the same affiliated group, and 

“(C) the basis of the property in the hands 
of the person acquiring it is not deter- 
mined— 
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“(i) in whole or in part by reference to 
the adjusted basis of such property in the 
hands of the person from whom acquired, or 

“(ii) under section 1014 (a) (relating to 
property acquired from a decedent). 

“(3) Cost: For purposes of this section, 
the cost of property does not include so 
much of the basis of such property as is 
determined by reference to the basis of other 
property held at any time by the person 
acquiring such property. 

“(4) Section not to apply to trusts: This 
section shall not apply to trusts. 

“(5) Estates: In the case of an estate, any 
amount apportioned to an heir, legatee, or 
devisee under section 167 (g) shall not be 
taken into account in applying subsection 
(b) of this section to section 179 property 
of such heir, legatee, or devisee not held by 
such estate. 

“(6) Dollar limitation of affiliated group: 
For purposes of subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion— 

“(A) all members of an affiliated group 
shall be treated as one taxpayer, and 

“(B) the Secretary or his delegate shall 
apportion the dollar limitation contained in 
such subsection (b) among the members 
of such affiliated group in such manner as 
he shall by regulations prescribe. 

“(7) Affiliated group defined: For purposes 
of paragraphs (2) and (6), the term ‘af- 
filiated group’ has the meaning assigned to 
it by section 1504, except that, for such 
purposes, the phrase ‘more than 50 percent’ 
shall be substituted for the phrase ‘at least 
80 percent’ each place it appears in section 
1504 (a). 

“(8) Adjustment to basis; when made: In 
applying section 167 (f), the adjustment un- 
der section 1016 (a) (2) resulting by reason 
of an election made under this section with 
respect to any section 179 property shall be 
made before any other deduction allowed 
by section 167 (a) is computed. 

“(e). Regulations: The Secretary or his 
delegate shall prescribe such regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this section.” 

(b) Technical amendment: The table of 
sections for such part VI is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
item: 


“Sec. 179. Additional first-year depreciation 

allowance for small business.” 

(c) Effective date: The amendments made 

by this section shall apply with respect to 
taxable years ending after June 30, 1958. 


Sec. 206. Increase of minimum accumulated 
earnings credit. 

(a) Increase: Paragraphs (2) (relating to 
minimum accumulated earnings credit) and 
(3) (relating to accumulated earnings credit 
for holding and investment companies) of 
section 535 (c), and section 1551 (relating to 
disallowance of surtax exemption and ac- 
cumulated earnings credit), of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 are each amended by 
striking out “$60,000"' and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$100,000.” 

(b) Effective date: The amendments made 
by subsection (a) shall apply with respect to 
taxable years beginning after December 31, 
1957. 

Sec. 207. Installment payments of estate tax 
attributable to investments in 
closely held business enterprise. 

(a) Installment payments permitted: 
Sub-chapter B of chapter 62 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to extensions 
of time for payment) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section: 
“Sec. 6166. Extension of time for payment of 

estate tax where estate consists 
largely of interest in closely 
held business. 

“(a) Extension permitted: If the value of 
an interest in a closely held business which 
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is included in determining the gross estate 
of a decedent who was (at the date of his 
death) a citizen or resident of the United 
States exceeds either— 

“(1) 35 percent of the value of the gross 
estate of such decedent, or 

“(2) 50 percent of the taxable estate of 
such decedent, 


the executor may elect to pay part or all of 
the tax imposed by section 2001 in 2 or more 
(but not exceeding 10) equal installments. 
Any such election shall be made not later 
than the time prescribed by section 6075 (a) 
for filing the return of such tax (including 
extensions thereof), and shall be made in 
such manner as the Secretary or his delegate 
shall by regulations prescribe. If an election 
under this section is made, the provisions of 
this subtitle shall apply as though the Secre- 
tary or his delegate were extending the time 
for payment of the tax. For purposes of 
this section, value shall be value determined 
for Federal estate tax purposes. 

“(b) Limitation: The maximum amount 
of tax which may be paid in installments as 
provided in this section shall be an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the tax im- 
posed by section 2001 (reduced by the credits 
against such tax) as the value of the interest 
in a closely held business which qualifies 
under subsection (a) bears to the value of 
the gross estate. 

“(c) Closely held business: For purposes 
of this section, the term ‘interest in a closely 
held business’ means— 

“(1) an interest as a proprietor in a trade 
or business carried on as a proprietorship, 

“(2) an interest as a partner in a partner- 
ship carrying on a trade or business, if— 

“(A) 20 percent or more of the total capi- 
tal interest in such partnership is included - 
in determining the gross estate of the dê- 
cedent, or 2 

“(B) such partnership had 10 or less part- 
ners, 

“(3) stock in a corporation carrying on a i 
trade or business, if— 

“A) 20 percent or more in value of the 
voting stock of such corporation is included 
in determining the gross estate of the dece- 
dent, or 

“(B) such corporation had 10 or less share- 
holders. 

For purposes of this subsection, determi- 
nations shall be made as of the time imme- 
diately before the decedent's death. 

“(d) Special rule for interests in two or 
more closely held businesses: For purposes 
of subsections (a), (b), and (h) (1), inter- 
ests in two or more closely held businesses, 
with respect to each of which there is in- 
cluded in determining the yalue of the dece- 
dent’s gross estate more than 50 percent of 
the total value of each such business, shall 
be treated as an interest in a single closely 
held business. For purposes of the 50 per- 
cent requirement of the preceding sentence, 
an interest in a closely held business which 
represents the surviving spouse’s interest in 
property held by the decedent and the sur- 
viving spouse as community property shall 
be treated as having been included in deter- 
mining the value of the decedent’s gross 
estate. 

“(e) Date for payment of installments: 
If an election is made under subsection (a), 
the first installment shall be paid on or 
before the date prescribed by section 6151 
(a) for payment of the tax, and each suc- 
ceeding installment shall be paid on or be- 
fore the date which is 1 year after the date 
prescribed by this subsection for payment of 
the preceding installment. 

“(f) Proration of deficiency to install- 
ments: If an election is made under subsec- 
tion (a) to pay any part of the tax imposed 

by section 2001 in installments and a defi- 
ciency has been assessed, the deficiency shall 
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(subject to the limitation provided by sub- 
section (b)) be prorated to such install- 
ments. The part of the deficiency so pro- 
rated to any installment the date for pay- 
ment of which has not arrived shall be col- 
lected at the same time as, and as a part of, 
such installment. The part of the deficiency 
so prorated to any installment the date for 
payment of which has arrived shall be paid 
upon notice and demand from the Secretary 
or his delegate, This subsection shall not 
apply if the deficiency is due to negligence, 
to intentional disregard of rules and regu- 
lations, or to fraud with intent to evade tax. 

“(g) Time for payment of interest: If the 
time for payment of any amount of tax has 
been extended under this section, interest 
payable under section 6601 on any unpaid 
portion of such amount shall be paid an- 
nually at the same time as, and as a part of, 
each installment payment of the tax. In- 
terest, on that part of a deficiency prorated 
under this section to any installment the 
date for payment of which has not arrived, 
for the period before the date fixed for the 
last installment preceding the assessment of 
the deficiency, shall be paid upon notice and 
demand from the Secretary or his delegate. 
In applying section 6601 (b) (relating to 
the application of the 4-percent rate of in- 
terest in the case of certain extensions of 
time to pay estate tax) in the case of a de- 
ficiency, the entire amount which is pro- 
rated to installments under this section 
shall be treated as an amount of tax the 
payment of which is extended under this 
section. 

“(h) Acceleration of payment: 
~ “(1) Withdrawal of funds from busin-ss; 
disposition of interest: 

“(A) If— 

“(i) aggregate withdrawals of money and 
other property from the trade or business, 
an interest in which qualifies under sub- 
section (a), made with respect to such in- 
terest, equal or exceed 50 percent of the 
value of sueh trade or business, or 

“(4i) 50. percent or more in value of an 
Interest in a closely held business which 
qualifies under subsection (a) is distributed, 
sold, exchanged, or otherwise disposed of, 
then the extension of time for payment of 
tax provided in this section shall cease to 
apply, and any unpaid portion of the tax 
payable in installments shall be paid upon 
notice and demand from the Secretary or 
his delegate. 

“(B) In the case of a distribution in re- 
demption of stock to which section 303 (or 
so much of section 304 as relates to section 
303) applies— 

(1) subparagraph (A) (i) does not apply 
with respect to withdrawals of money and 
other property distributed; and for pur- 
poses of such subparagraph the value of the 
trade or business shall be considered to be 
such value reduced by the amount of money 
and other property distributed, and 

“(ii) subparagraph (A) (il) does not ap- 
ply with respect to the stock redeemed; and 
for purposes of such subparagraph the in- 
terest in the closely-held business shall be 
considered to be such interest reduced by 
the value of the stock redeemed. 


This subparagraph shall apply only if, on or 
before the date prescribed by subsection (e) 
for payment of the first installment which 
becomes due after the date of the distribu- 
tion, there is paid an amount of the tax im- 
posed by section 2001 not less than the 
amount of money and other property dis- 
‘tributed. 

“(C) Subparagraph (A) (if) does not ap- 
ply to an exchange of stock pursuant to a 
plan of reorganization described in subpara- 
graph (D), (E), or (F) of section 368 (a) 
(1) nor to an exchange to which section 355 
(or so much of section 356 as relates to 
s2ction 355) applies; but any stock received 
in such an exchange shall be treated for 
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purposes of such subparagraph as an inter- 
est qualifying under subsection (a). 

“(D) Subparagraph (A) (ii) does not ap- 
ply to a transfer of property of the decedent 
by the executor to a person entitled to re- 
ceive such property under the decedent’s 
will or under the applicable law of descent 
and distribution.” 

“(2) Undistributed income of estate: 

“(A) If an election is made under this 
section and the estate has undistributed net 
income for any taxable year after its fourth 
taxable year, the executor shall, on or be- 
fore the date prescribed by law for filing the 
income tax return for such taxable year (in- 
eluding extensions thereof), pay an amount 
equal to such undistributed net income in 
liquidation of the unpaid portion of the tax 
payable in installments. 

“(B) For purposes of subparagraph (A), 
the undistributed net income of the estate 
for any taxable year is the amount by which 
the distributable net income of the estate 
for such taxable year (as defined in section 
643) exceeds the sum of— 

“(i1) the amounts for such taxable year 
specified in paragraphs (1) and (2) of sec- 
tion 661 (a) (relating to deduction for dis- 
tributions, etc.); 

“(ii) the amount of tax imposed for the 
taxable year on the estate under chapter 
1; and 

“(iil) the amount of the Federal estate 
tax (including interest) paid by the execu- 
tor during the taxable year (other than any 
amount paid pursuant to this paragraph). 

“(3) Failure to pay installment: If any 
installment under this section is not paid 
on or before the date fixed for its payment 
by this section (including any extension of 
time for the payment of such installment), 
the unpaid portion of the tax payable in 
installments shall be paid upon notice and 
demand from the Secretary or his delegate. 

“(i) Transitional rules: 

“(1) In general: If— 

“(A) a deficiency in the tax imposed by 
section 2001 is assessed after the date of the 
enactment of this section, and 

“(B) the estate qualifies under paragraph 
(1) or (2) of subsection (a), 
the executor may elect to pay the deficiency 
in installments. This subsection shall not 
apply if the deficiency is due to negligence, 
to intentional disregard of rules and regu- 
lations, or to fraud with intent to evade 
tax. 

“(2) Time of election: An election under 
this subsection shall be made not later than 
60 days after issuance of notice and demand 
by the Secretary or his delegate for the 
payment of the deficiency, and shall be made 
in such manner as the Secretary or his 
delegate shall by regulations prescribe. 

“(3) Effect of election on payment: If an 
election is made under this subsection, the 
deficiency shall (subject to the limitation 
provided by subsection (b)) be prorated to 
the installments which would have been due 
if an election had been timely made under 
this section at the time the estate tax return 
was filed. The part of the deficiency so pro- 
rated to any installment the date for pay- 
ment of which would have arrived shall be 
paid at the time of the making of the elec- 
tion under this subsection. The portion of 
the deficiency so prorated to installments 
the date for payment of which would not 
have so arrived shall be paid at the time 
such installments would have been due if 
such an election had been made. 

“(4) Application of subsection (h) (2): 
In the case of an election under this sub- 
section, subsection (h) (2) shall not apply 
with respect to undistributed net income for 
any taxable year ending before January 1, 
1960. 

“(jy Regulations: The Secretary or his 
delegate shall prescribe such regulations as 
may be necessary to the application of this 
section. 
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“(k) Cross references: 

(1) Interest; 

“For provisions requiring the payment of 
interest at the rate of 4 percent per annum 
for the period of an extension, see section 
6601 (b). 

“(2) Security: 

“For authority of the Secretary or. his 
delegate to require security in the case of 
an extension under this section, see section 
6165. 

“(3) Period of limitation: 

“For extension of the period of limitation 
in the case of an extension under this sec- 
tion, see section 6503 (d).” 

(b) Clerical amendment: The table of 
sections for subchapter B of chapter 62 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 


“Sec. 6166. Extension of time for payment 
of estate tax where estate con- 
sists largely of interest in 
closely held business.” 

(c) Hardship extension: Section 6161 (a) 
(2) of such code (relating to extension of 
time for paying estate tax in the case of 
undue hardship) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(2) Estate tax: If the Secretary or his 
delegate finds— 

“(A) that the payment, on the due date, 
of any part of the amount determined by 
the executor as the tax imposed by chap- 
ter 11, 

“(B) that the payment, on the date fixed 
for the payment of any installment under 
section 6166, of any part of such- install- 
ment (including any part of a deficiency 
prorated to an installment the date for pay- 
ment of which had not arrived), or 

“(C) that the payment upon notice and 
demand of any part of a deficiency pro- 
rated under the provisions of section 6166 
to installments the date for payment of 
which had arrived, 
would result in undue hardship to the estate, 
he may extend the time for payment for a 
reasonable period not in excess of 10 years 
from the date prescribed by section 6151 (a) 
for payment of the tax.” 

(d) Period of limitation for collection of 
tax: Section 6503 (d) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 (relating to suspension of 
running of period of limitations when there 
is an extension of time for payment of estate 
tax) is amended by striking out “assessment 
or” and by adding before the period at the 
end thereof the following: “or under the 
provisions of section 6166”. 

(e) Interest: Section 6601 (b) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to in- 
terest at the rate of 4 percent per annum 
in the case of extension of time for pay- 
ment of estate tax) is amended by striking 
out “section 6161 (a) (2)" and inserting in 
lieu thereof “section 6161 (a) (2) or 6166,’ 

(f) Effective date: The amendments made 
by this section shall apply to estates of 
decedents with respect to which the date for 
the filing of the estate-tax return (including 
extensions thereof) prescribed by section 
6075 (a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
is after the date of the enactment of this act; 
except that (1) section 6166 (i) of such code 
as added by this section shall apply to estates 
of decedents dying after August 16, 1954, but 
only if the date for the filing of the estate- 
tax return (including extensions thereof) ex- 
pired on or before the date of the enactment 
of this act, and (2) notwithstanding section 
6166 (a) of such code, if an election under 
such section is required to be made before 
the 60th day after the date of the enact- 
ment of this act such an election shall be 
considered timely if made on or before such 
60th day. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 
Mr. KERR. I yield. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. I know the Senator 
from Oklahoma is a great parliamen- 
tarian. I should like to ask him if he 
believes his amendment is germane. 

Mr. KERR. Ishould like to say to my 
good friend from Illinois that inasmuch 
as he is not in the chair to pass on that 
question, I hesitate to do other than 
refer it, as he did a while ago, to the 
Parliamentarian. The amendment now 
pending before the Senate is H. R. 13382, 
as passed by the House and as amended 
and as ordered reported by the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
FREAR in the chair). The Senate will 
be in order. 


Mr. KERR. The amendment is the 
bill as it has been ordered reported by 
the Committee on Finance. It has seven 
sections. Section 1 is the title. Section 
2 provides for ordinary loss treatment 
of losses up to $25,000 a year per tax- 
payer—or $50,000 a year for a husband 
and wife filing a joint return. Section 
3 provides a 3-year carryback provision 
for small business, instead of the pres- 
ent authorized 2-year carryback. How- 
ever, the loss which may be carried back 
to this third year is limited to $50,000— 
$100,000 on a joint return. Section 
4 permits rapid depreciation on used as- 
sets for annual acquisitions of up to 
$50,000 for an individual taxpayer— 
$100,000 in the case of a joint return, 
Section 5 provides that up to 20 percent 
of the cost of tangible personal property 
of a small business may be written off 
in the year of acquisition, provided the 
total cost does not exceed $10,000 a 
year—$20,000 in the case of a joint re- 
turn. This generally limits the cost 
writeoff to $2,000. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Are the provi- 
sions which the Senator is reading the 
provisions which were recommended by 
the President in his message to Con- 
gress? 

Mr. KERR. I would say to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts that most of 
the provisions in the President’s recom- 
mendation are included in the amend- 
ment, and most of the provisions in the 
amendment have been recommended by 
the President. Those which have not 
been recommended by the President have 
had acceptance by the Treasury in the 
appearances of the Treasury officials be- 
fore the Committee on Finance. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Is the Sen- 


ator’s amendment the so-called small 
business tax bill as reported by the Com- 
mittee on Finance? 

Mr. KERR. The Senator is entirely 
correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Am I cor- 
rect in the assumption that the distin- 
guished chairman of the Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business, the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], is agreeable 
to this procedure, and authorizes this 
proposal? 
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Mr, KERR. The Senator is correct. 
In fact, he is the cosponsor of the 
amendment. I should like to give a 
brief summary of the remaining sec- 
tions. Then I shall be glad to yield to 
Senators. 

Section 6 provides an increase in the 
minimum credit under the accumulated 
earnings tax from $60,000, as now pro- 
vided in the 1954 code, to $100,000. 

Section 7 of the amendment carries 
out the recommendation of the Treasury 
to increase up to 10 years the time for 
the payment of the Federal estate tax 
with reference to estates which consist 
to a large extent of an interest in a 
closely held business. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Is this not the 
same bill or the same principle which I 
have been advocating in respect to taxes 
for small business? I am highly in 
favor of it. 

Mr. KERR. As I understand the rec- 
ommendations of the Senator from In- 
diana, the answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am highly in favor 
of the amendment. I hope it will be 
adopted. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. The amendment is what 
is known as the small-business men’s 
tax-relief bill, is it not? 

Mr. KERR. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. THYE. This is the same legisla- 
tive proposal, with the exception of some 
omissions, which the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], the 
chairman of the Select Committee on 
Small Business, has recommended? 

Mr. KERR. In many regards, I would 
say to the Senator from Minnesota, the 
Senator from Alabama has expressed to 
me his approval and support of this 
amendment. He is in fact a cosponsor. 

Mr. THYE. If the Senator will yield 
further, this is primarily the tax relief 
measure for small business which the 
Senator from Alabama and I have advo- 
cated, as we appeared not only before 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, but also before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance. Is that correct? 

Mr. KERR. It is also harmonious 
with the recommendations of the ad- 
ministration and the Treasury. 

Mr. THYE. There are some omis- 
sions—— 

Mr. KERR. And some additions. 

Mr. THYE. And some additions. It 
is the best we could get from the com- 
mittee. Is that correct? 

Mr. KERR. I believe that to be true. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York will state it. 

Mr. JAVITS. I have an amendment 
to the pending amendment. Is it neces- 
sary for me to offer it before the pend- 
ing amendment is adopted, or may I 
offer it after the pending amendment 
is adopted? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senator’s amendment is to the pending 
amendment, he will have to offer it now. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I should 
like to include in the Recorp a brief 
summary of the amendment. I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Recorp at this point a 
summary of the provisions of the 
amendment, as prepared by the staff 
for the committee. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


SUMMARY 


This amendment adds a new title II to 
H. R. 8381. The first section of this title in- 
dicates that this portion of the bill is to be 
known as the “Small Business Tax Revision 
Act of 1958." The remaining six sections of 
this title are summarized below. 


I, SUMMARY OF SMALL BUSINESS TAX 
REVISION ACT OF 1958 


(1) Section 2 of the title provides ordi- 
nary loss treatment for a loss of up to 
$25,000 a year (or $50,000 a year in the case 
of a husband and wife filing a joint return) 
where the original holder of small business 
stock sells it at a loss. To qualify the stock 
must be issued after June 30, 1958, and the 
total amount of this stock may not exceed 
$500,000 per corporation. In addition, this 
stock is not to increase the equity capital 
of the corporation to more than 81 million. 
This provision differs only in minor detail 
from H. R. 13382 as passed by the House. 
This provision is not expected to result in 
any immediate revenue loss. 

(2) The 2-year net operating loss carry- 
back provision of present law is extended 
by section 3 to provide a 3-year carryback. 
However, the 3-year carryback is limited 
so that the loss which may be carried back 
to this third prior year may not exceed $50,- 
000 (or $100,000 in the case of a husband 
and wife filing a joint return). Thus, small 
businesses will have a 3-year carryback 
(limited to a $50,000 or $100,000 loss carry- 
back to the third year) and a 5-year carry- 
forward for losses. It is expected that this 
may result in a revenue loss of as much as 
$30 million in the first year. 

(3) Section 4 of the title provides that 
a taxpayer may apply the rapid methods of 
depreciation (e. g., the double rate declining 
balance and the sum of the years-digits 
methods) to $50,000 of certain used prop- 
erty acquired in any year after 1957 ($100,- 
000 in the case of a husband and wife filing 
a joint return). This is to be available only 
for tangible personal property having a use- 
ful life of 6 years or more. Any gain realized 
on the sale of this property, however, is to 
be treated as ordinary gain to the extent of 
any depreciation which has been taken un- 
der the rapid methods (but not the 20 per- 
cent referred to in No. 4 below). It is 
estimated that this provision will result in 
a reyenue loss of about $10 million in the 
first year. 

(4) As did H. R. 13382 as reported by the 
House, section 5 permits businesses to write 
off in the year of acquisition 20 percent of 
the cost of their depreciable, tangible, per- 
sonal property with a useful life of 6 years 
or more (both new and used). This fast 
writeoff will be of primary importance to 
small business since it is limited to acquisi- 
tions of up to $10,000 a year ($20,000 in the 
case of a husband and wife filing a joint re- 
turn). The remaining cost will be depreci- 
ated under present rules. This provision 
differs in only minor degree from the similar 
provision in H. R. 13382. It is estimated 
that this special first-year allowance will de- 
crease revenues by $175 million in the first 
year of operation. 
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-(5) The minimum accumulated earnings 
credit representing amounts which a busi- 
ness can accumulate over a period of years 
without the possibility of the imposition of 
any accumulated earnings tax (formerly 
called the sec. 102 tax) is increased from 
$60,000 to $100,000 in section 6. A similar 
provision was in H. R. 13382 as passed by 
the House committee. - It is believed that 
the revenue effect of this change will be 
negligible. 

(6) Section 7 provides that where the 
estate of a decedent consists largely of an 
interest in a closely held business, the estate 
is to have up to 10 years for payment of the 
Federal estate tax. This postponement of 
tax is to be available only for the portion of 
the estate tax attributable to the closcly 
held business. Where this postponement is 
granted, interest at 4 percent is payable with 
respect to the unpaid installments. This 
treatment is available where the closely held 
business accounts for 35 percent of the value 
of the gross estate or 50 percent of the value 
of the taxable estate. This differs in only 
minor respects from ¢ provision in H. R. 
13382 as passed by the House. It is believed 
that the annual revenue loss from this pro- 
vision will be about $35 million. 

The total revenue loss from this amend- 
ment, in the first full year of operation is 
expected to be approximately $250 million. 
The estimated loss under H. R. 13382 as 
passed by the House was $260 million, 


It. GENERAL STATEMENT 


This is an amendment to aid and encour- 
age small business. It is not, however, an 
attempt to settle all of the small-business 
problems in the area of Federal taxation. 
Instead, it constitutes a step, undertaken 
within the limits of the present fiscal re- 
quirements, to deal with a few of the more 
important tax problems of small business. 
The goals of the amendment are summarized 
below. 

(1) The amendment is designed to in- 
crease the volume of outside funds which 
will be made available for the financing of 
small business. Encouragement for ex- 
ternal financing is provided by the ordinary 
loss treatment accorded investments in small 
business which do not prove to be success- 
ful. In this manner the risk element in 
small-business investments will be decreased 
for all such investments, including the en- 
terprises which ultimately succeed, as well as 
those which fail. 

(2) The amendment also is designed to 
increase the volume of internal funds which 
will be made available for the financing of 
Small business. Four of the provisions in 
the amendment will aid small business in 
supplying its own investment funds. In- 
cluded in this category is the provision to 
permit small business to write off 20 per- 
cent of the cost of depreciable equipment 
in the year of acquisition and also the pro- 
Vision (not included in H. R. 13382 as passed 
by the House) which permits the rapid 
methods of depreciation to be applied to 
used equipment. These provisions will free 
funds for reinvestment at an earlier date 
than would otherwise be possible. Also, 
the carryback of up $50,000 (or $100,000) 
in losses to the third prior year will result 
in refunds of taxes shortly after the year 
of the loss when the taxpayer most needs 
the funds, rather than in a subsequent 
profit year. Still another means of internal 
financing is provided by an increase in the 
minimum accumulated earnings credit from 
$69,000 to $100,000. This will permit the 
retention of up to $100,000 in a small busi- 
ness without fear that the accumulated 
earnings tax will be imposed. 

(3) The third goal of the amendment is 
to prevent the breakup of small businesses 
once they are established, and to prevent 
their consolidation into larger businesses. 
To aid in this respect the amendment pro- 
vides up to 10 years for the payment of estate 
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taxes where investments are in closely held 
businesses. This should make it unneces- 
sary to sell a decedent’s business in order to 
finance his estate tax. 

Despite the fact that this amendment is 
expected to result in a budgetary loss of 
approximately $250 million it is important 
to note that the provisions giving rise to 
this loss are, when viewed from the stand- 
point of the individual business, tax post- 
ponements rather than. tax reductions, 
Thus, both the 20 percent writeoff provided 
for new and used property and the rapid 
depreciation allowed for used assets will 
eventually be offset by smaller depreciation 
allowances. Similarly, the net operating loss 
carryback for the most part results in a 
refund shortly after the year of the loss 
of an amount the business would otherwise 
receive in a subsequent year in the form of 
a reduced tax. Likewise, the estate tax pro- 
vision represents a spread forward of tax 
payments but does not reduce the amount 
which will ultimately have to be paid with 
respect to any specific estate. Moreover, in 
this case, the tax postponement will be 
accompanied by interest payments on the 
part of the estate. 

It is recognized that one of the greatest 
problems confronting small and medium- 
sized businesses is the acquisition of suffi- 
cient capital to modernize and maintain a 
rate of expansion experienced by their larger 
competitors. Moreover, small and medium- 
sized businesses must rely to a very large 
extent upon retained earnings for mod- 
ernization and expansion. It is for that 
reason that four of the provisions of this 
amendment are designed to free for rem- 
vestment funds kept in the business. In 
addition, however, the amendment contains 
a provision which will make it easier also 
to obtain funds through external financing. 

It would have been desirable to have rec- 
ommended permanent tax reductions for 
small business in addition to the tax post- 
ponement provisions. However, the high 
level of current expenditures makes signifi- 
cant tax reductions, under present condi- 
tions, inconsistent with sound financial 
management. In view of this it was neces- 
sary to limit this amendment to a small 
revenue loss and to select a few areas of 
high sensitivity from the standpoint of 
small business and concentrate the relief 
in these limited areas. 


III. GENERAL EXPLANATION 
Section 1. Short title 


This section indicates that this title is to 
be known as the Small Business Tax Revision 
Act of 1958. 


Section 2. Losses on small-business stock 


This section provides ordinary loss rather 
than capital loss treatment on the sale or ex- 
change of small-business stock (or upon its 
becoming worthless). This treatment is 
available only in the case of an individual 
and only if he is the original holder of the 
stock, 

This provision is designed to encourage the 
flow of new funds into small business. The 
encouragement fn this case takes the form 
of reducing the risk of a loss for these new 
funds. The ordinary loss treatment which 
the amendment accords shareholders in small 
corporations in effect is already available to 
proprietors and partners. They report di- 
rectly the earnings from these business ven- 
tures and ordinary losses realized by a pro- 
prietorship or partnership presently consti- 
tute ordinary losses to the proprietor or part- 
ner. Asa result, from the standpoint of risk 
taking, this amendment places shareholders 
in small corporations on & more nearly equal 
basis with proprietors and partners. 

To limit the benefit of this provision to 
small business, the aggregate of the stock 
offerings.of any corporation which are eligible 
for this ordinary loss treatment is limited to 
$500,000. Moreover, to be eligible for this 
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treatment the total stock offering per corpo- 
ration plus the equity capital of the corpora-. 
tion may not exceed $1 million. In addi- 
tion, the maximum loss which a taxpayer 
can treat as an ordinary loss under this pro- 
vision is to be $25,000 a year (or $50,009 in 
the case of a husband and wife filing a joint 
return). 

Also, a restriction has been imposed which 
is designed to limit this tax benefit to share- 
holders in companies which are largely op- 
erating companies. Thus, the corporation, 
in the 5 years before the taxpayer incurs the 
loss on the stock (or for the period of its 
existence if less than 5 years) must have 
derived more than half of its gross receipts 
from sources other than royalties, rents, divi- 
dends, interest, annuities, and the sale of 
stock or securities. This restriction is to 
apply, however, only if the gross income 
equals or exceeds deductions (ignoring the 
net operating loss carryforward or back and 
the deductions for partially tax exempt in- 
terest and dividends received). 

It is believed that this provision for the 
ordinary loss treatment for small-business 
stock will have no immediate effect on 
revenue, 


Section 3. Three-year net operating loss 
carryback 


Under present law a loss can be carried 
back and offset against income of the 2 years 
before the loss and then if any loss still 
remains it may be carried forward and offset 
against income in the 5 years following the 
year of the loss. H.R. 13382 as it passed the 
House provided a 3-year net operating loss 
carryback. Thus, under that bill a loss is 
first carried back to the third year before the 
year of the loss. Then if any loss remains, it 
is carried to the second year before the loss, 
and any loss then remaining is carried to 
the first year prior to the loss. Any loss still 
remaining, as under present law, is carried 
forward successively to the 5 years after the 
year of the loss. This 3-year net operating 
loss carryback is made available with respect 
to losses of the calendar year 1958 (or from 
the portion of a fiscal year falling in 1958) 
and following years. 

This amendment accepts the concept of 
the 3-year net operating loss carryback pro- 
vided by the House bill but has limited the 
benefits of this loss carryback, for the most 
part, to small business. This is accom- 
plished) by providing that the net operating 
loss carryback to the third prior year cannot 
exceed $50,000 (or $100,000 in the case of a 
husband and wife filing a joint return). Un- 
der the amendment, as under the House 
bill, the loss (although limited to $50,000 or 
$100,000) will first be carried to the third 
prior year. Any portion of this $50,000 or 
$100,000 which cannot be offset against in- 
come in the third prior year, together with 
any loss in excess of $50,000, is then carried 
to the second prior year. Any loss still re- 
maining is then carried to the first prior 
year and then forward to the 5 years follow- 
ing the year of the loss in the same manner 
as under present law. 

The 3-year carryback combined with the 
year of the loss and the 5 succeeding years 
of the carryforward provide a 9-year span 
over which either corporate or unincorpor- 
ated small businesses may average out their 
losses. For the most part, the addition of 1 
year to the net operating loss carryback will 
not increase the loss offsets available to 
small businesses at the present time, since 
those which cannot entirely offset a loss in 
the 2 prior years usually can do so against 
income in the 5 succeeding years.: However, 
the 3-year carryback is advantageous (where 
the loss exceeds the income of the 2 prior 
years) because it provides for a refund 
shortly after the loss is incurred, instead 
of requiring the business to wait and ob- 
tain the benefit by paying lower taxes in 
subsequent years. It is believed that this 
current refund, rather than subsequently 
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reduced taxes, is particularly appropriate at 
the present time as a means of placing 
funds in the hands of businesses in a year 
when many of them are incurring losses. 
Moreover, this is particularly appropriate for 
small businesses since they traditionally are 
the riskier forms of business and do not 
have the diversification of ventures which 
makes it possible for larger businesses to 
offset losses in one venture in the current 
year against profits of another venture in 
the same year. 

It is estimated that this provision may re- 
sult in a revenue loss in the first full year 
of operation of perhaps as much as $30 
million. The estimate for the House pro- 
vision, which did not have the limitation on 
the loss carryback, was a loss of perhaps as 
much as $50 million. 


Section 4. Use of new methods of deprecia- 
tion for used property 

This section of the amendment is not in 
the House bill. It provides that the new 
methods of depreciation provided for the 
first time in 1954 are to be available in the 
case of certain types of used property. These 
methods are the double rate declining bal- 
ance method of depreciation, the sum of the 
years-digit methods, and any other consist- 
ent method which does not during the first 
two-thirds of the useful life of the property 
exceed the allowance which would be per- 
mitted under the double rate declining 
balance method. 

It is believed that provision for the rapid 
methods of depreciation in the case of used 
property will be especially beneficial to small 
business since most of this property is ac- 
quired by smaller business firms, both incor- 
porated and unincorporated, which cannot 
afford outlays necessary to obtain new equip- 
ment. This is also desirable as a means of 
equating the tax treatment accorded with 
respect to new and used property. It should 
also be noted that provision for the rapid 
methods of depreciation in the case of used 
property was one of the recommendations of 
the President’s Cabinet Committee on Small 
Business and was included in the recommen- 
dations made by the President to Congress. 

The use of the rapid methods of deprecia- 
tion for used property has been limited to 
tangible personal property, because it be- 
lieves that equipment expenditures are the 
most significant items from the standpoint 
of small business. Also, it has limited this 
new treatment to property which has a use- 
ful life at the time of acquisition of 6 years 
or more because the capital recovery already 
occurs in a relatively short period of time in 
the case of shorter lived assets. 

To concentrate the benefit of this provi- 
sion in the area of small business, the maxi- 
mum amount of used property acquired in 
any year with respect to which these rapid 
methods of depreciation may be taken is 
limited to $50,000 (or $100,000 in the case of 
a husband and wife filing a joint return). 
Also, the rapid methods of depreciation in 
the case of used property are not made avail- 
able in the case of trusts. 

Taxpayers who elect to use one of the rapid 
methods of depreciation with respect to used 
property must, however, upon sale or taxable 
exchange of that property treat as 
income any gain, to the full extent of the 
depreciation under the rapid methods they 
have taken with respect to that property. 
Any remaining gain is, as under present law, 
treated as capital gain. This ordinary in- 
come treatment is not, however, applied to 
the 20 percent of the basis of this used prop- 
erty which, as provided by the next section 
of the amendment, is written off in the year 
of acquisition. Nor, where only part of the 
property is eligible for the rapid depreciation, 
does it apply to the depreciation taken with 
respect to the part not depreciated under 
the rapid methods. 

It is desirable to provide this in- 
come treatment for used property where the 
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rapid methods of depreciation are used, be~- 
cause of abuse which might otherwise occur 
upon the sale of this property at a gain after 
it has been rapidly depreciated. If no re- 
quirement were added providing ordinary 
income treatment it would be possible for a 
single item of property to be depreciated and 
sold numerous times with the gain to each 
succeeding owner being treated as capital 
gain although the corresponding deprecia- 
tion offset ordinary income. In the case of 
new property such abuse is not now possible 
since the rapid methods of depreciation can 
be used only with respect to the initial pur- 
chase of the property. 

This section applies to taxable years end- 
ing after June 30, 1958, but only in the case 
z ga property acquired after December 31, 
1957. 


Section 5. Additional first-year depreciation 
allowance for small business 


This section in both the House bill and 
this amendment provides that a taxpayer 
may write off 20 percent of the cost of tan- 
gible personal property in the year of acqui- 
sition. This treatment is available for 
newly acquired, used property as well as for 
new assets, With respect to the remaining 
cost of the property, depreciation may be 
jg in the same manner as under existing 
jaw. 

Small businesses have traditionally ob- 
tained funds for expansion and development 
through the reinvestment of the earnings 
of the business. Moreover, depreciation re- 
serves have been a major source of funds 
used by small business for internal financ- 
ing. Nevertheless, the regular depreciation 
reserves only make it possible for business 
to maintain its current status. A writeoff 
of one-fifth of the total cost of an asset in 
the year of its acquisition, in addition to 
regular depreciation on the balance, will in 
the opinion of your committee, make it pos- 
sible for small business to use depreciation 
reserves not only for replacement but also 
to a significant degree for expansion. In 
addition, this will make less critical the de- 
termination of the useful lives of assets in 
the hands of the taxpayer and the estima- 
tion of salyage value. This also should en- 
courage additional investment in small busi- 
ness since it provides for a faster recovery 
of capital before the taxing of earnings. 

The benefits of this special first-year 
writeoff are concentrated largely in the area 
of small business by limiting the cost of 
property, with respect to which this 20 per- 
cent writeoff can be taken, to a value not in 
excess Of $10,000 ($20,000 in the case of a 
husband and wife filing a joint return), 
The 20 percent writeoff is made available 
only in the case of tangible personal prop- 
erty of a character subject to the allowance 
for depreciation. In addition, to avoid 
problems arising in connection with short- 
lived assets, this special writeoff is available 
only in the case of property having a useful 
life of 6 years or more. Further restrictions 
in the House bill, which were changed 
slightly by the amendment, would limit the 
property for which the fast writeoff can be 
taken to that which is acquired from an un- 
related person and from a person who is not 
under common control with the taxpayer. 
Finally, this special writeoff is not available 
in the case of gifts or inheritances. 

The amendment substitutes for the re- 
striction relating to persons under common 
control, a more specific restriction relating 
to corporations which are members of the 
same “affiliated group.” By “affiliated 
group” is meant those which would be eligi- 
ble to file a consolidated return if the affilla- 
tion test in section 1504 were 50 percent 
instead of 80 percent. Members of such an 
“affiliated group” can not have the 20 per- 
cent writeoff in the first year with respect 
to purchases from each other. Also, the 
$10,000 maximum limitation is applied to 
the entire “affiliated group.” 
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This 20 percent writeoff provision in both 
the House bill and this amendment is avail- 
able with respect to taxable years ending 
after June 30, 1958, but only in the case of 
property acquired after December 31, 1957. 

It is estimated that this provision will 
result in a revenue loss of $175 million in 
the first full year of operation. 


Section 6. Increase of minimum accumu- 
lated earnings credit 


In addition to the regular corporate in- 
come tax, present law imposes an accumu- 
lated earnings tax (formerly called the sec- 
tion 102 tax) of 2744 to 3814 percent on im- 
properly accumulated corporate earnings. 
In computing the income base on which 
this tax is imposed, there is excluded an 
amount equal to the earnings and profits of 
the taxable year which are retained for the 
reasonable needs of the business. This is 
known as the accumulated earnings credit. 
Present law provides, however, that in any 
case there is to be a minimum credit of 
$60,000 of earnings which may be accumu- 
lated before any income is subject to this 
tax. This is a cumulative credit, however, 
rather than an annual credit. 

Both the House bill and this amendment 
increase this $60,000 minimum accumulated 
earnings credit to $100,000. The accumu- 
lated earnings tax has presented an especially 
serious problem for small business, because 
the absence of specific plans frequently 
makes it difficult for small business to es- 
tablish the fact that the earnings are accu- 
mulated for reasonable needs of the business. 
It was in fact this which initially led to the 
$60,000 minimum credit in prior years. By 
raising this amount to $100,000, allowance 
is made for rising costs since this figure was 
first established, :nd also a slightly wider 
margin of accumulation is provided with re- 
spect to which business can be free of worry 
concerning the accumulated earnings tax. 
It should be made clear, however, that this 
increase in the minimum credit is not in 
any way intended as an indication that ac- 
cumulated earnings in excess of $100,000 are 
necessarily subject to this special tax. 

This change is made effective with respect 
to taxable years beginning after December 
31, 1957. 

It is estimated that this provision will have 
a negligible revenue effect. 


Section 7. Installment payments of estate 
taz attributable to investments in closely 
held business enterprise 


This section in both the House bill and 
this amendment provides that where the 
value of an interest in a closely held business 
represents a significant portion of the base 
on which the Federal estate tax is computed, 
the Federal death tax can then be paid in 
10 annual installments rather than in 1 
lump-sum payment 15 months after t^e 
death of the decedent. To be eligible for 
this treatment the Interest in a closely held 
business (or the aggregate interests in sey- 
eral businesses, if the interest in each is 
more than half) must represent 35 percent 
of the gross estate or 50 percent of the tax- 
able estate of the decedent. Moreover, the 
tax deferral is available only with respect to 
the portion of the estate tax attributable to 
the value represented by the interest in the 
closely held business (or businesses). The 
instaliment payments where estates qualify 
under this provision are subject to interest 
at the rate of 4 percent. 

This provision is primarily designed to 
make it possible to deep intact a business 
enterprise where the death of one of the 
larger owners of the business results in the 
imposition of a relatively heavy estate tax. 
Where the decedent had a substantial pro- 
portion of his estate invested in the business 
enterprise, under existing law this may con- 
front the heirs with the necessity of either 
breaking up the business or of selling it to 
some larger business enterprise, in order to 
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obtain funds to pay the Federal estate tax. 
It is believed that these results are especially 
unfortunate in the case of small businesses, 
which traditionally also are closely held busi- 
nesses. Therefore, although not removing 
any Federal estate tax in these cases, it is 
hoped that by spreading out the period over 
which the estate tax may be paid it will be 
possible for the estate tax in most cases to 
be paid for out of earnings of the business, 
or at least that it will provide the heirs with 
time to obtain funds to pay the Federal 
estate tax without upsetting the operation 
of the business. It is believed that this pro- 
vision is particularly important in prevent- 
ing corporate mergers and in maintaining the 
free enterprise system. 

The House bill defines a closely held busi- 
ness for purposes of this section as including 
a proprietorship, or interest in a partnership, 
or stock ownership in a corporation of 20 
percent or more, or a partnership or corpora- 
tion in which there are 10 or fewer partners 
or shareholders. The amendment modifies 
this definition slightly to provide that the 
20 percent tests in the case of an interest 
in a partnership and in the case of voting 
stock of a corporation is to be determined 
on the basis of whether 20 percent or more 
of the business in question is included in 
the gross estate of the decedent, whether or 
not the decedent “owned” 20 percent or 
more at the date of his death. Thus, under 
the amendment, a partnership interest, or 
corporate stock, held by a revocable trust 
included in a decedent's gross estate, for 
example, would be included in determining 
whether or not the business was classified as 
being closely held by the decedent. 

Provision is also made under the House 
bill for the termination of the installment 
privilege where there is a withdrawal from 
the business of 50 percent of the value of 
the business or where such a percentage of 
the decedent's interest in the business is 
distributed, sold, or otherwise disposed of. 
In such cases any further extension of time 
for the payment of the Federal estate tax 
ceases. The amendment modifies this fea- 
ture of the House bill somewhat. It is pro- 
vided that where there is a redemption of 
stock under section 303 of the code (free of 
dividend consequences) to pay death taxes 
this redemption, even though it repre- 
sents a withdrawal or distribution of 50 per- 
cent or more of the value of the interest 
in the trade or business, is not to result in 
the acceleration of all of the installment 
payments of the estate tax if an amount 
equivalent to this distribution is applied 
to reduce the estate-tax payments outstand- 
ing. Thus any remaining estate tax due 
may still be paid in installments. Also, the 
amendment makes technical changes in the 
House provision to provide that the 50 per- 
cent test in the case of the withdrawals of 
money and other property is to apply to 
withdrawals made only with respect to the 
closely held interest involved, and that the 
50 percent in the case of the sale or other 
disposition is to be measured by the “value” 
of the interest in the closely held business. 
The amendment further provides that this 
latter test is not to apply to a transfer of 
property to a person entitled to receive it 
under the decedent’s will or under the ap- 
Plicable law of descent and distribution. 

The House bill, in addition to providing 
for the acceleration of the installment pay- 
ments in the case of withdrawals and sales 
or other dispositions, also provides that 
after the fourth year of the estate, any 
accumulated income of the estate must be 
applied against the balance of the unpaid 
estate tax. The amendment follows this 
feature of the section without change. 

This provision, under both the House bill 
and the amendment applies to estates of de- 
cedents where the date for filing the Federal 
estate return is after the date of enact- 
ment of this amendment. It also applies 
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in the case of a deficiency assessed after the 
date of enactment of this bill if the de- 
ficiency is not due to negligence, intentional 
disregard of rules and regulations or to 
fraud. This is limited, however to de- 
ficiencies arising in the case of decedents 
dying after August 16, 1954, where the date 
for filing their estate tax return (including 
extensions) expired before the date of en- 
actment of this amendment. 

It is estimated that this provision will 
result in a revenue loss of about $35 million 
in the first full year of operation. 

The following supplemental views of Sen- 
ator PauL H. DouGLas were prepared to ac- 
company H. R. 13382 which, as amended, was 
ordered reported by the Senate Finance 
Committee: 

“While I am not opposed to H. R. 13382, 
the bill falls far short of the reasonable ex- 
pectations that small-business men had for 
genuine help. A listing of the bill’s major 
provisions will show its inadequacies. 


“Bills provisions oj little help to small 
business 

“Section 1 of the bill is merely the short 
title. 

“Section 2 of the bill concerns losses 
arising out of investments in corporate 
stocks. As 85 percent of small businesses 
are not corporations, but are partnerships or 
individual proprietorships, this provision of 
the bill is of very limited and questionable 
help to small business. 

“Section 3 of the bill, the 3-year net oper- 
ating loss carryback, is a provision which 
applies to all businesses, but most of the 
advantages will go to big businesses. Fur- 
ther, it will tend to encourage merger acqui- 
sitions by large corporations of small busi- 
nesses so that the losses of the latter may 
be carried back for additional tax advan- 
tages for the large business. This provision, 
too, will be of greater help to large than to 
small businesses and, in fact, may even help 
to promote mergers and giantism. 

“Section 4 of the bill allows additional 
first-year depreciation for some small busi- 
nesses. However, the assets must have a 
useful life of 6 years or more and small busi- 
nesses in the service and distribution indus- 
tries, which are far more important than 
manufacturing industries among small busi- 
nesses will receive very little help from this 
provision. 

“Section 5 increases the minimum ac- 
cumulated earnings credit, but small busi- 
nesses have almost never had the problem 
of improperly accumulated corporate earn- 
ings. This provision, therefore, is of doubt- 
ful help to small business. 

“Section 6 of the bill, which provides a 
longer period for payment of estate taxes, is 
the one major provision of the bill which 
could be helpful to small-business men. 

“Thus, 4 out of 5 of the major provisions 
in the bill are of doubtful value to small 
businesses. 

“The bill has a ‘small business’ name on it, 
but when one examines the substance, there 
is almost nothing there. 


“The alternatives 


“The real alternative to these provisions 
of doubtful benefit is to reverse the rates of 
the corporate income tax so that small busi- 
nesses will get genuine tax savings up to as 
much as $2,000 on the first $25,000 of profits. 
The same tax benefits should also be ac- 
corded individual proprietorships and part- 
nerships. This would be a worthwhile tax 
benefit to small businesses and would give 
them greater opportunity to secure capital 
for expansion from their own internal 
sources. 

“However, as the administration is opposed 
to this approach, I offered an amendment in 
committee to provide a limited deduction 
from taxable net income for increased busi- 
ness investments as measured by the total 
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increase in depreciable assets and inven- 
tories. Because the deduction was limited 
to $3,500 it would be of greater proportionate 
benefit to small businesses than to large 
businesses. 

“When this amendment failed, another 
amendment was offered which provided for 
the same deductions but in addition required 
that the amounts be ultimately paid back. 
The effect of such an amendment, of course, 
would be to confine the actual tax savings 
to small business to the value of the interest 
on the money which is deferred. This would 
mean that although the reyenue losses might 
be as much as $250 million in the first year, 
the actual losses to the Treasury would be 
only the interest on that amount, or less 
than $10 million, for the money would be 
repaid. The Treasury, however, objected to 
even this very modest proposal, and it too 
was defeated. 

“In these circumstances the only possible 
course of action was to accept the House bill. 
However, we should not delude ourselves as 
to its value, and we should not mislead the 
millions of small-business men in this coun- 
try as to its contents. The bill has little 
more than symbolic value.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk my amendment to the 
amendment and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do the 
Senator from Oklahoma and the Senator 
from Texas yield back the remainder of 
their time on the pending amendment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Now that 
the Senator from New York offers an 
amendment to the pending amendment, 
he has some time on it. 

Mr. KERR. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from New York so that he may 
offer his amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York is not in order. It will not be in 
order until all time on the pending 
amendment has been yielded back, both 
by the sponsor of the amendment and 
by the opponents of the amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. I withdraw my amend- 
ment for the moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment has been withdrawn. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 
amendment of the Senator from Okla- 
homa, which is the small business tax 
bill, comes before the Senate very sud- 
denly. I had planned to offer an 
amendment to the bill. I understand 
the amendment is highly agreeable to 
the committee. I should like to explain 
it, and perhaps the Senator from Vir- 
ginia will accept it. 

Mr. KERR. I should like to have the 
Senator from New York explain it loud 
enough so the members of the Finance 
Committee staff may hear his explana- 
tion. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the small 
business tax bill, which I favor very 
much, provides that an individual who 
makes an investment in a small business 
concern may deduct his losses from ordi- 
nary income rather than as a capital loss 
or as a capital gain. 

Mr. KERR. What is the limit which 
the Senator from New York offers? 

Mr. JAVITS. The provision I am of- 
fering would extend that provision to 
partnerships. In the city of New York 
there are a number of partnerships 
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which extend a great deal of credit and 
long-term financing to small business 
concerns. They believe, from an analy- 
sis of the bill, that they would not be 
covered by it. I have discussed the mat- 
ter with the distinguished Chairman of 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BYRD. I would suggest that the 
amendment be taken to conference. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Oklahoma accept the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York as a modification of his amend- 
ment? 

Mr. KERR. Ido. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma modifies his 
amendment accordingly. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. KERR. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time has been yielded back. All 
time for debate on the amendment has 
expired. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], as mod- 
ified. (Putting the question.) 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment designated 8-8-58-D, 
and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the ap- 
propriate place it is proposed to insert a 
new section as follows: 

Subchapter M of chapter 1 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 is amended— 

(a) by striking out “this subchapter” in 
section 852 (a) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“this subchapter (other than subsection (c) 
of this section)”; and 

(b) by adding at the end of section 852 
(c) the following new sentence: “For pur- 
poses of this subsection, the term ‘regulated 
investment company’ shall include a domes- 
tic corporation which is a regulated invest- 
ment company determined without regard 
to the requirements of subsection (a).” 

Sec. 2. Effective date: The amendments 
made by section 1 shall apply with respect 
to taxable years of regulated investment com- 
panies beginning after December 31, 1957. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 10 minutes, although I do 
not think it will take that long to ex- 
plain the amendment. I will incorporate 
in the Recor the explanation I have re- 
ceived from the Treasury Department. 
The chairman and the other members of 
the Committee on Finance are, I think, 
familiar with, and in favor of, this 
amendment. 

Through a technical oversight in the 
1954 Code, a loophole occurs in the law 
as it relates to investment trusts. This 
loophole was discovered only recently, at 
which time I called it to the attention of 
the committee. One investment trust 
has obtained a ruling from the Treasury 
Department... That ruling is in process 
of publication and will appear in the 
rodera Register within the next few 

ays. 
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By means of the loophole, most invest- 
ment trusts can, by a slight change in 
their operations, escape the payment of 
income taxes. That was never intended 
under the existing law. My amendment 
closes that loophole. It is urgently 
recommended by the Treasury Depart- 
ment that the amendment be incor- 
porated in the bill before us. 

I ask unanimous consent that the part 
of the Treasury Department’s letter of 
August 11, 1958, in support of this 
amendment, be placed at this point in 
the Record. The latter part of their let- 
ter deals with another amendment and 
will be inserted later. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, August 11, 1958. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: In accordance 
with our conversation, I am glad to com- 
ment on two amendments which you pro- 
posed to offer to H. R. 8381. Your amend- 
ment numbered 8-8-58-D, deals with a prob- 
lem which has developed concerning regu- 
lated investment companies. 

Special treatment is accorded a regulated 
investment company. In general it is 
treated for income-tax purposes like a con- 
duit. This is accomplished by giving the 
company a deduction for dividend distri- 
butions. However, the company must dis- 
tribute at least 90 percent of its income be- 
fore being accorded this conduit treatment. 

Assuming that a regulated investment 
company otherwise qualified under the Code, 
it is not taxed on its distributed income if 
it pays out to its shareholders as dividends 
at least 90 percent of its current earnings. 
However, if it does not pay at least 90 percent 
of its earnings out in a taxable year, the regu- 
lated investment company although other- 
wise qualifying as such is taxed as any other 
corporation. This means that the regulated 
investment company will be taxed at the 
usual corporate rates on its dividend income 
after the allowance of an incorporate divi- 
dend deduction. The result is a tax of about 
7.8 percent. 

Special rules relating to the coordination 
of current earnings and profits and the tax 
status of dividends are provided. Appar- 
ently as a result of a technical oversight in 
the 1954 Code provisions, it appears that 
recently regulated investment companies 
have been able to claim tax-exempt treat- 
ment for their dividend distributions in cer- 
tain years by departing from regulated in- 
vestment. company treatment in years in 
which they realized capital losses. By dis- 
qualifying themselves temporarily by dis- 
tributing less than the required 90 percent, 
they place themselves in a position to reduce 
their earnings and profits by such capital 
losses. As a result their dividend distribu- 
tions in that year would be considered in 
part a return of capital. 

This proposed amendment will prevent 
regulated investment companies from using 
this method to produce tax-exempt divi- 
dends. This is accomplished by making 
certain that the determination of earnings 
and profits of regulated investment com- 
panies will be computed without regard to 
capital losses or any other nondeductible 
item so that distributions will be taxable if 
there are sufficient earnings and profits 
without regard to capital losses. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand the 
chairman of the committee is willing to 
accept the amendment. 

Mr. BYRD. I understand the Treas- 
ury is in favor of the amendment. I 
am agreeable to taking the amendment 
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of the Senator from Delaware to con- 
ference. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. BYRD. I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS], 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment designated 5-21-58— 
D, and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be read for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the proper 
place it is proposed to insert the follow- 
ing new section: 


Sec-—. Repeal of provisions allowing credit 
against tax and exclusion from 
gross income for dividends re- 
ceived by individuals. 

(a) Repeal of section 34 and section 116: 
Effective with respect to taxable years be- 
ginning after December 31, 1958, section 34 
(relating to credit for dividends received by 
individuals) and section 116 (relating to 
partial exclusion from gross income of divi- 
dends received by individuals) are repealed. 

(b) Technical amendments: 

(1) The table of sections for part IV of 
subchapter A of chapter 1 is amended b; 
striking out ` 


“Sec, 34. Dividends received by individuals.” 

(2) Section 35 (b) (1) is amended by 
striking out “the sum of the credits allow- 
able under section 33 and 34” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “the credit allowable under 
section 33.” 

(3) Section 37 (a) is amended by strik- 
ing out “section 34 (relating to credit for 
dividends received by individuals) ,”. 

(4) The table of sections for part III of 
subchapter B of chapter 1 is amended by 
striking out 


“Sec, 116. Partial exclusion of dividends re- 
ceived by individuals.” 

(5) Section 301 (f) is amended by striking 
out paragraph (4). 

(6) Section 584 (c) (2) is amended— 

(A) by striking out the heading and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Partially tax-exempt 
interest.—"; 

(B) by striking out “in the amount of 
dividends to which section 34 of section 116 
applies, and”; and 

(C) by inserting a comma after “interest” 
in the first sentence. 

(7) Section 642 (a) is amended by strik- 
ing out paragraph (3). 

(8) Section 643 (a) is amended by striking 
out paragraph (7). 

(9) Section 702 (a) (5) is amended by 
striking out “a credit under section 34, an 
exclusion under section 116, or”. 

(10) Section 853 (a) is amended by strik- 
ing out “section 34 (a) (relating to credit 
for dividends received by individuals), sec- 
tion 116 (relating to an exclusion for divi- 
dends received by individuals), and”. 

(11) Section 854 (b) is amended by strik- 
ing out “the credit under section 34 (a), 
the exclusion under section 116, and” in 
paragraph (1) and by striking out “the 
credit under section 34, the exclusion under 
section 116, and” in paragraph (2). 

(12) Section 854 (b) (3) is amended by 
striking out subparagraph (B) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: 

“(B) The term ‘aggregate dividends re- 
ceived’ includes only dividends received from 
domestic corporations other than any divi- 
dend from— 

“(i) an insurance company subject to & 
tax imposed by part I or part II of sub- 


‘chapter L (sec. 801 and following); 
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“(ii) a corporation organized under the 
China Trade Act, 1922 (see sec. 941); or 

“(ili) a corporation which, for the tax- 
able year of the corporation in which the 
distribution is made, or for the next pre- 
ceding taxable year of the corporation, 
either is a corporation exempt from tax un- 
der section 501 (relating to certain chari- 
table, etc., organizations) or section 521 
(relating to farmers’ cooperative associa- 
tions) or is a corporation to which section 
931 (relating to income from sources within 
the possessions of the United States) ap- 
plies. 

“(C) In determining the aggregate divi- 
dends received, any amount allowed as a 
reduction under section 591 (relating to de- 
duction for dividends paid by mutual savy- 
ings banks, etc.) shall not be treated as a 
dividend. 

“(D) In determining the aggregate divi- 
dends received, a dividend received from 
a regulated investment company shall be 
subject to the limitations prescribed in sub- 
section (a) and paragraph (2) of this sub- 
section.” 

(13) Section 6014 (a) is amended by strik- 
ing out “34 or.” 

(c) Effective date: The amendments made 
by subsection (b) shall apply only with re- 
spect to taxable years beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1958. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
think the amendment is on the desk of 
each Senator. If not, I shall ask the 
pages to distribute copies of it. 

The amendment is an attempt to close 
one of the worst loopholes in the present 
tax system. I think the need to close 
the loopholes has become pretty clear 
from the discussion which has taken 
place tonight. The fact that there are 
so many loopholes in the tax structures 
causes many groups in our society to be- 
lieve that they should be given the same 
special privileges that have been ac- 
corded to others. The result has been 
a progressive erosion of the tax struc- 
ture through the years, with more and 
more injustice and inequities being 
created. 

I regret to say that every tax bill which 
is considered by the Senate goes through 
this process, because those who want to 
get special favors are organized and put 
great pressure upon the Committee on 
Finance and upon individual Senators 
as well, while the general taxpayer is 
ignorant of what is taking place and can- 
not mobilize his fellow taxpayers to re- 
sist these demands. As a result, there 
has been throughout the years a pro- 
gressive erosion of the tax structure. 
If this practice continues much longer 
or goes much farther, the whole tax 
system will break down. Injustices will 
accumulate. More and more favors will 
be granted. The people will feel restive 
at doing their duty while others are able 
to avoid paying taxes. When people hav- 
ing equal incomes pay unequal amounts 
of taxes, there is a basis for injustice, 
and that is precisely what happens. 

In my individual views on the bill, 
which are printed in the rear of the re- 
port, but which are not, unfortunately, 
indexed, a number of these erosions are 
cited. The greatest erosion is the one 
which a group of us tried to cure last 
night, but. in which we failed to succeed. 
I can say, however, that, as we all know, 
there was a distinct gain over 1951 in 


the attempt to reduce the unfair deple- | 


tion allowance on oil and gas. In 1951, 
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as the record shows, there were only 9 
votes for such an amendment to reduce 
the depletion allowance. Last night 
there were 31 votes for such an amend- 
ment. I predict that if the issue is kept 
before the American people, then when 
another tax bill comes up again in a 
year or 2 years from now, we may well 
have a majority. Certainly we intend to 
keep the issue alive. This is only the 
beginning of the fight. 

But there are various other kinds of 
erosion in the tax system, as well. One 
of them is the dividend credit monstros- 
ity which was included in the Revenue 
bill of 1954 at the behest of George M. 
Humphrey, then the Secretary of the 
Treasury. This is a barbarous provi- 
sion. It provides that the first $50 of 
income from dividends is to be excluded 
from gross income, and that then 4 per- 
cent of the dividends are to be deducted 
directly from the taxes which wouid 
otherwise be owed. This is not a deduc- 
tion from taxable income, but a direct 
deduction from or credit against the 
taxes owed. So far as I know, it is a 
unique provision in our tax system, and 
I see very little reason to justify it. 

It is estimated that the provisions of 
the 1954 tax code, which grant the 4 
percent dividend credit and the $50 ex- 
clusion from gross income, cost the 
Treasury about $360 million a year. The 
provisions give a special tax credit and 
exclusion for income from dividends. 
The result is that the individual tax- 
payer pays a lower tax on a given 
amount of dividend income than he pays 
on an equal amount of wages or salaries. 

These credits and exclusions go to rela- 
tively very few people. According to 
the statistics of income for 1955, 75 
percent of all the reported dividends 
were contained on only 2.2 percent of 
the returns which were filed. In addi- 
tion, the bulk of the dollar amounts of 
dividends were received by a relatively 
small proportion of those who received 
any dividends at all. 

Thus, in 1955 only 28 percent of the 
very small number of returns which re- 
ported any dividends at all included 75 
percent of the total amount of the 
dividends received. 

The difference in tax treatment to in- 
dividuals with equal income may be seen 
from an example of a married individual 
with 2 children who has a yearly earned 
income of $10,000 and a similar individ- 
ual who has $10,000 in income entirely 
from dividends. Their tax liabilities 
would differ by $280.20 per year. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
table showing this computation. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Married tarpayer with 2 children and income 
of $10,000 per year 
Joint return of taxpayer A: All in- 
come from wages and salary: 


IRCOMOl Sanson s stan oseeee nme $10, 000 
Less 10 percent standard deduc- 
po tee SE eta 1, 000 
Income after deduction__........ 9, 000 
Less personal exemptions. me -= -< 2,400 
Taxable income___-----...---.-. 6, 600 
TEE WO on aon eo 1,372 
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Married taxpayer with 2 children and income 
Of $10,000 per year—Continued 


Joint return of taxpayer B: All in- 
come from dividends: 1 


Income from dividends_-....--.- $10, 000 
Less dividend exclusion....-..--- 100 
Income after dividend exclusion.. 9,900 
Less 10 percent standard deduc- 

on SSI eee 990 
Income after 10 percent standard 

deduction and dividend exclu- 

BOR Webs a a oe eee 8,910 
Less personal exemptions_....... 2, 400 
Taxable income -_--.-.-----.--- 6,510 
Tax liability before credit... - 1,352. 20 
Less 4 percent of dividends up to 

4 percent of taxable income_..._ 260.40 

TAL OWO- -ra dene 1, 091. 80 


1 Stock on which dividends paid owned 
jointly by husband and wife. 


NoTEeE.—With the same income, taxpayer A 
pays $1,372 in taxes while taxpayer B with all 
income from dividends pays only $1,091.80, a 
tax savings of $280.20 or 20.4 percent. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, leay- 
ing out the details, I can say that the 
married taxpayer who gets his income 
from wages and salaries has to pay a 
tax of $1,372; whereas the taxpayer who 
gets his income entirely from dividends 
has to pay only $1,092. Therefore the 
latter pays $280 less than the taxpayer 
who gets his income entirely from wages 
and salaries. 

In other words, the. taxpayer whose 
$10,000 income is entirely from dividends 
pays 20 percent less in taxes than the 
taxpayer who gets his entire income from 
wages and salaries. zri 

At one period in the history of our 
income-tax system, so-called unearned 
income, namely, income from ownership 
and income from dividends and interest 
was taxed at a higher rate than income 
from effort or income from wages and 
salaries. Ishall not go into the question 
whether that was wise or not. Then 
later equal tax treatment was provided, 

But now we have what. I think is a 
completely indefensible provision, name- 
ly, that income from dividends is taxed 
at a lower rate than income from effort. 
I do not think that can be justified ethi- 
cally. Itis costing the Government $360 
million a year, and the benefits go to a 
very limited group of people. Only 41% 
percent of 59 million taxpayers claimed 
any credit at all in 1955, the latest year 
for which we have information. 

Most of the credit went to those with 
incomes of more than $10,000 a year. 

This is arrant class legislation which 
is embedded in the tax structure. In 
the main, it goes to the 1 percent of 
American families who own 80 percent 
of all corporate stock. In my judgment, 
it is time for Congress to remove this 
gross injustice, which was put into the 
tax system in 1954, but which at that 
time was opposed by the overwhelming 
majority of the Members on this side 
of the aisle. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to associ- 
ate myself with what seems to me to 
be the unanswerable argument made 
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by the Senator from Illinois in support 
of his amendment. The vicious legisla- 
tive provision which his amendment 
seeks to strike from the law has no 
moral justification at a time when we 
are about to be faced with a Federal 
deficit approaching $10 billion. To re- 
fuse to eliminate this inequity, which 
was pushed into the tax laws some years 
ago, would be, to my mind, without jus- 
tification. 

So I am happy to support the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois. I 
hope—although I do not have much 
hope of it—that the amendment will 
be agreed to. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. President, the amendment will 
save $360 million. Last night, the Sen- 
ate rejected the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE], 
which would have saved $310 million. 
But the pending amendment. will save 
$360 million. And it will remove from 
our tax structure one of the smarting 
injustices. 

I hope very much that the Senate will 
agree to my amendment. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I hope the 
Senate will reject the amendment, which 
would remove from the tax law a pro- 
vision which was adopted in 1954, 

No committee consideration has been 
given to the amendment of the Senator 
from Illinois; and I hope it will be re- 
jected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield back the re- 
mainder of the time available to him? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Ido. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Virginia yield back the 
remainder of the time available to him? 

Mr. BYRD. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time has been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Doveé.as}. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, on be- 
half of my distingiushed colleague [Mr. 
KNOWLAND] and myself, I submit the 
amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 88, in line 
6, after the word “principal”, it is pro- 
posed to insert “mineral.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to himself? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Two minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, in re- 
porting the bill to the Senate, the Fi- 
nance Committee has seen fit to increase 
the allowance for gold depletion to the 
level presently set for lead, zinc, tung- 
sten, antimony and other minerals. As 
stated in the report, that has been done 
“as an incentive to keep alive the mining 
in the United States of metal of such 
importance as gold.” 

This amendment, which is offered by 
me, on behalf of myself and my senior 
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colleague [Mr. KNOWLAND], will add the 

one word “mineral” after the word 

“principal” in line 6, on page 88, so that 

if the principal mineral product of a 

company is gold, no disqualification 

would follow by reason of any wholly 
unrelated activity on the part of the 
company. 

I ask the chairman of the Finance 
Committee whether he will accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment constitutes a clarification, and is 
approved by the staff of the committee. 
So I accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all the 
remaining time yielded back? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from California 
[Mr. KUCHEL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
submit the amendment which I send to 
the desk, and ask to have identified by 
page and line. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment will be iden- 
tified as requested by the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 10, be- 
ginning with line 12, it is proposed to 
strike out all through line 6, on page 
15, and to insert “Section 4,” entitled 
“Deduction for Additional Investment in 
Depreciable Property or Inventory.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment of the Senator 
from Minnesota will be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The amendment submitted by Mr. 
HUMPRREY is as follows: 

On page 10, beginning with line 12, strike 
out all through line 6 on page 15 and insert 
the following: 

“Src. 4. Deduction for additional investment 
in depreciable property or inven- 
tory. 

“(a) Allowance of deduction: Part VI of 
subchapter B of chapter 1 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to itemized 
deductions for individuals and corporations) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“ ‘Sec. 178. Additional investment in depre- 

ciable property or inventory. 

“*(a) General rule: In the case of any 
person engaged in a trade or business, there 
shall be allowed as a deduction, at the elec- 
tion of the taxpayer, for additional invest- 
ment in the trade or business made during 
the taxable year: 

“*(1) 50 percent of so much of such addi- 
tional investment as does not exceed 
$10,000; 

“*(2) 30 percent of so much of such addi- 
tional investment as exceeds $10,000 but does 
not exceed $20,000; and 

“*(3) 20 percent of so much of such addi- 
tional investment as exceeds $20,000 but does 
not exceed $30,000, 

“*(b) Limitation: No amount shall be al- 
lowed as a deduction under subsection (a) 
which is attributable to additional invest- 
ment in inventory property for the taxable 
year unless the taxpayer, in the election 
made pursuant to subsection (d), claims the 
fuli amount allowable as a deduction under 
subsection (a) which is attributable to ad- 
ditional investment in depreciable property 
for the taxable year. 
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A “‘(c) Definitions: For purposes of this sec- 
on— 

“*(1) Additional investment in depreciable 
property: The term “additional investment 
in depreciable property” means, with respect 
to any taxable year, the amount by which— 

*“*(A) the adjusted basis of all depreciable 
property (as defined in paragraph (4)) used 
in the trade or business, computed as of the 
close of the taxable year and computed for 
the taxable year without regard to subsec- 
tion (e) and without any adjustments under 
section 1016 (a) (2) (relating to adjustments 
to basis for depreciation allowed for the tax- 
able year), exceeds 

“*(B) the adjusted basis of all depreciable 
property used in the trade or business, com- 
puted as of the beginning of the taxable 
year. 

“*(2) Additional investment in inventory 
property: The term “additional investment in 
inventory property” means, with respect to 
any taxable year, the amount by which— 

“*(A) the inventory value of all inventory 
property (as defined in paragraph (5)) of the 
trade or business, computed as of the close 
of the taxable year, exceeds 

““(B) the inventory value of all inventory 
property of the trade or business, computed 
as of the beginning of the taxable year. 

““(3) Additional investment in the trade 
or business: The term “additional invest- 
ment in the trade or business” means, with 
respect to any taxable year, the sum of— 

““(A) the additional investment in de- 
preciable property for the taxable year, and 

“*(B) the additional investment in inyen- 
tory property for the taxable year. 

**(4) Depreciable property: The term “de- 
preciable property” means property used in 
the trade or business of a character which is 
subject to the allowance for depreciation 
provided in section 167. 

“*(5) Inventory property: The term “in- 
ventory property” means stock in trade and 
other property of a kind which is properly 
includible in inventory. 

“*(d) Election: 

“*(1) When made: The election provided 
by subsection (a) shall, under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate, 
be made for any taxable year within the time 
prescribed by law (including extensions 
thereof) for filing the return for the taxable 
year. Such election shall apply only to the 
taxable year with respect to which it is made. 

“*(2) Contents: At the time of making 
the election provided by subsection (a), the 
taxpayer shall, under regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary or his delegate, file a state- 
ment showing— 

“*(A) the amount of the deduction under 
subsection (a) which is allowable for addi- 
tional investment in the trade or business 
made by him during the taxable year, and, 
if the taxpayer does not elect to take the 
full amount allowable, the amount of the 
deduction claimed for the taxable year, 

“"(B) the amount of the deduction 
claimed under subsection (a) which is at- 
tributable to additional investment in de- 
preciable property during the taxable year, 

“*(C) the amount of the deduction 
claimed under subsection (a) which is at- 
tributable to additional investment in in- 
ventory property during the taxable year, 

“*(D) in respect of the amount described 
in subparagraph (B), the specific items of 
depreciable property acquired during the 
taxable year with respect to which adjust- 
ments to basis have been made under sub- 
section (e) and the amount of the ad- 
justment made by the taxpayer for each 
such item, and 

“*(E) such other information as the Sec- 
retary or his delegate may by regulation 
prescribe. 

“*(3) Election irrevocable: An election 
made under subsection (a) for any taxable 
year may not be revoked except with the 
approval of the Secretary or his delegate. 
The selection by the taxpayer of the items of 
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depreciable property with respect to which 
adjustments to basis under subsection (e) 
are made, and the amount of the adjust- 
ment for each such item, as shown in the 
statement filed under paragraph (2), may 
not be modified except with the approval 
of the Secretary or his delegate. 

“‘(e) Adjustments to basis of depreciable 
property: The taxpayer shall make proper 
adjustment to the basis of the items of de- 
preciable property acquired during the tax- 
able year, or to such of such items as he may 
select, in such amounts as will account for 
the amount of the deduction allowed under 
subsection (a) for the taxable year which is 
attributable to the additional investment in 
depreciable property for the taxable year. 

*(f). Gain from. sale. or of de= 
preciable property: Gain from the sale or 
exchange of depreciable property in respect 
of which an adjustment to basis is made 
under subsection (e) shall, to the extent 
that the adjusted basis of such property is 
less than its adjusted basis determined with- 
out regard to any adjustment to basis made 
under section (e), be considered as gain 
from the sale or exchange of property which 
is neither a capital asset nor property de- 
scribed in section 1231. 

“*(g) Decrease in inventory value: 

“*(1) Increase of taxable income: If— 

“*(A) the taxpayer has elected to take the 
deduction allowed by subsection (a) for any 
taxable year, and any part of the amount 
allowed as a deduction for such taxable year 
is attributable to additional investment in 
inventory property, and 

“*(B) at the close of any subsequent tax- 
able year, the inventory value of the in- 
ventory property of the trade or business 
is less than the inventory value of the in- 
ventory property of the trade or business 
at the beginning of the first taxable year 
with respect to which the taxpayer elected 
to take the deduction allowed by subsec- 
tion (a) any part of which was attributable 
to additional investment in inventory prop- 
erty, increased by an amount equal to the 
sum of the amounts allowed as a deduction 
under subsection (a) for all prior taxable 
years which are attributable to additional 
investment in inventory property, and re- 
duced by the sum of the amounts by which 
the taxpayer's taxable income for all prior 
taxable years has been increased under this 
subsection, 


then the taxpayer's taxable income for such 
subsequent taxable year shall, for purposes 
of this subtitle, be increased by the amount 
determined under paragraph (2). 

“*(2) Amount of increase: The amount of 
increase in taxable income referred to in 
paragraph (1) is the lesser of the follow- 
ing: 


g: 

“(A) the amount by which the inventory 
value of the inventory property at the be- 
ginning of such subsequent taxable year ex- 
ceeds the inventory value of the inventory 
property at the close of such subsequent tax- 
able year, or 

“*(B) the sum of the amounts allowed un- 
der subsection (a) as a deduction in all prior 
taxable years which were attributable to ad- 
ditional investment in inventory property, 
reduced by the sum of the amounts by which 
the taxpayer’s taxable income has been in- 
creased under this subsection for all prior 
taxable years. 

“*(3) Special rule for application of sub- 
section: If the inventory value of the in- 
ventory property at the beginning of any 
taxable year after the first taxable year for 
which the taxpayer has elected to take the 
deduction allowed by subsection (a) any part 
of which was attributable to additional in- 
vestment in inventory property is less than 
the inventory value of the inventory prop- 
erty at the beginning of such first taxable 
year, then, for purposes of paragraphs (1) 
and (2), any subsequent taxable year for 
which the taxpayer elects to take the deduc- 
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tion allowed by subsection (a) any part of 
which is attributable to additional invest- 
ment in inventory property shall be con- 
sidered as the first taxable year for which 
the taxpayer has elected to take the deduc- 
tion allowed by subsection (a) any part of 
which is attributable to additional invest- 
ment in inventory property. 

“*(h) Sale or exchange of the trade or 
business: If a taxpayer who has elected for 
any taxable year to take the deduction al- 
lowed by subsection (a) sells, exchanges, or 
otherwise disposes of his trade or business— 

“*(1) the gain upon such sale, exchange, 
or other disposition shall be considered as 
gain from the sale or exchange of property 
which is neither a capital asset nor property 


described in section.1231 to the extent. that. 


the adjusted basis of depreciable property 
used in the trade or business on the date of 
such sale, exchange, or other disposition is 
less than its adjusted basis determined with- 
out regard to subsection (e), and 

“‘(2) the taxpayer's taxable income for 
the taxable year in which such sale, ex- 
change, or other disposition occurs shall be 
increased by the sum of the amounts allowed 
under subsection (a) as a deduction in all 
taxable years which were attributable to ad- 
ditional investments in inventory property, 
reduced by the sum of the amounts by which 
the taxpayer's taxable income has been in- 
creased in all taxable years under subsec- 
tion (g). 

“*(i) Taxpayer ceasing to engage in trade 
or business: If a taxpayer who has elected 
for any taxable year to take the deduction 
allowed by subsection (a) ceases to engage in 
his trade or business, but does not sell, ex- 
change, or otherwise dispose of the trade or 
business, such ceasing to engage in his trade 
or business shall, for purposes of subsection 
(h), be considered as a sale of such trade or 
business and the last day on which the tax- 
payer engages in the trade or business shall 
be considered as the date of sale. 

“*(j) Special rules for application of sec- 
tion: 

“*(1) More than one trade or business: 
For purposes of this section, if more than 
one trade or business is owned, directly or 
indirectly, by the same person or persons, 
all such trades or businesses owned by such 
person or persons shall, under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate, 
be treated as one trade or business. 

“*(2) Partnerships, trusts, and estates: 
The Secretary or his delegate shall prescribe 
regulations for the application of this sec- 
tion to partnerships, trusts, and estates,’ 

“(b) Technical amendments: 

“(1) The table of sections for such part is 
amended by adding at the end thereof 


“ ‘Sec. 178. Additional investment in depreci- 
able property or inventory.’ 

“(2) Section 63 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to definition of tax- 
able income) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“*(c) Taxable income resulting from de- 
crease in inventory: 

““(1) For conditions under which taxable 
income may be increased as a result of a de- 
crease in the inventory of a trade or business, 
see section 178 (g). 

“*(2) For conditions under which taxable 
income may be increased upon the sale, ex- 
change, or other disposition of a trade or 
business, see section 178 (h).’ 

“(3) Section 1016 (a) of such code (re- 
lating to adjustments to basis) is amended 
by striking out the period at the end of 
paragraph (16) and inserting in Meu there- 
of a semicolon, and by adding after para- 
graph (16) the following new paragraph: 

“*(17) in the manner and to the extent 
provided in section 178 (e), for amounts al- 
lowed as deductions under section 178 (a) 
which are attributable to additional invest- 
ment in depreciable property.’ 
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“(c) Effective date: The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1957.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Min- 
nesota yield to himself? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Five minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
amendment which I have offered in- 
volves the main provision of House bill 
13382, which subsequently has become 
the Kerr amendment to the pending bill,- 
as the result of the very eloquent and 
persuasive statement made by the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], which 
amendment was adopted as a result of 
the affirmative votes of an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the Senate. 

When I refer to the main provision 
of House bill 13382, I am referring to 
section 4 of that bill, which would per- 
mit businesses to write off 20 percent of 
the cost of their depreciable, tangible 
personal property, having a useful life 
of 6 years or more, in the year of acqui- 
sition. This fast writeoff is limited to 
acquisitions of up to $10,000 a year, or 
$20,000 a year in the case of husband 
and wife filing a joint return. 

My amendment would substitute for 
the language contained in section 4 a 
broader proposal permitting a reinvest- 
ment allowance. 

Before explaining in detail this 
amendment, I wish to state that the 
Kerr amendment is sound and positive. 
My only objection is that it is, in my 
opinion, too limited in its application 
in attempting to meet the needs of small 
business today. 

The House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee very candidly stated in its report 
which accompanied H. R. 13382 that it 
limited this bill to “an extremely small 
revenue loss” and it “had to select a few 
areas of high sensitivity from the stand- 
point of small business and concentrate 
the relief in these limited areas” due to 
the serious Federal budgetary situation 
at this time. 

I certainly agree that it is a cause of 
concern when the Government has a 
deficit of almost $3 billion in fiscal 1958 
and it will have an estimated deficit of 
perhaps $10 billion this present fiscal 
year as a result of the sharp drop in 
revenue caused by the serious recession 
we have been experiencing. 

As a result of the soaring budget 
deficit, we must certainly exercise cau- 
tion in the matter of any immediate tax 
reductions. Faced with the twin evils of 
an increased deficit and a denial of tax 
relief for small business, it is not an 
easy or simple choice to make. I com- 
mend the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House for their attempt to aid 
small business and, at the same time, 
maintain a responsible attitude on fiscal 
policy. I, myself, however, would be in- 
clined to risk a slightly higher deficit in 
order to aid and encourage small-busi- 
ness firms to make the investments that 
are necessary for growth and develop- 
ment and for a continuation of a truly 
free and competitive economy. 
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Section 4 of the bill, by limiting the 20 
percent additional first-year deprecia- 
tion allowance only to depreciable, tangi- 
ble personal property which has a useful 
life of 6 years or more, would be of little 
meaning to businesses other than those 
engaged in manufacturing, and the 
number of manufacturing firms total 
only 309,000 out of total business popu- 
lation of more than 4,300,000. 

Businesses in the retail and wholesale 
trades and in service fields—which num- 
ber roughly 3 million—have the vast 
portion of their investments in real 
property and in inventories with rela- 
tively little in depreciable assets as de- 
fined in section 4 of the bill before us. 

One of the major problems facing 
small business is inadequate financing. 
The financing needs of small firms, how- 
ever, are not limited only to manufac- 
turing. Retailers, wholesalers, and those 
in the servicing fields also find it diffi- 
cult to obtain the financing necessary for 
growth and development. In the pres- 
ent Congress we have attempted to deal 
with this problem in a constructive man- 
ner by passing the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act of 1958, and by extending the 
business loans funds of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration and by increasing 
the amount which the SBA may lend toa 
small-business concern. These are very 
important steps which should prove of 
real assistance to many small and grow- 
ing concerns. I believe that we must now 
act on the tax front to assist in invest- 
ment programs of all small business— 
not merely limiting it to manufacturers. 

For this reason I am offering as a sub- 
stitute for section 4 of the bill a proposal 
whereby any business, regardless of its 
form of organization, would be per- 
mitted a tax allowance on reinvestment 
of income. This allowance would apply 
to investments in depreciable property— 
both real and personal—and to inven- 
tories when the amount invested in in- 
ventories at the close of the taxable year 
exceeds the amount so invested at the 
beginning of the year. 

The maximum allowance would be 
$10,000 for a firm investing $30,000 or 
more in eligible assets. The allowance is 
permitted on a graduated scale so as to 
be of major benefit to the smaller con- 
cerns. The allowance scale is as follows: 

Fifty percent on first $10,000 eligible 
investment. 

Thirty percent of $10,000 to $20,000 of 
eligible investment. 

Twenty percent of $20,000 to $30,000 of 
eligible investment. 

This reinvestment allowance proposal, 
Mr. President, is identical to that con- 
tained in section 2 of S. 3194, the Small 
Business Tax Adjustment Act of 1958 
which was introduced in January by Sen- 
ator SPARKMAN, chairman of the Small 
Business Committee, and which I was 
proud to join as a cosponsor. I am 
pleased to note that at least 50 Senators 
are now listed as cosponsors of this bill. 
In addition to the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SPARKMAN], I was one of the spon- 
sors. 

This reinvestment allowance proposal 
is in fact the main feature of S. 3194. 
It was decided upon after the Small 
Business Committee, on which it is my 
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privilege to serve, held extensive hear- 
ings on small-business tax problems in 
some 14 cities throughout the country. 
I believe that it is a sound and construc- 
tive proposal which should aid in pro- 
viding for investment by small firms in 
particular for their growth and develop- 
ment. 

It is difficult to accurately estimate the 
tax revenue loss which would be in- 
volved under this proposal. The Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion and the Treasury Department claim 
that the loss could be as high as $900 
million a year in the next few years. 
However, this estimate is based on the 
assumption that every firm will make the 
maximum investment allowed. A more 
realistic estimate would appear to be a 
maximum revenue loss of $500 million. 
This compares with an estimated rev- 
enue loss of $175 million under the pres- 
ent section 4 of the bill. 

I do not think that the additional ini- 
tial loss in revenue which would result 
from this reinvestment allowance is that 
much greater than entailed in the pres- 
ent section 4 to outweigh the assistance 
and encouragement which would be ren- 
dered by it to small-business firms for 
purposes of investment. This amend- 
ment is sound and it has been carefully 
thought out. I believe that it will prove 
far more beneficial to all segments of 
small business than would the deprecia- 
tion-allowance provision as contained in 
section 4. 

Mr. President, one of the major 
achievements of the 85th Congress has 
been its remarkable record on behalf of 
America’s small business. It can truly 
be said that no Congress has ever done 
as much by way of constructive legis- 
lation to assist the more than 4 million 
small businesses of our country. 

First of all, there is the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958 which 
passed the Congress only last week. 
Under the terms of this legislation the 
Small Business Administration through 
a $250 million revolving fund will pro- 
mote the establishment of privately 
owned and operated small business in- 
vestment companies which will, in turn, 
make long-term loans and provide 
equity-type capital to small-business 
concerns. Here is a sound and construc- 
tive proposal to fill the admitted gap in 
our financial institutions which has 
made it so difficult for small businesses 
to obtain the long-term debt and equity 
capital needed for growth and develop- 
ment. I am proud to have been a co- 
sponsor of this legislation, S. 3651. I 
wish to commend the main author of 
the bill, Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, for 
pressing for its adoption. Also to be 
saluted is Senator JOHN SPARKMAN who 
for many years has been a key exponent 
of this proposal to aid small business in 
its financing needs. 

The Congress also this year strength- 
ened the Small Business Administration 
by increasing its revolving fund, author- 
izing larger business loans, and making 
the SBA a permanent agency. 

And now, in the closing days of the 
85th Congress, we are in the process of 
passing the Small Business Tax Re- 
vision Act of 1958 by means of our 
adoption of the Kerr amendment, so as 
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to give small business a measure of well- 
deserved and sorely needed tax relief. 

I might say, Mr. President, that H. R. 
13382, as passed by the House and re- 
ported with slight modifications by the 
Senate Finance Committee, the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oklahoma to 
the pending business is a good proposal. 
I think that it will be of material aid to 
many small firms. I, very frankly, wish, 
however, that the bill contained broader 
tax relief than it does. I realize, of 
course, that in considering tax relief we 
cannot ignore the high deficit we face 
this fiscal year. It is, to be sure, a diffi- 
cult choice between increasing the deficit 
and granting needed tax relief to small 
business. 

Despite the deficit this year, I am of 
the opinion that small business must 
have tax relief if it is to grow and 
prosper and if our economy is to remain 
truly open and competitive. I would, 
therefore, favor a tax bill which gives 
greater and broader relief to all of small 
business—including retailers, whole- 
salers, and servicing firms—rather than 
limiting aid largely to manufacturers as 
does H. R. 13382 as reported to the Sen- 
ate or the Kerr amendment to H. R. 
8381. 

I am pleased, however, to see that the 
bill contains several provisions which are 
similar to proposals contained in bills I 
have sponsored in this Congress. 

In January of 1957, it was my privi- 
lege to join in sponsoring five bills to 
assist small business in the field of tax- 
ation. These bills provided for (a) lib- 
eralizing payment of estate taxes— 
S. 348, (b) granting an option to closely 
held corporations to elect to be taxed as 
partnerships—S. 349, (c) tax deductions 
for retirement plans of the self- 
employed—S. 350, (d) extending the 
benefits of rapid depreciation to pur- 
chasers of used industrial equipment— 
S. 351, and (e) a graduated corporate 
income tax—S. 352. 

Last fall the Senate Small Business 
Committee, on which it is my honor to 
serve, conducted exhaustive hearings in 
some 14 cities throughout the Nation on 
the tax problems of small business. All 
in all we heard from more than 500 wit- 
nesses—small-business men, economists, 
attorneys, professors, bankers, and ac- 
countants. 

On the basis of these hearings the 
committee prepared an omnibus small 
business tax relief bill which was intro- 
duced on January 30, 1958, S. 3194, and 
entitled the “Small Business Tax Ad- 
justment Act of 1958.” I joined in spon- 
soring this important piece of legislation. 

In brief, this bill provided for (a) a 
tax allowance of up to $10,000 a year for 
reinvestment in depreciable property 
and inventory, (b) a tax allowance for 
investments in a retirement plan by the 
self-employed, (c) estate taxes to be 
payable over a period of 10 years, (d) 
accelerated depreciation allowance on 
used equipment, (e) closely held corpor- 
ations to elect to be taxed as partner- 
ships, and (f) accumulated earnings 
credit to be increased from $60,000 to 
$100,000. 

As I stated, several of these proposals 
are contained—in whole or modified ver- 
sion—in H. R. 13382. They include: (a) 
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installment payment of estate taxes, (b) 
extending the benefits of rapid depreci- 
ation under the 1954 code to purchasers 
of certain used equipment, and (c) in- 
creasing the minimum accumulated 
earning credit. The proposal to grant 
closely held corporations the right to 
elect to be taxed as partnerships has 
been included in H. R. 8381—the Techni- 
cal Amendments Act of 1958. 

H. R. 13382, or the Kerr amendment, 
in addition to its provisions which are 
similar to legislation I have sponsored 
in this Congress, also provides (a) that 
losses on small business stock shall be 
treated as ordinary rather than capital 
loss, (b) for net operating carryback to 
be extended from 2 to 3 years, and (c) 
for an additional 20 percent deprecia- 
tion allowance during the first year—not 
to exceed $10,000 a year—on tangible 
property with useful life of 6 years or 
more. 

It is estimated that H. R. 13382 or the 
Kerr amendment—will mean a tax sav- 
ing to small businesses of $260 million 
the first year after enactment. It should 
be noted, however, that this is only a tax 
deferral, and not a tax loss, as payments 
will have to be made in later years. It 
will, nevertheless, aid small firms in 
their growth and development for it is 
at such times that high taxes act as the 
greatest hurdle to success. 

Although this bill is not as broad in 
its provisions as I would desire, it is 
beneficial to small business. It is defi- 
nitely a step in the right direction. 
Coupled with the other legislation al- 
ready passed to aid small business, to 
which I have referred in this statement, 
it makes for a most impressive record of 
achievement on the part of the 85th 
Congress in assisting small business— 
the backbone of our economy. 

I believe what I have stated explains 
the purpose of the amendment and what 
i; is intended to do. It is intended to 
provide some tax relief to independent 
business enterprise, so as to afford in- 
dependent business enterprise an oppor- 
tunity to obtain capital for expansion 
purposes. 

It seems to me that the amendment 
is a very meritorious one. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I wish to say that 
I realize some of the difficulties we face 
when we try to have such an amendment 
included in the bill at this late hour. 

I regret very much that this provision 
was not included in the bill as reported 
by the House committee to the House, 
and was not included in the bili as re- 
ported by the Senate committee to the 
Senate. I regard section 2 of Senate 
bill 3194 as probably the most important 
part of that entire bill; and I commend 
the Senator from Minnesota for offer- 
ing it as an amendment to the bill now 
being considered by the Senate. 

I wish very much that the committee 
would agree to take the amendment to 
conference. 

In the event the committee is unable 
to do so, I certainly wish to give notice 
that we shall continue to work toward 
that objective, because not only is the 
amendment a good one, but it is a fair 
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one; and I believe it should be written 
into the law. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the 
amendment was carefully considered by 
the Finance Committee, which felt that 
the amendment would open up a loop- 
hole. The Treasury estimated the cost 
of the amendment to be $900 million. 

So I cannot agree to accept the 
amendment. 

Of course we are willing to consider 
the amendment further, at a later time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have to correct the Recorp, for I wish to 
show that the Treasury Department's 
estimate was based on the assumption 
that every 1 of the more than 4 million 
businesses in the Nation would take ad- 
vantage of the maximum provisions of 
the amendment. The Treasury has 
great facility; it can either overestimate 
or underestimate, depending on its pref- 
erence at the moment. 

Mr. BYRD. But the pending amend- 
ment is a very far-reaching one. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; it is. 

Mr. BYRD. I cannot accept the 
amendment, Mr. President. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Lou- 
isiana wish to have yielded to him? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I should 
like to be yielded 3 minutes, in order to 
speak in opposition to the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. BYRD, Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from Louisiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized for 
3 minutes. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I am very 
much interested in small business. I 
have the pleasure and the honor of serv- 
ing on both the Select Committee on 
Small Business and the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

But, Mr. President, when this measure 
was looked into in the Finance Commit- 
tee, we saw all sorts of ways by which 
taxpayers could use the amendment in 
order to make tremendous gains in their 
tax savings. For example, a person 
could buy a delivery truck for groceries, 
keep it 2 years, and by the time he sold 
it, he would wind up with a profit of $600 
when tax savings are considered, and he 
still would have used the truck for 2 
years. Wesaw a great many other ways 
in which persons could make money at 
the expense of the Treasury. 

If the provision were followed entirely 
in accordance with the intent of the au- 
thors, it would be desirable, and would 
not be used at the fantastic loss to the 
Treasury Department, by means of 
charging depreciation against ordinary 
income taxable at 70 percent, and. pay- 
ing taxes on the gain from sales at the 
rate of 25 percent on the gain over the 
depreciated value of the asset. 

If the committee did not see that, in 
one connection or another, the provi- 
sion was an open invitation to raid the 
United States Treasury, the committee 
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would have gone along with the provi- 
sion. But there are too many ways—and 
I pointed out a few of the ways in the 
committee—in which citizens can make 
great gains out of the proposal at the 
expense of the Treasury. 

We want to help small business, but 
not in such a way that the United States 
Treasury has to pick up the whole check. 
That being the case, we believe we have 
a very strong provision to help small 
business in the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Oklahoma. After long 
study, the committee thought that pro- 
posal would cost more than $200 million 
for the first year. We thought that was 
as far as we could afford to go. I am 
constrained to believe the Treasury De- 
partment was accurate in estimating the 
cost of the pending amendment at $900 
million. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record at this point the names 
of the sponsors of Senate bill 3194. I 
respectfully say that while there un- 
doubtedly may be some weaknesses in 
many of these amendments, the desire 
is to get the amendments to conference 
so the questions involved can be worked 
out. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

List of sponsors of S. 3194, to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, so as to 
establish an initial program of tax adjust- 
ment for small and independent business 
and for persons engaged in small and in- 
dependent business: 

Messrs. ALLOTT, BARRETT, BIBLE, Case of 
New Jersey, CARROLL, CHURCH, CLARK, COOPER, 
FLANDERS, FULBRIGHT, GOLDWATER, HILL, 
HOBLITZELL, HUMPHREY, Ives, JACKSON, JAV- 
ITS, KENNEDY, KUCHEL, LANGER, MANSFIELD, 
Morse, Murray, NEUBERGER, O’MAHONEY, PAS- 
TORE, PAYNE, PROXMIRE, SALTONSTALL, 
ScHOEPPEL, Mrs, SMITH of New Jersey, Messrs. 
SPARKMAN, THYE, THURMOND, WATKINS, 
WILEY, YARBOROUGH, MONRONEY, PURTELL, 
Case of South Dakota, MUNDT, COTTON, SYM- 
INGTON, and JoHNsTON of South Carolina. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield back the remainder of my 
time on the amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment designated ‘5-21~ 
58-C,” and I ask that it be read by title 
only, and printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Illinois will be stated by title and, with- 
out objection, will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Mr. DOUGLAS 
offers an amendment, at the proper 
place, to insert a new section. 

The amendment offered by Mr. Douc- 
LAS is as follows: 

At the proper place insert the following 
new section: 

“Sec. —. Collection of income tax at source 
on dividends, 

“(a) (1) In general: Subtitle F (relating 
to procedure and administration) is 
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amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new chapter: 


“CHAPTER 81—COLLECTION OF INCOME TAX AT 
SOURCE ON DIVIDENDS 

. Income tax collected at source. 

. Exemptions from withholding. 

. Returns and payments. 

. Nondeductibility of tax in com- 
puting taxable income. 

. Refund or credit of tax to tax- 
exempt organizations. 

. Credit for regulated investment 
companies and personal hold- 
ing companies. 

“ ‘Sec. 7907. Failure to file returns. 

“ ‘Sec, 7908. Definitions. 


“Sec. 7901. Income tax collected at source. 

“*(a) Requirement of withholding: Every 
person making payment after December 31, 
1958, of a dividend shall deduct and with- 
hold on such dividend a tax equal to 20 per- 
cent of the amount thereof. If the with- 
holding agent is unable to determine the 
person to whom the dividend is payable, such 
tax shall be deducted and withheld at the 
time payment thereof would be made if such 
person were known, 

“*(b) Dividends defined: For purposes of 
this chapter, the term “dividend” means— 

“(1) any distribution by a corporation 
which is a dividend (as defined in section 
316); and 

“*(2) a payment made by a stockbroker 
to any person as a substitute for a dividend 
(as defined in section 316) on which a tax 
is required to be deducted and withheld 
under this chapter. 

“‘(c) Withholding where amount of divi- 
dend is unknown: If the withholding agent 
is unable to determine the portion of a dis- 
tribution which is a dividend, the tax re- 
quired to be deducted and withheld under 
this chapter shall be computed on the entire 
amount of the distribution. 

“‘(d) Indemnification of withholding 
agent: A withholding agent shall not be 
liable, except as provided in section 7903, to 
any person for the amount of any tax re- 
quired to be deducted and withheld under 
this chapter. 

“*(e) Credit for tax withheld: 

“For credit, against the income tax of the 
recipient of the income, of amounts required 
to be deducted and withheld under this 
chapter, see section 39. 


“Sec. 7902. Exemptions from withholding. 

“ ‘The provisions of this chapter shall not 
apply to: 

“*(1) Adividend paid in the stock or rights 
to acquire the stock of the distributing cor- 
poration whether or not the recipient of such 
stock or rights had an option to be paid in 
money, or other property, in lieu of such 
stock or rights. 

“ (2) Distributions (other than capital 
gain dividends described in section 852 (b) 
(3) (C)) to shareholders which are treated 
under chapter 1 as amounts received on the 
sale or exchange of property, or distributions 
with respect to which gain or loss is not 
recognized under chapter 1 to the share- 
holders, 

“*(3) Any amount which is includible in 
gross income as a taxable dividend under the 
provisions of section 302 or 303 (relating to 
redemptions of stock), section 351 (b) (re- 
lating to receipt of property on transfer to 
corporation controlled by the transferor), 
section 356 (relating to receipt of additional 
consideration in connection with certain re- 
organizations), or section 1081 (e) (2) 
(relating to certain distributions pursuant 
to order of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission). 

“*(4) A dividend paid by a Federal Reserve 


bank, Federal land bank, Federal home loan- 


bank, Central Bank for Cooperatives, or 
Bank for Cooperatives: 

“"(5) Dividends paid by a corporation to 
another corporation if both corporations are 
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members of the same affiliated group which 
filed a consolidated return under chapter 6 
for the preceding taxable year of the payor 
corporation. 

“"(6) Dividends paid by a corporation to 
one or more— 

““(A) governments, 

“*(B) political subdivisions thereof, 

“'(C) international organizations, or 

“"(D) wholly owned. instrumentalities or 
agencies of the foregoing, 


if the entire class of stock in respect of 
which such dividend is paid is owned by one 
or more of such governments, subdivisions, 
organizations, instrumentalities, or agencies. 

““(7) Dividends paid by a foreign cor- 
poration. 

“‘(8) Any payment of a dividend to— 

“(A) a foreign corporation not engaged 
in trade or business within the United 
States, 

““(B) a nonresident ulien individual, 

“(C) any partnership not engaged in 
trade or business within the United States 
and composed in whole or in part of non- 
resident aliens, or 

“*(D) any foreign government or interna- 
tional organization. 

““9) Dividends paid pursuant to the 
terms of a lease of property entered into 
before January 1, 1958, if under such lease 
the shareholders of the lessor corporation 
are entitled to such dividends without de- 
duction for any tax which any law of the 
United States might require to be deducted 
and withheld on the payment of dividends. 

“*(10) Amounts (whether or hot desig- 
nated as dividends) paid by a mutual say- 
ings bank, savings and loan association, 
building and loan association, cooperative 
bank, homestead association, credit union, 
or any similar organization, in respect of 
withdrawable or repurchasable shares, in- 
vestment certificates, or deposits. 


“ ‘Sec. 7908. Returns and payment. 

“*(a) General rule; Every person required 
under this chapter to deduct and withhold 
any tax shall make a return of such tax and 
shall pay such tax, at such time, for such 
period, and in such manner as the Secre- 
tary or his delegate may by regulations pre- 
scribe, by making a return of the total 
amount of dividends with respect to which 
tax is required to be deducted and withheld 
by such person under this chapter for such 
period and paying a tax, for which such per- 
son shall be liable, in an amount equal to 
20 percent of such total. 

“*(b) Adjustment of tax: If more or less 
than the correct amount of tax due for any 
period under subsection (a) is paid with re- 
spect to such period, proper adjustments 
with respect to the tax shall be made, with- 
out interest, in such manner and at such 
times as may be prescribed by regulations 
made under this chapter. 


“Sec. 7904. Nondeductibility of tax in com- 
puting taxable income. 


“<Any tax deducted and withheld under 
this chapter shall not be allowed as a de- 
duction in computing taxable income for 
the purpose of any tax on income imposed 
by Act of Congress. 


“Sec. 7905, Refund or credit of tax to tax- 
exempt organizations. 


“In the case of a person which is ex- 
empt from the tax imposed by chapter 1, if 
the amount required to be deducted and 
withheld as tax under this chapter with 
respect to dividends received by it during 
any calendar quarter exceeds the credit 
claimed by and allowed to such person under 
section 8505 (relating to credit against em- 
ployment taxes) for such quarter, the ex- 
cess shall be immediately refunded or cred- 
ited to such person as an overpayment of 
the tax imposed by this chapter, but only 
if claim therefor is filed (or, if no claim is 
filed, if credit or refund is made) after the 
close of such calendar quarter and on or 
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before March 15 of the fourth calendar year 
beginning after the close of such calendar 
quarter. No interest shall be allowed or 
paid with respect to any such refund or 
credit for any period before the date on 
which claim for such refund or credit is 
filed or before March 16 of the calendar year 
succeeding the close of the calendar quarter 
in respect of which such refund or credit 
is claimed, whichever date is the later. 


“ ‘Sec. 7906. Credit for regulated investment 
companies and personal hold- 
ing companies, 

“In the case of any withholding agent 
which is a regulated investment company 
(as defined in section 851) or a personal 
holding company (as defined in section 542), 
the amount required to be deducted and 
withheld as tax under this chapter with 
respect to dividends received by it during 
a taxable year shall be allowed, under reg- 
ulations prescribed by the Secretary or his 
delegate, as a credit against (but not in ex- 
cess of) the tax for which such withholding | 
agent is liable under section 7903 (a) in 
respect of dividends paid by it during such 
year. For purposes of this section, a divi- 
dend shall be considered as having been 
paid within a taxable year— 

“(1) in the case of a regulated in- 
vestment company, if treated as paid during 
such taxable year under section 855 (a), 
or 

“*(2) in the case of a personal holding 
company, to the extent elected under section 
563 (b), in determining the dividends paid 
deduction for purposes of the personal hold- 
ing company tax, in the return for such year. 
“ ‘Sec. 7307. Failure to file returns. 

“In case of a failure to make and file any 
return required under this chapter within 
the time prescribed by law or prescribed by 
the Secretary or his delegate in pursuance of 
law, unless it is shown that such failure is 
due to reasonable cause and not to willful 
neglect, the addition to the tax or taxes re- 
quired to be shown on such return shall not 
be less than $5. 

“Sec, 7908. Definitions. 

“For purposes of this chapter— 

“‘(1) Taxable year: The term “taxable 
year” has the same meaning as when used 
in chapter 1. 

“*(2) The term “person” includes any 
government or political subdivision, or 
agency or instrumentality thereof. 

“‘(3) Nonresident alien: The term “non- 
resident alien individual” includes an alien 
resident of Puerto Rico.’ 

“(2) The table of chapters for subtitle F 
is amended by adding at the end thereof 


“‘CHApPTER 81. Collection of income tax at 
source on dividends.’ 


“(b) (1) Credits against income tax: Part 
IV of subsection A of chapter 1 (relating to 
credits against tax) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 


“Src, 39. Credit for tax withheld on divi- 
dends. 


“‘(a) General rule: The amount required 
to be deducted and withheld under section 
7901 as tax on dividends shall be allowed to 
the recipient of the income as a credit 
against the tax imposed by this subtitle for 
the taxable year in which the dividend is 
received. 

“*(b) Partnerships, trusts, and estates: If 
the recipient of the dividend is a partnership 
or a common trust fund, then the credit 
provided by subsection (a) shall not be 
allowed to such recipient, but the members 
of the partnership, or the participants in 
the common trust fund, as the case may be, 
shall be allowed their proportionate share of 
such credit. If the recipient is an estate or 
trust, and if any legatee, heir, or beneficiary 
subject to the tax imposed by this chapter 
is to include a portion of such 
dividend in computing his taxable income, 
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such legatee, heir, or beneficiary shall be 
allowed such portion of the credit as is prop- 
erly allocable to him on the basis of the in- 
come allocable to him under subchapter J 
(sec. 641 and following, relating to estates, 
trusts, beneficiaries, and decedents) for the 
taxable year of the estate or trust, and such 
portion of the credit shall not be allowed to 
the estate or trust. 

“*(c) Regulated investment companies 
and personal holding companies: In the case 
of a regulated investment company or a per- 
sonal holding company, the credit provided 
by subsection (a) shall be reduced by the 
amount of credit allowed such company un- 
der section 7906. 

“‘(da) Tax-exempt organizations: 

“*(1) In general: The credit provided by 
subsection (a) shall not be allowed to any 
recipient which is exempt from income tax. 

**(2) Cross reference: 

“For refund under chapter 81 in the'case 
of a recipient which is exempt from tax, see 
section 7905.’ 

“(2) Amendments to table of sections: 
The table of sections for such part IV is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 


“ ‘Sec. 39. Credit for tax withheld on diyi- 
dends.” 

“(c) (1) Special credit for tax-exempt 
organization: Chapter 25 (relating to gen- 
eral provisions relating to employment taxes) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 


“Sec. 3505. Special credit in case of organi- 
zations exempt from income 
tax. 


“‘(a) General rule: In the case of any 
person (including any government or polit- 
ical subdivision, agency, or instrumentality 
thereof) which is exempt from the tax im- 
posed by chapter 1, the amount required 
to be deducted and withheld as tax under 
chapter 81 with respect to dividends received 
by it during any calendar quarter shall be 
allowed, under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary or his delegate, as a credit against 
(but not in excess of) the amount shown 
on the return of such person as its liability 
(after the adjustments, if any, provided for 
in sections 6205 (a) and 6413 (a)) for such 
quarter in respect of the taxes imposed by 
chapter 21 (Federal Insurance Contributions 
Act) and by chapter 24 (collection of income 
tax at source on wages). Such credit shall 
be allowed only if claim therefor is made, in 
accordance with such regulations, at the 
time of the filing of the return with respect 
to the taxes under chapter 21 and chapter 24 
for such quarter. 

““(b) Cross reference: 

“For refund under chapter 81, see section 
7905. 

“(2) Amendment to table of sections: The 
table of sections for chapter 25 is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 


“ ‘Sec. 3505. Special credit in case of organi- 
zations exempt from tax.’ 

“(d) Technical amendments: 

“(1) Tax computed by secretary or his 
delegate: Section 6014 (relating to income 
tax not computed by taxpayer) is amended— 

“(A) by striking out in subsection (a) the 
phrase ‘and whose gross income other than 
wages, as defined in section 3401 (a), does 
not exceed $100,’ and by inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘and whose gross income (other than 
wages, as defined in section 3401 (a), and 
other than dividends on which tax is re- 
quired to be deducted and withheld under 
chapter 81) does not exceed $100,’; and 

“(B) by inserting after ‘other than wages 
on which the tax has been withheld at the 
source’ the following: ‘and other than 
dividends on which tax is required to be 
deducted and withheld under chapter 81.’ 

“(2) Declaration of estimated income tax 
by individuals: Section 6015 (a) (relating to 
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declaration of estimated income tax by indi- 
viduals) is amended— 

“(A) by amending so much of paragraph 
(1) thereof as precedes subparagraph (A) to 
read as follows: 

“*(1) the gross income for the taxable 
year can reasonably be expected to consist 
of wages (as defined in section 3401 (a)), 
or dividends (as defined in section 7901 (b) ) 
on which tax is required to be deducted and 
withheld under chapter 81, or both, and of 
not more than $100 from sources other than 
such wages and dividends, and can reason- 
ably be expected to exceed—’; and 

“(B) by amending so much of paragraph 
(2) thereof as precedes subparagraph (A) to 
read as follows: 

“* (2) the gross income can reasonably be 
expected to include more than $100 from 
sources other than wages (as defined in sec- 
tion 3401 (a)) and other than dividends (as 
defined in section 7901 (b)) on which a tax 
is required to be deducted and withheld 
under chapter 81, and can reasonably be 
expected to exceed the sum of—.’ 

“(3) Withholding of tax on nonresident 
alien individuals: Section 1441 (c) (relat- 
ing to exceptions to the withholding of tax 
on nonresident alien individuals) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“*(6) Dividends on which tax is withheld 
under chapter 81: Where any person is re- 
quired to deduct and withhold a tax under 
subsection (a) on an amount on which a 
tax was required to be deducted and with- 
held under chapter 81, such person shall 
deduct and withhold under subsection (a) 
only the excess of— 

“*(A) the amount which would be re- 
quired to be deducted and withheld under 
subsection (a) but for the application of 
chapter 81, over 

“*(B) the amount required to be deducted 
and withheld under chapter 81.’ 

“(4) Withholding of tax on foreign cor- 
porations: Section 1442 (relating to with- 
holding of tax on foreign corporations) is 
amended by striking out the period at the 
end thereof and inserting in lieu thereof a 
comma and the following: ‘and except that 
where any person is required under this sec- 
tion to deduct and withhold a tax on an 
amount on which a tax is required to be de- 
ducted and withheld under chapter 81, such 
person shall deduct and withhold only the 
excess of — 

“*(1) the amount which would be required 
to be deducted and withheld under this 
section but for the application of chapter 
81, over 

“*(2) the amount required to be deducted 
and withheld under chapter 81.’ 

“(5) Information by corporations: Para- 
graph (1) of section 6042 (relating to re- 
turns regarding corporate dividends, etc.) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: ‘except that if the amount of 
dividends paid to any shareholder during a 
calendar year is less than $300 and tax is re- 
quired to be deducted and withheld under 
chapter 81 on the entire amount of such 
dividends, no such return shall be required 
with respect to such shareholder for such 
calendar year’; 

“(6) Excessive withholding: Subsection 
(b) of section 6401 (relating to amounts 
treated as overpayments) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“*(b) Treatment of credits: The amount 
of the credit provided in section 31 (relat- 
ing to credit for tax withheld on wages under 
ch. 24), and the amount of the credit 
provided in section 39 (relating to credit 
for tax withheld on dividends under ch. 
81), against the tax imposed by subtitle A 
for any taxable year shall, to the extent 
thereof, be considered as payment of the 
tax for such year, whether or not the with- 
holding agent has paid to the Secretary or 
his delegate the amount of the tax deducted 
and withheld at the source under chapter 
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24 or the amount of tax required to be de- 
ducted and withheld at the source under 
chapter 81.’ 

“(7) Special period of limitations for 
small refunds on tax withheld at source: 
Section 6511 (d) (relating to special rules 
for limitations on allowance of credits and 
refunds) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“*(4) Special rules relating to tax on divi- 
dends withheld at source: In the case of an 
individual filing a claim for credit or refund 
of an overpayment for a taxable year for 
which he was not required to make a return 
under section 6012 (a) to make a return, if 
the overpayment is attributable to the credit 
allowed under section 39 for tax required to 
be deducted and withheld under chapter 81 
(relating to tax withheld at source on divi- 
dends), in lieu of the 3-year period of lim- 
itation prescribed in subsection (a), the 
period shall be 7 years from the date pre- 
scribed by law for filing a return for the tax- 
able year with respect to which the claim 
is made. In the case of such a claim, the 
amount of credit or refund may exceed the 
portion of the tax paid within the period 
provided in subsection (b) (2), to the extent 
of the amount of the overpayment attribut- 
able to such credit allowed under section 39, 
or to the extent of $2, whichever is the lesser.’ 

“(8) Presumptions as to date of payment: 
Section 6513 (b) (relating to time tax con- 
sidered to be paid) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sentence: 
‘For purposes of section 6511 or 6512, any 
tax required to be deducted and withheld at 
source during any taxable year of the re- 
cipient under chapter 81 shall, in respect of 
the recipient of the income, be deemed to 
have been paid by him on the last day pre- 
seribed for filing the return under section 
6012 for such taxable year (determined with- 
out regard to any extension of time for filing 
such return).’ 

“(9) Definition of withholding agent: Sec- 
tion 7701 (a) (16) (defining the term ‘with- 
holding agent’) is amended by striking out 
‘or 1461’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘1461, 
or 7901.” 

“(10) Effective date: The amendments 
made by paragraphs (1) and (2) shall apply 
to taxable years beginning after December 
31, 1958.” 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, this is 
an amendment to provide that the basic 
20-percent tax on dividends may be 
withheld at the source, so that the 
treatment of dividend income will be the 
same as the treatment of wages and 
salaries. 

We sometimes forget that whereas 
everyone who receives wages and sal- 
aries has a 20-percent tax withheld at 
the source, that is not true in the case 
of dividends and interest. The income 
from dividends and interest is to be re- 
ported by the recipient who makes the 
payment. The interesting thing is that 
the amount of dividends and interest re- 
ported is very much less than the 
amount of dividends and interest paid 
out. So that somewhere along the line 
there is a tremendous amount of 
evasion. 

I should like to deal with both the 
question of dividends and interest; and 
I believe if we had enough time we could 
prepare a satisfactory amendment to 
provide for the collection at the source 
of basic taxes on interest as well as on 
dividends. This is difficult because of 
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the coupon factor, and I am very frank 
to say that, since the staff of the Senate 
Finance Committee and of the Legisla- 
tive Counsel’s office are undermanned 
and overworked, I was not able to get 
from them sufficient expert advice to 
feel that at this time I should proceed 
to try to apply the withholding tax to 
interest. But as to dividends, the mat- 
ter is perfectly clear. Dividends are 
paid by corporations to individuals. 
They know the exact amount which they 
pay to every individual stockholder. If 
the amount were collected at the source, 
then we could be certain that the full 
amount of taxes on such income would 
be paid. 

At present, for the fiscal year 1955, the 
gap between the dividends paid out and 
the dividends reported was approxi- 
mately $1,250 million. Even if we esti- 
mate that one-fifth of this gap, or about 
$250 million, were dividends received by 
individuals not required to file income 
tax returns, or by individuals required 
to file returns, but not taxable—which 
is a very liberal assumption—there re- 
mains about $1 billion or dividends 
which should have been reported but 
which did not appear on the taxable 
individual returns in 1955. 

If the effective rate were only 20 per- 
cent in the case of these dividends—and 
there is every reason to believe that it 
would be higher—the revenue loss to the 
Treasury in 1955 amounted to $200 mil- 
lion. It is conceivable that the revenue 
loss could be as much as $300 million. 
- I have therefore submitted an amend- 
ment which, while recognizing some of 
the administrative problems, would 
withhold the basic tax on dividends at 
the source, as is now done in the case 
of personal income from wages and 
salaries. : 

Such a system of withholding taxes 
on dividend income would contribute 
materially to improving compliance with 
the law. From the point of view of the 
taxpayer who is not a deliberate evader 
of the law, dividends withholding has 
the positive virtue of assisting him to be 
as honest as he would wish to be. From 
the point of view of the deliberate tax 
evader, withholding—by reducing the 
rewards of dishonesty—might well pro- 
duce a net gain in revenues above those 
from the withholding itself, as he is 
often in a bracket higher than the basic 
or minimum bracket, and the Govern- 
ment would recoup not only the amount 
withheld, but the additional taxes which 
would not otherwise be paid. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to asso- 
ciate myself in support of the amend- 
ment offered by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois. To my way of think- 
ing, the argument for it is completely 


unanswerable. I am happy to support 
the amendment. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Iyield. 

Mr. LANGER. I should also like to 
associate myself with my distinguished 
friend from Illinois. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As the Senator 
knows, I fully support the amendment. 
It is a justified proposal, I hope it will 
be adopted. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me say that un- 
less we close some of the loopholes—and 
they are much bigger than loopholes— 
the tax system is going to degenerate year 
after year. We should take these pro- 
posals very seriously, and, in my judg- 
ment, act upon them, and we cannot act 
a moment too soon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iyield. 

Mr. MORSE. Once again, as I have 
been privileged to do many times this 
year, I associate myself with the Sena- 
tors’ amendment. It is a sound amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iyield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I should like to 
extend my congratulations to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois with respect to this 
amendment. I warmly support the 
amendment. I submitted a similar 
amendment. I am delighted to support 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Tilinois. 

I wish to say, Mr. President, that after 
the amendment is acted upon I intend 
to call up an amendment to withhold a 
20-percent tax on interest payments. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, I thank the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that various memorandums which I 
have prepared on this subject may be 
printed in the body of the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randums were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

WITHHOLDING INDIVIDUAL INCOME Tax ON 
DIVIDENDS AND INTEREST PAYMENTS 
I. THE NEED FOR WITHHOLDING 
A. Extent of dividend and interest gap 

Virtually every study made of income re- 
porting for the Federal individual income 
tax shows a significant gap between the 
amount of dividends and interest which 
should be reported and the amount actually 
reported on individual tax returns. The ex- 
tent of this gap cannot be measured with 
precision for the following reasons: 

1, The basic data are taken from the In- 
ternal Revenue Service’s Statistics of In- 
come, part 1, and the Department of Com- 
merce series on personal income. Since the 
income concepts in these two sources differ, 
adjustments to reconcile these differences 
must be made before an estimate of nonre- 
ported income can be arrived at. While the 
character of those adjustments is fairly 
clearly established, the specific data required 
to express them quantitatively is not always 
available. For example, the commerce series 
includes in personal income dividend and 
interest receipts of nonprofit organizations 
and of self-insured corporate pension funds. 
Such receipts on behalf of individuals need 
not be reported in the individual taxpayer's 
return, and therefore must be subtracted 
from the commerce total as one step In ar- 
riving at the “to be reported” income-tax 
total. The measurement of these receipts, 
however, is imprecise at best, since no regular 
statistical series contains this information. 
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2. Even after the difference between the 
Commerce Department and Statistics of In- 
come tables is approximated, there is a prob- 
lem in allocating the remaining nonreported 
dividends between individuals required and 
those not required to file tax returns and 
then between taxable and nontaxable re- 
turns. Some of the nonreported dividends 
and interest, for example, undoubtedly are 
received by individuals with less than $600 
in gross income (income tax definition of 
gross income) who need file no tax return. 
Some individuals with gross income less than 
$600 do file returns as a means of-claiming 
refunds for taxes withheld on wages. At 
present, one can only guess at the amount of 
dividends and interest received but not re- 
ported by these individuals. In addition, 
some dividends and interest are received by 
individuals required to file tax returns but 
who pay no tax because their exemptions and 
deductions exceed their adjusted gross in- 
comes. How much of the nonreported in- 
terest or dividend receipts go to people in 
this situation? 

Recognizing these difficulties, it is, never- 
theless, possible to make a fair approxima- 
tion of the amount of dividend and interest 
income which should, but does not, appear 
on tax returns, Daniel Holland and C. Harry 
Kehn estimated the dividend and interest gap 
at $1.1 billion and $3.4 billion, respectively, 
for the taxable year 1952. About 13 percent 
of properly reportable dividends and 61 per- 
cent of interest receipts were not reported 
for that year. This compares with a 5-per- 
cent gap for wages and a 80-percent gap for 
entrepreneurial income (cf. Daniel M. Hol- 
land and C. Harry Kahn, Comparison of Per- 
sonal and Taxable Income, Federal Tax 
Policy for Economic Growth and Stability, 
papers submitted by panelists appearing be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Tax Policy, Joint 
Economic Committee, November 1955, pp. 
313-338, especially pp. 318-320 and 336-337). 
The Holland and Kahn results accord closely 
with the estimates of Selma F. Goldsmith for 
the taxable years 1944-46 (cf. Selma F. Gold- 
smith, Appraisal of Basic Data for Construct- 
ing Income Size Distributions, Studies in In- 
come and Wealth, vol, 13 (National Bureau 
of Economic Research, 1951)). 

More recently, in a paper presented to the 
American Finance Association, December 29, 
1957, Holland estimated the dividend “gap” 
for the taxable year 1955 to be about $1.225 
billion, or about 12.1 percent of total divi- 
dend receipts adjusted for comparability 
with tax returns. Even if one assumes that 
20 percent of this “gap'"—about $250 mil- 
lion—were the dividends received by indi- 
viduals not required to file returns and/or 
by individuals required to file returns but 
not taxable (because deductions and exemp- 
tions exceeded income), there remains about 
$1 billion of dividends which should have 
appeared, but did not, on taxable individual 
returns in 1955. 

Using the techniques developed by Gold- 
smith, Rechman, Holland, and Kahn, the 
interest gap for 1955 appears to be about 
$4.6 billion. Again assuming that 20 per- 
cent of this amount was received by indi- 
viduals not required to file returns and/or 
by individuals filing nontaxable returns, 
there remains about $3.7 billion of personal 
interest receipts which should have been re- 
ported, but were not, on taxable individual 
returns in 1955. 


B. Revenue loss attributable to nonreporting 
of dividends and interest 

Determination of the revenue loss involved 
in nonreporting of dividends and interest is 
complicated not only by the statistical 
vagaries in measuring the dividend and in- 
terest gap but also by the lack of persuasive 
evidence concerning the distribution by tax- 
able income brackets of the nonreported 
income. The $1 billion dividend gap esti- 
mated above, for example, may imply a reve- 
nue loss as little as $150 million or as much 
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as, say, $350 million (and conceivably the 
upper amount could be significantly larger). 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue conducted 
an extensive investigation of the amount 
and kind of error appearing on individuai 
tax returns for the taxable year 1948. This 
audit control program indicated some con- 
centration of nonreporting at the lower 
end of the income distribution and, in ad- 
dition, a relatively larger rate of underre- 
porting at the lower than at the upper 
ranges of the income distribution. These 
results can hardly be taken as definitive, but 
suggest that the average effective rate which 
would be applicable to dividends and inter- 
est not now reported would be somewhat 
lower than that in fact applicable to re- 
ported dividends and interest receipts. Even 
supposing that the appropriate effective rate 
were only 20 percent in the case of divi- 
dends, however, nonreporting of this in- 
come in 1955 probably resulted in a $200 
million revenue loss to the Treasury. If one 
applies a 15 percent effective rate (allowing 
for the effect of exemptions and deductions) 
to nonreported interest, the revenue loss in 
1955 from this source appears to be about 
$475 million. Even allowing a 50-percent 
margin of error in computing the dividend 
and interest gap leaves a revenue loss of 
about $350 million. This amount should 
certainly be regarded as a rockbottom esti- 
mate. 


C. Reasons jor nonreporting 


Three sets of reasons may be adduced for 
the failure of taxable individuals to report 
the full amount of their taxable dividend 
and interest income. The principal reason 
probably is deliberate evasion. ‘Holland's 
most recent study of the dividend gap shows 
a good positive correlation of the size of 
the gap with tax rates over time. _A second 
reason is honest forgetfulness. It is a rea- 
sonable assumption, for example, that many 
taxpayers do not know and make no regular 
effort to determine the amount of interest 
credited to their savings accounts, and 
simply overlook this income item in pre- 
paring their tax returns. Taxpayers re- 
ceiving relatively small quarterly dividends 
from a number of corporations, similarly, 
may easily forget one or more such re- 
ceipts because of poor bookkeeping. A final 
reason for nonreporting may be ignorance 
of the law’s requirements. The accrued in- 
terest on United States savings bonds, for 
example, need not be reported on the tax- 
payer's return until the bonds are redeemed. 
It is quite possible that many taxpayers are 
not aware that they must include such real- 
ized interest in their gross incomes for 
tax purposes. Conjecturally, some taxpayers 
may reason that since United States savings 
bond interest need not be reported until the 
bond is redeemed, it is not required to re- 
port savings account interest until with- 
drawn. 

Whatever the reason for nonreporting of 
interest and dividends, a system of with- 
holding on such incomes would contribute 
materially to improving compliance with the 
law’s requirements. From the point of view 
of the taxpayer who is not a willing evader of 
the law, dividend and interest withholding 
has the positive virtue of assisting him to be 
as honest as he would wish to be. From 
the point of view of the deliberate tax evader, 
withholding, by substantially reducing the 
rewards of dishonesty, might well produce a 
net gain’ in revenues above those from the 
withholding itself. 


II, WITHHOLDING PLANS 


Three major efforts have been made to 
provide for withholding on dividends and in- 
terest. 

A. The 1942 plan 

The first of these was in connection with 
the introduction of withholding on wages 
and salaries in 1942. The plan then pro- 
posed would have withheld tax at the rate of 
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10 percent on dividends and interest pay- 
ments in excess of the amount of such 
payments determined to be nontaxable on 
the basis of withholding exemption certifi- 
cates to be filed with the payor by the divi- 
dend or interest recipient. The paying cor- 
poration would have been required to file 
quarterly returns showing dividend and 
interest payments and to furnish the divi- 
dend or interest recipient a receipt for the 
tax withheld, very much like the withholding 
receipt provided wage and salary earners. 
When the dividend or interest payment 
was made to a nominee of the recipient, 
rather than to the recipient directly, the 


paying company was, nevertheless, to be 
required to withhold the tax. 
In rejecting this proposal, major em- 


phasis was placed on the compliance prob- 
lems raised by the proposed requirement for 
a withholding exemption certificate. It was 
pointed out that a relatively much larger 
number of such certificates would call for 
no withholding of tax (whether or not tax 
was actually payable) than in the case of 
wage and salary certificates. The payor or- 
ganization, it was argued would incur sub- 
stantial costs in soliciting exemption certifi- 
cates from each stockholder or interest re- 
cipient of register on the payment date, in 
maintaining a file of such certificates, and 
in collating interest and dividend payments 
with the taxable status of each recipient. 

In addition, the proposed withholding 
scheme could hardly be applied in the case 
of coupon bond interest. Transactions in 
the coupons, it was argued, would not in all 
cases involve the bond-issuing organization 
so that a substantial volume of such inter- 
est might be realized without opportunity 
for a withholding agent to withhold the tax 
due. 

B. The 1950 plan 


The proposal in 1950 would have provided 
for withholding tax at the rate of 10 percent 
from ‘dividends only. No provision was 
made for exemption certificates, although 
certain types of payor organizations were to 
be exempt from the withholding require- 
ment. The withholding company was to be 
required to provide the dividend recipient a 
withholding receipt although this might 
take the form of a notation on the dividend 
check or check stub of the amount of tax 
withheld. As in the 1942 plan, the paying 
company was to be required to withhold tax 
where the dividend payment was made to 
the shareholder's nominee. Provision for 
returns by withholding companies was to 
be made in regulations. 

The 1950 plan was criticized primarily on 
the basis that it would require withholding 
on dividends paid to both nontaxable in- 
dividuals. and tax-exempt organizations. 
Moreover, it was argued, the plan would in- 
volve a good deal of expensive paperwork 
by the payor corporation with respect to 
very small amounts of dividend payments, 
a significant proportion of which would be 
nontaxable in any case, Furthermore, it 
was maintained that proper administrative 
procedures, for which adequate provisions 
were made in then existing law, would great- 
ly increase taxpayer compliance. Specifi- 
cally, the Bureau of Internal Revenue was 
directed to make fuller use of the informa- 
tion return, form 1099, which all payor cor- 
porations were required to file for all divi- 
dend payments in excess of $100? The ad- 
ministrative problems of collating such in- 
formation returns, many of which showed 
nominees or street addresses as payees, with 
individual tax returns, of determining any 
difference in aggregate dividend payments 
between amounts reported on the informa- 
tion return and those reported on the tax- 
payers’ returns, and of determining the 


1 Currently, the payor corporation must 
file a form 1099 for all dividends which ex- 
ceed $10 annually. 
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amount and collecting any tax due on the 
basis of such differences were not adequately 
or persuasively delineated to the tax-writing 
committees. 

For example, take the not unreasonable 
case of an individual taxpayer owning shares, 
in, say, 10 companies, each of which makes 
a quarterly dividend payment. Some of 
these payments might well be below the 
minimum amount for which the payor is 
required to file an information return. Sup- 
pose, therefore, that 30 of the 40 payments 
involve the filing of an information return. 
Suppose, moreover, that in some of these 
cases, the taxpayer's minor child is regis- 
tered as a co-owner of the shares and the 
dividend is addressed to the child. With an 
adequate investment in machinery, the prob- 
lems of collating the information returns, of 
associating them with the taxpayer's income 
tax return, and of determining the amount of 
any tax deficiencies would not be insuper- 
able. Such machinery was not available to 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue in 1950, 
however, and is not now. 


C. The 1951 plan 


In connection with the Revenue Act of 
1951. the Treasury proposed withholding on 
dividends, interest, and royalties at a 20 
percent rate. As in the 1950 proposal, no 
exemption certificate was to be filed by the 
dividend, interest, or royalty recipient, al- 
though certain specified classes of payments 
were to be exempt from the withholding 
requirement. 

On this occasion, the Committee on Fi- 
nance spelled out its objections to the plan 
in considerable detail (S. Rept. No. 781, 82d 
Cong., 1st sess., pp. 65-67). 

1. The committee indicated that although 
there may be substantial underreporting of- 
dividend, interest, and royalty, income, it was, 
not impressed by the results of the investi- 
gation presented to. it and accordingly did 
not feel that a solution of the problem as 
drastic as that contained in the House bill 
was warranted. Specifically, the committee: 
report pointed out that no information was 
available with respect to the number of 
persons receiving dividends, interest, and 
royalties who do not file a tax return. Ac- 
cordingly, accurate information was not 
available with respect to either (1) the 
number of individuals now required to file 
returns and who would be required to ‘file 
for refunds or (2) the number of individuals 
who should file returns’ but do not do so. 
“Information of this type is essential to any 
appraisal of the need and the desirability for 
legislation in this area.” 

2. Withholding would impose expensive 
administrative burdens upon withholding 
agents and would work great hardships on 
many taxpayers. This hardship would be 
particularly severe with respect to nontax- 
able individuals and tax-exempt organiza- 
tions who would be deprived of the use of 
amounts of tax withheld until such time as 
claims for refunds were processed and re- 
funds were paid. The committee observed 
that no adequate system for providing quick 
refunds had yet been called to its attention. 

3. The 20-percent withholding rate would 
be applied to dividends, interest, and royal- 
ties without allowance of personal exemp- 
tions. This would impose greater hardship 
on recipients of investment income, particu- 
larly those with large families, than is in- 
volved in the withholding on wage earners. 

4, Substantial administrative burdens 
would be imposed upon withholding agents 
even though the proposed plan would not 
require payor corporations to notify stock- 
holders of amounts withheld from divi- 
dends. Thus payor corporations, in the in- 
terest of good stockholder relations, would 
in practice be required to indicate to divi- 
dend recipients why dividend payments 
have suddenly been reduced and what the 
amount of tax withheld was in each case, 
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5. The plan would have required with- 
holding on royalty payments. The commit- 
tee was skeptical of the need for withhold- 
ing in this area and assumed that virtually 
complete reporting was the practice. 

6. The Senate Finance Committee asserted 
that more effective use of the information 
returns then required by the law would 
substantially improve taxpayer compliance 
in reporting receipts of dividends and in- 
terest. 

The legislative history of efforts to with- 
hold taxes on dividends and interest shows 
the following major objections: 

1. The extent of under- or non-reporting 
of dividend and interest income has not 
been accurately or adequately expressed by 
those favoring withholding. 

2. Statistical investigations have not ade- 
quately revealed the type of problems with 
respect to underreporting of dividends and 
interest, on the one hand, and of over- 
withholding on dividends and interest, 
should a withholding plan be adopted, on 
the other. 

3. Compliance problems for withholding 
agents would be very great even if the with- 
holding plan did not require the payor to 
furnish payees with formal withholding 
statements. 

4. Any withholding plan would require de- 
velopment of a system of quick refunds for 
dividend and interest recipients who are 
either not taxable or who would have too 
much tax withheld. No adequate plan for 
such quick refunds has yet been presented. 


Ill. A PROPOSAL FOR DIVIDEND AND INTEREST 
WITHHOLDING 


The principal stumbling block to with- 
holding on dividends and interest appears 
to be the problem of avoiding overwithhold- 
ing on nontaxable individuals and tax- 
exempt organizations without imposing sub- 
stantial compliance burdens on dividend and 
interest payors. The 1951 plan went far in 
the direction of eliminating compliance bur- 
dens for withholding corporations by requir- 
ing no withholding receipt and no elaborate 
return form to be filed with the Government 
at the time of remission of withholding taxes. 
Elimination of the receipt and return form 
requirements, however, necessarily involved 
across-the-board withholding at a uniform 
rate on the gross amount of dividends and 
interest paid. This necessarily involved over- 
withholding on payments made to tax- 
exempt organizations, nontaxable individ- 
uals, and individuals the effective rate of tax 
on whose total income is less than the with- 
holding rate. 

A compromise between considerations of 
avoiding overwithholding on the one hand 
and minimizing compliance burdens for 
withholding corporations on the other, there- 
fore, is highly desirable. The following plan 
might well represent such a compromise 
without sacrifice of substantial improvement 
in compliance by individual dividend and in- 
terest recipients. 


A. The basic withholding plan would be iden- 
tical with that proposed in 1951 

The payor company would withhold a flat 
percentage of dividend and interest pay- 
ments. At present tax rates, this withhold- 
ing rate would be 20 percent, i. e. the first- 
bracket rate? The payor would not be re- 
quired to keep records of each dividend or 
interest payment or of the amount withheld 
with respect to each payment. The payor 
would not be required to submit withholding 
receipts to the individual at the end of each 
quarter. The payor would remit to the In- 
ternal Revenue Service 20 percent of the 


*If allowance were to be made for the 
standard deduction in order to minimize 
overwithholding, the withholding rate would 
be 18 percent, as in the case of wage and 
salary withholding. 
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gross dividend and interest payments made 
(subject to the exceptions provided in the 
1951 plan: cf. Revenue Act of 1951, H. R. 4473, 
secs. 201-204). The dividend or interest 
recipient would make the following entries 
on his tax return: (1) the net amount of 
dividends and interest he received after 
withholding, (2) one-quarter of the net 
amounts received (i. e., if the withholding 
rate were 20 percent, the amount withheld) ,* 
(3) the sum of 1 and 2, which is the total 
dividend or interest received before with- 
holding. 

The taxpayer would compute his tax on 
his total taxable income including the 
amount in 3 and would take a credit against 
his final tax liability for the amount com- 
puted in 2. 


B. The payor corporation would attach to 
the dividend or interest check, if the check 
were in an amount less than, say, $1,000, a 
simple refund claim form on which the 
dividend or interest recipient would indi- 
cate exemptions from tax or nontazability 
either because of inadequate gross income, 
or deductions or exemptions in excess of 
income 
The dividend or interest recipient com- 

pleting this form would send it to the pay- 
ing corporation, upon receipt of which the 
paying corporation would immediately re- 
fund the tax withheld. The quick refund, 
in other words, would be provided by the 
payor corporation rather than the Internal 
Revenue Service. The payor corporation 
would remit these refund claim forms to the 
Treasury quarterly as a basis for reimburse- 
ment by the Treasury for the refunds of 
overwithheld tax. The refund claim forms 
would then be used by the Internal Revenue 
Service as a check against individual tax re- 
turns. This would, of course, require elab- 
oration of existing machinery for collating 
information returns with individual tax re- 
turns. Since such collating would be re- 
quired only where the dividend or interest 
recipient actually claimed a refund, it may 
be fairly assumed that the magnitude of the 
collating task would be substantially less 
than that presently involved in tracing in- 
formation returns to tax returns. 

Further simplification might be achieved 
by requiring the payor corporation to attach 
refund claim forms only to the first quar- 
terly or semiannual dividend or interest pay- 
ment and to determine whether tax should 
be withheld on subsequent payments within 
the year on the basis of the dividend or in- 
terest recipient’s response to the first pay- 
ment. 

The proposal to make payor corporation 
attach the refund claim form only in the 
case of dividend or interest checks in 
amounts less than the suggested $1,000 takes 
into account the fact that where dividend or 
interest payments exceed this amount the 
likelihood of overwithholding would be at 
best remote. In the case of interest pay- 
ments this proposal might not materially re- 
duce the load on the paying company in view 
of the likely concentration of interest pay- 
ments at the lower end of the income dis- 
tribution. In the case of dividends, however, 
providing that the quick refund mechanism 
would be available only with respect to divi- 
dends less than $1,000 could be expected to 
reduce paying corporations’ compliance bur- 
dens quite significantly below what they 
would be if the refund claim form were to 
be attached to all dividend checks. 

Admittedly this proposal would involve 
additional accounting burdens for dividend 


*®If tax were withheld at 18 percent the 
amount of tax withheld to be reported by 
the taxpayer in this step would be 22 percent 
of the net dividend or interest receipt. The 
formula for determining this amount is 
T equals ty, divided by the quantity 1 minus 
ty (net interest or dividend receipt), where 
ty equals the withholding tax rate. 
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and interest payors. The magnitude of these 
burdens is clearly less than would be the case 
under a withholding plan involving filing of 
exemption certificates by the interest or divi- 
dend recipient. They are somewhat, but pre- 
sumably only moderately, greater than those 
involved in the 1951 plan. The possibility of 
eliminating the overwithholding problem by 
use of this device while substantially im- 
proving revenue collections from dividend 
and interest sources, however, must surely 
be more persuasive than the modest addi- 
tional cost which would be incurred by divi- 
dend and interest payors. 

WITHHOLDING INDIVIDUAL INCOME Tax ON 

DIVIDENDS AND INTEREST PAYMENTS 


1. TECHNICAL FEATURES IN PROPOSAL FOR DIVI- 
DEND AND INTEREST WITHHOLDING 


Since, with the exception of the provision 
for quick refund, the dividend and interest 
withholding proposal outlined in the prin- 
cipal memo is substantially identical to the 
1951 plan, the technical problems discussed 
in connection with that plan should be re- 
viewed in connection with this proposal. 


A. Coverage 


As originally proposed, the 1951 plan was 
to apply to virtually all dividend and in- 
terest receipts of individuals. As passed by 
the House, however, the plan excluded with- 
holding on interest on bank deposits and 
series E bonds even though these are the 
most important sources of interest for indi- 
viduals. 

Presumably, the basis for these exclusions 
was the complaint received from bank rep- 
resentatives that withholding on savings ac- 
count interest would discourage savings by 
individuals. It was also argued that with- 
holding on interest included in redemption 
proceeds on series E bonds would be regarded 
by holders of E-bonds as a reduction in net 
interest yields and would, therefore, dis- 
courage E-bond sales. 

Certain types of dividend and interest 
payments were specifically excluded from 
the 1951 plan either because the practical 
problems of withholding were too great or 
because the recipient was not generally sub- 
ject to income tax. The specific exclusions 
were: 

(a) Stock dividends or stock rights. 

(b) Distributions to shareholders in con- 
nection with corporate reorganization and 
the redemption of outstanding stock. 

(c) Dividends paid by Federal Reserve 
banks, Federal land banks, Federal home 
loan banks, and cooperative banks. 

(d) Dividends paid by a corporation, all 
the stock of which is owned by one or more 
(a) governments; (b) political subdivisions 
thereof; (c) international organizations; or 
(d) wholly owned instrumentalities or agen- 
cies of any of the foregoing if such instru- 
mentalities or agencies are exempt from tax. 

(e) Dividends and interest paid by a for- 
eign corporation. 

(f) Dividends and interest paid by one 
corporation to another corporation if both 
corporations are members of the same affili- 
ated group which is required to file a con- 
solidated return for the taxable year, or 
which did file a consolidated return for the 
preceding taxable year. 

(g) Interest payments by State and local 
governments, 

(h) Interest payments made by individ- 
uals. 

(i) Interest paid on open accounts, notes, 
and mortgages. 

(j) Interest on equipment trusts. 

(k) Tax-free covenant bond interest as 
defined in section 1451 (1954 Code). 

(1) Interest and dividends subject to 
withholding under section 1441 (1954 Code). 

(m) Dividends and interest on corporate 
obligations, issued prior to effective date of 
the withholding proposal enactment, paid 
pursuant to a lease under which the obligor 
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is required by the terms of the contract to 
absorb the tax. 
(n) Patronage dividends of cooperatives. 


B. Withholding on bank deposit and series E 
bond interest 


As noted above, withholding on bank de- 
posit and series E bond interest was dropped 
from the 1951 plan on the basis that such 
withholding would discourage these forms 
of savings. The argument, in effect, as- 
sumes that the volume of such savings de- 
pends on illicit tax exemption for their in- 
terest accruals rather than on the rate of 
such accruals. Whatever objections may be 
raised to withholding on this type of in- 
come, certainly no serious consideration 
should be given to this argument. 

Little difficulty is to be anticipated in 
withholding on individuals’ bank deposit in- 
terest. The bank would reduce credit to in- 
dividuals’ accounts by the amount of tax 
to be withheld. These amounts would, of 
course, be remitted to the Treasury by the 
bank. The computation by the individual 
on his tax return for the amount of tax 
withheld on bank deposit interest would be 
the same as in the case of dividends. All 
the individual taxpayer would need to know 
would be the net amount of interest cred- 
ited to his account annually. 

There was some fear in 1951 that with- 
holding on series E bonds would involve 
mechanical difficulties. The Treasury, how- 
ever, submitted a plan whereby banks and 
other agents authorized to redeem E-bonds 
would be provided with tables showing gross 
redemption values, the amount of interest 
included in this redemption value, the in- 
come tax to be withheld on the interest and 
net amount to be paid at redemption. For 
example, the redemption of a $50 face- 
amount bond at maturity would include 
$12.50 interest on which tax in the amount 
of 18 percent would be withheld, resulting in 
a net redemption of $47.75. The individual 
taxpayer would, of course, gross up the $10.25 
interest (equals net redemption proceeds 
minus original purchase price of $37.50) in 
the same manner that he would gross up 
net dividends receipts. 

Most individuals do not annually report 
the annual accrual of interest on series E 
bonds for tax purposes, but report the in- 
terest received upon redemption for the tax- 
able year in which the redemption occurs. 
In the exceptional case in which the indi- 
vidual does report the annual interest ac- 
rual, the grossing-up procedure would, of 
course, overstate the total amount of inter- 
est to be included in the income in the year 
of the redemption. In such cases, however, 
the taxpayer would be permitted to make the 
necessary adjustments in reporting the in- 
terest received and would, of course, receive 

- credit for the full amount of tax withheld 
upon redemption. 


C. Treatment of tax-exempt organizations 


One of the more strenuous objections 
raised to withholding on dividends and in- 
terest was that it necessarily would involve 
overwithholding on certain dividend recip- 
ients which were wholly tax-exempt by stat- 
ute, such as religious, charitable, and edu- 
cational organizations and pension trusts. 
The argument here was that such organiza- 
tions receive substantial amounts of divi- 
dend and interest income so that withhold- 
ing even at a modest rate, e. g., 18 percent, 
would deprive them of the use of funds until 
refund could be claimed. The cost of the 
funds loaned to the Treasury without in- 
terest, it was further argued, might be 
substantial. 

Provision, therefore, would have to be 
made either for a quick refund of tax with- 
held on interest and dividend payments to 
these organizations or for nonwithholding on 
such payments. The argument was made, 
however, that dividend and interest payors 
would find it much too burdensome to with- 
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hold only on dividend and interest pay- 
ments going to potentially taxable recipients 
and to refrain from withholding on those 
which were nontaxable. 

To avoid both problems, the 1951 plan did 
not exempt the dividends and interest of 
tax-exempt organizations from withholding, 
but allowed these organizations to offset cur- 
rently the amounts withheld from their divi- 
dends and interest against the amounts 
they withhold from their employees. For 
example, if during a given quarter, a uni- 
versity withholds $50,000 from its employees 
for income and social-security tax purposes 
and $30,000 was withheld from its interest 
and dividends, it would pay only $20,000 at 
the end of the quarter to the Government. 
In those: rare instances where the amount: 
withheld from a tax-exempt organization 
exceeds the amount it owes to the Govern- 
ment, the excess would have been refunded 
promptly at the end of each quarter. 

While the tax-exempt organizations would 
have preferred to have had their dividends 
and interest exempt from withholding, this 
arrangement was clearly an adequate sub- 
stitute for exemption. Tax-exempt organi- 
zations continued to opposed dividend and 
interest withholding publicly, but they ac- 
knowledged privately that the proposed sys- 
tem would avoid creating hardships for 
them. 

The quick refund provision outlined in the 
principal memo would, of course, substan- 
tially eliminate this complaint of tax-exempt 
organizations. It would not, of course, meet 
the objections of payor organizations and 
admittedly would increase the burden of 
paperwork which they would carry. 
Whether this objection is really a serious 
one today, when so many dividend and in- 
terest payors use machine methods for mak- 
ing up their dividend and interest distribu- 
tion, is certainly questionable. The quick 
refund provision would in any case involve 
a substantially smaller burden for the Fed- 
eral Government by obviating the necessity 
for reconciling discrepancies in social- 
security tax payments with overwithholding 
on interest and dividend receipts of tax- 
exempt organizations. 


WITHHOLDING INDIVIDUAL INCOME Tax ON 
DIVIDENDS AND INTEREST PAYMENTS 


2. INTEGRATION OF DIVIDEND WITHHOLDING AND 
THE DIVIDEND-RECEIVED EXCLUSION AND 
CREDIT 


This discussion of dividend and interest 
withholding has implicitly assumed the re- 
peal of the present dividends-received ex- 
clusion and credit provisions. If this as- 
sumption is rejected, the question will be 
raised whether withholding on dividends 
would not conflict with the present pro- 
visions permitting the individual dividend 
recipient to exclude the first $50 of his 
dividends and to claim a credit against his 
tax equal to 4 percent of dividends received 
in excess of the excluded amount. 

Few major difficulties are anticipated in 
integrating dividend withholding with the 
credit provision. The single significant com- 
Plication to be expected is the possibility 
that the exclusion and credit provisions 
would magnify overwithholding. If the 
proposal for quick refunds, outlined in the 
principal memorandum, were adopted, the 
overwithholding problem might in any case 
be regarded as minor. In addition, it is 
perfectly feasible to adjust withholding on 
dividends to take account of the likely effect 
of the credit on tax liability for a substan- 
tial proportion of the cases in which the 
taxpayer would not be permitted to claim 
the quick refund. 

For example, with the present 4 percent 
dividend credit, the ying corporation 
would withhold at the rate of 14 percent 
(instead of 18 percent) on dividends. Of a 
$1,000 dividend, therefore, the individual re- 
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cipient would receive $860 instead of the 
$820 he would receive if the 4 percent divi- 
dend credit were repealed. He'd report 
his net dividend receipt of $860, add thereto 
the amount of tax withheld which he’d 
find by multiplying the $860 net amount by 
16 percent (equals 0.14 divided by the quan- 
tity 1 minus 0.14). The sum of the two would 
be his gross dividend. From this amount 
he’d deduct the $50 which may be excluded 
from gross income under the present law, in- 
cluding the remainder with his other in- 
come for purposes of computing his tax lia- 
bility before credits. From this tax he'd de- 
duct the 4 percent credit, equal in this exam- 
ple to $38 (4 percent of $950), to find his lia- 
bility after credit. Against this amount, he’d 
offset any advance tax ts he'd made; 
including the tax withheld on the dividend. 
The remainder would be the amount of tax 
or refund due him. These steps are pre- 
sented in tabular form following (assuming 
a single individual with no dependents, us- 
ing the standard deduction). 


EXAMPLE A.—No income other than dividends 
1. Gross dividend payable by corpo- 


rations. 55-6 ee $1, 000 

2. Less: Tax withheld at 14 per- 
CONts no Léon eee 149 

3. Equals: Dividends received by in- 
dividual taxpayer__-._.._--.__ 820 

Dividends reported by taxpayer: 

Net dividends received_________ 860 

5 Add: Tax withheld=16 percent 
Of: $860. eee 140 
6. Equals: Gross dividends_________ 1, 000 
7. Less: Dividend exclusion__.-.__. 50 

8. Equals: Dividends included in in- 
dividual’s gross income________ 950 

9. Less: Personal exemption and 
standard deduction_.._._.____ 695 
10. Equals: Taxable income_________ 255 
11. Tax at 20 percent, before credit__ 51 

12. Less: Dividend credit at 4 per- 
OSBt. . Luts as eee 33 
13. Equals: Tax liability_...-__...__ 13 
14. Less: Tax withheld___......_-_-. 140 
15. Equals: Refund due__-_...-____. 127 


This example highlights the overwithhold- 
ing problem in the case of the widow or 
orphan, so frequently cited, whose income is 
derived exclusively from property. (Assum- 
ing an average dividend rate as high as 5 
percent, the individual in this example has 
$20,000 worth of stocks.) If the quick re- 
fund provision suggested in the principal 
memorandum were incorporated in the with- 
holding system, however, the individual 
could and presumably would claim a refund 
from the paying corporation(s) at the time 
of the dividend receipt. 


EXAMPLE B.—$1,000 of wages or salary 
1-8. Same as in example A. 
9. Income from other sources in- 


cluded in gross income__-_._.. $1, 000 
10, Total gross income-_____-_._.-__ 1,950 
11, Less: Personal exemption and 

standard deduction.....-..... 795 
12. Equals: Taxable income ___--____ 1,155 
13. Tax at 20 percent, before credit__ 231 
14. Less: Dividend credit at 4 per- 

CR nan Sn eee eee 38 
15. Equals: Tax liability............ 193 
16. Less: Tax withheld__-..._....._. 200 
17. Equals: Refund due__...----.... 7 


In this example, the overwithholding is 
attributable solely to the fact that under 
present law, $50 of the dividends received are 
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excludable from gross income. For a mar- 
ried couple owning stock jointly, the exclu- 
sion is $100. The maximum overwithholding 
on account of the exclusion is $14. 

The table below shows the additional tax 
or refund due on selected amounts of divi- 
dends, assuming withholding at 14 percent 
to take account of the 4-percent dividend re- 
ceived credit, with selected amounts of non- 
dividend income. 

As this table indicates, the proposed inte- 
gration of dividend withholding with the 
dividend credit will result in overwithholding 
when the effective rate of tax (tax liability 
dividend by adjusted gross income) is less 
than the dividend withholding rate. This 
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results when allowable exemptions and de- 
ductions are large relative to adjusted gross 
income, and therefore may occur even when 
the dividend receipts are quite substantial. 
By virtue of the quick refund proposal, such 
overwithholding need not be troublesome in 
those cases in which the taxpayer has little 
or no tax liability. Nevertheless, some trou- 
blesome cases of relatively substantial over- 
withholding on relatively small total 
adjusted gross income may well remain. On 
the whole, however, the quick refund provi- 
sion and the reduced withholding rate re- 
fiecting the dividend credit may be expected 
to confine overwithholding to quite limited 
proportions. 


Additional tax or refund due on selected amounts of dividends, assuming integrated 
withholding and dividend received credit 


$100 
($14 withheld) 


$500 
($70 withheld) 


$10,000 
($1,400 withheld) 


$1,000 
($140 withheld) 


Wages or salaries and amount 
withheld ( ) on such income Addi- Addi- Addi- Addi- 
Tax lis- | tional | Tax lia- tional | Tax lia- | tional | Taxtlia- | tional 
bility tax due bility tax due bility tax due bility tax due 
or re- or re- or re- or re- 
fund ( ) fund ( ) fund ( ) fund ( ) 
A. Single person, no dependents 
(s19)| bagra ($70) $13 «si27)| $1, 683 $283 
m) $123 (7) 193 (7)| 1. 989 520 
7) 303 (7) 374 (6) 2, 301 691 
901 51 998 78 | 3, 370 1,190 
B, Married person, 2 dependents 
T E ($70) ($140) (saa 
(14))_ =. (70)|--- =e (140) 1, 154 (246) 
(14) |-_-- -i (70) $6 (134) 1, 365 (35) 
$476 (14) 546 a4) 2, 067 247 


1 Assuming joint ownership by husband and wife of shares on which dividends are paid. 
Nore.—Tax computation assumes deductions equal to 10 percent of gross income after dividend exclusion. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do the 
Senators yield back the remaining time? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
yield back my remaining time. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I must 
oppose the amendment. This is a very 
far-reaching amendment relating to the 
withholding of taxes on dividends re- 
ceived. 

Mr. President, I yield back the time re- 
maining to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
LAS]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment at the desk and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will þe stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK, At the appropriate 
place in the bill it is proposed to add the 
following: 

That subchapter C of chapter 11 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 

“Sec, 2208. Citizen of United States resi- 
dent in a possession. 

“(a) Considered citizen of the United 
States —A decedent who was a citizen of the 
United States and a resident of a possession 
thereof at the time of his death shall, for 
purposes of the estate tax imposed by this 
chapter, be considered a ‘citizen’ of the 
United States within the meaning of that 
term wherever used in this title unless 


he acquired his United States citizenship 
solely by reason of (1) his being a citizen 
of such possession of the United States, or 
(2) his birth or residence within such pos- 
session of the United States. 

“(b) Considered nonresident not a citi- 
zen of the United States—A decedent who 
was a citizen of the United States and a 
resident of a possession thereof at the time 
of his déath shall, for purposes of the estate 
tax imposed by this chapter, be considered a 
‘nonresident not a citizen of the United 
States’ within the meaning of that term 
wherever used in this title, but only if such 
person acquired his United States citizen- 
ship solely by reason of (1) his being a 
citizen of such possession of the United 
States, or (2) his birth or residence within 
such possession of the United States.” 

(b) The table of sections for subchapter 
C of chapter 11 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 


“Sec. 2208. Citizen of United States resident 
in a possession.” 

Sec. 2. Section 2106 (a) (3) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(3) Exemption: 
exemption of $2,000. 

“(B) Residents of possessions of the 
United States: In the case of a decedent who 
is considered to be a ‘nonresident not a citi- 
zen of the United States’ under the provi- 
sions of section 2208, the exemption shall be 
the greater of (i) $2,000, or (ii) that propor- 
tion of the exemption authorized by section 
2052 which the value of that part of the de- 
cedent’s gross estate which at the time of 
his death is situated in the United States 
bears to the value of his entire gross estate 
wherever situated.” 

“Sec. 3. Section 2011 (a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to the credit 
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for estate; inheritance, legacy, or succession 
taxes) is amended by striking out “or any 
Possession of the United States,”. 

Sec. 4. Section 2053 (d) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to the de- 
duction for estate, inheritance, legacy, or 
succession taxes paid in respect of a trans- 
fer for public, charitable, or religious uses) 
is amended by striking out “or any posses- 
sion of the United States,”’. 

Sec. 5. Section 2014 of the Internal Revy- 
enue Code of 1954 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“(f) Possession of United States Deemed 
a Foreign Country—For purposes of the 
credits authorized by this section, each pos- 
session of the United States shall be deemed 
to be a foreign country.” 

Sec. 6. Section 2501 of the Internal Rey- 
enue Code of 1954 is amended by redesig- 
nating subsection (b) to be subsection (c) 
and by adding after subsection (a) the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(b) Citizen of the United States resident 
in & possession: 

“(1) Considered citizen of the United 
States: A donor who is a citizen of the 
United States and a resident of a possession 
thereof shall, for purposes of the gift tax 
imposed by this chapter, be considered a 
‘citizen’ of the United States within the 
meaning of that term wherever used in this 
title unless he acquired his United States 
citizenship solely by reason of (i) his being a 
citizen of such possession of the United 
States, or (ii) his birth or residence within 
such possession of the United States. 

“(2) Considered nonresident not a citizen 
of the United States: A donor who is a citi- 
zen of the United States and a resident of a 
possession thereof shall, for purposes of the 
gift tax imposed by this chapter, be consid- 
ered a ‘nonresident not a citizen of the 
United States’ within the meaning of that 
term wherever used in this title, but only if 
such donor acquired his United States citi- 
zenship solely by reason of (i) his being a 
citizen of such possession of the United 
States, or (ii) his birth or residence within 
such possession of the United States.” 

Sec.7. The amendments made by sections 
1 to 5, inclusive, shall apply to the estates 
of decedents dying after the effective date of 
this act. The amendments made by section 
6 shall apply to gifts made after the effective 
date of this act. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order in the Cham- 
ber? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, this 
amendment is recommended by the 
Treasury Department to close a loop- 
hole in the law. It was recommended 
to the committee too late to be incor- 
porated as a part of the bill. I under- 
stand the chairman of the committee 
is willing to take the amendment to 
conference. I will say briefly the pur- 
pose of the amendment is to plug up a 
loophole with regard to inheritance taxes 
paid in the Virgin Islands and in Puerto 
Rico. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, this is an 
amendment relating to a loophole. The 
amendment has been approved by the 
Treasury Department. We would be 
glad to take the amendment to con- 
ference. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time, and ask 
unanimous consent that a memorandum 
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on the amendment be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


BACKGROUND MEMORANDUM ON ESTATE TAX 
PROBLEM IN POSSESSIONS 


Section 2001 of the 1964 Internal Revenue 
Code imposes an estate tax on the estate of a 
citizen or resident of the United States. The 
tax is applicable to all property wherever 
situated except real property situated outside 
the United States. Section 2101 imposes an 
estate tax on the estate of nonresidents who 
are not citizens of the United States. For 
purposes of the latter tax, the estate consists 
only of property situated in the United 
States. In the Estate of Albert D. Smallwood, 
(11 T. C. 740 (1048)), the Tax Court held 
that the estate of a citizen of the United 
States who resided and acquired citizenship 
in Puerto Rico was not subject to tax as an 
estate of a citizen of the United States. This 
decision was followed by the Tax Court in the 
Estate of Arthur S. Fairchild (24 T. C. 408 
(1955) ), in which it was held that the estate 
of a citizen of the United States resident in 
the Virgin Islands was not subject to the 
estate tax. It has also been held in Estate 
of Rivera (19 T. C. 271, aff’d. 214 F. 2d 60 (2d 
Cir. 1954)) that the estate of a citizen of 
Puerto Rico who was not otherwise a citizen 
of the United States was not subject to 
estate tax under section 2101 as a nonresi- 
dent decedent not a citizen of the United 
States. 

In general, the results reached in the fore- 
going decisions are based on the theory that 
the United States does not extend its Fed- 
eral tax system to possessions unless Con- 
gress does so expressly. The courts have uni- 
formly held that Congress has not extended 
the scope of the estate tax to include citizens 
of United States possessions, whether or not 
they are also United States citizens. The 
Internal Revenue Service has followed these 
decisions and, moreover, believes that the 
legal conclusions upon which they are based 
are equally applicable to the gift tax. 

In addition to expanding the scope of the 
estate and gift taxes to citizens of the United 
States resident in United States possessions, 
the bill would also make the estate and gift 
taxes applicable to citizens of possessions 
who are not otherwise citizens of the United 
States. The estates of such individuals 
would be subject to tax in the same manner 
as nonresidents who are not citizens of the 
United States. This reverses the result 
reached in the Rivera case, above. The draft 
pill further modifies existing law by treating 
taxes paid to a possession as taxes paid to a 
foreign country for purposes of determining 
the foreign tax credit allowable in the case 
of United States citizens. 


TECHNICAL EXPLANATION 


Section 1 of the bill amends subchapter C 
of chapter 11 of the code by adding new sec- 
tion 2208 thereto. Section 2208 provides that 
the term “citizen” of the United States 
wherever used in connection with the estate 
tax includes every decedent who was a United 
States citizen resident in a possession of 
the United States unless he acquired such 
citizenship solely by reason of (1) his being 
a citizen of a possession of the United States, 
or (2) birth or residence within a possession 
of the United States. Section 2208 also pro- 
vides that a decedent who was a citizen of the 
United States and a resident of a possession 
is considered to be a nonresident not a citi- 
zen of the United States if he acquired his 
United States citizenship solely for the rea- 
sons stated in the preceding sentence. Thus, 
a person who became a United States citizen 
solely by reason of his being a citizen of 
Puerto Rico, or solely by reason of his birth 
or residence within the Virgin Islands, would 
fall within the classification of a “nonresi- 
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dent not a citizen of the United States”, and 
only that portion of his property which was 
situated within the United States would be 
includible in his gross estate for estate tax 
purposes. On the other hand a United States 
citizen who moved from the United States 
to Puerto Rico or the Virgin Islands would 
never fall into the classification of a “nonres- 
ident not a citizen of the United States” 
merely because of his subsequent acquisition 
of Puerto Rican citizenship or subsequent 
residence in the Virgin Islands. Under the 
provision of section 2001 of the code, by 
reason of the addition of section 2208 to the 
Code, the estate of such latter individual 
would be taxed in the same manner in which 
it would have been taxed if he had never left 
the United States. 

Section 2 of the bill amends section 2106 
(a) (3) of the code to provide for the allow- 
ance of a prorated exemption to the estates 
of those residents of possessions who under 
the provisions of section 2208 of the code fall 
within the classification of “nonresident not 
a citizen of the United States.” The prorated 
exemption is that part of the $60,000 exemp- 
tion allowable to residents of the United 
States, which the part of the decedent’s 
property situated within the United States 
bears to his entire gross estate wherever sit- 
uated. Thus if a native-born resident of the 
Virgin Islands died owning bonds valued at 
$45,000 which were situated in the Virgin 
Islands and shares of United States corpora- 
tions valued at $30,000, his estate would be 
allowed an exemption of $24,000, computed 
as follows: 

Thirty thousand dollars (value of property 
in United States) divided by $75,000 (value of 
entire gross estate wherever situated) times 
$60,000 equals $24,000. 

However, in no event will the exemption 
allowable to the resident of a possession be 
less than the $2,000 allowable generally to 
the estates of nonresidents not citizens. 

Section 3 of the bill amends section 2011 
by deleting all reference to possessions. The 
effect of this to provide that no credit will be 
allowed under section 2011 for death taxes 
paid to a possession with respect to the estate 
of a decedent dying after the effective date of 
the act, 

Section 4 of the bill amends section 2053 
(d) by deleting all reference to possessions. 
The effect of this to provide that no deduc- 
tion shall be allowed for death taxes paid to a 
possession in connection with transfers to 
public, charitable, or religious uses, by the 
estate of a decedent dying after the effective 
date of the act. 

Section 5 of the bill amends section 2014 
by adding a new subsection (f) thereto. 
Subsection (f) provides that for purposes of 
the foreign death tax credit authorized by 
section 2014, each possession of the United 
States will be deemed to be a foreign country. 
The effect of this is to provide that a credit 
will be allowed under section 2014 for death 
taxes paid to a possession with respect to the 
estate of a citizen or resident of the United 
a dying after the effective date of the 
act. 

Section 6 of the bill amends section 2501 
of the gift-tax chapter of the code to provide 
treatment identical to that provided by sec- 
tion 1 of this bill with respect to the estate 
tax, in determining who shall be classified 
as a “citizen,” and who shall be classified as a 
“nonresident not a citizen,” for purposes of 
imposition of the tax. 

Section 7 of the bill provides that the act 
shall apply to the estates of decedents dying 
after the effective date of the act, and to 
gifts made by donors after the effective date 
of the act. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I also ask unani- 
mous consent that the letter of the 
Treasury Department requesting and 
supporting this amendment be printed 
at this point. The first part of their 
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letter was inserted earlier in support of 
another amendment. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: pr 


The second proposed amendment relates 
to the application of the estate and gift 
taxes to citizens residing in possessions. 

Section 2001 of the 1954 Internal Revenue 
Code imposes an estate tax on the estate of 
of a citizen or resident of the United States. 
The tax is applicable to all property 
wherever situated except real property situ- 
ated outside the United States. Section 2101 
imposes an estate tax on the estate of non- 
residents who are not citizens of the United 
States. For purposes of the latter tax, the 
estate consists only of property situated in 
the United States. In the Estate of Albert- 
D. Smallwood (11 T. ©. 740 (1948)) the 
Tax Court held that the estate of a citizen 
of the United States who resided and ac- 
quired citizenship in Puerto Rico was not 
subject to tax as an estate of a citizen of the 
United States. This decision was followed 
by the Tax Court in the Estate of Arthur S. 
Fairchild (24 T. C. 408 (1955)) in which it 
was held that the estate of a citizen of the 
United States resident in the Virgin Islands 
was not subject to the estate tax. It has 
also been held in Estate of Rivera (19 T, C. 
271, aff'd. 214 F. 2d 60 (2d Cir. 1954)) that 
the estate of a citizen of Puerto Rico who 
was not otherwise a citizen of the United 
States was not subject to estate tax under 
section 2101 as a nonresident decedent not 
a citizen of the United States. 

In general, the results reached in the fore- 
going decisions are based on the theory that 
the United States does not extend its Fed- 
eral tax system to possessions unless Con- 
gress does so expressly. The courts have 
uniformly held that Congress has not ex- 
tended the scope of the estate tax to include 
citizens of United States possessions, 
whether or not they are also United States 
citizens. The Internal Revenue Service has 
followed these decisions and, moreover, be- 
lieves that the legal conclusions upon which 
they are based are equally applicable to the 
gift tax. 

In addition to expanding the scope of the 
estate and gift taxes to citizens of the United 
States resident in United States possessions, 
the bill would also make the estate and 
gift taxes applicable to citizens of posses- 
sions who are not otherwise citizens of the 
United States. The estates of such indi- 
viduals would be subject to tax in the same 
manner as nonresidents who are not citi- 
zens of the United States. This reverses the 
result reached in the Rivera case, above. 
This proposed amendment further modifies 
existing law by treating taxes paid to a pos- 
session as taxes paid to a foreign country 
for purposes of determining the foreign tax 
credit allowable in the case of United States 
citizens. 

Both of these provisions seem desirable to 
correct unintended benefits. The Treasury 
Department favors the objectives of these 
provisions in whatever form may be appro- 
priate, without impeding the enactment of 
other basic legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dan THROOP SMITH, 
Deputy to the Secretary. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WILLIAMS]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I offer a 
technical amendment. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 91, in 
lines 2 and 3, it is proposed to strike 
out “In the case of mines and other nat- 
ural deposits (except oil and gas)” and 
in lieu thereof insert “Except in the 
case of oil and gas wells.” 

On page 91, in line 24, and on page 
92, in line 1, strike out “In the case of 
mines and other natural deposits (ex- 
cept oil and gas)” and in lieu thereof 
insert “Except in the case of oil and gas 
wells.” 

On page 93, in lines 4 and 5, strike 
out “In the case of mines and other 
natural deposits (except oil and gas)” 
and in lieu thereof insert “Except in the 
case of oil and gas wells.” 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, this is 
simply a technical amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BYRD]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment 8-4-58-A and 
ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the proper place, 
it is proposed to insert the following 
new section: 

Sec. . Collection of income tax at source on 
interest. 

(a) (1) Im general: Subtitle F (relating 
to procedure and administration) is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new chapter: 

“CHAPTER 81—COLLECTION OF INCOME TAX AT 

SOURCE ON INTEREST 

“Sec. 7901. Income tax collected at source. 

“Sec. 7902. Exemptions from withholding. 

“Sec. 7903. Returns and payments. 

“Sec. 7904. Nondeductibility of tax in com- 
puting taxable income. 

7905. Refund or credit of tax to tax- 
exempt organizations, 

7906. Failure to file returns. 

“Sec. 7907. Definitions. 

“Sec. 7901. Income tax collected at source. 

“(a) Requirement of withholding: Every 
corporation, making payment after Decem- 
ber 31, 1958, of interest on obligations of 
such corporation, shall deduct and withhold 
on such interest a tax equal to 20 percent of 
the amount thereof. If the withholding 
agent is unable to determine the person to 
whom the interest is payable, such tax shall 
be deducted and withheld at the time pay- 
ment thereof would be made if such person 
were known. 

“(b) Interest defined: For purposes of this 
chapter, the term ‘interest’ means interest 
on all bonds, debentures, notes, certificates, 
or other evidences of indebtedness, issued by 
any corporation with interest coupons or in 
registered form. 

“(c) Indemnification of withholding 
agent: A withholding agent shall not be 
liable, except as provided in section 7903, to 
any person for the amount of any tax re- 
quired to be deducted and withheld under 
this chapter. 

“(d) Credit for tax withheld: 

“For credit, against the income tax of the 
recipient of the income, of amounts required 
to be deducted and withheld under this 
chapter, see section 39, 
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“Sec. 
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“Sec. 7902. Exemptions from withholding. 


“The provisions of this chapter shall not 
apply to: - 

“(1) Interest paid by a corporation to one 
or more— 

“(A) governments, 

“(B) political subdivisions thereof, 

“(C) international organizations, or 

“(D) wholly owned instrumentalities or 
agencies of the foregoing, if the evidence of 
indebtedness in respect of which such inter- 
est is paid is owned by one or more of such 
governments, subdivisions, organizations, in- 
strumentalities, or agencies. 

“(2) Interest paid for a foreign corpora- 
tion. 

“(3) Any payment of interest to— 

“(A) a foreign corporation not engaged in 
trade or business within the United States. 

“(B) a nonresident alien individual, 

“(C) any partnership not engaged in trade 
or business within the United States and 
composed in whole or in part of nonresident 
aliens, or 

“(D) any foreign government or interna- 
tional organization. 


“Sec. 7903. Returns and payment. 


“(a) General rule: Every person required 
under this chapter to deduct and withhold 
any tax shall make a return of such tax and 
shall pay such tax, at such time, for such 
period, and in such manner-as the Secretary 
or his delegate may by regulations prescribe, 
by making a return of the total amount of 
interest with respect to which tax is required 
to be deducted and withheld by such person 
under this chapter for such period and pay- 
ing a tax, for which such person shall be 
liable, In an amount equal to 20 percent of 
such total. 

“(b) Adjustment of tax: If more or less 
than the correct amount of tax due for any 
period under subsection (a) is paid with 
respect to such period, proper adjustments 
with respect to the tax shall be made, without 
interest, in such manner and at such times 
as may be prescribed by regulations made 
under this chapter. 


“Sec. 7904. Nondeductibility of tax in com- 
puting taxable income. 


“Any tax deducted and withheld under this 
chapter shall not be allowed as a deduction 
in computing taxable income for the purpose 
of any tax on income imposed by act of Con- 
gress. 


“Sec. 7905. Refund or credit of tax to tax- 
exempt organizations. 


“In the case of a person which is exempt 
from the tax imposed by chapter 1, if the 
amount required to be deducted and with- 
held as tax under this chapter with respect 
to interest received by it during any calendar 
quarter exceeds the credit claimed by and 
allowed to such person under section 3505 
(relating to credit against employment 
taxes) for such quarter, the excess shall be 
immediately refunded or credited to such 
person as an overpayment of the tax imposed 
by this chapter, but only if claim therefor is 
filed (or, if no claim is filed, if credit or re- 
fund is made) after the close of such calen- 
dar quarter and on or before March 15 of the 
fourth calendar year beginning after the close 
of such calendar quarter. No interest shall 
be allowed or paid with respect to any such 
refund or credit for any period before the 
date on which claim for such refund or credit 
is filed or before March 16 of the calendar 
year succeeding the close of the calendar 
quarter in respect of which such refund or 
credit is claimed, whichever date is the later, 


“Sec. 7906. Failure to file returns. 

“In case of a failure to make and file any 
return required under this chapter within 
the time prescribed by law or prescribed by 
the Secretary or his delegate in pursuance of 
law, unless it is shown that such failure is 
due to reasonable cause and not willful neg- 
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lect, the addition to the tax or taxes required 
to be shown on such return shall not be less 
than $5. 


“Sec. 7907. Definitions. 

“For purposes of this chapter— 

“(1) Taxable year: The term ‘taxable year’ 
has the same meaning as when used in chap- 
ter 1. 

“(2) Nonresident alien: The term ‘nonres- 
ident alien individual’ includes an alien resi- 
dent of Puerto Rico.” 

(2) The table of chapters for subtitle F is 
amended by adding at the end thereof 


“Chapter 81. Collection of income tax at 
source on dividends. 

(b) (1) Credits against income tax: Part 
IV of subsection A of chapter 1 (relating to 
credits against tax) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 


“Sec. 39. Credit for tax withheld on interest. 

“(a) General rule: The amount required 
to be deducted and withheld under section 
7901 as tax on interest shall be allowed to 
the recipient of the income as a credit 
against the tax imposed by this subtitle for 
the taxable year in which the interest is 
received. 

“(b) Partnerships, trusts, and estates: If 
the recipient of the interest is a partnership 
or a common trust fund, then the credit pro- 
vided by subsection (a) shall not be allowed 
tö such recipient, but the members of the 
partnership, or the participants in the com- 
mon trust fund, as the case may be, shall be 
allowed their proportionate share of such 
credit. If the recipient is an estate or trust, 
and if any legatee, heir, or beneficiary sub- 
ject to the tax imposed by this chapter is 
required to include a portion of such inter- 
est in computing his taxable income, such 
legatee, heir, or beneficiary shall be allowed 
such portion of the credit as is properly 
allocable to him on the basis of the income 
allocable to him under subchapter J (sec, 
641 and following, relating to estates, trusts, 
beneficiaries, and decedents) for the taxable 
year of the estate or trust, and such portion 
of the credit shall not be allowed to the 
estate or trust. 

“(c) Tax-exempt organizations: 

“(1) In general: The credit provided by 
subsection (a) shall not be allowed to any 
recipient which is exempt from income tax, 

“(2) Cross reference: 

“For refund under chapter 81 in the case 
of a recipient which is exempt from tax, see 
section 7905.” 

(2) Amendments to table of sections: The 
table of sections for such part IV is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 


“Sec. 39. Credit for tax withheld on inter- 
est.” 

(c) (1) Special credit for tax-exempt or- 
ganization: Chapter 25 (relating to general 
provisions relating to employment taxes) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 


“Sec. 3505. Special credit in case of organi- 
zations exempt from income 
tax. 

(a) General rule: In the case of any per- 
son (including any government or political 
subdivision, agency, or instrumentality 
thereof) which is exempt from the tax im- 
posed by chapter 1, the amount required to 
be deducted and withheld as tax under chap- 
ter 81 with respect to interest received by 
it during any calendar quarter shall be al- 
lowed, under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary or his delegate, as a credit against 
(but not in excess of) the amount shown 
on the return of such person as its liability 
(after the adjustments, if any, provided for 
in sections 6205 (a) and 6413 (a)) for such 
quarter in respect of the taxes imposed by 
chapter 21 (Federal Insurance Contribu- 
tions Act) and by chapter 24 (collection of 
income tax at source on wages). Such credit 
shall be allowed only if claim therefor is 
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made, in accordance with such regulations, 
at the time of the filing of the return with 
respect to the taxes under chapter 21 and 
chapter 24 for such quarter. 

“(b) Cross reference: 

“For refund under chapter 81, see section 
7905.” 

(2) Amendment to table of sections: The 
table of sections for chapter 25 is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
“Sec. 3505. Special credit in case of organi- 

zations exempt from tax.” 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the amendment is the same 
as the purpose of the amendment which 
was offered by the Senator from Illinois. 
The amendment would provide a with- 
holding ‘tax on interest of exactly the 
same kind now applicable to wages. 
There would be a 20 percent withholding 
tax. 
There is no question that the amend- 
ment does have certain technical diffi- 
culties. However, we have worked hard 
on the amendment and we think we 
have a sound amendment. 

I will say that the gain in revenue 
for the Treasury Department and for 
the American taxpayers generally would 
be substantial. In fact, I think we could 
make a good argument that the gain 
would be more substantial than that 
from the withholding tax on dividends. 

There are 2 reasons for that state- 
ment. In the first place, interest income 
has increased very substantially during 
the past 3 or 4 years. As a matter of 
fact, interest: income has gone from 
about $12 billion per annum to $19 bil- 
lion per annum. In the second place, 
since the 1954 act, we have had, as to 
dividends, a credit deduction, as the 
Senator from Ilinois pointed out, of 4 
percent. That is a 4 percent deduction 
which can be subtracted on the tax re- 
turn. Therefore, dividends tend to be 
reported now. There is no such provi- 
sion as to interest. 

In view of the fact that we are losing 
a billion dollars a year from income on 
dividends, I think we could expect to 
gain a substantial amount of money by 
the adoption of the amendment. This 
is an amendment which is certainly ger- 
mane to the bill. It fits in with the 
title and purposes of H. R. 8381 per- 
fectly, since it is a bill to correct unin- 
tended benefits. The amendment would 
do exactly that. 

The case has been made repeatedly 
that if wage earners have income taxes 
withheld at the source, certainly interest 
recipients, persons who do not work for 
the money, should be treated at least 
equally, instead of better. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the Treas- 
ury Department is opposed to the amend- 
ment. The amendment has not had 
committee consideration. I hope the 
amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield back the time remaining to 
me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
PROXMIRE]. 

The amendment was rejected. 
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Mr.CAPEHART. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment and ask that 
it be stated. A 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 84, after 
line 12, it is proposed to insert a new sec- 
tion, as follows: 


Sec. 27. Licensed personal finance companies 
and lending companies. 


(a) Interest received from subsidiary by a 
licensed personal finance company: Section 
542 (c) (6) (relating to exceptions to defini- 
tion of personal holding company) is amend- 
ed by inserting after “80 percent or more of 
the gross income of which is” the following: 
“interest received from loans made to wholly 
owned subsidiaries which are licensed per- 
sonal finance companies described in this 
paragraph or lending companies described in 
paragraph (7) or which is.” 

(b) Interest received from subsidiary by a 
lending company: Section 542 (c) (7) (re- 
lating to exceptions to definition of personal 
holding company) is amended by inserting 
after “80 percent or more of the gross income 
of which is” the following: “interest received 
from loans made to wholly owned subsidiaries 
which are licensed personal finance com- 
panies described in paragraph (6) or lending 
companies described in this paragraph or 
which is.” 

(c) Effective date: The amendments made 
by subsections (a) and (b) shall apply to 
taxable years beginning after December 31, 
1956. 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
have discussed this amendment with the 
chairman of the committee. I hope the 
chairman of the committee will accept 
the amendment, which has been before 
the committee for some time, and take 
it to conference to see what happens. 

I ask unanimous consent to have a 
statement relating to the amendment 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR CAPEHART 


Paragraph 541 of the Internal Revenue 
Code imposes a tax on undistributed per- 
sonal holding company income. 

Paragraph 542 defines a personal holding 
company according to gross income and 
stock ownership and specifically lists excep- 
tions in subparagraph (c) thereof. 

This amendment relates to paragraph 542 
(c) (6) which presently provides that the 
term “personal holding company” does in- 
clude "a licensed personal finance company 
under State supervision, 80 percent or more 
of the gross income of which is lawful in- 
terest received from loans made to indi- 
viduals. * * *” 

The Capehart amendment which inserts 
after “80 percent or more of the gross in- 
come of which is” the words “interest re- 
ceived from loans made to wholly owned 
subsidiaries which are licensed personal 
finance companies described in this para- 
graph or lending companies described in 
paragraph (7) of which is” permits a parent 
corporation receiving interest from a wholly 
owned subsidiary or subsidiaries engaged 
solely in that kind of business to include 
such interest in computing 80 percent of 
such gross income. Since the parent cor- 
poration is actually in effect receiving inter- 
est for money loaned to the subsidiary (who 
in turn receives interest income in the 
small-loan business), it is only fair to con- 
sider such interest income received by the 
parent corporation as small-loan interest in- 
come and accordingly includible in comput- 
ing the 80 percent. 
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This amendment which also amends sec- 
tion 542 (c) (7) of the Internal Revenue 
Code makes the same provision for “a lend- 
ing company” as it makes in paragraph 542 
(c) (6) for “a licensed personal finance 
company.” 

This amendment applies only in the case 
of wholly owned subsidiaries engaged solely 
as a licensed personal finance company or 
as a lending company authorized to engage 
in the smail-loan business under one or 
more State statutes. 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the Treas- 
ury Department is opposed to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Indiana. The chairman of the commit- 
tee would be willing to take the amend- 
ment to conference, with the under- 
standing that there is no obligation 
whatever to insist upon the amendment. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is the most I 
can ask for. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do Sen- 
ators yield back the remaining time? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield back the time remaining to 
me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, what 
was the ruling of the Chair on the last 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 227, line 
19, after the word “assessment”, it is 
proposed to insert the following: 

Notwithstanding section 292 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1939, no interest 
shall be assessed or collected for any period 
prior to March 15, 1953, with respect to that 
part of any deficiency which is attributable 
to the inclusion of income in any taxable 


year by reason of the application of this 
section, 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr, President, the Fi- 
nance Committee inserted section 105, 
which deals with income of certain 
transportation companies seized by the 
Government and makes it taxable in the 
year it was earned. Inadvertently, in 
submitting this amendment to the com- 
mittee, we did not have the wording 
which would give equal treatment in the 
computation of interest to the airlines, 
the railroads, and the trucking com- 
panies. This is in a sense a clarifying 
amendment to section 105, placed in 
the bill by the Finance Committee. ` 

I wonder if the chairman of the com- 
mittee is willing to accept the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the staff 
advises the chairman of the committee 
it is a clarifying amendment. I would 
be glad to accept the amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
eent I yield back the remainder of my 
ime, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time having been yielded back, the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. CURTIS]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I call up my amendment 
7-25-58-G and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The Cuter CLERK. At the proper 
place in the bill it is proposed to insert a 
new section, as follows: 

Sec. . Foreign tax credit for United King- 
dom income tax paid with respect 
to royalties, etc. 

(a) Section 131 (e) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1939 (relating to the foreign tax 
credit) is hereby amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sentence: 
“For the purposes of this section, the recipi- 
ent of a royalty or other amount paid or 
accrued as consideration for the use of, or 
for the privilege of using, copyright, patents, 
designs, secret processes and formulas, trade- 
marks, and other like property, and derived 
from sources within the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, shall be 
deemed to have paid or accrued any income, 
war-profits, and excess-profits taxes paid or 
accrued to the United Kingdom with respect 
of such royalty or other amount (including 
the amount by which the payor’s United 
Kingdom tax was increased by inability to 
deduct such royalty or other amount) if 
such recipient elects to include in its gross 
income the amount of such United Kingdom 

” 

(b) Section 905 (b) of the Internal Reve- 

mue Code of 1954 is hereby amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: 
“For the purposes of this subpart, the re- 
cipient of a royalty or other amount paid 
or accrued as consideration for the use of, 
or for the privilege of using, copyrights, 
patents, designs, secret processes and formu- 
las, trademarks, and other like property, and 
derived from sources within the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, shall be deemed to have paid or 
accrued any income, war-profits and excess- 
profits taxes paid or accrued to the United 
Kingdom with respect to such royalty or 
other amount (including the amount by 
which the payer’s United Kingdom tax was 
increased by inability to deduct such royalty 
or other amount) if such recipient elects to 
include in its taxable income the amount 
of such United Kingdom tax.” 

(c) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) of this section shall apply for all tax- 
able years beginning on and after January 
1, 1950, as to which section 131 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1939 is the appli- 
cable provision. The amendment made by 
subsection (b) of this section shall apply 
with respect to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1953, and ending after August 
16, 1954, the date of enactment of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I yield myself whatever time 
may be necessary. 

Mr. President, may I have the atten- 
tion of the chairman of the Committee 
on Finance? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The at- 
tention of the chairman of the Finance 
Committee is requested. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I 
think the chairman of the Committee 
on Finance is very familiar with the 
amendment. This is an amendment 
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which has already been passed by the 
House of Representatives in the form of 
a bill. The amendment is similar to a 
bill which passed both the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate in the 84th 
Congress, but was vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. The language of the pending 
amendment is in a little bit different 
form. 

I ask the permission of the Finance 
Committee to present the amendment 
now, because the Finance Committee 
did not have the opportunity to formally 
act upon the amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. 
glad to yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is that what is 
known as the Westinghouse amendment? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. The 


Iam 


Senator is correct. 
Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Iyield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Would the amendment 
supplant the tax protocol with the 
United Kingdom, which is now on the 
calendar? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. The 
tax protocol might wipe this amendment 
out entirely; Ido not know. Treaties, as 
I understand, are supposed to be above 
the law. 

Regardless of that, I would appreciate 
it if this amendment could be taken to 
conference. Then, if the protocol is 
above the law, of course, this provision 
would be null and void. 

Mr. BYRD. This amendment was 
approved by the Committee on Finance 
once or twice, was it not? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD. I shall have to make this 
condition with the Senator: if the 
Treasury opposes it, the conferees will 
not insist upon it in conference. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. That 
is entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. BYRD. Up to this time, the 
Treasury has opposed it. If it continues 
its opposition, it will be understood that 
the conferees on the part of the Senate 
will not be in any way bound. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I 
yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is this amendment 
offered in lieu of the tax protocol? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Oh, 
no. 
Mr. AIKEN. But the tax protocol 
might supplant it? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. That 
is true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield 
time to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to 
speak on the amendment. I do not know 
how I shall vote, but will the Senator 
from Virginia yield me 3 minutes? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield 3 minutes to the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, Mr. President, I am 
a junior member of the Committee on 
Finance, but I do not remember any real 
discussion of this proposal before our 
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committee. I am reluctant to vote for 
it without a fuller explanation. 

This is a very complicated issue, deal- 
ing, as I understand it, with income 
from abroad. We dealt with the so- 
called Singer provision, which had been 
included by the House, and which I 
thought was a good provision, but it 
was eliminated by the Senate Finance 
Committee. However, there was a hear- 
ing on that proposal, and a very thor- 
ough committee discussion. 

The appearance of this amendment at 
such a late hour is an indication of the 
trouble we get into in connection with 
revenue bills. All the pressure is for 
opening additional loopholes, and it is 
almost impossible to close any loopholes. 

While I have great affection for my 
good friend from Pennsylvania, who is 
one of the most kindly men in his per- 
sonal relations, and one of the most 
generous and lovable men whom I 
know, and while his amendment may 
have much to recommend it on its 
merits if we had given them adequate 
consideration, and while I dislike to do 
it, I must say that I think this is an un- 
fortunate procedure, and on that basis 
I rather hope the amendment will be 
defeated. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr: 
President, I yield myself whatever time 
may be necessary. 

I greatly appreciate the very compli- 
mentary remarks of the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois. However, I am 
very much interested in this amend- 
ment. I think it is fair. It has been 
before the House. It passed the House 
in the form of a bill. It was approved 
by the Senate, and then it was vetoed 
by the President. 

Again it has been passed by the 
House, in a somewhat different form, so 
that I hope it may be acceptable to the 
Treasury Department. 

The protocol which is being consid- 
ered may supersede this section of the 
bill if it is enacted, but I am willing to 
take the chance. I think it is fair, and I 
appeal to my colleagues to accept it. I 
hope the chairman of the committee will 
take it to conference. 

Mr.BYRD. Mr. President, I make the 
statement again that the amendment has 
passed the House and has been approved 
twice by the Senate Finance Committee. 
The chairman is willing to take it to con- 
ference, with the understanding that if 
the Treasury opposes the amendment, 
the Senate conferees will not insist on its 
adoption. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. That 
is perfectly satisfactory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. DoSen- 
ators yield back the remaining time? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I yield back any time remain- 
ing on my side. 

Mr. BYRD. I yield back the time on 
this side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Penn- 


sylvania (Mr. Marti]. (Putting the 
question.) 
The amendment is agreed to. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask for 
a division. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Therul- 
ing of the Chair was that the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr, MONRONEY. Mr. President, a 


point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is too 
late for a division. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask for 
a division. 


I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
vote by which the amendment was agreed 
to be reconsidered, and that the vote be 
taken by a division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Objection to what? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. To recon- 
sidering the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to, and taking the vote 
by a division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the vote by which the amendment was 
agreed to is reconsidered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask for 
a division. 

On a division, the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. It is desig- 
nated “7—28-58-A.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the appropriate 
place in the bill it is proposed to add the 
following: 

The Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is 
amended by adding to section 162 (a) the 
following paragraph: 

“No gift made to an individual, corpora- 
tion, or association shall be deductible as an 
ordinary and necessary business expense. 
This is not to be construed as prohibiting 
a charitable gift or contribution as provided 
in section 170.” 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. I do not believe 
I shall use that much time. 

I offer this amendment for four rea- 
sons, 

First, every gift from a corporation or 
an individual is tax-deductible, and is 
practically a present from the American 
taxpayer. If a giver is an individual in 
the highest income bracket, he will pay 
no more than a dime of each dollar of 
the cost. The taxpayer picks up the rest. 

If the giver is a large and profitable 
corporation, the taxpayer pays more 
than half. 

Businessmen should be liberated from 
a costly and tyrannous requirement 
which they cannot shake off by them- 
selves. I have talked with hundreds of 
businessmen in Wisconsin, who say that 
this situation is a terrible headache. It 
proved to be such in a corporation of 
which I was a former president. We 
must give gifts because others do so. It 
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is expensive. We get a tax deduction, but 
we do it because we must do it to remain 
in business. What may have originated 
in good will is perpetuated virtually 
under duress. 

Third, the forced gift—which is not 
really a gift, but a bribe, or a form of 
tribute payment—perverts the spirit of 
giving and corrupts the gift receiver. 

Finally, the reason I feel that this 
amendment is most appropriate is that it 
would raise a great deal of money for 
the United States Treasury, and it would 
mean that the ordinary taxpayer would 
be relieved of some of the heavy burden 
upon him. The amendment would raise 
a great deal of money. It seems to me 
that it fits into the spirit of House bill 
8381, the purpose of which, as the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Dovucias] has 
said, is to plug loopholes. 

I have called this amendment the 
“Goldfine amendment,” because among 
other evils, it would eliminate the most 
unfortunate development which has 
secandalized America in recent weeks— 
the fact that Mr. Bernard Goldfine made 
gifts to a top official of the Government 
and deducted the cost of such gifts from 
his income tax. However, in a very real 
sense the American taxpayers were mak- 
ing gifts to Sherman Adams and others. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I believe the 
amendment of my friend from Wiscon- 
sin has a laudable and worthy purpose. 
Only one feature disturbs me, and that 
is the question of the lavish entertain- 
ment which is offered by some business 
firms. It is my understanding that gifts 
would represent virtually a bagatelle in 
comparison with the entertainment. 
Under this amendment it might be il- 
legal for a book-publishing firm to give 
away one of its books, while, on the 
other hand, a great manufacturing cor- 
poration could take a group of legislators 
on a trip in one of its private airplanes, 
to a private hunting lodge, to spend the 
weekend or even several weeks. 

Would it not be wise to modify the 
amendment so as to rule out that type of 
lavish entertainment? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I would be very 
glad to modify my amendment accord- 
ingly if the Senator from Oregon wishes 
me to do so. I agree that this is a very 
unfortunate practice. It is a very ex- 
pensive practice for our small-business 
men. I believe it would be a great bene- 
fit to our taxpayers. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I am not an ex- 
pert curbstone legislative draftsman. I 
wonder whether the Senator from Wis- 
consin who, I understand, is entitled to 
modify his amendment, would not pro- 
vide that his amendment shall apply to 
business entertainment in excess of, say, 
$10, so that we could get at the windfall 
with respect to this deplorable loophole 
in our tax laws—a loophole which we 
should plug. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I will be happy to 
accept that kind of modification. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Oregon or the Senator from 
Wisconsin supply the Chair with appro- 
priate language? 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. I suggest that 
the amendment be modified so as to 
provide that on line 3, with reference to 
any gift made to an individual or corpo- 
ration, no gift made or entertainment 
provided by an individual or corporation 
or association shall be deducted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator modify his amendment 
accordingly? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
reconsideration I should like to say that 
I shall keep my amendment in its origi- 
nalform. The suggestion of the Senator 
from Oregon is an excellent one. At the 
next opportunity, when we consider the 
next tax bill next year, I intend to offer 
an amendment of the kind the Senator 
from Oregon has suggested. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin returns to his 
original amendment. 

Mr.PROXMIRE. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, this ‘s a 
very far-reaching amendment. It ought 
to have much more serious considera- 
tion than it can have on the floor at this 
time. It is opposed by the Treasury. It 
has never been considered by the com- 
mittee. I hope it will be defeated. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. MONRONEY. I ask for a division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do the 
Senators yield back the remainder of 
their time? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
for debate has been yielded back. The 
question is on the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
PROXMIRE]. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask for a division. 

On a division, Mr. ProxMire’s amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
have one more amendment I wish to 
call up. It is identified as 6-12-58-D. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the proper 
place in the bill it is proposed to insert 
the following new section: 

Src. . 

Section 162 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (relating to trade or business ex- 
penses) is amended by redesignating subsec- 
tion (c) as (d), and by inserting after sub- 
section (b) the following new subsection: 

“(c) Certain expenses of illegal gambling 
enterprises: No deduction shall be allowed 
under subsection (a) for any expense paid 
or incurred in carrying on the business of 
gambling in any State, if the conduct of such 
business is a violation of the law of such 
State, and if the payment of such expense— 

“(1) constitutes a violation of a law of 
such State, or 

“(2) is for services or facilities rendered 


which constitute a violation of a law of 
such State, or 

“(3) is for property the possession of which 
is a violation of the law of such State.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this act shall apply to taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1957. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
amendment I now offer on behalf of my- 
self and the junior Senator from Oregon 
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(Mr. NEUBERGER] is in response to a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and is in response to an 
invitation by the Supreme Court to Con- 
gress to remedy a defect in our present 
income-tax law. 

The case was brought by three Chicago 
bookmakers who claimed they should be 
allowed to deduct salaries paid their em- 
ployees and rent paid for the premises 
where their gambling operations were 
carried on. They made this claim, Mr. 
President, in the teeth of the fact that 
gambling and working for gamblers are 
both against the law in Illinois. 

The tax court held against the gam- 
blers but the Supreme Court did not. 
Mr. Justice Douglas, writing for a unani- 
mous Court, pointed out that the Federal 
Government recognizes gambling as a 
business to the extent of requiring gam- 
blers to pay an annual license tax of $50 
and permitting that $50 to be claimed as 
a deductible business expense. That be- 
ing true, the Court reasoned that the 
Government should permit the normal 
deductions of rent and wages necessary 
to operate the business. To disallow 
these deductions, said Mr. Justice Doug- 
las, would be to tax gambling on the 
basis of gross receipts while all other 
businesses would be taxed on net income. 

If that choice is to be made— 


He said— 
Congress should do it. 


That was the challenge, also, inci- 
dentally, of editorial writers all over the 
country. They took up the challenge 
and have asked Congress what we are 
going to do about it. The Senator from 
Oregon and I have, accordingly, offered 
this amendment. 

Now, Mr. President, let us see how this 
has come about. The Congress placed 
an annual $50 license fee on gamblers, 
not in order to recognize them as legiti- 
mate businessmen, but to label them and 
tag them so that everybody would know 
them for what they are. The law was 
intended to help the States. Then the 
Internal Revenue Bureau permitted that 
$50 to be deducted as a business expense. 
Now, the Court relies on the law and the 
regulation to make regular businessmen 
of gamblers. So the law that was in- 
tended to help the States enforce their 
laws against gambling, has come full 
circle, making it easy and profitable for 
gamblers to carry on in defiance of State 
law. 

Mr. President, I see no excuse what- 
ever for allowing tax deductions intended 
to be used for legitimate business to be 
used to help people break the law. 
Should Murder, Inc., be allowed deduc- 
tions for pistols and assassins’ fees? 
Should dope runners be permitted de- 
ductions for high octane gasoline? The 
principle is the same. I am aware that 
forcing gamblers to pay taxes on their 
gross receipts puts them at a disadvan- 
tage. I know that the law I propose 
would be discriminatory. It would dis- 
criminate against people who make a liv- 
ing breaking the law. That is what I 
want to do. 

Certainly this amendment is germane. 
The amendment certainly is in the spirit 
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of the bill, which is to eliminate unin- 
tended benefits. At the present time 
gamblers certainly enjoy a benefit which 
99 out of 100 American people would say 
they should not enjoy. 

I conclude by saying that this amend- 
ment does not affect legitimate gambling 
enterprises in States which permit 
gambling. It does not affect legalized 
gambling. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin for offering the 
amendment. He has been very astute 
and diligent in trying to block various 
tax loopholes which affect adversely the 
revenues of the Treasury. Now he is 
attacking a great immoral practice. One 
of the truly authoritative writers on the 
subject of crime is Virgil W. Peterson, 
the Director of the Chicago Crime Com- 
mission. In his definitive book on this 
subject— 

May we have order, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. In his definitive 
book on this subject, Mr. Virgil Peter- 
son has pointed out that there have been 
instances where gamblers have taken, 
as presumably legitimate business ex- 
pense deductions, money which they 
have spent in bribing law-enforcement 
officials. In the hearings which have 
been held by the McClellan committee 
and by the earlier Kefauver committee 
and by other committees, which have 
been concerned with crime in the United 
States, the question of illegal gambling 
has been predominant. 

I have noticed it as a very important 
aspect with respect to the unfortunate 
rise in juvenile delinquency. 

I therefore desire to associate myself 
with the Senator from Wisconsin. The 
amendment not only affects revenue, but 
has a very definite ethical aspect, with 
respect to the moral qualities of our Na- 
tion. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. I appeal to my fellow 
Senators to at least vote for one amend- 
ment which will help raise revenue for 
the Treasury and plug a loophole and 
which will provide a further opportun- 
ity to diminish the taxes our people pay. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the staff 
advises me that the amendment raises 
a legal question on the point that we 
cannot levy a gross income tax on one 
class of people and a net income tax 
on another class. The amendment was 
rejected by the Committee on Finance. 
I hope the amendment will be rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. PROXMIRE]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment identified as 8-8- 
58-C, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Section 29 is 
proposed to be amended by adding the 
following new subsection after subsec- 
tion (e) of section 455: 

(f) Prepaid dues and fees received by non- 
profit service organizations: 

(1) Subsections (a) through (e), inclu- 
sive, shall apply in the case of a nonprofit 
corporation whose principal activity consists 
of providing services to its members and 
which receives dues or fees from its members 
in payment for such services. 

(2) For the purpose of applying paragraph 

Q): ‘ 
(A) The term “prepaid subscription in- 
come” as defined in subsection (d) (1) shall 
include any amount (includible in gross in- 
come) which is received in connection with, 
and is directly attributable to, a liability 
which extends beyond the close of the tax- 
able year in which such amount is received, 
and which is income received as dues or 
fees from members of a nonprofit corpora- 
tion whose principal activity consists of pro- 
viding services to such members; 

(B) The term “liability” as -defined in 
subsection (d) (2) shall include a liability 
to furnish services to members and such lia- 
bility shall be deemed to accrue ratably over 
the period with respect to which the fees or 
dues are paid.” 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I will 
take only a minute. I have discussed 
the amendment with the chairman of 
the committee, and he is thoroughly 
familiar with it. 

I call the Senate’s attention to the 
inequity that exists with regard to cer- 
tain nonprofit service organizations. 
The amendment deals with the prob- 
lems of taxes paid by nonprofit service 
organizations on prepaid dues and fees. 
This has a particular and very acute 
bearing on many of the automobile clubs. 

I happen to have been one of the 
founders and charter members of the 
Automobile Club of Kansas. The gen- 
eral manager of that club advised me 
that most clubs have used the accrual 
method of accounting for many years 
and filed their tax returns in a manner 
which shows prepaid dues over the 12- 
month period of membership, instead 
of entirely in the taxable year of receipt. 

For example, if a member pays $12 in 
November for his year’s dues, the club 
would show only $2 as taxable income 
for that tax year. The balance of the 
$10 would be credited against the follow- 
ing 10 months of the next year, in which 
of course the services would be rendered. 

But the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, supported by the courts, has 
disallowed this procedure. As a result, 
I am informed that some clubs in many 
parts of the Nation have been forced to 
pay taxes exceeding 100 percent of their 
net income, because the dues from a 
member could not be matched against 
the expense of serving a member. 

A startling illustration of that is given 
by the parent body, the American Auto- 
mobile Association itself. According to 
testimony given on the basis of an Ernst 
& Ernst report, taxes for 1955 totaled 
146.4 percent of its net income; and in 
1956, 115.7 percent of its net income, 
solely because of the Commissioner’s in- 
sistence on viewing dues payments as 
calendar-year cash receipts. Clubs in 
Virginia, California, New Jersey, and 
other States disclose a somewhat sim- 
ilar situation. 
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This seems unjust and discriminatory; 
therefore, I ask support of an amend- 
ment, which I have offered, broadening 
the relief proposed for publishers so that 
it will also relieve these nonprofit serv- 
ice organizations. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a telegram I have received from 
the Kansas Automobile Club. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: à 

TOPEKA, KANS., July 21, 1958. 
Senator FRANK CARLSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We note Senate Finance Committee has 
approved amendment to H. R. 8381 to re- 
move inequitable discrimination existing in 
the case of some newspaper and magazine 
publishers with respect to income tax treat- 
ment of prepaid subscription income. The 
American Automobile Association and its 
affiliated clubs are victims of identical dis- 
criminatory income tax treatment with re- 
spect to prepaid dues received from mem- 
bers and request that the amendment 
already approved by the committee be broad- 
ened to correct their problem. The AAA 
and its affiliated clubs are organized as non- 
profit membership corporations and render 
substantial services of a public nature. 
They have nevertheless been required to pay 
regular corporate income taxes since 1943. 
For example, if a member prepays annual 
dues of $12 for services to be rendered over 
the ensuing 12-month period, and the cost 
of providing services to such member is $11, 
the club should have taxable net income of 
only $1 from the membership. The re- 
quested legislation permits this result. Sev- 
eral clubs have recently been forced to pay 
income taxes in an amount exceeding 100 
percent of their net income as certified by 
their accountants because the dues received 
from a member could not be matched 
against the expense of serving the mem- 
ber. It seems to us that the amendment al- 
ready approved by the committee should be 
broadened to cover not only prepaid sub- 
scription income received by publishers but 
also prepaid dues received by nonprofit serv- 
ice organizations from their members for 
services to be rendered extending beyond 
the close of the taxable year. I know your 
interest in the welfare of the auto club end 
we make this urgent plea not only for our 
entire board of directors but I personally 
will appreciate your assisting us in seeing 
this inequity lifted. Your consideration will 
be deeply appreciated. 

AUTOMOBILE CLUB OF KANSAS, 
CLIVE R. Lane, Manager. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I 
ask the chairman of the committee if 
he will take the amendment to confer- 
ence. 

Mr. BYRD. I think the amendment is 
a good one, and I am agreeable to tak- 
ing it to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. CARLSON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and third read- 
ing of the bill. 


The amendments were ordered to be 


sags and the bill to be read a third 
e. 
The bill was read the third time. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 3 minutes to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like the attention of the chairman of the 
committee. There is some question in 
the New York brokerage fraternity con- 
cerning the matter of puts and calls. I 
shall ask the Senator the following 
questions: 

First, section 44 of H. R. 8381 makes 
a number of technical and clarifying 
changes relating to short sales, but it 
appears that no changes were made with 
regard to puts. The present law con- 
tinues a provision first adopted in the 
1950 act designed to prevent tax avoid- 
ance through the use of short sales and 
defining a short sale as including a put. 
At the hearing it was urged that puts 
and short sales are quite different and 
should not be regarded as equivalent to 
one another. It was suggested that it 
was possible to prevent tax avoidance 
through legislation in the form sug- 
gested without unnecessarily penalizing 
the purchaser of a put. Does the fail- 
ure of the committee to make any 
changes in present law regarding puts 
indicate that the suggestion was not 
acted upon by the committee or must 
the proponents of the change conclude 
it was rejected? 

Second, taking into account the very 
technical nature of all legislation in this 
area, and the great difficulty in finding 
the solution that is fairest to both the 
taxpayers and the Government, can this 
matter be studied so that the committee 
will be in position to act whenever tech- 
nical amendments to the code are again 
under consideration? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the sug- 
gestion to which the Senator from New 
York has referred was a new approach 
which had not been considered by the 
Committee on Ways and Means. The 
subject matter is so complicated that it 
was not possible to give the matter the 
required study in the time available, al- 
though we recognized that the present 
law is inequitable under certain circum- 
stances. Therefore, the committee’s ac- 
tion should not be considered a rejection 
of the suggestion. 

I have asked that the matter be 
studied by the staff of the Joint Com- 
mittee, so that possible solutions to the 
problem will be fully understood by the 
next time technical amendments are be- 
fore the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. 

The bill having been read the third 
time, the question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (H. R. 8381) was passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill (H. R. 
8381) be printed with the amendments 
of the Senate numbered, and that in the 
engrossment of the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill, the Secretary of the 
Senate be authorized to make all neces- 
sary technical and clerical changes, in- 
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cluding changes in section, subsection, 
numbers and letters, and cross refer- 
ences thereto. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments, request a conference with the 
House of Representatives thereon, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. FREAR in the 
chair) appointed Mr. BYRD, Mr. KERR, 
Mr. Frear, Mr. Martin of Pennsylvania, 
and Mr. WILLIAMS conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

Mr. LANGER subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I desire the Recorp to show 
that I voted “no” on the tax bill. 


PROMOTION OF EDUCATIONAL AC- 
TIVITIES TO STRENGTHEN THE 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar 2305, Sen- 
ate bill 4237. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 4237) to 
strengthen the national defense, advance 
the cause of peace, and assure the intel- 
lectual eminence of the United States, 
especially in science and technology, 
through programs designed to stimulate 
the development and to increase the 
number of students in science, engineer- 
ing, mathematics, modern foreign lan- 
guages, and other disciplines, and to pro- 
vide additional facilities for the teach- 
ing thereof; to promote the develop- 
ment of technical skills essential to the 
national defense; to assist teachers to 
increase their knowledge and improve 
their effectiveness; to inform our scien- 
tists promptly and effectively of the re- 
sults of research and study carried on 
in the United States and throughout 
the world; and for other purposes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. ` 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire to inform the Senate that 
tomorrow we expect to vote on the treaty 
which is on the Executive Calendar. I 
wish all Senators to be aware of the 
fact that there will be a yea and nay 
vote on the treaty. 

It is expected that the Senate will sit 
late tomorrow evening. I hope it will 
be possible to complete the considera- 
tion of the so-called education bill, 
which has just been made the unfinished 
business, and which was introduced by 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] 
et other Senators, Calendar No. 2305, S. 

The supplemental appropriation bill 
was ordered reported from the com- 
mittee today. It is hoped that the Sen- 
ate will be able to consider that bill as 
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soon as it is reported and it has been 
possible to have it clezred for considera- 
tion, under the rule, by the leadership on 
both sides. 

The military construction bill is still 
in the Committee on Appropriations. It 
is hoped that it will be reported at an 
early date and will be considered this 
week. 

Later we expect to consider the debt 
limit bill, the mutual aid appropriation 
bill, and perhaps the bill to extend the 
renegotiation act. We hope that we 
may take them up this week, if possible. 
It is planned to have the Senate sit late 
into the evening in an attempt to do so. 

Mr. President, I express my gratitude 
to the distinguished Senator from Vir- 
ginia, the chairman of the Committee 
on Finance, who has done such excel- 
lent work with this heavy load of pro- 
posed legislation. I express my appre- 
ciation also to each member of the ma- 
jority and the minority for their com- 
plete cooperation during these trying 
days. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Will there be a Satur- 
day session? 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. 


TURTLE MOUNTAIN, N. DAK., 
CHOKECHERRIES 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, the 
Honorable John B. Hart, executive direc- 
tor of the North Dakota Indian Affairs 
Commission, has sent me a very interest- 
ing article published in the Turtle Moun- 
tain Star, Rolla, N. Dak., of August 7, 
1958. 

The article states that a private com- 
pany is coming into the Turtle Moun- 
tains in an attempt to develop a com- 
mercial market through regular store 
channels for products made from Turtle 
Mountain chokecherries. 

The article is self-explanatory and 
should be of great interest to all Sen- 
ators and Representatives who are con- 
cerned about bringing industry into or 
near various Indian reservations 
throughout the United States. 

Mr. President, 20 Senators have joined 
me in introducing S. 809, which -is in- 
tended to: aid in bringing industries in 
or near reservations to aid the economy 
of those areas and bringing much-needed 
year-round employment to the Indian 
people. I ask unanimous consent that 
this article be printed immediately fol- 
lowing my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REVEALS PLAN To Process WILD CHERRY 

A private company is coming into the 
Turtle Mountains and spend several thou- 
sand dollars of its own money right here in 
an attempt to develop a commercial market, 
through regular store channels, for products 
made from Turtle Mountain chokecherries. 
Local cooperation will be needed. If this 
year’s experiment is a success, there will be 


an assured outlet for other wild berries and 
fruits. 

Paul-Mark, Inc., of Fargo, which distrib- 
utes several million glasses of jellies and jams 
of 12 flavors in many States, has designated 
Hosmer’s Store at Dunseith and Fred Le- 
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Brun’s Store at Belcourt as initial buying 
stations. Several thousand 4-gallon picking 
cans have been brought in, and pickers 
should go to these stores and get their cans 
when picking time is right. There is no re- 
striction on pickers. Everybody is invited to 
join in the program. 

The company. will pay 25 cents a gallon for 
the berries at the start of this experimental 
venture. Eli Dobervich, president, said the 
company was prepared to spend a minimum 
of $10,000 for the berries at these stations 
this season, and possibly more depending 
upon quality. This is but a small part of 
the cost of the venture. There is transpor- 
tation, which is costly, processing, and then 
marketing. Dobervich told the Star the 
company will offer a 244-pound glass for 59 
cents on dealer’s shelves, a strictly com- 
petitive price. Native berries and fruits are 
handled by most companies as a special pack 
and retailed at a very high price. 

Special machines have been purchased to 
extract the juice at the processing plant. 
Dobervich said he was uncertain how much 
juice a gallon of berries would yield. In 
other words this is the start of an experi- 
mental project that could have great future 
possibilities, and which might include a 
number of our palatable wild fruits and ber- 
ries. Waffle syrup made from chokecherry 
juice is one of the products the company has 
in mind for the future. 

When Dobervich was up here he toured 
the mountains to check the supply of choke- 
berries, talked with many businessmen and 
others, and had a conference with Patrick 
Gourneau, chairman of the Turtle Mountain 
Advisory Committee, and the matter was dis- 
cussed by the committee. The feeling was 
that this may be the start of a program which 
may provide an important source of supple- 
mental income to a large number of fam- 
ilies. The committee chairman has sent out 
circulars giving instructions and particulars 
to several hundred families. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 2324, RE- 
VISED STATUTES, RELATING TO 
PERIOD FOR ANNUAL ASSESS- 
. MENT WORK 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President; I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to S. 3199. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Frear in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate the amendments of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 3199) to 
amend section 2324 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended, to change the period 
for doing annual assessment work on 
unpatented mineral claims so that it 
will run from September 1 of one year 
to September 1 of the succeeding year, 
and to make such change effective with 
respect to the assessment work year 
commencing in 1959, and to provide for 
the suspension of such annual assess- 
ment work for the year ending July 1, 
1958, which were, to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 

That section 2324 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended (30 U. S. C. 28), is amended by 
striking out “lst day of July” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “ist day of September.” 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the amendment 
made by the first section of this act, the 
period commencing in 1957 for the perform- 
ance of annual assessment work under sec- 
tion 2324 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended, shall end at 12 o’clock meridian 
on the ist day of July 1958, and the period 
commencing in 1958 for the performance of 
such annual assessment work shall com- 
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mence at 12 o'clock meridian on the Ist 
day of July 1958, and shall continue to 12 
o'clock meridian on September 1, 1959. 


And to amend the title so as to read: 

An act to amend section 2324 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended, to change the 
period for doing annual assessment work on 
unpatented mineral claims so that it will 
run from September 1 of one year to Sep- 
tember 1 of the succeeding year, and to 
make such change effective with respect to 
the assessment work year commencing in 
1959. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the 
House has made certain amendments to 
the bill as originally passed by the Sen- 
ate. It is my understanding that the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, the 
original sponsor of the bill in the Sen- 
ate, and the leadership of the majority 
and the minority are in agreement that 
the Senate should concur in the amend- 
ments of the House. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the amend- 
ments? 

Mr. CHURCH. The bill as originally 
passed by the Senate provided for a 
change in the date for the doing of 
assessment work on unpatented mining 
claims from July 1 of each year to Sep- 
tember 1 of each year, in order to avoid 
the snow problem which sometimes ex- 
ists in the higher elevations. This 
causes difficulty for miners who have 
claims in the higher elevations. 

The bill as passed by the House re- 
tains that provision. However, the 
Senate bill also contained a provision 
which would have provided a 1-year 
moratorium for assessment work. The 
House did not concur in the provision 
pertaining to the moratorium and struck 
that provision from the Senate bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the bill have any- 
thing to do with the surface rights of 
timber on mining claims? 

Mr. CHURCH. The bill does not have 
anything to do with surface rights to 
timber on mining claims. It relates 
only to a change in the operative date 
for the doing of assessment work, the 
date being changed from July 1, as it is 
in the present law, to September 1, for 
the reasons I have indicated. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Idaho for his explanation of ‘the 
amendment. z 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota, The 
change in the date for the doing of the 
work is operative only for the new year: 

Mr. CHURCH. It will not affect the 
present law, but will be operative for 
future years. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I regret that the House did not see 
fit to concur in the bill as it was passed 
by the Senate; and I believe that some 
persons will be caught short because 
they have assumed that the bill as it was 
passed by the Senate would become law. 
The first of July has already passed, and 
some of them will be delinquent on the 
required work. 

However, I hope they will take note 
of the fact that if they start their work, 
at least they will show good faith; and 
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in the absence of a contest, I think their 
claims will not be invalidated. 

They should take note of the fact that 
the change of date will not be operative 
for the year 1958, but will be operative 
only for the future—by making Septem- 
ber 1 the new termination date for the 
annual completion of assessment work, 
starting with 1959. Is that correct? 

Mr. CHURCH. That is correct; and I 
concur wholeheartedly in the senti- 
ments expressed by the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

The House was adamant in the posi- 
tion it took; and I believe the best course 
for the Senate to take is to concur in the 
amendments of the House. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. In short, 
the only thing the Senate can do now is 
to concur in the amendments of the 
House, and thus have the new termina- 
tion date for the annual completion of 
assessment work be September 1, com- 
mencing with the year 1959. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the resolu- 
tion (S. Con. Res. 67) favoring the sus- 
pension of deportation in the cases of 
certain aliens, which were, on page 2, 
strike out line 12; on page 3, strike out 
line 1; on page 3, strike out line 2; on 
page 3, strike out line 4; and on page 3, 
after line 4, insert “A-4276892, Yang, 
Fuh Yu.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on March 6, 1958, the Senate 
agreed to Senate Concurrent Resolution 
67, to record Congressional approval of 
suspension of deportation in certain 
cases in which the Attorney General has 
suspended deportation pursuant to sec- 
tion 19 (c) of the Immigration Act of 
1917. On May 6, 1958, the House of 
Representatives agreed to Senate Con- 
current Resolution 67, with amendments 
to delete 4 names from the resolution 
and to add the name of one alien whose 
case was referred to the Congress in 
January 1958. 

The amendments are acceptable; and 
I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendments to Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 67. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand that this 
measure simply deals with an order of 
suspension of deportation in the cases 
listed in the concurrent resolution. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. I have no objection, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL TO- 
MORROW, AT 10 A. M. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr, Presi- 

dent, if no other Senator desires to ad- 

dress the Senate at this time, I ask 
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unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate concludes its business tonight, it 
stand in recess until tomorrow, at 
10 a. m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


NORTH POLE VOYAGE OF NUCLEAR 
SUBMARINE “SKATE” 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the follow- 
ing United Press dispatches have just 
come over the news ticker: 


The Defense Department announced to- 
night that the nuclear submarine Skate 
has sailed under the North Pole, duplicating 
the feat accomplished a few days ago by the 
Nautilus. 

The Department said the Skate, which 
sailed from New London, Conn., July 30, 
reached the Pole at 9:45 p. m., eastern day- 
light time, Monday. Its mission was de- 
scribed as under-ice exploration. 

After going under the Pole, the Depart- 
ment said the nuclear submarine surfaced 
in a break in the ice 40 miles from the Pole 
and reported its polar transit by radio. 

The Department said the submarine was 
continuing its underwater explorations. 
The Department said it had no further de- 
tails immediately, including the number of 
crew members or the name of the captain. 


Iam sure all Senators will join in con- 
gratulating the Navy for delivering this 
one-two punch. The Skate, like its 
predecessor at the North Pole, the 
Nautilus, is based at New London, Conn., 
and I am sure all the people of my State 
share our pride in the fine achievement 
of these two vessels and their gallant 
crews. 


SOCIAL-SECURITY LEGISLATION 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, as 
were many of us here in Washington, the 
Honorable James T. Blair, Jr., Missouri’s 
great Governor, was deeply concerned by 
the recent press report which gave the 
position of Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, Sec- 
retary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, as to the social- 
security bill, H. R. 13549. 

This bill is now being studied by the 
Senate Finance Committee. 

In .a telegram to Secretary Flemming, 
Governor Blair has pointed out clearly 
that his, Flemming’s, position would 
overlook those who are suffering most 
from the steady increase in the cost of 
living; namely, the needy, the aged, the 
dependent children, the blind, and the 
disabled. 

As Governor Blair states in his tele- 
gram to Secretary Flemming, the pro- 
posed increase in benefits under the 
old-age and survivors’ insurance pro- 
gram is important and should be ap- 
proved. But the recipients of public 
assistance even more desperately need 
the increases proposed in H. R. 13549. 

If we do not take prompt action, such 
as that expressed by the overwhelming 
approval in the House in passage of this 
bill, it is clear that our senior citizens, 
our dependent children, our blind and 
disabled, all who depend upon public 
assistance, will be in even greater need 
this coming winter. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted at this point in the Recor, the 
telegram from Governor Blair which em- 
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phasizes this problem as it pertains to 
Missouri. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., August 10, 1958. 
Hon, STUART SYMINGTON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The following is text of a wire sent today 
to Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
in support of the Social Security bilt, H. R. 
13549; 

“As reported by the press, you have ex- 
pressed your views of the Social Security bill, 
H. R. 13549, in testimony before the Senate 
Finance Committee, to the effect that while 
the increase in Social Security benefits will 
be accepted by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, you will recommend 
to the President that H. R. 13549 be vetoed 
if passed in the present form carrying in- 
creases in Federal money to the States to pay 
increased benefits to the old age pensioners, 
dependent children, the blind, and the dis- 
abled. 

“While I applaud your stand on the in- 
crease in old age and survivors insurance 
benefits, and this will help nearly 300,000 
Missourians, I very deeply deplore your atti- 
tude with respect to the aged, dependent 
children, blind, and disabled. 

“There are in Missouri, 122,758 persons re- 
ceiving old age assistance, 69,424 needy chil- 
dren and 13,050 mothers receiving aid to de- 
pendent children benefits, over 5,000 blind 
persons, and 15,122 persons who are totally 
and permanently disabled who will suffer as 
a result of your stand if the Senate follows 
your recommendations and deletes increases 
in benefits for these people from H. R. 13549. 

“The public assistance recipients are in 
the most serious need of any group of persons 
in our Nation. They desperately need the 
increases in their assistance checks, proposed 
in H. R. 13549. 

“Your argument advanced before the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, as reported in the 
press, that the States should provide more 
money for public assistance recipients, and 
that the Federal Government should provide 
less, appears to me to be specious. Mis- 
sourians pay in Federal taxes much more 
than the amount of Federal funds received 
from all Federal aid programs. I am sure 
this is true of many other States in the 
Nation, 

“The administration favors heayy expendi- 
tures in aid to people in foreign nations, I 
recognize the necessity of providing aid to 
friendly, repeat friendly, foreign. nations in 
our global effort to thwart the spread of the 
Communistic ideology. However, I can't be- 
lieve that somewhere in the budget of our 
wealthy United States Government we can- 
not skim off enough money to increase the 
assistance payments to our neediest citizens, 
the aged, disabled, blind, and dependent 
children. 

“I sincerely hope that the Senate of the 
United States will approve H. R. 13549, as 
passed by the House of Representatives by 
an almost unanimous vote of 375 to 2, and 
that in the event the Senate refuses to agree 
to your recommendations, the President will 
find in his heart the compassion to sign the 
bill as passed and not veto it, as recom- 
mended by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

“I believe that the Welfare Department of 
the Federal Government, as well as the 
States, is established to provide the maxi- 
mum assistance needed for poor people in 
the amounts for which they are found eligi- 
ble under the laws of the Government and 
the several States. I believe it is our solemn 
duty to do everything we can to provide as 
much help as possible for people in need. 
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“I respectfully urge that the Federal De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
review its attitude with respect to H. R. 13549 
and agree to support in whole this bill. 

“I am sending a copy of this telegram to 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower, Senator 
Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., Senator Stuart 
Symington, and Senator Harry F. Byrd, 
Chairman of the Senate Finance Committee.” 

Will appreciate your contacting members 
of the Senate Finance Committee. 

James T. Bram, Jr., 
Governor of Missouri. 


SENATOR LYNDON JOHNSON 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
there is no more astute and discrimi- 
nating observer of the American scene 
than Mr. James Reston, of the New 
York Times. In this morning’s issue of 
that paper Mr. Reston presents an an- 
alysis of the majority leader of this 
body, one of the most remarkable lead- 
ers the Senate has ever had. I ask 
unanimous consent that this article be 
inserted as a part of my remarks in the 
body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

YODELS FOR A TEXAN—LYNDON JOHNSON 
LAUDED For GETTING BILLS PASSED WITHOUT 
AROUSING ANGER 

(By James Reston) 


WASHINGTON, August 11.—When the lead- 
ers of Washington, Republican and Demo- 
cratic, executive and legislative, start yodel- 
ing in unison about the virtues of a single 
Senator, it is fair to conclude that the Sena- 
tor (a) has just died, or (b) retired from 
the Senate, or (c) won a very special place 
for himself in the Capitol. This is what is 
now happening in the case of Senator LYN- 
pon B. JOHNSON, of Texas. The Democratic 
majority leader has not died or retired; he 
is merely coming to the end of another Con- 
gressional session in which he has managed 
to win approval for a lot of controversial 
legislation without making anybody angry. 

Other Senate leaders with large majorities 
and powerful Presidents have pushed 
through more legislation, but it has seldom, 
if ever, happened that so much controversial 
legislation has gone through a divided Gov- 
ernment with so few cuts and bruises. 


IN TROUBLE AT FIRST 


When the 2d session of the 85th Congress 
started last January, the administration’s 
foreign economic program was in serious 
trouble. Mr. JoHNsoNn himself feared that 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act and 
the foreign aid appropriations would be cut 
to pieces. Both have come out, not pre- 
cisely as the administration wanted them, 
but solidly intact. 

Much the same was true of the Pentagon 
reform bill, but it, too, has survived the 
interparty and interservice rivalries. Of all 
the really major objectives, only the labor 
bill is still in trouble, and House Speaker 
Sam RAYBURN, who taught JOHNSON much 
of his parliamentary skill, may save that at 
the last minute. 

All this, of course, is not Senator JoHNSON’s 
doing alone. He has developed a strange but 
genuine partnership with the Senate Repub- 
lican leader, WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, of Cali- 
fornia. He worked closely with Mr. RAYBURN 
and the House Republican leader, JOSEPH 
MARTIN. 

On the tarif, he had intelligent support 
from C. Douglas Dillon, Under Secretary for 
Economic Affairs, who is one of the few good 
things that has happened to the State De- 
partment recently, and on Pentagon re- 
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organization he established a firm and even 
affectionate alliance with Neil H. McElroy, 
Secretary of Defense. 

Nevertheless, everybody from President Ei- 
senhower to Senator EvERETT DIRKSEN agrees 
that Senator JoHNsoN is primarily respon- 
sible for the record and nobody quite knows 
how it was done. 

Even Under Secretary Dillon, who followed 
the tariff bill for the State Department, can- 
not explain even yet how Senator JoHNSON 
disentangled the bill from a number of com- 
plicated personal and parliamentary difficul- 
ties. 

It is impossible to have a conversation 
with Senator JoHNSON on the subject. No- 
body has a conversation with the Texan. He 
does all the talking all the time and his talk 
is as detailed and complicated as his tactics. 

As a strategist, he is the best quarterback 
to come out of Texas since Slingin’ Sammy 
Baugh. He seldom originates legislation 
himself, but he can tax complex human 
b-ings and ideas and select or invent ways 
and means of winning consent for effective 
compromise legislation. 

His assumption is that the Senate is not 
a seminar in theoretical political ideology 
but a workshop for passing laws, and while 
this emphasis on parliamentary skill has 
earned him the reputation of a political me- 
chanic, it is. probably significant that- evem 
the theorists in this city are beginning to 
join in his praise. 

Next to his gift for dealing with compli- 
cated details and cantankerous human be- 
ings, vitality is his great strength. This is one 
of the odd paradoxes in a very complex man. 
He has had a severe heart attack and yet 
burns up more energy than a tank. 

Washington is very conscious of this qual- 
ity at the moment. The heart of the trouble 
in the executive branch of the Government 
is the lack of sustained energy at the center. 
It is not that there are no ideas or programs 
but that there is very little driving force in 
the White House to carry things through. 

Senator JoHNsoN, like President Eisen- 
hower, has political power. But, in addition, 
he allies immense energy to skill and ideas. 


The ideas may come from other men, but he- 


will work 18 hours a day putting the thing 
over; and, because he has both political 
power and physical energy, he achieves ob- 
jectives other men cannot reach. 

He has his weaknesses, like other mortals. 
The major defect in Congress is that every- 
body is working on a few trees at a time, and 
few manage to see the whole forest. Senator 
JOHNSON does not escape this episodic and 
narrowing aspect of the Congress, yet, even 
here, his record is better this session than 
last. 

Part of the reason for this is that he has 
developed an excellent staff in his office. He 
discovered during the civil-rights debate in 
the last session that the intellectuals of his 
party outside and inside the Congress could 
be useful in defining goals and devising com- 
promise legislation, and he is now using 
them more than ever before. 

As a result of all this, he will go home at 
the end of this session with broader support 
within the Democratic Party and the press 
than he has ever had before. For his cheer- 
ing section now runs from John Foster Dulles 
to Dean Acheson, and from HUBERT HUMPH- 
REY to HERMAN TALMADGE, and that is quite 
a distance, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be absent 
from the session of the Senate tomorrow 
in order to attend a funeral service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
additional business was transacted: 


ADDITIONAL REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following additional reports of 
committees were submitted: 


By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

H. R. 5865. An act to amend section 80 of 
the Hawaiian Organic Act, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 2349); and 

H. R. 9445. An act to amend the Hawaiian 
Organic Act, and to approve amendments of 
the Hawaiian land laws, with respect to 
leases and other dispositions of land (Rept. 
No. 2348). 


ADDITIONAL BILLS INTRODUCED 


Additional bills were introduced, read 
the first time, and, by unanimous con- 
sent, the second time, and referred, as 
follows: 


By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 4275. A bill for the relief of Emmi Ar- 

nold; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 4276. A bill authorizing the city of Madi- 
son, Ill., to maintain, operate, and construct 
toll bridges across the Mississippi River; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 


DEFENSE EDUCATIONAL ACT OF 
1958—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. COOPER submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 4237) to strengthen the national 
defense, advance the cause of peace, 
and assure the intellectual eminence of 
the United States, especially in science 
and technology, through programs de- 
signed to stimulate the development and 
to increase the number of students in 
science, engineering, mathematics, mod- 
ern foreign languages, and other dis- 
ciplines, and to provide additional fa- 
cilities for the teaching thereof; to pro- 
mote the development of technical skills 
essential to the national defense; to as- 
sist teachers to increase their knowledge 
and improve their effectiveness; to in- 
form our scientists promptly and effec- 
tively of the results of research and 
study carried on in the United States 
and throughout the world; and for other 
purposes, which were ordered to lie on 
the table, and to be printed. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, August 12, 1958, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

8.359. An act to permit desert land en- 
tries in disconnected tracts of lands which, 
im the case of any one entryman, form a 
compact unit and do not exceed in the aggre- 
gate 320 acres; 

S.493. An act for the relief of Irene 
Montoya; 

S. 2069. An act to amend section 27 of the 
Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, as 
amended, in order to promote the develop- 
ment of coal on the public domain; 
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S. 2239. An act for the relief of Wadiha 
Salime Hamade; 

§.3205. An act for the relief of Paul S. 
Watanabe; 

S.3651. An act to make equity capital and 
long-term credit more readily available for 
small-business concerns, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

5.3817. An act to provide a program for the 
discovery of the mineral reserves of the 
United States, its Territories, and possessions 
by encouraging exploration for minerals, and 
for other purposes. 


RECESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the order previously entered, 
I now move that the Senate stand in re- 
cess until tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
11 o’clock and 5 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess, the recess being, under 
the order previously entered, until to- 
morrow, Wednesday, August 13, 1958, at 
10 o'clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate August 12, 1958: 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


Phil M. McNagny, Jr., of Indiana, to be 
United States attorney for the northern dis- 
trict of Indiana, for a term of 4 years. 

Hubert I. Teitelbaum, of Pennsylvania, to 
be United States attorney for the western 
district of Pennsylvania, for a term of 4 
years, 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL 

Jay Neal, of Arkansas, to be United States 
marshal for the western district of Arkansas, 
for a term of 4 years. 


UNITED STATES Coast GUARD 


The following officers for promotion to the 
permanent rank of rear admiral in the 
United States Coast Guard: 

Capt. Carl B. Olsen. 

Capt. Peter V. Colmar. 

The following-named person to be a lieu- 
tenant commander in the United States 
Coast Guard Reserve: 

William K, Cordero 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, Aueustr 12, 1958 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


I Samuel 16: 7: The Lord seeth not as 
man seeth; for man looketh on the out- 
ward appearance, but the Lord looketh 
on the heart. 

O Thou God of all grace and goodness, 
may our minds and hearts be touched 
by the spirit of the lowly Man of Galilee 
and be transformed into His glorious 
likeness. 

May we be numbered among those 
who, in these troubled times, are orient- 
ing their lives to His ideals and prin- 
ciples, 

Grant that men everywhere may 
seek to prove worthy of one another’s 
confidence. 

We earnestly beseech Thee that the 
United Nations may have a clear and 
commanding vision of the high and help- 
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ful things that they may do together for 
the peace of the world. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


SUNDRY MESSAGES FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Ratch- 
ford, one of his secretaries, who also in- 
formed the House that on August 8, 
1958, the President approved and signed 
bills of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 1298. An act for the relief of Vincent 
N. Caldes; 

H. R. 1331. An act for the relief of Sadie 


Lobe; 

H.R. 1376. An act for the relief of Bernard 
L. Phipps; 

H. R. 1884. An act for the relief of Jack 
Carpenter; 

H. R. 1885. An act for the relief of Edwin 
Matusiak; 

H. R. 2083. An act for the relief of Carl A. 
Willson; 

H.R. 3513. An act to amend title 10, United 


States Code, relating to the entitlement to 
reenlistment under certain circumstances 
of certain former officers; 

H.R. 4535. An act for the relief of Ernest 
C. St. Onge; 

H. R. 5062. An act for the relief of Albert 
H. Ruppar; . 

H.R. 5219. An act to provide tax relief 
to the Heavy and General Laborers’ Local 
Unions 472 and 172 of New Jersey pension 
fund and the contributors thereto; 

H. R. 5441. An act for the relief of Scott 
Berry; 

H. R. 5855. An act for the relief of Manuel 
Mello; 

H. R. 5922. An act for the relief of William 
Lavallo; 

H. R. 6405. An act for the relief of Arnie 
W. Lohman; 

H.R. 6530. An act for the relief of Arthur 
L. Bornstein; 

H.R.7177. An act for the relief of Edward 
J. Bolger; 

H. R.7241. An act to amend section 6 of 
the act of March 3, 1921 (41 Stat. 1355), en- 
titled “An act providing for the allotment 
of lands within the Fort Belknap Indian 
Reservation, Mont., and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7576. An act to further amend the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as amend- 
ed, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7681. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain land 
with the improvements located thereon to 
the Lummi Indian Tribe for the use and 
benefit of the Lummi Tribe; 

H. R. 7734. An act to exempt certain 
teachers in the Canal Zone public schools 
from prohibitions against the holding of 
dual offices and the receipt of double salaries; 

H. R. 7898. An act to revise the authoriza- 
tion with respect to the charging of tolls on 
the bridge across the Mississippi River near 
Jefferson Barracks, Mo.; 

H. R. 8282. An act for the relief of James 
E. Driscoll; 

H. R. 8444. An act for the relief of Lloyd 
Lucero; 

H. R. 8645. An act to amend section 9, sub- 
section (d), of the Reclamation Project Act 
of 1939, and for other related purposes; 

H. R. 8826. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the registration 
and protection of trademarks used in com- 
merce, to carry out the provisions of interna- 
tional conventions, and for other purposes,” 
approved July 5, 1946, with respect to pro- 
ceedings in the Patent Office; 
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H. R. 8875. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. George Holden; 

H.R. 9015. An act for the relief of William 
V. Dobbins; 

H.R.9139. An act to amend the law with 
respect to civil and criminal jurisdiction over 
Indian country in Alaska; 

H. R.9181. An act for the relief of Herbert 
H. Howell; 

H. R. 9397. An act for the relief of William 
T. Manning Co., Inc., of Fall River, Mass.; 

H. R, 10142, An act for the relief of Hugh 
Lee Fant; 

H.R. 11805. An act to promote the na- 
tional defense by authorizing the construc- 
tion of aeronautical research facilities by the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics necessary to the effective prosecution of 
aeronautical research; 

H. R. 11874. An act to record the lawful 
admission for permanent residence of certain 
aliens who entered the United States prior 
to June 28, 1940; 

H. R. 12140. An act to amend the act of 
December 2, 1942, and the act of August 16, 
1941, relating to injury, disability, and death 
resulting from war-risk hazards and from 
employment, suffered by employees of con- 
tractors of the United States, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 12293. An act to establish the Hud- 
son-Champlain Celebration Commission, and 

t other purposes; and 

H. R. 12617. An act to amend sections 2 
and 3 of the act of May 19, 1947 (ch. 80, 61 
Stat. 102), as amended, relating to the trust 
funds of the Shoshone and Arapahoe Tribes, 
and for other purposes, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had adopted a resolu- 
tion as follows: 


Senate Resolution 375 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
death of Hon. William E. McVey, late 
a Representative from the State of Illinois. 

Resolved, That a committee of two Sena- 
tors be appointed by the Presiding Officer to 
join the committee appointed on the part of 
the House of Representatives to attend the 
funeral of the deceased Representative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Represent- 
atives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect to the deceased, the Senate do now ad- 
journ until 11 o’clock a. m, tomorrow. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed without amendment 
bills, joint resolutions, and a concurrent 
—— of the House of the following 

tles: 


H.R. 781. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to make retired pay for non- 
Regular service available to certain persons 
who performed active duty during the 
Korean conflict; 

H. R. 1293. An act for the relief of Giuseppe 
Stefano; 

H.R. 1691. An act for the relief of Mar- 
gherita Conca; 

H. R. 2319. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Louise Nanton; 

H. R. 2747. An act for the relief of John H. 
Parker; 

H. R. 2759. An act for the relief of Jose- 
phine Shelby; 

H.R.3778. An act to amend the act of 
May 29, 1930, with respect to the stream 
valley parks in Maryland; 

H. R. 4142. An act to amend the act creat- 
ing the City of Clinton Bridge Commission 
and authorizing said commission and its 
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successors to acquire by purchase or con- 
demnation and to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge or bridges across the Missis- 
sippi River at or near Clinton, Iowa, and at 
or near Fulton, Ill., in order to make certain 
changes in the authority of such commis- 
sion, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5104. An act to preserve Gloria Dei 
(Old Swedes’) Church national historic site 
by authorizing the acquisition of abutting 
properties, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 6353. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Margarete Briest, nee Eggers; 

H.R. 6357. An act for the relief of Albert 
Guido; 

H. R. 6542. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to convey certain lands 
in the State of Wyoming to the town of 
Dayton, Wyo.; 

H.R. 6667. An act for the relief of Maria 
Fierro Calogero; 

H. R. 7004. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 with respect to the dutiable status of 
handles, wholly or in chief value of wood, 
imported to be used in the manufacture of 
paint rollers; 

H.R. 7124. An act for the relief of Lester 
R. Loomis; 

H.R. 7149. An act to provide for the peri- 
odic transfer to the Hawaiian home-develop- 
ment fund of certain excess funds in the 
Hawaiian home home administration ac- 
count; 

H. R. 7282. An act for the relief of Iwan 
Okopny; 

H. R. 7306. An act to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code to provide that notice of 
an action with respect to real property pend- 
ing before a United States district court must 
be recorded in certain instances in order to 
provide constructive notice of such action; 

H.R. 7403. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to acquire certain land 
for the Deshler-Morris House, Indpendence 
National Historical Park; 

H. R. 7564. An act to provide that the Leg- 
islature of the Territory of Hawaii shall meet 
annually, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7793. An act for the relief of Ber- 
nardine M. A. de la Motte; 

H. R. 7826. An act for the relief of Israel 
Baird Poskanzer; 

H. R. 8476. An act to amend the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act, 1920, to extend the 
period of tax exemption of original lessees 
from 5 to 7 years; 

H.R. 8482. An act to authorize the Com- 
missioner of Public Lands of the Territory 
of Hawaii to exchange certain public lands 
for private lands of equal value required for 
public highway purposes; 

H. R. 8673. An act to amend section 69 of 
the Hawaiian Organic Act; 

H. R. 9232. An act to amend Public Law 
481, 84th Congress (70 Stat. 104); 

H. R. 9304. An act to amend section 12 of 
the act approved September 1, 1916, as 
amended; 

H.R. 9410. An act to authorize and direct 
the transfer and conveyance of certain prop- 
erty in the Virgin Islands to the government 
of the Virgin Islands; 

H. R.9461. An act to amend the joint reso- 
lution of the Legislature of the Territory of 
Hawaii, as amended by the act of August 23, 
1954, to permit the granting of patents in 
fee simple to certain occupiers of public 
lands; 

H.R. 9501. An act to approve joint resolu- 
tion 28, enacted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii in the regular session 
of 1957, relating to the conditions and terms 
of right of purchase leases; 

H. R. 9502. An act to amend section 73 (1) 
of the Hawaiian Organic Act, as amended; 

H. R. 9543. An act to amend the Hawaiian 
Organic Act relating to the transfer of the 
title of ceded land by the President; 

H.R. 9919, An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to extend the privilege of substitu- 
tion for the purpose of obtaining drawback 
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upon reexportation to all classes of merchan- 
dise, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9989. An act to provide for the pres- 
entation of a medal to the Sons of Union 
Veterans of the Civil War; 

H.R. 10139. An act for the relief of Wal- 
lace Y. Daniels; 

H. R. 11357. An act for the relief of Miss 
Terez Csencsits; 

H. R. 11800. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to convey a certain par- 
cel of land and buildings thereon to the 
city of Clifton, N. J.; 

H. R. 11954. An act to amend the Hawaiian 
Organic Act and Public Laws 640 and 643 
of the 83d Congress, as amended, relating 
to general obligation bonds of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii; 

H. R. 12060. An act for the relief of Michael 
J. Conlin; 

H. R. 12224. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
with respect to acreage allotments for pea- 
nuts; 

H. R. 12569. An act to amend section 31 of 
the Organic Act of Guam, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 12840. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938; 

H.R. 12903. An act for the relief of Wolf- 
gang Stresemann; 

H. R. 12944. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Kunigunde Beldie; 

H.R. 13218. An act to enact a certain pro- 
vision now included in the District of Colum- 
bia Appropriation Act, 1958; 

H. R. 13371. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to make certain pay- 
ments out of the Vessel Operations Revolv- 
ing Fund; 

H. R. 13374. An act to provide for the re- 
tention of deferment or exemption upon 
change of membership in a Reserve com- 
ponent, Army National Guard or Air Na- 
tional Guard; 

H. R. 13378. An act to facilitate the natu- 
ralization of adopted children and spouses 
of certain United States citizens performing 
religious duties abroad; 

H. R. 13451. An act to amend section 245 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, and 
for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 221. Joint resolution granting 
the consent of Congress to the several States 
to negotiate and enter into compacts for the 
purpose of promoting highway traffic safcty; 

H. J. Res. 609. Joint resolution for the 
relief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 619. Joint resolution to facili- 
tate the admission into the United States of 
certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 627, Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 660. Joint resolution to facili- 
tate the admission into the United States of 
certain aliens; and 

H. Con. Res. 295. Concurrent resolution 
favoring the establishment of a Hall of 
Fame for Agriculture. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills, joint resolutions, and a 
concurrent resolution of the House of 
the following titles: 


H.R.13. An act to amend sections 323, 
331, 334, 335, 336, 337, 363, and 376 of, and 
to add a new section to, the Bankruptcy Act 
approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplemental thereto; 

H. R.3140. An act for the relief of Erika 
Gorenstein; 

H.R. 3630. An act to amend the Veterans’ 
Benefits Act of 1957 to provide that an aid 
and attendance allowance of $200 per month 
shall be paid to certain paraplegic veterans 
during periods in which they are not hospi- 
talized at Government expense; 

H. R. 3820. An act to amend section 490 
of title 14, United States Code, relating to 
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the settlement of claims of military and 
civilian personnel of the Coast Guard, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 4635. An act to provide for settle- 
ment and entry of public lands in Alaska 
containing coal, oil, or gas under section 10 
of the act of May 14, 1898, as amended; 

H. R. 4804. An act for the relief of the 
Newington School District, New Hampshire; 

H. R. 5237. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to furnish supplies and 
services to foreign vessels and aircraft, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 5411. An act to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that a widow 
or former wife divorced who loses mother's 
insurance benefits by remarriage may again 
become entitled if her husband dies within 
1 year of such remarriage; 

H. R. 7260, An act to amend title 18, United 
States Code, section 3651, so as to permit 
confinement in jail-type institutions or 
treatment institutions for a period not ex- 
ceeding 6 months in connection with the 
grant of probation on a 1-count indictment; 

H.R.7330. An act for the relief of 
Demetrius Daskalakis; 

H. R. 7466. An act to provide for the es- 
tablishment of a facility of the Vicksburg 
National Historical Park; 

H.R.7570. An act to amend section 403 
of the Social Security Amendments of 1954 
to provide social security coverage for cer- 
tain employees of tax-exempt organizations 
which erroneously but in good faith failed to 
file the required waiver certificate in time 
to provide such coverage; 

H.R. 7725, An act for the relief of Shizuko 
Sese Sheveland; 

H.R. 8478. An act to amend section 207 of 
the Hawaiian Homes Commission Act, 1920, 
to permit the establishment of a post office 
on Hawaiian homelands; 

H. R. 8599. An act to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to provide that the 
exception from “wages” made by section 209 
(i) of such act is not applicable to payments 
to employees of a State or a political sub- 
division thereof for employment covered 
under voluntary agreements pursuant to sec- 
tion 218 of such act; 

H. R. 9022. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the Secretaries of 
the military departments to settle certain 
claims in the amount of $5,000, or less, and 
to partially pay certain claims which are 
certified to Congress; 

H.R.11123. An act providing for the ex- 
tension of certain authorized functions of the 
Secretary of the Interior to areas other than 
ae United States, its Territories and posses- 
sions; : 

H. R. 11133. An act to amend section 7 of 
the Administrative Expenses Act of 1946, as 
amended, to provide for the payment of travel 
and transportation cost for persons selected 
for appointment to certain positions in the 
continental United States and Alaska, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 11346. To amend title II of the Social 
Security Act to include Massachusetts among 
the States which are permitted to divide 
their retirement systems into two parts so as 
to obtain social-security coverage, under 
State agreement, for only those State and 
local employees who desire such coverage; 

H. R. 11382. An act to authorize the conver- 
sion or exchange, under certain conditions, 
of term insurance issued under section 621 
of the National Service Life Insurance Act, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 13021. An act to amend section 41 of 
the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act so as to provide a system 
of safety rules, regulations, and safety in- 
spection and training, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 13531, An act to amend the act of 
June 29, 1938, as amended, to increase the 
insurance coverage required to be carried by 
cabs for hire in the District of Columbia for 
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the protection of passengers and others, and 
for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 595. Joint resolution for the relief 
of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 620. Joint resolution for the relief 
of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 628. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 634. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 636. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf of 
certain aliens; and 

H. Con. Res. 321. Concurrent resolution ap- 
proving the granting of the status of perma- 
nent residence to certain aliens. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills, a joint resolu- 
tion, and a concurrent resolution of the 
following titles, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 


8.770. An act for the relief of Mutsuko 
Miyaji; 

S. 784. An act for the relief of Dwight S. 
Sharer; 

S. 1109. An act to provide for the preserva- 
tion of historical and archaelogical data 
(including relics and specimens) which 
might otherwise be lost as the result of the 
construction of a dam; 

S. 1816. An act for the relief of Harry H. 
Nakamura; 

S. 2057. An act for the relief of Diana 
Elaine Greig; 

S. 2494. An act for the relief of Mohammed 
Ali Halim; 

§. 2597. An act for the relief of Howard F. 
Knipp; 

S. 3004. An act for the relief of Joanna 
Strutynska; 

S. 3221. An act for the relief of Erika 
Margaretha Zintl Pearce; 

S. 3259. An act to further amend the act of 
August 7, 1946 (60 Stat. 896), as amended 
by the act of October 25, 1951 (65 Stat. 657), 
as the same are amended, to provide for an 
increase in the authorization for funds to be 
granted for the construction of hospital fa- 
cilities in the District of Columbia; 

S.3308. An act for the relief of Itzhak 
Aronovici; 

S. 3333. An act to facilitate the insurance 
of loans under title I of the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act, as amended, and the act 
of August 28, 1937, as amended (relating to 
the conservation of water resources), and for 
other purposes; 

8.3379. An act to provide for adjustments 
in the annuities under the Foreign Service 
retirement and disability system; 

S. 3445. An act for the relief of Teruko K. 
Jackson; 

S. 3509. An act for the relief of Wong Wing 
Boa; 

S. 3510. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act relating to the levying and collecting 
of taxes and assessments, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 25, 1938; 

8.3534. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to convey approximately 181 
acres of land at Fort Crowder Military Reser- 
vation to the city of Neosho, Mo.; 

§.3547. An act for the relief of Andrejs 
Pablo Mierkalns; 

S. 3564. An act to accord coverage under 
the Civil Service Retirement Act to certain 
temporary rural carriers; 

8.3572. An act to authorize land ex- 
changes for purposes of the George Washing- 
ton Memorial Parkway in Montgomery 
County, Md., and for other purposes; 

S.3579. An act for the relief of Milka 
Jurisich; 

S.3640. An act for the relief of Daniel 
(Nathaniel) Rosenzweig; 
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S.3696. An act for the relief of Panagio- 
tis Kamboukos (Kazantzas) ; 

S. 3739. An act for the relief of Hermine 
Elmon Papazian; 

S. 3743. An act for the relief of Cynthia 
Elizabeth Jefferson (Mimi Kurosaka) and 
Sylvia Elise Jefferson (Junko Tano); 

8.3768. An act for the relief of Hing Man 
Chau; 

S. 3801. An act for the relief of Klara Leit- 
ner and her daughter, Sylvia Leitner; 

S. 3818. An act for the relief of Vincenta 
Garcia y Puente; 

S. 3826. An act for the relief of Concettina 
Iannacchino; 

S. 3843. An act to regulate the practice of 
physical therapy by registered physical ther- 
apists in the District of Columbia; 

S. 3921. An act for the relief of Peter Till- 
ner; 

S. 3986. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to enter into an agreement 
for relocating portions of the Natchez Trace 
Parkway, Miss., and for other purposes; 

S. 4020. An act for the relief of Kunio 
Inouye (Sparkman); 

S. 4053. An act to extend the boundaries of 
the Siskiyou National Forest in the State of 
Oregon, and for other purposes; 

S. 4081. An act for the relief of Marianne 
(Sachiko) Fuller; 

S$. 4096. An act to amend section 4201 of 
title 18, United States Code, with respect to 
the annual rate of compensation of members 
of the board of parole; 

8.4151. An act to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, so as to 
establish uniform provisions for transfer of 
acreage allotments; 

S. 4153. An act to authorize the delivery of 
sewage from Virginia into the sewerage sys- 
tem of the District of Columbia and the 
treatment of such sewage, and for other 
purposes; 

8.4196. An act to amend the Intercoastal 
Shipping Act, 1933 (47 Stat. 1425), as 
amended, to authorize incorporation of con- 
tract terms by reference in shortform docu- 
ments; 

S.J. Res. 188. Joint resolution providing 
for the conveyance of certain real property 
of the United States situated in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., to Paul & Beekman, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; and 

S. Con. Res. 99. Concurrent resolution rel- 
ative to the designation of an International 
Health and Medical Research Year. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S. 377. An act to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act to provide a 2-year statute 
of limitations on actions involving transpor- 
tation of property and passengers of the 
United States Government and to provide 
that deductions for overcharges by the 
United States shall be made within 3 years 
from time of payment. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12591) entitled “An act to extend the 
authority of the President to enter into 
trade agreements under section 350 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and 
for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 3880) 
entitled “An act to create a Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and a Federal Aviation 
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Agency, to provide for the regulation 
and promotion of civil aviation in such 
manner as to best foster its develop- 
ment and safety, and to provide for the 
safe and efficient use of the airspace by 
both civil and military aircraft.” 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to announce for the information of the 
Members that the House will consider 
a contempt proceeding from the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce and also two contempt proceed- 
ings from the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities on tomorrow. 


AMENDING THE ACT TERMINATING 
FEDERAL SUPERVISION OVER 
THE KLAMATH INDIAN TRIBE 


Mr. HALEY submitted a conference re- 
port and statement on the bill, S. 3051, 
to amend the act terminating Federal 
supervision over the Klamath Indian 
Tribe by providing in the alternative for 
private or Federal acquisition of the part 
of the tribal forest that must be sold, and 
for other purposes, which was read and 
ordered to be printed. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to- 
night to file a privileged report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITIONS 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing a joint resolution today to 
authorize the President to designate 
the vicinity of Los Angeles, Calif., as the 
site of the next World’s Fair in 1963. 

The attendance at the Brussels fair in- 
dicates a continuing worldwide interest 
in these great fairs, and we now have 
assurance of a competent management 
group in Los Angeles, able and willing to 
promote the fair. Resolutions of the 
City Council of Los Angeles and the 
board of county supervisors have ap- 
proved the project. Presidential desig- 
nation will authorize us to go ahead. 

There are international industrial ex- 
positions being promoted, but they are 
for periods of short duration: 2 weeks in 
1959 in Los Angeles, in Chicago, in the 
Lake Champlain area, and in Oregon. 
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Seattle is planning a Pan Pacific exposi- 
tion in 1961. 

The 1928 Convention of Nations, to 
which the signatory countries have obli- 
gated themselves not to participate in or 
recognize another world’s fair until 6 
years have elapsed since the last one, has 
held that the 6 years would be considered 
as between the closing of 1957 and the 
beginning of 1963. Thus, it seems prob- 
able that the Bureau Internationale des 
Expositions will approve it. 

A number of my colleagues from Cali- 
fornia are joining me in this proposal. 


H. R. 8772 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 8772 
was adopted by this House of Represent- 
atives on August 5, 1957, under suspen- 
sion of the rules by the overwhelming 
vote of 226 to 8. It then went to the 
Senate side. The Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee immediately asked for a 
report from the Pentagon which, by the 
way, had made report on the bill and 
opposed the bill before the House Armed 
Services Committee in special subcom- 
mittee hearings, and afterward as well. 
No report emanated from the Penta- 
gon to the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee for about 242 months; not until 
I pressed the matter of what clearly, to 
me, was an untoward and unnecessary 
delay to Assistant Secretary of Defense 
Stephen Jackson, who promptly followed 
it up and saw that the report did come 
forward after the Budget Bureau 
promptly said it had no objection to the 
bill being submitted to the Senate. 

Recently the Senate Armed Services 
Committee decided to not try to take the 
time to consider it before adjournment. 

But, Mr. Speaker, and my colleagues, 
you will be pleased to know the other 
day when I had conference with Mr. 
Vinson, distinguished chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee, about 
the status of H. R. 8772, he himself sug- 
gested the same bill be filed early in the 
first session of the 86th Congress and 
pressed forward promptly to the atten- 
tion of the House again. Therefore, my 
intention is to file the text of H. R. 8772 
promptly at the opening of the 86th Con- 
gress. I invite all other Members who 
wish to again strengthen the worthy ob- 
jectives of the bill to file same in their 
own respective names. 

I believe a member of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee will join in 
support of the high purposes of the legis- 
lation by filing the same bill in the 
Senate. 

Thanks again for the encouragement, 
cooperation and help of all of you in 
this new and difficult field of legislation. 
The special subcommittee of the House 
Armed Services Committee is anxiously 
looking forward to another opportunity 
to support the worthy principles of this 
legislation very early in the 86th Con- 
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gress so that there can be no possible 
reason for the Pentagon not being able 
to get its report to both the House and 
the Senate committees very early in the 
86th Congress. Another reason I make 
this statement is so that all you, my col- 
leagues, can now report to your inquir- 
ing constituents during the recess as to 
what happened to this legislation in this 
85th Congress. 


RETURN OF ENROLLED SENATE 
BILL 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 113. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the President 
of the United States be, and he is hereby, 
requested to return to the Senate the en- 
rolled bill (S. 4002) to authorize the Grey 
Reef Dam and Reservoir as a part of the 
Glendo unit of the Missouri River Basin 
project; that if and when said bill is re- 
turned the action of the Presiding Officers 
of the two Houses in signing said bill shall 
be deemed to be rescinded; and the Secre- 
tary of the Senate be, and is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to reenroll said bill 
with the following change, namely: In lines 
12 and 13 of the engrossed bill, strike out 
“submitted and approved by the Secretary 
of the Interior” and insert: “approved by 
the Secretary of the Interior and submitted 
to the President and the Congress.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
make a point of order that a quorum is 
not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 162] 

Addonizio Delaney Kelly, N. Y. 
Allen, Calif. Derounian Keogh 
Anderson, Dies Kilburn 

Mont. Diggs Knutson 
Anfuso Dollinger Landrum 
Barden Donohue Latham 
Baring Dorn, N. Y. Lesinski 
Barrett Eberharter McCarthy 
Bass, N. H Engle Macdonald 
Baumhart Farbstein Mason 
Beamer Fino Meader 
Becker Frelinghuysen Michel 
Blitch Friedel Miller, N. Y. 
Bosch Gordon Morrison 
Boykin Granahan Moulder 
Brooks, La. Gwinn Multer 
Brownson Hardy Nix 
Buckley Hays, Ohio Norblad 
Burdick Healey Norrell 
Christopher Hébert O'Neill 
Clark Hillings Philbin 
Coad Holtzman Pillion 
Colmer James Powell 
Cooley Jarman Preston 
Coudert Jenkins Prouty 
Curtis, Mo. Kearney Radwan 
Dawson, Ill. Kee Ray 


Riehlman Shelley Vursell 
Robeson, Va. Shuford Wainwright 
Robison, N. Y. Smith, Kans. Wharton 
Rooney Smith, Va. Whitten 
Santangelo Spence Wier 

St. George Teller Winstead 
Scherer Thompson, La. Zelenko 
Sheehan Vanik 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 323 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
seedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


ELECTION OF ROBERT HALE 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up the resolution 
(H. Res. 676) relative to the contested 
election case of Oliver versus Hale, First 
Congressional District of Maine, and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That Roperr Hate was duly 
elected as Representative from the First 
Congressional District of the State of Maine 
in the 85th Congress and is entitled to his 
seat. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


DISTRICT DAY 


The SPEAKER. This is District Day. 
The Chair recognizes the gentleman ` 
from South Carolina [Mr. MCMILLAN]. 


PROHIBITING THE OPERATION OF 
BUDGET PLANNING SERVICES IN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I call up the bill (H. R. 
573) to prohibit the operation of budget 
services in the District of Columbia, and 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
considered in the House as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc. That as used in this 
act the term— 

(1) “Budget planning” means the making 
of a contract with a debtor whereby the 
debtor agrees to pay a sum of money pe- 
riodically to the person engaged in budget 
planning who will distribute such sum of 
money among certain specified creditors in 
accordance with a plan agreed upon and 
the debtor agrees to pay to such person 
compensation or other yaluable consider- 
ation for such service or for any other 
service rendered in connection therewith. 

(2) “Person” does not include a person 
admitted to practice law in the District of 
Columbia. 

(3) “Firm” does not include a partnership 
all the members of which are admitted to 
practice law in the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 2. No person, firm, association, or 
corporation, shall engage in the business of 
budget planning in the District of Columbia. 
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Sec. 3. Whoever violates section 2 of this 
act shall be subject to a fine of not more 
than $ and to imprisonment for not 
more than or to both. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike all after the enacting clause and 
insert In lieu thereof the following: 

“SHORT TITLE 

“Section 1. This act may be cited as the 
‘District of Columbia Budget Planners’ Li- 
censing Act.’ 

“DEFINITIONS 

“Sec, 2. As used in this act— 

“(1) the term ‘budget. planning’ means 
the making of a contract with a debtor 
whereby the debtor agrees to pay a sum of 
money periodically to the person engaged in 
budget planning who will distribute such 
sum of money among certain specified 
creditors in accordance with a plan agreed 
upon and the debtor agrees to pay to such 
person compensation or other valuable con- 
sideration for such service or for any other 
service rendered in connection therewith; 

“(2) the term ‘person’ means an individ- 
ual other than an individual admitted to 
‘practice law in the District of Columbia, a 
firm other than a firm in which all of the 
partners are admitted to practice law in the 
District of Columbia, an association, a joint- 
stock company, or a corporation; 

“(3) the term ‘District’ means the District 
of Columbia; and 

“(4) the term ‘Commissioners’ means the 
Commissioners of the District or the agent 
or agents designated by them to perform any 
function vested in the Commissioners by 
this act. 

“LICENSE REQUIRED FOR PERSONS ENGAGED |N 
= BUDGET PLANNING 

“Sec 3. No person shall, except as author- 
ized in this act and without first obtaining 
a license from the Commissioners as here- 
inafter provided, engage in budget planning 
in the District.” 


- The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill as originally intro- 
duced was to prohibit the operation of 
budget planning service in the District 
of Columbia. 

On May 7, 1958, a subcommittee of the 
House District Committee held hearings 
on this proposed legislation at which 
time the subcommittee heard from the 
Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia, the Corporation Counsel for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and other officials of 
the District of Columbia as well as pri- 
ae individuals in the District of Colum- 

ia. : 

During the hearings on the bill much 
concern was felt by the members of the 
subcommittee that an attempt to outlaw 
a specific type of business in the District 
of Columbia might not be proper ac- 
tion to take. In fact, there was much 
concern by the subcommittee that such 
action might be unconstitutional. Many 
statutes in many jurisdictions have so 
held that to attempt to outlaw a par- 
ticular kind of business would be uncon- 
stitutional. 

At a meeting of the full District Com- 
mittee on August 7, the bill, H. R. 573, 
was called up before the committee. At 
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the time this bill was called up, a mem- 
ber of the committee offered an amend- 
ment which would strike all after the 
enacting clause of H, R. 573 and insert 
a new bill. 

This amendment was properly second- 
ed and adopted by the unanimous vote of 
the members of the committee present. 
Briefly, the purpose of the amendment 
is to give the Commissioners authority 
to license and regulate budget planning 
services in the District of Columbia 
rather than attempt to outlaw them by 
legislation. Under this amendment, the 
Commissioners would have authority to 
issue a license, to revoke, suspend or re- 
instate a license upon payment of the re- 
quired license fee. 

The operator of a budget planning 
service in the District of Columbia 
would be required to carry a $10,000 bond 
before such license could be issued. The 
amendment further provides a penalty 
clause of a fine of $500 or imprisonment 
of not more than 6 months. 


PROHIBITING THE EXAMINATION 
IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
COURTS OF MINISTER OF RE- 
LIGION WITHOUT CONSENT OF 
PARTIES TO COMMUNICATIONS 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia I call up the bill (H. R. 
8470) to prohibit the examination in 
District of Columbia courts of any min- 
ister of religion in connection with com- 
munications made by or to him in his 
professional capacity, without the con- 
sent of the parties to such communica- 
tions, and ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That no priest, clergy- 
man, rabbi, or other minister of any re- 
ligion shall be examined in any civil or 
criminal proceedings in the courts of the 
District of Columbia— 

(1) with respect to any confession, or 
communication, made by him, or to him, in 
his professional capacity in the course of 
discipline enjoined by the church or other 
religious body to which he belongs, without 
the consent of the person making such con- 
fession or communication, or to whom such 
communication was made, or 

(2) with respect to any communication 
made by him, or to him, in his professional 
capacity in the course of giving religious or 
spiritual advice, without the consent of the 
person seeking such advice, or to whom 
such communication was made, or 

(3) with respect to any communication 
made by him, or to him, in his professional 
capacity, by or to either spouse, in connec- 
tion with any effort to reconcile estranged 
spouses, without the consent of the spouse 
making the communication, or to whom 
such communication was made. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Will the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina tell us what the law is in this re- 
spect in other States throughout the 
country. 
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Mr. McMILLAN. I understand that 
other States have similar laws. Physi- 
cians here in the District of Columbia 
enjoy this privilege and we thought that 
ministers should have the same privilege. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. HYDE. May I say further to the 
gentleman from Iowa that 29 States have 
similar laws granting a similar privilege 
to ministers of religion as is granted to 
physicians with respect to the exemp- 
tion from testifying as to confidential 
communications. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Can the gentleman 
tell us whether or not this bill would 
include Christian Science practitioners 
as well as others? 

Mr. HYDE. Yes; in my opinion this 
bill would extend the exemption to Chris- 
tian Science practitioners; I believe this 
is supported by decisions of the courts 
in other States under similar laws; at 
any rate, such is the intention of the 
committee. 

Mr. BROYHILL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, a 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this legislation is to prohibit 
the examination in the District of Co- 
lumbia courts of any minister of religion 
in connection with communications, 
made by him, or to him, in his profes- 
sional capacity, without the consent of 
the parties to such communications. 

Under District of Columbia statute, 
only a communication with a physician, 
made by him, or to him, in his profes- 
sional capacity is privileged. This leg- 
islation would make the following com- 
munications privileged: 

First. Any confession or communica- 
tion with a priest, clergyman, rabbi, or 
other minister of any religion, made by 
him, or to him, in his professional ca- 
pacity in the course of discipline enjoined 
by the church or other religious body to 
which he belongs, without the consent of 
the person making such confession or 
communication. 

Second. With respect to any communi- 
cation made by him, or to him, in his pro- 
fessional capacity in the course of giving 
religious or spiritual advice, without the 
consent of the person seeking such ad- 
vice, or to whom such communication 
was made. 

Third. With respect to any communi- 
cation made by him, or to him, in his 
professional capacity, by or to either 
spouse, in connection with any effort to 
reconcile estranged spouses, without the 
consent of the spouse making the com- 
munication, or to whom such communi- 
cation was made. 


REVISING FISH AND GAME LAWS 
OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 


rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I call up the bill (H. R. 
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10160) to revise and modernize the fish 
and game laws of the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes, and ask 
unanimous consent that the bill may be 
considered in the House as in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Commission- 
ers are authorized to restrict, prohibit, reg- 
ulate, and control hunting and fishing and 
the taking, possession and sale of wild ani- 
mals in the District: Provided, That 
nothing herein contained shall authorize 
the Commissioners to impose any require- 
ment for a fishing license or fee of any na- 
ture whatsoever: Provided further, That 
nothing herein contained shall authorize the 
Commissioners to prohibit, restrict, regulate, 
or control the killing, capture, purchase, 
sale, or possession of migratory. birds as de- 
fined in regulations issued pursuant to the 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act of July 3, 1918, 
as amended (16 U. S. C. 703-711), and taken 
for scientific, propagating, or other purposes 
under permits issued by the Secretary of 
the Interior: And provided further, That 
nothing herein contained shall authorize 
the Commissioners to prohibit, restrict, 
regulate, or control the sale or posses- 
sion of wild animals taken legally in any 
State, Territory, or possession of the United 
States or in any foreign country, or pro- 
duced on a game farm, except as may be 
necessary to protect the public health or 
safety. As used in this section the term 
“wild animals” includes, without limita- 
tion, mammals, birds, fish, and reptiles not 
ordinarily domesticated. 

Sec. 2. Authorized officers and employees 
of the Government of the United States or 
of the Government of the District of Co- 
lumbia are, for the purpose of enforcing the 
provisions of this act and the regulations 
promulgated by the Commissioners under 
the authority of this act, empowered, during 
business hours, to inspect any building or 
premises in or on which any business, trade, 
vocation, or occupation requiring a license 
or permit is carried on, or any vehicle, boat, 
market box, market stall, or cold-storage 
plant. No person shall refuse to permit 
any such inspection. 

Sec, 3. (a) All rifles, shotguns, ammuni- 
tion, bows, arrows, traps, seines, nets, 
boats; and other devices of every nature or 
description used by any person within the 
District of Columbia when engaged in kill- 
ing, ensnaring. trapping, or capturing any 
wild bird, wild-mammal or fish contrary to 
this act or any regulation made -pursuant to 
this act shall be seized by any police officers 
upon the arrest of such person on a charge 
of violating any provision of this act or any 
regulations made pursuant thereto; and: be 
delivered to the Commissioners. If the per- 
son so arrested is acquitted, the property 
so seized shall be returned to the person in 
whose possession it was found, If the per- 
son so arrested is convicted, the property so 
seized shall, in the discretion of the court, 
be forfeited to the District of Columbia, 
and be sold at public auction, the proceeds 
from such sale to be deposited in the Treas- 
ury to the credit af the District of Columbia. 
If any item of such property is not pur- 
chased at such auction, it shall be disposed 
of in accordance with regulations prescribed 
by the Commissioners. 

(b) If any property seized under the au- 
thority of this section is subject to a lien 
which is established by intervention or 
otherwise to the satisfaction of the court as 
having been created without the lienor’s 
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having any notice that such property was 
to be used in connection with a violation 
of any provision of this act or any regula- 
tion made pursuant thereto, the court, 
upon the conviction of the accused, may 
order a sale of such property at public auc- 
tion. The officer conducting such sale, after 
deducting proper fees and costs incident to 
the seizure, keeping, and sale of such prop- 
erty, shall pay all such liens according to 
their priorities, and such lien or liens shall 
be trausferred from the property to the pro- 
ceeds of the sale thereof. 

Sec. 4. (a) Any person convicted of vio- 
lating any provision of this act, or any reg- 
ulation made pursuant to this act, shall be 
fined not more than $300 or imprisoned not 
more than 90 days, or both. 

(b) Prosecutions for violations of this act, 
or the regulations made pursuant thereto, 
shall be conducted in the name of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by the Corporation Coun- 
sel or any of his assistants. 

Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary of the Interior 
and the Commissioners, respectively, are au- 
thorized to delegate any of the functions to 
be performed by them under the authority 
of this act. 

(b) The Commissioners are authorized to 
make such regulations as may be necessary 
to carry out the purpose of this act: Pro- 
vided, That any regulations issued pursuant 
to this act shall be subject to the approval 
of the Secretary of the Interior insofar as 
they involve any areas or waters of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia under his administrative 
jurisdiction. 

(c) As used in this act the word “Com- 
missioners” means ihe Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia or their designated 
agent or agents, and the words “Secretary 
of the Interior” mean the Secretary of the 
Interior or his designated agent or agents. 

Sec. 6. Nothing in this act or in any reg- 
ulation promulgated by, the Commissioners 
under the authority of this act shall in any 
way impair the existing authority of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to control and man- 
age fish and wildlife on the land and waters 
in the District of Columbia under his ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction. 

Sec. 7. Section 902 of the act approved 
March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1336), as amended 
(title 22, secs. 1607 and 1703, D. C. Code, 
1951 edition), is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 902. Penalties: Any person who 
shall violate any provision of the preceding 
section shall for each such offense be fined 
not more than $300 or imprisoned not more 
than 90 days, or both.” 

Sec. 8. The following acts or parts are re- 
pealed: 

(a) Sections 896, 897, 898, 899, 900, and 
903 of the act approved March 3, 1901 (31 
Stat. 1335, 1336), as amended (title 22, secs. 
1601, 1602, 1604, 1605, 1606, and 1608, D. C. 


- Code, 1951 edition); 


(b) Sections 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 of 
the act approved March 3, 1899 (30 Stat. 
1012), as amended (title 22, secs. 1609-1620, 
D. C. Code, 1951 edition); 

(c) Sections 1, 2, 3, and 5 of the act ap- 
proved June 30, 1956 (34 Stat. 808), as 
amended (title 22, secs. 1621-1624, D. C. 
Code, 1951 edition); 

(d) Sections 1 through 3 of the act ap- 
proved December 18, 1919 (41 Stat. 368; title 
22, secs. 1625-1627, D. C, Code, 1951 edition); 
and { 

(e) Sections 1 through 4 of the act ap- 
proved March 3, 1927 (44 Stat. 1379; title 22, 
sec. 1603, D. C. Code, 1951 edition). 

Sec. 9. This act shall take effect on the 
180th day following the approval thereof. 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill is to authorize the 
Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to promulgate appropriate 
regulations to revise and modernize the 
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fish and game laws of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

It was felt that detailed enactment of 
this type of legislation by the Congress 
on a piecemeal basis would consume the 
time of Congress to a degree dispropor- 
tionate to the importance of the subject 
matter and it was felt that legislation 
should be enacted which would give the 
Commissioners legislative power to deal 
with the subject, thereby making it un- 
necessary for Congress from time to time 
to consider changes in the law. 

This legislation has the approval of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia and also of ss Department 
of the Interior. 

Herewith isa deiticmBecacetian analy- 
sis of the bill: 

Section 1 provides the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia with author- 
ity to restrict, prohibit, regulate, and con- 
tro] hunting and fishing and the taking, 
possession, and sale of wild animals in 
the District under the following re- 
strictions: j 

First. No fee for fishing license may be 
imposed; 

Second. The authority of the Secre- 
tary of Interior, under the Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act of July 3, 1918, as 
amended, may not be impaired; and 

Third. Fish and game legally acquired 
in other jurisdictions are not subject to 
the proposed legislation, except as may 
be necessary to protect the public health 
or safety. 

Section 2 empowers authorized officials 
of the United States or the District Gov- 
ernments to. inspect, during business 
hours, locations where licenses to operate 
are required. 

Section 3 empowers the District to 
seize equipment used by individuals in 
contravention of the regulations issued 
under the proposed act, pending trial. 
If the individual were to'be acquitted 
the equipment is returned; if he were to 
be convicted the equipment would be 
forfeit and might be sold or otherwise 
disposed of. Subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion relates to lawful liens on such 
equipment and establishes procedures 
for satisfying such liens. 

Section 4 establishes penalties for vio- 
lation of the proposed act, or regulations 
issued under it, of a fine of not more , 
than $300 or imprisonment for not more 
than 90 days, or both, and designates 
the Corporation Counsel or his assist- 
ants to prosecute such cases as may 
arise. 

Section 5 authorizes the Commission- 
ers to issue regulations to carry out the- 
intent of the proposed act with a safe- 
guard provision, pertaining to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, in areas under his 
jurisdiction by providing that the Sec- 
retary must approve regulations which 
impinge upon such areas. This section 
also permits both the Commissioners 
and the Secretary to delegate the func- 
tions vested in them by the proposed 
measure. 

Section 6 provides that nothing in the 
proposed act or regulations issued under 
it shall impair existing authority of the 
Secretary of Interior to control and 
manage fish and wildlife falling within 
his administration. 
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Section 7 conforms existing law—31st 
United States Statutes at Large, page 
1336, as amended—to the penalty pro- 
visions of section 4. 

Section 8 repeals legislation in con- 
flict with the proposed act. 

Section 9 provides for an effective 
date. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to substitute a simi- 
lar Senate bill (S. 532) to revise and 
modernize the fish and game laws of the 
District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses, for the House bili just passed. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioners 

are authorized to restrict, prohibit, regulate, 
and control hunting and fishing and the 
taking, possession and sale of wild animals 
in the District: Provided, That nothing here- 
in contained shall authorize the Commis- 
sioners to impose any requirement for a 
fishing license or fee of any nature whatso- 
ever: Provided further, That nothing herein 
contained shall authorize the Commissioners 
to prohibit, restrict, regulate, or control the 
Killing, capture, purchase, sale, or posses- 
sion of migratory birds as defined in regula- 
tions issued pursuant to the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act of July 3, 1918, as amended (16 
U. S. C. 703-711) and taken for scientific, 
propagating, or other purposes under permits 
issued by the Secretary of the Interior: And 
provided further, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall authorize the Commissioners to 
prohibit, restrict, regulate or control the sale 
or possession of wild animals taken legally 
in any State, Territory or possession of the 
United States or in any foreign country, or 
produced on a game farm, except as may be 
necessary to protect the public health or 
safety. As used in this section the term 
“wild animals” includes, without limitation, 
mammals, birds, fish, and reptiles not ordi- 
narily domesticated. 
-~ Sec. 2. Authorized officers and employees 
of the Government of the United States or 
of the government of the District of Colum- 
bia are, for the purpose of enforcing the 
provisions of this act and the regulations 
promulgated by the Commissioners under the 
authority of this act, empowered, during 
business hours, to inspect any building or 
premises in or on which any ‘business, trade, 
vocation or occupation requiring a license 
or permit is carried on, or any vehicle, boat, 
market box, market stall or cold-storage 
plant. No person shall refuse to permit any 
such inspection. i 

Sec. 3. (a) All rifles, shotguns, ammuni- 
tion, bows, arrows, traps, seines, nets, boats, 
and other devices of every nature or descrip- 
tion used by any person within the District 
of Columbia when engaged in killing, en- 
snaring, trapping, or capturing any wild 
bird, wild mammal or fish contrary to this 
act or any regulation made pursuant to this 
act shall be seized by any police officer upon 
the arrest of such person on a charge of vio- 
lating any provision of this act or any regu- 
lations made pursuant thereto,.and be de- 
livered to the Commissioners. If the person 
so arrested is acquitted, the property so 
selzed shall be returned to the person in 
whose possession it was found. If the per- 
son so arrested is convicted, the property so 
seized shall, in the discretion of the court, 
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be forfeited to the District of Columbia, and 
be sold at public auction, the proceeds from 
such sale to be deposited in the Treasury to 
the credit of the District of Columbia. If 
any item of such property is not purchased 
at such auction, it shall be disposed of in ac- 
cordance with regulations prescribed by the 
Commissioners. 

(b) If any property seized under the au- 
thority of this section is subject to a lien 
which is established by intervention or 
otherwise to the satisfaction of the court as 
having been created without the lienor’s 
having any notice that suck property was to 
be used in connection with a violation of any 
provision of this act or any regulation made 
pursuant thereto, the court, upon the con- 
viction of the accused, ‘may order a sale of 
such property at public auction. The officer 
conducting such sale, after deducting proper 
fees and costs incident to the seizure, keep- 
ing, and sale of such property, shall pay all 
such liens according to their priorities, and 
such lien or Hens shall be transferred from 
the property to the proceeds of the sale 
thereof. 

Sec. 4. (a) Any person convicted of vio- 
lating any provision of this act, or any regu- 
lation made pursuant to this act, shall be 
fined not more than $300 or imprisoned not 
more than 90 days, or both. 

(b) Prosecutions for violations of this act, 
or the regulations made pursuant thereto, 
shall be conducted in the name of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by the Corporation Coun- 
sel or any of his assistants, 

Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary of the Interior 
and the Commissioners, respectively, are 
authorized to delegate any of the functions 
to be performed by them under the authority 
of this act. 

(b) The Commissioners are authorized to 
make such regulations as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this act: Pro- 
vided, That any regulations issued pursuant 
to this act shall be subject to the approval 
of the Secretary of the Interior insofar as 
they involve any areas or waters of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia under his administrative 
jurisdiction. 

(c) As used in this act the word “Com- 
missioners” means the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia or their designated 
agent or agents, and the words “Secretary of 
the Interior” means the Secretary of the In- 
terior or his designated agent or agents. 

Sec. 6. Nothing in this act or in any regu- 
lation promulgated by the Commissioners 
under the authority of this act shall in any 
way impair the existing authority of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to control and man- 
age fish and wildlife on the land and waters 
in the District of Columbia under his ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction. 

Sec. 7. Section 902 of the act approved 
March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1336) as amended 
(title 22, secs. 1607 and 1703, D. ©. Code, 
1951 edition), is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 902, Penalties: Any person who shall 
violate any provision of the preceding sec- 
tion shall for each such offense be fined not 
more than $300 or imprisoned not more than 
90 days, or both.” 

Sec. 8. The following acts or parts of acts 
are repealed: 

(a) Sections 896, 897, 898, 899, 900, and 
903 of the act approved March 3, 1901 (31 
Stat. 1335, 1336), as amended (title 22, secs. 
1601, 1602, 1604, 1605, 1606, and 1608, 
D. C. Code, 1951 edition) ; 

(b) Sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 of 
the act approved March 3, 1899 (30 Stat. 
1012); as amended (title 22, secs. 1609- 
1620, D. C. Code, 1951 edition); 

(c) Sections 1, 2, 3, and 5 of the act ap- 
proved June 30, 1906 (34 Stat. 808), as 
amended (title 22, secs. 1621-1624, D. Ci 
Code, 1951 edition); 

(d) Sections 1 through 3 of the act ap- 
proved December 18, 1919 (41 Stat. 368; title 
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22, secs. 1625-1627, D. C.. Code, 1951 edi- 
tion); and 

(e) Sections 1 through 4 of the act ap- 
proved March 3, 1927 (44 Stat. 1379; title 22, 
sec. 1603, D. C. Code, 1951 edition). 
» Sec. 9. This act shall take effect on the 
180th day following the approval thereof. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

By unanimous consent the proceed- 
ings by which the bill H. R. 10160 was 
passed were vacated, and that bill was 
laid on the table. 


AMENDING DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
MOTOR VEHICLE PARKING FACIL- 
ITY ACT 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I call up the bill (S. 3827) 
to amend the District of Columbia Motor 
Vehicle Parking Facility Act of 1942, as 
amended, and ask unanimous consent 
that it may be considered in the House 
as in the Committee of the Whole. f 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 3 of the 
District of Columbia Motor Vehicle Parking 
Facility Act of 1942, approved February 16, 
1942, as amended (sec. 40-804, D. C. Code, 
1951 edition), is amended by adding thereto 
a new paragraph to read as follows: ~ 

“(g) The power to use moneys in the fund 
established by section 7 of this ‘act, as 
amended, for the purpose of widening or 
channelizing streets or making other street 
improvements to correct or improve traffic 
conditions in the vicinity of off-street park- 
ing facilities, and to correct traffic conditions 


resulting from a lack or shortage of parking 
facilities." 


Mr, McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill is to authorize the 
District of Columbia Commissioners to 
use funds, presently unavailable to them, 
which are set aside for the construction 
of off-street parking facilities, to build; 
widen, or channelize streets in the vicin- 
ity of off-street parking facilities. The 
bill would also authorize such use of 
funds where an off-street parking facil- 
ity is economically not feasible. ie 

The District of Columbia Motor Ve- 
hicle Parking Facility Act of 1942 (56 
Stat. 91), as amended (title 40, ch. 8, 
D. C. Code, 1951 edition), has for its 
principal purpose the provision of off- 
street motor vehicle parking facilities as 
a means of reducing the traffic con- 
gestion in the District of Columbia. The 
act contemplates that the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia, by the exer- 
cise of certain powers set forth in sec- 
tion 3, are to make suitable provision to 
carry out the act's purposes, such provi- 
sion generally to be the providing of pub- 
lic off-street parking facilities. How- 
ever, since the enactment of the Motor 
Vehicle Parking Facility Act there has 
been a highly commendable willingness 
on the part of private interests to con- 
struct downtown motor vehicle parking 
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facilities. and as a-result, it has-been 
unnecessary for the Commissioners to 
provide for such facilities. This has had 
the result of leaving unused a large part 
of the money accumulated in the fund 
established by section 7 of the act. 

The Commissioners, given the neces- 
sary authority, could put the funds, 
which are unused in the motor vehicle 
parking fund, into needed street im- 
provements to alleviate certain trouble- 
some traffic conditions. One such use 
would be to widen or channelize the 
streets in the immediate vicinity of a 
parking facility, so as to provide ready 
access to such facility, and, in addition, 
to avoid the impedance of moving traffic. 
Another such use would be to widen or 
channelize the street in an area where 
a parking facility might not be economi- 
cally feasible, but where some action 
must be taken to relieve traffic conges- 
tion. There is no authority in the Motor 
Vehicle Parking Facility Act of 1942, as 
amended, to use the moneys in the fund 
established by section 7 of such act for 
the purpose of widening or channeliz- 
ing streets, regardless of the desirability 
of such action to improve a situation 
resulting from the presence or absence 
of parking facilities. There is at pres- 
ent almost $2 million contained in such 
fund. 

In the belief, therefore, that the fund 
established by section 7 of the Motor Ve- 
hicle Parking Facility Act should be 
available for use in alleviating a traffic 
situation resulting from the presence of 
a parking facility, or to improve or widen 
a street as an acceptable solution to 
what is essentially a parking problem, 
the Commissioners have requested that 
they be given authority to use moneys 
in the fund established by such section 
7 for such purpose. This bill would ac- 
complish that purpose. 

The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 


INCREASED ANNUITIES TO DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA TEACHERS 


Mr. McMILLAN, Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection. of the. Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I call up the bill 
(H. R. 8735) to increase annuities pay- 
able to certain annuitants from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia teachers retirement 
and annuity fund, and for other pur- 
poses, and ask unanimous consent that 
the bill may be considered in the House 
as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) (1) the an- 
nulty of each individual who, prior to Octo- 
ber 1, 1956, was receiving or entitled to 
receive an annuity from the District of 
Columbia teachers retirement and annuity 
fund shall, in addition to any increase in 
such annuity fund shall, in addition to any 
increase in such annuity heretofore pro- 


vided by law, be further increased, effec- , 


tive on the effective date of this act, or on 
the commencing date of the annuity, which- 
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ever is later, in accordance with the following 
schedule: 


Annuity not | Annuity in 
Ifannuity commenced on or} in excess of | excess of 
afler— $1,500 shall | $1,500 shall 
be increased | be increased 
by— | by— 
Oct. 1, 1955, and prior to | 25 percent...) 10 percent. 
Oct. 1, 1956. | 
Oct. 1, 1954, and prior to | 26 percent... 10 percent. 
Oct. 1, 1954, 
Oct. 1, 1953, and prior to | 27 percent_..| 10 percent. 
Oct. 1, 1954. | 
Oct. 1, 1952, and prior to | 28 percent.._| 10 percent. 
Oct. 1, 1953. 
Oct. 1, 1951, and prior to | 29 percent...| 10 percent. 
Oct. 1, 1952, 
Aug. 20, 1920, and prior to |.30 pereent...| 10 percent, 


Oct, 1, 1951 | 


(2) No increase provided by paragraph (1) 
of this subsection shall exceed $750 per an- 
num for any individual or be computed on 
any part of the annuity purchased by volun- 
tary contributions. The monthly installment 
of each annuity so increased shall be fixed 
at the nearest dollar. 

(3) The increase in annuity provided by 
paragraph (1) of this subsection, when 
added to the annuity to which such indi- 
vidual is otherwise entitled under the Dis- 
trict of Columbia teachers retirement laws, 
shall operate to increase the annuity to which 
each survivor of such annuitant is other- 
wise entitled under such laws as such sur- 
vivor and shall be added to such survivor 
annuity, except that the annuity of each 
surviving child shall not exceed at any one 
time a sum equal to the quotient obtained 
by dividing $1,200 by a number equal to the 
number of children then currently receiving 
annuities. 

Sec. 2, (a) The limitation contained in the 
first sentence of section 5 (c) (2). of the act 
entitled “An act for the retirement of public 
school teachers in the District of Columbia,” 
as amended, as enacted by the act of July 2 
1956 (70 Stat. 487; Public Law 648, 84th 
Cong.), shall not be effective on and after the 
effective date of this act. 

(b) On and after the effective date of this 
act— 

(1) the increase in annuity provided by 
subsection (c) (2) of section 5 of the act 
entitled “An act for the retirement of pub- 
lic school teachers in the District of Colum- 
bia,” as amended, as enacted by the act of 
July 2, 1956, when added, prior to the ap- 
plication of the increase provided by the 
first section of this act, to the annuity to 
which a retired employee is otherwise en- 
titled, shall operate to increase the annuity 
to which-each survivor of such annuitant is 
otherwise entitled as such survivor and ‘shall 
be added to such survivor annuity, except 


that the annuity of each surviving child. 


shall not exceed at any.one time’a sum equal 
to the quotient obtained by dividing $1,200 
by a number equal to the number of children 
then currently receiving annuities; and 

(2) section 5 (c) (2) of the act entitled 
“An act for the retirement of public school 
teachers in the District of Columbia,” as 
amended, as enacted by the act of July 2, 
1956, shall not be effective except that the 
foregoing provision of this subparagraph (2) 
shall not deprive any survivor who becomes 
entitled to annuity of any increase for which 
such survivor is eligible in accordance with 
such section 5 (c) (2) as enacted by the act 
of July 2, 1956. 

Sec. 3. The widow of an employee where 
such employee had completed 20 or more 
years of public school service and -was sub- 
ject to the provisions of “An act for the re- 
tirement of public school teachers in the 
District of Columbia,” as amended, at the 
time of his death on or before March 1, 1952, 
while in the service of the public schools of 
the District of Columbia or retired from 
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such service, on or before such date, if such 
widow had been legally married to such em- 
ployee or retiree for a period of at least 10 
years prior to his death and was not entitled 
to any annuity based upon the service of such 
employee or retiree under any other provi- 
sions of such act and has not remarried 
shall be entitled to receive an annuity equal 
to one-half of the annuity to which such 
employee or retiree would have been en- 
titled to receive or received, but not to ex- 
ceed $750 per annum. Any annuity granted 
to a survivor under this section shall com- 
mence on the first day and month following 
the month application therefor has been duly 
filed with the Auditor of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and shall cease upon the death, or 
remarriage, of the annuitant. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect on the 
first day of the second calendar month fol- 
lowing the date of enactment of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike all after the enacting clause and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: “That (a) 
the annuity of each retired employee who, on 
August 1, 1958, is receiving or is entitled to 
receive an annuity from the District of Co- 
lumbia teachers retirement and annuity 
fund based on service which terminated 
prior to October 1, 1956, shall be increased by 
10 percent, but no such increase shall exceed 
$500 per annum, 

“(b) The annuity otherwise payable from 
the District of Columbia teachers retirement 
and annuity fund to— 

“(1y each survivor who on August 1, 1958, 
is receiving or entitled to receive an annuity 
based on service which terminated prior to 
October 1, 1956, and 

“(2) each survivor of a retired employee 
described in subsection (a) of this section, 
shall be increased by 10 percent. No increase, 
provided by this subsection shall exceed $250 
per annum. 

“(c) No increase provided by this section 
shall be computed on any additional annu- 
ity purchased at retirement by voluntary 
contributicns. 

' “Sec. 2. The unremarried widow or wid- 
ower of an employee— 

“(1) who had completed at least 10 years 
of service creditable for retirement purposes 
under ‘An act for the retirement of public 
schoo] teachers in the District of Columbia,’ 
approved August 7, 1946 (60 Stat. 875), as 
amended, 

“(2) who died before May 1, 1952, and 

“(3) who was at the time of his death (a) 
subject to an act under which annuities 
granted before May 1, 1952, were or are now 
payable from -the District of Columbia 
teachers’ retirement and annuity fund or 
(b) retired under such act, : 


shall be entitled to řeceive an annuity. In 
order to qualify for such annuity, the widow 
or widower shall have been married to the 
employee for at least 5 years immediately 
prior to his death and must ibe not entitled. 
to any other annuity from the District of 
Columbia teachers’ retirement and annuity 
fund based on the service of such employee. 
Such annuity shall be equal to one-half of 
the annuity which the employee was receiv- 
ing on the date of his death, if retired, or 
would have been receiving if he had been re- 
tired for disability on the date of his death, 
but shall not exceed $750 per annum and 
shall not be increased by the provisions of 
this or any other prior law. Any annuity 
granted under this section shall cease upon 
the death or remarriage of the widow or 
widower. 

“Sec. 3. (a) An increase in annuity pro- 
vided by subsection (a), or clause (1) of sub= 
section (b), of the first section of this act 
shall taxe effect on August 1, 1958, An in- 
crease in annuity provided by clause (2) of 
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such subsection (b) shall take effect on the 
commencing date of the survivor annuity. 

“(b) An annuity provided by section 2 of 
this act shall commence on August 1, 1958, 
or on the first day of the month in which ap- 
plication for such annuity is received by the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
or their designated agent, whichever occurs 
later. 

“(c) The monthly installment of each an- 
nuity increased or provided by this act shall 
be fixed at the nearest dollar. 

“Sec, 4, The annuities and increases in an- 
nuities provided by the preceding sections of 
this act shall be paid from the District of 
Columbia teachers retirement and annuity 
fund. Such annuities and increases in an- 
nuities shall terminate for each fiscal year 
beginning on or after July 1, 1960, for which 
the Congress has failed to make provision for 
the payment of like annuities and increases 
in annuities under the act approved June 25, 
1958 (72 Stat. 218) for such fiscal year. For 
any fiscal year for which such annuities and 
increases in annuities shall terminate for the 
reason set forth in this section, the preced- 
ing sections. of this act shall not be in effect 
and annuities and increases in annuities 
shall be determined and paid as though such 
section had not been enacted. Nothing con- 
tained in this section shall be held or con- 
sidered to prevent the payment of annuities 
and increases in annuities provided by the 
preceding sections of this act for any fiscal 
year for which the Congress shall have made 
provisions for the payment of like annuities 
and increases in annuities under such act 
approved June 25, 1958 (72 Stat. 218).” 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this legislation, as: amended, 
would provide for a straight across the 
board 10 percent per annum increase for 
retired teachers. The cost of this bill will 

-be about $250,000 for the first year 
whereas the cost of the bill, H. R. 8735, 
as introduced, if it were passed, would 
be approximately $560,000 the first year. 

The provisions of this bill, as amended, 
are substantially the same as what was 
done under the Civil Service Retirement 
Act for retired Federal employees. 

A ‘The committee amendment was agreed 
O. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA BUSINESS CORPORATION 
ACT > 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I call up the bill (H. 
- R. 12963) to amend the District of Co- 

‘lumbia Business Corporation Act, and 
ask unanimous consent that it may be 
considered in the House as in the Com- 
“mittee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 11 of the 
District of Columbia Business Corporation 
Act is amended by adding at the end there- 
of a new subsection (d) as follows: 

“(d) Any registered agent of a corpora- 
tion may resign as such agent upon filing 
a written notice thereof, executed in tripli- 
cate, with the Commissioners, who shall 
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forthwith mail one copy thereof to the cor- 
poration at its registered office and another 
copy thereof to the corporation at its prin- 
cipal office in the District as shown on the 
records of the Commissioners. The appoint- 
ment of such agent shall terminate upon 
the expiration of 30 days after receipt of 
such notice by the Commissioners or upon 
the appointment of a successor agent be- 
coming effective, whichever occurs first. No 
fee or charge of any kind shall be imposed 
with respect to a filing under this subsec- 
tion.” 

Src. 2. Subsection (a) of section 14 of the 
District of Columbia Business Corporation 
Act is amended (1) by striking out the period 
at the end of clause (1) and inserting in 
lieu thereof a comma and the following: 
“the time of payment and the dates from 
which dividends on cumulative shares shall 
be accumulative, and the extent of other 
participation rights, if any.”, and (2) by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
clause: “(7) Any right to vote with holders 
of shares of any other series or class and 
any right to vote as a class, either generally 
or as a condition to specified corporate ac- 
tion.” 

Sec. 3. Subsections (b) and (c) of section 
20 of the District of Columbia Business Cor- 
poration Act are amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 15 of the act entitled ‘An act to regu- 
late in the District of Columbia the transfer 
of shares of stock in corporations and to 
make uniform the law with reference there- 
to,’ approved December 23, 1944 (58 Stat. 
927; D. C. Code, sec. 28-2915), every certifi- 
cate representing shares the transfer ability 
of which is restricted or limited shall state 
upon the face thereof that the transfer- 
ability of such shares is restricted or limited 
and upon the face or back thereof shall 
either set forth a full or summary statement 
of any such restriction or limitation upon 
the transferability of such shares or shall 
state that the corporation will furnish’ to 
any shareholder upon request and without 
charge such full or summary statement. 

“(c) Subject to the provisions of subsec- 
tion (b), of this section, every certificate rep- 
resenting shares issued by a corporation 
which is authorized to issue shares of more 
than one class shall set forth upon the face 
or back thereof, or shall state that the corpo- 
ration will furnish to any shareholder upon 
request and without charge, a full or sum- 
mary statement of the designations, prefer- 
ences, limitations, and relative rights of the 
shares of each class authorized’ to be issued, 


and, if the corporation is authorized to issue 


any preferred or special class in ‘series, the 
variations in the relative rights and prefer- 


-ences between the shares of each such series 


so far'as the same have been fixed and’deter- 
mined and the authority of the board of 
directors to fix and determine the relative 
rights and preferences of subsequent series.” 

Sec. 4. Section 22 of the District of Colum- 
bia Business.Corporation Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection; 

“(c) Where it cannot be determined that 
shares which have been issued and outstand- 
ing for more than 12 years are fully paid and 
nonassessable, a determination: by the board 
of directors that the net assets of a corpora- 
tion applicable to such shares have a fair 
value at least equal to the stated capital 
represented by such shares, shall, in the ab- 
sence of fraud, have the same effect as if such 
shares had been issued in consideration of 
such net assets upon such a determination 
made at the time of issuance, except that 
no such determination shall affect any rights 
of any then existing creditors.” 

Sec. 5. Section 26 of the District of Colum- 
bia Business Corporation Act is amended by 
inserting immediately after “meeting is 
called, shall” the following: “, in the absence 
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of a provision in the bylaws specifying a 
different period of notice.” 

Sec. 6. Section 29 of the District of Colum- 
bia Business Corporation Act is amended (1) 
by adding at the end of subsection (a) the 
following new sentence: “A proxy purporting 
to be executed by a corporation shall be pre- 
sumed to be valid and the burden of proving 
invalidity shall rest on any challenger.”, and 
(2) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subsections: 

“(e) Shares standing in the name of a 
partnership may be voted by any partner. A 
proxy purporting to be executed by a part- 
nership shall be presumed to be valid and 
the burden of proving invalidity shall rest 
on any challenger. 

“(f) Shares standing in the name of two 
or more persons as joint tenants, or tenants 
in common, or tenants by the entirety, may 
be voted in person or by proxy by any one 
or more of such persons. If more than one 
of such tenants shall vote,such shares, the 
vote shall be divided among them in pro- 
portion to the number of such tenants vot- 
ing in person or by proxy unless a different 
apportionment of the vote is requested by 
such tenants.” 

Src. 7. Section 31 of the District of 
Columbia Business Corporation Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(d) If a quorum is present, the afirma- 
tive vote of the majority of the shares repre- 
sented at the meeting and entitled to vote 
on the subject matter shall be the act of 
shareholders, unless the vote of a greater 
number, or voting by classes, is required by 
this act or the articles of incorporation, and 
except that in elections of directors, those 
receiving the greatest number of votes shall 
be deemed elected even though not receiy- 
ing a majority.” 

Sec. 8. Section 35 of the District of Co- 
lumbia Business. Corporation Act is amended > 
by striking. out “by the board of directors” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “by affirmative 
vote of a majority of the remaining direc- 
tors, though less than a quorum of the 
board of directors, unless the articles of in- 
corporation otherwise provide.” 

Sec. 9. (a) Subsection (c) of section 42 of 
the District of Columbia Business Corpo- 
ration Act is amended by inserting immedi- 
ately after “certified by” the following: “or 
otherwise represented in a written report 


of.” 


(b) Section 42 of such act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(f) No suit shall be brought against any 
director for any liability imposed by this 
act except within 3 years after the right 
of action shall accrue.” 

Sc, 10. Subsection (d) of section 45 of | 
the District of Columbia Business Corpora- 
tion Act is amended by inserting immedi- 
ately after “written request” the following; 
“, stating the purpose thereof,”. 

Sec. 11. Subsection (a) of section 90 of 
the District of Columbia Business Corpo- 
ration Act is amended by striking out the 
period at the end of paragraph (2) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof a semicolon, and by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
paragraphs: 

“(3) inan action by a shareholder when it 
is established that the directors are dead- 
locked in the management of the corporate 
affairs and the shareholders are unable to 
break the deadlock, and that irreparable in- 
jury to the corporation is being suffered or is 
threatened by reason theerof; 

“(4) in an action by a shareholder when 
it is established that the shareholders are 
deadlocked in voting power and for that 
reason have been unable at two consecutive 
annual meetings to elect successors to 
directors whose terms had expired.” 

Sec. 12. Subsection (a) of section 98 of 
the District of Columbia Business Corpora- 
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tion Act is amended (1) by redesignating 
paragraphs (2), (3), (4), and (5) as para- 
graphs (3), (4), (5), and (6), respectively, 
and (2) by inserting immediately after 
paragraph (1) a new paragraph (2) as 
follows: 

“(2) the address, including street and 
number, if any, of its principal office in the 
District, if such office is other than its reg- 
istered office.” 

Sec. 13. (a) Paragraph (g) of section 103 
of the District of Columbia Business Corpo- 
ration Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(g) A brief statement of the business it 
proposes to transact in the District.” 

(b) Paragraphs (f), (i), and (j) of such 
act are repealed. 

Src. 14. Section 107 of the District of Co- 
lumbia Business Corporation Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection. 

“(e) Any registered agent of a foreign 
corporation may resign as such agent upon 
filing a written notice thereof, executed in 
duplicate, with the Commissioners, who shall 
forthwith mail a copy thereof to the corpo- 
ration at its principal office in the State 
under the laws of which it is organized as 
shown on the records of the Commissioners. 
The appointment of such agent shall termi- 
nate upon the expiration of 30 days after 
receipt of such notice by the Commissioners 
or upon the appointment of a successor 
agent becoming effective, whichever occurs 
sooner. No fee or charge of any kind shall 
be imposed with respect to a filing under 
this subsection.” 

Sec. 15. (a) Subsection (a) of section 108 
of the District of Columbia Business Corpo- 
ration Act is amended by inserting immedi- 
ately after “principal office” the following: 
“in the State under the laws of which it is 
organized.” 

(b) Section 108 of such act is amended by 
redesignating subsections (b) and (c) as (c) 
and (d), respectively, and by adding after 
subsection (a) the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“(b) If any foreign corporation shall 
transact business in the District without a 
certificate of authority, it shall, by trans- 
acting such business, be deemed to have 
thereby appointed the Commissioners its 
agent and representative upon whom any 
process, notice, or demand may be served. 
Service shall be made by delivering to and 
leaving with the Commissioners, or with 
any clerk having charge of their office, du- 
plicate copies of such process, notice, or de- 
mand, together with an affidavit giving the 
latest known post office address of such cor- 
poration and such service shall be sufficient 
if notice thereof and.a copy of the process, 
notice, or demand are forwarded by reg- 
istered mail, addressed to such corporation 
at the address given in such affidavit. Sery- 
ice pursuant to this subsection shall be sub- 
ject to the requirements of the last sentence 
of subsection (a) of this section.” 

Sec. 16. Paragraphs (f) and (i) of section 
112 of the District of Columbia Business 
Corporation Act are repealed. 

Src. 17. Section 128 of the District of Co- 
lumbia Business Corporation Act is amended 
by striking out “$25” and inserting in lieu 
thereof $10", 

Sec. 18. The District of Columbia Business 
Corporation Act is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new secton: . 

“Sec. 148. Wherever any provision of this 
act. authorizes or requires the service or 
forwarding of any process, notice, or demand 
by registered mail, such provision shall be 
deemed to include as an alternative the 
service or forwarding of such process, notice, 
or demand by certified mail.” 

Sec. 19. This act shall take effect on the 
30th day after the date of its enactment. 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this legislation is to amend 
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the District of Columbia Business Cor- 
poration Act, approved June 8, 1954, as 
amended, so as to make certain clarify- 
ing amendments to this act. 

These amendments have been studied 
for many months by a corporation law 
committee of the Bar Association of the 
District of Columbia. The amendments 
have the approval of the Bar Association 
of the District of Columbia, the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia, the 
Corporation Counsel, the Superintend- 
ent of Corporations, and the Recorder 
of Deeds for the District of Columbia. 

A _section-by-section analysis of the 
bill is shown below: 

Section 1 of the bill amends section 11 
of the act to provide a procedure for 
resignation of registered agents of do- 
mestie corporations. 

Section 2 amends section 14 of the 
act to add to the permissible variations 
between different series of shares of the 
same class, such as variations in the time 
of payment and the dates from which 
dividends on cumulative shares of stock 
shall be accumulative, and the right to 
vote as a class, 

Section 3 amends section 20 of the act 
by adding a provision to relieve a cor- 
poration of the necessity of printing on 
a stock certificate a summary or full 
statement of (a) limitations and re- 
strictions upon transferability or (b) the 
designations, preferences, limitations, 
and so forth, relating to shares covered 
by the certificate, but provides that a 
statement shall be printed on each stock 
certificate that a summary or full state- 
ment of such restrictions will be fur- 
nished upon request of the shareholder. 

Section 4 amends section 22 of the act 
to provide for a method of establish- 
ing that shares of a corporation which 
have been issued for more than 12 years 
are fully paid and nonassessable. 

Section 5 amends section 26 of the act 
to permit a different period of notice 
than is now specified in the act if the by- 
laws of the corporation provide for such 
different period. 

Section 6 amends section 29 of the act 
Ly clarifying rules with respect -to the 
status of a proxy purporting to be exe- 
cuted by a corporation; voting cf shares 
of a partnership; and the voting of shares 
standing in the names of two or more 
persons as joint tenants, tenants in com- 
mon, or tenants by the entirety. 

Section 7 amends section 31 of the act 
to make it clear that when a quorum is 
present at a shareholders’ meeting, the 
affirmative vote of the majority of shares 
represented shall be controlling, unless 
a larger vote or voting by classes is re- 
quired by the act or the articles of incor- 
poration, but subject to the exception 
that in the election of directors, persons 
receiving the greatest number of votes 
shall be deemed elected. 

Section 8 amends section 35 of the act 
to provide that a vacancy occurring ina 
board of directors—o*her than by an in- 
crease in the number of directors—may 
be filled by affirmative vote of the re- 
maining directors, though less than a 
quorum is present, unless the articles of 
incorporation provide otherwise. 

Section 9 amends subsection (c) of 
section 42 of the act. to provide that a 
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director shall not be liable in assenting 
to declarations of dividends or distribu- 
tion of assets if he relied on and acted 
in good faith upon financial statements 
certified or represented in a written re- 
port of an independent public or certified 
public accountant, to fairly refiect the 
financial condition of the corporation, 
and sets a 3-year period of limitation on 
any suit brought against a director based 
on any liability imposed by the act. 

Section 10 amends subsection (d) of 
section 45 of the act to provide that a 
shareholder submitting a request for a 
statement of the affairs of the corpora- 
tion, shall state the purpose of his re- 
quest. 

Section 11 amends subsection (a) of 
section 90 of the act to provide for the 
liquidation of a corporation by the 
United States District Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, when there is a dead- 
lock among the directors, which the 
shareholders are unable to break, or a 
deadlock in voting power of shareholders 
with resulting inability to elect directors 
at two consecutive annual meetings. 

Section 12 amends subsection (a) of 
section 98 of the act to require the an- 
nual report of a domestic corporation to 
give the address of its principal office 
in the District, if such office is other 
than its registered office. 

Section 13 amends section 103 of the 
act to provide that the application of a 
foreign corporation for a certificate of 
authority to transact business in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia shall contain a brief 
statement of the business the corpora- 
tion proposes to transact in the District— 
the purposes for which the corporation 
is organized appear in the articles of in- 
corporation which are required to be 
filed with the Commissioners. ‘The sec- 
tion also eliminates provisions requiring 
the names of the States in which such 
corporation is admitted to transact busi- 
ness and the requirement to give detailed 
information as to its authorized and 
issued shares. 

Section 14 amends section 107 of the 
act to provide a procedure for resignation 
of a registered agent of a foreign cor- 
poration. 

Section 15 amends section 108 of the 
act to provide that a foreign corporation 
transacting business in the District 
without a certificate of authority is 
deemed to have made itself subject. to 
substituted service of process on the 
Commissioners as its agent. A clarify- 
ing change is made in subsection (a) of. 
section 108. 

Section 16 amends section 112 of the 
act by eliminating the requirement that 
the annual report of a foreign corpora- 
tion contain the names of the States in 
which the corporation is qualified to 
transact business and to give details as to 
its authorized and issued shares. 

Section 17 amends section 128 of the 
act to reduce the penalty for failure to 
file the annual report on time from $25 
to $10, 

Section 18 would authorize the use of 
certified mail as well as registered mail in 
serving or forwarding any process, notice, 
or demand. Either form of mail would 
be permissible under this section. 
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Section 19 provides that the bill take 
effect on the 30th day after approval. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


DELIVERY OF SEWAGE FROM 
VIRGINIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I call up the bill (H. R. 
12969) to authorize the delivery of sew- 
age from Virginia into the sewerage sys- 
tem of the District of Columbia and the 
treatment of such sewage, and for other 
purposes, and ask unanimous consent 
that it may be considered in the House 
as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the protection 
of the Potomac River and its tributary 
streams within the metropolitan area of the 
District of Columbia from pollution by sew- 
age or other liquid wastes originating in 
Virginia, and for the protection of the health 
of the residents of the District of Columbia 
and of the employees of the United States 
Government residing in such metropolitan 
area, the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia are authorized in their discretion, 
from time to time, to enter into and renew 
agreements, for such periods as they deem 
advisable, with the proper authorities of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia, including county, 
municipal, and other governmental units 
thereof, for the drainage of such sewage or 
other liquid wastes into the sewerage system 
of the District of Columbia for treatment 
and disposal: Provided, That to the extent 
and in the manner determined by such 
agreements, the proper authorities of such 
Commonwealth, county, municipal, or other 
governmental units shall pay part or all of 
the costs of construction, expansion, reloca- 
tion, replacement, repair, maintenance, and 
operation (including administrative ex- 
penses, interest, and amortization) of such 
sewers and other facilities as may be neces- 
sary or appropriate to convey and treat such 
sewage or other liquid wastes either sep- 
arately or with sewage or other liquid wastes 
originating in said District or elsewhere. All 
payments or reimbursements made to the 
District of Columbia pursuant to this act 
and the agreements entered into hereunder 
shall be made to the Commissioners and 
shall be deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States to the credit of the District of 
Columbia sewage works fund. 

Sec. 2. As used in this act, the terms “Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia” and 
“Commissioners” mean the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia or 
their designated agents. 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill is to authorize the 
delivery of sewage from Virginia into 
the sewerage system of the District of 
Columbia and to provide for the treat- 
ment of such sewage. 

The pollution of the Potomac River 
in the Washington metropolitan area 
has been of great concern to all com- 
munities involved. As a result, each 
of the many political jurisdictions has 
in one form or another constructed fa- 
cilities to improve conditions. Engi- 
neering analyses of the disposal prob- 
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lems confronting the various areas 
have shown in some cases separate 
treatment plants to be more preferable 
and in others that the treatment of sew- 
age from two or more jurisdictions in a 
single plant would yield community 
benefits. 

Typical of the latter is the arrange- 
ment between Alexandria and Fairfax 
County, and the agreement between the 
Washington Suburban Sanitary Com- 
mission and the District of Columbia. 

It now appears that important bene- 
fits both as to river water quality and 
economy of construction and treatment 
may be achieved by the connection of 
one or more drainage areas in Fairfax 
County to the sewerage system of the 
District of Columbia. In order that this 
may be accomplished, the District of 
Columbia must be authorized to enter 
into a suitable agreement with the 
county. 

While H.R. 12969 is prompted by an 
immediate disposal problem confronting 
Fairfax County, its terms are such as 
to make possible similar arrangements 
between other Virginia entities and the 
District should such prove desirable at 
any future time. It is felt that if this 
bill is enacted a significant step has been 
taken toward facilitating cooperation 
among the Washington metropolitan 
communities as they progressively at- 
tempt to meet the problems which they 
must solve as growth continues. 

This legislation has the approval of 
the officials of Fairfax County, in the 
State of Virginia, as well as the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia 
and it is believed that by passage of this 
legislation the District of Columbia and 
Fairfax County might be authorized to 
enter into an agreement which would 
prove mutually beneficial to Fairfax 
County and the District of Columbia. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McMILLAN. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Is it going to cost the 
District of Columbia anything to handle 
this Virginia sewage? 

Mr. McMILLAN. No; we hope to get 
paid for it. 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to hear it. I 
thank the gentleman. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. McMILLAN, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to substitute a simi- 
lar Senate bill (S. 4153) to authorize the 
delivery of sewage from Virginia into 
the sewerage system of the District of 
Columbia and the treatment of such 
sewage, and for other purposes, for the 
House bill just passed. 
aes Clerk read the title of the Senate 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The clerk read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the protection 
of the Potomac River and its tributary 
streams within the metropolitan area of the 
District of Columbia from pollution by 
sewage or other liquid wastes originating in 
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Virginia, and for the protection of the health 
of the residents of the District of Columbia 
and of the employees of the United States 
Government residing in such metropolitan 
area, the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia are authorized in their discretion, 
from time to time, to enter into and renew 
agreements, for such periods as they deem 
advisable, with the proper authorities of 
the Commonwealth of Virginia, including 
county, municipal, and other governmental 
units thereof, for the drainage of such 
sewage or other liquid wastes into the 
sewerage system of the District of Columbia 
for treatment and disposal: Provided, That 
to the extent and in the manner determined 
by such agreements, the proper authorities 
of such Commonwealth, county, municipal, 
or other governmental units shall pay part 
or all of the costs of construction, expansion, 
relocation, replacement, repair, mainte- 
nance, and operation (including adminis- 
trative expenses, interest, and amortiza- 
tion) of such sewers and other facilities as 
may be necessary or appropriate to convey 
and treat such sewage or other liquid wastes 
either separately or with sewage or other 
liquid wastes originating in said District or 
elsewhere. All payments or reimburse- 
ments made to the District of Columbia 
pursuant to this act and the agreements 
entered into hereunder shall be made to the 
Commissioners and shall be deposited in the 
Treasury of the United States to the credit 
of the District of Columbia Sewage Works 
Fund. A 

Sec. 2. As used in this act, the terms 
“Commissioners of the District of Columbia” 
and “Commissioners” mean the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
or their designated agents. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

By unanimous consent the proceedings 
whereby the bill (H. R. 12969) was 
passed were vacated and that bill was 
laid on the table. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McMILLAN. Move to strike out 
the last word on the next bill. 

The SPEAKER. There is nothing 
pending before the House at the mo- 
ment. 

Mr. KEARNS.. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order 
for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. When? 

Mr. KEARNS. Now. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair cannot 
recognize the gentleman for that pur- 
pose at this time. 

Mr. KEARNS, When may I be recog- 
nized? 

The SPEAKER. After the legislative 
business of the day and other special 
orders. 

Mr. KEARNS. I thank the Speaker. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I now 
yield to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Davis] to call up several bills. 


AMENDING THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA REDEVELOPMENT ACT OF 
1945, AS AMENDED 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up the bill (H. R. 13406) to amend 
the District of Columbia Redevelopment 
Act of 1945, as amended, and ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be consid- 
ered in the House as in the Committee of 
the Whole. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the District of Co- 
lumbia Redevelopment Act of 1945, as 
amended, is hereby amended— 

(1) by striking section 3 (g) thereof and 
inserting a new section 3 (g) as follows: 

“Sec. 3. (g) ‘Lessee’ means an individual, 
partnership, corporation, religious organiza- 
tion, institution, or any other legal entity 
including, but not limited to, a redevelop- 
ment company, which has the power to con- 
form to the applicable provisions of this act 
and to comply with the terms of the lease of 
a project area or part thereof, and includes 
the successors or assigns and successors in 
title of any lessee.”; 

(2) by striking “after public hearing” in 
the first sentence of section 3 (j) thereof; 

(3) by striking section 3 (1) thereof and 
inserting a new section 3 (1) as follows: 

“Sec. 3. (1) ‘Purchaser’ means an individ- 
ual, partnership, corporation, religious or- 
ganization, institution, or any other legal 
entity including, but not limited to, a rede- 
velopment company, which has the power 
to conform to the applicable provisions of 
this act and to comply with the terms of 
the sale of a project area or part thereof and 
includes the successors or assigns and suc- 
cessors in title of any purchaser.”; 

(4) by striking the word “the” where it 
first appears and inserting in lieu thereof the 
word “any” and by striking the word “assem- 
bled” and inserting in lieu thereof the word 
“acquired” in the first sentence of section 7 
(a) thereof; 

(5) by striking the first sentence of section 
7 (b) and inserting a new first sentence as 
follows: “The Agency, after it has acquired 
any or all of the real property in the project 
area, shall have the power to lease or sell 
so much thereof as is not to be devoted to 
public use, as an entirety or separately to 
lessees or purchasers.”; 

(6) by striking the word “remainder” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the words “real prop- 
erty” in the second sentence of section 7 (b) 
thereof; 

(7) by substituting the following sentence 
for the second sentence in section 7 (d): 
“Every such lease and every contract of sale 
and deed shall provide that the lessee or 
purchaser shall (1) devote the real property 
to the uses specified in the approved project 
area redevelopment plan or approved modi- 
fications thereof; (2) begin within a reason- 
able time any improvements on the real 
property required by the plan; and (3) com- 
ply with such other conditions as the Agency 
may find necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this act: Provided, That clause (2) of this 
sentence shall not apply to a mortgagee or 
trustee under deed of trust or others who 
acquire an interest in such real property as 
the result of the enforcement of any lien 
or claim thereon.’’; 

(8) by inserting “(except to a mortgagee 
or trustee under a deed of trust)” after the 
words “no power to convey” and by striking 
“or mortgagee” in section 7 (e) thereof; 

(9) by striking section 7 (f) thereof and 
yedesignating subsections (g), (h), and (i) 
of section 7 as subsections (f), (g), and (h) 
respectively; 

(10) by striking “redevelopment company, 
individual, or partnership” in the second sen- 
tence of section 7 (f) as redesignated by 
paragraph 9 of this amendatory act and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “lessee or purchaser”; 

(11). by inserting the following new sub- 
section (i) at the end of section 7 thereof: 

“(i) In the lease or sale of a project area 
or part thereof which is designated for com- 
mercial or industrial use under the project 
area redevelopment plan, the Agency shall 
establish a policy which in its judgment will 
provide, to business concerns which are dis- 
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placed from a project area, a priority of op- 
portunity to relocate in commercial or in- 
dustrial facilities in connection with such 
development.”; 

(12) (a) by striking in the first paragraph 
of section 10, “After the Agency shall have 
assembled and acquired the real property of 
a project area, it” and inserting “Before leas- 
ing or selling any piece or tract of land in 
the project area which is to be used for pri- 
vate uses or for low-rent housing, the 
Agency”; (b) by striking “each piece or tract 
of land within the area which, in accord- 
ance with the plan, is to be used for private 
uses or for low-rent housing” and inserting 
“such piece or tract of land”; and (c) by 
striking the second paragraph of section 10 
and inserting a new second paragraph as fol- 
lows: 

“The aggregate use-values placed by the 
Agency upon pieces or tracts of land within 
a particular project area leased or sold by 
the Agency for private uses and for low-rent 
housing, shall not be less than one-third of 
the aggregate cost to the Agency of acquiring 
such land (excluding the cost of old build- 
ings destroyed and the demolition and clear- 
ance thereof) .”; 

(13) by amending section 11 (c) thereof to 
read as follows: “The Agency may require 
that any lessee or purchaser to which any 
project area or part thereof is leased or sold 
under this act shall keep books of account 
of its operations of or transactions relating 
to such area or part thereof entirely separate 
and distinct from its or his accounts of and 
for any other project area or part thereof 
or any other real property or enterprise; and 
the Agency may, in its discretion, require, for 
such period as it may specify, that no lien 
or other interest shall be placed upon any 
real property in said area to secure any 
indebtedness or obligation of the lessee or 
purchaser incurred for or in relation to any 
property or enterprise outside of said area.”; 
and 

(14) by striking the second sentence of 
section 12 thereof and inserting the follow- 
ing new sentence: 

“Before approval, the District Commission- 
ers shall hold a public hearing on the pro- 
posed modification after 10 days’ public no- 
tice.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 3, line 1, after the word “or” 
insert “parts thereof.” 

Page 4, line 16, after “ties” insert the word 
“provided.” 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. This does not provide 
for the conveyance of any Government 
land to the District of Columbia, does it? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. No, indeed. 

Mr. GROSS. No property of any kind? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. No. This bill 
does not provide for any such thing. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

ITEMS 1 AND 3 (3 (G) AND 3 (L)) 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
the amendments to these sections are 
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recommended to clarify the broad scope 
of the terms “lessee” and “purchaser” to 
accommodate certain corporations, like 
public utility corporations—for example, 
Potomac Electric Power Co., Washington 
Gas Light Co., and C. & P. Telephone 
Co.—as well as church organizations or 
religious groups and corporations includ- 
ing those above-mentioned which were 
incorporated prior to the time that they 
sought acquisition of project land from 
this Agency and permit them to continue 
their operation in a particular project. 
Under certain interpretations, the act 
presently appears to impose hardships 
on them, force them to reincorporate or 
form unnecessary subsidiary corpora- 
tions, if not to preclude them entirely 
from participating in our program. We 
wish to make it clear that the Agency 
has authority to dispose of land to such 
entities as well as redevelopment com- 
panies, individuals, or partnerships. 
ITEM 2 


It is our position that the purpose of 
the definition in section 3 (j) is basically 
to distinguish a project area in a plan- 
ning sense from other types of projects 
(i. e., highways, parks, freeways, recrea- 
tion areas or other public works), and 
that the public hearing mentioned is 
the same or the identical hearing re- 
quired by section 6 (b) (2) on the re- 
development plan which of course in- 
cludes the boundaries. This has been 
the consistent interpretation of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Commissioners and 
the Land Agency since 1952 and is sup- 
ported by the decision of the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Columbia in Jsadore M. Gudelsky et al. 
v. Samuel Spencer et al. (C. A. No. 100- 
56, decided April 25, 1956). However, 
since this position has been questioned 
by attorneys representing a potential re- 
developer, it now appears necessary to 
clarify the language of this subsection in 
order to remove the chances of future 
misinterpretation. The recommended 
change is consistent with the intention 
of the Housing Act that a public hearing 
be held on a redevelopment or urban 
renewal plan prior to land acquisition. 

ITEMS 4, 5, AND 6 (7 (A) AND 7 (B)) 


The amendments to these sections are 
intended to clearly indicate that the act 
does not preclude the Agency from dis- 
posing of certain real property either for 
public or private use prior to the time 
the Agency has acquired all of the real 
property within a given project area. 
They are further intended to permit 
disposition to any lessee or purchaser 
coming within the purview of the revised 
definitions discussed above. Item 5 also 
contemplates disposition of project 
areas to redevelopers as a whole or in 
segments. The recommended changes 
are consistent with the broadened title I 
legislation. 

ITEMS 7 AND 8 

The purpose of these amendments is 
to reflect the concept of section 105 (b) 
of the Housing Act and relieve mortga- 
gees of responsibility of continuing con- 
struction. (See also HHFA Guide Form 
of Disposition Contract.) The amend- 
ments conform our statutory language 
to that of title I, and eliminate a re- 
quirement on the part of mortgagees 
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which might render the procurement of 
suitable financing by redevelopers ex- 
tremely difficult. 
ITEM 9 
Section 7 (f) presently provides for 
disposition by the Agency of a project 
area in segments rather than as an en- 
tirety. We feel that this concept should 
more properly be included in section 7 
(b) and have so recommended in item 
5, above. We therefore suggest deletion 
of section 7 (f). 
ITEM 10 
This amendment is designed to con- 
form the new section 7 (f) to the revised 
definitions of “lessee” and “purchaser.” 
ITEM 11 
Very early in its program the Agency 
recognized the need to give special con- 
sideration to persons who resided in the 
project areas as well as those who owned 
businesses in the areas. It was felt that 
residents are more easily accommodated 
than business operators and in an effort 
to place a stronger obligation upon the 
Agency with respect to a priority of op- 
portunity for displaced businesses, the 
present language is proposed. 
ITEM 12 


This section reflects a change con- 
sistent with the revision of section 7 (a) 
in that it permits disposition of parts 
of a given project area prior to assem- 
bly of the entire area. It is of course 
necessary for the Agency to obtain re- 
use appraisals on portions of property 
within a project area prior to their dis- 
position and the amended section 10 
provides for such appraisals. 

ITEM 13 


The purpose of this amendment is to 
give the Agency discretion in requiring 
the keeping of separate books and ac- 
counts on the part of lessees and pur- 
chasers. It may be desirable to impose 
such a requirement upon redevelopment 
companies, but not upon a church or 
‘utility company. Its further purpose is 
to permit discretion on the part of the 
Agency in imposing the requirement 
pertaining to the placing of liens on proj- 
ect property on certain redevelopers 
and not on others. Such a restriction 
might interfere with the procurement 
of adequate financing. It is also felt 
that the Agency should determine the 
time period for which such a restric- 
tion, if imposed, should apply, e. g., until 
completion of the improvements. 

ITEM 14 


The change in this section is recom- 
mended to eliminate the requirement of 
mailing notice of proposed modifications 
to approved redevelopment plans since 
such a procedure is not required for 
original adoption and approval. Com- 
parable Federal and State statutes do 
not normally contain such a require- 
ment. 


USE OF CERTAIN SQUARES IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FOR THE 
PROPOSED SOUTHWEST FREE- 
WAY 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up the resolution (H. J. Res. 630) 
providing that the Commissioners of the 
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District of Columbia be authorized to use 
Squares 354 and 355 in the District of 
Columbia and certain water frontage on 
the Washington Channel of the Potomac 
River for the proposed Southwest Free- 
way and for the redevelopment of the 
Southwest area in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and ask unanimous consent that 
the House joint resolution be considered 
in the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Whereas the Congress by an act entitled 
“An act authorizing acquisition of a site for 
the farmers’ produce market, and for other 
purposes”, approved March 2, 1929 (45 Stat. 
1487), authorized the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to acquire by purchase 
or by condemnation the whole of squares 
numbered 354 and 355 in the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be used and occupied by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia as and for the purposes 
of a wholesale farmers’ produce market; and 

Whereas by the act approved July 3, 1930 
(46 Stat. 952), the Congress appropriated 
$300,000 for the acquisition of said squares 
for such use; and 

Whereas the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia did acquire said squares; and 

Whereas by joint resolution entitled “Pro- 
viding that the farmers’ market in block 354 
and 355 in the District of Columbia shall not 
be used for other purposes”, approved Au- 
gust 5, 1939 (53 Stat. 1215), the Congress 
resolved that the remaining parts of said 
lots shall from now on be inviolate as a 
farmers’ market and shall not be taken from 
them as long as needed by said farmers as 
a market place; and 

Whereas the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia in 1957 caused a survey of the 
farmers’ produce market located in squares 
354 and 355 to be made; and 

Whereas such survey indicates that the 
use of the farmers’ produce market has de- 
creased through the years; and 

Whereas such survey also indicates that 
there has been a shift in the types of trans- 
actions at said market from its former ma- 
jor use by farmers selling produce raised by 
themselves to a present use by truckers, 
brokers, and hucksters selling produce raised 
by others with only a few farmers selling 
produce raised by themselves; and 

Whereas the entire area of said squares 
354 and 355 is urgently needed for the pro- 
posed Southwest Freeway and for the rede- 
velopment of the Southwest area pursuant 
to authority contained in the District of Co- 
lumbia Redevelopment Act of 1954 (60 Stat. 
790), as amended; and 

Whereas the joint resolution approved Au- 
gust 5, 1939, precludes the use of the land 
for such purposes; and 

Whereas the act entitled “An act authoriz- 
ing the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia to make regulations respecting the 
rights and privileges of the fish wharf”, ap- 
proved March 19, 1906 (34 Stat. 72), as 
amended by the act approved March 4, 1913 
(32 Stat. 941), authorized and directed the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
to control, regulate, and operate exclusively 
as a municipal fish wharf and market the 
water frontage on the Washington Channel 
of the Potomac River lying south of Water 
Street between Eleventh and Twelfth Streets, 
including the buildings and wharves 
thereon; and 

Whereas such water frontage is urgently 
needed for the proposed Southwest Freeway 
and Washington Channel approaches thereto 
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and for the proposed redevelopment of the 
Southwest area of the District of Columbia: 
Therefore be it : 

Resolved, etc., That the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia are hereby author- 
ized to use the land in square 354 and 355 
and the water frontage on the Washington 
Channel of the Potomac River lying south of 
Maine Avenue between Eleventh and Twelfth 
Streets, including the buildings and wharves 
thereon, for the proposed Southwest Free- 
way and Washington Channel approaches 
thereto, and for the redevelopment of the 
Southwest area of the District of Columbia 
pursuant to authority contained in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Redevelopment Act of 1945 
(60 Stat. 790), as amended. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

After the title strike all language down 
to line 1 on page 3. 

On page 3, line 4, after “355” insert “in 
the District of Columbia.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The House joint resolution was or- 
dered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed. 

The title was amended to read as fol- 
lows: “A bill to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to use 
certain real property in the District of 
Columbia for the proposed Southwest 
Freeway and for the redevelopment of 
the Southwest area in the District of 
Columbia.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no oxjection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
the purpose of this resolution is to au- 
thorize the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to use squares 354 and 
355 in the District of Columbia and cer- 
tain water frontage on the Washington 
Channel of the Potomac River for the 
proposed Southwest Freeway and for the 
redevelopment of the southwest area in 
the District of Columbia. 

Under existing law, the use ua squares 
354 and 355 is limited to a farmers’ 
market. Under existing law, the front- 
age on the Washington Channel of the 
Potomac River lying south of Maine 
Avenue between llth and 12th Streets 
is limited to that of a municipal fish 
wharf and market. The wharf is the 
sole landing for fish and oysters for sale 
in the District of Columbia. 

The Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia have approved the construc- 
tion of the Southwest Freeway, the ap- 
proaches to which will span the Wash- 
ington Channel and utilize a portion of 
the wharf property. It will then swing 
through the property in squares 354 and 
355 making it necessary to utilize a large 
portion of this area. It is proposed that 
the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia would transfer the remainder of 
Squares 354 and 355 and the remainder 
of the wharf property to the Redevelop- 
ment Land Agency for use in the rede- 
velopment of the Southwest area pur- 
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suant to the District of Columbia Rede- 
velopment Act of 1945. Construction of 
this project is scheduled to begin on Jan- 
uary 15, 1959. Before that time it is es- 
timated that at least 6 months will be 
necessary in which to relocate utilities, 
remove the fish wharves, and construct 
and pave the roadway of the detour 
route. 

A subcommittee of the House District 
Committee held hearings on the resolu- 
tion on July 24 and again on July 28 at 
which time the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, the Director of the 
Highway Department of the District of 
Columbia, the Director of the Redevelop- 
ment Land Agency and other interested 
Officials appeared and testified for the 
legislation. A local attorney appeared 
to represent the tenants now occupying 
the property along the waterfront in op- 
position to the proposed legislation. 

At an executive meeting of the sub- 
committee on July 31, amendments were 
offered to the bill which would make 
specific provisions to take care of the 
businesses located on the waterfront. In 
an executive meeting of the full District 
Committee on August 6, a similar amend- 
ment was offered for the same purpose. 
After discussing the matter thoroughly 
both in the subcommittee and in the full 
committee, the members of the commit- 
tee were of the opinion that these amend- 
ments should not be adopted. 

The committee had been convinced 
from testimony from witnesses, at the 
time this legislation was considered be- 
fore a subcommittee, from representa- 
tives of the Redevelopment Land Agency 
and the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia that a genuine desire existed 
to take every possible step to provide 
temporary and permanent locations for 
businesses that might be displaced by 
this legislation. 

It was also the feeling of the commit- 
tee that this objective can best be ob- 
tained if a spirit of cooperation is mani- 
fested by the Redevelopment Land Agen- 
cy, the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia and the tenants who might be 
involved. The committee urged all in- 
terested parties to this legislation to deal 
in this spirit of cooperation and indi- 
cated that if this were not done, the com- 
mittee would take the matter up subse- 
quently for consideration and possible 
legislation. The committee also ex- 
pressed a desire that the Redevelopment 
Land Agency and the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia refrain from 
demolishing any structure in this area 
until the proposed freeway is ready to be 
constructed. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I now 
yield to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. MITCHELL] to call up certain Dis- 
trict legislation. 


INCREASE IN AUTHORIZATION FOR 
FUNDS TO BE GRANTED FOR THE 
CONSTRUCTION OF HOSPITAL FA- 
CILITIES IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (H. R. 10622) to further 
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amend the act of August 7, 1946 (60 
Stat. 896), as amended by the act of 
October 25, 1951 (65 Stat. 657), as the 
same are amended, to provide for an 
increase in the authorization for funds 
to be granted for the construction of 
hospital facilities in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as in 
the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 6 of the 
act of August 7, 1946 (60 Stat. 896), as 
amended, entitled “An act to provide for the 
establishment of a modern, adequate, and 
efficient hospital center in the District of 
Columbia, to authorize the making of grants 
for hospital facilities to private agencies in 
the District of Columbia, to provide a basis 
for repayment to the Government by the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes”, is further amended 
by deleting the amount of “$39,710,000” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the amount 
“$40,730,000.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, following line 12, insert a new 
section: 

“Sec. 2. Section 4 of the act entitled ‘An 
act to amend the District of Columbia Hos- 
pital Center Act in order to extend the time 
and increase the authorization for appro- 
priations for the purposes of such act, and 
to provide that grants under such act may 
be made to certain organizations organized 
to construct and operate hospital facilities 
in the District of Columbia’, approved Feb- 
ruary 15, 1958 (72 Stat. 15), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec, 4. The amendment made by this 
act to section 5 of such act of August 7, 
1946, shall apply only with respect to grants 
from funds authorized by amendments made 
by this act and by acts approved subsequent 
to the approval of this act.’” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, may I ask the gentleman if he will 
include an explanation of the bill in the 
Recorp following passage of the bill be- 
cause it is rather important. There is 
a certain amount of money that goes to 
the District Hospital under the Hill- 
Burton Act, and under acts in the legis- 
lative field. 


Hospitals Amounts 


Basis 
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Mr. MITCHELL. I shall be glad to 
do that. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
act of August 7, 1946 (60 Stat. 896), as 
amended by the act of October 25, 1951 
(65 Stat. 657), are the basic acts which 
provide for the establishment of modern, 
adequate, and efficient hospital facilities 
in the District of Columbia. There was 
authorized to be appropriated to General 
Services Administration for this purpose 
the sum of $35,240,000. 

There are two basic plans offered for 
the establishment of these facilities as 
follows: 

First. There will be established a hos- 
pital center where the Federal Govern- 
ment will advance the entire cost of es- 
tablishment of such hospital center. 
Fifty percent of the amount expended by 
the Federal Government will be charged 
against the District of Columbia and re- 
paid by the District over a 33 43-year pe- 
riod without interest, or 

Second. The Federal Government will 
make grants of 50 percent of the cost of 
any hospital project to any nonprofit 
private agencies operating hospital fa- 
cilities in the District of Columbia if the 
private agency will obligate itself to pay 
at least 50 percent of the cost of any 
project for which such grant is made. 
Under this plan the District of Columbia 
is required to repay to the Federal Gov- 
ernment 50 percent of the amount 
granted by the Federal Government or 
25 percent of the total cost repayment 
to be made over a period of 334 years 
without interest. 

Only three hospitals were willing to 
enter the hospital center plan as set 
forth first above, to be established at 
Soldiers’ Home grounds. This project 
has been completed at an estimated cost 
of $23,210,000 and presumably the Dis- 
trict has a potential liability of $11,605,- 
000. 

Hospital facilities for the other hospi- 
tals concerned are being established un- 
der the plan as set forth second above. 

Set forth below in tabular form is the 
status of all of these hospital projects: 


Potential liability of the 
District of Columbia 
Status of work 


allotted (percent) 


Soldiers’ Home Hospital Center (Emer- 
gency, Garfield, Episcopal).' 
Children’s... osu 


Currently Subse- 
quently 
50 | Completed_..........- $11, 605, 000 |-...-..-.. 
5 |----- On E N 410, 456 |.......... 
E CO ECR Saveannneaoabe , 
Uh PWOCGG PARAE E EERS, 356, 750 
Completed............| 2,048,520 |...-._.._. 
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’ As reflected above, the maximum 
amount requested to be repaid by the 
District of Columbia under the provisions 
of these acts total approximately $18,- 
990,496, to be repaid over a period of 3343 
years from the date of completion of each 
of the projects. To date the District has 
been billed by the General Services Ad- 
ministration only for its share of the 
funds expended in connection with Chil- 
dren’s Hospital and has made only one 
payment, totaling $6,628.70, which was 
made in 1958. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's desk the bill (S. 3259) to fur- 
ther amend the act of August 7, 1946 
(60 Stat. 896), as amended by the act of 
October 25, 1951 (65 Stat. 657), as the 
same are amended, to provide for an 
increase in the authorization for funds 
to be granted for the construction of hos- 
pital facilities in the District of Colum- 
bia, and for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 


bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 6 of the 
act entitled “An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a modern, adequate, and efficient 
hospital center in the District of Columbia, 
to authorize the making of grants for hos- 
pital facilities to private agencies in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to provide a basis for re- 
payment to the Government by the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes,” approved August 7, 1946 
(60 Stat. 896), as amended, is amended by 
striking out “$39,710,000” and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘'$40,730,000.” 

Sec, 2. Section 4 of the act entitled “An 
act to amend the District of Columbia Hos- 
pital Center Act in order to extend the time 
and increase the authorization for appropria- 
tions for the purposes of such act, and to 
provide that grants under such act may be 
made to certain organizations organized to 
construct and operate hospital facilities in 
the District of Columbia,” approved Febru- 
ary 15, 1958 (72 Stat. 15), is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 4. The amendment made by this act 
to section 5 of such act of August 7, 1946, 
shall apply only with respect to grants from 
funds authorized by amendments made by 
this act and by acts approved subsequent to 
the approval of this act.” 


- The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A similar House bill (H. R. 10622) was 
laid on the table. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SIBLEY MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (H. R. 13655) to further 
amend the act of August 7, 1946 (60 Stat. 
896), as amended by the act of October 
25, 1951 (65 Stat. 657) , as amended by the 
act of September 4, 1957 (71 Stat. 610), 
to provide that the pregrant expenses 
of Sibley Memorial Hospital paid or in- 
curred in connection with the hospital 
project either at the former American 
University site or the new Loughboro 
Road site be allowed as part of the total 
project cost provided that there be no 
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increase in the amount of money already 
allocated or appropriated for such con- 
struction and ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered in the House 
as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act of Au- 
gust 7, 1946 (60 Stat. 896), as amended by 
the act of October 25, 1951 (65 Stat. 657), 
as amended by the act of September 4, 1957 
(71 Stat. 610), is further amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 8. The pregrant expenses of Sibley 
Memorial Hospital paid or incurred by it in 
connection with the hospital project either 
at the former American University site or the 
new Loughboro Road site (authorized by the 
act of September 4, 1957 (71 Stat. 610) ), shall 
be allowed as part of the total project cost, 
provided that in no event shall the grant ex- 
ceed the allocated amount of $4,348,540, as re- 
vised February 27, 1956, under the appropri- 
ation made by the act of July 15, 1952 (66 
Stat. 637).” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
the hospital grant-in-aid program for 
the District of Columbia established by 
the act of August 7, 1946 (60 Stat. 896) 
as amended by the act of October 25, 
1951 (65 Stat. 657) as amended by the 
act of September 4, 1957 (71 Stat. 610), 
Sibley Memorial Hospital has been al- 
located the amount of $4,348,540 as re- 
vised February 27, 1956, under the ap- 
propriation made by the act of July 15, 
1952 (66 Stat. 63) to construct a new 
hospital and school for nurses on a site 
at Loughboro Road and MacArthur 
Boulevard NW., in the District of Colum- 
bia. Under this program Sibley Memo- 
rial Hospital must furnish matching 
funds on a dollar-for-dollar basis. 

The act of September 4, 1957 (71 Stat. 
610) authorized the relocation of the 
Sibley Memorial Hospital and School of 
Nurses from a 7.8-acre site on the cam- 
pus of American University to a new and 
superior site of approximately 12 acres 
at Loughboro Road and MacArthur 
Boulevard. 

In connection with the project devel- 
opment at the first site on the American 
University campus and the subsequent 
relocation on the Loughboro site, ex- 
penses were paid and incurred by Sibley 
Memorial Hospital, as follows: 

Architects fees for plans, de- 
signs, etc., at the American 

University site (80 percent of 


these plans are salvageable 
and will be used on the new 


Loughboro Road site)... ._ $209, 215. 83 
Soll and survey investigations 

at the American University 

agp i DR Ahr Reese am 14, 361. 41 
Supervision and site adminis- 

Gr a a re eee 16, 815. 54 
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Indemnifying costs to American 
University as per agreement 
for out of pocket expenses 
paid by it in connection with 
hospital project including 
transfer of title to 7.8 acres 

$40, 161.35 

Litigation expenses which re- 
sulted from zoning contro- 
versy culminating in con- 
tested hearing before the 
Zoning Commission, trial in 
U. S. District Court for the 
District of Columbia, U. S. 
Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia circuit, 
Supreme Court of the United 
States; extending over a 3- 
year period; relocation; legal 
fees, expert witness fees and 
Court COSiS seno eee e 59, 012. 61 


339, 566. 74 


The foregoing expenses do not include 
an item of $105,000 which will be in- 
curred for the expense of the archi- 
tectural adaptation of the plans for the 
hospital at the new site. Some of the 
plans of the hospital on the former 
American University site are salvage- 
able and will be salvaged. 

Government Services Administration 
has advised Sibley Memorial Hospital 
that it considers pregrant expenses re- 
sulting from work on the hospital proj- 
ect at the American University site in- 
eligible for inclusion in the cost of the 
project on the ground that they were 
not incurred in the prosecution of the 
project, which is now the subject of the 
grant at the Loughboro Road site. 

The purpose of this bill is to solve a 
technical problem and allow as part of 
the total project cost the pregrant ex- 
penses of Sibley Memorial Hospital paid 
or incurred by it in connection with the 
hospital project at the former Ameri- 
can University site as well as at the new 
Loughboro Road site without increasing 
the cost to the United States or the 
District of Columbia. 

The bill provides that “in no event 
shall the grant exceed the allocated 
amount of $4,348,540, as revised Febru- 
ary 27, 1956, under the appropriation 
made by the act of July 15, 1952 (66 
Stat. 637).” 

The District of Columbia has no ob- 
jection to the passage of the bill with 
the understanding that the cost to the 
District of Columbia will not be in- 
creased thereby, which is provided for 
in the bill as described above. 


SURPLUS PROPERTY FOR VOLUN- 
TEER FIRE FIGHTING 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (H. R. 13673) to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949 to permit donations of sur- 
plus property to volunteer fire-fighting 
organizations, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) the first 
sentence of section 203 (j) (1) of the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949 (40 U. S. C., sec. 484 (j) (1)) 
is amended to read as follows: “Under such 
regulations as he may prescribe, the Admin- 
istrator is authorized in his discretion to 
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donate without cost (except for direct costs 
of care and handling) for use in any State 
for purposes of education, public health, or 
civil defense, or for research for any such 
purpose, or for the purpose of aiding in 
the protection of life and property by volun- 
teer fire-fighting organizations, any equip- 
ment, materials, books, or other supplies 
(including those capitalized in a working 
capital or similar fund) under the control 
of any executive agency which shall have 
been determined to be surplus property and 
which shall have been determined under 
paragraph (2), (3), or (4) of this subsec- 
tion to be usable and necessary for any such 
purpose.” 

(b) The last sentence of section 203 (j) 
(1) of such act is amended by inserting 
before the period at the end thereof the 
following: “, except that notwithstanding a 
State agency is not designated under State 
law for the purpose of distributing property 
for use by volunteer fire-fighting organiza- 
tions, such property may be transferred to 
such State agency for use for purposes of 
education; public health, or civil defense, 
or for research for any such purpose”. 

Sec., 2. (a) The first. sentence of section 
203 (j) (3) of such act (40 U. S. C., sec. 434 
(j) (3)) is amended to read as follows: 
“Determination whether such surplus prop- 
erty (except surplus property allocated in 
conformity with paragraph (2) of this sub- 
section) is usable and necessary for purposes 
of education or public health, or for research 
for any such purpose, or for the purpose of 
aiding in the protection of life and property 
by volunteer fire-fighting organizations, in 
any State shall be made by the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, who shall 

. allocate such property on the basis of needs 
and utilization for transfert by the Adminis- 
trator to such State agency for distribution 
to (A) tax-supported medical institutions, 
hospitals, clinics, health centers, school sys- 
tems, schools, colleges, and universities, (B) 
other nonprofit medical institutions, hos- 
pitals, clinics, health centers, schools, col- 
leges, and universities, which are exempt 
from taxation under section 501 (c) (8) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, or (C) to 
any incorporated or unincorporated volun- 
teer fire department, fire company, or other 
similar fire-fighting organization which is 
tax-supported or has been held exempt from 
taxation under section 501 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954." 

(b) The second sentence of section 203 
(j) (3) is amended by inserting “or for the 
purpose of aiding in the protection of life 
and property by volunteer fire-fighting or- 
ganization in the State,” after “in the 
State,”. 

Sec. 3. Section 203 (k) (2) of such Act 
(40 U. S. C., sec. 484 (k)) is amended by 
striking out “or” at the end of clause (D), 
by striking out the comma at the end of 
clause (E) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“; or’, and by inserting immediately after 
clause (E) the following new clause: 

“(F) the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, through such officers or em- 
ployees of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare as he may designate, 
in the case of property transferred pursu- 
ant to this act to volunteer fire-fighting 
organizations for aiding in the protection 
of life and property by such organizations,” 

Sec. 4. Section 203 (0) of such act (40 
U. S. C., sec. 484 (n)) is amended by in- 
serting “or volunteer fire-fighting organiza- 
tions” after “educational or public health in- 
stitutions.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 


Mr. Speaker, 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, this 
is a simple bill; one easily understood; 
nothing intricate about it. It is a bill 
in which there is great interest, as evi- 
denced by the number of bills introduced 
by Members of the House and Members 
of the Senate. The purpose of this bill, 
if enacted into law, is to enable qualified 
volunteer fire-fighting organizations to 
receive useful and needed Federal sur- 
plus personal property. 

The bill applies only to surplus per- 
sonal property. 

The determination to donate the prop- 
erty is made by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and the 
legally constituted State agencies. No 
property is to be donated unless these 
qualified agencies determine that it is 
useful and needed for purposes of the 
volunteer fire-fighting organizations. 

These volunteer fire-fighting organi- 
zations receive no priority over the cur- 
rent programs for education, health, and 
civil defense. 

The Department of Defense is de- 
claring property excess at the rate of 6 
to 8 billion dollars per year. This rate 
will likely continue for some time due to 
excessive inventories, technological 
changes, and so forth. This property is 
purchased with public funds. The pub- 
lic sacrifices on other essential activities 
including fire fighting in order to fi- 
nance the long and expensive defense 
effort. It is only reasonable, therefore, 
to use this surplus property for certain 
public activities such as education, 
health, civil defense, and fire fighting. 
The commercial market is not in condi- 
tion to absorb the large military sur- 
pluses generated at home and abroad. 
When the material is sold, the return 
amounts to a few cents on the acquisi- 
tion dollar. The Government Opera- 
tions Committee has recently held a 
hearing on complaints of manufacturers 
that foreign excess Federal property is 
being dumped on the domestic market. 

The committee, after considering all 
these facts, reported the bill to permit 
volunteer fire fighting units to receive 
surplus property that is determined by 
Federal and State agencies to be useful 
and needed for their purposes. 

It should be stressed that this is prop- 
erty that has been screened by all Fed- 
eral agencies and no one wants it. The 
bill, H. R. 13673, authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to establish suitable standards as to eli- 
gibility for volunteer fire fighting organi- 
zations. As indicated in the report the 
Secretary, as in the case of education 
and health institutions, will consult with 
various fire fighting organizations and 
prepare standards for eligibility. This 
method of determining eligibility has 
proved very successful as in the case of 
education and health institutions. 

The bill, section 2 (a) (C), provides 
for donations to any incorporated or 
unincorporated volunteer fire depart- 
ment, fire company, or other similar fire 
fighting organization which is tax sup- 
ported or has been held exempt from 
taxation under section 501 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954, 

This means that no profitmaking or- 
ganization is eligible to receive surplus 
property. The Secretary of the Depart- 
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ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
after consulting with responsible organi- 
zations will set standards as to what is a 
bona fide volunteer fire fighting organi- 
zation. 

The question has been raised as to why 
municipal and other fire fighting or- 
ganizations which are fully supported by 
taxes are not eligible to receive the prop- 
erty. The answer is that the committee 
believes that volunteer fire fighting or- 
ganizations which are mainly staffed by 
civic minded individuals who donate 
their time and resources to protecting 
public life and property are entitled to 
special consideration. 

In those few words, that explains the 
bill and its purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield such time 
as he may desire to the gentleman from 
Virginia {Mr. JENNINGS]. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, our 
Nation is fortunate to have many out- 
standing groups of civic-minded individ- 
uals who give unselfishly of their efforts 
and time to make their communities bet- 
ter places in which to live. No group 
works harder and longer than the vol- 
unteer fire-fighting organizations that 
protect the lives and property of mil- 
lions of citizens throughout the Nation. 

Since being elected to Congress, I have 
had occasion to investigate the possibil- 
ity of volunteer fire departments receiv- 
ing surplus Government property for use 
in their work. It could not be done under 
existing regulations. 

The legislation we have before the 
House today—H. R. 13673—would amend 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 to permit donations 
of surplus property to volunteer fire- 
fighting organizations. 

I certainly favor the passage of this 
legislation so that our volunteer firemen 
can receive all possible benefits from the 
donable property program. 

On the opening day of the 85th Con- 
gress, January 3, 1957, I introduced what 
was apparently the first bill of the new 
Congress to amend the law such as will 
be done by H. R. 13673. My bill, H. R. 
242, not only provided for donation of 
surplus property to volunteer fire-fight- 
ing organizations but also to volunteer 
lifesaving and rescue squads. These lat- 
ter organizations—lifesaving and rescue 
squads—also perform a vital community 
service in many, many areas of the 
Nation. 

When the Special Subcommittee on 
Donable Property held hearings on bills 
tc amend the law for the benefit of vol- 
unteer fire Cepartments and the rescue 
squads, I submitted a statement in sup- 
port of H. R. 242. I regret the subcom- 
mittee and the full committee have not 
included the lifesaving and rescue 
squads in H. R. 13673, but I commend 
their action to make volunteer fire-fight- 
ing organizations eligible for surplus 
property. 

I will continue to seek further amend- 
ments to the donable property laws to 
allow lifesaving and rescue squads to 
benefit from the program. 

Mr. Speaker, since man first discov- 
ered the uses and the dangers of fire, 
there have probably been volunteer fire- 
men. The untiring efforts and heroic 
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acts of the volunteer fireman are detailed 
from earliest times in history, down 
through the Middle Ages, and through- 
out the records of the New World. 

Records show that George Washing- 
ton, while in Philadelphia, bought a fire 
engine for the Alexandria, Va., volunteer 
fire company of which he was a member. 
There seems to be some question as to 
whether Mr. Washington ever helped 
battle a fire, but his whole life sets forth 
the ideals of the volunteer fireman. 

The Virginia Fire Chiefs’ Association 
of Virginia and the Virginia Firemen’s 
Association are holding their annual 
conventions in Alexandria this week. 
Many volunteer chiefs and volunteer 
firemen from the Virginia communities 
interested in H. R. 13673 are attending 
these conventions. It is appropriate that 
they meet in Alexandria, where George 
Washington undoubtedly inspired the 
volunteers. 

During World War II, large numbers 
of citizen fire-fighters were trained in 
anticipation of an air attack upon this 
country, and we can readily realize the 
role such individuals play in the Nation’s 
civil defense efforts today. 

On October 4, 1948, the volunteer fire- 

men were honored with a United States 
commemorative stamp honoring their 
300th anniversary. The central design 
of the stamp is a portrait of Peter 
Stuyvesant with the name and wording 
“Organizer of the First Volunteer Fire- 
men in America” below his portrait. At 
the lower edge of the stamp is the motto 
that typifies and symbolizes the volunteer 
fireman: “Unselfish Public: Service— 
Courage—Duty.” 
. Mr. Speaker, we have opportunity 
today to assist the thousands. of volun- 
teer firemen in America in their work 
by approving this legislation to make 
volunteer fire departments eligible for 
surplus Government property. 

The surplus property program has 
been continually expanded. In 1955, the 
donation provisions were extended still 
further to embrace civil defense needs. 
A brief survey of the program clearly 
demonstrates that the Congress has been 
concerned with assisting those organ- 
izations and institutions whose chief 
mission is to serve the public interest. 
The volunteer fire department meets all 


the requirements; no other . volunteer 


group serves the public to any higher 
degree. 

I wish to again express my apprecia- 
tion to the Committee on Government 
Operations for bringing H. R. 13673 to 
the floor. This is needed legislation and 
should be of much assistance to our vol- 
unteer firemen. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. May], 
a member of the committee. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, this bill was 
reported out unanimously by our sub- 
committee and also unanimously by the 
full Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. I think it is a very worthwhile 
bill. As the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has mentioned, many Members 
of the House have instituted companion 
bills relative to this subject. There are 
thousands of volunteer fire companies 
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throughout the United States ; in fact, in 
my hometown of Wethersfield, Conn., I 
believe we have the oldest fire company 
in continuous operation in the Nation— 
some 150 years old. I can say this: that 
their great work relative to disasters, 
such as the flood that New England ex- 
perienced, and the many other ways that 
they go about saving lives and property 
makes this type of bill very worthwhile. 
There is, under the act, provision that 
they can participate in this surplus prop- 
erty of the Government. Certainly their 
connection with civil defense, which al- 
ready has control of much of that prop- 
erty, makes this a natural followup to 
that measure. 

I believe there are many others that 
will want to say a few words on behalf of 
this bill, but as the ranking Republican 
member of the subcommittee, I want to 
say that I am 100 percent in favor of it. 
I was proud to offer the motions in the 
subcommittee and full committee to re- 
port this bill out and to have a com- 
panion bill to the one adopted. I hope 
the other body will now follow the House 


and pass this measure before adjourn- 


ment. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. HYDE]. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I am one of 
the Members who introduced a compan- 
ion measure to this bill. It is a very 
worthwhile piece of legislation. Speak- 
ing from my own knowledge of volun- 
teer fire-fighting units and rescue squads 
in my own District, I know this equip- 
ment will be of immeasurable value to 
the health and safety of our communi- 
ties. It seems to me if the Federal Gov- 
ernment has surplus property available, 
it could not be put to better use. I know 
how difficult it is for volunteer fire de- 
partments in small towns to raise funds 
to purchase new equipment, and I am 
always amazed at their ingenuity in im- 
provising fire-fighting equipment from 
tanks and other property which they 
now are required to bid on. The fire 
companies and rescue squads in my Dis- 
trict do an excellent job with the equip- 
ment they have. To be able to get 
needed additional equipment under sur- 
plus would help them in their jobs as 
volunteers. 

Mr. Speaker, I urgently vecommend 
the passage of this bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 


the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
LANKFORD]. r 
Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 


simply want to say that I feel this is a 
most worthwhile piece of legislation, 
and I concur in the remarks made by 
my colleague, the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. HYDE]. 

Mr. Speaker, I am highly gratified by 
the action which the House has taken 
today in passing H. R. 13673. In passing 
this legislation, the House has performed 
an outstanding public service. The 
action today will undoubtedly bolster the 
fire-fighting ability of our volunteer fire 
departments. 

It would be difficult to think of more 
deserving recipients of Federal surplus 
property than the volunteer fire depart- 
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ments of the Nation who would put this 
equipment to the direct use of saving 
lives and property. As we endeavor to 
strengthen our defenses in the atomic 
age, we know that we must have an ade- 
quate civil-defense system that will 
minimize loss of property and life should 
disaster come. The passage of this bill 
will do much to insure that the dedi- 
cated individuals who serve as volunteer 
fire fighters will have suitable equipment 
to meet all possible types of emergen- 
cies. The struggle these fire-fighting 
organizations have had in the past. to 
raise funds for badly needed equipment 
is well known to all. The action today 
will reduce this onerous burden to a 
large degree. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 


the. gentleman from Florida . [Mr. 
ROGERS]: 
Mr: ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 


er, I want to compliment the committee 
for bringing out this bill. From my own. 
personal knowledge of volunteer fire de- 
partments in my area I know this legisla-, 
tion is needed and worth while, and I 
heartily support it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Gray]. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I whole- 
heartedly support this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I appreciate very much 
the distinguished majority leader, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
Cormack], yielding to me in order that I 
might say a few words in behalf of H. R. 
13673, a bill to permit donation of surplus 
property to volunteer fire-fighting or- 
ganizations. I consider this a very im- 
portant bill, and if it becomes law will be 
of great benefit to the many fire-fighting 
organizations in southern Illinois. 

The past year has brought several dis- 
asters to southern Tilinois, including 2 
very severe tornadoes—l1 at Murphys- 
boro, Ill., touched off a series of. fires. 
Regular and volunteer fire departments 
from miles around responded. This is 
just one example of the great work being 
done by volunteers in smaller communi- 
ties. Ordinarily, those who need help 
the most during the disaster find them- 
selyes with the least amount of equip- 
ment. This bill before us will help to 
equip these small communities with the 
necessary fire-fighting equipment. I 
hope this legisation will pass overwhelm- 
ingly. In closing, I want to thank the 
distinguished gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Focarty] and the other 
sponsors of this important legislation. I 
also want to thank the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] for his 
efforts in behalf of this bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. 
HEMPHILL). 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of H. R. 
13673, the bill to permit donations of 
surplus property to volunteer fire-fight- 
ing organizations, and for other pur- 
poses. I congratulate the Committee on 
Government Operations for bringing 
out this bill, and the author, the gentle- 
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man from Rhode Island [Mr. FOGARTY], 
for sponsoring it. 

No finer or more patriotic service is 
rendered anywhere in this land than 
that of the members of our voluntary fire 
departments. Unpaid in most instances, 
underpaid in almost every instance, they 
nevertheless respond repeatedly to dan- 
gerous duty. They do not ask where 
compensation is coming from—they only 
ask the privilege of service. 

I suppose too few, seeing the reflection 
of a blaze on the horizon, think of the 
valiant men, hastening from jobs or from 
sleep in the night, to do a neighborly 
service, furnishing their own transporta- 
tion, using their own clothes as the only 
available uniforms, risking their lives 
and their bodies, to do good. I salute 
those men this day. 

In my District we have not only mu- 
nicipal but rural volunteer fire depart- 
ments. As a result of their efforts, in 
many instances, insurance premiums 
have been lowered. 

This session it has been my practice to 
attend a church in Alexandria, Va., every 
Sunday I am up here. In that city are 
houses containing the old fire marks used 
to identify houses covered by insurance, 
or protected by volunteer organizations— 
continuing proof that volunteer fire de- 
partments have been recognized, de- 
pended upon, and appreciated for many 
years. Volunteer fire departments exist 
today, as they did in the early days of 
this Republic, as a symbol of the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

Many times these fine organizations 
are hampered by lack of funds to pur- 
chase sufficient equipment. The men 
themselves do not have the money to 
finance the programs. As a result, these 
volunteer firemen serve under conditions 
of greater hardship and danger than 
ordinary firemen. 

The benefits of this bill are manifold. 
It provides the opportunity for obtaining 
much needed equipment. It provides for 
a useful and purposeful disposition of 
surplus property. It heralds a chance 
for many well deserving but equipment- 
poor volunteer organizations to get 
equipment they sorely need, It promises, 
in many instances, a potential for reduc- 
tion of dangerous deficiencies. 

I think the explanation from the re- 
port is excellent: 

H. R. 13673 would extend the benefits of 
the surplus personal property donation pro- 
gram to any incorporated or unincorporated 
volunteer fire department, fire company, or 
other similar fire-fighting organization. As 
in the case of educational and health re- 
quirements, the Secretary of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare would 
determine whether the property is useful and 
needed and allocate it for transfer by the 
Administrator of General Services to the duly 
authorized State agency for fair and equi- 
table distribution. 

Property donated for volunteer fire-fight- 
ing purposes is subject to compliance pro- 
visions similar to those which apply to the 
education and health activities. 

Volunteer fire-fighting organizations would 
not be entitled to a priority. They would 
receive property through the regular channels 
of allocation and distribution. 

H. R. 13673 specifically amends existing 
legislation to provide that property shall be 
donated without cost except for direct costs 
of care and handling. This provision will 
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reduce unnecessary paperwork, prevent mis- 
understandings, and will be generally bene- 
ficial, 

Congress has made surplus property avail- 
able for civil defense purposes and volunteer 
fire-fighting organizations perform civil de- 
fense functions and all property donated to 
them is available in case of disaster. 


This is a fine piece of legislation which 
will benefit the country and help the fine 
men who serve so well, I strongly urge 
its passage. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the author of the bill, the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. FOGARTY]. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, as you know I am in- 
terested in the expansion of the surplus 
personal property program to the degree 
that it may be possible to include volun- 
tary fire departments. I have for many 
years been a member of such a voluntary 
department and believe that I have some 
appreciation of their problems. 

There are many thousands of volun- 
teer fire departments throughout the 
country which provide the only property 
protection their local communities have 
against fires and floods. Most of the 
communities served by these volunteer 
fire departments are small and cannot 
afford a paid fire department. Even if 
they could afford a paid department, it 
would not be economical for them to 
do so. 

In these communities many public 
buildings, such as schools and hospitals, 
require fire protection not only to avoid 
the loss or damage to these buildings due 
to fire or other disaster but at the same 
time to provide trained fire fighting per- 
sonnel so as to reduce the chances of in- 
juries and loss of lives as a result of such 
disasters. 

Fire insurance rates for all property 
holders in a community are greatly re- 
duced when some form of an organized 
fire department is available. Fires each 
year destroy property valued at hundreds 
of millions of dollars and these losses not 
only reduce the wealth of the Nation but 
also cause insurance rates to increase 
even for those individuals served by paid 
fire departments. p 

Volunteer fire departments provide 
one opportunity. for a community to 
enter into a cooperative program pro- 
viding a positive social influence as well 
as economic benefits. Many of these 
organizations become the center of the 
community’s activities. Individuals who 
take part in volunteer fire departments 
become better informed and conscious 
of fire hazards and will take steps 
to remove them. It is also a usual prac- 
tice for such organizations to develop 
and conduct training programs in fire 
prevention. Many fires can be pre- 
vented by removing the causes and these 
causes can only be removed by better- 
informed citizens. 

The property needs of a volunteer fire 
department are comparatively simple. 
They need some sort of a modern fire 
truck, together with fire hose, portable 
extinguishers, ladders, and similar items. 
These items frequently generate as sur- 
plus property and often may be passed 
over by State screeners because there 
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may be no known need for this type of 
property for health, educational, or civil- 
defense purposes. i 

By making volunteer fire departments 
eligible to obtain surplus property, it 
would remove the inequities that now 
develop when certain volunteer fire de- 
partments obtain surplus property as 
being a civil-defense unit established 
pursuant to State law, and similar yol- 
unteer fire departments cannot obtain 
the property because they are not des- 
ignated by the State civil-defense au- 
thorities as a civil-defense unit. Fur- 
thermore, the present law is causing 
FCDA compliance problems and local 
administrative problems inasmuch as it 
is difficult to draw a line as to what is 
and is not a legitimate civil-defense use 
for this property. In many States, fire 
trucks are not donated to fire depart- 
ments unless the department already 
has a truck and the donated truck will be 
used as an auxiliary to one already in 
existence. It is logical to presume that 
any fire equipment donated to a fire de- 
partment should always be available for 
use in all phases of fire protection. 

Fire-fighting equipment may now be 
donated to health and educational insti- 
tutions and many of these institutions 
are obtaining this equipment in order to 
have needed protection. However, this 
equipment has little value unless you 
have the personnel trained to use it in 
cases of fires. This trained personnel 
is not available to the average health or 
educational institution. These institu- 
tions cannot legally turn donated fire- 
fighting equipment over to the local fire 
department which may have trained 
personnel available. As a result, the 
community does not receive the protec- 
tion it requires and maximum utilization 
of the equipment is not realized. 

In view of the foregoing, I solicit your 
very serious consideration to this pro- 
posal. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers who desire to do so may extend 
their remarks at this point in the Rrc- 
orp; and also that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to ex- 
tend their remarks on the pending bill. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. j 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of H. R. 13673, a bill to amend 
the Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act of 1949 to permit the 
donation of surplus property to volun- 
teer fire-fighting organizations. 

Presently only health, education, and 
civil-defense agencies can receive sur- 
plus equipment by paying the cost of 
care and handling. In my State of Del- 
aware, we have only one paid fire com- 
pany, all others, numbering some 59, 
are volunteer groups, men who give of 
their time and fire-fighting ability to 
protect the property of their fellow cit- 
izens. I have personally contacted all 
the volunteer fire companies in Dela- 
ware, and they are in accord that the 
passage of such a bill would be of ad- 
vantage to them and to the communities 
that contribute to their support. 
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I feel that it is important that they 
be given the very best of equipment and 
as much as possible to do this very im- 
portant job. 

It is for this reason that I strongly 
urge favorable consideration to be given 
to this legislation so that the citizens 
who give unselfishly of their time and 
place their lives in danger will have the 
tools to more effectively do their job. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I too have 
several communities in my District that 
depend upon voluntary fire-fighting 
organizations. They perform a service 
of great value with a minimum of ex- 
pense to the local people. 

Excess Government property adapt- 
able to their use serves no purpose being 
stored in rental warehouses, whereas it 
can be made most useful as additions to 
the meager equipment usually available 
to these voluntary groups. 

I heartily endorse this bill and hope 
the House will pass it. 

Mr. NIMTZ. Mr. Speaker, I urge 
favorable consideration of H. R. 13673, 
which is before us. This bill would 
amend the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949, to permit 
donation of surplus property to volun- 
teer fire-fighting organizations. 

The Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act of 1949, Public Law 152, 
81st Congress, as amended by Public Law 
61, 84th Congress, 1st session, and Public 
Law 655, 84th Congress, 2d session, pro- 
vides that personal property which be- 
comes surplus to all Federal require- 
ments may be donated without cost— 
except for costs of care and handling— 
for use in any State, the District of Co- 
lumbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, and the Territories and posses- 
sions of the United States, for use for 
purposes of education, public health, or 
civil defense, or for research for any such 
purpose when the property is determined 
by proper authority to be useful and 
necessary for such purposes. 

The determination as to whether prop- 
erty is useful and needed for purposes 
of education and health, except for edu- 
cational activities which are of special 
interest to the armed services as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Defense, rests 
with the Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The 
determination as to civil defense use and 
need rests with the Director, Office of 
Defense and Civilian Mobilization. 

The allocation of property on a fair 
and equitable basis and the imposition 
and enforcement of reasonable com- 
Pliance rests with the Secretary and 
Director with respect of education and 
health needs, and civil defense needs, re- 
spectively. 

H. R. 13673 would extend the benefits 
of the surplus personal property dona- 
tion program to any incorporated or un- 
incorporated volunteer fire. department, 
fire company, or other similar fire- 
fighting organization. As in the case of 
educational and health requirements, 
the Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare would 
determine whether the property is use- 
ful and needed and allocate it for trans- 
fer by the Administrator of General 
Services to the duly authorized State 
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agency for fair and equitable distribu- 
tion. 

Property donated for volunteer fire- 
fighting purposes is subject to compli- 
ance provisions similar to those which 
apply to the education and health ac- 
tivities. 

Volunteer fire-fighting organizations 
would not be entitled to a priority. 
They would receive property through 
the regular channels of allocations and 
distribution. 

H. R. 13673 specifically amends exist- 
ing legislation to provide that property 
shall be donated without cost except for 
direct costs of care and handling. This 
provision will reduce unnecessary paper- 
work, prevent misunderstandings, and 
will be generally beneficial. 

Congress has made surplus property 
available for civil defense purposes, and 
volunteer fire-fighting organizations per- 
form civil defense functions and all 
property donated to them is available in 
case of disaster. 

It was my privilege to introduce H. R. 
3406 on the 22d day of January 1957, 
which would have accomplished the same 
purpose. H. R. 13673 is the result of 
many weeks of work by the Committee 
on Government Operations and hearings 
conducted upon this most vital subject. 
Bills to aid volunteer fire-fighting com- 
panies to the list of organizations eligible 
to receive surplus property were intro- 
duced by 17 Members of the House. I 
know that many of my colleagues have 
been contacted, in person and by letter, 
by their constituents in regard to this 
measure. I congratulate the Committee 
on Government Operations for their con- 
sideration of this subject and reporting 
out this bill for floor action. I urge my 
colleagues to give it favorable considera- 
tion. 

I speak from experience in this field, 
as I am a member of the Clay Township, 
St. Joseph County, Ind., fire department, 
which is the second most populous unin- 
corporated township in Indiana. It is 
immediately north of South Bend, and 
lies between the University of Notre 
Dame and the Indiana-Michigan State 
line. I helped organize this department 
in 1947, and, thus, I am well acquainted 
with the problems of financing a depart- 
ment and of securing adequate equipment 
with which a volunteer department can 
perform the mission for which it was 
organized. 

These gentlemen and their ladies—for 
whenever you find one of these volunteer 
companies, you also find a ladies’ aux- 
iliary to the department—give many 
hours of their time in building equip- 
ment or raising money to provide equip- 
ment so that they may have an adequate 
department to safeguard the lives and 
property of their fellow citizens. They 
are a dedicated group of individuals, who 
regularly give 1 or 2 evenings per 
week in training for their mission, or 
building their equipment or keeping it in 
shape; and then they agree to respond 
at the time of any emergency—day or 
night—to fight a fire that threatens their 
property or their neighbor’s property, or 
the lives of their fellow citizens. 

Most of these departments have co- 
operative arrangements with adjoining 
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departments to respond to their call for 
aid whenever the occasion arises. These 
companies perform a service and gov- 
ernmental function that would ordi- 
narily be paid for by an addition to the 
local tax rate. However, often the tax- 
able value of the property within the 
township or community is not great 
enough to raise funds sufficient to staff 
adequately a paid department, and, 
thus, these volunteers fill this need by 
organizing and maintaining a volunteer 
fire-fighting company. 

Under section 203 of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949, Federal surplus personal 
property determined by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to be 
usable and necessary for educational or 
public-health purposes, including re- 
search, may be donated by the Adminis- 
trator of General Services through State 
surplus property distribution agencies 
to tax-supported or nonprofit tax-exempt 
medical institutions, hospitals, clinics, 
health centers, school systems, schools, 
colleges, and universities. Under a re- 
cent amendment by Public Law 655 of 
the 84th Congress, surplus personal 
property usable and necessary for civil- 
defense purposes may, in like manner, 
be donated to civil-defense organiza- 
tions of States, or political subdivisions 
and instrumentalities thereof. With re- 
spect to both of these programs—by 
delegation from the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration in the latter 
case—such property is allocated among 
the several States by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
although, within the several States, dis- 
tribution to eligible agencies and organ- 
izations is made by the State distribu- 
tion agencies subject to basic Federal 
regulations and standards. 

Also surplus personal property under 
the control of the Defense Department 
which is determined by the Secretary of 
Defense to be usable and necessary for 
educational activities which are of spe- 
cial interest to the armed services—a 
phrase which has been very broadly in- 
terpreted—may be donated for such ac- 
tivities pursuant to allocation by the 
Secretary of Defense. Such defense-re- 
lated donations are given priority over 
donations under the other two programs. 

H. R. 13673, and bills similar to it, 
would add to the eligible list for dona- 
tion of Federal personal surplus prop- 
erty volunteer fire companies and de- 
partments. The items which would be 
available for distribution would, of 
course, vary from time to time, and 
would differ and would be of various 
quantities in different parts of the coun- 
try; because, as personal property items 
are declared surplus, they are moved to 
the closest point of distribution, and are 
not distributed equally to the various 
points throughout the country. To do 
so would cause expense of sorting, pack- 
ing, and transportation. 

From my investigation of this pro- 
gram, it is my belief that volunteer fire- 
fighting companies would be able to se- 
cure such items as rope, tarpaulins, shov- 
els, axes, picks, lanterns, and other 
pieces of equipment that would assist 
them in fighting a fire and protecting 
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property. Also, if they maintain a 
kitchen at their headquarters, they could 
possibly secure surplus chinaware, 
knives, forks, spoons, and cooking, uten- 
sils. On occasions, stoves have been de- 
clared surplus, 

It is my belief that the enactment of 
this bill to include fire-fighting organi- 
zations in the list of eligible organiza- 
tions would not hurt nor compete with 
commercial equipment companies whose 
business is the sale of fire-fighting 
equipment, as the items would be small 
in nature and ones which are con- 
sidered as expendable items by the de- 
partments, in that they wear out within 
a relatively short period of time, either 
through use or breakage. The volunteer 
companies would continue to purchase 
fire trucks, high-pressure fog equipment, 
hose, nozzles, aerial ladders, and the like. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge favorable consid- 
eration of this legislation. 

Mr, HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased to add my support and vote 
to this worthwhile piece of legislation 
which can mean so very much to the 
volunteer fire companies of the seven 
counties in my District. Iam very proud 
of the fine efforts the men of these vol- 
unteer outfits expend in protecting the 
lives and property of their communities. 
Unselfishly they are donating their serv- 
ices not only to prove fire protection but 
to sponsor many community activities of 
a wholesome and patriotic nature. They 
also stand as an example and source of 
inspiration for the youngsters who ob- 
serve their volunteer services in behalf 
of a better America. 

Not only do these men donate their 
services but they are the ones who con- 
duct the fund raising campaigns to fi- 
nance the purchase of sites, buildings 
and equipment. Many of them have 
built their own fire stations themselves, 
and the result has been a center of 
community activity. 

This legislation offers the means of 
making some of their tasks a little 
lighter. It will enable them to obtain 
from the Federal Government any sur- 
plus fire-fighting equipment which may 
be available. The bill specifically amends 
existing legislation to provide that prop- 
erty shall be donated without cost ex- 
cept direct costs of care and handling. 
The bill would benefit any incorporated 
or unincorporated volunteer fire depart- 
ment, fire company, or other similar fire- 
fighting organization. The Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare would determine whether 
the property is useful and needed and al- 
locate it for transfer by the Administra- 
tor of General Services to the duly au- 
thorized State agency for fair and equi- 
table distribution. I would like to point 
out that the property will be distributed 
to fire companies, not by the Federal 
Government, but by a State agency 
which has received it from the Admin- 
istrator of General Services. It will be 
up to the State agency to allocate the 
State’s share among the various fire 
companies. I mention this so as to make 
it very celar that no fire company need 
go further from home than the State 
capital in negotiating for this surplus 
equipment, 
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The provisions of this bill are similar 
to those employed for the distribution of 
surplus property for the purpose of edu- 
cation, public health, and civil defense. 
The new practice is justified on the ba- 
sis of these prior provisions of law, since 
fire-fighting organizations perform civil 
defense functions and all property do- 
nated to them is available in case of dis- 
aster. 

Mr. Speaker, I certainly endorse the 
provisions of this bill and urge that it 
be passed without delay. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
add my support to that of my colleagues 
in behalf of H. R. 13673, which would 
authorize the donation of surplus Fed- 
eral property to community volunteer 
fire departments. I consider it a most 
meritorious bill. 

It is certainly deserving of our sup- 
port and immediate enactment. It will 
amend existing law to permit the dona- 
tion of surplus property which may be 
excess to the needs of Federal agencies, 
but which is still of a serviceable nature 
and can be put to good use by local vol- 
unteer fire departments in the cities and 
towns throughout our Nation. There is 
certainly no more worthy cause or pur- 
pose for which such surplus property or 
equipment might be utilized than that of 
saving property and protecting the lives 
of our citizens. We are all aware of the 
dedicated service rendered by volunteer 
firemen in our Nation, who often risk 
their lives in battling fires with old and 
antiquated equipment. 

While this legislation offers no panacea 
or ready promise of better equipment to 
meet the needs of local communities, 
it will permit the donation of some items 
which can be utilized by local fire-fight- 
ing units. This will in turn effect a tax 
savings to city and county governments, 
and will thus confer a direct savings to 
the taxpayers. 

During this past session, I have re- 
ceived considerable mail from city offi- 
cials and from volunteer firemen who 
have urged enactment of this legislation. 
To the volunteer fire departments of my 
District, of which there are many, and 
for which I have the highest respect, this 
bill will be of great value and interest. 
I am sure the approval of H. R. 13673 
will be acclaimed as wise legislation in 
my District in West Virginia, and I urge 
my colleagues to join with me in support 
of this bill. 

Mr. TEWES. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
posal to add volunteer fire-fighting or- 
ganizations to the list of eligible receivers 
of surplus Federal property has a con- 
siderable emotional appeal. This is both 
an advantage and a disadvantage. 

It is an advantage because the emo- 
tional appeal is justified and genuine. 
A sincere feeling of gratitude and loyalty 
grows in anyone who is acquainted with 
the service of volunteer fire fighters. 
These volunteers go through the drudg- 
ery of training, the inconvenience of 24- 
hour call, the risk of death or disable- 
ment in fires, the nervous strain of rescue 
work—all with little compensation ex- 
cept the knowledge that they are helping 
their neighbors. In communities where 
local taxes will not support a full-time 
fire crew, the volunteers can mean the 
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difference between complete loss in a 
fire and minor damage, sometimes liter- 
ally between life and death. 

We need not apologize because we feel 
grateful for such service. 

But there is a danger that some may 
believe this bill is nothing but a senti- 
mental waste of money, that gratitude 
is the main reason for introducing or 
passing it. I want to state unequivocally 
my belief that qualifying volunteer fire- 
fighters to bid for Federal surplus equip- 
ment., is good business. From a cold, 
practical, dollars-and-cents viewpoint, 
we as a nation will get far more out of 
this amendment than the relatively 
slight administrative cost we are in- 
vesting. 

To begin with, present surplus prop- 
erty laws are not designed simply to 
spread equipment to the needy. They 
are designed to get that equipment 
where we can derive the most public 
good out of it. Public health, civil de- 
fense, and education—worthy causes 
though they be—were made eligible 
chiefly because they would give back to 
the public maximum service from the 
equipment. -Volunteer fire departments 
qualify by the same standard. In terms 
of lives saved, property saved, and dol- 
lars saved, volunteer fire fighters take 
second place to no agency. 

The main additional expense of this 
program is not that of a major policy 
change. The chief added expense is that 
of processing more bids. But under the 
competent administration of the Health, 
Education, and Welfare Department, 
more bids and the increased competition 
they represent should result in more 
effective distribution of equipment. In 
short, we would be getting more benefit 
for every dollars’ worth of equipment. 
That, to me, represents not sentiment, 
but a thumbnail definition of economy 
in government. 

I urge passage of this bill which, Iam 
happy to say, incorporates the provi- 
sions of my bill H. R. 11516, which I 
introduced earlier in the session. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KEATING]. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this poini in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
13673 is a worthy measure which can be 
most beneficial to the many fine vol- 
unteer fire-fighting organizations all 
across the country which are doing so 
much to protect the life and property of 
our citizens. This bill would extend eli- 
gibility for Federal surplus property to 
any incorporated or unincorporated vol- 
unteer fire department, company, or re- 
lated fire-fighting organization. The 
determination as to usefulness and need 
for such equipment would rest with the 
Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

The ever-present problem of this Na- 
tion’s volunteer firefighters is that of 
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financing. Often such organizations 
must carry out their missions with in- 
adequate equipment. Such shortcom- 
ings become increasingly serious with 
the rising cost of purchasing the mate- 
rials needed to pursue their tasks. 

There is evidence that much of the 
equipment needed by these groups now 
rests in Federal Government warehouses, 
rusting and unwanted. Often, when 
such materials are not utilized by eligible 
organizations, they are sold to private 
groups, which then sell them to fire- 
fighting units. I agree strongly with 
the committee’s contention that inas- 
much as this property was bought with 
‘public funds in the first place, any use- 
ful surpluses should be donated to vol- 
unteer firefighters, who are carrying 
out a role with a high priority public 
purpose. 

Certainly every reasonable effort 
should be made by the Federal Govern- 
ment to beef up the work and encour- 
age the achievements of our volunteer 
firemen. All the sound help possible 
should be extended to the thousands of 
citizens all over the country who daily 
give unselfishly of their time, labor and 
funds to help protect their communi- 
ties from the ravages of fire. Because 
this measure presents a logical and 
beneficial means for helping these out- 
standing organizations, I hope it will 
gain the overwhelming approval of this 
body. 


Mr. Speaker, my only regret concern- 
ing this bill is that it is limited to fire- 
fighting organizations. For some time 
now I have sponsored a measure, H. R. 
9522, which would extend eligibility for 
Federal surplus property to certain wel- 
fare and recreation agencies. It is my 
feeling, bolstered by literally hundreds 
of communications from all over the 
United States, that these groups are 
fully worthy, deserving and in need of 
receiving surplus goods. 

The many established and respected 
welfare and recreation organizations of 
this country are performing outstand- 
ing work in guiding the young, easing 
the paths of the aged, providing coun- 
seling for the troubled, and in numerous 
other ways making the lives of Americans 
better and happier. Yet, like the fire- 
fighting groups, they are hampered by 
a constant lack of funds and shortages 
of vital equipment. 

Under the present law, only a few 
selected recreation and welfare groups 
are eligible to receive Uncle Sam’s ex- 
cess goods. I feel very strongly that 
this inequity should be eliminated and 
that the peoples representatives should 
delineate clearly on the statute books 
that reputable welfare and recreation 
agencies should be eligible for goods 
they need and can profitably utilize. 

Although no action has been taken 
on H. R. 9522 and related measures in 
this session, beyond the holding of com- 
mittee hearings, I am hopeful next year 
will be a different story. The evidence 
of need is overwhelming. The objec- 
tions to the measure are surmountable. 
It should be enacted into law in the 
next session. 

In the meantime, H. R. 13673 deserves 
support because it can go a long way 
toward helping other worthy groups 
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a safer and happier place in which to 
live. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. DENNI- 
son]. 

Mr. DENNISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENNISON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of this very worthwhile legis- 
lation. ‘This bill contains the funda- 
mental features of my bill, H. R. 11115, 
which I introduced some time ago and I 
am pleased that the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations has seen fit to ap- 
prove this measure and give to the vol- 
unteer fire-fighters of this country an 
opportunity to be of even greater service 
to their communities and their neigh- 
bors. 

Our volunteer firemen spend many 
hours of their time training and raising 
funds for much-needed equipment and 
in the actual protection of the lives and 
property of their local areas. Few, if 
any, volunteer organizations give so un- 
stintingly of their time and courage and 
yet receive so little in the way of recog- 
nition, The benefits received by all citi- 
zens protected by volunteer firemen will 
more than compensate for any added 
work that might be required of certain 
agencies and Government employees 
here in Washington in the administra- 
tion of this bill. 

Our help here today on the floor of 
the House in aiding volunteer firemen 
throughout the country is a most valu- 
able contribution to their work and to 
the preservation of the safety and wel- 
fare of the millions of Americans who 
depend upon them daily. I urge the 
passage of this bill. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, as a member of the com- 
mittee which considered this legislation, 
and a number of similar bills, I am very 
much in support of this proposed legis- 
lation. I think it is a wise piece of 
legislation, because it will permit the 
various communities in the Nation to get 
the benefit of the use of some of the 
Government's surplus property for which 
the taxpayers of those same communities 
have already paid. The public invest- 
ments therein would be lost if this equip- 
ment could not be turned over to these 
volunteer fire departments. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to congratulate 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack], and the other Members of 
the Congress, including those on my own 
committee, the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, for the legislation they 
have introduced on this subject. This is 
a good, sound, sensible piece of legisla- 
tion. I hope it will have the unanimous 
support of this House. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I yield the 
remainder of my time to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kearns]. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I should like to pay tribute to the 
gentleman from Massachusets [Mr. Mc- 
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Cormack] in this bill. It has been a 
pleasure to be able to support this legis- 
lation in our committee. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I want to 
bring a very important matter before 
the House. As of today I introduced a 
labor bill. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEARNS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Is this proposed labor 
legislation? 

Mr. KEARNS. It certainly is. 

Mr. Speaker, during the past few 
months, through the media of television, 
radio and our public press, the people 
of America have been shocked continu- 
ously with revelations of abuse by labor 
bosses of their membership, management 
and the general public. 

Hearings before the McClellan com- 
mittee produced in gruesome detail the 
bribery, thievery, murder, political graft 
and corruption which have kept more 
people in bondage than did the slavery 
we ended in an internecine conflict 
nearly 100 years ago. 

Throughout this period, it has been 
the most urgent wish of the people that 
the Congress enact legislation to correct 
these many evils. 

It was their hope that the majority 
would put aside its partisanship and in- 
traparty rivalries in the higher interest 
of the Nation’s welfare. 

In another few days, unless some cor- 
rective measure is approved, the people 
will have been disgracefully deceived. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill—which would 
appease, rather than protect, the pub- 
lic—was drafted as an excuse to the peo- 
ple. It has failed completely in these 
respects: 

First. It is opposed by the working- 
man. 

Second. It is not acceptable to man- 
agement. 

Third. It purposely evades the issues 
at hand. 

The provisions contained in the bill I 
have introduced today and which are not 
covered adequately in the Kennedy-Ives 
legislation are as follows: 

First. Effective means for investiga- 
tion and enforcement of reporting re- 
quirements. 

Second. Avoidance of infringements 
on free speech rights in the area of labor- 
management collusion. 

Third. Stricter fiduciary responsibili- 
ties in the handling of union funds. 

Fourth. Wider use of secret balloting 
in union affairs. 

Pg a Bans on organizational picket- 

g. 

Sixth. Certification of construction 
crafts without elections. 

Seventh. Correction of “union bust- 
ing” provisions in law. 

Eighth. Improved secondary boycott 
regulations. 

Ninth. Elimination of “no man’s land” 
in NLRB jurisdictional cases. 

Tenth. Application of new reporting 
and disclosure procedure prior to use of 
Federal Board facilities. 

In introducing this legislation we have 
in no way ignored the several good pro- 
visions of the Kennedy-lIves bill, but have 
substituted language and added cover- 
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age which should be beneficial to labor, 

management and the people. 

Because of the multiple failure in- 
herent in the Kennedy-Ives bill and the 
inability or outright refusal of the ma- 
jority to subject it to proper hearings, 
where its inadequacies could be cor- 
rected, introduction of this measure has 
become necessary. 

This bill contains the best thinking of 
Republican members of the Subcommit- 
tee on Labor-Management Relations who 
have carefully evaluated the needs of the 
entire Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, the quick passage of 
H. R. 13739 will guarantee that labor, 
management, and the people will not be 
denied fair labor, management legisla- 
tion in this session of Congress. 

DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF H, R. 13739, INCLUD- 
ING A GENERAL COMPARISON WITH THE SO- 
CALLED KENNEDY-IVES BILL, S. 3974 
The purpose and title of this bill are 

identical with S. 3974. 

Section 2 (a): This section in H. R. 
13739 is as it appears in S. 3974. It sets 
forth the findings that the Federal Gov- 
ernment continues to be responsible for 
protecting employees’ rights to organize, 
to choose their representatives and to 
engage in concerted activities; that the 
relations between employers and labor 
organizations and the millions of em- 
ployees they represent have a substan- 
tial impact on interstate commerce, and 
that assuring the free flow of commerce 
requires that labor organizations, em- 
ployers, and their officials adhere to the 
highest standards of ethics and respon- 
sibility in managing the internal affairs 
of their organizations, particularly as 
they affect labor-management relations. 

Section 2 (b): In the same language 
as section 2 (b) of S. 3974, this sets forth 
the future finding that recent investi- 
gations in the labor and management 
fields show abuses that call for further 
legislation in the interests of employees 
and the public generally, and declares 
the enactment of the act to be necessary 
to prevent burdening and obstructing 
commerce. 

Section 2 (c): In the language of 
S. 3974, this declares the policy of the 
United States to advance the objects 
and protect the national interests sec- 
tion 1 (a) refers to, and to correct the 
evils section 1 (b) refers to by, first, 
requiring labor organizations, employ- 
ers, labor relations consultants and their 
officers, agents, and representatives to 
file with the Secretary of Labor—here- 
after called the Secretary—certain re- 
ports and information concerning their 
administrative practices and financial 
transactions; second, regulating the ap- 
pointment of trustees or receivers to ad- 
minister the affairs of subordinate labor 
organizations; third, providing basic 
rules governing the election of union 
officers; and fourth, preventing acts and 
omissions of unions, employers, and la- 
bor relations consultants that are detri- 
mental to the rights and interests of 
individual employees and the public, and 
imposing criminal penalties for viola- 
tions of the act. 

Inasmuch as, for reasons hereinafter 
set forth, H. R. 13739 omits provisions 
of S. 3974 purporting to encourage vol- 
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untary action by labor organizations and 
employers to adopt and publish codes of 
ethical conduct, section 2 (b) in the sub- 
stitute does not mention these pro- 
visions. 

TITLE I-—-REPORTING AND DISCLOSURE 


Section 101 (a): This bill and S. 3974 
provide, in identical terms, that each la- 
bor organization shall file with the Sec- 
retary its constitution and by-laws and 
a report of certain information, much of 
which unions must file now if they wish 
to use the procedures of the National 
Labor Relations Act to become certified 
as representatives of employees or to 
correct alleged unfair labor practices of 
employers. Section 104 of S. 3974 and of 
the substitute would make public infor- 
mation of the reports by union Officials, 
employers, and labor relations consul- 
tants, including reports now filed with 
the Secretary under the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

The information 101 (a) would re- 
quire of each labor union would be, first, 
its mame and address; second, names 
and titles of its principal officers; third, 
the amount of its initiation fees; fourth, 
the amount of its regular dues; and fifth 
by means of a detailed statement or ref- 
erence to its constitution and bylaws, 
procedures it follows with respect to (i) 
eligibility for membership, (ii) electing 
officers and stewards, (iii) calling regu- 
lar and special meetings, (iv) levying 
assessments, (v) imposing fines, (vi) 
authorizing bargaining demands, (vii) 
ratifying contracts, (viii) authorizing 
strikes, (ix) authorizing disbursements 
of union funds, (x) auditing union 
books, (xi) participating in insurance or 
other benefit plans, and (xii) expelling 
members, and the grounds therefor. 
The union would have to report any 
changes in the foregoing procedures 
within 30 days. 

Section 101 (a) does not establish any 
standards with respect to any of the 
foregoing subjects or prescribe pro- 
cedures by secret ballot or otherwise for 
determining initiation fees, dues, and 
assessments, authorizing strikes, strike 
settlements, and the like. Later clauses 
in both S. 3974 and the proposed substi- 
tute, in somewhat different form, do, 
however, establish certain minimum re- 
quirements with respect to electing cer- 
tain union officials, as well as the fre- 
quency of such elections. The reports 
that section 101 (a) require would en- 
able Congress to determine if there is 
need for further legislation establishing 
other standards and democratic pro- 
cedures. 

Section 101 (b): Both S. 3974 and 
this bill, in section 101 (b), would re- 
quire unions to file with the Secretary 
annually reports signed by their chief 
financial officer and two other officers 
setting forth certain financial informa- 
tion. Section 9 (f) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act now requires unions to file much of 
this information, but only if they wish 
to use the procedures of the National 
Labor Board. The information that the 
reports would contain would be, under 
both bills, first, assets and liabilities at 
the beginning and end of each fiscal 
year; second, receipts of any kind and 
the source thereof; third, salary, allow- 
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ance, and other disbursements to each 
officer and to each employee who re- 
ceived more than $7,000 from labor or- 
ganizations; fourth, loans to any officer, 
employee, or member in excess of $500 
and the security therefor, if any, and 
terms of repayment; fifth, loans to any 
business and the security therefor, if 
any, and terms of repayment; and sixth, 
other disbursement of any kind and the 
purposes thereof. 

It should be emphasized that section 
101 (b) does not in any way regulate or 
limit the uses to which unions may put 
their funds nor are there other clauses 
that impose on unions criminal penalties 
for the way they use their funds, as 
there are in the case of employers. Re- 
ports on union expenditures, however, 
may indicate whether or not Congress 
should legislate further concerning the 
subject. 

Section 101 (c): This requires unions 
to furnish to their members the informa- 
tion appearing in the foregoing report, 
in such form and manner as the Secre- 
tary shall prescribe. 

Section 101 (d) : This provision, in both 
bills, authorizes the Secretary to exempt 
from the requirements of section 101 (b), 
dealing with financial reports, any union 
or unions having less than 200 members 
or having gross annual receipts of less 
than $20,000, if he finds that such exemp- 
tion would not impair the objects of the 
act. 

Section 102 (a): H. R. 13739 adopts 
the language of section 102 (a) of S. 
3974, which deals with possible conflicts 
between the personal interests of any 
union officer or any employee who re- 
ceives wages, salary, expenses, or other 
allowances exceeding $5,000 in any year 
and such officer’s or employee’s duty to 
his union. Both bills require each such 
officer or employee of a labor union to file 
with the Secretary a report listing and 
describing for the preceding fiscal year, 
first, any stock, bond, security, or other 
interest, legal or equitable, that he, his 
spouse or minor child had in the holdings 
of any employer whose employees such 
union represents or seeks to represent, 
and any income he, his spouse or minor 
child derived from such an employer, ex- 
cept, in each case, payments and other 
benefits he received as a regular employee 
of such employer; second, any transac- 
tion in which he, his spouse or minor 
child engaged involving any such legal or 
equitable interest, or loan to or from, any 
such business; third, any such legal or 
equitable interest that he, his spouse or 
minor child held in any business a sub- 
stantial part of which consists of buy- 
ing from, selling, or leasing to or other- 
wise dealing with an employer whose em- 
ployees such union represents or seeks to 
represent, and any income he, his spouse 
or minor child derived from such a busi- 
ness; fourth, any such legal or equitable 
interest that he, his spouse or minor child 
held in a business any part of which con- 
sists of buying from, selling or leasing to 
or otherwise dealing with such labor 
organization, and any income he, his 
spouse or minor child derived from such 
an employer; fifth, any transaction be- 
tween him, his spouse or minor child and 
any employer whose employees such 
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labor organization represents or seeks to 
represent, except work he performed and 
payments and benefits he received as a 
regular employee of such employer, and 
except purchases and sales of goods and 
services in the regular course of business 
at prices generally available to any em- 
ployee of such employer; and sixth, any 
payment received from any employer or 
any person acting as a labor relations ex- 
pert, adviser or consultant to an em- 
ployer in return for which the union of- 
ficer or employee was to influence or 
affect employees in exercising rights 
guaranteed by section 7 of the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, and 
the Railway Labor Act, as amended. 

It should be noted that section 102 
(a) merely requires union officers and 
employees to report the six categories 
of transactions it describes. It does not 
forbid the transactions or impose crim- 
inal penalties for engaging in them. 
Section 608 of S. 3974 would make it a 
crime for union officers and employees 
to accept payments of the kinds that 
section 607—by amending section 302 
(a) of the Taft-Hartley Act—would for- 
bid employers to make, but these include 
only a few of the transactions section 
102 (a) describes above. No penalty 
would attach to the other transactions, 
which section 608 of S. 3974 does not 
cover. 

Section 102 (b): This, in both S. 3974 
and H. R. 13739, exempts from section 
102 (a) (1), (2), (3), (4), and (5) secu- 
rities that are listed on a national stock 
exchange or that are registered under 
the Investment Company Act of 1940 or 
the Public Utility Holding Company Act 
of 1935, and any income derived there- 
from. 

Section 102 (c): This provides that 
nothing in section 102 shall require a 
union officer or employee to file a report 
unless he, his spouse, or minor child 
holds an interest, has received income 
or a loan or has engaged in a transac- 
tion subsection (a) describes. 

Section 103 (a): Section 2 (c) of S. 
3974 declares it to be the policy of the 
United States to protect the national in- 
terest by “requiring organizations, em- 
ployers, labor relations consultants, and 
their officers, agents, and representa- 
tives engaged in industries affecting 
commerce to file with the Secretary of 
Labor * * * certain reports and infor- 
mation concerning their administrative 
practices and financial transactions.” 

One would assume from this language 
that the “certain reports and informa- 
tion” that labor organizations, employ- 
ers, and labor relations consultants 
should file would be similar. The re- 
ports it requires of labor organizations 
are, for the most part, of a kind that 
corporations have had to file or publish 
under a multitude of State and Federal 
laws for many years. But in addition 
to the reports and information that 
most employers already must file or 
publish, the act requires of employers, 
but not of labor organizations, further 
and different reports, and in doing so 
imposes on employers the risk of crimi- 
nal penalties when they say or do any- 
thing that might infiuence or affect em- 
ployees in exercising their rights under 
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section 7 of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, as amended. By doing this, 
S. 3974 would, in effect, destroy the right 
of free speech that Congress sought to 
protect in adopting section 8 (c) of the 
amended National Labor Relations Act 
in 1947. 

Section 103 (a) of S. 3974 requires any 
employer who spends more than $5,000 
a year to influence or affect employees 
in exercising their rights under section 
7 of the National Labor Relations Act, 
as amended, or the Railway Labor Act, 
as amended, to file with the Secretary 
an annual report showing among other 
things each expenditure he makes to 
influence or affect employees in the ex- 
ercise of those rights. 

One must bear in mind the broad 
scope of those rights. They include the 
right to join or not to join a union, to 
make some collective bargaining de- 
mands and not to make others, to accept 
or reject an employer's offer, to strike 
or not to strike, and to engage in any 
other concerted activity for the purpose 
of collective bargaining or other mutual 
aid or protection. Almost everything an 
employer does in the labor relations field 
may influence or affect employees in ex- 
ercising one or more of these rights. 
If, for example, the Labor Board orders 
an election and the employer, without 
in any way suggesting how the employ- 
ees should vote, sends them a letter tell- 
ing them the date of the election and 
urging them to vote, he influences or 
affects them in exercising their rights 
under the labor acts. If he allows em- 
ployees to vote during working hours 
without loss of pay, as most unions wish 
employers to do, his expenditure for 
wages while employees vote doubtless 
will influence some to vote who would 
not vote on their own time, and must 
be reported. S. 3974 covers a multitude 
of other activities of employers that not 
only are not unlawful or unfair labor 
practices but, in many instances, are 
laudable. 

Most employers hire personnel or la- 
bor relations people whose principal duty 
is to promote good relations between em- 
ployees and their union and the em- 
ployer, thus avoiding strife and strikes. 
Salaries of such people are expenditures 
that influence or affect employees in ex- 
ercising their right to strike. By the 
same token, a substantial portion of the 
salaries of most supervisors is for cor- 
recting conditions that might cause 
grievances, correcting grievances when 
they arise and otherwise so conducting 
themselves and the employer’s affairs as 
to influence or affect employees not to 
take action. against the employer. Ex- 
penditures for house organs, recreation 
facilities, outings, and other benefits that 
most people approve of create good will 
among employees toward the employer 
and tend to influence unorganized em- 
ployees not to organize and to influence 
organized employees to temper their de- 
mands on their employer or to refrain 
from striking. When an employer, in 
negotiating with his employees’ union, 
grants a wage increase or increased pen- 
sions or other benefits, the expenditure is 
to influence the employees not to strike 
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other activities could be cited that in- 
fluence or affect employees, and to which 
no reasonable person could possibly ob- 
ject. Under S. 3974 employers would 
have to report all of these, or suffer fine 
or imprisonment or both. 

Present laws forbids employers to in- 
terfere with, restrain or coerce em- 
ployees. It specifically protects em- 
ployers in the right, however, to express 
their views and opinions on organizing 
and collective bargaining and concerted 
activities as long as they make no threats 
or promises in order to influence their 
employees. But expenditures an em- 
ployer makes to explain to employees, 
by letter or otherwise, why he thinks 
they need no union, why his offer is fair, 
why they should not strike, why, if they 
are striking, they should return to work, 
clearly would be covered under S. 3974. 
It would likewise cover expenditures to 
warn employees that a union trying to 
organize them is controlled by a Johnny 
Dio, or to inform them of racketeering, 
thievery or other criminal activities of 
officers of such a union, 

S. 3974 by requiring reports only by 
employers expending more than $5,000-a 
year to influence or affect employees, 
might appear at first glance to limit 
its application to large employers or to 
those who might spend large sums in an 
antiunion campaign. But in truth, al- 
most all employers of any size spend far 
more than $5,000 a year in some or all of 
the activities mentioned which Congress 
specifically protected in adopting the free 
speech clause of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Preparation of such detailed reports 
would be so burdensome, and the penal- 
ties so severe for failing or neglecting to 
report every expenditure for a wholly 
proper purpose, that many employers, if 
not most of them, would refrain from 
doing things that might influence or af- 
fect employees. They would be forced to 
refrain particularly, from exercising the 
right of free speech that Taft-Hartley 
expressly guarantees. 

Section 103 (a) of S. 3974 would also 
require reports of payments pursuant to 
any agreement or arrangement under 
which any person—including labor rela- 
tions men, supervisors, editors of house 
organs, and recreation directors—did 
any of the wholly proper things men- 
tioned above. It would require reports 
to include the wages of any officer or em- 
ployee of a union who was also an em- 
ployee of the reporting employer, regard- 
less of whether or not that union repre- 
sented or sought to represent the em- 
ployer’s employees. 

S. 3974 purports to correct abuses of 
the type engaged in by Nathan Sheffer- 
man, outlined in testimony before the 
Senate Select Committee on Improper 
Activities in the Labor or Management 
Field. These included, as well as activi- 
ties that already are unlawful, such 
things as setting up front committees 
of employees, paying them to influence 
other employees not to organize, or to 
form a company union, and hiring em- 
ployees as labor spies. But, as already 
pointed out, S, 3974 goes far, far beyond 
the necessary correction of such abuses.. 

Section 103 of H. R. 13739, instead of 
using a shotgun approach to the prob- 
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lems as S. 3974 does, strikes at the evils 
without impairing the right of employers 
to engage in other activities that are not 
only permissible but in many cases 
praiseworthy. 

Section 103 (a) of H. R. 13739 requires 
employers to file reports if they pay any 
money or thing of value to any labor or- 
ganization or an officer or employee of a 
labor organization. It excepts pay- 
ments that section 302 (c) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act expressly provides are law- 
ful, namely, (1) wages paid to regular 
employees, (2) payments of judgments, 
arbitration awards and the like, (3) dues 
the employer checks off and (4) contri- 
butions to jointly administered pension 
and welfare funds. 

H. R. 13739 also requires, however, 
that an employer report payments to em- 
ployees for the purpose of causing them 
to influence other employees of that em- 
ployer in the exercise of the rights that 
section 7 of the National Labor Relations 
Act, as amended, or the Railway Labor 
Act guarantees to them—except that if 
the employer, on making such payments 
or prior thereto, discloses to the other 
employees that he is making them, he 
need not report them. This simply 
means that employers must report pay- 
ments they make to employees for the 
purpose of causing such employees to in- 
fluence other employees. It thus re- 
quires disclosure of front committees 
and similar devices by which employers 
might meddle in employees’ collective- 
bargaining activities. 

It compels an employer to report, also, 
any payment to a labor relations consult- 
ant or other person—other than to an 
employee for his regular services—pur- 
suant to an understanding under which 
such person undertakes to pay the em- 
ployer’s employees for: (a) influencing 
other employees in the exercise of their 
statutory rights, or (b) to procure confi- 
dential information from other em- 
ployees concerning the exercise of such 
rights. Finally, like S. 3974, it requires 
an employer to report any payment to 
anyone to provide the services of any 
person engaged in the business of inter- 
fering with, restraining or coercing em- 
ployees in the exercise of their statutory 
rights. At the same time, the employer 
must file a full explanation of all the 
circumstances of each of the payments, 
when and to whom made, and the terms 
of any understanding or agreement un- 
der which he made each payment. 

If an employer involved in a labor dis- 
pute has an agreement or arrangement 
with a labor-relations consultant to pro- 
vide the employer with the services of 
paid informants, investigators, or any- 
one else engaged in the business of inter- 
fering with, restraining or coercing em- 
ployees in the exercise of their statutory 
rights, that employer is required by sec- 
tion 3 (a) of S. 3974 to file the same re- 
ports that the section requires of em- 
ployers spending more than $5,000 a year 
to influence or affect. 

There can be no objection to requir- 
ing employers to report payments to 
persons who pay employees to act as 
fronts for antiunion activities or for 
confidential information concerning 
their organizing and collective-bar- 
gaining activities, or who provide em- 
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ployers with the services of persons en- 
gaged in interfering with, restraining, or 
coercing employees. But there certainly 
is no reason to require these employ- 
ers to report, also, all the expendi- 
tures described above that are perfectly 
proper. 

Section 103 (b) of S. 3974 would re- 
quire labor relations consultants who 
undertake on behalf of an employer to 
influence or affect employees in the ex- 
ercise of their statutory rights to file with 
the Secretary reports showing, among 
other things, all their receipts from any 
employers, all their disbursements in con- 
nection with their services, and a de- 
tailed description of their agreements or 
arrangements with employers. This, 
again, is a shotgun approach. It would 
require labor relations consultants, in- 
cluding lawyers, to report on perfectly 
proper activities on behalf of employers. 
If a consultant should engage in an im- 
proper activity for one employer, he 
would then have to report services ren- 
dered for all other employers, regardless 
of how proper they were. In the case of 
lawyers, the section would require them 
to disclose matters of a cofidential nature 
that are privileged as coming within the 
attorney-client relationship. 

Section 103 (b) of the Kearns bill re- 
quires consultants to report: First, pay- 
ments they make to an employer’s em- 
ployees for (a) influencing other em- 
ployees in the exercise of their statutory 
rights, or (b) confidential information 
concerning their exercise of those rights; 
and second, in the language of S. 3974, 
payments for providing employers with 
the services of anyone engaged in in- 
terfering with, restraining, or coercing 
employees in the exercise of those rights. 
Thus the Kearns bill covers the specific 
abuses that Congressional hearings have 
disclosed. 

Section 104 (a): This section in H. R. 
13739 is identical with section 104 (a) 
of S. 3974. It provides that all reports 
and information that unions, their of- 
ficers and employees, employers and con- 
sultants file shall be public information 
and that the Secretary may publish the 
same or use them for studies, analyses, 
surveys, and the like. 

Section 104 (b): In both bills, this 
section requires the Secretary to provide 
for the inspection and examination by 
any person of the contents of any report 
sections 101, 102, and 103 require. 

Section 104 (c): This authorizes the 
Secretary to furnish copies of reports for 
the cost of the service. 

Section 105: In S. 3974, this section 
requires persons who file reports pur- 
suant to title I to preserve records nec- 
essary to check and certify the reports 
“for such periods as the Secretary shall 
prescribe.” The substitute in section 105 
(a) preserves the substance of S. 3974, 
but requires preserving these records for 
only 3 years. 

S. 3974 does not require that unions 
make available to members the records 
section 105 would require the unions to 
preserve. Section 105 (b) of H. R. 13739 
does require that these be made avail- 
able to members. 

Section 106 (a): In both bills, this re- 
quires that reports title I requires be 
filed within 90 days of the time of en- 
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actment or 60 days after the date when 
any person first comes within the cate- 
gories of those required to file such re- 
ports, whichever is later, and annually 
thereafter as the Secretary shall pre- 
scribe. 

Section 106 (c): In S. 3974, this sub- 
section authorizes and directs the Sec- 
retary—but only when he has probable 
eause to believe that any person or labor 
organization has violated any provision 
of the title—to make an investigation, 
inspect records, and ascertain all of the 
facts relevant to the report in question. 

The Kearns bill, however, makes it 
clear that without the necessity of 
showing probable cause, the Secretary 
has power to investigate and to move 
for court restraint against any violation 
of the reporting requirements. This 
subsection also authorizes the Secretary 
to make a full report concerning the 
facts required to be reported, if any per- 
son or organization fails or refuses to 
file the reports, as required. It is de- 
signed to insure that a failure or re- 
fusal to file reports as required would not 
defeat the policy of section 101, which 
is to provide union members full infor- 
mation about the affairs of their unions, 
thus enabling them to regulate their own 
affairs. 

Section 107 (a): Both bills provide in 
identical terms that no union may lend 
to any officer or employee thereof more 
than $1,500. 

Section 107 (b): Both bills, in identi- 
cal terms, forbid any employer to make 
any loan to any officer or employee of a 
union that represents or seeks to repre- 
sent his employees. 

Section 108 (a) and (b): In both bills, 
this prescribes a fine of up to $10,000 
or up to 1 year’s imprisonment, or both, 
for willfully violating or failing to com- 
ply with any provision of title I or the 
rules or regulations issued thereunder, 
willful false statements or misrepre- 
sentations of material facts or failure to 
a information required by the 

e. 

Section 108 (c): In both bills, this 
imposes a similar penalty upon any per- 
son who willfully destroys any books, 
records, reports, or statements required 
to be maintained under this title. 

Section 108 (d): In both bills, this 
assigns personal responsibility to the 
union and company officers required to 
sign reports under sections 101 and 
103 for the filing and the accuracy of 
statements in the reports. 

Section 109 (a): In both bills, this 
makes the embezzlement by an officer or 
employee of funds or assets of an organi- 
zation exempt from taxation under sec- 
tion 501 (a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code a Federal crime, punishable by a 
fine not exceeding $10,000 or imprison- 
ment not in excess of 5 years. 

Section 109 (b) : This section in S. 3974 
provides merely that when an officer of a 
labor union misapropriates or misap- 
plies money or property of the union in 
violation of subsection (a), and the union 
or its governing body refuses to sue to re- 
cover the money or property on the re- 
quest of a member, any member may, on 
leave of court, sue in any State or Fed- 
eral court of competent jurisdiction to 
recover. The trial judge may allow out 
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of any recovery the member's counsel 
fees and expenses in connection with the 
suit. 

Section 109 (b) of the Kearns bill 
would make officers, agents, and repre- 
sentatives of labor unions, like trustees 
and agents of other organizations, re- 
sponsible as fiduciaries for money or oth- 
er property, in their custody or possession 
as such officers, agents, or representa- 
tives. It permits any member to sue for 
appropriate relief, such as an account- 
ing, recovery of money damages, or the 
return of property, in any case of a 
breach of this fiduciary responsibility. 
Both S. 3974 and the Kearns bill would 
preserve the rights of unions and their 
members under any State law. 

Section 110 (a) and (b): Both bills, in 
identical language, amends chapter 101 
of title 18, United States Code, by making 
it a criminal offense, punishable by a 
$10,000 fine or 5 years in prison, for any 
officer, employee, agent, or representa- 
tive of a union, or any officer, employee, 
agent, representative, or trustee of a 
trust in which a union is interested, to 
make a false entry in or destroy any 
book or record of such union or trust 
with intent to injure, defraud, or mislead 
the union or trust or any beneficiary, or 
to obstruct legal process or to mislead 
any person authorized by law to examine 
such book or record. 

Section 111: This section in both bills 
provides for a Commissioner of Labor 
Reports in the Department of Labor, to 
be appointed by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to per- 
form such duties as the Secretary may 
prescribe or as are required by law. He 
may perform any functions the bill 
would require of the Secretary. 

TITLE II—TRUSTEESHIPS 


The provisions of this title are identical 
in both bills. 

Section 201 (a): This requires reports 
by national or international unions to 
the Secretary within 30 days of estab- 
lishment of trusteeships over subordi- 
nate unions—or within 30 days of en- 
actment for existing trusteeships—and 
semiannually thereafter. 

The reports are to show: the union in 
trusteeship, the date trusteeship estab- 
lished, a detailed statement of the rea- 
son for trusteeship and its continuance, 
and the nature and extent of voting by 
members of the trusteed unions for con- 
vention delegates and national and in- 
ternational officers. 

Section 201 (b): This provides the 
Secretary with the same rulemaking 
and publication powers he has under 
title I. 

Section 201 (c), (d) and (e): This 
makes failure to report, false reports or 
concealment or destruction of docu- 
ments or records upon which report is 
based by responsible officers punishable 
by a maximum $10,000 fine or imprison- 
ment for 1 year, or both. 

Section 201 (f): This specifies that 
every labor organization required to re- 
port under this title must furnish the 
information contained in the report to 
workers of the union subject to the 
trusteeship. 

Section 202: This requires the estab- 
lishment and administration of a trus- 
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teeship to be in conformity with the 
union constitution, and for correcting 
either improper conduct, assuring the 
performance of agreements, restoring 
democratic procedures, or the achieve- 
ment of proper union objects. 

It is difficult to define and ascertain 
proper purposes of trusteeships so as to 
permit useful and desirable trusteeships 
and also to prevent and minimize 
abuses. In part this difficulty is met by 
the shifting of burden of proof provided 
in section 204. 

Section 203 (a): This make it unlaw- 
ful during trusteeship, first, to count 
members’ votes for convention delegates 
or national or international officers if 
not by secret ballot in which all mem- 
bers in good standing could participate, 
or second, to transfer to the parent or- 
ganization any funds of the trusteed 
union except regular per capita tax and 
assessments payable by nontrusteed 
unions. It is provided that upon dis- 
solution of the trusteeship, assets may 
be distributed in accordance with the 
charter, constitution, or bylaws. 

Section 203 (b): This makes violation 
of subsection (a) punishable by a maxi- 
mum $10,000 fine or imprisonment for 
1 year, or both. 

Section 204 (a): This provides that 
upon the written complaint of a mem- 
ber or subordinate union alleging viola- 
tion of section 202 or 203, the Secretary 
shall investigate and if he finds an un- 
remedied violation, he may petition the 
appropriate Federal district court to en- 
join and dissolve the trusteeship and for 
other appropriate relief. 

Section 204 (b): This provides for 
place and manner of bringing suit. 

Section 204 (c): This subsection pro- 
vides that a trusteeship established by 
a labor organization (1) in conformity 
with the procedural requirements of its 
constitution and (2) authorized or rati- 
fied by the executive board of the labor 
organization after a hearing, shall be 
presumed valid for a period of 18 
months. This presumption may be re- 
butted by clear and convincing proof 
that the trusteeship was not established 
for the purposes allowable under section 
202. After the expiration of 18 months 
there will be a presumption that the 
trusteeship is invalid in any proceeding 
brought by the Secretary to remove the 
subordinate union from the trusteeship 
unless the labor organization can show 
by clear and convincing proof that the 
continuation of the trusteeship is neces- 
sary for a purpose allowable under sec- 
tion 202. If the labor organization can 
so show, the court may continue the 
trusteeship for a period not in excess of 
1 additional year. 

Section 205: This requires a report 
within 3 years by the Secretary on op- 
eration of Trusteeships Title. 

Section 206: This makes clear that 
Federal suits under title IL are possible 
only upon suit initiated by the Secretary. 
But all other rights and remedies at law 
or in equity are specifically preserved, 
with the limitation that when the Sec- 
retary does file a complaint the proceed- 
ing is to be exclusive and the result res 
judicata. 
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TITLE IlI—ELECTIONS 


The basic purpose of this title in both 
bills is to require national and interna- 
tional labor organizations to provide 
every 4 years for the election of their 
constitutional officers by secret ballot 
referenda or through delegates elected 
by secret ballot, and to require local 
unions to hold such secret ballot elections 
every 3 years. The Senate bill provides 
for administrative enforcement of these 
election procedures by the Secretary of 
Labor and prohibits a convicted felon 
from holding union office until his right 
to vote is restored in his own State. 

The Kearns bill contains provisions 
that carry out these policies but simpli- 
fies the method of enforcement. Under 
the proposed revision, labor organiza- 
tions are required to certify to the Sec- 
retary that the procedures prescribed by 
the section are not only followed by the 
labor organizations but are also pre- 
scribed by their constitutions and by- 
laws. This change is accomplished by 
amending section 301 (a) by striking 
lines 12 to 16 on page 25 of S. 3974 and 
adopting the language appearing in the 
Kearns bill as section 301 (a) (1) and 
(2). 

Further changes renumber subsections 
(c), (d), and (e) of S. 3974 as (3), (4) 
and (5) and propose the following lan- 
guage changes: 

On page 26, line 3, strike out “(c) 
When officers of the labor organization”. 

On page 26, line 5, strike out “shall be” 
and insert in lieu thereof “are”. 

On page 26, line 6, strike out “shall be” 
and insert in lieu thereof “are”. 

On page 26, line 8, strike out “shall be” 
and insert in lieu thereof “is”. 

On page 26, line 13, strike out “shall 
be” and insert in lieu thereof “is”. 

On page 26, line 16, strike out “shall 
be” and insert in lieu thereof “is per- 
mitted to be”. 

On page 26, line 20, strike out “shall” 
and insert in lieu thereof “must”. 

On page 26, line 21, strike out “shall 
be” and insert in lieu thereof “is”. 

On page 26, line 25, strike out “(d)” 
and insert in lieu thereof “(4)”. 

On page 27, line 1, strike out “shall be” 
and insert in lieu thereof “is”. 

On page 27, line 6, strike out “shall” 
insert in lieu thereof “are required 

On page 27, line 9, strike out “(e) No 
moneys received by any labor organiza- 
tion” and insert in lieu thereof “(5) No 
oe received by the labor organiza- 

on”. 

On page 27, line 11, strike out “shall 
be” and insert in lieu thereof “are per- 
mitted to be”. 

On page 27, line 13, strike out “a labor 
organization” and insert in lieu thereof 
“the labor organization”. 

A more important change is the 
establishment of a procedure for the re- 
call of union officers. This permits 30 
percent of the membership of a labor 
organization to initiate a recall referen- 
dum by signing a petition. The Senate 
bill contains no recall provisions. 

Subsection 301 (b) of H. R. 13739 
makes the reporting provisions of Title 
I applicable to election and referendum 
procedure certifications. In the light of 
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this change H. R. 13739 would eliminate 
subsections 301 (f) and 301 (g) of S. 
3974 which call for administrative en- 
forcement by the Secretary of Labor. It 
also strikes sections 302 and 303, relat- 
ing to enforcement by the Department 
of Labor and by the courts. Subsection 
301 (c) of the Kearns bill also corrects 
an important defect in S. 3974 by insert- 
ing a definition of the term “officer”. 

Section 302 of H. R. 13739 is the same 
as section 304 of S. 3974. It fixes the 
effective date of this title. 

Section 303 of H. R. 13739 is the same 
as section 305 of S. 3974. Briefly sum- 
marized, it does the following: 

Subsection 303 (a) prevents a con- 
victed felon from serving as an officer, 
director, trustee or business agent of a 
labor organization prior to the restora- 
tion of his right to vote under the laws 
of his own State. 

Subsection 303 (b) imposes a 5-year 
ban for the holding of such union office 
by any person held by the Secretary to 
have violated the reporting requirements 
of title I. 

Subsection 303 (c) provides a similar 
penalty for any union officer, including 
employees whose salaries exceed $4,000, 
who have been convicted of violations 
of title I. 

Subsection 303 (d) provides a criminal 
penalty for violation of this section. 

Subsection 303 (e) fixes the date of 
disability of conviction as the date of the 
jury verdict or the date the conviction 
is affirmed by an appellate court, which- 
ever is later. 

DELETION OF TITLE IV—CODES OF ETHICAL 

PRACTICES 


S. 3974 contains one title which the 
Kearns bill has rejected since it is purely 
window-dressing. This title, consisting 
of sections 401, 402, and 403, contained 
a statement of policy urging the adop- 
tion by labor unions and employers of 
codes of ethical practices. It created a 
cumbersome tripartite advisory commit- 
tee consisting of 15 members to advise 
and assist the Secretary of Labor in the 
promotion of such codes, and further re- 
quired the Secretary to make annual 
reports to Congress concerning the prog- 
ress achieved by labor organizations and 
employers through the voluntary adop- 
tion of such codes. This title contains 
no statutory standards and imposes no 
penalties, either civil or criminal, for 
unions or employers who fail or refuse 
to participate in the program. Obvi- 
ously, such meaningless provisions have 
no place in a regulatory statute. Con- 
sequently, the H. R. 13739 deletes title 
IV and renumbers title V and VI accord- 
ingly. 

TITLE IV—DEFINITIONS AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Title IV of H. R. 13789 is identical 
with Title V of S. 3974. 

Section 401 (a): The definition of 
“commerce” is the same as that in the 
National Labor Relations Act. 

Section 401 (b): The definition of 
“affecting commerce” is the same as 
mas in the National Labor Relations 

ct. 

Section 401 (c): The definition of 
“person” is the same as that in the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. 
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Section 401 (d): The definition of 
“employer” is the same as that in the 
National Labor Relations Act, except 
that employers subject to the Railway 
Labor Act are included. 

Section 401 (e): The definition of 
“employee” is the same as that in the 
National Labor Relations Act, except 
that employees subject to the Railway 
Labor Act are included. 

Section 401 (f): The definition of 
“labor dispute” is the same as that in the 
National Labor Relations Act. 

Section 401 (g): The term “trus- 
teeship” includes all methods by which a 
national or international union takes 
control and conducts the affairs of a sub- 
ordinate body. 

Section 401 (h): The definition “labor 
organization” is in the same language as 
definition 5 of the same term in the 
National Labor Relations Act. It uses 
the terms “employee” and “employers” 
which in this act include those subject 
to the Railway Labor Act, so that this 
definition includes labor organizations 
representing such employees. 

Section 401 (i): The term “labor or- 
ganization engaged in an industry af- 
fecting commerce” is a broad term 
covering all labor organizations which 
represent, seek to represent or charter 
subordinate bodies to represent, or are 
chartered by a union representing or 
seeking to represent employees of em- 
ployers subject to the National Labor 
Relations Act and the Railway Labor 
Act, i. e. within the full scope of the 
commerce power. Included are all 
forms and levels of unions and combina- 
tion of unions from internationals 
through locals, such as conferences and 
joint boards. This definition, like the 
others in this section, is designated to 
be comprehensive. 

Section 401 (j): The term “secret bal- 
lot” means all forms and methods of 
voting in secret. 

Section 402: This makes clear that all 
of the preceding titles do not give em- 
ployers rights and legal defenses they 
do not have and do not affect present 
rights of any other person under the 
National Labor Relations Act and the 
Railway Labor Act. 

Section 403: This makes the provisions 
of Sections 9 and 10 of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, relating to at- 
tendance of witnesses and production of 
books and papers applicable to the duties 
of the Secretary and his designees under 
the act. 

TITLE V—TAFT-HARTLEY ACT AMENDMENTS 


This title, like title VI in S. 3974, con- 
tains various amendments to the Taft- 
Hartley Act. As previously noted, the 
Senate amendments would greatly im- 
pair that statute. They make unwise 
changes in existing law. They deal in- 
adequately, or not at all, with certain 
defects in the present law, correction of 
which has been urged by the President. 
The amendments to the Taft-Hartley 
Act proposed in the substitute follow, in 
general, administration recommenda- 
tions, some made first in 1954, and 
others made in 1958. 

Supervisors: The Kearns bill strikes 
out section 601 of S. 3974 which amends 
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the definition of “supervisor” as set forth 
in section 2 (11) of the National Labor 
Relations Act (title I of the Taft-Hartley 
Act). Thus, the Kearns bill does not 
tinker with language of the present law, 
adopted 11 years ago by Congress after 
eareful consideration of abuses which 
had grown up in this field. Section 2 
(11) was a solution of one of the most 
vexatious problems that had arisen un- 
der the Wagner Act; thatis, the problem 
ef drawing a line of demarcation be- 
tween management personnel and rank- 
and-file employees. This definition has 
been tested in the courts, and thousands 
of collective bargaining contracts con- 
tain the language of the present act. 

Nevertheless, in the absence of any 
demonstrated need for a change, or of 
any responsible testimony advocating it, 
S. 3974 undertakes this disruptive re- 
write. The legal effect of S. 3974 in this 
respect is highly unpredictable, although 
it would likely exclude from the present 
definition a great many categories of 
supervisors who have genuine supervis- 
ory authority in American industry 
today. 

Section 501 (a)—“No man’s land”: S. 
3974 deals with the “no man’s land” 
problem; that is, the holding of the Su- 
preme Court in the Guss case that State 
boards and State courts have no juris- 
diction over labor disputes that the 
NLRB declines to process on the ground 
that the impact on commerce was rela- 
tively slight. S. 3974 requires the Board 
to take jurisdiction of every case. This 
provision is found in section 602. Its 
effect would be to cast upon an already 
overburdened agency, hundreds of small 
cases predominantly local in character. 

The Kearns bill—section 501—rejects 
this approach. Instead, it would ratify 
the authority of the Board to decline 
jurisdiction of cases where the effect on 
ecommerce is insubstantial. It would 
permit the Board to do this either by 
rule of decision or by published rules. 
State boards and State courts—includ- 
ing Territorial tribunals—would then be 
vested with authority to exercise juris- 
diction over such classes of cases as the 
Board has relinquished. 

A similar proposal was considered 
when S. 3974 was debated. It was at- 
tacked on the ground that only 12 States 
have any comprehensive statute on labor 
relations and also because there is no 
uniform body of State law that would 
be applied to the cases the Federal 
Board declined to handle. Neither of 
these criticisms is sound. While only a 
minority of the States have State labor 
boards, every State has a considerable 
body of decisional and statutory law that 
its courts rely on in labor disputes. 
Moreover, since the cases that the Board 
would relinquish are essentially of local 
significance, there is no reason why the 
States should not apply their own poli- 
cies rather than Federal policies to such 
matters. This is what the States do in 
purely intrastate cases. There is no 
good reason why disputes which have 
only a remote bearing on interstate com- 
merce should not be treated in the same 
manner. 

Subsection 501 (b) of the Kearns bill 
carries out another recommendation of 
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the President contained in his labor mes- 
sage of 1954. Many States have stat- 
utes permitting the governor to step in 
where the health and safety of a State is 
imperiled by a stoppage in a public 
utility. The State statutes provide for 
seizure of the facilities or for compul- 
sory arbitration when a vital service is 
interrupted. The Supreme Court under 
the preemption doctrine has pro- 
nounced such statutes invalid. 

The operation of local transit com- 
panies and other public utilities that re- 
ceive their franchises from a State and 
whose rates are fixed by State commis- 
sions, is of much greater concern to the 
State in which they are located rather 
than to the Federal Government. Hence 
Congress could wisely leave to the State 
legislatures the problem of devising 
statutory methods for solving labor dis- 
putes in these local utilities. 

Section 502—recognition picketing: 
This section is a proposed substitute for 
section 603 of S. 3974. That section 
added a new unfair labor practice to sec- 
tion 8 (b) of the Taft-Hartley Act, the 
purpose of which was to forbid picketing 
to extort money from the picketed em- 
ployer. This section as enacted by the 
Senate is open to two serious criticisms: 

First. Its stated purpose is too narrow 
as it does nothing to prevent unions rep- 
resenting no employees from forcing an 
employer to recognize them by sheer eco- 
nomic pressure, e. g., halting truck de- 
liveries. The Senate select committee 
hearings showed that this is a strategem 
employed by racketeering locals to ob- 
tain recognition, thus depriving the em- 
ployees of any exercise of their voting 
rights under the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Second. Through a drafting error this 
subsection would make picketing in a le- 
gitimate strike for higher wages unlawful 
because obviously the object of such 
picketing is to further the “benefit or 
enrichment” of the individual employees. 

Subsection 502 (a) of H. R. 13739 
would supplant these paradoxical provi- 
sions of S. 3974 with the administration’s 
recommendations concerning recognition 
picketing. Those recomendations would 
make it an unfair labor practice for a 
union to picket or threaten to picket in 
order to obtain recognition (a) where 
an employer has legally recognized 
another union, (b) where a valid election 
has been conducted by the NLRB within 
the preceding year, (c) where an insuf- 
ficient number of employees were sup- 
porting the picketing union, or (d) 
where the picketing has gone on for an 
unreasonable period of time. 

The Kearns bill has made one minor 
refinement in the administration’s rec- 
ommendations. Thus, in paragraph (C) 
of subsection 502 (a) the picketing 
organization must make the same kind 
of showing that the Board by regulation 
requires to support an election petition. 

Subsection 502 (b) is taken verbatim 
from the corresponding subsection (sec. 
603 (b)) of S. 3974. It makes applicable 
to unfair recognition picketing the in- 
junction provisions of section 10 (1) of 
the National Labor Relations Act. 

Section 503: This takes the place of 
section 604 of S. 3974. It carries out a 
recommendation of the President, per- 
mitting the Labor Board to certify 
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unions as representatives of employees 
in the building and construction indus- 
try without first conducting an elec- 
tion—if the union and employer petition 
for such certification and the union nor- 
mally represents the employees in simi- 
lar bargaining units. If the Board finds 
that a substantial number of the af- 
fected employees deny that the union is 
their representative, the Board shall 
withhold the certification or withdraw 
it. This provision is consistent with an 
agreement reached by employers and 
unions in the construction industry in 
conferences under the auspices of the 
Secretary of Labor. It meets a problem 
peculiar to the construction industry, 
where representation elections are im- 
practicable because employees’ employ- 
ment with any particular employer 
often is for a period less than the time 
the Board requires to process a repre- 
sentation petition. 

The Senate bill in Section 604 deals 
with this problem in a different way. 
It provides that it shall not be an un- 
fair labor practice for construction 
unions and employers to enter into col- 
lective bargaining agreements, including 
union shop agreements requiring mem- 
bership in 7 days, without first deter- 
mining that the majority of the affected 
employees wish the union to represent 
them. By providing for certification of 
unions, the Kearns bill not only author- 
izes them to enter into agreements 
without determining their majority 
status, but also protects them and the 
employers against raids under section 
8 (b) (4) (C) of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, as amended. 

Section 504: This, like section 605 of 
S. 3974, deals with the problem of strik- 
ers voting in Labor Board elections. S. 
3974 repeals the second sentence of sec- 
tion 9 (c) (3) of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
which provides that replaced economic 
strikers shall not vote in such elections. 
S. 3974 would thereby enable former 
employees with no job rights in a plant 
to select the representative of the em- 
ployees in the plant. The Kearns bill 
continues in effect the present law’s lan- 
guage, but removes any “union busting” 
possibilities. The fear exists that an 
employer could provoke a strike, replace 
the strikers and call for a quick election 
in which the replacements would vote 
the union out. The Kearns bill elimi- 
nates this possibility by providing that 
the Labor Board (a) may not entertain 
an employer’s petition for an election 
during a strike in which recognition was 
not an issue when the strike began, until 
the strike is terminated or until 1 year 
after its commencement, whichever is 
sooner, and (b) may not entertain a pe- 
tition by a rival union until the strike is 
terminated, or until 6 months after its 
commencement, whicheyer is sooner. If 
the union struck for recognition, the 
Board may, of course, proceed with an 
election in order to dispose of that con- 
troversy. 

Section 505 (a): This repeals subsec- 
tion 9 (g) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
That section now requires labor unions, 
in order to use the procedures of the 
National Labor Relations Board, to file 
certain information and financial data. 
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Section 101 of both bills would require 
them to file similar information. Sec- 
tion 606 (a) of S. 3974 would also repeal 
subsection 9 (g) of the present law. 

Section 505 (b): S. 3974 would permit 
unions to use the Labor Board’s proce- 
dures notwithstanding that they had not 
complied with the filing requirements of 
section 101 of that bill. The Kearns bill, 
in subsection 505 (b), like the present 
act, would deny unions access to the 
Board if they failed to comply with filing 
requirements outlined in section 101. 

Since H. R. 13739 repeals section 9 (g) 
of the present act, it renumbers as (g) 
the present subparagraph (h). This will 
continue to require unions, in order to 
have access to the Labor Board, to file 
with the Board Communist disclaimer 
affidavits of their officers. 

S. 3974 would add to the present act 
a clause requiring similar affidavits of 
employers, including the officers of any 
corporate employer, in order to use the 
procedures of the Labor Board. While it 
it well known that at one time a consid- 
erable number of unions were Commu- 
nist dominated and that some still are, 
there is no evidence that Communists 
have infiltrated employers or their asso- 
ciations. There is valid reason for re- 
quiring these affidavits of unions that 
have a statutory right to represent em- 
ployees and to compel employers to bar- 
gain with them. Requiring employers 
to file non-Communist affidavits would 
cost the Government, for clerical services 
and filing space, a sum estimated at up- 
ward of $300,000 a year, and would be a 
complete futility. 

Section 505 (d): This is a technical 
clause, continuing in effect the present 
provisions of sections 9 (f) and (g) of 
the Taft-Hartley law until the filing re- 
quirements of section 101 of the Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure 
Act go into effect. 

Section 506: This section replaces sec- 
tion 607 of S. 3974. It is identical with 
S. 3974 only through clauses (1) and (2). 
Section 506 of the Kearns bill amends 
section 302 (a) of the Taft-Hartley Act 
to make it unlawful for any employer or 
any consultant to an employer to pay, 
lend or deliver, or to agree to pay, lend or 
deliver any money or other thing of 
value: (1) to any representative of the 
employer’s employees; or (2) to any 
union that represents or seeks to repre- 
sent the employer’s employees, or to any 
officer or employee of such a union, 

Section 607 of S. 3974, however, goes 
on to forbid an employer or consultant 
to pay or deliver any money or thing of 
value to any employee or group or com- 
mittee of the employer’s employees for 
the purpose of directly or indirectly in- 
fluencing any of the employees in the ex- 
ercise of the right to organize and bar- 
gain collectively through representatives 
of their own choosing. 

Here again, the apparent objective is 
to forbid payments by or on behalf of 
an employer to employees to induce them 
to influence other employees, But, as 
in the case of section 103, discussed 
earlier, S. 3974 goes far beyond this ob- 
ject and would make unlawful and sub- 
ject to severe criminal penalties pay- 
ments to employees that are normal, 
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necessary, and beyond reproach. Thus, 
as pointed out in discussion of section 
103, by allowing employees to vote in a 
Labor Board election during working 
hours without loss of pay, by providing 
recreation facilities, by paying for pic- 
nics and outings for employees, and by 
providing other benefits, an employer can 
create good will and can tend directly 
or indirectly to influence employees in 
their organizing and collective bargain- 
ing activities. Similarly if an employer, 
pursuant to a union’s demand, granted 
a wage increase or other benefits, he 
would thereby influence his employees 
not to strike or, if a strike were in prog- 
ress, to terminate it. 

S. 3974, in section 607, clause (4), for- 
bids payments to officers or employees of 
organizations to influence them in the 
execution of their duties as such officers 
and employees. Clause (2) of that sec- 
tion already forbids improper payments 
to officers and employees of unions. 
Clause (4) would forbid payments of the 
kind discussed in the preceding para- 
graph to officers and employees of unions 
who also were employees of the em- 
ployer. It would thereby forbid giving 
wage increases to such officers and em- 
ployees of unions along with other em- 
ployees of the employer because that 
would influence them not to call a strike 
or, if one were in progress, to terminate 
it. 

Section 506 of the Kearns bill avoids 
the absurdities created by S. 3974 in 
clause (3) and (4) of section 607. It 
provides instead in clause (3) that it 
shall be unlawful for an employer or con- 
sultant to make any payment of the 
kind that section 103 (a) (2) and section 
103 (b) of the substitute require em- 
ployers and consultants to report— 
namely, payments to employees of the 
employer for the purpose of causing such 
employees to influence other employees 
in exercising their rights under section 
7 of the Taft-Hartley Act, unless the 
employer discloses such payments to 
such other employees. This will cure 
the evil without making criminal of- 
fences of payments that are normal and 
entirely proper. 

Section 507: This section, in the same 
language as section 609 (a) of S. 3974, 
makes it unlawful for anyone to seek or 
accept payments of the kind that the 

preceding section would forbid. 
~ Section 507 of H. R. 13739 makes it 
clearly unlawful for a union or its rep- 
resentative to demand or accept un- 
loading fees from interstate truckers, 
This strikes at a racket in which union 
officials refuse to permit drivers to pro- 
ceed to their destination or to unload 
their trucks unless they pay the officials 
a fee. S. 3974, in section 609, after pro- 
hibiting this kind of shakedown, then 
adds an anomalous proviso that repeals 
the very prohibition. The proviso says 
in effect that union officials may engage 
in this racket if the truckers agree to 
pay the fee. The Kearns bill eliminates 
this proviso. 

Section 508: This amends section 302 
(c) of the Labor-Management Relations 
Act to permit employer payments to trust 
funds for pooled vacation benefits, or ap- 
prentice or other employee training pro- 
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grams. This provision is designed to re- 
move doubts as to the propriety of such 
payments. Section 609 of S. 3974 con- 
tains a similar clause but limits its ap- 
plication to the building and construc- 
tion industry. We see no reason why 
such payments should not be equally 
permissible in other industries, and 
H. R. 13739 so provides. 

Section 509 (a) : This gives substantial 
effect to one of the President’s recom- 
mendations by plugging loopholes in 
section 8 (b) (4) and section 303 (a) of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, both of which deal 
with boycotts and jurisdictional strikes. 

The present statute provides that it is 
unlawful for a union to induce or en- 
courage “employees of any employer” to 
engage in strike or concerted refusal to 
do their work for one of the forbidden 
objects listed in section 8 (b) (4), such 
as to force their employer to cease do- 
ing business with a primary employer. 
Since farm laborers, railway labor, and 
supervisors are not employees within 
the meaning of the act, unions may now 
with impunity induce them to engage in 
secondary boycotts. The Kearns bill 
corrects this by changing the word “em- 
ployees” in the phrase quoted above to 
“any individual employed by any per- 
son.” 

Since the present statute forbids in- 
ducing employees to engage in a strike 
or concerted refusal to do their work, 
the courts have held that unions may 
induce employees one at a time to engage 
in secondary boycotts. By changing 
“employees” to “any individual” and 
omitting the word “concerted,” the 
Kearns bill closes this loophole. 

The courts also have held that, while a 
union may not induce employees of a 
secondary employer to strike for one of 
the forbidden objects, they may threaten 
the secondary employer, himself, with a 
strike or other economic retaliation in 
order to force him to cease doing busi- 
ness with a primary employer with 
whom the union has a dispute. The 
Kearns bill makes such coercion unlaw- 
ful. It also makes it unlawful for 
unions to coerce employers into agree- 
ments that they will not do business 
with other persons. : 

Section 509 of the Kearns bill carries 
out one additional recommendation of 
the administration with respect to boy- 
cotts. It makes the secondary boycott 
prohibitions inapplicable to so-called 
struck or farmed-out work. It per- 
mits a lawful strike or refusal to work 
directed against a secondary employer 
who has agreed to perform work for a 
primary employer—where the primary 
employer cannot do the work himself 
because his own employees, who would 
ordinarily do the work are on strike. 
Additionally, it is required that the strike 
against the primary employer must be 
lawful, and must not be in violation 
of a collective-bargaining agreement. It 
must also be ratified or approved by a 
representative of the employees whom 
the primary employer is required by law 
to recognize. 

Section 509 (b). This amends section 
303 (a) of the Taft-Hartley Act to con- 
form with the foregoing changes in sec- 
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tion 8 (b) (4) of the National Labor 
Relations Act. 

Section 510. This, in the same lan- 
guage as section 610 of the Senate bill, 
provides for the separability of any pro- 
visions of the act that may be held to be 
invalid. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEARNS. I yield. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona, Mr. 
Speaker, the bill just introduced by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania fills the 
wide and yawning legal gap left in the 
field of labor-management legislation 
by the so-called Kennedy-Ives bill. 

The measure approved by the other 
body constitutes a weak appeasement of 
the much-victimized public generally 
and the workingman in particular. 

Where specific language would have 
accomplished the purpose sought, it 
lapsed into weasel words and evasions; 
where stringent enforcement was called 
for, it was lax and subservient to the 
desires of labor bosses; where the wel- 
fare of the entire Nation was at stake, it 
skipped a paragraph. 

The gentleman’s bill has corrected 
these oversights and omissions. 

Although it was framed to deal with 
the same subject, it is strong and spe- 
cific where the Kennedy-Ives bill is 
weak and vague. 

An examination of the provisions 
dealing with union elections, trustee- 
ships, organizational picketing, and em- 
bezzlement of union funds will reveal the 
razor-sharp differences between these 
two bills. 

I do not believe there is anyone in this: 
body who feels seriously that the Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill, with its unconstitutional 
restriction on free speech and its classi- 
fication as unfair to many of the legiti- 
mate practices of management, should 
become law without amendment. 

In addition, the Kennedy-Ives bill 
completely ignores most of the vital 
areas in labor-management relationship 
where legislation is required. 

The measure introduced by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, however, offers 
a constructive and strong correction of 
these many vagaries and oversights. 

It specifically bans blackmail picket- 
ing, a practice tacitly condoned in the 
Senate-approved bill. 

It sets forth inflexible regulations 
governing the secondary boycott, which 
also has been slighted in the other 
measure. 

It necessitates honesty in the han- 
dling of union funds. 

It eliminates the “no man’s land” in 
labor cases whose jurisdiction has been 
at question so long. 

In brief, the bill just introduced takes 
the generally acceptable provisions of 
the Kennedy-Ives measure and puts 
them into enforcible language, and 
covers all the important areas ignored by 
the Senate bill. 

This bill answers the plea made by the 
President in requesting comprehensive 
legislation several months ago. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill does not. 

There have been many indications in 
the past few weeks, both on and off this 
floor, that an attempt will be made to 
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bring the Senate-approved measure to 
the floor under a suspension of the rules, 

Such an action, the public is now 
aware, would mean certain defeat and a 
denial of the needs of the American 
people by this Congress. 

The measure introduced by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania affords this 
body the opportunity to approve a sensi- 
ble and acceptable bill which may an- 
swer these needs. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank the 
gentleman for introducing this vitally 
needed bill. 

Its overwhelming acceptance would be 
an endorsement and approval of the 
wishes expressed so vigorously by the 
American people. 

Mr. KEARNS. I thank the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEARNS. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. As a Repre- 
sentative of the Third District of Illi- 
nois, and as the son of a father who for 
31 years was a member of Local No. 9, 
I. B. of E. W., bacx in the Sam Gompers 
era, I would like to associate myself with 
the remarks of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania and the gentleman from 
Arizona. Recalling the fine work that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
done over a long period of time and real- 
izing that he has been an expert in this 
field, I agree with him that the Congress 
of the United States should not adjourn 
until the problems such as he has out- 
lined in the bill he introduced today are 
corrected. In the Third District of Ili- 
nois, I circulated a questionnaire not too 
long ago. That questionnaire went to an 
overall representation of the people of 
that district. 

Mr. KEARNS. Yes, I saw it. 

Mr, BYRNE of Illinois. The returns 
from that questionnaire were astound- 
ing. Some 80 percent of the people in 
my District are seeking the relief out- 
lined by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. KEARNS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEARNS. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. I, too, want to com- 
mend the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
for the introduction of this bill and for 
his explanation of it. I trust that a fur- 
ther analysis may be put in the Recorp 
so that all may understand what it is 
about. It deals with a matter that is 
certainly important, and if we are to 
consider it, then the gentleman’s bill 
certainly should be worthy of considera- 
tion. I might say also, affirming what 
the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
RHODES] said, as I understand it the 
bill introduced by the gentleman follows 
substantially the recommendations of 
the Secretary of Labor and the Presi- 
dent of the United States transmitted to 
the Congress. 

Mr. KEARNS. That is correct. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no further requests for time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is: Will 
EF coe suspend the rules and pass the 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof), 
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the rules were suspended and the bill 
was 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SALINE WATER PROGRAM 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 135) providing for 
the construction by the Department of 
the Interior of demonstration plants for 
the production, from saline or brackish 
waters, of water suitable for agricul- 
tural, industrial, municipal, and other 
beneficial consumptive uses, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas official Government reports show 
unmistakably that the United States popu- 
lation is multiplying at a rate which by 1980 
will triple the demand for supplies of fresh 
water, which if not available will adversely 
affect the national defense by jeopardizing 
the economic welfare and general well-being 
of vast segments of the population of the 
United States, as well as the population of 
some of our Territorial possessions; and 

Whereas many cities, towns, and rural 
areas are already confronted by shortages of 
potable water that imperil health; and 

Whereas the expanding population, indus- 
try, and agriculture of the United States are 
becoming increasingly dependent upon an 
assured augmented supply of fresh water 
while the future welfare and national de- 
fense of the United States rest upon in- 
creased sources of fresh water; and 

Whereas research by governmental agen- 
cies, educational institutions, and private 
industry has brought about the evolution, 
on a limited scale, of methods of desalting 
sea water and the treatment of brackish 
water which give promise of ultimate eco- 
nomical results; and 

Whereas the United States Government 
has the responsibility, along with safeguard- 
ing the national defense, and protecting the 
health, welfare, and economic stability of the 
country, to transform these experiments into 
production tests on a scale not possible of 
achievement otherwise; and 

Whereas the Congress recognized its re- 
sponsibility in this fleld by the enactment 
in 1952 of the Saline Water Act (66 Stat. 
328), reaffirmed its position by the amend- 
ments to such act in 1955 (69 Stat. 198); and 
the legislative history of such acts reveals 
that the Congress recognized even then that 
the time had arrived for tackling the prob- 
lem more realistically and effectively, but un- 
fortunately the program was limited to such 
an extent that concrete results are not pos- 
sible of attainment under the provisions of 
existing legislation; and 

Whereas the Congress now finds it is in 
the national interest to demonstrate, with 
the least possible delay, in actual production 
tests the several optimum aspects of the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of sea 
water conversion and brackish water trekt- 
ment plants: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, etc., That (a) the Secretary of 
the Interior shall, pursuant to the provisions 
of the act of July 3, 1952, as amended (42 
U. S. C. 1951-1958), and in accordance with 
this joint resolution, provide for the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of not 
less than five experimental demonstration 
plants for the production, from sea water or 
brackish water, of water suitable for agricul- 
tural, industrial, municipal, and other ben- 
eficial consumptive uses. Such plants shall 
be designed to demonstrate the reliability, 
engineering, operating, and economic poten- 
tials of the sea or brackish water conver- 
sion processes which the Secretary shall 
select from among the most promising of 
the presently known processes, and each 
plant shall demonstrate a different process, 
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A decision with respect to the process to be 
utilized in the first of these 5 plants shall 
be made by the Secretary within 6 months 
after the date of approval of this joint res- 
olution and decisions with respect to the 
processes to be utilized in the other plants 
shall follow at intervals of not more than 6 
months, and the construction of such plants 
shali proceed as rapidly as is practicable. 

(b) The construction of the demonstra- 
tion plants referred to above shall be sub- 
ject to the following conditions: 

(1) Not less than 3 plants shall be de- 
signed for the conversion of sea water, and 
each of 2 plants so designed shall have a 
capacity of not less than 1 million gallons 
per day; 

(2) Not less than 2 plants shall be de- 
signed for the treatment of brackish water, 
and at least 1 of the plants so designed 
shall have a capacity of not less than 250,000 
gallons per day; and 

(3) The sea water conversion plants shall 
be located in the following geographical areas 
with a view to demonstrating optimum util- 
ity from the standpoint of reliable opera- 
tion, maintenance, and economic potential— 

(A) At least 1 plant which is designed for 
the conversion of sea water shall be located 
on the west coast of the United States, and 
at least 1 plant so designed shall be located 
on the east coast or gulf coast of the United 
States; and 

(B) one plant which is designed for the 
conversion of sea water shall be located in 
the Virgin Islands or some other Territory 
or island area of the United States, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Interior, with 
a view to providing potable water. 

(c) As used in this joint resolution, the 
term “demonstration plant” means a plant of 
sufficient size and capacity to establish on a 
day-to-day operating basis the optimum at- 
tainable reliability, engineering, operating, 
and economic potential of the particular sea 
water conversion process or the brackish 
water treatment process selected by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior for utilization in such 
plant. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior shall 
enter into a contract or contracts for the 
construction of the demonstration plants re- 
ferred to in the preceding section, and the 
Secretary shall enter into a separate contract 
or contracts for the operation and mainte- 
nance of such plants. Any such operation 
and maintenance contract shall provide for 
the compilation by the contractor of com- 
plete records with respect to the operation, 
maintenance, and engineering of the plant 
or plants specified in the contract. The rec- 
ords so compiled shall be made available to 
the public by the Secretary at periodic and 
reasonable intervals with a view to demon- 
strating the most feasible existing processes 
for desalting sea water and treating brackish 
water. Access by the public to the demon- 
stration plants herein provided for shall be 
assured during all phases of construction and 
operation, subject to such reasonable restric- 
tions as to time and place as the Secretary 
of the Interior may require or approve. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary is authorized to ac- 
cept financial and other assistance from any 
State or public agency in connection with 
studies, surveys, location, construction, oper- 
ation, or other work relating to saline or 
brackish water conversion problems and fa- 
cilities for such conversion, and to enter into 
contracts with respect to such assistance, 
which contracts shall detail the purposes for 
which the assistance is contributed. Any 
funds so contributed shall be available for 
expenditure by the Secretary in like manner 
as if they had been specifically appropriated 
for purposes for which they are contributed, 
and any funds not expended for these pur- 
poses shall be returned to the State or public 
agency from which they were received. 

Sec. 4. The authority of the Secretary of 
the Interior under this joint resolution to 
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construct, operate, and maintain demonstra- 
tion plants shall terminate upon the expira- 
tion of 7 years after the date on which this 
joint resolution is approved. Upon the ex- 
piration of such 7-year period the Secretary 
ghall proceed as promptly as practicable to 
dispose of any plants so constructed by sale 
to the highest bidder, or as may otherwise 
be directed by act of Congress. Upon such 
sale, there shall be returned to any State 
or public agency which has contributed 
financial assistance under section 3 of this 
act a proper share of the net proceeds of the 
sale. 

Sec. 5. The powers conferred on the Secre- 
tary of the Interior by this joint resolution 
shall be in addition to and not in derogation 
of the authority conferred on the Secretary 
by the act of July 3, 1952, as amended (42 
U. S. C, 1951-1958). The provisions of such 
act, except as otherwise provided in this joint 
resolution, shall be applicable in the admin- 
istration of this joint resolution. 

Sec. 6. When appropriations have been 
made for the construction or operation and 
maintenance of any demonstration plant un- 
der this act, the Secretary may, in connection 
with such construction or operation and 
maintenance enter into contracts for con- 
struction for materials and suppliers, and 
for miscellaneous services, which may cover 
such periods of time as he shall consider 
necessary but in which the liability of the 
United States shall be contingent upon ap- 
propriations being available therefor. 

Sec. 7. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums, not in excess of 
$10 million, as may be necessary to provide 
for the construction of the demonstration 
plants referred to in this joint resolution, 
together with such additional sums as may 
be necessary for the operation and main- 
tenance of such plants, and the administra- 
tion of the program authorized by this 
resolution. i 

Amend the title so as to read: “Joint reso- 
lution providing for the construction of 
demonstration plants for the production, 
from saline or brackish waters, of water suit- 
able for agricultural, industrial, municipal, 
and other beneficial consumptive uses,” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill and the four 
which follow come from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. They 
are important bills; they are not diffi- 
cult of understanding, but they do not 
lend themselves to that category of bills 
which can be considered by unanimous 
consent. 

This particular legislation was intro- 
duced in the House by the following gen- 
tlemen from California: Messrs. ENGLE, 
Kinc, TEAGUE, HOLIFIELD, WILSON, and 
ROOSEVELT, and by the gentleman from 
Arizona [Mr. RHODES]. 

Mr. Speaker, the authority contained 
in this legislation is the next logical step 
in this Nation’s efforts to find economi- 
cally feasible processes for converting sea 
water or other saline water to water suit- 
able for municipal, industrial, and agri- 
cultural uses. Enactment of this joint 
resolution would supplement the basic 
research program authorized and initi- 
ated in 1952 by authorizing the constru- 
tion of at least 5 experimental saline 
water conversion demonstration plants. 
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Amendments recommended by the Com- 
mittee are to make the legislation and 
program more workable, and for clarifi- 
cation. 

Historically, the United States has en- 
joyed a relative abundance of fresh 
water of good quality. This plentiful 
supply of water has been a basic factor 
in shaping our patterns of water use and 
in creating our immense industrial and 
agricultural wealth. However, in recent 
years our rapidly growing population, 
expansion of our industries, and the ex- 
panding agricultural use of water have 
increased tremendously the demands for 
large quantities of fresh water, and this 
has placed a severe drain on the water 
resources in certain areas of the Nation. 
The sources of water on which we nor- 
mally rely are gradually being exhausted 
and there is an urgent need for finding 
additional fresh water sources before 
critical shortages develop on a nation- 
wide basis. 

The basic saline water conversion pro- 
gram was authorized in 1952, and was 
extended in 1955. As research and study 
of various conversion processes continues 
it becomes more and more evident that 
converted sea or saline water will be 
very costly for a long time, and that the 
best we can expect from conversion proc- 
esses in the near future is to meet the 
most pressing municipal and industrial 
needs in those areas where the existing 
water sources are being exhausted or 
where the distances for importation are 
very great. There is no indication of any 
major breakthrough or sudden advances 
in technology which might bring about 
large reductions in the cost of conversion, 
and, therefore, if the overall research 
program is to move forward it is neces- 
sary that the more promising processes 
developed to date be tested and evaluated 
by the construction of experimental 
demonstration plants. Only in this way 
can we look to gradual cost reductions 
through improvement in efficiency, re- 
ductions in capital and operating costs, 
etc. This demonstration plant phase of 
the program would supplement and be 
in addition to the continuing basic re- 
search program. 

The program authorized by Senate 
Joint Resolution 135 would be for a 7- 
year period. The Secretary of the In- 
terior would be authorized to construct 
not less than five experimental demon- 
stration plants. Three of the 5 would be 
designed for conversion of sea water and 
2 would be designed for the treatment 
of brackish water. Two of the sea water 
conversion plants would have a capacity 
of not less than 1 million gallons per day 
and one of the plants for treatment of 
brackish water would have a capacity 
of not less than 250,000 gallons of water 
per day. One of the sea water conver- 
sion plants would be located on the west 
coast, 1 on the east or gulf coast, and 1 
in a Territory or island area. The loca- 
tions of the brackish water conversion 
plants are not set out in the legislation. 
The Secretary would be authorized to 
accept financial and other assistance 
from States or public agencies and to co- 
operate otherwise in this program, in 
order that there may be a united effort 
by the Federal Government, States and 
local agencies and private industry in 
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meeting the objectives of the program. 
The language in this resolution requires 
the Secretary to proceed as rapidly as 
possible with the construction and eval- 
uation of these demonstration plants, 
and $10 million is authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the 7-year program. 

In summary, let me say that this Na- 
tion must find additional fresh water 
sources if it is to avert critical water 
problems in the future. Although it is 
recognized that our first obligation is to 
make better and more efficient use of the 
natural sources of water presently avail- 
able we must prepare for the time when 
even with maximum conservation meas- 
ures, our natural water sources are 
either exhausted or the distances for im- 
portation are too great. Our efforts to 
find economically feasible saline water 
conversion processes must be expedited 
to the greatest practicable extent and 
the authorization for the construction of 
these experimental demonstration plants 
is the next logical step in meeting this 
objective. 

May I advise the House that this legis- 
lation has the approval of the Depart- 
ment and of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Has this proposi- 
tion been in the Congress before? 

Mr. ASPINALL. No. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Was there not 
something in here last year or the year 
before to take care of or attempt to take 
care of some brackish lakes in the west- 
ern part of the country that we did not 
know about? I think we had a report 
on it. 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman is 
correct in his memory, in that we have 
treated with this subject but not with 
this legislation. We authorized several 
years ago a research program for this 
activity. There is in the city of Boston 
and has been since a research program 
and research operation that have been 
authorized in an effort to try to find a 
process by which we could convert saline 
waters to municipal or industrial-use 
waters. We have reached that place in 
the program where it is thought that 
experimental demonstration plants are 
necessary. This is not a program where 
you can find the answers by test-tube 
operations. They, as usual, were neces- 
sary in the first part of this activity. But 
now we want to get into the experimental 
operation of a demonstration plant 
where we can find out whether or not we 
can have economic feasibility in this 
field on a larger scale. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Why must there be five 
demonstration plants? 

Mr. ASPINALL. The 5 demonstra- 
tion plants are the desire of those who 
are working with the program so that 
we may have 3 plants for the pur- 
pose of taking care of research and ex- 
perimental work on a demonstration 
plant level for conversion of sea water 
and 2 for the conversion of brackish 
waters. 
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I know what the gentleman has in 
his mind on this matter, and, may I 
say to him that there are many different 
processes proposed for this activity. 
This bill will permit, and the legislation 
as written by the committee makes it 
necessary, that we have different proc- 
esses being studied in the different 
demonstration plants. 

Mr. GROSS. I cannot understand 
why there must be five demonstration 
plants. Sea or salt water is the same 
pretty much the world over, is it not? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Yes, but the treat- 
ments in these particulars are different. 
Others will advise the gentleman as to 
the different processes that are being 
developed and are possible of use in 
this program. 

Mr. GROSS. The $10 million pro- 
vided for in this bill is not the total 
expense, is it? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Local communities 
and States would have the right to come 
in and make their donations. 

Mr. GROSS. But the bill states that 
administration and maintenance of the 
plants will be an additional expense. 

Mr. ASPINALL. After all, you have 
to maintain and operate these plants in 
order to find a process. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. In further answer to 
the question asked by the gentleman 
from Iowa, regarding the number of 
plants, the conditions on the east coast 
and the west coast and in areas outside 
the continental United States are very 
different, and the plants will have to be 
adapted to those conditions. Likewise 
the brackish water conditions, which a 
particular plant is erected for, are varied 
in different parts of the country. Con- 
sequently, if this is to be a meaningful 
program, it must be large enough to in- 
clude these variations of conditions. 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentieman is 
correct. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr, MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, there is an old, old saying that 
when you are thirsty, water is worth 
what it costs. Certainly, water is the 
lifeblood of many areas where water is 
short. The bill before us has for its 
purpose the making or experimenting 
with the processes of making potable 
water, drinking water, out of sea water 
and out of brackish water. This pro- 
gram was started in 1952. There are a 
number of experimental research pro- 
grams being carried on at the university 
level. A number of processes have been 
developed. We are not quite sure what 
process might be best. At the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, the 
membrane process has produced good 
results, It is estimated that among the 
48 States 21 have access to sea water, 
and those 21 States contain about 55 
percent of the population and 65 percent 
of the industries of the United States. 
Many of these areas have a water short- 
age condition, and it is my considered 
judgment, Mr. Speaker, that the House 
today is acting upon a very important 
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segment of activity as far as the well- 
being of future generations is con- 
cerned, I believe that what we do here 
today future generations may well re- 
member; that we started a program, if 
you please, of research in the methods 
of making potable water out of sea 
water. In fact, there are 1 or 2 proc- 
esses now that I think are capable of 
producing sufficient drinking water out 
of salt water to supply cities of several 
hundred thousand population, and well 
within the range of their paying for 
those costs. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that this legisla- 
tion will be adopted. 

Mr. RHODES of Arisona. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. Mc- 
DonoucH]. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
am very happy to find the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs reporting 
this bill to the House for action. I have 
been interested in this legislation since 
1948. I have introduced three bills to 
accomplish the purposes that are set out 
in this bill. 

I am glad to see that there are five 
demonstration plants provided for in this 
bill so that we can test the various 
methods in various geographical loca- 
tions for the conversion of sea water and 
brackish water for useful purposes. So 
far as the cost is concerned, the bill pro- 
vides for the authorization of $10 mil- 
lion. If we can find a suitable, feasible, 
economical method for accomplishing 
this for $10 million, it is a very cheap 
price, because southern California alone 
spent $220 million to bring water from 
the Colorado River to southern Cali- 
fornia, and that does not include the 
maintenance of those lines from the 
Colorado River to the reservoirs in south- 
ern California which supply our water 
needs. We on the west coast, especi- 
ally in California, realize very vitally the 
need for an unlimited supply of water. 
We are being overrun with an increase 
in population that is absorbing our 
water supply to the point that we, if 
the population continues to increase, will 
have to almost ration the amount of 
water available in southern California. 
We are at the present time in a con- 
troversy with the northern part of the 
State of California as to how water from 
northern California shall be delivered 
to southern California. In other words, 
water is very vital to California, and 
if this bill will provide a feasible, eco- 
nomical means of producing potable 
water from the ocean or from brackish 
water it will be a great boon to the 
economy and the health and welfare of 
all of the people in the United States. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Are there any 
brackish lakes in California or Arizona 
or in the West or Southwest? 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Yes; in Death 
Valley where there are salt water de- 
posits, and I doubt very much that there 
would be any attempt to convert those 
into fresh water by this method. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Why is the term 
“brackish water” put in the bill? Cer- 
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tainly we have no brackish water here 
on the east coast. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Perhaps the gen- 
tleman from Arizona [Mr. RHODES], a 
member of the committee, could answer 
that question. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, the reason it is in the bill is that so 
much of the underground water in the 
West is brackish, the percentage of salt 
is higher than the limit for potability. 
Actually, the main reason for the term 
“brackish” being included is not that 
there are lakes that are brackish or 
surface water that is brackish, but be- 
cause of the underground water which 
eannot be used because of its salt ceon- 
tent. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Let me read the 
following from the committee report 
which outlines the purpose, need, and 
cost of this vital project: 


PURPOSE 


This legislation would authorize the con- 
struction of not less than five experimental 
demonstration plants for the conversion of 
sea water and brackish water to water suit- 
able for municipal, industrial, agricultural, 
and other beneficial uses. It would expand 
the existing authority of the Secretary of 
the Interior for basic research and move the 
Saline water research program into the 
demonstration-plan phase. The basic re- 
search program authorized by the Saline 
Water Act of 1952, as amended, would be 
continued. 

NEED 


Our rapidly growing population, expansion 
of our industries, and the expanding agricul- 
tural use of water have increased tremen- 
dously the demands for large quantities of 
fresh water. This continuing growth and 
expansion has placed a severe drain on our 
water resources in certain areas, and there 
is rapidly developing an acute shortage of 
water in many parts of the United States. 
The sources of water on which we normally 
rely are gradually being exhausted and, 
through use and reuse, the supplies from 
these sources are being contaminated. 
There is an urgent need of finding addi- 
tional fresh water sources. 

While the basic research program being 
carried out under existing authority assures 
that research and development investiga- 
tion will continue, we have reached the 
point where authority to construct demon- 
stration plants is clearly needed if the over- 
all program is to move forward. It is only 
by a demonstration plant program that we 
can obtain cost and performance data and 
look to gradual cost reductions through im- 
provement in efficiency, reductions in capital 
and operating costs, etc. Since there is no 
indication of any major breakthrough or 
sudden advances in technology which might 
bring about large reductions in the cost of 
conversion, the most promising processes on 
which basic research has been completed 
should move forward into the demonstra- 
tion-plant phase. 

COST 


This legislation authorizes the appropria- 
tion of not to exceed $10 million for the 
construction of demonstration plants plus the 
funds necessary to operate the plants and 
administer the program. The cost of indi- 
vidual plants will depend upon their size 
and type and the process involved. The leg- 
islation includes language to permit finan- 
cial participation by States or local agencies 
and contributions from this source would be 
in addition to the $10 million, 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 1 minute to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. NICHOLSON]. 
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Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, what 
we should be doing is to study what 
makes that water brackish as it comes 
out of the mountains or wherever it 
comes out of, in the western part of the 
country. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, if the gentleman will yield, if the 
gentleman can find some way to keep 
the various salts from making water 
brackish he will have scored a great 
chemical and engineering break- 
through. We feel that it is much easier 
to take the salts out of the water than 
to keep the salts from getting into the 
water in the first place. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. That has been the 
condition since history began. I am not 
going to vote against the bill, but I am 
interested in finding out why these 
things are being done. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I appre- 
ciate the gentleman’s interest. I may 
say that this brackish water appears not 
only in the West, but it occurs in the 
North and in the East where water tables 
are low. Throughout the country we 
find an increasing percentage of salts in 
the water which comes from under- 
ground. This is true not only of the 
western part of the United States, but it 
is also true in those parts of the coun- 
try where the water table has fallen. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
NIcHOLson] is fortunate enough to come 
from an area where that is not a prob- 
lem. But it is a problem in other parts 
of the country. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. In States like Min- 
nesota we have lakes and lakes and lakes, 
with nice, fresh, clean water. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. If the gen- 
tleman could find some way by which we 
could transport some of those lakes to 
Arizona, we would both be in business, 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
think it should be pointed out that this 
is not just a coastal problem. Actually, 
in the interior of the country, as in Ar- 
kansas and various other areas, this 
problem exists at the present time and 
has been the subject of a good deal of 
State concern; I am referring to this 
problem of brackish water. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr, Hosmer]. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
happy occasion for a number of people 
that we have this bill before us today. 
Particularly that is true for those of us 
in the arid West who look avidly toward 
alternate sources of desperately needed 
water. It is a real accomplishment for 
the Congress itself, because it affirms 
Congress’ wisdom in establishing the 
program of research in saline water con- 
servation 5 years ago and which has 
been carried on so well by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The program has 
produced such a wealth of scientific in- 
formation and material that today we 
are ready to proceed from the laboratory 
stage to the actual demonstration and 
experimental stage in the production of 
potable water either out of salt water or 
out of brackish water. 

It may be of interest to the House to 
know that in these 5 years of research 
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not only have improvements been made 
in the process of distillation of water 
that 95 years of work prior to that time 
had not even approached, but also sev- 
eral new and rather exotic approaches 
have been discovered that look promis- 
ing for the accomplishment of purifica- 
tion of water. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. The gentleman 
is a member of the Joint Committee 
of the House and Senate on Atomic 
Energy. Are there any studies under 
consideration at the present time for the 
use of atomic piles for the conservation 
of water? 

Mr. HOSMER. Although nothing 
specific has been proposed by this par- 
ticular piece of legislation, there is a 
possibility that because a great amount 
of energy is needed by any conversion 
process, we will turn to nuclear energy 
for our power. I have specifically in 
mind the possibility that the Depart- 
ment of the Interior may look to the 
National Reactor Test Station at Arco, 
Idaho, where every day the energy from 
numerous test reactors is dissipated. 
This might prove a fruitful location for 
installing one of the brackish water 
plants so it could make use of the en- 
ergy that is there available. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Is not one of the 
other problems in addition to the fuel 
source the disposal of the salts that are 
brought about through the condensa- 
tion of sea water? 

Mr. HOSMER. Yes, indeed. That is 
a particularly difficult problem except 
where you are dealing with sea water 
and the residue can be discharged back 
into the sea where it disperses fairly 
quickly. However, in your brackish 
water areas you take the salts out in one 
location and have to run them back into 
the ground, a highly concentrated salt 
solution may go down to the next area 
and contaminate the water there. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. But there is an 
industrial use for those salts? 

Mr. HOSMER. Although there is an 
industrial use for them, further refine- 
ment of the residue would probably be 
necessary to capture them and it might 
or might not be economically feasible 
to do it. Another difficulty is the vary- 
ing types of residue in the solution. 
However, it may be necessary to do 
something like this to solve the problem 
the gentleman mentions of disposing of 
the wastes without contaminating other 
water. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ROOSEVELT]. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate the gentleman’s mentioning the 
interest of my State of Arkansas in pro- 
grams of this kind. For example, we 
have in our State depleted oil fields in 
south Arkansas, as well as in Louisiana 
and east Texas and that entire area. I 
wanted to ask the question if the purpose 
of this is to make these tests solely for 
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water uses, for drinking purposes, do- 
mestic purposes, and so forth. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. No; it is my under- 
standing that the main purpose is to 
have it for all water purposes, including 
agricultural. 

Mr. HARRIS. And to eliminate pol- 
lution and things of that kind in the 
streams and lakes we have? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Exactly. 

Mr. HARRIS. Our State is vitally 
interested in this. Certainly we will be 
interested in following through on it. 

I understand these two brackish water 
research plants are not located by this 
bill, that the Secretary of the Interior 
will select the most appropriate locations 
in the United States for the purpose of 
making this research study. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. The gentleman is 
quite correct. The discretion is left to 
the Secretary, and I presume he will try 
to find the locations that are most con- 
ducive to the broad needs of the 
situation, 

Mr. HARRIS. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, this 
resolution, as the committee report 
shows, is similar to legislation I have 
long worked for. It is important to Cali- 
fornia but its merits go much further. 

Favorable action today on Senate 
Joint Resolution 135 enable this coun- 
try to take a long needed step ahead in 
the vital area of water supply. 

During this session of Congress, con- 
siderable thought on both sides has been 
devoted to the feasibility of meeting the 
problem of inadequate water supplies 
with converted saline water—either sea 
or brackish water. It has been demon- 
strated to my satisfaction that we are 
within reach of practical economic 
methods of desalination. 

However, we are not yet at that final 
point of having developed one or several 
methods which are certainly capable of 
producing water on a basis that is in 
favorable economic position with tradi- 
tional means of water supply. The only 
way to reach that point is to direct the 
construction of these demonstration 
plants. It is important to make the dis- 
tinction between the terms “pilot plants” 
and “demonstration plants.” The first 
have been used primarily in the labora- 
tory as an integral part of the research 
testing process. They are small scale 
plants. Demonstration plants, on the 
other hand, are large plants, capable 
of producing water at the rate of up to 
1 million gallons per day, and duplicate 
the conditions which are likely to be 
found in the actual production of water 
for consumption. 

It is apparent that several processes 
are at the point of development now 
where further laboratory testing will no 
longer elicit the kind of information that 
is necessary if we are to make a real 
breakthrough in this area. Much vital 
information on engineering design as 
well as cost data can only be revealed 
from a large scale operation. Existing 
appropriations for the Office of Saline 
Water are not sufficient to take on these 
major constructions. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation can 
have great meaning for this country 
and for water-poor nations all over the 
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world. Ample demonstration for its 
need exists in my own State of Cali- 
fornia, which is about to embark on a 
multi-billion-dollar water transport and 
storage system to meet the needs of the 
arid southern parts of the State. I am 
convinced that a part of this need could 
be met by efficient, economical plants to 
convert sea water. But the primary goal 
of economical production of water by 
this means will never be realized at the 
present rate of progress. This is still 
an expensive method of water produc- 
tion, certainly not yet in a favorable 
competitive position with traditional 
means of supplying municipalities, in- 
dustries, or agriculture with water. That 
this is true only adds to the necessity 
for taking this next step toward develop- 
ing supplemental water supply means on 
a scale which will enable us to solve the 
problem of expense. 

Our water consumption in this coun- 
try is rising at a truly alarming rate. 
Water consumption in 1955 in this coun- 
try was at the rate of 11,280 million gal- 
lons per day. By 1980, it is estimated 
that we will require 37 billion gallons 
per day to meet our water needs. Few 
of the factors that presently govern 
water resources will have changed sig- 
nificantly by then. It is therefore clear 
that new, untapped water sources must 
be developed. In utilizing and expand- 
ing the research that has so far been 
done by the Office of Saline Water, we 
will begin to meet the need to develop 
these new sources. 

Much has been said about the impact 
which sea or brackish water conversion 
plants can have on our foreign relations. 
Already such plants are operating in 
some parts of the Middle East. On the 
island of Bahrein in the Persian Gulf, 
desalting facilities manufactured by a 
Cambridge, Mass., firm has been turning 
out 86,400 gallons of pure water a day 
since 1956 to supply the drinking and 
cooking needs of a community of 5,000. 
Moreover, we are not the only country 
that is working in this area. The Neth- 
erlands and the Union of South Africa 
and Israel are making significant prog- 
ress. The Soviet Union has indicated 
considerable interest. In view of the 
recent technological advances that Rus- 
sia has made, it is not unreasonable to 
assume that soon we will be in compe- 
tition. For the moment, we are ahead. 
Let us maintain our edge, and improve 
it, for this is one way in which the 
United States can demonstrate that her 
concern is for the people themselves, by 
being in the forefront of the develop- 
ment of facilities that are practical, 
workable, and economic to provide water 
in areas that are water poor, and which 
coincidentally are areas that are in the 
most crucial foreign policy position. 

Passage of this legislation will help 
our own water-deprived areas. It will 
help other countries whose development 
is hindered by lack of adequate water 
supply. It will restore much of the pres- 
tige which we have lost in the battle 
of technology. The national and inter- 
national service which can be performed 
is enormous, and will earn, I am sure, 
the deserved gratitude of the many di- 
verse peoples who will eventually bene- 
fit from our action today. 
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Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to congratulate the committee on bring- 
ing out this legislation. It is a very im- 
portant piece of legislation not only for 
the State of California, but for every 
State in the Union because the under- 
ground water supply is going down in 
many of the States and brackish water 
and saline water are intruding into our 
underground fresh water supplies. 

On January 30, 1958, I introduced an 
identical bill to the original form of 
Senate Joint Resolution 135. I believe 
that the Senate resolution as amended 
should be passed and I urge the Mem- 
bers of the House to support this vitally 
important research and development 
legislation. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Kine]. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, it is evident 
that the task of developing economically 
feasible saline water conversion proc- 
esses provides one of the great challenges 
to American scientists and engineers. It 
is equally evident that the successful 
attainment of the objectives of the 
saline-water program will ultimately 
serve the expanding populations and new 
industrial empires of the world as few 
other achievements can do. Both in 
America and elsewhere, successful proc- 
esses for the conversion of sea water 
could render many water-poor areas pro- 
ductive and prosperous. 

I would like to stress the importance 
of the saline program—particularly in 
my own area in California on Santa 
Catalina Island where the need for water 
is most urgent. 

In the report of the Department of the 
Interior on my bill, H. R. 11405, provid- 
ing for construction of a full-scale dem- 
onstration plant on Santa Catalina Is- 
land, Calif., for the production of fresh 
water from salt water, it was stated: 
“Among the emerging potentialities of 
lower cost conversion is the use of low 
temperature heat derived from nuclear 
reactions for use in saline water distilla- 
tion and other conversion plants.” 

Inasmuch as the major expense item 
in sea-water conversion is the cost of 
power or energy, my bill specifically 
provides that the demonstration plant 
may be constructed in combination with 
a steam electric powerplant or a nu- 
clear reactor as the source of thermal 
energy, if it is determined that such 
addition will result in the reduction of 
conversion costs. It also provides for 
an appropriation of $10 million, and 
that the Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to negotiate and enter into 
agreements with the State of California, 
and other appropriate parties providing 
for the construction and operation on 
Santa Catalina Island, Calif., of a full- 
scale salt-water conversion demonstra- 
tion plant designed to produce not less 
than 10 million gallons of fresh water 
per day, and that the conversion process 
to be demonstrated shall be selected 
from the most promising process known 
for full-scale conversion, and shall be 
agreed upon by the Secretary and the 
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State of California. On April 15 As- 
sembly Joint Resolution No. 11 was 
adopted memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to construct a 
full-scale salt-water conversion demon- 
stration plant in California in coopera- 
tion with the State of California. Copy 
of this resolution is attached for the 
record. 

Santa Catalina Island would be an 
exceptionally good location to demon- 
strate the practical use of sea-water con- 
version as the water could immediately 
be put to very beneficial use by the city 
of Avalon, located on the island, to 
alleviate its acute shortage of water. 

Several years ago, Catalina was seri- 
ously considered as one of the areas 
adjacent to Los Angeles to be used for 
mass evacuation of the coastal popula- 
tion in case of enemy action in the 
southern California area. A plan was 
set up by Los Angeles County in con- 
nection with the Civil Defense Authority 
for such use but, mainly due to lack of 
fresh water on Catalina Island, no fur- 
ther action was taken on this important 
program, 

There is a constant water shortage at 
Catalina and, for several extended pe- 
riods within the past 10 years, it has 
been necessary for the city of Avalon 
to adopt a water rationing ordinance 
because of the lack of sufficient fresh 
water to meet the needs of its perma- 
nent population, and its hundreds of 
thousands of tourists and vacationers. 
Just before the recent heavy rains, it 
was necessary to place the city of Avalon 
on a 50 percent water rationing basis 
and if no rainfall had occurred, the 
city would have been completely without 
water. For many years the island has 
been compelled to use salt water for 
sanitation purposes and fire protection. 

The residents of Santa Catalina Island 
are now paying the highest water rate 
in the United States and their desperate 
need for water prevents them from using 
their very rich soil for agriculture. An 
increase in their water supply would 
enable them to produce their own food, 
which now must be transported from 
the mainland by boat. 

Santa Catalina Island is one of the 
largest undeveloped recreational areas 
on the Pacific coast comprising 176 
square miles, with a 55-mile coastline of 
scenic beauty, and it lies within 22 miles 
of many highly populated cities of 
southern California. Los Angeles Coun- 
ty alone, of which Catalina is a part, 
contains more population than 40 of the 
48 States of the Union, and the lack of 
fresh water has prevented extensive de- 
velopment of this most important island 
area. 

The small boating industry has an 
urgent need for the development of a 
nearby recreational area to provide a 
destination for the boating public, and 
as an offshore haven. Small boat op- 
erations at the present time support a 
multi-million-dollar industry in south- 
ern California. Evidence of the strong 
desires of the boating public to utilize 
Catalina as a place for recreational ac- 
tivities can be shown by the infiuence 
which they brought to bear in the can- 
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cellation of a Navy lease for a small por- 

tion of Catalina 5 years ago. A lease 

had actually been consummated with the 

Navy for national defense purposes and 

the demand and pressure of the boating 

public caused the Secretary of the Navy 
to relinquish this location. 

For many years, Catalina has been the 
popular location for seaside youth camps 
such as Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, YMCA, 
church groups, and so forth. The major 
limiting factor has been the lack of ade- 
quate fresh water. If ample water were 
assured, many more campsites could be 
established on Catalina to accommodate 
the tremendous demand in this area for 
youth camping caused by the increasing 
scarcity of available campsites on the 
mainland. 

My bill further provides that in recog- 
nition of the urgency of finding ways 
and means of economically converting 
salt water to fresh water, the negotia- 
tions authorized by this act shall be 
promptly concluded and construction of 
the demonstration plant shall be under- 
taken at the earliest possible date. 

I am convinced it is time for acceler- 
ated action in connection with the saline 
water program, and believe it of interest 
that the Maxim Silencer Co., of Hart- 
ford, Conn., before the Senate commit- 
tee, submitted a statement to clarify 
their belief that practical designs exist 
today with which to produce large size 
demonstration plants, stating that the 
time has definitely come to build such 
plants to prove the practicability of the 
idea and to assist in further develop- 
ment. 

Since the introduction of my bill, 
H. R. 11405, the Legislature of the State 
of California, on March 29, 1958, has fur- 
ther memorialized the Congress of the 
United States, through the adoption of 
assembly joint resolution No. 7, to enact 
legislation substantially as contained in 
the provisions of my bill, H. R. 11405. 
Iam also attaching a copy of this reso- 
lution for the RECORD. 

The Congress must take the leadership 
in the saline water conversion program 
by providing funds for full-scale demon- 
stration plants that will point the way 
to a permanent solution of the problem, 
and your committee is to be commended 
for its efforts toward this important ob- 
jective. 

Assembly Joint Resolution No. 7—Relative to 
a sea water conversion plant on Santa 
Catalina Island 
Whereas legislation is pending before the 

Congress of the United States to establish a 

demonstration plant on Santa Catalina Is- 

land, Calif., for the production of fresh water 
from salt water; and 

Whereas in addition to the fact that the 
location is ideal for such a plant, a serious 
water shortage on the island would be alle- 
viated: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the Congress and the 
President of the United States to enact legis- 
lation for the purpose stated in this resolu- 
tion substantially as contained in the pro- 
visions of H. R. 11405 by the Honorable CECIL 
R. Kino, Representative, 17th District, Cali- 
fornia; and be it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly be hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President and Vice 
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President of the United States, to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States. 
Assembly Joint Resolution No. 11—Relative 

to construction of & salt-water conversion 

demonstration plant 

Whereas the United States Department of 
the Interior has been conducting research 
and studies in the field of conversion of sea 
water; and 

Whereas the Department of Water Re- 
sources of the State of California and the 
University of California are pursuing pro- 
grams of investigation and study of sea- 
water conversion; and 

Whereas it is recognized that the develop- 
ment of a practical process for conversion 
of sea water would result in large savings to 
Federal, State, and local agencies and have a 
beneficial effect on the economy of the Na- 
tion and the State; and 

Whereas several bills have been introduced 
in Congress including H. R. 10606, H. R. 
11405, and House Joint Resolution 541 au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
enter into an agreement with the State of 
California providing for the construction 
and operation of a full-scale salt-water con- 
version plant in California on a cooperative 
basis; and 

Whereas the construction and operation 
of a demonstration plant is essential to the 
development of reliable design criteria and 
cost data; and 

Whereas construction and operation of a 
demonstration plant in California would be 
beneficial to this State; and 

Whereas committees of the Congress are 
holding hearings on bills authorizing con- 
struction and operation of such demonstra- 
tion plants: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, That it is the 
intent of the Legislature of California to 
cooperate financially and otherwise with the 
Federal Government in developing processes 
for saline-water conversion including the 
construction and operation of demonstration 
plants, and to coordinate the programs of 
the State in the field of sea-water conversion 
with the programs of agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government; and be it further 

Resolved, That Mr. Harvey O. Banks, di- 
rector of water resources, shall appear before 
appropriate committees of Congress to pre- 
sent the views of the State of California as 
expressed herein; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Legislature of the State 
of California respectfully memorializes the 
Congress of the United States to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to construct a 
full-scale salt-water conversion demonstra- 
tion plant in California in cooperation with 
the State of California; and be it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly be hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
to each Senator and Representative from 
California in the Congress of the United 
States. 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. TEAGUE]. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, inasmuch as I am one of the 
sponsors of this legislation, naturally, 
it has my full support. I congratulate 
the committee on its good judgment in 
bringing it out. My hope is that the 
Secretary of the Interior will demon- 
strate equally good judgment in select- 
ing some site along 400 miles of the 
Pacific Ocean which borders my area 
and ee is admirably suited for such 
a plant. 
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Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to ask a question or two. I am 
still not satisfied with the answer I got 
as to the necessity for building five 
plants. This is a very substantial in- 
crease over the appropriations hereto- 
fore made for this purpose. It is going 
up from $2 million to $10 million, That 
is an increase of five times. I would 
like to know why there must be five 
plants constructed. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I think 
one reason for five plants listed in the 
bill is the fact there are probably 5 or 
6 different methods of taking salt out 
of water and the plants will be of vari- 
ous types to determine which process 
might be the best one and eventually 
be adopted. 

Mr. GROSS. Is it not possible for 
any one of these plants to work on the 
various methods? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. No. 

Mr. GROSS. Is each plant to be con- 
fined to one method? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. For in- 
stance, we have the solar method which 
is entirely different from the membrane 
method where you have electrolysis go- 
ing on. There are probably 5 or 6 dif- 
ferent methods currently being used. 
There may be more than that in the 
picture. But, it is to be boiled down to 
4 or 5 methods. If you do not have 
these pilot plants, then you are not 
able to determine by a process of elimi- 
nation which might best serve the pur- 
pose. 

Mr. GROSS. Iam still not satisfied. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I think I know what 
the information is that the gentleman 
is desirous of securing. 

May I say there are some 25 or 30 dif- 
ferent processes being studied at the 
present time. They can be broken down 
into the following separate programs. 
There is the process of distillation. 
There are numerous processes which fall 
in that category. There is the process 
of freezing the water and securing there- 
by potable water. There is the mem- 
brane process which is the one that is 
being studied in Cambridge, Mass. 
There is the process of evaporation and 
the study of the multiple effects of evap- 
oration. That is the solar process. 
There are many of these processes, all 
of which seem to have certain definite 
values and advantages. It is thought to 
be impossible to use the same demon- 
stration plant for the different processes. 

Mr. GROSS. Then how are you going 
to accomodate 25 different processes with 
the five plants? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I point out to my 
friend that they fit into some five dif- 
ferent major categories or processes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I still do 
not understand why we should set up 
five plants throughout the country. I 
am intrigued by the fact that the State 
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of California is so strong for this legis- 
lation. What is California spending on 
this program? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself 1 minute and yield to the 
gentleman from California (Mr. 
HOSMER]. 

Mr. HOSMER, This is a Federal pro- 
gram and it is hoped to bring the States 
into cooperation with it. The reason 
the five diferent plants are needed is 
this: It is similar to the situation where 
the gentleman loses a collar button in 
a room where there are five chairs. The 
collar button may be under any 1 of the 
5 chairs and he had better look under 
all of them in order to find the thing. 
Thatis why these five plants are needed. 
It may be that only 1 of these 5 plants 
will be a success, but when you have 
found which one it is, then you have the 
key which will open the door to the fu- 
ture economic applications of the process. 

Mr. GROSS. I, too, would look for a 
long time under a chair for $10 million. 

Mr. HOSMER. I may state to the 
gentleman that the State of California 
has its own programs under development 
at the University of California where 
they are doing related research, but they 
are not part of this project being carried 
on under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. They are, how- 
ever, making all their findings freely 
available to the Government's saline 
water research program. The university 
has spent in the neighborhood of $10 
million on its research, so, you see, Fed- 
eral taxpayers are not picking up the 
whole tab. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from California for a 
consent request. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, on August 
12, 1958, during the discussion of the 
joint resolution—Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 135—which provides for the con- 
struction by the Department of the In- 
terior of 5 demonstration plants for 
testing and laboratory work and the dis- 
covery, if possible, of ways and means to 
produce water suitable for agricultural, 
industrial, and domestic use and any 
other likewise beneficial uses, I was at 
that moment unable to participate in the 
debate on the floor of the House, but was 
graciously extended unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks on the subject. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I accept this 
opportunity to state my wholehearted 
support of this legislation. I not only 
congratulate and compliment our com- 
mittee in bringing this to our attention 
at this time, but I congratulate them on 
the apparent thoroughness with which 
they have produced for our information 
basic material and factual data upon 
which it is apparent the committee 
knows and believes we can rely. 

Mr. Speaker, when I first came to this 
great legislative body 12 years ago I 
brought with me a specific and dili- 
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gent interest in this subject matter. 
Shortly after my arrival I authorized a 
bill in this House of Representatives 
along somewhat the same lines as Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 135, and the legis- 
lation introduced in this body by the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen from California: 
to wit, Messrs. ENGLE, TEAGUE, HOLIFIELD, 
Witson, and RoosEvELT, as well as by 
Mr. Ruopes of Arizona. Being from 
California as we are, it is quite natural 
that we should be vigilantly interested 
and active in cooperation on any worthy 
program which would help relieve the 
water problem in my native State of 
California. Its rapidly growing popula- 
tion; with its expansion of all types of 
industry, and also with the rapidly ex- 
tending and demanding agricultural uses 
of water, it is self-evident that Cali- 
fornia must have some relief from an 
on-pressing and tragic result if there is 
no relief available in the next several 
years. Additional fresh-water sources 
and supplies simply must be found. Not 
only does this statement apply to Cali- 
fornia but to many other States as well. 
The water problem is not an individual 
State problem, it is a nationwide prob- 
lem. No doubt a sound and wise and 
extended use of our natural water 
sources would be of further benefit than 
they are at present, but even that sup- 
ply would normally be sharply limited 
and found inadequate as a source of na- 
tional supply. Therefore, to find ways 
and means to economically and prac- 
tically produce saline water is an essen- 
tial element and factor for us to give con- 
tinuous attention to. The $10 million in 
this legislation involved is but a drop in 
the bucket. To illustrate, I think my 
memory is correct in stating that that 
portion of California commonly known 
as southern California by itself and 
alone financed the expenditure of about 
$220 million to bring fresh potable water 
from the fairly distant Colorado River 
in order to supply our reservoirs and to 
keep on tap this fresh water supply 
which is absolutely necessary for the 
survival of humankind, as well as agri- 
cultural products. 

Having lived for many years on the 
seashore of the blue Pacific at Long 
Beach, Calif., I frequently used to dream 
of the time when it would be found prac- 
tical to produce from those waves beat- 
ing themselves on the beautiful seacoast 
beaches of California potable water 
available to mankind and beast and 
agriculture, too. 

Members of the committee in charge 
of this bill have given such a thorough- 
going explanation thereof that I will not 
speak longer on the subject at this time. 
I repeat that I cordially support the pas- 
sage of this bill and urge all Members to 
do so. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, this resolution providing for the con- 
struction of five demonstration plants 
for the purification of brackish water 
and sea water is a measure which is im- 
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portant to all of the United States. 
While no one process of desalinization 
has been spectacularly successful, it is 
felt that the time has come for some 
of the existing processes to be given a 
further trial by the use of demonstration 
plants. Many of the corollary problems to 
desalinization must be worked out by the 
use of such plants. Among these are dis- 
posal of waste materials and prevention 
of scale forming in the apparatus itself. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a small price for 
us to pay for the important advantages 
which will come to the whole country 
with a more plentiful supply of water. 
This is far-reaching and important legis- 
lation, and I hope that it will be adopted. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Hrestanp] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend the committee for bringing 
out this most worthy measure. 

The adoption of the saline water pro- 
gram is the key to the future of such 
areas as the Antelope Valley, and south- 
ern California generally. 

Our expanding agriculture and indus- 
try, and our ever-increasing population, 
are rapidly consuming our fresh water 
supplies, making the development of ad- 
ditional fresh water sources imperative. 

This program provides for the con- 
struction of five demonstration and ex- 
perimental stations, one of which is to 
be located in California. The program 
should speed up perfection of a process 
for converting salt and brackish water 
to fresh, potable water. 

The ultimate and inevitable goal of 
this plan staggers the imagination. 
Man’s ancient dream will come true 
when the deserts of the world turn green 
and schoolteachers will be hard put to 
make their students understand the 
meaning of “Water, water everywhere, 
nor any drop to drink.” 

For the Los Angeles area, in the 
throes of gigantic and unprecedented 
growth, this legislation is a must. 

The Antelope Valley, and all of south- 
ern California, can become a veritable 
Garden of Eden, with the availability of 
unlimited amounts of fresh water. That 
is the aim of this program and I most 
heartily approve the measure. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. NEAL]. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I come from 
a State that abounds in mountain 
streams as well as being bordered by the 
Ohio River. Fresh water is abundant 
for both domestic and industrial uses. 
We also have unlimited stores of saline 
water containing valuable raw materials 
for industrial processing. For these rea- 
sons, we have no selfish interest in this 
bill whatsoever, but, realizing that the 
problem of converting salt water to do- 
mestic purposes is a worthwhile thing, 
affecting many parts of the world, it 
seems to me that the Federal Govern- 
ment would be well advised in investing 
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the modest amount contained in this bill 
for this program. An economically suc- 
cessful means of converting salt water 
into potable domestic water will have a 
worldwide beneficial effect. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
suspending the rules and passing the 
resolution (S. J. Res. 135), as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in fayor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the joint 
resolution was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CONSTRUCTION AND IMPROVEMENT 
OF CERTAIN ROADS ON THE 
NAVAHO AND HOPI INDIAN RES- 
ERVATIONS 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (S. 
3468) to provide for the construction 
and improvement of certain roads on the 
Navaho and Hopi Indian Reservations, 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the first section of 
the act entitled “An act to promote the 
rehabilitation of the Navaho and Hopi Tribes 
of Indians and a better utilization of the 
resources of the Navaho and Hopi Indian 
Reservations, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved April 19, 1950 (64 Stat. 44), is 
amended (1) by striking out “88,570,000” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “108,570,000”; 
(2) by amending clause (7) of such section 
to read as follows: “(7) Roads and trails, 
$40,000,000; of which not less than $20,000,- 
000 shall be (A) available for contract au- 
thority for such construction and improve- 
ment of the roads designated as route 1 and 
route 3 on the Navaho and Hopi Indian 
Reservations as may be necessary to bring 
the portion of such roads located in any 
State up to at least the secondary road 
standards in effect in such State, and (B) in 
addition to any amounts expended on such 
roads under the $20,000,000 authorization 
provided under this clause prior to amend- 
ment.”: Provided, That such contract au- 
thority and such appropriations authorized 
by this amendment shall be in addition to 
sums apportioned to Indian reservations or 
to the State of Arizona under the Federal 
Highway Act, as amended and supplemented 
(70 Stat. 374). 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second in order that we may have an 
explanation of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. UDALL] 
such time as he may use. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
glad that the gentleman from Iowa de- 
manded a second, because I think he, 
more than any other Member, should 
support this bill. 

In 1950 the Congress passed the 
Navaho-Hopi Rehabilitation Act to pro- 
vide a rehabilitation program for these 
tribes. It might be called a domestic 
point 4 program, if the gentleman would 
like to call it that, to enable these In- 
dians—who occupy a land area almost 
as large as the entire State of West Vir- 
ginia—to develop their resources. 

This legislation authorizes the expen- 
diture of money for the construction of 
two main highways across these reser- 
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vations. There is none at the present 
time. They are needed to carry out the 
educational, health, and resource devel- 
opment programs needed on these reser- 
vations. 

The specific purpose of the legislation 
is to increase the authorization of the 
original bill from $20 million to $40 
million so these roads can be completed. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman referred 
to this as a domestic foreign aid pro- 
gram. Let me say to the gentleman 
that I never considered the American 
Indian a foreigner. 

Mr. UDALL. Nor do I, but I was sug- 
gesting something I thought would ap- 
peal to the gentleman, for he is always 
saying that we ought to do something 
about our own problems and put cur own 
people first. We have health, education, 
and roads programs under our mutual 
security program, and I believe we 
should not do less for our own people. 

I would say to the gentleman that you 
cannot even travel in this vast area of 
the United States, almost as large as the 
State of West Virginia, in a regular mo- 
tor vehicle. How then, in these areas, 
can you carry out programs of rehabili- 
tation and betterment unless you have 
adequate access to the people who must 
be served? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman said 
that we should pass this bill because he 
thought we were doing so much for 
people abroad. 

Mr. UDALL. I thought that argu- 
ment might appeal to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does the gentleman 
mean and does he really think we ought 
to look after our own people first? 

Mr. UDALL. I have always held that 
point of view, and that is the reason I 
favor this particular legislation. I think 
this should have a priority over much of 
the legislation we have already passed. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does that make the 
gentleman an isolationist? 

Mr. UDALL. No, I would not think 
so. 
Mr. HOFFMAN. I agree with the 
gentleman that we ought to look after 
our own folks. 

Mr. UDALL, I thought the gentle- 
man would concur in my point of view 
on this matter. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
suspending the rules and passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
S. 3468 provides for sums needed to con- 
struct a minimum number of highways 
on the Navaho and Hopi Reservations. 
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This vast territory is larger than the 
State of West Virginia. At the present 
time it is almost impenetrable, and 
forms a natural dam, not only separat- 
ing the Navaho Reservation from the rest 
of Arizona, but also separating the com- 
munities of northern Arizona from Utah, 
Colorado, and northern New Mexico. 

The Navaho people need better com- 
munication for the furtherance of edu- 
cation of the children and to improve 
the sanitation conditions. Also, before 
the great natural resources can be ex- 
ploited adequately, highway construction 
is necessary. 

The State of Arizona has agreed to 
maintain these roads once they are built 
to Federal standards. I hope that this 
bill will pass. 


CONSTRUCTION, EQUIPPING, AND 
OPERATION OF A GEOPHYSICAL 
INSTITUTE IN THE TERRITORY 
OF HAWAII 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H. R. 9121) to provide for the construc- 
tion of a geophysical institute in the 
Territory of Hawaii. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the National Sci- 
ence Foundation shall provide for the con- 
struction, equipping, and operation of a geo- 
physical institute in the Territory of Hawali 
in accordance with the recommendations 
contained in its report submitted to the 
Congress pursuant to the joint resolution en- 
titled “Joint resolution to provide for an in- 
vestigation of the need for a geophysical 
institute in the Territory of Hawail,” £p- 
proved August 1, 1956 (70 Stat. 921). 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I dc- 
mand a second, 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I asx 
unanimous consent that a second be 
considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. It there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Hawaii 
[Mr. Burns]. 

Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
H. R. 9121 authorized the constructing 
and equipping of a geophysical institute 
by the National Science Foundation in 
the Territory of Hawaii. The bill was 
submitted as a result of a very favorable 
report from the National Science Foun- 
dation made as a result of an investiga- 
tion conducted into the need for and 
feasibility and usefulness of a geophysi- 
cal institute located in the Territory of 
Hawaii which the National Science 
Foundation was directed to make by 
Public Law 909, 84th Congress, 2d session. 

The investigation directed by Public 
Law 909, 1956, which was House Joint 
Resolution 643 prior to its enactment into 
law, was an outgrowth of H. R. 7754, a 
bill to authorize an appropriation for the 
establishment of a geophysical institute, 
introduced by my predecessor, Delegate 
Elizabeth P. Farrington. The investiga- 
tion called for by House Joint Resolution 
643—Public Law 909, 84th Congress— 
was suggested by the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs of the House 
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of Representatives and endorsed by the 
Department of the Interior, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and not objected to 
by the Department of the Air Force. 

The National Science Foundation ap- 
pointed a special advisory committee to 
study the problem. Members of the ad- 
visory committee were: 

Dr. E. A. Eckhardt, chairman of the 
committee; vice president, Gulf Re- 
search & Development Co., retired. 

Dr. John C. Warner, vice chairman of 
the committee; president, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology. 

Dr. P. H. Abelson, director, geophysical 


laboratory, Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. 

Dr. Carl Eckart, Scripps Institution of 
Oceanography. 


Dr. Leo Goldberg, department of as- 
tronomy, University of Michigan. 

Dr. Cecil H. Green, president, Geophys- 
ical Services, Inc. 

Dr. Harry H. Hess, chairman, depart- 
ment of geology, Princeton University. 

Dr. M. King Hubbert, Shell Develop- 
ment Co. 

Dr. Sverre Petterssen, department of 
meteorology, University of Chicago. 

Dr. W. W. Rubey, United States Geo- 
logical Survey. 

The National Science Foundation, in 
response to the requirements of Public 
Law 909, reported to the Congress, in 
part, as follows: 

The special committee met several times 
in plenary session during the fall of 1956 and 
in January 1957. In addition, subcommittees 
held independent meetings and contacted 
numerous scientists throughout the country. 
A subcommittee visited the Territory of Ha- 
wail in December of 1956 to obtain firsthand 
knowledge of the local situation. 

The unanimous report of the committee 
Was submitted to the Foundation by Chair- 
man Eckhardt in January 1957. 

The report has been reviewed by the Foun- 
dation’s staff, its Advisory Panel for Earth 
Sciences, and its Divisional Committee for 
Mathematical, Physical and Engineering Sci- 
ences. After thorough consideration by the 
National Science Board in March 1957, the 
final recommendations of the National Sci- 
ence Foundation are as follows: 


A. SPECIFIC QUESTIONS RAISED IN PUBLIC LAW 
909 

Public Law 909 states, “In conducting such 
an investigation the Foundation shall give 
particular attention to: 

“(a) The benefits to the Federal Govern- 
ment which would arise from the establish- 
ment and maintenance of such an institute; 

“(b) The appropriateness of financing by 
the Federal Government, in whole or in part, 
of the establishment or of the establishment 
and maintenance of such an institute; 

“(c) If such financing by the Federal Gov- 
ernment appears appropriate, the agency or 
agencies of the executive branch to which 
appropriation should be made and upon 
which directional authority should be con- 
ferred; and 

“(d) The extent, if any, to which such geo- 
physical institute should be a part of or oth- 
erwise related to the University of Hawaii.” 
B: ANSWERS TO SPECIFIC QUESTIONS OF PUBLIC 

LAW 909 
(Subheadings are designated with same letter 
symbols as the questions) 

In answer to these questions the Founda- 
tion advises: 

(a) The Federal Government would be 
benefited by: 

1. The development of new scientific in- 
formation which would be important to the 
defense and well-being of the Nation; 
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2. The availability of an appropriate scien- 
tific center in a large geographic area of great 
interest to the United States; 

3. The training of scientists now in short 
supply in the important fields of earth sci- 
ences; 

4. The probable impact on the develop- 
ment of the island economy, which could be 
of both direct and indirect benefit to the 
United States as a whole; 

5. The direct benefit to the local offices of 
several Government agencies that conduct 
both research and operations in the Pacific 
area. 

(b) Financing by the Federal Government 
would be appropriate because: 

1. The resulting benefits would be general 
as well as local in character; 

2. The scientific value of such an institute 
in Hawaii has been recognized there for some 
time, but the limited population and econ- 
omy of the island cannot afford the costs of 
both establishment and maintenance. The 
provision of funds to cover operating and 
maintenance costs alone, however, appears 
to be within the local capacity; and a grant 
to support the establishment of the physical 
plant of such an institute would (and 
should) entail no continuing obligation of 
Federal funds for maintenance and opera- 
tion; 

3. The Federal Government would be a 
direct, even possibly the greatest, beneficiary 
from the existence of such an institute. 

(c) An appropriation to support the es- 
tablishment of such an institute could be 
made to the National Science Foundation 
which is already authorized to expend funds 
for such purposes. 

(d) A geophysical institute established in 
the Territory of Hawaii should be a part of 
and under the control of the University of 
Hawaii. 

C. FURTHER RECOMMENDATIONS 

The foundation further advises that: 

1. There are valid scientific and related 
geographical and educational reasons for the 
establishment of an institute of geophysics 
in the Territory of Hawaii. 

2. The cost of the physical plant for such 
an institute is estimated to be about 2.5 
million dollars. 

3. (a) The research potential of the sup- 
porting science departments of chemistry, 
physics, mathematics, and geology needs fur- 
ther strengthening so as to assure adequate 
interdisciplinary competence and  back- 
stopping for the institute. 

(b) Continuing local support should be 
of sufficient magnitude to assure successful 
operation. 

(c) Accordingly, if an appropriation for 
the establishment of a physical plant of such 
an institute is made to the National Science 
Foundation, the foundation would not obli- 
gate funds until it was satisfied that the 
above conditions were met. 


Geophysics, as referred to by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, should be 
understood to mean the physics and 
chemistry of the earth, including not 
only the solid earth but she oceans and 
atmosphere as well, plus such phenom- 
ena as the gravitational, electric, and 
magnetic fields and the radiations that 
are received from without. 

The Hawaiian Islands are particularly 
suited to research in the following geo- 
physical subjects: meteorology, volcan- 
ology, seismology, geology, hydrology, 
astrophysics and cosmic radiation, tropi- 
cal weathering and erosion, and marine 
studies—though the Institute would not 
be limited in scope to these fields. 

It is pointed out by the National 
Science Foundation in its report that 
“there can be little serious argument 
that a healthy development of geophysi- 
eal science is of direct benefit to the 
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people of the United States, and is, 
therefore, of direct concern to the Fed- 
eral Government. Yet today, great and 
interesting problems in the earth 
sciences remain untouched, let alone 
solved. The big question, therefore, is 
not ‘Is a greater effort in geophysics de- 
sirable?’—but rather ‘In what ways can 
more and better geophysical research be 
stimulated and supported?’ ” 

“Two very obvious methods of attack- 
ing the problem are the establishment 
of better equipped laboratories for geo- 
logical research and the development of 
integrated curriculums of earth sciences 
in the universities so that more and 
better geophysicists will be produced.” 

Geophysical work, the National 
Science Foundation report continues, 
often requires what might be called the 
best available “natural laboratory.” 
Many problems can best be studied by 
searching for natural conditions which 
would remove some of the complicating 
variables and which most closely ap- 
proximate the condition which the scien- 
tist would specify if he could create in his 
own laboratory. 

A good or proper situation for a geo- 
physical center is one that is close to a 
great number of desired natural condi- 
tions in their most varied combinations 
where at the same time facilities exist 
to exploit the possibilities of research. 
Such places are few in number—Hawaii 
is one of them. 

The National Science Foundation ad- 
vises that one of the first statements of 
the need of a geophysical institute in 
the Pacific came from General Moor- 
man, then Commander of the ist 
Weather Wing, United States Air Force, 
Tokyo. The lack of a knowledge of 
meteorology of the Pacific was a serious 
handicap to the occupation forces in 
Japan. 

Currently, the United States Weather 
Bureau, Air Force and the Navy, as well 
as the commercial airlines, are vitally 
interested in the daily forecasts over the 
Pacific and all have emphasized the need 
for basic research in this area, The 
local officials of these agencies have 
strongly endorsed the geophysical insti- 
tute of Hawaii as the best method of 
centralizing and encouraging such basic 
research, 

The University of Hawaii is continu- 
ing its efforts to strengthen the depart- 
ments of the basic physical sciences. 
The budget for the 1957-59 biennium 
being $559,000, while that for 1955-57 
was $462,000. 

In addition, the Territorial Legisla- 
ture in 1957 appropriated $50,000 for the 
direct support of the institute, the 
amount to be used for salaries of a di- 
rector and one other scientist, plus cleri- 
cal and technical assistance. The capital 
expenditure represented by the construc- 
tion and equipping of an institute as set 
forth in H. R, 9121 is quite a bit more 
than the Territory of Hawaii can at this 
time provide. 

Following the introduction of H. R. 
9121, strong endorsements were received 
from scientists throughout the Nation. 
Among the endorsees were: 

Dr. Roger Revelle, professor of ocean- 
ography, director of the Scripps Institu- 
tion of Oceanography. 
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Elliott B. Roberts, geophysical scien- 
tist, Westmoreland Hills, Md. 

Dr. Walter Orr Roberts, High Altitude 
Observatory of the University of Colo- 
rado. 

Dr. Serge Korff, professor of physics, 
New York University; executive secre- 
tary Cosmic Ray Technical Panel, 
USNC-IGY; president, Explorers Club. 

Dr. L. V. Berkner, president, Associa- 
tion Universities, Inc. 

Kenneth C. Spengler, executive secre- 
tary, American Meteorological Society, 
Boston, Mass. 

Waldo E. Smith, executive secretary, 
American Geological Union, executive 
committee. 

Dr. Fred L. Whipple, director, Astro- 
physical Observatory, Smithsonian In- 
stitute. 

Dr. B. F. Howell, Jr., Department of 
Geophysics and Geochemistry, Penn 
University. 

Robert C. Stephenson, executive direc- 
tor, American Geological Institute, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Edward Teller, director, radiation 
laboratory, University of California. 

Vincent J. Schaefer, director of re- 
search, the Munitalp Foundation, Inc. 

Edwin W. Pauley, regent, University of 
California. 

As well as all leaders in Hawaii. 

Mr. Speaker, H. R. 9121 is, from the 
point of view of its effect on our scien- 
tific knowledge today and into the fu- 
ture, one of the most important bills to 
be considered by the 85th Congress. The 
contribution which this Institute will 
make in the very vital field of science on 
which our very existence as a Nation 
depends in the future cannot be over- 
estimated. 

As is pointed out by the National 
Science Foundation, Hawaii is one of the 
few strategic locations in the world. 
There is unanimity of scientific opinion 
as to the need. Iam sure that Congress 
will respond in like manner. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, my 
understanding of this bill is that some- 
one thinks that we should make a study 
to learn what is in the dirt in Hawaii. 
In view of the fact that almost every 
hour, when Congress is in session, we 
appropriate a million or two for one 
thing and then another—and the Presi- 
dent just cautioned us—cautioned busi- 
ness and labor to go a little slow, or we 
might have Government controlled 
prices—it does seem to an economy- 
minded individual that measures like 
those brought up today should not be 
brought in at this time. But, I assume, 
that as usual, the bill will go through, 
and later the appropriation will be made, 
and the national debt will continue to 
go up along with taxes until the Govern- 
ment can no longer borrow money. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Michigan has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa, 
(Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, as I un- 
derstand it, this geophysical institute 
would come under the control of the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii; is that correct? 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman is 
correct, with the addition, also, that 
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there would be cooperation for the time 
being with the National Science Founda- 
tion. In other words, this is a continua- 
tion of the program which was author- 
ized by the last Congress, and we have 
arrived at the point where the National 
Science Foundation representatives say 
that these studies of the earth sciences 
can be had most satisfactorily and eco- 
nomically in the place designated by this 
legislation. 

Mr. GROSS. The Bureau of the 
Budget, I see, does not look favorably 
upon the $244 million expenditure for 
this purpose. 

Mr. ASPINALL. The Department of 
the Interior does look favorably upon the 
legislation, and the committee saw fit to 
pass the bill on to the House. 

Mr. GROSS. But the Bureau of the 
Budget does not; is that correct? 

Mr. ASPINALL. The Bureau of the 
Budget is perhaps a little bit restrained, 
may I say, in its position. 

Mr. GROSS. Because of the huge 
Federal debt, and so forth, and so on? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I should not think it 
was solely because of the debt. I think 
that they may have other reasons also— 
particular to their own thinking. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Iyield to the gentleman. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I should like to di- 
rect a question to the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL]. I am not 
clear—and I am not sure whether the 
Delegate from Hawaii or the gentleman 
from Colorado can answer the question— 
I am not clear from the reading of the 
report of the committee as to whether 
this is to be a one-time appropriation or 
whether it is going to be a continuing 
expenditure in some measure or other 
by the Federal Government, 

Mr. ASPINALL. If the gentleman will 
yield to me? As nearly as I can tell at 
this time, this is a one-time operation. 
What the future will hold none of us 
knows, of course. The position of the 
Bureau of the Budget, may I say, was 
not especially against the amount. As 
I remember the report, it stated that 
they thought the National Science Foun- 
dation already had the authority under 
the original authorization. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. JOHANSEN]. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to say this with all respect to the 
gentleman. I am not quarreling with 
his words, but it does seem to me that 
the assurances the gentleman gives us, 
and I assume he cannot give any 
stronger or any more definite assur- 
ances, are not too precise as to this 
being a 1-shot, 1-time operation. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield to me further, the 
work that is to be pursued at these 
installations has to do with meteorology, 
voleanology, seismology, geology, geog- 
raphy, hydrology, astrophysics, cosmic 
radiation, tropical weathering and ero- 
sion, and ichthyology and marine 
studies. 

Those are more than likely continuing 
activities that will have to be carried 
on some place. I am hopeful that the 
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University of Hawaii will be able to pick 
up all of this expense of operation and 
maintenance after this authorization be- 
comes a reality. But may I advise my 
friend that with the technical informa- 
tion that might be received, we could 
very easily save $244 million or any part 
of it, or any reasonable multiple of it, 
just in the information that might be 
secured for the successful undertaking 
of 1 space operation or 1 plane opera- 
tion. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not want to torture the matter, but I 
should like to ask, whether there have 
been discussions by any representatives 
either of the committee, or by the Dele- 
gate from Hawaii or by any agency of 
the Federal Government, with the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii as to the possibility of 
their taking over all of the expense after 
this initial investment? 

Mr. BURNS, Mr. Speaker, if I may 
address myself to the question in this 
manner, the construction and the 
equipping of the institute will be a one- 
shot operation. That is to be for the 
building and equipping. The gentleman 
from Colorado, the distinguished chair- 
man of my Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, was pointing out that 
there might be other expenditures by 
the Federal Government in investigat- 
ing these fields and in further progress 
in these fields. The University of Ha- 
waii is prepared to pick up the expense 
of operation, and the Territorial Leg- 
islature in the last session appropriated 
$50,000 for that purpose. It is expected 
to appropriate $150,000 for the next 
biennium, 1957 to 1959. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for the informa- 
tion, but I would say that $150,000 is 
so unimpressive a figure in these halls 
by our usual spending standards, that 
I am not too reassured. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the balance of my time to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 1 minute to ask this question: 
If we wait a little while, perhaps a few 
more months, until Hawaii becomes a 
State, would it be able to take care of 
this $2,500,000 appropriation? I am 
sure Alaska is now going to pick up all 
its bills now that it is on the way to 
statehood. 

Mr. BURNS. May I point out to my 
friend from Iowa that actually this is an 
expenditure in behalf of the Federal 
Government’s interest in these particu- 
lar problems and in this particular lo- 
cation. Hawaii is one of the outstand- 
ing locations in the world for the study 
of the geophysical sciences, and no other 
location offers as Many advantages as 
does Hawaii. 

Mr. GROSS. If Hawaii becames a 
State, we will still have to continue this 
sort of thing? 

Mr. BURNS. The one appropriation, 
yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is, Will the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, as amended? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 
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The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to provide for the construction, 
equipping, and operation of a geophysi- 
cal institute in the Territory of Hawaii.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


WASHOE RECLAMATION PROJECT, 
NEVADA AND CALIFORNIA 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill (S. 
4009) to amend the act authorizing the 
Washoe reclamation project, Nevada 
and California, in order to increase the 
amount authorized to be appropriated 
for such project. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 5 of the 
act entitled “An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, operate, 
and maintain the Washoe reclamation proj- 
ect, Nevada and California,” approved 
August 1, 1956 (70 Stat. 777), is amended 
by striking out “$43,700,000” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$52,000,000 (April 1958 prices) .” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
second demanded? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I demand a second, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered 
as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may require, and 
ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, this 
legislation would amend the legislation 
authorizing the Washoe project, located 
in eastern-central California and west- 
ern-central Nevada, which legislation 
cere approved by this body on August 1, 

The project is a multiple-purpose 
project having for its purposes certain 
flood control and irrigation benefits, and 
the providing of certain fish and wild- 
life benefits. 

As the legislation passed the Congress 
and was approved by the Executive in 
1956, it provided for an authorized sum 
which at the present time has been in- 
creased because of the rise in prices by 
some $5.3 million. It also provided that 
the construction of the dam would be 
at a certain place which at that time 
was thought feasible, but since that time 
it has been determined by the represen- 
tatives of the Bureau of Reclamation 
that it should be placed in another area 
along the same river. The cost of such 
dam, as related to the dam first decided 
upon, will necessitate an increase in 
the cost of construction of approxi- 
mately $3 million. Because of these rea- 
sons, this legislation is made necessary 
at this time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Did I correctly un- 
derstand the gentleman to say that you 
are moving the dam instead of the river? 
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Mr. ASPINALL. No, the dam is to be 
placed on the same river. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. On the same river 
but at another place? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is more expen- 
sive? 

Mr. ASPINALL. It is more feasible 
and it does a better job of serving the 
purposes for which the original authori- 
zation was made. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That question of 
mine may seem foolish. 

Mr. ASPINALL. No, it did not seem 
so to me. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. However, I have a 
very distinct recollection of the Govern- 
ment’s building a dam down in Florida 
and then later, in order to use the dam, 
they had to dig a canal under the bridge. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I do not remember 
that particular situation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I do. 

Mr. ASPINALL. The Department’s 
report is in favor of this legislation; also 
the Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that is has no objection to it. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill came out of our 
committee and had almost unanimous 
approval. This is a situation where the 
Federal Government has spent so much 
money that it cannot get out of spending 
a little bit more. However, this bill 
points up something some of us have 
been maintaining for a long time. First, 
the Bureau of Reclamation, in its pre- 
liminary work, when they come up and 
ask us to support bills, do not give Con- 
gress the kind of reports that we should 
have. They are unreliable and incom- 
plete. Here is a very good example of 
this type of report. The second reason 
I would like to point out concerning this 
bill is that, having made a mistake, even 
though it may have been a justifiable 
mistake, in the location of the dam—in- 
stead of calling upon the water users to 
pay for the cost of the mistake, they 
used a subterfuge which I think is de- 
plorable. They ask that the $1,500,000 
of this increased expenditure be allo- 
cated to fish and wildlife. There is not 
going to be any more fish and wildlife 
taken care of by this dam than there was 
in the other dam. Then they are going 
to ask that the balance of it be charged 
to flood control and there is not going 
to be much more flood control in this 
new dam than there was in the old dam. 
I think this is an example of where the 
Bureau should have come forward and 
said that they made a mistake and ask 
that it be underwritten and the Mem- 
bers of Congress would have done so. 
The thing I object to is the subterfuge 
used in asking the water users to pay 
for the mistake. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I have always com- 
plimented my friend, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, in his desire to see 
that all of these matters are brought be- 
fore the Congress and before the com- 
mittees of the Congress in a forthright 
manner. May I say I consider that my 
friend rendered a real service to those of 
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us of the West who depend on some of 
these projects. However, in this in- 
stance I know my friend will agree with 
me, there are more flood-control bene- 
fits than there were in the original leg- 
islation and also, I think, you will have 
to agree with me that the water users 
have already contracted to pay as much 
as it is possible for them to pay for the 
cost of these irrigation facilities allo- 
cated to irrigation. I am not criticizing 
my friend, when he says that he would 
like to have another approach in my 
committee because I have no objection 
to that, but in this particular instance 
I think we are on solid ground. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I agree that we are on 
solid ground in this instance. We have 
no other course but to pass this bill, and 
I urge that the Members of the House 
suspend the rules and pass the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has con- 
sumed 3 minutes, 

The question is: Will the House sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof), 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


SERVICE TO SANTA CLARA, SAN 
BENITO, SANTA CRUZ, AND MON- 
TEREY COUNTIES FROM THE CEN- 
TRAL VALLEY PROJECT, CALI- 
FORNIA 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House suspend the rules and 
pass the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 585) 
authorizing and directing the Secretary 
of the Interior to conduct studies and 
render a report on service to Santa 
Clara, San Benito, Santa Cruz, and 
Monterey Counties from the Central 
Valley project, California, as amended, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas by the act of October 14, 1949 (63 
Stat. 852), the Secretary of the Interior was 
authorized and directed to conduct certain 
investigations, surveys, and studies and 
render reports thereon, including a study 
to extend Central Valley project service to 
Santa Clara, San Benito, and Alameda Coun- 
ties, Calif.; and 

Whereas such report has not yet been pre- 
pared and submitted; and 

Whereas the most feasible means of im- 
porting water to Santa Clara, San Benito, 
Santa Cruz, and Monterey Counties from 
the Central Valley project appears to be by 
way of the Pacheco Tunnel route: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the 
Interior is hereby authorized and directed 
to conduct the necessary studies and render 
a report to the Congress on the feasibility 
of a plan to provide Central Valley project 
service, by way of the Pacheco Tunnel route, 
to lands and municipalities in Santa Clara, 
San Benito, Santa Cruz, and Monterey Coun- 
ties: Provided, That said studies shall be 
conducted only under a contract with the 
Santa Clara-Alameda-San Benito Water Au- 
thority, or other public agencies or agency, 
pursuant to which said Authority, agencies 
or agency will pay 50 percent of the cost 
thereof. 

Sec, 2. In conducting the studies author- 
ized herein, the Secretary shall give due con- 
sideration to the studies and plans of the 
California Department of Water Resources 
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and of the Santa Clara-Alameda-San Benito 
Water Authority. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ond demanded? 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be considered 
as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from California (Mr. 
GussErR] such time as he may require. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, this is 
a resolution which has been jointly 
sponsored by my colleague, the gentle- 
man from California, the Honorable 
CLAIR ENGLE and me. I might say at 
this time the people of my District and I 
are deeply indebted to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. ENGLE] for the 
great assistance that he has rendered in 
bringing this legislation before you and 
for his recognition of the very real and 
serious water problem which we have in 
the central coast counties of California. 
The study which would be directed un- 
der the terms of this resolution was au- 
thorized in 1949 when my predecessor in 
office, the Honorable Jack Z. Anderson, 
offered an amendment to the authoriza- 
tion bill which authorized the American 
river development as part of the central 
valley project. 

Since 1949 no action has been taken to 
carry out this study. 

Let me tell you for just a moment 
why this is necessary. 

The central coast counties are between 
the mountains of the coastal range and 
the Pacific Ocean. They are completely 
isolated from the principal water sources 
in the great Central Valley and the Si- 
erra Nevada Mountains. One of the 
counties in the area which would be 
benefited by this resolution happens to 
be the 15th ranking county in the Na- 
tion in agricultural production. 

Most of the agriculture represents 
long-term investments in fruit orchards 
which, of course, depend entirely upon 
irrigation. They represent thousands of 
dollars investment per acre. 

This is not an area which has neg- 
lected its obligation but is one that has 
used every drop of water it can find. 
Every stream in the area has been 
dammed with one hundred percent lo- 
cal funds. One of the water conserva- 
tion districts in Santa Clara County has 
a tax rate of $4 per hundred of assessed 
valuation, for water conservation pur- 
poses alone. I think I am safe in saying 
that there is no area in the entire Na- 
tion that has a higher rate for water 
conservation, or a rate one half as high 
as the $4 that is paid in my District. 

Now that we have developed every 
drop of water that is available in our 
District we must look elsewhere for a 
supplementary source, because our wa- 
ter level is going down each year to the 
point where it has become a serious sit- 
uation. 

All we are asking in this resolution is 
that the study which was authorized in 
1949 be carried out. This does not com- 
mit the Government of the United 
States to the construction of a Federal 
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Is a sec- 
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project but only opens the door for it 
should it ever be needed. 

I might say that the local interests 
are so interested in this that they have 
agreed to pay one-half of the costs, 
which I understand is not always the 
case. Quite frequently the Federal Gov- 


‘ernment pays the entire cost. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUBSER. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I think I might say 
that we have an additional report from 
the Department. At the time we re- 
ceived the first report, when this meas- 
ure was brought up on the Consent Cal- 
endar, the Bureau of the Budget was 
not exactly favorable toward the bill. 
I have received this morning under date 
of August 11, 1958, a report from the 
Department, agreed to by the Bureau 
of the Budget, which gives its support to 
this legislation. 

Mr. GUBSER. I also have a copy of 
this report and if the gentleman will 
permit, I should like to add something 
further. The Department says specifi- 
cally that they would have no objection 
to this resolution and will implement its 
purposes if it should be passed by Con- 
gress. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUBSER. Iyield. 

Mr. GROSS. Then, has the Depart- 
ment changed its position since June 5? 

Mr. GUBSER. There is a very real 
reason for that. The Department was 
of the opinion that a parallel study or a 
duplicating study might be conducted by 
the State of California. I contacted the 
State director of water resources, Mr. 
Harvey Banks. He sent Mr. Fred Aan- 
dahl a telegram in which he announced 
that the State division of water re- 
sources is not contemplating and has 
not been directed to make that study. 
That is why the State of California has 
endorsed the resolution. 

Mr. GROSS. Providing the Federal 
Government puts up part of the money. 

Mr. GUBSER. Of course this is tra- 
ditional in the Central Valley project 
and, as the gentleman knows, if the 
Federal project should ever be con- 
structed the Federal Government would 
be reimbursed out of the reclamation 
fund. 

Mr. GROSS. For this cost? 

Mr. GUBSER. That is correct. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, let me say 
that there is nothing which is more 
vital to my District. In the 6 years I 
have been here, I can safely say this is 
the most important piece of legislation 
I have ever had anything to do with. 
I should appreciate your favorable con- 
sideration. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, I demanded a second so 
that we might have an explanation of the 
bill now before the House rather than to 
have it go through under suspension of 
the rules without any explanation. 

I will support the bill of the gentleman 
from California, but I should like to com- 
ment briefly on these traditional Central 
Valley projects. 
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I hope this is not one of those tradi- 
tional Central Valley projects where 
authorizations have been made at a low 
figure and then traditionally before we 
are through the Federal Government’s 
contribution is a great deal more than 
was originally anticipated. I hope when 
this study that is contemplated here is 
made it will be an accurate study, one in 
which the House will be able to rely on 
the figures of those who make the study 
and that when and if a bill is approved 
and passed the House will know how 
much we are going to have to spend, be- 
cause we have spent so much money on 
Central Valley that perhaps some day the 
people of the country will call a halt. 
I suggest that the study be made care- 
fully and that the House be fully in- 
formed so that we do not again have the 
traditional acts of Central Valley get- 
ting in something at a low figure and 
because a start has been made we have 
to spend millions of dollars more than 
was originally anticipated. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Is it correct to say 
that this is an authorization for the 
making of a study to determine whether 
we should spend more money? 

Mr. BOW. My understanding is that 
this is a bill which is going to cost the 
Federal Government $200,000. The State 
of California will contribute about $200,- 
000. This is to have a study made which 
will recommend the spending of some 
millions of dollars. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Is it a sort of a Fed- 
eral aid to education that is being made 
for the education of the Congress? 

Mr. BOW. That might be one type of 

education that may be good. We should 
be educated to the costs that we are 
called upon to face at times that are not 
of any real value to the taxpayers. This 
is one type of education that might be 
good. 
Mr. HOFFMAN. Assuming that we 
can be educated into that frame of mind, 
does the gentleman know of any way we 
can use that information and follow 
through and not spend so many billions 
of dollars that we do not have? 

Mr. BOW. As in the rule, the gentle- 
man from Michigan makes a very good 
point and I must admit I have seen no 
real inclination in the last few days or 
weeks of the Congress to save billions 
of dollars. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If what the gentle- 
man says is true, and I assume it is, this 
education is not going to do us any good; 
so why spend $250,000? 

Mr. BOW. I heard the gentleman 
from California say that this is a very 
important project and for that reason 
E think perhaps I shall go along with 

m 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. The remark was 
made a few moments ago by the gentle- 
man from Colorado that if a certain bill 
were adopted the money that would be 
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saved or might be saved as a result of 
some of the studies would be greatly in 
excess of the amount of the authoriza- 
tion. Would the gentleman agree that 
if we had on hand all of the money that 
we have been told would have been 
saved or was supposed to be saved if we 
only voted for certain appropriations, we 
could probably wipe out the national 
debt? 

Mr. BOW. If we had all of the money 
that we have spent over and above the 
amount of studies, or above the amount 
that we were told certain projects would 
cost, I think perhaps the gentleman is 
quite right. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Harris). The question is on suspending 
the rules and passing the joint resolu- 
tion. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the joint reso- 
lution was passed. 


AMENDING REORGANIZATION PLAN 
NO. 1 OF 1958 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (S. 4059) to amend Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1958 in order to change 
the name of the office established under 
such plan. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1958 is amended by striking out 
“Office of Defense and Civilian Mobilization” 
wherever appearing therein and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? 

j Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ect. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman objected 
to the demand for a second; did he not? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. No. 

Mr. GROSS. I thought he did. A 
parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman will state it. 

Mr. GROSS. Did not the gentleman 
from Michigan object to the demand for 
a second? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair asked if a second was demanded, 
and no one has yet demanded a second. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered as 
ordered. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

‘The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman will state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I thought the ques- 
tion was whether or not the rules should 
be suspended and the bill be considered. 
Was not that put? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman is correct. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, that is what 
I objected to. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. This is 
a privileged motion, of course, and is not 
subject to objection. 

Without objection, a second will be 
considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present, if that is in order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
dently a quorum is not present. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered, 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


Evi- 


[Roll No. 163] 

Allen, Calif. Fino Nix 
Anderson, Friedel Norblad 

Mont. Gordon Norrell 
Anfuso Gregory O'Brien, N. Y. 
Barden Gwinn O'Neill 
Baring Hardy Philbin 
Barrett Hays, Ohio Pillion 
Bass, N. H. Healey Powell 
Baumhart Hébert Preston 
Beamer Hillings Prouty 
Becker Holtzman Radwan 
Blitch James Ray 
Bosch Jarman Reece, Tenn. 
Boykin Jenkins Riehlman 
Brooks, La. Kearney Robeson, Va, 
Brownson Kearns Robison, N. Y. 
Buckley Kee Rooney 
Burdick Kelly, N. Y, Santangelo 
Christopher Keogh St. George 
Clark Kilburn Scherer 
Coad Knutson Sheehan 
Colmer Landrum Shelley 
Coudert Lankford Shuford 
Curtis, Mo Latham Smith, Kans. 
Delaney LeCompte Smith, Va. 
Derounian Lesinski Spence 
Dies Macdonald Teller 
Diggs Mason ‘Thompson, La. 
Dollinger Meader Vanik 
Donohue Michel Vursell 
Dorn, N. Y. Miller, N. Y Wainwright 
Eberharter Morrison Wharton 
Engle Multer Winstead 
Farbstein Murray Zelenko 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Three 
hundred and twenty-three Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


AMENDING REORGANIZATION PLAN 
NO. 1 OF 1958 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Record will show that I did not request 
the quorum call. 

We have a bill before us, S. 4059, which 
was passed recently in the other body, 
it is a bill to change the name of the 
Office of Defense and Civilian Mobiliza- 
tion to the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization. 

This is a bill that is requested by the 
administration and was referred to our 
committee. Functioning as one of the 
members of that committee, I introduced 
a similar bill. However, the Senate bill 
passed the other body and we are now 
calling it up for consideration under a 
suspension of the rules. 

I am sure the House will be very 
much interested in knowing why we are 
taking the time to suspend the rules 
and pass such important legislation. 
The reason given by the administration 
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for asking for this change was that the 
title was confusing and ambiguous, that 
the word “Defense” being the first men- 
tioned caused confusion with the De- 
partment of Defense, so they wish now to 
change it to “Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization.” 

I know of no opposition to this bill, 
Mr. Speaker. 

I understand a second has been re- 
quested by the gentleman from Iowa, 
Mr. Gross. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Where is the report on 
this bill? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Asa matter of fact, 
I do not know where the report is. I 
have given the gentleman the informa- 
tion on it. If he wants to pass it up and 
the House wants to vote it down it is 
completely immaterial to me. 
ie GROSS. What is the necessity for 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I just explained to 
the gentleman that the reason the ad- 
ministration gave for the change of title 
of this combined agency was so that it 
would not be confused with the Depart- 
ment of Defense. In other words, the 
original title was “Office of Defense and 
Civilian Mobilization.” This was sent up 
by the President in a reorganization 
plan. This was no language of mine. 
Now they have decided that the title is 
confusing with the Department of De- 
fense and they want to change it to “Of- 
fice of Civil and Defense Mobilization.” 

How can you write much of a report 
on a thing like that? 

Mr. GROSS. How do you write a 
report on anything? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. How is that? 

Mr. GROSS. How do you write a re- 
port on anything? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the fact that at least part of this 
agency is located in my District, I am 
going to plead for this tremendously 
important bill and ask the gentleman 
this question: Is this not one bill that 
will not cost the taxpayers a penny? 

Mr. HOLIF{ELD. In my opinion, the 
gentleman has spoken truly. This is a 
bill that does not require any money. It 
is simply a change in nomenclature. 
The gentleman who has always been 
willing to support legislation which af- 
fects the District he so ably represents 
says he supports this legislation, and I 
am glad to have his support on this im- 
portant bill. I trust that if there be 
any opposition on his side of the aisle 
the Members will consult with him on 
its importance. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Might it not be 
said also that this bill gives an oppor- 
tunity for many of our Republican 
friends to vote once in a while with the 
President? 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. I think so. I have 


no further requests for time, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
ae the rules and passing the 

ill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 13214) was 
laid on the table. 


AMENDING ADMINISTRATIVE 
EXPENSES ACT OF 1946 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(S. 1903) to amend section 7 of the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946, as 
amended, relating to travel expenses of 
civilian officers and employees assigned 
to duty posts outside the continental 
United States. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 7 of the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946, as 
amended (5 U. S. C. 73b-3), is amended by 
inserting after the third proviso the follow- 
ing new proviso: “Provided further, Any offi- 
cer or employee of the United States ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to serve 
for a term fixed by law, whose post of duty 
is outside the continental United States, 
shall be allowed expenses of round trip 
travel for himself and transportation of his 
immediate family, but excluding household 
effects, from his post of duty outside the 
continental United States to the place of his 
actual residence at the time of his appoint- 
ment to such overseas post of duty, at the 
end of each 2 years of satisfactory service 
completed overseas, if he is returning to his 
actual place of residence for the purpose of 
taking leave prior to serving at least 2 more 
years of overseas duty.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand a second. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a second be 
considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill was reported 
unanimously by the committee, with 
two amendments, which makes a very 
simple and equitable change in the Ad- 
ministrative Expenses Act of 1946. Un- 
der the present law employees who serve 
2-year terms of duty outside continental 
United States may be returned with 
their families to the United States at 
Government expense, provided they sign 
an agreement that they will serve an- 
other tour of duty. 

The Comptroller General has ruled 
that this law does not apply to Presi- 
dential appointees who serve outside the 
continental limits of the United States 
when their term of office is for more 
than 2 years. ‘Therefore, the purpose 
and intent of this bill is to make it pos- 
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sible for those Presidential appointees 
who serve specific terms of more than 2 
years to be in the same position as 
other Federal employees are with re- 
spect to return on annual leave at the 
end of their tour of duty. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. Recently there has come 
to my attention the situation of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority in Puerto Rico 
where they have agreed to stay over an 
additional 2 years and take this time 
to go home. 

Is it the gentleman's understanding 
when they have this privilege of coming 
home at the end of 2 years, after signing 
up, then the Collector of Internal Rev- 
enue considers that as additional salary, 
or 1s the gentleman familiar with that 
situation? 

Mr. FASCELL. Iam not familiar with 
that point the gentleman raises, but this 
bill deals with the right of an appointee 
to be returned to the United States if 
his tour of duty is more than 2 years. 

Mr. BOW. Yes; but it seems to me 
the House should consider, when this 
matter is before the appropriate com- 
mittee again, whether or not this should 
be considered as additional compensa- 
tion upon which these employees have to 
pay an income tax. I have been told 
that in a similar situation, where the 
employees of CAA in San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, consented to go back for an addi- 
tional 2 years of duty, the Collector of 
Internal Revenue charged them with in- 
come tax on those expenses of bringing 
their families here and then back to 
their place of duty. I think the Govern- 
ment should take that into considera- 
tion. 

Mr. FASCELL. I thank the gentle- 
man for making that point. I quite 
agree with him that that is an inequita- 
ble situation, and I hope the commit- 
tee having jurisdiction of that subject 
matter will look into the matter further. 

Mr. BOW. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I am rather of 
the opinion that the enactment of this 
legislation which fixes this as expense 
money will eliminate any question that 
it is income and might be taxable. 

Mr. FASCELL. I think that the gen- 
tleman is correct, since it does put those 
employees who have longer than a 2- 
year term on the same basis as other 
Federal employees under the act. It 
could then properly be considered as ex- 
pense money and might accomplish what 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow] 
had in mind. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Do I understand that 
the average annual cost of this is $8,600? 

Mr. FASCELL. That is the best esti- 
mate the committee had. I might say 
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to the gentleman it affects only some 
22 positions. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
as a member of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, I served on the sub- 
committee that considered this legisla- 
tion. I feel it is good legislation. As 
the gentleman from Florida has ex- 
plained, it was prepared especially to 
meet a situation which faces about 25 
or 30 employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment, Presidential appointees, who have 
a longer term of office than others. I 
hope that the colloquy which has taken 
place here today will come to the at- 
tention of the Internal Revenue Service 
and that it will be understood from the 
statements made on the floor of the 
House today that it was the intention 
and the purpose of the committee in 
drafting this legislation to make clear 
that the expense funds furnished these 
employees to return home under the 
provisions of the bill are to be consid- 
ered as expenses and not as income for 
taxable purposes. I hope the RECORD 
will make that very clear, and I believe 
the gentleman from Florida will agree 
that such was and is the intention and 
the purpose and the thought of the com- 
mittee and the House in the considera- 
tion, the reporting, and the passage of 
this legislation, which I support. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
suspending the rules and passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 


FEDERAL AVIATION ACT OF 1958 


Mr. HARRIS submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (S. 3880) 
to create a Civil Aeronautics Board and a 
Federal Aviation Agency, to provide for 
the regulation and promotion of civil 
aviation in such manner as to best foster 
its development and safety, and to pro- 
vide for the safe and efficient use of 
the airspace by both civil and military 
aircraft. 


INCORPORATING THE MILITARY 
ORDER OF THE PURPLE HEART 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H. R. 13558) to incorporate the Mili- 
tary Order of the Purple Heart of the 
United States of America, of combat 
wounded veterans who have been 
awarded the Purple Heart. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the following per- 
sons, to wit: Richard Golick, Chicago, Ill; 
William B. Eaton, Lansing, Mich.; Victor F. 
Kubly, Daytona Beach, Fla.; Luther Smith, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Olin E. Teague, College Sta- 
tion, Tex.; Charles E. Potter, Cheboygan, 
Mich.; Paul H. Douglas, Chicago, Il; B. Car- 
roll Reece, Johnson City, Tenn.; Errett P. 
Scribner, Kansas City, Kans.; Edward Mar- 
tin, Washington Pa.; Gen. Melvin J. Maas, 
St. Paul, Minn; Gen. Patrick J. Hurley, 
Santa Fe, N. Mex.; Gen. William A. Donovan, 
New York; Adm. John F. Ford, Hollywood, 
Calif.; 
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Col. Robert M. Bringham, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; John J. Martin, Madison, Wis.; Robert 
Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis.; Frank A. Weber, 
Bearer, Pa.; Thomas A. Powers, Brooklyn, 
N. Y¥.; Maj. Wilbur E. Dove, Washington, 
D. C.; Ernest L. Ihbe, Milwaukee, Wis.; Lloyd 
E. Henry, Hyattsville, Md.; Stanley B. Kirsch- 
baum, Detroit, Mich; Raymond Cocklin, 
Daytona Beach., Fla.; Francis J. Maguire, 
Gloucester City, N. J.; Clifford A. Par- 
menter, Long Beach, Calif.; Harry H. Dietz, 
Baltimore, Md.; Charles S. Iskin, Miami, 
Fla.; Victor N. Lukatz, Cincinnati, O.; John 
P. Hapsch, Minneapolis, Minn.; Richard J. 
Flanders, Waukegan, Ill.; Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, New York, N. Y.; Gen. James A, Van 
Fleet, Auburndale, Fla.; 

William J. Schroder, Pelham, N. Y.; John 
H. Hoppe, D. S. C., Alexandria, Va.; John 
C. Reynolds, Covington, Ky.; Anton Kneller, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; John L. Schwartz, Albu- 
querque, N. Mex.; Henry Marquard, Elm- 
hurst, Ill; James C. Doyle, Arlington, Mass.; 
Frank Heidel, Harrisburg, Pa.; John E. 
Schwend, Webster Groves, Mo.; Anthony 
Badamo, Quincy, Ill; Joseph E. Stanger, 
Bridgeton, N. J.; Frank V. Fromme, Jasper, 
Ind.; Arthur Goetsch, Davenport, Iowa; Jos- 
eph Stiegler, Jr., Silver Spring, Md.; Wil- 
liam E. Savage, Seattle, Wash.; Jack Med- 
ford, Tucson, Ariz.; Joseph C. Kolinsky, 
Middletown, Conn.; Jack M. Deckard, Tampa, 
Fla.; Ted J. Swedo, North Chicago, Ill; 
Linus Vonderheide, St. Anthony, Ind.; 
Joseph Earith, Sioux City, Iowa; Howell 
Brewer, doctor of medicine; Shreveport, La.; 
Francis Donnelly, Arlington, Mass.; 

Bernard J. Young, Chicago, Ill.; Joseph 
Richter, St. Louis, Mo.; William Long, 
North Troy, N. Y¥.; Kevin J. Murphy, 
Bronx, N. Y.; William H. Kinsinger, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Carl R. Carlson, Portland, Oreg.; 
Ray Dorris, Portland, Oreg.; James Gehas, 
Coatesville, Pa.; Charles J. Showalter, Lan- 
caster, Pa.; Aloysius J. Healy, Madison, Wis.; 
Charles O. Carlston, San Francisco, Calif.; 
Andrew Munson, Sioux Falls, S, Dak.; Peter 
C. Mueller, Glendora, Calif.; John D. Goodin, 
Johnson City, Tenn.; Lars Eilefson, Billings, 
Mont.; W. Phil Bohnert, Indianapolis, Ind.; 

Orral O. Jackson, Sioux Falls, S. Dak.; Maj. 
Gen. Thomas F. Foley, Worcester, Mass.; 
Rev. Alfred W. Price, Philadelphia, Pa.; John 
T. Mullins, New York, N. Y.; Frank Cush- 
ner, Ansonia, Conn.; Col. Walter F. Bowman, 
California; Michael Thiede, Dearborn, Mich.; 
Robert Sobel, Phoenix, Ariz.; Ray Schulze, 
Yountville, Calif.; Joseph Feingold, Miami, 
Fla.; Herbert McFarland, Cumberland, Md.; 
Arthur LaBrack, Brighton, Mass.; John W. 


Fitzer, Jr., Detroit, Mich.; Arthur F. D. 
Evans, St. Louis, Mo.; Roland C. Smith, 
Orange, N. J.; Charles Burkhardt, Troy, 


N. Y.; Hugo Engler, Ridgefield, Wash.; Ed- 
ward Commers, Helena, Mont.; 

Theodore Fauntz, Seattle, Wash.; Albert 
O. Rabassa, Baltimore, Md.; Michael Doohan, 
New Haven, Conn.; Occa V. Phillips, St. 
Cloud, Minn.; Uriah Lucas, Salisbury, N. C.; 
Donald Lindley, Kansas City, Mo.; Percy O. 
Buterbaugh, Lincoln, Nebr.; Stanley C. Lagn- 
caskey, Trenton, N. J.; Alfred J. Gardner, 
Statesville, N. C.; Sagie Nishioka, Salem, 
Oreg.; Edgard Eichler, San Antonio, Tex.; 
H. J. Theisen, Port Orchard, Wash.; Col. 
Michael Ushakoff, Seattle, Wash.; Alfred H. 
Klineschmidt, Reno, Nev.; 

Francis J. Cayouette, Augusta, Maine; Wil- 
liam Floyd, Aurora, Colo.; Henry H. Carter, 
Jr., North Augusta, S. C.; Ike Parish, Mari- 
anna, Ark.; Daniel P. Borota, Gary, Ind.; 
Jerome S. Daunhauer, Ferdinand, Ind.; Rob- 
ert H. Gamber, Davenport, Iowa; William 
Powers, Lyndon, Ky.; Col. Michael Glossinger, 
Waneland, Miss.; Kenneth Spry, Wyandotte, 
Mich.; Joseph C. Taylor, Youngstown, Ohio; 
George A. Davis, Helena, Mont.; Harold H. 
Hamilton, Lancaster, Pa.; Thomas H. Mc- 
Govran, Charleston, W. Va.; 

Bernard Maurer, Edgemoor, Del.; Marcus 
E. Diffenderfer, Ossippee, N. H.; Andrew 
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Nomland, Grand Forks, N. Dak.; Adm. John 
Hoskins, Quonset, R. I.; Jesus Ascencio Vaz- 
quez, South Margarita, C. Z.; Ernest Collins, 
Arlington, Va.; Genaro Cabrera, Cayey, 
P. R.; Roberto Cruz Figueroa, Rio Piedras, 
P. R.; Henry B. Haina, Honolulu, T. H.; 
John T. Stanton, Kansas City, Kans.; and 
their successors are hereby created and de- 
clared to be a body corporate of the District 
of Columbia, where the legal domicile shall 
be, by the name of the Military Order of 
the Purple Heart of the United States of 
America, Inc (hereinafter referred to as the 
“corporation”), and by such name shall be 
known and have perpetual succession and 
the powers, limitations, and restrictions 
herein contained. 
COMPLETION OF ORGANIZATION 

Src. 2. A majority of the persons named 
in the first section of this act are authorized 
to complete the organization of the corpora- 
tion by the selection of officers and em- 
ployees, the adoption of a constitution and 
bylaws, not inconsistent with the provisions 
of this act and the doings of such acts as 
may be necessary for such purpose. 
PRINCIPLES AND OBJECTS OF THE CORPORATION 

Sec. 3. (a) The principles underlying the 
corporation are patriotic allegiance to the 
United States of America, fidelity to its Con- 
stitution and laws, the security of civil 
liberty, and the permanence of free institu- 
tions. 

(b) The objects of the corporation are 
educational, fraternal, historical, and pa- 
triotic, perpetuating the principles of liberty 
and justice which have created the United 
States of America, by (1) commemorating all 
national patriotic holidays; (2) maintaining 
true allegiance to the Government of the 
United States of America and fidelity to its 
Constitution and laws; (3) preserving and 
strengthening comradeship and patriotism 
amongst its members; (4) assisting, com- 
forting, and aiding all needy and distressed 
members and their dependents; (5) giving 
needed hospital and service work through its 
Veterans’ Administration certified service 
officers; (6) cooperating with other civic and 
patriotic organizations having worthy ob- 
jectives; (7) keeping alive the achievements 
and memory of our country’s founders; (8) 
ever cherishing the memory of Gen. George 
Washington, who founded the Purple Heart 
at his headquarters at Newburgh-on-the 
Hudson, on August 7, 1782; (9) influencing 
and teaching our citizenry, in a loyal appre- 
ciation of the heritages of American citizen- 
ship, with its responsibilities and privileges; 
and (10) preserving and defending the 
United States of America from all enemies 
whomsoever. 


CORPORATE POWERS 


Sec. 4. The corporation shall have power— 

(1) to have succession by its corporate 
name; 

(2) to sue and be sued, complain and de- 
fend in any court of competent jurisdiction; 

G) to adopt, use and alter a corporate 
seal; 

a (4) to charge and collect membership 
ues; 

(5) to adopt, amend, and alter a consti- 
tution and bylaws, not inconsistent with the 
laws of the United States or any State in 
which the corporation is to operate, for the 
management of its property and the regula- 
tion of its affairs; 

(6) to contract and be contracted with; 

(T) to také lease, gift, purchase, grant, 
devise, or bequest from any private corpora- 
tion, association, partnership, firm or indi- 
vidual and to hold any property, real, per- 
sonal or mixed, necessary or convenient for 
attaining the object and carrying into effect 
the purposes of the corporation, subject, 
however, to applicable provisions of law of 
any State (A) governing the amount or kind 
of property which may be held, or (B) other- 
wise limiting or controlling the ownership of 
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property by a corporation operating in such 
State; 


(8) to transfer, convey, lease, sublease, 
encumber, and otherwise alienate real, per- 
sonal or mixed property; and 

(9) to borrow money for the purposes of 
the corporation, issue bonds therefore, and 
secure the same by mortgage, deed of trust, 
pledge, or otherwise, subject in every case 
to all applicable provisions of Federal and 
State laws. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE: SCOPE OF ACTIVITIES: 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AGENT 


Sec. 5. (a) The principal office of the cor- 
poration shall be located in Washington, 
D. C., or in any such other place as may later 
be determined by the national executive 
board, but the activities of the corporation 
shall not be confined to that place and may 
be conducted throughout the various States, 
Territories, and possessions of the United 
States. 

(b) The corporation shall have in the 
District of Columbia at all times a designated 
agent authorized to accept service of process 
for the corporation; and notice to or service 
upon such agent, or mailed to the business 
address of such agent, shall be deemed notice 
to or service upon the corporation, 


MEMBERSHIP: VOTING RIGHTS 


Sec. 6. (a) All persons of good moral char- 
acter who are, have been, or may become 
members of the Armed Forces of the United 
States or any foreign country of whatever 
rank, who have received or who may here- 
after receive the Purple Heart for wounds 
received during military or naval combat 
against an armed enemy of the United 
States, shall be eligible for active membership 
in the corporation. 

(b) The corporation shall have the power, 
moreover, to extend eligibility for member- 
ship, as associate members; to parents and 
lineal descendants of the described in sub- 
section (a) of this section under such condi- 
tions and upon such terms as the corporation 
may specify in its constitution and bylaws. 

(c) Each member of the corporation, other 
than associate members, shall have the right 
to one vote on each matter submitted to a 
vote at all meetings of the members of the 
corporation. 

(d) Notwithstanding the limitations set 
out in subsections (a) and (b) of this sec- 
tion, any member in good standing of the 
corporate body referred to in section 16 of 
this act shall be admitted on request to 
comparable membership in the corporation 
created by this act. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: COMPOSITION: 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


Sec. 7. (a) Upon the enactment of this 
act the membership of the initial board of 
directors of the corporation shall consist of 
the present officers of the Military Order of 
the Purple Heart, referred to in section 16 
of this act, or such of them as may then be 
living and are qualified officers of that cor- 
poration, to wit: Richard P. Golick of Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Adolph Sutro, Hollywood, Calif; 
William B. Eaton of Lansing, Mich.; Joseph 
Martin of Menandes, N. Y.; Rev. Thomas W. 
Riordan, Chicago, Ill.; Victor F. Kubly, Day- 
tona Beach, Fla.; Albert Gale, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Wilbur E. Dove, Washington, D. C.; 
James B. Barrett, doctor of medicine, Troy, 
N. Y.; who are respectively, the commander, 
the senior vice commander, finance officer, 
judge advocate, chaplain, adjutant, inspector, 
historian, and surgeon. 

(b) Thereafter, the board of directors of 
the corporation shall consist of such number 
(not less than 18), shall be selected in 
such manner (including the filling of vacan- 
cies), and shall serve for such terms as may 
be prescribed in the constitution and bylaws 
of the corporation. 

(c) The board of directors shall be the 
governing board of the corporation and shall, 
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during the intervals between corporation 
meetings, be responsible for the general 
policies and program of the corporation. 
The board shall be responsible for all fi- 
nances of the corporation. 


OFFICERS; ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Sec. 8. (a) The officers of the corporation 
shall be a commander, a senior vice com- 
mander, a chaplain, and adjutant, a finance 
officer, a judge advocate, an inspector, a sur- 
geon, a historian, and other elected officers 
as prescribed in the constitution and bylaws 
of the corporation. 

(b) The officers of the corporation shall 
be elected in such manner and for such terms 
and with such duties as may be prescribed in 
the constitution and bylaws of the corpora- 
tion. 


USE OF INCOME; LOANS TO OFFICERS, DIRECTORS, 
OR EMPLOYEES 


Sec. 9. (a) No part of the income or assets 
of the corporation shall inure to any mem- 
ber, officer, or director, or be distributable to 
any such person otherwise than upon disso- 
lution or final liquidation of the corporation 
as provided in section 15 of this act. Nothing 
in this subsection, however, shall be con- 
strued to prevent the payment of compensa- 
tion to officers of the corporation in amounts 
approved by the executive committee of the 
corporation. 

(b) The corporation shall not make loans 
to its officers, directors, or employees. Any 
director who votes for or assents to the mak- 
ing of a loan to an officer, director, or em- 
ployee of the corporation, and any officer who 
participates in the making of such loan, 
shall be jointly and severally liable to the 
corporation for the amount of such loan 
until the repayment thereof. 


NONPOLITICAL NATURE OF CORPORATION 


Sec. 10. The corporation, and its officers 
and directors as such, shall not contribute 
to or otherwise support or assist any political 
party or candidate for public office. 


LIABILITY FOR ACTS OF OFFICERS AND AGENTS 


Sec. 11. The corporation shall be liable for 
the acts of its officers and agents when acting 
within the scope of their authority. 


PROHIBITION AGAINST ISSUANCE OF STOCK OR 
PAYMENT OF DIVIDENDS 


Sec. 12. The corporation shall have no 
poWer to issue any shares of stock or to de- 
clare or pay any dividends. 


BOOKS AND RECORDS; INSPECTION 


Sec. 13. The corporation shall keep correct 
and complete books and records of account 
and shall keep minutes of the proceedings of 
its members, board of directors, and commit- 
tees having any authority under the board of 
directors, and it shall also keep at its prin- 
cipal office a record of the names and ad- 
dresses of its members entitled to vote. All 
books and records of the corporation may be 
inspected by any member entitled to vote, 
or his agent or attorney, for any proper pur- 
pose, at any reasonable time. 


AUDIT OF FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS 


Sec, 14. (a) The financial transactions 
shall be audited annually, at the end of the 
fiscal year established by the corporation, by 
an independent certified public accountant 
in accordance with the principle and pro- 
cedures appliable to commercial corporate 
transactions. The audit shall be conducted 
at the place or places where the accounts of 
the corporation are normally kept. All books, 
accounts, financial records, reports, files, and 
all other papers, things, or property belong- 
ing to or in use by the corporation and neces- 
sary to facilitate the audit shall be made 
available to the person or persons conducting 
the audit; and full facilities for verifying 
transactions with the balances or securities 
held by depositors, fiscal agents, and custo- 
dians shall be afforded to such person or 
persons. 
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(b) A report of such audit shall be made 
by the corporation to the Congress not later 
than 6 months following the close of such 
fiscal year for which the audit is made. The 
report shall set forth the scope of the audit 
and shall include verification by the person 
or persons conducting the audit of state- 
ments of (1) assets and liabilities, (2) capital 
and surplus or deficit, (3) surplus or deficit 
analysis, (4) income and expense, and (5) 
sources and application of funds. Such re- 
port shall not be printed as a public docu- 
ment. 

USE OF ASSETS ON DISSOLUTION OR LIQUIDATION 

Sec. 15. Upon final dissolution or liquida- 
tion of the corporation, and after discharge 
or satisfaction of all outstanding obligations 
and liabilities, the remaining assets of the 
corporation may be distributed in accordance 
with the determination of the board of di- 
rectors of the corporation and in compliance 
with the constitution and bylaws of the cor- 
poration and all Federal and State laws ap- 
plicable thereto. 

TRANSFER OF ASSETS 

Sec. 16. The corporation may acquire the 
assets of the Military Order of the Purple 
Heart of the United States of America, Inc., 
a body corporate organized under laws of the 
State of New Jersey, upon discharging or 
satisfactorily providing for the payment and 
discharge of all of the liabilities of such 
State corporation and upon complying with 
all the laws of the State of New Jersey ap- 
plicable thereto. 

RESERVATION OF RIGHT TO AMEND OR REPEAL 
CHART 

Sec. 17. The right to alter, amend, or re- 

peal this act is expressly reserved. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, briefly, 
this bill would incorporate the Military 
Order of the Purple Heart, which is well 
known to all Members. During this 
session of Congress we approved charters 
for World War I veterans, to holders of 
the Congressional Medal of Honor, to the 
Blinded Veterans Association. In view 
of our approval of those charters there 
seems no good reason why we should 
withhold a charter from the Military 
Order of the Purple Heart. One may 
not be a member of this order unless he 
has been wounded. It is an order that 
has been well established, is well known 
and very splendidly conducted. 

The Committee on the Judiciary has 
reported the bill favorably, and I hope it 
will receive the approval of the prepon- 
derance of the Members of the House. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS. I wish the distinguished 
gentleman would tell us whether or not 
the committee has taken action with re- 
spect to the winners of the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. 

Mr. CELLER. Yes; that has already 
passed the House. 

Mr. EVINS. I thank the gentleman 
for the information. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LANE]. 
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Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the Purple 
Heart is a badge of honor. 

This emblem, worn by a veteran on his 
treasured uniform, signifies to his fellow 
Americans that he has been wounded in 
combat. 

Next to the special decorations 
awarded for valor, this is the proud proof 
of military service that only some, out 
of our many veterans, are entitled to 
attach to their uniforms if they are still 
in active service, and for the rest of their 
lives when they march on Memorial Day, 
and Veterans’ Day, or participate in 
ceremonies that remind us of the fact 
that courage for one’s country is the 
mark of a man. 

The holders of the Purple Heart have 
suffered the pain of battle. 

They have bled for their country. 

In that instant when death touched 
them but did not take them, they knew 
that “moment of truth” that so few ex- 
perience in this life: that it is far better 
to give and suffer and even die for the 
sake of others than to hoard one’s life for 
the sake of self alone. 

Some have recovered from their 
wounds; others have been permanently 
disabled by them; but all share the quiet 
dignity of knowing that they gave their 
best when the folks back home needed 
the defensive shield of their bravery un- 
der fire. 

The Government authorizes them to 
wear this honored symbol of their battle 
wounds. 

Tracing back to that August 7, 1792, 
when Gen. George Washington founded 
the Purple Heart at his headquarters at 
Newburgh-on-the-Hudson. 

An organization to unite wounded vet- 
erans, to perpetuate the memories of 
their fearless service to the Nation, and 
to inspire succeeding generations with 
their unqualified devotion did not come 
into being until the Military Order of 
the Purple Heart was founded in 1932 
and was incorporated under the laws of 
the State of New Jersey. 

Perhaps the moving events since then; 
our personal knowledge of relatives, 
friends, and neighbors who came back 
to us with the scars of battle from World 
War II, and the Korean war; or the 
thought that in this uncertain life others 
may have to dare and suffer the combat 
wounds of the future in order to protect 
our liberties, has awakened us from our 
indifference. 

In the closing days of the 1958 session 
of the Congress, we have the opportu- 
nity to make amends to them. 

It is within our province to incorporate 
the Military Order of the Purple Heart. 

H. R. 13558 is the legislative instru- 
ment by which we shall grant a Federal 
charter to this organization. 

Such a charter would be of great value 
in that it would make this battle-tested 
group eligible to participate in certain 
veterans’ benefits which are available in 
some States only to Congressionally 
chartered veterans’ organizations. 
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What organization would be more con- 
scientiously concerned with the welfare 
of all those who have received service- 
connected disabilities of assisting, com- 
forting, and aiding all needy and dis- 
tressed members and their dependents, 
than the one composed of men who have 
borne the brunt of battle, and carry the 
enemy’s hurt within them? 

That is our practical and sympathetic 
reason for passing this charter bill. 

Of greater importance is the fact that, 
by giving them official status, we shall 
honor them with public respect, recog- 
nizing and incorporating the Military 
Order of the Purple Heart. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I sup- 
port this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, H. R. 13558 grants a 
Congressional charter to the Military 
Order of the Purple Heart of the United 
States of America. This is an organi- 
zation of combat-wounded veterans. It 
was founded in 1932 and has served its 
members and the Nation well in all its 
years of existence. We owe a great debt 
to every one of the honored soldiers in 
this group for the sacrifice they have 
made in our national interest. This 
charter will be a token of Congress’ re- 
spect and admiration and a mark of de- 
served prestige for the organization. 

Some of the purposes of the Military 
Order of the Purple Heart under the 
charter are to preserve and strengthen 
comradeship and patriotism among its 
members; to assist, comfort, and aid 
needy and distressed members and their 
dependents; to give needed hospital and 
service rehabilitation work, and to pre- 
serve and defend the United States from 
all its enemies. These are noble and in- 
spiring objectives. They amply warrant 
recognition by the grant of this charter. 

There will be no opposition in this 
body to a measure of such obvious 
merit. Mr. Speaker, all of us are grate- 
ful for the opportunity such measures 
afford to express the Nation’s gratitude 
to our great war heroes. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
‘TEaGUE] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am happy to join with my 
colleagues in full support of this long 
overdue measure to incorporate the 
Military Order of the Purple Heart. 

Certainly there is no finer veterans’ 
organization than this one. My good 
friend Richard Golick, national com- 
mander, as well as several distinguished 
Members of Congress are members of 
the corporate body. The Military Order 
of the Purple Heart is in excellent 
hands, 

The SPEAKER. The question is, 
Will the House suspend the rules and 
pass the bill H. R. 13558. 

The question was taken; and two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof, 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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LIMITING THE PRIORITY OF TAXES 
IN BANKRUPTCY 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H. R. 12802) to amend the Bankruptcy 
Act with respect to limiting the priority 
and nondischargeabililty of taxes in 
bankruptcy, as amended. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That subdivision (a) 
of section 2 of the Bankruptcy Act, as 
amended (11 U. S. C. 11), is amended by 
inserting after paragraph (2) the following 
new paragraph: 

“(2A) Hear and determine, or cause to be 
heard and determined, any question arising 
as to the amount or legality of any unpaid 
tax, whether or not previously assessed, 
which has not prior to bankruptcy been 
contested before and adjudicated by a judi- 
cial or administrative tribunal of competent 
jurisdiction, and in respect to any tax, 
whether or not paid, when any such ques- 
tion has been contested and adjudicated by 
a judicial or administrative tribunal of com- 
petent jurisdiction and the time for appeal 
or review has not expired, to authorize the 
receiver or the trustee to prosecute such 
appeal or review.” 

Sec. 2. Clause (1) of subdivision a of sec- 
tion 17 of such act, as amended (11 U. S. C. 
35), is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) are taxes which became legally due 
and owing by the bankrupt to the United 
States or to any State or any subdivision 
thereof within 3 years preceding bankruptcy: 
Provided, however, That a discharge in bank- 
ruptcy shall not release a bankrupt from 
any taxes (a) which were not assessed in 
any case in which the bankrupt failed to 
make a return required by law, (b) which 
were assessed within 1 year preceding bank- 
ruptcy in any case in which the bankrupt 
failed to make a return required by law, 
(c) which were not reported on a return 
made by the bankrupt and which were not 
assessed prior to bankruptcy by reason of 
a prohibition on assessment pending the ex- 
haustion of administrative or judicial reme- 
dies available to the bankrupt, or (d) with 
respect to which the bankrupt made a false 
or fraudulent return, or willfully attempted 
in any manner to evade or defeat; but a dis- 
charge shall not be a bar to any remedies 
available under applicable law to the United 
States or to any State or any subdivision 
thereof, against the exemption of the bank- 
rupt allowed by law and duly set apart to 
him under this act: And provided further, 
That a discharge in bankruptcy shall not 
release or affect any tax lien.” 

Sec. 3. Clause (4) of subdivision a of sec- 
tion 64 of such act, as amended (11 U, S. C. 
104), is amended to read as follows: 

(4) taxes which became legally due and 
owing by the bankrupt to the United States 
or to any State or any subdivision thereof 
which are not released by a discharge in 
bankruptcy: Provided, however, That no pri- 
ority over general unsecured claims shall 
pertain to taxes not included in the fore- 
going priority: And provided further, That 
no order shall be made for the payment of 
a tax assessed against any property of the 
bankrupt in excess of the value of the in- 
terest of the bankrupt estate therein as de- 
termined by the court.” 

Sec. 4. If any provision of this act, or 
any amendment made by it, or the applica- 
tion thereof to any person or circumstance 
is held invalid, such invalidity shall not af- 
fect other provisions of this act, or other 
amendments made by it, or applications 
thereof which can be given effect without 
the invalid provision or application. 

Sec. 5. (a) Nothing in this act, or in the 
amendments made by it, shall operate to 
release or extinguish any penalty, forfeiture, 
or liability Incurred under the Bankruptcy 
Act before the effective date of this act. 
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(b) The amendments made by this act 
shall govern proceedings so far as applicable 
in cases pending when it takes effect. 

Sec. 6. This act shall take effect on the 
90th day after the date of its enactment. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
a second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
WHITENER]. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
12802 is a bill to amend the Bankruptcy 
Act with respect to limiting the priority 
and nondischargeability of taxes in 
bankruptcy. 

This legislation was fully considered 
by Subcommittee No. 4 of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary under the chair- 
manship of the gentleman from Georgia 
{Mr. FORRESTER]. Thereafter, the full 
Committee on the Judiciary carefully 
examined the legislation and it was 
given a favorable report by a unanimous 
vote of the committee. 

Originally our subcommittee had be- 
fore it H. R. 2171, which the commit- 
tee determined was too restrictive upon 
the rights of the taxing authorities of 
the country. As a result of plenary 
hearings the subcommittee prepared 
H. R. 12802 which was introduced by 
the gentleman from Indiana I[Mr. 
Nrtz], a member of the subcommittee. 

At the outset, I would like to point 
out to the House that this bill has the 
approval and support of the following 
organizations and groups, to wit: Na- 
tional Bankruptcy Conference, Ameri- 
can Institute of Certified Public Ac- 
countants, Commercial Law League of 
America, National Association of Credit 
Men, the American Institute of Account- 
ants, and others. Š 

H. R. 12802 would make 2 major 
changes in the status of tax liabilities 
in bankruptcy estates. It would permit 
the discharge of Federal, State and local 
tax debts extending back more than 
3 years from the date on which the peti- 
tion in bankruptcy is filed, except in cer- 
tain cases of fraud and other irregulari- 
ties, such as nonfiling of returns. Under 
present law a debtor is not discharged or 
released from any back tax claims upon 
his discharge in bankruptcy. Also, the 
bill would limit the priority of tax claims 
over general creditors for a period of 3 
years before the date on which the 
bankruptcy petition is filed. Under 
present law the priority of tax claims 
over the claims of general creditors is 
unlimited as to time. 

The bill contains two salient pro- 
visions. These are: 

Section 2 would amend section 17 of 
the Bankruptcy Act (11 U. S. C. 35), the 
effect of which is to discharge a bank- 
rupt from all liability for taxes except 
those which became legally due and 
owing by the bankrupt within 3 years be- 
fore bankruptcy. It provides, however, 
that a discharge in bankruptcy shall not 
release a bankrupt from taxes, (a) which 
were not assessed in any case in which 
the bankrupt failed to make a return 
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required by law, (b) which were assessed 
within 1 year preceding bankrupty in 
any case in which the bankrupt failed to 
make a return required by law, (c) which 
were not reported on a return made by 
the bankrupt and which were not as- 
sessed prior to bankruptcy by rea- 
son of a prohibition on assessment 
pending the exhaustion of admin- 
istrative or judicial remedies availa- 
ble to the bankrupt, or (d) with respect 
to which the bankrupt made a false or 
fraudulent return, or willfully attempted 
in any manner to evade or defeat taxes. 
This section provides further that a dis- 
charge shall not be a bar to any remedies 
available under applicable law to the 
United States or to any State or any sub- 
division thereof, against the exemption 
of the bankrupt allowed by law and duly 
set apart to him under the Bankruptcy 
Act. This section also preserves all valid 
tax liens as distinguished from tax debts. 

Section 4 limits the priority accorded 
to taxes by section 64a (4) of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act (11 U. S.C. 104a (4)) to those 
which became legally due and owing by 
the bankrupt within 3 years before bank- 
ruptcy. 

The bill provides that taxes which be- 
came legally due and owing by the bank- 
rupt shall be deemed to have become 
legally due and owing at the time they 
became payable under the applicable 
Federal or State law under the return 
filed by the bankrupt; and in case of a 
deficiency assessment, at the time when, 
after the final determination of such 
deficiency, they became due under appli- 
cable Federal or State law. 

The resulting effect of the amend- 
ments by sections 2 and 3 of the bill is 
that all taxes which became legally due 
and payable within 3 years before bank- 
ruptcy, are entitled to priority payment, 
and are not dischargeable; but all tax 
debts which precede the 3-year period 
rank merely as general claims on a par- 
ity with those of other creditors, and are 
discharged by the discharge of the bank- 
rupt. 

Under existing law, as previously 
stated, taxes due the Federal or State 
Governments are not affected by the 
bankrupts’ discharge—section 17 of the 
Bankruptcy Act (11 U. S. C. 35)—and 
all taxes due the United States, or any 
State or subdivision thereof, are entitled 
to priority of payment in advance of 
payment of any dividends to creditors— 
section 64a (4) of the Bankruptcy Act 
(11 U. S. C. 104). 

The first question posed by the bill is 
whether or not taxes due and owing 3 
years before bankruptcy, except in cases 
of fraud and failure to file return and 
the like, should be discharged. They 
should be in order to rehabilitate the 
debtor and to give creditors their fair 
share of the realization. The great 
growth in the number and amount of 
taxes in recent years has precipitated 
a real need for the passage of this bill. 
It will remove the tax burden consider- 
ably of an honest and unfortunate 
debtor and help him to reestablish him- 
self as an effective member of produc- 
tive society. A theoretical argument 
against the dischargeability of tax 
claims might be made, to wit, that if 
taxes are discharged, the burden of the 
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discharged indebtedness is automatically 
shifted to other taxpayers. But this 
theoretical argument is outweighed by 
practical considerations. 

It is only the individual bankrupt who 
remains burdened with the undischarged 
taxes. A corporate bankrupt, while 
theoretically not discharged, ceases to 
exist upon an adjudication in bank- 
ruptcy, and the enterprise, if continued, 
is reestablished in a new corporate form, 
free of tax liability. Section 17, which 
provides that taxes shall not be dis- 
charged, is, therefore, grossly discrimi- 
natory and unfair to the individual tax- 
payer. 

In addition, the rehabilitation of the 
honest but unfortunate debtor, which is 
one of the primary objectives of the 
Bankruptcy Act, is in many cases im- 
possible because of the undischarged tax 
burden. It is inconsistent with the pur- 
pose of the Bankruptcy Act, that an 
honest individual who, through no fault 
of his own, becomes bankrupt should be 
unable to make a fresh start unburdened 
by a liability for accumulated taxes. 

It is believed that the revenue which 
would be derived by taxing authorities 
from the continued operation of a busi- 
ness would be greater than the amount 
which may be salvaged by the occasional 
collection of undischarged tax claims fol- 
lowing bankruptcy. 

The second question posed by the bill 
is whether tax claims should be entitled 
to full priority, or whether, as the bill 
proposes, such priority should be limited 
to taxes legally due and owing within 
3 years before bankruptcy. 

As the law is today, certain types of 
claims against a bankrupt estate are paid 
in full ahead of the claims of general 
creditors because of the economic neces- 
sity of preferring those claims in the 
distribution of an insolvent’s estate. 
Section 64 of the Bankruptcy Act gives 
priority to 5 classes of debts. This 
priority is designed to assure payment if 
possible, to certain classes of claims such 
as wages, taxes and rent claims where 
the State law gives a priority to the land- 
lord. In the case of wages, the claim is 
limited to $600 earned within 3 months 
before bankruptcy. The rent priority is 
limited to the amount due for actual use 
and occupancy for 3 months before 
bankruptcy. But there is no limit to the 
tax priority, Federal or State. 

In many cases, taxes which are due are 
allowed to accumulate and remain un- 
paid over a long period of time. There 
would be no objection to taxing authori- 
ties permitting taxes to accumulate if 
other innocent people were not hurt. 
The taxing authorities with their un- 
limited priority, have only to watch that 
the accumulated taxes do not exceed the 
taxpayer’s assets. Frequently tax bur- 
dened debtors seek relief through the 
bankruptcy courts. In the liquidation 
which follows, the taxes are paid in 
whole or in part, to the exclusion of the 
unsecured merchandise creditors whose 
goods produced the fund. In many 
bankruptcy cases, tax claims exhaust 
the fund and often still leave substantial 
balances from which the debtor can 
never be relieved under the present law. 

The bill would correct this situation 
by limiting the nondischargeability of 
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tax claims to 3 years and by imposing a 
similar limitation on the priority of tax 
claims. This does not mean, of course, 
that the taxing authorities can collect 
only the amount which became legally 
due and owing during the 3-year period. 

But it does mean that the taxing au- 
thorities will receive priority treatment 
only for 3 years’ taxes, and that the re- 
maining balance will participate as a 
general claim and share whatever re- 
mains on a pro rata basis with other 
ereditors. 

In addition, the bill by section 1 would 
amend subdivision (a)—title 11, United 
States Code, section 11—by inserting 
after paragraph (2) a new paragraph 
“(2A)”, which would expressly give to 
courts of bankruptcy jurisdiction to hear 
and determine any question arising as 
to the amount or legality of any tax 
which has not prior to bankruptcy been 
contested before and adjudicated by a 
judicial or administrative tribunal. 

As I have heretofore pointed out, it is 
the individual who goes into bankruptcy 
who remains burdened with undischarged 
taxes when we look at the picture with 
a practical eye. This is true because a 
corporate bankrupt, while theoretically 
not discharged from its tax liability, 
ceases to exist when bankruptcy is ad- 
judicated, and if the owners of the bank- 
rupt corporation desire to reestablish a 
similar business they do so by the or- 
ganization of a new corporation which 
is entirely free of the tax liability of their 
previous and now bankrupt corporation. 
It is readily apparent that section 17 
of the present Bankruptcy Act, which 
provides that taxes shall not be dis- 
charged, is tremendously unfair to the 
individual taxpayer and is discrimina- 
tory in favor of the corporate taxpayer. 

The statistics for fiscal year 1958 indi- 
cate that 87.6 percent of all bankruptcy 
cases filed were nonbusiness bankrupts. 
These bankrupts were individuals and 
employees of others. During the same 
period 12.4 percent of the bankrupts were 
business organizations of different types. 
A considerable proportion of these were 
corporations. This latter group includes 
most of the asset cases where there 
would be some likelihood of the taxing 
authorities recovering or collecting a 
portion, at least, of the taxes. 

It is also well to remember that during 
the fiscal year 1958 the total amount of 
all taxes recovered from bankrupt 
estates in this Nation was approximately 
$4 million. This included State, Fed- 
eral, and local taxes. While statistics 
are not available to indicate the per- 
centage of taxes recoverable which were 
tax claims over 3 years of age, I would 
hazard the guess that the amount was 
very nominal. Thus, it is seen that we 
are not dealing with any great amount 
of taxation when we seek to amend the 
Bankruptcy Act as here proposed. 

Consistency with the rehabilitory pur- 
pose of the Bankruptcy Act, as well as 
fairness to individuals, demands some 
time limit upon the extent of taxes ex- 
cepted from discharge. It is the feeling 
of the Judiciary Committee that the leg- 
islation now under consideration is a 
step forward in carrying out the true 
purposes of our bankruptcy legislation. 
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Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. To what extent does 
this affect the corporate bankruptcies? 

Mr. WHITENER. In my judgment, 
this bill will not affect the corporate 
bankrupt a great deal because, as the 
gentleman well knows, when a corpora- 
tion goes into bankruptcy, it being a de- 
funct organization, if there is any resi- 
due of tax liability the chances are that 
corporation goes out of existence, and it 
is just an academic matter as to whether 
this type of taxpayer is discharged or 
not. 

Mr. BAILEY. Do they make an effort 
to collect those taxes from those defunct 
corporations? 

Mr. WHITENER. They do to the ex- 
tent of the assets of the corporation. 

Mr. BAILEY. The reason I am asking 
the gentleman these questions, and I do 
not want to be here continually bringing 
the situation in West Virginia before my 
colleagues, is that our State auditor, who 
is ex officio corporation commissioner, 
reported a few days ago that the corpo- 
ration tax applied to 13,800 corporations 
chartered to do business in West Vir- 
ginia, but 30 days after their taxes were 
due 9,700 were delinquent in the pay- 
ment of their taxes. This is an illustra- 
tion of how badly small business is in a 
rutin West Virginia. 

Mr. WHITENER. I see nothing in 
this legislation which would expedite the 
filing or the payment of taxes by cor- 
porations. The principal idea of this 
legislation is, I might say, in addition 
to the rehabilitory function which it 
seeks to serve, to let creditors who ex- 
tend credit in good faith have some way 
of knowing to what extent the Govern- 
ment is coming in ahead of them on an 
unsecured claim. As you know, until 
the lien is attached either by operation 
of law or by an affirmative act on the 
part of the taxing authority the person 
or the firm extending credit to an indi- 
vidual or to a corporation has no earthly 
way now of knowing to what extent his 
bona fide claim will be subjugated to tax 
claims of the various governing authori- 
ties. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill would relieve the 
debtor who goes through bankruptcy 
from the obligation of paying taxes 
which became legally due 3 years before 
his bankruptcy proceedings were com- 
menced. In addition, it would also limit 
the priority given taxes in the distribu- 
tion of the bankrupt’s estate to those 
taxes which actually came due less than 
3 years before the bankruptcy. 

Under the law as it stands today, al- 
though one goes through bankruptcy, 
no obligation which he owes for taxes 
can be discharged. At the same time, 
taxes receive a priority over the general 
creditors which is unlimited as to the 
time the tax accrued. This applies not 
simply to Federal taxes but to all taxes— 
Federal, State, or local. The Committee 
on the Judiciary concluded that while 
the claims of various Government units 
for taxes due should receive some prior- 
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ity, greater consideration should be 
given to the claims of other creditors 
as well as to the desirability of promot- 
ing the financial rehabilitation of the 
bankrupt. 

When no tax, regardless of when it 
became due, can be discharged in bank- 
ruptcy, the honest, though financially 
unfortunate, debtor is prevented from 
making a fresh start unburdened by 
what might be an overwhelming liability 
for accumulated taxes. To remedy this 
situation, H. R. 12802 provides that any 
taxes which have been legally due and 
owing for more than 3 years before the 
institution of bankruptcy proceedings 
can be discharged in bankruptcy. 

The priority accorded the tax claim, 
regardless of its age, also results in un- 
fairness to the general creditors of the 
bankrupt. The present law has fre- 
quently led tax collectors to allow taxes 
to accumulate and remain unpaid for 
long periods of time. Meanwhile, the 
bankrupt continues in business, thanks 
to the goods and services supplied by 
those who subsequently become his gen- 
eral creditors. When bankruptcy ensues, 
these general creditors, who have kept 
the bankrupt in business, often find 
themselves helpless in the face of tax 
claims far in excess of the bankrupt’s 
estate. 

According to statistics supplied to the 
committee by the Administrative Office 
of the United States Courts, in the fiscal 
year 1957 the total amount realized in 
asset cases was $51,569,201. Of this 
amount, 27.6 percent went to pay secured 
creditors, 25.9 percent was applied to ad- 
ministrative expenses, 2.2 percent to 
wages, 4.2 percent to taxes, and 2.3 per- 
cent to other priorities. Six and four- 
tenths percent paid other expenses, and 
the unsecured creditors ended up with 
only 21.4 percent of the total assets real- 
ized. Even more significant, in terms of 
the percentage of claims actually paid, 
unsecured creditors received only 7.3 per- 
cent of all claims submitted by them. 

The Committee on the Judiciary con- 
cluded that the Government, as a cred- 
itor, should be forced to bear a greater 
part of the economic burden of business 
failures by foregoing the realization of 
tax claims which it has allowed to ac- 
cumulate over long periods of time. The 
imposition of a 3-year limitation pro- 
vided under this bill should induce tax 
authorities to prevent unnecessary accu- 
mulations of tax claims. H. R. 12802 
constitutes a desirable and necessary so- 
lution to a problem which has long ha- 
rassed the business world. For that rea- 
son, I urge its enactment. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Iyield. 

Mr. BAILEY. Could we, by any 
stretch of the imagination, consider this 
a bill favorable to small business? The 
creditor is usually a small businessman; 
is he not? 

Mr. KEATING. I think that it would 
be helpful to the small-business man, 
but not so much to the small-business 
corporation. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 


Mr. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. This legis- 
lation has as its objective the discharge 
in bankruptcy of taxes provided a lien 
has not attached under State or Fed- 
eral law. I want to make it clear that 
we have an exception here where a lien 
has been created under any tax law that 
lien still remains in force and effect. 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman is 
quite correct. The gentleman offered 
that amendment which the committee 
incorporated in the bill. It is a sound 
amendment. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I want to 
make it clear that we do not release any 
liens attached according to law, but if 
it is not attached and it is more than 
3 years old, then they share with the 
rest of the creditors. 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman is en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
distinguished author of this bill, the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. NTZ], 
who has devoted a great deal of time 
and attention to this problem and has 
rendered significant service. 

Mr. NIMTZ. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary which handled this 
subject matter I urge favorable consider- 
ation of this bill today. 

Although I am carried as the author of 
the bill, the credit should be given to the 
entire subcommittee, which consists of 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. For- 
RESTER], who is the chairman; the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. Rossron], 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Downy], 
the gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
WHITENER], who has so ably explained 
the bill, the gentleman from California 
(Mr. SmirH], and myself, and of course, 
to our counsel, Mr. Drabkin. All had a 
hand in the development and drafting of 
this legislation which is before us today. 

The committee held hearings on the 
bill H. R. 2171 introduced by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. REECE]. As a 
result of a study extending over a year 
and consideration of this most complex 
field of legislation a new bill was written 
by the committee which I introduced and 
which is before us today as H. R. 12802. 

As pointed out by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Keatrye], the full com- 
mittee worked about 3 weeks on the bill. 
During the discussions an amendment 
was proposed by the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. ROGERS], which was ac- 
cepted by the committee, and which 
makes very clear that any lien which 
attaches by the result of the imposition, 
leveling or imposition of a tax is not dis- 
charged by this bill. 

Under present law a debtor is not dis- 
charged or released from any back tax 
claims upon his discharge in bankruptcy. 
This bill would make two major changes 
in the status of tax liabilities in bank- 
ruptcy estates: 

First, it would permit the discharge of 
Federal, State, and local tax debts ex- 
tending back more than 3 years from the 
date on which the petition in bankruptcy 
is filed except in certain cases of fraud 
and other irregularities such as non- 
filing of returns. 

Second, the bill would limit the prior- 
ity of tax claims over generai creditors 
for a period of 3 years before the date on 
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which the bankruptcy petition is filed. 
Under present law the priority of tax 
claims over the claims of general credi- 
tors is unlimited as to time. 

The fundamental policy of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act is to provide a means for (1) 
the effective rehabilitation of the bank- 
rupt and (2) the equitable distribution 
of assets among creditors. These basic 
considerations are among the problems 
to which the committee gave its atten- 
tion and to which the bill is addressed. 

Under existing law debts for taxes are 
not affected by a discharge in bank- 
ruptcy—section 17a (1) of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, 11 U. S. C. 35 (a) (1). Simi- 
larly, taxes are entitled to a priority of 
payment, in advance of the payment of 
any dividend to general creditors, which 
is unlimited as to time (sec. 64a (4), 11 
U. S. C. 104 (a) (4)). ‘This applies to 
all taxes whether due to Federal, State, 
or local governments. Although taxes 
have enjoyed this special status for many 
years, the enormous increase in the tax 
burden during recent years and the con- 
sequent impact on both the distribution 
of a bankrupt’s estate and his financial 
rehabilitation, requires a modification 
of that status. 

There are two aspects to the problem. 
The first of these involves the nondis- 
chargeability of taxes under section 17a 
(1) of the present law. Frequently 
this prevents an honest but financially 
unfortunate debtor from making a fresh 
start unburdened by what may be an 
overwhelming liability for accumulated 
taxes. The large proportion of indi- 
vidual and commercial income now con- 
sumed by various taxes makes the prob- 
lem especially acute. Furthermore, the 
nondischargeability feature of the law 
operates in a manner which is unfairly 
discriminatory against the private indi- 
vidual or the unincorporated small-busi- 
ness man. Although a corporate bank- 
rupt is theoretically not discharged, the 
corporation normally ceases to exist upon 
bankruptcy and unsatisfied tax claims, as 
well as all other unsatisfied claims, are 
without further recourse even though 
the enterprise may continue in a new 
corporate form. 

The committee believes, therefore, that 
consistency with the rehabilitory pur- 
pose of the Bankruptcy Act, as well as 
fairness to individuals demands some 
time limit upon the extent of taxes ex- 
cepted from discharge. The committee 
recognizes the fact that different types of 
taxes present different problems to tax 
collectors. The accuracy of some types 
of tax returns can be determined imme- 
diately. 

Others, like income taxes, require 
some time to audit. Rather than at- 
tempt a classification of the enormous 
variety of Federal, State, municipal, 
county, city, village, and various district 
taxes for the purpose of establishing 
varying limits on dischargeability, the 
committee has extended the original 
proposal of 1 year for all taxes to 3 years. 
It is believed that this period will not 
impose an unrealistic or unfair burden 
upon the tax authorities in auditing re- 
turns and assessing deficiencies. In fact, 
that period coincides with the 3-year 
statute of limitations for assessments in 
Federal income-tax cases. The fact that 
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tax claims for the 3 years preceding 
bankruptcy will not be discharged should 
serve to discourage recourse to bank- 
ruptcy as a facile device for evading tax 
obligations. At the same time it will 
become feasible for an industrious debtor 
to reestablish himself as a productive 
and taxpaying member of society. 

H. R. 12802, by providing for a 3-year 
period of limitation on the priority of 
taxes and making dischargeable tax 
debts due and owing for more than 3 
years preceding the bankruptcy, has 
considerably ameliorated the signifi- 
cance of the Treasury Department’s ob- 
jections to the original legislation which 
was introduced. Further, through the 
cooperation of the Internal Revenue 
Service, the technical defects alluded to 
in the report from the Treasury De- 
partment have been eliminated by the 
subcommittee and do not appear in H. R. 
12802. 

While, under the bill, unsecured tax 
claims due and owing more than 3 years 
prior to bankruptcy would be discharge- 
able, there is no intention to place any 
time limit on otherwise valid tax liens. 
As with other secured claims like mort- 
gages and conditional sales contracts, 
the purpose of the lien is to give the 
creditor a property interest which is in- 
defeasible in bankruptcy. Thus, to the 
extent that the tax authorities may sat- 
isfy their claims out of the security they 
hold, they will be unaffected by the dis- 
charge regardless of the fact that the 
underlying debt may include taxes for 
years prior to the 3-year period preced- 
ing bankruptcy. The committee amend- 
ment provides “that a discharge in bank- 
ruptcy shall not release or affect any 
tax lien,” emphasizes this legislative in- 
tent. There is no intention to alter the 
relative position in the distribution of 
the bankrupt’s assets which is now given 
to a tax lien on personalty unaccom- 
panied by possession by the postpone- 
ment provision in section 67 (c). 

Since the purpose of this bill is to pro- 
vide relief for the financially unfortu- 
nate and not to create a tax evasion de- 
vice, section 2 of the bill specifically ex- 
cepts from discharge taxes “which were 
not assessed in any case in which the 
bankrupt failed to make a return re- 
quired by law,” or with respect to which 
he had made a false or fraudulent re- 
turn or which he had otherwise at- 
tempted to evade. 

It is interesting to note that under the 
English Bankruptcy Act and the laws of 
several of the Commonwealth nations, 
claims for taxes are discharged except 
for debts arising from an offense against 
a statute relating to any branch of the 
public revenue. Even as to these debts, 
the English law provides that the Treas- 
ury may certify consent to their dis- 
charge—English Bankruptcy Act, 1914— 
4 and 5 Geo. 5 c 59—s. 28 (1) a, 2 Hals- 
bury’s Laws of England, third edition, 
page 539. 

The second aspect of the problem in- 
volves the equitable distribution of the 
assets of the bankrupt’s estate among 
ereditors. Under the Bankruptcy Act, 
certain types of unsecured claims are 
given a statutory advantage in the dis- 
tribution of the bankrupt’s. estate. 
These priority claimants are to be dis- 
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tinguished from the secured creditor 
who has a property right which entitles 
him to be paid out of the assets against 
which the security attaches. The prior- 
ity claimant, on the other hand is an 
unsecured creditor who, by law, as a 
matter of social policy, has been placed 
in a position superior to that of the un- 
secured creditors. Thus, administrative 
expenses, wage claims, taxes, and rent 
claims where State law gives a priority 
to landlords, are all paid before general 
creditors may share in the distribution 
under the Bankruptcy Act. The wage 
priority is restricted to $600 per claim- 
ant earned within 3 months prior to 
bankruptey. Similarly, the rent priority 
is restricted to the amount due for ac- 
tual use and occupancy within 3 months 
before bankruptcy. However, there is 
no time limit under the present law on 
the priority accorded taxes. 

The result has frequently been that 
tax collectors, assured of a prior claim on 
the assets of a failing debtor and assured 
of the nondischargeability of uncollecti- 
ble tax claims, have allowed taxes to ac- 
cumulate and remain unpaid for long 
periods of time. With the proliferation 
of new taxes and the increased rates of 
old taxes, frequently little or nothing is 
left for distribution to general creditors 
who provided goods and services to the 
bankrupt. Some idea of the effect of tax 
claims upon the assets left for distribu- 
tion to general creditors can be seen in 
the bankruptcy statistics of the admin- 
istrative office of the United States court. 
In fiscal year 1957, the total amount 
realized in assets cases was $51,569,201. 
Of this, 27.6 percent went to pay secured 
creditors, 25.9 percent went to admin- 
istrative expenses, 2.2 percent to wages, 
4.2 percent to taxes, and 2.3 percent to 
other priorities; 6.4 percent went to cer- 
tain other expenses. Unsecured creditors 
received 21.4 percent of the total assets 
realized. In terms of the percentage of 
claims paid, secured creditors received 
64.6 percent, priority claimants received 
38.3 percent, and unsecured creditors re- 
ceived 7.3 percent of the total claims sub- 
mitted by each class. Eliminating the 
amount paid to secured creditors from 
the total realized in asset cases, of $37,- 
343,006 realized, $7,347,073, or over 19 
percent, went to taxes. A total of about 
70 percent of realized assets—exclusive of 
payments to secured creditors—went to 
pay priority claimants in advance of the 
payment of any dividends to general 
creditors. 

The committee has received hundreds 
of letters from business firms all over the 
country complaining about this situation. 
Although a creditor can protect himself 
to some degree by requiring periodic 
financial stat:ments from the bankrupt, 
there are cases in which the true extent 
of tax liability may not be known, even 
to the debtor, as where there are un- 
settled accounting or legal questions. 
Nor is a creditor protected from a dis- 
honest debtor who issues a false state- 
ment of his tax liability. While this may 
result in barring the debtor’s discharge, 
the Government still has a tax priority 
which may be large enough to preclude 
the creditor’s participation in the distri- 
bution of the debtor’s assets. Ultimately, 
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however, the issue would appear to re- 
solve into whether the Government as a 
creditor should bear part of the economic 
burden of business failures through the 
loss of some of its tax claims which it 
has allowed to accumulate over a long 
period of years. 

The committee believes that limiting 
tax priority to those taxes which became 
due and owing within 3 years preceding 
bankruptey adeauately safeguards the 
public’s interest in the collection of reve- 
nues while at the same time limiting the 
impact of long accumulated, unsecured 
tax claims on general creditors. The 
imposition of such a limitation will in- 
duce taxing authorities to act to prevent 
large accumulations of tax claims. 

In establishing what this limitation 
should be, the committee was concerned 
with its effect in forcing tax authorities 
to precipitate business failures in safe- 
guarding the interest of the Government. 
For that reason, the committee rejected 
the 1-year limitation on both priority 
and nondischargeability which was first 
proposed. However, the committee be- 
lieves that a business which is unable to 
meet tax obligations extending back 
more than 3 years is unlikely to recover 
financial viability. The continued fail- 
ure to protect the Government’s tax in- 
terest by instituting liens or distraint 
warrants generally results only in com- 
pounding the loss suffered by general 
creditors and the Government as well. 
Furthermore, the effect of forcing the 
financial issue may, in some cases, be to 
save the debtor before his position be- 
comes helpless. 

Proposals to limit the priority and non- 
dischargeahility of taxes have been criti- 
cized on the ground that they would re- 
lease a bankrupt from liability for tax 
money which he had withheld from 
others but had not paid over to the Gov- 
ernment. The argument has been sub- 
stantially weakened by the enactment 
during this Congress of Public Law 85- 
321. That act provides criminal penal- 
ties against anyone who, after notice by 
the United States, fails to deposit with- 
holding taxes in an account in trust for 
the United States. 

The unlimited priority now enjoyed by 
taxes in bankruptcy proceedings in the 
United States is inconsistent with the 
practice in most commercial countries. 
Thus, in England the priority is limited 
to parochial or other local taxes—such 
as levies on spindles, water rates, drain- 
age rates, and so forth—due from the 
bankrupt at the date of bankruptcy and 
having become due and payable within 
12 months next before that time, and all 
assessed taxes, land taxes, and property 
or income taxes assessed on the bankrupt 
or insolvent up to the 5th of April preced- 
ing bankruptcy and not exceeding in the 
whole 1 year’s assessment; and sums due 
at the date of bankruptcy as an employer 
on account of tax deductions for the 12 
months next before that date—English 
Bankruptcy Act 1914—4 and 5 Geo. 5c 
59—s. 33 (1) (a), (5). The Crown, 
however, has a choice of any year and is 
not confined to the year of assessment 
immediately preceding the bankruptcy— 
Re Campbell, Commercial Bank of Scot- 
land v. Campbell (1923, 10 T. C. 585; re 
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Pratt, Inland Revenue Commissioners v. 
Phillips ((1915), Ch. 225, C. A.; (1950) 2 
All E. R. 994). See 2 Halsbury’s Laws of 
England, third edition, pages 486—487. 

Similarly, in Australia, the tax priority 
is limited to 1 year—Bankruptcy Act, 
1924 sections 5 (3), 84 (h), XXII Com- 
monwealth Acts, 84, 113. In France, 
there is a 2-year priority for income tax 
(Code Général des Impots of 1950, section 
1920 (1)),as amended by law of February 
7, 1953, section 61. In Germany, tax 
claims enjoy a 1-year priority—Bank- 
ruptcy Act of 1898 section 61 (2), 1898 
Reichsgesetzblatt 612; Arrangement Law 
of 1935, section 26, 1935 id. 1:321. In 
Belgium, the priority is for the last and 
current year 7 Fredericq, Droit Commer- 
cial Belge, 551, 556 (1949). 

This bill has been supported in prin- 
ciple by the National Bankruptcy Con- 
ference, American Institute of Certified 
Public Accountants, Commercial Law 
League of America, National Association 
of Credit Men, and the American Insti- 
tute of Accountants. 

The Committee on the Judiciary be- 
lieves that H. R. 12802 presents a most 
desirable and necessary resolution of the 
conflict between the demands of the pub- 
lic revenue on the one hand and the un- 
derlying purposes of the Bankruptcy Act 
on the other. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge favorable consid- 
eration of this legislation. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
suspending the rules and passing the 
bill H. R. 12802 as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days within which 
to revise and extend their remarks on 
the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


ASSIGNMENT OF RETIRED JUDGES 
TO ACTIVE DUTY 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H. R. 
12292) to amend subsections (b), (c), 
and (d) of section 294 of title 28, United 
States Code, relating to the assignment 
of retired judges to active duty. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That subsections (b), 
(c), and (d) of section 294 of title 28, United 
States Code, be amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Any judge of the United States who 
has retired from regular active service under 
section 371 (b) or 372 (a) of this title shall 
be known and designated as a senior judge 
and may continue to perform such judicial 
duties as he is willing and able to undertake, 
when designated and assigned as provided in 
subsections (c) and (d). 

“(c) Any retired circuit or district Judge 
may be designated and assigned by the chief 
judge or judicial council of his circuit to 
perform such judicial duties within the 
circuit as he is willing and able to under- 
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take. Any other retired judge of the United 
States may be designated and assigned by the 
chief judge of his court to perform such 
judicial duties in such court as he is willing 
and able to undertake. 

“(d) The Chief Justice of the United 
States shall maintain a roster of retired 
judges of the United States who are 
and able to undertake special judicial duties 
from time to time outside their own circuit, 
in the case of a retired circuit or district 
judge, or in a court other than their own, 
in the case of other retired judges, which 
roster shall be known as the roster of senior 
judges. Any such retired judge of the United 
States may be designated and assigned by 
the Chief Justice to perform such judicial 
duties as he is willing and able to undertake 
in a court outside his own circuit, in the 
case of a retired circuit or district judge, or 
in a court other than his own, in the case 
of any other retired judge of the United 
States. Such designation and assignment 
to a court of appeals or district court shall be 
made upon the presentation of a certificate 
of necessity by the chief judge or circuit 
justice of the circuit wherein the need arises 
and to any other court of the United States 
upon the presentation of a certificate of ne- 
cessity by the chief judge of such court. No 
such designation or assignment shall be 
made to the Supreme Court.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection a 
second will be considered as ordered, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, briefly, 
this bill concerns the assignment of re- 
tired judges to active duty. There are 
cases where the calendar is congested 
and it is necessary at times to use these 
retired judges to relieve the pressure of 
many cases in certain of the districts. 
There has been a bit of confusion as to 
who shall assign these judges. This bill 
seeks to clarify that situation. It would 
provide that where a retired judge is 
willing to sit within his judicial circuit 
the chief judge and the judicial council 
shall so assign him; but if he is willing 
to sit in a district outside his judicial 
circuit, then the right to assign shall 
be with the Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court from the roster 
of senior judges. Heretofore there has 
been an overlapping, in the sense that 
the chief judge of the circuit and the 
Chief Justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court had more or less concur- 
rent power to assign outside the judicial 
circuit a retired judge. This will clar- 
ify that situation. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Does it become an ex- 
clusive authority from the Chief Justice 
of the United States to assign judges on 
the senior roster? 

Mr. CELLER. If a judge is willing, 
and only if he is willing, and a certifi- 
cate of necessity has been filed by the 
chief judge of the court where the serv- 
ices are needed, 

Mr. GROSS. If his name is on the 
roster? 

Mr. CELLER. If his name is on the 
roster, the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court makes the assignment, 
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Mr. GROSS. The Chief Justice 
makes the assignment? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. That is the main dif- 
ference between the power proposed in 
this bill and the old law? 

Mr. CELLER. That is correct. That 
is in the main the real difference. 

Mr. GROSS. This gives exclusive 
power to the Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court to assign judges? 

Mr. CELLER. With this exception: 
No retired judge can be commanded or 
required to go outside of his official sta- 
tion if he does not wish to. 

Mr. GROSS. This roster is composed 
of judges who have expressed a willing- 
ness to go outside their judicial district? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. Even if they 
have expressed a willingness, if a judge 
does not wish to follow the dictates of 
the Chief Justice he is not required to 
do so. Ordinarily they will follow the 
Chief Justice. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. DOWDY. I might say the first 
request has to come from the circuit 
judge to the Chief Justice of the United 
States. He does not originate the 
request. 

Mr. CELLER. He must indicate the 
necessity for a judge to go outside of his 
circuit. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill would clarify 
an administrative conflict which has 
arisen since the enactment of Public 
Law 219 in the last session of this Con- 
gress. That law added a new subsection 
5 to section 294 of title 28 of the United 
States Code to authorize the Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States to maintain a 
roster of senior judges. A senior judge 
is a Federal judge who has retired from 
regular active service but is willing to 
take on additional duties from time to 
time. The law which we passed in the 
last session authorized the Chief Justice 
to maintain a roster of these judges and 
to assign them from time to time either 
in their own judicial circuit or else- 
where. 

Actually, under the law already then 
existing, a retired judge who was willing 
to undertake special judicial duties 
could be assigned by the chief judge or 
the judicial council of the circuit in 
which he had his official station. As to 
assignment within his circuit, therefore, 
the new law resulted in an overlapping 
authority with respect to assignments 
between the chief judge of the circuit 
and the Chief Justice of the United 
States. H. R. 12292 is designed to do 
away with this conflicting dual author- 
ity by leaving the assignment of senior 
judges outside their circuit to the Chief 
Justice and those inside the circuit to 
the chief judge of the circuit. 

This is a law whose purpose is pri- 
marily to reduce congestion in our Fed- 
eral courts. It may appear to be a minor 
step but it is an important one in that 
regard. For that reason I urge that the 
bill be passed. 
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Mr. CRAMER. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. Is it not true that 
this bill was recommended by the Ju- 
dicial Conference? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMER. Is it true that this bill 
has as one of its purposes trying to do 
something about some 6,000 backlog 
cases which have been added in the last 
9 months to the existing total of in ex- 
cess of 43,000 cases all of which need 
expeditious handling at this time? 

Mr. KEATING, That is true. 

Mr. CRAMER. Does not the gentle- 
man think if this Congress wants to do 
a job with reference to this backlog of 
cases, and to assure the constitutional 
right of every citizen to expeditious jus- 
tice, the logical thing to do would be to 
vote out the omnibus judgeship bill 
which would provide 45 additional 
judges in areas where it has been proven 
they are needed? Does not the gentle- 
man think that is the real way and one 
of the most effective ways of attacking 
this particular problem, in the light of 
the fact that it now takes an average of 
over 2 years to dispose of a case? 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman is 
dead right on that. There is no measure 
that could be more effective in meeting 
that problem than the omnibus judge- 
ship bill on which our committee has 
acted favorably and upon which a rule 
has been requested. It seems to me it is 
indefensible for that legislation not to 
be enacted at this session of the Con- 
gress. I am glad the gentleman raised 
that point, because I think it is ex- 
tremely important. 

Mr. CRAMER. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s views. Of course, I join with 
him in expressing those views, and I 
trust that this Congress will not adjourn 
without taking up this all-important 
measure. 

Mr. KEATING. This Congress should 
not think of adjourning without taking 
up that measure. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. CRETELLA. The chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary is on the 
floor. Perhaps he could give us some 
information as to the status of that bill 
at this time. 

Mr. KEATING. I will be glad to yield 
to him for that purpose if he can shed 
any light on the problem. Our commit- 
tee has acted, and it now lies within the 
power of the Committee on Rules and 
the leadership of this body as to whether 
they will allow the House to work its will 
on this legislation in this session, and 
I sincerely hope they will. 

Mr. CRETELLA. The Committee on 
the Judiciary. has acted favorably on the 
omnibus bill? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield 3 minutes to 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to ask the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary a question as to 
what happens when these judges are 
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called back into service with respect to 
their retirement pay. Is that sus- 
pended? 

Mr. CELLER. Oh, no. 

Mr. GROSS. They are not paid a 
salary? 

Mr. CELLER. We have no right to 
curtail or reduce or affect the salary of 
any judge, because he is appointed for 
life. 


Mr. GROSS. Tell me this. The 
judge does not draw both a salary and 
retirement, does he? 

Mr. CELLER. Oh, no. He does not 
draw two; he draws the salary for life. 

Mr. GROSS. The same retirement 
pay? 

Mr. CELLER. Which is his salary. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, ordi- 
narily there would be no harm in legis- 
lation of this kind, but with the present 
tendency on the part of the Supreme 
Court to legislate, to the exclusion of the 
Congress, there is some danger in this 
sort of a program. We all know that the 
the present Chief Justice has certain 
fixed convictions about what the Con- 
gress should or should not do, and some- 
times, when we have tried to make our 
wishes known through legislation, under 
his guidance that Court has said that 
we did not mean what we said; meant 
something else. Due to that tendency, 
this bill places additional power in his 
hands to legislate along the line that he 
thinks the Congress should have legis- 
lated. What is meant is this. Assume 
we have a group of Federal judges. Some 
of them believe in one theory of govern- 
ment, of law enforcement; some believe 
in another. One does not need to read 
all of the Federal court decisions, Dis- 
trict Courts, Courts of Appeal, Supreme 
Court, to get that idea pretty firmly fixed 
in his mind. There was a time when a 
young man, admitted to the bar, read 
the decisions of the United States Su- 
preme Court—That was my policy—al- 
most as one would read the prayer book. 
It was the law, and it was next to the law 
laid down by the Almighty. But, in re- 
cent years there are so many demands 
one is tempted to believe they do not 
follow the law. Recently Judge Warren, 
the Chief Justice, said that we should 
pay attention to precedent. But he must 
have been absent minded when he made 
that statement because he is one of the 
chief offenders in disregarding what the 
Court has said in previous years. You 
have on the Supreme Court as Chief 
Justice a very strong-willed man. Sure 
in his convictions. That is all right, too, 
for that matter; there is no fault to be 
found with that. Then assume he looks 
around the country and picks out a 
group—a roster I think you call it—of 
retired judges. He picks them according 
to whether they believe in this or that 
theory of government or of law enforce- 
ment. What does he get? He gets a 
group of judges who believe as he does. 
You cannot say that they are biased or 
prejudiced; that would hardly be right. 
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T notice that the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. CELLER], the chairman of this 
great committee, is shaking his head. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. CELLER. There is nothing com- 
pulsory about it. The Chief Justice 
would not do that without the consent 
of the other judges. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, the gentleman is 
not that innocent—oh, no. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Michigan yield to me? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. 

Mr. WALTER. If the bill meant what 
the gentleman from Michigan is attempt- 
ing to read into it, I assure him that it 
would not be before us today. The judge 
is assigned not because of any precon- 
ceived ideas or because of his philosophy. 
The judge is assigned to a particular 
district because of a congested calendar, 
not to try a particular case. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes, and all that the 
gentleman says being true, it does not 
prevent the Chief Justice from picking 
the judges who have the same political 
philosophy as the Chief Justice. He takes 
a look at all the judges. Surely, the Chief 
Justice can pick the judges who have 
rendered decisions somewhat along the 
same line as those rendered by the Chief 
Justice. I could fix that, if I were the 
Chief Justice, so that I would legislate 
this Congress pretty nearly out of exist- 
ence by court decisions. And so could 
anyone else, if he were so inclined. 

The Chief Justice by his opinions and 
his decisions—and there are 2 or 3 more 
there who have indicated the same 
thought—has indicated that this Con- 
gress does not know what it is doing, 
that it just cannot express itself. You 
can see the reasons why there may be 
objections to this bill from the practical 
standpoint. 

The Court on several occasions, in 
effect, has said that 2 and 2 do not make 
4, even though we said it did. They said 
it made 3 or 5; and that I do not like. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Horrman] 
has expired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jonas]. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like the attention of the chairman and 
the ranking minority member of this 
great Committee on the Judiciary to raise 
a question for them to reconsider during 
the Congressional recess. We all recog- 
nize the fact that the Federal courts are 
congested. That is really the reason for 
this bill; am I correct, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. CELLER. I will say that is one of 
the reasons. 

Mr. JONAS. I wonder if the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary has given any con- 
sideration or thought or study to the 
advisability of creating a Federal court 
inferior to the district court, a court with 
jurisdiction somewhere between that of 
a United States commissioner and a 
United States district judge. It seems 
to me from the experience I have had 
in Federal practice before I came to Con- 
gress that the Federal judiciary, the dis- 
trict judges, have to handle a volume of 
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insignificant matters that could properly 
be handled, I think, by an inferior court. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. Of course, the gen- 
tleman remembers that we recently 
changed the law so that the amount 
involved in litigation was increased from 
$3,000 to $10,000. 

Mr. JONAS. I understand that, but 
that does not apply to criminal cases. I 
am referring to the mass of criminal 
cases. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. As far as I have been 
able to ascertain, there is no backlog of 
criminal cases in the Federal courts. 

Mr. JONAS. However, if the United 
States district courts did not have to 
handle a variety of misdemeanor crimi- 
nal cases they might dispose of the civil 
docket and keep it clear. You have the 
Federal district judges today handling 
a lot of cases comparable to the cases 
police court judges handle in our State 
courts. 

Mr. CELLER. I doubt that, but I 
would say this: I imagine the gentleman 
is asking for the setup of something like 
a small claims court. We have no such 
bill before us. If the gentleman has such 
a bill, we would be very glad to con- 
sider it. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman from 
North Carolina has discussed this mat- 
ter with me. Frankly, I am impressed 
with his arguments. I hope he will pre- 
pare some legislation so that we can 
consider it at the next session. I think 
there are Many cases now handled by 
our Federal district judges which do not 
rise to the dignity of what that court 
should be doing, that is to say, a great 
many of these minor criminal offenses 
as well as small civil cases. I believe 
that at least our committee should give 
very serious thought to the problem 
which has been raised by the distin- 
guished gentleman from North Carolina, 
who has had such a wide experience in 
legal work prior to coming here. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. HYDE. I think many people do 
not realize that right here near Washing- 
ton the Federal Court over in Baltimore 
has to try many, many cases involving 
nothing but traffic cases that arise on the 
road between here and Baltimore. Orig- 
inally they are heard by the United 
States Commissioner, but may go direct 
from the Commissioner to the Federal 
Court. This results in the conditions the 
gentleman is talking about; takes up 
time on things with which the courts 
should not be bothered. 

Mr. JONAS. I thank the gentleman 
from Maryland. I do not want to 
impose further on the time of the 
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House today. I know the discussion is 
not applicable to the pending legislation. 
However, I thought that between now 
and the next Congress the members of 
the committee, or perhaps the staff of 
the committee, could give some thought 
to this problem. The establishment of 
an inferior court might go a long way 
toward taking care of the congestion 
problem. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will 
the House suspend the rules and pass 
the bill? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


INCREASING MAXIMUM SUBSIST- 
ENCE ALLOWANCE FOR FEDERAL 
JUDGES 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H. R. 
3369) relating to the maintenance and 
travel expenses of judges, as amended, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first paragraph 
of section 456 of title 28, United States Code, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Each Justice or judge of the United States 
and each retired Justice or judge recalled or 
designated and assigned to active duty, while 
attending court or transacting official busi- 
ness at a place other than his official station, 
shall be paid by the Director of the Admin- 
istrative Office of the United States Courts 
all necessary traveling expenses, and also a 
per diem allowance in lieu of actual expenses 
of subsistence (as defined in the Travel Ex- 
pense Act of 1949, as amended, 63 Stat. 166, 
5 U. S. C. 835) at the rate of $12 per day or, 
in accordance with regulations prescribed by 
the Director of the Administrative Office of 
the United States Courts with the approval 
of the Judicial Conference of the United 
States, reimbursement for his actual expenses 
of subsistence not in excess of $25 per day.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. KEATING. I demand a second, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, briefly 
this bill increases from $15 to $25 the 
subsistence allowance per day for Federal 
judges who are traveling away from their 
official stations and presiding over cases. 
Twenty-five dollars is the ceiling. Un- 
der the present law, the ceiling is $15. 
That amount was fixed some time ago 
when the dollar could buy much more 
than it buys today. This bill has been 
recommended by the Judicial Confer- 
ence, by the Department of Justice. It 
also provides in the alternative that, like 
a Member of Congress, the judge can 
take $12 a day, as a Congressman can, 
for subsistence allowance without mak- 
ing an itemized statement as to the ex- 
penditures for subsistence. The bill 
provides that if the judge desires the $25 
or the ceiling of $25, he must give an 
itemized statement of each and every 
item of expense. The only difference 
between this proposed measure and the 
present law is the increase of the amount 
from $15 to $25 as a ceiling. Judges 
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have complained that they are unable, 
without advancing moneys of their own, 
to travel outside their official stations 
and to preside over trials. They have 
asked that the amount be increased from 
$15 as the ceiling to $25 as a ceiling. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. What happens if the 
per diem expenditure is $24.75; does a 
judge have to file an itemized state- 
ment? 

Mr. CELLER. They have to file an 
itemized statement, or accept $12 in lieu 
of actual expenses, so I believe here the 
judge would file an itemized voucher. 

Mr. GROSS. They have to file an 
itemized statement if it is above $12? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes, as a practical 
matter, just as you must do if you are 
traveling. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
think we are setting any kind of prece- 
dent that will boost the subsistence al- 
lowance for other government person- 
nel? 

Mr. CELLER. No, this is limited to 
judges. 

Mr. GROSS. I understand that, but 
what about other government people? 

Mr. CELLER. I doubt very much it 
would establish any precedent. You see 
we want these judges to leave their of- 
ficial stations and they are loath to go if 
they have to pay out of their own pock- 
ets for some of their expenditures. 
Some of these cases take months to try 
when the judges are away from home, 
and you can readily see that there is a 
disinclination to make this outlay. So 
to encourage the judges to serve outside 
their official stations, we are asking that 
this ceiling be lifted to $25 per day. 

Mr. GROSS. I hope that this incen- 
tive, because that is what it amounts to, 
will enable us to do a much better job 
than we have been able to do in some 
areas of the military where we have in- 
creased certain pay and other benefits to 
the military, and are still failing to get 
certain personnel that we need. I hope 
that this works out to a better end. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. BOW. I note from the report on 
page 3 in the Act of August 8, 1956, we 
increased the limit of reimbursement for 
maintenance from $10 to $15. 

Mr. CELLER. That is correct. 

Mr. BOW. That is just about 2 years 
ago when we made the increase from $10 
to $15 a day. Would the gentleman say 
that within the period of 2 years the 
costs for these judges have gone up by 
that amount that we must now make 
another increase up to $25 a day? 

Mr. CELLER. I think the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics would indicate that the 
increase is comparable with the index of 
the rise in the cost of living. 

Mr. BOW. From $10 a day in 1956 to 
$25 a day in a period of less than 2 
years? 

Mr. CELLER. I do not say that we 
measure the increase with any kind of 
precision instrument. but it approximates 
the difference and $15 was too low in the 
first place. 
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Mr. BOW. And the cost-of-living 
maintenance of these judges in that pe- 
riod of time has gone up to that extent, 
and the gentleman believes that the 
testimony before the committee showed 
that to be a fact? 

Mr. CELLER. Asa matter of fact, the 
estimates indicate that the overall cost 
would run from about $50,000 to $75,000. 
When you weight that additional cost 
with the fact that more cases will be tried 
and the administration of justice will be 
improved for litigants coming before the 
courts, I think the cost of from $50,000 
to $75,000 will be deemed to be compara- 
tively trifling. 

Mr. BOW. Will the gentleman yield 
for one further observation? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. BOW. I might say to the gentle- 
man as a member of the appropriations 
subcommittee that handles this item 
that I have been interested in it and in 
an investigation made at the time we 
found that judges living away from home 
were probably taking advantage of these 
funds for travel subsistence. Without 
going into that all I have to ask is: Does 
the gentleman actually believe that this 
amount is required adequately to pay the 
living expenses of judges? 

Mr. CELLER. I honestly believe that 
is so, and in this I am borne out by the 
fact that there is a unanimous report by 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. Iyield. 

Mr. HYDE. In response to the inquiry 
made by the gentleman from Ohio, is it 
not true that the $10 was not sufficient 
2 years ago? 

Mr. CELLER. 
statement. 

Mr. NICHOLSON, Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Do I understand 
that if a judge gets a hamburger and a 
cup of coffee he has to get a receipt for 
it and turn it in? 

Mr, CELLER. He does not have to get 
a receipt for it as long as his expendi- 
tures are $12 a day or less; but if he 
expects to get more than $12 a day he 
must itemize his expenses. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a bill aimed at re- 
ducing the serious congestion in our 
Federal Courts by enabling our Federal 
judges to travel more frequently from 
district to district. It is unavoidable 
that regardless of how we may allot 
judges for the various districts, some 
districts find themselves falling farther 
behind than others. It has been the 
practice in the past for judges to vol- 
unteer to serve outside their official ju- 
dicial stations in those courts where ad- 
ditional judicial manpower is sorely 
needed to relieve congestion. This ap- 
plies not only to active judges but also 
to judges who have retired but continue 
to undertake special judicial work. 

When a judge travels outside his of- 
ficial station it involves, in many in- 
stances, his remaining in a large metro- 
politan area for several days or possibly 
weeks, At the present time the law per- 
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mits him to receive as reimbursement 
for his expenses for subsistence only $15 
per day. Unfortunately, particularly in 
metropolitan areas, with the high costs 
of meals and hotel rooms, this has re- 
sulted in out-of-pocket expenses over 
and above this limit. Consequently, 
many judges, both active and retired, are 
reluctant to serve out of their districts 
and the Chief Judges, who are respon- 
sible for assigning them, are unwilling 
to impose this burden upon them, 

H. R. 3369 is designed to remedy this 
situation by increasing the per diem al- 
lowance and also the allowance for out- 
of-pocket expenses so that our judges 
may travel without undue financial bur- 
den from one district to another in an 
attempt to relieve the court congestion 
which has become such a problem in our 
Federal judicial system. 

The bill, as amended by the commit- 
tee, would raise the maximum allowance 
to $25 per day for expenses actually in- 
curred and at the same time would per- 
mit a judge to accept, instead of actual 
expenses, a per diem allowance of $12 
for subsistence, as defined in the Travel 
Expense Act of 1949. A study conducted 
by the budget and accounting officer of 
the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts revealed that the maxi- 
mum reimbursement of $15 a day, under 
present law, is made use of only by 
judges who are away overnight from 
their official station. Thus, where a 
judge does not have to spend the night 
in some other district it is expected that 
he will simply apply for the per diem 
allowance of $12 per day. 

The Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts has estimated that 
the cost to the Government resulting 
from this legislation would be some- 
where between $50,000 and $75,000 a 
year. The benefits which will flow from 
this legislation are, in my opinion, well 
worth such an expenditure. 

At a time when there is a great need 
for additional Federal judges we should 
certainly make every effort to make the 
best use of those we now have. This bill 
will help us do just that and I urge 
every Member to give it his support. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr.GROSS. This increased per diem 
applies only to judges going outside of 
their particular circuits. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. KEATING. No; outside of his 
own district. 

Mr. GROSS. What is the district or 
jurisdiction of a retired judge? 

Mr. KEATING. They have an ex- 
pression for it; I believe they call it his 
station. Any time, for instance, a judge 
is required to go to some other city or 
outside of his station he would be en- 
titled to reimbursement for his expenses. 

Mr. GROSS. To the southern dis- 
trict of Iowa? 

Mr. KEATING. Even the southern 
district, that is true today. He would 
get automatically $12 a day for expenses 
in that event, but if he went outside of 
his home station he would have to item- 
ize his expenses if he attempted to col- 
lect more than $12. Normally the $12 
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would sufficiently cover his expenses if 
he did not stay overnight. 

Mr. GROSS. If a retired judge lives 
in the city of Des Moines, Iowa, and is 
assigned to a case in the southern dis- 
trict of Iowa, he would be eligible to this 
increase if he were assigned outside of 
Des Moines and within the southern 
district? 

Mr. KEATING. He would be eligible 
today for his expenses if sitting outside 
his district. 

Mr. GROSS. Outside of the city of 
Des Moines? 

Mr. KEATING. If it were outside his 
station of Des Moines. 

Mr. GROSS. He is drawing not less 
than $25,000 a year for life as a retired 
judge. That is pretty good, is not not? 

Mr. KEATING. I call the gentle- 
man’s attention to the fact that if he 
were on Congressional business and were 
called away from his home city or away 
from Washington, say to go to New 
York or somewhere else, he would be 
entitled to a per diem. 

Mr. GROSS. Of $25 a day? 

Mr. KEATING. No; it is $13 per 
diem for Members of Congress. But 
also, Members of Congress in lieu of get- 
ting the $13 per diem, can get their 
actual out-of-pocket expenses, if they 
file an itemized account with supporting 
vouchers, and there is no limit. I would 
hope it would not exceed $25, but it has 
not always been within that limit. 
There is no limit on Congressional out- 
of-pocket expenses. 

Mr.. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
know there are predictions of a drop in 
food prices? 

Mr. KEATING. I am sure we are all 
working toward a drop in food prices. 
That should be the aim of all of us who 
represent the consuming public. 

Mr. GROSS. Where are the lower 
food prices coming from—out of the 
farmers again? 

Mr. KEATING. I would hope that 
the interplay of the forces of supply and 
demand would bring about lower food 
prices in the best traditions of a free 
enterprise economy. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
suspending the rules and passing the 
bill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 


AMENDING SECTION 2385 OF TITLE 
18, UNITED STATES CODE, TO DE- 
FINE THE TERM “ORGANIZE” 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H. R. 13272) to amend section 2385, 
title 18, United States Code, to define the 
term “organize” as used in that section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2385 of 
title 18, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“As used in this section the term ‘or- 
ganize’ with respect to any society, group, or 
assembly of persons, includes the recruiting 
of new members, the forming of new units, 
and the regrouping or expansion of existing 
clubs, classes, and other units of such soci- 
ety, group, or assembly of persons.” 
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The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
from New York opposed to the bill? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I am 
not opposed to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
from Michigan opposed to the bill? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Iam opposed to the 
bill, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Michigan qualifies. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a second be 
considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of the bill is to clarify the meaning 
of the term “organize” as it is used in 
section 2385 of the United States Code, 
title 18. That section is a part of the 
Smith Act of 1940, which outlaws sub- 
versive activities in the United States. 

The purpose of this bill—its very sim- 
ple purpose—is to redefine the word 
“organize.” In the last session of the 
Congress the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary created a special subcommittee to 
study questions raised by recent Su- 
preme Court decisions. One of the deci- 
sions was in the so-called Yates case. 
The bill before us is the result of a study 
of that case which we contend requires 
a redefinition of the word “organize.” 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I should like 
to yield to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. WALTER], author of the 
bill, for a more detailed explanation of 
its specific objectives. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
measure under consideration is neces- 
sary in order to carry out the ideas that 
we had in mind at the time the Smith 
Act was enacted into law. 

The Supreme Court in the Yates case 
held, in a word, that “advocacy” does 
not mean “advocacy” but it means 
actual incitement to action. The Su- 
preme Court also held that “organized” 
does not mean “organized” at all; that 
“organized” does not apply to the con- 
tinuing activities of those who are en- 
deavoring to build up this international 
conspiracy but that “organized” applies 
only to those who were engaged origi- 
nally in the establishment of the Com- 
munist Party. The language employed 
in this measure is the language that was 
employed in the decision of the district 
court where the 17 Communists were 
convicted. It was passed on by the cir- 
cuit court of appeals, and the Supreme 
Court then resorted to what my distin- 
guished friend from Michigan a moment 
ago described as “legislating.” The re- 
sult of the decision of the Supreme Court 
was this: The Bary case, which was 
based on the Yates decision, was set 
aside; seven defendants were directed to 
be acquitted. In the Sentner case in 
the eighth circuit, five defendants were 
directed to be acquitted. In the sixth 
circuit, six defendants; in the sixth cir- 
cuit, in the Detroit—Weilman—case, six 
more defendants were directed to be 
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acquitted. In the third circuit in Phila- 
delphia there were 4 acquittals and a 
retrial for 5 ordered. 

The Government was authorized to 
retry the following 6 cases in which a 
total of 39 defendants were involved: 
Yates, Bary, Sentner, Brandt, Welman, 
and Kuzma. 

Now, this bill is approved by the At- 
torney General of the United States, the 
Department of Justice setting forth a 
very strong reason why this legislation 
should be enacted into law and why we 
should restate what we thought we were 
enacting before the Supreme Court in- 
vaded the legislative field. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, more to 
the point of the exact holding of the 
court. With reference to the organiz- 
ing section of the Smith Act, the Su- 
preme Court held that the offense 
against organizing a Communist group 
meant as the Communist Party was or- 
ganized about 1919 and reorganized in 
1945 and that therefore all prosecutions 
are now barred by virtue of the statute 
of limitations. In other words, we con- 
tend that what happened in 1949 was 
that the Communist Party was recon- 
structed and regrouped but that it was 
organized back in 1917 or 1918. 

The net result of the decision of the 
Supreme Court is this very anomalous 
situation: it means when the Congress 
passed the Smith Act in 1940, that as of 
that very moment no prosecution for 
organization could take place if the or- 
ganization is truthfully said to have oc- 
curred in 1919. I repeat, under that de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, the net 
effect of it is that when Congress passed 
the Smith Act in 1940 prohibiting people 
from organizing Communist cells or 
groups, with the intent of overthrowing 
the Government, that at that very mo- 
ment that law was meaningless because 
all prosecutions were barred by the 
statute of limitations. 

So this is a one-sentence bill to rede- 
fine “organize” to mean regrouping, 
reconstructing, reorganizing, continuous 
joining and disbanding and getting to- 
gether again. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. WILLIS. Iam glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman from 
Louisiana is so right about his conten- 
tion. This decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Yates case is to my mind 
the most outstanding one in recent years 
where the Supreme Court has miscon- 
strued the intent of Congress, a clear- 
cut case. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill simply defines 
the term “organize” as it is now used in 
the Smith Act. In the case of Yates 
against United States decided by the 
Supreme Court on June 17, 1957, the 
convictions of 14 known Communists 
were reversed, partly on the ground that 
they had not participated in the organ- 
ization of the Communist Party as such 
organization is defined in the Smith Act. 

Congress enacted the Smith Act in 
1940 and made it a crime among other 
things to organize any society or group 
to teach or advocate the violent over- 
throw of any government in the United 
States. There is no question in my mind 
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that Congress intended at that time that 
it should be a crime to recruit new mem- 
bers into the Communist Party and to 
organize new cells and groups, regard- 
less of when such activity took place. 

The Supreme Court, however, held 
that the term “organize” did not mean 
this at al. The Court held that the 
latest organization of the Communist 
Party outlawed by the act was in 1945 
when the Communist Political Associa- 
tion was disbanded and reconstituted the 
Communist Party of the United States. 
Although the act in question became law 
in 1940 the Supreme Court, for some 
reason, held that it was this official 1945 
organization that Congress intended to 
outlaw and not any continuing process 
of organization. Since the indictment 
was not returned until 1951, it was obvi- 
ously barred by the 3-year statute of 
limitations. 

A special subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary studied and con- 
ducted hearings on the case of Yates 
against United States. It has recom- 
mended that the term “organize” as used 
in the Smith Act be defined in unambig- 
uous terms in the act itself. H. R. 13272 
is identical to H. R. 8867, a bill which I 
introduced shortly after the decision of 
the Yates case was rendered. This bill 
defines “organize” as a continuing proc- 
ess of organization. The definition is 
taken from instructions to the jury 
which had been commonly accepted in 
Smith Act cases prior to the Supreme 
Court decision. 

While this is a simple bill it is a very 
important one, and one which Congress 
should act upon immediately. The Su- 
preme Court has made a shambles of the 
Smith Act. In the Yates case it not only 
knocked out all indictments under the 
“organization” section of the act, but all 
those under the “advocacy” section. The 
only thing that is left is the “‘member- 
ship” section and there is every reason 
to believe that given an opportunity the 
Court will knock that one out too. 

I urge every Member to give his sup- 
port to this bill in order that we may 
fight the Communist conspiracy in this 
country without our hands tied behind 
our backs. 

Mr. EOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, naturally we are all 
in favor of doing whatever may be 
necessary to get the Supreme Court 
into a frame of mind where they 
will reach the conclusion that we mean 
what we say. Practically every Member 
of the House was in favor of the Smith 
bill, or at least its purpose, when it 
passed. My present doubts grew out of 
the question, as I read the bill—I did 
not have the hearings—whether we go 
far enough. I say to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER], a distin- 
guished lawyer and ever-foe of the Com- 
munists, is there anything in this bill 
that would induce the Supreme Court 
to loosen up on its conviction that the 
witness appearing before a committee 
and asked a question, has been advised 
that the question was to be answered? 
I have in mind the Miller case where, 
if I recall the decision correctly, the 
Supreme Court said that the very ex- 
perienced and able gentleman from 
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Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER], who is the 
head of that committee which has done 
so much to protect us from the Reds, did 
not according to the Court make it clear 
to Mr. Miller that he had any purpose in 
mind when he asked the question or when 
counsel asked the question; that is to 
say, the chairman of the committee did 
not say, “Now, Mr. Miller, I am asking 
you this and I want you to answer it 
and I order you to answer it.” Does 
this bill go far enough to convince the 
Court that the witness ought to answer 
when asked a specific question that an 
answer is expected—demanded? 

Mr. WALTER. - No; but I assure the 
gentleman that that situation could not 
arise again because he must bear in 
mind the fact that when this Commu- 
nist, Arthur Miller, was being interro- 
gated about Communist Party meetings 
that he was attending, when we wanted 
to find out who the lady was who had 
his Communist Party card, which at that 
moment was in our possession, we did 
not have the Watson case to contend 
with. We did not know that the Su- 
preme Court was going to take the posi- 
tion that when a question is asked it is 
necessary to say to the witness, “Now 
I am not merely asking the question for 
fun or for the purpose of exercising my 
bronchial tubes. I mean it.” 

Now, of course, we do direct the wit- 
ness, after we ask a question—and I in- 
sist when we do ask it, we mean it; when 
we do ask the question now we follow 
that. up after the witness does what 
Miller did, invoke the fifth amendment— 
we say, “I direct you to answer the 
question.” 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I order you. 

Mr. WALTER. Thereby conveying to 
the witness the feeling that we mean it; 
we want the question answered, that we 
are not asking it just for fun. But this 
bill has nothing to do with that at all. 
This bill, and I am very sorry my dis- 
tinguished friend is opposing it, is de- 
signed to meet an entirely different 
situation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If I finally oppose it, 
it will be because it does not go far 
enough. I just want to make the bill bet- 
ter so that the Supreme Court will under- 
stand that when, for example, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, the chairman of 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, asks a question, he really wants an 
answer. We all know the chairman of 
that committee does not ask questions 
just for amusement. Does the gentleman 
think this will do the job? 

Mr. WALTER. This deals with some- 
thing entirely different, I may say to 
my friend. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It is my desire to do 
everything possible to get the Congress 
in a situation where the Supreme Court 
will say in effect—and I would not be 
expecting to put this in the Recorp—that 
we knew what we were doing, that we 
meant what we said, and it was the 
Court’s business to interpret the law in 
accordance with common sense and the 
ordinary meaning of the words. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. CRAMER]. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. POFF. May I ask the gentleman 
from Florida whether or not his special 
subcommittee considered the other 
phase of this decision, namely, the defi- 
nition of the word “advocacy”? 

Mr. CRAMER. I think probably one 
of the matters with which the gentle- 
man from Michigan was concerned when. 
he said he did not believe this bill went 
far enough on that subject, in which he 
is interested, as Iam, and as the gentle- 
man has evidenced by his question, is 
Congress’ considering the question of ad- 
vocacy and whether it should be law- 
ful in this country for the members of 
the Communist Party to teach or ad- 
vocate the overthrow of this Govern- 
ment, which many courts have con- 
strued to be the intent and purpose of 
the decision in the Yates case. 

I say to the gentleman that due to 
the lateness during the session the sub- 
committee, on which I have the privi- 
lege of serving as ranking minority 
member, determined that there would 
not be sufficient time in which to hold 
hearings, there being a great deal of in- 
terest in and prospective witnesses con- 
cerning this matter, and it involving a 
very difficult constructional problem. 
Certainly it should be considered by the 
subcommittee early in the next session. 
Does that answer the gentleman’s ques- 
tion? 

Mr. POFF. Yes, it does, but I think 
the gentleman will join with me in in- 
sisting that that be the first order of 
business in the next session. 

Mr. CRAMER. I will go a step further 
and say that I hope that during the ad- 
journment we will have an opportunity 
to hold hearings on some of these ques- 
tions. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. On this question of 
advocacy, that is included in an omni- 
bus bill which is now before the com- 
mittee. The only reason we did not 
act on that was that we had no report 
from the Attorney General. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I think 
it is essential that action be taken on 
the advocacy question; and, of course, 
the bill of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. WALTER] is in the form of an 
omnibus bill treating many subjects 
which are being considered on an indi- 
vidual-bill basis. I want to discuss very 
briefly the broader question involving a 
number of cases with regard to this 
question of Communist activity in this 
country, and then very briefly a couple of 
points touching on this bill itself. 

It is essential that Congress continue 
to plug the gaping holes in the dike that 
Congress erected by the Smith Act to 
outlaw communism in this country, this 
dike erected by Congress to prevent this 
floodtide of insidious, atheistic com- 
munism from inundating our free so- 
ciety, from infiltrating into every strata 
of our society, of our social, political, 
and economic life, the gaping holes hay- 
ing been created, many of them, by 
recent Supreme Court decisions. 
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Of course, Congress has done some- 
thing in this 85th session of Congress, 
and I think we can all be proud that 
these actions have been taken, but much 
remains to be done. For instance, the 
Jencks FBI Files case bill has been 
passed, the Cole against Young National 
Security case bill has been passed, the 
Mallory case bill involving the validity 
of a voluntary confession procured be- 
tween arrest and arraignment has been 
passed through the House and I am 
hopeful it will be passed through the 
Senate, and the Nelson case involving 
the question of preemption has been 
passed by the House and I am hopeful 
it, too, will be passed by the Senate. 

There is much yet to be done, and I 
hope we can do some of it this after- 
noon. I had been hopeful even more 
could be accomplished this session. 

There is some legislative study needed 
of the case which the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania and the gentleman from 
Michigan discussed, the Watkins case, 
which gave rise to the Miller decision 
that was recently decided. 

The question of the authority of the 
Congressional committee with regard to 
investigating these Communist activities 
which was raised in the Watkin’s case, 
the question of the Koenigsberg, 
Schware, Sweezy, and Thaird cases, hav- 
ing to do with the right of local State 
bar associations to prevent Communists 
from becoming practicing lawyers as 
members of State bar associations, and 
the case of Rockwell Kent, the recent 
passport case which I was hopeful the 
Congress would do something about be- 
fore we adjourn. 

These decisions sacrifice the right, at 
least some of them, of all the people to 
protection from this insidious Commu- 
nist floodtide—and do not kid your- 
selves, it is just as much of a threat 
today to our way of life that it has ever 
been in the past—if not more—on the 
altar of so-called individual rights. I 
am as much for preserving the rights of 
the individual under our Constitution 
as anyone else. But, I am equally in 
favor of protecting the rights of all 
the people and the rights of society 
against any group that teaches, preaches, 
organizes, and is dedicated to the over- 
throw of our Government for the dese- 
cration of those very constitutional 
rights that they rely on in their defense. 

It is anomalous in this country that 
this insidious serpent that is gnawing 
on the very vitals of our freedoms and 
that is writhing its way into every or- 
ganization in this country, and in doing 
so is teaching and preaching the over- 
throw of our Constitution and of our 
form of Government should gain the 
strength that it has for this abortive 
effort by gorging and feeding itself on 
the very constitutional guaranties it 
seeks to destroy. That is one of the 
anomalies that arises as the result of 
some of these decisions. 

Congress, in my opinion, must exer- 
cise its legislative powers and its full 
powers under the Constitution in plug- 
ging up these loopholes in the interest 
of saving our Republic from its No. 1 
avowed detractor and enemy—commu- 
nism. This bill is another vital step in 
that direction. 
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Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. Iyield. 

Mr. MORANO. I compliment the 
gentleman who is a distinguished and 
able member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary for making this statement. I 
want to associate myself with the re- 
marks he has made. I think the gentle- 
man is completely right. We should 
before the Congress adjourns enact some 
legislation aimed at preventing Commu- 
nists from using American passports to 
go overseas and under the protection of 
the United States Government to advo- 
cate the overthrow of our American Gov- 
ernment by insidious means. I hope the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs can re- 
port out some kind of a bill that will be 
passed by this Congress, 

Mr. CRAMER. I agree with the gen- 
tleman wholeheartedly as I have pre- 
viously indicated, and I appreciate his 
kind remarks. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I agree with every- 
thing that the gentleman has said. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to express my admira- 
tion for the fine work the gentleman has 
done as a member of this special sub- 
committee to consider these Supreme 
Court decisions. I also want to stress 
the importance of action as soon as pos- 
sible by the Congress in the matter of 
the misconstruction, which I believe has 
been placed on the word “advocacy.” I 
think the gentleman from Michigan 
{Mr. Horrman] has performed a very 
significant service here in bringing out 
the fact that this bill does not go far 
enough. I think the gentleman is to be 
commended for the position that he has 
taken. I only hope he will, upon recon- 
sideration, feel that it is better to take 
this one bite than not to have anything 
at all done in this session of the Con- 
gress. I know the gentleman’s feelings 
and I feel quite certain he will feel that 
while this bill does not go as far as it 
might, it still is meritorious legislation. 

Mr. CRAMER. I thank the gentle- 
man, and I want to acknowledge the 
leadership he has shown in this matter 
by introducing and supporting H. R. 
8867, identical to the bill before us, and 
my bill, H. R. 8925. Your active support 
of the bill has greatly enhanced the 
chances of its passage. I will let the 
able gentleman from Michigan [Mr, 
HorrMan] speak for himself on the ques- 
tion as to his support of this bill. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. In view of the very 
able argument made by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Keratine] and by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WALTER] and being always opposed to 
any of the activities of the Communisis, 
even those who are in the Federal Gov- 
ernment like Lee Pressman and Nathan 
Witt, and those who were right here in 
the Federal Government when I first 
came down here, if the gentleman thinks 
this bill will do the job, all right. But, 
instead, you know, of just giving them a 
slap on the wrist, I would rather take 
them out to the woodshed and give them 
what they have coming. I will have to 
go along with the gentleman when it 
comes to a vote. I do not know anyone 
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who is opposed to the bill now, after the 
argument you have made. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. SCUDDER. The gentleman has 
been making a good, sound American 
speech and I for one desire to express 
my appreciation for his contribution in 
this debate. 

I am wondering if this bill goes far 
enough to look into the membership and 
activities of organizations that are con- 
demning the Un-American Activities 
Committee in this Congress in their 
efforts to ferret out the Communist 
threat to our country. I hold a letter in 
my hand from the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union addressed to me last year. 
It reads as follows: 

Dear CONGRESSMAN SCUDDER: The board of 
directors of the American Civil Liberties 
Union of Northern California submits to you 
the enclosed statement in support of its 
request that you oppose appropriations for 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities and at a proper time take steps to 
disolve the committee. 

ERNEST BESIG, 
Executive Director. 


This letter accompanied a two-page 
statement entitled “Statement of the 
American Civil Liberties Union of 
Northern California Concerning the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities.” A closing paragraph of this 
statement reads as follows: 

The American Civil Liberties Union of 
Northern California therefore urges all Con- 
gressmen from this area not only to oppose 
any requests for appropriations for this com- 
mittee but at the proper time to take meas- 
ures to disolve the committee. 


I believe that any organization putting 
out such a statement in these times 
Should be subject to investigation. 

I would like to ask the question as to 
whether you feel there is any possibility 
that this bill may give jurisdiction for 
such an investigation. 

Mr. CRAMER. I thank the gentle- 
man for his kind remarks concerning 
my efforts to stamp out communism in 
this country and I say to the gentleman 
that this bill has as its purpose making 
it illegal and unlawful to organize any 
group or cell or other type of organiza- 
tion that has as its purpose the over- 
throw of the Government of the United 
States by force and violence, which is 
an amendment to the Smith Act. 

I do join the distinguished gentle- 
man from California in his concern over 
the activities of such organizations as 
the American Civil Liberties Union when 
those organizations attempt to subvert 
and hamper the good-faith efforts of the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee in ferreting out and exposing the 
Communist menace in this country. I 
am concerned, as apparently is the gen- 
tleman, when such an organization ac- 
tively campaigns for the elimination of 
this valuable committee and the denial 
of funds to it, this committee being one 
of the last bulwarks standing solidly 
against further Communist infiltration 
in this country. 

Very briefly, so far as legisla- 
tive intent in the initial passage of 
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the Smith Act is concerned, I believe 
it was accurately expressed by Justice 
Clark in his dissenting opinion where he 
brought out certain remarks that were 
made by the present distinguished ma- 
jority leader, Mr. McCormack, on the 
floor of the House in discussing the 
Smith bill, which conclusively proves, 
so far as I am concerned, at least, that 
there is not too much difficulty as far as 
the legislative record is concerned in 
determining that Congress intended to 
outlaw the organization of Communist 
cells. I am greatly concerned about this 
constant reiteration by the Supreme 
Court that it is difficult for the Court 
to understand what Congress intended 
when as a matter of fact it is perfectly 
clear on the record what the intent of 
the legislation was. In this instance the 
intent of the bill was to outlaw the or- 
ganization of the Communist Party, and 
the legislative debate so records. 

Also in the Steve Nelson case, in my 
opinion, it was very clear that Congress 
when it enacted the Sedition Act with 
regard to Federal sedition, did not in- 
tend to preempt the State statutes on 
that subject matter. 

So I would suggest that I am hopeful 
that the Supreme Court in determining 
Congressional intent in the future, will 
take a more realistic approach and make 
more exhaustive study of the matter. 

Mr. Speaker, I have arisen in support 
of the bill and trust it will pass over- 
whelmingly. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of what has been said, of course, I shall 
go along with this bill, but I still think 
there should have been in the beginning 
a whereas statement, for example: 
“Whereas the Supreme Court has in sev- 
eral cases disregarded the intention of 
Congress,” and so on, something along 
that line. 

Now, in 1922, in the Fourth Congres- 
sional District of Michigan at Berrien 
Springs, they raided the headquarters of 
these folks and there was a conviction. 
The case went to the supreme court 
of the State and was affirmed, then to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Before a decision was handed down the 
defendant died, so there was no final de- 
cision as to whether or not those activi- 
ue came within the purview of the State 

aw. 

If we could just write a law so the Su- 
preme Court would understand as mean- 
ing we desire to hamper and get rid of 
Communists, the gentleman would ac- 
complish a monumental task. 

Mr. GROSS. In other words, the gen- 
tleman thinks the bill does not go far 
enough. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Sure it does not. 

Mr. GROSS. It is all right as far as 
it goes, but it does not go far enough. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. I am glad the 
gentleman from Iowa agrees with what 
I tried to make clear. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, the distinguished majority 
leader [Mr. McCormack] 

cIv——1081 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
passage of this bill is, in my opinion, 
necessary to correct a situation that has 
arisen as.a result of the Supreme Court 
decision. 

I think I am somewhat familiar with 
the legislation to which it refers, com- 
monly known as and called the Smith 
Act, because I introduced the first bill in 
1935 to make it a crime for anyone to 
knowingly or willfully advocate the over- 
throw of Government by force or vio- 
lence. That bill was the recommenda- 
tion of the special subcommittee of 
which I was chairman in 1934 when we 
investigated communism, fascism, naz- 
ism, and bigotry. ; 

As a result of our investigations of 
1934, the special committee unanimously 
decided, and it was contained in the re- 
port, that communism was an interna- 
tional conspiracy—as far back as 1934, 
when most people throughout the coun- 
try and the world, for that matter, 
laughed and scoffed at us. The mem- 
bers of the select committee of which I 
was chairman made the findings, and if 
anyone today were to read the report we 
made on February 15, 1935, he would 
think it was written by a committee of 
Congress in this year, 1958, in connec- 
tion with communism and its vicious de- 
structive intentions. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SmrrH] introduced the bill which is com- 
monly referred to as the Smith Act. 
There certainly was no intention on the 
part of the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. SMITH] or on my part to use the 
word “organize” to mean that that word 
would antedate the introduction of the 
bill or the passage of the bill. 

This particular bill is of great impor- 
tance in making the Smith law what 
everyone intended it to be, applicable not 
only to the original members of the Com- 
munist Party but to those who subse- 
quently joined the Communist Party. 
Any other interpretation nullifies the 
act. Certainly the Congress never in- 
tended in passing the bill that at the 
time of passage Congress engaged in an 
act of nullification. This bill clarifies 
the situation and makes the Smith Act 
operate in acccvdance with what Con- 
gress intended it to apply to, not only to 
members of the Communist Party at the 
time but to those who joined in subse- 
quent years, because they became a 
member of an organization at the time 
they joined. 

I want to congratulate the committee 
for reporting this bill. 

"The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. HAR- 
RIS). The question is on suspending the 
rules and passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended, and the bill was 
passed. 


PROVIDING FOR THE JUDICIAL RE- 
VIEW OF ORDERS OF DEPORTA- 
TION 
Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I move 

to suspend the rules and pass the bill 

(H. R. 13311) to provide for the judicial 

review of orders of deportation. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


_ Be it enacted, etc., That, title I of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 
166; 71 Stat. 639) is hereby amended by 
adding the following: 


“JUDICIAL REVIEW OF ORDERS OF DEPORTATION 


“Sec. 106. (a) The procedure prescribed 
by, and all the provisions of the act of 
December 29, 1950, as amended (64 Stat. 
1129; 68 Stat. 961; 5 U. S. C. 1031 and the 
following) shall apply to, and shall be the 
sole and exclusive procedure for, the judi- 
cial review of all final orders of deportation 
Heretofore or hereafter made against aliens 
within the United States pursuant to ad- 
ministrative proceedings under section 242 
(b) of this act or comparable provisions of 
any prior act, except that— 

“(1) a petition for review may be filed not 
later than 6 months from the date of the 
deportation order or from the effective date 
of this act, whichever is the later. 

(2) the venue of any petition for review 
under this act shall be in the judicial cir- 
cult in which the administrative proceed- 
ings before a special inquiry officer were 
conducted in whole or in part, or in the 
judicial circuit wherein is the residence, as 
defined in this act, of the petitioner, but not 
in more than one circuit; 

“(3) the action shall be brought against 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
as respondent. Service of the petition to 
review shall be made upon the Attorney 
General of the United States and upon the 
official of the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service in charge of the service district 
in which the office of the clerk of the court 
is located. The service of the petition for 
review upon such official of the Service shall 
stay the deportation of the alien pending 
determination of the petition by the court, 
unless the court otherwise directs; 

“(4) except as provided in clause (B) of 
paragraph (5) of this subsection, the petition 
shall be determined solely upon the admin- 
istrative record upon which the deportation 
order is based and the Attorney General’s 
findings of fact, if supported by reasonable, 
substantial,.and probative evidence on the 
record considered as a whole, shall be con- 
clusive; 

“(5) whenever any petitioner, who seeks 
review of an order under this section, claims 
to be a national of the United States and 
makes a showing that his claim is not friv- 
olous, the court shall (A) pass upon the 
issues presented when it appears from the 
pleadings and affidavits filed by the parties 
that no genuine issue of material fact is 
presented; or (B) where a genuine issue of 
material fact as to the petitioner's, nation- 
ality is presented, transfer the proceedings 
to a United States district court for the dis- 
trict where the petitioner has his residence 
for hearing de novo of the nationality claim 
and determination as if such proceedings 
were originally initiated in the district court 
under the provisions of section 2201 of title 
28, United States Code. Any such petitioner 
shall not be entitled to have such issue deter- 
mined under section 360 (a) of this act or 
otherwise; 

“(6) if the validity of a deportation order 
has not been judicially determined, its valid- 
ity may be challenged in a criminal proceed- 
ing against the alien for violation of subsec- 
tion (d) or (e) of section 242 of this act only 
by separate motion for judicial review before 
trial. Such motion shall be determined by 
the court without a jury and before the trial 
of the general issue. Whenever a claim to 
United States nationality is made in such 
motion, and in the opinion of the court, a 
genuine issue of material fact as to the 
alien’s nationality is presented, the court 
shall accord him a hearing de noyo on the 
nationality claim and determine that issue 
as if proceedings had been initiated under 
the provisions of section 2201 of title 28, 
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United States Code. Any such alien shall 
not be entitled to have such issue determined 
under section 360 (a) of this act or otherwise. 
If no such hearing de novo as to nationality 
is conducted, the determination shall be 
made solely upon the administrative record 
upon which the deportation order is based 
and the Attorney General's findings of fact, 
if supported by reasonable, substantial, and 
probative evidence on the record considered 
as a whole, shall be conclusive. If the de- 
portation order is held invalid, the court 
shall dismiss the indictment and the United 
States shall have the right to appeal to the 
court of appeals within 30 days. The proce- 
dure on such appeals shall be as provided in 
the Federal rules of criminal procedure. No 
petition for review under this section may 
be filed by any alien during the pendency 
of a criminal proceeding against such alien 
for violation of subsection (d) or (e) of sec- 
tion 242 of this act; and 

“(7) nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to require the Attorney General to 
defer deportation of an alien after the issu- 
ance of a deportation order because of the 
right of judicial review of the order granted 
by this section, or to relieve any alien from 
compliance with subsections (d) and (e) of 
section 242 of this act. Nothing contained 
in this section shall be construed to preclude 
the Attorney General from detaining or con- 
tinuing to detain an alien or from taking 
him into custody pursuant to subsection (c) 
of section 242 of this act at any time after 
the issuance of a deportation order. 

“(B) it shall not be necessary to print the 
record or any part thereof, or the briefs, and 
the court shall review the proceedings on a 
typewritten record and on typewritten 
briefs. 

“(9) any alien held in custody pursuant to 
an order of deportation may obtain judicial 
review thereof by habeas corpus proceedings. 

“(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
any other law, any alien against whom a 
final order of exclusion has been made here- 
tofore or hereafter under the provisions of 
section 236 of this act or comparable pro- 
visions of any prior act may obtain judicial 
review of such order by habeas corpus pro- 
ceedings and not otherwise. 

“(c) An order of deportation or of exclu- 
sion shall not be reviewed by any court if 
the alien has not exhausted the administra- 
tive remedies available to him as of right 
under the immigration laws and regulations 
or if he has departed from the United States 
after the issuance of the order. Every peti- 
tion for review or for habeas corpus shall 
state whether the validity of the order has 
been upheld in any prior judicial proceed- 
ing, and, if so, the nature and date thereof, 
and the court in which such proceeding took 
place. No petition for review or for habeas 
corpus shall be entertained if the validity of 
the order has been previously determined 
in any civil or criminal proceeding, unless 
the petition presents grounds which the 
court finds could not have been presented 
in such prior proceeding, or the court finds 
that the remedy provided by such prior pro- 

was inadequate or ineffective to test 
the validity of the order.” 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect on the 
30th day after its approval and, notwith- 
standing the provisions of any other law, 
including section 405 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 280), shall 
then be applicable to all administrative pro- 
ceedings involving deportation or exclusion 
of aliens notwithstanding (1) that the per- 
son involved entered the United States prior 
to the effective date of this act, or (2) that 
the administrative proceeding was com- 
menced or conducted prior to the effective 
date of this act. Any judicial proceeding to 
review an order of deportation which is 

ding unheard in any district court of the 
United States on the effective date of this 
act (other than a habeas corpus or criminal 
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proceeding in which the validity of the 
deportation order has been challenged) shall 
be transferred for determination in accord- 
ance with this act to the court of appeals 
having jurisdiction to entertain a petition 
for review under this act. Any judicial pro- 
ceeding to review an order of exclusion 
which is pending unheard on the effective 
date of this act shall be expedited in the 
same manner as is required in habeas cor- 
pus. All laws or parts of laws ‘nconsistent 
with this section are, to the extent of such 
inconsistency, repealed. If any particular 
provision of this act, or the application 
thereof to any person or circumstance, is 
held invalid, the remainder of the act and 
the application of such provision to other 
persons or circumstances shall not be af- 
fected thereby. 

Sec. 3. The table of contents (Title I— 
General) of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act is hereby amended by adding the 
following: 

“Sec. 106. Judicial review of orders of de- 
portation.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ond demanded? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
uanimous consent that a second be con- 
sidered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of this legislation is to provide a 
method of judicial review of deportation 
orders and to spell out the procedure so 
that aliens who are under deportation 
orders and who can afford it, cannot find 
access to the courts by some subterfuge 
or other, interminably. The opposition 
to this bill comes from certain people 
who contend that there are only a few 
cases involved, which is true. It is be- 
cause these few cases involve racketeers, 
gangsters, and Communists, the worst 
element in our country, that we are here 
today with this bill. In the Jarge num- 
ber of cases, running into the thousands 
annually, there is a deportation order 
resulting from a hearing, then an appeal 
follows and no difficulty is involved. But 
when the Supreme Court, in the case of 
Brownell against Rubinstein held that 
the Declaratory Judgment Act was ap- 
plicable to deportation orders, a veritable 
Pandora’s box was opened for the bene- 
fit of these wealthy racketeers under de- 
portation orders who now shop from 
court to court, with the result that the 
worst of them have avoided deportation 
for a great many years. 

We spell out the procedure here. There 
is no intention to interfere in any way 
with the writ of habeas corpus. Perhaps 
it is trite for me to make this statement, 
but with the belief that at some time or 
other the Supreme Court will have this 
matter before it, and hoping it will not 
say we have done something unconstitu- 
tional, we spell out not only in the bill 
but in the report that there is no inten- 
tion whatsoever to interfere with the 
constitutional right of the writ of habeas 
corpus. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation is long 
overdue. The Congress owes the Amer- 
ican people the enactment of this bill 
as a measure of self-defense and reas- 
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sertion of the people’s inherent right to 
refuse to extend hospitality to those who 
skillfully use the American legal system 
for the very purpose of attempting to 
destroy it. 

This legislation will put order in a 
field where the ability to pay high at- 
torney’s fees for thwarting the admin- 
istration of our immigration laws has 
produced chaos, skillfully exploited by 
the most undesirable alien element. No 
one will be deprived of his day in court 
under this bill. No one will be able, 
however, to keep returning to various 
courts under the most frivolous and most 
arrogantly raised claims delaying indefi- 
nitely the time when the United States 
could terminate its hospitality to its 
enemies and ill-behaving guests. 

Section 10 of the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act declares that every person 
suffering a legal wrong by reason of any 
agency action shall be entitled to judi- 
cial review thereof. No form of judicial 
review is specified in the statute. Sec- 
tion 10 (b) declares that the form shall 
be any “special statutory review proceed- 
ing relevant to the subject matter in 
any court specified by statute.” 

There never has been a special form 
of judicial review specified for review of 
deportation or exclusion orders. 

Historically, an order for the deporta- 
tion of an alien could be challenged in 
the courts solely by habeas corpus pro- 
ceedings, available to the alien only 
after he had been taken into custody. 
In recent years, as a result of judicial 
decision, it has become possible for aliens 
to obtain judicial review of an order of 
deportation upon its issuance. An 
equally divided Supreme Court, in Jan- 
uary 1954, affirmed per curiam a hold- 
ing that deportation orders issued un- 
der the Immigration and Nationality 
Act of 1952 are reviewable in actions for 
declaratory judgments as well as by ha- 
beas corpus. This was Brownell v. Ru- 
binstein (346 U. S. 929 (1954)). Later, 
the Supreme Court held that deporta- 
tion orders entered under the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act of 1952 can be 
judicially reviewed in actions for dec- 
laratory and injunctive relief under 
section 10 of the Administrative Proce- 
dure Act. This was decided in Shaugh- 
nessy v. Pedreiro (349 U. S. 48 (1955)). 

The purpose of this bill is to set up 
a special form of judicial review of de- 
portation orders, exactly as is contem- 
plated by section 10 of the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act. Furthermore, the 
bill specifies the court in which such 
action shall be brought. Nothing con- 
tained in the bill is, or can be, designed 
to prevent an alien from obtaining re- 
view by habeas corpus. 

There is now, and since 1950 there 
has been, a special form of judicial re- 
view of administrative orders of certain 
Federal agencies. These are enumer- 
ated in the act of December 29, 1950, 
Public Law 901, 81st Congress—title 5, 
United States Code, section 1031, et seq., 
as amended by the act of August 30, 
1954, 68th Statutes at Large, page 961. 
Under that act, a special and exclusive 
form of judicial review is created with 
respect to certain orders of the Federal 
Communications Commission, Secretary 
of Agriculture, United States Maritime 
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Commission, Federal Maritime Board, 
Maritime Administration, and the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Exclusive 
jurisdiction is vested in the courts of 
appeals to review those orders; the pro- 
cedure and process are carefully spelled 
out, including provisions for the making 
of rules, stays, and suspensions of or- 
ders, and review in the Supreme Court. 

The proposed bill declares that all the 
provisions of the act of December 29, 
1950, shall apply to and shall be the sole 
and exclusive procedure for the judicial 
review of orders of deportation of aliens 
within the United States. Thereby the 
bill carries out the spirit and intent of the 
Administrative Procedure Act by estab- 
lishing a special form of judicial review 
of such deportation orders, exactly as is 
provided for by the act. Instead of the 
multitudinous and repetitive court re- 
views now available by virtue of judicial 
interpretations, the bill sets up a special 
single form of judicial review by the 
court of appeals. This will guarantee 
the person in question that by a review 
by an appellate court he will be getting 
justice to the fullest extent, and to the 
same extent as persons aggrieved by 
orders of other Federal agencies which I 
just mentioned. Most important, by 
eliminating review in the district courts, 
the bill would obviate one of the primary 
causes of delay in the final determination 
of all questions which may arise in a 
deportation proceeding. 

Since administrative deportation pro- 
ceedings are unique in a few respects, it is 
necessary for the bill to provide some ad- 
ditional specifications of procedure and 
substance in regard to judicial review 
which do not appear in the general 
statute relating to agency actions. 

Thus, the venue is declared to be in the 
judicial circuit where the administrative 
proceedings were conducted or in which 
the petitioner has his residence, but, of 
course, not in more than one circuit. 

Whenever a petitioner who seeks judi- 
cial review claims United States nation- 
ality, and a genuine issue of fact is pre- 
sented, the case is to be transferred to the 
United States district court where the 
petitioner has his residence for a hear- 
ing and determination de novo as to his 
alleged United States citizenship. 

The validity of a deportation order 
may be challenged in a criminal proceed- 
ing brought against an alien under sec- 
tion 242 (d) or (e) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act; the bill declares 
the new procedure applicable to such 
challenge. 

The bill declares that the exclusive 
method of review of an exclusion order 
respecting an alien seeking admission 
into the United States shall be by habeas 
corpus. This restores the law to the 
position which it occupied for as much 
as 80 years or so, until it was held that 
an alien seeking admission into the 
United States had the right to use our 
courts to litigate, as a controverted ju- 
dicial case, his privilege of entering the 
United States. Certainly, there appears 
to be no reason why an alien claiming a 
privilege cannot obtain full justice 
through habeas corpus proceedings. It 
may be noted that some years ago the 
Supreme Court held in effect that for an 
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alien seeking admission to the United 
States, due process of law is whatever 
procedure the Congress determines shall 
be available. No one can question the 
fairness of making habeas corpus avail- 
able as the sole method of judicial 
review. 

There have been arguments by law- 
yers for aliens that the established ju- 
dicial principle of res judicata does not 
apply to court actions determining the 
validity of deportation cases. As a re- 
sult, the questions which have been de- 
termined and which could have been de- 
termined in such cases are tried over and 
over again. Some cases have been in 
litigation for more than 10 years. Ap- 
parently, there is no limit under existing 
law, and there is not even a requirement 
in existing law that a judge to whom an 
alien makes application for relief from 
a deportation order shall be informed 
that there was a previous determination 
of the case. If for no other reason than 
to protect the judiciary against un- 
serupulous aliens, some changes in this 
respect are required. 

The bill provides that an order of de- 
portation or of exclusion shall not be 
reviewed if the alien has not exhausted 
his administrative remedies. Every pe- 
tition for review or for habeas corpus 
must state whether the validity of the 
administrative order has been upheld in 
prior judicial proceedings and if so, 
where and when. The bill also declares 
that no petition for review or for habeas 
corpus shall be entertained if the va- 
lidity of the adminstrative order has 
been previously upheld unless the court 
finds that the petition presents grounds 
which could not have been presented in 
the prior proceeding, or unless the court 
finds that the prior proceeding gave an 
inadequate or ineffective remedy. 

The bill has a 30-day deferred effec- 
tive date. At that time it becomes ap- 
plicable to all administrative proceed- 
ings regardless of when they may have 
been conducted or when the alien may 
have entered the United States, All ju- 
dicial review proceedings to review ex- 
pulsion orders, pending on the enact- 
ment date of the bill are to be trans- 
ferred for determination in accordance 
with the provisions of the bill. Judicial 
proceedings to review exclusion orders 
are required to be expedited in the same 
manner as habeas corpus. All laws in- 
consistent with the bills are repealed. 
There is included the usual separability 
clause. 

This bill will have the following bene- 
ficial effects upon the national welfare, 
safety, and security: 

First. An alien who has been excluded 
from the United States will have judicial 
review only by habeas corpus. This 
means that he will not be able to sue 
the Government of the United States 
to enforce a claim of privilege of enter- 
ing the United States. Such a lawsuit is 
unheard of, and was in this country un- 
known until the Supreme Court decided 
the Shung case in 1956. Furthermore, 
habeas corpus is an expeditious form of 
judicial review and is decided quickly. 
If the aliens are permitted to bring law- 
suits, they will be able to gain admission 
to this country and accomplish their un- 
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desirable purposes by filing the suit in a 
crowded court where it may take many 
years for the case to be reached for trial. 
Meanwhile, they would gain entry by ap- 
plying to the court for judicial bail, thus 
remaining here until the case is tried, 
even though there is not the slightest le- 
gal ground for their claim to enter the 
United States. The bill would prevent 
this completely, without depriving aliens 
of any constitutional rights. 

Second. Aliens ordered deported will 
be required to start their judicial re- 
view action within 6 months. This pre- 
vents a deportable alien from waiting 
around while the Government is trying 
to obtain a passport to accomplish his 
deportation. This may take years. 
Meanwhile, he does nothing but waits 
until he is directed to appear for de- 
portation. Then he starts his lawsuit 
and obtains more delay through the 
courts. This bill would require the suit 
to be started within 6 months after he 
is ordered deported, thus preventing the 
alien from waiting until he finds it con- 
venient to start the lawsuit challenging 
the deportation order. 

Third. A deportable alien, under this 
bill, will have an automatic stay of de- 
portation, unless the court otherwise 
directs. It is hoped, indeed, that the 
courts of appeals will be very circum- 
spect in granting such stays, as distin- 
guished from district courts which are 
overwhelmed with work of various types, 
which prevents the judge from having 
enough time to look into the facts of 
the case closely when he is requested to 
issue a restraining order. 

Fourth. The Federal courts which are 
very congested today will be relieved of 
a great burden, under this bill, because 
excluded aliens will be restricted to ha- 
beas corpus proceedings instead of clut- 
tering up the courts with lawsuits to 
test their claim of admissibility to the 
United States. Deportable aliens will 
have to bring their action in courts of 
appeals, instead of the various district 
courts where they are now bringing the 
actions. Furthermore, the deportable 
alien will have to bring the suit in the 
vicinity where he lives or where the de- 
portation proceeding was conducted. He 
will not be able to shop around, as at 
present, and start his suit against the 
Government in a court such as in the 
District of Columbia, for example, where 
the calendar is very crowded so that he 
gets the benefit of the delay in being 
reached for trial. This bill prevents that 
entirely. 

Fifth. Most important, the bill pre- 
vents repetitious court actions when the 
legal issues have once been previously 
disposed of. 

As I said before, I am not impressed 
by any suggestions that it is only a few 
aliens who misuse the courts to prevent 
their deportation. On the contrary, it 
is exactly that comparatively small num- 
ber of aliens who are thi subversives, 
racketeers, and gangsters that we must 
get rid of. The fact that the United 
States wins most of the court actions in- 
stituted by these aliens does not affect 
the necessity for this legislation. On the 
contrary, the suecess of the United 
States in the litigation is merely proof 
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that most of the aliens who are contest- 
ing deportation have nothing but frivo- 
lous claims. What is important is to 
expedite the final decision on any such 
claim, once and for all. 

I sincerely hope that we may have 
unanimous action on this bill. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr.CELLER. Mr. Speaker, this legis- 
lation is part and parcel of a campaign 
of restriction of the rights of aliens. 
This hostility to aliens is nothing new. 
It is the old idea of the “dislike of the 
unlike.” Aliens are strangers. Aliens 
are unlike us. They dress, talk, eat, 
and play differently. That which is un- 
like or different inspires dislike 
and suspicion. Suspicion begets fear. 
Thus we, or rather the restrictionists, 
dislike aliens, hence this and similar 
bills. They forget conveniently that 
their forebears were also aliens. But 
that was long ago, they say. Aliens 
then were different, but better than 
aliens now. That is the convenient ex- 
cuse. But that excuse will not wash. 
It is just as untrue as it is convenient. 
It was ever thus. The early settlers, the 
English, hated the beery Germans who 
came to our shores. Then the acclimi- 
tized Germans loathed the shanty Irish. 
Then the lace curtain Irish bemoaned 
the coming of the “Kikes” and “Dagoes.” 
Now all united to deprecate the coming 
of the Puerto Ricans. This pending bill 
has its genesis in that policy of the 
“dislike of the unlike” or the general 
antipathy of aliens. 

We have this bill further to restrict 
the judicial process of those who are 
ordered to be excluded and/or deported, 
for one reason or another. The pro- 
posers of the bill want to shorten the 
judicial process or prevent its abuse. I 
have no quarrel with that, but the form 
this bill takes is a shotgun approach, 
hurting the thousands of good and inno- 
cent aliens, who have honest and legal 
and justifiable grievances, just to get 
after a few, a very few, bad cases. 

This bill demonstrates how true the 
old saying is, “Bad cases make bad law.” 

Out of the frustration of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, aggravated by the fact 
that a few admittedly undesirable aliens 
were able to thwart the administrative 
process under which their deportation 
from the United States could be effec- 
tuated, comes a legislative proposal 
which might take care of the infinitesi- 
mal number of aggravating cases, but 
would hurt indiscriminately many thou- 
sands of aliens who might, of no fault of 
their own, find themselves in technical 
violation of the law. 

In my views which constitute a part 
of the committee report on this bill, I 
have quoted figures supplied by the 
Commissioner of Immigration and Nat- 
uralization attesting to the accuracy of 
the statement I just made. 

An exceedingly small number of de- 
portation cases ever reach the courts 
and a much smaller amount of litigation 
could be justifiably attributed to the 
aliens’ desire to play for time. As a 
matter of fact, when the Commissioner 
of Immigration and Naturalization went 
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over his files at my request, he was able 
to produce not more than seven cases 
where it appeared quite clearly that the 
sole purpose of litigation was to delay 
the execution of outstanding orders of 
deportation. 

The seven cases look bad. That much 
is true, but they are 7 cases out of 
13,168 cases in which administrative 
hearings in deportation proceedings 
were held in the fiscal year 1957. Only 
76 habeas corpus petitions were filed in 
that entire year and only 22 cases 
reached the United States circuit courts 
of appeals. 

In addition to that, and I am still 
relying on figures supplied by the Com- 
missioner, the number of deportation 
cases under litigation shows a sustained 
downward trend so that the often ad- 
vanced argument in support of this leg- 
islation, namely, the pointing out to the 
necessity of relieving our overburdened 
courts, is thoroughly fallacious. 

Statistics show that declaratory judg- 
ment actions and habeas corpus pro- 
ceedings have been steadily declining in 
the courts. For the past 4 years the 
combined figures for such actions and 
proceedings are as follows: 


It must also be borne in mind, that 


even under present procedures, the 
courts have not been powerless to pre- 
vent or to restrict unnecessary or repe- 
titious litigation. There are a number of 
reported decisions by the courts denying 
the right to bring a declaratory judg- 
ment action when the same relief had 
been, or could have been, sought in a 
prior declaratory judgment action or 
habeas corpus proceeding; and a petition 
for review under the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act has been denied where an 
alien already had adverse review in a 
habeas corpus proceeding. 

As a matter of fact, this bill would 
contribute to increasing the burden now 
carried by the courts rather than dimin- 
ish it, and the reason for that is the fact 
that the bill carries a statute of limita- 
tion under which suit will have to be 
filed prior to the expiration of 6 months 
immediately following the exhaustion of 
administrative remedies available to the 
alien. Because of this statute of limita- 
tion the voluntary agencies who advise 
aliens regarding their immigration cases 
as well as attorneys who up to now have 
felt it in the interest of their client to 
postpone court litigation to the last pos- 
sible moment, will now have to change 
their approach and appeal to the court at 
a much earlier stage of proceedings in 
order not to find themselves precluded 
from seeking judicial review. Adminis- 
trative remedies such as gubernatorial or 
Presidential pardons, staying of deporta- 
tion because of fear of persecution, re- 
opening administrative proceedings be- 
cause of newly discovered evidence, sus- 
pension of deportation on the ground of 
hardship, and so forth, may not be ex- 
hausted within the 6 months immediate- 
ly following the issuance of an order of 
deportation. It is, therefore, quite cer- 
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tain that many thousands of suits will be 
filed in the courts for the understandable 
and justifiable reason of protection for 
the alien. 

A further increase of burden upon our 
courts will be brought about by forcing 
all litigation in deportation cases into 
the 11 circuit courts of appeals instead 
of the 93 Federal district courts which 
now have primary jurisdiction in these 
matters. Very few cases, again as dem- 
onstrated by Commissioner Swing’s fig- 
ures, included in my minority report and 
in the hearings held on July 10, 1958, 
reach the courts of appeal, but under 
this bill the entire volume of litigation 
will fall upon the court of appeals, 10 
of them rather than 11 because under 
another provision of the bill, for prac- 
tical purposes, the Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia would be elim- 
inated. 

To sum up: This is an unnecessary, 
restrictive, harsh, unjustified, and puni- 
tive piece of legislation with which the 
House of Representatives should cer- 
tainly not be called upon to concern it- 
self at this critical juncture of our do- 
mestic and foreign problems. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORANO. As I understand it, 
this is a procedural piece of legislation 
and is not retroactive. It takes effect 
30 days after its enactment? 

Mr. WALTER. That is correct. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, H. R. 13311 provides for 
the first time a statutory procedure for 
review of final orders of deportation. 
This will do much to eliminate the pres- 
ent uncertainty and confusion which at- 
tends such cases. It will permit 
deportation orders to be reviewed by the 
courts in an orderly and expeditious 
manner. At the same time it will curb 
the unwarranted use of court procedures 
for purposes of delay. The bill is de- 
signed to fully protect every alien’s 
rights of judicial review without allow- 
ing any alien to make a mockery of the 
process, 

H. R. 13311 is substantially similar to 
H. R. 9182, which I introduced in the 
84th Congress, and to several sections of 
H. R. 11167, which I introduced in the 
present Congress, It amply satisfies the 
request of the President in January 1957 
and February 1956 for legislation which 
would prevent dilatory appeals in de- 
portation cases without depriving aliens 
of their day in court. There is much 
evidence that certain aliens, usually 
those found to be criminals and traffick- 
ers in narcotics and subversion, are ex- 
ploiting the process of court review by 
repetitious lawsuits timed to forestall 
the use of necessary travel documents. 
The objective of such tactics is not to 
achieve justice but simply to defeat the 
proper enforcement of the law. The 
success of any such scheme, even if 
limited to only a few cases, casts dis- 
credit on the whole judicial process. It 
is time we put an end to this abuse of 
proceedings intended originally for the 
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protection of the legitimate rights of 
aliens, 

While the bill, if enacted, will curb 
dilatory suits, it will greatly facilitate 
the process of review in meritorious 
cases. It allows a full 6 months for the 
filing of an appeal, a period greatly in 
excess of the usual period for reviewing 
administrative determinations. Indeed, 
even an appeal from a judgment of con- 
viction in a criminal case must be filed 
within 10 days. Under the bill the pro- 
ceedings will be considered initially by 
an appropriate court of appeals on type- 
written records and briefs, which will 
cut down substantially the costs and 
time required for such proceedings. 
Definite provision as to venue, parties, 
scope of review, the method of dispos- 
ing of any issue as to citizenship, and 
the availability of habeas corpus will 
avoid confusion on the part of aliens 
seeking fair consideration of their con- 
tentions. I am satisfied that these vari- 
ous provisions prescribing the time, cut- 
ting the cost, and defining the procedure 
for and scope of review, will prevent in- 
justice to any alien who has legitimate 
grounds for seeking judicial considera- 
tion of his claim. 

Opponents of this legislation raise one 
point which deserves further explana- 
tion. 

They claim that in some cases aliens 
may be induced to file court proceedings 
for review of their deportation order 
even though they may qualify for ad- 
ministrative or legislative relief. Let 
me give an example. Under section 244 
of the present Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act (8 U. S. C., sec. 1254) an alien 
against whom a final order of deporta- 
tion is issued may under certain condi- 
tions have his deportation suspended 
and his status adjusted to that of an 
alien admitted for permanent residence. 
Ordinarily a request for suspension of 
deportation under this section is not 
made until after the determination that 
the alien is deportable. However, since 
there is no provision for tolling the 6- 
month period of review under the bill 
because of such postdeportation pro- 
ceedings, it is claimed that the alien 
may feel compelled to file his case in 
court even though he has a basis for 
administrative relief. And once a case 
is filed in court, the Immigration Serv- 
ice may be precluded from concurrently 
considering a request for administrative 
relief because of the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of the court over the case. 

These consequences are admittedly 
undesirable. However, they are not ir- 
reparable. The alien does not forfeit 
any avenues of administrative relief, but 
at most, simply has to postpone their 
enforcement. I have concluded that the 
real remedy for this situation is to be 
sought in a change in the present ad- 
ministrative practice of considering the 
issues of deportability and suspension of 
deportation piecemeal. There is no rea- 
son why the Immigration Service could 
not change its regulations to permit con- 
temporaneous court consideration of de- 
portability and administrative applica- 
tion for relief. That would remove this 
objection entirely. I am hopeful that 
this matter will be given further study 
by the committee in the near future. 
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In any event, I do not believe that this 
feature should delay action on this im- 
peratively necessary legislation. In my 
opinion, the good points of this bill far 
outweigh any technical objections which 
may be raised against it. I therefore 
strongly support the bill and urge its 
overwhelming approval by this House. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Maryland. [Mr. HYDE]. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
years the courts have been unusually 
zealous in protecting the personal rights 
and freedoms of individuals in criminal 
proceedings and in civil proceedings 
brought by the Government involving 
the custody of the person, freedom of 
speech, and so forth. No doubt this is 
a reaction against crimes perpetrated 
against human beings by dictatorships 
in recent years, and for the most part we 
applaud this careful protection of the 
individual. However, in certain in- 
stances this bending over backward to 
protect the individual has endangered 
the orderly administration of the law. 

The subject matter of the bill H. R. 
13311 deals with one of those instances. 
I want to congratulate the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER], on the 
fine work that he has done in bringing 
up this bill which does correct one of 
these instances about which we have 
spoken. 

Mr. Speaker, section 10 of the Admin- 
istrative Procedures Act provides that a 
person suffering any legal wrong by rea- 
son of any Government agency action 
shall be entitled to judicial review. 

This act also provides that the form 
of such review shall be specified by stat- 
ute. But no special form of review has 
been provided for deportation or ex- 
clusion orders under the immigration 
laws. 

The purpose of this bill is to set up 
a special form of judicial review of de- 
portation orders exactly as is contem- 
plated by section 10 of the Administra- 
tive Procedures Act. 

The alien may obtain a review of the 
deportation order in the circuit court 
of appeals in the judicial circuit in 
which administrative proceedings were 
held or wherein is the residence of the 
alien. This prevents the alien from 
shopping around for a convenient court 
in order to delay his case. 

The alien also may obtain a judicial 
review of the deportation order by ha- 
beas corpus proceedings. The bill would 
prevent abuse of the habeas corpus pro- 
ceeding. It would deny relief by habeas 
corpus if the validity of the deportation 
order had been previously upheld, un- 
less there is a showing that grounds for 
relief exist which could not have been 
presented in the prior proceeding, or 
unless the court finds that the prior pro- 
ceeding was inadequate or ineffective to 
test the order. 

This prevents the useless repetition of 
the habeas corpus proceeding which has 
frustrated the enforcement of the law. 

The bill also provides that the exclu- 
sive method of an order excluding an 
alien from this country shall be by writ 
of habeas corpus. This prevents an 
alien who should not be admitted from 
coming into and staying in this country 
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indefinitely by prolonged cases of vari- 
ous assortments and thus be free to do 
harm in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an excellent piece 
of legislation. There is ample precedent 
for the procedures provided in this bill 
and no one’s constitutional rights are 
violated. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to associate myself with the gentleman 
from Maryland in his remarks, and con- 
gratulate him on the considerable work 
he has done on this legislation. Also, I 
congratulate the subcommittee from 
which the legislation was reported. I, 
too, join in support of the bill. It has as 
one of its purposes the prevention of 
lengthy court proceedings which have 
been used by many of these persons to 
prevent deportation which justifiably 
should have been accomplished much 
sooner. I believe the bill is a meritori- 
ous one and trust that it will pass. 

Mr. HYDE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Anything that will ex- 
pedite the removal from this country of 
some of the foreign trash we have cer- 
tainly ought to be acceptable to the 
House and to the Congress. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Horrman], 
who I understand favors this legislation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Has either the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER] 
or the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KEATING] any doubt as to what the Su- 
preme Court will hold when the question 
of the construction of the language on 
page 1 beginning with line 10, arises, 
“and shall be the sole and exclusive pro- 
cedure for, the judicial review of all final 
orders,” and so on. Do the gentlemen 
believe the Court will say that is consti- 
tutional? 

Mr. KEATING. It is my belief that 
the Court will do so. It seems to me the 
language is clear. Since the aliens are 
given their day in court, I believe there 
can be no doubt about its constitution- 
ality. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. Ido not think there is 
any question about that, because this 
merely states that the procedure out- 
lined here shall be to the exclusion of 
any other procedure. Where we spell 
out the procedure I do not think it is 
necessary to do that. This in my judg- 
ment is surplusage, but it makes it 
abundantly clear that it is our intention 
that the procedures spelled out in the act 
be the exclusive procedure. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I had in mind that 
case, I think it is the Green case, recently 
where Justice Frankfurter, writing for 
the minority, stated that the Court had 
gone off into a line of thinking where 
the right of the individual was being 
upheld at the expense of the right of all 
the people; that is to say, the individual 
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had the edge on us and the rest of us 
had to take what was coming. 

Mr. WALTER. May I call tho atten- 
tion of the gentleman to the fact that 
for £0 years, I believe, habeas corpus was 
the only remedy, to the exclusion of 
others. It was not unti! quite recently, 
in the Shung case, that the Supreme 
Court held there was another remedy. 
For 80 years we believed that habeas 
corpus was the only remedy in an exclu- 
sion case. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What we used to be- 
lieve since the coming of this new Su- 
preme Court is in the discard. My as- 
sumption is that what the committee is 
trying to do in this bill is to correct the 
situation to which reference was made 
in the recent issue of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. The gentleman recalls the 
article. I think the gentleman is quoted 
rather extensively. Is this to take care 
of similar situations? 

Mr. WALTER. One of the reasons 
some of us were opposed to H. R. 3 was 
that we felt it went too far, yet at the 
same time we did feel that ali of these 
individual cases should be dealt with on 
a case-by-case basis. This is just an- 
other one of these cases that we feel 
ought to be dealt with in that fashion. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. In my extension of 
remarks it is my purpose to place in the 
Recorp at this point that article, because 
it certainly points up the situation which 
I assume this legislation is drawn to cor- 
rect, a situation which a majority of our 
people do not realize exists. This gives 
some idea of the evil this bill should aid 
in curing. It is as follows: 

THE RAP GANGSTERS FEAR Most 
(By Stanley Frank) 

For two generations underworld murders 

and rackets have been fanning rumors that 

crime in the United States is con- 
trolled by the Mafia, a syndicate of terrorist 
gangs which originated in Sicily almost 160 
years ago. Such stories were discounted as 
lurid inventions until November 14, 1957, 
when 60 shadowy characters from all parts 
of the country, most of whom had criminal 
records, were seized at a macaber trade con- 
vention in Apalachin, N. Y. Although they 
were released after 3 hours of questioning 
because of insufficient evidence to warrant 
prosecution under State criminal laws, the 
episode was more incriminating than all the 
previous arrests and convictions in their 
bulky police records. 

A few weeks earlier, confidential reports 
from Italy and Cuba had alerted Immigra- 
tion authorities that a top-level meeting 
of American gangsters was imminent. The 
informants did not know the date or place 
of the conference, but they agreed on one 
significant point: It had been ordered by 
the Mafia’s grand council, the overlords of 
commercial vice with a chain of command 
extending from Istanbul to San Francisco. 

The chief item on the agenda at Apalachin, 
United States Attorney Paul W. Williams 
declared after the raid, was the assign- 
ment of franchises for dope peddling, gam- 
bling, and extortion. He estimated the illicit 
take from these 3 sources was $2,280,000,000 
last year—with the Mafa getting the vul- 
ture’s share. On April 10 the Department of 
Justice announced an all-out drive against 
100 leading with special emphasis 
on their infiltration of labor unions and em- 
ployer associations. 

Agents of the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service scanned the list of gorillas 
caught at Apalachin and saw two familiar 
names that tied in with the tips from abroad. 
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Frank Cucchiara, a bush-league Boston 
bookie, belonged in such fast company only 
as a stand-in for Filipo Brucola, an influ- 
ential gangster in New England. Brucola, 
a naturalized citizen, had just returned from 
Italy, where he had seen Lucky Luciano on 
two occasions. 

Luciano was deported to Italy in 1946 after 
his 30- to 50-year sentence for compulsory 
prostitution was commuted for reasons that 
never have been divulged. The popular 
theory is that- Luciano was sprung by the 
Government for enlisting the Mafia’s support 
of the Allied invasion of Sicily in 1943. Re- 
gardless of military expedience, it was a bad 
bargain. For the last dozen years Luciano 
has been the boss of an international dope 
ring that supplies 40 percent of the heroin 
for American addicts. The Immigration 
Service suspects that Brucola had a report 
from Luciano on future shipments, but, 
realizing he was under surveillance, delegated 
Cucchiara to deliver it at Apalachin. 

Santo Trafficante, Jr., alias Louis Santos, 
is a more imposing name in the Mafia hier- 
archy, but Federal agents hardly expected 
he wculd be socializing with the lodge broth- 
ers less than 3 weeks after the murder of 
Albert Anastasia in a New York barbershop. 
Anastasia, alleged to have executed 31 of the 
63 victims of Murder, Inc., finally was killed 
on the morning of October 25 by two masked 
gunmen, 

In testimony before the New York State 
legislative watchdog committee last January, 
John T. Cusack, a district supervisor of the 
Federal Narcotics Bureau, declared: “There 
is reason to believe that Albert Anastasia’s 
death was caused by a dispute over gambling 
concessions in an establishment operated by 
Santo Trafficante in Havana. Trafficante op- 
erates the Sans Souci there and was for- 
merly in partnership with Gabriel Manna- 
rino, of New Kensington, Pa. Both Santo 
Trafficante, Jr., and Mannarino were among 
those at the Apalachin meeting.” 

In investigating the Anastasia murder, 
New York police learned that two Cuban 
desperadoes fitting the descriptions of the 
killers had flown to New York 3 days before 
the shooting. Five hours after the job was 
pulled, one of them left Idlewild Airport on 
a plane bound for Havana. The Immigration 
Service’s Mafia experts suspect that the Ana- 
stasia murder may have been one of the 
major developments discussed at Apalachin, 
but reprisals seemed unlikely. Few members 
were ted by the fatal accident to 
brother Albert, a crude, trigger-happy goon 
who wasn’t smart enough to cover up his 
rackets on the Brooklyn waterfront. “Ana- 
stasia gave the mob a bad name by getting 
into the papers too much,” an informer 
gravely commented. 

The big wheels trapped at Apalachin, a 
turn in the road with a population of 400, 
were not too bright themselves. Having 
chosen a hamlet without a local police force 
for the rendezvous, they proceeded to blow 
the whistle on the meeting by parking 50 
expensive cars, the oldest a 1956 Cadillac, 
around the $100,000 mansion of Joe Barbara, 
a liquor distributor who was a suspect in 
four murders as an impulsive youth. Bar- 
bara regaled 65 guests with samples of his 
products and $400 worth of steak, and it was 
a lovely party, with no overcoats stolen, 
until someone noticed that State police were 
checking the licenses of the cars. 

The boys bolted to the surrounding woods 
in blind panic. Five escaped, but the others, 
no longer in the tiptop condition once culti- 
vated by slugging longshoremen and union 
officials, were rounded up easily. They re- 
gained their composure upon discovering 
that no one had repeated the boner of 1928 
when 13 Mafilosi armed to the teeth were 
nabbed at a meeting in Cleveland. This time 
the cops had nothing on them; it wasn’t 
against the law to visit an old chum recu- 
perating from an operation. The hoods could 
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not be held on formal charges, but it was 
the costliest rap they ever beat. The raid 
was the best visual aid in the history of 
criminology. 

Evidence of the Mafia’s nationwide network 
of affiliated gangs was established by the 
roster of delegates from 11 States.. Also 
exposed for the first time were the Mafia’s 
links with the old Capone mob, Detroit's 
Purple Gang, Murder Incorporated, the 
Dragna gang on the west coast, the Trafficante 
empire in Florida, the Milano brothers in 
Cleveland, the Carlos Marcello dope ring in 
New Orleans, and other rat nests. 

The ranking cutthroat was Vito Genovese, 
heir apparent to Frank Costello, the Mafia 
boss in America who has been in semiretire- 
ment since an unknown assailant took a pot 
shot at him a year ago. Although Genovese 
rarely breaks into the headlines, he has solid 
credentials for the top spot. In 1946 he 
escaped the electric chair on a murder 
charge, the Heidelberg scar of his trade, in 
a trial marked by the sudden deaths of key 
prosecution witnesses. The Mafia always has 
stressed continuity of leadersh!p to keep am- 
bitious punks in line, and Genovese was on 
the executive board as long ago as 1928, when 
he was arrested at the meeting in Cleveland. 
Two other veterans of that session, Joe Pro- 
faci and Joe Magliocco, brothers-in-law from 
Brooklyn, were picked up at Apalachin. 

The box score on the raid showed 51 jail- 
birds with a combined total of 74 convictions 
for major crimes ranging from grand larceny 
to rape and homicide. In a sense, however, 
the nine men without police records were 
the most sinister of the lot, for they dis- 
guised their criminal connections behind 
respectable fronts. John C. Montana’s facade 
was so impressive he was chosen Man of the 
Year by Buffalo, N. Y., in 1956. His nephew, 
Russell Bufalino, posed with equal success 
as a prominent industrialist and civic leader 
in Pittston, Pa. 

Apalachin gave law-enforcement agencies 
invaluable leads for cracking down on the 
Mafia’s influence in the underworld and 
legitimate business, but it served an even 
more important purpose. The raid intensi- 
fied a drive spearheaded by the Government’s 
most effective weapon against organized 
racketeering—the power to deport ioreign- 
born criminals. 

It would be a vicious distortion to imply 
that aliens and naturalized citizens are re- 
sponsible for the soaring crime rate today. 
If the capacity of our jails were doubled, they 
still would be overcrowded with native, 
homegrown bums. Yet it is true that immi- 
grants from Europe dominate the big gangs 
picking the public’s pockets and polluting 
communities with dope, prostitution and 
gambling come-ons. Thirty-four of the 
sixty men apprehended at Apalachin were 
born abroad, and a similar proportion runs 
through the upper echelons of the other 
mobs in the syndicate. 

Every country has statutes for getting rid 
of undesirable aliens, but in indulgent 
America hardened criminals were virtually 
immune to deportation. Their shrewd law- 
yers took every devious advantage of the 
Supreme Court’s dictum that laws are for 
the protection of the despicable as well as 
for the admirable. Gangsters who had en- 
tered the country illegally or never bothered 
to become naturalized citizens arrogantly 
thumbed their noses at sporadic attempts to 
kick them out of the United States. Their 
joyride neared the end of the line in 1954, 
when Lt. Gen. Joseph M. Swing, a West 
Pointer who commanded the lith Airborne 
Division in the Pacific during World War II, 
was appointed Commissioner of Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

Swing, a rawboned, restless man with a 
low boiling point for bureaucratic boon- 
doggling, first ordered his staff to clear up 
a backlog of 270,000 cases involving viola- 
tions by aliens. The job took a year of dig- 
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ging through mountains of documents and, 
when Swing saw the reports, he let out a 
bellow that startled wildlife for mile around. 

“Most of the cases were minor technical 
infractions committed 10 to 50 years ago by 
inoffensive people,” Swing says. “It was 
utter nonsense tracking down decent, law- 
abiding immigrants who'd raised fine fam- 
ilies while corrupt hoodlums were on the 
loose. I told my investigators to bear down 
on the criminal scum we could deport.” 

Swing’s top-priority campaign against the 
mobs brought spectacular results. During 
the 3-year period ending in 1957, the INS’s 
760 investigators amassed evidence leading 
to the deportation of 2,486 criminals. That 
figure was not padded with petty crooks. It 
included only thugs convicted of offenses 
identified mainly with vice. Apalachin pro- 
vided fresh clues for deportation cases 
against 20 more big guns during the first 
3 months of 1958. 

Among the Mafia nobles previously given 
one-way tickets to Italy were Joe Adonis, 
head man of gambling in New Jersey; Se- 
bastiano Nani, one of Lucky Luciano’s main 
outlets for narcotics; Nicole Impastato, the 
dope King of Kansas City; the Accardi 
brothers, who dipped sticky fingers into the 
gambling and dope take on the eastern sea- 
board; Nick Circella, once Al Capone's body- 
guard. 

The bumper crop of blackguards kicked 
out in recent years reflects revisions in ar- 
chaic and conflicting laws that were long 
overdue. Before 1952, the chief basis for de- 
portation was two prison sentences of a year 
or more for crimes involving moral turpi- 
tude, a term never defined precisely by the 
Supreme Court. Peddling dope was con- 
strued as moral turpitude, but many judges 
held that possession of it was not in the 
same- category. Girls apprehended in 
brothels were guilty of moral turpitude, but 
the label was not slapped on thugs who 
controlled the joints. Courts repeatedly 
ruled that carrying concealed weapons, 
gambling, extortion, and malicious assault 
were not deportable offenses. 

Such decisions put the top dogs beyond 
the jurisdiction of the INS. They pulled 
the wires behind the scenes; only underlings 
were caught with fixes of dope, money col- 
lected from prostitutes and guns used in 
murders. In 1952, Congress eliminated the 
1-year prison terms as a prerequisite for de- 
portation. That plugged up some loopholes, 
but most of the big boys still were off the 
hook. They had got away with very light 
sentences as apprentices and had not seen 
the inside of a jail for 20 years. 

Legal experts looking for a key to unlock 
the handcuffs restricting the INS found it 
in the Immigration and Nationality Act 
passed in 1952, at the height of the drive 
against subyersives. It required all aliens 
to file their names and addresses with the 
Immigration Service every January. Fail- 
ure to comply was punishable by deporta- 
tion. Although designed primarily to flush 
out Communists who had gone under- 
ground, the law could be applied to hood- 
lums who were in the country illegally and 
those who were brought here as young chil- 
dren and were passing as native-born 
Americans. 

It is a wry commentary on the safeguards 
for “the despicable” in our judicial system 
that flagrant enemies of society generally are 
prosecuted for their least heinous offenses. 
Al Capone and his henchmen of the prohibi- 
tion era literally got away with murder until 
they fell into the income-tax trap that put 
them in prison. Today, the Department of 
Justice is nailing culprits on technical vio- 
lations of the alien-registration law. Public 
opinion endorses any charge that will stand 
up in court against gangsters, but thought- 
ful lawyers and laymen argue that easy 
compromises with the law can lead to wide- 
spread abuses of civil rights. 
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“That’s a valid criticism, but we’re not 
guilty of it,” General Swing says. “There 
are about 3 million aliens in the United 
States, and every year thousands neglect to 
register at our branch offices. Apart from 
making them register, we don’t bother them 
unless they’ve done something detrimental 
to the public interest. In our files there 
are hundreds of reformed ex-convicts who 
could be deported, but their cards will stay 
at the bottom of the pile as long as they 
behave themselves.” 

Exposing phony claims of American birth 
to block deportation orders generally in- 
volves painstaking plowing through all sorts 
of records, Few hoods are as stupid as Se- 
bastian Vermilglio, a dope peddler who sub- 
mitted a Detroit baptismal certificate writ- 
ten with a ball-point pen invented 30 years 
after he was born. Joe Adonis, who had a 
certificate showing he was born at 26 State 
Street, in Passaic, N. J., in 1901, was done in 
by an agent who proved with old building 
permits that the address was a vacant lot at 
the time. 

Paul DeLucia, business manager of the 
Capone mob in its heyday, changed his name, 
altered a church marriage record giving Ot- 
taviano, Italy, as his birthplace, and had 
Mafia emissaries intimidate witnesses in the 
village when he learned the INS was on his 
trail. He covered up every clue but one— 
a forgotten account of $57.44 dormant since 
1927 in the First National Bank of Chicago. 
An investigator dug up DeLucia’s deposit card 
on which he gave Italy as his native country. 
He currently is appealing a deportation or- 
der. Big Bill Lias, owner of the Wheeling 
Downs racetrack in West Virginia and several 
unlicensed gambling deadfalls, had a fine 
contempt for the law. He casually paid fines 
totaling $239,306 between 1942 and 1946 for 
running bookie and slot-machine joints, but 
he began to sweat when the INS put the 
heat on him. He had a cousin in Gythion, 
Greece, obliterate his school record, but he 
was nailed with other official forms dating 
back to his birth in Greece in 1899. He, too, 
is appealing deportation. 

‘The Russell Bufalino case is a good example 
of the INS’s exhaustive detective work in 
blocking every escape hatch before closing 
in on the tarnished pride of Pittston. The 
service had a fairly complete dossier on Buf- 
alino before Apalachin, but there was noth- 
ing to indicate he was an alien or a natural- 
ized citizen. 

An urbane, well-spoken fellow, Bufalino 
always said he was born in Pittston on Sep- 
tember 29, 1903, and he had a birth certificate 
to prove it. He was graduated from gram- 
mar schoo] and attended high school in Buf- 
falo, had voted in elections and gave the 
United States as his native country upon 
returning from two trips to the Caribbean. 
The dossier also showed he was arrested for 
several minor offenses between 1927 and 
1935 in Buffalo, where he grew up, but no 
convictions resulted. In 1942, Bufalino went 
to Pittston and suddenly burgeoned as a 
civic leader and a partner in three prosper- 
ous firms making dresses and drapes. 

The word was that he had been tapped to 
succeed old Santos Volpe, the Mafia chief in 
the Scranton area for half a century. Bufa- 
lino also became chummy with Johnny Dio, 
later convicted as a labor racketeer, sold 
friends expensive furs and jewelry at cut 
prices and was rumored to head up gam- 
bling operations in eastern Pennsylvania. 
When questioned at his deportation hearing 
about the $150 weekly fee reputedly paid him 
by a Pittston manufacturer, Bufalino said 
he got the money for walking through the 
plant for morale purposes. Bufalino was a 
no-good of the first water, all right, but he 
wasn’t deportation bait. 

After the Apalachin raid the INS ran 
another check on the entire Mafia crowd and 
again crossed Bufalino off its list when his 
American birthplace was noted. A week 
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later a phone call from Wilkes-Barre 
abruptly focused attention on Bufalino. A 
clerk in the records bureau of Luzerne 
County, which embraces Pittston, con- 
fided that Bufalino’s birth certificate looked 
like a crude attempt to copy the hand- 
writing of the chief clerk in 1903. An in- 
vestigator from Philadelphia met the clerk 
in the deserted Wilkes-Barre office on 
Thanksgiving Day and took pictures of Buf- 
alino’s certificate and several others filed in 
September, 1903. Laboratory examination 
confirmed suspicions that Bufalino’s docu- 
ment was a possible forgery. That meant 
precisely nothing until the INS could track 
down Bufalino’s birthplace. 

The certificate showed Angelo and Cris- 
tina Bufalino, his parents, were natives of 
Montedoro, Sicily. An agent in Naples was 
told by transatlantic phone to get permis- 
sion from the Italian police to examine 
records in Montedoro. The man called back 
the next day with interesting news. A son 
christened Rosario had been born to the 
Bufalinos in Montedoro on September 29, 
1903, the same date entered on the spurious 
certificate. 

Now the wheels went into high gear. 
Ten men were put on the laborious job of 
tracing the family’s movements. The fa- 
ther came to America alone in 1903 and 
joined his brother Calogero in Pittston. He 
was killed there in a mine accident the fol- 
lowing year. On January 13, 1906, Cristina 
Bufalino, her son Rosario and daughter 
Giuseppa arrived at Ellis Island. They lived 
in New York until 1910, when, after the 
death of the mother, Rosario and Giuseppa 
returned to Sicily. On February 14, 1914, 
the two children came back to America with 
their sister Cristina. Giuseppa was married 
in Buffalo a few months later, and Rosario 
went to live with her. 

Despite incontrovertible evidence of Buf- 
alino’s foreign birth, the INS didn’t have a 
case unless it could prove he had wilfully 
failed to register as an alien. He could 
plead he left Sicily when he was so young 
he had no recollection of the old country. 
He might produce an army of relatives to 
testify that his mother had told him he was 
born in America, a mark of distinction 
among immigrant families of her genera- 
tion, 

Anticipating that line of defense, the 
INS prepared to knock it down with Buf- 
alino’s own acknowledgments of his Italian 
nationality. His registration cards at Public 
School 1 and the Elm—now Burgard— Voca- 
tional High School in Buffalo showed Italy 
as his native country. Suppose he claimed 
he was enrolled by an aunt who, unknown 
to him, had given that information? Inves- 
tigators found Miss L. N. Boland, a teacher 
at Public School 1 in 1914, and William B. 
Kamprath, principal of the high school when 
Bufalino was a student. Both signed af- 
davits testifying that school regulations at 
the time required Bufalino to give the details 
of his background. 

The clinchers were two declarations of 
American citizenship Bufalino made at 
Miami in 1956, when he returned from trips 
to Habana and Bimini. Those false state- 
ments also were deportable offenses. Buf- 
alino compounded the felony at his hearing 
in January by submitting a notarized affi- 
davit with 159 names attesting to his good 
character. It developed that the signatures 
had been affixed to blank sheets of paper and 
a number were forged. An order for Buf- 
alino’s deportation was issued on April 2, but 
the Government will be fortunate if it sees 
and hears the last of him by 1961. 

Like every well-heeled hood caught in the 
net, Bufalino will spend a fortune on legal 
fees in a desperate effort to reverse or delay 
his deportation, the rap gangsters fear most. 
As the boys say, they can do a 5-year prison 
stretch on one leg and get back into circula- 
tion, but deportation is permanent exile to 
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the bush leagues. They are out of the big 
money unless they carry enough weight to 
get into Luciano’s narcotics setup. They are 
picked up for questioning by foreign police 
whenever a crime is committed. For many 
Mafia veterans, it means standing trial for 
old murders that sent them fleeing to Amer- 
ica in the first place. 

At the moment, crowded court calendars 
are cluttered up with many appeals of de- 
portation orders going through slow process- 
ing. The Government eventually wins 95 
percent of the cases, but the hoods hope their 
lawyers will come up with the same sort of 
gimmicks that have given Frank Costello 
reprieves. On April 7 a suit which was 
started in 1952 to denaturalize Costello was 
dismissed by the Supreme Court because the 
proper affidavit was filed 26 days late by 
the Attorney General. 

The basis of the action to strip Costello of 
his citizenship—a necessary preliminary to 
deportation—was that he had obtained it 
fraudulently by concealing his criminal rec- 
ord. Some 500 wiretaps of phone calls were 
introduced to support the charge, but one 
court ruled they were inadmissible evidence. 
Costello knew his line was monitored. Be- 
fore making his first call of the day he 
rasped, “Good morning, you lousy unmen- 
tionables,” then insolently discussed his 
dirty business with lieutenants. 

Nine out of ten appeals are stalls for time 
while defendants continue to work the shady 
side of the street, Carlos Marcello was or- 
dered out of the country as a convicted dope 
peddler on February 20, 1953, and he still is 
enjoying the pleasures of New Orleans. A 
summary of his delaying tactics shows that 
his case has been carried to the Supreme 
Court three times, to courts of appeals 
three times and to district courts five times, 
with a variety of writs and injunctions. 
When time began to run out on Marcello 
last February, he came up with a new wrinkle 
that could keep him in America indefinitely. 
He petitioned the tribunal of Rome to reject 
him as a deportee on the ground that he is 


not an Italian national by reason of his birth ' 


in Tunisia. 

“It's an outrage that the Government is 
dragged through long and costly proceedings 
on trumped-up arguments.” General Swing 
fumes. “Everybody is entitled to his day in 
court, but these series of appeals are designed 
to delay deportation for years. Legislation 
was introduced in both Houses of Congress in 
1957 which would limit deportees to one judi- 
cial review of their cases, but the measure 
still is in committee. 

After an alien is wrapped up and tagged for 
return shipment abroad, the INS may run 
into another headache. All governments 
maintaining diplomatic relations with the 
United States honor reciprocal agreements 
to accept deported nationals—with the ex- 
ception of the Iron Curtain countries. Asa 
consequence, we are stuck with 2,700 unde- 
sirable characters, half of whom are criminals 
and moral offenders. The Russians and their 
satellites occasionally issue a visa to a native 
they have been refusing to take for several 
years. Although hoods hardly are secret- 
agent types, they get around strange places 
and are useful for strong-arm work. INS 
people suspect the visas are rewards for un- 
dercover activities. 

Italy has objected frequently to the heavy 
load of bad eggs we have dumped on it in 
recent years, protesting that some of the 
lowest. specimens are products of American 
society. It is a valid complaint; many de- 
portees emigrated as young children and 
grew up in the slums that breed vice in our 
cities. Further, their respect for the law 
was debased by corrupt police of that era 
who did nothing to protect Italians, the 
largest foreign-born group in the country, 
from the systematic terrorism of the Mafia, 
the oldest and most powerful criminal con- 
spiracy in the world. 
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The Mafia’s origins go back to 1799, when 
wealthy landowners in Sicily hired local 
goon squads to guard their property during 
the upheaval that followed Napoleon’s in- 
vasion of Italy. The gangs quickly turned 
on their masters and extracted huge tributes 
for protecting them, then formed a con- 
federation that bled the peasants white. 
Within a quarter century the Mafia had 
Sicily under its thumb and began to branch 
out into the underworlds of Europe and 
North Africa. 

The first American beachhead of the Mafia 
was at New Orleans in 1860. Thirty years 
later it.tried to seize control of the town 
by murdering Police Chief David Hennessy. 
Eieven men were indicted, but an intimi- 
dated jury acquitted six. On March 14, 1891, 
an infuriated mob led by prominent citizens 
stormed a jail when 19 Italians were held, 
and lynched 11. The Mafia pulled in its 
horns and concentrated on gambling, prosti- 
tution, and backmail rackets among Italian 
immigrants, but prohibition brought an 
eruption of activity on a national scale. 

Bootlegging was made to order for the 
Mafia’s tight organization. Members owned 
businesses that were ideal blinds for stills. 
They had trucks for delivering the stuff. 
Above all, they had the trusted manpower 
for eliminating competition and hijacking 
rivals’ shipments. Frank Costello is reputed 
to have made his first big score by stealing 
a $700,000 cache of booze he had been hired 
to guard for a Chicago mobster. In 1921 
the New York police attributed 150 unsolved 
murders and disappearances during the 2 
previous years to the Mafia. Professional 
killers carried out their orders without fear 
of betrayal, for the one inflexible Mafia rule 
that brings certain death to violators is the 
omerta, the code of silence. Members have 
committed intramural murder, adultery, 
and rape, but there is not a single recorded 
instance of an authentic Mafiosi breaking 
the omerta as a stool pigeon. 

The repeal of prohibition turned the wheel 
full circle for the Mafia, with modern re- 
finements. Looking for a soft touch to re- 
place bootlegging, the syndicate found it in 
the then-turbulent field of labor relations, a 
throwback to the good old days in Sicily. 
The boys played both ends against the middle 
by muscling into firms that had hired them 
to suppress organized labor and, at the same 
time, gaining control of key spots in unions. 
The Senate Rackets Committee's hearings 
last winter gave an indication of the enor- 
mous income this double equeeze has 
brought the Mafia. Through the years, 
though, its stock in trade has been the dope 
traffic, which returns fantastic profits up- 
ward of 2,200,000 percent. 

The retail price of opium today is $15 a 
kilogram in Turkey, the Western World's 
chief source of narcotics for medicinal pur- 
poses since supplies were cut off from Com- 
munist China. The poppy plant is grown 
under the supervision of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment for distribution to legitimate phar- 
maceutical outlets, but some raw opium in- 
evitably is diverted to the black market. It 
is processed in Syria, then shipped to France, 
where a Corsican gang converts the stuff 
into heroin. Luciano then takes over and 
smuggles the dope into the United States 
through merchant seamen. Here the pure 
heroin is cut 20 to 25 times with milk and 
lactic sugar before the pushers sell it to 
addicts. 

Now, then, there are 15,432 grains in a 
Kilogram. After the heroin is cut—22 times 
is a conservative figure—a kilogram produces 
approximately 340,000 grains, and the going 
price to addicts is $1 a grain. Divide $340,000 
by $15, the original cost, and you get a profit 
margin of more than 2,200,000 percent. 

The Mafia pays out about 10 percent of 
the loot to intermediaries of other nationali- 
ties to avoid gang warfare, a policy adopted 
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in the 1920's. In America, the Mafia has 
collaborated with Trish, Jewish, Polish, 
Greek, and Mexican mobs, and it is currently 
lining up with Negro and Puerto Rican dope 
peddlers. These uneasy alliances are con- 
trolled by Sicilians who hold virtually all the 
seats on the grand council and consolidate 
their power through blood and business 
relationships. When I asked General Swing 
to trace some of these ties, he called in two 
veteran undercover agents to give me a first- 
hand briefing. 

“TIl limit the list to a few conspicuous 
examples or you'll wind up with a roster an 
inch thick,” one of them said. “For an 
opener, Lucky Luciano was the best man at 
Joe Adonis’ wedding. You can't appreciate 
what a great honor that is unless you're a 
paesáno yourself.” Frank Costello and 
Carlos Marcello own pieces of a gambling 
house in New Orleans. Joe Profaci, an elder 
statesman, is related by marriage to Joe 
Magliocco, also a big wheel in Brooklyn. 
Johnny Dio is a nephew of James Plumeri, 
a ranking power in the trucking racket in 
New York’s garment district. One of the 
glittering social events of our time was the 
marriage of John Montana’s nephew to the 
daughter of Steve Magaddino, who runs 
everything in Niagara Falls but the cascades. 

“The Statler Hotel in Buffalo was taken 
over for the affair and was decked out more 
lavishly than Buckingham Palace,” the other 
man recalled. He was there as an uninvited 
spectator. “The guests of honor were a 
hundred thugs from all over the country, 
and for each one there were two Federal 
agents and detectives casing the crowd. 
Even Costello was there, the last time he 
showed up at an open Mafia clambake. He 
held court in the best suite in the house, 
and when he went down to the lobby the 
underlings bowed and scraped as though 
he was giving Christmas baskets to the 
peasants.” 

After the wedding and the Apalachin con- 
vention 11 years later, commentators criti- 
cized law-enforcement agencies for failing 
to give foreign-born criminals the bum’s 
rush, Actually, the INS had been investi- 
gating for possible deportation and denat- 
uralization action fully 60 percent of the 
34 native Italians picked up at Apalachin, 
and it previously had exiled a score of Mafia 
ringleaders. 

Officially there are 3 million aliens in the 
United States, but no one knows how many 
more have come in illegally, Every day 
dozens of stowaways and merchant seamen 
try to sneak in through 116 salt-water ports. 
In 1957 more than 10,000 deserters from 
ships were caught, but many inevitably got 
away. 

Difficult as it is, the job of patroling the 
Nation's boundaries is the least of the INS's 
headaches, After working for months to get 
an alien criminal dead to rights, it fre- 
quently sees cases thrown out of court on 
obscure technicalities and capricious rulings. 
Worse yet, hoods have succeeded in cancel- 
ing deportation orders by getting State par- 
dons for crimes. In recent years ex-convicts 
Sam Taran, Ike Saperstein, and Dom Anza- 
lone have been granted such pardons by 
Minnesota, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, re- 
spectively. 

Now and then, however, an INS agent gets 
a soul-satisfying lift that gives him the 
courage to carry on. An oldtimer likes to 
recall the deportation order he slapped on 
Pete Lampeses, a Greek who had been forc- 
ing girls into prostitution for 20 years. 

“We were walking through the Buffalo sta- 
tion to get a train for New York,” he says, 
“when Pete, a fat, repulsive hulk, suddenly 
dropped to his knees and began to blubber 
like a baby. ‘You're sending me to death,’ 
he bawled. ‘I'll die in Greece.’ ‘Tine best 
part of the whole thing was that Pete still 
was young and he had a long time to suffer.” 
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The SPEAKER. The question is, Will 
the House suspend the rules and pass 
the bill, as amended? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof), 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


TRADING IN ONION FUTURES IN 
COMMODITY EXCHANGES 
Mr. POAGE submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (H. R. 
376) to ataend the Commodity Exchange 
Act to prohibit trading in onion futures 
in commodity exchanges. 


AMENDMENT OF PACKERS AND 
STOCKYARDS ACT 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H. R. 9020) to amend the Packers and 
Stockyards Act, 1921, as amended, and 
for other purposes, with amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Packers and 
Stockyards Act, 1921, as amended (42 Stat. 
159, as amended; 7 U. S. C. 181 and the fol- 
lowing), is amended as follows: 

(1) By amending section 202 by inserting 
after the word “unlawful” the words “with 
respect to livestock, meats, meat food prod- 
‘ucts, livestock products in unmanufactured 
form, poultry, or poultry products.” 

(2) By amending section 406 by striking 
out subsection (b) and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

(b) The Federal Trade Commission shall 
have power and jurisdiction over any matter 
involving meat, meat food products, livestock 
products in unmanufactured form, or poul- 
try products, which by this act is made sub- 
ject to the power or jurisdiction of the Sec- 
retary, as follows: 

“(1) When the Secretary in the exercise of 

his duties requests of the Commission that 
it make investigations and reports in any 
case. 
“(2) In any investigation of, or progeed- 
ing for the prevention of, an alleged viola- 
tion of any act administered by the Com- 
mission, arising out of acts or transactions 
involving meat, meat food products, livestock 
products in unmanufactured form, or poul- 
try products, if the Commission determines 
that effective exercise of its power or juris- 
diction with respect to retail sales of any 
such commodities is or will be impaired by 
the absence of power or jurisdiction over all 
acts or transactions involving such com- 
modities in such investigation or proceed- 
ing. In order to avoid unnecessary duplica- 
tion of effort by the Government and 
burdens upon the industry, the Commission 
shall notify the Secretary of such deter- 
mination, the reasons therefor, and the acts 
or transactions involved, and shall not exer- 
cise power or jurisdiction with regard to acts 
or transactions (other than retail sales) in- 
volving such commodities if the Secretary 
within 10 days from the date of receipt of 
the notice notifies the Commission that there 
is pending in his Department an investigation 
of, or proceeding for the prevention of an 
alleged violation of this act involving the 
same subject matter. 

“(3) Over all transactions in commerce in 
margarine or oleomargarine and over retail 
sales of meat, meat food products, livestock 
products in unmanufactured form, and poul- 
try products. 

“(c) The Federal Trade Commission shall 
have no power or jurisdiction over any mat- 
ter which by this act is made subject to the 
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jurisdiction of the Secretary, except as pro- 
vided in subsection (b) of this section. 

“(d) The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
exercise power or jurisdiction over oleo- 
margarine or retail sales of meat, meat food 
products, livestock products in unmanufac- 
tured form, or poultry products only when 
he determines, in any investigation of, or 
any proceeding for the prevention of, an 
alleged violation of this act, that such action 
is necessary to avoid impairment of his 
power or jurisdiction over acts or transac- 
tions involving livestock, meat, meat food 
products, livestock products in unmanufac- 
tured form, poultry or poultry products, 
other than retail sales thereof. In order to 
avoid unnecessary duplication of effort by 
the Government and burdens upon the in- 
dustry, the Secretary shall notify the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission of such determina- 
tion, the reasons therefor, and the acts or 
transactions involved, and shall not exercise 
power or jurisdiction with respect to acts or 
transactions involving oleomargarine or re- 
tail sales of meat, meat food products, live- 
stock products in unmanufactured form, 
or poultry products if the Commission 
within 10 days from the date of receipt of 
such notice notifies the Secretary that there 
is pending in the Commission an investi- 
gation of, or proceeding for the prevention 
of, an alleged violation of any act admin- 
istered by the Commission involving the 
same subject matter. 

“(e) The Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Federal Trade Commission shall include in 
their respective annual reports information 
with respect to the administration of sub- 
sections (b) and (d) of this section.” 

Sec. 2. Said act is further amended— 

(1) by striking out the words “at a stock- 
yard” from sections 301 (c) and 301 (d); 

(2) by striking out the last sentence of 
section 302 (a): “provided, however, That 
nothing herein shall be deemed a definition 
of the term ‘public stockyards’ as used in 
section 15 (5) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act.” 

(3) by inserting after the first sentence 
in section 303 the following sentence: “Every 
other person operating as a market agency 
or dealer as defined in section 301 of the act 
may be required to register in such manner 
as the Secretary may prescribe.”; 

(4) by amending section 311 by striking 
out the words “stockyard owner or market 
agency” wherever they occur and inserting 
“stockyard owner, market agency, or dealer” 
and by striking out “stockyard owners or 
market agencies” and inserting “stockyard 
owners, market agencies, or dealers”; 

(5) by striking out the words “at a stock- 
yard” from section 312 (a). 

Sec. 3. Subsection 6 of section 5 (a) of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act (15 U. S. C. 
45 (a) (6)) is amended by striking out 
“persons, partnerships or corporations sub- 
ject to the Packers and Stockyards Act, 1921, 
except as provided in section 406 (b) of said 
act”, and substituting therefor the follow- 
ing: “persons, partnerships, or corporations 
insofar as they are subject to the Packers 
and Stockyards Act, 1921, as amended, ex- 
cept as provided in section 406 (b) of said 
act.” 

Sec. 4. Section 407 of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act, 1921, as amended, is amend- 
ed (1) by inserting “(a)” immediately after 
“Sec. 407.” and (2) by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(b) The Secretary shall maintain with- 
in the Department of Agriculture a separate 
enforcement unit to administer and enforce 
title II of this act.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 


Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. 
Speaker, I demand a second. 


Mr. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, this bill originates as the result 
of a decision of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission about a year or two years ago 
in tle Food Fair case. The Food Fair is 
a chain of supermarkets. It was form- 
ally under the control of the Federal 
Trade Commission, but under the exist- 
ing packers and stockyards act, any in- 
stitution or individual that owns or con- 
trols or even owns stock in a packing= 
house becomes a packer under the law 
and the control of the institution so far 
as fair trade practices and so forth then 
vests in the Department of Agriculture 
and the Federal Trade Commission loses 
jurisdiction. Having tested that success- 
fully in the case of Food Fair, a great 
many of our grocery chains have within 
the past year adopted this method of 
escaping control at the hands of the 
Federal Trade Commission. I believe 
there are some 15 at the present time 
of the national chains that have bought 
an interest in a packing house so as to 
avoid control by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. I think everyone recognizes and 
agrees that that is a bad practice. When 
we passed the Packers and Stockyards 
Act back in 1921, nobody dreamed it 
would be used in such a manner. Of 
course, we did not have chain stores at 
that time. 

Therefore, there is general agreement 
that we should pass legislation which 
would keep these grocery institutions or 
other chain merchandising institutions 
under the control of the Federal Trade 
Commission. It was with that in mind 
that this bill was originally introduced. 
The bill amends the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act because the Packers and 
Stockyards Act is the instrumentality 
under which they are escaping control. 
But the bill that is before you was in- 
tended primarily to cure the specific 
evils that we see and not to reform a 
great many other things that some peo- 
ple think might well be reformed at 
some time in the future. 

The bill does do something more than 
simply stop this loophole. For instance, 
the old Packers and Stockyards Act left 
the jurisdiction over small stockyards in 
the Federal Trade Commission. That 
Seems to be a rather ridiculous thing, 
but it is simply a holdover. So this bill 
places control over all stockyards re- 
gardless of size under the Department 
of Agriculture along with all of the 
operations in packing houses as far as 
they relate to slaughtering and packing 
of meat and the wholesale of meat and 
meat products. But, when packers en- 
gage in other businesses, as they have, 
this bill places the control of that other 
business under the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. For instance, the sporting goods 
business. One of our large packers is 
probably the largest of the sporting 
goods dealers and this bill places that 
sporting goods business under the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. The bill also 
moves out of the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, control over 
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oleomargarine, milk, and milk products 
which bear no real relation to the pack- 
ing houses. But, it keeps all of the 
control over the packing houses or the 
slaughtering and processing of meat and 
the wholesaling of that meat and meat 
products in the hands of the Secretary 
of Agriculture. Then it places in the 
hands of the Federal Trade Commission 
control over the retail sale of that meat. 

Let us now consider the amendments 
which were offered. These amendments 
actually are amendments suggested by 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. That committee also 
studied this matter at considerable 
length, and that committee and the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture are in agreement 
that those amendments should go in 
this bill. We believe they greatly 
strengthen the bill that was originally 
presented to the House. 

Under those amendments if the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has actually in- 
stituted a proceeding against somebody 
and is acting on an alleged violation and 
is following it, a violation which they 
might find at the retail level, they may 
follow it clear back through the whole- 
sale, packing house and even to the feed 
lot if necessary. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 5 additional minutes. 

They may follow it clear back through 
the feed lots, carrying out such investi- 
gations as may be necessary to carry on 
their prosecution of the alleged violation. 

There is the provision that to do this 
they must notify the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and he must within 10 days tell 
them either that he will conduct the in- 
vestigation or they may proceed with it. 
Thus there can be no stoppage of a 
complete review and investigation of any 
of the activities in connection with an 
alleged violation whether it originates at 
the retail level or any other level. 

We believe that gives us the best divi- 
sion of powers and the most effective 
method of enforcing those powers of any 
of the plans suggested. The Committee 
on Agriculture is firm in its belief that 
the Department of Agriculture should 
control those activities which are essen- 
tially agricultural in nature. The live- 
stock business is the largest of all of the 
agricultural undertakings and the grow- 
ing and processing of meat is therefore 
among the most important of the agri- 
cultural activities. We believe that the 
Department of Agriculture should su- 
pervise those activities. 

We recognize that the sale of food 
products, and all other products on the 
public market is the responsibility of the 
Federal Trade Commission; and under 
this bill the Federal Trade Commission 
has that jurisdiction and may follow 
back just as far as they need to. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. The present Stockyards 
Act comes under the regulation of the 
Federal Trade Commission. The gentle- 
man’s legislation proposes to transfer 
that to the Department of Agriculture. 
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Under existing law if a livestock market, 
for instance, is less than 20,000 square 
feet in area it is exempt from the regu- 
lations. There is no exemption con- 
tained in the gentleman's bill. 

Mr. POAGE. That is right. 

Mr. BAILEY. They would come under 
the regulation of the Commissioner of 
Agriculture. Just what regulation does 
the Commissioner of Agriculture intend 
to impose? I see you include poultry in 
there, slaughterhouses for poultry. 

Mr. POAGE. What? 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes, it is in there. 

Mr. POAGE. We do what? 

Mr. BAILEY. There is language in 
there about that. 

Mr. POAGE. I do not understand 
what the gentleman says we have in 
there. 

Mr. BAILEY. I said you also not only 
regulate slaughterhouses but you con- 
sider a market a slaughterhouse, that 
you had in this bill an amendment pro- 
posing certain regulations. Would you 
mind explaining what you propose to do? 

Mr. POAGE. I think I can well explain 
it to the gentleman. 

Mr. BAILEY. These little stockyard 
people are not satisfied. 

Mr. FOAGE. I think I understand 
what the gentleman is asking about, and 
I think the answer is that the same rule 
would apply to the stockyard that had 
19,000 square feet of area as would apply 
to one that had 21,000 square feet of 
area. I think that is all that is involved. 

The stockyard that has 21,000 square 
feet of area must post bonds for square 
dealing with the public and if, per- 
chance, it takes your money under false 
pretenses then you have some recourse 
through the Department of Agriculture. 
You have none today affecting stock- 
yards of less than 20,000 square feet area. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a further question? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. Why would you take a 
little farm livestock market in a certain 
area—and we have 10 or 12 of them in 
my State of West Virginia—why would 
you declare them to be slaughterhouses? 

Mr. POAGE. We do not declare them 
slaughterhouses. The Packers and 
Stockyards Act controls stockyards, just 
as it says, as well as slaughterhouses. 
The country stockyards, which have be- 
come the largest single instrumentality 
in selling livestock in the United States, 
are under this bill and subject to the 
same uniform control. 

Mr. BAILEY. Is it not true you are 
trying to get control of about 40 percent 
of those sales that are now made inde- 
pendent of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion? 

Mr. POAGE. I do not know the per- 
centage, but it is certainly true that this 
bill would establish control over the 
small stockyards just the same as the 
large ones. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 
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Mr: MACK of Illinois. The gentleman 
stated a few minutes ago that these 
amendments which he has so well ex- 
plained were suggested by the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
That was not my understanding. My 
understanding is they were worked out 
with the chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce as a 
compromise between two proposals that 
had been made up to that time. 

Mr. POAGE. I am glad to have the 
gentleman’s understanding on that. I 
was not present in the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
I do not want to take any issue with 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. My under- 
standing is that this is an agreement 
that was worked out, that it was not a 
proposal of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. In view of the state- 
ment just made, the Recorp ought to 
show what the facts are. The gentle- 
man's distinguished Committee on Agri- 
culture reported a bill, the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce re- 
ported a bil! after hearing by a joint 
committee from the distinguished Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and our com- 
mittee. Those two bills were before the 
Rules Committee. It was from the bill 
reported by the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce and the bill 
from the gentleman’s committee, with 
suggestions made by certain others who 
were interested, that these amendments 
were worked out, proposed, and agreed 
to by the gentleman on behalf of his 
committee and by myself on behalf of 
my committee. 

Mr. POAGE. That is correct 
Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The gen- 
tleman indicated in his statement pre- 
viously that the Department of Agricul- 
ture under the Stockyards Act would 
have charge of and control of the proc- 
essing of meat. Would he explain to 
the House, when does the Secretary of 
Agriculture lose control of the processing 
of this meat, or does he follow that all 
the way through to the wholesale 
counter? 

Mr. POAGE. Under the amendments 
which have been proposed he loses juris- 
diction when the meat or meat product 
is sold to a retailer. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Am I correct in saying 
this bill gives to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission supervision over meats sold at 
retail? 

Mr. POAGE. It does, and the amend- 
ments I referred to make that an ex- 
clusive jurisdiction. 

Mr. CELLER. The Senate version of 
the bill goes a bit further and gives the 
Federal Trade Commission supervision 
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over meats sold at retail as well as 
wholesale? 

Mr. POAGE. That is correct. 

Mr. CELLER. I do not know what 
the gentleman would do or would not do 
in conference, but would the gentleman 
care to indicate what would happen in 
conference under those circumstances? 

Mr. POAGE. Ihave no idea what will 
happen in conference, except I can as- 
sure the gentleman that the representa- 
tives of the House will try to sustain the 
position of the House. 

Mr. HARRIS. In order that there 
may be no misunderstanding, I think 
the Senate bill referred to by the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York, one 
of the authors of the bill, originally 
came before our committee and gives 
dual supervision and administration be- 
tween the Department of Agriculture 
and the Federal Trade Commission? 

Mr. POAGE. At the wholesale level. 

Mr. HARRIS. At the wholesale level. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Colorado (Mr. HILL]. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, we had no 
difficulty with this legislation after we 
had worked out our problems as between 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce and the Committee on 
the Judiciary. So we bring this very 
difficult legal bill to you this afternoon 
with the complete and total cooperation 
of these three committees. Far be it 
from me, a farmer, such as I am most 
of the time, to discuss the very technical, 
legal aspects of this piece of legislation. 
I am sure the attorneys on our commit- 
tee as well as on the other committees 
will be glad to satisfy you as to how this 
bill will operate. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude a letter or two from those folks in 
my area who are very much interested 
in this bill from several angles and who 
desire its passage at the very earliest 
moment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, the Packers 
and Stockyards Act was enacted by Con- 
gress in 1921. The primary purpose of 
this act is to assure fair competition and 
fair trade practices in livestock market- 
ing and in the meat packing industry. 
The objective is to safeguard farmers 
and ranchers against receiving less than 
the true market value of their livestock 
and to protect consumers against unfair 
business practices in the marketing of 
meats, poultry, etc. Protection is also 
provided to members of the livestock 
marketing and meat industries from un- 
fair, deceptive, unjustly discriminatory, 
and monopolistic practices of competi- 
tors, large or small. 

Three general areas of regulation are 
encompassed by the act. The regula- 
tion of packers is provided for in title II. 
Title III provides for the regulation of 
stockyards posted under the act (operat- 
ing in interstate commerce and having 
an area of 20,000 square feet or more) 
and of market agencies and dealers op- 
erating at such stockyards. ‘Title V pro- 
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vides for the regulation of live-poultry 
dealers and handlers at cities or places 
that may be designated under the act. 
The other titles of the act, title I and 
title IV, cover definitions and general 
provisions. 

Stockyard owners and market 
agencies are required to furnish reason- 
able stockyard services without discrimi- 
nation and to charge reasonable and 
nondiscriminatory rates. Stockyard 
owners and market agencies are also re- 
quired by the act to file with the Secre- 
tary, schedules of their rates and charges 
and of any changes that may be made 
in them. These rates and charges are 
subject to review by the Secretary and 
if found to be unreasonable the Secre- 
tary may fix ones that are reasonable. 

Meat packers, commission men, deal- 
ers, and stockyard operators are re- 
quired by the act to keep such books and 
records as fully and correctly disclose 
all their transactions. Such books and 
records are required to be made avail- 
able to authorized representatives of the 
Secretary for such examination and 
copying as may be deemed necessary. 
Provisions made in the act for filing 
such reports as the Secretary may re- 
quire and for the issuance of subpenas 
to compel production of such books and 
records and for the giving of testimony 
by witnesses. 

Under the act, commission men and 
dealers found to be violating its pro- 
visions may be suspended from doing 
business. Among the various enforce- 
ment provisions, the act also provides 
for the issuance, after formal hearings, 
of cease and desist orders against meat 
packers and all other persons subject to 
it. 

The letters I referred to are as fol- 
lows: 

AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 

Washington, D. C., July 29, 1958. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. HILL, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Bru: We support the principles of 
H. R. 9020 and believe it provides a sound 
basis of the regulation of livestock market- 
ing and the trade practices of the meat- 
packing industry. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN C. LYNN, 
Legislative Director. 


COLORADO CATTLE FEEDERS ASSOCIATION, 
Denver, Colo., February 12, 1958. 
The Honorable Witt1am S. HILL, 
United States Congressman, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HILL: This letter is in 
regard to the enclosed resolution which was 
adopted by the Colorado Cattle Feeders As- 
sociation at our annual meeting on Febru- 
ary 6, 1958. The resolution refers to the 
Packers and Stockyards Act of 1921. 

I should like to give you some of the 
more important reasons why we feel that 
you should pass the Cooley-Hill bill, H. R. 
9020. As you know, jurisdiction of livestock 
transactions under the old Packers and 
Stockyards Act is limited to federally in- 
spected yards, In theory all livestock trans- 
actions off a central market or posted mar- 
ket come under the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. Actually transactions of this nature 
have had no Federal supervision. H, R, 
9020 brings the Packers and Stockyards Act 
up to date by extending the jurisdiction of 
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the Packers and Stockyards Administration 
to all livestock transactions. I do not be- 
lieve that the Watkins-O’Mahoney bill does 
anything to clarify this jurisdiction. 

We feel that the Packers and Stockyards 
Administration in its routine supervision of 
stockyards and auctions, would be more 
capable of picking up packer violations with 
its personnel that are trained, than would 
the FTC. If it assumed jurisdiction over 
packer investigations, the FTC would have 
to train specialized investigators that would 
have to duplicate work concurrently being 
done by the Packers and Stockyards Admin- 
istration under title III of the act. The 
Federal Trade Commission has estimated 
that they would require $4 million to ade- 
quately administer title II, whereas the 
Packers and Stockyards Administration has 
requested one-half million for this work. 

We believe H. R. 9020 adequately re- 
solves the question of jurisdiction over re- 
tail channels, in that it gives concurrent 
jurisdiction to both the Packers and Stock- 
yards Administration and to the FTC. 
Either administration that feels the neces- 
sity, may extend the scope of its investiga- 
tory powers into the retail channels where 
livestock products are sold. 

The House Agriculture Committee has ex- 
plained this in an erudite form in report No. 
1048 of the Ist session of the 85th Congress. 
If there is any criticism of H. R. 9020, it 
would be because there is no provision re- 
quiring the Secretary of Agriculture to make 
the Packers and Stockyards Administration 
independent of the livestock division where 
it has been subordinated so long. 

We urge your support in this all-impor- 
tant legislation. 

Respectfully yours, 
Louis F. BEIN, 
President. 


DENVER LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE, 
Denver, Colo., July 28, 1958. 
The Honorable WILLIAM S. HILL, 
House of Representatives, 
Congress oj the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. HLL: It has come to our atten- 
tion that the House will consider H. R. 9020 
sometime this week. Our Denver Live Stock 
Exchange is on record as favoring this legis- 
lation and we want to reaffirm our position at 
this time. 

We believe that H. R. 9020, particularly in 
the section dealing with the regulation of 
country trading activities, goes a long way to 
assure livestock producers in the country the 
same protection afforded them by Federal 
regulation of the posted terminal and auc- 
tion markets. 

Similarly, we believe that some retail 
chains have made a mockery of effective regu- 
lation of their activities by avoiding FTC 
jurisdiction by placing themselves under the 
less rigorous authority of the Packers and 
Stockyards Division of the USDA. We believe 
that with an increasing amount of the red- 
meat product being sold through these chan- 
nels, more effective regulation is needed. We 
believe that the present bill offers the best 
available compromise to accomplish these 
aims. 

The members of the exchange appreciate 
your continuing interest in the problems of 
animal agriculture and assure you of any 
help in the passage of H. R. 9020. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN O'DEA. 


MANGAN-BELL CO., 
Denver, Colo., July 29, 1958. 
The Honorable WILLIAM HILL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HILL: As a Representa- 
tive from Colorado protecting Colorado busi- 
nessmen engaged in the grocery business, 
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we surely hope that you are in favor of 
H. R. 9020, which is a very important matter 
of legislation to all people engaged in the 
grocery business, 

We certainly believe that a chaotic condi- 
tion will exist if H. R. 9020 is not passed in 
the House. 

You, of course, are well aware of the im- 
portance of this matter, and that H. R. 
$020 pass during this present session of legis- 
lation, is imperative to smaller-business men, 

We will greatly appreciate your support. 

Thank you in advance. 

Yours very truly, 
CHARLES J. MANGAN, 


THE DENVER UNION STOCKYARD Co., 
Denver, Colo., July 28, 1958. 
The Honorable WiLLIam S. HILL, 
House of Representatives, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear BrtL: It is my understanding that 
H. R. 9020 will come before the House prob- 
ably the end of this week. The livestock 
industry in Colorado has already expressed 
its strong support, at least of the section of 
H. R. 9020 haying to do with regulation of 
country buying practices by the Packers 
and Stockyards Division of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

We have written you earlier about mal- 
practices in country dealing, and we cannot 
stress too strongly the necessity for legisla- 
tion placing country dealers under regula- 
tions similar to those in effect at posted 
terminal and auction markets. 

We would appreciate every effort you can 
make to get H. R. 9020 passed this session. 

Sincerely, 
W. C. CREW, 
President and General Manager. 


Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may require. 

Mr. Speaker, now that the additional 
amendments proposed by the committee 
have been explained, I can say it is 
a better bill than it was as reported. It 
could still be improved. Nevertheless, I 
urge my colleagues to vote for H. R. 
9020 at this time so that it may receive 
the necessary two-thirds majority to 
pass under suspension of the rules. Ido 
so because I think that it is imperative 
that we get legislation on this subject in 
this session, and I think that this pro- 
eedure is now our only possibility of 
accomplishing that objective. 

Actually, I strongly favor the pro- 
visions of the Senate bill, S. 1356, and 
when the bill is advanced to conference 
I hope the conferees can agree upon a 
bill which will carry out the essential 
features of that legislation. I rather 
expect that that will be possible, for 
when this legislation was considered on 
July 15 by a subcommittee of the House 
Agriculture Committee, a compromise 
proposal which included the essential 
feature of the Senate bill was unani- 
mously agreed to. Two days later, how- 
ever, for reasons unknown to me, by a 
vote of 16 to 8 the full Committee on 
Agriculture rejected the subcommittee 
amendments. 

The essential feature of S. 1356 which 
I urge be incorporated in the conference 
report, is to restore to the Federal Trade 
Commission, concurrently with the De- 
partment of Agriculture, jurisdiction 
over unfair and monopolistic practices 
in the wholesaling of meat, meat prod- 
ucts, and so forth. H. R. 9020, now be- 
ing considered by the House, would re- 
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tain such jurisdiction exclusively in the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Recently myself and 14 other Mem- 
bers of the House directed a letter to 
each Member, setting forth our reasons 
for supporting an amendment to H. R. 
9020 to accomplish this purpose when 
the bill came before the House for con- 
sideration under a rule. I will not re- 
peat the sound reasons that were ad- 
vanced, as I am sure that you are all 
familiar with them. I believe that if 
such an amendment were to be pre- 
sented to the House, it would receive 
the overwhelming approval of this 
body. I think it is unfortunate that 
the procedure under which the bill is 
being considered does not permit an 
amendment. I urge the House con- 
ferees to work out an amendment in 
conference which will carry out this 
essential proviso of at least concurrent 
jurisdiction in the Federal Trade Com- 
mission at the wholesale level. 

This is in the best interest of the pro- 
ducer and the consumer and is definitely 
in the public interest. The Federal 
Trade Commission is equipped and 
staffed to do this most necessary work. 
The Agriculture Department is not. The 
record of inactivity since 1921, when 
authority was transferred from the 
Federal Trade Commission to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, speaks for 
itself. Giving concurrent jurisdiction, 
as provided in the Senate bill, will per- 
mit accomplishing the mission without 
unnecessary and costly waste and du- 
plication, Certainly that is in the pub- 
lic interest. At the same time, the De- 
partment of Agriculture will be left with 
the necessary authority, should a case 
develop in their sphere which logically 
carries over. The opposition to this is 
led by the big packers. I do not believe 
in blanket accusations and I make none 
here. I merely suggest to my colleagues 
that I can see no reason that this one 
small segment of business should be 
subject to different treatment than all 
other business. When they fight so hard 
to retain special consideration, it makes 
one wonder, to say the least. I believe 
the interests of the producer, the con- 
sumer, small business and the public 
should prevail. 

I urge the passage of H. R. 9020 on 
suspension, and the working out of a 
bill which preserves the essential fea- 
tures of the Senate bill in conference. 
Preventing price fixing and other mo- 
nopolistie practices is certainly a proper 
Federal activity. This is an area in 
which both the producer’s and the con- 
sumer’s interests, as well as small busi- 
ness, require effective action. This has 
been neglected. It is essential that the 
situation be corrected without delay. 
When we are faced with deficit spend- 
ing we should avoid unnecessary du- 
plication of effort. I hope that the con- 
ferees will keep this in mind in agreeing 
in conference to the amendment of this 
bill along the lines that I have suggested, 
so that we may have an effective law in 
this session of Congress. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I yield 
to the gentleman from Kansas. 
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Mr. AVERY. The gentleman prob- 
ably knows, as was stated on the floor a 
few moments ago, that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
held joint hearings on this legislation 
along with the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary of the House. I would like to 
point out to the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming that we gave very lengthy and sin- 
cere consideration to the problems that’ 
were presented to this committee from 
the producers in the Western States and 
the Mountain State area. I might say 
further to the gentleman that in this is 
an area I believe I am personally familiar 
with and able to identify the problems. 
It seems to me that the problems that 
were presented to our committee would 
not have been corrected by the version 
of this bill as passed by the other body. 
That is why our committee took the posi- 
tion that there should be a compromise 
on these two conflicting points of view. 
That position was accepted by the House 
Agriculture Committee and has been 
written into the various sections of this 
bill. Further, many of the problems 
pointed out in the gentleman’s own 
State and in the Western Mountain 
States were problems of country buying 
and practices existing in the country not 
particularly under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Agriculture at all. They 
were already under the Federal Trade 
Commission, and had the Federal Trade 
Commission been of the opinion that 
they should pursue those problems they 
already had jurisdiction. This bill I 
think rightfully transfers them to the 
Department of Agriculture so that those 
problems may be corrected if that is 
found necessary. 

I do want to say that the problems in 
the Western States, I feel, were given 
very full, lengthy, and serious considera- 
tion by the committee. We were not tak- 
ing an arbitrary position as opposed to 
what they felt would be in their best 
interests. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I ap- 
preciate the help of the gentleman from 
Kansas (Mr. Avery]. I know he is 
qualified by experience and is sincerely 
interested in this problem. We are for- 
tunate to have such an able man with 
such a fine agricultural background as 
a member of the the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. I 
would say that taking care of this ques- 
tion of country buying, as the House 
committee has, is helpful. That is an 
improvement. But I would further say 
to the gentleman, that very careful con- 
sideration has been given to this by the 
Wyoming Stock Growers Association, 
the Wyoming Wool Growers in the 
State that I have the honor to repre- 
sent, the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, and many other organizations 
down the line, both at State and na- 
tional level, and we are convinced that 
it is in the best interests of the grower, 
the small-business man, the consumer 
and in the best interests of the public, 
a we have this concurrent jurisdic- 
tion. 

A list of organizations on record as 
favoring concurrent jurisdiction in- 
cludes: the National Grange, National 
Wool Growers Association, National Milk 
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Producers Federation, National Farmers 
Union, National Farmers Organization, 
American National Livestock Auction 
Association, River Markets Livestock 
Group, Iowa Swine Producers Associa- 
tion, Kansas Ice Cream and Milk Insti- 
tute, Inc., Pure Milk Association, Georgia 
Dairy Association, Inc., Montana Cattle- 
men’s Association, Utah Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation, Wyoming Stock Growers As- 
sociation, Idaho Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, Nevada Cattlerm-en’s Association, 
Utah Wool Growers Association, Wyo- 
ming Wool Growers Association, Utah 
Farm Bureau Federation, Nevada Farm 
Bureau Federation, National Renderers 
Association, National Fisheries Institute, 
National Preservers Association, West- 
ern States Meat Packers Association, 
Inc., Washington State Meat Packers 
Association, Metropolitan Slaughterers 
Association of New York City, United 
States Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
Inc., National American Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association, National Food Brokers 
Association, National Institutional 
Wholesale Grocers Association, National 
Candy Wholesalers Association, Inc., 
National Association of Retail Grocers, 
Cooperative Food Distributors of Amer- 
ica, National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, National Small Business Men’s As- 
sociation, Maine Retail Grocers Associa- 
tion, Utah Retail Grocers Association, 
Cooperative League of the United States 
of America. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I intend 
to vote in favor of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee’s bill, H. R. 9020, to amend the 
Packers and Stockyards Act of 1921. I 
shall vote for this bill, not because it 
includes all or even most, of what I want 
this bill to do. Ihave become convinced 
however that it is better than no legisla- 
tion at all—and that is what we will get 
if we defeat this bill. 

My interest in, and familiarity with, 
the pending meat packer legislation is 
of long standing. I introduced the first 
bill on the subject (H. R. 5282) in the 
House, and the Antitrust Subcommittee, 
of which I am chairman, engaged in ex- 
tensive hearings on meat packer bills 
jointly with the Commerce and Finance 
Subcommittee of the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee. Hearings and com- 
mittee study in both Houses of Congress 
have demonstrated that existing law 
contains serious enforcement loopholes, 
and that legislation restoring effective 
Federal supervision of the monopolistic 
practices resulting from unfair methods 
of competition in the meat packing in- 
dustry is long overdue. Although meat 
packing comprises one of the largest in- 
dustries in the United States, it is today 
virtually the only important industrial 
group which effectively escapes such 
supervision by a Federal administrative 
agency. 

What is worse, the definition of 
“packer” in the present law is so broad 
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that grocery chains and other major ele- 
ments of the food industry have es- 
caped—and are  escaping—adequate 
Federal supervision over their unfair 
trade practices, by the simple expedient 
of acquiring a minority interest in a 
packing plant. The reason for this loop- 
hole in the law, I believe, is that the 
Packers and Stockyards Act of 1921 took 
enforcement of the provisions of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act and the 
Robinson-Patman Act, insofar as they 
affect meat packers, away from the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and placed it in 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The FTC has vast experience in en- 
forcing Federal antitrust policy. This 
expertise, however, is not available 
against antitrust violations by meat 
packers under existing law. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, instead, 
is responsible for policing the unfair 
trade practices of meat packers. Fail- 
ure of the Secretary of Agriculture to 
enforce the trade-practice provisions of 
the Packers and Stockyards Act has been 
candidly admitted by the then Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Earl Butz, 
before a Senate committee last year, 
when he testified: “It is quite true that 
for 26 years it—title II of the act— has 
not been completely enforced.” 

But the most convincing proof of the 
failure of the Secretary of Agriculture to 
supervise the trade practices of meat 
packers—and the most pernicious loop- 
hole in existing law—is reflected by the 
current drive of the grocery chains to 
qualify as “packers” under the existing 
law. Thus, they escape FTC jurisdiction 
in favor of supervision by Agriculture— 
which is no supervision at all. 

In the Food Fair case, a supermarket 
grocery chain of 278 stores, with gross 
annual sales of $278 million, became a 
“packer” through the device of acquiring 
a $25-million interest in a packing plant, 
and thus avoided FTC jurisdiction. 
Even more recently, an FTC examiner 
held that the Giant Food Shopping Cen- 
ter had become a “packer” by acquiring 
100 shares in Armour & Co. Thereby, it 
placed itself beyond the reach of the 
FTC. This preposterous result is a con- 
sequence of the language of the existing 
statute. 

The eagerness with which companies 
are resorting to this technique to escape 
FTC jurisdiction can only be explained 
by the fact that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is more lenient to antitrust vio- 
lators than the Commission. Mani- 
festly, this unconscionable legal loophole 
must be promptly closed. 

The Agriculture Committee’s bill, 
H. R. 9020, closes this loophole by limit- 
ing the exclusive jurisdiction of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture over packers, to 
cases involving livestock, meats, poultry, 
and related products. Chainstores en- 
gaged only incidentally in meat packing 
or processing will be subject to the juris- 
diction of the Secretary of Agriculture 
only to the extent of those incidental 
activities. This means that the Federal 
Trade Commission would supervise their 
trade practices in all other respects. 

For this reason alone, H. R. 9020 de- 
serves enactment. For this reason, I 
shall vote for the bill, although other 
provisions do not go far enough. H. R. 
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9020 splits jurisdiction over trade prac- 
tices in the sale of meats, and so forth, 
between the two agencies. It leaves ex- 
clusive control over wholesale sales in 
the Department of Agriculture, while at 
the same time it gives exclusive control 
over retail transactions to the FTC. 
This will leave the FTC powerless to 
prevent monopolistic practices in the 
wholesale distribution of meats. I would 
have preferred a bill that transferred 
this function to the FTC, or at the very 
least, would have given both Agriculture 
and the FTC concurrent jurisdiction 
over wholesale sales. Nevertheless, the 
bill is a step in the right direction. 

Mr. Speaker, the Senate has adopt- 
ed a bill, S. 1356, whose provisions 
should strongly commend themselves to 
the conferees on behalf of the House, if 
H. R. 9020 is passed today. S. 1356 
recognizes, as does H. R. 9029, the un- 
questioned expertness of the Secretary 
of Agriculture with respect to livestock 
transactions. Like H. R. 9020, it closes 
the chainstore loophole. In addition 
however, it avoids an unwieldy division 
of jurisdiction between wholesale and 
retail transactions by giving the two 
agencies concurrent authority to super- 
vise trade practices involving sales of 
meat, for a period of 3 years. Concur- 
rent jurisdiction would give Congress a 
period in which to study the efforts of 
both agencies in this vital business. 

I hope that the conferees on behalf 
of the House will be receptive to the 
arguments and views expressed by the 
conferees on behalf of the Senate. I 
believe that the solution adopted by the 
Senate has important advantages over 
the bill we are considering today. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have permission to extend their remarks 
at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, as a 
cosponsor of legislation to return to the 
Federal Trade Commission its jurisdic- 
tion over unfair trade practices in the 
meat packing and related industries, I 
am disappointed in the bill before us 
today. 

In the absence of a move to adopt the 
provisions of the bill which came over 
to us from the other body, I am going 
to vote for this bill, in the hope that 
the conferees will accept the Senate bill. 

H. R. 9020 does throw the Federal 
Trade Commission—and the public in- 
terest—a bone. It does give the FTC 
jurisdiction over some products handled 
by packers. But it continues in the De- 
partment of Agriculture exclusive juris- 
diction over meat and meat products, 
poultry and poultry products and live- 
stock products in unmanufactured form, 
all at wholesale. And these items com- 
prise the bulk of the products handled 
by the packers. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
no authority to administer either the 
Clayton Act or the Robinson-Patman 
amendment. Furthermore, the enforce- 
ment provisions of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act relating to monopolistic 
acts and unfair competition were almost 
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completely ignored for almost 37 years 
by the Department of Agriculture. And 
there is no reason to believe that that 
attitude will change. 

In the public interest, I would have 
each of the agencies concerned get on 
with its own business—the Federal 
Trade Commission exercising jurisdic- 
tion over unfair trade practices, she Ag- 
riculture Department retaining respon- 
sibility for supervising agricultural 
markets. 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, I will be 
voting to suspend the rules to accept the 
House Agriculture Committee version of 
legislation amending the Packers and 
Stockyards Act only because this is the 
only manner in which we can get any 
action in the House to amend said stat- 
ute this session. In so voting, I am 
trusting that the Senate proposals for 
legislation in this area will prevail. 

The principal difference between the 
Senate and House proposals is that the 
former gives the Federal Trade Com- 
mission some firm jurisdiction in pre- 
venting monopolistic and other unfair 
trade practices by packers in the whole- 
saling of meat and meat products. This 
is the main area where such practices 
occur and the House bill, therefore, 
leaves a big gap in the enforcement of 
anti-monopoly and anti-unfair trade 
practices laws which are applied to all 
other types of business in interstate 
commerce. There is no rational justifi- 
cation for this failure of the House bill. 
The necessity for conferring jurisdiction 
on the Federal Trade Commission with 
respect to this and other areas of meat- 
packing activity arises from the admit- 
ted total failure of regulation by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The best evidence of such total failure 
is the mad rush of chain grocery stores 
to qualify as packers and thereby sub- 
stitute the USDA for the watchdog FTC 
in the supervision of their businesses. 

In point of fact, the simple, justified, 
and understandable method of han- 
dling this problem would be to abolish 
the Packers and Stockyards Act except 
for those sections which deal with regu- 
lation of stockyards and the other appa- 
ratus of dealing in live cattle and estab- 
lishing absolute regulation of the pack- 
ing business in all its other aspects with 
the FTC. 

The Senate proposal is a compromise 
of this sensible action, but its provisions 
are deemed to be workable by the agency 
involved. The House proposal is a com- 
promise which can best be described as 
an abortive effort to give the appearance 
of subjecting the meat-packing business 
to effective regulation. It is my feeling 
that if the Senate proposal does not pre- 
vail in conference, no legislation on this 
subject should be enacted by the Con- 
gress at this time. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Agriculture Committee has 
brought up H. R. 9020 under suspension 
of the rules to prevent the amendments 
which would convert an unsatisfactory 
and inadequate bill into a bill worthy 
to be passed by this distinguished body. 

If it were not in the closing days of 
the session, I would urge my colleagues 
to vote against the Agriculture Commit- 
tee in this instance. But to vote against 
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it now would undoubtedly kill the bill 
this year. H. R. 9020 was granted an 
open rule months ago and could have 
been properly amended to make it cor- 
respond to S. 1356 which was passed by 
the Senate. 

H. R. 9020 will continue a mistake 
made in 1921 when the Congress was per- 
suaded by the lobbyists for the Big Five 
meat packers to allow the packers to es- 
cape the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

No other segment of the food industry 
has ever been able to remove itself from 
FTC control. This has been a tremen- 
dous advantage to a few large packers 
which dominate the meat industry. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
never carried out its responsibility to 
prevent unfair competition or monopo- 
listic acts in the merchandising of prod- 
ucts sold by meat packers. As a result 
the two largest companies have been 
permitted to retain most of the monopoly 
powers they had established prior to 
1920. 

In 1947 the Securities Exchange Com- 
mission reported that Armour & Co. had 
more assets than all the independent 
packers in the United States combined. 
This was also true for Swift & Co. 

Last year Swift sales exceeded $2,500,- 
000,000 and Armour sales amounted to 
approximately $2 billion. These giant 
concerns, without effective FTC regula- 
tion to prevent unfair competition have 
been able to injure their small compe- 
titors. 

This high degree of economic concen- 
tration without regulation of trade prac- 
tices has also worked against the best 
interests of livestock producers and con- 
sumers of meat. 

The Department of Agriculture lacks 
the enforcement staff and the incentive 
to prevent unfair competition in meat 
merchandising. The Department works 
closely with the meat packers and de- 
pends on their cooperation to provide 
market news information and other im- 
portant data essential to the Depart- 
ment’s programs. Enforcement action 
against the packers would apparently 
jeopardize to some extent the friendly 
relationship that now exists and has al- 
ways existed between the big packers 
and the Department of Agriculture. 

This relationship undoubtedly explains 
why the Secretary of Agriculture has not 
issued a cease-and-desist order against 
a meat packer to prevent unfair trade 
practices in the merchandising of packer 
products since 1938. 

The Senate considered H. R. 9020 as a 
substitute for the O’Mahoney-Watkins 
bill, S. 1356. That body properly re- 
jected H. R. 9020 by an overwhelming 
nonpartisan vote because H. R. 9020 
seeks to retain exclusive jurisdiction and 
control over the wholesaling of meat in 
the Department of Agriculture. 

The Senate bill, on the other hand, 
would share jurisdiction between the 
Agriculture Department and the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

I will vote for H. R. 9020 only because 
legislation is necessary this year and be- 
eause all logic points to an agreement in 
the House-Senate conference that would 
include concurrent jurisdiction. Any 
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agreement in conference which falls 
short of concurrent jurisdiction should 
be emphatically rejected by the House. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
before the House today is good legisla- 
tion. It is the result of many hours and 
many days of study and hearings on the 
part of the committees which have par- 
ticipated in the drafting of this legisla- 
tion. Much credit for this bill must go 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Poace] chairman of the Livestock and 
Feed Grain Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture who has devoted 
a great deal of time and thought to this 
matter during the past two sessions of 
Congress. 

The bill which we present to you today, 
with the amendments which have been 
unanimously adopted by the Committee 
on Agriculture is a modification of the 
Packers and Stockyards Act which was 
enacted into law in 1921 and has not been 
substantially changed since that time. 

Business conditions have changed very 
much since that time, however. In 1921, 
most of the livestock marketing was 
done through large terminal stockyards 
established at important rail centers. 
Now, however, approximately 50 percent 
of all livestock is marketed through 
small local markets or by country buy- 
ing. So the authority of the Secretary 
of Agriculture to protect producers in the 
sale of their livestock is extended by this 
amendment from its present limited ap- 
plication to large stockyards and made 
applicable to livestock sales and pur- 
chasing anywhere. 

There were no chainstores when the 
Packers and Stockyards Act was enacted. 
There was no reason at that time to give 
any particular consideration to sales at 
retail except to be sure that meatpackers 
did not take advantage of retail mer- 
chants by establishing their own com- 
petitive retail outlets. In order to pre- 
vent unfair competition in this area, the 
act provided that any retail meat market 
which shared ownership in any way with 
a packing plant was to be considered a 
meatpacker and subject to all the regu- 
lations applicable to meatpackers. 

With the development of the chain- 
store, the Department of Agriculture 
found itself saddled with the job of regu- 
lating trade practices of these dis- 
tributors simply because they were 
classified as packers under the archaic 
definitions of this 1921 law. 

The bill and the committee amend- 
ments completely take care of this situ- 
ation. The entire merchandising opera- 
tions of retail stores will be exclusively 
under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Trade Commission and if the FTC finds 
or has reason to believe that any retailer 
is engaging in unfair trade practices 
under the FTC Act, it can pursue its in- 
vestigations and procedures throughout 
the entire packing industry and even 
back to the feedlots if the evidence indi- 
aig that the trail leads in that direc- 

on. 

I think it is significant, Mr. Speaker, 
that this legislation has been considered 
by 2 committees in the House and by 2 
committees in the other body and that 
the final product of the deliberations of 
all 4 of these committees is similar in 
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character. They all follow the pattern 
established by the Committee on Agri- 
culture when it reported H. R. 9020 on 
August 7, 1957. I say again, it is not 
without significance that four great com- 
mittees have considered this matter and 
they all have come to approximately the 
same conclusion. 

Again, I want to commend the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. PoacE] and the 
other members of his Subcommittee on 
Livestock and Feed Grains for the long, 
hard work, and study they have put into 
the framing and the presentation of this 
bill. 

Mr, POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Mack]. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Utah. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to ask the gentleman 
whether or not the Federal Trade Com- 
mission approves the House bill or the 
Senate version? 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. It is my un- 
derstanding that the Federal Trade 
Commission strongly favors the Senate 
version which would provide for con- 
current jurisdiction in the wholesale as 
well as the retail field. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been erroneously 
reported that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission opposes concurrent jurisdiction 
between the Department of Agriculture 
and the Federal Trade Commission. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 

The O’Mahoney-Watkins bill passed 
by the Senate on May 15 was amended 
by the Senate Agriculture Committee to 
provide concurrent jurisdiction in USDA 
and FTC to prevent unfair competition 
and monopolistic acts in the wholesal- 
ing of meat and poultry. The Senate 
action has the unanimous approval of 
FTC Commissioners. In a letter dated 
August 7 to the Honorable LINDLEY BECK- 
WORTH, the Chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, John W. Gwynne, 
wrote as follows: 

The Commission does prefer S. 1356 to H. R. 
9020 as it would more clearly and cleanly di- 
vide jurisdiction between the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. We can foresee no administrative dif- 
ficulties with regard to the concurrent juris- 
diction feature of S. 1356 and do not object 
to the bill on that score. A prime example 
of effective interagency cooperation is to be 
found in the activities of the Department of 
Justice and the Federal Trade Commission in 
their respective enforcement of the overlap- 
ping Sherman Antitrust and Federal Trade 
Commission Acts and the Clayton Act. 


Mr. Speaker, H. R. 9020 should have 
been brought up under the open rule 
granted by the Rules Committee so it 
could be amended to include the con- 
current jurisdiction feature which was 
overwhelmingly adopted by the Senate 
on the recommendation of its Agricul- 
ture Committee. 

In view of the great need to place the 
packers under the same degree of en- 
forcement in FTC that applies to all 
other food industries the House con- 
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ferees should agree to concurrent juris- 
diction in the House-Senate conference. 
I join my colleagues in recommending 
that the House turn down any confer- 
ence report that does not include con- 
current jurisdiction in FTC and USDA 
over meat and poultry wholesaling. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
would say further that the chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission sent a 
letter recently, I believe to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, stating how im- 
portant he felt it was to pass this bill. 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to ask the gentleman is it not true 
that the Federal Trade Commission 
feels that they cannot properly reach 
unfair trade practices in the selling of 
meat unless they are able to go into the 
area of wholesaling? 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. It is my under- 
standing that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission might have difficulty getting 
jurisdiction in the retail area on any 
investigation that they might be mak- 
ing which would involve both whole- 
sale and retail, and that they might 
under this bill be precluded from going 
into the wholesale area. 

Mr. Speaker, the reason I took this 
time today is that I wanted to make very 
certain that we understand the situation 
concerning these three committees in- 
volved in this legislation. There are 
three committees involved, the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The committee held joint hearings on 
this matter. We do have separate and 
different views and we are not in com- 
plete agreement, as stated by the gen- 
tleman from Colorado, but we entered 
into a compromise because we felt that 
it was very urgent that we have some 
kind of legislation enacted this year. 
That is the only reason. We are not in 
complete agreement on this bill, but we 
felt that it was absolutely necessary to 
have legislation passed. That is the 
reason, as I understand it, that the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce and the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary entered into such an agreement. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. We have made these 
efforts to reconcile our views. The gen- 
tleman is in favor of suspending the rules 
and passing the bill that we have before 
us now, as I understand it? 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. I am not en- 
thusiastic about this bill. I would vote 
for the bill if I were called upon to vote 
on it this afternoon. 

Mr. COOLEY. I am not asking the 
gentleman whether he was enthusiastic 
about it, I asked him if he was in favor 
of sending the bill to conference. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Yes, I am in 
favor of sending the bill to conference. 
Further I hope that in the conference 
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the conferees will accept the Senate ver- 
sion. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot enthusiastically 
support this bill because it does not ade- 
quately. close the loophole. To pass H. 
R. 9020 without amendment would be 
compromising with the meat packer 
lobby and would be playing into the 
hands of the American Meat Institute 
which has fought for 38 years against 
regulation of unfair trade practices in 
the meatpacking industry. The Ameri- 
can Meat Institute wants preferred 
treatment for meat products and this 
bill gives them this advantage. For this 
reason I prefer the bill passed by the 
Senate which gives concurrent jurisdic- 
tion to both the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Inter:- 
state and Foreign Commerce and the 
Judiciary Committee of the House have 
given much study to this problem. Early 
in the last session of this Congress, bills 
were introduced by several Members and 
were referred to these two committees. 
Early in May the two committee chair- 
men agreed to hold joint hearings since 
both committees had jurisdiction. As 
chairman of the Commerce and Finance 
Subcommittee of the House Commerce 
Committee, I joined with Chairman 
CELLER, of the Antitrust Subcommittee 
of the Judiciary Committee in announc- 
ing hearings on May 22, 1957. Subse- 
quently, hearings were held on June 5, 6, 
and 7 and on July 31, 1957. 

Both committees were in agreement 
that these loopholes should be closed and 
in my opinion the overwhelming ma- 
jority of these members wanted the reg- 
ulation by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion extended to meatpackers. 

Mr. Speaker, I hesitate to oppose this 
bill because we are in the closing days 
of this Congress and it is very unlikely 
that any legislation will be passed if this 
bill is defeated under suspension of the 
rules. I believe this bill is a step in the 
right direction, but it does not go far 
enough. I regret very much that this 
bill was not brought up in the usual 
manner, since the Rules Committee of 
the House granted a rule some 2 months 
ago. If this were brought up in the 
normal manner, we would have the op- 
portunity to offer amendments which 
would give equal treatment to all. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I am sup- 
porting this bill, but I am doing so in 
the hope that the concurrent jurisdic- 
tion section of the Senate bill will be 
agreed upon in conference, 

I favor the general purpose of this 
legislation, and along with the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CELLER], was 
instrumental in calling this matter to 
the attention of our colleagues. Shortly 
after Mr. CELLER and I announced hear- 
ings on this general subject, a bill was 
introduced by one of our other col- 
leagues and referred to the Agriculture 
Committee. It is the Agriculture Com- 
mittee’s bill which is before the House 
today for consideration, and while it 
goes in the right direction it does not 
fully carry out our ideas on this matter. 

The purpose of this legislation is te 
amend the Packers and Stockyards Act 
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of 1921 to transfer jurisdiction from the 
Department of Agriculture to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission on unfair trade 
practices by packers, as defined in the 
Packers and Stockyards Act with the ex- 
ception of meat and meat products. 
This bill gives preferred treatment to 
these items and it is my opinion that the 
Federal Trade Commission should have 
jurisdiction over the unfair trade prac- 
tices in the meatpacking industry as 
well. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
failed to enforce unfair trade practices 
even in the meatpacking industry dur- 
ing the 36-year history of the Packers 
and Stockyards Act. During this period 
they have issued only eight cease-and- 
desist orders which have dealt with 
monopolistic and unfair trade practices 
such as restraint, price fixing, and dis- 
crimination. There have been no cease- 
and-desist orders issued for monopolistic 
or unfair trade practices by the meat- 
packing industry in the last 20 years. 
Nearly 500 pages of hearings before the 
joint subcommittees of the Judiciary 
and Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
committees clearly indicate that the 
Department of Agriculture has failed 
to properly enforce unfair trade prac- 
tices during the last 37 years. The De- 
partment of Agriculture dees not have 
an adequate staff trained for the pur- 
pose of enforcing unfair trade prac- 
tices and would be duplicating enforce- 
ment branches already established with 
trained personnel in the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

Mr. Speaker, I am informed by the 
Chairman of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion that they presently have 36 cases 
in the investigational stages which in- 
volve firms either listed as packers or 
claimed to be packers under the pro- 
visions of the Packers and Stockyards 
Act. He has also informed me that 
seven of the national food chainstore 
organizations have qualified as packers 
within the meaning of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act, and therefore, are com- 
pletely exempt from the provisions of the 
various statutes enforced by the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

Mr. Speaker, I am hoping that this 
final loophole will be closed in the con- 
ference between the House and Senate, 
and therefore I am supporting this leg- 
islation. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Utah [Mr. Drxon]. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, my posi- 
tion is exactly the same as that of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mack]. I 
am for this bill. It is a must. It does 
not go far enough, however, to satisfy 
the needs of our constituents. 

I will explain first why it is a must 
as far as it goes. I will read from 2 
letter by Henry Bison, Jr., General 
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Counsel of the National Association of 
Retail Growers: 

Recently because of a quirk in the law, the 
Nation's large interstate food chains, which 
own meatpacking plants, have been held 
to be outside the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
jurisdiction over ali other foods. 

Some 15 large food chains in the United 
States operating approximately 10,000 super- 
markets are now exempt from Federal Trade 
Commission supervision. 


Then he goes on to say that one food 
chain handling frozen fruits just recently 
bought $300 worth of stock in a packing 
plant. Therefore, they qualify as pack- 
ers and are under the jurisdiction of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and escape the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

Members of the House just received a 
letter from the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion signed by the Chairman, Mr. 
Gwynne, in which he said Federal Trade 
Commission has 36 cases of unfair trade 
practices that they are pursuing, and 
that all of them now can escape his 
jurisdiction because they own a little 
stock in a packing plant or a packing 
plant. They now go under the juris- 
diction of the United States Department 
of Agriculture where there is a hope- 
lessly inadequate staff to enforce the 
law. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIXON. I cannot yield now. I 
will yield later if I have time. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIXON. LIyield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. I want to associate my- 
self with the remarks of the gentleman 
from Utah. I hope the bill is passed and 
that full consideration of this matter is 
had in conference. 

Mr. DIXON. So much for the urgent 
need for passing this bill. 

Now for the second need, namely, to 
improve the bill by passing the 
O’Mahoney-Watkins bill (S. 1356) or 
substituting the Senate bill in confer- 
ence. That is what I hope will be done. 

Now I shall tell why S. 1356, which 
has passed the Senate, which I wanted 
to offer as a substitute amendment, is a 
much better bill. 

Let me state at the outset that the bill 
I introduced would give FTC supervision 
over all meat merchandising—once it is 
processed. Bills by Representatives 
CELLER, MACK, BENTLEY, BERRY, HAGEN, 
METCALF, Evins, and HOLIFIELD and the 
original O’Mahoney-Watkins bills all 
took the same position. Many of us still 
maintain that position but the best we 
can do now is to pass the Cooley bill and 
then hope that this bill will be strength- 
ened in conference by inclusion of the 
principle of S. 1356; namely, to give PTC 
concurrent jurisdiction with United 
States Department of Agriculture over 
all meat merchandising. My reasons 
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for favoring concurrent jurisdictions are 
as follows: 

First. The United States Department 
of Agriculture record in enforcement of 
meat is no better than its enforcement 
against nonmeat products. I feel that 
since the United States Department of 
Agriculture is inadequately prepared for 
this enforcement, it would be unwise to 
let the situation go unsupervised while 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture is getting ready; and inasmuch 
as FIC has the staff, the experience, the 
case history and the eagerness to assume 
this responsiiblity, the least we can do is 
to give them concurrent jurisdiction. 

Second. Consumers need protection 
from false and misleading advertising 
and from monopolistic practices just as 
much when they are buying meat as 
when they are buying any other food 
product. 

Third. The United States Department 
of Agriculture already has the authority 
to turn back for prosecution to FTC a 
case which the FTC has commenced, but 
I have a record of 13 important cases 
which during the last 3 years the FTC, 
through lack of jurisdiction, has turned 
over to the United States Department of 
Agriculture. In all of these cases the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
has not given FTC the right to continue 
the prosecution. 

Fourth. The meatpacking industry is 
highly concentrated and has tremendous 
economic power and monopolistic possi- 
bilities. Each of the two largest packers 
were reported in 1947 by the Securities 
Exchange Commission as having more 
assets than all of the independent pack- 
ers in the United States combined. This 
high degree of economic concentration 
in meatpacking makes some FTC juris- 
diction imperative, if small packers are 
to live and if the consumer is to be pro- 
tected. 

Fifth. Concurrent jurisdiction would 
be to the advantage of the consumer, the 
small meatpacker and the producer. I 
call your attention to the rapid increase 
in the spread between what the con- 
sumer pays and what the producer re- 
eeives for his meat. By 1957 prices re- 
ceived by farmers had fallen more than 
three times as fast as prices charged con- 
sumers for meat. Farmers returns 
dropped 31 percent, while meat prices 
dropped only 9 percent. As of April 
1958, livestock prices were still 17 per- 
cent below the 1951 peak, but retail 
prices were 1.7 percent above 1951’s high 
level. Obviously margins between prices 
received by farmers for meat, and prices 
paid by consumers have been widening 
rapidly, giving ample evidence that both 
the farmer and the consumer need pro- 
tection. 

Sixth. It has been indicated that con- 
current jurisdiction would mean vast du- 
plication of activity. This is not the 
case, because once either the FTC or the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
started action on a case, it would notify 
the other agency as stipulated in S. 1356 
and the other agency would not take 
action. 

It has been implied that there is double 
jeopardy. This is not the case in that 
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only one agency would be allowed to 
proceed with the case. 

It has been indicated that this is an 
innovation in Government, with un- 
foreseeable consequences. This is the 
most fallacious of all, since joint jurisdic- 
tion is well established in Government 
practice. Several departments have 
jurisdiction over price discrimination, 
mergers, and so forth. The FTC and the 
Department of Justice jointly administer 
virtually all of the provisions of the Clay- 
ton Anti-Trust Act. The Honorable 
John W. Gwynne, Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, and a former 
member of this House, testified, “We 
get along with Justice very well,” demon- 
strating that their joint jurisdiction of 
the Clayton Act works most satisfac- 
torily. 

In the field of mergers PTC has re- 
cently acted on 25 cases, and the De- 
partment of Justice on 10 cases. 

Furthermore, unless concurrent juris- 
diction is granted in conference, there 
is a question about the constitutionality 
of an arrangement whereby the whole- 
sale meat merchants are under one regu- 
latory agency, administering one law, 
such as the FIC, and their packer com- 
petitors under another regulatory agency 
administering a separate and less strin- 
gent law—the United States Department 
of Agriculture, 

This principle is now illustrated in the 
Blanton case. I quote from Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee report No. 704: 

The Commission has also pointed out an 
allied problem arising out of the so-called 
“oleomargarine amendment” to the Federal 
‘Trade Commission Act (64 Stat. 20). When 
& proceeding was brought against Armour & 
Co. charging false and deceptive advertising 
of oleomargarine, a nonmeat food product, 
the Commission was obliged to dismiss this 
action because Armour was a packer and 
subject to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Subsequently a complaint was filed, and 
an order to cease and desist was issued 
against the Blanton Co. under the oleo- 
margarine amendment. Blanton has filed a 
petition to review and set aside this order in 
the Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals, con- 
tending that the amendment is unconsti- 
tutional as denying equal protection of the 
law, since it does not apply to Blanton's 
competitors who are “ ers" within the 
meaning of the Packers and Stockyards Act. 


In summary then, Mr. Speaker, I am 
wholeheartedly in favor of the Cooley 
bill and entreat my colleagues to vote for 
it; but in addition I hope that the con- 
ference committee will either substitute 
the concurrent jurisdiction provision in 
S. 1356 or an amendment to the Cooley 
bill which the Livestock and Feedgrains 
Subcommittee favored as follows: 


The tentative agreement of the Livestock 
and Feed Grains Subcommittee was that all 
parties would support the passage of the 
House bill 9020 with an amendment which 
would extend concurrent jurisdiction to the 
Federal Trade Commission over meat and 
meat products through the wholesale level 
for a period of 3 years, as provided in the 
Senate bill; that such jurisdiction would be 
limited by a prohibition against institution 
by the Federal Trade Commission of any 
industrywide investigation except such as 
was conducted in connection with the pros- 
ecution of a case based upon a 
complaint actually filed. 
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The following letters support the need 
as I have described it. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington, August 4, 1958. 
Hon. HAROLD D. COOLEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. CHamman: With the 2d ses- 
sion of the 85th Congress rapidly drawing 
to a close, the Federal Trade Commission 
desires to call your attention to a most 
serious and pressing legislative problem 
which has been constantly increasing and 
which. in the absence of remedial legisla- 
tion in this session, could jeopardize a sub- 
stantial part of the Commission’s anti- 
monopoly program. 

As you are aware, by reason of the Packers 
and Stockyards Act, as amended, the Com- 
mission has been deprived of jurisdiction 
over those corporations which qualify as 
“packers” within the meaning of that act. 
Among the corporations so qualifying and 
by reason thereof completely exempt from 
the provisions of various statutes enforced 
by the Commission, are the Nation’s seven 
leading food chainstore organizations. 

In a recent examination of our records, we 
found that we had 36 cases in the investi- 
gationa] stage which involved firms either 
listed as packers or claimed to be packers 
under the provisions of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act. 

During the last 60 days, there have been 
closed or recommended for closing 6 cases 
on the basis that the proposed respondents 
were packers. Four of these involved 
charges of price discrimination or receipt of 
discriminatory prices by retail grocery 
chains. One involved a cereal and flour 
manufacturer allegedly engaged in price 
discrimination. Another involved one of the 
largest fruit and vegetable canners in the 
United States. 

Increasingly, other corporations are claim- 
ing the same exemption or are taking steps 
w qualify. In one litigated case a large 
chain recently purchased 100 shares of stock 
in a packing organization and immediately 
filed a motion for dismissal. 

At present, we are investigating a buy- 
ing group engaged in the purchase of frozen 
foods through a subsidiary which acts as a 
broker and collects brokerage on purchases 
made for this group. We recently received 
a letter from the attorney representing both 
the buying group and the broker advising 
us that the buying group had purchased 10 
shares of stock in one packing company and 
that the broker had purchased 10 shares of 
stock in another packing company. The 
total value of both purchases is less than 
$300. In the letter advising us of this stock 
purchase, the attorney made the following 
statement: 

“Moreover, we think it proper to advise 
that it is our considered legal opinion that 
as of this date the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has no further jurisdiction or control 
over either of the respective operations of 
(the buying group or the broker) since each 
is now under the jurisdiction of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture by virtue of having be- 
come embraced under the provisions of the 
Packers and Stockyards Act.” 

In seven cases the Commission's Bureau 
of Litigation has returned to the Bureau of 
Investigation files containing a recommen- 
dation for complaint, for further investiga- 
tion to determine whether the Commission 
has jurisdiction under the Packers and 
Stockyards Act. Several of these cases in- 
volve some of the Nation's largest business 
organizations. 

The Federal Trade Commission appreci- 
ates your continued interest in the success 
of our work, and we earnestly hope you will 
do all in your power to secure passage of 
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appropriate legislation which would avoid 
the frustration of a substantial segment of 
our antitrust laws. 
By direction of the Commission. 
JouN W. Gwynne, Chairman. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
or RETAIL GROCERS, 
Chicago, Ill., August 8, 1958, 
The Honorable Henry ALDOUS DIXON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Dixon: A short time 
ago I was talking to you about H. R. 9020 and 
the possibility that when it comes up on the 
floor for debate you might wish to make a 
statement explaining how important this 
legislation is to the community food re- 
tailers. 

In order to be helpful I am offering the 
following comments regarding this legisla- 
tion which you may wish to cover in present- 
ing the matter during debate. 

For some time the food distribution indus- 
try has been subject toa considerable amount 
of discriminatory practices which deprive 
community food retailers of competitive 
prices in the purchase of their merchandise. 
These discriminations take many forms such 
as secret allowances, hidden discounts, spe- 
cial rebates, and preferential payments. 
They are usually given to very large buyers, 
who through the exercise of their buying 
power, are able to extract from manufac- 
turers numerous forms of price advantages 
which are not offered or given to local dis- 
tributors. 

Since 1914 the Federal Trade Commission 
has had jurisdiction over these unfair prac- 
tices under the Clayton Act. Recently be- 
cause of a quirk in the law, the Nation's large 
interstate food chains, which own meatpack- 
ing plants have been held to be outside the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Trade Commission. 
I am, of course, referring here to the Food 
Fair case in which the Federal Trade Com- 
mission held that this chain operating over 
300 stores in the United States, is not subject 
to the Commission’s jurisdiction with respect 
to unfair and discriminatory acts and prac- 
tices. Some 15 large food chains in the 
United States operating approximately 10,000 
supermarkets are now exempt from Federal 
Trade Commission supervision. 

Trade practices in the food distribution in- 
dustry today are such that, if this loophole is 
not closed, chaotic conditions will grow worse. 
It is well recognized that discriminations and 
other forms of monopolistic practices are 
rampant within the industry at the present 
time. They must be stopped and stopped 
quickly if competition in retail distribution 
is to be preserved. It is for this reason that 
H. R. 9020 is legislation of the most vital con- 
cern to the food industry and to the public 
as well. The loophole in the law must be 
closed. We cannot afford to wait until next 
year or the year thereafter to correct this 
problem. Everyone readily admits that leg- 
islation is needed now. Certainly the condi- 
tions prevailing in the food industry are 
alarming, and they must be corrected 
through restoring the powers of the Federal 
Trade Commission to deal with them. 

Sincerely, 
Henry Bison, Jr., 
General Counsel. 


Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. BENTLEY], 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, like the 
gentleman from Utah and others who 
have preceded me, I, too, favor the Sen- 
ate version, S. 1356, over the bill that is 
now before us. However, I believe it is 
of the utmost importance that we do 
have legislation passed by the House 
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under suspension of the rules today. I 
do hope in conference something more 
nearly approximating the Senate version 
of this important legislation which will 
provide for concurrent jurisdiction at the 
wholesale level between the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Department 
of Agriculture can be worked out and 
adopted. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I ask per- 
mission to include in my remarks a state- 
ment explaining my dissatisfaction with 
the committee amendment which is 
being considered at the present time. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The statement is as follows: 

Hot Pursurr 


The so-called hot pursuit amendment 
would limit jurisdiction in the Federal 
Trade Commission over the sales of meats, 
meat food products, livestock products in 
unmanufactured form, or poultry products 
to retail sales, with a provision that if the 
Commission were to determine that jurisdic- 
tion was required beyond the retail level in 
order to effectively exercise its power and 
jurisdiction at the retail level with respect 
to any commodity it should notify the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to that effect. Then, 
if the Secretary of Agriculture should con- 
cur with the Federal Trade Commission in 
this conclusion, the Secretary could allow 
the Federal Trade Commission's jurisdiction 
to be expanded in the particular investiga- 
tion or proceeding involved. 

Such a provision is largely meaningless 
and unworkable. It still restricts the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission’s jurisdiction to the 
retail level except where jurisdiction be- 
yond that level is required to perfect its 
exercise of jurisdiction at the retail level. 
It is difficult to envision how jurisdiction at 
other than the retail level would be necessary 
to perfect jurisdiction at the retail level. It 
is similarly difficult to envision the Federal 
Trade Commission's being able to make out 
@ case to the satisfaction of the Secretary 
of Agriculture whereby the Secretary of Agri- 
culture would give up his jurisdiction. Pas- 
sage of the hot pursuit provision would be 
an instance of Congress not assuming its 
function of designating proper areas of ad- 
ministrative responsibility. This would not 
only lead to differences between administra- 
tive agencies, but fails to adequately place 
industry on notice as to the jurisdiction to 
which it is subject. The Federal Trade 
Commission would be subject to the will of 
the Department of Agriculture rather than 
to the will of Congress. The hot pursuit 
provision constitutes a pretext of coming to 
grips with the problem of where the line 
between the Department of Agriculture's 
and the Federal Trade Commission’s juris- 
diction should be drawn. It does no more 
than draw the line at the retail level and 
should not be assumed by anyone to effec- 
tively grant jurisdiction to the Federal 
Trade Commission beyond that level. 

Unfair methods of competition and false 
and deceptive practices are engaged in at 
various levels of distribution prior to the 
retail level with impact upon the public 
interest and with resultant effect upon sales 
at the retail level. There is no basis for the 
distinction proposed and it is false thinking 
to assume that the hot pursuit provision 
does away with this failing of the act. 

The remedy for this shortcoming is that 
the House-Senate conference should agree 
on concurrent jurisdiction as proposed by 
the Senate bill. 


Mr. BENTLEY. I think the situation 
has been well explained, Mr. Speaker, 
by the previous speakers. As I say, I 
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hope the House will adopt this bill under 
suspension today, but I certainly want 
to make it very clear that personally I 
strongly prefer the Senate version and 
I hope after conference the conferees 
will come back to the House with some- 
thing more nearly approaching the Sen- 
ate version which I think is better fitted 
for solving the very real problem we 
have than the bill we have presently be- 
fore us. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Harvey]. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the bill, H. R. 9020. I realize 
there has been much misunderstanding 
with respect to this problem and that 
there has existed in the realm of the 
meatpacking industry a sort of no man’s 
land and that the matter of jurisdiction 
has not been too clear cut. That was 
not the intention of the Congress, I am 
sure, when the Packers and Stockyards 
Act was passed in 1921. As has been so 
ably pointed out, that was a develop- 
ment under our marketing system in 
subsequent years. The committee in 
considering this problem had to make a 
point of demarcation and to set out a 
cut-off point as between the activities 
and supervision of the Department of 
Agriculture under the Packers and 
Stockyards Act and the Federal Trade 
Commission in the normal pursuit of 
their duties. There has been a good deal 
of debate and argument here on the floor 
today as to whether the cut-off point 
was exactly the right spot or not. I 
think it is. It certainly seems to be the 
logical spot and if events in the future 
prove that it is not, it can be changed 
if conditions seem to warrant the 
change. Not every complaint that is 
voiced against this act is a good one, in 
my opinion. Many of the complaints 
have some merit. But, I believe very 
strongly that the bill we have before us 
today is the right answer to the 
problem and I hope it will be supported 
by the necessary votes to pass it under 
suspension of the rules today. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. TEWES]. 

Mr. TEWES. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
are in accord on the objectives of this 
legislation. We do not wish to see or- 
ganizations legitimately under FTC 
claim illegitimately that they are under 
the Agriculture Department. An evil 
has been created unexpectedly and this 
legislation would correct it. The proc- 
ess of correcting it, however, is impor- 
tant here. I would express my view to 
the conferees that I am voting for this 
bill with the expectation that they will 
not recede too far from the House bill. 
Concurrent jurisdiction, as we all know, 
is a kind of legalistic jungle which could 
result in flouting the will both of the 
House and the other body. 

For the purpose of clarifying the situ- 
ation in my mind as well as that of some 
of the people I represent, I would like to 
ask either the distinguished chairman of 
the committee or the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas if I am correctly 
stating the effect of the amendments 
which have been offered here to the bill 
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as it emerged from committee. As Iun- 
derstand there are five main changes: 

First. There is a provision for what is 
known as “hot pursuit,” which enables 
the Federal Trade Commission to pro- 
ceed beyond the retail level. 

Second. We are requiring a separate 
agency in the Department of Agriculture 
to operate in this field. 

Third. We are requiring annual re- 
ports from FTC and from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture concerning their 
work. 

Fourth. We are giving exclusive juris- 
diction over retail matters to the FTC; 
and, 

Fifth. We are retaining the definition 
of “public stockyards” as it has hereto- 
fore been used by the Department of 
Agriculture rather than that of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act. Is that correct? 

Mr. POAGE. I think the gentleman 
has explained the amendments very well. 

Mr. TEWES. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I think 
it is quite clear that if this bill goes to 
conference serious consideration should 
be given to the amendments to carry out 
the provisions of the Senate bill which 
have been expressed here and that such 
action would meet with the approval of 
the House when the conference report is 
considered. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
suspending the rules and passing the 
bill as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill S. 1356, to amend 
the antitrust laws by vesting in the 
Federal Trade Commission jurisdiction 
to prevent monopolistic acts or prac- 
tices and other unlawful restraints in 
commerce by certain persons engaged 
in commerce in meat and meat products, 
and for other purposes, and pass the bill 
with an amendment, as follows; to 
strike out all after the enacting clause of 
the Senate bill and insert in lieu thereof 
the provisions of H. R. 9020 just passed 
by the House. 
ae Clerk read the title of the Senate 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to say that I think the chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture 
and the distinguished subcommittee 
chairman, the gentleman from Texas, 
Mr. PoacE, have done a superlative job 
on H. R. 9020, and I wish to commend 
them. I think it is a good bill. 

I must object to this motion in the 
interest of H. R. 9020. 

Mr. HARVEY. I object, too, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
ask my friend to withdraw his objection. 
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What we are trying to do is to go to 
conference immediately. By substituting 
the House bill for the Senate bill it 
would go directly to conference. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection 
House Resolution 559 will be laid on the 
table. 

There was no objection. 


RELIEF OF D. S. AND ELIZABETH 
LANEY—VETO MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H, DOC. NO. 434) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following veto message from the 
President of the United States: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith, without my ap- 
proval, H. R. 2647, entitled “An act for 
the relief of D. S. and Elizabeth Laney.” 

The bill would direct the Secretary of 
the Treasury to pay to D. S. and Eliza- 
beth Laney, Osceola, Ark., the sum of 
$2,572.80. The bill states that this sum 
shall be in full settlement of all claims 
of D. S. and Elizabeth Laney against the 
United States for refund of an overpay- 
ment with respect to their Federal in- 
come tax liability for the calendar year 
1951. 

The records of the Treasury Depart- 
ment disclose that the amount here in- 
volved represents a portion of the tax 
which the taxpayers paid on March 18, 
1952, at the time they filed their joint 
income tax return for 1951. A field ex- 
amination of the taxpayers’ books and 
records for 1951 resulted in the assess- 
ment of a deficiency of $2,019.48, based 
primarily on the inclusion in income of 
$4,000 of unexplained credits to the tax- 
payers’ personal accounts on their books. 
This deficiency was paid by the tax- 
payers on July 14, 1953. 

On July 11, 1955, which date was more 
than 3 years after the taxpayers filed 
their return for 1951 and was almost 2 
years after the payment of the addi- 
tional deficiency, the taxpayers filed a 
claim for refund in the amount of 
$4,592.28. At the time this claim was 
filed, refund of any amount paid with 
the original return was barred by the 
3-year period of limitations prescribed 
by section 322 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1939. However, the 2-year pe- 
riod of limitations prescribed by section 
322 for filing a claim for refund after 
the date of actual payment of an amount 
of tax still hud 3 days to run with re- 
spect to the deficiency in tax of 
$2,019.48 which had been paid on July 
14, 1953. 

A revenue agent’s reexamination of 
the taxpayers’ records resulted in a re- 
fund of the deficiency of $2,019.48, plus 
interest, for which a timely claim had 
been filed. 

This bill would refund to the taxpay- 
ers an amount of tax for which no 
timely claim for refund was filed and 
which constitutes an amount the cor- 
rectness of which has not been verified 
by the Internal Revenue Service. 

The record of this case does not war- 
rant special legislative relief from the 
statute of limitations. The taxpayers 
had 3 years in which to file a claim 
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for refund after the amount here in- 
volved had been paid. Even when, on 
July 14, 1953, the assessment of a defi- 
ciency in tax made obvious to the tax- 
payers the inadequacy of their books 
and records, the taxpayers still had more 
than a year and one-half in which to 
file a timely claim for refund; and the 
record discloses no extenuating circum- 
stance justifying the taxpayers’ failure 
to file a claim for refund within that 
period. 

The granting of special relief in this 
case, where a refund was not claimed 
in the time and manner required by 
law, would constitute a discrimination 
against other taxpayers similarly situ- 
ated and would create an undesirable 
precedent. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, I 
am constrained to withhold my approval 
of the bill. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

The WHITE HoUsE, August 12, 1958. 


The SPEAKER. The objections of the 
President will be spread at large upon 
the Journal. 

Without obection the bill and the ac- 
companying message will be referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary and 
ordered printed. 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING CONSTRUCTION OF 
NUCLEAR-POWERED ICEBREAK- 
ER—VETO MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 435) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following veto message from the 
President of the United States: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I am returning herewith without my 
approval H. R. 9136, “To authorize the 
construction of a nuclear-powered ice- 
breaking vessel for operation by the 
United States Coas; Guard, and for other 
purposes.” 

The estimated cost of a nuclear- 
powered icebreaker is $60 million. I can- 
not approve expending $60 million for 
the construction of such an icebreaker 
at this time. Neither the Navy nor the 
Coast Guard construction program in- 
cludes any icebreakers, and placing the 
construction of an icebreaker arbitrarily 
ehead of high priority projects in the 
Coast Guard program would be most 
unwise. 

Nor can the construction of a nuclear- 
powered icebreaker be justified as an ex- 
tension of the present program of de- 
veloping nuclear power for vessels. In 
addition to the types of atomic reactors 
now in service in operating submarines, 
we are developing advanced types for 
other naval vessels. We are also con- 
structing a nuclear-powered merchant 
ship. No valid reason exists for increas- 
ing this extensive program at this time. 

This bill, in providing for a project 
which is not needed, fails to take account 
of the present fiscal situation of the Gov- 
ernment. A continued disregard of our 
budgetary problems through the institu- 
tion of unneeded new programs and proj- 
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ects can only add to inflationary pres- 
sures to the detriment of all the people. 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 
THE WHITE House, August 12, 1958. 


The SPEAKER. The objections of the 
President will be spread at large upon 
the Journal, 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the bill and message be referred to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries and ordered to be printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


AMENDING TITLE 18, UNITED 
STATES CODE, SECTION 3651 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's desk the bill (H. R. 7260) to 
amend title 18, United States Code, sec- 
tion 3651, so as to permit confinement in 
jail-type institutions or treatment insti- 
tutions for a period not exceeding 6 
months in connection with the grant of 
probation on a one-count indictment, 
with a Senate amendment thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 2, line 1, strike out “except in the 
District of Columbia.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, will the gentle- 
man explain this amendment? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, we passed 
a bill to amend title 18 of the United 
States Code on May 6, 1958. That bill 
went over to the Senate. It concerned 
certain types of sentencing and placing 
prisoners on probation. We omitted 
having it made applicable to the District 
of Columbia because the National Parole 
and Probation Act did not apply to the 
District of Columbia. It would appear 
however, that Public Law 85-463 made 
the National Parole and Probation Act 
applicable to the District of Columbia. 
Therefore, to be consistent we have to 
make this bill that we passed include the 
District of Columbia. All the amend- 
ment does is to include the District of 
Columbia. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


in. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GRANTING CONSENT AND APPROVAL 
OF CONGRESS TO THE TENNESSEE 
RIVER BASIN WATER POLLUTION 
CONTROL COMPACT 
Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to take from the 

Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 6701) 

granting the consent and approval of 

Congress to the Tennessee River Basin 

water pollution control compact, with 

Senate amendments thereto, and concur 

in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Page 14, line 22, after “Commission” insert 
“who shall be recognized by and admitted 
to said Commission.” 

Page 16, line 3, after “office” insert “or for 
staff assistance for the President in connec- 
tion with special projects.” 

Page 16, strike out lines 10 to 17, inclusive, 
and insert: 

“Sec, 4. Any additional power or duty pro- 
posed to be conferred upon the Tennessee 
River Basin Water Pollution Control Com- 
mission by the party States or by the Con- 
gress of the United States under author- 
ity of article II of the compact as set forth 
in the first section of this act shall be one 
within the general authority granted by said 
compact and may be utilized only in further- 
ance of the purpose described in article I of 
such compact.” 

Page 16, after line 17, insert: 

“Sec. 5. Any supplementary agreement en- 
tered into pursuant to article XI of the Ten- 
nessee River Basin water pollution control 
compact as set forth in the first section of 
this act shall be for the express purpose of 
controlling and reducing pollution and co- 
ordinating pollution control activities and 
programs in waters common to two or more 
of the party States, and the provisions of and 
procedures employed in any such supple- 
mentary agreement shall be substantially 
similar to and in conformity with the pro- 
visions and procedures of such compact.” 

Page 16, after line 17, insert: 

“Sec. 6. Nothing contained in this act or in 
the compact herein approved shall be con- 
strued as impairing or affecting the sover- 
eignty of the United States or any of its 
rights or jurisdiction in and over the area 
or waters which are the subject of the com- 

act.” 
P Page 16, line 18, strike out “5” and insert 
Ca 3 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, will the gen- 
tleman explain these amendments? 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
6701 was reported by unanimous vote of 
the committee and passed the House, 
after which it went to the Senate where 
certain amendments were added to it. 
Its primary purpose is to grant the con- 
sent and approval of the Congress to 
several States to enter into a compact 
relating to water-pollution control of the 
Tennessee River Basin and for other 
sundry purposes. 

Mr. McGREGOR. This has been sub- 
mitted to the minority side? 

Mr. BLATNIK. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ASSURING THE AVAILABILITY 
OF FREIGHT TRANSPORTATION 
SERVICE IN SOUTHEASTERN 
ALASKA 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (S. 
1798) to amend section 4426 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended, with respect 
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to certain small vessels operated by co- 
operatives or associations in transport- 
ing merchandise of members on a non- 
profit basis to or from places within the 
inland waters of southeastern Alaska 
and Prince Rupert, British Columbia, or 
to or from places within said inland 
waters and places within the inland 
waters of the State of Washington, and 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment of the managers on the part of 
the House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 


There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the statement. 


The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 2532) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 1798) 
to amend section 4426 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended, with respect to certain 
small vessels operated by cooperatives or 
associations in transporting merchandise of 
members on a nonprofit basis to or from 
places within the inland waters of south- 
eastern Alaska and Prince Rupert, British 
Columbia, or to or from places within said 
inland waters and places within the inland 
waters of the State of Washington, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the House amendment insert 
the following: “That the third sentence of 
section 4426 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended (34 Stat. 193; 46 U. S. C. 404), is 
hereby amended by adding the following 
proviso at the end thereof: ‘Provided fur- 
ther, That no vessel under one hundred and 
fifty gross tons, owned by or demise chartered 
to any cooperative or association engaged 
solely in transporting cargo owned by any 
one or more of the members of such coop- 
erative or association on a nonprofit basis 
(1) between places within the inland waters 
of southeastern Alaska, as defined pursuant 
to section 2 of the Act of February 19, 1895, 
as amended (28 Stat. 672; 33 U. S. C. 151), 
or (2) between places within said inland 
waters of southeastern Alaska and Prince 
Rupert, British Columbia, or (3) between 
places within said inland waters of south- 
eastern Alaska and places within the inland 
waters of the State of Washington, as also 
defined pursuant to such Act of February 19, 
1895, as amended, via sheltered waters, as 
defined in article I, of the treaty between 
United States and Canada defining certain 
waters of the west coast of North America 
as sheltered waters, dated December 9, 1933, 
shall be deemed to be carrying freight for 
hire within the meaning of this section.’ 

“Sec. 2. This Act shall be effective immedi- 
ately upon enactment and shall apply only 
to vessels theretofore constructed: Provided, 
however, That on and after March 15, 1960, 
the transportation herein authorized shall be 
limited to and from places within said in- 
land waters of southeastern Alaska not re- 
ceiving annual weekly transportation service 
from any part of the United States by an 
established common carrier by water, except 
that this limitation shall be inapplicable to 
the transportation of cargo of a character 
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not accepted for transportation by any such 
common carrier.” 
And the House agree to the same. 
HERBERT C. BONNER, 
Ep. A. GARMATZ, 
FRANK BOYKIN, 
THOR C, TOLLEFSON, 
WILIAM K. Van PELT, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
JOHN PASTORE, 
FRANK J, LAUSCHE, 
JOHN BUTLER, 
Norris COTTON, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 1798) to amend section 
4426 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, 
with respect to certain small vessels operated 
by cooperatives or associations in transport- 
ing merchandise of members on a nonprofit 
basis to or from places within the inland 
waters of southeastern Alaska and Prince 
Rupert, British Columbia, or to or from 
places within said inland waters and places 
within the inland waters of the State of 
Washington, submit the following statement 
in explanation of the effect of the action 
agreed upon by the conferees and recom- 
mended in the accompanying conference 
report: 

The House amendment was designed to as- 
sure the availability of water transportation 
to communities within the protected inland 
waters of southeastern Alaska, with particu- 
lar regard to the smaller out-ports having no 
or inadequate regular common carrier serv- 
ice. Under the House amendment small 
vessels owned or chartered by cooperative 
associations would not be deemed carrying 
“freight for hire” within the meaning of the 
inspection laws, if their operations were 
limited to the ports of southeastern Alaska 
generally, including operations to and from 
those ports having more or less frequent 
common carrier service. 

Section 2 of the House amendment further 
restricts the waiver of the inspection laws 
only to vessels constructed prior to the 
enactment of the act and presently in oper- 
ation in Alaskan waters. Section 2 further 
provides that the act cease to be effective on 
and after June 30, 1962. These limitations 
were intended as inducement to the present 
operators to replace their vessels in the not 
too distant future with new vessels suit- 
able for the trade, and complying with the 
inspection laws. 

The conference substitute would further 
amend section 2 of the House amendment by 
removing the requirement that the vessels 
affected be only those “now in operation in 
Alaskan waters” and the provision that the 
act cease to be effective on and after June 
30, 1962. In lieu of the stricken language the 
conference substitute adds a proviso that on 
and after March 15, 1960, the exemption 
from the inspection laws shall apply only to 
vessels engaged in transportation to and 
from places within the inland waters of 
southeastern Alaska not receiving annual 
weekly transportation service from any part 
of the United States by an established com- 
mon carrier by water. It is further provided, 
however, that this limitation is not appli- 
cable to the transportation of cargo of a 
character not accepted for transportation by 
any such common carrier. 

The conferees recognize the essentiality of 
assuring continued availability of water 
transportation to the southeastern Alaskan 
communities not adequately served by com- 
mon carriers by water or other forms of 
transportation. Therefore, it is the intent 
of the conferees of the House and the Senate 
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that the situation be again carefully re- 
viewed prior to March 15, 1960, in order to 
ascertain whether or not further legislative 
action may be needed, to assure essential 
service to and from such communities on a 
reasonable basis. 

HERBERT C. BONNER, 

Ep. A. GARMATZ, 

FRANK BOYKIN, 

THOR C. TOLLEFSON, 

WILLIAM K. VAN PELT, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (S. 375) to amend 
the Interstate Commerce Act to provide 
for filing of documents evidencing the 
lease, mortgage, conditional sale, or 
bailment of motor vehicles sold to or 
owned by certain carriers subject to 
such act, with Senate amendments to 
the House amendment thereto, and con- 
cur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments to the House amendments, as 
follows: 

Page 1, line 8, after “necessity” insert “or 
permit.” 

Page 3, line 24, strike out “where.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments to the House 
amendment were concurred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
yesterday I made a unanimous-consent 
request that it be in order tomorrow for 
the Speaker to recognize a Member to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill H. R. 
13254. In addition to that, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Speaker may 
recognize to suspend the rules on H. R. 
9239, a bill providing for the construction 
of an irrigation distribution system and 
drainage works for restricted Indian 
lands within the Coachella Valley County 
Water District in Riverside County, 
Calif., and also that the same permission 
may be granted for the Speaker to recog- 
nize to suspend the rules on S. 3333 to 
facilitate the insurance of loans under 
title I of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Ten- 
ant Act, as amended, and the act of 
August 28, 1937, as amended, relating 
to the conservation of water resources. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
may have until midnight tonight to file 
a report on H, R. 4353. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


PROGRAM FOR TOMORROW 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, may I ask 
the majority leader if he can give us 
some information as to the program for 
tomorrow. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The Private Cal- 
endar will þe called, as previously agreed 
to. Following that there will be three 
citations, as heretofore announced. Then 
there will be suspension of the rules on 
the three bills that have also been an- 
nounced. Then will follow H. R. 8002, 
improved methods of budget estimates 
to be taken from the Speaker’s desk and 
concurring in the Senate amendments, 
and H. R. 10360, the extension of the 
Mexican farm labor program. 

Mr. ARENDS. I thank the gentle- 
man, 


THE HONORABLE THOMAS ALBERT 
JENKINS, JOHN M. VORYS, AND 
CLIFF CLEVENGER, THREE GREAT 
STATESMEN 


Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, when one 
of our colleagues who has earned the 
high esteem and affection of the mem- 
bership of this House chooses to leave 
public life and return to the more cer- 
tain and peaceful pursuits of a non- 
political career, we always accept that 
decision with reluctance and sadness. 

But when three of the most distin- 
guished Members of the House, all from 
the State of Ohio, decide to retire from 
the House of Representatives, it is in- 
deed not only a sad occurrence, but one 
which is difficult to accept. 

Three members of the Ohio delega- 
tion, THOMAS ALBERT JENKINS, JOHN M. 
Vorys, and CLIFF CLEVENGER, have 
chosen not to be candidates for reelec- 
tion to the 86th Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, without doubt these three 
outstanding Americans have earned the 
right to relinquish their arduous duties 
as public office holders in these troubled 
times, but just as certainly, the House 
of Representatives can ill spare them. 

I just do not know how we are going 
to replace the dean of our delegation, 
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Tom JENKINS. He is the ranking Re- 
publican member of the Ways and Means 
Committee, as well as a member of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

He is the coauthor of the Jenkins- 
Reed Immigration Act, and the author 
of the Customs Simplification Act of 
1953; he is the author of the basic law 
providing for a pension for the blind. 
He is responsible for the Library Sery- 
ices Act, which made possible the ex- 
istence of library service to millions of 
people in rural areas. 

He has behind him a distinguished 
career in the practice of law, spreading 
over more than 50 years. His public 
service, in addition to being a Member 
of Congress, includes the office of prose- 
cuting attorney in Lawrence County and 
a member of the Ohio State Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, the Nation needs men 
like Tom JENKINS in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. They need men who bring 
with them to public office a sense of sta- 
bility and farsightedness that makes 
other less cautious men pause and con- 
sider the legislative steps they are about 
to take. I can think of no more difficult 
assignment in the Congress than to be a 
hardworking member of the Ways and 
Means Committee. Tom JENKINS has 
performed that task for 25 years. His 
discerning mind, his exactness, his pa- 
tience and understanding, not to mention 
his outstanding ability, are attributes 
that we can ill afford to spare in this day 
and age. 

Tom JENKINS will be succeeded in the 
Congress of the United States, but he will 
never be replaced. 

As if it were not bad enough that we 
are losing Tom JENKINS, we are also los- 
ing Joun Vorys. A Yale graduate, he 
has the distinction of being one of the 
earliest pilots of the country, having 
been a naval aviator in World War I. 

He has been a teacher of the College 
of Yale in China, as well as a repre- 
sentative in the Ohio General Assembly, 
a State senator, the State of Ohio’s first 
director of aeronautics, as well as past 
president of the Columbus Bar Associa- 
tion. And when World War II came, 
Joun Vorys enlisted in the Civil Air 
Patrol and flew as a pilot on antisub- 
marine patrol over the Gulf of Mexico 
during the Congressional recess. 

A member of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs for the past 18 years; a 
Congressional delegate to the Conference 
of the Interparliamentary Union in 
Cairo, Egypt, in 1947; a member of the 
Select Committee on Economic Aid in 
1947; a member of the ECA Watch Dog 
Committee; a member of the United 
States delegation to the sixth session of 
the United Nations General Assembly in 
Paris in 1951; he is also a member of the 
Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

There is no Member of the House more 
thoroughly versed in international af- 
fairs than Joun Vorys. His wise coun- 
sel, his vast experience, and his sound 
judgment will be sorely missed, not only 
in the Committee on Foreign Affairs, but 
also on the floor of this House and in 
many other departments of Government 
where he has played a vital role. 
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And last, but certainly not least, CLIFF 
CLEVENGER is leaving us to return to 
purely civilian pursuits. He began his 
career in the House as a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture, but for the 
past several years he has been on the 
Committee on Appropriations. Today 
he is the ranking minority member on 
the Appropriations Subcommittee for 
Commerce and Related Agencies as well 
as a member of the Appropriations Sub- 
committee on State, Justice and Judici- 
ary and Related Agencies. His has been 
the voice of wisdom when it comes to 
the expenditure of public funds. He is 
the epitome of the concept that a public 
office is a public trust. He has consist- 
ently sought reductions in Government 
spending; he has argued for the bal- 
anced budget, recognizing that if we 
cannot pay our way in periods of high 
prosperity, we certainly cannot do so 
when times are otherwise. He believes 
that a dollar saved is a dollar earned— 
a belief that unfortunately does not have 
too many adherents in these days of 
high spending. His is the voice of cau- 
tion; a voice that should be heeded. 

I do not know who will be CLIFF CLEv- 
ENGER’s successor, but I sincerely hope 
that he will try in every way to emulate 
his predecessor. 

The House is losing the services, Mr. 
Speaker, of three stalwart, patriotic 
Americans from the State of Ohio. They 
have earned their right to leave us, but 
the Nation can ill afford to lose their 
indispensable services. They will leave 
us, however, knowing that they 
have contributed mightily to the Amer- 
ican way of life. 


SOCIAL SECURITY FOR 
SCHOOLTEACHERS 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I am in re- 
ceipt of a letter from one of our teachers 
in my District from which I quote: 

Most West Virginia teachers were brought 
under social-security coverage July 1, 1956. 
Those who are being retired are severely 
penalized because the first half of that year 
must be included with no credit, since no 
payment had been made for that time. This 
will continue endlessly for future retirees in 
less proportion as the years go by. 


It appears that, due to the fact that 
the effective date of the coverage came 
at the beginning of the fiscal year—July 
1—instead of the calendar year—Decem- 
ber 31—the rates of benefits are figured 
on the payment made for a period of 6 
months and applied to the rate for an 
entire year, thus reducing the benefits, 
insofar as this first year is concerned, 
by approximately 50 percent. 

It does seem to me that something 
should be done about this matter. I am 
bringing it to the attention of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means in the hope 
that due consideration can be given. 
Perhaps an arrangement could be 
worked out where the teachers affected 
might be permitted to pay into the fund 
the amount of tax that would have ap- 
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plied had the effective date of coverage 
been made as of the beginning of the 
calendar year or January 1, thus giv- 
ing full payment and full benefits for 
the entire year. 

I trust this matter may have early and 
appropriate consideration. 


SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS, COAST 
GUARD 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s desk the bill (H. R. 3820) to amend 
section 490 of title 14, United States 
Code, relating to the settlement of 
claims of military and civilian person- 
nel of the Coast Guard, and for other 
purposes, with Senate amendments 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 4, after line 2, insert: 

“Sec, 4. The fourth sentence of 645 (a) 
of title 14, United States Code, is amended 
by deleting therefrom the words ‘The 
amount allowed on account of personal in- 
jury or death shall be limited to reasonable 
medical, hospital, and burial expenses actu- 
ally incurred, except that’, and by capitaliz- 
ing the next following word ‘no’.” 

Page 4, after line 2, insert: 

“Sec. 5. Section 645 (b) of title 14, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“*(b) No claim shall be settled under this 
section unless presented in writing within 
2 years after the occurrence of the accident 
or incident out of which such claim arises 
unless it occurs in time of war or armed 
conflict, or war or armed conflict inter- 
venes, within 2 years after its occurrence, 
in which event any claim may on good 
cause shown be presented within 2 years 
after peace is established or such armed 
conflict terminates. The dates of com- 
mencement and termination of an armed 
conflict for the purpose of this section shall 
be established by concurrent resolution of 
the Congress or by determination of the 
President.’ ” 

Page 4, after line 2, insert: 

“Sec. 6. That the amendment made by 
section 4 of this act shall be effective only 
with respect to claims accruing after the 
date of enactment of this act.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act 
to amend sections 490 and 645 of title 14, 
United States Code, relative to the settle- 
ment of claims of military and civilian per- 
sonnel of the Coast Guard, and for other 
purposes.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, will the gentle- 
man explain the amendment? 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 3820 
as passed by the House amended section 
490 of title 14 of the United States Code 
so that the provisions of that section 
would conform to the provisions relating 
to claims settlements which now apply 
to the other armed services as contained 
in title 10. The Senate amendment 
merely combines the provisions of the 
House-passed bill—at that time H. R. 
4370—with this bill. The Senate amend- 
ment has the effect of bringing the pro- 
visions of section 645 of title 14 into 
conformity with the law which now ap- 
plies to other branches of the armed 
services. In other words, this brings 
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them all under one bill and makes no 
real changes in the law. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there any expense 
attached to this? 

Mr. LANE. There is no expense at- 
tached to it. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


NEWINGTON SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
desk the bill (H. R. 4804) for the relief 
of the Newington School District, New 
Hampshire, with a Senate amendment 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 2, line 1, after “Provided,” insert 
“That the appropriate authorities convey to 
the United States all their right, title, and 
interest in and to the township school prop- 
erty located at Newington, N. H., which 
property has been rendered useless for 
school purposes due to the noise and danger 
from Department of the Air Force aircraft 
ae Pease Air Force Base: Provided fur- 
ther”, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, will the gentle- 
man explain the significance of this 
amendment? 

Mr. LANE. As the bill left the House 
the land was to be retained by the 
township of Newington, N. H. When 
the bill arrived in the Senate they felt 
that the land should be conveyed to the 
United States Government. Your com- 
mittee concurs in that amendment. I 
think that was the proper way to do it 
in the beginning. 

I think that was the proper way to do 
it in the beginning, as long as we are 
paying for damages due to trauma, the 
explosion, the noise, and so forth, up 
at the airbase. As long as we are giving 
them that much money, we should take 
back the land on which the school is 
located. All we do here is concur with 
the Senate and transfer the property to 
the United States Government. 

Mr. KEATING. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Is that a small tract of 
land? 

Mr. LANE. It is a very small tract of 
land. The townspeople wanted to re- 
tain it, but evidently the Senate feels 
differently. That has been the policy of 
the committee, that when there are any 
damages paid, in similar cases we convey 
the land to the United States Govern- 
ment. It is right adjacent to a New 
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England airbase, known as the Pease 
Air Force Base. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AUTHORIZING SECRETARIES OF 
MILITARY DEPARTMENTS TO 
SETTLE CERTAIN CLAIMS 


Mr, LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
desk the bill (H. R. 9022) to amend title 
10, United States Code, to authorize the 
Secretaries of the military departments 
to settle certain claims in the amount 
of $5,000, or less, and to partially pay 
certain claims which are certified to 
Congress, with a Senate amendment 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 2, strike out all after line 18 over to 
and including line 7 on page 3. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr. KEATING. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man explain the part which is struck 
out? 

Mr. LANE. Yes; I will be glad to. 

This came to Congress as an execu- 
tive communication. The Senate 
amendment strikes from the bill provi- 
sions for partial payment of claims filed 
under section 2734, title 10, United 
States Code, concerning claims arising 
in foreign countries. The Department 
of Defense has indicated that the 
amendment to strike section 2 of the bill 
is satisfactory to it. 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman says 
the Department of Defense favors the 
elimination of this language which the 
Senate has struck out? 

Mr. LANE. It does. 

Mr. KEATING. I withdraw my reser- 
vation of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ATOMIC-POWERED ICEBREAKER 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
commend President Eisenhower for re- 
fusing to give his support to a bill which 
would have provided for the building of 
an atomic-powered icebreaker. I op- 
posed the bill in committee and opposed 
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it on the House floor, for substantially 
the reasons given by the President in 
his veto message. 


AREA REDEVELOPMENT 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Administrator 
Albert Cole has been reported in the 
press as saying that it would be far better 
if Congress were not to enact a housing 
bill this year than to pass either the bill 
approved by the Senate or the version 
reported by the Committee on Banking 
and Currency of this House. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that the failure 
to enact housing legislation during this 
session will deal a near-fatal blow to the 
redevelopment programs in many of our 
cities. Capital-grant authorization for 
this program is exhausted. Communi- 
ties who have submitted applications, or 
who plan to submit applications, to the 
Urban Renewal Administration will be 
faced with an almost impossible dilemma 
if the Congress fails to enact legislation 
during this session providing new author- 
izations for urban renewal. 

Such cities will be required either to 
abandon their slum-clearance programs 
or undertake the projects with solely lo- 
cal funds. To follow the latter course is 
all but impossible, since cities are “low 
man on the totem pole” among the sev- 
eral levels of government as far as finan- 
cial capacity and tax resources are con- 
cerned. 

To follow the other alternative—aban- 
donment of the redevelopment pro- 
gram—is to concede that the richest na- 
tion on earth is incapable of solving 
perhaps its No. 1 domestic problem: the 
blight and slum conditions now threat- 
ening to destroy the tremendous human 
and economic resources which are our 
urban areas. 

It is inconceivable to me, Mr. Speaker, 
that the Congress could adjourn with- 
out meeting its responsibilities to the 
more than two-thirds of our people who 
live in cities. It is inconceivable that the 
relatively small differences in the 
amounts for urban renewal contained in 
the House and Senate bills could prevent 
our passing legislation so vital to the 
preservation of our cities. It is incon- 
ceivable to me that the Republican ad- 
ministration, through its Budget Bureau 
and its Housing Administrator, could be 
so uncompromising in its opposition to 
this bill. 


OLD-AGE, SURVIVORS’, AND DIS- 
ABILITY INSURANCE 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, more than 
11 million persons were receiving old- 
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age, survivors’, and disability insurance 
benefits at the end of 1957. More than 
$7 billion were paid out to them during 
that year. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare following the policy of giv- 
ing us this information as soon as it be- 
comes available, has sent me a report 
which I find of interest to the people of 
Massachusetts, and of Essex County 
which includes the district that I repre- 
sent. Essex also embraces the district 
of Congressman WILLIAM H. BATES. 

Nationwide, more than 9 out of 10 jobs 
in paid employment are covered by this 
program of social security as distin- 
guished from unemployment security. 
Over 65 percent of all people aged 65 or 
over are now drawing old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance benefits or will be able 
to draw them when they retire. Nine out 
of every ten members and children in the 
Nation can count on monthly survivors’ 
insurance benefits if the family bread- 
winner dies. 

In Massachusetts alone, the total of 
benefit payments during 1957 came to 
more than $307 million. More than 
412,000 were being helped under this 
program as of December 31, 1957. 

Breaking the figures down to Essex 
County in Massachusetts, we find that 
53,068 people were drawing monthly 
benefits totaling $3,129,864 by the end 
of last year. The types of benefits in- 
cluded old-age, wife’s or husband's, 
child's, widow’s or widower's, mother's, 
parent's, and disability. 

These figures are revealing and en- 
couraging because they show that ap- 
proximately 9 percent of the people in 
Essex County are now receiving benefits 
under social security, the program moti- 
vated by humane considerations that 
also proves beneficial to the economy. 


CAPT. MOSES ROGERS AND THE 
“SAVANNAH” 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, Amer- 
ican history books neglect and often 
ignore an American whose stature should 
truly be recognized as among the highest 
of our early period as a nation. Capt. 
Moses Rogers, of New London, Conn., 
master of the little steamship Savannah, 
was a man who did much to carry the 
American flag’s reputation abroad in the 
hectic days after the War of 1812. His 
ingenuity, his courage, his diplomacy 
helped lay the groundwork for the con- 
cept foreigners began to have in the 
years after 1819 of our great new land 
as the land of opportunity. 

As master of the Savannah, first 
steam-powered ship to cross the Atlantic, 
Captain Rogers and his gallant crew de- 
serve a better place in our Hall of Fame 
than they have been given. In fact, un- 
til recently, the Savannah was all but 
forgotten. The fact that she proved that 
steam could be employed on ocean voy- 
ages had been virtually ignored, even 
actually denied by those who did not 
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know or were prejudiced in favor of later 
ships. 

Few people have realized that the 
Savannah was plowing the Atlantic en 
route to St. Petersburgh, Russia, only 12 
short years after Fulton's Clermont 
puffed up the Hudson. Few have been 
aware that she was shorter than the 
superliner United States is wide. Few 
have known that she could not physically 
carry any more coal and wood than she 
had on board and therefore was pre- 
vented from using her steam engine for 
the entire voyage. Few have ever heard 
of the sincere enthusiasm with which she 
was greeted by American Ambassadors 
abroad, by kings, by princesses, by the 
Czar of Russia, and by professional 
naval officers. 

One reason that these facts are now 
becoming known is a drive being con- 
ducted by Frank O. Braynard, Director, 
Bureau of Information, American Mer- 
chant Marine Institute. Author of two 
books on American ships, and twice 
president of the Steamship Historical 
Society of America, Mr. Braynard has 
spent nearly 2 years on this project so 
far. It has become a crusade with him 
and has overlapped into his personal life 
to such an extent that we are told his 
wife frequently describes herself as a 
“Savannah widow.” In this period he 
has written over 1,500 letters gathering 
information on the Savannah and on 
Capt. Moses Rogers. He has had the 
help of hundreds of Government agen- 
cies, libraries, museums, and individuals 
here and in many foreign countries. 

As a part of his effort the world’s first 
nuclear-powered passenger cargo ship 
was named Savannah. It was also due to 
his suggestion that this new Savannah’s 
keel was laid by the New York Shipbuild- 
ing Corp., Camden, N. J., on May 22, 
National Maritime Day. May 22 is the 
anniversary on which the first Savannah 
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sailed on her historic voyage to Europe. 
His third project in this line has been 
the search for the wreck of the old 
Savannah, lost off Fire Island in 1821. 
It is his concept to place a portion or 
relic of the old Savannah aboard the 
new Savannah, so that the first deep sea 
steamship and the first nuclear mer- 
chant ship can sail as one. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Froop] is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, much as 
we all desire it, economic recovery is not 
coming along as we would like it to—the 
jobless total remains at the 5-million-or- 
better mark, and this represents a lot of 
deprivation anyway you look at it. 

I realize, of course, that there’s no 
recession or depression in the area of 
bright predictions—almost each new edi- 
tion of the newspapers carries reports 
by economists that things are going to 
get better and better—later on, that is. 

Meanwhile, the doctors of the econ- 
omy have come up with some new jargon 
to describe the present condition of 
arrested economic progress—we are wit- 
nessing something new, they inform us— 
we now have what is known as a “double- 
bottom recession.” We are all familiar 
with the blithe description that the reces- 
sion was “saucering out.” Well the new 
summer model, 1958, is the “double-bot- 
tom recession.” 

This is all mighty entertaining and 


does portray a certain degree of inge- 


nuity in nomenclature—but, I submit, it 
does not do a thing for the head of a 
family who is out of work and whose 
prospects for employment are not bright- 
ening, day by day. 
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Mr. Speaker, while this serious prob- 
lem of unemployment persists through- 
out the land, grave injury is being done 
our national economy. Day after day, 
week after week, businesses in all sections 
of the country are going to the wall, 
abolishing jobs, adversely affecting buy- 
ing power in many regions, weakening 
the whole fabric of our national economic 
life. Virtually all segments of our in- 
dustrial life are affected. Closings have 
taken place in many categories: Steel 
shoes, textiles, electronics, bakeries, ma- 
chine tools, printing and others. There 
are scores and scores of such closed 
plants, representing thousands ‘of lost 
jobs. They cut across the economic life- 
line of the Nation. 

We are confronted with a serious 
problem, gentlemen. ‘This kind of sick- 
ness can poison the whole national eco- 
nomic body. We need to take cogniz- 
ance of this distressing problem and 
move speedily and effectively to cure the 
conditions which are causing economic 
havoc. 

Remember that we are only as strong 
militarily as we are sound and prosper- 
ous economically. The fighting front is 
only the extension of the homefront. A 
condition precedent to the survival of 
America in freedom is a strong, flourish- 
ing national economy. 

I ask unanimous consent for insertion 
in the Recorp at this point the following 
list of Congressional Districts throughout 
the country with economic problems of 
varying degrees of unemployment and 
underemployment, and certain letters 
and statements, including letters from 
Mr. Paul Butler, chairman of the Na- 
tional Democratic Committee, and Mr. 
Mead Alcorn, chairman. of the Republi- 
can National Committee, in support of 
this legislation known as S. 3683, area 
redevelopment bill. 


Congressional Districts with distressed industrial labor markets and markets suffering from substantial labor surplus—By State, as of July 
1958 and rural areas and Indian reservations eligible for assistance under the Douglas-Payne bill 


Congressman 


State and Congressional 
District 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Columbus 
Anniston ( allioun), Talladega ?. 
-| Gadsden (Etowah 


Tabor market area 


Mobile ? 


Ga., including Russell County) 2 


Florence-Sheffield (Franklin) ?.......--....-.-.---. 
Birmingham (Jefferson ?.............-....-.--.----. 


Rural areas ! 


Choctaw, Clarke, Marengo, Monroe, Washing- 
w ilcox. 


ton, 
Covington, Crenshaw, 


Butler, Conecuh, 
Lowndes, Montgomer: nai 

pon, Russell, 

-| Autaga, ‘Clay, Coosa, Dallas, St. Clair, 


-| Barbour, Bullock 1 Lee, 

11| DeKalb, Randolph, Tall lapoosa. 

-| Bibb, Chilton, Shanes Perry, Sumter, 
Tuscaloosa. 

Blount, Cullman, Fayette, Franklin, Lamar, 
Marion, Pickens, Walker, Winston. 

-| Jackson, Lawrence, Morgan. 


Fulton, Izard, Sharp, Stone, White. 
Logan, Madison, Marion, Newton, Searcy, 
Van Buren. 

5 Conway, ope. 

Cleveland, Dallas, Drew, Grant. 


~--|)Los Angeles-Long Beach 9... ccceccwcenccecccweccccenenceceoess+ 
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Congressional Districts with distressed industrial labor markets and markets suffering from substantial labor surplus—By State, as of July 
1958 and rural areas and Indian reservations eligible for assistance under the Douglas-Payne bill—Continued 


Labor market area 


lak 

ee Se, -| Bristol, New Britain, ame (part), Middletown (part), Thomp- 
sonville (part), Torrin 

n ae -| Danielson,? Middletowt G re me Norwich (part), Thompsonville 
(part), Willimantic (part)? 

Bridgeport ert Meriden (part), New Haven 


Ansonia (part) 
(part), faterbury (part), Br 

Bridgeport (part) Ansonia (part), Danbury (part) 2........----.--- 

Bristol { (part), Waterbury (part), Torrington (part), Danbury 


Matthews PERERA SAM EIS DENIER ESA ORE GANS ep REST EROS ES ACR 


Preston... 


Vinson 

Mitchell... 
Landrum. - Toccoa (Habersham, Stephens) 2 
Ci bE CEE! SDOOPOR CE TORRIIN) 90 ee nen an cas ea cant m@ashantesa ten 


OCCA AAE an oe N er EE SEEE ET NEEE AE ae 


Chicago (Du Page), Woodstock (McHenry) ? 
Joliet (Will), La Salle 2__ 
Rockford (Winnebago) 2 
-| Peoria (Peoria, ‘Tazewell, 


2 
Harrisburg (White 2 Litchfield (Montgomery),? Mount Carmel- 
omes (Edwards, Lawrence, Richland, Wabash), Mount Vernon 
(Hamilton, denson Wayne), ? Centralia (Clinton, Marion).? 
eee (Gallai ardin, Pope Saline, Herrin-Murphysboro- 
West Frankfort E SSe Jackson, Jobnson, Perry, Union, 
Williamson)? 


Vincennes Gono es ee 
Evansville (Vanderburgh) 3... 
Connersville (Franklin) ?_...--.--____---.--__--.--s.------------ 
Muncie (Delaware),? Richmond (Wayne), 3 Connersville (Fayette, 
ome Union),? New Castle mana 


eanoaeke bar ag 
Madisonville (Hopk: 


Louisville Ws EET aa le SS Bee LS 
Frankfort (Anderson) 3_-..... 
oodford. 


Frankfort (Franklin, 

Hazard (Breathitt, Letcher, ry),? Morehead-Grayson (Carter, 
Elliott, Green Rowan),? Paintsville-Prestonburg (Flo: yd, 
Johnson, Knott, ofin, Martin), 3 Pikeville-Williamson (Pike)! 

Corbin (Clay. Knox, Laurel, Whitley), Middlesboro-Harlan (Be! 
Harlan, Leslie). 


Biddeford- Sania Foo sna saccewnannncrenwoswesanssanunaene ees = 


‘or w: | UR Sas AEAEE CE S ACARANE A 


Cumberland (Allegany) ? E E NEENA E A T aA 


E I DA E A TAE E e 


h Adams,’ Pittsfield, field, 8; 1d-Holyoke (part) 2.. 
ra ate bard, Ware (eee rol dE os Oat) 


vo 


iar 3 Fitchburg (part), Marlboro (part) 3.. 
Lawrence (part) 3, ESDAS DOE. Haverhill 2 : 


See footnotes at rena of table. 


Avoyelles, L La 
Franklin, M 


Rural areas * 


Holmes, Leon, Washin 
Baker. om. 
Liberty, Screven, 

Baker. 


Fayette, Heard. 
Hancock, Twiggs, Wilkinson, 
Murray, 

anni Union 

Greene, Hart,’ Taliaferro. 


Hardin, Pope. 


Butler, Edmonson, Grayson. 


Adair, Metcalfe. 
Grecthite Garter, Elot; Floyd, Green 
, i) 
Magoffin, Menifee, 


Bienville, , Saiborne, 1 aco i te 
Salle, Natchitoches, Winn, 
, Richland, 
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rom substantial labor surplus—By State, as of July 
er the Douglas-Payne bill—Continued 


State and Congressional 
District 
orienta 
7 ETOO Lan 
( LR ee .--| Nicholson 


Labor market area 


Lawrence SD ce aces eae A ee ne ee 
Brockton erp )? 


part 
Fall River, * Broin GE Milford (part), Taunton (part) an 


ORTOIL CW g, Se oo ere a ee ne ee ee 
Monroe (Monroe), 3 Adrian, Ann Arbor-Ypsilanti, Jackson 2_ 
Batto One Sco ones anal U case S EORR aS ausor 


g 
Detroit (Macomb), 
Saginaw, Ionia-Belding-Greenv ille, Owosso 2 
Muskegon (Muskegon) 4 


Detroit: (Wayne) 9.55 acon sh ha ce ee iaa Ei 


Dotrot (OGKISNG) Rises anewwatuticmasanenscnanbenanteaeenne tripy 


Minneapolis-St. Paul (Dakota) ?._.-......-.-..+.-.--.---.--------.- 
Minneapolis-St. Paul (Anoka, Hennepin) 2 

Minneapolis-St. Paul (Ramsey) *__......-.-.---..-.- 
Minneapolis-St. Paul (part of city of Minneapolis) 2 


-| Duluth-Superior (St. Louis) 2 


New Mexico: At e- 
New York: arg 


See odian tee at end of table. 


Kansas City (Jackson) ?_.._. ua: 

Kansas City (Kansas Cit 

Kansas City (Clr) St. So vi 
ringfield, Joplin (Jasper 

Flat iver-De Soto-Festus 3 


St. Louis (St. Charles) $... 
Cape Girardeau #_....... PEFEA AY RE CES ONO DE DSIRE SE Sis EAS 


Butte, Kalispell, Great Falls 2_......-.....-.....--... Sedeo sansi oe 
Lincoln (Lancaster) 4 


Philadelphia (Camden, Gloucester) pe Be SUM eB i E ENS Pa. 
Atlantic City, Pridgeon 
Long Beach,? Perth Ambo: pore 
Perth Amboy, Trenton, P iladelphia (Burlington) 
Plainfield-Somerville, Morristown: Dover. Perth Amboy, Paterson 2.. 
Plainfield-Somerville, Newark 
Plainfield-Somerville, Morristown- Dower, Trenton, Paterson, Allen- 
town-Bethlehem (Warren). ? 


Kings County #.-...... nal aane sarees a aresedenesen scunecwsanecnapanaavecanon 


Kings and Queens Counties ?_ ....................---...---------.-- 


Rural areas 1 


Alcorn, Attala, Calhoun, Chickasaw, Choctaw, 
Clay, Itawamba, Lowndes, Monroe, Noxu- 
bee, Oktibbeha, Py tos, Prentiss, Tisho- 
mingo, Webster, Winston. 

Benton, Carrol, ‘Grenada, Fri ic Mont- 
gomery. Panola, Tippah, Union, Yalobusha. 

Holmes, “Washington. 

Adams, Amite, Ciaiborn, Copiah, Franklin, 
Hinds, Warren, Wilkinson, Yazoo, Jefferson, 
Waltham, 

Clarke, Tane Kemper, Lauderdale, Leake, 

Madison, Neshoba, Newton, Rankin, Scott, 
Simpson, Smith. 

Covington, Greene, Jefferson, Davis, Lamar, 

Lawrence, Marion, Perry, Wayne. 


Douglas, Ozark, Taney, Wright. 
Carter, Howell, Iron, Reynolds, Shannon, 
Wayne, 


Ripley, 
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Congressional Districts with distressed industrial labor markets and markets suffering from substantial labor surplus—By State, as of July 
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State aa Torenia Congressman Labor market area Rural areas 1 


New Sse opeaned 


Fo cits: Middletown-Beacon (Putnam) 3... 
Rockland County ?_........-..-..-.-.---.--. 
Newburgh-Middletown-Beacon (Orange) 3... 
Midas -Middletown-Beacon (nart of Dutchess) 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy (AThany) #_......-.-.-.------------------ 
Glens Falls-Hudson Falls (Warren-Washington), Albany-Sche- 
nectady-Troy (Rensselaer) .? 

Albany-Schenectady-Troy (Schenectady), Oneonta, Amsterdam, 
Gloversville.? 


Elmira 3_.... 
| ne Sates, See 
Buffalo (Niagara, part of Erie) 3. 
Buffolo (city of Buffalo) *..... 

Buffalo (part of Erie) %..... 
Jamestown-Dunkirk E 


Kinston (Lenoir) 3, Rorky Mount (Edgecombe) 3 Warren, 
Rocky Mount (Nash) +.. 
Mount Sees (Scurry) EN 
Durham (Durham), Greens 3 
Fayetteville (Cumberland) 3 Braye: 
Rockingham-Hamilet, Thomasvillce-Lexington 2.. Ans 
_, | SRR Re. > oO a ee ety Ahe, Watanga, 
Morgantown ®_. -.-5:.- 2... ee. cory» M itche 


Shelby-Kines Mountain (Cleveland) 3 E 
Rutherfordton-Forest City? __. _- 2-1-2272 scence noone aaa 
Asheville (Buncombe),? Waynesville (Haywood, part of Jackson) +.. chases Jackson, Macon, Swain, Transylvania. 


McDowell, Yancey. 


Dee we ae (Montgomery), Hamilton-Middletown (Butler) 
ag ES Oo aS ET eae EE 
Toledo Se; o wood, Defiance, Seger erne sh Fremont (Ottawa) aa 
Portsmouth- Chillicothe (Pike, Ross, a T ae a R E 
Springfield, $ Dayton (Greene) ?_____...-.--....-.-.------------=---- 
us pew ekoi AT ES Morrow), Findlay-Fostoria- 
Toledo. uen Coe See oe 
Portsmouth-Chillicothe a, 5  Athens-Logan-Nelsonville, 
Huntington-Ashland (Lawren 
Youngstown (part of Trumbull), Ashtabula-Connesut, Kent- 
Ravenna (Portage) 2. 
Sandusky-Fremont (Erie, Huron, Sandusky) 2... 
TOT ak ren gage bee Ee pimenaecotel 
Cambridge, Marietta, Zanesville 2___..._-..- 
enter ts ew Philadelphia-Dover (Tuscarawas) *_ 


New rE A rasa cnr ad Carroll- Harrison), Wheeling, W. Va.- 
Ohio, East Liverpool-Salem #_..__....---.-.-------- 
Tabe ahoning-Trumbull) | RSS aA 


Cherokee, Haskell, McIntosh, Seq 
Aloka, Latimer, LeFlore, Mbura Pi Pittsburg, 


Hughes. 


aeeeenncesese= wen ne en nnn enn nn ne on nn nn nn en en ene oo ne on nn noe ee nnn nn enn n nnn eee 


Portland (Clackamas-Washington) #...........-...---.-------..---- 

Pendleton (Umatella) 3 nancnnnneneee 

~| Portland (Multnomah) ?_................-..-.. 
Albany, Coos Bay, Roseburg, Eugene ? 


Philadelphia *...... aagnanngnccrnesencanncensenawansennnessacesasnnes 


Allentown-Bethlehem (Lehigh), Philadelphia (Bucks) #....-.......- 
Philadelphia (Chester) 2 ) * 
Sorat Caa anna) 2. 


ots aaa A 


bury-Shamokir-Mount 
Eim E m part of teri ees tt (Bradford).# 
o LA D SIDA S ELE O wistown (Miffiin),? Sunbury-Shamokin- 
Mount Carmel (Snyder, Union)? 

shen oe STALI eel a YORK Sone. LIRL 

Van Zandt... Altoona (hinir) p ; Clearficld-DuBois (art ut of Centre, Clearfield) bees 
a E EE EAEN G T N A dn EE ada cdnceh gramophone hanna 
Saylor._...................| Johnstown (Cam! (Gam OTETO 
Ga Ba CI Charfjeld: DuBols (oe (part of cess St. Marys | (Elk)! = 


pT ee eet 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Congressional Districts with distressed industrial labor markets and markets suffering from substantial labor surplus—By State, as of July 
1958 and rural areas and Indian reservations eligible for assistance under the Douglas-Payne bill—Continued 


State and Congressional 
District 


aenn. 


Pittsburgh 2 


Providence,? Newport * 
Providence ? 


Labor market area 


Uniontown-Connellsville (Fayette), Pittsburgh (Washington) 3... 


Rural areas 1 


Allendale, Berkely, Colleton, Dorchester, Jasper. 
EE ick. 


Chesterfield, Fairchild, Kershaw. 


Bremerton ?__.____. 
ADETA Bellinghai 


Bristol-Johnson City-Kingsport ?. 


Knoxville (Anderson, Blount, Knox), LaFollette-Jellico-Tazewell 
(Campbell) 3 
Chattanooga ? 


Texarkana (Bowie)? 
Beaumont-Port Art 


-| Houston #___. 
Fort Worth 2. 
Corpus Christi: aS 
Laredo 


Fairmont (Marion),? Wheeling, W. Va.-Steubenville, Ohio * 
Martinsburg, Morgantown ? 


P popati erte-White Sulphur Sprin: 
(McDowell),? Bluefield (Mercer 
Backley (Raleigh) , * Logan (Logan, part of Boone) * 


Kenosha,? Lake Geneva-W hitewater, Racine, Beloit 2 
Beaver Dam, Watertown 2 


Duluth-Superior (Douglas) ?. 


Radford-Pulaski (Wythe) 3_.......-.....-.----... 

Radford-Pulaski (Floyd, Brontgomie 

e yatoe Ga 
ngsport 
field?" 


Wis 


Appalach ia (Lee, 


),? Roanoke 2____.....__ 
Yise),? Bristol-Johnson City- 
enn. (Washington County, Va.), Richlands-Blue- 


Charleston (Fayette „Clarksburg (Harrison), Parkersburg (Cal- 
houn, Ritchie, Wirt).? 

Logan (Lincoln),? Point Pleasant-Gallipolis (Jackson, Mason, Put- 

nam), m)» Huntington-Ashiand (Cabell, Wayne), Parkersburg (Pleas- 


s (Greenbriar, Monroe),? Welch 


Carter, Claiborne, Cocke, Grainer, Greene, Han- 
cock, Hawkins, "Johnson, Sevier, Unicoi. 
Morgan, Scott, Union. 


Bledsoe, Grundy, Monroe. 
Cannon, Clay, Gumberland, Jackson, Overton, 

Pickett, Putnam, Van Buren, Warren, White. 
Houston, Humphreys, Lawrence, Lewis, Perry, 


Wayne. 3 
Benton, Decatur, Fayette, Hardeman, Hardin. 
Haywood. 


Upshur, 
Rains. 


Leon. 
Houston, Trinity. 


Buckingham, Lunenberg. 
Carroll, Charlotte, Grayson, Halifax. 


Dickenson, Lee, Russell, Seott, Wise, 


Barbour. 

Braxton. Calhoun, Clay, Doddridge, Fayette, 
Nicholas, Wirt. 

Lincoln, Mason, ‘Putnam, Roane, Wayne. 


Mercer, Monroe, Summers. 
Raleigh. 


1 Rural areas currently eligible for assistance under the poupar Enya bill. 


3 Other areas with substantial labor surplus as of July 1958. 


3 Currently eligible for assistance under Douglas-Payne dill, i. e., unemployment 


of 6 percent or more in at least 18 of past 24 months, 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., August 11, 1958. 

Dear CoLLEAGUE: According to the July 
1958 labor market reports of the Bureau of 
Employment Security now at hand, it is clear 
that small or large sections of upwards 250 
Congressional Districts in all parts of the 
United States are now suffering from un- 
employment and underemployment. 

We enclose a list herewith compiled from 
the Bureau of Employment Security data 
which shows all of the Congressional Districts 
in the country where there are labor sur- 
plus areas of varying degrees of severity. In 
addition, we have added to this list those 
rural counties (and have identified these 
with their respective Congressional District) 


uglas-Payne bi 


KE Congressional = with Indian reservations eligible for assistance under the 
s Will be eligible for assistance under Douglas-Payne bill ifsubstantial labor surplus 


persists through December 1958. 


where according to a formula developed by 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
living standards are so low, or underemploy- 
ment so persistent, as to make these counties 
available for assistance under S. 3683, the 
area redevelopment bill. 

It is our conviction that even a cursory 
study of the data herewith will convince most 
Members of Congress that we should not ad- 
journ until S. 3683 has been enacted into 
law so that some help will become available 
for these persistently and seriously distressed 
areas spotted in every section of our country. 
Adoption of S. 3683 can only be insured by 
the utmost vigilance and unity of purpose 
on the part of all its supporters on both sides 
of the aisle. We urge the most active and 


determined cooperation on behalf of S. 3683 
from all Members of the House. 

The Members who are endorsing this letter 
represent Congressional districts where 
either urban or rural areas have been so 
chronically depressed as to make these places 
eligible for assistance under the terms of this 
bill. The attached statements of the two 
national chairmen attest to the bipartisan 
support for this legislation. 

The cancer of economic distress and un- 
employment makes it imperative that this 
legislation be approved when it comes up 
on the floor this week. Your help to this 
end is earnestly and gratefully solicited. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANTEL J. FLOOD, 
Member of Congress. 


1958 


CLEVELAND M. Bamry, West Virginia; ROB- 
ERT C. Byrp, West Virginia; JOSEPH L, CAR- 
RIGG, Pennsylvania; FRANK CHELF, Kentucky; 
Frank M. Corrin, Maine; WINFIELD K. DEN- 
TON, Indiana; CHARLES C. Drees, Jr., Michi- 
gan; JOHN D. DINGELL, Michigan; Ivor D. 
FENTON, Pennsylvania; AIME J. FORAND, 
Rhode Island; Myron V. GEORGE, Kansas; 
KENNETH J. Gray, Illinois; ROBERT HALE, 
Maine; ELIZABETH Kee, West Virginia; 
THOMAS J. LANE, Massachusetts; JOHN LESIN- 
SKI, Jr., Michigan; PETER F. Mack, Jr., Illi- 
nois; THomas E. MorGan, Pennsylvania; WiL- 
LIAM H. NATCHER, Kentucky; JOHN D. SAYLOR; 
Pennsylvania; Hucm Scorr, Pennsylvania; 
James E. VAN ZanpT, Pennsylvania; CARL D. 
Perxins, Kentucky; Francis E. WALTER, 
Pennsylvania. 


Democratic NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C., July 29, 1958. 
Mr. BERNARD B, BLIER, 

Executive Director, Northeast Pennsyl- 
vania Industrial Development Com- 
mission, Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing, Scranton, Pa. 

Dear Mr. BLIER: This is my first oppor- 
tunity to reply to your recent communica- 
tion in reference to the area redevelopment 
bill. 

We are especially aware of the current 
status of the area redevelopment bill now 
pending in the Congress. I want to assure 
you that we at the national committee are 
doing everything appropriate to help see 
that this legislation is enacted by the 85th 
Congress. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Pau. M. BUTLER, 
Chairman. 


REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C., July 28, 1958. 
Mr. BERNARD B, BLIER, 

Executive Director, Northeast Pennsyl- 
vania Industrial Development Com- 
mission, Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing, Scranton, Pa. 

Dear Mr. BLIER: I can assure you that the 
party leadership and the administration are 
in favor of legislation to assist depressed 
areas. 

The impressive number of Republican- 
sponsored proposals which were under con- 
sideration by the committee on the subject 
indicates substantial agreement among Re- 
publicans that suitable Federal action 
should be taken immediately to assist these 
problem areas. 

The President has asked for this legisla- 
tion in his economic report to Congress. 
His favorable attitude on this subject has 
been expressed to Congress on several occa- 
sions, 

I think there is considerable basic agree- 
ment among Republicans as to the overall 
objectives of this legislation. Therefore, I 
expect to see appropriate action on behalf 
of Republicans in passing suitable legisla- 
tion in this session. 

With all best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
MEADE ALCORN. 


[From release of Publicity Division, Demo- 
cratic National Committee, of August 11, 
1958] 

Paul M. Butler, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, today issued the 
following statement concerning the Area Re- 
development bill which will be before the 
House of Representatives this coming week: 

“I am confident that the House will act 
favorably on the proposed Area Redevelop- 
ment Act that has passed the Senate and 
will be before the House of Representatives 
this week. 

“There are hundreds of thousands of fam- 
ilies in our Nation who have been living in 
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areas where there is chronic unemployment. 
These families are to be found in both our 
rural and our industrial centers. They are 
in almost every State of the Union. Itis a 
disgrace to the Nation that in this land of 
abundance there are inadequate Federal 
programs to provide for the orderly economic 
growth in these hard core unemployment 
areas. 

“Both of our major political parties have 
endorsed Federal programs designed to at- 
tack these problems. I am confident that 
when this bill is before the House the 
Democratic Members will rally to fulfill their 
party’s pledge in its 1956 platform to enact 
an Area Redevelopment program. I hope 
that the leaders of the Republican Party 
will remind the Republican Members of the 
House of their party's pledge on this legis- 
lation.” 


SCRANTON, PA., August 10, 1958. 
Hon. DANIEL J, FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Northeast Pennsylvania Industrial 
Development Commission today commends 
the Pennsylvania Congressional delegation 
for their vigorous fight thus far for passage 
of the area redevelopment program. 

On the eve of important House floor action 
on this vital program to assist chronically 
distressed communities located in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania and other hard pressed 
urban and rural regions throughout the 
country, the Northeast Pennsylvania Indus- 
trial Development Commission dispatches 
its earnest encouragement to all Congres- 
sional supporters of the area redevelopment 
program to overcome the uniformed oppo- 
nents of this badly needed assistance. 

This nonpartisan area redevelopment leg- 
islation has the support of President Eisen- 
hower and the leadership of both political 
parties who endorsed it in their 1956 cam- 
paign platforms. This program will assist 
eligible communities who already have 
helped themselves to the maximum of their 
own resources obtain subordinate Federal 
loans to support their existing industrial and 
rural ‘evelopment programs to create new 
jobs. It provides for public works assistance 
and eases urban renewal restrictions for 
communities engaged in industrial develop- 
ment activities. It offers technical assist- 
ance badly needed in smaller community 
efforts to help themselves. 

With billions offered to the world for the 
same purpose, the Congress surely can help 
stabilize those chronic spots in the domestic 
economy through a sound program of area 
redevelopment now before it. 

Victor C. DIEHM, 
President. 

BERNARD B. BLIER, 
Executive Director, 


[From Economic Trends and Outlook of May- 
June 1958] 
HOPE FOR DEPRESSED AREAS AT LAST? 

When the Senate passed the Douglas-Payne 
Area Redevelopment Act on May 13, it was 
expressing for the second time its view that 
effective aid for America’s chronically de- 
pressed areas is indeed a Federal responsi- 
bility. 

In the 83d Congress, the first compre- 
hensive proposal for Federal assistance was 
introduced by Senator PauL Dovc.as of Illi- 
nois. In the 84th Congress a bill providing 
limited technical assistance for depressed 
industrial areas and development loans for 
enterprises that locate in them, was finally 
introduced by the administration. Two 
years ago, after lengthy committee hearings, 
a measure substantially like the more liberal 
Douglas proposal was enacted by the Sen- 
ate. Unfortunately, this action came too 
late to obtain a vote in the House. 
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DOUGLAS-PAYNE BILL 


Recently, Senator Dovctas and Senator 
FREDERICK PAYNE (of Maine) succeeded in 
writing a new, compromised depressed area 
bill that blends the best of the earlier Doug- 
las and administration proposals without 
sacrificing essential requirements for an ef- 
fective attack on the cancer of area blight. 
The Douglas-Payne bill was sponsored by 40 
Republicans and Democrats and it has been 
enacted by the Senate with broad bipar- 
tisan support. 

In brief, the Area Redevelopment Act rec- 
ognizes that the Federal Government is com- 
mitted under the terms of the Employment 
Act of 1946 to utilize its resources to fight 
local chronic unemployment as well as cycli- 
cal unemployment that is nationwide in 
scope. In cooperation with the States and 
affected localities, it seeks to eradicate the 
human misery, wasted resources and social 
costs of chronic joblessness and underem- 
ployment in industrial and rural areas alike. 

In all parts of the Nation technological 
changes, shifting product demands, and 
changing competitive factors—as well as raw 
material exhaustion—have been causing the 
closing of productive facilities on which the 
livelihood of an entire community often de- 
pends. The problems of older textile, min- 
ing, and railroad centers are well known. 
However, similar crises also arise in other 
areas and, with the acceleration of techno- 
logical change, plant closing and area dislo- 
cation are occurring with increasing fre- 
quency. 

Despite the often valiant effort of local 
residents to literally lift themselves by their 
own bootstraps, existing local and State re- 
sources have proven insufficient for the job. 
Therefore, to aid the process of recovery, the 
Douglas-Payne bill would establish a special 
Area Redevelopment Administration in the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency through 
which a many-sided and coordinated attack 
on area blight would be gotten underway. 
These forms of aid would include: 

Technical assistance to help chronically 
depressed industrial and rural areas appraise 
their own resources and realistically plan for 
redevelopment. 

Federal low-interest, long-term loans to 
aid private industrial and commercial enter- 
prises to locate or expand in these areas with 
the proviso, however, that no assistance be 
given where a plant relocation will result in 
substantial detriment to the area of original 
location by increased unemployment. 

Community facility loans and grants 
through which a distressed area could im- 
prove its water resources, roads, or other 
public facilities in a manner that would en- 
courage long-run job creation. 

Special vocational retraining aids through 
which displaced workers would learn new 
skills while at the same time receiving sub- 
sistence payments of up to 13 weeks’ dura- 
tion. 

Additional measures to encourage the 
placement of Government procurement con- 
tracts in areas of chronic unemployment, 
and other aids. 

Opposition to the Area Redevelopment Act 
in the Senate was also bipartisan in nature; 
it came almost exclusively from conserva- 
tive Republicans (including administration 
spokesmen) and conservative Democrats 
from the South. Because the arguments 
they leveled will be repeated in an effort to 
defeat the bill in the House, let us examine 
the most important of them. 

EXPENDABLE COMMUNITIES? 

In mid-20th century, the view still lingers 
that only “natural law” should guide the 
economy of the United States. The Area 
Redevelopment Act is an attempt “to defy 
the law of economics,” one Senator piously 
proclaimed, and some others echoed this 
view. 
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Apparently, it is held even today that 
when an enterprise finds a dependent com- 
munity unfruitful for profitmaking and de- 
parts, no governmental effort is ever justified 
to help bring new private enterprises into 
the area to help obtain a livelihood for the 
jobless community left behind, According 
to this view, Altoona, Pa., Providence, R. I. 
Evansville, Ind., Kenosha, Wis., Durham, 
N. C., and dozens of other communities are 
simply expendable. 

A more sophisticated argument against 
the Douglas-Payne bill begins with an avow- 
al of concern for the plight of the blighted 
areas but rejects this Federal effort to aid 
them because every jobless individual every- 
where would not be assisted under the terms 
of the Area Redevelopment Act. 

The Congress, of course, is continuously 
passing special measures to meet the needs 
of particular industries, areas and individ- 
uals whenever the national welfare is 
deemed to be involved. For example, the 
Senator who most loudly voiced the “help 
all or none” argument during the course of 
the Senate debate, recently urged Congress 
to support Federal research on methods to 
produce fish on acreage on which rice is also 
grown. “I know of nothing which is more 
im: nt to the welfare of my area,” he 
forthrightly told his colleagues during the 
course of that debate. The same Senator is 
widely acclaimed—and rightly so—for his 
support for economic aid for needy nations 
overseas, 


MACHIAVELLIAN OBJECTION 


Another Senatorial objection to the bill— 
@ variation of the preceding one—echoes the 
current line of the national Chamber of 
Commerce. The Area Redevelopment Act 
won't alleviate unemployment caused by re- 
current recession and, therefore, this isn't 
the time to help the depressed areas, it 
states. 

However, has not the Chamber itself op- 
posed almost every legislative proposal which 
would directly and quickly aid the millions 
of cyclically unemployed, whose welfare it 
now pretends to champion? Furthermore, 
has not this same Chamber actively propa- 
gandized against a Federal program to help 
the chronically depresed areas even in boom- 
time, when little unemployment existed else- 
where? 

Even Machiavelli himself—the master 
planner of murder—could hardly have con- 
ceived a more cynical rationale for the mur- 
der of the depressed area bill. 

Another stratagem of the opposition—this 
time aimed at dividing the supporters of the 
act—involved an attempt to revise language 
in the bill which already clearly denies Fed- 
eral aid to any “run-away” employer. The 
author of this proposed amendment—a 
known opponent of an adequate program of 
Federal aid—was reminded, however, that 
the Douglas-Payne language on this issue 
is precisely the same as in the administra- 
tion bill, which the Senator himself had 
sponsored. 

In addition, the so-called high cost of 
the Area Redevelopment Act—it calls for an 
authorization of about $375 million—tis also 
under attack. However, the opposition care- 
fully refrains from acknowledging that $300 
million of this total would go for industrial 
and public facility loans, ultimately to be 
repaid, with interest, to the United States 
Treasury. In contrast, the administration 
proposes to authorize only $50 million for 
all of its contemplated activities in behaif 
of the depressed areas, and practically all 
of this total would be in the form of loans. 

POINT 4 PROGRAM FOR UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 

When nationwide prosperity returns, deep- 
est depression will still blight the lives of 
millions of Americans who live in scores of 
industrial and rural areas across the coun- 
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try, unless an adequate program of Federal 
aid is quickly passed. 

The problems of America’s economically 
stranded communities can no longer be ig- 
nored. These are not jerry-built frontier 
villages that can be allowed to become 
“ghost towns” as during the days of our 
westward expansion. The areas that need 
help today are part of the established 
American scene. We ignore their chronic 
distress and their wasted human and phys- 
ical resources at great social cost and peril. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Baumuart, at 
the request of Mr. MCGREGOR, on account 
of death in immediate family. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Mappen, on Friday and next Mon- 
day, for 20 minutes. 

Mr. Porter, on Thursday, for 1 hour. 

Mr. Bray, for 15 minutes, tomorrow. 

Mr. Fioop, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. McDonovcu, for 60 minutes, on 
Friday, August 15. 

Mr. PATMAN, for 30 minutes, on Tues- 
day and Wednesday next, to revise and 
extend his remarks and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 5 
minutes, today, tomorrow, and Thurs- 
day. 

Mr. Tot.erson, for 15 minutes, on Fri- 
day next. 

Mr. Bray (at the request of Mr. THOM- 
son of Wyoming), for 15 minutes, on 
Thursday next. 

Mr. Froon (at the request of Mr. Mc- 
Cormack), for 15 minutes today, and to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts for 10 
minutes, tomorrow. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Porter in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. MINSHALL and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Reep and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Srmpson of Illinois and include a 
report of the National Projects Commit- 
tee of the Rivers and Harbors Congress. 

(At the request of Mr. THOMSON of 
Wyoming, and to include extraneous 
matter, the following:) 

Mrs. BOLTON. 

Mr. DIXON. 

Mr. ScHWENGEL. 

Mr. FASCELL. 

(At the request of Mr. MCCORMACK, 
and to include extraneous matter, the 
following:) 

Mr. LIBONATI in two instances. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. 

Mr. FULTON. 

Mr. HULL. 


August 12 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S.770. An act for the relief of Mutsuko 
Miyaji; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 784. An act for the relief of Dwight S. 
Shearer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1109. An act to provide for the preserva- 
tion of historical and archeological data (in- 
cluding relics and specimens) which might 
otherwise be lost as the result of the con- 
struction of a dam; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

5.1816. An act for the relief of Harry H. 
Nakamura; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 2057. An act for the relief of Diana 
Elaine Greig; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 2494. An act for the relief of Mohammed 
Ali Halim; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

S. 2597. An act for the relief of Howard F. 
Knipp; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3004. An act for the relief of Joanna 
Strutynska; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 3221. An act for the relief of Erika Mar- 
garetha Zintl Pearce; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S.3308. An act for the relief of Itzhak 
Aronovici; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 3379. An act to provide for adjustments 
in the annuities under the Foreign Service 
retirement and disability system; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

S. 3445. An act for the relief of Teruka K. 
Jackson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3509. An act for the relief of Wong Wing 
Boa; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5.3510. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act relating to the levying and collect- 
ing of taxes and assessments, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 25, 1938; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5.3534. An act to authorize the 
of the Army to convey approximately 181 
acres of land at Fort Crowder Military Res- 
ervation to the city of Neosho, Mo.; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

S.3547. An act for the relief of Andrejs 
Pablo Mierkalns; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 3572. An act to authorize land ex- 
changes for purposes of the George Wash- 
ington Memorial Parkway in Montgomery 
County, Md., and for other purposes, 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

S. 3579. An act for the relief of Milka 
Jurisich; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3640 An act for the relief of Daniel 
(Nathaniel) Rosenzweig, to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3696. An act for the relief of Panagiotis 
Kamboukos (Kazantzas); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 3739. An act for the relief of Hermine 
Elmon Papazian; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 3743. An act for the relief of Cynthia 
Elizabeth Jefferson (Mimi Kurosaka) and 
Sylvia Elise Jefferson (Junko Tano); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3768. An act for the relief of Hing Man 
Chau; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3801. An act for the relief of Klara 
Leitner and her daughter, Sylvia Leitner; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3818. An act for the relief of Vincenta 
Garcia y Puente; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 3826. An act for the relief of Concet- 
tina Iannacchino; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 3843. An act to regulate the practice 
of physical therapy by registered physical 
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therapists in the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on District of Columbia. 

‘S$. 3921, An act for the relief of Peter 
Tillner; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 4020. An act for the relief of Kunio 
Inouye (Sparkman); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 4081. An act for the relief of Marianne 
(Sachiko) Puller; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 4096. An act to amend section 4201 of 
title 18, United States Code, with respect 
to the annual rate of compensation of mem- 
bers of the Board of Parole; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

S. 4151. An act to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, so as 
to establish uniform provisions for transfer 
of acreage allotments; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, 

S. J. Res. 188. Joint resolution providing 
for the conveyance of certain real property 
of the United States situated in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., to Paul & Beekman, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

S. Con. Res. 99. Concurrent resolution rel- 
ative to the designation of an International 
Health and Medical Research year; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and joint resolutions 
of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 

H. R. 781. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to make retired pay for non- 
regular service available to certain persons 
who performed active duty during the Ko- 
rean conflict; 

H. R.1293. An act for the relief of Giuseppe 
Stefano; 

H. R. 1691. An act for the relief of Marghe- 
rita Conca; 

H. R. 2319. An 
Louise Nanton; 

H. R. 2747. An 
H. Parker; 

H. R. 2759. An 
phine Shelby; 

H. R.3778. An act to amend the act of 
May 29, 1930, with respect to the stream val- 
ley parks in Maryland; 

H. R.4142. An act to amend the act creat- 
ing the City of Clinton Bridge Commission 
and authorizing said commission and its 
successors to acquire by purchase or con- 
demnation and to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge or bridges across the Mis- 
sissippi River at or near Clinton, Iowa, and 
at or near Fulton, Ill., in order to make cer- 
tain changes in the authority of such com- 
mission, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5104. An act to preserve Gloria Dei 
(Old Swedes’) Church national historic site 
by authorizing the acquisition of abutting 
properties, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 6353. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Margarete Briest, nee Eggers; 

H. R. 6357. An act for the relief of Albert 
Guido; 

H. R. 6542. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to convey certain lands 
in the State of Wyoming to the town of Day- 
ton, Wyo.; 

H. R. 6667. An act for the relief of Maria 
Pierro Calogero; 

H.R. 7004. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 with respect to the dutiable status 
of handles, wholly or in chief value of wood, 
imported to be used in the manufacture of 
paint rollers; 

H.R. 7124. An act for the relief of Lester R. 
Loomis; 


act for the relief of Mrs. 
act for the relief of John 


act for the relief of Jose- 
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H. R.7149, An act to provide for the peri- 
odic transfer to the Hawaiian home-develop- 
ment fund of certain excess funds in the 
Hawaiian home administration account; 

H. R. 7282. An act for the relief of Iwan 
Okopny; 

H.R. 7206. An act to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code to provide that notice 
of an action with respect to real property 
pending before a United States district court 
must be recorded in certain instances in 
order to provide constructive notice of such 
action; 

H.R. 7403. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to acquire certain land 
for the Deshler-Morris House, Independence 
National Historical Park; 

H. R. 7564. An act to provide that the Leg- 
islature of the Territory of Hawaii shall 
meet annually, and for other purposes; 

H. R.7793. An act for the relief of Ber- 
nardine M. A. de la Motte; 

H. R. 7826. An act for the relief of Israel 
Baird Poskanzer; 

H. R. 8476. An act to amend the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act, 1920, to extend the 
period of tax exemption of original lessees 
from 5 to 7 years; 

H. R. 8482, An act to authorize the Com- 
missioner of Public Lands of the Territory 
of Hawaii to exchange certain public lands 
for private lands of equal value required for 
public highway purposes; 

H. R. 8673. An act to amend section 69 of 
the Hawalian Organic Act; 

H. R.9232. An act to amend Public Law 
481, 84th Congress (70 Stat. 104); 

H. R. 9304. An act to amend section 12 of 
the act approved September 1, 1916, as 
amended; 

H. R.9410. An act to authorize and di- 
rect the transfer and conveyance of certain 
property in the Virgin Islands to the govern- 
ment of the Virgin Islands; 

H.R. 9461. An act to amend the joint reso- 
lution of the Legislature of the Territory of 
Hawaii, as amended by the act of August 
23, 1954, to permit the granting of patents 
in fee simple to certain occupiers of public 
lands; 

H.R. 9501. An act to approve joint resolu- 
tion 28 enacted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii in the regular session of 
1957, relating to the conditions and terms 
of right of purchase leases; 

H. R. 9502. An act to amend section 73 (1) 
of the Hawaiian Organic Act, as amended: 

H. R. 9543. An act to amend the Hawaiian 

c Act relating to the transfer of the 
title of ceded land by the President; 

H.R. 9919, An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to extend the privilege of substitu- 
tion for the purpose of obtaining drawback 
upon reexportation to all classes of mer- 
chandise, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9989. An act to provide for the pres- 
entation of a medal to the Sons of Union 
Veterans of the Civil War; 

H.R. 10139. An act for the relief of Wal- 
lace Y. Daniels; 

H.R. 11357. An act for the relief of Miss 
Terez Csencsits; 

H. R. 11800. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to convey a certain 
parcel of land and buildings thereon to the 
city of Clifton, N. J.; 

H. R. 11954. An act to amend the Hawai- 
ian Organic Act and Public Laws 640 and 
643 of the 83d Congress, as amended, relat- 
ing to general obligations bonds of the 
Territory of Hawaii; 

H. R. 12060. An act for the relief of Mi- 
chael J. Conlin; 

H. R. 12224. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
with respect to acreage allotments for pea- 
nuts; 

H. R. 12569. An act to amend section 31 of 
the Organic Act of Guam, and for other 
purposes; 
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H. R. 12591. An act to extend the authority 
of the President to enter into trade agree- 
ments under section 350 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 12840. An act to amend the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938; 

H. R. 12903. An act for the relief of Wolf- 
gang Stresemann; 

H. R. 12944, An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Kunigunde Beldie; 

H. R. 13218. An act to enact a certain pro- 
vision now included in the District of Co- 
lumbia Appropriation Act, 1958; 

H.R. 13371. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to make certain pay- 
ments out of the Vessel Operations Revoly- 
ing Fund; 

H. R. 13374. An act to provide for the re- 
tention of deferment or exemption upon 
change of membership in a reserve compo- 
nent, Army National Guard or Air National 
Guard; 

H. R. 13378. An act to facilitate the natu- 
ralization of adopted children and spouses 
of certain United States citizens performing 
religious duties abroad; 

H. R. 13451. An act to amend section 245 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, and 
for other purposes; 

H. J. Res.221, Joint resolution granting 
the consent of Congress to the several States 
to negotiate and enter into compacts for 
the purpose of promoting highway traffic 
safety; 

H. J. Res. 609. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 619. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of 
certain aliens; 

H. J, Res. 627. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 660, Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of 
certain aliens. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 


S. 359. An act to permit desert land entries 
in disconnected tracts of lands which, in the 
case of any one entryman, form a compact 
unit, and do not exceed in the aggregate 
320 acres; 

S. 493. An act for the relief of Irene Mon- 
toya; 

S. 2069. An act to amend section 27 of the 
Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, as 
amended, in order to promote the develop- 
ment of coal on the public domain; 

S. 2239. An act for the relief of Wadiha 
Salime Hamade; 

S. 3205. An act for the relief of Paul S. 
Watanabe; 

8.3651. An act to make equity capital and 
long-term credit more readily available for 
small-business concerns, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

5.3817. An act to provide a program for 
the discovery of the mineral reserves of the 
United States, its Territories and ions 
by encouraging exploration for minerals, and 
for other purposes. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on the following dates 
present to the President, for his approval, 
bills and joint resolutions of the House 
of the following titles: 

On August 11, 1958: 

H. R. 12738. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and for other 
purposes; 
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H.R. 13015. An act to authorize certain 
construction at military installations, and 
for other purposes; and 

H.R. 13209. An act to provide for adjust- 
ments in the lands or interests therein ac- 
quired for the Albeni Falls Reservoir project, 
Idaho, by the reconveyance of certain lands 
or interests therein to the former owners 
thereof. 

On August 12, 1958: 

H. R. 6542. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to convey certain lands in 
the State of Wyoming to the town of Dayton, 
Wyo.; 

E R. 7004. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1980 with respect to the dutiable status 
of handles, wholly or in chief value of wood, 
imported to be used in the manufacture of 
paint rollers; 

H. R. 7564. An act to provide that the Legis- 
lature of the Territory of Hawaii shall meet 
annually, and for other purposes; 

| H.R. 9543. An act to amend the Hawaiian 
Organic Act relating to the transfer of the 
title of ceded land by the President; 

H.R. 9919. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to extend the privilege of substitu- 
tion for the purpose of obtaining drawback 
upon reexportation to all classes of mer- 
chandise, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9989. An act to provide for the presen- 
tation of a medal to the Sons of Union Vet- 
erans of the Civil War; 

H.R. 11357. An act for the relief of Miss 
Terez Csencsits; 

H. R. 11800. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to convey a certain parcel 
of land and buildings thereon to the city of 
Clifton, N. J.; 

H. R. 11954. An act to amend the Hawaiian 
Organic Act and Public Laws 640 and 643 of 
the 83d Congress, as amended, relating to 
general obligation bonds of the Territory of 
Hawaii; 

H. R. 12569. An act to amend section 31 of 
the Organic Act of Guam, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 12591. An act to extend the authority 
of the President to enter into trade agree- 
ments under section 350 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 12903. An act for the relief of Wolf- 
gang Stresemann; 

H. R. 12944. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Kunigunde Beldie; 

H.R. 13374. An act to provide for the re- 
tention of deferment or exemption upon 
change of membership in a Reserve com- 
ponent, Army National Guard or Air Na- 
tional Guard; 

H. J. Res. 221. Joint resolution granting the 
consent of Congress to the several States to 
negotiate and enter into compacts for the 
purpose of promoting highway traffic safety; 

H. J. Res. 609. Joint resolution for the relief 
of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 619. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 627. Joint resolution for the relief 
of certain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 660. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 4 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
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the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

2223. A letter from the chairman, Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 
transmitting a report by the Joint Commit- 
tee on Internal Revenue Taxation, dated Au- 
gust 11, 1958, covering refunds and credits 
of internal-revenue taxes for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1957, pursuant to section 6405 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (H. 
Doc. No. 433); to the Committee on Ways 
and Means and ordered to be printed. 

2224. A letter from the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, relative to 
a notice of a proposed disposition of approx- 
imately 27 troy ounces of osmium, 2,515 troy 
ounces of rhodium and 51 troy ounces of 
ruthenium now held in the national stock- 
pile, pursuant to section 3 (e) of the Stra- 
tegic and Critical Materials Stock Piling Act 
(53 Stat. 811) as amended (50 U. S. C. 98b 
(e)); to the Committee on Armed Services. 

2225. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce transmitting the quarterly report of 
the Maritime Administration of this Depart- 
ment on the activities and transactions of 
the Administration under the Merchant Ship 
Sales Act of 1946, from April 1, 1958 through 
June 30, 1958, pursuant to the Merchant 
Ship Sales Act of 1946; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

2226. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders entered in cases where the authority 
contained in the Immigration and National- 
ity Act was exercised in behalf of such aliens, 
pursuant to the Immigration and Nationality 
Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HALEY: Committee of Conference. 
S. 3051. An act to amend the act terminating 
Federal supervision over the Klamath Indian 
Tribe by providing in the alternative for pri- 
vate or Federal acquisition of the part of the 
tribal forest that must be sold, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 2544). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 682. Resolution 
for consideration of S. 3683, an act to estab- 
lish an effective program to alleviate condi- 
tions of substantial and persistent unem- 
ployment and underemployment in certain 
economically depressed areas; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2545). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. Report pursuant to House 
Resolution 65 pertaining to fund raising for 
veterans (Rept. No. 2546). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 328. An act to grant 
minerals, including oil and gas, on certain 
lands in the Crow Indian Reservation, Mont., 
to certain Indians, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2547). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: Committee 
on Armed Services. H. R. 12640. A bill to 
authorize the Secretary of the Army to con- 
vey to the city of Philadelphia, Pa., certain 
piers and other facilities of the United 
States located in such city; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2548). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: Joint Committee 
on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 
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House Report No. 2549. romeo on the dis- 
position of certain papers of sundry execu- 
tive departments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: Joint Committee 
on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 
House Report No. 2550. Report on the dis- 
position of certain papers of sundry execu- 
tive departments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations, Thirty-first re- 
port of the Committee on Government Op- 
erations pertaining to saline-water program. 
(Rept. No. 2551). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. Thirty-second re- 
port of the Committee on Government Oper» 
ations pertaining to research and develop- 
ment (Rept. No. 2552). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. Thirty-third re- 
port of the Committee on Government Op- 
erations pertaining to advertising (Rept. No, 
2553). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. Thirty-fourth re- 
port of the Committee on Government Op- 
erations pertaining to atomic shelter pro- 
grams (Rept. No. 2554). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 9239. A bill to provide 
for the construction of an irrigation distri- 
bution system and drainage works for re- 
stricted Indian lands within the Coachella 
Valley County Water District in Riverside 
County, Calif., and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2555). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee of conference, 
S. 3880. An act to create an independent 
Federal Aviation Agency, to provide for the 
safe and efficient use of the airspace by both 
civil and military operations, and to provide 
for the regulation and promotion of civil 
aviation in such manner as to best foster its 
development and safety (Rept. No. 2556). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1864. An act to authorize an increase in 
the membership of the Board of Appeals of 
the Patent Office; to provide increased sal- 
aries for certain officers and employees of the 
Patent Office; and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2557). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 3942. An act for the relief of cer- 
tain aliens distressed as the result of natural 
calamity in the Azores Islands, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 2558). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee of conference. 
H. R. 376. A bill to amend the Commodity 
Exchange Act to prohibit trading in onion 
futures in commodity exchanges (Rept. No. 
2559). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MORGAN: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. S. 3680. An act to provide for par- 
ticipation of the United States in the World 
Science-Pan Pacific Exposition to be held at 
Seattle, Wash., in 1961, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 2561). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H. R. 4353. A bill 
to amend the Railroad Retirement Act of 
1937, the Railroad Retirement Tax Act, and 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, 
so as to provide increases in benefits, and 
for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2562). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 7544. A bill to amend the act 
entitled “An act to recognize the high pub- 
lic service rendered by Maj. Walter Reed and 
those associated with him in the discovery 
of the cause and means of transmission of 
yellow fever,” approved February 28, 1929, 
by including therein the name of Roger P. 
Ames; without amendment (Rept. No. 2560). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. KEARNS: 

H. R. 13739. A bill to provide for the re- 
porting and disclosure of certain financial 
transactions and administrative practices of 
labor organizations and employers, to prevent 
abuses in the administration of trusteeships 
by labor organizations, to provide stand- 
ards with respect to the election of officers 
of labor organizations, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. BOYLE: 

H. R. 13740. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a 30 per- 
cent credit against the individual income 
tax for amounts paid as tuition or fees to 
certain public and private institutions of 
higher education; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. CHENOWETH: 

H. R. 13741. A bill to authorize the coinage 
of silver dollar pieces in commemoration 
of the 100th anniversary of the settlement 
of the State of Colorado and in commemora- 
tion of the establishment in Colorado of the 
United States Air Force Academy; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. DENNISON: 

H. R. 13742. A bill to amend title 28 of 
the United States Code to confer original 
jurisdiction on the district courts of the 
United States of certain civil actions to en- 
join, suspend, or restrain the assessment, 
levy, or collection of a tax of a local govern- 
ment of a State, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLT: 

H. R. 13743. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase the amount 
of the income tax deductions for medical 
expenses and child care, and to authorize 
deductions for certain transportation costs, 
tuition expenses, and residential deprecia- 
tions; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. HYDE: 

H. R. 13744. A bill to improve opportuni- 
ties for small-business concerns to obtain a 
fair proportion of Government purchases 
and contracts, to facilitate procurement of 
property and services by the Government 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

By Mr. McGOVERN: 

H. R. 13745. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to provide for bank erosion 
control along the Missouri River below 
Gavins Point Dam between Yankton, S, 
Dak., and Ponca, Nebr.; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H. R. 13746. A bill to prohibit discrimina- 
tion in employment because of race, color, 
religion, national origin, or ancestry; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. GRAY: 

H.R. 13747. A bill for the relief of the 
Pulaski County Housing Authority; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SAUND: 

H. R. 13748. A bill to authorize the Tah- 
chevah Creek project, Palm Springs, Calif.; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. DURHAM: 

H.R. 13749. A bill to provide for coopera- 
tion with the European Atomic Energy 
Community; to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. DOYLE: 

H. J. Res. 680. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to designate Los Angeles, 
Calif., as the site of the next world’s fair 
to be held in the vicinity of such city in 
1963, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FERNOS-ISERN: 

H. J. Res. 681. Joint resolution to pro- 
vide for amending section 3 of the Puerto 
Rican Federal Relations Act (64 Stat. 453); 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HIESTAND: 

H. J. Res. 682. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the President to designate Los Angeles, 
Calif., as the site of the next world’s fair to 
be held in the vicinity of such city in 1963, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HOLT: 

H. J. Res. 683. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the President to designate Los Angeles, 
Calif., as the site of the next world’s fair to 
be held in the vicinity of such city in 1963, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KING: 

H. J. Res. 684. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the President to designate Los Angeles, 
Calif., as the site of the next world’s fair to 
be held in the vicinity of such city in 1963, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr, MORANO: 

H. J. Res. 685. Joint resolution designat- 

ing the period beginning September 22, 1958, 
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and ending September 27, 1958, both dates 
inclusive, as National Voters’ Week; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. CARNAHAN: 

H. Con. Res. 373. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress on the 
establishment of a United Nations force; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: 

H. Con. Res. 374. Concurrent resolution 
commemorating the centennial anniversary 
of the Lincoln-Douglas debate which was 
held at Charleston, Ill, on September 18, 
1858; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DURHAM: 

H. Con. Res. 375. Concurrent resolution to 
approve agreement between the Government 
of the United States of America and the 
European Atomic Energy Community 
(EURATOM) concerning cooperation to ad- 
vance the peaceful application of atomic 
energy; to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

H, Con. Res. 376. Concurrent resolution to 
approve agreement between the Government 
of the United States of America and the 
European Atomic Energy Community 
(EURATOM) concerning cooperation to ad- 
vance the peaceful application of atomic 
energy; to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H. Res. 683. Resolution authorizing. pay- 
ment, out of the contingent fund of the 
House, of expenses incurred by the Special 
Committee To Investigate Campaign Ex- 
penditures, 1958; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 13750. A bill for the relief of Mary 
F. C. Leute, the widow of Joseph Henry 
Leute; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HYDE (by request): 

H. R. 13751. A bill for the relief of Fran- 
cisco Joaquim Alves; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H. R. 13752. A bill for the relief of Jozefa 

Chocian; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. OSMERS: 

H. R. 13753. A bill for the relief of An- 
thony John Dayton Lewis; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WIER: 

H. R. 18754. A bill for the relief of Alick 
A, de Montmorency; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNGER: 

H.R. 13755. A bill for the relief of Stav- 
roula T. Antoneos; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, 

H.R. 13756. A bill for the relief of Thalia 
I. Demetrakopoulos; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Rear Adm. Edward C. Stephan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 
Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, Rear 


Adm. Edward C. Stephan, United States 
Navy, Chief of Legislative Liaison from 
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July 1956 to August 1958, is leaving Cap- 
itol Hill to take command of the South 
Atlantic Force, United States Navy, with 
his new headquarters in Trinidad, in the 
West Indies. 

Admiral Stephan’s work as Chief of 
the Navy Legislative Liaison to Congress 
reflects the high level of ability he has 
demonstrated throughout his brilliant 
naval career. 
` Before taking the post of Chief of 
the Navy’s Legislative Liaison Office, Ad- 
miral Stephan was an outstanding sub- 


marine commander. He started his sub- 
marine duty at New London, Conn., back 
in 1933. During World War II he com- 
mandered the U. S. S. Seawolf and the 
U. S. S. Grayback. While in command 
of the Grayback he was awarded the 
Navy Cross, the Silver Star (Army) and 
gold stars in lieu of the second and third 
Silver Star Medal (Navy). 

Admiral Stephan earned these decora< 
tions in the Pacific theater for his skill- 
ful seamanship and devotion to duty, in- 
cluding the gallant rescue of a United 
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States Army Air Force B-26 crew in the 
waters off the Solomon Islands under 
difficult conditions. 

After a Pentagon tour Admiral 
Stephan returned to the submarine force 
in 1947 as commander of United States 
Navy Submarine Division 82 at New Lon- 
don, Conn. 

Admiral Stephan is to be commended 
on his fine work in Navy legislative liai- 
son with Congress. I certainly wish him 
well in his new command and feel confi- 
dent he will continue his outstanding 
performance as a naval commander. He 
has made many loyal friends and re- 
fiected credit on the United States Navy. 


The Oregon Trail Revisited 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to speak briefly today about a unique 
undertaking of modern times. 

For several months an energetic group 
of Oregonians has been ironing out the 
many problems which confront a reen- 
actment of the crossing of the plains by 
Oregon pioneers 100 years ago. 

On to Oregon Cavalcade is the official 
name selected for the wagon-train proj- 
ect which will follow as closely as pos- 
sible the Oregon Trail. In many places 
it will retrace the actual path of the stal- 
wart adventurers of a century earlier. 

In mid-April of 1959 the wagon train 
will leave Independence, Mo., on its first 
leg across some 2,000 miles to Champoeg 
State Park in Oregon. Its arrival time 
is August 1. During the months on the 
trail the caravan will pass through parts 
of Kansas, Nebraska, Wyoming, and 
Idaho before arrival in Oregon. 

On to Oregon Cavalcade, Inc., is a 
nonprofit corporation formed for the 
sole purpose of the organization, admin- 
istration, and conduct of an authentic 
cross-country expedition. 

Purpose for this trek is to properly, 
authentically, and colorfully celebrate 
and commemorate the cross-country 
emigration of settlers to the Oregon 
Territory and publicize the 100th anni- 
versary of the admission of the State 
of Oregon into the Union of the United 
States of America in coordination with 
the Oregon Centennial Commission. 

According to information I have re- 
ceived concerning the upcoming journey, 
it is jointly sponsored by the Oregon 
State Junior Chamber of Commerce and 
the nonprofit corporation, On to Oregon 
Cavalcade, Inc. 

Months of preparation have been de- 
voted to this project. The South Lane 
Stamp Society, Inc., a nonprofit civic 
organization of Cottage Grove, Oreg., is 
participating in the adventure through 
the production of the Official Cachet 
Cover, a souvenir illustrated envelope, 
commemorating the crossing. The soci- 
ety has envelopes for distribution to the 
general public. 
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These envelopes will be carried in the 
covered wagon train. Special permis- 
sion for this delivery has been given by 
the Post Office Department. As stamp 
society President Ivan C. Hoyer notes: 

This mail will be the first official United 
States mail to be carried over the Oregon 
Trail by covered wagon in nearly 100 years. 


Appearing on the official cover will be 
the reproduction of an original sketch 
by Oregon artist Robert S. Drenner. 
Fillers detailing the history of the wagon 
trek and highlighting Oregon history 
will be enclosed. 

Wagons of the train will be drawn by 
two horses. The actual cavalcade will 
be in two parts—the horse-drawn and a 
motorized escort of trucks, field kitch- 
ens, jeeps, sanitary facilities, and man- 
power for taking care of the expedition. 

The trek has been endorsed by State 
officials and the Centennial Commission. 
I have not received word that available 
wagon space has been reserved, but in- 
terest in the overland journey is mount- 
ing and the end of the trail will not 
mean the end of the individual wagons. 
Each may be displayed in a frontier 
town exhibit at the Oregon Centennial 
Exposition and International Trade Fair 
in Portland. 

It is impossible at this time to give 
credit to all the men and women who 
have worked to make the project pos- 
sible. Enthusiastic Oregonians have 
handled the many problems confronting 
the trek. The trail ahead has not yet 
been completely cleared, but I want to 
commend the trail boosters and particu- 
larly a young Roseburg man, Mr. Alan 
B. Knudtson, for this project. Alan is 
chairman of the On to Oregon Caval- 
cade. His interest in history is well 
known. 

Oregon’s 100th birthday celebration 
next year grows bigger and better each 
day. I hope many Members of Congress 
will find it possible to participate. 


Let the States Act as Agents for Collect- 
ing the Federal Tax on Gasoline 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
these are the days when all Members of 
Congress should be seeking ways and 
means to reduce the growing costs of 
Government. In my research into the 
problems of small business, I have had 
occasion to work with the independent 
oil jobbers and have become aware of 
some of the inequities this group of 
small-business men faces with respect to 
the payment of taxes. The research has 
also led me to discover some ways in 
which we could reduce the costs of Gov- 
ernment by elimination of some duplica- 
tions in the collection process, 

All States collect State gasoline, diesel 
oil, and lubricating oil taxes. A Federal 
tax on these items is also collected in 
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every State. It would be no extra bur- 
den for the States to act as agents for 
the Federal Government and collect the 
Federal taxes at the same time the State 
taxes are collected. 

My research indicates to me that the 
collection activity in this Department of 
the Internal Revenue Service costs over 
$141 million per year. Gasoline and 
lubricating oil taxes constitute one- 
sixth of the total revenue from all ex- 
cise taxes. By permitting the States to 
perform these collection duties, it is 
reasonable to assume that we might re- 
duce the cost of the collection activity 
by one-sixth. That will enable us to 
save some $20 million per year. 

The same is true of gasoline tax re- 
funds to farmers and nonhighway users. 
There is a State refund and a Federal 
refund. These could be processed and 
paid at the same time by the States and 
considerable administrative costs would 
be saved. 

I have introduced legislation—H. R. 
13669—which would authorize the States 
to act as agents for the Federal Govern- 
ment in the collection of gasoline, diesel 
oil, and lubricating oil taxes. I have 
also introduced legislation—H. R. 3005— 
which would permit the States to make 
Federal gasoline-tax refunds. This leg- 
islation is still pending in committee. 
So that all Members will know why I 
feel that it is feasible to make these 
changes and save administrative costs, I 
would like to outline why the collection 
of these Federal taxes at the State level 
would be advantageous: 

First. The gasoline tax collecting 
agencies of the various States do a highly 
proficient job of policing gasoline sales 
to insure a maximum collection of taxes 
on gasoline. This is in contrast to the 
hit-or-miss job of policing performed by 
the Treasury Department with the re- 
sult that the Treasury quite probably 
does not collect all taxes on gasoline 
properly due. If all gasoline tax collec- 
tions—both State and Federal—were 
made at the State level, the benefit of 
State policing would inure to the Treas- 
ury and possibly produce more revenues 
and minimize the opportunity for eva- 
sion of Federal taxes on this and other 
petroleum products. 

Second. Instead of the Treasury De- 
partment being compelled to administer 
tax reports from thousands of petroleum 
product taxpayers they would, under this 
bill, be required to police only 49 re- 
ports—such being the reports from each 
of the 49 States. This would relieve the 
Treasury of considerable administrative 
burden, and even though some allowance 
might be made to the States for the han- 
dling of such taxes, in all probability the 
States could perform this duty at con- 
siderably less expense than that incurred 
by the Treasury since the States would 
simply be duplicating functions which 
they already perform. 

Third. From the standpoint of most 
taxpayers this would relieve them of ad- 
ministrative burden since they could file 
the same for State purposes as would be 
used for Federal purposes, the only vari- 
ation being the amount of tax per gal- 
lon. In the case of bonds required of 
taxpayers, a single bond could be used 
with the amount increased to include ob- 
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ligations to the Federal Government. 
This would be much simpler for the tax- 
payer; would relieve the Treasury of the 
administrative burden of policing such 
bonds, and would also work to the ad- 
vantage of the taxpayer since better pre- 
miums could be obtained on the single 
bond than in the case of filing 2 bonds— 
1 for Federal and 1 for State. 

Fourth. While State and Federal laws 
with reference to liens, extension of time 
for payment, provisions relating to levy 
on property for collection of unpaid 
taxes, and other regulatory provisions 
might differ, these could be adjusted to 
more uniform standards and in such a 
manner as to provide a cheaper means 
of tax collection on petroleum products 
with less administrative burden for the 
Treasury Department as well as the tax- 
payer involved. In those instances 
where laws and regulations could not be 
reconciled, then the State could refer 
such matters to the Treasury Depart- 
ment for further handling—a matter 
which they now already handle—or to 
the district attorney in the appropriate 
area. It is believed that most differences 
could be reconciled by conferences be- 
tween representatives of the Treasury 
Department and the North American 
Gasoline Tax Conference, the latter be- 
ing a group of State officials engaged 
in the handling of gasoline tax collec- 
tions of the various States of the Union. 
This latter group has done some very 
significant work in producing more uni- 
form laws, better policing of gasoline 
tax collections, and better administra- 
tion for handling of gasoline tax collec- 
tions. 

Fifth. Since the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s pet objection to most changes in 
excise tax laws is that “it will create 
undue administrative burdens” it would 
appear that they would welcome the op- 
portunity to work out a means whereby 
they would be relieved of some of the 
administrative burden incident to petro- 
leum product tax collections that they 
now are faced with. 

Sixth. Most of the States are fairly 
uniform with reference to tax refunds to 
farmers for gasoline used for farming 
purposes. If the States could handle the 
Federal gasoline tax refunds to farmers 
this would relieve the Treasury Depart- 
ment of one of the worst administrative 
burdens imposed on it in the past sev- 
eral years. Certainly the Treasury 
should welcome an opportunity to be 
relieved of this burden as well as the 
expense incident thereto. 


A Nation of Men, With Love for God and 
Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 
Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, there, 
nestled in the northeastern periphery of 


Europe, lies Poland. A land of agricul- 
tural perfection, with no quarrel for 
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despotic or monarchial control of the 
destinies of any peoples. Julius Caesar, 
in his memorial depiction of the Gallic 
wars, describes them as a nation of agri- 
cultural pursuits, with a simplicity of 
love of family, and a consuming ad- 
herence to the agricultural development 
of their lands, for abundant crops. 

He described, with military precise- 
ness, the strategic control of Europe— 
that the passage to the European theater 
of a war would, in the words of his very 
description, be “The corridor to Europe.” 

These friendly, peace-loving people, 
loyal to their concept of a religious fam- 
ily life, have suffered greatly in the com- 
petitive fortunes of belligerant nations 
in the European wars. 

They, truly, have been the victims of 
the misfortunes of mankind and the 
weaknesses of other nations, held in the 
vise of foreign political leaders. They, 
themselves, were never mislead by any- 
one to seek vaunted ambitions of world 
domination, a rather prevalent malady 
presently plaguing the Russians. 

The emotional and sympathetic reac- 
tion to life’s pleasures and family con- 
tentment are symbols of the Polish con- 
ception of happiness. 

As a small nation, her patriotic ac- 
ceptance of conditions under Stalin 
domination have astounded the nations 
of the Free World, and the satellite na- 
tions as well. The twisting of the bear’s 
tail and the clipping of his claws has 
mystified the peoples of the world. 

With a religious ferver, her populace 
has gained almost complete domination 
over the Soviet policies to suppress re- 
ligious freedom. She has even substi- 
tuted her own leaders, for example, 
Gomulka, an ardent supporter of the 
positive theory of opposition to indirect— 
a direct aggression—the favorite Russian 
methods. 

Upon his political ascendancy, he did 
not destroy the Stalinists, but instead 
put through reforms to stabilize the 
Polish Government. 

We, as Americans, have disregarded 
the sad plight of Poland. We stand ac- 
cused, and rightfully so, of having yield- 
ed to a stand-to-the-side policy, and the 
demands made upon the liberty-loving 
Republic, by our former ally, Russia, in- 
cluded its atheistic philosophy, which 
will eventually lead these despoilers of 
the liberties and self-determination of 
nations to either sacrifice the human 
family on the battlefields of a global war, 
or her own self-destruction. A godless 
people are a lost people. 

To criticize our State Department for 
dealing at arm’s length with the common 
enemy of mankind is asinine. For we 
have but to peruse the record of their 
leaders and note their complete aban- 
donment of their obligations, agreed to 
one day and repudiated the next. 

The given word, as well as the written 
one, is a waste of diplomacy; documents 
signed and sealed as sacred to nations 
mean nothing. You can watch a thief, 
but never a liar. It is a sad situation, 
but our State Department executives 
must live with it hoping that, in the 
end, if they spread out their forces, in- 
fluence and money over many nations, 
they may commit national suicide— 
being too weak at home to keep a heavy, 
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strong concentration of crack troops in 
Russia itself. Its thinking people must 
endure enslavement or regain their 
liberties. 

It is fortunate that we are fighting 
Satan, himself, for the duplicity of pur- 
pose and promises, in order to gain con- 
trol, have been exposed to the people 
of the satellite nations, themselves. And 
if the trend continues, as with Tito, God 
help the Russians. 


Utilization Research Has Benefited 
Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12,1958 ` 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Agriculture Committee held hearings on 
utilization research. Although the com- 
mittee will not get out a bill this year, I 
am hopeful that they will report out a 
bill next year along the lines of H. R. 
6800, which I introduced and which I 
believe represents the latest and best 
thinking on the type of legislation that is 
needed. It has become widely recog- 
nized that our past artificial high price 
support legislation has dried up markets 
for farm crops causing radical disloca- 
tion of the supply and demand relation- 
ship. It is my deep and sincere belief 
that utilization research to find and 
commercialize new crops and new indus- 
trial uses for crops will create many new 
markets and provide part of a perma- 
nent cure for this serious maladjust- 
ment. 

UTILIZATION RESEARCH Has BENEFITED 

AGRICULTURE 

The record of achievement of utilization 
research in the Department is‘long and im- 
pressive. This can be illustrated most dra- 
matically by the accomplishments of utiliza- 
tion research for several of our major com- 
modities. 

Utilization research is responsible for the 
markets that cotton now enjoys. Faced with 
formidable competition from synthetic 
fibers, the cotton industry moved to machine 
harvesting and drying at the gin. These 
processes, designed to reduce cost and thus 
help cotton compete with synthetics, intro- 
duced foreign materials and brought about 
changes in the cotton fiber, thus placing 
markets for these products in further jeop- 
ardy. Utilization research solved the problem 
of efficient, low-cost cleaning of machine- 
harvested cotton and of avoiding quality 
damage at the gin. More recently, utiliza- 
tion research has deyeloped the wash-and- 
wear cotton fabrics now on the market, 
These are so much superior to synthetics or 
blends that consumers are turning more and 
more to all cotton in the wash-and-wear 
field. These developments have literally 
saved the cotton industry. 

Utilization research has made possible the 
development of the soybean as a food and in- 
dustrial crop in the United States. Exten- 
sive soybean farming and utilization re- 
search began at about the same time. Utili- 
gation research solved the problems that 
permitted soybean oil to become the pri- 
mary food oil, and soybean meal the 
primary protein feedstuff in the United 
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States. It developed industrial chemicals 
from soybean oil that now form the basis 
of paints and other formulations that are 
providing outlets for millions of bushels of 
soybeans annually, The soybean industry 
has grown rapidly but only as rapidly as re- 
search has permitted it. There is no better 
example of the value of research in agri- 
culture today. 

Inedible animal fats—tallows and greases— 
formerly used by the millions of pounds to 
produce soap, were thrown out of this market 
almost overnight by public acceptance of 
synthetic detergents. Utilization research 
has provided alternative markets for these 
fats that have converted this situation from 
one of crisis to the livestock industry to one 
where animal fats now enjoy substantial ac- 
ceptance on the domestic market. Utiliza- 
tion research has already provided markets 
for 380 million pounds of animal fats annu- 
ally in plastics and in animal feed. Current 
research is adding regularly to the annual 
demand for animal fats as industrial raw 
materials. 

Utilization research, in cooperation with 
the Florida Citrus Commission, developed 
frozen; concentrated orange juice, a product 
that may well have been the salvation of the 
Florida citrus industry. As a result of this 
research, larger crops can now be processed 
and marketed efficiently to provide the con- 
sumer with a stable, high-quality product in 
allseasons. Frozen concentrated orange juice 
has absorbed over 350 million boxes of fruit 
worth over a billion dollars to growers. 

Cottonseed meal, for decades used almost 
entirely as a cattle feed, is now being used 
extensively in mixed feeds for poultry and 
swine. Utilization research, spearheading a 
vast cooperative program with Federal, State, 
and commercial groups, discovered the causes 
of toxicity of cottonseed meal for poultry and 
swine and prescribed means for overcoming 
them. This achievement removed the handi- 
cap that prevented cottonseed meal from 
sharing fully in the tremendous mixed feed 
market. As a result, more than 14% million 
tons of cottonseed meal, having a value of 
$50 million, were used in broiler and swine 
rations up to January 1958, and the rate of 
use now exceeds one-fourth million tons 
annually. 

Dehydrated foods were essential in feeding 
our Armed Forces overseas during wartime. 
Utilization research solved many of the prob- 
lems associated with production of nutri- 
tious, palatable, stable, dried foods for the 
Quartermaster Corps. Noteworthy in this 
respect was solution of the problem of stor- 
age stability of dried egg. The research was 
not only successful in solving the problem 
for the military but it has placed dried egg 
on the pantry shelf in the form of stable, 
egg-containing prepared cake and pastry 
mixes. More than 25 million pounds of dried 
egg are used annually for this purpose and 
their use is expanding rapidly. 

Many other significant accomplishments of 
utilization research can be mentioned. 

The 50 million pound annual market for 
animal fats as emulsifiers for the production 
of synthetic rubber was saved. 

Wartime research on cereals made impor- 
tant contributions to the alcohol-from-wheat 
program which utilized 258 million bushels, 
and to wheat wet milling which produced 
starch and syrup from 3 million bushels. 

Our penicillin process, growing steadily in 
application from the beginning, has required 
steep liquor from 15 million bushels of corn, 
and the dextran process has required 3 mil- 
Jion pounds of sugar. 

Soft grit blasting has utilized 5 million 
tons of corncobs. Pulp and paper have con- 
sumed 7 million tons of straw. 

The value of dehydrated fruits and vege- 
tables to which we made substantial con- 
tributions, rose to $140 million per year dur- 
ing the war. While it subsided immediately 
afterward, there is a flourishing industry 
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today whose product is worth $8 million an- 
nually and is increasing steadily. A substan- 
tial part of this production is exported. 

Our new belt-trough dryer should save the 
fruit and vegetable dehydration industry 
$500,000 annually. 

The dehydrated mashed potato industry, 
to which our research has contributed 
greatly, paid $4 million to growers in 1957 
and will grow steadily. Our new potato 
flakes will increase this outlet substantially. 

Research on frozen poultry has made it 
possible to realize the important economies 
of high-temperature scalding and has 
brought under control the post mortem de- 
velopment of toughness. Annual worth to 
the industry is estimated at $8 million. 

As a result of Department research, 85,000 
tons of feathers per year are processed into 
meal selling at $90 per ton for feed. 

These are but a few examples, taken from 
the list of 150 developments, illustrating the 
effect of Department research on the utiliza- 
tion of farm commodities. And these 150, 
representing as they do developments that 
are now in commercial use, do not include 
many that may soon become commercial 
realities, nor do they reflect fully the vast 
intangible benefits that utilization research 
findings have brought to those who produce, 
process, and consume our Nation’s crops. 
Each is making a significant contribution to 
improved agriculture. Each year sees major 
additions to the list. 

We are confident that an expanded pro- 
gram will accelerate the development of 
additional new and expanded uses, and thus 
more rapidly achieve the objective of full, 
profitable utilization of our agricultural 
output. 


The American’s Creed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, Constitu- 
tion Week begins September 17. Every 
day should be Constitution Day in the 
minds of all true Americans, because 
every day we individually, and as a peo- 
ple, profit by the rights and liberties 
which the Constitution assures us. 

We should be thankful that one day 
is set aside and designated as Constitu- 
tion Day. It gives each of us as patri- 
otic citizens an opportunity to demon- 
strate our reverence to this great charter 
whose provisions protect our liberties. It 
is day to day tribute to the founders of 
our Republic, and to all who have made 
the supreme sacrifice to preserve, pro- 
tect and defend our precious heritage. 
It is a day of days to ponder the words 
of Justice Story of the Supreme Court: 
“Let the American youth never forget 
that they possess a noble inheritance, 
bought by the toils and sufferings and 
blood of their ancestors, and capable, if 
wisely improved and faithfully guarded, 
of transmitting to their latest posterity, 
all the substantial blessings of life, the 
peaceful enjoyment of liberty, property, 
religion and independence. 

The structure has been erected by ar- 
chitects of consummate skill and fidelity; 
its foundations are solid; its compart- 
ments are beautiful as well as useful; 
its arrangements are full of wisdom and 
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order; and its defenses are impregnable 
from without. It has been reared for 
immortality, if the work of man may 
justly aspire to such a title. It may, 
nevertheless, perish in an hour by the 
folly or corruption, or negligence of its 
only keepers, the people. Republics are 
created by the virtue, public spirit, and 
intelligence of the citizens. They fall 
when the wise are banished from the 
public councils, because they dare to be 
honest; and the profligate are rewarded, 
because they flatter the people in order 
to betray them.” 

This day should remind every citizen 
of our Republic, of that great document, 
the American’s creed, by William Tyler 
Page: 

“I believe in the United States of 
America as a government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, whose just 
powers are derived from the consent of 
the governed; a democracy in a repub- 
lic; a sovereign nation of many sov- 
ereign states; a perfect union, one and 
inseparable; established upon those 
principles of freedom, equality, justice, 
and humanity, for which American 
patriots sacrificed their lives and for- 
tunes. 

“I therefore believe it is my duty to my 
country to love it; to support its Consti- 
tution; to obey its laws; to respect its 
flag, and to defend it against all 
enemies.” 

Every American citizen should read 
the tributes paid to William Tyler Page, 
the author of the American’s creed in 
the book by Mrs. Myrtle Cheney Mur- 
dock, entitled, “The American’s Creed.” 


Representative Chet Holifield, of Cali- 
fornia, Receives CDRA Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, before 
the Congress adjourns for the year, I 
should like to call the attention of the 
House to an award received by one of our 
distinguished colleagues for outstanding 
service during the past year. 

Last month the Honorable CHET HOLI- 
FIELD was awarded the Civil Defense Re- 
search Associates’ citation for outstand- 
ing contributions to the cause of non- 
military defense, 1957-58. 

This award was presented to Mr. HoLI- 
FIELD in recognition of his accomplish- 
ments as chairman of the Military Oper- 
ations Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations and as 
chairman of the Special Subcommittee 
on Radiation of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. In both capacities he 
has exercised outstanding leadership in 
the cause of nonmilitary defense. 

As a member of the Military Opera- 
tions Subcommittee, it has been my 
privilege to serve under the chairman- 
ship of CHET HOLIFIELD, I am sure I 
express the sentiment of the entire sub- 
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committee when I say that his efforts to 
achieve a realistic and worthwhile Fed- 
eral program for nonmilitary defense has 
been a source of inspiration to us all. 

Chairman HoLIFIELD’Ss pioneer effort 
in nonmilitary defense is refiected in no 
less than 10 volumes of hearings and 
5 official committee reports dealing with 
fundamental problems of protecting the 
American people from the devastating 
effects of nuclear weapons. These hear- 
ings and reports have become virtual 
textbooks on nonmilitary defense, not 
alone in the United States but also in 
many other countries of the Free World. 

The present Federal organization for 
nonmilitary defense, the newly created 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, 
is in a large measure a result of basic 
new concepts advanced by the Military 
Operations Subcommittee in 1956. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to read to the Members the text of 
the CDRA award, which is so richly de- 
served by our distinguished chairman. 

The Civil Defense Research Associates, 
Inc., an organization concerned with the 
development and improvement of the non- 
military (civil and industrial) defense of 
the United States, hereby presents its award 
for outstanding contributions to the cause 
of nonmilitary defense, 1957-58, to the Hon- 
orable CHET HOLIFIELD, United States House 
of Representatives, in recognition of his per- 
sistent and constructive efforts, as chairman 
of the Military Operations Subcommittee of 
the Government Operations Committee of 
the House of Representatives, and chairman 
of the Special Subcommittee on Radiation 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
of the Congress of the United States, to 
secure a more effective civil defense program; 

Reviewing and assessing the civil defense 
problems of the United States, and the cur- 
rent program and philosophy of civil defense; 

Reviewing and analyzing the nature of 
radioactive fallout and its effect on man; 

Providing leadership in securing adequate 
concern by the Congress of the United States 
and by the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States with civil de- 
fense, in respect to formulating and execut- 
ing the national defense policies of this 
country; 

Proposing constructive changes in the or- 
ganization, status, and working relationships 
of the nonmilitary defense agencies of the 
United States. 

Presented to the Honorable CHET HOLI- 
FIELD, this 9th day of July 1958. 


Minshall Again Brings Traveling Office 
to District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past 4 years, it has been my privilege 
and honor to represent the people of 
the 23d Congressional District of Ohio 
in the Congress of the United States. 
As a representative of this outstanding 
district, I have considered it my duty not 
only to be well informed of the opinions 
of the people through personal contact 
and use of opinion polls, but also to be 
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of the greatest possible service to per- 
sons having problems dealing with Fed- 
eral agencies and departments. To help 
accomplish this, I maintain on a year- 
round basis a Congressional office in 
room 525 of the Federal Building in 
downtown Cleveland where I can meet 
with people personally during trips back 
to the District when my official duties 
permit. While I am in Washington, a 
competent staff is in charge of the 
Cleveland office. 

A further service to the people of the 
23d District is my Washington Report 
which, in newsletter form, periodically 
presents a concise accounting of events 
and opinions on Capitol Hill. 

During my service in the Congress, I 
have considered it of primary importance 
to be present at the Capitol whenever 
Congress is in session in order to partici- 
pate in committee work and to vote on 
important legislation. This year with 
Congress in nearly continuous session, I 
have not been able with intervening com- 
mittee work to return to Cleveland as 
much as I should have liked. Therefore, 
in accordance with the practice I ini- 
tiated 4 years ago, I am bringing a trav- 
eling office to the various communities 
in the 23d District. This method of 
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meeting with the public has been tre- 
mendously popular and it gives me a 
wonderful opportunity to discuss and 
learn at firsthand the opinions and indi- 
vidual needs of the people. 

With the understanding that Congress 
will not be in session during the early 
part of October, 1 will again this year 
from October 6 through October 17 follow 
the same procedure and have a series of 
conference meetings so that every resi- 
dent of this suburban district can con- 
veniently meet with me. These are not 
group meetings but office conferences for 
the individual which will enable them to 
discuss their views and problems per- 
sonally. No appointments are neces- 
sary and I urge individuals to meet with 
me on the date and at the place most 
convenient. Every resident of the 23d 
District is cordially invited to talk over 
problems of national concern, to discuss 
personal problems they might have with 
the Federal Government, or just to chat 
and get better acquainted. The knowl- 
edge thus obtained will better enable 
me to represent the residents of the 23d 
District in the Congress of the United 
States. 

Following is the schedule for these 
office conferences: 


Community Location Date Time 
(p. m.) 
O A E a bonnatesierccscene Bay Village Townhall, mayor’s office, | Monday, Oct. 6... 2+4:30 
350 Dover Center Rd. 
Wi Cpe ae ee Westlake City Hall, 27216 Hilliard |_..-- do.......------| 6:30-9 
Bivd., rooms 10 and 11, 
EMRGWO0GS <2 0 tamn ccncntvacdemacadwanabsn Lakewood City Hall, relief office, | Tuesday, Oct. 7... 2+4:30 
14532 Lake Ave. 
BN PR Se See n Rocky River City Hall, mayor’s office, |...-. Cie ctacsese 6:30-9 
21012 Hilliard Blvd. 
North Olmsted, Olmsted Township, | North Olmsted City Hall, Dover Center | Wednesday, 2-4:30 
Olmsted Falls. Rd. Oct. 8. 
Fairview Park, Parkview, Linndale__.._. eh eid Park City Hall, 20785 Lorain |..... (1 |) SERRE 6:30-9 
Berea, Middleburg Heights, Westview, | Berea City Hall, 47 East Bridge St....._. Monday, Oct. 13.. 2-4:30 
Riveredge Township. 
Strongsville, North Royalton............ Strongsville City Hall, mayor's office, |_.... do......-...--.| 6:30-9 
18688 Royalton Rd. 
chant borg Broadview Heights, Inde- | Brecksville Townhall, 49 Public Square.| Tuesday, Oct. 14.. 2-4:30 
pendence. 
Perma ange a pEsE; Seven Hills, | Parma Heights Townhall, 6281 Pearl Rd.}__._-. do............-| 6:30-9 
rooklyn Heights, 
Warrensville deights, Warrensville | Warrensville Heights City Hall, 4700 | Wednesday, Oct, 2+4:30 
Aone; North Randall, Woodmere, Mi at Center Rd., mayor’s 15. 
range. office. 
Chagrin Falls, Chagrin Falls Township, | Chagrin Falls Library, 100 East Orange_|..... DO RSR SE 6:30-9 
Hunting Valley, Moreland Hills, 
Bentleyville, 
Solon, Glenwillow, Oakwood, Bedford | Solon Village Hall, council chambers, | Thursday, Oct. 16. 2-4:30 
Heights, 6315 SOM Center Rd. 
Maple Heights, Bedford, Walton Hills, | Maple Heights City Hall, mayor’s office, |....- aiia 6:30-9 
Valley View, Cuyahoga Heights. 5353 Lee $ 
Shaker Heights, Beachwood....-..-...-. rr ns, SE City Hall, mayor’s office,| Friday, Oct. 17....| 2-4:30 
University Heights, Pepper Pike. ....... University Heights City Hall, 2300 War- |..... 00 STNE d 6:30-9 
rensville Center Rd. 


I am most appreciative of the fine co- 
operation of the many officials who have 
made these meeting places available as 
an aid in rendering this public service. 


Blonde, Bright, and Breezy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, merit is 
the essence of the civil-service system. 


There is no merit in the President's 
nomination of Mrs. Barbara Bates Gun- 
derson as Commissioner for Civil Serv- 
ice. The letter below speaks for itself as 
does the editorial from the Washington 
Post, August 13, 1958, both included un- 
der leave granted previously to extend my 
remarks: 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., August 13, 1958. 
Senator OLIN D, JOHNSTON, 
Chairman, Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee, United States Sen- 
ate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR JOHNSTON: The confirma- 
tion of Barbara Bates Gunderson is of course 
& matter properly for the Senate and, ini- 
tially, for the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service of which you are chairman. I 
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trust you will permit me to express my opin- 
ion, however, for the consideration of the 
committee. 

As a member of the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee and as a citizen, I 
protest. Mrs, Gunderson is not qualified. 
She admits it. This is a brutal slap in the 
face for 2314 million civil-service employees 
and of the civil-service system itself. 

I have no doubt that Mrs. Gunderson is, 
in the words of the picture caption in yes- 
terday’s New York Times, “blonde, bright, 
and breezy.” But nothing in her experience 
equips her for the $20,000 per year position 
of Civil Service Commissioner. She is quoted 
as saying she had never made a study of the 
Civil Service Commission but “I sure intend 
to.” This will make her the highest paid 
trainee in the Government. 

This is an affront to all the able women in 
this country. There are many women su- 
perbly equipped by training and achievement 
to be a Civil Service Commissioner. It mat- 
ters not to me that Mrs. Gunderson is a 
vigorous Republican Party official except 
that one supposes other qualifications to be 
essential also. 

My earnest recommendation is that you 
use your considerable influence to persuade 
the administration to withdraw this unfor- 
tunate nomination or, in the alternative, 
that the Senate refuse to confirm her ap- 
pointment. 

Very sincerely, 
CHARLES O. PORTER, 
Member of Congress. 


LETDOWN FOR THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 

Most of the enthusiasm over the appoint- 
ment of Barbara Bates Gunderson to be a 
member of the Civil Service Commission 
appears to be concentrated in the person of 
Mrs. Gunderson herself. She is a woman 
of boundless energy, and her eagerness to 
take on the assignment is readily apparent. 
But she does not claim any special quali- 
fications for membership on the Govern- 
ment’s top personnel agency, and indeed her 
experience in this field has been nil. Thus 
her nomination is disappointing. 

The recent withdrawal of Bernard L. 
Flanagan’s nomination to the CSC after he 
had admitted errors in his own applications 
for civil service jobs should have been fol- 
lowed by the strongest appointment the 
President could make. Something extraor- 
dinary was needed to recover from that fum- 
ble. But the President has been content 
to bestow the post on the Republican Na- 
tional Committeewoman from South Da- 
kota. The appointment is said to be in line 
with the President’s policy of attracting 
more young people (Mrs. Gunderson is 41) 
into Government service, especially women. 
But it has all the earmarks of a routine 
political nomination, at the behest of Sena- 
tor Munopt, to a body created to keep poli- 
tics out of the selection of Government per- 
sonnel. 

It is to Mrs. Gunderson’s credit that she 
intends to resign her political office if she 
is confirmed and to refrain from participa- 
tion in politics. Nevertheless, the naming 
of an active party official to the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission is almost as unfortunate as 
nominating an active politician to the 
bench. The CSC needs to do its work in a 
spirit of nonpartisanship. Public confidence 
in its devotion to the merit principle will 
be difficult to maintain if political patronage 
appears to dictate the choice of Commission 
members. Coming immediately after the 
Flanagan hearing, therefore, Mrs, Gunder- 
son's nomination is a letdown regardless of 
how energetic and conscientious she may be. 
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Report of National Projects Committee to 
the Rivers and Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. SID SIMPSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
the report of the National Projects Com- 
mittee, which was unanimously adopted 
by the recent 45th national convention 
of the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress held in Washington on May 14-16, 
1958. 

The permanent national projects com- 
mittee of the congress consists of an out- 
standing expert on water-resource prob- 
lems from each of the major drainage 
basins of the United States. They serve 
without compensation of any kind what- 
soever and bear all of their own ex- 
penses when coming to Washington and 
while here serving on this committee. 

The committee’s purpose is to assist 
the sponsors of projects in preparing 
and presenting their data, so that they 
may be placed in line for approval. 
The projects recommended by the com- 
mittee and endorsed by the congress are 
vigorously pressed for inclusion in the 
Government’s public-works program, 
and appropriations or allocation of funds 
sought therefor. 

We are grateful to the members of 
this committee for their public-spirited 
service in an effort to assist the Congress 
of the United States and the govern- 
mental agencies charged with the re- 
sponsibility for these public works, as 
well as the people in the areas to be 
served thereby. 

The members of the committee who 
served at its recent session follow: 

PROJECTS COMMITTEE 

Representative Sm SIMPSON, of Illinois, 
chairman. 

New England division: Member: William 
S. Wise, executive secretary, Flood Control 


and Water Policy Commission, State of Con- 
necticut, Hartford, Conn. 

North Atlantic division: Member: Brig. 
Gen. James H. Stratton, United States Army 
(retired), consulting engineer, New York, 
N. Y. 

South Atlantic division: Member: H. H. 
Buckman, consulting engineer, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; vice chairman. 

Southwestern division: Member: Dale 
Miller, executive vice president, Intercoastal 
Canal Association of Louisiana and Texas, 
Houston, Tex. 

Lower Mississippi Valley division: Mem- 
ber: W. L. Sibley, president, Caddo Levee 
Board, Shreveport, La. 

North Central division: Member: Al Han- 
sen, comptroller, city of Minneapolis, Minne- 
apolis, Minn, 

Missouri River division: Member: John 
B. Quinn, executive vice chairman, National 
Resources Development Association, Inc., 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

Ohio River division: Member: J. I. Perrey, 
chief engineer, Indiana Flood Control and 
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Water Resources Commission, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

North Pacific division: Member: Herbert 
G. West, executive vice president, Inland 
Empire Waterways Association, Walla Walla, 
Wash. 

South Pacific division: Member: Vice 
Adm. Murray L. Royar, United States Navy 
(retired), Washington representative, Oak- 
land, Calif., Chamber of Commerce. 

Western Inter-Mountain region: Member: 
E. W. Rising, Washington representative, 
State Water Conservation Board of Mon- 
tana, Helena, Mont. 

REPORT OF THE PROJECTS COMMITTEE TO THE 
45TH NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE NA- 

TIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS 


May 16, 1958. 
Hon. OVERTON BROOKS, 
President, National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PresipENT: In pursuance of the 
call of the president, your projects commit- 
tee met on May 14, 1958, to consider the 
projects submitted since the last session of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress. 
Hearings were afforded all who made ap- 
pearance. 

The committee at this session has ex- 
amined 54 proposals embracing all resource 
improvements with which this congress is 
concerned, including navigable waterways, 
harbors, flood control, hurricane protection, 
soil conservation, reclamation, and water 
conservation. 

Of the proopsals examined, this commit- 
tee is convinced that four constitute pro- 
jects sound in conception, needful, and suffi- 
ciently advanced in status to warrant en- 
dorsement, involying a total estimated cost 
of $651,048,000. Nineteen proposals appear 
to be without sufficiently advanced develop- 
ment to warrant project endorsement at 
this time, but are believed to be meritorious 
and entitled to further consideration by this 
committee, if and when additional infor- 
mation may be adequate to warrant an en- 
dorsed status. We find that on 27 proposals, 
surveys have been authorized but the re- 
ports of said surveys have not been com- 
pleted and we therefore recommend in these 
cases that the congress request the appro- 
priate authority to complete reports of its 
investigations and surveys as soon as prac- 
ticable in order that action may be taken 
toward classification by this congress. 

We find four proposals which on prelimi- 
nary examination appear to be desirable 
and needful, and we accordingly recommend 
that engineering and economic investiga- 
tions of survey scope be made in these cases 
with a view to developing projects for sub- 
sequent authorization. 

Appendix A of this report sets forth in 
detail a list of all proposals and projects 
examined and the action taken thereon. 

At the time of our national convention last 
year, the Congress of the United States was 
considering the omnibus rivers and harbors 
and fiood control bill, S. 497. As the mem- 
bers of this Congress know, S, 497 was ve- 
toed by the President on April 15, 1958, gen- 
erally on the basis that authorization of 28 
of the items included would destroy some of 
the most important governmental policies in 
the field of water resource development. 
No action has been taken by the Congress 
on the veto. 

A total of 187 projects, exclusive of basin 
authorizations, covering all parts of the 
country and the Territories were included in 
the vetoed bill. The monetary and report 
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breakdown of S. 497 as passed by the Con- 
gress is as follows: 


Number | Monetary 


Type of improvements of re- authoriza- 
ports or tion 
items 
Navigation and beach erosion_ $202, 430, 300 
control and multiple 
purpose including Missis- 
MDT Aver. e con wenn nae 566, 649, 500 
Basin authorizations (flood 
control general) ..-_-.......- 608, 300, 000 
Department of Interior (Mis- 
sour! River) .....-secsaaces 200, 000, 000 
AEO PO e i 1, 577, 379, 800 


In addition to the above authorizations, 
the bill contained several general provisions, 
including a section on water supply which 
would liberalize policy applicable to advance 
provision of facilities needed to meet future 
needs. Most of the projects have been found 
economically justified and many of the rec- 
ommended projects included in S. 497 are 
of high importance to the Nation’s expand- 
ing economy and should be provided as soon 
as possible. Your projects committee, there- 
fore, recommends that the Congress of the 
United States be requested to give considera- 
tion to early authorization of these projects 
and to the appropriation of funds for con- 
struction. The section on water supply is 
particularly appropriate to the future plan- 
ning of reservoirs in order to serve the ex- 
panding industrial economy in an orderly 
manner. 

Since our last meeting, there has been 
much activity in connection with the Federal 
civil-works construction and investigation 
program and in the field of water-resource 
development. Floods are once again taking 
their toll of destruction in Texas and Louisi- 
ana and in the triangle of Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia in the Big Sandy 
River Basin. Last spring during the disas- 
trous floods in the Southwest the 34 reser- 
voirs and other flood-control works of the 
Corps of Engineers in operation in this re- 
gion, which cost $476 million to construct 
prevented some $140 million of flood dam- 
ages. Flood control became a major part 
of the national water resource investment 
program when in 1928 the Congress declared 
a national interest in preventing human 
suffering and economic losses from floods in 
the Mississippi Valley, and authorized the 
Alluvial Valley project. This project has 
yielded $6 in benefits for every dollar in- 
vested. In 1936 flood control was authorized 
on a nationwide basis. The 500 flood-control 
projects of the corps completed or placed 
in partial operation have been in opera- 
tion for an average of about 15 years. They 
have already prevented flood damages total- 
ing $824 billion, which is about twice the 
amount invested. The reservoir system of 
the Corps of Engineers with millions of acre- 
feet of storage capacity are mitigating the 
damaging effects of floodwaters and are bene- 
fiting water supplies, pollution abatement, 
recreation, and fish and wildlife. However, 
construction of authorized projects and ad- 
ditional authorizations are necessary to al- 
leviate flood conditions in other parts of 
the country. The devastating floods in the 
Pacific Northwest and the floods and hurri- 
cane losses along the Atlantic and Gulf 
States during the past few years are fresh 
in our minds and show that much remains 
to be done in the field of flood control, 
particularly in the determination of the 
feasibility of projects for the prevention of 
these flood damages and the loss of human 
lives. Where and when another great flood 
may strike is not known but it could be in 
any river basin at any time. 
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The inland waterways which now total 
22,600 miles handled an alltime high of 220 
billion ton-miles of cargo in the calendar 
year 1956. There are over 400 improved 
harbors and the Great Lakes system, in addi- 
tion. 

The hydroelectric power production facili- 
ties of the Corps of Engineers are contrib- 
uting greatly to alleviating power shortages, 
particularly in the critically deficient North- 
west region. During the fiscal year 1957, 
22 billion kilowatts were generated at proj- 
ects operated by the corps, representing 18 
percent of the total hydroelectric power pro- 
duced by all sources in the Nation. 

As we all know, the Corps of Engineers 
survey program is nationwide and it in- 
cludes investigations called for by Congress 
to determine the practical means of reduc- 
tion of loss of human lives and damages to 
property. Reports recommending flood-con- 
trol works on the most severely damaged 
areas in New England and in other parts of 
the country have been completed and sub- 
mitted to Congress by the Chief of Engineers 
and are included in the omnibus bill. As a 
result of hurricane damage to our coastal 
and tidal areas, three projects for New Bed- 
ford-Fairhaven, Narragansett Bay, and Texas 
City are included in the bill. 

Many other areas severely damaged have 
been designated for detailed study and a 
number of these investigations are well ad- 
vanced. Congress has also authorized in- 
vestigations to study hurricanes including 
the securing of data on hurricane frequency 
and behavior and the establishment of means 
to prevent the loss of lives and property 
that have been experienced. It is evident, 
therefore, that the development of plans 
for the control of floods and minimizing 
the destructive force of hurricanes are of 
paramount importance. In this connection, 
we must never for one moment lose sight 
of the objectives of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress in supporting this great 
program of water resource development. 

The need for funds for carrying out in- 
vestigations for flood control, hurricanes, 
navigation, and related uses is as urgent 
at this time as any time in the history of 
this program. The investigations should go 
forward in order that a well planned con- 
struction program can be made for the 
time that construction funds will be avail- 
able for those projects which may be rec- 
ommended as a result of these studies and 
that are authorized by Congress. We have 
watched with concern the gradual retarda- 
tion of the navigation and fiood control 
program of the Corps of Engineers, not only 
for new work but also for maintenance and 
investigations. For example, there are over 
1,000 outstanding reports in the Corps of 
Engineers program which will cost over $20 
million to complete. Although much work 
remains to be done in the field of water re- 
source development throughout the country, 
we feel that the problem is being expertly 
handled by the Federal agencies in coopera- 
tion with the States concerned. The need 
for full scale development of our water re- 
source program is greater today than ever 
before. The projects committee, therefore, 
considers it highly important that sufficient 
funds be provided in order that the Federal 
agencies can carry out their respective water 
resource program in an orderly fashion. 
Your committee is concerned over the large 
backlog of investigations authorized by 
Congress to be carried out by the various 
Federal agencies and recommends that ap- 
propriations be increased at this time in 
order that the backlog be reduced and that 
an adequate reserve of current projects may 
be built up for activation particularly at 
this time when the economy of the Nation 
appears to warrant construction of worth- 
while public works. 
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We wish to commend the various Federal 
agencies involved in the investigations and 
provisions of water resource projects on their 
improvements in development of sound pro- 
cedures of project analysis and formulation, 
and the increased cooperation among agen- 
cies and with the States and local interests. 
We believe that true partnership between 
the Federal Government and its citizens lies 
not only in the sharing of costs, but also 
from the common sharing of problems and 
their development and solution. An ex- 
ample is the pending hurricane studies being 
made along the eastern and southern sea- 
boards, in which, the States, local munici- 
Palities and many of the Federal agencies are 
cooperating in making these studies, 

We renew our previous recommendations 
that existing and proposed channels for in- 
land navigation be studied with a view to 
developing a practical and rational method 
for evaluating their strategic importance. 
In 1950 President Truman appointed a Water 
Resources Policy Commission to study the 
entire fleld of water resource development. 
In its report of December 11, 1950 that Com- 
mission gave exhaustive consideration to 
navigation improvements, including their 
military and defense value, and quoted the 
following statement of the Office of Defense 
Transportation: 

“If our waterways rendered no service be- 
yond that of transporting petroleum and its 
products during the war they would have 
amply justified their improved existence.” 

The committee is now developing pro- 
cedures under which, when specifically re- 
quested by the proponents, it may assign 


. to navigation projects and to the navigation 


feature of multiple purpose projects a strate- 
gic value rating in addition to and aside 
from their peace time economic value. 
These ratings express the committee’s judg- 
ment as to the relative strategic value of 
any project for inland navigation according 
to the standards, considerations and defini- 
tions which the committee has developed. 
The purpose of assigning such ratings is to 
evaluate our strategic reserve of inland water 
transport facilities and the coordination of 
these with facilities for other means of 
transport in order to aid local, State and 
Federal Governments to assess the value 
of the contribution by a project to such 
reserve so that it may have weight in the 
overall justification of the project. A high 
strategic value rating is not at all n 

to the complete economic justification of a 
project but such rating may serve to justify 
a project not justified by the application of 
strictly economic criteria alone. In general, 
the committee icludes in its definition of 
strategic value any existing or potential use, 
device or feature of a project which may 
be reasonably expected to importantly and 
specifically contribute to the defense poten- 
tial of the United States, either military or 
civilian, with respect to its overall rail, high- 
way, waterway and air-transport network. 

The committee recommends that the 
executive vice president be authorized to is- 
sue to proponents, when requested by them, 
an appropriate certificate of classification 
with respect to any project classified by the 
committee. 

Attention is called to the fact that new 
rules haye been promulgated after last year’s 
meeting. These rules have been furnished 
to the applicants of the 45th national con- 
vention and have formed the basis for cur- 
rent action by the projects committee. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Sm SIMPSON, Chairman. 


(Nore A.—A project which has been placed 
in class II, III, IV, or V by the committee 
may be reexamined from time to time upon 
due appplication and the submission of ma- 
terial supplementary information, with a 
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view to advancing its classification; but no endorsed, such status continues and it is status until finally constructed, unless 
project will be reported upon by the com- unnecessary to follow up at subsequent ses- such action is rescinded by the congress, 
mittee more than once in each year.) sions with new applications. All projects and the congress stands pledged to do 

(Nore B.—Attention is called to the fact endorsed by the congress, upon the recom- everything possible to assist in reaching that 
that when a project is once put in class I— mendations of the committee, retain their 5 


APPLICATIONS FOR APPROVAL OF PROJECTS RECEIVED BY THE PROJECTS COMMITTEE 
Appendir A 
(Letter “R” following the project number indicates revision of a previous application) 
DIVISION I—ENDORSED 


Endorsed: OA pron eae ES of the committee that the project is sound, needful, and sufficiently advanced in status; and that its construction is justified 
by the public interest it will serve. 


Name of project 


Toledo Harbor. 


aed 


DIVISION II—MERITORIOUS 


Meritorious: This means that the committee believes that although the project is not sufficiently advanced in status to warrant its present endorsement, it is meritorious 
and that the committee is willing to consider in due course, its advancement to division I upon presentation by its sponsors of additional evidence justifying such action, 


Division 
Flood protection, eleves. 0. R. 
Kahului Harbor. P.O, 
T 0. R. 
OT Oskland inner harbor. RS 
Jim Ned Creek, Pecan Bayou, general survey- aes 
M. R. 
M, R. 
M. R. 
M. R. 
M.R. 
M. R. 
M. R. 
8. W. 
N. P. 
N-A. 
N. E. 
N. E. 
N. E. 


DIVISION IH—EXPEDITIOUS REPORT ON AUTHORIZED SURVEY REQUESTED 


Expeditious report on authorized survey requested: This means that the committee believes that the National Rivers and Harbors Congress should request the enrineering 
authority to expedite any report on any authorized investigation or survey of the project to the end that appropriate further action may be had thereon in regard to its classi- 


843-R5......------- Levees east of Chandlerville (Sangamon River) . ..........---.-.----.------------- N.C. 
922- ee Bay ship channel... ........-...... L.M.V. 
1008- Calcasien yt low-level dam-sea brine barrier_ L.M.Y. 
1058-R.... Breakwater, Monhegan Island N.E, 
1059-R Portland Harbor......-.....-.- N.E. 
1080.. Toledo Harbor (by deepeni ng) ane N.C, 
1083. Southern Branch, Elizabeth ve, Norfolk Har! N.A. 
1084 Additional anchorages Norfolk Harbor N. A. 
2085. Channel to Newport News._.-.---..- N. A. 
1087. Study Passaie River, Newark Bay N. A. 
1088. Review Buttermilk Channel. ....------- N.A. 
1090... Hurricane flood protection of Pawcatuck.. N. E. 
1092... Passaic River Basin flood control_....... N. A. 
1094. Rend Sakean Aa L. M. V. 
1096... Port San Luis Harbor development... BoP 
1099... Michigan cny 1 ON Ea N.C. 
1100... Wilmington Harbor-_.. 8. A. 
MNES ENE TAL NES North Cen 
1104.. Bowman-Haley municipal water study.......-..--------- do Missouri Basin, 
1108. Survey review report on Potomac River and tributaries__...... Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Penn- y 
sylvania, District of Columbia, 

1109.. Columbia and Lower Willamette River deep-draft ship channel d Washington. N. P. 
1110.. ONSE T ee NRE, FET SERA RS Ai aes North Central. 
mi Menominee Harbor and River. Do. 
eS are e E L I Eo nD EE Ba Roce Sy EES AES Do. 

le ae Bay and Lake Michigan ship canal.._......-...--..---..-----.-.-------]-..-- Do. 
roi saana wine mgs ver channelization, fiood control of hydroelectric power, water conserva- South Atlantic, 
I Tae iT E E E NOIR: COW a wed kanin Src lembsioeeaisiat MRO AMIRI PAES EE, Northeast. 


DIVISION IV—PROJECTS RECOMMENDED FOR SURVEY 
Recommended for 5 ds meann Ged tha cormitteo bellovon thét suaictent showing on Dehelt of she project ae: beon: teats tomcat Sartier cuanto ms Eee 
form of an adequate survey y an appropriate agency of the Federal Government. 
Name of project 


arbor (for anchorage area) _.-........ 


isuecsniveserncenabacsemecemesenent OBIT AEE ERRE 


avi of Now York to St. Lawrence River Waterway.............................| New York, “Vermont, ; Quebec. 
‘ospect Harbor, breakwater... 


aine 
Coia River Dam. New Hampshire. 


eo nn we ene nnnewrnrencecccannncesce== 
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Design of the 49-Star Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, widespread 
interest in the American flag has been 
stimulated by a contest held under the 
auspices of the News-Press and the 
Gazette of St. Joseph, Mo. 

The contest began 11 years ago, when 
statehood for Hawaii appeared to be im- 
minent. Now, with statehood won for 
Alaska, certain important details of the 
contest are in the news again. And 
again interest in the American flag is 
stirred. 

Contest rules were announced July 6, 
1947. A careful study made at that time 
disclosed no other newspaper in the 
Nation holding a similar contest. 

The St. Joseph newspaper stated: 

The probable admission of Hawaii as the 
49th State of the Union has Congress and 
the flagmakers of the country in a dither. 

How should the 49 stars in the feld of 
blue be arranged? The News-Press and the 
Gazette are asking their readers to make a 
suggestion, 

Judges will select from the entries the five 
best arrangements, which in turn, will be 
sent as suggested to the national committee 
selected by Congress to pick the design. 

All winners will be awarded an American 
flag of the new design when it is finally 
Officially approved. Selections will be made 
of the best arrangement of the 49 stars in 
the blue field. Art ability is not necessary. 


Three judges were chosen. They were 
I. R. Bundy, St. Joseph public librarian; 
H. D. Allison, mayor of the city, and 
George L. Blackwell, superintendent of 
St. Joseph public schools. 

Entries closed at 6 p. m. July 19, 1947, 
under the contest rules. Long before 
that hour was reached the News-Press 
and the Gazette had received piles of 
letters and drawings. 

Some of the contestants tried dili- 
gently to keep the plan of the stars 
pretty much as they found it; others 
spelled out letters and words with the 
Stars or produced star pictures. 

The judges preferred the arrange- 
ments that made the least changes in the 
flag. They chose 5 designs and an- 
nounced 6 winners, finding it necessary 
to make a duplicate award in 1 case, 

The winners: 

1. Miss Mabel White, 2607 Faraon 
Street, St. Joseph. Her flag bore 6 stars 
in the top row, 7 in the second row, 8 in 
the third row, 7 in the fourth row, 8 in 
the fifth row, and so on to the bottom. 

2. Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Liss, Kirwin, 
Kans. This couple planned a fiag with 
7 stars across and 7 down. 

3. Mrs. Lue Scott, Pickering, Mo. Du- 
plicate award for 7 stars across and 7 
down. 

4, Mrs. Paul Spaulding, 611 South 
14th Street, St. Joseph. Her flag di- 
vided the stars into three groups. 

5. Mrs. Henry Snider, Mound City, 
Mo. Mrs. Snider suggested 7 rows of 7 
stars each, but every other row indented 
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rather than being flush with the one 
above. 

Sixth. Mrs. Berthan Boone, Wheeling, 
Mo. Mrs. Boone arranged the stars in 
7 rows: 8 for the first, 7 for the the sec- 
ond, 6 for the third, 7 for the fourth, 6 
for the fifth, 7 for the sixth, and 8 for 
the seventh. 

A friendly letter was sent to the win- 
ners by Arthur V. Burrowes, editor of the 
News-Press and the Gazette. The one to 
Miss White stated in part: 

It is indeed a pleasure and a privilege to 
congratulate you on being one of the winners 
in the recent contest for designing a new fiag 
of 49 stars. The contest sponsored by the 
St. Joseph News-Press and the St. Joseph 
Gazette has drawn considerable interest far 
and wide and we are very grateful to all who 
took part in working out the designs. 

That your design was so good gives us of 
the News-Press and Gazette staffs pleasure 
and I want you to know that your flag will 
be forwarded to you as soon as the final selec- 
tion is made. 


Hawaii, however, did not make the 
grade as a State. The News-Press and 
the Gazette told their readers that con- 
test awards would be presented when a 
49th State came into the Union and the 
national flag was changed. 

Eleven years went by. Then came vic- 
tory for Alaska in its campaign for state- 
hood. The News-Press and the Gazette 
announced that their contest could be 
concluded. 

It now will be possible to send the 
winning suggestions to a flag designing 
committee. And when that committee 
chooses its design and the new flag is 
produced, that flag can be sent to the 
contest winners. 

The newspapers pointed out, however, 
that it may not be long before the Con- 
gressional committee named to select a 
new design is thinking in terms of 50 
stars rather than 49. 

Fortunately, some of the winning de- 
signs in the News-Press and Gazette con- 
test are easily adaptable for use in a 50- 
star flag. These will be called to the 
attention of the committee. 


Small Business Barred From Capehart 
Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. T. RUTHERFORD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, it 
appears that during recent months an 
increasing number of complaints have 
been directed at the Capehart housing 
programs of the Departments of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, due to the 
fact that small-business members of the 
construction industry, in effect, are pre- 
cluded from bidding for this work. 

As we all know, the Capehart housing 
program identifies dwellings constructed 
on Government property, usually at or 
near military installations, for occu- 
pancy by families of those engaged in 
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defense activities. Literally thousands 
upon thousands of these houses have 
been constructed throughout the entire 
United States under this program. In- 
dications are that the program has been 
administered efficiently and economical- 
ly but unfortunately, the invitations to 
bid that are issued to contractors usually 
require the bidder to agree to undertake 
to construct all of the units in any single 
project. Since several hundred dwellings 
are usually included in each project, the 
contracts are too large for the smaller 
contractors to handle. 

In most cases on these projects the 
Government receives but a single bid due 
to the elimination of many able but lim- 
ited funded builders. 

In order for the construction work to 
be performed under the Capehart hous- 
ing programs, the project must include 
at least 20 units. I would believe that a 
small contractor could handle such a 
project but it is my information that 
projects of this size are rarely scheduled. 
The average project, I understand, con- 
sists of several hundred units. At this 
time there are 2 or 3 projects in process, 
each of which calls for 1,000 dwellings. 
Another single project calls for 2,000 
houses. Within the past week the Con- 
gress adopted the conference report on 
military construction (H. R. 13015). 
This bill authorizes the Secretary of the 
Air Force to construct the following 
family housing—Capehart housing: 

Camp Adair Air Force Station, Oreg., 150 
units. 

Amarillo Air Force Base, Tex., 500 units. 

Beale Air Force Base, Calif., 970 units. 

Bunker Hill Air Force Base, Ind., 250 units. 

Chanute Air Force Base, Ill., 450 units. 

Clinton County Air Force Base, Ohio, 536 
units. 

Clinton-Sherman Air Force Base, Okla., 50 
units. 

Custer Air Force Station, Mich., 169 units, 

Donaldson Air Force Base, S. C., 275 units. 

Cooke Air Force Base, Calif., 525 units. 

Dover Air Force Base, Del., 500 units. 

Dow Air Force Base, Maine, 530 units. 

Duluth Municipal Airport, Minn., 365 
units. 

Edwards Air Force Base, Calif., 778 units. 

Ellsworth Air Force Base, S. Dak., 220 
units. 

Forbes Air Force Base, Kans., 414 units. 

Fort Lee Air Force Station, Va., 154 units, 

Geiger Field, Wash., 168 units. 

Glasgow Air Force Base, Mont., 460 units. 

Grand Forks Air Force Base, N. Dak., 744 
units. 

Griffiss Air Force Base, N. Y., 270 units. 

Hamilton Air Force Base, Calif., 550 units. 

Holioman Air Force Base, N. Mex., 400 
anits. 

James Connally Air Force Base, Tex., 366 
units. 

Keesler Air Force Base, Miss., 290 units. 

Kinross Air Force Base, Mich., 475 units. 

K. I. Sawyer Airport, Mich.. 595 units. 

Kirtland Air Force Base, N. Mex., 490 
units. 

Lake Charles Air Force Base, La., 300 units. 

Langley Air Force Base, Va., 500 units. 

Larson Air Force Base, Wash., 200 units. 


Lockbourne Air Force Base, Ohio, 400 
units. 

Malmstrom Air Force Base, Mont., 150 
units. 


Mather Air Force Base, Calif., 220 units. 

McChord Air Force Base, Wash. 1,000 
units. 

McClellan Air Force Base, Calif., 540 units. 

McCoy Air Force Base, Fla., 668 units. 

McGuire Air Force Base, N. J., 1,450 units. 
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Minot Air Force Base, N. Dak., 932 units. 

Mountain Home Air Force Base, Idaho, 270 
units. 

Nellis Air Force Base, Nev., 200 units. 

Niagara Falls Municipal Airport, N. Y., 290 
units. 

Offutt Air Force Base, Nebr., 616 units. 

Oxnard Air Force Base, Calif., 315 units. 

Pease Air Force Base, N. H., 483 units. 

Presque Isle Air Force Base, Maine, 114 
units. 

Richard Bong Air Force Base, Wis., 900 
units. 

Richards-Gebaur Air Force Base, Mo., 610 
units. 

Robins Air Force Base, Ga., 150 units, 

Selfridge Air Force Base, Mich., 580 units. 

Sheppard Air Force Base, Tex., 500 units. 

Sioux City Municipal Airport, Iowa, 235 
units. 

Stewart Air Force Base, N. Y., 300 units. 

Suffolk County Air Force Base, N. Y., 220 
units. 

Syracuse Air Force Station, N. Y., 216 
units. 

Topsham Air Force Station, Maine, 177 
units. 

Truax Field, Wis., 280 units. 

Turner Air Force Base, Ga., 200 units. 

United States Air Force Academy, Colo., 
300 units. 

Vance Air Force Base, Okla., 220 units. 

Westover Air Force Base, Mass., 310 units. 

Whiteman Air Force Base, Mo., 154 units. 

Williams Air Force Base, Ariz., 150 units. 

Wurtsmith Air Force Base, Mich., 618 
units. 


As mentioned previously, the construc- 
tion contracts are awarded to a single 
bidder who is required to construct all 
of the units in the entire project. It is 
obvious that under any such policy 
small-business concerns are barred. 

In explanation of this situation, I am 
told that the Government is able to ob- 
tain a lower price from the contractors 
when they are permitted to bid upon the 
entire project; that it would be difficult 
to permit several different builders to 
participate in a single project because 
the sewerage and plumbing connections 
must serve all of the houses; that vexing 
problems would arise if portions of the 
project were allocated to different 
builders. 

I do not doubt for a minute but that 
it would be more difficult to deal with 10, 
15, or 20 different builders in connection 
with a given project than it would be to 
deal with only_1. But, in a sense this 
argument could be utilized in connection 
with all Government procurements and 
if it were applied, big business soon 
would monopolize Government procure- 
ments. 

Big business already appears to have 
@ monopoly in Capehart housing and 
I am not convinced that it is necessary. 
Small builders can construct houses just 
as good as big builders. Some method 
must be found whereby small business 
will be given an opportunity to obtain 
its proportionate share. 

Within the past month the Congress 
made the Small Business Administra- 
tion a permanent agency and for the 
first time gave that agency authority to 
assist small-business concerns in their 
efforts to obtain a fair proportion of 
Government construction contracts. I 
understand that the SBA is taking ad- 
vantage of this broadened power by 
taking action designed to bring about 
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some improvements in the Capehart 
housing policies. If it finds it is unable 
to do so, I would expect it to suggest 
and submit proposed legislation for con- 
sideration during the early days of the 
86th Congress. The present situation 
must not be permitted to continue and 
I shall be waiting eagerly to see the re- 
sults of the efforts of the Small Business 
Administration along this line. 


Using Misery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the 
songs of liberty are ever in the spirit of 
man. As long as religion is in his heart 
the fire of freedom for his nation lives. 
His code of moral conduct gives him wis- 
dom to know ones self and thus prepare 
for the intellectual progress necessary to 
honor God. 

The Polish church crisis is rushing to 
a climax. The flame of religious fervor 
burns brightly in the hearts of the Polish 
pilgrims at the National Marian shrine 
at Czestochowa. It has engulfed the 
very nation for over a year—since the 
raids by the police on the national offices 
of the Institute of National Vous at the 
Jasna Gora Monastery on July 21. 

There have been severe repercussions 
throughout the nation. Bishop Mi- 
chal Klepacz, of Lodz, teamed with Aux- 
iliary Bishop Zygmunt Choromanski, of 
Warsaw, secretary of the Polish episco- 
pate and cabinet minister Jerry Szta- 
chelski in charge of religious affairs have 
held extended conferences over all 
phases of clashes between the church 
and the Red conception of harnessing 
religious independence, 

The Polish Government’s decision to 
impose custom duties on shipments of 
food and clothing sent to Poland by the 
American Bishops Overseas Charities 
Agency, Catholic Relief Services, and 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. 
It is rumored that an accord was 
reached. Other whispering ear-tinglers 
claim that the church publications will 
be submitted to Government censorship. 
Meantime, one-half million dollars of 
foodstuffs for the Polish indigent are 
dying on the docks at Gdynia for several 
months—Government seeks to impose 
$40,000—custom duties—on the sup- 
plies. 

It is said that three representatives 
of the church will join a flood-relief 
committee at Cracow. 

Yes, the Reds are calling the cards 
according to PAP, the Communist news 
agency, and stated that church publi- 
cations must be subjected to state cen- 
sors, and further, the removal of all 
presses and publishing materials from 
the monasteries and other places of 
sanctuary in traditional places. It is 
assumed that letters and literature be- 
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tween and among the clergy would be 
exempt from censorship. 

But the real temper of the people is 
reflected at Czestochowa where the an- 
cient icon of our Lady Queen of Poland 
is the traditional pilgrimage point of all 
Poland’s religious and national heritage. 

It was here on August 26, 1956, that 
144 million pilgrims stood grim and si- 
lent as a protest against the 3-year in- 
earceration of Stefan Cardinal Wyszen- 
ski, the primate of Poland. This rally, 
only several months after the “bread 
and freedom rights” riots in Poznan, 

By mid-October, the Polish United 
Workers—Communists—Party itself had 
succumbed to such terrific internal 
pressures that Wiadyslaw Gomulka— 
jailed under Stalinist regime—was able 
to seize control of the party—and at its 
helm set the nation on a tack that gave 
Poland more freedoms unheard of in 
any of the Communist controlled coun- 
tries. 

The Gomulka regime acted quickly to 
turn aside from the prosecution of its 
Stalinist opponents and on October 28, 
1956, the cardinal returned to Warsaw— 
welcomed by thousands of the faithful 
worshipers—it was a spectacle. 

His first act was to go on the pilgrim- 
age and the religious reawakening of the 
spiritual and moral life of Poland that 
surged forth under the political guidance 
of Gomulka. The church-state commis- 
sion started to loosen the bonds of im- 
pediments that the Stalinists had set 
against the church. 

On December 7, 1956, the commission 
announced an agreement that religious 
instruction would be restored to the pub- 
lic school. Catholic papers resumed pub- 
lication and chaplains for hospitals, 
prisons, and the armed forces were per- 
mitted. 

On Christmas eve the Government 
permitted the cardinal to use its radio fa- 
cilities. 

In the elections (January 1957) for the 
new Sejm (parliament), the episcopate 
openly urged the people to go to the polls 
to support a single list of candidates put 
forward by the government. 

In March 1957 riots resulted when the 
main Communist Party attacked the 
church—first time since October revolu- 
tion—on the harassment of children not 
attending the restored religion classes. 

In May Cardinal Wyszywski received 
his red hat—4'4 years’ delay—from His 
Holiness Pope Pius XII at Rome. 

On August 26, 1957, the cardinal seated 
at Czestochowa before 700,000 pilgrims 
criticized the Government’s curbing of 
printing supplies for the Catholic pub- 
lications. 

Last October when students voted 
in Warsaw, the Cardinal fearful of Soviet 
intervention became the conciliating in- 
fluence. He told a huge student crowd 
that while he sympathized with your 
fight for freedom of speech and thought, 
moderation and building for the future 
would serve Poland better than violence. 

In the course of the year, Gomulka 
regime clamped down on the new free- 
dom of the Polish people, including the 
recomposition of press censorship. The 
Cardinal's attitude stiffened—he spoke of 
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the terrible peace of unfree people, a 
peace among slaves, but said that the 
day would come, when we will rejoice 
and be happy. 

Last January he declined an invita- 
tion to take part in the Lourdes Cen- 
tennial, saying, that Poland’s bishop 
must stay at home to guard the treasure 
of the faith. 

This spring the imposition of tariffs on 
relief goods created a new obstacle—and 
the relief work came to a standstill. 
The police raid at Czestochowa climaxed 
the growing rift in Poland, and still 
with the religious persistence of a peace- 
loving people, they pray for the repent- 
ence of their enemies. As indicated by 
the following article, Chicago Tribune 
on August 8: 

PoLtEs MarcH To Pray ror RAIDING Cops 

Warsaw, August 8—Thousands of Roman 
Catholics started through rain to the na- 
tional shrine at Jasna Fora monastery Friday 
to pray for the repentance of the policemen 
who raided it 2 weeks ago. 

More than 3,000 pilgrims set out from 
Warsaw for Czestochowa, site of the monas- 
tery, about 125 miles southwest of here. 
Others are walking from towns and villages 
throughout the country. 

They plan to reach the monastery Friday, 
when Cardinal Stefan Wyszynski will preach 
from its walls. More than half a million 
people heard him at a similar ceremony 
last year as he led Catholics in a renewal 
of vows of allegiance to the church. 


And so we trespass upon the patience 
of man in weighing this ungodly traffick- 
ing in human misery by a stupid arro- 
gant people practicing an idolatrous phil- 
osophy that state worship feeds the soul 
of man to whet his appetite upon the 
miseries of others. As shown in the fol- 
lowing editorial of the Catholic Stand- 
ard: 

Usine MISERY 

The Reds in Poland apparently are using 
the starving mouths of flood-victims to rob 
the church of more rights. While thousands 
of victims in south Poland were hungry, the 
Reds prevented the church from distributing 
$400,000 worth of food sent from the United 
States until the Reds could secure conces- 
sions from the church, 

This form of torture may secure some tem- 
porary advantages to the Reds. It will not 
secure the destruction of the church, the 
final goal of the Reds. Such villainy only 
makes more apparent the innate evil of com- 
munism to the Polish people, and ultimately 
will only strengthen their loyalty to the 
church. 

All these side effects of the new tough 
policy in the Kremlin are to be expected. 
But they also should be advertised for what 
they are, more proof of the utter inhuman- 
ity of the Communist policy, which never 
flinches at any price in flesh and blood for 
an advantage. Those who are saying, overtly 
or covertly, that we should get a fresh start 
in relations with the Reds by drawing a veil 
over the past should remember that this is 
no solution, only a betrayal. A veil over the 
past is a veil over the essential evil of com- 
munism and a tremendous sacrifice of the 
wrongs suffered by peoples so that the world 
may know the evil of communism, 

The decaying food on the docks in Poland, 
sent by the United States to the hungry 
Poles, is another vivid proof of the essence of 
communism, 
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Goal for the Next Congress, Creation of 
a Commission on Country Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, as this Con- 
gress nears adjournment, it is apparent 
to me that a tremendously important 
piece of legislation for the rural com- 
munities of our Nation will not be en- 
acted during this session. 

This is H. R. 13505, which I was privy- 
ileged to introduce along with my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Arkansas, 
Congressman Brooks Hays, legislation 
which would establish a Commission on 
Country Life to study social and eco- 
nomic changes in rural communities. 

I regard it as unfortunate that this 
Congress has not taken steps to estab- 
lish a Commission on Country Life. In 
my remarks today, I intend to discuss at 
length the value of this proposed Com- 
mission, because I feel it should be one 
of the first orders of business for the 
next Congress. 

One sure way to determine the value 
of such a commission is to study the 
trail-blazing accomplishments of a sim- 
ilar commission which existed in the 
past—a commission which made historic 
contributions to improved country liv- 
ing as we know it today. 

PURPOSE OF THE FIRST COMMISSION 


Fifty years ago, President Theodore 
Roosevelt created a commission of iden- 
tical purpose and objective. In a special 
message to Congress transmitting the 
report of this Commission, the President 
underscored the value and purpose of 
the group. 

The President wrote that the objective 
of the Commission of 1908 was to call 
the farmer’s attention to the oppor- 
tunities for better business and better 
living on the farm. 

If country life is to become what it should 


The President added— 


and what I believe it ultimately will be— 
one of the most dignified, desirable and 
sought-after ways of earning a living—the 
farmer must take advantage not only of the 
agricultural knowledge which is at his dis- 
posal, but of the methods which have raised 
and continue to raise the standards of living 
and of intelligence in other callings. 

Those engaged in all other industrial and 
commercial callings have found it necessary, 
under modern economic conditions, to organ- 
ize themselves for mutual advantage and for 
the protection of their own particular in- 
terests in relation to other interests. The 
farmers of every progressive European coun- 
try have realized this essential fact and have 
found in the cooperative system exactly the 
form of business combination they need. 

Now whatever the State may do toward 
improving the practice of agriculture, it is 
not within the sphere of any government to 

recognize the farmers’ business or recon- 
struct the social life of farming communities. 
It is, however, quite within its powers, which 
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it can control for calling public attention to 
the needs and the facts. 


The President clearly assessed the ac- 
complishments of the first Commission 
on Country Life in the same message. 

He wrote: 

The Commission has tried to help the 
farmers to see clearly their own problems 
and to see it as a whole; to distinguish 
clearly between what the Government can 
do and what the farmers must do for them- 
Selves; and it wishes to bring not only the 
farmers but the Nation as a whole to realize 
that the growing of crops, though an essen- 
tial part, is only a part of country life. 

Crop growing is the essential foundation; 
but it is no less essential that the farmer 
shall get an adequate return from what he 
grows; and it is no less essential—indeed it 
is literally vital—that he and his wife and 
pore children shall lead the right kind of 

e. 


President Roosevelt pointed out in that 
message that as a result of the Com- 
mission’s findings— 

The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, through which as prime agent the ideas 
the Commission stands for reach the people, 
should become without delay in fact a De- 
partment of Country Life, fitted to deal not 
only with crops, but also with all the larger 
aspects of life in the open country. 


The Chief Executive’s philosophy in 
creating this Commission might well be 
considered as a guide for us who are 
encouraging a similar commission to 
study today’s needs. 

Our object— 


Wrote Theodore Roosevelt— 
should be to develop in the country com- 


munity the great ideals of community life 
as of personal character. 


In listing the great general and im- 
mediate needs of country life which 
stood out in the report, the President said 
that they included— 

Effective cooperation among farmers, to 
put them on a level with the organized 
interests with which they do business * * * 
(and) a better means of communication, 
including good roads and a parcels post 
which the country people are everywhere, 
and rightly, unanimous in demanding. 

To these— 


He said— 
may be added better sanitation, for easily 
preventable diseases hold several million 
country people in the slavery of continuous 
ill health. 


Years later, Gifford Pinchot wrote— 

The report of the Country Life Commis- 
sion was the first effective step ever taken 
in America toward the solution of the rural- 
life problem, 


He pointed out some examples of the 
progress which came to pass as a direct 
result of the Commission—advances in 
farm cooperation, in better roads, better 
schools, sanitation, and in rural electri- 
fication. 

Today, the student of rural life can 
see the enormous good the first Commis- 
sion was responsible for. The Agricul- 
tural Extension Service was a direct out- 
growth of the Commission’s recommend- 
ations as was the movement for better 
libraries, highways, and more advanced 
social and cultural outlets, 
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THE NEED OF A COMMISSION TODAY 


The tremendous contributions of The- 
odore Roosevelt’s Commission on Coun- 
try Life serve to point up the need for 
a commission today. If 1908 country liv- 
ing needed a thorough study and explor- 
ation with a view to legislative action, 
certainly there is even a more urgent 
necessity for a commission in 1958. 

Certainly no Member in this Chamber 
can deny that enormous changes and 
shifts in modes of living have occurred 
in country communities during the past 
half-century. 

Now, what does this bill propose and 
what objectives would it set out to ac- 
complish? 

Under the terms of the bill, a com- 
mission on country life would consist of 
25 members. Fifteen of these members 
would be appointed by the President of 
the United States—and of this number, 
not more than nine would be affiliated 
with the same political party. From this 
group, the bill provides that the Com- 
mission would select the Chairman and 
Vice Chairman of the Commission, from 
its membership. 

Five members would be appointed by 
the Vice President of the United States 
acting as Presiding Officer of the Sen- 
ate and five by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. Of these groups of 
5, 3 would be from the majority party 
and 2 from the minority party. 

The duties of the Commission would 
be sixfold. 

The Commission would collect data 
and statistics to illustrate the major 
trends affecting country community liv- 
ing today. 

The Commission would then evaluate 
the data to isolate the major gaps be- 
tween the problems of country residents 
and the organized means to handle their 
problems. 

The Commission would—using inter- 
pretations drawn from the data—point 
out the need for cooperation between the 
institutions, agencies, church groups 
and organizations serving country peo- 
ple. 

The Commission would analyze the 
impact of technological developments on 
current modes of living—as well as the 
means of earning a living in the country 
community. 

The Commission would assess the 
shifting composition of country com- 
munity population from the basis of 
social and economic criteria. 

Finally the Commission would develop 
an overall blueprint of approach to be 
used as a master plan for legislation and 
work to improve country living in the 
future. 

Within this framework, many current 
problems besetting rural communities 
can be classified and studied, problems 
such as bettering the standard of living 
for low-income farm families as well as 
new marketing techniques and coopera- 
tive efforts on the part of community 
and church agencies to develop solutions. 

Mr. Speaker, the time was ripe during 
this session of Congress for the author- 
ization of such a commission. The need 
will even be more crucial by the time the 
86th Congress convenes in January. 
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Support and enthusiastic work for the 
creation of such a commission has been 
widespread. 

The National Catholic Rural Life 
Conferences—an organization within 
the Roman Catholic Church which is 
dedicated to the bettering of the social 
and economic status of rural life has 
long been in the forefront of any effort 
to improve rural living. 

The Reverend Michael P. Dineen, 
executive secretary of the NCRLC, wrote 
me recently stating: 

On behalf of the officers and members of 
the National Catholic Rural Life Conference, 
may we commend you in your efforts to 
establish a second Presidential Country Life 
Commission. As you probably know, the 
NCRLC has supported its establishment 
from the very beginning and we are most 
pleased that you are cosponsoring the bill 
with Mr. Hays. 


Testimony before the House Family 
Farms Subcommittee shows that the 
National Council of Churches Commit- 
tee on Rural Life Commission and the 
National Lutheran Council are in solid 
support of this measure. 

Mr. E. W. Mueller, representing both 
organizations, testified that in his view— 

This Commission could put into focus and 
give real stature to the importance of agri- 
culture as a major industry and that the 
people would need to be concerned that our 
agricultural economy is sound and that life 
in the rural community is wholesome and 
complete. 


A prominent and highly regarded daily 
newspaper in the First Congressional 
District of Minnesota has added its en- 
dorsement to this legislation. 

The Albert Lea Daily Tribune com- 
mented editorially not long ago that the 
bill contains a plan from which the en- 
tire world could well profit. 


The implications are enormous— 


The Tribune said— 
out of such a study could come an agricul- 
ture prosperous beyond our wildest dreams. 
This is a measure that deserves support of 
the entire United States—rich or poor, rural 
or urban, Republican or Democrat. It would 
appear the only loser would be the dema- 
gog who prospers from misinformation, dis- 
trust, and chaos. 


According to the bill, the Commission’s 
life would extend for 2 years—at the con- 
clusion of which it would submit to the 
President and the Congress its final re- 
port which draws the entire body of data 
together and recommends certain legis- 
lation. The Congress and the Presi- 
dent—as well as all the people of the 
Nation—would have, Mr. Speaker, the 
recommendations and considered think- 
ing of a panel consisting of some of the 
most brilliant, incisive individuals in the 
country, representing spiritual, cultural, 
and economic areas of study. 

OUR NATION: A BENEFICIARY 

Our Nation would then be the bene- 
ficiary of this blueprint for legislation. 
Thus the work of the Commission would 
extend into the future—far beyond the 
time of its original expiration. 

If there is a more eloquent argument 
for this Commission than one written by 
foo Roosevelt, then I have not seen 
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Fifty years ago, the President of the 
United States voiced the enduring need 
of the Commission in words that are just 
as meaningful today as when they were 
uttered. 


I warn my countrymen— 


Roosevelt said— 


that the great recent progress made in city 
life is not a full measure of our civilization; 
for our civilization rests at bottom on the 
wholesomeness, the attractiveness, and the 
completeness as well as the prosperity of life 
in the country. 

The men and women on farms stand for 
what is fundamentally best and most needed 
in our American life. Upon the develop- 
ment of country life rests ultimately our 
ability by methods of farming requiring the 
highest intelligence, to continue to feed and 
clothe the hungry nations; to supply the city 
with fresh blood; clean bodies and clear 
brains that can endure the terrific strain of 
modern life; we need the development of men 
in the open country who will be in the future, 
as in the past, the stay and strength of the 
Nation in time of war and its guiding and 
controlling spirit in time of peace. 


Possible Diversion of Columbia River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to read, in yesterday's Christian 
Science Monitor a most informative 
article, by its Portland, Oreg., corre- 
spondent, on the subject of United 
States-Canadian differences over the use 
of the waters of the mighty Columbia 
River and its tributaries. 

I do not presume to be an expert on 
the water problems of the Pacific North- 
west; but I do know the Golden Rule, 
of all religions, teaches us that if we 
would expect our neighbor to be good 
to us, we must be good to him. That 
applies, of course, to anyone, neighbor 
or not, but it applies especially to those 
who, like our Canadian friends, are so 
close to us, not only in geography, but 
also in ways of life, in common ideals, in 
common efforts, either in war or in 
peace, for a better world. 

So, Mr. President, I have said to my 
friends who live in the Pacific North- 
west: 

Beware, lest some day you see the waters 
of the Columbia, which are so precious to 
you, diverted, because of an unneighborly 
action which our country might take by 
diverting Great Lakes water down the Chi- 
cago Sanitary Canal. 


If we expect Canada to be a good 
neighbor to us, we must certainly be a 
good neighbor to her. 

One of the ways by which we can be 
a good neighbor is by stepping up our 
research, so as to cope with the portion 
of sewage which remains as an untreated 
residue after present treatment methods. 
If we can find the answer to the problem 
caused by the final 10 percent of un- 
treated residue, we may be able to solve 
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Chicago’s sanitary problem in such a way 
as to help her and help all other Ameri- 
can municipalities, without doing the 
slightest damage to our good-neighbor 
relations. That, to me, is the statesman- 
like approach. 

Let us, therefore, join in research ef- 
forts which help everyone, and hurt no 
one, rather than in any action which 
would hurt a good neighbor and also 
would hurt the good name of the United 
States, in addition to hurting the Great 
Lakes States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp the article published in the 
Christian Science Monitor; and also a 
letter, with an enclosure, which I wrote 
to the distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Kerr], the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Rivers and Harbors, of 
the Senate Committee on Public Works. 
I wrote the letter for the purpose of se- 
curing an authorization of research 
funds to be used in connection with the 
effort to cope with the problem caused 
by untreated sewage residue. 

There being no objection, the article, 
letter, and enclosure were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Christian Science Monitor 
of August 11, 1958] 


AGREEMENT SOUGHT FOR COLUMBIA RIVER 
ProGRAM—UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
TACKLE DIFFERENCES 

(By Malcolm Bauer) 

PorTLAND, OreG.—The one tributary of the 
Columbia River that flows from Canada into 
the United States and then back again into 
Canada is called by Canadians the Kootenay. 
South of the border it is spelled Kootenal. 

The difference is symbolic. It reflects the 
lack of agreement between Canada and the 
United States on the development of the 
Columbia River system, which is shared by 
the two. As in Kootenay-Kootenal, these 
differences are not so fundamental as to be 
insurmountable. 

This was the encouraging consensus 
among those officials who participated re- 
cently in a field exploration of the Colum- 
bia system, including both United States 
and Canadian members of the International 
Joint Commission, which has been seeking a 
bilateral agreement on the hydroelectric de- 
velopment of the upper Columbia and its 
tributaries. 

“Our first consideration,” said the United 
States cochairman of the Commission, Doug- 
las McKay, former United States Secretary 
of the Interior, on arrival of the party in 
Portland after the journey down the river, 
“is to find out what is right for the river, 
what is the best use of the water resources, 
without regard to any international bound- 
aries. Then we will consider the equities of 
both nations in determining our recom- 
mendations.” 


FACTS SOUGHT 


The Canadian cochairman, Gen. Andrew G. 
L. McNaughton, nodded agreement. “We 
want to get the facts,” General McNaughton 
said, “There may be disagreement as to the 
effect of those facts on each nation. There 
may be different points of view, but we must 
find a common denominator between the two 
nations.” 

These conciliatory words are not in the 
character of recent past developments within 
the International Joint Commission, which 
is deeply involved in one of the most con- 
troversial issues separating Canadians and 
their neighbors to the south, the exploita- 
tion of a great, international river system. 
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The United States got the jump on Canada 
more than 20 years ago when it began the 
systematic development of the Columbia to 
wring from the mighty river its last kilowatt. 
Only in the past few years has Canada, sens- 
ing the promise of economic prosperity in 
th> harnessing of the white waters of its 
western rivers, insisted on having a major 
voice in the development of the river whose 
headwaters rise within its borders. 

General McNaughton has led the vigorous 
offensive for Canada. His name has been 
identified with a plan to divert the waters 
of the Kootenay into the Columbia, in Can- 
ada, and from the Columbia to the Fraser 
to bring a powerful new hydroelectric- 
producing flow to the latter. He has been 
accused of proposing this billion-dollar Co- 
lumbia diversion scheme as a wooden horse 
to improve Canada’s bargaining position with 
respect to United States projects, such as the 
proposed Libby Dam in Montana, which 
would back the United States Kootenai into 
the Kootenay of Canada. 

A joint board of engineers is making a 
study for the IJC of the diversion plan, of 
the Libby water impoundment problem, and 
of a compromise proposal including some 
aspects of both the diversion and the Libby 
projects. 

But some informed and influential United 
States engineers already have some strong 
opinions on the revolutionary diversion 
project. 

Maj. Gen. Emerson C. Itschner, who once 
supervised dam construction on the lower 
Columbia River as north Pacific division 
engineer in Portland and who is now Chief 
of Army Engineers, told a Congressional 
committee this spring that the diversion of 
the Columbia to the Fraser, if carried out, 
would eventually cost the United States an 
annual 15,700 million kilowatt-hours of en- 
ergy. This is roughly half the current pro- 
duction capacity of the Federal hydroelec- 
tric system in the Pacific Northwest. 

General Itschner estimated that the value 
of the power that would be lost to the 
United States would be slightly more than 
$50 million annually. 

These estimates did not include the effect 
of the additional diversion of the Kootenay 
into the Columbia, which would add several 
million more dollars to the United States 
loss. 

Canada, which has already spent about $4 
million on diversion engineering studies, 
would presumably reap a comparable gain 
by turning Columbia waters through Cana- 
dian rather than United States generators. 

The magnitude of this problem is just one 
reason why both Senator Ricuarp L. NEU- 
BERGER, Democrat, of Oregon, and Senator 
Henry M. Jackson, Democrat, of Washing- 
ton, have suggested that an entirely new 
international commission be formed to deal 
exclusively with the issues growing out 
of the development of the Columbia system. 
The IJC must concern itself with such is- 
sues all along the international border. 

“The IJC has too many problems,” Sen- 
ator Jackson observed recently. “This one 
alone, the problem of the Columbia River, 
could keep it busy morning, noon, and 
night.” 

A complication in the international dis- 
pute has been the attitude of Provincial 
Officials in British Columbia, which harbors 
both the Columbia headwaters and the Fra- 
ser River. They have been cool to the Mc- 
Naughton proposal because it would raise 
the vital question of the survival of salmon 
in the Fraser, one of the major fisheries of 
the world. 

SALMON PROBLEM 

The Fraser drains the bulk of the interior 
of British Columbia, crashing through the 
coastal range at Hells Gate. From its origins 
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to the sea, the distance is 750 miles—miles 
of sharp fall and rushing current, features 
which well serve the requirements both of 
hydroelectric production and fish propaga- 
tion. 

The Fraser’s potential salmon production 
is many times the present one, according to 
the testimony of biologists who took part 
in a recent seminar on fish and power prob- 
lems at the University of British Columbia. 

“The innumerable streams provide condi- 
tions for the adults and for the incubation 
of the eggs,” said W. A, Clemens, director 
of the Institute of Oceanography, at the 
University of British Columbia. ‘The great 
array of lakes constitutes a vast rearing area 
for the young fish.” 

But the progress of salmon to the streams 
and the lakes and of fingerlings downstream 
would be hampered, at least to some ex- 
tent, by the erection of hydroelectric dams 
in the Fraser, as they have been hampered 
in the United States reaches of the Colum- 
bia system. 

Thus, if Canada is to benefit from the 
diversion, it must deal with a threat to the 
Fraser River salmon fishery. 

From all the above it is not difficult to 
understand why, despite the optimism of 
the IJC cochairmen during and after their 
tour of the Columbia, few informed people 
in the Pacific Northwest, on either side of 
the border, expect an early resolution of 
the United States and Canadian differences 
over the future of the Columbia River. 


Auousr 8, 1958. 
The Honorable ROBERT S. KERR, 

Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on 
Rivers and Harbors, 412 Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: In connection with the 
sewage aspects of Senator DouGLas’ remerks 
to which you kindly gave me an opportunity 
to reply, I note that the Chicago proponents 
of the H. R. 2 make much of the Chicago 
Sanitary District's alleged inability to purify 
more than 90 percent of the city’s sewage. 

As I understand it, they maintain that, 
scientifically speaking, it is impossible to 
purify the last 10 percent by any known 
sewage purification methods. 

It has come to my attention that scientists, 
inside the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and in some universities, be- 
lieve that they could conduct successful re- 
search upon this problem. 

If Chicago’s point is correct that no pres- 
ently known method can purify the remain- 
ing 10 percent, the scientific breakthrough 
of developing a method to purify practically 
100 percent of Chicago’s sewage would solve 
that great city’s problem and remove Chi- 
cago’s need for diverting water from Lake 
Michigan. 

As you will recall, Mr. Milton P. Adams, 
executive secretary of the Michigan Water 
Resources Commission proposed such re- 
search by the Federal Government as the 
only thorough solution. 

This would not only relieve all the other 
Great Lakes States from the loss they con- 
template if H. R. 2 is enacted; but it would 
also help other great metropolises to cope 
with their own sewage problems more easily. 

Of course, research is not always success- 
ful, so that there is no guaranty that 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare could find a solution. 

However, I hope that while Chicago's san- 
itary problem is fresh in your mind and 
before your subcommittee, you will give se- 
rious consideration to authorizing and re- 
questing the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to conduct scientific re- 
search into the more complete purification 
of sewage and industrial waste so that we 
can all support that authorization and the 
necessary appropriation to carry it out, 
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Enclosed is some data I obtained from 
Mr. Gordon McCallum of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

With kindest personal regards, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 

To develop new and presently unknown 
methods of purifying waste waters, basic as 
well as developmental research must be ini- 
tiated along every conceivable line. This 
research would include chemical, physical, 
biological, and other approaches utilizing 
skills of teams of scientists in these fields. 
This team approach is now employed on a 
very small scale at the Robert A. Taft Sani- 
tary Engineering Center of the Public Health 
Service at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The time has come to stop evaluating 
waste treatment in terms of efficiency and 
start considering it in terms of residues. 
Clearly, we need waste treatment processes 
with an efficiency of 100 percent to maintain 
the necessary quality in many of the Na- 
tion’s waters. 

Scientific talents can be brought to bear 
on this problem through intramural re- 
search within the Taft Sanitary Engineering 
Center and through contractual arrange- 
ments with universities and other research 
institutions. Some aspects of the water 
cleansing problem are more significant in 
some areas of the country than in others 
and could be approached most effectively 
by drawing upon the research talents of 
these areas. Thus, the universities and 
other research institutions could be utilized 
significantly in both basic research and in 
the subsequent fleld testing of promising 
methods. 

Funds in the amount of $1 million for 
this specific research at the Taft Sanitary 
Engineering Center of the Public Health 
Service and $1 million for contract research 
at universities for the initial year of an 
intensive 5-10 year effort are believed neces- 
sary as a minimum, 


United States and Ghana Exchange Views 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the Honorable Kwame Nkrumah, 
Prime Minister of Ghana, concluded an 
official 10-day visit to the United States. 
During his all-too-short stay in this 
country the Prime Minister frequently 
expressed appreciation for the cordiality 
of his reception and the frankness of his 
talks with the President, the Secretary 
of State, and other ranking Government 
Officials. These conversations were 
aimed at strengthening the close ties of 
friendship between our two countries 
through an exchange of views on sub- 
jects of mutual interest and concern. 

Believing the White House statement 
on the outcome of these talks will be of 
interest, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be inserted at this point in the RECORD 
together with the welcoming remarks 
made upon the arrival of Dr. Nkrumah 
in this country. 

JOINT STATEMENT OF THE PRESIDENT AND THE 
PRIME MINISTER OF GHANA 

The visit to Washington of the Prime 

Minister of Ghana has afforded the oppor- 
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tunity for a full and friendly exchange of 
views between the Prime Minister and the 
President, the Secretary of State, and other 
high Government officials. conversa- 
tions have had as their objective the further 
strengthening of the close ties of friendship 
and mutual respect which have characterized 
the relationship between the two countries 
since Ghana attained its independence last 
year. 

The Prime Minister explained the impor- 
tance that his Government attaches to the 
Volta River project and also to the develop- 
ment plan which is being drawn up for the 
further economic and social development of 
Ghana. He hoped the Government of the 
United States would find it possible to assist 
the Government of Ghana with respect to 
both programs, 

In subsequent conversations, representa- 
tives of the two governments explored the 
types and scope of assistance which the 
United States Government might be able to 
extend to the Government of Ghana. With 
regard to the Volta River project, the United 
States expressed its appreciation of the con- 
tribution this project could make to the 
economic development of Ghana. It agreed 
to continue to explore with private American 
interests the aluminum manufacturing 
phase of the project and to consider how it 
might assist with loans if the required pri- 
vate financing were assured. The United 
States also expresced willingness to examine 
any proposals which the Government of 
Ghana might advance for the use of power 
from the Volta River for purposes other than 
the manufacture of aluminum. The two 
governments agreed that it would be desir- 
able to bring up to date the engineering re- 
ports which were prepared in 1955 and to 
share the cost of this undertaking. 

With respect to the new development plan 
now in the course of preparation, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States indicated will- 
ingness to examine the plan with the Gov- 
ernment of Ghana and to consider particular 
fields in which it might be able to cooperate 
through development loans. The United 
States Government further agreed to con- 
tinue and expand its technical cooperation 
with the Government of Ghana through 
programs designed to aid in the gradual di- 
versification and strengthening of the econ- 
omy of that country. 

The conversations included an exchange 
of views concerning the situation in the 
Middle East. The two governments were in 
agreement that the solution for the urgent 
problems of that area should be found with- 
in the framework of the United Nations in 
a manner which will preserve the independ- 
ence and territorial integrity of all mem- 
ber nations, whether large or small. With 
respect to the particular situation in Leb- 
anon, the United States emphasized its de- 
sire to withdraw its forces just as soon as 
the United Nations can act effectively to 
assure the independence and territorial in- 
tegrity of that state. The Prime Minister 
noted that this position coincided with the 
views of his Government. 

The representatives of the two Govern- 
ments emphasized their determination to 
work for the strengthening of the United 
Nations in the interests of establishment of 
world peace, prosperity, and stability based 
upon international justice. It was apparent 
that both countries share the same beliefs 
with respect to mutual respect for the sov- 
ereignty and independence of nations, non- 
interference in the internal affairs of other 
nations, social and economic progress for 
all peoples, and the rights and dignity of 
the individual. 

The two governments also exchanged views 
on the emergence of new African states and 
the growing importance of the African Con- 
tinent in the realm of international affairs. 
The Prime Minister took the opportunity to 
explain the aspirations of the African states 
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as they were expressec at the recent meeting 
of those natio=s at Accra and in his subse- 
quent visits to each of the capitals of the 
states concerned. The President noted with 
deep interest the Prime Minister's explana- 
tions regardiny the development of a dis- 
tinctive African personality, emphasizing in 
this connection the sincere interest of the 
Government of the United States in the 
orderly political, economic, and social ad- 
vancement of the peoples of the African 
Continent. 

KWAME NkKRUMAH. 

Dwicur D. EISENHOWER. 
WELCOMING Remarks UPON ARRIVAL or Dr, 

KWAME NKRUMAH, PRIME MINISTER OF 

GHANA, JULY 23, 1958 

Vice President Nixon. Mr. Prime Minister, 
Your Excellencies, and ladies and gentlemen, 
it is a very great honor for me to represent 
the President of the United States and the 
American people as we welcome you to 
Washington, D.C. And in welcoming you, I 
have memories of a visit to your country 
just a little over a year ago. It was a great 
event. It was the birth of a nation. The 
birth of a nation, in which you played such 
an important and decisive part. And, as 
you come to the United States, you are go- 
ing to find among our people every place 
that you visit, tremendous interest, both in 
you individually and also in your country. 

This interest will exist because yours is a 
new nation that has entered into a period 
now of self-government and independence, 
just as our own country went through this 
same process many years ago. There will 
be interest also because this has occurred in 
the heart of Africa and it is an indication 
of a great trend that is developing in that 
part of the world in this exciting new con- 
tinent. 

There will be a special interest in you in 
the United States for another reason which 
I would like to mention. We feel that we, 
at least, have a part of you in our country— 
at least in spirit. We are proud of the fact 
that you studied in the United States and 
that here you had the opportunity to know 
us through the students from this country 
with whom you came in contact at that 
time. 

So Mr. Prime Minister, may I say, you 
will find every place you go I am sure the 
warmest and the most friendly welcome. 
You will find esteem for yourself, you will 
find affection for your people, and the best 
wishes for your country in the years ahead. 

Prime Minister NKRUMAH. Mr. Vice Presi- 
dent, I am most grateful to you for your 
kind words of welcome. I truly appreciate 
the gracious invitation from President Els- 
enhower which has brought me here today 
and I bring greetings from the Government 
and people of Ghana to the Government and 
people of the United States of America. 

We were delighted, sir, to welcome you to 
Ghana during our independence ceremonies. 
It gives me equally great pleasure today to 
renew my friendship with you. I have, of 
course, in addition, personal and sentimental 
reasons for being so happy to return to this 
country. My visit here is a manifestation of 
the warm feeling of friendship that exists 
between the United States of America and 
Ghana and between our respective country- 
men. We remember with gratitude the en- 
couragement we have received from your 
Government in our first efforts to consoli- 
date our independence. We are anxious to 
retain your friendliness and good will. 

I have arrived here, Mr. Vice President, at 
a time of great international tension. I 
represent only one African state but we 
are in the unique position of being a mem- 
ber, both of the United Nations and of the 
Commonwealth, as well as having active and 
direct links with the seven other independ- 
ent African states. We also have a direct 
interest in the Middle Eastern situation. I 
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sincerely hope that it will be possible to 
reach agreement to hold a very early meet- 
ing within the framework of the United Na- 
tions of the heads of government of those 
states best able to contribute to a solution. 
I look forward to having fruitful discussions 
with your leaders. I hope that these dis- 
cussions will result in greater understand- 
ing of our respective problems and policies 
and that they will contribute to the store 
of human good will and world peace. I 
thank you again, Mr. Vice President. 


We Just Don’t See Eye to Eye—Ex- 
change of Correspondence on Public 
Housing With Representatives of 
United States Chamber of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
has approved a good housing bill, pri- 
marily intended to help private enter- 
prise build and sell more homes and to 
help the average family to purchase a 
home, I am extremely hopeful that 
the parliamentary situation which now 
has this bill bottled up will change in 
the very near future so that we can get 
the bill before the House for a vote, and 
haye the legislation enacted into law 
before adjournment. 

There is very little in this bill dealing 
with public housing. All it would do on 
that score is to continue existing au- 
thorizations for new public housing until 
the presently authorized units are 
actually constructed. 

Nevertheless, we did take extensive 
testimony in the Housing Subcommittee 
on public housing as well as on all other 
phases of national housing policy. After 
the conclusion of our hearings, I re- 
ceived a very interesting followup letter 
from a man who had testified as the 
spokesman for the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Mr. George 
W. West of Atlanta, Ga. I am inclined 
to think that as a member of the Hous- 
ing Subcommittee, my reply to Mr. West 
might be of general interest to many 
of the Members of the House who are in- 
terested in housing problems, and for 
that reason, Mr. Speaker, I include as 
part of my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record Mr. West’s letter to me and my 
reply, as follows: 

West LUMBER Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., August 1, 1958. 
Congresswoman LEONOR (Mrs. JOHN B.) 

SULLIVAN, 

Congressional Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. SULLIVAN: I feel that Iam always 
indebted to the members of a Congressional 
committee who will listen to me, and espe- 
cially so I am indebted to you, Chairman 
Ratns, and the others for listening the other 
day as I appeared as a director and in behalf 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

I also have a feeling that your time is so 
precious and limited that every word spoken 
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must be in haste and the statements incom- 
plete. 

I was interested in your question to me the 
other day as to the chamber's policy about 
Government housing and whether or not 
they had ever offered a substitute. Of 
course their substitute, as I attempted to 
explain, has simply been that this is a ques- 
tion so intimate and so local that the Federal 
Government should never haye attempted 
to take part in it at all. 

Shelter is one of the prime necessities of 
mankind and something he must use most 
of his life and from day to day. I am sure 
every person is willing to subscribe to a 
local family welfare society or agency to 
study all the poor families in the neighbor- 
hood and attempt to bring them up to 
standard. This is not an unusual occur- 
rence. It has always happened automati- 
cally. As a matter of fact, the colored people 
in the South in my lifetime, and until re- 
cent years, have been their brother’s keeper, 
and many of them have not only shared 
what they had with their poor relatives, but 
many of them have raised children unrelated 
without imposing the cost on the State. So 
it has always been in the rural areas. 

I believe the difficulty of raising money 
for charities through community chests in 
recent years has been the attitude of the 
average giver and his belief that the Fed- 
eral Government had plenty of money and 
intended to take care of all the poor people. 

Certainly we will agree that the ideal situ- 
ation in this country would be to have every 
family above substandard and to remain so 
always. Such will never be the case, but we 
should remember that the condition of 
people changes from day to day and time 
to time. 

I recall one of my good friends in Wash- 
ington who undertook to help a colored 
family in Virginia many years ago, with 11 
children, After studying their problem and 
contributing to them for many years, it was 
his story that as these children became of 
working and earning age, they finally 
possessed a $400 to $500 a month income. 
Of course there is always a point of change. 
As these older ones marry off and leave the 
aged, they should be sold on their respon- 
sibility to take care of their parents and rela- 
tives, as the system in this country has 
always provided. Such, I believe, is part of 
the Mormon doctrine, if I understand it. 

Anyway, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States does not believe that sub- 
standardness of families is a permanent 
status. 

Government housing is in direct competi- 
tion with everyone who desires to own more 
shelter than they themselves require, com- 
monly called landlords. I am sure that you 
and I know people, and sometimes widows, 
with children to raise who rely on rents from 
a part of their shelter as income. I know of 
many, and yet Government housing com- 
petes with them and they, in turn, must 
become a ward of the State. 

There is nothing in our social makeup in 
this country that calls for Government 
housing. The poorer people have, of neces- 
sity, ridden in secondhand automobiles or 
walked with a thin soled pair of shoes. They 
have always occupied secondhand shelter, 
which can be just as warm and dry as any 
other kind, and some of the finest people in 
this country have been raised from such 
surroundings. The man with such a home is 
not to be frowned upon nor should he be 
placed in competition with a $15,000 or 
$20,000 rental unit possessing, in the main, 
one-third the space of his shelter. Govern- 
ment shelter is of the kind and variety that 
no landlord can afford to build and to have 
and to hold and to rent. 

The mere fact that housing authority 
bonds are income tax free, and intentionally 
so, leads me to believe the idea was not sold 
by well-meaning people, because the moneyed 
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class of people are caused to invest their 
funds in this socialistic enterprise, a sad 
and leveling situation in this country, which 
was never intended. 

I appreciated your time and wish that on 
some of my visits to Washington that you 
could give me an hour or two to discuss 
in greater detail Government housing. 

By the way, our president of the chamber 
is from St. Louis, and we are very proud, 
indeed, of his ability to represent us in 
this office. I believe he will agree with my 
opinions on the shelter subject. 

Let's get the Federal Government simpli- 
fied and out of debt. It had no business 
in the first place of engaging in such wel- 
fare work. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE W. WEST. 


Mr. Speaker, my reply to Mr. West was 
as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D, C., August 12, 1958. 
Mr. GEORGE W. WEST, 
West Lumber Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Dear Mr. West: Thank you for sending 
me your further thoughts in answer to the 
question I asked you when you testified last 
month as the representative of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States before 
the Housing Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

When you testified in opposition to public 
housing, it was my recollection that the 
chamber of commerce had always been 
against public housing but had never sug- 
gested any alternative plan for helping the 
lowest income groups to get out of the kind 
of slums which are completely unfit for hu- 
man habitation. Your answer to the ques- 
tion I directed to you on this point con- 
firmed my understanding of the chamber’s 
position. 

You made clear at the hearing, as you also 
do in your letter, that the chamber has 
taken this position because it simply does 
not believe the Federal Government should 
have any responsibility whatsoever in this 
field, maintaining that this is a matter solely 
for the localities to handle. And you de- 
plore the deterioration of self-reliance 
which you find on the part of those the 
Government does help. 

I suppose it’s true that people are less 
self-reliant than they used to be in many 
respects. I can think back to my own child- 
hood to bear that out. My parents reared 
nine children, and it was always a struggle 
for my father to make ends meet, to provide 
the absolute necessities. Many a time my 
mother fed us on a nourishing but austere 
diet consisting of soup made from soupbones 
and vegetables. We never owned a home, in- 
stead, we moved often from rented place to 
rented place as the size of the family changed 
or as reverses forced us into cheaper quarters. 
It was, for my parents, a hard struggle all of 
the time, a very hard struggle. But they 
never once asked for any charity or help of 
any kind, although I am sure the circum- 
stances often might have suggested seeking 
help. 

And, of course, I thank God I had a father 
and mother who were devoted to their home, 
to each other, and to their children, and that 
no matter how hard the times were, we man- 
aged to get along somehow. This is, of 
course, the kind of self-reliance which you 
and the chamber of commerce applaud, I 
am sure. 

I mention all of this not to identify my- 
self with the underprivileged, because, frank- 
ly, we never considered ourselves underprivi- 
leged in our family. Many, if not most, fam- 
ilies in St. Louis in those days were in similar 
circumstances. Most were similarly self- 
reliant. Of course, they had little choice in 
the matter, however; there were few places 
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to seek help and a sort of lasting shame in 
accepting it. 

But it occurs to me that a family today go- 
ing through the kind of economic troubles 
which beset my parents in rearing nine chil- 
dren would find itself far less able to cope 
with the situation than we were if only be- 
cause times are different and standards are 
different, and relative conditions among the 
population are completely different. To de- 
plore the passing of the old days and the old 
standards will not bring them back, and to 
my mind that’s a good thing, too. 

Certainly, families were far more self- 
reliant then without unemployment compen- 
sation, amortized and insured mortgages to 
make home purchases simple and easy, bank 
deposit insurance to prevent being wiped out 
in recession or panic, social security, and so 
many of the other economic reforms of the 
past 25 years. But thinking back on it, I 
can see where such programs—had they been 
in effect then—could have been a godsend to 
my family and to millions of other self- 
reliant families in deep financial straits years 
ago. And as a family of 11 persons, we could 
perhaps even have qualified from time to 
time for public housing, had such a thing 
been in existence. 

Would these programs have destroyed our 
self-reliance and made us want to become 
career wards of a benevolent government? 
I am sure they would not. I am sure we 
have retained the determination to pull our- 
Selves up by our own efforts the while being 
most appreciative of some needed help 
along the way. And I think you'll find the 
same thing true today of most of those fami- 
lies being helped by the various programs I 
mentioned, including public housing. 

Of course, it is true that some tenants of 
public housing have been unwilling to help 
themselves. I'm afraid that in any group of 
human beings we will find some who are in- 
dolent or lazy or shiftless; but we have mil- 
lions of others in this country—decent peo- 
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ple—who are ill or disabled or widowed or 
orphaned or temporarily down on their luck 
for one reason or another who can and will 
build a better life for themselves if given the 
right help and encouragement. Thousands 
of such families have been helped to get 
out of the slums and to go forward on their 
own after having benefited from public 
housing. These are the ones for whom pub- 
lic housing is intended. 

As one of the most confirmed friends of 
public housing in the Congress—because I 
have seen the tremendous good it has done 
and can do—I am still able to see its occa- 
sional shortcomings and faults and to want 
to try to correct them. I have been ex- 
tremely critical of policies which have been 
brought to the attention of our subcommit- 
tee from time to time, in our investigations, 
which show laxness on the part of some ad- 
ministrators in getting rid of undesirables. 
Also, I have made no secret of my opposition 
ĉo the high-rise apartment buildings in the 
crowded centers of major cities for families 
with young children just because limitations 
on unit costs in the projects make it im- 
possible to build the garden-type units. But 
when I am critical of public housing it is 
in the desire to make the program succeed. 

On the other hand, I can see no merit in 
the position of the chamber of commerce 
that private enterprise should be left alone 
to provide housing, as best it can, for the 
lowest income groups. We know that from 
a practical standpoint private enterprise can 
no longer provide—if it ever could provide— 
decent shelter for the lowest-income groups. 
Nor can cities rebuild and eliminate the fes- 
tering sores of unimaginably abominable 
slums without Federal programs such as we 
now have. The two go hand in hand: Urban 
renewal and public housing. Neither can 
succeed without plans for meshing them to- 
gether in a common objective: to eliminate 
the slums from the centers of our major 
cities so that they are once again attractive 
places in which to live. 
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I do not consider public housing as com- 
petition for private enterprise in this objec- 
tive if we are administering public housing 
properly. True, the landlord of a broken- 
down, rat-infested, insect-ridden, heatiless, 
bathroomless, tarpaper shack may find it 
difficult to rent it for exorbitant amounts to 
a family which could q for an available 
public-housing unit, but is it that kind of 
private enterprise we should hesitate to com- 
pete with? I should think that it is instead 
the kind of private enterprise which all of us, 
including the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, would want to join together 
enthusiastically to eliminate entirely from 
the housing scene, I am not referring to 
warm, dry, solid secondhand homes of the 
kind you mentioned; I mean the kind of 
wretched, miserable slums from which public 
housing gets most of its tenants. They are 
abominable. And they are frequently rented 
on unbelievably profitable terms by owners 
who are not the poor widows or orphans or 
small investors you mentioned, but big op- 
erators who know every possible means and 
loophole for getting around public-health 
requirements. 

Frankly, Mr. West, while I appreciate the 
time and effort you have devoted to the leg- 
islation before our subcommittee and your 
concern to make sure that I received a full 
and complete answer to the question I asked 
you when you testified, I am afraid that on 
the issue of public housing we just don't see 
eye-to-eye. I think the chamber of com- 
merce has pursued a coldhearted attitude 
on this issue as it has on most welfare is- 
sues, and while we can argue back and forth, 
we just don't seem to convince each other. 

Nevertheless, it has been stimulating to 
read your letter; in fact, I should probably 
apologize for having been stimulated into 
such a long reply. But I did want to re- 
turn the compliment by making clear why 
I feel as I do on this matter, 

Sincerely yours, 
Leonor K, (Mrs. JOHN B.) SULLIVAN. 
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(Legislative day of Tuesday, August 12, 
1958) 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m., 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. Valerian S. Karcz, pastor, As- 
sumption Roman Catholic Church, Ho- 
bart, Ind., offered the following prayer: 


We come into the silence of this mo- 
ment to speak Thy name, O God. 

We are here in the sanctity of these 
venerable halls, with amazing memories 
of men devoted to high and noble pur- 
poses, men who were conscious of Thy 
nearness, and strangely aware of the 
possibility of Thy holy influence. 

Today, we are strangely conscious of 
a troubled world and our need of a mas- 
ter mind and an understanding heart. 
So, we pray, speak to us as we need to 
be spoken to—gently, kindly, and as 
Thou dost speak to us, so may we speak 
to our fellow man. 

We are here in these Halls, not as 
men representing ourselves, but as rep- 
resenting mankind throughout the 
whole world. So we pray that we may 
honestly represent them and worthily 
represent Thee. 

Place Thy hand on our shoulders and 
remind us of the solemnity of our re- 
sponsibility and the far-reaching op- 


portunity of service in the councils of 
the nations for the promotion of good 
will among men and peace among the 
nations. 

We pray for the toilers in the fields, 
the children in the homes, the man on 
our street, and the men in high places— 
our President, our legislators, and the 
rulers of the nations. 

These things we ask in the name of 
Jesus, Thy son, our best hope for peace 
on earth and good will among men. 
This we ask in the name of the Father 
-s the Son and the Holy Ghost. 

en. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
bah aiae © August 12, 1958, was dispensed 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the following bills, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 12802. An act to amend the Bank- 
ruptcy Act with respect to limiting the pri- 
ority and nondischargeability of taxes in 
bankruptcy; and 


H.R. 13406. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Redevelopment Act of 1945, as 
amended. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred as 
indicated: 


H. R. 12802. An act to amend the Bank- 
ruptcy Act with respect to limiting the pri- 
ority and nondischargeability of taxes in 
bankruptcy; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, 

H. R. 13406. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Redevelopment Act of 1945, as 
amended; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JOHNsonN of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration was 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and 
by unanimous consent, the following 
committees and subcommittees were au- 
thorized to meet during today’s session 
of the Senate: 

The Judiciary Committee. 

The Subcommittee on Roads of the 
Committee on Public Works. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Maryland will state it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Has there been any re- 
quest for the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce or any subcom- 
mittee of it to have a meeting or hearing 
today? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No such re- 
quest has been made. 

Mr. BUTLER. I ask that if any such 
request is made, my objection be reg- 
istered at the desk and that I be notified 
before action is taken. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I make one request now. I ask 
unanimous consent that the Finance 
Committee be permitted to meet during 
the session of the Senate today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the Sen- 
ator from Maryland will tell me to which 
committee he refers—— 

Mr. BUTLER. The Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I will pro- 
tect the Senator in that regard. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for leave to be absent 
from the Senate on official business 
starting today at approximately 4 o’clock 
p. m. until the Senate resumes its session 
on Monday. I am due in London tomor- 
row morning to preside as chairman of 
the economic section of the General Af- 
fairs Committee of the NATO Parlia- 
mentarian Conference. If I did not at- 
tend, I would be disappointing represent- 
atives of 14 countries who will be assem- 
ee tomorrow at 10 o’clock London 

ê. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 

jection, it is so ordered. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSI- 
NESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be the usual morning hour, subject 
to a 3-minute limitation on statements, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 


dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business, 
to consider the nominations on the Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. 

The moticn was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. BYRD, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

Bertha S. Adkins, of Maryland, to be Under 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare; 

Frank Peska, of Illinois, to be collector of 
customs for customs collection district No, 
$9, with headquarters at Chicago, Dl; and 
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Albert V. Becker, of Illinois, to be comp- 
troller of customs, with headquarters at 
Chicago, Ill. 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Fallon Kelly, of Minnesota, to be United 
States attorney for the district of Minne- 
sota. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
nominations on the calendar will be 
stated. 


GOVERNOR OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of John David Merwin, of the Virgin 
Islands, to be Governor of the Virgin 
Islands. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Diplomatic 
and Foreign Service. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that these 
nominations be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will be consid- 
ered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of the 
confirmation of all these nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


NOTICE OF CONSIDERATION OF 
PROTOCOL BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I give notice that at a convenient 
time today we expect to have the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the treaty 
which is on the Executive Calendar. 
There will be a yea-and-nay vote on the 
question of agreeing to the resolution of 
ratification of the treaty. 

So I should like to have the aides of 
the Senate notify all the majority Mem- 
bers and all the minority Members to 
listen for the bells, because we expect to 
have a yea-and-nay vote taken at an 
early hour on the treaty. Iam informed 
that consideration of the treaty will re- 
quire very little debate. 

Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 

from Texas. 


ORDER FOR CALENDAR CALL 
TOMORROW 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that it 
be in order to have a call of the calendar 
tomorrow. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 


jection, it is so ordered. 


NEED OF TEXAS FOR A COMPRE- 
HENSIVE WATER DEVELOPMENT 
AND CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, during the 8 dry years that came to 
an end in Texas in the early part of 1957 
many sections of my State literally ran 
out of water. At one time or another 
during this period, 75 percent of the peo- 
ple of Texas were forced to restrict, to 
some extent, their use of water. 

No human agency could have prevented 
the calamity of the drought—a disaster 
that resulted in the loss of some two bil- 
lion dollars, 

No human agency could have prevented 
the disastrous floods that broke the 
drought—fioods that within the space of 
a few short weeks did damage amount- 
ing to well over $100 million. 

The plain and simple truth is that 
Texas is short on water and long on 
floods. 

Water use in my State has increased 
24 times since 1940. Expanding indus- 
try, swelling metropolitan populations, 
increased agricultural irrigation—these 
have shot the consumption of water 
sharply upward. And further increases 
in consumption are ahead. 

In Texas, there has been a great awak- 
ening to the fact that we have not kept 
up with the problem of conserving and 
developing our water resources. The 
State government and the various river 
authorities and the people generally have 
become aware of the nature, the scope, 
and the vital importance of the problem. 

Mr. President, no State has a greater 
need than Texas for a comprehensive 
water development and conservation 
program. 

Such a program would be developed 
by the work of a Federal study com- 
mission on the river basins of Texas. 
That commission would be established 
by a bill I introduced in the Senate 
yesterday. 

It is my earnest hope that early and 
favorable consideration will be given this 
bill. No human agency can stop the 
droughts or halt the floods; but a human 
agency can develop a program for con- 
trolling the floodwaters and for conserv~ 
ing them for use during the times when 
rain does not come. 

Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Texas. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to announce that sey- 
eral bills reported from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, and other 
bills of a general nature, are on the cal- 
endar. I hope they may be cleared 
through the policy committee in the next 
day or two. All Members should be on 
notice that there is a possibility that the 
Senate will proceed to the consideration 
of those bills. There is always a possi- 
bility that any bill on the calendar will 
be brought up by motion, 
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‘Mr. President, the Appropriations 
Committee has submitted its report on 
the supplemental appropriation bill, a 
very large bill, and a very important and 
necessary one. We expect to have the 
Senate consider it as soon as it can be 
cleared on both sides of the aisle and 
as soon as the report and printed copies 
of the bill are available. 

In addition, we hope to have the Ap- 
propriations Committee report, either 
today or tomorrow—the military con- 
struction appropriation bill. We expect 
to have that bill considered this week. 

Late last evening, the Senate com- 
pleted its action on three tax bills which 
had been reported from the Finance 
Committee. The committee is meeting 
this morning on the social-security bill. 
We hope the committee will report a 
social-security bill. Before the Congress 
adjourns, we expect the Senate and the 
House of Representatives to send to the 
President a social-security bill. I hope 
the members of the committee will be 
diligent, and will not be deterred by the 
so-called rumors of vetoes. In the 25 
years I have been in the Congress, rarely 
has any good legislation been proposed 
that someone did not start predicting 
that it would be vetoed. 

I hope that when this Congress has 
completed its work, it can truthfully 
be said that it passed a good farm bill, 
passed a good housing bill, passed a good 
social-security bill, passed a good edu- 
cation bill, and was reasonable and pru- 
dent in connection with the appropria- 
tion bills. 

The Congress already has passed a 
good mutual aid bill, and has passed 
perhaps the best reciprocal trade bill 
which has been passed by Congress since 
that legislation was originally enacted. 
Credit for that work goes to Members on 
both sides of the aisle. 

But we have much work yet to be 
done. Therefore, it will be necessary 
for the Senate to convene early, and to 
remain in session late. Although I speak 
only for myself, I am going to spend 
more of my time trying to get the neces- 
sary work done, rather than in trying to 
guess when the session will end. 

I am not sure that the session would 
not already have ended if we had not 
had so many predictions about having 
the session end in the latter part of July 
or in the first or second or third week 
of August. I do not believe it is par- 
ticularly important to the 170 million 
people of the Nation whether Congress 
ends its session on Tuesday or on Thurs- 
day of this week or next week or the 
following week. But I believe it is im- 
portant for the Congress to pass the 
important proposed legislation that is 
before it, and to get the job done. Be- 
fore the Senator from Texas will be a 
party to a concurrent resolution for a 
sine die adjournment, he is going to at- 
tempt to clear from the calendar the es- 
sential, important proposed legislation 
which he believes is for the benefit of all 
the people of the Nation; and I do not 
think that will be done this week, Mr. 
President. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


Report ON ACTIVITIES AND TRANSACTIONS UN- 
DER MERCHANT SHIP SALES AcT oF 1946 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the Maritime Administration on the activi- 
ties and transactions under the Merchant 
Ship Sales Act of 1946, from April 1, 1958, 
through June 30, 1958 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


Temporary ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 
STATES oF CERTAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders entered granting temporary 
admission into the United States of certain 
aliens (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, with amendments: 

H. R. 13450. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 2350). 

By Mr. CHAVEZ, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, with amendments: 

H. R. 13489. An act making appropriations 
for military construction for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1959, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
2362). 

By Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, without amendment: 

S. 3944. A bill to authorize the negotiation 
of a compact between the State of Minnesota 
and the Province of Manitoba, Canada, for 
the development of a highway to provide 
access to the northwest angle in such State 
(Rept. No, 2351). 

By Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, with an amendment: 

S. 4214. A bill for the relief of Mary F, ©. 
Leute, the widow of Joseph Henry Leute 
(Rept. No. 2352). 

By Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, with amendments: 

H.R. 12632. An act authorizing Gus A. 
Guerra, his heirs, legal representatives and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a toll bridge across the Rio Grande, at or 
near Rio Grande City, Tex. (Rept. No. 2353). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

8.3915. A bill for the relief of Chiyoko 
Yoshimoto (Rept. No. 2354) ; 

H.R. 1695. An act for the relief of Harry 
N. Duff (Rept. No, 2355); 

H. R. 8688. An act for the relief of Monroe 
Woolley (Rept. No. 2356); and 

H.R. 9371. An act to provide for the relief 
of certain members and former members of 
the Army and the Air Force, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 2357). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
amendments: 

S.411. A bill to amend the Trading With 
the Enemy Act, as amended (Rept. No. 
2358). 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, without 
amendment: 

S. 4085. A bill to amend the act of May 17, 
1954 (68 Stat. 98), providing for the con- 
struction of the Jefferson National Expan- 
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sion Memorial at the site of old St. Louis, 
Mo., and for other purposes (Rept. No, 
2359). 

By Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, without amend- 
ment: 

H. R. 13688. An act to provide airmail and 
special delivery postage stamps for Members 
of the House of Representatives on the basis 
of regular sessions of Congress, and for other 
purposes; 

S. Con. Res.87. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring Congressional recognition of the 
Baseball Hall of Fame located at Coopers- 
town, N. Y.; 

S. Con. Res. 111, Concurrent resolution to 
print the final report of the Subcommittee 
on Disarmament of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations as a Senate document, with 
additional copies; 

S. Res. 331. Resolution authorizing the 
printing as a Senate document of a staf 
study by the Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Rights entitled “The Right To Travel 
and United States Passport Policies”; 

S. Res. 345. Resolution to increase funds 
for the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs for the investigation of certain 
matters; 

S. Res. 351. Resolution authorizing the 
printing as a Senate document of the study 
entitled ‘Legal Aspects of the Use of Systems 
of International Waters”; 

S. Res. 354. Resolution to print additional 
copies of the report entitled “Government 
Programs in International Education”; 

S, Res. 355, Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Government Operations to 
employ one additional professional staff 
member; and 

S. Res. 356. Resolution authorizing addi- 
tional expenditures by the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, with amend- 
ments: 

S. Res. 332. Resolution to print as a Senate 
document The Soviet Empire: Prison House 
of Nations and Races. 

By Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, without addi- 
tional amendment: 

S. Res, 347. Resolution authorizing a study 
of worldwide health activities (Rept. No. 
2360). 

By Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, with an amend- 
ment: 

H. J. Res. 648. Joint resolution providing 
for a joint session of Congress for com- 
memorating the 150th anniversary of the 
birth of Abraham Lincoln (Rept, No. 2361). 

By Mr. McNAMARA, from the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, with amend- 
ments: 

H. R. 9822. An act to provide for holding a 
,White House Conference on Aging to be 
called by the President of the United States 
before September 30, 1960, to be planned and 
conducted by the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare with the assistance and 
cooperation of other departments and agen- 
cies represented on the Federal Council on 
Aging; to assist the several States in con- 
ducting similar conferences on aging prior to 
the White House Conference on Aging; and 
for related purposes (Rept. No. 2363). 


REPORTS ON DISPOSITION OF 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr, JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Joint Select Committee on the 
Disposition of Papers in the Executive 
Departments, to which were referred for 
examination and recommendation two 
lists of records transmitted to the Sen- 
ate by the Archivist of the United States 
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that appeared to have no permanent 
value or historical interest, submitted 
reports thereon, pursuant to law. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. PROXMIRE: 

S. 4277. A bill to extend authority for mar- 
keting agreements and marketing orders to 
producers of fresh fruits and vegetables for 
canning and freezing; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Proxmme when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. GOLDWATER: 

S. 4278. A bill to incorporate the Navy 
Dads’ Clubs of America, Inc.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 4279. A bill for the relief of Lionie Tar- 

pinian; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. POTTER: 

S. 4280. A bill for the relief of Sait D. 
Ermete; and 

S. 4281. A bill for the relief of Anoush 
Abajian; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 4282. A bill to authorize the conveyance 
to the city of New York of certain lands lo- 
cated in said city for park and recreational 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javirs when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 4283. A bill for the relief of Gideon 
Genova Mercurio and Rosalina Dirige Mer- 
curio; and 

S. 4284, A bill for the relief of Uwe-Thor- 
sten Scobel; to the Committee on the Judi- 
c 5 

By Mr. IVES: 
S. 4285. A bill for the relief of Kenzo 
Hachtmann; and 

S. 4286. A bill for the relief of Eva Gur- 

man; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MONRONEY: 

S. 4287. A bill to amend the act of July 27, 
1956, relating to detention of mail for tempo- 
rary periods in certain cases; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HILL: 

S. J. Res. 199. Joint resolution to establish 
in the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare the National Advisory Council for 
International Medical Research, and to es- 
tablish in the Public Health Service the 
National Institute for International Medi- 
cal Research, in order to help mobilize the 
efforts of medical scientists, research workers, 
technologists, teachers, and members of the 
health professions generally, in the United 
States and abroad, for assault upon disease, 
disability, and the impairments of man and 
for the improvement of the health of man 
through international cooperation in re- 
search, research training, and research plan- 
ning; to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Hii when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SYMINGTON: 

S. J. Res. 200. Joint resolution to stay 
temporarily certain reductions in cotton and 
rice acreage allotments, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SYMINGTON when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. ANDERSON (for himself, Mr. 
Jackson, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. Cor- 
TON, Mr. McNamara, Mr. KEFAUVER, 
Mr. BIBLE, Mr. Case of South Dakota, 
Mr. HILL, Mr. PURTELL, Mr. HUM- 
PHREY, Mr. FLANDERS, Mr. HOBLITZELL, 
Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. NEUBERGER, Mr. 
Pastore, Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. Kerr, 
Mrs. SMITH of Maine, Mr. Javirs, Mr. 
CHURCH, Mr. SmMaTHers, Mr. FREAR, 
Mr. Busu, Mr. WILEY, Mr. MANSFIELD, 
Mr. BARRETT, Mr. THYE, Mr. MORSE, 
Mr. O'MAHONEY, Mr. CARROLL, Mr. 
BEALL, Mr. MoRTON, Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. 
PROXMIRE, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. Macnu- 
SoN, Mr. CLARK, Mr. Younc, Mr. 
Cuavez, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. MUNDT, 
Mr. CooPER, Mr. DoucLas, Mr. Ervin, 
Mr. WATKINS, Mr. MONRONEY, and 
Mr. CAPEHART) : 

S. J. Res. 201. Joint resolution to authorize 
the Chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy to confer medal on Rear Adm. 
H. G. Rickover; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ANDERSON When he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


COMPLEMENTARY TRAINING PRO- 
GRAM FOR SCIENTISTS AND EN- 
GINEERS 


Mr. FLANDERS, by request, submitted 
the following concurrent resolution (S. 
Con. Res. 117), which was referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare: 


Whereas there exist in our national econ- 
omy a certain deficiency of scientific and 
technological manpower in some branches of 
science and technology, and a certain surplus 
or inefficient use of scientific and technologi- 
cal personnel in some other branches of 
science and technology; and 

Whereas there is an immediate need of the 
Nation for scientists and engineers in certain 
areas of science and technology; and 

Whereas the undertaken and contemplated 
measures to amplify the scientific and tech- 
nological manpower through regular chan- 
nels of education will take several years; and 

Whereas it seems more expedient to edu- 
cate and train scientists and engineers who 
are presently unemployed or inefficiently em- 
ployed to become specialists in the critical 
areas of science and technology, rather than 
to train to the same professional level indi- 
viduals from a zero point of knowledge and 
experience; and 

Whereas such complementary training 
should be beneficial to our national economy 
in several ways, namely: 

(1) It would save time, effort, and money; 

(2) It would provide scientists and tech- 
nologists so trained with added qualifica- 
tions, thus increasing their ability to work 
out problems in merging fields of their pre- 
vious and complementary training; 

(3) It would provide for some of our sci- 
entists and technologists an employment 
flexibility due to their added specialization 
in other branches of science and technology; 

(4) It would provide for an expedient and 
efficient compensation for the sporadic fiuc- 
tuations and deficiencies in certain branches 
of scientific and engineering personnel 
needed by the national economy; and 

(5) It would alleviate the national unem- 
ployment problem among some scientists 
and technologists by paying them a sub- 
sistence allowance during the course of com- 
plementary training, and by placing them in 
the fields of their new qualifications; and 

Whereas the Polycultural Institution of 
America, a nonprofit corporation of higher 
education and research under the law of the 
District of Columbia, has presented to the 
Congress of the United States a report on the 
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subject of complementary education of sci- 
entists and engineers, proposing a plan for 
training theoretical scientists and technol- 
ogists in applied science and technology; and 
for training scientists and technologists of 
one professional branch into another 
branch; and 

Whereas the aforesaid report was previ- 
ously presented to, and favorably received 
by the President's Committee on Scientists 
and Engineers, and further favorably com- 
mented upon at the meeting of the Com- 
mittee at Yale University on February 3, and 
4, 1958; and 

Whereas the urgency of the need to in- 
crease the availability of our scientific and 
technological manpower requires immediate 
determination of the feasibility of develop- 
ing a broad program of implementation of 
a system of education which will provide at 
a shortest possible time the number of sci- 
entists and technologists needed in the crit- 
ical areas of our national manpower re- 
sources: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the board 
of regents, and the president of the Poly- 
cultural Institution of America, Anatol 
James Shneideroy, are hereby commended 
for their contribution to the effort of resoly- 
ing effectively the problem of our national 
manpower in science and technology by sub- 
mitting to the Congress of the United States 
and aforesaid report on complementary edu- 
cation and training of scientists and engi- 
neers; and be it further 

Resolved, That the board of regents of the 
Polycultural Institution of America is here- 
by requested to prepare and submit to 
86th Congress a plan for their proposed 
survey to determine: 

(a) Our immediate manpower deficiencies 
and surpluses in the various branches of 
science and technology; 

(b) The number of scientists and engi- 
neers available for complementary training; 

(c) The national education and training 
facilities available for conducting the com- 
plementary training; 

(d) The costs of the complementary train- 
ing per trainee, and the allotment of the 
costs; 

(e) The sources from which the said costs 
shall be covered; and be it further 

Resolved, That the departments, agencies, 
and offices of the United States Government; 
the national and local education organiza- 
tions; the scientific and engineering societies, 
associations, and clubs; institutes, colleges, 
universities, specialized schools, and other 
existing training organizations capable of 
conducting, developing, or establishing com- 
plementary training programs proposed; in- 
dustries and business corporations; funds- 
distributing foundations; and any such 
agencies and organizations capable of con- 
tributing to the complementary training 
program by participating in it educationally 
or administratively, or capable of providing 
the necessary data, and the means for the 
program are hereby requested to cooperate 
with and contribute to the proposed pro- 
gram of complementary training. 


EXTENSION OF MARKETING OR- 
DERS TO PRODUCERS OF FRESH 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 

there are few farmers who experience 

greater economic and climatic hazards 
than the producers of fresh fruits and 
vegetables raised for canning and freez- 


ing. 

The State of Wisconsin is a national 
leader in the production of many of 
these crops. It is an important source 
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of income in the State, and many farm 
people depend upon crops of this kind 
for their livelihood. Many others in the 
rural communities which produce these 
crops depend upon the economic support 
originating in the fields and orchards for 
the success of their businesses, and as an 
outlet for part-time and full-time labor. 

Our present farm laws exclude pro- 
ducers of fresh fruits and vegetables 
from the right to establish marketing 
orders for their crops. This is a form of 
self-help protection which, in my judg- 
ment, will come to have increasing im- 
portance in our farm programs. The 
producers of these crops should have 
this authority to rely on, if they wish. 

I have been requested by the legal 
counsel for Cash Crops Cooperative, a 
fine association of Wisconsin producers 
of these perishable fruit and vegetable 
crops, to introduce proposed legislation 
which would extend the privilege of es- 
tablishing marketing orders to the pro- 
ducers of these crops. I had hoped 
there would be an opportunity to accom- 
plish this as part of the general farm 
bill, but it did not arise. At this stage 
of the session, I appreciate that there 
will not be a reasonable opportunity to 
hold hearings and give this measure the 
attention it requires. But in order to 
initiate the study and consideration on 
the part of producers of similar crops in 
other States that members of the Cash 
Crops Cooperative have given to this 
proposal, I introduce a bill at this time 
which would extend authority for mar- 
keting agreements and marketing orders 
to producers of fresh fruits and vegeta- 
bles for canning and freezing. 

Mr. President, I introduce this bill for 
appropriate reference, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 4277) to extend authority 
for marketing agreements and market- 
ing orders to producers of fresh fruits 
and vegetables for canning and freezing, 
introduced by Mr. ProxMIRE, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 8c (2) of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act (of 1933), 
as amended, and as reenacted and amended 
by the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act of 1937, as amended, is amended— 

(1) by striking out within the first pair 
of parentheses the following: “, and not in- 
cluding fruits, other than olives and grape- 
fruit, for canning or freezing”; and 

(2) by striking out “(not including vege- 
tables, other than asparagus, for canning or 
freezing) .” 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LANDS 
TO CITY OF NEW YORK FOR PARK 
AND RECREATIONAL PURPOSES 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
suggested by the Department of Parks 
of the City of New York, headed by 
Commissioner Robert Moses, who is 
known to all of us. I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill, together with a 
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memorandum relating to the bill, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill and 
memorandum will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 4282) to authorize the 
conveyance to the city of New York of 
certain lands located in said city for 
park and recreational purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. Javits, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted etc., That the Secretary of 
the Air Force, the Secretary of Commerce, 
and/or the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices are hereby authorized and directed to 
convey to the city of New York, represented 
by the Commissioner of Parks of the city 
of New York, without consideration, for 
public park and recreational purposes, all 
right, title, and interest of the United States 
in and to the lands comprising the United 
States Maritime Service Training Station at 
Sheepshead Bay, New York City, N. Y., and 
occupied by the United States Air Force, to- 
gether with the buildings and improvements 
thereon, except that part of the said lands 
over which the United States Public Health 
Service of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare exercises jurisdiction. 

Sec. 2. The deed or deeds effecting the 
conveyance authorized by the first section 
of this act shall provide that such lands 
shall be used and maintained for the pur- 
poses for which they were conveyed for a 
period of not less than 20 years, and that, 
in the event that such lands cease to be 
used or maintained for such purposes during 
such period, all or any portion of such lands 
shall in their then existing condition, at the 
option of United States, revert to the United 
States. 


The memorandum presented by Mr. 
Javits is as follows: 


MEMORANDUM FROM COMMISSIONER ROBERT 
Moses CONCERNING SHEEPSHEAD BAY 
PROPERTY 


The Department of Parks of New York 
City is very much interested in the property 
on Sheepshead Bay known as the United 
States Maritime Service Training Station. 

This property is now partly under the 
jurisdiction of the Air Force, partly under 
the Public Health Service and partly under 
the Maritime Service. That which is under 
the Maritime Service is leased to the Air 
Force. The Air Force intends to abandon 
the base soon and all the property outlined 
in red on the attached map will be turned 
over to the General Services Administration 
for disposal. 

This year we are completing the construc- 
tion of Manhattan Beach Park which lies 
on Rockaway Inlet and is separated from 
the property we would like to acquire for 
park purposes by the Tuberculosis Hospital 
of the Public Health Service. We under- 
stand this hospital will remain at least for 
the time being, but there have been some 
rumors of abandonment. 

The city urgently needs all the water- 
front park area it can acquire. The pressure 
on our beaches is tremendous and the prop- 
erty we seek at the tip of the peninsula 
which lies between Sheepshead Bay and 
Rockaway Inlet would provide 1,600 feet of 
new public beach, a fine marina for small 
boats and an unique waterfront park for 
picnics and other forms of active and pas- 
sive recreation. 

We have drawn and enclose a bill which, if 
enacted, will permit the Government of the 
United States to convey this property to the 
city of New York for park purposes without 
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monetary consideration. We ask that you 
introduce this bill in the Senate and urge 
its adoption during this legislative session. 

As you no doubt are aware, there is pend- 
ing an amendment to the Surplus Property 
Act of 1944 which, if enacted, would permit 
the Government of the United*States to give 
to States and municipalities surplus prop- 
erty of the Government of the United 
States without monetary consideration. 
This legislation is Senate 1318—Mr. Mans- 
FIELD and Mr. Murray, and H. R. 3121—Mr. 
Youncer. The Surplus Property Act of 1944 
as amended now permits the Government of 
the United States to convey to States and 
municipalities without monetary consider- 
ation surplus property of the Government 
of the United States for purposes of health 
and education or if it is an historic site. 
The pending bill would put parks and recre- 
ation in the same category. 

Cordially, 
ROBERT Moses, 
Commissioner. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL MEDICAL RESEARCH 
IN UNITED STATES PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I introduce 
for appropriate reference, a joint reso- 
lution to establish the domestic machin- 
ery which will make possible the maxi- 
mum mobilization of the Nation’s health 
research resources for more efficient co- 
operation with international organiza- 
tions in the field of medical research. 

The joint resolution would establish 
the National Advisory Council for Inter- 
national Medical Research in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and would set up the National 
Institute of International Medical Re- 
search in the United States Public 
Health Service. 

The objective of this joint resolution 
is an international mobilization for 
war—a cooperative war against disease 
and disability, those historic enemies of 
all men and all peoples. 

The international mobilization pro- 
vided for in this joint resolution is lim- 
ited to the weapons and the technique 
of science called research. 

The program I propose would provide 
the authority, funds, and United States 
governmental machinery to permit the 
mounting of an expanding international 
assault, by means of research, on those 
diseases and impairments of man which 
are still beyond the reach of science, and 
on those health problems which have 
been increasing in their scope and gray- 
ity with each passing year. 

Such a program should become a ma- 
jor and vital part of American foreign 
policy. In our effort to win the trust 
and friendship of the uncommitted mil- 
lions of the world, what more important 
boon can we bring to them than the 
promise of good health and long life? 
Medical science as an instrument of for- 
eign policy would draw upon America’s 
great strength not only in medical 
knowledge and skill but in the humani- 
tarian instincts, the generosity, the com- 
passion of our people. 

It is urgent that the resources and ca- 
pabilities of medical science throughout 
the world be brought to bear, with the 
greatest possible coordination and co- 
operation, on the problem of disease and 
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disability. Despite breath-taking prog- 
ress in the control and cure of some 
diseases, we encounter each day new 
problems of increasing danger and grav- 
ity. 

New diseases and new varieties of dis- 
eases are appearing. Old immunities 
are disappearing. Diseases and infirmi- 
ties to which some people in distant 
regions have had a natural immunity 
are reappearing there or they are ap- 
pearing in new areas where there is no 
such acquired immunity. The expansion 
of air travel has brought old diseases to 
new places. Last winter America was 
invaded by a contagious virus originat- 
ing in North China, which suddenly ex- 
ploded by way of Hong Kong throughout 
much of the world, and resulted in the 
worldwide epidemic called Asiatic fiu. 
Today disease is as international a prob- 
lem as war itself. 

Many of the millions and hundreds of 
millions of lives being saved by the con- 
quest and control of some diseases are 
being attacked in increasing numbers by 
other diseases and disabilities to which 
medical science does not yet have a satis- 
factory answer—and in some cases, no 
answer at all. 

In 1957, cancer killed one American 
every 2 minutes. And of those who died 
of cancer, 75,000 men and women were in 
their thirties, forties, and fifties—in the 
prime of productive life. Unless we find 
the answer to this dread disease in its 
many forms, two-thirds of all American 
families will be touched by cancer, and 
40 million persons now alive in the United 
States will be disabled by cancer. 

Around the earth, the incidence of 
cancer is on the increase in 33 countries. 

Ten million Americans are currently 
suffering from heart and circulatory dis- 
eases. Last year diseases of the heart 
and circulatory system were responsible 
for more than 50 percent—some 800,- 
000—of the total deaths in the United 
States. Of those who died from the fail- 
ure of the heart or blood vessels, 158,000 
had not reached the age of retirement. 

The incidence of cerebral palsy is on 
the increase in the United States and in 
other countries. 

The number of people who are being 
permanently crippled and disabled by 
disease and accident each year in the 
United States and in the world is much 
greater than the number who are being 
rehabilitated and restored to active life 
each year. 

I could cite many more statistics. But 
there isnoneed. Iam sure that the Sen- 
ate, and the Nation, are fully aware that 
we need to step up the pace of scientific 
advance against the still untamed killers 
and cripplers of men and women and 
children. 

The joint resolution I have introduced 
presents a program that would contrib- 
ute, in a major and irreplaceable way, to 
this advance. 

Leading medical scientists in America 
agree that a program of international 
cooperation and coordination in medical 
research, and an increase in research 
and research training on an international 
level, has one of the highest priorities 
among the present needs of medical 
science. 
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Duplicate research is going on in some 
countries of the world. Some of this du- 
plication is desirable; some is inevitable. 
But much of it is unnecessary and waste- 
ful of men, money, and effort, at a time 
when men, money, and effort, through 
coordination, could bring significant— 
perhaps even miraculous—progress to- 
ward goals for whose attainment all 
mankind prays. 

There is today some international co- 
operation of an informal sort in medical 
research. Some of the great philan- 
thropic foundations like the Ford Foun- 
dation and the Rockefeller Foundation 
have made substantial grants for re- 
search abroad. But this is not enough. 
There is a critical need for concerted in- 
ternational planning, programing, and 
prosecution of research. There is need 
for a much greater flow and exchange of 
information, and for a greatly expanded 
program of training of research person- 
nel. 

The kernel of a great medical discov- 
ery may be unwittingly made in an ob- 
scure laboratory in Poland, or Thailand, 
or Ecuador, Another scientist or group 
of scientists in Washington or London 
or Paris may be able to see in this find- 
ing the implications which by further 
research can be converted into a great 
medical development, to the immeasur- 
able benefit to man. But all too fre- 
quently, the obscure finding does not 
come to light for years. Progress is im- 
peded. And precisely because of the lack 
of the means of communication and co- 
ordination which this joint resolution 
would provide. 

There are countless examples of this 
kind which have come to light after a 
prime discovery has been made. If the 
obscurely discovered finding had been 
known, medical progress could have been 
advanced by years. 

I am told, for instance, that if all the 
research experience in the world today, 
bearing on the subject of cancer and 
heart disease, could be brought together 
and sifted and refined, and further re- 
search conducted on the basis of that 
knowledge, a major breakthrough not 
only would be possible, but even likely, 
in the immediate future. 

There is need for a program of inter- 
national medical research, and there is 
need for legislation providing authoriza- 
tion, funds, and governmental machinery 
which will permit the United States to 
mobilize its own scientific resources for 
participation in such an undertaking. 

The proposed joint resolution, the 
product of many months of study, work, 
and consultation with scientific experts, 
would provide the legislative authority 
and the means for the pooling of re- 
search facilities and resources on as 
nearly a worldwide basis as possible. It 
would establish ties of cooperation be- 
tween American research and research 
in other lands, and would build up the 
arsenal of knowledge and skills upon 
which the United States and all nations 
could draw. 

This is a research joint resolution. 
The program authorized does not get into 
the field of operations or operational 
assistance in either public health or 
medical practice. It would attack in- 
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ternationally the problems of disease and 
disability on the research front. It is 
confined to stimulating and encouraging 
research and experimentation, and 
training research scientists and workers. 

The principal machinery to be utilized 
for this purpose would be the National 
Institutes of Health of the Public Health 
Service. There is provision, too, for 
using the Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation for encouraging international re- 
search and experiments dealing with re- 
habilitation. The Children’s Bureau 
could be utilized to help carry out perti- 
nent portions of the program. 

Let me outline in brief the major 
provisions of the joint resolution: 

First. It would authorize the appro- 
priation of $50 million annually to be 
expended under the supervision of the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, chiefly through the United States 
Public Health Service, and specifically 
the National Institutes of Health. 

Second. It would establish a National 
Institute for International Medical Re- 
search as part of the National Institutes 
of Health. 

Third. It would establish a National 
Advisory Council for International Med- 
ical Research. The membership of the 
Advisory Council would be drawn from 
leaders in the fields of medical and 
health research, and public affairs gen- 
erally—outside the Government—under 
the chairmanship of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, and with a few additional Govern- 
ment representatives to assure coordina- 
tion, survey and help guide policy, make 
recommendations, pass on grants and 
loans, and report periodically to the 
Secretary, the President, and the Con- 
gress on the policy aspects of this vital 
undertaking. 

Fourth. The specific activities author- 
ized to be undertaken are: 

(a) To encourage and support the 
planning of essential research into dis- 
ease, disease prevention, and the im- 
pairments of man, on a worldwide basis. 

(b) To encourage and support, 
through direct financial grants and 
loans of equipment among other means, 
specific research projects and experi- 
ments in hospitals, laboratories and re- 
search institutions abroad, in regard to 
diseases, disease prevention, and physi- 
cal disability. 

(c) To encourage and support the co- 
ordination of medical and medically re- 
lated experiments and programs of re- 
search in the United States with com- 
plementary programs abroad. 

(d) To encourage and support the 
training of specialized research person- 
nel by a wide range of means, includ- 
ing the establishment of research fel- 
lowships within the National Institutes 
of Health and elsewhere, both in the 
United States and abroad. 

(e) To encourage the improvement of 
research facilities abroad. 

(f) To encourage and support the 
rapid international interchange of 
knowledge and information concerning 
disease and disability, including the hold- 
ing of international conferences, ar- 
rangements for translation and distri- 
bution services, and so forth. 
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(g) To cooperate with the research 
activities of the World Health Organi- 
zation, the Pan-American Sanitary Bu- 
reau, the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund, and other 
international organizations. 

It is commonplace to say that dis- 
ease and disability know no nationality 
and recognize no national boundaries. 
It seems elementary, therefore, that ef- 
forts to conquer disease and disability 
should proceed on an international basis 
and under the banners of peace. 

This is the policy of the United States 
as proclaimed by the Congress and by 
the President of the United States. Only 
a few weeks ago, in the Mutual Security 
Act of 1958, the Congress restated this 
national policy in these words, and I 
quote section 420 of the Mutual Security 
Act: 

The Congress of the United States, recog- 
nizing that the diseases of mankind, because 
of their widespread prevalence, debilitating 
effects and heavy toll in human life, con- 
stitute a major deterrent to the efforts of 
many peoples to develop their economic re- 
sources and productive capacities and to 
improve their living conditions, declares it 
to be the policy of the United States to 
continue and to strengthen mutual efforts 
among the nations for research against dis- 
eases such as heart disease and cancer. In 
furtherance of this policy, the Congress in- 
vites the World Health Organization to initi- 
ate studies looking toward the strengthening 
of research and related programs against 
those and other diseases common to man- 
kind or unique to individual regions of the 
globe. 


President Eisenhower urged such a 
program among nations in his state of 
the Union message on January 9, 1958, 
when he urged an international cam- 
paign against the diseases that are the 
common enemy of all mortals—such as 
cancer and heart disease. And Dr. Mil- 
ton Eisenhower, speaking in behalf of 
the President to the World Health As- 
sembly in Minneapolis, pledged the sup- 
port of the United States for an inter- 
national medical-research program. 

The proposed joint resolution is not an 
addition to the foreign aid program pro- 
vided in the Mutual Security Act. There 
is only one relationship between this 
medical research program and our al- 
ready authorized program of foreign co- 
operation. That is with regard to the 
World Health Organization and other 
international bodies concerned with 
health. 

Section 420 of the Mutual Security Act, 
which I have just quoted, invites the 
World Health Organization to help in 
strengthening medical research and re- 
lated programs against the still uncon- 
quered diseases and impairments of 
mankind. This joint resolution would 
provide specific authority for research 
undertakings which can be carried out in 
cooperation with, and in some cases 
through the facilities of, the World 
Health Organization cnd other interna- 
tional bodies with which the United 
States is already identified. 

The program authorized under this 
joint resolution would encourage and 
strengthen the medical research activi- 
ties of the World Health Organization 
and other international bodies. It would 
not duplicate or compete with them, 
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The amount asked to launch this ur- 
gently needed program—$50 million— 
is small when we consider the benefits 
in international goodwill and under- 
standing, the returns in medical progress 
that it holds forth. 

Last year $400 million was spent on 
medical research in the United States— 
by the Federal Government, by univer- 
sity laboratories, by private foundations, 
and by private corporations, chiefly the 
pharmaceutical corporations. 

We voted the other day a conference 
report for a governmental appropria- 
tion of almost $40 billion for defense. 

I believe the Nation can afford to spend 
$50 million more for an international 
war against disease. 

Mr. President, recently I asked the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Li- 
brary of Congress to give me an educated 
guess as to the number of lives that have 
been saved by medical progress in the 
United States during this century. They 
provided me some interesting figures. 

By applying the life expectancy rate 
in each successive year since 1900, as 
compared to the life expectancy rate in 
1900, there was produced the figure of 
1,600 million life-years saved among the 
people of the United States from 1900 
through 1956. £ 

Using the present life expectancy fig- 
ure of 70 years per person, 1,600 million 
life-years means about 23 million lives 
saved by the advances of science since 
1900. 

The Legislative Reference Service also 
advised me that if the death rate of 1900 
had applied in 1955, the number of 
deaths in the United States would have 
been 3,440,000 instead of the actual 1955 
figure of 1,528,000. Thus, in 1955 alone, 
1,911,000 lives were saved by the advances 
of science since 1900. 

This is only part of the measure of the 
debt we owe to medical science, includ- 
ing the science of public health. 

Can we balance the value of those 23 
million lives saved during the past 50 
years against the amount of money spent 
on medical research during the past 50 
years and the further amount proposed 
to be spent under the pending bill? Do 
those millions of lives saved indicate the 
desirability of spending another $50 mil- 
lion on research—on an international re- 
search program which will also advance 
the cause of peace? 

Let us take the mortality rate of in- 
fants. If the mortality rate of 1900 had 
been applied in 1955, 586,000 infants 
would have died at birth instead of the 
actual figure of 106,000. Thus, the lives 
of 400,000 infants were saved in 1 year 
by the advance of science. For every 
infant who died in 1955, four were saved. 

I have heard eminent medical statis- 
ticians predict that a major break- 
through in the field of cancer, for in- 
stance, or in heart disease, would almost 
surely result in an extension of the life 
expectancy in America to 75 years. Is 
this prospect worth the expenditure of 
an additional $50 million? 

I can tell the Senate that all medical 
scientists with whom I have talked, in- 
cluding experts in the National Institutes 
of Health, feel that the most efficient 
and effective expenditure of an addi- 
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tional $50 million in the field of medical 
research would be through an interna- 
tional research program such as that laid 
out in this bill. Some of them think 
that $50 million is not enough. I think 
that it is enough to start with, until we 
have had experience with the program. 

Today’s chief bottleneck in research is 
trained personnel. There is need to bring 
into a coordinated research picture the 
Scientists and research workers in other 
lands and to make the maximum use of 
available medical research manpower. 

I know that it is late in the session, and 
that there is no chance that this pro- 
posed legislation will be passed by this 
Congress. Yet I feel it important to in- 
troduce this joint resolution even in the 
waning days of the Congress, so that the 
departments of the Federal Government 
can study it, the newspapers of the coun- 
try can interpret it, and the American 
people can have a chance to understand 
its import. 

I do not pretend that the version I 
am introducing today is the definitive 
version. As the path this legislation 
proposes to travel is new, some of the 
devices chosen to break that trail are 
new. Perhaps some provisions and ref- 
erences have been left out of this joint 
resolution; perhaps others should be in- 
cluded. I invite comments and sugges- 
tions, and I hope that there may be 
early hearings on this legislation before 
the Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee. I look forward to many 
thoughtful and helpful suggestions in the 
course of such hearings. 

This proposed legislation is an expres- 
sion of an essentialidea. The idea must 
be converted into a program, into the 
machinery of action. I pledge my ef- 
forts to that end in the next Congress, 
when I shall reintroduce this proposed 
legislation aud work for its expeditious 
passage. 

Let me summarize the goals of this 
joint resolution. They are: 

First. To mobilize internationally the 
world’s research facilities and personnel 
in ascertaining the cause, cure and con- 
trol of those diseases which are still out- 
side the reach of science. 

Second. To facilitate and enlarge the 
free and rapid interchange of scientific 
knowledge and of research workers so 
that all countries of the world might 
obtain the benefits of the newest develop- 
ments in research. 

Third. To make progress in our knowl- 
edge and use of the means to return to 
active life the disabled and the physi- 
cally handicapped. 

Fourth. To organize an international 
clearinghouse on the latest developments 
in medical research, including the estab- 
lishment of appropriate translation 
services. 

Fifth. To raise a common banner un- 
der which the scientists of all lands can 
march together toward the goal of im- 
proved health for mankind. 

Surely in the hearts of peace-loving 
men everywhere there is a desire for 
these goals—a hope that nations will find 
what William James called a moral 
equivalent for war. 

Here is a concrete work which will 
help build the sentiment for peace. 
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A great worker in the field of health 
and in international cooperation for 
health—Dr. Howard Rusk—a true evan- 
gelist in the cause of world health and a 
pioneer in the field of physical rehabili- 
tation, tells me that in his visits into 
every part of the world during the past 
year, he has received the most inspiring 
response to his advocacy of international 
cooperation in medical research and in 
other measures for the improvement of 
the health of mankind. 

Today an extraordinary session of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
is convening to consider grave questions 
involving peace, security, and stability 
in the Middle East. The Middle East, 
above all areas and regions of the earth, 
is plagued by disease—trachoma, ma- 
laria, intestinal parasites, and other still 
unconquered diseases. 

What a great thing it would be for the 
Middle East, for the United States, for 
the cause of peace, if the peoples of the 
world could know as this meeting of the 
General Assembly convenes that America 
is now turning her attention—and soon 
I trust her knowledge and her re- 
sources—to the international joining of 
forces in the war against disease and dis- 
ability and suffering on this earth. 

In that hope, Mr. President, I intro- 
duce the joint resolution in the closing 
days of the session, that the peoples of 
the world may know that America has set 
her foot upon this path. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 199) to 
establish in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare the National Ad- 
visory Council for International Medical 
Research, and to establish in the Public 
Health Service the National Institute for 
International Medical Research, in order 
to help mobilize the efforts of medical 
scientists, research workers, technolo- 
gists, teachers, and members of the 
health professions generally, in the 
United States and abroad, for assault 
upon disease, disability, and the impair- 
ments of man and for the improvement 
of the health of man through interna- 
tional cooperation in research, research 
training, and research planning, intro- 
duced by Mr. HL, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


MEDAL FOR REAR ADM. HYMAN 
GEORGE RICKOVER, UNITED 
STATES NAVY 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and Senators Jackson, 
SYMINGTON, COTTON, MCNAMARA, KEFAU- 
VER, BIBLE, Case of South Dakota, HILL, 
PURTELL, HUMPHREY, FLANDERS, HOBLIT- 
ZELL, YARBOROUGH, NEUBERGER, PASTORE, 
WILLIAMS, KERR, SMITH of Maine, JAVITS, 
CHURCH, SMATHERS, FREAR, BUSH, WILEY, 

‘MANSFIELD, BARRETT, THYE, MORSE, 
O’"MAHONEY, CARROLL, BEALL, MORTON, 
KUCHEL, PROXMIRE, KENNEDY, MAGNUSON, 
CLARK, YOUNG, CHAVEZ, SPARKMAN, 
MUNDT, COOPER, DOUGLAS, Ervin, WAT- 
KINS, MONRONEY, and CAPEHART. I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a joint 
resolution to authorize the chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
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to confer medal on Rear Adm. H. G. 
Rickover. I ask unanimous consent that 
the joint resolution may remain at the 
desk until the close of Senate business 
today, for the purpose of adding addi- 
tional cosponsors. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objection, 
the joint resolution will lie on the table, 
as requested by the Senator from New 
York. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 201) 
to authorize the chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy to confer 
medal on Rear Adm. H. G. Rickover, in- 
troduced by Mr. ANDERSON (for himself 
and other Senators), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSERVATION 
OF COAL—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SOR OF BILL 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my name may 
be added as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 
4248) to encourage and stimulate the 
production and conservation of coal in 
the United States through research and 
development by creating a Coal Research 
and Development Commission, and for 
other purposes, introduced by the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], for him- 
self and other Senators, on August 7, 
1958. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


INCREASE OF BENEFITS UNDER 
FEDERAL OLD-AGE, SURVIVORS, 
AND DISABILITY INSURANCE 
SYSTEM—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. JAVITS (for himself and Mr. 
Ives) submitted amendments, intended 
to be proposed by them, jointly, to the 
bill (H. R. 13549) to increase benefits 
under the Federal Old-Age, Survivors, 
and Disability Insurance System, to im- 
prove the actuarial status of the trust 
funds of such System, and otherwise im- 
prove such System; to amend the public 
assistance and maternal and child health 
and welfare provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act; and for other purposes, 
which were referred to the Committee 
on Finance, and ordered to be printed. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, and so 
forth, were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

Letter from the President of the United 
States and article entitled “New York Phil- 
harmonic Tour of Latin America,” relating 
to the tour by David M. Keiser, president of 
the New York Philharmonic. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

Excerpts from editorials and articles re- 
garding announcement of candidacy of 
Thomas K. Finletter for New York Demo- 
cratic senatorial nomination. 
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NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION BY COMMITTEE ON FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, I desire to announce that the 
Senate received today from the Presi- 
dent of the United States the nomina- 
tion of Leonard J. Saccio, of Connecti- 
cut, to be Deputy Director of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration, in 
the Department of State. 

Notice is given that the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, at the expiration 
of 6 days, in accordance with the com- 
mittee rule, will give consideration to 
this nomination. 


RECOGNITION OF RED CHINA 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, over the weekend the State De- 
partment issued a release on the policies 
of the United States with regard to the 
recognition of Red China. 

In conference with our distinguished 
colleague, Representative WALTER JUDD, 
of the House of Representatives, he ad- 
vised me that he will have the entire 
statement printed in today’s CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

I told him that if he did so, I would 
be happy to request the printing in the 
Recorp of a very interesting and in- 
formative editorial entitled “The Case 
of Red China,” which was published on 
August 11 in the New York Times. The 
editorial sums up our entire policy posi- 
tion, and points out clearly and in a very 
concise way the reasons why we have 
not been able to recognize Red China or 
to support Red China’s desire to become 
a member of the United Nations. 

Therefore, I think just now with the 
United Nations meeting in New York, 
and the possibility of this matter coming 
up, it would be timely to have this in- 
formation before all the Members of the 
Senate. I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in full in the 
body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

THE CASE OF RED CHINA 

It can hardly be imagined that the timing 
of the State Department's release of a policy 
statement on the recognition of Red China 
was accidental. Argumenf on the status of 
the Peiping regime will be in the background 
of the coming debates in the United Nations 
General Assembly and may even be a major 
issue in the light of Peiping’s avowed inter- 
est in the Middle East. Mr. Gromyko, upon 
his arrival, promptly brought up the ques- 
tion. The relationship of Mao Tse-tung and 
Premier Khrushchev is presumably a behind- 
the-scenes factor in all Communist maneu- 
vers. There can be no doubt that Peiping, 
with Moscow’s approval, is again moving to 
heighten tension along the Taiwan Strait. 

Against that background the State De- 
partment has again defined the reasons why 
we do not propose, at this time and under 
present conditions, to recognize the Peiping 
regime. This clarification of our position 
was needed and is welcome. Also, it is very 
much to the point. 

Two considerations form the heart of our 
nonrecognition policy. First, diplomatic 
recognition is not a right to be claimed by 
any nation; it is a privilege. Second, recog- 
nition becomes an instrument of policy to 
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‘be used as we see proper. Our policy, in 
turn, must be guided by our best national 
interest. The basic question is therefore: 
Is recognition to our advantage or to our 
disadvantage, and thus to the subsequent 
advantage of our self-proclaimed adversary? 

There is only one possible answer. The 
presumptive advantages of trade are illusory, 
as Britain’s experience has shown. The pre- 
sumptive easing of tension is likewise no 
more than wishful thinking, since Peiping 
and Moscow have shown no inclination to 
ease tensions. The illusion that we could 
somehow be of help to 600 million Chinese 
is also dangerous, since they are not living 
under a government of their own choosing. 

On the other hand, the disadvantages of 
recognition and the consequent advantages 
to Peiping are obvious. The Red regime 
would gain enormous prestige, just as we 
would lose it. Our defense commitments to 
Asian States would be weakened and their 
position further imperiled. The overseas 
Chinese would have reason to lose faith in 
liberty. Our recognition of Red China 
would, in effect, aid and abet the Commu- 
nist conspiracy for world domination. 

More than that, Red China is contemptu- 
ous of the United States and hostile to the 
United Nations. It is still a self-proclaimed 
enemy of the one and an unpurged ag- 

r against the other. It is impossible 
for the United States Government to follow 
a policy that would clearly give aid and 
comfort to such an adversary. It is equally 
impossible for the United Nations to wel- 
come as a peace-loving state a regime that 
has made war on that very body and is not 
yet at peace with it. Our policy is not in- 
fiexible or forever. But it will be changed 
only if the Peiping regime makes a change 
possible by abandoning policies which 
threaten world peace and our own security. 


AUGUSTUS OWSLEY STANLEY 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I know 
that all my colleagues were distressed to 
learn of the passing of Augustus Ows- 
ley Stanley. 

He was born in Shelbyville, Ky., on May 
21, 1867. He was graduated from Cen- 
tre College at Danville, Ky. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1894. He was a 
presidential elector on the Democratic 
ticket of Bryan and Stevenson in 1900. 
He was elected to the 58th Congress and 
to the five succeeding Congresses. He 
served in the House of Representatives 
from March 4, 1903, to March 3, 1915. 
He was Governor of Kentucky from De- 
cember 7, 1915, to May 18, 1919, when he 
resigned, having been elected to the Sen- 
ate in 1918 for the term commencing 
March 4, 1919. However, preferring to 
continue as Governor, he did not qualify 
as Senator until May 19, 1919. He served 
in the Senate until March 3, 1925. He 
Was an unsuccessful candidate for re- 
election in 1924. He resumed the prac- 
tice of law, in Washington. He was 
appointed to the International Joint 
Commission on May 9, 1930; and on 
March 7, 1933, he was elected chairman, 
in which capacity he served for more 
than 20 years. 

To Mrs. Stanley and their sons, Ows- 
ley Stanley, Jr., and William Stanley, 
and their families, I extend my deepest 
sympathy. 

Owsley Stanley’s life is an inspiring 
example of dedicated public service, 

Mr. COOPER. Mr, President, I regret 
that it is my sad duty to report to the 
Senate of the death of the Honorable 
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Augustus Owsley Stanley, a former 
Member of the United States Senate 
from Kentucky. 

Senator Stanley was elected to the 
United States Senate in 1918 for the 
term commencing March 4, 1919, and 
served until March 3, 1925. Before that 
time he had had a long and distin- 
guished career in the political life of 
Kentucky and the Nation. He was 
elected to the House of Representatives 
in 1902, and served in six successive 
Congresses from 1903 to March 3, 1915. 
And, he served as Governor of the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky from Decem- 
ber 7, 1915 to 1919, when he resigned 
to take his seat in the United Siates 
Senate. 

Senator Stanley was 91 years old at 
the time of his death, and his long life 
was marked by success in many fields. 
He attended the State University, as it 
was then called, at Lexington, Ky., and 
later was graduated from Centre College 
in Danville, Ky. He was a man of lit- 
erary and intellectual quality, and like 
many of our older statesmen, he knew 
intimately the Bible and the classics. 
He was an able lawyer, and carried his 
legal abilities to the International Joint 
Commission, to which he was appointed 
in May 1930. He became Chairman of 
the Commission in 1933, and served un- 
til his retirement in 1954. On this Com- 
mission, which deals with boundary mat- 
ters between the United States and Can- 
ada, he rendered great service to the 
United States, and furthered the good 
relations of our country and Canada. 

Augustus Owsley Stanley was a politi- 
cian and statesman of the old school— 
erudite, colorful, oratorical, and a man 
of warm and gentle manner. His ac- 
tive political campaigns, although it has 
been 40 years since they passed, are 
still remembered by Kentuckians who 
lived in that time, and by others, as 
great legends in our history. He was 
a powerful speaker, and his opponents 
found it difficult to match his argument, 
his wit and humor, and his classic ora- 
tory. A Democrat, he was a loyal and 
partisan member of his party. Yet his 
opponents were his friends, and it is said 
that after many fierce and tempestuous 
political debates, that he and his oppo- 
nent would walk away arm in arm, and 
in friendship after their debate had 
ended. One of the great debates re- 
membered in Kentucky is the series be- 
tween Augustus Owsley Stanley and 
Edwin P. Morrow, when they were op- 
posing candidates for governor in 1915. 

In 1903, he married Sue Soaper, who 
survives him. Like him, her gentleness 
and charm are known to our people in 
Kentucky. To their union, 3 children 
were born, and 2 sons, William S. Stan- 
ley and Augustus O. Stanley, survive 
their father. 

The people of Kentucky will miss Gov- 
ernor Stanley, as he was most familiarly 
called, and they will remember him. 
And I know that I speak for them, and 
for the Members of the Senate, in send- 
ing to Mrs. Stanley and the members of 
the family our expression of regret and 
sympathy in the passing of Augustus 
Owsley Stanley. 
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PRESENT SOCIAL SECURITY BENE- 
FITS FALL FAR SHORT OF MEET- 
ING NEEDS OF AGED 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, first 
I should like to commend the distin- 
guished majority leader for his state- 
ment this morning in speaking for a 
strong social-security measure, and 
especially for pointing out that the 
threat of a veto should not deter this 
body from adopting a strong measure. 

Mr. President, this is an important 
week for millions of aged persons in 
this country. During this next few days, 
the Senate will decide whether to in- 
crease social-security benefits. 

Our old people urgently need Senate 
action to raise social-security benefits 
at once. They cannot afford to wait 
another year. The ceaseless march of 
inflation is pressing their living stand- 
ards lower and lower. It has already 
seriously impaired a social-security sys- 
tem which was designed to help people 
retire in decency and self-respect. 

Mr. President, the 11 million people 
who depend on their monthly social-se- 
curity check for practically all of their 
daily needs look to us this week. We 
can do no less than to pass a bill equiva- 
lent to that of the House of Representa- 
tives. The House passed bill is a modest 
bill—it merely restores the standard of 
living of old people to what it was a few 
years ago. 

There has been much attention given 
recently to juvenile delinquency and the 
problems of youth. The problems of our 
aged citizens—a group that is rapidly 
growing in numbers—have been largely 
ignored. 

The tragic situation of old people is 
less sensational—these are decent, quiet, 
law-abiding citizens. They worked hard 
in the years of their prime for the good 
of the Nation. 

Their problem is not sensational; it is 
not violent; but nonetheless it is acute. 
They are barely able to live on the im- 
possibly small, inflation-shrunken 
monthly checks provided by social se- 
curity. These elderly people are caught 
in the terrible gap between rising prices 
and fixed benefits. 

Elderly people today often cannot af- 
ford even to live independently. Many 
old people must live with children or 
relatives. Others are forced by poverty 
to live in institutions provided by private 
charity. Many are confined to nursing 
homes. Even those who are physically 
able, and who want to continue working, 
cannot find work that they can do. Man- 
datory retirement is becoming an in- 
creasingly prevalent practice. 

Mr. President, we do not have to 
search very far for a means to help these 
elderly citizens. An increase in social- 
security benefits will go a long way to 
alleviate the worst of the hardship for 
millions. 

Social-security payments at present 
are low beyond any possible justification. 
The average old couple receives a 
monthly check of $110. That is aver- 
age—many couples get only $41.30 a 
month. A woman of 62 who is sick and 
cannot work would get as little as 80 
cents a day to live on under social secu- 
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rity today. Eighty cents a day to live on. 
This is tragically inadequate for buying 
food and clothing and paying rent— 
and medical care is simply impossible. 

By increasing social-security benefits 
to a decent level, we shall not only be 
providing for old people, we shall be 
doing something to strengthen all Amer- 
ica, because all our people will benefit if 
we provide a secure retirement as a final 
reward in life. 

Mr. President, I have traveled 
throughout the State of Wisconsin many 
times in recent years, and I know these 
things to be true because I have seen 
them. I have seen old people living in 
tragic, cruel poverty. I have talked to 
elderly persons who are filled with fear 
and despair for the future. Each day I 
get letters from old persons asking for 
help. 

Here are two such letters—typical of 
many others. One comes from a man 
of 80 in Richland Center, Wis. His 
$65.10 a month leaves him no money for 
doctor’s bills. The other letter comes 
from a man in Wisconsin Rapids, whose 
wife is diabetic and has cataracts on 
both eyes. This old man gets only $76.30 
in social security, out of which must 
come doctor’s bills of $40 a month. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have these letters printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RICHLAND CENTER, WIS. 

Dear Sm: I am writing you for informa- 
tion on social security. I have been paying 
in ever since President Roosevelt passed the 
law and now I am nearly 80 years old and 
getting $65.10 per month and pay $50 a 
month board and room. I don’t have any 
money to pay doctor bills as they are so 
high and all the younger people are getting 
more than us older fellows. Please let me 
know if you can do anything about it as a lot 


of old fellows need more to go on. 
(Name Withheld). 
Wisconsin Rapips, WIs. 

DEAR CONGRESSMEN AND Senators: I did 
not like to complain. I'm getting $76.30 
social security. We are running in debt 
every day. My wife has been a diabetic for 
10 years and has a cataract on each eye. My 
wife is 61, born May 28, 1897. We are paying 
$35 per month for rent and $40 for drug and 
doctor bills. She had a stroke February 5, 
1957. 

I would work, but my age and ailments are 
against me. How can I live on $76.30 a 
month? 

(Name Withheld). 


UNITED STATES POSITION IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in my 
opinion there are three columnists writ- 
ing these days on American foreign 
policy who are doing an exceptionally 
able and courageous job. I refer to 
Walter Lippmann, Joe Alsop, and Mar- 
quis Childs. 

They have had the daring and the 
courage to tell the American people that 
all is not well with American foreign 
policy. They have pointed out the hor- 
rendous mistakes President Eisenhower 
and Secretary Dulles have made in the 
Middle East. They have called atten- 
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tion to the fact that the United States 
now finds itself in the position of trying 
to find a face-saver in the Middle East. 
They have pointed out the inexcusable 
mistake of sending troops into Lebanon 
without coming to Congress in advance 
and getting Congressional sanction for it. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle written by Marquis Childs, which 
was published in yesterday’s Washing- 
ton Post, be printed at this point in the 
Record as a part of my remarks, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the exceed- 
ingly penetrating and keen article of Joe 
Alsop in this morning’s Washington Post 
be printed in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of August 12, 
1958] 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY PROSPECTS BLEAK 
(By Marquis Childs) 

After all the angry words have been spilled 
out in the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, the problem of the Middle East will 
remain as formidable and as menacing as 
before. 

That is the reality behind the current ses- 
sion which promises, at the outset of debate 
at least, to be a slamming match, with the 
Soviet delegate and the American delegate 
beating each other over the head as so often 
in the past. But there are those thinking 
beyond this familiar exercise in vituperation. 

From top officiak in the United Nations 
and the State Department and from diplo- 
mats in Washington and the U. N., this re- 
porter has sought to get some idea of the 
shape of things to come. They agree for the 
most part that while the Assembly session 
is unlikely to settle anything, it will be an 
outlet for tensions and frustrations which 
might otherwise add to the peril of the Mid- 
dle East. The U. N. forum can be a useful 
escape valve. 

Merely by agreeing to meet to discuss the 
Middle East the United States has acknowl- 
edged that the Soviet Union has a role in 
that area. From the viewpoint of Secretary 
General Dag Hammarskjold, his able deputy, 
Ralph Bunche, and others in the U. N. who 
have been struggling to put out the fire this 
is a distinct gain. It was wholly unrealistic 
to pretend that Russia could be excluded 
from concern with the Middle East. 

But since it is most improbable that any- 
thing can come out of a slamming match in 
the Assembly, particularly since the United 
States seems to have no plan ready to put 
before the delegates, the big question will 
still be unanswered. That question is: How 
to get at least minimum agreement with the 
Russians on the area? 

This gets, of course, back to the question 
of a summit meeting with the Russians. 
The relief that Washington felt when Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev rejected a summit con- 
ference in the framework of the U. N. Security 
Council was heartfelt. But since only a high- 
level meeting, which presumably might 
come after the Assembly session, can arrive 
at any settlement, the relief is bound to be 
short lived. 

And something new has now been added 
that further beclouds the relationship be- 
tween East and West. Khrushchev, as has 
been amply demonstrated, must reckon with 
Mao Tse-tung and the Chinese Communists. 
When the two leaders met in Peking, Mao 
appears to have exercised a veto over the 
meeting Khrushchev previously agreed to. 

The belief is growing here that the leader 
of the Chinese Communists can continue to 
exercise that veto if only by insisting that 
Nationalist China be replaced in the Security 
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Council and in any top-level deliberation by 
Red China, To mold the great unwieldy 
mass of China into a modern industrial state 
in one generation, Mao must follow the hard 
Stalinist line with complete ruthlessness. 
Therefore, he is opposed to any relaxation of 
world tension. 

Admittedly this is a bleak prospect. But 
those who try to confront the politics of the 
world situation with as much realism as pos- 
sible believe it is not altogether hopeless. 
The hope lies in a new approach that will 
direct the intense nationalism of the Arab 
States into constructive channels and avoid 
forcing them to choose between Moscow and 
Washington. 

Hammarskjold has been asked frequently 
about a purported plan he has worked up for 
development of Middle East resources under 
U. N. supervision with the help of the big 
powers. He denies that he has a plan, but 
he puts great stress on a new approach. 
U. N. officials such as Bunche, who has done 
so much to hold the peace in that troubled 
region, suggest, as an example, cooperation 
porwon Syria and Iraq to irrigate the Syrian 
plan. 

Both in Washington and in the U. N. among 
the smaller and middle powers, there is 
growing support for a new look that will not 
be imposed by either side. It will come by 
gradual and often painful stages out of the 
necessity for the Arabs to live together. If 
this seems visionary—and certainly the 
stumbling blocks are everywhere—it is never- 
theless, in the view of those who face the 
hard facts, a narrow avenue to a conceivable. 
peace, 

[From the Washington Post of August 13, 
1958] 
THE 64-BILLION-DOLLAR QUESTION 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

Before very long, the British and Ameri- 
can Governments are likely to haye to an- 
swer the final ugly question raised by the 
catastrophe in the Middle East. And to 
answer this question is a far more urgent 
and weighty problem than any problem in- 
volved in the bizarre debate at the United 
Nations. 

For the British Government, this all-im- 
portant question will take the following 
form: “Are you going to risk an open mili- 
tary occupation of Kuwait and the other 
little oil sheikdoms in the Persian Gulf, in 
order to keep at least enough middle-eastern 
oil under your own control to meet your 
national ofl needs?” For the American Gov- 
ernment, the question will be whether to 
support such a British operation, which 
Britain dare not carry out alone, 

As revealed in the last report in this space, 
the rot in the Middle East has gone so far 
that Gamal Abdel Nasser’s hand is already 
threatening to close on the British-protected 
oil sheikdoms. Through various friendly 
embassies in Cairo, the British have for- 
warded messages to Nasser that they will 
resort to force rather than let these vital 
positions in the Persian Gulf fall under 
his control. Nasser has reportedly replied 
to these messages with arrogant defiance. 

Meanwhile, the American Government sup- 
port for a British military occupation of the 
Persian Gulf sheikdoms has already been 
conditionally asked for. A half promise of 
such support has even been given to Foreign 
Secretary Selwyn Lloyd by Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles. All in all, there may 
not be much time left before the final choice 
has to be made in London and in Wash- 
ington. 

From the American standpoint, the main 
factor in this choice is quite simple. We 
cannot simply withdraw the hem of our gar- 
ment, and say to the British, “No, we will not 
support you in this matter of Kuwait and the 
oil sheikdoms.” 
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To begin where the trouble started, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower incurred a clear moral re- 
sponsibility by his intervention in the Suez 
crisis. He prevented our allies from pro- 
tecting their vital interests in the Middle 
East in the way that they thought best. His 
own plan for protecting those same vital 
interests has now failed catastrophically. 
The President cannot, in these circumstances, 
just tell the British to go hang. 

There is another, more practical reason, 
too, why the President cannot just tell the 
British to go hang. The loss of all their 
Middle Eastern oil sources will menace the 
British with early bankruptcy. British 
bankruptcy will in turn quite fatally disrupt 
the Western Alliance; and, in one way or an- 
other, just about all the vast American in- 
vestments, in Britain as an ally, in NATO, 
in Western defense, will go down the drain 
if Britain goes bankrupt. 

These are the arguments for supporting 
a British military operation in the Persian 
Gulf. The arguments against supporting 
such an operation are also formidable. 

In the first place, the Western Powers have 
now sustained the kind of Middle Eastern 
defeat that can hardly be remedied by hang- 
ing on to a final toehold in the area, however 
rich in oil the toehold may be. This is a 
time for facing facts and cutting losses. The 
triumph of Gamal Abdel Nasser is a fact that 
has to be faced, however ugly it may be. 

In the second place, hanging onto a toe- 

hold in the Persian Gulf will be an immensely 
dangerous and damaging thing to do. At 
. present, Gamal Abdel Nasser is viciously 
anti-Western, but he is not at all pro-Com- 
munist. At present, again, Gamal Abdel 
Nasser is beginning to experience grave dif- 
ficulties with the local forces, in Syria and 
elsewhere, that tend to divide his expanding 
Arab empire, and normally these difficulties 
grow greater as time passes. But let the 
British resort to force to keep the toehold in 
the Persian Gulf, and all this will auto- 
matically change, almost overnight. 

On the one hand, this kind of British op- 
eration will automatically provide Nasser 
with precisely the kind of grievance he needs 
to hold his empire closer together. All the 
clashes of interest between one region and 
another will be forgotten in a hate-British, 
hate-America campaign of unprecedented 
ferocity. Nasser himself will then be 
strengthened very greatly. 

On the other hand, and much more im- 
portant, the contemplated British operation 
in the Persian Gulf will automatically thrust 
Nasser and his new Arab empire into the 
waiting arms of the Kremlin. Nasser will 
need the Kremlin’s support for all the meas- 
ures he will surely take against the West, 
such as cutting the Suez Canal once again. 
He will surely seek the Kremlin’s support. 
The resulting danger of general war will be 
considerable; and in any case, the Kremlin’s 
power in the Middle East will be immensely 
strengthened. 

Thus the question arises, whether there 
is any way to escape from the horrible choice 
above outlined. The next report in this 
space will attempt an answer. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF U. S. S. R. 


AND UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
RIVER DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
Soviet Premier, Nikita Khrushchev, last 
Sunday dedicated the great Kuibyshev 
Dam, which harnesses the mighty Volga 
River. 

Within the month the Senate has ap- 
proved Senate Resolution 248 authoriz- 
ing further study of the Relationship of 
U. S. S. R. and United States of America 
river development. This action fol- 
lowed extensive hearings before the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
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fairs and the Committee on Public 
Works, sitting jointly. These hearings 
revealed the vast scope and velocity of 
the Soviet river program in the Commu- 
nist effort to overtake and outstrip the 
United States in this area of economic 
competition. 

Kuibyshevy Dam, as Khrushchev told 
the world at the dedication ceremonies, 
is in truth bigger, in the sense of total 
kilowattt capacity when completed, than 
our Grand Coulee Dam on the Columbia 
River, heretofore the world’s largest 
single hydropower producer. The com- 
parisons were accurately drawn by com- 
petent witnesses before Senate commit- 
tees months ago. 

Khrushchev was wrong in saying that 
Kuibyshev Dam was completed in 7 
years. As a matter of fact, it is not 
finally completed yet, although for 
months it has been producing constant- 
ly increasing torrents of kilowatts to but- 
tress the Soviet economy. 

What particularly interested me in 
Russian boastings on the Volga was 
Khrushchey’s call for an even greater 
speed-up in the Soviet “crash” program 
of river development. 

“We must win time,” the dispatches 
quote him as saying, in order to over- 
take the United States. 

There is perhaps ominous significance 
too, Mr. President, in his emphasis on 
Soviet development of steam generation. 
Steam-generated power is more expen- 
sive than hydroelectric power, but steam 
plants can be built quicker than dams 
can be built. 

Witnesses told our committees that the 
Russians are now building three other 
dams bigger than Grand Coulee. One 
on the Yenisei River will triple Grand 
Coulee’s power production. 

If the United States continues to hold 
back its hydro-power program while the 
Soviets speed up, Khrushchev will really 
have something to brag about. 

Mr. President, let us consider the stark 
facts. Hells Canyon was scuttled by an 
administration either oblivious of the 
facts of life or completely beholden to 
the power trust. Consider Yellowtail 
Dam, in my own State. It is sorely need- 
ed, but it still is not under construction. 
When are we going to stop talking about 
dams and get started building them? 

Mr. President, when will America wake 
up and get on with the full development 
of its precious vital water resources? 

Mr. NEUBERGER, Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks made by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Montana. Under the lead- 
ership of the Senator from Montana the 
Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs and the Senate Committee 
on Public Works jointly held hearings to 
determine exactly what the Soviet Union 
is doing with respect to the development 
of water resources. As a result of the 
hearings, called by the able Senator 
from Montana, and by the distinguished 
senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cxavez], we learned some very startling 
facts from Maj. Gen. Emerson C. 
Itschner, the able Chief of the Corps of 
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Army Engineers, and from our colleague, 
the eminent Senator from Louisiana 
{Mr. ELLENDER], who last year pene- 
trated further into the heart of Siberia 
than any official of the American Gov- 
ernment ever had in our history. 

I should like to state for the infor- 
mation of Senators the output of the 
four major hydroelectric power proj- 
ects being undertaken by the Soviet 
Union. 

The Krasnoyarsk Dam, on the Yeni- 
sei River, has a capacity of 4,004,000 
kilowatts. 

The Bratsk Dam, on the Angara 
River, has a capacity of 3,340,000 kilo- 
watts. 

The Stalingrad Dam, on the Volga 
River, has a capacity of 2,350,000 kilo- 
watts. 

The Kuibyshev Dam, on the Volga- 
Samara Rivers, has a capacity of 2,100,- 
000 kilowatts. It is this project which 
has recently been completed, and about 
which Mr. Khrushchev is now bragging. 

Mr. President, God Almighty does not 
build dams; all He does is create rivers. 
In Russia there are mighty rivers like 
the Yenisei, the Volga and the Angara. 
On these rivers the Soviet Union, which 
is our foe in the contest for either a 
Free World or a world ruled by tyranny, 
is building projects larger than any un- 
dertaken by the United States. While 
this is taking place, our country has 
sacrificed to piecemeal, partial develop- 
ment great sites like Hells Canyon. Fur- 
thermore, we are failing to reach an 
agreement with Canada for the use of 
such wonderful sites as Mica Creek and 
Libby, which could be the greatest proj- 
ects ever undertaken in this country, 
with the exception of projects at such 
sites as Grand Coulee, Hoover Dam, and, 
as I mentioned, Hells Canyon, which is 
now lost. 

I commend the Senator from Montana 
for bringing this matter to the attention 
of the Senate and to the attention of the 
country. I think it is particularly im- 
portant that the Senator has done so 
at this time, when the distinguished 
senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] 
is on the floor ready to discuss his spon- 
sorship of the Federal education bill, 
If I am not mistaken, the senior Sen- 
ator from Alabama is the only present 
Member of the Senate who was one of 
the original sponsors of the great Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, which has done 
so much to utilize the resources of the 
Southeastern United States with respect 
to hydroelectric power and the shoring 
up of the agricultural economy, by bring- 
ing new industries into that vital area. 

Mr. MURRAY. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon for his splendid contribu- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
LER in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, before morning business is con- 
cluded I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. Is there 
further morning business? 


THE THREATENED HALT TO URBAN 
RENEWAL 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, yesterday 
the mayors of seven of the large cities 
of the Nation came to Washington to 
make an urgent plea for final passage of 
the omnibus housing bill, which the 
Senate approved several weeks ago and 
which has been approved with some 
changes by the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. 

The mayors put their principal em- 
phasis on the urban renewal program 
which will come to a halt unless this 
bill is enacted. This great slum clear- 
ance program is finally moving after 8 
years of trial and experimentation. It 
would strike a tragic blow to the hopes 
of everyone interested in getting rid of 
slums and restoring the dead sections 
of our cities if this program came to a 
halt now. 

In order to understand the impact of 
failure to enact this measure, I asked 
the Urban Renewal Administration for 
a list of cities with applications pend- 
ing for capital grants. I ask unanimous 
consent to insert in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks a list of 102 
cities with applications for 120 projects 
which are now being held up for lack of 
funds. These cities are of all sizes— 
large, medium, and small. They are in 
all parts of the United States. Thirty- 
one States are represented. Three 
States—North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Washington—are applying for their 
first projects. Sixty-three of the 102 
cities have never had projects before. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit I.) 

Mr. CLARK. In addition to the pres- 
ent backlog, the recent rate of appli- 
eations indicates the demand is still 
growing. Gross applications last year 
amounted to $680 million. The amount 
of the backlog is now $358 million. 

There is every reason to believe that 
more and more cities, particularly the 
small ones, will continue to apply for 
help in overcoming a problem which 
only the Federal Government with its 
Superior tax resources is able to help. 

These cities need help and are de- 
pending upon the Congress to fulfill the 
promises made in the Housing Act of 
1949 to rid our cities of slums and blight. 

My remarks on urban renewal are not 
to suggest that other sections of the 
bill are not of very great importance 
also. Provisions for continued assist- 
ance to home building, continuation of 
the college housing loan program, ini- 
tiation of a new loan program for col- 
lege academic buildings, a new program 
of housing for the elderly and provi- 
sions to improve the public housing pro- 
gram—all these and other provisions 
make this one of the most important 
housing bills in several years. I sin- 
cerely hope that Congress will not ad- 
journ without giving the housing bill 
final approval. 
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Exner I 


HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY—URBAN 
RENEWAL ADMINISTRATION 


Cities with survey and planning? applica- 
tions pending as of August 8, 1958, as 
reported by regional offices 
(Nore: Each city has pending one appli- 

cation except where a larger number is 


shown.) 

Alabama: Birmingham, Cullman, 
field, and Florence (2). 

Alaska: Fairbanks, Juneau. 

Arizona: Phoenix. 

Arkansas: Junction City, Little Rock (3), 
Stamps. 

California: Azusa, Fresno, Monterey, Rio 
Vista, Sacramento, San Jose, Santa Clara, 
Santa Monica, Stockton, Sunnyvale, Vaca- 
ville, Woodland, and Yolo County. 

District of Columbia: Washington. 

Connecticut: Bridgeport (2), Norwalk, 
and Windsor. 

Georgia: Americus, Cordele, Dublin, Man- 
chester, and Nashville. 

Illinois: Alton, Bloomington, Chicago (4), 
Peoria, and Rock Island. 

Indiana: La Porte, Mishawaka (4), and 
South Bend. 

Iowa: Waterloo. 

Kansas: Kansas City. 

Maryland: Baltimore. 

Massachusetts: Cambridge, 
Lowell, and Worcester (2). 

Michigan: Detroit (2), Grand Rapids, 
Highland Park, Muskegon, St. Clair Shores, 
and Ypsilanti. 

Minnesota: Duluth, Minneapolis, and St. 
Paul. 

Missouri: St. Louis and Webster Groves. 

Nevada: Las Vegas and Reno (2). 

New Jersey: East Orange, Metuchen, New- 
ark, North Plainfield, Orange, Perth Amboy, 
and Wayne Township. 

New York: Buffalo (2), Hastings on Hud- 
son, Niagara Falls, Nyack, Peekskill, and 
White Plains. 

ae Carolina: Charlotte and Fayette- 
ville. 

Oregon: Eugene. 

Pennsylvania: Allentown, Connellsville, 
Harrisburg, Lancaster, Philadelphia (3), 
Pittsburgh, and Pittston. 

Puerto Rico: Aguadilla, Catano, Fajardo, 
Manati, and San Juan, 

Rhode Island: Providence (2). 

South Carolina: Spartanburg. 

Tennessee: Dyersburg, Gallatin, Morris- 
town, and Waverly. 

Texas: Los Fresnos, Waco (2), and Wink. 

Vermont: Burlington. 

Virginia: Charlottesville and South Nor- 
folk. 

Washington: Tacoma and Vancouver. 


Fair- 


Fitchburg, 


MAJ. HAROLD G. MARTIN, USAF 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, on 
June 23, 1958, it was my pleasure to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
tribute to certain Air Force legislative 
liaison officers who were, at that time, in 
the process of moving to new assign- 
ments. One of the officers whom I sa- 
luted on that date was Maj. Harold G. 
Martin, United States Air Force. It is 
my sad duty at this time to pay tribute, 
again, to Major Martin, who died, as he 
lived, a conscientious, devoted, Air Force 
pilot. 

Major Martin was killed on August 6, 
1958, in the crash of a B-57 twin jet 
bomber. Major Martin’s last actions 
were typical of this fine pilot; his last 
conscious effort was to direct his plane 


1 Includes applications for general neigh- 
borhood renewal program, 
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in such a manner as to avoid crashing 
into a hangar and injuring bystanders. 

I know I am joined by my many col- 
leagues in the Senate and in the House 
who knew Major Martin, when I express 
our sincere sense of loss to his wife, Fee; 
his two children; and his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. H. Martin, of Matawan, N. J. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
was deeply saddened to learn of the 
death on the 6th of August of Maj. Har- 
old G. Martin, of Eglin Air Force Base, 
Fla. Until quite recently Major Martin 
was assigned in the Air Force Office of 
Legislative Liaison. Many of us here in 
the Senate knew him as the pilot who 
frequently flew on missions of Congres- 
sional importance. We remember him 
as a man dedicated to the service of his 
country and as a truly outstanding pilot 
endowed with a great love of flying. 

He was as serious about his flying as 
he was determined to enjoy and help 
others to enjoy life. Major Martin's 
sense of good humor and good fun was 
such that it was quite unlikely one could 
be with him for even a short period of 
time without being caught up in the 
sparkle of his personality and wit. 
When a man like this, like Hal Martin, 
meets an early death, the impact upon 
his friends is magnified, the void it 
creates among his associates is pro- 
nounced. 

But I doubt that Hal Martin would 
have wanted us to grieve over his de- 
parture, untimely as it is. Rather, I 
believe, he would prefer that we remem- 
ber him as the flyer, the good friend, and 
the dedicated officer that he was. He 
would ask no finer tribute. 

Hal Martin died in an aircraft crash 
at Eglin Air Force Base, Fla. He was in 
the process of improving even more his 
skill as a pilot, qualifying in still another 
type of tactical aircraft. So it was that 
Hal Martin was recognized throughout 
the Air Force as a man who never ceased 
in his quest for higher flying proficiency 
and personal preparedness. He died for 
his country—he died with honor. 

When Maj. Gen. Joe W. Kelly, former 
Air Force Director of Legislative Liaison, 
departed Washington for his new assign- 
ment at the air proving ground in Flor- 
ida, he took Major Martin as a member 
of his staff. They had been a team for 
many years. At the time of their de- 
parture my good colleague, Senator 
GOLDWATER, paid high tribute to Major 
Martin from here on the Senate floor. 
He praised Major Martin’s diligence and 
competence in fulfilling his important 
duties. I now pay tribute again to Ma- 
jor Martin, and on behalf of the United 
States Senate I express deepest sym- 
pathy to Mrs. Martin and her two 
wee Loretta and Nancy, on their 

OSS. 


TITO—THE SWINDLER 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I have 
just finished reading a very interesting 
article in the Manchester Union Leader, 
Manchester, N. H., dated August 11, 
1958, and entitled “‘Tito—The Swindler.” 

This outstanding article was written 
by the noted columnist Victor Riesel, 
and it goes to the very heart of our 
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problem with the Communist head of 
the Yugoslavian Government. 

I believe that this is a clear-cut in- 
terpretation of Tito’s methods, and I 
commend it to the reading of the Mem- 
bers of Congress and the public in gen- 
eral. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this article made a part of 
my remarks and printed as such in the 
body of the Record. In addition, I refer 
to an editorial which appeared in the 
same newspaper and published on the 
same date, entitled “We're Our Own 
Worst Enemy.” This editorial also re- 
lates to Communist. Yugoslavia, and I 
ask unanimous consent that it also be 
made a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the. article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Manchester Union Leader of 
Monday, August 11, 1958] 


Trro—TuHeE SWINDLER 
(By Victor Riesel) 


MounicH.—Evidence of a multi-billion-dol- 
lar scandal has just been reported to a 
trusted few here by a special observer who 
has been in Tito’s Yugoslavia for exactly 
1 year. 

Ever since Stalin’s death, it can now be 
revealed, Nikita Khrushchev and Marshal 
Tito have been plotting to defraud the 
United States of billions of dollars, Until 
recently, they were intimate personal friends 
chuckling at the ease with which they have 
sucked billions of dollars from us. 

It is now absolutely certain that they 
eyen planned the crushing of the Hungarian 
anti-Communists long before the ghastly 
Budapest revolt. Evidence brought into the 
little briefing room of the crusading Radio 
Free Europe headquarters here by an ob- 
jective observer with whom I lunched exact- 
ly a year ago on his departure for Belgrade 
reveals that Marshal Tito disdained the West 
and approved of the use of Soviet Army 
tanks and troops in splattering the Hungar- 
jan freedom fighters on that grim night in 
October 1956. 

Mark this well, for Tito has our gold and 
Hungary’s blood on his hands—and this gold 
could have propped up our own Army and 
our own recession economy, 

Tens of thousands of jobs in the United 
States could have been saved if the gold had 
gone for paving our roads, building schools 
and low-cost homes, or simply for military 
purchases and aid to truly friendly nations. 

Evidence that Marshal Tito was certainly 
not one of our allies or even really neutral 
begins with his flying visit to Khrushchev 
in Yalta not long after Stalin’s death. There 
Khrushchey told Tito that the Russians 
could crush the wayward satellites with 
tanks, but that they didn’t want to be bare- 
fisted Fascists before the world. Therefore, 
Tito, as the so-called rebel highly respected 
by the dissidents—revisionists, Khrushchev 
called them—could soothe them into line. 

Comrade Khrushchev was particularly con- 
cerned over the growing unrest in Hungary. 
Tito was eager to get back into the green 
pastures of Moscow’s Communist Mecca. So 
he agreed to try. 

This failed. The Budapest revolt, led by 
Hungarian steelworkers and students, flared 
against Moscow like some political magne- 
sium. On the night before Khrushchev de- 
cided to move in his troops and slaughter 
women, kids, and men alike, he and his 
silent colleague, Anastas Mikoyan, secretly 
contacted Tito. 

They asked the Yugoslay's reaction if they 
shot the workers down in the name of his- 
torical necessity. Tito approved. The work- 
ers were splattered in Budapest. 
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There was only one humane act by the 
fearful marshal. 

He did tip rebel Hungarian Premier Imre 
Nagy that something was about to happen 
and that Nagy should take refuge in the 
Yugoslav Embassy in Budapest. 

But on the same morning that Buda- 
pest’s streets were washed with workers’ 
blood, the central committee of the Yugo- 
slay Community Party issued leaflets in Bel- 
grade saying that the Soviet crushing of the 
Hungarian uprising was correct in the per- 
spective of history. This leaflet is in the 
possession of the man who briefed the truly 
brilliant analyst of Radio Free Europe here. 

I was in on this briefing. Add to it one 
more ghastly Russian move. They had a 
radio station behind the Khrushchev cur- 
tain which broadcast messages to the Hun- 
garians imitating anti-Communist broad- 
casts, urging the rebels throughout Hun- 
gary to continue fighting. Thus Khru- 
ehchey provoked more people into the streets 
and fields and they, too, were slaughtered 
or captured. Up to this very minute, the 
survivors are being executed or shipped to 
prison camps. 

That’s second act curtain. The third act 
began recently when Khrushchev decided 
the time had come when he didn’t care 
what the world thought. Thus he no long- 
er had any use for Tito. Comrade Khru- 
ehchev then demanded complete surrender 
from the elderly marshal. Tito's own Com- 
munist Party central committee balked. 
They felt they had been taken. Inside Yugo- 
slavia now, Tito’s control of his own party 
has been shaken. 

He is taking guff from a bloc made up 
of workers’ leaders, military men, youth 
group officials and anti-Communists such 
as these in the central committee who still 
are behind the imprisoned Milovan Djilas. 
This bloc feels that Tito alienated the 
United States in the past year by playing 
with Khrushchev, thus costing Yugoslavia 
considerable arms and money. 

This bloc wants to woo the United States. 
In retaliation, Tito is trying to drive Djilas 
to suicide in prison. Tito feels that Djilas 
who is being deprived of many routine 
privileges in his horror jail, is the symbol 
of opposition. 

Seems to me a world grand jury should 
be impaneled to try Tito, the swindler, in a 
global court of public opinion, 

[From the Manchester (N. H.) Union Leader 
of August 11, 1958] 


WE'RE OUR Own Worst ENEMY 


Senator STYLES BRIDGES’ one-man cam- 
paign to have the Senate Appropriations 
Committee cut out aid for Communist Yugo- 
slavia and Poland, although unsuccessful, 
brings nought but credit on himself, 

It is indeed one of the great tragedies of 
our times that only a handful of Congress- 
men are intelligent enough to see the folly of 
aiding Communist dictatorships that will 
turn against us like vicious dogs the moment 
the shooting begins. 

It is obvious that the No. 1 weapon in 
the Communist arsenal is not the ICBM, nor 
the hydrogen bomb, nor even subversion and 
espionage. 

It's our own stupidity. 


DEFENSE EDUCATIONAL ACT OF 1958 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is no further morning business, the Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business, which is S. 4237. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 4237) to strengthen the 
national defense, advance the cause of 
peace, and assure the intellectual emi- 
nence of the United States, especially 
in science and technology, through pro- 
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grams designed to stimulate the develop- 
ment and to increase the number of 
students in science, engineering, mathe- 
matics, modern foreign languages, and 
other disciplines, and to provide addi- 
tional facilities for the teaching thereof; 
to promote the development of technical 
skills essential to the national defense; 
to assist teachers to increase their knowl- 
edge and improve their effectiveness; to 
inform our scientists promptly and ef- 
fectively of the results of research and 
study carried on in the United States and 
throughout the world; and for other pur- 
poses, which were ordered to lie on the 
table, and to be printed. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Senate 
consideration of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 comes at a time 
of great decision. A severe blow—some 
would say a disastrous blow—has been 
struck at America’s self-confidence and 
at her prestige in the world. Rarely 
have Americans questioned one another 
so intensely about our military position, 
our scientific stature, or our educational 
system. 

The Soviet Union, which only 40 years 
ago was a nation of peasants today is 
challenging our America, the world’s 
greatest industrial power, in the very 
field where we have claimed supremacy: 
the application of science to technology. 

Americans are united in our determi- 
nation to meet this challenge. Ameri- 
cans know that we must give vastly 
greater support, emphasis, and dedica- 
tion to basic scientific research, to quality 
in education, to instruction in the phys- 
ical sciences, to training in foreign lan- 
guages, and to developing to the full our 
intellectual, cultural, and scientific re- 
sources. Americans know we must mo- 
bilize our Nation’s brainpower in the 
struggle for survival. 

This is a task for all our people, for 
both great political parties, for both the 
executive and the legislative branches 
of our Government, for the States, the 
counties, the cities and towns and local 
communities, for the schools, the colleges, 
and universities, and for all the other 
private and public resources that con- 
stitute the basis of our scientific and 
educational endeavors. 

The particular task of the Senate is 
to consider how best to stimulate and 
strengthen science and education for 
the defense of our country and at the 
same time preserve the traditional prin- 
ciple, in which we all believe, that pri- 
mary responsibility and control of edu- 
cation belongs and must remain with the 
States, local communities, and private 
institutions. 

The United States truly has reached a 
historic turning point, and the path we 
choose to pursue may well determine the 
future not only of western civilization 
but freedom and peace for all peoples of 
the earth. 

I believe we all agree that the great 
motivation for the formation of our 
Federal Government was the responsi- 
bility for what the Founding Fathers 
called the common defense and for the 
conduct of our foreign affairs. From 
the very beginning this responsibility of 
the Federal Government has been im- 
mediate and direct. The Constitution 
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solemnly placed upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment this responsibility for the na- 
tional defense, as we call it today, and 
for the conduct of our foreign affairs. 

Mr, President, speaking on the floor 
of the Senate some 10 years ago, I said 
that America’s first line of defense is the 
science laboratory. At the same time, in 
the same speech on the Senate floor, I 
declared that foreign affairs are no 
longer foreign. 

If that statement was true 10 years 
ago, it is true now. There can be no 
question as to its truth and validity. 
Surely, America’s first line of defense 
today is in the science laboratory, and 
foreign affairs are no longer foreign. 

We had before our Commitiee on 
Labor and Public Welfare many wit- 
nesses, including distinguished scien- 
tists, distinguished educators, and dis- 
tinguished leaders in American public 
life. All those witnesses, without excep- 
tion, took cognizance of the vital rela- 
tionship between a good educational sys- 
tem and national survival. Witness 
after witness testified to the fact that 
the highest grade of public education, 
especially in the sciences, mathematics, 
engineering, and modern foreign lan- 
guages, is absolutely essential to an 
adequate national defense. Our first 
witness, Dr. Detlev A. Bronk, former 
president of Johns Hopkins University 
and now president of the Rockefeller 
Institute of Medical Research and presi- 
dent of the National Academy of Scien- 
ces, stated: 

We cannot compete with Russia and China 
and other potential enemies in terms of 
numbers of men and women. Because of 
that, it is especially important that we have 
a very high level of education in our coun- 
try in order to compete against greater num- 
bers with men and women of greater com- 
petence. Only this way can we defend our 
national strength and be effective champions 
and defendants of the human freedoms on 
which the whole Free World depends. 


Then Dr. Bronk laid great emphasis 
on the fact that we must, within the 
next 10 or 15 years, double the number 
of scientists and engineers we are grad- 
uating from our schools and colleges. 

Dr. Edward Teller, commonly known 
as the father of the hydrogen bomb, in 
speaking of the situation in the world, 
and speaking particularly with reference 
to science education, declared: 

The tide is clearly and definitely running 
against us. 


Then Dr. Teller emphasized that we 
must train more scientists, more mathe- 
maticians, more engineers, more persons 
versed in foreign languages, if we are 
to turn the present tide and properly 
defend our country and its freedom. Dr. 
Teller said, among many other things, 
and I think this is important: 

I am quite sure that in science more than 
in other fields the young generation is the 
one which carries the greatest burden, and 
therefore the children who are now in school 
will be the ones on whom we will have to 
depend primarily 10 years from today. 


The chairman then asked Dr. Teller: 
We should now, at this time, do all we can 
to encourage and help them to move forward 


and develop as much as possible. Is that 
not true? 
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Dr. Teller’s answer was: 


That is what we have to do or I think our 
way of life will not survive. 


There also appeared as a witness Dr. 
Wernher von Braun, who made the 
greatest contribution to the design and 
development of our satellite Explorer, 
which, as will be recalled, was our first 
satellite to be successfully put into outer 
space. When this distinguished scientist, 
aman of great vision and knowledge, as 
demonstrated by the work he did in the 
development of the Explorer, was before 
the committee, I, as chairman of the 
committee, asked him if he thought it 
important that we go forward with 
greater emphasis on the training and 
preparation of scientists, engineers, and 
technicians, so that we might move more 
rapidly into the space age. Dr. von 
Braun’s answer was: 

Yes, sir; I think it is a matter of national 
survival, 


The Chairman of the President's Com- 
mittee on Scientists and Engineers, in 
transmitting the Committee’s second in- 
terim report to the President, recently 
summarized our situation in these 
words: 

Today, Russia has more scientists, engi- 
neers, and technicians than the United 
States, and is graduating more than twice 
as many each year. Competent American 
observers report that in certain fields Rus- 
sian sclentific work is comparable in quality 
to that done here. Certainly the manpower 
and effort devoted to research and to the 
education of future scientists exceeds our 
own. 


Mr. President, listen to this statement, 
which is in the Committee report: 


The rate of Russian progress in most scien- 
tific fields is so rapid that, unless we broaden 
and strengthen our own efforts, there is 
little question of Soviet superiority 5 or 10 
years from now. 


We recall President Eisenhower's 
speech in Oklahoma City last November, 
in which he said, in speaking of the ne- 
cessity of training, educating, and pro- 
ducing more scientists, engineers, and 
technicians: 


According to my scientific advisers this is 
for the American people the most critical 
problem of all. 

My scientific advisers place this problem 
above all other immediate tasks of produc- 
ing missiles, or developing new techniques in 
the armed services. We need scientists in 
the 10 years ahead. They say we need them 
by thousands more than we are now pres- 
ently planning to have. 

The Federal Government can deal with 
only part of this difficulty, but it must and 
will do its part * * *, 

We should, among other things, have * * * 
a system of incentives for high-aptitude 
students to pursue scientific or professional 
studies; a program to stimulate good-quality 
teaching of mathematics and science; pro- 
vision of more laboratory facilities; and 
measures, including fellowships, to increase 
the output of qualified teachers. 


Mr. President, I could stand on the 
floor for many hours quoting the leaders 
of thought and the leaders of action in 
science and education in this country. 
All of them would tell us the same story. 

The distinguished Senator from Texas, 
our majority leader, who is chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Military Pre- 
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paredness of the Committee on Armed 
Services, and who is also Chairman of 
the Committee on Space, heard many 
witnesses. If Senators will read the 
hearings before his subcommittee, they 
will find that witness after witness testi- 
fied and emphasized that the need for 
more scientists, engineers, and techni- 
cians must be met if we are to meet the 
challenge, if our Nation is to be defended, 
and if we are to survive. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, HILL. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I deeply ap- 
preciate the generous reference to me by 
my friend, the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama, who is chairman of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
No Member of Congress has, over a long 
period of years, made a greater contri- 
bution to his country than has the senior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL]. Iam 
very much pleased and am very proud 
that under his leadership there has been 
reported a bill which I think meets the 
minimum requirements. I hope it will 
be debated and that the Senate can act 
upon it and pass it before we recess to- 
day. 

I hope this bill is only the forerunner 
of better things to come. After Sputnik 
I, a committee of this body sat for more 
than 4 months and heard from some of 
the great statesmen of our time and 
some of the most learned scholars of our 
Nation. I came away from those 4 
months of deliberations with one firm 
conclusion, namely, that we must take 
advantage of time, money, energy, imag- 
ination, and everything else available to 
us and devote them to our educational 
system if the Republic is to be preserved. 

I think history may well record that 
we saved liberty and saved freedom when 
we undertook a crash program in the 
field of education. We have not gone 
far enough, fast enough. I do not think 
the people of the Nation realize the com- 
petitive struggle which exists. There 
must be an awakening, not only in Con- 
gress, but throughout the country, and 
first things must come first. 

I know of nothing which has higher 
priority than the education of our chil- 
dren and their preparation for the needs 
of the modern world. I know of no one 
who has contributed more or to whom we 
can look for better leadership than the 
solid, constructive, progressive Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL]. I commend 
him for the great work he has done for 
so Many years in Congress. 

Mr. HILL. I thank my distinguished 
friend from Texas. I not only appre- 
ciate his kind and most generous words 
because they come from him, but also be- 
cause there is no man in America who 
has done more to try to strengthen edu- 
cation, to strengthen the national de- 
fense and to insure the survival of our 
Nation than has the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Texas. Considering the many 
onerous and overwhelming duties which 
are upon him, and the burden which he 
carries, it really has been astounding 
that he has been able to give so much of 
his time, thought, effort, and brilliant 
leadership to the cause of trying to make 
certain that we meet the challenge, 
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that we move forward as we should, for 
the defense and, indeed, the survival of 
our Nation. 

I may say one other word in connec- 
tion with what the distinguished Sena- 
tor has said, because certainly he speaks 
with great authority. 

As he spoke, there came to me the 
lines of that wise man of another day, 
Sir Francis Bacon, who declared: 

What man will not alter for the better, 


time, the great innovator, will alter for the 
worse, 


Unless the Senate, the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and the American people 
are willing to follow the brilliant, devot- 
ed, and distinguished leadership of the 
senior Senator from Texas, time will al- 
ter, and time will alter for the worse. 
This is our opportunity; this is our chal- 
lenge. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Alabama 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Alabama yield to the Sena- 
tor from Texas? 

Mr. HILL. Iyield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the remarks of the Senator from 
Alabama remind me of the contributions 
made to my State by a great Georgian, 
President Lamar, of the Republic of 
Texas, who went to Texas from Georgia. 
One of his statements was something like 
this: 

An educated mind is the guardian genius 
of democracy. It is the only dictator that 
free men recognize, and the only ruler free 
men desire. 


President Lamar made that statement 
more than 100 years ago; but it is just 
as true today as it was on the day when 
he made it. 

Just as President Lamar, first a citizen 
of the State of Georgia, made such great 
contributions to my State, today the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] is 
making a great contribution, in my 
opinion, not only to the Nation, but also 
to the entire Free World, because it can 
truly be said that an educated mind is 
the guardian genius of democracy. 

I hope this bill is but a forerunner; 
but certainly it will produce more edu- 
cated minds than would be produced if 
we simply ended the session and went 
home without doing anything in this 
field. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator from 
Texas for his contribution. As I have 
said before, no one speaks with greater 
authority than does he, because no one 
has given more time, effort, and devoted 
and brilliant leadership to this cause 
than has the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Texas. We are seeking to sup- 
port and sustain him in his leadership 
for the defense of our country and the 
survival of our Nation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to join the distinguished majority 
leader [Mr. JOHNSON of Texas] in com- 
mending the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HILL], the chairman of the Com- 
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mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, for 
bringing this vitally needed education 
bill before the Senate today. It is a good 
bill, and one of which my distinguished 
colleague, the senior Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray] and I are proud to 
be cosponsors. We are proud to follow 
the leadership of the great Senator from 
Alabama, who is doing such magnificent 
work in this field. Not only is he doing 
it at the present time, but during the 
years his work in this field has made 
his name immortal. 

If the Senator from Alabama will per- 
mit me to do so, I should like to join in 
what he had to say about the distin- 
guished majority leader, the senior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. President, the record of accom- 
plishment of the 85th Congress is to be 
seen in the activities of the distinguished 
majority leader, the senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. JoHNsSON]. When he is on 
or about the floor, we can be assured that 
the situation is well in hand and that 
progress is being made in the considera- 
tion and the disposition of proposed 
legislation, as is the case at the present 
time. In my opinion, he is one of the 
greatest leaders this country has ever 
produced. He has displayed sagacity, 
understanding, and tolerance in his 
dealings with his colleagues on the floor. 
If any saying can correctly be regarded 
as an indication of the personality of the 
majority leader, I believe it is one which 
he is so fond of quoting from Isaiah: 
“Let us reason together.” 

Certainly, the President of the United 
States should be extremely happy and 
grateful for the fact that he has, in the 
person of the majority leader, a man 
who understands the true meaning of 
responsibility, statesmanship, and the 
welfare of the country asa whole. The 
senior Senator from Texas [Mr, JOHN- 
son] would not give much comfort to 
the theories expounded in the books on 
political science. However, he has, in a 
practical way, carried to the summit the 
art of politics and government. His ac- 
complishments speak for themselves, 
because what he has done is to weld 
together the diverse elements of the 
Democratic Party, and at the same time 
develop an understanding with the Re- 
publican Party in connection with the 
conduct of business in the Senate. It is 
not an easy job to create and to main- 
tain a degree of tolerance and under- 
standing among the many individuals 
who comprise the membership of this 
body. That this has been done is in- 
deed to the great credit of the majority 
leader, and it speaks well for the con- 
duct of the legislative branch of our 
Government. 

I would be remiss in my remarks if I 
did not state that much of this coopera- 
tion and a great deal of this accomplish- 
ment are due to the harmonious work- 
ing relationship between the majority 
leader and the distinguished minority 
leader, the senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia iMr. Knowtranp]. Because of 
the efforts put forth by these two men 
and by other Members of this body, the 
85th Congress will be able to adjourn 
with a record of accomplishment and of 
responsibility which no other Congress 
in recent years can approach. 
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Mr. President, the bill now under de- 
bate is but another indication of the 
responsibility which the majority leader, 
the minority leader, and the chairman of 
the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, the senior Senator from Ala- 
bama are displaying in the conduct of 
the affairs of the Government. 

Mr. President, with the permission of 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama, 
I should like to ask unanimous consent 
that an article entitled “Yodels for a 
Texan,” which was published in the New 
York Times of August 12, be printed at 
this point in the Recorp, in connection 
with my remarks. 

Mr. HILL. I shall be glad to have 
that done. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


YopELs FOR A 'TEXAN—LYNDON JOHNSON 
LAUDED FOR GETTING BILLS PASSED WITHOUT 
AROUSING ANGER 

(By James Reston) 
WASHINGTON, August 11.—When the lead- 
ers of Washington, Republican and Demo- 
cratic, executive and legislative, start yodel- 
ing in unison about the virtues of a single 

Senator, it is fair to conclude that the Sen- 

ator (a) has just died, or (b) retired from 

the Senate, or (c) won a very special place 
for himself in the Capital. This is what is 
now happening in the case of Senator LYN- 

DON B. JOHNSON, of Texas. The Democratic 

majority leader has not died or retired; he 

is merely coming to the end of another Con- 
gressional session in which he has managed 
to win approval for a lot of controversial 
legislation without making anybody angry. 

Other Senate leaders with large majorities 
and powerful Presidents have pushed through 
more legislation, but it has seldom, if ever, 
happened that so much controversial legis- 
lation has gone through a divided Govern- 
ment with so few cuts and bruises, 


IN TROUBLE AT FIRST 


When the 2d session of the 85th Congress 
started last January, the administration’s 
foreign economic program was in serious 
trouble. Mr, JoHNson himself feared that 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act and 
the foreign-aid appropriations would be cut 
to pieces. Both have come out, not precisely 
as the administration wanted them, but 
solidly intact. 

Much the same was true of the Pentagon 
reform bill, but it, too, has survived the 
interparty and interservice rivalries. Of all 
the really major objectives, only the labor 
bill is still in trouble, and House Speaker Sam 
RAYBURN, who taught JoHNson much of his 
parliamentary skill, may save that at the 
last minute. 

All this, of course, is not Senator JOHN- 
son’s doing alone. He has developed a 
strange but genuine partnership with the 
Senate Republican leader, WILLIAM F. KNOW- 
LAND, of California. He worked closely with 
Mr. RAYBURN and the House Republican 
leader, JOSEPH MARTIN. 

On the tariff, he had intelligent support 
from C. Douglas Dillon, Under Secretary for 
Economic Affairs, who is one of the few 
good things that has happened to the State 
Department recently, and on Pentagon re- 
organization, he established a firm and even 
affectionate alliance with Neil H. McElroy, 
Secretary of Defense. 

Nevertheless, everybody from President 
Eisenhower to Senator EVERETT DIRKSEN 
agrees that Senator Jomnnson is primarily 
responsible for the record and nobody quite 
knows how it was done. 

Even Under Secretary Dillon, who followed 
the tariff bill for the State Department, 
cannot explain even yet how Senator JOHN- 
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son disentangled the bill from a number 
of complicated, personal, and parliamentary 
difficulties. 

It is impossible to have a conversation 
with Senator JOHNSON on the subject. No- 
body has a conversation with the Texan. 
He does all the talking all the time and his 
talk is as detailed and complicated as his 
tactics. 

As a strategist, he is the best quarterback 
to come out of Texas since Slingin’ Sammy 
Baugh. He seldom originates legislation 
himself, but he can take complex human 
beings and ideas and select or invent ways 
and means of winning consent for effective 
compromise legislation. 

His assumption is that the Senate is not 
a seminar in theoretical political ideology 
but a workshop for passing laws, and while 
this emphasis on parliamentary skill has 
earned him the reputation of a political me- 
chanic, it is probably significant that even 
the theorists in this city are beginning to 
join in his praise. 

Next to his gift for dealing with compli- 
cated details and cantankerous human be- 
ings, vitality is his great strength. This 
is one of the odd paradoxes in a very com- 
plex man. He has had a severe heart attack 
and yet burns up more energy than a tank. 

Washington is very conscious of this qual- 
ity at the moment. The heart of the trouble 
in the executive branch of the Government 
is the lack of sustained energy at the cen- 
ter. It is not that there are no ideas or 
programs but that there is very little driving 
force in the White House to carry things 
through. 

Senator JOHNSON, like President Eisen- 
hower, has political power. But, in addition, 
he allies immense energy to skill and ideas. 
The ideas may come from other men, but 
he will work 18 hours a day putting the 
thing over and, because he has both po- 
litical power and physical energy, he achieves 
objectives other men cannot reach. 

He has his weaknesses, like other mortals. 
The major defect in Congress is that every- 
body is working on a few trees at a time, 
and few manage to see the whole forest. 
Senator JoHNsoNn does not escape this epi- 
sodic and narrowing aspect of the Congress, 
yet even here, his record is better this ses- 
sion than last. 

Part of the reason for this is that he has 
developed an excellent staff in his office. 
He discovered during the civil-rights debate 
in the last session that the intellectuals of 
his party outside and inside the Congress 
could be useful in defining goals and de- 
vising compromise legislation, and he is 
now using them more than ever before. 

As a result of all this, he will go home 
at the end of this session with broader sup- 
port within the Democratic Party and the 
press than he has ever had before. For his 
cheering section now runs from John Foster 
Dulles to Dean Acheson, and from Hubert 
Humphrey to Herman Talmadge, and that 
is quite a distance. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Alabama 
yield to me? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, my friend, the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD], surprised me. I 
was about to leave the Chamber, when I 
heard him speak about me. 

I wish to say that, unworthy as I am, 
I am very grateful that I have friends 
like him; and I shall try to be humble, 
worthy, and dedicated to the better 
things of life which he so well represents. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, let me say 
that the cause of education, the cause of 
the defense of our Nation, and the cause 
of survival for our Nation, have no bet- 
ter, truer, or more devoted friends than 
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the two distinguished Senators from 
Montana [Mr. Murray and Mr. Mans- 
FIELD]. They always give of their time, 
their thought, and their best efforts, in 
working and fighting for the cause of 
education for the defense of our country. 

I know of no better indication of the 
accuracy of what the distinguished junior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] 
has said regarding the majority leader, 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Jounson], than the fact that 
I had no disposition to bring up the 
pending education bill until I could be 
sure that the distinguished majority 
leader would be on the floor. 

The testimony of witness after witness 
before our committee showed very clearly 
that this Nation must more effectively 
discover and encourage potential intel- 
lectual talent, create wider opportunities 
for advanced training for gifted young 
people, and provide better teachers and 
better teaching equipment to develop the 
scholastic resources of American youth. 

A study conducted by the United States 
Office of Education indicates that during 
their high school training only 1 out of 
3 students takes a chemistry course; 
only 1 out of 4, physics; only 1 out of 3, 
intermediate algebra; and only 1 out of 8, 
trigonometry or solid geometry. The re- 
port shows that about 100,000 seniors at- 
tend public high schools where no ad- 
vanced mathemathics of any kind is 
taught. Sixty-one thousand are in 
schools which provide instruction in 
neither physics nor chemistry. Last year 
14 States did not require a single course 
r science or mathematics for gradua- 
tion. 

Mr. President, we know that there is 
nothing so important for the transmis- 
sion of ideas as a common language. 
Yet we find that our people in the United 
States are about as poorly versed in for- 
eign languages as the people of any great 
nation could perhaps be. I think the 
testimony before our committee, given 
by many eminent witnesses who spoke 
with authority, could well be summarized 
by an article which appeared in the New 
York Times just a few days ago, July 
27 last, which stated as follows: 


Last winter, at the height of the concern 
about the content of Russian education, the 
United States Office of Education obtained 
the thirty-odd mathematics and science 
textbooks used in the Soviet elementary-sec- 
ondary schools. 

Six months later—and 10 months after 
sputnik—those books are still largely un- 
evaluated, because the Office has been un- 
able to find persons with dual competence 
in Russian— 


That is, the Russian language— 
and in the subject matter— 


That is, the scientific subject matter— 


to make comparisons from partial transla- 
tions with American school texts. 

This is one illustration of the consequences 
of the poverty of the American schools’ of- 
ferings in modern foreign languages and for- 
eign cultures, an area ranked in importance 
immediately behind science and mathe- 
matics. 

Testifying for legislation intended to help 
provide more and better language teaching, 
administration officials last winter told Con- 
gressional committees that for a nation with 
worldwide interests we are linguistically un- 
prepared either to defend ourselves in the 
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case of war or to exercise the full force of 
our leadership in building a peaceful world. 
They said we are linguistically the most 
backward major nation in the world, that 
few Americans available for overseas assign- 
ments have had any foreign language train- 
ing. 


In other words, we have to send rep- 
resentatives of our Government and of 
our Nation to other nations who cannot 
even speak the language of the other 
nations, who cannot exchange and 
transmit ideas, because they cannot 
speak the common language. 

This lack of language preparation on 
the part of our representatives overseas 
has been a major handicap in our for- 
eign policy. Because of this deficiency, 
our representatives are too often unable 
to engage in the kind of person-to-per- 
son relationship which plays such a 
vital part in many aspects of our for- 
eign affairs, as well as in gaining friend- 
ship for our country throughout the 
world. All of these facts underline the 
urgency for action now. Fully trained 
and competent personnel, whether the 
training be in science, mathematics, 
technology, or foreign languages, can- 
not be produced overnight. There can 
be no crash programs in this type of 
education. America’s position 5, 10, or 
20 years from now will be determined 
largely by what we do today. 

While I speak of the compulsion of 
the hour, of the compulsion to act 
today, I wish to call to the attention of 
the Senate a few excerpts from the re- 
port which the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, Dr. Derthick, made 
upon his return not many days ago 
from Russia. Dr. Derthick, as will be 
recalled, accompanied ten American 
educators to Russia, and upon their re- 
turn Dr. Derthick said: 

The slogan we saw most in posters, films, 
and everywhere was Reach and Overreach 
America. 


Dr. Derthick went on to say: 

In education the spirit is a race for 
knowledge, for supremacy in a way of life 
and in world leadership. The Russian at- 
titude is, as one Soviet official told us, “We 
believe in a planned society, you in in- 
dividual initiative. Let time tell. 


And Dr. Derthick added: 
They— 


That is, the Russians— 
are convinced that time is on their side and 
they can win world supremacy through edu- 
cation and hard work. 

This conviction is basic— 


He said— 
to all of their efforts and all of their plans 
for the future. Education is paramount. 
It is a kind of grand passion—this conviction 
that children, schools, and hard work will win 
them their place in the sun, and on the 
moon. 


Dr. Derthick summarized the situation 
by reporting the following evidences of a 
total Soviet commitment to education: 

Classes are of reasonable size. 

Teachers are chosen on a highly selective 
basis. 


Then he added: 


We saw no indication of any shortage (of 
teachers). 
Foreign languages are widely taught. 
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The educational process extends after 
school hours and during the summer under 
professional direction. 

Teachers and principals have an abun- 
dance of staff assistants; curiculum experts, 
doctors, nurses, laboratory assistants, and 
so forth. 

School money is available to do the job. 


He added: 


We were told repeatedly, “A child can be 
born healthy, but he cannot be born edu- 
cated.” 


Dr. Derthick concluded: 

These factors insure vigor and quality in 
any school system, whether in a communistic 
society or a democracy. 


Then Dr. Derthick added these words 
about the trip to Russia taken by him 
and the 10 other educators: 

What we have seen has amazed us in 
one outstanding particular; we were simply 
not prepared for the degree to which the 
U. S. S. R., as a nation, is committed to edu- 
cation as a means of national advancement. 
Everywhere we went we saw indication after 
indication of what we could only conclude 
amounted to a total commitment to educa- 
tion. Our major reaction therefore is one 
of astonishment * * * at the extent to 
which this seems to have been accomplished. 


Mr. President, that is the challenge 
which faces us today. That is the chal- 
lenge which faces us as Members of the 
United States Senate, in this legislative 
body of the Federal Government, with its 
direct and immediate responsibility for 
the defense of our Nation and, in part, for 
the conduct of our foreign affairs. This 
brings home to us in emphatic and ring- 
ing terms the fact that our Nation must 
more effectively discover and encourage 
its potential intellectual talent, must 
create wider opportunities for advanced 
training for gifted young people, and 
must provide better teachers and teach- 
ing equipment so as to develop the 
scholastic resources of American youth. 

If we are to do that, Mr. President, 
nothing is more important than that we 
provide incentives to encourage, to stim- 
ulate, and to challenge the boys and 
girls, the youth of America, to develop to 
the fullest, to make the most of their 
God-given talents, to train their minds 
to think, to train their minds to work, to 
train their minds to analyze, and, when 
possible, to create. 

Of course, this was the thought Presi- 
dent Eisenhower had in his mind in his 
speech last November in Oklahoma, when 
he urged that Congress pass legislation 
to provide these incentives, these en- 
couragements, these stimulants, and 
these challenges to the youth of America. 

In reporting S. 4237 to the Senate, the 
committee has approved a coordinated 
program for strengthening the national 
defense through an interrelated set of 
proposals designed to assist State, local, 
and private effort to develop America’s 
brainpower for defense, by stimulating 
students, teachers, parents, and school 
authorities to seek the highest possible 
attainment in learning. 

Scholarship awards are offered to 
stimulate and challenge high-school stu- 
dents to do their best, and to stimulate 
parents to insist not only that their chil- 
dren work hard, but that their schools 
provide the proper courses of instruc- 
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tion. Additional scholarship grants 
based on need will also aid scholarship 
winners to complete a 4-year college edu- 
cation. Student loans will be available 
to other highly qualified college stu- 
dents needing financial assistance. 

A limited number of fellowship grants 
are offered those who advance into grad- 
uate school to obtain their doctoral de- 
grees and thus better qualify themselves 
to be college instructors. 

Secondary- and elementary-school- 
teachers will have the opportunity to at- 
tend special institutes where they may 
increase their knowledge of the subjects 
they teach. Able students will be en- 
couraged to become teachers by a for- 
giveness feature in the student loan pro- 
gram under which recipients who later 
enter the teaching profession will have 
their loans canceled in 5 years at the 
rate of 20 percent for each year they 
teach. 

The bill provides for aptitude testing 
of children as they are entering high 
school, in order to identify the particular 
talents and potentialities of each child. 
To assure that all of our children, and 
especially those most gifted intellec- 
tually, can be encouraged to develop 
their abilities to the maximum, guidance 
and counseling services will help high- 
school students along paths of study best 
suited to their individual capacities, and 
will give particular attention to urging 
that the ablest and most promising take 
the courses that will qualify them for ad- 
mission to college. 

Provision is made for research and ex- 
perimentation in the use of television 
and other modern mediums of communi- 
cation for educational purposes. 

To enable students to secure the most 
benefit from courses in science, mathe- 
matics, and modern foreign languages, 
grants will be made to State educational 
agencies, on a matching basis, for pur- 
chase of modern laboratory equipment. 

To help meet the defense and foreign 
relations needs of the Nation, language 
and area centers will be provided to give 
instruction in the language and culture 
of foreign peoples, especially those in 
Africa, the Middle East, Asia, and the 
Soviet Union. 

To help assure an adequate supply of 
technical personnel to assist scientists 
and engineers, area vocational educa- 
tional schools will be created to give in- 
struction in techniques and skills essen- 
tial to the national defense. 

To assure that scientists and research- 
ers shall have available to them the 
latest developments in their fields, there 
is established a Science Information 
Service for indexing, abstracting, trans- 
lating, and distributing to American sci- 
entists the findings of scientific research 
throughout the world. 

We recognize, of course, that the pri- 
mary responsibility for a sound educa~ 
tional system in our country in the fu- 
ture, as in the past, rests with the States, 
the local communities, the parents, the 
colleges, and universities, and to this end 
we specifically and categorically provide 
in the pending bill that no Federal officer 
shall exercise any direction, supervision, 
or control over the curriculum, program 
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of instruction, administration, or per- 
sonnel of any educational institution. 

But, Mr. President, we can adhere 
steadfastly and wholeheartedly to this 
policy and at the same time provide Fed- 
eral aid, as set forth in this bill, because 
we have many illustrations of Federal 
aid which has been provided without in- 
terference and without any attempted 
control on the part of the Government, 
and in connection with which we have 
left the primary responsibility with the 
States, the local communities, the par- 
ents, the colleges, and universities. 

We of the committee recall that when 
the very able and distinguished Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
the Honorable Marion B. Folsom, was 
before our committee, he emphasized 
this very proposition. 

Before the Federal Union came into 
being, in 1785, there was passed the first 
ordinance making large grants of land 
to what were to be the States of these 
United States for educational purposes. 

Two years afterward, in 1787, there 
was passed what is commonly known as 
the Northwest Ordinance, which, inci- 
dentally, Daniel Webster stated was the 
greatest law of any, because of its rec- 
ognition of education and because of the 
large land grants made for the cause of 
education. 

Senators will recall that in the ordi- 
nance of 1787 it was declared: 

* * * knowledge being necessary to good 
government and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the maintenance of education 
shall be forever encouraged. 


And then, as we know, at a later date, 
in 1862, there was passed what is com- 
monly known as the Land Grant College 
Act. In that connection, Mr. President, 
it is interesting to note that when a sim- 
ilar measure was first passed by the 
Congress it was vetoed by the then Pres- 
ident of the United States, President 
Buchanan. If Senators will read Presi- 
dent Buchanan’s message vetoing the bill 
at that time, they will find pretty much 
the same arguments made about that 
bill as are being made against aid for 
education today. But the Congress in 
its wisdom and with its vision broadened 
repassed the bill. We then had another 
President of the United States, a man 
who, by hard struggle through difficulties 
and adversity, had won for himself an 
education, a man of far greater wisdom 
and vision, Abraham Lincoln. President 
Lincoln signed the bill into law and gave 
to us our great land-grant college pro- 
gram. In all the nearly 100 years we 
have had that program no one has ever 
come forward with any serious charge 
that the Government has in any way 
sought to interfere with or attempted to 
control the great colleges established 
under that act. 

Of course, we are all familiar with 
our vocational education program, which 
came into being at another time of great 
stress, the time of World War I. The 
act was passed in 1917. The needs and 
the necessities of that great struggle 
brought home to us the need for a pro- 
gram for vocational education, and the 
Congress passed that act. In all these 
years the program has worked with great 
success and provided many, many bene- 
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fits for the people and for the Nation, 
without any question of Federal inter- 
ference or attempted control. 

We all know what the Government of 
the United States has done under the 
GI bill of rights. In all these different 
programs the Federal Government has 
responded to special national needs in 
education without Federal interference 
or any attempted control by the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. President, we must pass the pro- 
posed legislation because it will stimu- 
late a more rigorous training of the in- 
tellects which we must have to meet the 
challenges to our Nation today. The 
proposed legislation recognizes that in- 
tellectual discipline is essential to our 
national purpose. Passage of the bill 
will do much to encourage the American 
people, and bring them to a fuller real- 
ization that we must have in America 
people with understanding of the proc- 
ess of learning and with respect for 
knowledge and intellectual attainment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield when he feels the proper 
moment has arrived? 

Mr. HILL. I am glad to yield to the 
distinguished Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am distinctly grati- 
fied by that portion of the bill which 
deals with the student loan fund, and I 
shall support every phase of it, includ- 
ing the scholarship provision. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
committee is entitled to the gratitude of 
all the people of the country for render- 
ing such a monumental service and 
drafting legislation so needed in the na- 
tional defense. He has been able to 
reconcile a great many diverse points of 
view and to arrive at a sound conclusion. 

I had the privilege of testifying before 
the committee in connection with the 
proposal outlined in Senate bill 1727, 
which I introduced, and which was 
sponsored also by the senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Ives], the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Coorrr], the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. Paynel, and the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BEALL]. 
That bill called for substantially the 
program now set forth in title 3 of the 
bill in direct loans to State agencies, in 
almost the same amount. We asked for 
$250 million. 

There is another phase of that pro- 
gram about which I should like to ask 
the Senator, and that is the idea of a 
$750 million revolving guaranty fund, 
to apply an FHA type of guaranty to 
student loans, made either by State 
agencies, by banks and other institu- 
tions, or by educational institutions 
themselves. 

There are certain fiscal limitations; 
and certainly the bill before us shows 
that attention has been paid to the fiscal 
limitations. The type of approach 
which I have in mind is the technique 
which has been employed in connection 
with housing, and which might be em- 
ployed in connection with education, 
in order materially to expand student 
loan opportunites. All of us must 
recognize the essentiality of the stu- 
dent loan approach, in order to en- 
large the possibilities with relation to 
scholarships, no matter how generous 
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we might wish to be in the field of 
scholarships. 

I am delighted with the bill. I believe 
the Senator from Alabama has rendered 
a great service to the country. The 
Senator from New York was interested 
in knowing whether any consideration 
had been given to the FHA type of ap- 
proach in connection with the student 
loan program, going beyond the pro- 
gram in the bill. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from New 
York made a very fine and helpful state- 
ment before our committee. 

In reply to his question, there is a loan 
program in the bill, but not the FHA 
type of program to which the Senator 
has referred. There is a loan program 
in the bill, but not that particular type. 

Mr. JAVITS. Does the Senator feel 
that the door is open for the considera- 
tion of that type of program if enough 
supporters can be found for it? 

Mr. HILL. The door is open. I will 
say to my distinguished friend what the 
distinguished majority leader said 
earlier. I believe that this bill is the 
first step. In a short time the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
in consultation with other Members of 
the Senate, such as the distinguished 
Senator from New York, who is very 
much interested in this subject, will con- 
sider most carefully another step that 
should be taken to promote the aims and 
purposes we have in mind in bringing 
this bill before the Senate. 

As chairman of the committee, I as- 
sure the Senator from New York that 
the proposal which he presented has re- 
ceived my study, and will continue to 
receive my most careful thought and 
study. 

Mr. JAVITS. Ithank the Senator. I 
hope that next year those of us who are 
still in the Senate will join in an effort 
to put the proposal in the form of legis- 
lation. 

I thank my colleague, and congratu- 
late him for the monumental service 
he has rendered to the people of the 
country. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from New 
York is most generous and kind. How- 
ever, the bill is the result of teamwork. 
Members of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare seek always to 
work as a team, and they did work as a 
team in bringing this bill before the 
Senate. 

I note the presence in the Chamber of 
the distinguished ranking minority 
member of the committee, the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] and also 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
ALLoTT], the ranking minority member 
of the Subcommittee on Education. The 
bill was the work of the team, in an ef- 
fort to bring before the Senate the best 
possible bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. I join my colleague in 
recognition of the work of the other 
committee members. When I spoke of 
the chairman, I was speaking of him in 
a representative capacity. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I might 
continue for many hours discussing this 
subject. Our committee held hearings, 
the printed record of which comprises 
some 1,700 pages of testimony. We 
sought to go into this subject with great 
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care, and with the consideration which 
the challenge compelled. 

I close by quoting the words of Ed- 
mund Burke, spoken zome 200 years ago. 
He declared: 

Education is the chief defense of nations. 


Burke has long been held to be per- 
haps the foremost and most prophetic of 
British statesmen. Surely those words 
were words of wisdom. “Education is 
the chief defense of nations.” Those 
words have a peculiar and appealing ap- 
plication to our country today. 

At a little later date Horace Mann, the 
great pioneer and leader in the Ameri- 
can public education system, declared: 

Education is our only political safety. 
Outside of this ark all is deluge. 


In 1920, about 38 years ago, one of 
the foremost historians in the record 
of nations, H. G. Wells, declared: 

History becomes more and more a race 
between education and catastrophe. 


I could select no words which would 
better summarize the situation which 
confronts us today, and the challenge 
which faces us as Senators and faces 
the American people, than those words: 

History becomes more and more a race 
between education and catastrophe. 


The bill before the Senate, as reported 
from the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, bespeaks the determination 
of an aroused American people, and of 
both great political parties, to unite in 
an effort to meet the present challenge 
to the defense of our country, the pres- 
ent challenge to the survival of our na- 
tion, and to insure the continued in- 
tellectual eminence of the United States. 
It is a challenge to keep America strong 
that we may keep America free. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I am happy to yield to my 
distinguished friend from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I did not desire to in- 
terrupt the Senator in his very stirring 
address, but I wish to express to him at 
this time my appreciation for the many 
hours, days, and weeks of fine and de- 
voted service he has rendered in con- 
nection with the hearings and in the 
drafting of the proposed legislation 
which is now before the Senate. 

In doing so I also wish to pay tribute 
to the ranking minority member, the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH], 
and the other members of the commit- 
tee, who also have worked very hard on 
the bill—not without disagreement—in 
bringing the proposed legislation to its 
present point. I particularly wish to 
express publicly my appreciation for the 
fine and great work which the chairman 
of the committee has done on the bill. 

Mr. HILL. I thank my distinguished 
friend from Colorado. The record will 
show that in all the days and weeks we 
considered the bill the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado was always there. 
We held many hearings—mornings and 
afternoons, and many hours of execu- 
tive session, both by the subcommittee 
and by the full committee—and the man 
who always was there, making his con- 
tribution and giving us the benefit of his 
fine thought and work in the cause of 
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education, was the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Colorado. I thank him for the 
many fine contributions he has made to 
the bill. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, before I begin my own remarks on 
the subject I wish to associate myself 
with the fine remarks which have been 
made by the majority leader and by the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] 
with regard to the services rendered by 
the chairman of our committee, the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], in 
this work. The Senator from Alabama 
and I have been members of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare for 
14 years, and in our struggling through 
many hearings in the consideration of 
many subjects we have acquired an ap- 
proach which is free of partisan poli- 
tics, which is as it should be in consider- 
ing these subjects. 

Aside from my great personal affec- 
tion and respect for the Senator from 
Alabama, I wish to commend him par- 
ticularly for his willingness and eager- 
ness to confer on this type of proposed 
legislation, which has to do with the 
security of our country, on the basis of 
an all-American front, which all of us 
are trying to work for, and without con- 
sidering politics. I have in mind par- 
ticularly his participation, for example, 
in the conferences we had with the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
from time to time when the bill was 
progressing in committee, and his co- 
operation with my good friend the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], 
who was the ranking minority member 
of the subcommittee. 

My association with these Senators 
has been one of the bright spots of this 
year and of all the years I have had an 
opportunity to work in this field of 
human welfare. I congratulate the Sen- 
ator from Alabama on his inspiring pres- 
entation of the subject today. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from New 
Jersey will recall that on Thursday of 
last week I endeavored to speak of my 
appreciation of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Jersey, and particularly to 
express my deep regret that this is his 
last session as a Member of the Senate. 
In my remarks on last Thursday, I re- 
ferred to the fine cooperation which has 
existed between the Senator from New 
Jersey and the Senator from Alabama, 
and how intimately and closely we have 
worked together. I wish to say again 
today that no one could have had a finer 
or better teammate than I have had in 
the Senator from New Jersey. 

As the ranking minority member of 
the committee, he has been there all the 
time, making fine contributions and 
doing everything he could through his 
efforts and his leadership to serve our 
country and to bring forth a bill which 
would do the very best for the United 
States of America. I thank him and 
congratulate him. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask that 
it be stated. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 18, begin- 
ning on line 10, it is proposed to strike 
out all after “shall be given” through 
line 14, and insert, in lieu thereof, the 
following: 

(A) To those persons whose academic 
background indicates a superior capacity 
or preparation in science, mathematics, engi- 
neering, or modern foreign language, and 
(B) primarily to persons with a superior 
academic background who express a desire to 
teach in elementary or secondary schools. 


Mr. HILL. The Senator’s amendment 
very much improves and strengthens the 
language in the bill. He called attention 
to this matter in committee when we 
were considering the bill. He has given 
his best thought to this subject, and 
I believe the amendment improves and 
strengthens the bill. Certainly it clari- 
fies it. It is a good amendment, and it 
should be adopted. I hope it may be 
approved at this time. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I appreciate very 
much the remarks of the Senator. I be- 
lieve it is a clarifying amendment and 
a good amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I endorse 
everything the Senator from Alabama 
has said about the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ALLOTT]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, during the 
consideration of the pending bill, con- 
sultants to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare may have the privilege 
of the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I strongly urge the passage of S. 
4237, the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958. I believe it offers a sound 
and necessary emergency program which 
will strengthen our educational system 
significantly. Its approach is similar to 
both S. 3163, the administration bill 
which I introduced, and S. 3187, intro- 
duced by my distinguished colleague, 
Senator HLL. The committee bill, S. 
4237, represents a reasonable compro- 
mise between the two points of view. 
They and other bills were of great help 
in our effort to get together on the 
pending bill. 

EDUCATION AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


I do not claim that this bill will solve 
all the serious educational problems 
which handicap our schools today. No 
one bill, and no amount of Federal funds, 
could accomplish that purpose. 

What this bill attempts to do is to 
strengthen the national defense through 
the fuller development of our potential 
national resources of talented manpower. 
Section 101 declares that— 

We must increase our efforts to identify 
and educate more of the talent of our Na- 
tion, This requires programs that will 
demonstrate our country’s recognition of 
and esteem for those of our students who 
have striven to develop their intellectual 
abilities to the fullest extent; will make 
available greater intellectual opportunities 
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challenging to our youth; will give assurance 
that no student of ability will be denied an 
opportunity for higher education because of 
financial need; will correct as rapidly as 
possible the existing imbalances in our edu- 
cational program which have led to an in- 
sufficient proportion of our population edu- 
cated in science, mathematics, and modern 
foreign languages and trained in technology; 
and will provide means to make it possible 
for our teachers to enrich their knowledge of 
the subject matter which they teach. 


To put it another way: in this first 
year of the space age, the interests of na- 
tional security require that the more ef- 
fective mobilization of our national 
brainpower should receive the top 
priority for Federal action in the field of 
education. 

Last February when Gen. Nathan 
Twining, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, testified before the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, there occurred this 
colloquy: 

Senator FULBRIGHT. Do you think that a 
substantial effort directed to increasing the 
quality of our educational system would tend 
to improve our military posture relative to 
the Soviet Union? 

General TwINING. I think that is probably 


the most important thing this country can 
do, 


Similarly, when President Eisenhower 
gave his state of the Union address last 
January, he listed among our imperative 
needs an education program designed 
principally to encourage improved teach- 
ing quality and student opportunities in 
the interests of national security and 
complemented by a major expansion of 
the National Science Foundation’s activi- 
ties in science education. 

To strengthen our position against in- 
ternational communism, the President 
warned, we must make maximum use 
of our tremendous potential resources 
in education, science, research, and, not 
least, the ideas and principles by which 
we live. 

The bill provides the means for utiliz- 
ing these resources more effectively. As 
such, it should be considered as an in- 
tegral part of the national defense pro- 
gram, an essential security requirement. 
This is clearly the way the President 
intended his education program to be 
considered. 

THE LAG IN THE EDUCATIONAL EFFORT 


The bill, then, will strengthen na- 
tional security by strengthening the 
Nation’s educational system. Certainly 
there is overwhelming evidence that the 
system needs strengthening. The recent 
Rockefeller brothers report on education 
was simply restating a well-known fact 
in its declaration that— 

Our schools are overcrowded, understaffed, 
and ill-equipped. In the fall of 1957, the 
shortage of public school classrooms stood 
at 142,000. There were 1,943,000 pupils in 
excess of normal classroom capacity. Some 
elementary and high schools and colleges 
had found it impossible to hire well-quali- 
fied teachers in such basic subjects as Eng- 
lish, languages, and social sciences; some 
have even had to drop chemistry, physics, 
and mathematics from their curriculum 
since there were no teachers to teach them. 


It is tragic that this situation has been 
precipitated by neglect. We, as a peo- 
ple, have too long taken for granted the 
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great free system of public education 
which has been such a vital factor in 
shaping our national destiny. 

The damaging lag in our educational 
effort has become a matter of increas- 
ing Federal concern in recent years. 
In 1955, 1956, and 1957, the Eisenhower 
administration proposed broad pro- 
grams of aid for school construction. 

Then suddenly, almost overnight, the 
rush of events symbolized by the launch- 
ing of the Russian sputniks gave new 
emphasis and clarity to national security 
requirements. The administration had 
to revise its education program in the 
perspective of these requirements. Asa 
result, school construction was tempo- 
rarily deferred, and top educational 
priority was placed on the program em- 
bodied in the bill now before us. 

THE DEFERMENT OF SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


This shifting of priorities has been 
both widely misunderstood and unjustly 
criticized. It is time to speak frankly on 
the subject. 

One of the factors in the decision to 
defer school construction was its en- 
tanglement in the issue of school inte- 
gration. After the tragic incidents of 
last fall, the division of national opinion 
on desegregation as reflected in Congress 
strongly indicated that school construc- 
tion this year had become a practical 
impossibility. Any consideration of such 
a bill, it appeared, would inevitably raise 
the integration question and arouse 
bitter controversy. 

In my judgment, the intervening 
months have not altered this situation. 
For this reason I am convinced that an 
attempt to add a school construction 
amendment to this bill would jeopardize 
passage of any legislation this year. 

As one who has strongly and consist- 
ently supported Federal aid for school 
construction in the past, I deeply regret 
the prospect of delaying this much 
needed assistance for another year. 
Nevertheless, I am satisfied that the ad- 
ministration acted in the best interests 
of education when it postponed its plans 
for school construction. 

In addition to the fact that significant 
Federal aid was needed this year to 
strengthen the schools, there were plenty 
of strong educational reasons to justify 
a shift in priorities from classroom con- 
struction to the development of talent. 
I shall now outline some of these rea- 
sons, 

THE TOP PRIORITY OF EDUCATIONAL NEED: 
QUALITY MANPOWER 

The need to develop more trained, 
high-talent manpower has long ranked 
high on the list of educational priorities. 
It is a need which has increasingly 
troubled farsighted leaders in govern- 
ment, industry, and education. Many of 
them have repeatedly urged that this 
problem should receive primary atten- 
tion. 

Adm. Lewis L. Strauss, then Chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
warned in early 1955 that— 


If there is to be another * * * war among 
the great nations of the world * * * such 
a war will almost certainly be lost by the 
country with the fewest resources in trained 
manpower. 
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General Electric Corp., in the fall of 
that year, took full-page advertisements 
in national newspapers to state that: 

For every 5 new engineers industry needed 
this year only 3 were graduates from United 
States colleges. We have opportunities for a 
thousand more technically trained people 
each year. The need may double in the next 
10 years. 


The Subcommittee on Research and 
Development of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy reported 
in July 1956 that— 

The shortage of skilled talent in this coun- 
try is a very real problem and one with which 
we must come to grips if we are to maintain 
the present rate of growth which is so essen- 
tial to the Nation’s strength and well-being. 


The report noted, for instance, that 
the shortage of skilled manpower in the 
field of nuclear energy is the greatest 
single deterrent to progress in our atomic 
energy program. At the same time, the 
committee stressed that such shortages 
should be understood as part of a total 
shortage of trained individuals in every 
field, and concluded that our main ob- 
jective should be the development of all 
our intellectual resources. 

EDUCATORS CALL FOR HIGHER STANDARDS 


Educators in particular have voiced 
their concern over the need for higher 
quality in education. 

This spring, the educational policies 
commission of the National Education 
Association summed up the contempo- 
rary challenge to American education 
as necessarily involving at the least, in- 
creased attention to the gifted young 
people in schools that are designed for 
all young people, improved guidance in 
planning programs suited to individual 
talents and capacities, and improvement 
in teaching and the status of teaching. 

Several weeks ago, at their annual 
meeting in Cleveland, NEA delegates 
heard John M. Stalnaker, president of 
the National Merit Scholarship Corpora- 
tion, urge the abolishment of the cult of 
easiness in the schools. He charged that 
the schools, backed by parental indiffer- 
ence, have failed to meet the needs of 
talented students, and that intellectual 
excellence does not rank high enough in 
our values. 

A Gallup poll last spring which, un- 
fortunately, did not receive the atten- 
tion it deserved, revealed that a solid 
79 percent of the Nation’s high-school 
principals feel today’s schools demand 
too little from their students. 

A subsequent poll of American parents 
illustrated that the public has not 
yet fully grasped the importance of 
strengthening educational standards. In 
contrast to the school principals, the 
parents polled were not concerned by the 
inadequacies of the curriculum so much 
as the lack of bigger and better class- 
rooms. With the school men, the priority 
of importance was reversed. 

The Rockefeller brothers report, while 
rightly pointing up the critical need for 
greater public support of education, dealt 
principally with the problem of quality. 
This emphasis was made clear in its title, 
“The Pursuit of Excellence: Education 
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and the Future of America,” and ampli- 
fied in its text: 


At the precollege level, the gravest prob- 
lem today is to reach some agreement on 
priorities in subject matter. This problem is 
particularly critical for those academically 
talented students who will go on to college. 
Particularly with respect to the highest pri- 
ority subjects, we must modernize and im- 
prove the quality of the courses themselves. 


The report found further that— 


The crisis in our science education is not 
an invention of the newspapers, or scien- 
tists, or the Pentagon. It is a real crisis, 
* * * The heart of the matter is that we are 
moving with headlong speed into a new 
phase in man’s long struggle to control his 
environment, a phase beside which the in- 
dustrial revolution may appear a modest 
alteration of human affairs. Nuclear energy, 
exploration of outer space, revolutionary 
studies of brain functioning, important new 
work on the living cell—all point to changes 
in our lives so startling as to test to the ut- 
most our adaptive capacities. We need 
quality and we need it in considerable quan- 
tity. We must develop guidance efforts de- 
signed to reach all able youngsters, and we 
must engage in a major expansion of the 
facilities for science teaching. 


The evidence is undeniable that an 
imbalance has developed in our educa- 
tional system which has led to insuffi- 
cient attention to mathematics, science, 
and modern languages in the curriculum 
of the average high school. The scien- 
tists themselves, however, readily agree 
that the primary need is for a general 
strengthening of the whole curriculum. 
Speaking for the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Dr. 
Laurence H. Snyder, dean of the gradu- 
ate school of the University of Oklahoma, 
made this statement before the Labor 
Committee last February: 


The primary requirement in education to- 
day is to improve the quality of education, 
especially education in science and mathe- 
matics. We need more and better school 
buildings. We need to pay our teachers 
more adequate salaries. We need to over- 
come the handicaps that prevent some 
bright students from attending college. But, 
above all, we need to offer education in 
higher quality to the students who will be 
the teachers, the statesmen, the scientists, 
and the leaders in business and other fields 
of tomorrow. 


THE RUSSIAN CHALLENGE 


The need for greater stress on quality 
education has been brought into sharper 
focus in the past 10 months by the dra- 
matic evidence of Russian progress in 
science and technology. As Dr. Howard 
Bevis warned last fall in submitting the 
report of the President’s Committee on 
Scientists and Engineers: 


Today, Russia has more scientists, engi- 
neers, and technicians than the United 
States, and is graduating more than twice 
as many each year. * * * The rate of Rus- 
sian progress in most scientific fields is so 
rapid that, unless we broaden and 
strengthen our own efforts, there will be 
little question of Soviet superiority 5 or 10 
years from now. 


The committee report itself declared: 
Not only our self-interest but this coun- 
try’s inescapable obligations to the Free 
World demand that we do not allow our tech- 
nological progress to fall behind that of a 
power which seeks to challenge the Free 
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World economically, politically, and mili- 
tarily. 


Sputnik I proved that these warnings 
of approaching crisis were not exag- 
gerated, and that we had actually fallen 
behind the Russians in some fields. 

The central fact about the Russian 
challenge is that it is based on a “total 
commitment to education,” as Commis- 
sioner Derthick observed in June after a 
month-long study of Russian schools. 
In the Soviet’s grand strategy to achieve 
world technological supremacy, educa- 
tion is the primary weapon. 

In a remarkably short span of years, 
Russia has progressed from a nation of 
illiterates to one with millions in the 
schools. These millions are the servants 
of the state, pawns in the Communist 
strategy. They are given a strong cur- 
riculum and forced to meet high educa- 
tional standards. ‘Attractive rewards 
are provided for intellectual accomplish- 
ments, and special incentives encourage 
superior minds into scientific and tech- 
nological fields. Teachers are chosen on 
a highly selective basis. They are well 
paid, and are given abundant staff 
assistance. 

The Russian emphasis on education is 
only just beginning to produce results. 
Our real problem of competition will 
come in another decade. This fact 
places on us the heavy responsibility for 
action now. Education is a long process. 
As Dr. Detlev Bronk told the Labor 
Committee last March: 

What we are doing now educationally is 
going to affect our position and our status 
nationally 10, 15, and 20 years from now. 
There can be no crash program in education. 

EDUCATION TO MEET THE CHALLENGE 


We do not know, and we cannot say, 
that sputnik was a direct result of Rus- 
sia’s commitment to education. But 
sputnik was a stark dramatization and 
symbol of Russian scientific and tech- 
nological progress. As such, it was a 
clearcut mandate for action to develop 
our manpower resources more effec- 
tively. This is essentially an educa- 
tional problem. Therefore, from the 
standpoint of the national interest, it 
has become the most critical educational 
problem. 

Certainly too, in the development of 
our manpower we must place our hopes 
on quality. Our Nation of 170 million 
is obviously unable to match our oppo- 
nents in terms of quantity when the 
Communists’ total commitment to edu- 
cation is supported by the 800 million 
people of Russia and China. 


MAJOR AREAS OF WEAKNESS 


Faced with the Russian challenge, we 
must acknowledge that we are neither 
developing nor using our national brain- 
power and technical talent to anything 
approaching full capacity. We must not 
permit this waste to continue. To do 
so would be to imperil the national se- 
curity just as surely as would an under- 
manned, undertrained military force. 

What, then, are the most important 
areas in which Federal action can help 
to strengthen the educational system? 
Exhaustive study and consultation with 
educators throughout the country by the 
Office of Education, and detailed expert 
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testimony during 3 months of hearings 
by the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, has produced general agree- 
ment on three principal areas in which 
the weaknesses of the educational sys- 
tem are particularly apparent, and in 
which Federal aid could contribute 
added strength to an important degree. 

These three areas are: The identifica- 
tion and motivation of talent; the train- 
ing of teachers, particularly in scientific 
subjects; and the teaching of these sub- 
jects, particularly at the secondary level. 
I shall discuss each one. 

1. THE NEED FOR TALENT 


First, the identification and motivation 
of talent. 

The estimate of the Office of Educa- 
tion is that, each year, between 100,000 
and 200,000 young people in the top quar- 
ter of their class either drop out of high 
school before graduation, or, having 
graduated, do not go on to college. 

This is a shocking index of wasted 
manpower. It is apparent that, unless 
we greatly expand the opportunities for 
all students to develop their talents ac- 
cording to their ability, we simply will 
not have enough highly trained, highly 
educated men and women in future years 
to meet the demands of our growing 
economy or maintain the vitality of our 
democratic processes or uphold our posi- 
tion of leadership in the struggle of the 
Free World against communism’s atheis- 
tic totalitarianism. 

Therefore, it should be a matter of 
prime concern to all Americans that a 
top-quality education is readily available 
to all who have the capacity for it. 

2. THE NEED FOR TEACHERS 


Second, the training of teachers. The 
teacher shortage is particularly acute at 
the college level. The need for more 
qualified college teachers was singled out 
by the President’s Committee on Educa- 
tion Beyond the High School as the most 
critical single problem facing higher edu- 
cation today. 

The graduate schools of the Nation are 
turning out only a small proportion of 
the doctors of philosophy needed to meet 
the anticipated bulge in college enroll- 
ments expected in the years just ahead. 
If our most talented youngsters are to 
develop their maximum educational po- 
tential, the teachers must be there when 
they are needed. 

Therefore, it is in the national inter- 
est to encourage the graduate schools of 
the country to expand their facilities and 
enrollments now, and to stimulate more 
students to consider a graduate educa- 
tion as a preparation for teaching. 

At the secondary level the teacher 
shortage is particularly acute in the field 
of science, mathematics and languages. 
The biggest single reason why so many 
students graduate from high school with 
inadequate preparation in these subjects 
is because there are not enough teachers 
to teach them. 

Half of our high schools, mostly the 
smaller ones, offer no modern language 
training at all. Better paid jobs in pri- 
vate industry attract more than a third 
of the already inadequate number of 
men and women trained to teach science 
and mathematics. Only about a third 
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of today’s teachers of science and math- 
ematics majored in those subjects in col- 
lege. 

Our future national level of scientific 
achievement is directly related to a res- 
toration of the proper balance of science 
to the curriculum. Therefore, it is in 
the national interest to encourage higher 
standards and greater interest in sec- 
ondary teaching in these fields. 

3. THE NEED FOR STRENGTHENING CURRICULUM 


Third, there is the critical need for a 
more balanced program in fundamental 
academic subjects, particularly in sci- 
ence, mathematics and languages. 

Only about 1 out of 3 of our high- 
school graduates have taken chemistry, 
only 1 out of 4 physics, 1 out of 3 alge- 
bra, and 1 out of 8 trigonometry or solid 
geometry. Atr time when it is so essen- 
tial to make ourselves understood 
throughout the world, less than 15 per- 
cent of our high-school students study 
any foreign language. By contrast, all 
students in Russia’s 10-year schools are 
required to study foreign languages for 6 
years, and the average Russian student 
receives 5 to 6 times more mathematics 
and science in-truction than is generally 
required in American schools. 

It is in the national interest that our 
young people obtain better treining in 
the fundamentals of science, mathemat- 
ics, and languages. Those who have in- 
terest and ability in these subjects will 
then be more likely to discover and de- 
velop their talents. They will not have a 
scientific or technical career foreclosed 
to them later due to the lack of a solid 
curriculum in high school. And, wheth- 
er or not they enter technical fields of 
specialization, all students will then car- 
ry into their careers a broader and deep- 
er understanding of the modern world 
which will make their contribution to 
the Nation greater. 


FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR ACTION 


I have listed three areas of need which 
require a nationwide effort. It would be 
unrealistic to expect each local school 
district in America to act as promptly as 
today’s circumstances demand. There- 
fore, the Federal Government must as- 
sume a share of the responsibility. 

The Federal role should be to encour- 
age and assist—not to control or sup- 
plant—State, local, and private effort. It 
should provide leadership by calling at- 
tention to critical national needs, and by 
offering incentives for the States and 
communities to adopt effective plans to 
meet these needs. In this way the inter- 
ests of the people as a whole will be 
served, and the basic American premise 
that education is primarily a local, State, 
and private responsibility will be main- 
tained. 

HOW THE BILL STRENGTHENS EDUCATION 

Senate bill 4237 provides for a 4-year 
emergency program which will strength- 
en the educational system in each of 
the three principal areas of weakness 
which I have discussed. 

First, the identification and motiva- 
tion of talent. In this area the bill pro- 
vides a series of interrelated programs. 

Matching grants to the States will fi- 
nance a regular program of testing to 
identify the abilities and aptitudes of all 
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secondary school children. Under the 
same provision, guidance and counsel- 
ing programs will be promoted in the 
publie schools to encourage students of 
outstanding ability to prepare them- 
selves for higher education. 

A meaningful program of national 
defense scholarships will place a premi- 
um on academic achievement and give 
added integrity to the guidance and 
testing provisions. The program will be 
large enough to challenge a great num- 
ber of able students. The resulting com- 
petition will provide added impetus for 
them to seek higher education, and will 
stimulate a State-by-State reexamina- 
tion of educational standards. The 
scholarship program will, in effect, sym- 
bolize a new national recognition of the 
importance of intellectual excellence. 

A broad student-loan program will re- 
sult in a major expansion of oppor- 
tunity, literally assuring that every qual- 
ified student will have a chance to at- 
tend college. 

A limited and highly selective na- 
tional defense fellowship program will 
provide further motivation for the ablest 
students to engage in advanced study in 
their fields. 

While the scholarship, loan, and fel- 
lowship titles stipulate that special con- 
sideration shall be given to those with 
superior capacity or preparation in sci- 
ence, mathematics, or a modern lan- 
guage, I should like to stress that this 
language in no way limits the students’ 
complete freedom to select their own 
courses of study or to choose their own 
colleges or universities. 

Second, the need for teachers: Two ti- 
tles of the bill will provide particularly 
effective aid in this critical area. They 
are the student-loan and the graduate- 
fellowship programs. 

The loan program not only gives pref- 
erence to students who plan to teach; it 
also provides forgiveness of the loan for 
those who actually engage in teaching. 
This program will effect a large-scale 
increase in the number of able students 
preparing to teach, since it offers an 
incentive at the very time when the fi- 
nancial burden of completing an educa- 
tion is a most serious deterrent to enter- 
ing such an underpaid profession. It 
will also reduce the loss of prospective 
teachers and other talented students 
who, due to economic hardship, drop out 
of college. 

The fellowship title offers awards pri- 
marily for persons interested in teach- 
ing in institutions of higher education. 
Each fellowship also carries with it a 
cost-of-education grant to the institu- 
tion if it undertakes to expand its grad- 
uate program for the training of col- 
lege teachers. Thus, more outstanding 
teaching candidates will be encouraged 
to pursue advanced study; and the grad- 
uate schools will be encouraged to en- 
large their teacher-training programs. 

The third of the points we should 
consider if we are to bolster our edu- 
cational system is as follows: The need 
for strengthening curriculum and teach- 
ing. Here, matching grants to the 
States will provide funds to strengthen 
science, mathematics, and foreign-lan- 
guage instruction in the public elemen- 
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tary and secondary schools. The money 
will be used to acquire laboratory and 
visual-aid equipment, remodel labora- 
tory facilities, and expand the super- 
visory services of the States in these 
fields. Funds will also be allotted for 
loans to enable private schools to pur- 
chase similar equipment. 

A program of teacher institutes will 
be established by the Commissioner of 
Education, through contracts with the 
colleges and universities, for the purpose 
of improving the qualifications of per- 
sonnel engaged in counseling and guid- 
ance, modern foreign-language teach- 
ing, and the teaching of other subjects 
“in which shortages of adequately 
trained teaching personnel are imped- 
ing the national defense effort.” 

These institutes will complement the 
National Science Foundation’s institutes 
for mathematics and science teachers, 
which are being greatly expanded this 
year, as recommended by the President, 
and will make it possible for teachers 
of all the so-called hard-core subjects 
in the curriculum to enrich their knowl- 
edge of the subject matter which they 
teach. 

Teaching effectiveness will be further 
aided by a federally sponsored program 
of research and experimentation in the 
use of television, radio, film strips and 
other audio-visual techniques—a study 
which will encourage the States and local 
educational agencies to make better use 
of these mediums. 

OTHER AREAS STRENGTHENED BY THE BILL 


Senate bill 4237 also provides for the 
setting up of several programs which 
promote the more effective use of the na- 
tional intellectual resources in other 
areas of specialized need. 

In addition to the institutes set up to 
improve the qualifications of language 
teachers, the Commissioner will be au- 
thorized to establish centers for language 
and area studies, particularly in the lan- 
guages of the Middle East, Asia, and 
Africa. These centers will help meet the 
pressing need for Americans whose 
knowledge of the languages and customs 
of foreign countries qualifies them for 
overseas service in the Government or in 
business or industry. 

Another title expands the existing 
vocational education program “to meet 
national defense requirements for per- 
sonnel equipped to render skilled assist- 
ance in fields particularly affected by 
scientific and technological develop- 
ments.” This provision reflects substan- 
tial testimony as to the increasing short- 
age of scientific technicians who are 
needed to support our scientists in the 
conduct of their research. 

Another title directs the National 
Science Foundation to establish a 
Science Information Service. The dis- 
coveries and theories of foreign scien- 
tists will be made more readily available 
to our own scientists and scholars 
through more effective translation and 
dissemination of scientific information 
from abroad. 

The final title of the bill contains a 
provision for matching grants to improve 
the statistical services of the State edu- 
cational agencies. This is needed to ob- 
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tain a sound evaluation of our national 
strengths and deficiencies in education. 
At the present time, Commissioner 
Derthick testified before the Labor Com- 
mittee, we have “less information about 
our children than we have about our 
hogs.” 
FAR MORE THAN A SCHOLARSHIP BILL 


It should be obvious by now that this is 
not a scholarship bill, much less a sci- 
ence-scholarship bill, as the press has 
persisted in describing it. Such a de- 
scription hinders public understanding of 
the bill, because the scholarship program 
is but a component part of this legisla- 
tion, no more important than the several 
other parts. The heart of the bill lies in 
its several closely related programs for 
the early identification of talented stu- 
dents and their guidance and motivation 
toward the fuller development of their 
abilities. 

In this view, scholarships are not the 
principal means to the objective. They 
are, rather, an additional incentive, a re- 
ward for achievement, a tangible evi- 
dence of the Nation’s serious interest in 
the encouragement of intellectual excel- 
lence. 

Far more than a scholarship bill, this 
bill is what it declares itself to be: 
namely, a bill which provides a program 
to strengthen the national defense by 
promoting the fullest development of our 
potential resources of talented man- 
power. I believe that, under the present 
circumstances, this kind of emergency 
program must have the top priority for 
Federal aid to education. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE BILL 


Finally, I wish to declare my confidence 
that the enactment of this bill will have 
far-reaching significance for American 
education. I am convinced of this for 
several reasons: 

First. The bill will provide effective 
Federal leadership in bringing about a 
general strengthening of our entire edu- 
cational system. 

Second. It will retain primary respon- 
sibility for education where it tradition- 
ally belongs. Its system of matching 
grants will stimulate greatly increased 
efforts in support of education on the 
part of the States, the local communities, 
and private sources. 

I wish to emphasize that point the 
center of gravity of education in this 
country must remain in the States, the 
local communities, and the private 
sources; that is of paramount impor- 
tance. 

Third, and most important to my mind, 
is the more intangible, long-range influ- 
ence the bill will have on the national 
attitude toward education. 

Most of our fundamental educational 
problems—poorly paid and poorly qual- 
fied teachers, inadequate classrooms, 
anachronistic school districting, and the 
rest—have their roots in our national 
failure to place intellectual achievement 
high enough in our scale of values. 

This legislative program marks the 
Federal Government’s first clear recog- 
nition of the vital relationship of edu- 
cation to the strength and security of the 
Nation. The renewed encouragement 
and respect which the bill will bring to 
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the pursuit of intellectual excellence will, 
in the long run, contribute most signifi- 
cantly to the solution of our educational 
problems. 

Mr. President, it was my original in- 
tention to offer an amendment reducing 
the number of scholarships provided in 
the bill. However, I have decided not 
to press this amendment, in light of the 
House action on last Friday which en- 
tirely eliminated the scholarship title 
from the House version of the bill. 

In the belief that it now seems advis- 
able to go to conference with a larger 
scholarship program, and in the inter- 
est of getting to conference as quickly 
as possible, I shall seek passage of Sen- 
ate bill 4237 substantially in the form in 
which it was reported to the Senate. 

I am deeply disturbed by the House 
action in regard to the scholarship title. 

The scholarship program proposed in 
the bill symbolizes national recognition 
of the importance of intelectual achieve- 
ment. It gives added integrity to the 
guidance and testing provisions of the 
bill by creating a further impetus for 
highly talented students to pursue a 
higher education. The competition for 
national defense scholarships will chal- 
Tenge a large number of students, there- 
by stimulating a State-by-State reex- 
amination of educational standards. 

These purposes are eminently desir- 
able, and are entirely distinct from those 
of the loan program, which simply aims 
to broaden the opportunities for able 
students to go to, and remain in, college. 

I agree with the President that 10,000 
scholarships will provide an adequate 
program for these purposes. The present 
bill authorizes. approximately 23,000, a 
substantially larger number. However, 
I now feel that a reduction of the schol- 
arship title by the Senate would make it 
difficult to come out of conference with 
@ program large enough to be mean- 
ingful. 

Therefore, Mr. President, my conclu- 
sion is that the Senate should pass the 
bill in the form in which it has been 
reported to the Senate—including the 
provision of 23,000 scholarships, because 
by proceeding in that way, probably we 
shall be able to arrive finally at a pro- 
vision for a reasonable number of schol- 
arships. In view of the fact that in the 
House the scholarship provision was 
eliminated, it is my hope that as a re- 
sult of the procedure I now propose, 
the scholarship figure finally reached 
by the conferees will be in line with the 
President’s recommendation for 10,000 
scholarships. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Jersey yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hoprrrzeri in the chair). Does the 
Senator from New Jersey yield to the 
Senator from New York? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Iam glad 
to yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 
other day, all of us had much to say 
about the fact that the distinguished 
senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Smıral will soon terminate his service 
in the Senate. We spoke in glowing 
terms which were entirely deserved. 

Today, we have the honor of noting 
his participation in connection with this 
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historic education bill. His efforts in 
this connection certainly warrant all the 
encomiums which have been heaped 
upon him. I think for his own satisfac- 
tion it is well for him to know that we 
said what we did, not merely because 
we are very fond of him, bu‘ because 
our statements were based on the kind 
of solid achievement which is evideneed 
by the historic contribution the Senator 
from New Jersey has made to the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
my a from New York for his kind 
words. 


THE PRESIDENT'S STATEMENT BE- 
FORE THE UNITED NATIONS ON 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Pres- 
ident of the United States has just made 
a very important, indeed an historie, 
speech to the United Nations on the 
Middle East. 

His essential points are: 

First, that our Nation will aid the 
small nations to maintain their inde- 
pendence. We have shown we are will- 
ing to do that, even at the risk of the 
commitment of our forces. 

Second, that a United Nations force 
should be created to deal with the prob- 
lem of direct and indirect aggression. 

Third, that monitoring of radio broad- 
casts should take place, as radio can be 
the organ for indirect aggression, as 
Radio Damascus and Radio Cairo have 
shown in the last few days. 

Finally, that the great American ex- 
ample of the Marshall plan of self-help 
and mutual cooperation should be car- 
ried out through a Middle East Economic 
Development Corporation, by the Arab 
nations themselves, if they wish to join 
in it, under the guidance and leadership 
of the Secretary General of the United 
Nations, to which we will contribute. 

The President’s speech shows the sin- 
eerity and good faith of the United 
States, and it shows that we mean to 
exert our best efforts to units the Free 
World. It should be clear, also, that our 
country will not be blackmailed or 
diverted from its discharge of Free World 
leadership for world peace. 

The speech points out the construc- 
tive aspects of Arab nationalism, and 
shows a respect which should impress 
anyone who is not trying to get together 
a private power empire, but who has a 
true respect for Arab nationalism. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I read in this 
morning’s newspaper of the President’s 
visit to the United Nations General As- 
sembly, and, of course, I have had the 
privilege of reading the President's mes- 
sage on the ticker of the Associated Press 
and the United Press-INS. 

I for one want to join the Senator 
from New York in commending the 
President on this act of statesmanship 
and leadership. The proposals as out- 
lined by the President are very meri- 
torious. As I said some time ago, I 
thought the period for recrimination and 
argument was long past. I believe what. 
we need to think about now is the fu- 
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posals. 

The President has laid down now a 
program for the agencies of our own 
Government, for the United Nations, 
and, I might add, for the Congress. I 
am hopeful each and every one of us 
will give it the support which it so justly 
deserves. 

I was one of those who felt the Presi- 
dent should go before the United Na- 
tions. I am pleased he has seen fit to 
do so. He shall have my support in his 
efforts. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Iam glad 
to identify myself with the remarks 
made by the Senator from New York and 
the Senator from Minnesota. I did not 
have the privilege of following through 
on the matter, so I am not familiar with 
the details. Iam very happy indeed that 
our colleagues have realized the effect of 
the President’s personal presence before 
the United Nations. I am glad the 
President’s contribution to world peace 
and the strengthening of the United Na- 
tions has been emphasized. 


ECONOMIC TRAGEDY IN LEADVILLE 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, a short 
time ago the Senate passed a bill called 
by the short title of “the minerals sta- 
bilization program.” I ask unanimous 
consent that an editorial from the 
Rocky Mountain News be ineluded as 
a part of my remarks at this point in 
the Recorp. This editorial points up 
very definitely what the real problem 
and trouble is with our minerals indus- 
try, and how it has reacted in a par- 
ticular situation in the town of Lead- 
ville, Colo. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Economic TRAGEDY IN LEADVILLE 


The 2-mile high city of Leadville is now 
experiencing its greatest economic hardship 
since gold was discovered in California 
Gulch. 

As a. result of the 18-day-old strike against 
the Climax Molybdenum Co., there is not a 
single mimer working in the entire area. 
Only 95 men are employed in the smelter, 
and they are handling ore from South 
America. 

The bells of Annunciation Church are 
calling people to daily prayer that the strike 
might be ended. And well the bells might 
toll mournfully, for the economic results of 
this strike have been tragic to the whole 
city. 

More than 1,100 men are out of jobs. The 
only large payroll in the whole area has been 
cut drastically. Everyone im the city in one 
form or another is feeling the pinch. 

The strike was called when Climax Molyb- 
denum was forced to reduce its working 
schedule from 6 days to 5 because of high 
reserves of concentrates and narrowing mar- 
kets. 

This meant that the men would lose a 
day's wages at time and a half. With an au- 
tomatic wage increase of 8 cents an hour 
in July, the men were receiving an average 
of $2.51 an hour. This came to an average 
wage of $120.52 per week when they were 
working 6 days. 

On the 5-day week they would receive an 
average of $100.40 per week. The union in- 
sisted that they must receive a substantial 
increase to make up in part for the wages 
they would lose as a result of the loss of 
sixth-day overtime. 
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They demanded a 13-percent increase in 
hourly wages, to bring the average hourly 
wage to $2.84 or an average wage of $113.60 
a week. 

The company replied that, with the auto- 
matic increase in July and the present con- 
dition of their markets, there is no justi- 
fication for further increases. 

The company has 16 million pounds of ore 
concentrates in reserve. Under present mar- 
ket conditions this will suffice for a year. 
So the company for a long time can ride 
along without problems. 

But it is the striking men and their fami- 
lies—and the whole city of Leadville—who 
will really begin to suffer. We are glad to 
note that a negotiation meeting was held 
Thursday between the company and union 
representatives. 

These meetings must be kept in progress 
until this unfortunate strike is settled, and 
Leadville breathes comfortably again. 


FATHER CONWAY—PROFESSOR AND 
STATESMAN 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
many loyal and devoted organizations 
and individuals in our country are hard 
at work in advancing the cause of world 
disarmament. The contribution these 
men and women are making to world 
peace and to a better life for all of us is 
invaluable. Among all those who labor 
in the vineyard of peace, however, I am 
sure there is no one who labors more de- 
votedly and more energetically than my 
good friend, the Reverend Edward A, 
Conway, S. J., of Creighton University, 
Omaha, Nebr. The character of his 
work is unique. So far as I know, he 
is the only professor of political science 
in this broad land of ours who teaches a 
complete course devoted to the problem 
of disarmament. If there are any other 
professors in our college and university 
world who teach such courses, I would 
be extremely happy to be informed of 
their existence. 

Father Conway has for many years 
been a keen student of the problem of 
controlling armaments. He has mani- 
fested in many ways his profound inter- 
est in the activities of the Senate Sub- 
committee on Disarmament and in other 
activities of the Senate and of the Con- 
gress that are related to the goal of 
world peace. At the end of last month, 
when the Subcommittee on Disarm- 
ament, as it was then constituted, trans- 
ferred its functions to a new standing 
Subcommittee on Disarmament, estab- 
lished by the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, I received a letter from Father Con- 
way in which he commented very kindly 
upon the work and functions of the sub- 
committee over the past 3 years. The 
subcommittee, he wrote in his letter, 
“exemplified the Congressional investi- 
gative role at its best.” He had many 
pleasant things to say about the members 
of the subcommittee and about their 
accomplishments. 

So that the other members of the sub- 
committee and all the Members of this 
body might have an opportunity to read 
Father Conway’s observations in full, I 
request permission, Mr. President, to in- 
sert a copy of his letter at the end of 
my remarks, 

I should also like to take this occa- 
sion to say to my colleagues on the sub- 
committee that I echo and reecho all of 
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Father Conway’s praise for their skill 
and diligence. I have enjoyed tremen- 
dously having had the opportunity to 
work with them, and I am deeply grate- 
ful for the contributions they have made 
over the past several years to the suc- 
cess of the subcommittee. 

Father Conway has also sent me a 
copy of the syllabus of the course he 
teaches, which I would like to insert, if 
I may, Mr. President, at the close of my 
remarks. Just to run one’s eyes over it 
is practically a liberal educatior in the 
subject of disarmament. The thorough- 
ness of the author’s approach and his 
appreciation cf the complexities and 
ramifications of the problem are ob- 
vious. I would be overjoyed, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if our inclusion of this syllabus in 
the Record today would serve as an in- 
spiration to other professors in other 
colleges and universities to introduce sys- 
tematic cources, similar to that taugt by 
Father Conway, in this crucial problem 
of our age—a problem in which all too 
many of us are ill- or un-informed, 

I personally wish I had the opportu- 
nity to drink at the well of wisdom and 
knowledge Father Conway has tapped 
at Creighton. I wish every American 
had the same opportunity. These sub- 
jects he covers are at the heart of our 
national security and well-being. I won- 
der how well we might do if we took the 
examination on the subjects of disarma- 
ment, peace, and security which he gives 
to his students in Omaha. 

I ask unanimous consent to include in 
the Recorp, Mr. President, a copy of an 
examination given by Father Conway to 
his class, and I invite the Members of 
this body and every reader of the RECORD 
to see how well he can do in it. Then 
I would suggest that each volunteer for 
the examination thoughtfully ponder the 
results. 

I also ask permission to include in the 
Recorp at this point, Mr. President, a 
course-syllabus prepared by Father Con- 
way, which illustrates the complexities 
of the subject and suggests the size of 
the task we have before us, and also an 
excerpt from a statement I made in the 
preface to a staff study published by the 
Disarmament Subcommittee which is al- 
luded to in Father Conway's letter. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FINAL EXAMINATION— POLITICAL Scrence 160: 
“THE SECURING OF PEACE"—AUGUST 2, 1958 

1. Explain these terms: (1) deterrence; 
(2) disengagement; (3) stalemate; (4) anon- 
ymous (suitcase) war; (5) unwanted war. 

2. What is the difference between “massive 
deterrence” and “massive retaliation”? Dis- 
cuss “massive deterrence” as the guarantor 
of big power peace. 

3. What is the “arms race”? How does it 
stand now? Do you consider it a cause or & 
symptom of the present international ten- 
sions? Reasons for answer. 

4. What is the so-called atomic diplomacy? 
Describe one incident in which it has been 
used. 

5. Why is the control of ballistic missiles 
so important? Comment on the statement: 
“It is rapidly becoming too late to ban bal- 
listic missiles, just as it became too late to 
ban H-bombs.” 

6. Explain the basic theory of the pro- 
ponents of disarmament as an exclusive ap- 
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proach to peace. If you do not agree with 
their theory, give reasons. 

7. Discuss inspection as a part of arms 
control: its importance; kinds of; difficul- 
ties involved; degree of reliability needed, 
etc. 

8. What do you think are the chances of 
Russian agreement to a workable arms con- 
trol agreement? Defend your answer. 

9. What is the “fourth (Nth) country prob- 
lem”? Why is it called the “nightmare of 
the ‘atomic three’ foreign offices’? What is 
the connection between a nuclear-test ban 
and this problem? 

10. What is “limited war’? How does it 
differ from “brush-fire war”? Do you think 
it is possible to arrive at a big power agree- 
ment to fight nothing but limited wars? Do 
you think the agreement would stand up in 
actual hostilities? Defend your answers. 
Why is the present Middle East imbroglio 
called a “case study in limited war’? 

11. How does the missile-launching nuclear 
submarine affect the strategic situation? 

12. Briefly describe two examples of “un- 
finished peace-work” to which the Humphrey 
subcommittee on disarmament might address 
itself in the future. 

13. Do you favor the establishment of an 
international space agency? Defend answer. 

14. “In formulating our defense and for- 
eign policies, the weapons-revolution must 
receive continuing attention.” Give reasons 
for statement, and at least two examples of 
the impact of the weapons-revolution on 
national policy. 

15. What is your formula for achieving 
world peace, or at least a livable world? 


BANNING NUCLEAR TESTS: RELATION TO 
DISARMAMENT 


(By Senator Husert H. HUMPHREY, in pref- 
ace to Staff Study No. 10: “Detection of 
and Inspection for Underground Nuclear 
Explosions,” June 23, 1958) 


In assessing the advantages and the dis- 
advantages of an international agreement 
to suspend nuclear weapons tests with in- 
spection it is essential that we view such a 
step in the total perspective of national 
security, defense policy and foreign policy, 
including our goals for comprehensive con- 
trol and reduction of armaments. 

The arms race today is primarily a quali- 
tative race. Each nation is attempting to 
develop the most destructive weapons, or 
the most precise weapons, or the weapons 
with the longest range, or weapons with 
some other special quality. The quantity 
of armaments is important, but it is the 
constant improvement in quality, or even 
the development of entirely new weapons, 
which causes a nation to expend some of its 
best resources and energies in an effort to 
keep up to date. It is for this reason that 
a suspension of nuclear weapons tests "vould 
constitute a meaningful disarmament 
measure. 

A suspension of tests would greatly im- 
pede, if not prohibit, the development of 
new types of nuclear weapons. It would 
also prevent the development of nuclear 
weapons by any nation which has not al- 
ready made the tests necessary to prove new 
weapons, 

A suspension of tests would not, however, 
reduce the numbers of atomic and hydrogen 
bombs in the stockpiles of the United States 
and the Soviet Union. It would not prevent 
these stockpiles from being enlarged with 
more of the same kinds of bombs already 
in existence. 

An international agreement to suspend 
nuclear weapons tests, therefore, must be 
regarded as a first step. It must be con- 
cluded with the understanding that other 
steps must follow. One of the steps that 
should follow is an agreement to cease pro- 
duction of fissionable material for weapons 
purposes and here again under a carefully 
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designed inspectio: 
ment to suspend weapons tests w: 
to a reasonable period and if during that 


of the continuation of the 
reexamined. A suspension of tests should 
be what it says—a suspension for a limited 
period of time to determine whether the 
inspection system is workable, and whether 
the Soviets are truly interested in reducing 
tension through other arms control meas- 
ures, through cooperative projects and po- 
litical settlements of major disputes. 

The important thing to keep in mind is 
that under an effective agreement to sus- 
pend tests, the United States and the Soviet 
Union as well as other countries would all 
be affected. All would have weapons devel- 
opment restrained in the field of atomic 
weaponry. It is also important to keep in 
mind that other aspects of our defense 
would not be be affected. Development of 
long-range rockets, the perfection of other 
delivery systems, production of conventional 
armaments, and improved training of our 
Armed Forces would not be a part of a 
weapons test moratorium. 

Much of the opposition to the suspension 
of tests stems from the realization that it 
would effectively put us on the road to arms 
control and a new type of security system. 
Some believe that the risks in taking this 
course are too great. I believe, however, 
that the risks (alleged) should be weighed 
against the risks in the course we are 
already taking—the risks of an unchecked 
arms race, the risks of a precarious balance 
of power in which both sides are so heavily 
armed that a minor incident could result in 
catastrophe for the whole world. Further- 
more, a suspension of nuclear weapons tests 
for a Mmited period with inspection would 
amount to a significant political break- 
through and might result in a relaxation 
of tension, an increase in confidence, and 
closer contacts between the United States 
and Soviet Union as well as other countries. 
To try to isolate any country from the com- 
munity of nations is always a questionable 
policy. Isolation only brings about mis- 
understanding and miscalculations. In- 
spection for disarmament is one small way 
to help achieve a more peaceful and free 
world. 


Tue SECURING or Peace—A COURSE SYLLABUS 
FOR POLITICAL SCIENCE 160 


(By E. A. Conway, S. J., Creighton University, 
Omaha) 


1. Introduction: The Predicament of Our 
Time. 

2. The Runaway Arms Race. 

3. The Impact of the Weapons-Revolution 
on Our National Policies. 

4. Massive Deterrence and the Peace of 
Mutual Terror. 

5. Graduated Deterrence and Limited War. 

6. The Arms and Strategies of Great Brit- 
ain, France, and West Germany. 

7. The Future of the North Atlantic Treaty 

ion. 

8. The Arms and Strategy of the Soviet 
Union. 

9. Can We Do Business With the Russians? 

10. The Advantages and Disadvantages of 

ement. 

11. Who’s Next? The Fourth (Nth) Coun- 
try Problem. 

12. The Growing Danger of Unwanted War. 

13. Nuclear Blackmail: The New Realpoli- 
tik. 

14, Peace Isa aray Parsee Thing. 

of Disarmament. 


18. The Case for an International Peace 
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19. Disarmament and Revision of the 


Suspended, or Continued? 

23. A Moral Judgment on Nuclear Testing 
and Nuclear Warfare. 

24. The Churches and the Arms “Race to 
the Abyss.” 

25. The Control of Ballistic Missiles: A 
Waning Opportunity. 

26. The Military and Peaceful Uses of 


Flight, 

27. Our National Policy for the Exploita- 
tion of Space. 

28. Call for an International Space Agency. 

29. International Scientific Cooperation 
for Peace. 

30. International Economic Cooperation 
for Peace. 

31. The Three-Year Record of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Disarmament. 

32. The Present Position of Arms Control 
in Official United States Planning. 

33. Unfinished Peace Work; a Program for 
Non-Governmental P. 

34. Nuclear Ignorance and the Education 
of the American Public. 

35. Conclusion: Can We Secure Peace in 
Time? 


THE CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY, 
Omaha, Nebr., July 31, 1958. 
Hon. Husrrer H. HUMPHREY, 

Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on 
Disarmament, Foreign Relations 
Committee, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: I understand 
that your Subcommittee on Disarmament 
terminates today and that its functions are 
being handed to the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, which has in turn estab- 
lished a standing Subcommittee on Dis- 
armament. The occasion calls for congratu- 
lations to you, your staff, and the members 
of the subcommittee. 

Your accomplishments during the past 3 
years reflect great credit not only on your- 
selves but on the entire Senate, which re- 
newed your authorization no less than five 
times. 

As a student of government, I am of the 
opinion that you exemplified the Congres- 
sional investigative role at its best. In fact, 
I venture to say that you broke new ground 
in exercising the traditional fact-finding, 
supervising and informing functions of in- 
vestigating committees. Certainly you ex- 
hibited to a notable degree originality, per- 
sistence and fearlessness. 

Perhaps I can illustrate what I mean by a 
few remarks on your exercise of those func- 
tions. 

Pact-finding: The subcommittee has 
helped the executive and legislative 
branches and the American public to ap- 
preciate the vital importance of accurate sci- 
entific and technological information in all 
policy-areas affected by the current weapons 
revolution. In its hearings, it made a spe- 
cial effort to elicit information and expert 
opinion from nongovernmental scientists 
and technologists. Top experts in a dozen 
fields were invited to Washington. More- 
over, the subcommittee held hearings fn 
several university centers, an innovation 
which, it is to be hoped, will be followed up. 
I might add that this evidence of respect 
for the contributions of the scientists, 
shown long before they had officially been 
recalled from Coventry, went far toward 
conciliating many who had long been ag- 
grieved by cavalier rejection of their sug- 
gestions. 


> progressed, 
the questions and observations of the mem- 
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bers became more penetrating, more sophis- 
ticated and more comprehensive. It is 
especially to note their growing 
mastery of the technical intricacies in- 
volved in arms control programs. 

The uniformly excellent staff studies con- 
tributed much to the fund of factual in- 
formation and opinion amassed by 
the subcommittee. It might be remarked 
here that the staff studies on Disarmament 
and Security in Europe, in the Middle East, 
in Latin America, and in eastern and 
southern Asia (Nos. 5, 6, 7, 9}, should prove 
invaluable to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee in its forthcoming review of our 
foreign policy. As these studies reveal, 
many shortcomings of that policy flow from 
inadequate attention to the impact. of the 
new weapons technology on the policies of 
other governments, as well as on those of 
our own, 

Supervising: What Thomas Jefferson called 
“a vigilant and distrustful superintendence” 
was exercised by the subcommittee over the 
State Department, the former White House 
Disarmament Office, and the Atomic Energy 
Commission. This oversight was not so much 
over the conduct of these bodies—though the 
subcommittee chairman's vigilance off 
in the Rainier nuclear-explosion affair—as it 
was over their concepts. In its hearings the 
subcommittee forced the spokesmen of the 
executive branch to clarify and justify thefr 
reasoning, and in some cases to modify their 
positions. This last was most noteworthy in 
the case of the disarmament package deal 
which the Executive insisted on during the 
1957 negotiations in London. I think the 
subcommittee was the first group to ques- 
tion—in its unanimous report of September 
6, 1957—the technical feasibility of the sum 
of inspection measures which the package 
deal would simultaneously require. I might 
add that the rationale for a separate suspen- 
sion of nuclear weapons tests was ably adum- 
brated by yourself in the Preface to Staff 
Study No. 10: Detection of and Inspection for 
Underground Nuclear Explosions. 

I might further add that the incident 
which culminated in the publication of the 
above report, based on answers to a question- 
naire to leading U. 5S. seismologists 
illustrates both the initiative amd the fear- 
lessness of your subcommittee. When you 
could not ascertain how much the executive 
branch knew about the feasibility of detect- 
ing underground nuclear explosions, you had 
resort to what is known as the hat track. 
You put on your hats and went out to find 
out for yourselves, by means of the question- 
naire. And when the Executive, influenced, 
Iam persuaded, by your persistent. demands, 
agreed to the Geneva conference of experts 
on the detection of nuclear explosions, the 
United States delegation was fortified with 
your report based on the opinions obtained 
through your initiative. 

Informing: The subcommittee has func- 
tioned superbly in the matter of informing 
the and the public when hoth were 
denied vital information from the executive 
branch. When the Stassen office and the 
AEC, particularly in 1955 and 1956, held back 
as arcana imperii scientific and technological 
data essential to any realistic discussion of 
the arms-control problem, the subcommittee 
sought out and disclosed that information 
from its own sources. This did much to dis- 
sipate confusion caused by erroneous rumors, 
and to relieve the frustration of nongovern- 
mental experts attempting to establish valid 
conclusions. This breaching of the infor- 
mation curtain was a major contribution of 
the subcommittee. 

Even more important was its revelation to 
the Congress and the public of the can-of- 
worms complexity of the so-called disarma- 
ment problem and its interrelations with 
other proposed approaches to peace. The 
su ee soon learned how entangled 
the arms-control problem is with other prob- 
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` lems of defense and foreign policy, Indeed, 
it was led in its investigations far beyond the 
frame of reference laid down in the original 
enabling Senate Resolution 93. It is fortu- 
nate for all of us that it fearlessly followed 
the leads it opened up. A glance at the index 
of the hearings up to September 1957 dis- 
closes the extent of the subcommittee’s ex- 
“plorations. The index covers 15 pages, and 
includes such moot questions as deterrence, 
massive and graduated; disengagement; lim- 
ited war; political settlements; arms policies 
of our allies; psychology of the Russians; 
world economic development. The subcom- 
mittee seems to have established once and 
for all that there is no exclusivistic formula 
for peace, and that the valid elements in 
many formulas must be put together to pro- 
vide the master blueprint. 

In pursuance of its informing function, 
the subcommittee has tried to keep abreast 
of the leapfrogging arms race. New develop- 
ments in weapons and delivery systems may 
profoundly affect our defense and foreign 
policies and the prospects for peace. By 
keeping on top of these developing situa- 
tions, the subcommittee has helped to speed 
up the required reformulation of policy. 
This watchdog operation, I might note, will 
become increasingly important as the arms- 
control problem becomes more intractable 
with each new weapons development. By 
vigilant watch over developing arms situa- 
tions, the subcommittee will be in a position 
to call for executive action before those situ- 
ations become frozen into insolubility. We 
had to give up hope of inspecting for posses- 
sion of nuclear weapons once stockpiles were 
multiplied. No one in Government heeded 
the scientists’ warnings while that was hap- 
pening. Similarly, the subcommittee 
brought out in its hearings over 2 years ago 
that a ban on ballistic missiles will be im- 
practicable as soon as they are mass-pro- 
duced and operationally deployed in hidden 
or mobile launchers. 

In conclusion may I offer this observation. 
The factfinding, supervising, and informing 
activities of the subcommittee have gone so 
far beyond disarmament strictly so-called, 
and necessarily so, that it might be well to 
(1) formally expand its frame of reference; 
(2) change its name. The first change would 
seem to follow from the record. The new 
frame of reference should be based on the 
common denominator of the major topics 
listed in the index of the subcommittee’s 
findings. Its idée maitresse is not easy to 
identify. The criterion of its subject matter 
seems to have been whatever has to do with 
reducing the risk of nuclear war. Or, 
even more positively, whatever contributes 
to the securing of peace. If this seems too 
transcendental, I can only say that some- 
where in the Government there should be a 
body charged with the collection and corre- 
lation of all findings by all particularized 
agencies bearing on this life-or-death pre- 
occupation of our time. The subcommittee 
has already shown the industry, imagination 
and intellectual reach needed for the job. 

The name change follows from the above. 
The term “disarmament” is too narrow and 
too negative. It is barnacled over, besides, 
with too many repellent connotations. It 
recalls too many failures of the past. It 
raises the specter of national insecurity. It 
is widely equated with pacifism. It evokes 
fears of economic depression, Why not offer 
a prize for a more appropriate designation? 
My contribution: The French have a phrase 
for it—la comité du salut publique. 

I hope and pray, Senator, that under its 
new auspices your subcommittee may serve 
the Senate and the American people as faith- 
fully and as fearlessly as it has during the 
past 3 years, and that it may soon work itself 
out of its Job. 

Sincerely, 
Epwarp A. Conway, S. J. 
Department of Political Science. 
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NEED FOR APPROPRIATE FARM 
LEGISLATION 
Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
farmers of my State are greatly dis- 
tressed. They are complaining, and they 
have a right to complain. That, I think 


.holds true with the farmers and agri- 


cultural interests throughout the coun- 
try. 

So far, this Congress has failed to 
meet its responsibility. We have not 
enacted legislation that is needed and 
necessary to promote and support a 
healthy. agricultural economy. If the 
Congress adjourns without taking ac- 
tion, we may very well invite an agri- 
cultural depression. 

If appropriate farm legislation is not 
passed at this session of Congress, next 
year there will be a 45 percent nation- 
wide reduction in rice acreage—a reduc- 
tion from 1,650,000 to 900,000 acres. For 
the rice farmers of Arkansas, it will 
mean a reduction of from 400,000 to 
227,000 acres. This means nothing less 
than disaster and ruin for rice producers 
of my State. 

In the case of cotton—and I speak only 
of cotton and rice because those are 
the crops with which the farmers of 
Arkansas are most concerned—to pass 
no farm bill means a 22 percent reduc- 
tion in cotton acreage. Arkansas’ share 
of that reduction amounts to 277,000 
acres. Thus, the cotton farmers will 
also be dealt a blow that many will be 
unable to survive. 

I understand that the Secretary of 
Agriculture has already stated that he 
will act under existing law to set cot- 
ton acreage for 1959 at the absolute 
minimum of 13.6 million acres against 
17.4 for 1958. It is, therefore, clear that 
he will not exercise any of his discre- 
tionary authority through administra- 
tive action. It is unthinkable that the 
Congress would adjourn without having 
enacted legislation to remedy this sit- 
uation. 

The Senate passed a bill. It was not 
all that the farmers of my State desired, 
but it is definitely better than no bill at 
all. This Senate, of course, cannot dic- 
tate to the other body. We cannot com- 
pel it to act on the bill the Senate has 
passed, but I do feel that Congress should 
not adjourn until appropriate farm leg- 
islation is passed. I know all of my col- 
leagues here are familiar with this 
problem. I need not further stress the 
importance of action. We will be dere- 
lict in duty and fail to meet our re- 
sponsibility if we enact no remedial leg- 
islation. 

Mr. President, I therefore most re- 
spectfully urge the leaders on both sides 
of the aisle in the Senate, and also in 
the House of Representatives, not to 
present an adjournment resolution until 
adequate farm legislation has been en- 
acted. 

I state at this time that if such a reso- 
lution is presented, without the farm 
problem being given the legislative at- 
tention it deserves, I shall be compelled 
to oppose the resolution and oppose ad- 
journment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN, I yield. 
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Mr. STENNIS. I commend the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas for his very clear and 
forceful statement of the position we are 
in, and his very strong declaration that 
he will actively oppose an adjournment 
resolution until the farm problem is at 
least partly met. I certainly join with 
him in this matter, as I have heretofore. 
It is heartening to know that so many of 
our colleagues who are not directly af- 
fected are realizing what the situation is 
and are responding to it in a very fine 
way. 

Is there anything less than what the 
Senator from Arkansas has outlined that 
we can possibly do and still be faithful to 
our obligation to the people? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I do not believe 
Congress can be guilty of adjourning 
and leaving the agricultural interests of 
the country in a state of great distress. 
I wish to commend the Senate. The 
Senate has acted. The bill the Senate 
passed is not all that everyone wants, but 
it is far better than no bill at all. I hope 
the other body will take some action. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I share the concern expressed by 
the very able Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. STENNIS] and the very able Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], 
both of whom have talked to me about 
this matter a number of times. 

The Senate has faced up to its respon- 
sibility and has passed two agricultural 
bills. The Senate is ready to pass any 
other bills which it may be necessary 
to pass in an attempt to have a well-con- 
sidered farm program continued. It is 
important, however, to realize that we 
are a coordinate branch of the Govern- 
ment, and that the Executive has some 
very strong views in this field. We have 
attempted to meet him a part of the 
way. We have attempted to work out 
legislation with our colleagues in the 
House which would be satisfactory. 
How much further the Senate can go, I 
do not know. 

I hope the agricultural interests of the 
country—and a great many of them in 
my State are affected, particularly the 
ricegrowers and the cottongrowers and 
the wool producers—will realize that it 
is not all black and white, and that 
they too must agree to some kind of 
program which is realistic and which 
can meet with the approval not only of 
the Senate, but also of the House of 
Representatives and the Executive. So 
far as the Senate is concerned, as I 
said earlier today, we are very hopeful 
that some action may be taken on the 
bill we have already passed. If not, we 
are prepared to attempt to formulate 
some other program which will be ac- 
ceptable. 

Too many people in this field have 
been too adamant. Too many people 
feel it is all black and white. I am not 
talking about the Members of the Sen- 
ate. The Senate has passed farm bills 
once, twice, and perhaps three times 
during this session of Congress. Some of 
the agricultural interests say, “If you 
do not dot every ‘i’ and cross every ‘t’, 
just as we want it done, we will not let 
it pass.” Some people have said, “You 
must do it this way or that way.” They 
have said that it must be done this way 
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or the other way and that it must be 
considered when they want it consid- 
ered and under the parliamentary pro- 
cedure they select, or they will not take 
action. 

That is what is resulting in great 
damage to the farmer. I hope we can 
cure that situation before we leave. I 
thank my friend from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Sen- 
ator. This is not a problem which af- 
fects only one State. It is not a prob- 
lem which affects only a few people. 
The whole economy and the health of 
the economy of this Nation can be 
greatly impaired if we let our farmers 
sink into economic distress and let them 
stay there. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I am a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
and I know of the many days we have 
spent in the first 4 months of this year 
trying to get together on some farm leg- 
islation. We finally did so. What we 
finally agreed to do with the House was 
to hold the situation as it is for 1 more 
year. We passed that bill. It went to 
the President, and the President vetoed 
it. 

Again we worked on the matter. Of 
course, the bill the Senate passed is not 
everything I wanted. However, if some- 
thing is not done, let us consider where 
we will find ourselves. Let us consider 
cotton, for instance. Cotton acreage 
will be reduced about 23 percent, from 
17,600,000 acres to approximately 14 mil- 
lion acres. The cotton farmers cannot 
stand such a reduction, particularly 
those who have a few acres at the pres- 
ent time. We must do something before 
Congress adjourns. 

The Senate has done something. 
Therefore I urge the House to act and 
pass a bill, so that there can be a con- 
ference. We must save our farmers. 
We cannot afford to let 1,800,000 farm- 
ers leave their farms this year. That is 
what happened last year. If we do, the 
farmers of the Nation will be ruined. I 
do not believe that we will permit that 
to happen. I put the blame where the 
blame belongs. The blame belongs on 
Mr. Benson and the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, I en- 
dorse everything the Senator from Ar- 
kansas has said about the cotton and rice 
programs. I am particularly interested 
in cotton, since not much rice is grown 
in North Carolina. But I am in sym- 
pathy with the rice program also. 

Cotton is grown not only in Arkansas, 
but also in North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, and other States. Cotton agri- 
culture will be wrecked if Congress does 
not pass an adequate farm program. 

I am doing everything I can, as I know 
the Senator from South Carolina is also, 
to urge my friends in the House to have 
action taken on a farm bill before ad- 
journment. I also am willing to stay here 
until a farm bill is passed. 

I desire to add my endorsement to the 
efforts being made to enact a farm pro- 
gram at this session. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I strongly 
commend the statement made by the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON] with respect to the necessity 
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and even the compulsion of enacting a 
farm program before Congress adjourns. 
Farm legislation must be passed before 
adjournment in order to provide des- 
perately needed relief to the cotton 
farmers and to other farmers. 

I, for one, will oppose and will not in 
any way support any resolution or move- 
ment for adjournment until such legis- 
lation has been passed. 


REGULATION OF PRACTICE OF 
PHYSICAL THERAPY, DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
desire to enter a motion to reconsider 
the action of the Senate on Monday, 
August 11, in passing S. 3843, a bill to 
regulate the practice of physical therapy 
by registered physical therapists in the 
District of Columbia. The measure was 
passed during the call of the calendar. 
I was absent from the Senate at the time 
and did not learn about the passage of 
the bill until yesterday. Therefore, not 
having voted, I am entitled to enter the 
motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
motion will be entered. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
move also that a message be sent to the 
House to recall the bill, if it has already 
been transmitted to the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 1903) to 
amend section 7 of the Administrative 
Expenses Act of 1946, as amended, re- 
lating to travel expenses of civilian offi- 
cers and employees assigned to duty 
posts outside the continental United 
States, with amendments, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 135) providing for the con- 
struction by the Department of the In- 
terior of demonstration plants for the 
production, from saline or brackish 
waters, of water suitable for agricul- 
tural, industrial, municipal, and other 
beneficial consumptive uses, with amend- 
ments, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
7125) to make technical changes in the 
Federal excise-tax laws, and for other 
purposes; agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
MILLS, Mr. GREGORY, Mr. Foranp, Mr. 
REED, and Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania 
were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8381) to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to correct unintended benefits and 
hardships and to make technical amend- 
ments, and for other purposes; agreed to 
the conference asked by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
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thereon, and that Mr. Mitts, Mr. GREG- 
ory, Mr. Foranp, Mr. REED, and Mr. 
Srmpson of Pennsylvania were appointed 
as managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills 
and joint resolutions, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 


H. R. 573. An act to provide for the licens- 
ing of persons engaged in budget planning 
in the District of Columbia; 

H. R.3369. An act relating to the main- 
tenance and travel expenses of judges; 

H. R. 8470. An act to prohibit the exami- 
nation in District of Columbia courts of any 
minister of religion in connection with com- 
munications made by or to him in his pro- 
fessional capacity, without the consent of 
the parties to such communications; 

H.R. 8735. An act to increase annuities 
payable to certain annuitants from the 
District of Columbia teachers retirement and 
annuity fund, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9020. An act to amend the Packers 
and Stockyards Act, 1921, as amended, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R.9121. An act to provide for the con- 
struction, equipping, and operation of a 
geophysical institute in the Territory of 
Hawaii; 

H. R. 12292. An act to amend subsections 
(b), (c), and (d) of section 294 of title 28, 
United States Code, relating to the assign- 
ment of retired judges to active duty; 

H. R. 12963. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Business Corporation Act; 

H. R. 13272. An act to amend section 2385, 
title 18, United States Code, to define the 
term “organize” as used in that section; 

H. R. 13311. An act to provide for the judi- 
cial review of orders of deportation; 

H. R. 13558. An act to incorporate the Mil- 
itary Order of- the Purple Heart of the 
United States of America, of combat 
wounded veterans who have been awarded 
the Purple Heart; 

H.R. 13655. An act to further amend the 
act of August 7, 1940 (60 Stat. 896), as 
amended by the act of October 25, 1951 (65 
Stat. 657), as amended by the act of Septem- 
ber 4, 1957 (71 Stat. 610), to provide that the 
pregrant expenses of Sibley Memorial Hospi- 
tal paid or incurred in connection with the 
hospital project either at the former Ameri- 
can University site or the new Loughboro 
Road site be allowed as part of the total 
project cost provided that there be no in- 
crease in the amount of money already allo- 
Sted or appropriated for such construction; 
an 

H. R. 13673. An act to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to permit donations of surplus property 
to volunteer fire-fighting organizations, and 
for other purposes. 

H. J. Res. 585. Joint resolution authorizing 
and directing the Secretary of the Interior 
to conduct studies and render a report on 
service to Santa Clara, San Benito, Santa 
Cruz, and Monterey Counties from the Cen- 
tral Valley project, California; and 

H. J. Res. 630. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia to use certain real property in the 
District of Columbia for the proposed South- 
west Freeway and for the redevelopment of 
the Southwest area in the District of 
Columbia. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were severally read twice by their 
titles and referred as indicated: 

H.R.573. An act to provide for the H- 
censing of persons engaged in budget plan- 
ning in the District of Columbia; 
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H. R. 8470. An act to prohibit the exam- 
ination in District of Columbia courts of 
any minister of religion in connection with 
communications made by or to him in his 
professional capacity, without the consent 
of the parties to such communications; 

H.R. 8735. An act to increase annuities 
payable to certain annuitants from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia teachers retirement and 
annuity fund, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 12963. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Business Corporation Act; 

H.R. 13655. An act to further amend the 
act of August 7, 1946 (60 Stat. 896), as 
amended by the act of October 25, 1951 (65 
Stat. 657), as amended by the act of Sep - 
ber 4, 1°57 (71 Stat. 610), to provide that 
the pregrant expenses of Sibley Memorial 
Hospital paid or incurred in connection with 
the hospital project either at the former 
American University site or the new Lough- 
boro Road site be allowed as part of the 
total project cost provided that there be no 
increase in the amount of money already 
allocated or appropriated for such con- 
struction; and 

H. J. Res. 630. Joint resolution to authorize 
the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia to use certain real property in the 
District of Columbia for the proposed 
Southwest Freeway and for the redevelop- 
ment of the Southwest area in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 

H. R.3369. An act relating to the main- 
tenance and travel expenses of judges; 

H. R. 12292. An act to amend subsections 
(b), (c), and (d) of section 294 of title 28, 
United States Code, relating to the assign- 
ment of retired judges to active duty; 

H.R.13272. An act to amend section 
2385, title 18, United States Code, to de- 
fine the term “organize” as used in that 
section; 

H. R. 13311. An act to provide for the 
judicial review of orders of deportation; 
and 

H.R. 13558. An act to incorporate the 
Military Order of the Purple Heart of the 
United States of America, of combat- 
wounded veterans who have been awarded 
the Purple Heart; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 9121, An act to provide for the con- 
struction, equipping, and operation of a 
geophysical institute in the Territory of 
Hawaii; and 

H. J. Res. 585. Joint resolution authorizing 
and directing the Secretary of the Interior 
to conduct studies and render a report on 
service to Santa Clara, San Benito, Santa 
Cruz, and Monterey Counties from the Cen- 
tral Valley project, California; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 13673. An act to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to permit donations of surplus property 
to volunteer fire-fighting organizations, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION 
ACT OF 1958 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 4237), the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, in Jan- 
uary, February, and March of this year, 
our committee conducted hearings on 
Science and Education for the National 
Defense. These hearings were held on 
22 different days, many of them running 
all day. The record of those hearings 
fills 1,602 pages. 

A more illustrious cross section of the 
leaders of this country interested in edu- 
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cation would be very difficult to as- 
semble. They included, among others: 

Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, president of the 
National Academy of Sciences and Na- 
tional Research Council. 

Dr. Lee A. DuBridge, president of the 
California Institute of Technology. 

Dr. I. I. Rabi, Higgins professor of 
physics at Columbia University, and past 
Chairman of the President’s Science Ad- 
visory Committee. 

Dr. Wernher von Braun, Director of 
Development Operations Division, Army 
Ballistic Missile Agency. 

Dr. Morris Meister, principal of the 
Bronx High School of Science, New York 
City. 

Dr. Edward Teller, physicist at the ra- 
diation laboratory of the University of 
California. 

The import of the thinking of these 
witnesses cannot, of course, be readily 
condensed into a sentence or two. Many 
of them attacked our educational sys- 
tem for its glaring defects. Many of 
them defended it, notwithstanding 
certain problems. Some were more con- 
cerned with the problems of higher edu- 
cation and some, the gaps in the ele- 
mentary and secondary grades. 

There was one strain of thought run- 
ning through the testimony of a ma- 
jority of these people. It is this thought 
that most impressed me of all the many 
valuable ideas offered by the witnesses. 
It is the problem that most concerns me. 
It is briefly this: That the quality of 
our overall educational program is not 
as high as it should be, as it can be, and 
as it must be. Many witnesses thought 
that we are doing a better job than 
ever before in the history of man, in 
terms of the breadth of our educational 
efforts; that we are educating more peo- 
ple to a higher standard than any other 
country at any other time. But, across 
the board, the caliber of academic ex- 
cellence can, and must, be improved. 

This is particularly true among the 
exceptionally talented students—in sec- 
ondary schools, in high schools, and in 
colleges and universities. We are losing 
many who are qualified for higher lev- 
els of learning; and of those who stay 
with our educational system, many are 
not stimulated and challenged to the 
levels of achievement of which they are 
capable. 

The causes and effects of this problem 
of the lowered standards of education in 
this country are very difficult to assess 
and distinguish. There appears to be 


` quite widespread agreement that under- 


lying the whole problem are the develop- 
ments of the modern education theories 
initiated by John Dewey and developed 
at the University of Columbia Teachers 
College. Certainly 1 person and 1 
institution cannot be responsible for the 
whole problem, but this group appears to 
have contributed substantially. To the 
extent that they are responsible, it is 
comforting to note that the education- 
ists and the life-adjustment school are 
presently on the defensive. It is de- 
monstrable that our students are not bet- 
ter adjusted than they were in the more 
traditional educational environment, 
This is evidenced by the size and serious- 
ness of juvenile delinquency. They cer- 
tainly are not better educated. 
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Time magazine in a special editorial 
in its March 31, 1958, issue stated that— 


Thirty years of life adjustment by the 
followers of progressive educator John 
Dewey have left United States education 
overadjusted, ill-equipped to quicken intel- 
lectual life. Confident of their own estab- 
lished values and ethics, law, and culture, 
the old-fashioned teachers deliberately set 
out to pass down these values as part of a 
living tradition. They held it was all one 
cultural heritage—everything from Boyles’ 
law to Cicero’s first oration against Cati- 
line—and the more you learned the wiser 
and more mentally alert you would be, 
Dewey and his disciples revolted against 
this certitude, which had indeed grown 
more than a little ossified in its teaching 
methods. But history records no better an 
example of throwing out the baby with the 
bath water. * * * The Deweyites thus trans- 
formed conditioning techniques into ends 
in themselves. Teachers colleges assumed 
the dignity of lamaseries; teachers spent 
more time learning methods and social ad- 
justment. They had less chance of learn- 
ing more about their subjects, in favor of 
compulsory educational courses and how to 
teach them. * * * The poor performance of 
their students has proved the educationists 
wrong. United States high-school students 
and graduates are ignorant of things gram- 
mar-school students would have known a 
generation ago, but perhaps are more aware 
of the world about them. But the strong 
basic rocks of knowledge to guide them 
through that world are absent. The years 
of barren discussion courses in English 
have made a whole generation chronically 
incoherent in the English language. * * * 
We need to do some thinking about the 
true ends of education. The worthwhile in- 
novations and methods brought by Dewey’s 
educationists should be kept, but their ex- 
clusive devotion to techniques and group 
adjustment should never again be allowed 
to hide the fact that American education 
exists first of all to educate the individual 
in a body of learning, with a tradition and 
purpose behind it. 


One observable and distressing phe- 
nomenon is the unbalanced emphasis on 
athletics, extracurricular activities, and 
nonacademic course. This is, of course, 
related to the educationists’ theories. 
The headmaster of St. Albans School in 
Washington, D. C., was recently quoted 
as saying: 

Not until Americans pay as much honor 
to a school’s mathematical team as to its 
athletic teams will the threat of Russian 
education diminish. * * * We need, not 
only in our schools but in our communities, 
enthusiasm for science, for languages, for 
learning that is comparable to the en- 
thusiasm we have for sports. 


Examples of this undue emphasis of 
nonacademic aspects of education are 
familiar to everyone. 

I feel certain that all of my friends who 
are interested in athletics will under- 
stand that I am not attacking them. I 
prize very highly my own participation 
in competitive sports and still derive 
tremendous enjoyment from watching 
the great football, basketball, and track 
teams of this country, and particularly 
at my alma mater, the University of 
Colorado. But, when we realize that the 
average college faculty salary in the 
United States is $6,120, it comes as some- 
thing of a jolt to read, as we did last 
December, that Michigan State’s great 
football coach, Duffy Daugherty, was re- 
ported to have spurned a $60,000 offer 
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from Texas A. & M. to remain at Michi- 
gan State University at a salary close 
to $20,000. In the December 12, 1957, 
issue of the Detroit Free Press, which 
carried the story of Mr. Daugherty’s 
declined offer, there also appeared a 
cartoon entitled ‘““‘That’ll Be the Day.” 
The cartoon depicted a white-coated 
professor entering the laboratory with a 
letter from which he reads to another 
professor bending over a flask in the 
laboratory: “Professor—Panhandle U 
offers you a cool $60,000 a year to take 
over its science team.” 

The relation between coaches’ salaries 
and those of the academic members of 
the faculty is not the most disturbing 
aspect of this imbalance. It is only a 
symptom. The problem which we must 
solve is the lack of emphasis and interest 
in education for its own sake, not only in 
our colleges, but in our high schools and 
grade schools. 

In the field of science, this trend away 
from the academic rigors has produced 
a situation most alarming in terms of 
the national interest. In the high 
schools, where future scientists and en- 
gineers receive their first training in 
science and mathematics, the verified 
weaknesses can be illustrated by the fact 
that one-quarter of all American high 
schools offer no chemistry or physics. 
One-quarter offer no geometry. In many 
of the schools offering science and 
mathematics courses, the quality of in- 
struction is low. According to a recent 
McGraw-Hill publication entitled “The 
Shortage of Scientists: What Caused 
it?’ — 

Between 1950 and 1955 the number of 
graduating teachers qualified to teach high- 
school mathematics dropped 53 percent, and 
those qualified to teach science dropped 59 
percent. Furthermore, only about 60 per- 
cent of the graduates certified to teach 
mathematics or science in 1955 entered teach- 
ing as a career. 


This shortage, then, is one of the great 
problems. It is alarming—dangerous to 
the national welfare itself. 

A brochure issued by the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers entitled “To- 
morrow’s Scientists and Engineers,” 
states: 

The shortage of scientists and engineers 
begins in our high schools and even in our 
elementary schools. Not enough boys and 
girls are entering these fields, largely be- 
cause of a deficiency of trained science 
teachers. 


This pamphlet also noted that— 

The United States presently has an un- 
filled demand for 50,000 additional scientists 
and engineers. Further, we require 50,000 
trained persons annually but are graduating 
only 40,000. 


According to a January 1958, release 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, only 1 of 3 high-school 
students takes chemistry; 1 out of 4, 
physics; 1 out of 3, intermediate algebra; 
and 1 out of 8, trigonometry, or solid 
geometry. Many pupils cannot study 
these subjects even if they want to. 

The survey indicated that about 100,- 
009 seniors were in public high schools 
where no advanced mathematics of any 
kind is offered. About 61,000 are in 
schools that offer neither chemistry nor 
Physics. The report highlighted the 
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same problem in different terms by 
pointing out that of the 4,592,000 chil- 
dren aged 16 and 17 in the United States, 
2,776,000 were enrolled in the 11th and 
12th grades of public high schools, but 
only 830,000, or 18 percent of all children, 
were studying science and only 659,000— 
14 percent of all children—were studying 
mathematics. Compare the fact that 
many of the United States high schools 
require only 5 hours of science a week for 
1 year, with the fact that in the 
U. S. S. R. all secondary school students 
must study science for 7 hours a week 
during each of the last 4 years. 

Another indication of the improper 
balance of our educational curriculums is 
in the field of foreign language. Marion 
Folsom, former Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, said in January 
of this year that— 

The United States is probably weaker in 
in foreign language abilities than any other 
major country in the world. 


I know of no one who has contested 
that statement. The student who grad- 
uates from college with a proficiency in 
any language other than English is the 
exception—not the rule—and we might 
well include English. It seems obvious 
that if we are to remain as leaders of 
the Free World, it will be essential that 
we be able to talk to our friends from 
other countries, not in our language but 
in theirs. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Iyield. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is making 
such an excellent, informative speech 
that I hesitate to interrupt him, but I 
invite his attention to a report with 
which I am sure he is familiar, to the 
effect that a recent State Department 
study showed that only 1 out of 4 in- 
coming Foreign Service officers had a 
proficiency in any other language than 
English. That shows what we are up 
against. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor’s interruption and his contribution. 
The evidence of the extent to which we 
are failing is almost colossal. 

The foreign languages that are offered 
in the United States are studied by less 
than 15 percent of our high-school stu- 
dents and by not more than 15 percent 
of our college students. Many of our 
leading universities offer college de- 
grees without any foreign language re- 
quirement. Half of our high schools, 
the smaller ones, offer no modern lan- 
guage training at all. The national sup- 
ply of new high-school teachers of for- 
eign languages was 25 percent short of 
the demand in 1956. Of all the 1957 
college graduates who have the qualifi- 
cations for teaching in our public school 
system, only 1.4 percent had majored in 
a foreign language. Fewer than half of 
the Foreign Service officers accepted by 
the Department of State had a practical 
speaking and reading knowledge of 
French, German, or Spanish, and only 
25 percent of incoming Foreign Service 
officers have a proficiency in any foreign 
language. 

There are some 35,000 United States 
citizens living as civilian employees of 
the United States Government overseas 
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at the present time. There are an esti- 
mated 28,000 Americans who are affili- 
ated with religious organizations serving 
overseas. About 22,000 are representing 
business firms and 15,000 are with inter- 
national organizations. In one way or 
another there are approximately 102,000 
Americans representing the United 
States overseas today, and this does not 
include the Armed Forces or tourists. 
According to the New York Times, there 
are in excess of 700,000 members of our 
Armed Forces outside the continental 
limits of the United States. Many of 
them have their families with them. 
There are, of course, hundreds of thou- 
sands of Americans who go abroad an- 
nually as tourists. 

All of these people play an important 
part in the struggle for the hearts and 
minds of the people in these areas. Par- 
ticularly the uncommitted areas of the 
Mideast, the Far East, and Africa. If 
we are to communicate to the people of 
these areas an understanding of our mo- 
tives and purposes, it is obvious that we 
must be able to communicate with them 
in their own tongue. 

The Soviet Union is making gigantic 
efforts along these lines, and we must 
reorient our educational system to pro- 
vide greatly increased proficiency in 
foreign languages to meet their chal- 
lenge. 

The American people have in the past 
few years searched their souls diligently 
in an attempt to find out the secret of 
the Soviet propaganda campaign. Not 
the least of the great weapons in the 
hands of the Soviet Republic is the fact 
that its technicians and agents who visit 
other countries go to those countries 
with a knowledge of the languages of the 
countries. There are at least 2,000 sep- 
arate dialects in South America. One 
American, Cam Townsend, has done 
something about converting these dia- 
lects to the written page so that their 
language will be available to those tribes 
and to the civilized world as well. In 
this month's issue of the Reader’s Digest 
is a well-written article telling of the 
work of this man and his group. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed at 
the conclusion of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, for 
some reason, Americans haye never un- 
derstood that when we approach a per- 
son from Tunisia, from Ethiopia, from 
Sudan, from Ceylon—all countries which 
are bursting out on the threshold of the 
modern world, all with a high degree of 
illiteracy; all hungry for food, for ade- 
quate housing, for modern medicine; 
even more than this, all hungry for an 
opportunity to take what they believe 
is their rightful place among the fam- 
ily of nations—when we approach these 
people with our wealth and, in addition, 
force them to speak to us in our tongue 
rather than theirs, we induce a mental 
block which cannot be overcome. They 
will excuse our efforts to speak their 
language, no matter how feeble, but they 
will not forget our arrogance in de- 
manding that under all conditions they 
speak ours. How true this is, is being 
demonstrated daily by the Russians who 
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do learn to speak their languages. In 
the United States there are not schools— 
there are not even textbooks—for most 
of these languages, so great is our own 
self-absorption and complacence. If we 
would win the great war, which is the 
war of ideas, we will have to devote 
ourselves first to learning the tongues 
of the undeclared nations who have just 
crossed the horizon into the family of 
nations. 

In general, the American citizen is 
neither as well-educated as we like to 
think he is, nor as well-informed as he 
should be. The problem certainly goes 
beyond science, mathematics, and for- 
eign languages. A terrifying illustra- 
tion of how ill-equipped even our uni- 
versity graduates are is contained in a 
little pamphlet offered by the Maxwell 
Graduate School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs at Syracuse University, en- 
titled “American Students Abroad: Good 
Will Ambassadors?” The Maxwell 
School queried a group of some 1,000 uni- 
versity-level Americans having a median 
age of 22 years, all of whom were en 
route to Europe. Their parents were 
mainly in the professional or upper 
business class of American society, and 
more than 80 percent came from fami- 
lies having income above the United 
States average. Syracuse University 
rated only 30 percent of them as satis- 
factorily equipped with a foreign lan- 
guage to handle a simple paragraph of 
translation properly. Only 37 percent 
were considered well-oriented with re- 
spect to Europe. Seventy-six percent 
for example, could not name a single 
Italian novelist, poet, or painter. Fifty 
percent could not recall a single writer 
from Germany in the 19th or 20th cen- 
tury. Seventy percent of them could 
not mame one country in which the 
state church was Lutheran. Even more 
alarming was Maxwell School’s conclu- 
sion that only 36 percent were well-ori- 
ented concerning the United States. 
Thirty percent of their interviewees 
could think of no important 20th cen- 
tury novelist, and 50 percent could think 
of no American playwright, whom he 
might mention to foreign friends inter- 
ested in the contemporary United States. 


PROBLEM IN GENERAL 


The principal problem, I repeat, is the 
quality of our education. This does not 
sum up all the weaknesses. There are 
many ramifications—some causes and 
some effects. An insufficient interest in 
the values of education is observable 
throughout our country. This has re- 
flected itself in many places in lack of 
respect for teachers, schools, and educa- 
tion generally. Inadequate faculty sal- 
aries, particularly college faculty salaries, 
have taken their toll. Some of our most 
competent people are consequently not 
attracted to the educational field as a 
profession. This, in turn, further re- 
duces the effectiveness of our educational 
efforts, ad infinitum. 

A lack of awareness of the importance 
of education has led to allowing our 
physical education plants to be run down 
and neglected. This, again, diminishes 
the prestige of the profession, with con- 
sequent untoward results. Lack of in- 
terest on the part of many parents and 
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leaders of the communities has allowed 
sloppy thinking to corrupt the cur- 
riculum of our schools. All of these 
facets are interrelated and point to the 
quality of our educational system. 

Lest any of my remarks be misinter- 
preted, let me hasten to say that I have 
no desire to say or to do anything which 
might be construed as an attempt to put 
the cat upon the back of American teach- 
ers. They are underpaid; they are not 
appreciated. After all, if deficiencies 
exist in our educational system, as I be- 
lieve they do, it is the responsibility of 
each and every one of us—those sitting 
in the galleries of the Senate, those sit- 
ting upon the floor of the Senate, my 
own fellow townsmen, and my fellow 
citizens of Colorado—to make certain 
that our schools are what they should 
be. We cannot put that responsibility 
anywhere else except where it belongs, 
namely, right at home, upon the people 
who have the opportunity to run and 
direct our schools. 

SOLUTIONS 


That our educational effort stands in 
need of improvement is virtually unques- 
tioned. I submit, and I believe that most 
parents in this country will agree, that 
the situation is in the nature of an emer- 
gency. What, then, can we do, both as 
a nation and as individual citizens? 

I believe the cure lies primarily with 
the individuals in this country—the stu- 
dents, parents, teachers, business lead- 
ers, professional people, industrial ex- 
ecutives, labor officials, and, of course, 
educators. . Governments—local, State, 
or Federal—cannot do the job alone. In 
all our various capacities, we must take 
every possible step to improve the effec- 
tiveness of our educational institutions. 
This involves the assumption by each of 
us of the responsibility for the schools 
in our own communities. Most impor- 
tantly, we must see that the curriculums 
of our schools serve the needs of our 
modern civilization. We must combine 
the tremendous newly acquired informa- 
tion on the techniques of teaching and 
learning with the tried and true values 
on the traditional academic discipline. 

To do this, we must work to improve 
the prestige of the teaching profession, 
so that it will attract the most talented 
people. That will undoubtedly involve 
improving the monetary rewards of 
teaching; but it will also necessitate a 
change in the attitude of all of us toward 
our teachers. It will be necessary for us 
to help our present teachers to improve 
their effectiveness. It behooves us to 
see that an opportunity is available for 
all qualified students to continue their 
education to as high a level as possible. 
In order to have this accomplished, it 
will be necessary to improve our physical 
school plants and to recognize the ne- 
cessity for making financial sacrifices. 

THE ROLE OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


This brings us to the key question: 
What is the responsibility of the Federal 
Government in solving these educational 
problems? 

Traditionally, the job of educating our 
children has been the responsibility of 
the State and local governments. I re- 
main convinced that no cause has been 
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shown for switching the primary respon- 
sibility to the Federal Government. For 
a true crash program to upgrade our 
educational system, it might be easier to 
have the Federal Government do it. 
However, in terms of our long-range ob- 
jectives—a flexible, resourceful, expand- 
ing, and increasingly excellent educa- 
tional system—our best chance lies with 
the historical concept: namely, that we 
retain State and local responsibility for 
education. 

Because of what appears to be the 
present emergency and because of the 
unquestioned national interest in im- 
proving our educational system—in 
terms of our country’s security and de- 
fense—it does not appear desirable for 
the Federal Government to take the 
leadership by extending assistance in 
certain areas. Without doing great 
harm to our long-range objectives, the 
Federal Government cannot make a 
frontal attack on the curricular stand- 
ards of our schools. To do so, it is gen- 
erally agreed, would be most hazardous. 
But, the Federal Government can, and I 
believe it should, do its part generally in 
producing in this country an atmosphere 
of increased attention and respect for 
the values of education. Because the 
national interest so clearly requires spe- 
cific attention to the science, mathe- 
matics, and foreign-language areas, any 
Federal program must be oriented in 
that direction. Senate bill 4237, which 
I have been privileged to cosponsor, 
meets these objectives. The bill repre- 
sents, for the most part, an improvement 
of Senate bill 3163, a measure which re- 
flected the plans and direction the ad- 
ministration wished to take. I was also 
pleased to sponsor Senate bill 3163, 
earlier this year. Since the introduction 
of that bill, a variety of other bills have 
been introduced. In fact, the pending 
bill (S. 4237) contains some of the valu- 
able suggestions contained in these other 
bills. But, for the most part, the pend- 
ing bill is clearly the administration bill; 
and with certain reservations, Senate bill 
4237 is supported by the administration 
and by President Eisenhower. 

Much publicity has been focused on 
the scholarship section of the bill, leav- 
ing in the shadows the equally important 
loan program. Indeed, from the stand- 
point of encouraging children, who 
might not otherwise be able to afford to 
do so, to go to college, the loan section 
may very well be regarded as even more 
significant. Side by side, the two sec- 
tions of the bill assume their proper 
stature. 

SCHOLARSHIP SECTION 

The scholarship section—title Il—is 
the section which has received the most 
attention, although it is by no means the 
only significant portion of this bill. Its 
real purpose is to stimulate a genuine in- 
terest in academic attainments—to de- 
velop a scholarly discipline in our 
youth—particularly in the fields of 
mathematics, sciences, and foreign lan- 
guages. It will, of course, make it pos- 
sible for a number of qualified children 
to secure a higher education. 

Estimates of the number of existing 
scholarships run as high as 500,000; so it 
is clear that an additional 20,000 or 
22,000 scholarships will not mean much 
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in terms of the number of children in- 
volved. The real significance lies with 
the Federal leadership which this pro- 
gram represents. I have no doubt that 
other levels of government, as well as 
private individuals and organizations, 
will be stimulated by, and will respond 
to, this leadership. 

The president of the California Insti- 
tute of Technology, Dr. Lee A. DuBridge, 
was one of the early witnesses in our 
committee hearings. In referring to the 
prospects afforded by the bill, he stated 
that— 

This would be a tremendous stimulus to 
boys and girls all through high school to 
look to their curriculums, and to try to take 
more solid subjects, and to try to attain an 
intellectual competence during their high 
school years, so that they could win this 
prize. * * * It will be a great distinction 
in a particular high school to have several 
of its students win one of these Federal 
prizes, 


The competition itself is one of the 
most valuable aspects of the scholarship 
program. 

Dr. Edward Teller, who took a signifi- 
cant part in the development of our 
atomic capabilities, told our committee 
that— 

It is extremely important that these schol- 
arships be available because they will appear 
to the younger children as a goal. But the 
immediate situation of having won a com- 
petition would be a good addition to schol- 
arships which should not be neglected. 


The scholarship section provides— 
and, I believe, reasonably so—that a 
preference should be given to students 
who show outstanding ability and train- 
ing in the fields of science, mathematics, 
or foreign languages. However, I want 
to make clear that this is not a restric- 
tion, merely a preference. The wit- 
nesses before our committee—I refer 
chiefly to the great scientists who testi- 
fied at the committee’s hearings—were 
almost unanimous in their belief that 
it would be inadvisable to limit the 
scholarship program to these areas. 
The scientists themselves seemed to be 
unanimous in the belief that if we suc- 
ceed in attracting to our colleges a sat- 
isfactory number of capable students, 
undoubtedly a sufficient number will 
choose scientific fields of study. 


LOAN PROGRAM 


The student loan program authorized 
by title III of the bill should go a long 
way toward solving a very critical prob- 
lem. It will help put us into a position 
where no qualified students who seek a 
college education will be unable to secure 
it for lack of money. The program is not 
noteworthy solely for the number of stu- 
dents who will avail themselves of it. It 
is perhaps more important in terms of 
leadership. A great number of our State 
and public colleges and universities have 
no loan programs at all. Experience 
with this national-defense student-loan 
program will doubtless precipitate 
greater uses of this kind of program 
throughout the country. 

It is rather generally agreed that many 
more able and qualified teachers will be 
required in the next few decades. The 
forgiveness provisions of the loan pro- 
gram, whereby borrowers will have their 
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loan forgiven completely if they teach for 
a period of 5 years, should provide a sub- 
stantial impact on the teacher shortage 
problem. 
STRENGTHENING SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS, AND 
LANGUAGE 

A modest program of grants to States 
and to educational institutions to 
strengthen science, mathematics, and 
modern foreign-language teaching in 
our public elementary and seconcary 
schools, is authorized by title IV of the 
bill. This program can help eliminate 
a serious defect in our educational 
system. 

TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES 

Also aimed at the shortage of well- 
trained teachers are the general insti- 
tutes authorized by title V. These in- 
stitutes are designed to follow the pat- 
tern laid down by those conducted under 
the authority of the National Science 
Foundation. Testimony before our com- 
mittee indicated the NSF institutes have 
been enthusiastically received by the 
teachers and have been extremely effec- 
tive in assisting our teachers to gain high 
levels of competency. 

FELLOWSHIPS 


A program of fellowship calculated to 
reduce the crucial teacher shortage in 
the field of higher education is author- 
ized by title VI of the bill. Correction 
of this established shortage is essential 
if our educational system is not to 
deteriorate further. 


COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE 


Title VII of this bill will provide mod- 
erate grants to the States for improving 
our testing and counseling services. 
Such grants will help make available 
to students in our secondary schools the 
facts and counseling they need to as- 
sure their maximum intellectual devel- 
opment. In terms of money received, 
the taxpayers may well get more from 
this section than from any of the others. 
A number of witnesses before our com- 
mittee indicated that a significant reason 
why we lose so many of our most capa- 
ble students is that they do no receive 
the kind of encouragement which stim- 
ulates them to acquire a college educa- 
tion—particularly those children who 
come from families of lower income and 
lower educational backgrounds. It fre- 
quently happens that extremely intelli- 
gent and capable children fail to realize 
the extent of their own potentialities or 
eyen to consider the importance of go- 
ing on to college. Many dismiss it as 
virtually impossible, without any aware- 
ness of the availability of scholarships 
and fellowships which, with some work 
on their part, would make it possible. 
I firmly believe that Federal leadership 
in this area will be productive and ef- 
fective in terms of utilizing this Nation’s 
most valuable asset—its young people— 
and permit each one to grow and to ex- 
pand to the limit of his innate ability 
and individual interest. 

RESEARCH IN TEACHING MEDIA 

Another modest program authorized 
by the bill is the research and experi- 
mentation efforts provided for in title IX. 
The present material available excited 
the imaginations of our committee mem- 
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bers with the possibilities, in terms of 
more effective utilization of television, 
radio, motion pictures, and related me- 
diums in the educational field. It seems 
entirely possible that real strides can be 
made here within the next few years. 
The potentialities of these research pro- 
grams are great in terms of increasing 
the interest of children in education, and 
consequently motivating them more 
strongly; and also in terms of minimiz- 
ing the very expensive problem of reduc- 
ing faculty-student ratios. At the same 
time, we literally can burst beyond the 
limited vista of the classroom. Via TV, 
we can extend the realm of teaching to 
museums, the opera, stage, and research 
laboratories—all out-of-doors. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Extension of the well-proved voca- 
tional education program authorized by 
title X of the bill may well be desirable, 
but it is questionably appropriate in this 
bill. Inasmuch as this title has been re- 
stricted to scientific and technical 
areas—that is, the production of techni- 
cians—there is some justification. The 
section would be greatly improved if the 
restriction on “less than college grade” 
courses were removed. The talents and 
efforts of many of our scientists and 
engineers are being wasted in jobs which 
actually require only technicians. We 
have too long neglected this manpower 
area, and it is important that we pro- 
ceed to stimulate the present programs 
of our junior colleges and technical in- 
stitutes. It is possible that later today 
I may offer amendments designed to 
strengthen title X by making it more 
clearly a program for the production of 
technicians in the true sense of the word, 
leaving the development of skilled 
tradesmen to existing programs outside 
the scope of this legislation. 

In conclusion, I want again to refer to 
the responsibility for leadership in 
strengthening our total educational sys- 
tem, which lies with the Federal Goy- 
ernment. I believe that approval of this 
bill will provide that leadership, and 
that all segments of our country will re- 
spond to it. 

As President Eisenhower said, at the 
time he submitted the first draft of this 
bill to the Congress: 

Education best fulfills its high purpose 
when the responsibility for education is kept 
close to the people it serves. When it is 
rooted in the home, nurtured in the com- 
munity, and sustained by a rich variety of 
public, private, and individual resources. 
Because of the national security interest in 
the quality and scope of our educational sy- 
stem in the years immediately ahead, how- 
ever, the Federal Government must also 
undertake to play an emergency role. 


I know that there will be those who 
will criticize this bill. Yet I believe that 
any person who will devote himself as- 
siduously to the study of the needs in 
the field of education, particularly in the 
field at which this bill aims, will be as 
convinced as the committee became con- 
vinced that the need is here, and the 
time for action is now, and it is not just 
a moderate need about which we talk. 
It is a need of which we must be fully 
cognizant. It is a need which we must 
fulfill if we are to serve our country and 
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if, in fact, we are to preserve it in the 
strong position which it has tradi- 
tionally occupied. 

I earnestly urge the passage of the 
bill, Mr. President. 

EXHIBIT 1 
Two THOUSAND TONGUES To Go 
(By Clarence W. Hall) 


(In the remote jungles of Latin America, 
living among primitive tribesmen for whom 
head-hunting is still a tempting recreation, 
is a group of extraordinary young Americans, 
many of them single girls. Members of the 
unique Summer Institute of Linguistics, 
their mission is twofold: to reduce to writ- 
ing the numerous unwritten languages used 
by the jungle tribes, and through this means 
to bring literacy, civilization, and Christian- 
ity to Indians who have known little but 
want and savage superstition. Linked to- 
gether only by radio and by their own 
jungle-hopping airline, these daring young 
pioneers daily confront dangers hazardous 
enough to blanch the most intrepid arm- 
chair adventurer. 

(Almost half the world’s population— 
some 700 million human beings—can still 
neither read nor write. Two Thousand 
Tongues To Go is the story of a man who 
could not help responding to that challenge, 
and of the remarkable, world-girdling cam- 
paign carried on by the gallant organization 
he created.) 

When the boa constrictor struck, Loretta 
Anderson, a slight young woman from Pat- 
erson, N. J., was sitting alone in her dugout 
canoe beside an Indian settlement on the 
Morona River, deep in the Peruvian jungle. 
Her partner—Lila Wistrand, a trained nurse 
from Houston, Tex.—had just climbed the 
river -bank to treat a sick child. Suddenly 
the giant reptile surged out of the water and 
lashed at Loretta. Screaming, fighting off 
the monster, Loretta managed to leap from 
the canoe, dripping blood from a badly 
gashed hand and arm. Lila came on the 
run, dressed her wounds—and an hour later 
both were back at work patiently teaching 
the Shapra Indians to read and write. 

At about the same time, some 800 miles to 
the southeast, Esther Matteson of Oakland, 
Calif., and Annie Shaw of Alberta, Canada, 
fever ridden themselves, were battling an 
influenza epidemic that threatened to wipe 
out the Piro Indians. A couple of hundred 
miles northeast of them, Mary Ruth Wise 
of Lenoir City, Tenn., and Marth Duff of 
DeWitt, Ark., aboard a balsa raft loaded with 
Amuesha Indians, were fighting rapids and 
treacherous whirlpools on their way to their 
jungle school. And a bird's-eye view of the 
rest of Peru’s 230,000 square miles of primeval 
wilderness would have revealed scores of 
other tiny jungle stations where other young 
Americans—42 of them unmarried girls of 
college age—were living dangerously among 
wild Indians. All for one purpose: to coax 
aborigines, whose languages have never be- 
fore been reduced to writing, to learn the 
mysteries of “the paper that talks,” the 
printed word. 

These young Americans, and some 700 
others like them, belong to one of the most 
determined and effective groups now waging 
war on world illiteracy: the Summer Insti- 
tute of Linguistics (SIL), otherwise known 
as the Wycliffe Bible Translators. Currently 
at work among 175 different language groups 
in 12 countries, SIL linguists have a trans- 
figuring glory in their vision. Braving al- 
most unbelievable hazards, they quietly 
spend their lives analyzing unwritten Indian 
languages, creating primers and dictionaries, 
setting up schools and training native 
teachers. 

The man who gives this group their vision 
is restless, 62-year-old William Cameron 
Townsend—“Uncle Cam” to his associates— 
who has spent more than 40 years among 
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Latin America’s Indian tribes. I learned 
about Townsend recently while hitching a 
ride across the Andes in a Peruvian military- 
transport plane. As we swept past a 21,000- 
foot snow-capped peak and began a long 
glide down toward the jungle, the young 
pilot removed the oxygen tube from his 
teeth and gestured toward the vast wilder- 
ness stretching out ahead farther than the 
eye could see. “Many young Norteameri- 
canos are out there,” he beamed. “You 
know Sefior Townsend and his Instituto 
Linguistico?” 

When I looked blank, his face expressed 
pity. “You should go and see,” he said. 
“Peruvians are proud of what the Instituto 
does for our country.” 

During the next few days, penetrating 
deep into the jungle by tiny missionary 
plane and tipsy dugout canoe, I did go and 
see. In Indian villages dotted along the 
twisting jungle rivers I watched these amaz- 
ing young Americans conquering, by Chris- 
tian love, savage peoples whom neither time 
nor ancient Incas nor Spanish conquistadors 
had ever been able to conquer. And in their 
midst, spurring them on, was the remark- 
able man with the eager heart and the 
quick, boyish smile, whose dream had cata- 
pulted them into this audacious onslaught 
against ignorance and superstition. 

Cam Townsend early developed his urge 
for spreading the Christian gospel. Back 
in 1917, when he was 21, he quit Occidental 
College In Los Angeles, packed a trunk with 
Spanish-language Bibles and headed for 
Guatemala. He soon found his Bibles a 
drug on the market. More than two-thirds 
of Guatemala’s population were Indians; 
few knew Spanish, fewer still showed any 
hankering to learn. 

One day an Indian to whom Cam had 
offered a copy of the Bible demanded, “Why, 
if your God is so smart, hasn’t He learned 
our language?” Then and there, Townsend 
quit Bible distribution in favor of giving 
God another tongue. 

For the next 15 years he lived with the 
primitive Cakchiquel tribe in Guatemala, 
eating their food (one diet item: toasted 
ants), mastering their difficult tongue, 
gradually reducing it to written form. 
Slowly and laboriously, he developed a sim- 
plified method for teaching any phonetically 
written language. 

When finally in 1932, racked with tubercu- 
losis, Townsend rode out again to civiliza- 
tion on a mule, he left the Cakchiquel In- 
dians with five schools, a small hospital, a 
printing plant, scores of small churches, and 
hundreds of literate converts to Christian- 
ity. In Cam Townsend’s soul was exulta- 
tion; in his saddlebags was a printed copy, 
in the hitherto unwritten Cakchiquel lan- 
guage, of the entire New Testament. 

Back in the States, while recovering from 
the TB, he was visited by an old missionary 
friend, Leonard Legters, who urged him to do 
for other Latin American Indians what he 
had done for the Cakchiquels. 

Townsend thought it over, finally said, 
“O. K., Leonard, I'll tackle it. But on one 
condition: that you'll help me found a 
pioneer training camp where we can train 
mission candidates in primitive-language 
reduction and Bible translating. We're going 
to need a lot of help to do the job I have 
in mind.” 

As a starter, the two men waded into sta- 
tistical tomes on illiteracy, and were 
astounded to find that almost half the 
world’s adult population could neither read 
nor write. Even more astounding was the 
fact that there were in the world some 3,000 
separate and distinct languages, more than 
2,000 of them without any translations from 
the Bible at all. 

“That’s our goal,” declared Cam. “Two 
thousand tongues to go.” 

In the summer of 1934, Townsend and 
Legters opened their school in an aban- 
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doned farmhouse in the Arkansas Ozarks. 
for the first session only two students showed 
up, but by its eighth summer the school had 
outgrown the farmhouse—and a renovated 
chicken coop used for sleeping quarters— 
and moved to the campus of the University 
of Oklahoma. 

Incorporated as the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics, this unique school now teaches 
language analysis to some 500 students 
annually at the Universities of Oklahoma, 
North Dakota and Washington, has branches 
in England, Canada and Australia. Gradu- 
ates to date number more than 4,000, are at 
work in 25 countries under mission boards 
of 35 denominations, both Protestant and 
Catholic. 

But before being whooshed into SIL’s 
wilderness orbit, the student linguists are 
put through the wringer during 3 months 
of rugged survival tests at a jungle train- 
ing camp. Here both men and women must 
prove themselves able to handcraft their 
own jungle huts without saw, hammer or 
nails (they use wild cane poles and leaves); 
make balsa rafts and handle dugout canoes 
through raging rapids and crocodile-infested 
rivers; cope with wild animals and giant 
reptiles; administer first aid for everything 
from broken bones to epidemics; and find 
their way on 25-mile hikes through un- 
marked forests, living off the jungle. Those 
who pass these rigorous tests—more than 90 
percent—are then sent out for 3 months of 
living with test tribes. 

As soon as he had trained a few in his 
linguistic methods, Townsend and his stu- 
dents headed for Mexico. They were 
stopped at the border, bluntly told, “We 
don't want translators. The Indian lan- 
guages must disappear.” Townsend re- 
torted, “They disappear more rapidly if you 
use the Indians’ languages to teach them 
Spanish.” 

With help from two noted Mexicans, edu- 
cator Moisés Saenz and Dr. Mariano Silva y 
Aceves, & linguist, he wormed his way in, 
settled among the Aztecs in the State of 
Morelos, started on the long job of learning 
the language. Today, with the full coopera- 
tion of the government, there are in Mexico 
216 SIL translators, working among 51 back- 
ward tribes. “We don’t look upon you as 
foreigners any more,” a high government 
official said recently. “You're real Mexi- 
cans.” 

Typical of Townsend's dedicated workers 
is Marianna Slocum of Ardmore, Pa. Mari- 
anna and her fiance studied at SIL, prepar- 
ing to go together to the Tzeltals, a tribe 
numbering some 40,000 in the state of Chia- 
pas. When her fiance died just before the 
wedding date, Marianna insisted on follow- 
ing their gleam alone. 

“My family was horrified,” she says. 
they came around.” 

After mastering the complicated language 
Marianna prepared school texts, started 
reading and writing classes and—in 16 
years—founded 7 thriving bilingual schools, 
translated into Tzeltal a raft of books and 
pamphlets introducing the tribesmen to the 
Mexican national culture. Along the way, 
she managed to banish witchcraft, thievery 
and drunkenness from large sections of the 
tribe, replace witch doctors’ nostrums with 
modern medicine and convert 5,000 Tzeltals 
from sun worship to Christianity. 

Last December, as Marianna packed up 
to move on to another dialect, a leading 
Mexican magazine, Tiempo, made her the 
subject of a 16-column cover story that pro- 
claimed her “‘the architect of a transformed 
situation.” She had lifted an entire Indian 
nation “from barbarism to civilization.” 

Meanwhile, word of SIL’s achievements in 
Mexico was spreading to other Latin-Ameri- 
can countries. Peru was first to respond 
to Cam Townsend's offer of trained lin- 
guists. 


“But 
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In the summer of 1945, at the invitation 
of President Manuel Prado, Townsend spent 
months surveying the Peruvian jungle, vi- 
siting tribal headmen, sounding out their 

ess. Then he brought in workers 
for three of the most remote tribes. To get 
to them, the young North Americans had 
to travel for weeks by canoe and raft, beat 
their way through almost impenetrable jun- 
gle, detour around tribes noted for killing 
white men on sight. 

This harrowing experience convinced 
Townsend of one thing: “We've got to have 
a plane.” A United States marine mission 
at Lima was about to scrap an old Grumman 
amphibian. The Peruvian Government, with 
a generous assist from a Townsend admirer 
in California, bought it for him, and to fly 
it Townsend recruited Larry Montgomery, a 
former Air Force combat flier. Today Mont- 
gomery is superintendent of JAARS (Jungle 
Aviation and Radio Service), SIL’s air arm. 

JAARS now has a fleet of 19 planes, 21 
pilots, plus crews of maintenance men and 
skilled radio technicians. Most of the air- 
craft are equipped with pontoons for river 
landings. Pride of the fleet is the Helio 
Courier, a lately developed stallproof, spin- 
proof all-metal plane that can take off or 
land in 75 yards at only 30 miles per hour 
when fully loaded, cruise at 160 miles per 
hour, and as high as 23,000 feet, turn in a 
small radius at low speeds and, using an 
ingenious winch, can hoist a man out of 
the jungle while flying a tight circle close 
to the ground. 

Last year Townsend’s daring pilots flew 
more than a million and a half air miles 
over the green hell of Peru’s Amazonia with- 
out a single injury to any passenger or crew- 
man. Daily they put their planes down 
safely on postage-stamp landing strips 
gashed out of the jungle or make tricky river 
landings on crocodile-infested waters. As 
Omer Bondurant, 35-year-old veteran of a 
World War II night-fighter squadron, told 
me, “We do our best, then leave the rest to 
God.” 

When Townsend is not gadding about the 
world scouting out hitherto unreached In- 
dian tribes, recruiting college youths, selling 
governments on his literacy program, he is 
at home at Yarinacocha, the staging area 
for SIL’s Operation Peru. A 400-acre slash 
in the jungle, this base is a humming bee- 
hive of activity devoted to one end: the 
servicing and supplying of the young lin- 
guists who are currently at work among 29 
of Peru's 45 different tribal groups, each with 
its own distinct language, customs—and 
jeopardies. 

Catch him at home and Townsend will 
take you through the big base sprawled out 
along the shores of Lake Yarina. Here are 
the hangars, repair shops and airstrips for his 
air force. Here, too, are the jungle-style 
residences for 175 workers and their families; 
a medical clinic; commissary; cafeteria and 
dormitories for tribal workers constantly 
passing in and out; a printing shop where 
tribal primers, dictionaries and other read- 
ing materials are manufactured—some 18,000 
volumes last year. Here, also, are class- 
rooms where Indians brought in from their 
tribes may be given advanced training under 

of Education supervision, taught 
Spanish, then returned as teachers of their 
own people in newly established government 
schools. 

Nerve center of the jungle base is Radio 
Central, a control tower manned day and 
night to keep contact with linguists out 
among the tribes. Townsend has bought, 
scrounged or had given him enough war- 
surplus radio sets to bind his whole far- 
reaching jungle program into a radio net- 
work. 


Dramatic incidents proving the network’s 
value occur with alarming frequency. There 
was, for example, the time when an SIL 
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team used its transmitter to quash a tribal 
war in the making. While among the Cashi- 
nahuas (known as the “Bat People”), Eu- 
gene Scott and Kenneth Kensinger found 
their tribe seething one day with war prepa- 
rations. The Cashinahuas had just heard a 
rumor that one of their men, who had mar- 
ried into the neighboring Culina Tribe, had 
been the victim of a witchcraft slaying by 
his in-laws. Brandishing spears and bows 
and arrows, they shouted, “Death to all 
Culinas.” 

“How do you know the rumor is true?” 
Scott asked the Indians. “Come, let’s check.” 

Mystified, the warriors crowded around the 
transmitter while a call was put through to 
an SIL team living with the Culinas. In a 
matter of minutes the voice of the “mur- 
dered” man, 100 miles distant, was reassur- 
ing his kinsmen: he was not only alive but 
was being treated well by “our friends the 
Culinas.” The warriors dropped their weap- 
ons. Their chief asked to speak to his Culina 
opposite number, invited the Culinas to a 
big feast. Three days later what might have 
been a bloody battle was turned into an 
intertribal whoopla for peace. 

Linguists in the jungles are required to 
make radio contact regularly; if they are 
“off the air" too long, a plane is dispatched 
to discover why. A staff of radio techni- 
cians circulates regularly among the stations 
to see that transmitters and receivers are 
in top condition. 

On occasion the radio tower at Yarina- 
cocha knits SIL’s whole sprawling operation 
into a network of prayer. The operator on 
duty may alert the entire network as fol- 
lows: “For the next hour Pilot George Ins- 
ley will be over jungle area where he cannot 
land. * * * Wes and Eva Thiesen report their 
Indians threatened with flash floods. * * * 
Uncle Cam leaving today to address college 
groups in States, seeking new workers. * * * 
Pilot Don Smith forced down on river, en- 
gine trouble. All request your prayers. That 
is all.” 

The girl linguists—the “dedicated daugh- 
ters of Uncle Cam,” as they call themselves— 
go out into these incredibly dangerous places 
as casually and eagerly as their sisters at 
home explore a shopping center. And they 
seem to make out better than the men— 
probably because the Indians are less suspi- 
cious of them. As Dr. Townsend says, “The 
Indian chiefs think, ‘They’re only women. 
What harm can they do? Like as not they’re 
looking for husbands." ” 

Townsend was at first skittish about send- 
ing girls into unpredictable tribal situations 
alone. But he was shamed into it when, sev- 
eral years ago, two volunteers demanded, 
“You say that God takes care of His own. 
Doesn't that include us?” 

He let them go. “And of course God hon- 
ored their faith,” he says. “He has taken 
perfect care of them.” 

In all Peru I found no better example of 
this care—or of the amazing courage of 
SIL's girl linguists—than Loretta Anderson, 
pioneer among the Shapra tribe. 

Eight years ago the Shapras, vicious killers 
and headhunters, were among the most 
feared of Peruvian tribes. Their chief, 
Tariri, had attained leadership by the sim- 
ple device of slaying his predecessor in cold 
blood, then daring any warrior to dispute his 
authority. Then one day in 1950 Loretta, 
with her first coworker, Doris Cox, paddled 
up to his village in a dugout canoe. Climb- 
ing the river bank, between rows of glower- 
ing tribesmen momentarily immobilized by 
such audacity, the two slender white girls 
faced the chief. Using a few Shapra words 
picked up from a trader downriver, plus sign 
language, they told him they had come to 
live among his people and study their 
language. 

Tariri stared at the two girls in a long 
silence. Then he crisply ordered that they 
be assigned a hut, with a couple of older 
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Indian women to help them with whatever 
they were after. Years later he confided to 
Townsend, “If you had sent men, we would 
have killed them on sight. Or if a couple, 
I'd have killed the man and taken the 
woman for myself. But what could a great 
chief do with two harmless girls who in- 
sisted on calling him brother?” 

The jungle surrounding their hut had its 
beauty; clouds of lavishly colored butterflies 
fluttering through shafts of brilliant sun- 
shine that pierced the foliage when the 
rains stopped; gaudy toucans, macaws, and 
umbrella birds swooping through the trees. 
It also had its sinister sounds. At night, 
from the dripping forest, came the cries of 
howler monkeys and the jaguar’s coughing 
roar. 

Most discomforting were the hordes of 
flying and crawling things: gnats that 
swarmed about them by day; the ants and 
cockroaches that came out of every crevice 
of their hut, the big spiders that crawled 
over their bed nets at night. 

“We were scared most of the time during 
the first 5 months,” Doris and Loretta will 
tell you. “But when we trembled the most 
we prayed the hardest.” 

They prayed hard one night when, while 
they were working over their notes by 
candlelight, an Indian woman burst in with 
alarming news. The men of the tribe, wind- 
ing up a drunken feast, were even now reel- 
ing down the path to the hut, loudly pro- 
claiming their intention to rape the white 
girls. “You must hide.” 

The girls fled to the forest, spent the night 
there. Next morning, returning to their 
radio transmitter, they called Yarinacocha, 
400 miles away. 

“Bring Tariri to the radio,” said the base 
director. 

The chief, who understood Spanish, heard 
a stern voice coming from the black box. 
It said, “You are the chief—and you can’t 
control your tribe?” 

His authority challenged, Tariri drew him- 
self up with solemn dignity. “I am the 
chief,” he said. “I promise that the 
senoritas will not be harmed.” 

And they weren't, then or later. 

Amid such harassments, Loretta and Doris 
buckled down to the agonizingly slow job of 
learning the language, desperately trying to 
distinguish one sound from another in the 
exotic jargon that swirled about them. 
After several months the white girls’ persist- 
ence, plus their many kindly acts, melted the 
Shapras’ suspicions. Flattered by the girls’ 
earenst attempts to master their language, 
the Indians readily gave them words for ob- 
jects pointed at, and the language notebooks 
began to fill up with Shapra words and 
phrases. As soon as they had a phonetic 
alphabet worked out, Doris and Loretta be- 
gan the long task of producing primers, 
teaching Shapra children to read and write. 
Along with Shapra folk stories and legends, 
they translated a few verses from the Bible. 

Abruptly one day Chief Tariri joined a 
little group the girls were teaching He 
stood, frowning, as the lesson went on. After 
hearing the first Scripture verse translated 
into his own language, he broke in to ask 
that it be repeated again and again. Finally 
he exclaimed, “My heart understands with a 
leap.” 

To Doris and Loretta he said, “When you 
came, I did not understand why. Now I 
know. What you are doing makes my people 
happier and better able to care for them- 
selves.” 

Thereafter the chief appeared regularly 
at the girls’ hut, would sit for hours helping 
them get the exact meanings of words, write 
down tribal stories, translate more Bible 
verses. And as he did so, Tarirl began to 
show signs of subtle change. One day in 
1953, 3 years after the girls had come to his 
village, he called his Shapras together for a 
dramatic announcement. 
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“I like this white girls’ God,” he said. “He 
has brought us many good things. I’m going 
to stop worshiping the boa.” 

In the following months, Doris and Loretta 
were convinced that Tariri was indeed 
changed. Not only did he put aside snake 
worship, but, one by one, without being asked 
to, he shrugged off witch-doctor practices, 
outlawed murder, abolished head shrinking. 

In 1955, when Townsend arranged a cele- 
bration of SIL’s 10th anniversary in Peru, he 
took Tariri with him to Lima. With Loretta 
translating for him, Tarirl talked un- 
abashedly with Peru's President, newspaper 
editors, groups of schoolchildren. Every inch 
& chief, even in the white man’s jungle, he 
held his head high, told Loretta, “Speak up, 
leave out nothing I say.” 

Two years later, in June 1957, Townsend 
arranged for Tariri and Loretta to go to 
Hollywood to appear on Ralph Edwards’ 
“This Is Your Life” TV show. The program 
featured Rachel Saint, an SIL translator 
who had helped Loretta briefly with the 
Shapras but who is now writing the lan- 
guage of the Aucas, savage slayers of her 
brother, Nate Saint, and four other young 
missionaries.| Tariri caught the fancy of 
viewers: Millions will remember how he 
stood proudly self-possessed, stared boldly 
into the camera's eye, and testified with 
simple dignity to his new-found faith. 

The quality of Tariri's commitment to 
Christian precepts underwent a fiery test 
when, returning to his jungle fastness, he 
was attacked by an enemy group. He was 
shot through the chest, and others of his 
Shapras were slain. Jungle law called for 
bloody reprisal, but Tariri’s faith was strong. 
He issued an order for his revenge-hungry 
Shapras to simmer down, called the girls to 
him, and said, “Read, please, where God 
says, ‘Return not evil for evil.’” 

Today there are a number of Shapra 
schools going, with primers and other teach- 
ing tools in the Shapra language. Young 
tribesmen now in training will shortly be- 
come qualified teachers, Nearly 100 Shap- 
ras have followed Tariri in accepting Chris- 
tianity. The Gospel of Mark, in the Shapra 
tongue, is completed and ready for printing. 
Still, the work is far from done. Another 5 
to 7 years must be spent with the Shapras 
before the girls can move on to another tribe 
and another long battle with a new tongue. 

“It’s not easy,” says Loretta Anderson. 
“But it’s a lot of fun. And how rewarding.” 

I discovered this same attitude among 
every SIL linguist group I met. Hardest 
pressed are those who work with tribes whose 
languages are multi-tonal. In one such 
tribe the words for “sinner” and “fat person” 
are the same; the tone used spells the differ- 
ence. One day, teaching that “God loves the 
sinner,” the worker saw bewilderment on his 
Indians’ faces. To his dismay he discovered 
he had been asserting that “God loves the 
fat person.” Since few in the tribe were fat, 
he was “shutting out a lot of them from 
divine favor.” He quickly shifted to the 
right tone. 

But the SIL people have to sandwich their 
linguistic work in between treating count- 
less ills. For, in dispatching a pair of work- 
ers into the jungle, Townsend likes to have 
one of them a trained nurse, and both must 
be prepared to cope with the health emergen- 
cies which arise in dismaying abundance. 
Pneumonia is rife—and deadly. Common, 
too, are elephantiasis, yaws, and an ulcer- 
ating disease called leishmaniasis which, 
transmitted by a sand fiy, destroys nose and 
throat passages and brings death from star- 
vation. 

I found a good example of the linguist- 
nurse in Jeannie Grover, a serene, brown- 
eyed girl from Pateros, Wash. Jeannie’s 
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tribe is the Aguarunas, a branch of the head- 
hunting Jivaros, largest Indian grouping 
(10,000) in Peru’s Amazon basin. Among 
them Jeannie and her partner, Millie Larson 
from Solway, Minn., have established 11 
bilingual schools. In one-room, thatch- 
roofed schoolhouses scattered over the 
Jungle-covered hills, some 600 little boys and 
girls are taught by Aguaruna men who, a few 
years ago, could not read or write their own 
language but who are now proficient in both 
it and Spanish. In June 1956 the 11 teach- 
ers from these schools went to the polls to 
vote in the Peruvian elections—for the first 
time in Aguaruna history. 

Jeannie’s and Millie’s hut is in’ a tiny 
patch of clearing, edged on one side by the 
tumbling Marafion River, on three others by 
dense jungle. When not off fighting their 
enemies, Aguaruna men mill about the clear- 
ing, fondling their blowgums and poison- 
tipped darts, laughing and talking. I com- 
mented that the Aguarunas, with their repu- 
tation as murderous head-shrinkers, looked 
pretty formidable—these barrel-chested 
bronze men in short skirts, erect, and proud 
of visage, their upper bodies daubed with 
red paint and decorated with beetle wings 
and toucan feathers. Jeannie laughed mer- 
rily. “They looked so to me, at first. Now 
they're the most beautiful people on earth.” 

Every day some 30 Indians come to her 
hut for first aid or medical treatment. To 
reach other patients she must tramp 
through the dripping forests, a banana leaf 
over her head for an umbrella, her medical 
kit in hand, or travel by dugout canoe up 
the turbulent river. 

Does she feel no fear? “Only one—that 
same day, when we need it most, we'll run 
out of medicine.” 

That fear was justified when, not long ago, 
Jeannie’s Aguarunas came down with 200 
cases of whooping cough, exhausting her 
stock of remedies. But a radio message to 
Yarinacocha brought swift answer. The 
doctor there loaded a plane with medicines, 
flew to Jeannie’s aid and, after 10 days of 
furious labors up and down the Marafion, 
had the epidemic stopped in its tracks. 

“Before Millie and I came,” Jeannie told 
me, “the witch doctor was in sole charge 
of the Aguarunas’ health. When confronting 
a patient, he first fortifies himself with a 
long drink of potent ayahuasca. Then, alter- 
nating drinks with puffs on his pipe, he 
sucks on the surface of the sick area—often 
until the blood comes—and spits on the 
ground. Next he does a wild dance around 
the victim, cursing at the spot where he 
When the ayahuasca takes hold, he 
falls to the ground. Anyone whose face 
shows up in his drunken dream is declared 
to be the black-magic worker who caused the 
sickness, and the alleged culprit is promptly 
banished, or killed if the patient dies.” 

“Nowadays,” says Jeannie, “I’m afraid we 
are doing him out of a job.” The witch doc- 
tor still goes through his shenanigans, but 
with less authority and fewer patients. In 
fact, not long ago when his own daughter 
fell ill he brought her in his arms to beg 
for a hypo injection and sulfa salve for the 
sores covering the little body. “White man’s 
sickness,” he grunted—and turned his 
daughter over to Jeannie. 

The base clinic at Yarinacocha, started in 
1949 by Dr. Kenneth Altig with a second- 
hand doctor’s kit and a batch of donated 
medicines, now boasts a 12-room building, 
up-to-date laboratory equipment including 
X-ray, and serves 10,000 patients annually. 
Its medical stores are supplied partly by 
the Peruvian public health service, partly 
by friendly pharmaceutical houses in the 
States. 

In charge of the always-crowded clinic is 
Dr. Ralph Eichenberger, the busiest and 
most resourceful medical director I have 
ever met. With only a skeleton nursing 
staff (“I have trouble keeping nurses— 
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they all want to go out into the tribes”) 
he manages a round-the-clock program of 
healing that must surely be unique. Be- 
sides doctoring patients flown in from the 
jungles, he keeps in touch with the linguist- 
nurses by radio, and stands ready, at a 
moment's notice to take off into the wilder- 
ness to meet emergencies. 

Dr. Eichenberger likens his work to that 
of a city’s public health service. “The only 
difference,” he says, “is that our city covers 
a quarter-million square miles, our visiting 
nurses are hundreds of jungle miles apart, 
our consultation is by radio, our ambu- 
lances are balsa rafts and jungle-hopping 


planes.” Covering this circuit, containing 
130,000 disease-prone tribespeople, takes 
some doing. 


Since 1954, when many lepers were found 
living along the Ucayali River, Drs. Eichen- 
berger and Altig have conducted monthly 
leper flights. On these rounds they stop at 
dozens of little villages, or meet in pre- 
arranged spots along the river those who 
have been banished from their tribes. The 
sufferers paddle out to the pontooned plane 
in canoes from their jungle hideouts, lift 
their disfigured faces and hands in mute ap- 
peal. During the last 4 years hundreds of 
Indians, their leprosy arrested, have been re- 
turned to their tribes. 

SIL’s linguist-nurses must necessarily per- 
form medical services far beyond the port- 
folio of the average graduate nurse. But 
when they have a complicated case, they call 
Dr. Eichenberger. This tireless, devoted man 
at his radio, his calm voice reaching out 
across huge distances to prescribe treatment, 
provides a picture whose drama is lost only 
on himself. 

For example, when his radio crackled out 
the news that a young Piro Indian girl had 
suffered a compound fracture of her elbow 
that resisted the usual setting, he called for 
an exact description of the break, told the 
nurse how to rig up rocks for weights to 
pull the shattered bones back into place and 
how to apply tree branches for splints. Ten 
days later, visiting the tribe on his regular 
rounds, he found that the break was healing 
perfectly. 

When a worker with the Huambisa Tribe 
frantically called in to report a mother dying 
in complicated childbirth, Eichenberger 
crisply ordered: “Take your radio into the 
woman’s hut. Leave your receiver turned 
on. Do exactly what I tell you.” With his 
instructions, the birth was successfully ac- 
complished. Both mother and baby lived. 
Hours later, the worker called back: “Hear 
that racket, Doc? The whole tribe’s cele- 
brating. They say you're the greatest witch 
doctor that ever lived.” 

How do the SIL workers make these 
Amazonian Indians want to learn? Says 
Townsend, “We trade upon three facets in 
their mentality that are common to almost 
all primitives: their pride in their own 
language, their eagerness to better them- 
selves economically, their insatiable curi- 
osity.” 

It is Townsend’s theory that “jungle In- 
dians are the most curious people alive. 
Only the fear of other tribes, plus generations 
of mistreatment by the only outsiders they’ve 
met—rubber workers, gold seekers, adventur- 
ers—has prevented them from learning about 
ideas, people, happenings in the mysterious 
world beyond their green-walled prison.” 

Out in the jungle I saw his theory vali- 
Gated again and again. In one tribe I 
watched a linguist with a young beginner. 
She pointed to a symbol she had created 
for the word “tree,” let the youngster observe 
it for several minutes, Then she flipped to 
a page with this symbol among dozens of 
others. “Now find the tree,” she said. The 
boy’s eager eyes searched the page. Then, 
suddenly, his brown finger stabbed at one 
symbol and his face lighted up as he said, 
“Teacher, I'm reading.” 
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“Once they discover reading is possible,” 
she told me, “there’s no stopping them.” 

The advantage of learning a second lan- 
guage—Spanish, in the case of Peru—also 
quickly becomes apparent to jungle Indians. 
Especially to those who have dealings with 
itinerant traders and patrons who settle 
near their borders, establish trading posts, 
supply them with trinkets in exchange for 
Indian goods—and often exploit their ignor- 
ance by bilking them. It was this kind of 
situation, Townsend told me, that impelled 
Chief Shironkama of the Machiguengas to 
seek education for his people. Throughout 
Peru’s Amazonia, Shironkama is acknowl- 
edged as one of the most powerful and, until 
recently, one of the most feared of tribal 
headmen. Today he and many of his for- 
merly savage warriors are striking examples 
of the changes that SIL workers can bring 
about in a few years of concentrated effort. 

To get Shironkama’s story firsthand, I 
took off one day from Yarinacocha for the 
far Urubamba River. Our pontoon-equipped 
Cessno, flown by JAARS pilot Don Weber, 
soared for hours over thick jungle broken 
only by occasional twisting rivers. Sudden- 
ly, far below, we saw one of the villages of 
Shironkama’s domain. 

Coming down low over the river, Weber 
muttered, “It’s in flood. Look at that 
clutter.” I glanced down—and was all for 
turning back. The river was a raging tor- 
rent, filled with logs. Weber calmly moved 
his stick and grinned. “Ever hear of coming 
in on a wing and a prayer?” 

Seconds later we splashed to a landing 
and Weber maneuvered us toward the shore, 
skillfully dodging the drifting debris. As 
the pontoons nudged the muddy bank, he 
leaped from the cockpit and flung a rope to 
some excited Indians who quickly secured 
the plane to a tree. 

Atop the bank stood a solitary figure, 
clothed from neck to ankle in a hand-woven 
cushma, the peculiar sacklike garment of 
the Machiguengas. This was Chief Shiron- 
kama, former “terror of the Urubamba,” 
He gravely greeted us, was joined almost im- 
mediately by a handsome young man in a 
jungle helmet—Wayne Snell, SIL linguist 
from Elgin, Ill. Standing together on that 
lonely bank, the two made a striking picture. 

A gunner’s mate during World War II, 
Wayne told me his call to missionary service 
had come when he met, on island after 
island in the South Pacific, black men who, 
instead of the raw savages he’d expected, 
“were better Christians than I was.” They 
had been made so, he learned, by Christian 
missions. The war over, he took the SIL 
course, and volunteered for duty in Peru. 

Since 1952, Wayne and his wife Betty have 
established a number of bilingual schools 
among the hitherto unreached Machiguen- 
gas; created textbooks on reading and writ- 
ing, arithmetic, farming, health and hy- 
giene; persuaded the  prone-to-wander 
Indians to settle around the schools (initi- 
ating an agricultural program aimed at 
making it profitable to do so); and trans- 
lated several portions of the Bible. To top 
it all, they have made a practicing Christian 
out of Shironkama. 

Since his conyersion 3 years ago, the chief’s 
rigid rule for his large tribe has been: “No 
more killings; no more drunken feasts; no 
more raids on other tribes for women.” Shi- 
ronkama settled his own woman question by 
dismissing (with pensions) his plurality of 
wives, asked Snell for legal marriage with 
the one he chose to keep. 

The Snells’ first contact with the chief was 
dramatic. They had scarcely settled in their 
native hut when their village, a day's canoe 
trip from Shironkama’s, was raided. The 
chief, whose supply of wives was running low, 
had staged the raid to replenish his stock. 
When he and his warriors surged up to the 
Snells* hut, Shironkama stared in disbelief 
at the white couple, held his warriors back 
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while listening to their reason for being 
there, then abruptly turned on his heel and 
left, cryptically grunting, “I'll see you later.” 

One day shortly thereafter Shironkama re- 
appeared, this time trailed by a group of 
children he had rounded up from several 
Machiguenga villages. To Snell he said, 
“You make school, yes?” 

Only later did the Snells learn why Shi- 
ronkama wanted education for his people. 
For years his Machiguengas had been victims 
of a white patron who cheated them blind in 
trades, worked them for such pittance pay 
as one fishhook for a whole barrel of rice, in- 
dentured them with debt. When the Machi- 
guengas, weary of such treatment, began 
staying away, the patron called in Shiron- 
kama, told him he would have to force his 
people to work out their debts, gave the chief 
a gun, saying, “If they won't work, shoot 
them.” The chief took the gun, shot two of 
the patron’s henchmen instead. “The pa- 
tron will not make you his slaves again,” he 
told his people. “You are free.” 

Chief Shironkama told me, with Snell in- 
terpreting: “From such white men as the 
patron I learned that men who had power 
read books. I reasoned that, if one is to 
avoid being cheated or enslaved, he, too, 
must have the knowledge that books give. I 
wanted that knowledge for myself and my 
people.” 

The next morning before dawn I was 
bonged awake by someone beating on a hol- 
low log. It was the bell announcing school’s 
start an hour later. The Indians were already 
assembled outside the one-room schoolhouse; 
they'd been up, I found, since 3:30, 

Chief Shironkama was herding the stu- 
dents, ranging from very small to near man- 
hood, into the building whose thatched roof 
was still dripping from the night’s torrential 
rains. When they were all in, the rough 
benches behind rude desks filled, Shironkama 
himself sat on the floor, leaning against the 
bamboo pole wall. 

School began with a Bible reading. The 
lesson dealt with John the Baptist’s manful 
defiance of Herod. As it was explained in 
fluent Machiguenga, I watched the chief's 
face. It was alight with understanding. 
With every point Snell made, Shironkama 
nodded thoughtfully, and from his throat 
came the murmuring assent, “Mmm-mmm- 
mmm.” 

Instruction was then taken over by a 
young Indian named Mario, whom the Snells 
had carefully developed into teacher and 
village Christian leader. While Mario's voice 


droned on, the chief’s sharp eyes searched. 


the faces of the students to see if they were 
listening. They were—intently. 

These students, Mario told me later, 
wanted to have classes all day. They scorned 
recesses, barely taking time out to eat. At 
dismissal of school they gathered in small 
groups to compete in display of their new 
knowledge. I noticed one youngster, about 
14, saunter off to the river bank, a primer 
under his arm. He seated himself on a log 
and loudly began to read. His pose was one 
of elaborate indifference to the kids who came 
to catch the performance. But, behind the 
lifted book, I saw his eyes dart up from the 
page now and then to note his erudition’s 
effect on his awestruck audience. 

The scene was, in a way, comical; in an- 
other, strangely pathetic. I turned away, 
feeling not a laugh but a catch in the 
throat. 

“Of all a linguist’s tasks,” says Cam Town- 
send, “Bible translation is the trickiest. It 
must be preceded not only by proficiency 
with the language, but an intimate knowl- 
edge of a tribe’s customs and taboos as well. 
Figures of speech that may be meaningful 
to one brought up in the Anglo-American 
tradition are often mystifying boobytraps to 
a primitive man’s understanding.” 

Some Biblical similes, literally translated, 
can convey lethal suggestion. For example, 
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one linguist living with tribesmen who had 
a penchant for burning their enemies be- 
thought himself in time to avoid recom- 
mending that they “heap coals of fire on his 
head.” He translated it instead, “Make him 
ashamed by your friendliness.” 

Suggestions from the Indians themselves 
often help to make the wording clearer than 
in the English Bible. When a tribe was 
getting nothing from Christ’s warning. “If 
any man offend one of these my little 
ones * * +” the translator took an Indian’s 
tip and put the onus on “any man who shows 
one of these my little ones the wrong path.” 
In another tribal language the same passage 
is rendered, “If anyone spoils the heart of one 
of these my little ones.” 

Townsend insists that the great doctrines 
“must be explained in living, understand- 
able words.” Abstract terms are always 
tough. In some tribes “God's love” is too 
weak; one tribe describes divine compas- 
sion thus: “God hurts in His heart for us.” 
To the Piros such words as “faith” and “be- 
lieve” are incomplete by themselves; they in- 
sist that “believing in God” must also con- 
note action; so they make it “to obey-be- 
lieve.” For the Shipibos “doubt” is de- 
scribed as “thinking two things”; “pride” 
means “I outrank others.” The same tribe 
makes a covetous person “one who has gone 
crazy for things.” The Piros equate “peace” 
with “the well-arranged soul.” For another 
tribe the phrase, “Our hope is in God,” is 
translated, “We hang onto God.” 

To Townsend such translations are “an 
improvement not only for jungle Indians 
but possibly for modern Americans as well.” 

After developing a passage as best he can, 
the linguist tries it out on his tribe, submits 
it to long discussion, revises it over and over 
again until the Indians’ reaction indicates 
crystal-clear understanding. 

“A single book of the Bible may take years 
to translate satisfactorily,” says Townsend. 

The government school for training has 
become one of the most important activities 
at Yarinacocha. It got its start some years 
ago when Townsend took Peruvian educators 
on a tour of his jungle schools that were 
being taught by Indians groomed for the job 
by the linguists. The educators were 
amazed. “You've laid the groundwork for 
a whole educational program,” they said. 

The result: in 1953 the Ministry of Edu- 
cation set up its Curso de Capacitación 
Pedagógica at Yarinacocha. Since then, 
during the first 3 months of each year, 
promising tribesmen have been brought in 
for intensive courses in Spanish, advanced 
academic subjects, teaching methods. Ac- 
credited, they return to their tribes as gov- 
ernment-paid teachers and hoist over their 
jungle schoolhouses the official crest of the 
Ministry of Education. 

This year 75 teacher candidates took the 
course. Bringing their families with them, 
many traveled for days by canoe and raft 
to reach the base, while others came on the 
institute's planes. They represented 16 dif- 
ferent tribes—‘a sort of jungle version of 
the United Nations,” Townsend calls them. 
While I was at Yarinacocha, someone pointed 
out a chummy pair of teacher candidates 
comparing notes and laughing together. 
“They belong to tribes that have been mor- 
tal enemies for generations,” said my in- 
formant. “Had they met in the jungle a 
few years ago, they’d have killed each other 
on sight.” £ 

Dr. Morote Best, a brilliant educator, said 
to me, “Until only a short while ago, nobody 
could convince me that jungle Indians could 
learn. Then one day I came upon a pair 
of these young girl linguists. I could scarce- 
ly believe my eyes when I saw their crowded 
little school, found boys studying books by 
firelight, older people struggling to learn to 
read and write. I said to myself, ‘There is 
hope for our Indians.’” 
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Returning to Lima, he gave a glowing 
account of what he'd seen. “These young 
North Americans” he said, “are showing 
us how to cut through the wilderness of 
ignorance, helping to bring our aborigines 
into the life of our country. They deserve 
help.” 

In January 1957 Dr. Morote was appointed 
by the ministry of education as supervisor 
of the jungle schools, now has his own 
thatched house at SIL’s jungle base, spends 
much of his time on inspection swings 
through the jungles. He shares Cam Town- 
send's conviction that “the newly educated 
Indian cannot subsist on his former econ- 
omy of fishing and hunting. Until recently 
a semi-nomad, moving from place to place in 
search of new hunting and fishing grounds, 
he has been shown the advantages of 
settling in permanent villages, where his 
children can go to school and he can make 
a better life for himself.” 

To help jungle Indians realize that better 
life, the Peruvian government has launched 
a brand-new program to teach modern agri- 
cultural methods to the tribes. On land ad- 
joining the SIL base, 259 acres have been 
set aside where Indian teacher trainees can 
study agriculture under trained SIL agrono- 
mists. To date, 21 teachers have taken the 
agriculture course, now are showing their 
fellow tribesmen how to market their 
products. 

Townsend's aim of “not taking the Indian 
out of the jungle but taking tie jungle out 
of the Indian” sounds good—to all save those 
with romantic notions about primitive peo- 
ples’ bliss in their native state. One day, 
after a large audience had been told about 
his work, a hearer arose to bait him with 
the familiar canard: “You missionaries 
make me sick! Why force civilization on a 
people so unspoiled and happy? Why not 
leave ‘em alone!” 

Townsend replied, laughing, “I think, my 
friend, you've been no closer to jungle In- 
dians than the movies. If you could sit 
down with them, as I have, and hear them 
tell in their own tongues the woes that haunt 
them through witchcraft, superstition, fear, 
and strife; listen to mothers tell of being 
forced to strangle their newborn babies be- 
cause of some evil omen; see old folks being 
abandoned to die because they had become a 
burden; or sense the hatreds bred in them 
by generations of white men who took ad- 
vantage of their ignorance to exploit them, 
steal their lands, ravage their women and 
ruthlessly shoot them down—well, then, my 
friend, you just might change your mind 
about Indians as a quaint people living lives 
of idyllic happiness.” 

Townsend is equally deft in parrying 
thrusts from another quarter—the religious. 
Such attacks are rare, since SIL’s members 
represent no religious body, cooperate with 
all. There was, however, the time in 1953 
when a Lima newspaper carried a series of 
articles by a prominent Roman Catholic 
blasting SIL workers as “Protestant wolves,” 
their work sectarian and proselyting in na- 
ture, and demanding their expulsion. Town- 
send ignored the first blast. When others 
followed, he composed a letter to the editor 
which one Catholic authority applauded as a 
masterpiece of Christian love and reconcilia- 
tion. 

Townsend wrote in part: “It is not a ques- 
tion of ‘wolves.’ Every SIL member must 
promise that his service will be given in a 
spirit of love and brotherhood, without dis- 
tinction as to race or creed. We do not call 
ourselves Protestants but simply believers in 
Christ, and because of our nonsectarian na- 
ture we do not teach rituals and ecclesiastical 
systems. 

“While we are motivated by the desire to 
serve God and humanity, we are at the same 
time scientists dedicated to the study of lan- 
guages. And when we complete our linguis- 
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tic investigations we shall go, leaving be- 
hind our base at Yarinacocha, with all its 
buildings, for a center of Indian education.” 

The letter was prominently displayed in 
the newspaper. The attacks ceased, and 
Townsend and his workers went on with their 
comradely friendship with Roman Catholic 
missionaries stationed in the jungle: gladly 
transporting them back and forth to their 
posts, repairing their radios, sharing medical 
supplies, bringing them to Yarinacocha for 
outing. The priests and nuns have respond- 
ed in kind, performing innumerable acts of 
neighborly helpfulness to SIL workers. Both 
groups agree that the jungle, in Townsend’s 
words, is too big and too needy for anybody 
there to quarrel with anybody else. 

This year, the Papal Nuncio in Lima, cor- 
dially receiving Townsend, asked God's bless- 
ing upon his work after listening most 
graciously to how we hope to attain our goal 
of putting Holy Writ into 2,000 more lan- 
guages in this generation. 

I asked Townsend his chances of attaining 
that goal. Since SIL is thus far at work 
among only 175 of the 2,000 language groups, 
would he have to revise his estimate of the 
time it will take? Townsend’s reply is the 
measure of his spirit. 

“Not a bit,” he said. “Consider the tempo 
of our advance. In 1942 we were at work 
in only one country; today we're in 12. Since 
1942 our increase of workers has been 1,600 
percent. At that rate our membership will 
number more than 12,000 in 15 years. That 
should do it.” 

I began to understand why the late 
Josephus Daniels, then United States Am- 
bassador to Mexico, had called Townsend a 
man with the most audacious faith, I ever 
knew. 

Surely no project is built more completely 
on faith. From the time that he and Leonard 
Legters, SIL’s cofounder, decided to emulate 
Abram in trusting God even to going out, not 
knowing wither, Townsend’s guiding princi- 
ple has been, go nowhere God doesn't lead; 
go anywhere He does. The method for find- 
ing out what is God leading? We simply 
take our inner urges to God in prayer, say- 
ing, “If this is Thy will, not ours alone, open 
the way.” Then if support comes, we know 
that the door has not been jimmied by our 
will but has been opened by God’s hand. 

Neither does Townsend campaign for funds 
in the usual ways, even with an annual 
budget which exceeds a million dollars. He 
says, “I have never asked a man directly for 
a dollar, and I never shall.” To him, the 
wheedling of gifts from reluctant givers is 
not only a denial of trust in God; it’s an 
offense to the dignity of God’s work, and does 
little for the giver. “We like our givers to be 
God-inspired partners, not badgered Lady 
Bountifuls.” 

His practice of waiting for God’s go-ahead, 
with funds providentially provided, per- 
meates the whole SIL organization. No 
member is salaried. There is no guaranteed 
allowance. Each is expected to look to the 
Lord to stir the hearts of interested people 
to support his work—without the worker 
himself lifting a syllable in direct request. 
“Give full information without solicitation,” 
Townsend tells SIL members. 

Getting enthusiastic cooperation for his 
SIL program is another mark of the Town- 
send genius. “We do not go into any country 
nowadays,” he says, “without being invited.” 
True; but he shows a remarkable talent for 
getting invited. He spends much time fre- 
quen*ing conferences where educators and 
officials discuss their indigenes and what to 
do about them. Mingling with the experts, 
he quietly tells what SIL has accomplished 
elsewhere. As in Mexico, Peru, and Ecuador, 
he has not had to wangle permission to enter; 
they invite him m—fast, with full govern- 
ment cooperation, 
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In tribute to his work with their people, 
Latin-American nations have showered 
Townsend with kudos, Colleges and uni- 
versities seek him as lecturer, have tried to 
load him with honorary degrees—most of 
which he has respectfully declined. The 
President of Peru has decorated him with the 
Order of Merit for Distinguished Service, 
rarely accorded to non-Peruvians. The Gov- 
ernment of Ecuador has conferred upon him 
the Decoration of Merit, acclaiming him 
spiritual conqueror of the jungle. 

But the tribute that has moved him most 
came from an Indian chief in the Amazonian 
jungle, whose tribe he and his SIL had trans- 
formed with hope. Said the chief, “Before 
you came, there was only darkness. Now 
there is only light.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to com- 
mend the Senator from Colorado, who, 
as we all know, is an extremely consci- 
entious, hard-working, and cooperating 
member of any team, for serving so mag- 
nificently on the team, as described by 
the Senator from Alabama. 

I have listened to his speech with deep 
interest. I hope the bill may be passed 
as is. I certainly appreciate the tre- 
mendous amount of effort and initiative 
which the Senator from Colorado has 
shown in respect to a study of the bill. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York. 


FATE OF JEWISH POPULATION IN 
THE SOVIET UNION AND ITS SAT- 
ELLITES 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it is a 
fact that the Jewish community of some 
3 million souls in the Soviet Union has 
been completely cut off from the rest of 
the Jewish people of the world, denied 
contact with them, denied the right to 
participate in international Jewish con- 
ferences, in global Jewish relief effort, 
and even refused the elementary right 
of obtaining books and periodicals of 
Jewish interest published in other coun- 
tries. This is despite a longstanding 
and long-forgotten statute against anti- 
Semitism providing for prison terms up 
to 2 years, despite widely touted asser- 
tions that this bias does not exist in the 
U. S. S. R., because it is a tool of the “im- 
perialist bourgeoisie in order to create 
national hatred” and despite claims that 
the 42 percent of the Soviet’s popula- 
tion who are non-Russian enjoy equal 
freedoms. 

The New York Herald Tribune has 
noted editorially the sixth anniversary 
of the execution of Jewish intellectuals 
by the Soviet Communists under Josef 
Stalin. This anniversary had been 
brought to mind by a letter to that paper 
written by a former colleague in the 
House of Representatives, Mrs. Helen 
Gahagan Douglas. Mrs. Douglas noted 
that these executions were the culmina- 
tion of a campaign of cultural genocide 
begun by Stalin in 1948 with the closing 
of all Jewish cultural institutions. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter to the editor by Mrs. Douglas and the 
editorial from the New York Herald 
Tribune be printed at this point in the 
REcoRD as a part of my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 


A Day To REMEMBER 


To the New York Herald Tribune: 

Why do so many Jews want to leave Rus- 
sia? Six years ago on August 12, an event 
in Russia highlighted the unhappy plight of 
the Jewish minority. On that day 24 
leading Soviet Yiddish writers and other 
Jewish intellectuals were executed after a 
secret trial that took place between July 11 


and 18, 1952. Twenty-three of the victims 
were Yiddish writers, actors, and theater 
directors. 


The trial and the executions were the cli- 
max of a campaign of cultural genocide 
begun by Stalin in 1948 with the closing of 
all Jewish cultural institutions. Imprisoned, 
without trial, were hundreds of Yiddish 
writers and intellectuals, 

The twenty-four executed were found 
“guilty of plotting to separate Crimea from 
the Soviet Union and to establish it, by 
armed rebellion, as a Zionist republic.” 

Eventually, the truth filtered out to the 
Western World. The “armed rebellion” con- 
sisted of nothing more than a direct appeal 
to Stalin by some of the victims to permit 
the settlement in Crimea of some ten to 
twenty thousand of the Soviet Union’s Jew- 
ish wartime refugees. This was the extent 
of the defendants’ “Zionist plotting.” 

The trial of the 24 was never made public 
knowledge. Three years later, Nikita 
Khrushchev did, however, allude to one of 
its determinations. In talks with a visiting 
group of Canadian Communists (in the sum- 
mer of 1955), the Soviet leader expressed 
regret that Solomon Lozovski, “although 
innocent,” was implicated in the “Crimean 
affair” by the “Beria gang.” 

It was in the same year that the next of 
kin were officially notified of the executions. 
The printed notices stated that the charges 
“have been discontinued for lack of evi- 
dence.” But there has never been a formal 
vindication, nor has any restitution been 
offered to the families. 

The present Soviet leaders have been as 
little generous in making amends to the arch 
victim of these Stalinist repressions—Jewish 
culture itself. The Yiddish language in- 
stitutions, liquidated in 1948, have not been 
restored. No facilities are available for the 
publication of Yiddish books. (The works 
of some of those who died in 1952 have been 
reissued, but in Russian translation.) 

Discrimination against Jews in the diplo- 
matic and military services still prevails. 
Finally, although this was true even before 
1948, Judaism is the only religious denomina- 
tion in the Soviet Union forbidden a govern- 
ing body. 

The traumatic experiences of Soviet Jews 
in 1948-53 have intensified its desire for 
fraternal relations with Jewish communities 
in other lands. Many now feel additionally 
the desire to emigrate to Israel where, for 
once, they can live as members of a majority. 

The right to emigrate is a cardinal prin- 
ciple to which the Soviet Union is committed 
under the freedom of movement provisions 
of the United Nations Charter. Conse- 
quently, the emigration to Israel of those 
Soviet Jews who feel that only in Israel can 
they find the security and conditions for a 
satisfactory life should be supported and 
urged by men and women of good will. 

HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS. 


A Day THAT WILL LIVE IN INFAMY 


Elsewhere on this page a letter from Helen 
Gahagan Douglas, a former Congresswoman, 
calls to mind the sixth anniversary of Stalin’s 
execution of Jewish intellectuals. It is a 
day that will live in infamy. 

This anniversary occurs on the eve of the 
meeting of the General Assembly to seek 
some way of establishing peace, and a rule of 
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law, in the Middle East. For this meeting, 
the Soviet Union is striking dramatic, ham- 
actor posturings as the great friend of peace 
in the world. 

At such a time, it is worth remembering 
how closely the Communist deeds—as op- 
posed to their words—have paralleled those of 
Adolf Hitler, whom the Soviets claimed was 
their mortal enemy. For his extinction of 
Lidice, they have their Budapest. For his 
execution of trusted deputies, they have their 
Slanskys, Rajks, and Kostovs. And for his 
unspeakable crimes against a minority be- 
cause of its race and religion, they have their 
August 12. Bear that in mind, Gromyko, 
when you're ringing the changes at the 
Assembly. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev, in an inter- 
view recently published in the French 
journal Figaro, has echoed the early 
Soviet suspicions of Jews as a group and 
Karl Marx’s own anti-Semitism by mak- 
ing especial note of his distrust of the 
ability of Jews to fit into the Soviet way 
of life. It is as if he has given, finally, 
Soviet confirmation to the widely-pub- 
licized Communist failure in resettling 
the Soviet’s Jewish citizens into a Jewish 
area in Soviet Birobidjan near the Man- 
churian border. Khrushchev’s Figaro 
statement is essentially a confirmation 
of the existence of anti-Semitism in the 
U. S. S. R. evidenced by restrictions on 
its 3 million Jewish citizens and a 
mounting violent anti-Israel attitude. 

This situation must be assayed against 
the background of the suppression of 
Jewish cultural life in the Soviet Union. 
At this time when the Soviets speak of 
peace, of summit conferences, of coex- 
istence and good will, and pose as hu- 
manitarians, this dreadful suppression 
of the Jewish minority must serve as a 
gage of their moral integrity and the 
sincerity of their promises. 

J. Edgar Hoover pointed out in his 
recent book, Masters of Deceit, that: 
“At best, Soviet tolerance toward Jewish 
culture was never anything more than a 
temporary political tactic.” 

The report released last month by the 
Internal Security Subcommittee of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee of the spe- 
cial study prepared by the Library of 
Congress Legislative Reference Service, 
The Soviet Empire: Prison House of 
Nations and Races, documents well the 
treatment accorded by the Soviets to 
the some 50 percent of the population 
of the U. S. S. R. who are non-Russian 
and who are treated as minorities. In 
regard to the Communist attitude to- 
ward its Jewish citizens, the report 
notes: “As in the case of other Soviet 
nationalities, the future of Soviet Jewry 
also has been questioned. * * * Organ- 
ized Jewish communal life no longer ex- 
ists in its vital form. Nor have guaranties 
of collective rights, or in fact individual 
rights, been respected. Yet Jews have 
not been integrated into Soviet society, 
despite all measures compelling them to 
conform: they have been spurned by the 
Soviet Government and looked upon as 
foreign and suspect.” 'The report con- 
cludes with this observation: “For the 
immediate future, it is difficult to fore- 
see any great measure of relief from 
Soviet discrimination and abuse of 
power, and it is equally difficult to fore- 
see any perceptible narrowing of the 
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gap between promise and fulfillment in 
Moscow’s treatment of its non-Russian 
peoples.” 

Here are additional facts for the rec- 
ord. Every Soviet citizen bears an 
identity card which specifies his na- 
tionality. Every Soviet Jew, whether he 
wants to or not, must bear on his iden- 
tity card the designation “Nationality: 
Jewish.” Those who wish to assimilate 
and change their nationality to Russian 
or Ukrainian, or any other, are denied 
that right. They are set down as a 
people apart. Yet, the tragedy is that, 
although designated as a nationality, 
they are denied the rights accorded to 
other nationalities in the Soviet Union. 
In other words, they are neither per- 
mitted to assimilate nor to maintain 
themselves as a national group, They 
are people in limbo. 

The Jews in the U.S. S, R. are not per- 
mitted to maintain a central representa- 
tive body, either elected or appointed, 
cultural institutions, schools, news- 
papers, periodicals, publishing houses— - 
in brief, none of the facilities accorded 
to all other national groups. Though 
there are synagogues in some of the 
main cities—mostly rundown, too few in 
number, too small in size to accommo- 
date all the worshipers on high holi- 
days—the Jews, unlike other faiths (the 
Greek Orthodox and the Moslem com- 
munity, and so forth) are not permitted 
to establish a countrywide central re- 
ligious association to look after their re- 
ligious needs, maintain regular connec- 
tions with Jewish religious institutions 
and houses of learning in other coun- 
tries, and organize pilgrimages to the 
Holy Land, a restriction similarly ap- 
plied to Soviet Moslems only a few of 
whom are allowed to visit the holy cities 
of Mecca and Medina. 

Under the circumstances of their 
treatment in the Soviet Union, the de- 
Sire of Soviet Jews to emigrate to Israel, 
where they could live in freedom, be per- 
mitted to worship their God and to bring 
up their children in their proud tradi- 
tions, and granted opportunities to exer- 
cise their individual talents and use their 
natural endowment in full measure, is 
very understandable. However, no So- 
viet Jew is permitted to leave the Soviet 
Union and resettle in Israel, except, oc- 
casionally, some aged and physically 
handicapped people, obviously welfare 
cases, whom Israel welcomes, but who 
cannot be regarded as symptomatic of a 
POr desire to permit Jewish emigra- 

ion. 

Soviet representatives, in interviews 
with foreign guests, produce the hack- 
neyed argument that “Soviet Jews them- 
selves do not want to go to Israel.” 
They wish the Free World to believe that 
Soviet Jews, denied their rights as a 
group, discriminated against individu- 
ally, are nonetheless inclined to obliter- 
ate from their hands and conscience a 
2,000-year-old tradition of attachment 
to their history and to the Holy Land 
and settle for the status of second-class 
citizens in the U. S. S. R. The Soviet 
Union recognizes the principle of na- 
tional repatriation. It encouraged Rus- 
sians, Ukrainians, and Armenians from 
various parts of the world to resettle in 
their respective republics within the 
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U. S. S. R. and has permitted the repa- 
triation to their respective homelands of 
tens of thousands of Poles, Spaniards, 
Greeks, and so forth. Yet Soviet Jews, 
designated by Soviet law as a “nation- 
ality,” denied identification as Russians 
or Ukrainians, are denied the right to 
resettle in Israel. 

In the Communist satellites the same 
tune of public pronouncements of toler- 
ance and good will and private restric- 
tions upon its people is often heard. 

Moscow has never been content with 
keeping its policies, on any issue, within 
its own borders. It has been determined 
to impose them on other Communist re- 
gimes. Tito was the first to revolt against 
Moscow intrusion in Yugoslav affairs. 
Gomulka captured the imagination of 
peoples everywhere with his courageous 
stand against Moscow dictates; Hungary 
tried bravely and failed tragically to re- 
lieve the Moscow grip. The revulsion of 
horror which swept the world over the 
ruthless brutality of the Kremlin in 
crushing the brave people of Hungary 
can never be forgotten. But the Com- 
munist terror must fail inevitably to wipe 
out their resistance to slavery, their 
struggle for liberty. 

Rumania never tried. It has been fol- 
lowing the Moscow line on every issue; 
not the least of these has been the pol- 
icy on its Jewish population. Premier 
Khrushchev justified an unofficial nu- 
merus clausus against Jews in employ- 
ment and educational institutions on the 
ground that the various republics of the 
U. S. S. R. prefer to give preference to 
members of their own nationality in 
high posts; that the Jew, in other words, 
is an alien. 

Rumania has also recently introduced 
an unofficial numerus clausus. The per- 
centage of Jews permitted to enter uni- 
versities has been unofficially restricted, 
and Jewish civil servants have been 
transferred from the large centers to 
provincial towns and villages. The Ru- 
manian Government contends that Jews 
in Rumania have complete freedom to 
pursue their cultural activities. Let us 
see how true this is. It is a fact that 
Rumania’s network of Jewish cultural 
institutions have been largely dissolved 
and that Rumanian Jewish leaders were 
arrested, and only in recent years have 
some of them been permitted to leave 
the country. It is a fact, also, that what- 
ever Jewish educational institutions exist 
in Rumania, Communist-dominated all 
of them, are sadly disproportionate to 
the Jewish population. Here are some 
illustrative and revealing statistics: It 
is estimated by the United Rumanian 
Jews of America, a 50-year-old national 
organization of American Jews of Ru- 
manian origin, that there are some 240,- 
000 Jews in Rumania. The official So- 
viet-Rumania yearbook for 1957 states 
that 144,236 persons gave their colloquial 
tongue as Yiddish. How many of the 
number, who gave their tongue as Yid- 
dish, are permitted to pursue cultural 
activities in that language? The Ukrain- 
ians in Rumania, whose total number 
is 60,000, have 117 schools with 8,400 
pupils; the Tartars, who total 20,000, are 
permitted 50 schools for 1,800 pupils. 
The 144,236 Yiddish-speaking Jews are 
only permitted 4 schools for 310 pupils, 
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What is most heartrending is the fact 
that Rumania has been adhering, piously 
and religiously, to Moscow’s line on Jew- 
ish emigration. Discrimination against 
Jews inside Rumania and refusal of per- 
mission for them to leave Rumania have 
been Moscow’s policy; it has also been 
Rumania’s policy. 

Up to March 1952, Rumania followed 
its own policy on Jewish emigration. 
Rumanian Jews were permitted to emi- 
grate, and thousands of men left their 
families and resettled in Israel, hoping 
to bring their wives and children. Then 
in March 1952 emigration was suddenly 
stopped. The families remained strand- 
ed in Rumania, their husbands and 
fathers having preceded them to Israel. 
There were protests in Tel Aviv and in 
New York and wherever Jews of Ru- 
manian origin reside. 

In Tel Aviv Rumanian Jews went on 
hunger strike to protest Bucharest’s pol- 
icy of willfully separating their families. 

After Stalin's death, Bucharest spokes- 
men privately blamed this policy on the 
Stalinist era. For several years since, 
Bucharest has repeatedly promised that 
emigration would be permitted, that the 
dissevered families—30,000 in all— 
weuld be given an opportunity to meet 
again in Israel. Toward the end of 
1956, the Rumanian Government began 
to permit a trickle of emigration. But 
only a trickle. Between January and 
October 1957, 717 people came to Israel 
from Rumania. We can well imagine 
how many decades will have to pass be- 
fore a complete reunion takes place, if 
this is to be the rate of emigration. 

Cannot Rumania find it in her heart 
to arrange for the speedy reunion of these 
families? What doctrinal need, under 
Communist doctrine, is fulfilled by keep- 
ing wives separated from their husbands, 
and parents separated from their chil- 
dren? What purpose is fulfilled, from 
Moscow’s and Bucharest’s viewpoint, in 
the cold war for that matter, by keeping 
families separated? The letters re- 
ceived by kin in Israel are heartrending. 
Husbands and wives, 30 years together, 
have now been separated for nearly a 
decade. Youngsters have grown up 
without knowing their parents. What 
senseless cruelty. In this 20th century, 
when Moscow boasts of its conquest of 
space, the Bucharest Communist gov- 
ernment follows a policy reminiscent of 
the days of slavery and piracy. It is a 
bland and rigid policy, without reason, 
without cause. Rumania has repeatedly 
promised to reunite these families. Ru- 
mania has repeatedly failed to keep its 
promise. Does Rumania think that, by 
following such policy, it enhances its 
prestige in the family of nations; or does 
it act to perform as a mirror image of 
the Soviet? 

It behooves the Soviets and their satel- 
lites, if they would practice even once 
the international political morality they 
preach to the world, to cease the perse- 
cutions imposed upon its minority groups, 
both Jews and others, to permit families 
to be rejoined and to cease blocking the 
reasonable movement of its own citizens 
to homes of their choice. The world 
judges not merely by words but by 
deeds—international morality is not 
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served by present Soviet and satellite 
policies. 

Mr. President, I point out the fact 
that in a publication authorized to be 
printed only this morning by the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, en- 
titled “The Soviet Empire: Prison House 
of Nations and Races,” there is actually 
set forth this very sad history. The 
report concludes, and I conclude, with 
this observation: 

For the immediate future, it is difficult to 
foresee any great measure of relief from 
Soviet discrimination and abuse of power, and 
it is equally difficult to foresee any percep- 
tible narrowing of the gap between promise 
and fulfillment in Moscow's treatment of its 
non-Russian peoples. 


RENEWAL OF THE WOOL ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
enactment of an omnibus farm bill this 
session of Congress is now in limbo. The 
Senate passed a farm bill which con- 
tained many provisions which I objected 
to, and I felt it did not contain sufficient 
safeguards for the continued prosperity 
of the small-family farms, the backbone 
of our agricultural economy. The Sen- 
ate farm bill did, however, contain a 
provision for the extension of the Na- 
tional Wool Act. This is one of the finest 
pieces of operating legislation which 
affects the farmers and ranchers of this 
country. 

The Congress would be derelict in its 
duty if it should allow the renewal of this 
vital program to die with the farm bill. 
I therefore urge that S. 2861 be passed 
by the Senate, without amendment, so 
that the House can consider the measure 
in sufficient time to send it to the 
President. 

The National Wool Act of 1954 expires 
on March 31, 1959. S. 2861 provides for 
a 4-year extension. It is conceivable that 
the Congress could reenact the law in the 
first 3 months of the 86th Congress. 
However, that is not the way to approach 
such important legislation. We should 
reenact the Wool Act now, not wait un- 
til we have to rush the bill through just 
before the deadline. In addition, the 
sheep ranchers need to plan ahead; with- 
out the assurance of the continuance of 
the incentive level, they will not have the 
confidence to build up their breeding 
stock which is one of the primary pur- 
poses of this measure. The sheep and 
wool enterprise is a continuing program, 
and planning ahead is vital if we are to 
increase wool production. 

We generally associate incentive pay- 
ments to items whose prices have been 
depressed by surpluses; this is not the 
case with wool, as domestic wool is in 
short supply and its production needs to 
be increased. This cannot be done with- 
out an incentive. 

This bill continues the establishment 
of an incentive price to encourage this 
larger production. The price is obtained 
by means of payments to growers to 
bring their income from wool up to the 
incentive level, rather than by raising 
prices in the free market. 

The duties collected on imports of 
wool and wool manufacturers is appro- 
priated to finance the payments. In 
other words, this program pays for itself. 
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We are not imposing a high protective 
tariff. 

Also, this bill provides a self-help 
feature whereby woolgrowers can work 
together more effectively in developing 
and financing advertising and promotion 
programs to improve the demand and 
consumption of the industry’s products 
and therefore increase the prices re- 
ceived in the free market. If the indus- 
try is willing to help itself, we should 
encourage it. This is the sort of self- 
help promotion program that I would 
like to see adopted for the cattle industry. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the distinguished junior Senator 
from Montana for his statement. I agree 
wholeheartedly with his conclusion that 
it is vitally important that the bill to 
extend the Wool Act be passed. The bill 
has been on the calendar for 3 months. 

It is true that the Wool Act extension 
was included in the overall farm bill 
which was sent to the other body, but 
I believe we would be derelict in our duty 
if we did not consider the wool bill 
promptly and pass it in the same form 
as we passed the section in the omnibus 
farm bill, so that we may send it to the 
other body and hope that at least the ex- 
tension of the Wool Act and the exten- 
sion of Public Law 480 can be acted on 
in the present session of Congress. 

I wish to point out to the distinguished 
Senator from Montana that the farmers 
of the country—and there are some 283,- 
000 who participate in the benefits of the 
Wool Act—will not be in a position to 
know precisely what they can expect next 
year unless the act is extended this year. 
That will certainly depreciate the price 
of wool, the price of lambs, and the prices 
of ewes. Consequently it seems to me it 
is inevitable that the Congress willl pass 
the extension of the act before the act 
expires, but certainly Congress ought to 
do so now. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. 

As the author of S. 2861 the Senator 
knows whereof he speaks. I am hope- 
ful, if it is possible, the farm bill will be 
revived in the House. I do not make that 
statement because the bill does anything 
for us in the northwestern part of the 
country, other than in the field of wool. 

Mr. BARRETT. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I hope we can have 
passed the bill for the extension of the 
Wool Act, and so have a two-way chance 
to make positive that the woolgrowers 
will not be left out when the Congress 
adjourns. 

Mr. BARRETT. I wish to say to the 
other members of this body that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Montana has 
been most cooperative all the while. He 
has been watching this matter very 
closely and very carefully, and has in- 
formed me privately he would make 
every effort to have the bill extending 
the Wool Act passed by itself in the Sen- 
ate in the event the House should fail 
to pass the overall farm bill. I want to 
give the Senator credit for his valuable 
help and assistance in this matter. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sena- 
tor. That is my intention. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. “ 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I wish 
to endorse everything said by the Sena- 
tor from Montana and the Senator from 
Wyoming. Both Senators have for a 
long period of time been leaders in the 
fight for the wool industry. There is 
no reason in the world why the Congress 
should not act upon the extension of 
the Wool Act in the present session. We 
should not leave our people in such a 
situation that they will have to wait 
until next year to find out what is going 
to happen to them. 

The wool program has been eminently 
successful. We should continue it. I 
certainly, personally—and I know this 
is true of the people of the West—appre- 
ciate the strong leadership both the Sen- 
ator from Montana and the Senator 
from Wyoming have given with respect 
to this matter. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Colorado. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I wish to 
join with my colleagues on the Republi- 
can side in commending the distin- 
guished acting majority leader, the Sen- 
ator from Montana (Mr. MANSFIELD] for 
speaking on the question of the exten- 
sion of the Wool Act. 

Mr. President, if the ranchers or 
farmers who raise sheep are to plan 
intelligently for the coming year they 
must know this fall, in this calendar 
year, what they should do next year 
and what the wool program, as it has 
been developed by the Federal Govern- 
ment, will be. The farmer must select 
the lambs this fall to carry over into 
the fall of next year, in the calendar 
year 1959, as his breeding flock. Unless 
the rancher or the farmer knows the 
program will be continued in 1959, he 
might very well say, “I cannot afford 
to carry these lambs over. I will sell 
them now.” If the farmer does so, he 
will lose his breeding flock, and if that is 
done there will be a threat to the wool 
supply, which is so necessary to the 
economy of the Nation. 

The farm economy goes out of balance 
if the sheep flock is materially reduced, 
because there are too many other prod- 
ucts. If we depend upon imports in the 
field of mutton, wool, and so forth, we 
throw the economy out of balance. Now 
is the time to act on this legislation, 
rather than to carry it over. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield ? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Iyield. 

Mr. BARRETT. I think the Senator 
from Minnesota has made a very good 
point. In addition to everything he says, 
the price of lambs will be depressed until 
action is taken by the Congress. So the 
man who is selling lambs will be forced 
to take a lower price than he would 
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otherwise receive, and if the act is later 
extended, the purchaser will get the 
benefit of the depreciation which the 
grower had to take. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, my 
State of Montana has been a major 
sheep-producing State, but now there are 
thousands of these acres grazed by cat- 
tle, which were formerly grazed by 
sheep. In 1940, the sheep population of 
Montana was approximately 342 million 
head, which during the past 18 years 
has been reduced to approximately 114 
million head. Since the incentive pro- 
gram was instituted with payments be- 
ing made to encourage production on a 
quality basis, the liquidation of sheep 
numbers in Montana has practically 
come to a standstill and indications are 
that we can look for increases in the 
near future. 

In addition, I would like to point out 
that at one time, sheep raising in my 
State was strictly a range operation, but 
it is now becoming more and more of a 
pasture operation in our irrigated valleys 
and the production of lambs and wool on 
these pastures would tend to decrease 
production of some of the commodities 
which are now in surplus. 

In view of the fact that it is the de- 
clared policy of the United States Gov- 
ernment to increase production of wool, 
the incentive program should stay in 
effect until the goal of an annual produc- 
tion of 300 million pounds of shorn wool 
is reached. 

A continuing decline in the sheep in- 
dustry was averted by the National Wool 
Act of 1954; we cannot afford to undo 
all the good work which has been done 
to restore stability in the sheep industry 
in the United States. 

Mr. President, I urge that the Senate 
act expeditiously on the enactment of S. 
2861, as reported by the Senate Agricul- 
ture and Forestry Committee, and reject 
any crippling amendments. 

MONTANA FARMER'S INCOME IS STILL DOWN 


Mr. President, in recent weeks na- 
tional magazines and publications have 
been carrying accounts about the 
newly regained prosperity among the 
Nation’s farmers, things have never 
been better and record crops are 
being harvested. This may be true 
in some areas but I do not think 
that it can be extended to in- 
clude the small family farmer and a 
very recent newspaper account indi- 
cates that Montana farmers are not en- 
joying this new prosperity. 

An article captioned “Prices Paid by 
Farmers Jump While Income Drops” 
appeared on August 7 in the Great Falls 
Tribune, Great Falls, Mont., which sub- 
stantiates the continued disparity be- 
tween the farmer’s income and what he 
must pay for services and consumer 
goods. 

Montana farmers and ranchers are 
receiving 3 percent less for their prod- 
ucts and consumer prices are at an all 
time high. Farm prices Montanans re- 
ceived were 90 percent of the 1947-49 
average. Nationally, farm prices re- 
ceived declined one point. 

Statistics provided by the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service indicate that 
there still is sufficient reason for con- 
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cern over the situation and I might add 
that Congress, if it wants to really help 
the farmers, should enact a better farm 
bill than the one recently passed by the 
Senate if the situation is to be im- 
proved. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have an article which appeared 
in the August 7, 1958, issue of the Great 
Falls Tribune printed at the conclusion 
of my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Great Falls Tribune of August 7, 
1958] 

PRICES PAID BY FARMERS JUMP WHILE INCOME 
Drops 


HELENA.—Prices paid by Montana farmers 
and ranchers for goods and services reached 
a record high, the Government's latest quar- 
terly report said Wednesday. And prices 
they got for their products dropped 3 percent. 

Higher prices for some family living and 
farm production items together with higher 
expenditures for labor raised Montana’s mid- 
June prices-paid index to 126 percent of the 
1947-49 average. This is 1 percent above 
March 15 and 4 percent higher than 1 year 
ago. The prices-paid index includes interest, 
taxes, and wage rates. 

Excluding them, the index, at 124, still 
was up 1 point from March and 4 points 
above June of last year. 

Prices paid by farmers in mid-June for 
autos and auto supplies declined 1 point 
and housebuilding materials dropped 4 
points from March. Conversely, food and 
tobacco together with dry goods advanced 2 
points. Household operation costs rose 1 
point. 

The advances were sufficient to increase 
the family living index to 124. This repre- 
sents a 1-point increase from mid-March and 
June 1957. 

The index of prices paid for commodities 
used in farm production at 124 on June 15 
was 2 points above last quarter and the high- 
est on record. An increase of 4 points in 
prices paid for both farm machinery and 
livestock and an advance of 1 point each for 
motor vehicles and motor supplies more than 
offset declines in building and fencing mate- 
rials and farm supplies. Feed, seed, and farm 
chemicals were unchanged. 

The drop in prices received might have 
been worse but substantially higher prices 
received for beef cattle and calves last month 
helped offset declines in prices for grains 
and wool. 

However, the prices in the month ended 
July 15 were 4 percent higher than for the 
comparable period 1 year ago. 

The report by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service pegs farm prices Montanans received 
at 90 percent of the 1947-49 average. 

Nationally, farm prices received declined 
1 point. 

The all-crops index at 75 was down 6 
points from last month and 8 points under 
July of last year. This decrease was due 
primarily to a sharp decrease in the demand 
for wheat. 

The all-wheat price at $1.64 a bushel rep- 
resents a decline of 17 cents from last month 
and is 23 cents below last year’s price of 
$1.87. Partially offsetting this decline was 
a 60-cent-a-ton increase in the all-hay price 
and a 28-cent-per-bushel gain in flaxseed. 

Dry beans were down 10 cents per hun- 
dredweight while barley and oat prices held 
steady. Alfalfa, sweetclover, and red clover 
were not priced in July due to slow market 
activity. 

The livestock and livestock products index 
at 104 was down 1 point from last month, 
but 15 points above July 1957. Compared 
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with last month, calves were up 50 cents 
per hundredweight, lambs 50 cents, hogs 20 
cents, and wholesale milk 10 cents. 

Other commodities showing increases were 
eggs, up 4 cents per dozen and wool up 1 
cent per pound. Beef cattle, down 50 cents 
per hundredweight, and butterfat off 1 cent 
per pound were the only commodities show- 
ing decreases. Milk sold retail by farmers 
and live chicken prices remained unchanged 
from mid-June. 


CRITICAL COTTON SITUATION FOR 
1959 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
cotton situation for next year, 1959, is 
obviously critical. I have been listening 
to able Senators discuss the wool situ- 
ation. I hope they will be as kind and 
considerate of the cotton farmers, the 
feed grain producers, and the dairy prod- 
ucts producers in my State as they would 
like the rest of us to be with respect to 
wool producers. 

Following the release on Friday of the 
Department of Agriculture’s Cotton 
Products Report, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture announced the 1959 cotton acre- 
age allotment would be approximately 
13,675,000 acres. 

This is an acreage reduction of some 
22 percent from the 1958 allotments of 
17.6 million acres. 

The seriousness of this further reduc- 
tion is even more evident when we realize 
that only 5 years ago cotton acreage 
was some 26 million acres. 

In other words, according to this an- 
nouncement from Secretary Benson, the 
acreage for 1959 will be approximately 
half of what was harvested just 5 years 
ago. 

This reduction in acreage has had 
many serious repercussions. 

The cotton farmer has suffered a seri- 
ous loss of income. 

Other segments of the cotton indus- 
try—the ginners, crushers, handlers, 
mills, and so forth—have also experi- 
enced serious difficulty. 

From the long-range point of view, 
cotton has suffered from a loss of mar- 
kets. Despite an expanding population, 
annual domestic off-take, which was 
some 12 to 13 million bales prior to World 
War II has decreased sharply. 

Two years ago, domestic off-take was 
9.2 million bales. Last year it went down 
to 8.6 million. 

According to some of the leading cot- 
ton experts, the trend of reduced domes- 
tic usage—due in part to mill conversion 
to synthetic fibers—can only continue if 
corrective action is not taken. 

In my own State of Missouri, because 
of the combination of acreage devoted to 
the Soil Bank, plus the extreme weather 
conditions of last year, the entire econ- 
omy of the delta area in southeast Mis- 
souri has experienced depressed economic 
conditions. 

With favorable crop conditions this 
year, swift recovery is anticipated. 

But the pending 22 percent cut in 
cotton acreage for 1959 will be a very 
serious blow to that recovery. 

Mr. President, earlier this year the 
junior Senator from Minnesota and I 
sponsored legislation which would have 
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avoided the present crisis with regard to 
the cotton segment of our economy. 

The Congress passed this legislation, 
but President Eisenhower vetoed it. 

Last week, as a result of the inflexible 
demands of our extraordinary Secretary 
of Agriculture, the House failed to act 
on legislation which would have pre- 
vented this 22-percent cut in cotton 
acreage. 

Some of my colleagues believe the 
Secretary of Agriculture does not need 
legislation to avoid reducing the acreage 
allotment of cotton; in other words, he 
has the authority, under section 371 (b) 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, to declare a national 
emergency requiring increased cotton 
allotments. 

This may be true. But I am unwill- 
ing, based on past experience, to risk the 
serious corsequences which would result 
from the Secretary of Agriculture not 
acting under any such authority. 

Therefore, I am introducing a joint 
resolution comparable to those intro- 
duced last week by the junior Senator 
from New Mexico and the junior Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. 

Under my resolution, the 1959 acre- 
age allotment of cotton and rice would 
be maintained at the level which pre- 
vailed in 1958. 

The Secretary would have authority 
to establish price supports between 75 
and 90 percent of parity for the 1959 
crops of cotton and rice. 

In addition, my resolution would con- 
tinue the small-farm provision relating 
to the 4-acre minimum allotment. 

I introduce, for appropriate refer- 
ence, this joint resolution, and respect- 
fully urge that prompt and favorable 
action be taken by the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee and thereupon on the 
Senate floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 200) 
to stay temporarily certain reductions in 
cotton and rice acreage allotments, in- 
troduced by Mr. SYMINGTON, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


POLAR VOYAGES BY AMERICAN 
ATOMIC-POWERED SUBMARINES 


Mr.PURTELL. Mr. President, I rise to 
comment upon the recent remarkable 
feats of the officers and men of the sub- 
marine service of the United States 
Navy. The people of my State of Con- 
necticut are particularly thrilled at the 
accomplishments of the submarines 
which first took shape upon Connecticut 
ways. 

To the people of Connecticut, Mr. 
President, atomic submarines are as 
much a part of our State as the rolling 
hills of Litchfield County, the sweep of 
our coastline, or the laurel which grows 
out of our soil so profusely throughout 
our State. These ships were built by 
skilled mechanical and scientific Con- 
necticut know-how in the yards of the 
Electric Boat Division of the General Dy- 
namics Corp. They were foreshadowed 
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by-the first submarines which were the 
production of the brains of John Hol- 
land and Simon Lake. The Connecticut 
communities of New London and Groton 
have lived with submarines and subma- 
riners since there have been either. 

Mr. President, the great skill of our 
Connecticut workmen responded to the 
dynamic vision and leadership of Ad- 
miral Rickover to production of these 
atomic marvels which have sailed under 
the North Pole to mark new and great 
scientific strides of mankind. 

We in Connecticut, like our fellow citi- 
zens throughout the Nation, took great 
pride in these feats. We were particu- 
larly pleased that our State—the great 
manufacturing arsenal of our Republic— 
which has pioneered in the air, on the 
ground, and on the sea, has once again 
contributed to further knowledge of the 
undersea world of the submerged polar 
region. 

In behalf of my fellow citizens, I wish 
to extend our congratulations to the 
officers and men of the Nautilus and the 
Skate and to suggest that this body offi- 
cially commend and salute these new 
beacons of the atomic age and the per- 
sonnel who manned them. 

At the same time, Mr. President, I am 
writing to the Postmaster General sug- 
gesting that the first commemorative 
4-cent stamp be a replica of the Nau- 
tilus and that it be issued in recognition 
of the first undersea polar voyage. 

Finally, Mr. President, all of us in 
Connecticut are humbly grateful that 
once again our greatest natural re- 
source—our people—has been permitted 
by a kind Providence to participate in 
these most significant events in the fur- 
therance of our national knowledge and 
of mankind’s continuing exploration of 
the unknown. 

I now turn to another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut has the floor. 


CORNELIUS J. DANAHER 


Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, following my brief remarks, 
editorials from the Hartford Courant, 
from the Hartford Times, both of August 
2, and the Catholic Transcript of Au- 
gust 7, 1958, in tribute to one of Con- 
necticut’s most outstanding citizens and 
its oldest practicing lawyer, Cornelius J. 
Danaher, 87, who recently died at his 
home in Meriden, Conn. 

Mr. Danaher was a personal friend of 
two presidents, Theodore Roosevelt and 
Herbert Hoover, and the father of John 
A. Danaher, now judge of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia, and a former 
member of this body; Francis R. Dana- 
her, a former mayor of Meriden, Conn.; 
Cornelius J. Danaher, Jr., a judge in 
the Meriden Municipal Court; and 
Lawrence Danaher, a real estate and in- 
surance man in Meriden. 

A member of St. Joseph’s Parish, 
Meriden, he was named a Knight of St. 
Gregory by Pope Pius XII in 1957. 

The oldest living practicing attorney 
in Connecticut, Mr. Danaher, who was 
admitted to the State bar in 1893, 
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served as State labor commissioner of 
Connecticut from 1939 to 1944, and he 
was known as the father of the State 
Workmen’s Compensation Act which he 
helped put through the State legislature 
in 1933. Long a champion of the under- 
dog, Mr. Danaher was counsel for the 
Connecticut Federation of Labor for 
more than 40 years and appeared year 
after year at the general assembly urg- 
ing passage of labor bills. In addition 
to his work with the Compensation Act, 
he established mercury poisoning as an 
occupational disease and wrote the 
clause limiting baseball activities to 
either the American or National Leagues. 
A lover of baseball, Mr. Danaher owned 
the Meriden and New Haven teams from 
1904 to about 1918. 

Mr. Danaher, or Connie, as he was 
popularly known throughout the State, 
was indeed a talented man, a brilliant 
orator, and a faithful and devoted public 
servant. His activities and accomplish- 
ments during his career will long be re- 
membered. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Hartford Times of August 2, 1958] 
CORNELIUS JOSEPH DANAHER 


Some measure, large or small, of “Connie” 
Danaher’s infectious enthusiasm always 
rubbed off on all who knew him. It made 
no difference whether that friendship was a 
passing and casual one or an intimate asso- 
ciation of long-years standing. He had that 
type of ebullient personality that is rare 
among men. 

Cornelius Joseph Danaher died Friday 
morning at his home in Meriden, the city 
of his birth (August 10, 1870), where he 
was active throughout his long life. The 
range of his interests was broad and varied. 
He served his church, his city, and his State 
with distinction for more than half a cen- 
tury. 

Graduated from the Yale Law School in 
1893, he quickly plunged into public affairs 
in which his interest remained keen and 
alert throughout his life. He was a stout 
advocate of all the causes in which he firmly 
believed, a skilled orator of the old school 
whose resonant and dramatic voice held many 
a group in rapt attention. He was a de- 
bater whom no one cared to tackle unless 
fully informed on the subject at issue. 

For many years Mr. Danaher served as 
counsel for the Connecticut Federation of 
Labor and in that period vigorously support- 
ed before general assembly committees many 
pieces of progressive legislation in the inter- 
ests of the workingman. He served as State 
labor commissioner from 1939 to 1944. 

Cornelius Danaher was a man of genuine 
charm and high spirit. He had a ready 
anecdote to fit most every situation. He 
was a sympathetic and helpful friend to all 
who came to him in need of counsel. 

Connecticut has lost a faithful and de- 
voted public servant whose good works will 
be his most lasting monument, 


[From the Hartford Courant of August 2, 
1958] 


Connie Danaher had an unfailing interest 
in people and things. Whether he was tell- 
ing you about James Gates Percival, a 
strange Connecticut genius, or the records 
of the New Haven and Meriden teams he 
used to own in the old Eastern League, his 
booming voice, winning ways, and smooth 
command of the language fascinated his 
listeners. He was a fighter with strong con- 
victions, but he was also a charming com- 
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panion, a devoted family man, and a hard- 
working lawyer. 

Yet, when you say all those things, how 
do you sum up Connie Danaher? You've 
missed his record with labor, first as attor- 
ney for the Connecticut Federation of Labor 
and author of the State’s Workmen's Com- 
pensation Act—which averaged about $25 
million in payments last year—later as State 
labor commissioner. You've missed the 
memory of the political scuffles that Connie 
gloried in, his appearances at meetings in 
behalf of candidates, of whom it was said 
that none lost if Connie Danaher was there 
to speak for him, 

In rough, this was an exuberant man of 
great personality, of great worth. He was a 
person who loved life, a man with a touch of 
poetry on his lips, a fondness for learning, 
profound interest in human beings, pride in 
his family and their accomplishments, faith 
and devotion, and an eternal curiosity that 
bespoke eternal youth. Any one of these 
would mark a man. Connie Danaher had 
them all. 


[From the Catholic Transcript of August 7, 
1958] 


Cornelius J. Danaher, who died last week 
just before completing his 88th year, was 
almost as much a feature of the Connecti- 
cut scene and as seemingly indestructible 
as the Meriden hills which he knew and 
loved from boyhood. A man of many parts, 
a personality colorful and zesty, he was a 
conspicuous success as a lawyer, a business- 
man, a sportsman, a political figure, and a 
public servant. Gifted with notable intelli- 
gence, he was not lacking in sentiment, as 
anyone who ever conversed with him or 
heard him on the platform can readily 
attest. In him these attributes were nicely 
balanced. He was a vigorous crusader for 
good causes, earnestly concerned that jus- 
tice be done and goodness prevail. To the 
orator’s task he brought a ringing voice, a 
decisive manner, and a sweeping style. He 
let his views be known beyond mistaking, 
forcefully supported them with pertinent 
argument, and exercised unusual powers of 
persuasion. He was not, like some public 
men, an actor of a dual role, one thing 
when before the general run of people, an- 
other, quite different thing in private. Al- 
ways and everywhere he was consistently 
himself; he had integrity of a high order. 
A sterling patriot, devoted to his family, an 
ardent and active member of the church, he 
shed luster on them all. His was a long, 
crowded, wonderfully good life, during which 
he made many his beneficiaries, 


CONSTRUCTION OF DEMONSTRA- 
TION PLANTS FOR CONVERSION 
OF SALINE WATER TO WATER 
SUITABLE FOR AGRICULTURAL 
PURPOSES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 135) providing for 
the construction by the Department of 
the Interior of demonstration plants for 
the production, from saline or brackish 
waters, of water suitable for agricultur- 
al, industrial, municipal, and other bene- 
ficial consumptive uses, which were, on 
page 3, line 5, after “five” insert “experi- 
mental’; on page 3, line 12, after “proc- 
esses” insert “, and each plant shall dem- 
onstrate a different process”; on page 3, 
line 12, strike out all after “processes.” 
down through and including line 16, and 
insert “A decision with respect to the 
process to be utilized in the first of these 
five plants shall be made by the Secre- 
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tary within 6 months after the date of 
approval of this joint resolution and de- 
cisions with respect to the processes to 
be utilized in the other plants shall fol- 
low at intervals of not more than 6 
months, and the construction of such 
plants shall proceed as rapidly as is 
practicable.” 

On page 4, line 3, strike out “Such” and 
insert “The sea water conversion”; on 
page 4, line 11, after “States;” insert 
“and”; on page 4, strike out lines 12 
through 16, inclusive; on page 4, line 17, 
strike out “(C)” and insert “(B)”; on 
page 4, line 19, strike out “Territorial 
possession” and insert “Territory or is- 
land area’; on page 4, lines 20 and 21, 
strike out “and/or additional electric 
power”; on page 5, after line 21, insert: 

Sec. 3. The Secretary is authorized to ac- 
cept financial and other assistance from any 
State or public agency in connection 
with studies, surveys, location, construction, 
operation, or other work relating to saline 
or brackish water conversion problems and 
facilities for such conversion, and to enter 
into contracts with to such assis- 
tance, which contracts shall detail the pur- 
poses for which the assistance is contributed. 
Any funds so contributed shall be available 
for expenditure by the Secretary in like 
manner as if they had been specifically ap- 
propriated for purposes for which they are 
contributed, and any funds not expended for 
these purposes shall be returned to the State 
or public agency from which they were re- 
ceived. 


On page 5, line 22, strike out “Sec. 3.” 
and insert “Src. 4.”; on page 6, line 1, 
strike out “five-year” and insert “seven- 
year”; on page 6, line 4, after “Con- 
gress.” insert “Upon such sale, there 
shall be returned to any State or public 
agency which has contributed financial 
assistance under section 3 of this act a 
proper share of the net proceeds of the 
sale.”; on page 6, line 5, strike out “Src. 
4.” and insert “Sec. 5.”; on page 6, after 
line 11, insert: 

Sec. 6. When appropriations have been 
made for the construction or operation and 
maintenance of any demonstration plant 
under this act, the Secretary may, in con- 
nection with such construction or operation 
and maintenance enter into contracts for 
construction for materials and supplies, and 
for miscellaneous services, which may cover 
such periods of time as he shall consider 
necessary but in which the liability of the 
United States shall be contingent upon ap- 
propriations being avallable therefor. 


On page 6, line 12, strike out “Sec. 5.” 
and insert “Src. 7.” 

And to amend the fitle so as to read: 

Joint resolution providing for the con- 
struction of demonstration plants for the 
production, from saline or brackish waters, 
of water suitable for agricultural, industrial, 
municipal, and other beneficial consumptive 
uses, 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendments of the House of Represent- 
atives to Senate Joint Resolution 135, re- 
quest a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I under- 
stand the proposed action is agreeable 
to the minority leader. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes; it is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Murray, 
Mr. ANDERSON, and Mr. KUCHEL confer- 
ees on the part of the Senate. 


CONSIDERATION OF MEASURES 
FOLLOWING THE CALL OF THE 
CALENDAR TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, would the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. ANDERSON] be kind enough to 
point out the measures to which he re- 
ferred when he talked to me earlier to- 
day, which he desires to call up for con- 
sideration and which have been reported 
by the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs? 

Mr. ANDERSON. They are Calendar 
No. 2248, S. 3648, and Calendar No. 2255, 
S. 1887. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Order No. 
2248, S. 3648 was introduced by the Sen- 
ators from New Mexico. It authorizes 
the Secretary of the Interior to construct, 
operate, and maintain the Navaho Indian 
irrigation project and the initial stage of 
the San Juan-Chama project as partici- 
pating project of the Colorado River 
storage project. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is correct. 
Also Calendar No. 2255. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Calendar 
No. 2255 is S. 1887, and was introduced 
by the Senators from California. The 
purpose of the bill is to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to construct the 
San Luis unit of the Central Valley proj- 
ect, California, to enter into an agree- 
ment with the State of California with 
respect to the construction and operation 
of such unit, and for other purposes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I should like 
all Members of the Senate to be on notice 
that we will have a call of the calendar 
tomorrow. Following the call of the cal- 
endar it is my intention to call up several 
bills on motion. I anticipate that the 
Policy Committee will clear these bills. 
I should therefore like the Senator from 
Mexico to be prepared—as he always is, 
although I should like to give him ad- 
vance notice now—to answer any ques- 
tions with respect to these bills, if any 
should be raised. Does the Senator from 
New Mexico have in mind any other 
bills? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Not at this time. 
I thank the majority leader. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION 
ACT OF 1958 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 4237), the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
last winter, when the proposal for a 
Federal scholarship program first re- 
ceived widespread attention in the Con- 
gress and among the public, I had occa- 
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sion to set forth my views with respect 
to such a program, as compared with a 
Federal-aid-to-school-construction pro- 
gram, in a brief article for the periodi- 
cal Oregon Higher Education. This is 
a publication of the Oregon Education 
Association, edited by Dr. David D. 
Darland. 

In this statement of my views for 
Oregon Higher Education, I explained 
why I believe a program of Federal fi- 
nancial assistance to grade and high 
schools to be the basic need of educa- 
tional progress in our country, even 
though I also approve thoroughly of the 
idea of Federal scholarships which is 
now before us. I quoted from an ex- 
change of correspondence which I had 
on this whole subject with our able and 
dedicated Senate leader in the field of 
education, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare [Mr. 
Hit]. Of course, I have been a spon- 
sor of the Federal aid to education bill 
introduced by the senior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray], S. 3311, as well 
as my own 8. 777. 

Rather than review at this time in 
detail the reasons for my views on these 
subjects, I ask unanimous consent that 
my statement for Oregon Higher Educa- 
tion of the issue for winter 1957-58 be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR RICHARD L. 
NEUBERGER. 


Long before the publicity of the sputniks 
led the administration to propose to Con- 
gress a plan for science scholarships, I fa- 
vored some program of Federal support for 
students at the university and college 
level. But tt is my conviction that such a 
program should not single out science study, 
and that it must take second priority to 
the financial needs of improved primary 
and secondary education in our country. 

If we had unlimited funds we could do 
everything at once. But I think Federal 
scholarships are the dessert of education— 
very much worth while, but not qui’ > as im- 
perative to our total educational effort as 
adequate and effective schooling in the ele- 
mentary and secondary grades. Every part 
of a meal is important, but I suppose a 
family of Hmited means would buy meat 
and vegetables first and then spend money 
on the dessert. ’ 

I believe a sound foundation comes first, 
whether you are educating a citizen or 
erecting a skyscraper. The grade school 
and the high school comprise the founda- 
tion. College is the superstructure built 
upon such a foundation. The foundation 
is of prime importance. 

University and college scholarships are 
necessary if all our talented young people 
are to have the opportunity to develop 
their brains and skills. But these young 
people will not be prepared to make the 
most of that opportunity on a college 
campus, unless they have the earlier bene- 
fit of sound schooling in the grade and 
secondary levels. 

I believe that men like Fermi, Einstein, 
Teller, and Oppenheimer have been as much 
the products of their grade schools and 
high schools as they have been of college 
laboratories and graduate schools. An il- 
literate cannot enter Oxford or Heidelberg 
and become a genius; some has had 
to happen earlier. That is why I strongly 
urge that college scholarships be goals in 
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and of themselves, and never substitutes 
for a sound and thorough program of Fed- 
eral aid to more effective education in grade 
and secondary schools. 

Actually, when we discuss the “new” pro- 
posals for Federal scholarships, we should 
never forget that in the decade following 
World War II this country maintained the 
largest, most far-reaching and most suc- 
cessful Government scholarship program in 
history. The educational benefits of the 
GI bill of rights were milestones in our 
democracy’s approach to making up the lost 
and sacrificed years in the lives of those 
who fought to defend it. A generation of 
our skilled and professional workers—sci- 
entists, teachers, doctors, civil servants— 
obtained their higher education under the 
GI bill. This program did not press them 
into any specific flelds of study—their in- 
terests, suitability and success, above a nec- 
essary minimum, were a matter between 
them and the academic institutions to which 
they sought admission. 

When the administration permitted the 
GI bill to lapse 2 years ago, I introduced 
legislation to renew it. Perhaps different 
conditions of the present time require 
changes in the format of a Federal scholar- 
ship program, although I strongly believe 
it should contain special provisions for the 
young men whom we still urge or draft 
into the Nation’s Armed Forces. And I con- 
tinue to believe that the Federal Govern- 
ment should first funnel much-needed fi- 
nancial support into our grade and high 
schools, for example through a school-con- 
struction measure such as last year’s Kelley 
bill in the House of Representatives, which 
I introduced in the Senate. 

Thus, when Senator Lister HILL, of Ala- 
bama, who as chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare has 
long been an outstanding leader in the 
cause of Federal aid to education, recently 
introduced his Federal-scholarship bill S. 
3187, I wrote him as follows in agreeing to 
cosponsor this bill: 

“It has been my own view that we must 
not be misled, by the current spotlight 
which has been thrown upon the immediate 
production of scientists to meet an ap- 
parent Soviet technological challenge, from 
the fact that it is the quality of our grade 
school and high school education which will 
in a major measure determine the reservoir 
of trained intelligence available to the Na- 
tion in the years ahead. There is much 
merit and justice in a program of scholar- 
ships to make available advanced educa- 
tion to those among our brightest and ablest 
youngsters who would otherwise be finan- 
cially precluded from it. As you know, I 
have long proposed revival of the GI bill 
educational program as being in part re- 
sponsive to that need. I would hope that 
any Federal scholarship program—whether 
or not it makes special provisions for serv- 
icemen—would not be too predominantly di- 
rected at scientific skills. 

“However, as I say, I am convinced that 
measures to strengthen the quality of the 
curriculum and academic discipline of the 
grade and high schools are in the long run 
most essential to meet the educational needs 
which are now receiving much widespread 
attention,” 

Senator Hru, replied, in a very generous 
letter, that “Like you, I strongly believe that 
we must buttress our entire educational pro- 
gram at all levels”; that “no one proposal 
should preempt the field of education”; and 
that “the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare will cover in its hearings all pro- 
posed legislation that the Federal Govern- 
ment might carry out to strengthen the basic 
educational structure of our country.” 

The fact is that, apart from its other 
shortcomings, the science and language 
scholarship plan proposed by the Eisen- 
hower administration is—in spite of all the 
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crisis oratory about education following the 
sputniks—actually a smaller total Federal 
program than that proposed last year. In 
spite of all the science-education hullaballoo 
of last autumn, the administration’s 1959 
budget actually contains fewer funds for 
education than that for fiscal 1958. School 
construction has been forgotten. The ad- 
ministration has even proposed cutbacks 
in the program to aid Federal-impact school 
districts. And I need hardly mention that 
the greatest Federal impact on school needs 
in recent years resulted from the policy of 
forcing up interest rates, which added so 
greatly to the interest burdens and financing 
difficulties of school construction by local 
authorities. 

As I wrote Senator HILL, I remained con- 
vinced that the quality of our elementary 
and secondary education has a greater sig- 
nificance for our ultimate output of truly 
educated college men and women than any 
scholarship program at the college level it- 
self, valuable as that would be. Today, it 
is the quality of grade and high school edu- 
cation that determines the level at which 
our colleges and universities can work— 
not vice versa. Perhaps, as Adm. Hyman G. 
Rickover has suggested, the universities un- 
der the present pressure on their facilities 
could reverse this by jointly setting uniform 
academic standards for high-school diplomas 
to be acceptable evidence for admission. But 
until now, only a few select centers of 
learning have been in a position to impose 
that sort of quality control in selecting 
freshmen who could maintain a high level 
of true university work. In most American 
colleges and universities, now under unprece- 
dented enrollment pressure, the most bril- 
liant freshman has little chance to forge be- 
yond an academic program necessarily geared 
to the preparation of the normal high school 
graduate. 

That is why I believe that a scholarship 
program alone is an inadequate response to 
our currently much discussed educational 
needs. True, it would permit a number of 
able and deserving students to obtain an ad- 
vanced education in our present system. For 
this reason, I support it. But it seems to me 
that far greater dividends would be ob- 
tained from a program which would help— 
insofar as money is the need—to strengthen 
substantially the foundation upon which the 
subsequent education of almost all college 
students rests. 

A scholarship program alone can help some 
tens of thousands of our best high-school 
graduates a year. But a program for grade 
and high schools that would make possible 
better facilities, less overworked and better 
paid teachers with more opportunities for 
professional preparation, smaller classes with 
more chance for fast tracks for the college- 
bound—such a program would help not only 
those few thousands but all the millions of 
American college students, by permitting 
our universities to raise substantially the 
level and speed of academic work for all 
students. Having already more young peo- 
ple in college than any other nation, we 
should not then have to worry about main- 
taining adequate replacements of academi- 
cally skilled and professional men and wom- 
en for America’s future. That would be the 
kind of goals and programs I would like to 
see the Federal Government support finan- 
cially. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. McNAMARA obtained the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may suggest the absence of a quorum, 
then move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the Executive Calendar, 
and at the conclusion of the Executive 
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Calendar the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. McNamara] may be recognized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEU- 
BERGER in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I hope the 
Senate aids will notify all Members of 
the Senate that we are about to have a 
yea and nay vote and that Senators 
should respond to the quorum call. I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I move that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


TAX PROTOCOL WITH UNITED 
KINGDOM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive A—85th 
Congress, 2d session—a tax protocol with 
the United Kingdom. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the supplementary 
protocol (executive A, 85th Cong., 2d 
sess.) between the United States of 
America and the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
signed at Washington on August 19, 1957, 
amending the convention for the avoid- 
ance of double taxation and the preven- 
tion of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes 
on income, signed at Washington on 
April 16, 1945, as modified by the sup- 
plementary protocol signed at Washing- 
ton on June 6, 1946, and the supplemen- 
tary protocol signed at Washington on 
May 25, 1954, which was read the second 
time, as follows: 

The Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of the United 
te nam of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
and, 

Desiring to conclude a further supple- 
mentary Protocol amending the Convention 
for the Avoidance of Double Taxation and 
the Prevention of Fiscal Evasion with re- 
spect to Taxes on Income, signed at Wash- 
ington on the 16th April 1945, as modified 
by the supplementary Protocol signed at 
Washington on the 6th June 1946 and by 
the supplementary Protocol signed at Wash- 
ington on the 25th May 1954, 

Have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 

Paragraphs (1) and (2) of article VIII 
of the Convention of the 16th April 1945 
for the Avoidance of Double Taxation and 
the Prevention of Fiscal Evasion with respect 
to taxes on income are hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

“(1) Royalties and other amounts paid as 
consideration for the use of, or for the privi- 
lege of using, copyrights, patents, designs, 
secret processes and formulae, trademarks, 
and other like property, and derived from 
sources within the United States by a resi- 
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dent of the United Kingdom who is subject 
to United Kingdom tax on such royalties or 
other amounts shall be exempt from United 
States tax (a) if such resident is not en- 
gaged in trade or business in the United 
States through a permanent establishment 
situated therein or (b) if such resident is 
so engaged, the royalties or other amounts 
are not directly associated with the business 
carried on through that permanent estab- 
lishment. 

“(2) Royalties and other amounts paid as 
consideration for the use of, or for the privi- 
lege of using, copyrights, patents, designs, 
secret processes and formulae, trademarks, 
and other like property, and derived from 
sources within the United Kingdom by a 
resident of the United States who is sub- 
ject to United States tax on such royalties 
or other amounts shall be exempt from 
United Kingdom tax (a) if such resident is 
not engaged in trade or business in the 
United Kingdom through a permanent es- 
tablishment situated therein or (b) if such 
resident is so engaged, the royalties or other 
amounts are not directly associated with the 
business carried on through that permanent 
establishment.” 

ARTICLE I 

Paragraph (1) of article XIII of the said 
convention is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“(1) Subject to sections 901 to 905 of the 
United States Internal Revenue Code as in 
effect on the Ist day of January 1956, United 
Kingdom tax shall be allowed as a credit 
against United States tax. For this pur- 


pose— 

“(a) the recipient of a dividend paid by 
a corporation which is a resident of the 
United Kingdom shall be deemed to have paid 
the United Kingdom tax appropriate to such 
dividend, and 

“(b) the recipient of any royalty or other 
amount coming within the scope of article 
VIII of the present convention shall be 
deemed to have paid any United Kingdom 
tax legally deducted from the royalty or other 
amount by the person by or through whom 
any payment thereof is made, 
if the recipient of the dividend or royalty 
or other amount, as the case may be, elects 
to include in his gross income for the pur- 
poses of United States tax the amount of 
such United Kingdom income tax.” 


ARTICLE IIT 


(1) This supplementary Protocol shall be 
ratified and the instruments of ratification 
shall be exchanged at London as soon as 
possible. 

(2) This supplementary Protocol shall en- 
ter into force upon the exchange of instru- 
ments of ratification and shall thereupon 
have effect— 

(a) In the United Kingdom: 

(i) as respects Income tax and surtax for 
any year of assessment beginning on or after 
the 6th April 1956; 

(ii) as respects profits tax for any charge- 
able accounting period beginning on or after 
the Ist April 1956, and for the unexpired por- 
tion of any chargeable accounting period 
current at that date. 

(b) In the United States: As respects tax- 
able years beginning on or after the Ist day 
of January 1956, 

In witness whereof the undersigned, being 
authorized thereto by their respective Goy- 
ernments, have signed this supplementary 
protocol and have affixed thereto their seals. 

Done in duplicate at Washington this 19th 
day of August 1957. 

For the Government of the United States 
of America: 

[sear] Joun Foster DULLES, 

For the Government of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 

[SEAL] HAROLD CACCIA. 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Presiđent, this pro- 
tocol amends the 1945 tax convention 
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with the United Kingdom so as to elimi- 
nate double taxation of royalty pay- 
ments on patents, copyrights, trade- 
marks, and things of that nature. 

As the convention now stands, these 
payments are taxed twice when they are 
paid by a United Kingdom licensee to 
an American licensor with a permanent 
establishment in the United Kingdom. 
In these cases, a United Kingdom tax is 
collected from the licensee, and the 
American tax is collected from the li- 
censor who is not given credit for the 
British tax paid by the licensee. 

The protocol would correct this situa- 
tion by providing an exemption from 
British tax in cases in which the pay- 
ments are not related to the business 
operations carried on by the licensor’s 
permanent establishment in the United 
Kingdom. In cases in which the pay- 
ments were not exempt from the British 
tax, the protocol would make the Amer- 
ican foreign tax credit available to the 
licensor. 

These provisions operate on a recip- 
rocal basis. 

The Senate should be aware, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that objection has been made to 
this protocol by one—and only one— 
large American corporation which has a 
number of net royalty arrangements 
with British firms. Under these ar- 
rangements, the American corporation 
receives a fixed amount of royalties, 
after all British taxes have been paid 
by the licensees. The amount of the 
British tax, therefore, does not affect the 
net payment received by the American 
company. 

The particular corporation—and the 
only one—to which I refer appeared be- 
fore the Foreign Relations Committee, 
and complained that it would not re- 
ceive any relief under the protocol. It 
preferred a legislative approach under 
which it would receive a retroactive 
windfall going back to 1950. On the 
other hand, it made no showing that it 
would suffer disadvantage under the 
protocol. 

The Foreign Relations Committee was 
not persuaded by that single objection; 
but I thought that in fairness I should 
call it to the attention of the Senate. 
At the same time, I point out that the 
protocol is strongly supported by the 
National Foreign Trade Council and, of 
course, by the Treasury and the De- 
partment of State. 

I urge the Senate to add its approval. 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES BEFORE 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, while the 
protocol between the United States and 
Great Britain is under debate, I wish to 
take only a few moments to comment on 
another matter. 

I suppose it is true that I have been 
as critical, if not more critical, of many 
phases of American foreign policy under 
this administration as has any other 
Member of the Senate. I have been par- 
ticularly critical of American foreign 
policy in regard to the Middle East; and 
I still am critical of American foreign 
policy, as of the past, in the Middle East. 
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But, Mr. President, in my service in the 
Senate whenever one with whom I dis- 
agree on some matters follows, in respect 
to another matter, a course of action 
with which I agree, I always try to be 
fair and to say so. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that I am 
proud to be an American, in light of the 
speech the President of the United States 
made this morning before the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. In 
that speech, I think the President enun- 
ciated a program of action which, if we 
succeed in implementing it, will stand 
to the everlasting credit of our foreign 
policy. 

Iam fully aware of the fact, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that some of the President’s pro- 
posals were couched in very general and, 
in connection with his reference to Jor- 
dan, in somewhat ambiguous terms. 
Yet, when we road the speech and exam- 
ine it from its four corners, and then 
compare it with the speech subsequently 
delivered by the Russian representative, 
I believe there is no question or doubt 
that the goals of America are peaceful, 
whereas the goals of the Russians obvi- 
ously are motivated by a desire to stir 
up international trouble. 

Mr. President, the broad outlines of 
the President’s program, as set forth in 
his speech in the United Nations General 
Assembly this morning were laid down by 
him, I believe, in a very able manner. 
Now it becomes the duty of this admin- 
istration to do everything possible to im- 
plement that program. In the past 
President Eisenhower has made some 
very fine speeches setting forth some 
very sound objectives but unfortunately 
he has failed to carry through on his 
words. Even a President should be 
judged by the maxim—actions speak 
louder than words. I pray and trust 
that this time the President will devote 
and dedicate himself to implementing 
the program he outlined in his speech. 

Furthermore, it also becomes the duty 
of the United Nations, in connection with 
its search for peace, to give the support 
necessary for United Nations implemen- 
tation of the parts of the President’s pro- 
posals which require United Nations 
action. For instance, the recommenda- 
tion of the President with regard to 
United Nations forces, and the recom- 
mendation of the President with regard 
to the United Nations as a whole playing 
a greater part in maintaining peace in 
the Middle East calls upon our friends in 
the United Nations to support a program 
for United Nations forces and United 
Nations guaranties of territorial integ- 
rity. 
If the United Nations will give that 
support to at least the idealism set forth 
in the President’s speech, I believe it will 
be possible for us to recoup what I con- 
sider to be lost ground because of the 
course of conduct, in the case of Lebanon 
and other areas of the Middle East, 
which we have followed up until the time 
of the delivery of the President’s speech 
of this morning. 

Mr. President, I sincerely hope the 
President will not delay longer in making 
a complete withdrawal of our troops from 
Lebanon. I believe the best evidence he 
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can give to the rest of the world of our 
determination to carry out the ideals set 
forth in his speech will be to withdraw 
those troops, and to withdraw them now. 

I think such action then will place 
upon the United Nations the clear re- 
sponsibility of proceeding to assume its 
responsibility for the maintenance of 
peace in the Middle East. That never 
has been a responsibility of the United 
States; and it never should have been 
made a responsibility of the United 
States. So long as we follow any phase 
of the Eisenhower doctrine in the Mid- 
dle East, in my judgment we shall weak- 
en the chance of the United Nations to 
exercise the kind of jurisdiction it ought 
to exercise in connection with the main- 
tenance of peace in the Middle East. 

Although I have had reservations re- 
garding the policy the President has fol- 
lowed up until the time of the delivery 
of his speech of this morning, yet, as one 
of his most severe critics in the Senate, 
I wish to commend him for the idealism 
and the proposals set forth in the speech 
he made this morning before the United 
Nations. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I lis- 
tened to every word the President spoke 
in the course of the speech he made this 
morning before the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. Likewise, I listened 
to every word spoken there by the For- 
eign Affairs Minister of the Soviet Union, 
Mr. Gromyko. 

After listening to those two speeches, 
Iam very, very glad to be an American. 
After listening to the speech which was 
delivered there by the President of our 
country, I am proud that I am an 
American. I believe the President did 
one of the most outstanding jobs ever 
done by an American, not only because 
of the actual substance of the speech he 
delivered, but also because of the ideal- 
ism on which it was so obviously based. 
In my opinion, it was a remarkably fine 
speech; and I propose to request unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, for I hope every 
Member of Congress will read it; in fact, 
I hope every American will read it. 

Likewise, I think there should be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
speech made on that occasion by the 
Russian, Mr. Gromyko. Every Ameri- 
can should be encouraged to read that 
speech, also, because I am certain that 
all who read Mr. Gromyko’s speech will 
reach the same conclusion that I did; 
namely, that it is almost impossible to 
do business with the leadership of Rus- 
sia. Never before have I listened to so 
much inconsistency, to so many state- 
ments which were absolutely unfactual; 
never before have I listened to anything 
quite like the speech delivered by Mr. 
Gromyko. I can well understand why 
President Eisenhower and our Secretary 
of State, Mr. Dulles, and others lose 
their patience when they attempt to 
carry on negotiations with the Russian 
leaders—because the Russian leaders 
simply will not be factual and realistic. 

Mr. Gromyko spent all his time, of 
course, condemning the United States 
and condemning the United Kingdom. 
As I have been warning on the floor 
of the Senate for some time he would 
do, he even by name or by inference 
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called attention to statements high of- 
ficials of our Government have made in 
the past which were unfavorable to our 
own Government and favorable to the 
Russian position. He called attention 
to articles and remarks of commentators 
which were unfavorable to the United 
States and favorable to Russia. 

I wish there were some way of hav- 
ing every American read those two 
speeches, the one of President Eisen- 
hower and the one of Gromyko. If all 
Americans could read them, I think they 
would come to the conclusion that the 
President of the United States and the 
Secretary of State are up against an 
almost hopeless proposition in dealing 
with the representatives of the Kremlin. 
I think if we could get everybody in 
the United States to read those two 
speeches and analyze them, there would 
be less criticism of the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of 
State, and there would be more praise 
of the President of the United States, of 
the American system of government, of 
our philosophy, of what we have been 
able to accomplish, and of the things 
we stand for. The two speeches cer- 
tainly demonstrate the great contrast 
between the thinking and the history 
and the principles of the United States 
and those of Russia. 

For example, Gromyko condemned the 
United States for sending troops into 
Lebanon. When I was listening to his 
condemnation, all I could think about 
was the fact that Russia has taken over 
Poland, East Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, Hungary, the Baltic States, 
and other countries, and is holding them 
by force, in direct violation of the agree- 
ment which I am sure was made with 
the President of the United States years 
ago when he and Churchill were negoti- 
ating with the Russians concerning ar- 
rangements to be put into effect when 
World War II ended. 

Before I take my seat, I merely want 
to say the speeches ought to be “must” 
reading. After listening to President 
Eisenhower, I felt proud to be an Ameri- 
can, and I realized what we and the 
free peoples of the world are confronted 
with in dealing with the philosophy, the 
thinking and the attitude of the leader- 
ship of Russia today We in the Free 
World have a problem on our hands in 
dealing with those people. There can be 
no question about that. They are out to 
get us. Gromyko almost declared war 
in his statement. It was almost a dec- 
laration of war. He made threats, was 
very belligerent, and had absolutely no 
regard for our feelings or for the feel- 
ings of the free peoples of the world. 


TAX PROTOCOL WITH UNITED 
KINGDOM 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the supplementary protocol 
(executive A, 85th Cong., 2d sess.) be- 
tween the United States of America and 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, signed at Wash- 
ington on August 19, 1957, amending the 
convention for the avoidance of double 
taxation and the prevention of fiscal 
evasion with respect to taxes on income. 
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signed at Washington on April 16, 1945, 
as modified by the supplementary proto- 
col signed at Washington on June 6, 
1946, and the supplementary protocol 
signed at Washington on May 25, 1954. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I rise to 
support the approval by the Senate of 
the supplementary income tax protocol 
between the United States and the 
United Kingdom. 

This protocol will alleviate the present 
onerous double tax burden now imposed 
by both countries on royalties received 
from British licensees by American busi- 
ness concerns that happen to have 
permanent establishments in the United 
Kingdom. 

The protocol is a long-needed cure of 
the situation brought about by certain 
court decisions back in 1944 to the effect 
that the British tax imposed on royalties 
paid by British licensees is not allowable 
as a foreign tax credit to the American 
recipient. 

There is no doubt that if the protocol 
is ratified, there will no longer be any 
double taxation on royalty payments 
made by a licensee in 1 of the 2 countries 
to a licensor in the other. 

It was suggested that the elimination 
of the double taxation of royalties from 
British licensees might better be effected 
through an amendment to the Internal 
Revenue Code. Such a legislative solu- 
tion of the problem was contained in a 
bill, H. R. 7643, which passed both Houses 
of Congress in 1956, but which was vetoed 
by the President. 

A similar bill, H. R. 4952, has been 
passed by the House of Represertatives 
during this session of the Congress. 

The substance of this bill, in amend- 
ment form, is being taken to cenference 
as a part of H. R. 8381, with the under- 
standing that if the Treasury Depart- 
ment continues to oppose it, as has been 
the case in the past, the Senate conferees 
will not insist on its adoption. 

While I vigorously supported the for- 
mer bill and can agree that in some re- 
spects such a legislative approach might 
have been preferable to the treaty ap- 
proach represented by the protocol, I 
now believe that the protocol before us 
offers the only practical method of elim- 
inating the double taxation of this royal- 
ty income, which must be done promptly. 

To be sure, there are significant dif- 
ferences between the protocol and H. R. 
4952 in their effect on particular Amer- 
ican taxpayers, but they both achieve the 
main objective of eliminating double 
taxation by the two countries. 

The essential difference between the 
two is this: The protocol eliminates the 
British tax upon certain royalties which 
they now tax, and makes the foreign tax 
credit provisions of our law applicable 


-with respect to the British tax on those 


royalties which would be continued to be 
taxable under British law. 

On the other hand, H. R. 4952 does 
not contemplate any change in the Brit- 
ish taxation of royalties, but would al- 
low the American taxpayer to credit any 
such British taxes against his United 
States tax. 

It is to be noted that the present treaty 
between the two countries now requires 
the United Kingdom to exempt from its 
tax any royalties received by American 
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taxpayers who have no permanent es- 
tablishment in the United Kingdom. 

Thus, the protocol represents a mere 
extension of a principle already incor- 
porated in the treaty between the two 
countries, as well as in many other trea- 
ties between the United States and other 
foreign countries. 

Likewise, the provision allowing the 
American taxpayer to take a foreign tax 
credit for the British tax that will con- 
tinue to be levied on royalties is alto- 
gether comparable to a provision in the 
present treaty which allows such a credit 
for the British tax imposed on dividends 
received by American taxpayers. 

I appreciate that in the case of Ameri- 
can business concerns which have en- 
tered into so-called net royalty agree- 
ments with British licensees, the proto- 
col will not be helpful, whereas H. R. 
4952 would be. I have considerable sym- 
pathy for them. 

However, I firmly believe that it is de- 
sirable to have the double taxation prob- 
lem cured in the manner set forth in 
the protocol, whether or not the amend- 
ment is agreed upon by the conferees. 

I may also add, as the Treasury De- 
partment has pointed out, that the so- 
lution presented by the protocol should 
be considerably less costly to the United 
States Treasury than would the solu- 
tion embodied in H. R. 4952. 

In any event, the protocol will clearly 
remove the discriminatory tax burden 
on much, if not all, of royalties paid by 
British licensees to American concerns; 
and I, therefore, urge that the Senate 
consent to its ratification. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no objection, the protocol will be 
considered as having passed through its 
several parliamentary stages up to the 
point of the consideration of the resolu- 
tion of ratification, which the clerk will 
read, 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate 
advise and consent to the ratification of exec- 
utive A, 85th Congress, 2d session, A Sup- 
plementary Protocol Between the United 
States of America and the Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, signed at 
Washington on August 19, 1957; and that the 
reservation contained in the resolution of 
ratification of executive C, 85th Congress, 2d 
session, agreed to July 9, 1958, shall be con- 
sidered as being deleted and of no effect. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
question of the Senate’s advice and con- 
sent to the resolution of ratification. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is, Will the Senate advise 
and consent to the resolution of ratifi- 
cation? On this question, the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NINGS] and the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HOLLAND] are absent on official 
business, 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr, LAUSCHE] 
is absent attending a funeral. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
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HENNINGS], the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. HorLanD], and the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. LauscHe] would each vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I announce that the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] is 
absent by leave of the Senate to attend 
the funeral services of Congressman Mc- 
Vey and, if present and voting, would 
vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Payne] 
is necessarily absent and, if present and 
voting, would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] is absent because of illness in 
his family, and if present and voting, 
would vote “yea.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 90, 
nays 0, as follows: 


YEAS—90 
Aiken Goldwater Monroney 
Allott Gore Morse 
Anderson Green Morton 
Barrett Hayden Mundt 
Beall Hickenlooper Murray 
Bennett Hill Neuberger 
Bible Hoblitzell O'Mahoney 
Bricker Hruska Pastore 
Bridges Humphrey Potter 
Bush ves Proxmire 
Butler Jackson 1l 
Byrd Javits Revercomb 
Capehart Jenner Robertson 
Carison Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Carroll Johnston, S.C. Saltonstall 
Case, N. J. Jordan Schoeppel 
Case, S. Dak Kefauver Smathers 
Chavez Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Church Kerr Smith, N.J. 
Clark Knowland Sparkman 
Cooper Kuchel Stennis 
Cotton Langer Symington 
Curtis Long Talmadge 
Dougias Magnuson Thurmond 
Dworshak Malone Thye 
Eastland Mansfield Watkins 
Ellender Martin, Iowa Wiley 
Ervin Martin, Pa Williams 
Frear McClellan Yarborough 
Fulbright McNamara Young 

NAYS—0 

NOT VOTING—6 

Dirksen Hennings Lausche 
Flanders Holland Payne 


The PRESIDING OFFICERS. Two- 
thirds of the Senators present having 
voted in the affirmative, the resolution of 
ratification is agreed to. 

Without objection, the President of the 
United States will be immediately noti- 
fied that the resolution of ratification 
has been agreed to. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume 
the consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thank my friend from Michigan 
for yielding to me in order to help ex- 
pedite the business of the Senate. I 
appreciate the Senator's courtesy. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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STATUS OF HOUSE BILLS BEFORE 
SENATE COMMITTEES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a check with each of the commit- 
tees has been made to determine the sta- 
tus of House bills on their calendars, and 
to urge prompt action on any remaining 
bills before them. The following com- 
mittees have reported that they have 
completed action on all House bills which 
can be reported this year: 

Banking and Currency. 

Armed Services. 

Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Labor and Public Welfare. 

Foreign Relations. 

Post Office and Civil Service. 

Rules and Administration. 

Government Operations. 

The Committee on Agriculture has two 
more bills on which to act, H. R. 8481, 
and H. R. 12494. 

The Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce has hearings set on three 
additional House bills, which may be re- 
ported. 

The Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia has at least two more House bills 
on which to act, 

The Committee on Finance is now act- 
ing on the social security bill, which I 
hope may be reported to the Senate to- 
morrow. If so, all Senators should be 
aware that the Senate may proceed to the 
consideration and disposition of the 
social security bill this week. 

The Committee on Finance also has 
for consideration the renegotiation and 
debt limit bills, in addition to several 
House bills which have just been received 
from the House. So the Committee on 
Finance will have a very heavy volume 
of work. 

The Committee on Public Works ex- 
pects to act on H. R. 2 on Thursday. 

The Committee on the Judiciary has 
completed action on its calendar except 
for bills which are just now coming over 
from the House. 

The Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy expects to report the Euratom 
agreements bill today, and it may have 
one or two other bills to report this week. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Texas yield to the Senator from 
California? F 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I wish to say that a 
House joint resolution affecting a section 
of the State of California was passed 
only a short time ago by the House of 
Representatives, and is now before the 
Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. After talking to the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, I have been 
led to believe that favorable action will 
be taken on that measure. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I assure 
the Senator from California that if the 
committee is able to take action—and I 
know it will if it can—he will have the 
cooperation of the leadership on both 
Sides of the aisle, particularly the co- 
operation of the distinguished minority 
leader (Mr. KNow1anp], on any matter 
affecting California; and I have always 
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found California Senators to be ir- 
resistible. [Laughter.] 
Mr. KUCHEL. I thank my friend. 


FREIGHT TRANSPORTATION SERV- 
ICE IN SOUTHEASTERN ALASKA— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the commiitee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 1798) to amend sec- 
tion 4426 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended, with respect to certain small 
vessels operated by cooperatives or asso- 
ciations in transporting merchandise of 
members on a nonprofit basis to or from 
places within the inland waters of south- 
eastern Alaska and Prince Rupert, 
British Columbia, or to or from places 
within said inland waters and places 
within the inland waters of the State of 
Washington. I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the re- 
port, which is signed by all the conferees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read, for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of August 12, 1958, p. 17190, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on agreeing to the re- 
port. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Record the state- 
ment by the managers on the part of the 
House. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF THE MANAGERS ON THE PART OF 
THE HOUSE 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 1798) to amend section 
4426 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, 
with respect to certain small vessels operated 
by cooperatives or associations in transport- 
ing merchandise of members on a nonprofit 
basis to or from places within the inland 
waters of southeastern Alaska and Prince 
Rupert, British Columbia, or to or from 
places within said inland waters and places 
within the inland waters of the State of 
Washington, submit the following statement 
in explanation of the effect of the action 
agreed upon by the conferees and recom- 
mended in the accompanying conference 
report: 

The House amendment was designed to 
assure the availability of water transporta- 
tion to communities within the protected 
inland waters of southeastern Alaska, with 
particular regard to the smaller outports 
having no or inadequate regular common- 
carrier service. Under the House amendment 
small vessels owned or chartered by coopera- 
tive associations would not be deemed carry- 
ing “freight for hire” within the meaning 
of the inspection laws, if their operations 
were limited to the ports of southeastern 
Alaska generally, including operations to 
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and from those ports having more or less 
frequent common-carrier service. 

Section 2 of the House amendment fur- 
ther restricts the waiver of the inspection 
laws only to vessels constructed prior to the 
enactment of the act and presently in opera- 
tion in Alaskan waters. Section 2 further 
provides that the act cease to be effective 
on and after June 30, 1962. These limita- 
tions were intended as inducement to the 
present operators to replace their vessels in 
the not too distant future with new vessels 
suitable for the trade, and complying with 
the inspection laws. 

The conference substitute would further 
amend section 2 of the House amendment 
by removing the requirement that the ves- 
sels affected be only those “now in opera- 
tion in Alaskan waters” and the provision 
that the act cease to be effective on and 
after June 30, 1962. In lieu of the stricken 
language the conference substitute adds a 
proviso that on and after March 15, 1960, the 
exemption from the inspection laws shall 
apply only to vessels engaged in transporta- 
tion to and from places within the inland 
waters of southeastern Alaska not receiving 
annual weekly transportation service from 
any part of the United States by an estab- 
lished common carrier by water. It is fur- 
ther provided, however, that this limitation 
is not applicable to the transportation of 
cargo of a character not accepted for trans- 
portation by any such common carrier. 

The conferees recognize the essentiality of 
assuring continued availability of water 
transportation to the southeastern Alaskan 
communities not adequately served by com- 
mon carriers by water or other forms of 
transportation. Therefore, it is the intent 
of the conferees of the House and the Senate 
that the situation be again carefully re- 
viewed prior to March 15, 1960, in order to 
ascertain whether or not further legislative 
action may be needed, to assure essential 
service to and from such communities on a 
reasonable basis. 

HERBERT C. BONNER, 

En A. GARMATZ, 

FRANK BOYKIN, 

THOR C. TOLLEFSON, 

WILLIAM K. VAN PELT, 
Managers on the Part oj the House. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION 
ACT OF 1958 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 4237), the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment, identified as 
8—7-58-F, which I offer in behalf of my- 
self, Mr. CLARK, Mr. Murray, Mr. MORSE, 
Mr. NEUBERGER, Mr. Case of New Jersey, 
Mr. Lancer, Mr. Cooper, Mr. DOUGLAS, 
Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. HEN- 
NINGS, Mr. KENNEDY, and Mr. Javits. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of 
the bill it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

TITLE XIII—SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION ASSISTANCE 
ACT OF 1958 
Short Title 

Sec. 1301. This title may be cited as the 
“School Construction Assistance Act of 
1958.” 

Definitions 

Sec. 1302. For purposes of this title— 

(1) The term “school facilities”, except as 
otherwise provided in this paragraph, means 
classrooms and related facilities (including 
initial equipment, machinery, and utilities 

mecessary or appropriate for school pur- 
poses), for education which is provided as 
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elementary or secondary education, in the 
applicable State, at public expense and under 
public supervision and direction. Such 
term does not include athletic stadiums, 
or other structures or facilities, intended 
primarily for event, such as athletic exhibi- 
tions, contests, or games, for which admis- 
sion is to be charged to the general public, 
or off-site improvement, or structures or 
facilities designed to be used exclusively for 
special activities, such as single-purpose 
auditoriums and ums. 

(2) The terms “constructing” and “con- 
struction” include the preparation of draw- 
ings and specifications for school facilities; 
erecting, building, acquiring, altering, re- 
modeling, improving, or extending school 
facilities; and the inspection and supervision 
of the construction of school facilities, 


Findings and declaration of purpose 


Sec. 1303. The Congress finds that there is 
an appalling national shortage of public 
elementary and secondary school facilities 
despite strenuous efforts of States and local 
communities, because their limited financial 
resources simply are not adequate to sup- 
port necessary construction programs to 
eliminate such shortages. In many cases, 
local communities are hampered in their ef- 
forts to solve their problems by restrictive 
debt and tax limits, by the uneyen distribu- 
tion of taxable real estate among school dis- 
tricts, by their inability to borrow necessary 
funds at reasonable rates of interest, or 
similar reasons. 

The Congress, while recognizing that re- 
sponsibility for providing adequate school 
facilities is primarily that of the several 
States and their communities, finds that the 
national interest in our public school sys- 
tem requires that the Federal Government 
assist the States, consistent with their re- 
spective responsibilities, in meeting school 
construction needs. The Congress recognizes 
that the solution of this problem will re- 
quire a long-range Federal assistance school 
construction program. However, in view of 
the emergency created by the appalling 
shortage of classrooms, an immediate Fed- 
eral school construction program is neces- 
sary. It is the purpose of this title to pro- 
vide such emergency assistance to the States, 
so that this critical problem of inadequate 
school facilities may be attacked immediate- 
ly in the light of current and anticipated 
school shortages, by authorizing grants to 
State educational agencies, 


Authorization of appropriations 
Sec. 1304. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1958, and the next succeeding fiscal 
year, such amounts, not to exceed $1 billion 
in either fiscal year, as may be necessary for 


making payments to State educational agen- 
cies under this title. 


Allotments to States 


Sec. 1305. From the total funds appro- 
priated for any fiscal year pursuant to sec- 
tion 1304, the Commissioner shall allot to 
each State an amount which bears the same 
ratio to the total funds so appropriated as 
the school-age population of the State bears 
to the total of the school-age populations of 
all the States. 

State plans 


Sec. 1306. (a) Any State which desires to 
accept the benefits of this title shall submit 
to the Commissioner, through its State edu- 
cational agency, a State plan which shall— 

(1) provide that the State educational 
agency shall be the sole agency for admin- 
istering the plan; 

(2) set forth a program under which 
funds paid to the State under this title will 
be expended solely for school facilities con- 
struction projects approved by the State 
educational agency; 

(3) provide for such fiscal control and 
fund-accounting procedures as may be nec- 
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essary to assure proper disbursement of and 
accounting for Federal funds paid to the 
State under this title; 

(4) provide for the establishment of 
standards on a State level for planning and 
constructing school facilities; and 

(5) provide that the State educational 
agency will make reports to the Commis- 
sioner, in such form and containing such 
information as is reasonably necessary. to 
enable the Commissioner to perform his 
duties under this title. 

(b) Any State plan or modification there- 
of which complies with the provisions of sub- 
section (a) shall be approved by the Com- 
missioner but he shall not finally disapprove 
any State plan or modification thereof with- 
out first affording the State educational 
agency involved reasonable notice and oppor- 
tunity for a hearing. 

(c) Whenever the Commissioner, after rea- 
sonable notice and opportunity for hearing 
to the State educational agency, finds that— 

(1) the State plan approved under this 
section has been so changed that it no longer 
complies with the provisions of subsection 
(a), or 

(2) in the administration of the plan there 
is a failure to comply substantially with any 


such provision, 
no further reservations shall be made under 
section 1307 (b) for projects in the State, and 
there shall be no further payments for any 
project directly affected by such failure, 
until he is satisfied that there is no longer 
any such failure to comply, or, if compliance 
is impossible, until the State repays or ar- 
ranges for repayment of Federal funds which 
have been diverted or improperly expended. 
The Commissioner, after notice as provided 
in this subsection to any State may suspend 
further reservations of funds under section 
1307 (b) for projects pending the making of 
findings under this subsection. 

Payments to States 

Sec. 1307. (a) Payments under this title 
shall be made only to those State educational 
agencies which administer plans approved 
under section 1306 and which furnish state- 
ments to the Commissioner in accordance 
with this section. Every statement shall set 
forth one or more projects approved by the 
State educational agency under the plan, 
the estimated cost of each such project, and 
the amount which the State educational 
agency desires to be paid out of the State's 
allotment for each project. 

(b) Except as provided in section 1308, the 
Commissioner shall issue, to each State edu- 
cational agency furnishing a statement in 
accordance with subsection (a), a commit- 
ment reserving, out of the State's allotment, 
for each project included in the statement, 
the amount requested by the State educa- 
tional agency for that project. Upon request 
of the State educational agency and receipt 
of an amended statement from such agency, 
the Commissioner shall change any amount 
so reserved, but only to the extent that the 
change is not inconsistent with the other 
provisions of this title. Such payments to 
the State educational agency shall be made 
by the Commissioner through the disbursing 
facilities of the Department of the Treasury, 
upon certification by the State educational 
agency that the financing of the remainder 
of the cost of construction of the project has 
been arranged. Funds so paid shall be used 
exclusively to meet the cost of constructing 
the project for which the amount was re- 
served and for no other purpose. 

(c) If any project for which one or more 
payments have been made under this section 
is abandoned, or is not completed within a 
reasonable period determined under regula- 
tions of the Commissioner, the State to which 
such payments were made shall repay to 
the United States, for deposit in the Treasury 
of the United States as miscellaneous re- 
ceipts, the amount of such payments or such 
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lesser amount as may be reasonable under 
the circumstances (as determined by agree- 
ment of the parties or by action brought in 
the Federal district court for the district 
in which such project is located). 


Matching by States 


Sec. 1308. The Commissioner may issue 
or modify a commitment under section 1307 
only if the amount to be reserved under the 
commitment, plus any amounts paid or to be 
paid under other commitments previously 
issued under this title to the same State 
educational agency, does not exceed one-half 
of the sum of (1) the cost of constructing 
the project in question and (2) the total 
cost of constructing the projects for which 
such other commitments have been issued, 
and if the State educational agency certifies 
that the remainder of the cost of construct- 
ing the project in question will be paid out 
of funds other than funds paid by the Com- 
missioner under Public Law 815, 81st Con- 
gress, as amended. Until actual construc- 
tion costs are available, cost determinations 
under this section shall be made on the basis 
of estimates furnished under section 1307 
(a) and revised estimates furnished in com- 
pliance with section 1306 (a) (5). 

Judicial review 

Sec. 1309. (a) Any State dissatisfied with 
the Commissioner’s final action under sec- 
tion 1306, may appeal to the United States 
district court for the district in which the 
capital of the State is located. Summons 
and notice of appeal may be served any 
place in the United States and the Commis- 
sioner shall forthwith certify and file in the 
court a transcript of the proceedings and 
the record on which he based his action. 

(b) The court shall have jurisdiction 
either to affirm the action of the Commis- 
sioner or to set it aside, in whole or in part. 
The judgment of the court shall be sub- 
ject to review by the appropriate United 
States court of appeals and the Supreme 
Court of the United States, as provided in 
sections 1291 and 1254 of title 28 of the 
United States Code. 

Amend the table of contents by inserting 
at the end thereof the following: 

Title XIII—School Construction Assistance 
Act of 1958 

Short title. 

Definitions. 

Findings and declaration of pur- 


. 1301. 
. 1302. 
. 1303. 


pose. 
Authorization of appropriations. 
Allotments to States. 

State plans. 

Payments to States. 

. 1308. Matching by States. 

. 1309. Judicial review. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the distinguished 
minority leader [Mr. KNowLanp] and 
myself, I submit a proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement, and ask that it be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
proposed agreement will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the proposed 
agreement, as follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That, effective upon the adoption 
of this agreement, during the further con- 
sideration of S. 4237, the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958, with the exception of 
the school construction amendment, 8-7- 
58-F, hereinafter referred to, proposed by 
Senator McNamara, on behalf of himself and 
other Senators, debate upon any amendment, 
motion, or appeal shall be limited to 1 hour, 
to be equally divided, and controlled by the 
mover of any such amendment or motion 
and the majority leader: Provided, That in 
the event the majority leader is in favor of 


. 1304. 
. 1305. 
. 1306. 
. 1307. 
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any such amendment or motion, the time in 
opposition thereto shall be controlled by the 
minority leader or some Senator designated 
by him: Provided, That upon the school con- 
struction amendment, debate shall be lim- 
ited to 4 hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled, as in the case of any other amend- 
ment: Provided further, That no amend- 
ment that is not germane to the provisions 
of the said bill shall be received. For pur- 
poses of this agreement, the said school con- 
struction amendment, 8-7-58-F, shall be 
considered germane. 

Ordered further, That after the third read- 
ing of S. 4237, it shall be in order for the 
Senate to proceed to the consideration of 
H. R. 13247, the companion House bill; that 
the said bill shall be deemed to be amended 
by striking out all after the enacting clause 
and inserting in lieu thereof the provisions of 
S. 4237, as amended; that the said amend- 
ment to H. R. 13247 shall be deemed -to be 
engrossed, and the bill, as amended, to be 
read the third time. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of said House bill, as 
amended, debate shall be limited to 2 hours, 
to be equally divided, and controlled, re- 
spectively, by the majority and minority 
leaders: Provided, That the said leaders, or 
either of them, may, from the time under 
their control on the passage of said bill, allot 
additional time to any Senator, during the 
consideration of any amendment, motion, or 
appeal. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the proposed 
unanimous-consent agreement. 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on the question of agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from. Michigan [Mr. McNamara], I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to himself? 

Mr. McNAMARA,. Thirty minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
wish to associate myself with many of 
my colleagues who have had words of 
praise for the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL], chairman of 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, not only for the outstanding work 
he has done, in the present circum- 
stances, dealing with aid to education 
in the form of a scholarship bill, but 
also for his many years of devotion to 
the educational system of the United 
States. 

The Federal scholarship bill now be- 
fore the Senate is an important measure. 

It is important in that it represents 
a relatively broad Federal aid program 
instead of one limited by specific re- 
quirements as are the GI bill and im- 
pacted area programs. 

Moreover, the scholarship bill is a 
much-needed recognition of the impor- 
tance of scientific education in today’s 
world to meet the needs of tomorrow. 

We can be thankful for the awakening 
from our slumber brought about by the 
first sputnik. 

However, I regret to say that, fine as 
the scholarship bill is, it meets only 
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about 5 percent of our national educa- 
tion problem. 

I do not mean to imply that the bill 
before us is insignificant. In my 
opinion it is a very fine bill as far as 
it goes. 

While it is another acknowledgment 
of the right and the duty of the Federal 
Government to offer direct financial as- 
sistance in the field of education, the 
measure attacks the problem at a level, 
comparatively speaking, where the least 
assistance is required. 

It is, to a large extent, like construct- 
ing a building by starting with the top 
floor. 

The place to start is at the foundation. 
This is as true in the field of education 
as it is in the construction industry. 

The proper training of scientists, en- 
gineers or members of any other profes- 
sion begins long before the college level. 

That is so obvious that it should not 
even have to be stated. Yet, that very 
basic principle is constantly overlooked 
or purposely ignored when we discuss 
education assistance. 

The years a child spends in primary 
and secondary schools are the forma- 
tive years. 

These are the years when he builds 
his study habits. 

These are the years when he builds his 
basic education foundation for his fu- 
ture career as a useful member of so- 
ciety, whether or not he completes a 
formal college level education. 

How can we help that student gain 
these vital study habits and build this 
foundation if the proper primary and 


secondary school environment is not 
provided. 
This is where we must start. This is 


where America’s future begins. 

There are two basic problems at the 
primary and secondary levels of educa- 
tion. 

One concerns the critical shortage of 
teachers and the low level of teachers’ 
salaries. 

Today thousands of properly trained 
teachers are desperately needed to re- 
lieve a critical shortage. 

The shortage of teachers is not im- 
mediately apparent because school dis- 
tricts meet it with emergency measures, 
such as by recruiting temporary, and 
too often poorly trained teachers, in- 
creasing the class size or by having 
pupils attend schools half days. 

None of these measures is in keeping 
with America’s reputaticn for greatness, 
or is proper for American education. 

Baling wire and chewing gum might 
serve in an emergency to get a car to the 
garage for permanent repairs. 

But the damage done a student during 
these formative school years by ill- 
trained teachers, crowded rooms or half- 
day sessions is permanent damage that 
cannot be repaired. It will follow that 
individual to his grave. 

One reason there is a shortage, of 
course, is the low level of teachers’ 
salaries. 

The National Education Association 
estimates that the average salary for 
teachers is only $4,650 a year, scarcely 
above the average manufacturing wage, 
despite the teachers’ necessary educa- 
tional requirements. 
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part of our basic education problem, 
but it is to another part of the problem 
that I wish to address my main attention. 

That is the continuing and growing 
shortage of classrooms at the primary 
and secondary school level. 

Let me say here that meeting the 
classroom shortage problem through 
Federal assistance to the States can help 
attack the teacher problem. 

Federal financial assistance to the 
States for school construction will, in 
turn, free some local money that could 
then be used to improve teachers’ 
salaries. 

The classroom shortage has been well 
documented by responsible authorities. 
The most conservative estimate of the 
shortage nationwide is 140,000 class- 
rooms. 

Unfortunately, this is not a shortage 
that we can expect to see reduced an- 
nually as the States build more class- 
rooms. If.so, there might be some excuse 
for inaction. 

From all indications this is a continu- 
ing shortage that will become worse 
faster than it can be reduced. 

It includes classrooms needed to keep 
up with America’s increasing population, 
as well as those needed to replace the 
firetraps and antiquated structures. 

The population figures, alone, show 
that we must increase the total number 
of classrooms, not to speak of enough 
classrooms to reduce class sizes and to 
replace obsolete structures. 

When school resumes next month, 
nearly 35 million students will be in at- 
tendance in the primary and secondary 
schools. 

This compares with 334% million dur- 
ing the 1957-58 school year, which was 
an increase of 3.8 percent over the previ- 
ous year. 

Since 1948 the increase in pupil en- 
rollment has been a staggering 35.9 per- 
cent. 

By 1965 the experts expect more than 
40 million pupils enrolled. 

We have a clear choice. 

We can permit today’s and tomorrow’s 
students to continue receiving a second- 
rate education because of overcrowded 
or antiquated facilities. 

Or we do something about it. 

The amendment my colleagues and I 
offer today proposes to do something 
about it. 

The amendment does not pretend to be 
a panacea for the Nation’s present and 
future education problems. It does not 
pretend to solve the overall classroom 
shortage. 

However, adoption of this amendment 
would provide us with an emergency pro- 
gram that will reduce the shortage sig- 
nificantly. 

We present no startling new program 
of Federal aid. 

Indeed, the principle of Federal aid 
in the education field is as old as our 
Republic. What is required now is solid 
implementation of this long-established 
principle. 

I will not attempt, in these brief re- 
marks, to trace the history of Federal 
education assistance in great detail, but 
a few highlights might be mentioned. 
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‘The Northwest Ordinance of 1785 spe- 
cifically provided that “There shall be 
reserved the lot No. 16 of every township 
for the maintenance of public schools 
within said township.” 

A similar ordinance of 1787 stated: 

Religion, morality, and knowledge being 
necessary to good government and the hap- 
piness of mankind, schools and the means 
of education shall forever be encouraged. 


These ordinances led to the Land- 
Grant Act of 1862 which brought about 


-the establishment of the land-grant col- 


leges, such as Michigan State University 
and others. 

Let us turn now to more modern times. 
In 1931 the National Advisory Commit- 
tee on Education, appointed by President 
Hoover, had this to say: 

From the Revolution to the Civil War, 
the Federal Government encouraged and fi- 
nancially aided education in the States. It 
endowed higher and common schools with 
lands, and made grants of surplus tax 
moneys; but it did not attempt to regulate 
the purposes, define the programs, supervise 
the teachings, or otherwise control educa- 
tion in the States. 


There is no lack of evidence that there 
is a firmly established record of the Fed- 
eral Government’s right and responsi- 
bility to take an active interest in the 
promotion of education. 

We can turn, for instance, to the fa- 
mous GI bill, under which many thou- 
sands of our young citizens went to col- 
lege under Federal grants. 

Or the laws which provide construc- 
tion and operating funds to-areas which 
have an influx of federally connected 
children. 

These are examples of how the Con- 
gress and the Federal Government have 
acted to provide assistance in specific 
circumstances. 

What we need now is a broad pro- 
gram, a program that will really get at 
the heart of the education crisis. Such 
a program, to my mind, must start with 
Federal aid to the States for school con- 
struction. 

Over the years Congressional commit- 
tees have held scores of hearings on edu- 
cation bills, producing volume after vol- 
ume of testimony. 

They all boil down to about the same 
conclusions: Federal assistance to the 
States for education purposes should be 
stepped up, and a good place to start is 
in classroom construction. 

Congress is not the only place where 
this decision has been reached. 

The same conclusions have been de- 
veloped from the local school boards all 
the way up to the White House. 

They are echoed by local parents’ 
groups and national organizations. 

Recently, the Detroit Council of Par- 
ent-Teachers Associations adopted a 
resolution calling on Congress to pass an 
urgently needed school-construction bill. 

The American Parents Committee told 
us last December: 

Between 56,000 and 65,000 new classrooms 
will be needed each year to take care of in- 
creased enrollments and replacement of ob- 
solete and hazardous buildings. The Fed- 
eral Government collects three-fourths of 
the country’s tax money; it should share in 
meeting the expense of this emergency. 

The APC deplores the defeat of the Fed- 
eral aid for school construction bill in 1957 
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and believes that the next session of Con- 
gress must in some way help States to pro- 
vide the classrooms needed for the education 
of the Nation’s children. 


This is the next session of Congress, 
and it is almost over. 

This is our one chance this year, and 
our first chance in the Senate in many 
years, to act on a meaningful education 
program. 

Mr. President, in his address this 
morning, the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Hitt] quoted from a 
speech he delivered some 10 years ago 
to back up his arguments for the pend- 
ing scholarship-loan bill. 

I wonder if he would mind if I quoted 
from a speech he made less than 4 years 
ago to back up my arguments for my 
school construction amendment. 

On January 6, 1955, in introducing a 
school construction bill, the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama told of 
the tremendous shortage of classrooms. 
He said: 

The picture will grow blacker every year 
as the birthrate continues at record heights, 
as costs grow, and as teachers’ salaries re- 
main below adequate levels. New schools 
are needed throughout the Nation, both to 
meet the rising school population and to 
replace outworn or unsafe buildings. 

People throughout America are demand- 
ing, rightfully, that Congress act to remedy 
these intolerable conditions. They are con- 
cerned not only with the well-being of the 
children themselves, but with the danger 
that our superiority in the struggle against 
Communist imperialism may be threatened 
by failure to maintain American brainpower 
to overbalance the Soviet bloc’s massive 
manpower. 

As of today, the Russians are outstripping 
us in engineering graduates, in scientific 
specialists, in the production of those skills 
essential to national strength and security. 
We dare not fall behind. We dare not neglect 
our elementary and secondary schools, where 
training of physicists, mathematicians, en- 
gineers, and other highly skilled and edu- 
cated personnel must begin. We dare not 
neglect our institutions of higher learning. 
(From a statement by Senator HILL on the 
growing shortage of classrooms; delivered on 
January 6, 1955, when introducing S. 5, to 
provide $500 million a year for school con- 
struction.) 


Mr. President, I submit that the re- 
marks made on that occasion by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HILL], the chairman of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, are even 
more pertinent today than they were 
when they were made in 1955 by this 
great American. 

Mr. President, a moment ago I men- 
tioned that the plea for Federal aid for 
school construction has gone as high as 
the White House. I wish I could say 
that the President has been a firm and 
consistent fighter for a Federal aid con- 
struction bill; but I am afraid I cannot. 

It was not until 1955, more than 2 
years after he became President, that 
he asked Congress to adopt an education 
program that included Federal aid for 
school construction. 

He took the same approach in his 1956 
message. And in 1957, he said: 

Of all the problems, one is most critical. 
In 1955, and again last year, I called atten- 
tion to the critical shortage of classrooms 
in many communities across the coun- 
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try * * è I again urge the Congress to act 


-quickly upon this pressing problem. 


Yet, in 1958 the President dropped 
completely his support of a solution to 
this pressing problem of the classroom 
shortage. 

I shall not dwell here on this tragic 
lack of conviction. I look upon it more 
in sadness than in anger. 

But in referring to the White House, I 
should like to call attention to the find- 
ings of the White House Conference on 
Education, which took place late in 1955. 

On the subject of Federal aid to 
schools, the report of the White House 
conference had this to say: 

A substantial majority felt that some 
States do not have sufficient financial re- 
sources to take care of the essential needs 
of the schools. 

The participants approved by a ratio of 
2 to 1 the proposition that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should increase its financial partici- 
pation in public education. Of those favor- 
ing such increase, the overwhelming ma- 
jority approved an increase in Federal funds 
for school-building construction. 


The report ended with the following 
warning about financing education in the 
future: 

The problem of financing our schools * * * 
is not lack of capacity to support education 
adequately. The problem is national deter- 
mination to apply enough of our available 
resources to the job. 

The people of America nced urgently to 
reexamine the allocation of tax funds at all 
levels of Government. The destiny of our 
children and our free society demands that 
we use more of our wealth for education. 


The recent Rockefeller Brothers Fund 
Report on Education notes that “all of 
the problems of the schools lead us back 
sooner or later to one basic problem— 
financing.” 

This thorough report objectively dis- 
cusses the subject of Federal aid to the 
States for education, and it fails to find 
the fire-breathing monster called con- 
trol lurking in the background. 

It does lay down one general ground 
rule: 

Federal funds should be used only to bal- 
ance the serious gaps in the total national 
educational system—and should be given in 
such a manner as to encourage State and 
local governments to use their own re- 
sources—and where necessary to remove the 
barriers to use of their own resources. 


Mr. President, I thoroughly agree with 
that ground rule, and I am sure my col- 
leagues who support Federal aid do also. 

We do not want the Federal Govern- 
ment to supplant State and local efforts 
in education. We do not desire to de- 
prive the people of the school district 
and the State of their grave responsi- 
bilities. 

We do wish to aid them in fulfilling 
these responsibilities. 

Returning to the Rockefeller Report 
on Education, Mr. President, it notes 
that a popular form of Federal support 
for education is the scholarship pro- 
gram. 

It says the scholarships involve a 
minimum hazard of Federal inter- 
ference. 

Then the report goes on to say: 

Another much discussed form of Federal 
aid which involves a minimum of hazard 
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to local initiative is funds for building 
construction. 

In the years immediately ahead, great ex- 
pansion of the physical plant will be re- 
quired at every level of the educational 
system. 

To the extent that the Federal Govern- 
ment can assist in this problem either 
through loans or outright grants, it will be 
engaging in one of the most helpful and 
least hazardous forms of support to 
education. 


As I said earlier, many organizations 
have expressed themselves as firmly in 
favor of Federal aid to education. 

I ask unanimous consent that a par- 
tial list of such national organizations 
be included at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. 

American Association of University Pro- 
fessors. 

American Association of 
Women, 

AFL-CIO. 

American Federation of Teachers (AFL- 
CIO). 

American Home Economics Association. 

American Institute of Architects. 

American Library Association, 

American Parents Committee. ` 

American Veterans Committee. 

American Veterans of World War II and 
Korea. 

American Vocational Association. 

Americans for Democratic Action. 

Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (Ind.) 

Cooperative League of the USA. 

Council of Chief State School Officers. 

International Association for Childhood 
Education. 

Jewish War Veterans. 

National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. 

National Association of Social Workers. 

National Child Labor Committee. 

National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 

National Consumers League. 

National Council of Jewish Women. 

National Education Association, 

National Farmers’ Union. 

National Jewish Welfare Board. 

National School Boards Association, 

Order of Railway Conductors and Brake- 
men (Ind.). 

Railway Labor Executives’ Association. 

Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 

United Mine Workers (Ind.). 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, an- 
other list of organizations opposing 
Federal assistance probably will be en- 
tered in the Recorp at some point in the 
debate. It undoubtedly will be headed 
by the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and the National Manufacturers 
Association, two organizations which 
steadfastly refuse to recognize the ad- 
vent of the 20th century. 

Their main argument is the scare 
tactic that Federal aid means Federal 
control. This unsupported argument 
has been knocked down so many times 
that one would think these organiza- 
tions would be embarrassed to try it 
again. Yet they persist in presenting 
this strawman for a further mauling. 
It is not a new argument, but it is one 
the proponents have yet to sustain. 


University 
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President Hoover’s 1931 National Ad- 
visory Committee on Education dealt 
with it by stating: 

The widely current notion that control of 
education follows any and all types of fi- 
nancial grants is not verified by experience. 


That statement has been repeated in 
substantially the same form over all the 
years. We have recognized the exist- 
ence of the fear these organizations 
have generated, however. 

Section 102 of the scholarship bill be- 
fore us states: 

Nothing contained in this act shall be 
construed to authorize any department, 
agency, officer, or employee of the United 
States to exercise any direction, supervision, 
or control over the curriculum, program of 
instruction, administration, or personnel of 
any educational institution. 


This prohibition would apply equally 
to the school construction amendment 
which we are offering. 

When the argument about Federal 
control falls on deaf ears, which it is in- 
creasingly, the opponents of Federal as- 
sistance cite the cost. They suggest that 
such a program will bankrupt, or nearly 
so, the Nation. Such an argument is 
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absurd on the face of it. It is simply an 
excuse to undermine the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s responsibility to the States. 

The  school-construction program 
which we propose in this amendment 
would cost $1 billion a year for each of 
2 years. One billion dollars is a lot 
of money, and I have not become so 
mesmerized by the billions we deal with 
in this Congress that I fail to recognize 
that. However, let me point this out: 
Our annual budget for the fiscal year is 
about $80 billion. Of this, about $40 bil- 
lion is for the national defense. 

I will not argue that no one would no- 
tice another billion or so for school con- 
struction tucked into this gigantic 
budget, although that would not be a 
bad argument. Instead, I will argue 
that we should add this billion for 
school construction to the defense ap- 
propriations, because education is ines- 
capably a part of our national defense. 

In fact, I firmly believe that the 
proper education of our young people is 
more important to our country than the 
biggest Army, Navy, or Air Force in the 
world. Education is defense, any way 
we look at it. If we can afford $40 bil- 
lion for defense, we certainly can afford 
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the 4ist billion for the same purpose. 
In fact, I do not see how we can afford 
not to spend it if our children and our 
hopes for their future and the coun- 
try’s future means anything to us. 

I shall turn now to an outline of the 
specific amendment which we are offer- 
ing. As I stated, it would provide $1 
billion a year for 2 years, to assist the 
States in school construction. The Fed- 
eral funds would be made available to 
the States on the basis of their school- 
age population. The States would 
match the Federal contribution ac- 
cepted under the program. During the 
2-year program envisioned by the 
amendment, it is estimated that more 
than 105,000 classrooms could be built, 
significantly reducing the shortage. 

I ask unanimous consent that a table 
showing the estimated allocations to 
each State, together with the number 
of estimated classrooms that could be 
constructed under my amendment, be 
printed in the Rercorp at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Estimated annual allocation to States under 2-year, $2 billion school program 


School-age 
children, 

5 to 17 years, 
as of 1954! 


State or Territory 


Potential 
Annual classrooms 
allotment provided for, 
based on on a 50-50 State or Territory 
$27.09 matching 
per child basis 2 
per year 
52,632 || New Jersey. 
1,179 || New Mexico. 
333 || New York 
699 || North Carolina.. 
795, 3,621 || North Dakota. 
„019, 475 || Ohio.----- 
J 629 || Oklahoma 
, 085, 109 || Oregon... 
, O40, 1,002 || Pennsylvania... 
25, 1,345 || Rhode Island... 
4, 225, 260 222 
50, 567, 695 2, 661 
25, 541, 155 1,344 
16,034,820] = 844 || Texas... 
11,863,230)  — 624 || Utah_--... 
20, 774, 195 
20, 205, 410 
5, 606, 595 
15, 492, 620 
25, 907, 875 
42, 604, 705 
19, 230, 350 
16, 251, 000 
22, 913, 910 
3, 981, 495 
8, 044, 245 
1, 164, 655 
3, 196, 030 


Potential 
School-age Annual classrooms 
children, allotment provided for, 
5 to 17 years, based on on a 50-50 
as of 1954! $27.09 matching 
per child basis ? 
per year 

1, 046, 000 $28, 330, 910 1, 491 
214, 000 5,796, 190 305 
3, 024, 000 81, 905, 4,311 
1, 123, 000 30, 416, 455 1, 601 
159, 000 4, 306, 515 227. 
1, $66, 000 50, 540, 610 2, 660 
527, 000 14, 273, 745 751 
359, 000 9.723, 515 512 
2, 315, 000 62, 691, 775 3,299 
164, 000 4, 441, 940 234 
646, 000 17, 496, 910 921 
159, 000 4, 306, 515 227 
846, 000 22, 913, 910 1,206 
2, 027, 000 54, 901, 295 2, 889 
200, 000 5, 417, 000 285 
89, 000 2, 410, 565 127 
849, 000 22, 995, 165 1,210 
553, 000 14, 978, 005 788 
530, 000 14, 355, 050 755 
$06, 000 21, 830, 510 1,149 
72, 000 1, 950, 120 103 
23, 000 622, 055 33 
148, 000 008, 580 211 
11, 000 297, 935 16 
130, 000 3, 521, 050 185 
718, 000 19, 447, 030 1, 023 
8, 000 216, li 


1 Figures for Alask 


Later figures not available. 


Mr. McNAMARA. The amendment 
which we are offering specifically pro- 
vides that full control of the funds would 
be handled by the States through their 
educational agencies. While the over- 
all program would be administered by the 
Commissioner of Education, his influence 
over how the funds are spent would be at 
an absolute minimum. And, as I stated 
earlier, the prohibition against Federal 
interference in the State educational sys- 
tems, as spelled out in S. 4237, would 
apply equally to my amendment. 

In closing I should like to repeat that 
I think the scholarship bill is a thought- 
fully worked out program to assist in 
the higher levels of education. I, of 


Guam, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands as of April 1, 1950. 


slightly de 


2 On the basis of an average cost of $38,000 per classroom. Figure would vary 
nding on regions. 


3 Items do not total, due to rounding of figures. 


course, support this legislation. How- 
ever, I think I speak for all the cospon- 
sors of this amendment when I say that 
it falls far short of what we might desire 
in this critical area. Our amendment is, 
essentially, an emergency program, one 
designed to help meet a critical and im- 
mediate problem. 

I urge most sincerely that it be 
adopted. 

Mr. President, I wish to add only a 
few words. I think the phrase “survival 
of the fittest” originated about the turn 
of the century with some English states- 
man, but it was repeated approximately 
in 1913 by a great Sunday school teacher 
in New York, a man named John D. 


Rockefeller. He made the phrase “sur- 
vival of the fittest” more well known 
when he used it in a Sunday school class 
to indicate there was nothing immoral 
about the operation of big business in 
this country, that it was a question of 
survival of the fittest. I think we should 
have this phrase in mind today when we 
talk about education, for education really 
is a contest of survival of the fittest, a 
struggle for the minds of men in the 
world in which we live. I am sure we 
are going to see to it that our children, 
since they must compete with the rest 
of the world, are the fittest. 

Mr. President, in closing I wish to 
thank my colleagues who joined with me 
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in sponsoring the school construction 
amendment, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the names of the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Kennepy], the Sen- 
ator from Missouri (Mr. HENNINGS], and 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] 
may be added to the list of cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pur- 
TELL in the chair). Is there objection 
to the request of the Senator from Michi- 
gan? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. McNAMARA. Iam happy to yield 
to my distinguished friend and cospon- 
sor of the amendment, the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DouGLAs]. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wish to congratu- 
late the Senator from Michigan for the 
leadership he has shown in this matter. 
The Senator has fought for this measure 
throughout the years ever since he came 
to the United States Senate. I had the 
pleasure of serving with the Senator 
from Michigan for a period of time in 
the Senate Committe on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, and I know how devoted he 
is to the cause. He deserves the thanks 
of all friends of education in this coun- 
try for his work. 

I noticed under the terms of the pro- 
posed legislation that with the $2 billion 
of Federal money in 2 years, plus the $2 
billion of State and local money for con- 
struction, there would be a total of ap- 
proximately $4 billion. 

Mr. McNAMARA. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator has said 
that amount of money would build at 
least 105,000 classrooms. 

Mr. McNAMARA. According to the 
most recent estimates, that is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I hope the architects 
will be sufficiently simple and yet ade- 
quate in their planning so that with that 
amount of money it will be possible to 
build at least 120,000 classrooms. I think 
there is frequently a tendency for archi- 
tects to be too lavish in their plans. Even 
on the basis of 105,000 classrooms, since 
between 30 and 35 students can use a 
classroom, the result would be classroom 
space for a total of from 3.1 million to 
3.6 million students, who would be there- 
by given adequate facilities. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. McNAMARA. That is correct. 

I will say to the Senator from Illinois 
it was a pleasure for me to work with 
him on the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, which wrestles with edu- 
cational programs. 

The recent figures, which are gener- 
ally accepted by educators, show that the 
classroom cost is $38,000. That is the 
cost for a single classroom, and my esti- 
mate of the number of classrooms that 
can be built under my amendment is 
based on that figure. 

The Senator indicates there are too 
many instances when there is too much 
plush or too much gingerbread, or 
whatever one may desire to call it, put 
into the classrooms. I think there is less 
and less of that every year. Classrooms 
are now becoming functional to such a 
degree that in some communities where 
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schools are being built the residents ac- 
cuse the members of the board of edu- 
cation of not being good neighbors be- 
cause of the type of school buildings 
which are being constructed in residen- 
tial areas. 

It is possible to go overboard on that 
item. I do not think we ought to con- 
demn the architects too much, because 
if we push them too far we will have 
children attending schools in factory- 
type buildings. I am sure the Senator 
from Illinois would be the last one to be 
associated with that kind of program. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am very glad to 
have this word of reassurance from the 
Senator from Michigan. If and when 
the bill is passed I hope the architects 
will take notice, because I think the costs 
of hospital construction have been sky- 
rocketed excessively, and I have noticed 
a similar tendency in some parts of the 
United States with respect to school con- 
struction. 

Is it not true that there are now about 
4 million students who are either on 
part time or are going to school in 
grossly defective school buildings? 

Mr. McNAMARA. The Senator is 
correct. The figures for the Nation as a 
whole are constantly increasing. That 
situation is really alarming. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The emergency pro- 
gram which the Senator from Michigan 
is advocating would really help us make 
up for the arrearage in school construc- 
tion. 

Mr. McNAMARA. It would not even 
completely cover that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I understand. 

Mr. MCNAMARA, It would go a long 
way toward meeting the deficiency. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The arrears in 
school construction accumulated, did 
they not, because of the fact that dur- 
ing the depression the localities did not 
have money with which to construct 
school buildings, and thereafter came 
the great war, when other needs were 
urgent and had priority over school con- 
struction? 

Mr. McNAMARA. They were not 
only urgent, but proper, I would say. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. McNAMARA. We all recognize 
we could not use materials for the build- 
ing of schools which were needed for the 
war effort. First we had to win the war. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. McNAMARA. The Federal Gov- 
ernment became a part of the problem 
at that point, if there was any question 
about it being partly responsible prior to 
that time, and I do not think there was. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Therefore, from 1930 
to about 1946 there was very little school 
construction. 

Mr. McNAMARA. It was prohibited 
largely because of the war. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And, therefore, the 
school plant of the country became more 
and more obsolete. 

Mr. McNAMARA, The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There was some in- 
crease in school enrollment in that time. 

Mr. McNAMARA. There was quite a 
rapid increase in the latter part of the 
period. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Beginning in about 
1940 or 1941, the birthrate took a big 
jump. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The birthrate has 
continued to increase, by and large, 
since then. 

Mr. McNAMARA. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Therefore, the num- 
ber of children who go to schools has 
swollen into a regular torrent. Is that 
not true? 

Mr. McNAMARA. The Senator de- 
scribes it very well. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Even if we were 
keeping up now with the current rate of 
inflow, which would be a terrific effort, 
we would still have the arrearage to 
make good. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
schoolchildren are now going to school 
for a greater number of years than they 
used to? Years ago high-school educa- 
tion was for the minority. Now, high- 
school education is for the vast majority. 
Therefore, there is an increasing need 
for the construction of high-school 
buildings. Is that not correct? 

Mr. McNAMARA. That is certainly 
correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not also true 
there would be some indirect benefit to 
education aside from school construc- 
tion, because in certain localities if the 
Federal Government met half of the cost 
of construction some funds would be re- 
leased for teachers’ salaries, for books, 
and for other things? 

Mr. McNAMARA. That is correct. 
The Senator stresses the point I men- 
tioned in my speech. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Soitis a blood trans- 
fusion into an overtaxed and financially 
starved educational system. 

Mr. McNAMARA. That is true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I congratulate the 
Sexator from Michigan for his ability, 
his energy, and the way he has tackled 
the whole problem. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I thank my good 
friend from Illinois. 

Mr. THURMOND. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McNAMARA. I promised to yield 
to the Senator from Oregon next, and 
then I shall be glad to yield to the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Michigan for 
yielding to me. I point out that the 
leadership which the Senator from Mich- 
igan has demonstrated in the field of 
education bears out what was said to me 
4 years ago by our Oregon chancellor 
of education, Dr. John R. Richards, who 
is seated in the gallery today. When I 
first came to the Senate in January 1955, 
when, I believe, the Senator from Mich- 
igan also took the oath of office, Chan- 
cellor Richards told me that one of the 
genuine leaders in the field of education 
was Senator Patrick V. McNamara. I 
believe Chancellor Richards and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan, then 
Mr. McNamara, were associated at 
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Wayne University and in other educa- 
tional enterprises in the great city of 
Detroit. ; 

Mr. McNAMARA, That is true. I 
thank the Senator for calling my at- 
tention to the fact that my good friend 
Dr. Richards is in the gallery. I want 
to see him tefore he leaves Washington. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. He knew that the 
speech of the Senator from Michigan 
would bear out the indications of lead- 
ership shown by the Senator from Michi- 
gan in the many enterprises in which 
they worked together in the State of 
Michigan. 

The Senator from Michigan has per- 
formed a service to the whole country, 
particularly future generations of Amer- 
icans, by making it possible for the Sen- 
ate to vote on the issue of whether or not 
we shall do something, not only for 
higher education, which—as the Senator 
has stressed—is very important, but also 
for those entering the elementary 
schools and high schools of the Nation. 

After all, a structure is only as sound 
as its foundation. The foundation of our 
great colleges and universities rests in 
the kindergartens, the grade schools, and 
the high schools of America. 

I think it is significant that the New 
York Times of yesterday states edito- 
rially that the measure which came to us 
from the House does not say anything 
about Federal aid for school construc- 
tion, a program that the administra- 
tion dropped this year; but one that 
must and will be revived in the new 
Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from the New York Times of yes- 
terday, August 12, 1958, be printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


AID TO THE SCHOOLS 


Having waited almost to the last minute 
for the House to act, the Senate will now 
doubtless put through its own education bill 
very speedily. We hope it will be a better 
bill than the one passed 4 days ago by the 
House. 

Inadequate though it is, especially in view 
of the fact that all scholarship funds were 
eliminated, the House bill is still much 
better than nothing. If the Senate insists 
on some scholarship money, and makes other 
improvements, a quite acceptable measure 
can come out of conference committee and 
be adopted by both Houses before the on- 
rushing adjournment. In that case the 
85th Congress will have made a modest but 
definite contribution to relieving the edu- 
cational crisis that has been afflicting our 
country for years—long before sputnik was 
ever heard of. 

Although bereft of scholarship funds as it 
passed the House, the measure does provide 
some $900 million in various forms of edu- 
cational aid over a 4-year period. One of 
the ways it does so is through grants to 
stimulate testing and guidance programs. 
Another is through the useful device of long- 
term, low-interest loans to needy students. 
This provision for Federal assistance may 
stimulate a new interest in locally operated 
nonprofit guidance and scholarship loan 
programs, such as the successful one that 
has existed in Dallas for over a decade. The 
House bill also provides for graduate fellow- 
ships, for grants to the States to strengthen 
mathematics, science and language teaching 
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„in the schools, and for research and experi- 
mentation in the use of mass media for ed- 
ucational purposes. In all these areas the 
bill may furnish a stimulus to State and 
local action as well. 

The pending measure does not say any- 
thing about Federal aid for school construc- 
tion, a program that the administration 
dropped this year; but one that must and 
will be revived in the new Congress. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. The Senator from 
Michigan has moved ahead of the New 
York Times chronologically, and he has 
revived the subject in this session of 
Congress, rather than waiting for the 
next session. 

The Senator from Michigan pointed 
out in his very able address that Fed- 
eral aid to schools is certainly justified 
from the standpoint of finance. I think 
one of his best expressions was: 

If we can afford $40 billion for defense, we 
certainly can afford the 4lst billion for the 
same purpose. 


He had already pointed out in his bril- 
liant speech that education is defense. 

Is it not true that almost every for- 
ward step in the field of education in this 
country has been resisted and de- 
nounced? When the Morrill Act was 
passed in 1862, in the administration of 
Abraham Lincoln, by which act land 
grants were to be used by the Federal 
Government to encourage land-grant 
colleges, the denunciation of that act 
was far more severe than the criticism 
today with relation to Federal aid in 
school construction. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. That is true. The 
arguments were almost the same as 
those used today. If we go back to the 
birth of the public-school system, we 
would find similar resistance all through 
our history. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Is it not true that 
the local property tax in many areas has 
broken down as an adequate means of 
supporting necessary school construction 
and necessary educational operations? 

Mr. MCNAMARA. That is correct, but 
despite that, we are insisting, in the 
amendment we propose, that the States 
provide 50 percent of the funds, which 
will be matched with Federalfunds. We 
know that it is a tremendous load to 
put on the States, but that is as far 
as we could hope to go at this time in 
our history. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I recognize that 
the Senator from Michigan regards this 
measure as an introductory measure, to 
write into legislation the principle that 
the Federal Government has a respon- 
sibility at the very beginning of the 
educational process. 

Mr. McNAMARA. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Is it not true that 
every child is a citizen, not only of Mich- 
igan, Oregon, Illinois, or South Caro- 
lina, but essentially of the United States? 

Mr. McNAMARA. That is certainly so; 
and it is the responsibility of every citi- 
zen to educate every child, regardless of 
the State in which he may go to school. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The Federal Gov- 
ernment can levy on the child’s life if 
there is an emergency, and send him to 
the far corners of the world to help 
defend the United States, as has been 
done several times during our lifetime. 
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Mr. McNAMARA. That is true; and 
a certain amount of education is re- 
quired in order for a person to be eli- 
gible to serve his country. Certainly it 
is a national problem, as the Senator 
says. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Has not the Fed- 
eral Government some genuine obliga- 
tion to see to it that a child, while grow- 
ing up and maturing, has an education 
adequate to enable him to encounter the 
storms and vicissitudes of life? 

Mr. McNAMARA. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time which the Senator from Michigan 
allotted himself has expired. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point a telegram 
in support of Federal aid to education 
generally, which I have received from a 
number of outstanding educational lead- 
ers in the State of Oregon, associated 
with the Oregon Education Association. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 2, 1958. 
Hon. Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The voters of several communities in Ore- 
gon recently rejected proposed school bud- 
gets, thereby jeopardizing the established 
school program of the respective communi- 
ties. A cause of the defeat of these tax elec- 
tions was heavy local property taxes. 

This morning the 85 Oregon delegates to 
the NEA convention in Cleveland unani- 
mously reaffirmed their conviction that Fed- 
eral aid to education will provide the only 
solution to pressing State school finance 
problems. 

We strongly urge your continued support 
of the Thompson school construction bill 
(H. R. 12085) and the Murray-Metcalf bills 
(S. 3311, H. R. 10763) which would appro- 
priate Federal funds to the States for use by 
local school districts for construction and for 
supplementing the salaries of teachers in 
public schools. Oregon’s schools need the 
aid proposed in these measures. 

These bills adequately safeguard State and 
local control of education since State au- 
thorities would allocate and supervise use of 
these funds. 

MARTHA SHULL, 
Past President, National Education Asso- 
ciation. 
Tom Powers, 

President, Oregon Education Association, 

CLARENCE HINEs, 

President, Oregon Association of School 

Administrators, 
EwALD TURNER, 

President, National Department of Class- 

room Teachers. 
Louls CORRIGAN, 

President, Oregon Department of Class- 

room Teachers. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
yield myself such additional time as may 
be necessary to enable me to yield to 
the Senator from Texas, and also to 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
THURMOND]. I yield myself an addi- 
tional 10 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I divulge no secret when I say to 
the Senator from Michigan that he and 
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I are more aware, perhaps, than any 
other Members of this body of the num- 
ber of subjects upon which we disagree. 
But there is one thing as to which we 
have no disagreement and that is the de- 


votion of the Senator from Michigan to ` 


the cause of education. 

He has been diligent. He has been 
effective. A few days ago I said in this 
Chamber that I did not want the Sen- 
ate to adjourn, and that it would not 
adjourn if it followed any suggestions I 
might make, until it had passed an ef- 
fective education bill. 

The committee of which the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan is an 
able member has been working on a bill 
for several months. It promptly re- 
ported the bill to this body. That bill 
does not go as far or as fast as many 
Members think it should, but I would not 
want the Senator to conclude the very 
able address he is making without af- 
fording me an opportunity to say to him, 
as sincerely as I know how, that in my 
opinion perhaps we would not have had 
any kind of education bill except for his 
constant prodding all the yearlong. The 
first letter I received from any Member 
of the Senate on this subject during this 
session was from the Senator from 
Michigan. In that letter he pointed out 
the absolute necessity for our taking 
prompt action in the field of education. 
He pointed to the great strides the So- 
viet Union had made. He pointed to the 
startling revelations which had been 
brought out in the Preparedness Sub- 
committee hearings. He not only urged 
that we provide a program such as has 
been recommended by the committee, 
but that we provide a much stronger pro- 
gram, such as he has offered in his own 
amendment, 

While I do not agree with all his con- 
clusions, I do bear testimony to his 
great interest, to his devotion, to his 
dedication, and to the great service he 
has rendered in this particular field. As 
I stated earlier, I believe that when the 
history of this generation is written we 
shall stand or fall by what we did, and 
when we did it, so far as the field of edu- 
cation in this country is concerned, 

I believe it is later than we think. I 
am very proud that the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama and the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey and 
other members of the committee, with- 
out regard to partisanship on either side 
of the aisle, have brought to the Senate 
an education bill. While I may not 
agree with the Senator from Michigan 
on some of its provisions and some of its 
amendments, I do say that we would 
probably have had no bill at all except 
for his persistence and insistence. I pay 
tribute to him for it. 

While I am on my feet, and with the 
indulgence of the Senator from Michi- 
gan, I wish to thank my friend from 
New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] and to tell him 
how much I appreciate his loyalty to 
this cause and his cooperation in act- 
ing in behalf of the national interest 
whenever I have had occasion to call 
upon him. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I should like to re- 
spond to the majority leader by saying 
that he stresses too much our disagree- 
ment. I believe we are largely in agree- 
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ment on aid to education. I have heard 
the distinguished majority leader pub- 
licly make it an important part of his 
program. I know of his sincerity. I 
believe we have much more in common 
than we have in conflict when the chips 
are down. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. One of the 
proudest periods of my life was when 
I was a teacher in a small sixth grade 
school. There is no satisfaction which 
is greater than that which comes from 
seeing one’s work in the classrcom bear 
fruit. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I thank the ma- 
jority leader for the very kind expres- 
sions about my small contribution and 
feeble efforts in this field. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the majority leader for what he said a 
moment ago. I should like to join in 
the remarks made this morning by the 
Senator from Montana and other Sen- 
ators in congratulating the majority 
leader for the masterly way in which he 
has conducted himself during the ses- 
sions of Congress. I have derived great 
personal happiness and pride in heing 
able to work with him in a bipartisan 
way for those things which belong to 
us as American, not as Democrats or 
Republicans. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. McNAMARA. The Senator from 
South Carolina and I serve on the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
As is true with respect to the Senator 
from Texas, the Senator from South 
Carolina and I do not always see exactly 
eye to eye with each other, but I recog- 
nize his interest in the problem we are 
considering and his devotion to the com- 
mittee from which the pending bill has 
come to the Senate. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator at this time. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Michigan for 
his kindness in yielding to me. I should 
like to ask the Senator a few questions. 
Is it not true that this bill, although it 
purports to be a bill for the purpose of 
promoting the national defense, is, in 
actuality, a general Federal aid to edu- 
cation bill? 

Mr. McNAMARA. I believe the bill 
provides general Federal aid to educa- 
tion, which is certainly a part of na- 
tional defense; yes. 

Mr. THURMOND. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his frankness in admitting that 
it is a bill of general Federal aid to 
education. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I believe it is. 

Mr. THURMOND. Is it not correct 
to say that under the pending bill, 
neither the school program nor the stu- 
dent loan program is limited in any way 
to persons undertaking a course of study 
considered to be critical to our national 
defense? 

Mr. McNAMARA. I believe, as was 
brought out in the consideration of the 
bill in committee, that instruction in 
mathematics, science, languages, or any- 
thing else, is in the interest of the na- 
tional defense. I agree with the dis- 
cussions we had in the committee to 
that end. 

Mr. THURMOND. Under the bill, a 
student could pursue studies in social 
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welfare, automobile driving, flower ar- 
rangement, horse breeding, or tap danc- 
ing; is that not correct? 

Mr. McNAMARA. That is not cor- 
rect. The program will be administered 
by a director in the Department of Edu- 
cation. I am sure that any logical in- 
terpretation of the proposed legislation 
would preclude any such use of funds. 
Let me say to the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina that I promised 
my good friend from New York who must 
leave—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Michigan has 
expired. 

Mr. McNAMARA., I will yield myself 
an additional 5 minutes, so that I may 
yield to the Senator from New York. I 
understand that the Senator from South 
Carolina has made some reservation to 
speak on his own time. I hope the Sen- 
ator will not take further of our time on 
the amendment. I understand the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] 
wishes to speak on it also. 

Mr. THURMOND. I wanted to ask 
some questions of the distinguished Sen- 
ator. I should like to have him point 
out in the bill any limitation on courses 
which a recipient of a scholarship or a 
loan would be confronted with if he were 
awarded such a scholarship or loan. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I shall be glad to 
go into it on the Senator’s own time. 
We are limited in time. At this point 
I should like to yield to the Senator from 
New York, who must leave by plane for 
Europe later this afternoon. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
with the Senator from Michigan on the 
amendment which he has offered for 
school construction. I have had very 
profound concern about the per capita 
formula which is contained in his 
amendment. In New York it would work 
out very advantageously for us. I be- 
lieve, however, that we could minimize 
the cost to the Federal Government by 
inserting a formula which is based more 
on inability of a State to supply its own 
needs. 

I realize that whenever one tries to get 
a result, one must yield some points in 
order to get most support. Hence I shall 
support the amendment of the Senator 
from Michigan. I wish to express my 
appreciation to him; also, the apprecia- 
tion of a great number of people in my 
State. I express appreciation for his 
giving us an opportunity, by marshaling 
the support which he has marshaled, to 
support a school construction amend- 
ment. 

I had planned to take an airplane at 
7 o’clock out of New York. I am now 
trying to arrange a somewhat later de- 
parture, so anxious am I to vote on his 
amendment. 

Finally, I should like to say that the 
two things which I believe represent the 
clearest indices of competition between 
ourselves and the Soviet Union are 
housing and schools. It seems to me, 
therefore, that we are showing the whole 
Free World this example of school con- 
struction which urgently needs—and I 
believe the Senator from Michigan can 
prove this beyond peradventure—Fed-~ 
eral aid in order to do a really good job. 
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In that respect, I should like to ask 
the Senator a question. He has said 
frankly, as is the Senator’s manner, that 
this is a Federal aid to schools bill. Is 
it not true, also, that in the really vital 
definition of the term security—the 
security which comes from a satisfied 
and educated people, the security which 
comes from an adequate number of 
teachers, and which comes from the 
skills which a population learns by edu- 
cation, such security as the Russians 
themselves are showing by their fan- 
tastic progress in 30-odd years, largely 
because of education—this is quite justi- 
fiably a national security bill? 

Mr. McNAMARA. I certainly agree. 
I will be glad to have the Senator from 
New York cosponsor my amendment, 
which he has endorsed. I know of the 
problems which exist in the States to 
which he makes reference. Actually, 
the financially poor schools are not re- 
stricted to certain States or areas. It 
is the needy school districts that count. 
We have them throughout the entire 
United States. There are poor school 
districts in the rich States, because they 
surround an industrial area. There are 
commercial areas where such districts 
are referred to as “bedroom communi- 
ties,’ where only residential taxes sup- 
port community activities and the school 
district. Those are truly poor school 
districts, whether they are located north, 
south, east, or west. It is a national 
problem. This is in defense of my 
formula in the bill. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced that 
on August 12, 1958, the President, had 
approved and signed the following acts: 

S.3307. An act to reinstate certain ter- 
minated oil and gas leases; 

8.3778. An act to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, so as to strength- 
en and improve the national transportation 
system, and for other purposes; and 

5.3916. An act to amend the Shipping Act, 
1916. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAL- 
mapcz in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomi- 
nations, which were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES AT THIRD SPE- 
CIAL EMERGENCY GENERAL AS- 
SEMBLY OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there may 
be printed in the body of the Record the 
outstanding address given by the Presi- 
dent of the United States today at the 
Third Special Emergency General As- 
sembly of the United Nations. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Text or THE ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES AT THE THIRD SPE- 
CIAL EMERGENCY 
THE UNITED Nations, Aucust 13, 1958 


It has been almost 5 years since I had 
the honor of addressing this Assembly. I 
then spoke of atomic power and urged that 
we should find the way by which the miracu- 
lous inventiveness of man should not be dedi- 
cated to his death but consecrated to his 
life. Since then great strides have been 
taken in the use of atomic energy for peace- 
ful purposes. Tragically little has been done 
to eliminate the use of atomic and nuclear 
power for weapons purposes. 

That is danger. 

That danger in turn gives rise to another 
danger—the danger that nations under ag- 
gressive leadership will seek to exploit man's 
horror of war by confronting the nations, 
particularly small nations, with an apparent 
choice between supine surrender, or war, 

This tactic reappeared during the recent 
Near East crisis. 

Some might call it “ballistic blackmail.” 

In most communities it is illegal to cry 
“fire” in a crowded assembly. Should it not 
be considered serious international miscon- 
duct to manufacture a general war scare in 
an effort to achieve local political aims? 

Pressures such as these will never be suc- 
cessfully practiced against America, but they 
do create dangers which could affect each 
and every one of us. That is why I have 
acked for the privilege of again addressing 
you, 

The immediate reason is two small coun- 
tries—Lebanon and Jordan. 

The cause is one of universal concern. 

The lawful and freely elected Government 
of Lebanon, feeling itself endangered by civil 
strife fomented from without, sent the 
United States a desperate call for instant 
help. We responded to that call. 

On the basis of that response an effort has 
been made to create a war hysteria. The 
impression is sought to be created that if 
small nations are assisted in their desire to 
survive, that endangers the peace. 

This is truly an upside-down portrayal. 
If it is made an international crime to help 
a small nation maintain its independence, 
then indeed the possibilities of conquest are 
unlimited. We will have nullified the pro- 
vision of our Charter which recognizes the 
inherent right of collective self-defense. We 
will have let loose forces that could gener- 
ate great disasters. 

The United Nations has, of course, a pri- 
mary responsibility to maintain nof only in- 
ternational peace but also security. That 
is an important fact. But, we must not 
evade a second fact, namely, that in the cir- 
cumstances of the world since 1945, the 
United Nations has sometimes been blocked 
in its attempt to fulfill that function, 

Respect for the liberty and freedom of 
all nations has always been a guiding prin- 
ciple of the United States. This respect 
has been consistently demonstrated by our 
unswerving adherence to the principles of 
the Charter, particularly in its opposition 
to aggression, direct or indirect. Sometimes 
we have made that demonstration in terms 
of collective measures called for by the 
United Nations. Sometimes we have done 
so pursuant to what the Charter calls the 
inherent right of collective self-defense, 

I recall the moments of clear danger we 
have faced since the end of the Second 
World War—Iran, Greece, and Turkey, the 
Berlin blockade, Korea, the Straits of Tai- 
wan, 

A common principle guided the position 
of the United States on all of these occa- 
sions. That principle was that aggression, 
direct or indirect, must be checked before it 
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gathered sufficient momentum to destroy us 
all—aggressor and defender alike. 

It was this principle that was applied 
once again when the urgent appeals of the 
Governments of Lebanon and Jordan were 
answered. 

I would be less than candid if I did not 
tell you that the United States reserves, 
within the spirit of the Charter, the right 
to answer the legitimate appeal of any na- 
tion, particularly small nations. 

I doubt that a single free government in 
all the world would willingly forego the 
right to ask for help if its sovereignty were 
imperiled. 

But I must again emphasize that the 
United States seeks always to keep within 
the spirit of the Charter. 

Thus, when President Truman responded 
in 1947 to the urgent plea of Greece, the 
United States stipulated that our assistance 
would be withdrawn whenever the United 
Nations felt that its action could take the 
place of ours. 

Similarly, when the United States re- 
sponded to the urgent plea of Lebanon, we 
went at once to the Security Council and 
sought United Nations assistance for Leba- 
non so as to permit the withdrawal of United 
States forces. 

United Nations action would have been 
taken, the United States forces already 
withdrawn, had it not been that 2 resolu- 
tions, 1 proposed by the United States, the 
other proposed by the Government of Japan, 
failed to pass because of 1 negative vote—a 
veto. 

But nothing that I have said is to be con- 
strued as indicating that I regard the status 
quo as sacrosanct. Change is indeed the law 
of life and progress.. But when change re- 
flects the will of the people, then change 
can and should be brought about in peaceful 
ways. 

In this context the United States respects 
the right of every Arab nation of the Near 
East to live in freedom without domination 
from any source, far or near. 

In the same context, we believe that the 
Charter of the United Nations places on all 
of us certain solemn obligations. Without 
respect for each other’s sovereignty and the 
exercise of great care in the means by which 
new patterns of international life are 
achieved, the projection of the peaceful 
vision of the Charter would become a 
mockery. 

bod 

Let me turn now specifically to the prob- 
lem of Lebanon. 

When the United States military assistance 
began moving into Lebanon, I reported to 
the American people that we had immedi- 
ately reacted to the plea of Lebanon because 
the situation was such that only prompt 
action would suffice. 

I repeat to you the solemn pledge I then 
made: Our assistance to Lebanon has but 
one single purpose—that is the purpose of 
the Charter and of such historic resolu- 
tions of the United Nations as the essentials 
for peace resolution of 1949 and the peace 
through deeds resolution of 1950. These 
denounce, as a form of aggression and as an 
international crime, the fomenting of civil 
strife in the interest of a foreign power. 

We want to prevent that crime—or at 
least prevent its having fatal consequences. 
We have no other purpose whatsoever. 

The United States troops will be totally 
withdrawn whenever this is requested by the 
duly constituted Government of Lebanon or 
whenever, through action by the United Na- 
tions or otherwise, Lebanon is no longer 
exposed to the original danger. 

It is my earnest hope that this Assembly, 
free of the veto, will consider how it can 
assure the continued independence and in- 
tegrity of Lebanon, so that the political 
destiny of the Lebanese people will continue 
to lie in their own hands. 
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The United States delegation will support 
measures to this end. 
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Another urgent problem is Jordan. 

If we do not act promptly in Jordan a 
further dangerous crisis may result, for the 
method of indirect aggression discernible in 
Jordan may lead to conflicts endangering the 

ace. 

Pee must recognize that peace in this area 
is fragile, and we must also recognize that 
the end of peace in Jordan could have con- 
sequences of a far-reaching nature. The 
United Nations has a particular responsi- 
bility in this matter, since it sponsored the 
Palestine Armistice Agreements upon which 
peace in the area rests and since it also spon- 
sors the care of the Palestine refugees. 

I hope this Assembly will be able to give 
expression to the interest of the United Na- 
tions in preserving the peace in Jordan, 
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There is another matter which this As- 
sembly should face in seeking to promote 
stability in the Near East. That is the ques- 
tion of inflammatory propaganda. The 
United Nations Assembly has on three occa- 
sions—in 1947, 1949, and 1950—passed reso- 
lution designed to stop the projecting of 
irresponsible broadcasts from one nation into 
the homes of citizens of other nations, 
thereby “fomenting civil strife and subvert- 
ing the will of the people in any State.” We 
all know that these resolutions have recently 
been violated in many directions in the Near 
East. 

If we, the United States, have been at 
fault we stand ready to be corrected. 

I believe that this Assembly should re- 
affirm its enunciated policy and should con- 
sider means for monitoring the radio broad- 
casts directed across national frontiers in 
the troubled Near East area and for examin- 
ing complaints from these nations which 
consider their national security jeopardized 
by external propaganda, 
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The countries of this area should also be 
freed from armed pressure and infiltration 
coming across their borders. When such in- 
terference threatens they should be able to 
get from the United Nations prompt and 
effective action to help safeguard their in- 
dependence. This requires that adequate 
machinery be available to make the United 
Nations presence manifest in the area of 
trouble. 

Therefore I believe this Assembly should 
take action looking toward the creation of a 
standby United Nations peace force. The 
need for such a force in being is clearly 
demonstrated by recent events involving im- 
minent danger to the integrity of two of our 
members. 

I understand that this general subject is 
to be discussed at the 13th General Assem- 
bly and that our distinguished Secretary 
General has taken an initiative in this mat- 
ter. Recent events clearly demonstrate that 
this is a matter for urgent and positive 
action. 

VI 

I have proposed four areas of action for 
the consideration of the Assembly—in re- 
spect to Lebanon, Jordan, subversive propa- 
ganda, and a standby United Nations force. 
These measures, basically, are designed to 
do one thing: to preserve the right of a 
nation and its people to determine their 
own destiny, consistent with the obligation 
to respect the rights of others. 

This clearly applies to the great surge 
of Arab nationalism. 

Let me state the position of my country 
unmistakably. The peoples of the Arab na- 
tions of the Near East clearly possess the 
right of determining and expressing their 
own destiny. Other nations should not in- 
terfere so long as this expression is found 
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in ways compatible with international peace 
and security. 

However, here as in other areas we have 
an opportunity to share in a greal inter- 
national task. That is the task of assisting 
the peoples of that area, under programs 
which they may desire, to make further 
progress toward the goals of human welfare 
they have set. Only on the basis of progress- 
ing economies can truly independent gov- 
ernments sustain themselves. 

This is a real challenge to the Arab people 
and to us all. 

To help the Arab countries fulfill these 
aspirations, here is what I propose: 

First. That consultations be immediately 
undertaken by the Secretary General with 
the Arab nations of the Near East to ascer- 
tain whether an agreement can be reached 
to establish an Arab development institution 
on a regional basis. 

Second. That these consultations consider 
the composition and the possible functions 
of a regional Arab development institution, 
whose task would be to accelerate progress 
in such fields as industry, agriculture, water 
supply, health, and education. 

Third. Other nations and private organi- 
zations which might be prepared to support 
this institution should also be consulted at 
an appropriate time. 

Should the Arab States agree on the use- 
fulness of such a soundly organized regional 
institution, and should they be prepared to 
support it with their own resources, the 
United States would also be prepared to sup- 
port it. 

The institution would be set up to pro- 
vide loans to the Arab States as well as the 
technical assistance required in the formula- 
tion of development projects. 

The institution should be governed by the 
Arab States themselves. 

This proposal for a regional Arab develop- 
ment institution can, I believe, be realized 
on a basis which would attract international 
capital, both public and private. 

I also believe that the best and quickest 
way to achieve the most desirable result 
would be for the Secretary-General to make 
two parallel approaches. First to consult 
with the Arab States of the Near East to 
determine an area of agreement. Then to 
invite the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, which has vast 
experience in this field, to make available its 
facilities for the planning of the organiza- 
tional and operating techniques needed to 
establish the institution on a progressive 
course. 

I hope it is clear that I am not suggesting 
& position of leadership for my own country 
in the work of creating such an institution. 
If this institution is to be a success, the 
function of leadership must belong to the 
Arab States themselves. 

I would hope that high on the agenda 
of this institution would be action to meet 
one of the major challenges of the Near East, 
the great common shortage—water. 

Much scientific and engineering work is 
already under way in the field of water de- 
velopment. For instance, atomic isotopes 
now permit us to chart the course of the 
great underground rivers. And new horizons 
are opening in the desalting of water. The 
ancient problem of water is on the threshold 
of solution. Energy, determination, and sci- 
ence will carry it over that threshold. 

Another great challenge facing the area is 
disease. 

Already there is substantial effort among 
the peoples and governments of the Near 
East to conquer disease and disability. But 
much more remains to be done. 

The United States is prepared to join with 
other governments and the World Health 
Organization in an all-out, joint attack on 
preventable disease in the Near East. 

But to see the desert blossom again and 
preventable disease conquered is only a first 
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step. As I look into the future I see the 
emergence of modern Arab States that would 
bring to this century contributions sur- 
passing those we cannot forget from the 
past. We remember that Western arithmetic 
and algebra owe much to Arabic mathema- 
ticians and that much of the foundation of 
the world’s medical science and astronomy 
was laid by Arab scholars. Above all, we 
remember that three of the world's great 
religions were born in the Near East. 

But a true Arab renaissance can only de- 
velop in a healthy human setting, Material 
progress should not be an overriding ob- 
jective in itself; but it is an important con- 
dition for achieving higher human, cultural, 
and spiritual objectives. 

But I repeat, if this vision of the modern 
Arab community is to come to life, the 
goals must be Arab goals. 

vit 

With the assistance of the United Nations, 
the countries of the Near East now have 
a unique opportunity to advance, in free- 
dom, their security and their political and 
economic interests. If a plan for peace of 
the kind I am proposing can be carried for- 
ward, in a few short years we may be able 
to look back on the Lebanon and Jordan 
crises as the beginning of a great new era 
of Arab history. 

But there is an important consideration 
which must remain in mind today and in 
the future, if there is an end to external 
interference in the internal affairs of the 
Arab States of the Near East; if an ade- 
quate United Nations Peace Force is in ex- 
istence ready for call by countries fearful 
for their security; if a regional development 
institution exists and is at work on the basic 
projects and programs designed to lift the 
living standards of the area, supported by 
friendly aid from abroad and governed by 
the Arab States themselves; then with this 
good prospect, and indeed as a necessary 
condition for its fulfillment, I hope and 
believe that the nations of the area, in- 
tellectually and emotionally, will no longer 
feel the need to seek national security 
through spiraling military buildups which 
lead not only to economic impotence but 
to war. 

Perhaps the nations involved in the 1948 
hostilities may, as a first step, wish to call 
for a United Nations study of the flow of 
heavy armaments to those nations. My 
country would be glad to support the 
establishment of an appropriate United Na- 
tions body to examine this problem. This 
body would discuss it individually with these 
countries and see what arms control ar- 
rangements could be worked out under 
which the security of all these nations could 
be maintained more effectively than under 
a continued wasteful, dangerous competi- 
tion in armaments. I recognize that any 
such arrangements must reflect these coun- 
tries’ own views. 

vr 


I have tried to present to you the frame- 
work of a plan for peace in the Near East 
which would provide a setting of political 
order responsive to the rights of the people 
in each nation; which would avoid the 
dangers of a regional arms race; which would 
permit the peoples of the Near East to de- 
vote their energies wholeheartedly to the 
tasks of development and human progress 
in the widest sense. 

It is important that the six elements of 
this program be viewed as a whole. They 
are: 

1. United Nations concern for Lebanon. 

2. United Nations measures to preserve 
peace in Jordan. 

3. An end to the fomenting from without 
of civil strife. 

4. A United Nations peace force. 

5. A regional economic development plan 
to assist and accelerate improvement in the 
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living standards of the people in these Arab 
nations. 

6. Steps to avoid a new arms race spiral in 
the area. 

To have solidity, the different elements of 
this plan for peace and progress should be 
considered and acted on together, as inte- 
gral elements of a single concerted effort. 

‘Therefore, I hope that this Assembly will 
seek simultaneously to set in motion meas- 
ures that would create a climate of security 
in the Near East consonant with the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations Charter, and 
at the same time create the framework for 
@ common effort to raise the standard of 
living of the Arab peoples. 

x 


But the peoples of the Near East are not 
alone in their ambition for independence 
and development. We are living in a time 
when the whole world has become alive to 
the possibilities for modernizing their so- 
cieties. 

The American Government has been 
steadily enlarging its allocations to foreign 
economic development in response to these 
worldwide hopes. We have joined in part- 
nership with such groupings as the Organ- 
ization of American States and the Colom- 
bo plan; and we are working on methods 
to strengthen these regional arrangements. 
For example, in the case of the Organiza- 
tion of American States, we are consulting 
with our sister republics of this hemisphere 
to strengthen its role in economic develop- 
ment. And the Government of the United 
States has not been alone in supporting de- 
velopment efforts. The British Common- 
wealth, the countries of Western Europe, and 
Japan have all made significant contribu- 
tions. 

But in many parts of the world both 
geography and wise economic planning favor 
national rather than regional development 

The United States will, of 
course, continue its firm support of such 
national programs. Only where the desire 
for a regional approach is clearly manifested 
and where the advantage of regional over 
national is evident will the United States 
change to regional methods. 

The United States is proud of the scope 
and variety of its development activities 
throughout the world. Those who know 
our history will realize that this is no sud- 
den, new policy of my Government. Ever 
since its birth, the United States has gladly 
shared its wealth with others. This it has 
done without thought of conquest or eco- 
nomic domination. After victory in two 
world wars and the expenditure of vast 
treasure there is no world map, either geo- 
graphic or economic, on which anyone can 
find that the force of American arms or the 
power of the American Treasury has ab- 
sorbed any foreign land or political or eco- 
nomic system. As we cherish our freedom, 
we believe in freedom for others. 


x 


The things I have talked about today are 
Teal and await our grasp. Within the Near 
East and within this Assembly are the forces 
of good sense, restraint, and wisdom to make, 
with time and patience, a framework of 
political order and of peace in that region. 

But we also know that all these possi- 
bilities are shadowed, all our hopes are 
dimmed, by the fact of the arms race in 
muclear weapons—a contest which drains off 
our best talents and vast resources, straining 
the nerves of all our peoples. 

As I look out on this Assembly, with so 
many of you representing new nations, one 
thought above all impresses me. 

The world that is being remade on our 
planet is going to be a world of many ma- 
ture nations. As one after another of these 
new nations moves through the difficult 
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transition to modernization and learns the 
methods of growth, from this travail new 
levels of prosperity and productivity will 
emerge. 

This world of individual nations is not 
going to be controlled by any one power or 
group of powers. This world is not going 
to be committed to any one ideology. 

Please believe me when I say that the 
dream of world domination by one power or 
of world conformity is an impossible dream. 

The nature of today’s weapons, the nature 
of modern communications, and the widen- 
ing circle of new nations make it plain that 
we must, in the end, be a world community 
of open societies. 

And the concept of the open society is the 
ultimate key to a system of arms control we 
can all trust. 

We must, then, seek with new vigor, new 
initiative, the path to a peace based on the 
effective control of armaments, on economic 
advancement and on the freedom of all peo- 
ples to be ruled by governments of their 
choice. Only thus can we exercise the full 
capacity God has given us to enrich the 
lives of the individual human beings who are 
our ultimate concern, our responsibility and 
our strength. 

In this memorable task there lies enough 
work and enough reward to satisfy the ener- 
gies and ambitions of all leaders, everywhere. 


ENDORSEMENT OF SMALL BUSINESS 
INVESTMENT ACT OF 1958 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the reason which I have heretofore 
given, I ask unanimous consent that the 
legislative clerk may read an address 
prepared by the junior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 

There being no objection, the Legisla- 
tive Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
the American Banker of Wednesday, 
August 13, has a story entitled “Citizens 
and Southern Becomes First Bark in 
United States To Invest in SBA Cor- 
poration—$325,000 Approved.” 

The story refers to an announcement 
by the president of the Citizens & South- 
ern National Bank of Georgia that it 
will invest in the organization of a 
small business investment company 
under the provisions of S. 3651. 

This is a bill which just passed both 
Houses of Congress and is awaiting the 
signature of the President and which, 
when enacted, will be known as the 
Small Business Investment Act of 1958. 

I believe this announcement by a very 
prominent financial institution of the 
south will be of general interest, indi- 
cating that able financial leaders in the 
State of Georgia consider this bill to 
be one which will be practicable and 
workable and of great benefit to small 
business generally. I am very proud 
of the fact that as chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Banking and Currency 
I had a part in the enactment of this 
legislation which has been advocated 
for many years by some of the most 
knowledgeable persons in this field. I 
hope the President will sign the bill 
promptly. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at this point a 
news article about the action of the 
Citizens and Southern Bank. 


August 13 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


CITIZENS AND SOUTHERN Becomes First BANK 
IN UNITED STATES To Invest IN SBA COR- 
PORATION—$325,000 APPROVED 


SAVANNAH, Ga.—An important boost to 
Georgia small business was announced today 
by Mills B. Lane, president of the Citizens 
and Southern National Bank. The directors, 
meeting here, authorized investment of 
$325,000 in capital in a new Georgia corpora- 
tion to be sponsored by Citizens and South- 
ern, formed for the purpose of providing 
venture capital for small and expanding 
business. 

The step was believed to be the first defi- 
nite action in the Nation to be taken under 
the terms of the Small Investment Act of 
1958, passed last Thursday by Congress, and 
now awaiting President Eisenhower's signa- 
ture. Under the law, the Small Business 
Administration is authorized to match pri- 
vate funds invested in development corpora- 
tions formed by 10 or more individuals. 

The law also authorized Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp, insured banks to invest an 
amount equal to 1 percent of their capital in 
such development corporations. 

In addition to the $325,000 to be invested 
in the new corporation by Citizens and 
Southern National Bank, $115,000 more will 
be sought from interested individuals or cor- 
porations in Georgia, plus $60,000 from Citi- 
zens and Southern affiliate banks in Georgia. 
This will bring the total private investment 
to $500,000 and the total initial funds to 
approximately $1 million, including the par- 
ticipation in the form of loans and invest- 
ments from the Small Business Administra- 
tion. 

James F. Hollingsworth, regional SBA di- 
rector in Atlanta, already has been advised 
of the new group’s plan to form a corpora- 
tion under the provision of the new bill. 


PURPOSES OF CORPORATION 


According to Mr. Lane, purposes of the de- 
velopment corporation will be as follows: 

1. To provide a pool venture capital for 
small businesses which will enable them to 
secure bank credit. 

2. To assist small business so there will 
be no necessity for them to seek direct Gov- 
ernment help. 

3. To provide a revolving pool of capital 
where expanding or new business can obtain 
capital and management assistance until 
they can travel on their own. 

4. To provide a clearing house for bringing 
together individual investors and businesses 
seeking capital. 

5. To highlight, emphasize, and partici- 
pate in Georgia’s industrial growth, both for 
existing and new business within the State 
and in those coming from outside. 

The importance to Georgia of small busi- 
ness is shown, Mr. Lane said, by the fact 
that of the 6,000 businesses in Atlanta, only 
300 employ more than 100. One result of 
the development corporation will be that 
profit opportunities may be realized which 
have been missed in the past for lack of 
venture capital. 

In effect, the corporation will serve not 
only to provide capital for plant expansion, 
etc., but also will serve to spread the risk 
of such loans, Mr. Lane explained, that the 
activities of the development corporation 
will tend to expand rather than curtail the 
operations of Citizens and Southern’s own 
small-business loan department. 

Started in Atlanta in 1945, separate de- 
partments have been in operation for 244 
years in all of the 10 Georgia cities served by 
Citizens and Southern. Since 1945, Citizens 
and Southern has made nearly 8,000 loans 
directly to small businesses, totaling $50 
million. 


1958 


NEED FOR LIBERALIZING SOCIAL 
SECURITY BENEFITS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to hear today from Mr. George 
E. Lewis, representative of the Wiscon- 
sin Council of County and Municipal 
Employees, urging the enactment of the 
proposed legislation, H. R. 13549, a 
measure liberalizing social-security ben- 
efits. 

As we know, there are almost 12 mil- 
lion people in this country who will be 
benefited if this proposal is approved by 
Congress, as I believe it should be. In 
Wisconsin, the standards of living would 
be “lifted” for more than 281,000 folks. 

As passed by the House of Represent- 
atives, the provisions of H. R. 13549 are, 
of course, extremely modest. If further 
liberalization can be accomplished with- 
out (a) too heavy a tax on contributors 
to the social security fund, or (b) jeop- 
ardizing the actuarial soundness of the 
program itself, then I believe this should 
be done. 

I am pleased that, according to pres- 
ent plans, the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee will soon conclude its consideration 
of this important measure. I respect- 
fully urge expeditious action on the bill 
by the Senate so that there can be final 
enactment prior to adjournment. 

It was particularly gratifying to have 
this expression of endorsement from 
Mr. Lewis, representing 2,000 members 
from the American Federation of State, 
County, and Municipal Employees, AFL- 
CIO. I ask unanimous consent to have 
his letter printed at this point in the 
body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COUNCIL or COUNTY AND MUNICIPAL 
EMPLOYEES, 
ROBERT J. OBERBECK, Executive Director, 
JOHN A. LAWTON, General Counsel, 
August 11, 1958. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Witey: I understand that 
the Senate Finance Committee has or will 
soon be reporting H. R. 13549 to the Senate 
floor for action. This bill will increase bene- 
fits under Federal old-age, survivors and 
disability insurance system, improve the 
acturial status of a trust fund of such sys- 
tem and make other improvements in the 
Social Security Act. The two thousand mem- 
bers of the American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employees, AFL-CIO, 
in the district of Wisconsin which I repre- 
sent, are very much interested in the im- 
provements which are proposed in H. R. 
13549. 

As you know, the problem of the senior 
citizen is an evergrowing one; the reasons 
being twofold. One being the everincreasing 
cost of living and the other the everincreas- 
ing number of senior citizens. 

We were very disappointed to learn that 
the Forand bill has no chance in the 85th 
Congress, but were pleased to be advised that 
the Mills bill has passed the lower house and 
would urge your support of the bill in the 
United States Senate. 

Iam sure that you know, but I will again 
call it to your attention that there are many 
people in Wisconsin who are retiring after 
long years of public employment who will 
have no other means of support than social 
security benefits. The Wisconsin retirement 
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plan is a very good supplement to social 
security, but unfortunately, many counties 
and municipalities have not taken advantage 
of the plan. 
Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE E. LEWIS, 
Representative. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, informed the Senate that 
the House of Representatives having 
proceeded to reconsider the bill (S. 2266) 
entitled “An act to provide a method for 
regulating and fixing wage rates for em- 
ployees of Portsmouth, N. H., Naval 
Shipyard,” returned by the President of 
the United States with his objections, to 
the Senate, in which it originated, it was 

Resolved, That the said bill do not 
pass, two-thirds of the House of Repre- 
sentatives not agreeing to pass the same. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


The message announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled joint resolution (H. J. Res. 628) 
to facilitate the admission into the 
United States of certain aliens, and it 
was signed by the President pro tempore. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION 
ACT OF 1958 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 4237), the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from In- 
diana desire? 

Mr. JENNER. I should like to have 40 
minutes. 

Mr. HOBLITZELL. Mr. President, I 
yield 30 minutes to the Senator from 
Indiana. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan has 
just let the cat out of the bag. He 
admits that the bill is a Federal-aid-to- 
education program. 

It matters not how it is tried to dress 
the old gal; it may be called a defense 
program; but it is still a Federal-aid-to- 
education program, 

The people of Indiana do not want it; 
my State does not want it. I shall try 
to find some way, if the bill becomes law, 
to prohibit $1 of the money from going 
to the State of Indiana. There is no 
other State which cannot do what the 
State of Indiana can do, if the State 
wants to do it. 

We sit here and act as though the 
Federal Government has the money. 
Where do we suppose the Federal Gov- 
ernment gets the money? It gets it from 
the people who live in the 48 States. 

I think one of the best analyses of the 
whole matter which I have read is that 
made by Representative RALPH W. 
Gwinn, of New York. This is what he 
said: 

I have had the honor to serve in the Con- 
gress for 14 years, During much of that 
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time, I have watched with growing appre- 
hension an increasing tendency by many of 
our people to unload on the Federal doorstep 
what should be the responsibilities of the 
family, the local, or the State government. 

One of those responsibilities is education. 

For the past several years, the halls of 
Congress have swarmed with advocates of 
Federal appropriations for school construc- 
tion, teachers’ salaries, vocational education, 
guidance, scholarships, and fellowships, and 
student loans. 


Mr. President, I depart for a moment 
from Representative Gwrnn’s remarks. 
Under the provisions of the bill before 
the Senate today, it is not necessary for 
a person to study the subjects he says 
he will study when he gets the money. 
He does not have to give any service 
whatever in return for the money. A 
person can take the money of the Fed- 
eral Government as a pure gift and study 
tap dancing or the arrangement of 
flowers, or anything else he wishes to 
do. The money has nothing to do with 
the national defense. That is only the 
guise and the emergency which will en- 
able the people who have been working 
on such a measure all these years to put 
the nose of the camel under the tent in 
the last days of this session, and to force 
something on the people which the peo- 
ple do not want and do not need. 

I return to the statement by Repre- 
sentative GWINN: 

Each idea for Federal direction of educa- 
tion is couched in terms of an emergency. 
Each one is inevitably adorned in the trap- 
pings of a special situation. The pattern is 
consistent. We are almost literally asked to 
believe that the United States will decay in 
the likeness of ancient Rome unless a Wash- 
ington bureaucracy assumes command of 
education. 

Up to date, the Congress has resisted these 
flamboyant appeals in the critical field of 
education. It has managed to keep its head 
above water in a veritable flood of unthink- 
ing, unreasoning emotions. 

But now, during the 2d session of the 85th 
Congress, there is talk and proposed legisla- 
tion—H. R. 13247, National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958—for a new Federal venture 
in education. Obviously, a new scarecrow, 
another tune on that old saw, national de- 
fense. 


Mr. President, that statement was 
made by Representative Gwinn on July 
30. Here we are on August 13. Every- 
thing of which Representative Gwinn 
was fearful has happened. The bill is 
before the Senate today. We will have 
to vote on it before 11 o'clock tonight. 
I continue: 

We are deafened by variations of stale and 
musty arguments in behalf of this outrageous 
scheme. 

Last year, we were asked to intrude the 
Federal Government into education— 


This was the crisis last year— 


that there was a crisis in school construction, 
That was a dud. 


It did not go over. 
revive it here today. 

There never was such a boom in school- 
room construction. This year, we are be- 
sieged by a clamor for Federal direction of 


education on the grounds it is vital to na- 
tional defense. 


Mr. President, I suppose that the 
teaching of the arrangement of flowers 


It is sought to 
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and the teaching of tap dancing might 
help the national defense; I do not know. 
But that is what one can do under the 
bill. 

Representative Gwinn continues: 


What about next year? What will be the 
emergency in the 86th Congress? We may 
be sure that the 25-year-old lobby for Fed- 
eral aid will drum one up. 

I shall not be with you, 


Representative GWINN says— 
My stay in this Chamber nears its end. 


Let me interpose to say that I am in 
the same position. 


I shall watch the next Congress from the 
viewpoint of an average citizen and tax- 
payer. But I can foresee, at this moment, 
that the struggle to keep education free is 
far from ended, and now is the time to pre- 
pare for the assault against freedom that 
is bound to come in 1959. 


Mr. President, the assault came sooner 
than even Representative Gwinn real- 
ized. It came in August of this year. 


The possibility of Federal control of edu- 
cation cannot escape us when we see how 
many Federal programs incubate and seldom 
die. 

It is not enough to insert a line or para- 
graph in any bill which states that the Fed- 
eral Government shall not control education, 
regardless of the Federal funds allotted to 
the purpose. No such inclusion is a guar- 
anty. We must bear in mind the blunt fact 
that wherever there is Federal appropria- 
tion, there must be Federal control. 

Do we want a central education agency? 
May God forbid. It is the future and not 
alone the present we must think about. 
What assurance can we have against the pos- 
sibility of some future administration that 
would seek to conform our youth to its par- 
ticular way of thinking? There is an old 
saying that powers lodged in some hands 
will be respected, but if the same powers are 
inherited by other hands, they can be de- 
structive. 

I have brought together for your files and 
for your possible guidance in the years ahead 
a number of quotations on the subject of 
Federal intervention in education. Some of 
the statements were made several years ago— 
and the authors today are in sharp variance 
with their expressed viewpoints of the past. 
Other statements are as new as last week. 

These quotations may be ammunition for 
my colleagues on both sides of the aisle who 
are determined that education shall not suf- 
fer from bondage to the Federal Government. 
The classroom must remain a lasting evidence 
of our devotion to the principle of liberty. 


Mr. President, Representative Gwinn 
then included various quotations. I ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the quota- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


QUOTES OF THE PAST AND PRESENT ON FEDERAL 
AID 


Dwight D. Eisenhower, 1949: “I would flat- 
ly oppose any grant by the Federal Govern- 
ment to all States in the Union for educa- 
tional purposes. Such a policy would create 
an ambition—almost a requirement—to 
spend money freely under the impulse of 
competition with other localities in the 
country. It would completely destroy and 
defeat the watchful economy that comes 
about through local supervision over local 
expenditures of local revenues.” (Quoted by 
Ross Roy in Vital Speeches.) 

President Eisenhower, 1956: “Geographical 
balance of power is essential to our form of 
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free society. If you take the centralizing 
shortcut every time something is to be done, 
you will perhaps sometimes get quick ac- 
tion. But there is no perhaps about the 
price you will pay for your impatience; the 
growth of a swollen bureaucratic monster 
government in Washington, in whose shadow 
our State and local governments will 
ultimately wither and die.” 

President’s [Eisenhower] Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School, second 
report, 1958: “The committee recommends 
that private, local, and State sources in- 
crease their support of scholarship funds to 
several times the present amount and num- 
ber of scholarships. The Committee believes 
that, insofar as assistance by the Federal 
Government is concerned, it should not at 
the present time, in the light of the consid- 
erations presented earlier in this chapter, 
undertake to provide new scholarships 
(other than work-study) for undergraduate 
students.” 

John Foster Dulles, December 28, 1949: 
“The Federal Government is no independent 
source of funds. It has to get what it gives. 
Whatever money it spends for education 
must be taken away from local communi- 
ties—from individuals. Why not leave the 
responsibility with them, where the money 
is and where the responsibility is normally 
the deepest and most conscientious? 

“We can be confident that educational 
responsibilities will generally be discharged 
at the local level if Federal taxes permit and 
if we get over the illusion that Federal aid is a 
financially painless operation. Then our 
children will get education that is guided by 
parental and religious care rather than by 
remote control. And they will be kept be- 
yond the grasp of any who, in the future, 
might win national power and feel that edu- 
cation ought to conform our youth to their 
particular way of thinking.” 

Marion B. Folsom, Secretary, Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, December 1957: “The 
training of young minds is one of the most 
powerful forces known to civilization. In 
the wrong hands—in the hands of ruthless 
men bent on world domination—education 
can become a dangerous thing.” 

Treasury Secretary Humphrey, June 1957: 
“More elementary and secondary school 
bonds were sold than in any 9-month period 
in our history. * * * In the past 4 years 
$8.8 billion has been spent for school con- 
struction—more than had been spent in the 
preceding 20 years.” 

Senator LYNDON JoHNsON, Democrat, of 
Texas, majority leader, United States Sen- 
ate, 1958: “The primary direction of educa- 
tion should be in the hands of local govern- 
ment. 

“On anything as highly personal as edu- 
cation, our people are entitled to determine 
the future of their children. 

“This means that the school system should 
be handled by that branch of government 
which is closest to our people.” 

The Supreme Court of the United States, 
1942, Wickard v. Filburn (317 U. S. 111-113). 
“It is hardly lack of due process (of law) 
for the Government to regulate that which 
it subsidizes.” 

Senator Harry ©. Byrrp, Democrat, of Vir- 
ginia, United States Senate, 1957: “We must 
realize that creeping paternalism of the 
Federal Government is just as bad as creep- 
ing socialism. The end result is the same— 
the destruction of the principles of free gov- 
ernment.” 

John M. Stalnaker, president, March 20, 
1958, National Merit Scholarship Corp.: “A 
large Federal program of say 40,000 scholar- 
ships would probably have as its major effect 
discouraging existing private and State ef- 
forts and would not significantly help able 
students not already being helped.” 

Commission on Financing Higher Educa- 
tion Association of American Universities, 
1952: “The strength of higher education is 
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founded upon its freedom and upon the 
country’s freedom, for without that freedom, 
its attraction to intelligence, its capacity 
to stimulate investigation and originality, 
its power to produce free men who will 
guide our country wisely, and serve it well, 
will wither. It is this freedom that must be 
protected if it becomes dependent upon any 
dominant support, no matter how beneficent 
or how enlightened that support may pres- 
ently appear to be. Such independence will 
be threatened if higher education is sub- 
jected to further influence from the Federal 
Government. * * * In these fields (social 
sciences and humanities) public opinion is 
notoriously given to snap judgment and in 
them centralized control could be used to 
do great damage. * * * Direct Federal con- 
trol would in the end produce uniformity, 
mediocrity, and compliance.” 

Enoch R. Needles, president, the Engineers 
Joint Council, January 1958: “To ascribe 
the Russian rocket and satellite lead to 
weakness in American technology is mislead- 
ing and erroneous.” 

Dr. V. Raymond Edman, president, Whea- 
ton College, 1958: “We believe that Federal 
scholarships, good as they may seem on 
the outside, can be a real handicap to the 
highest interests of the American people.” 

Henry M. Wriston, president, American 
Assembly and a State Department consult- 
ant, March 1958: 

“The bill will smother science and educa- 
tion by making private support unnecessary. 

“Whatever you do, my brethren, don't get 
a built-in dependence of science on war. 
When fear ends, support will evaporate.” 

The American Legion, policy approved in 
national convention, September 16-19, 1957: 
“The National Government should avoid in- 
terference, control or direction in educa- 
tional processes of programs of the respec- 
tive States, either directly or indirectly or 
by grants-in-aid, school construction, ap- 
propriation, curriculum or program control, 
or by action of any agency, branch or de- 
partment of the United States Government.” 

Governor Daniel, of Texas, 1957: “I think 
this is a responsibility the States and local 
governments can and should bear.” 

Governor Daniel, of Texas, 50th annual 
governors’ conference, May 1958: “We should 
preserve as much of our Government as 
possible as close as possible to the people 
* * * no nation worth its salt, was ever 
built from the top down * * * we need more 
effective work done at the State level, with 
enough nerve to levy the taxes to get needed 
work done.” 

Governor Clyde, of Utah, 50th annual 
governors’ conference, May 1958: “Only in 
those cases where State lines interfere with 
effective accomplishment should we look to 
the Great White Father in Washington for 
assistance.” 

Governor Simpson, of Wyoming, 1957: 
“Once you establish this principle, you will 
have sounded the death knell of independent 
State and local systems.” 

Governor Simpson, of Wyoming, 50th 
annual governors’ conference, May 1958: 
“Here’s my definition of Federal aid: It 
means we raise our taxes to send some money 
to Washington, then we raise more money in 
order to provide the matching funds. Then 
we raise more again to pay the brokerage 
tax, in order to get a fraction of the money 
back.” 

Governor Foss, of South Dakota, 50th 
annual governors’ conference, May 1958: 
“No government at any level has anything to 
offer free.” 

Gov. William P. Stratton, of Illinois, 1957: 
“Many people feel—as I do—that there is 
great danger, no matter how high sounding 
the program may be made to appeal to the 
public, that our system would be damaged, 
perhaps beyond recovery, by having the 
Federal Government move into the field of 
education, 
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“We do not need Federal aid for schools 
in Illinois.” 

Governor Stratton, of Illinois, 50th annual 
governors’ conference, May 1958: “The unity 
that is our Federal system relies on the 
strength of our States * * * in some areas 
of functions and services, the States can 
perform more effectively and better and must 
accept that responsibility.” 

Governor O'Neill, of Ohio, 50th annual 
governors’ conference, May 1958: “There is 
no magic source from which the Federal 
Government gets the money. It must come 
from the taxpayers * * * now is the time to 
take action to resolve the unemployment 
problems in our own State. * * * I am op- 
posed to borrowing from the Federal Govern- 
ment because it will lead to Federal inter- 
ference, furthermore, our States can do the 
job more economically and much better * * * 
in the highway program we can cut Federal 
redtape to permit the program to move 
faster.” 

Lt. Gov. Carroll Gartin, of Mississippi, 
1957: “All districts can meet needs with 
State aid * * * Federal aid not needed.” 

Governor Chandler, of Kentucky, 50th an- 
nual governors’ conference, May 1958: 
“There are many sins being committed in 
the name of education. * * * I recommend 
a complete overhaul of the tax structure of 
the Federal Government, with a view of re- 
turning some of the sources to the States.” 

George Bell Timmerman, Jr., Governor of 
South Carolina, 1957: “No one on the na- 
tional level is endowed with sufficient knowl- 
edge to predetermine accurately the future 
needs of the whole country. The problem of 
public school construction is too intricate 
to be handled by long distance. Too many 
variable factors are involved in intelligent 
planning. These factors multiply as we move 
from the district level to the community 
level and then to the local school level. It 
is farcical to think that a program can be 
developed in Washington to meet the needs 
of the Nation.” 

Gov. Harold Handley, of Indiana, 1957: 
“We are providing these new classrooms 
twice as fast as the advocates of federalized 
education say we should be building them.” 

Governor Handley, of Indiana, July 22, 
1958: 

“Once started, a system of federalized 
scholarships would never be terminated. 
The cost would run into the billions, and 
institutions now independent or State-sup- 
ported would become completely subservient 
to the new bureaucracy in Washington 
which would quickly establish its self-per- 
petuating existence. 

“Indiana wants no part of such so-called 
Federal aid, and it needs none. The self- 
sufficiency, initiative, and enterprise of the 
American people are national characteristics. 
Education problems can continue to be han- 
dled locally and individually.” 

Governor Handley wrote me last week that 
a statewide survey showed that all the high 
standing students needing financial help 
had been provided for. 

Gov. James E. Folsom, of Alabama, 1957: 
“Federal school aid would mean they'd try 
to control our schools.” 

Gov. Thomas B. Stanley, of Virginia, 1957: 
“I am vigorously opposed to any Federal 
aid program in this field under whatever 
guise it may be offered. The States and 
localities are capable of meeting their needs 
at much greater economy to the taxpayer 
without Federal aid or intervention in build- 
ing and operating their public schools.” 

Resolved by the Senate of the General As- 
sembly of the State of Indiana, the House of 
Representatives concurring, 1957: “The Con- 
gress of the United States be and it is hereby 
memoralized to reject any and all efforts 
to obtain the passage of legislation by the 
terms of which money would be appro- 
priated and made available to the States, 
through grants-in-aid or otherwise for school 
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building or other purposes, which either 
indirectly or directly would infringe upon 
the rights, duties, and obligations of local 
and State governments or authorities to 
provide, supervise, and control the education 
of the children of this country or the ac- 
companying educational processes.” 

South Carolina Legislature, 1957: “The 
people of South Carolina are now, always 
have been and shall always be unequivocally, 
incontrovertibly, and unalterably opposed to 
any Federal invasion, encroachment, or in- 
fringement of the fundamental right, obli- 
gation, and duty of the people and their 
local governmental authority to provide, su- 
pervise, and control the education of the 
children of this State or the educational 
processes concomitant thereon which would 
directly or indirectly infringe upon the 
rights, duties, and obligations of local or 
State governments.” 

John C. Lynn, legislative director, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, March 
113, 1958: “Counties and communities 
throughout the Nation are spending un- 
precedented sums for new schoolroom con- 
struction, and efforts are being made to in- 
crease teachers’ salaries and to improve the 
overall conditions of our schools. Local 
people understand this challenge and will 
meet it through local taxation without Fed- 
eral assistance and without Federal con- 
trols.” 

Mrs. William S. Shary, president, New 
York Federation of Women’s Clubs, April 5, 
1958: “The New York State Federation of 
Women's Clubs * * + affirms its belief in 
our traditional American principles and 
policies of State and local support and con- 
trol of, and responsibility for, education, and 
urges the Congress to reject provisions for 
Federal aid to education.” 

Mrs. Frederic A. Groves, president general, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
1956: “Federal aid means Federal control. 
You cannot get away from the fact that he 
who pays the piper calls the tune.” 

Daughters of the American Revolution, 
1957: “The National Society, Daughter of 
the American Revolution has continuously 
opposed Federal aid to education, believing 
such aid could lead to Government control 
of all public schools, thereby removing State 
and local control.” 

Dr. Cyrus W. Anderson, president, Associ- 
ation of American Physicians and Surgeons, 
Inc., April 2, 1958: “Make no mistake about 
it, ‘one shot’ Federal aid is as fantastically 
unrealistic as only one shot for the dope 
addict. And there is a mountain of evi- 
dence to prove it.” 

Gordon L. Calvert, July 1958, Investment 
Bankers Association of America: “The great 
success with which the needed classrooms 
rapidly are being provided without Federal 
aid, the decreasing rate of growth in public 
school enrollment, the large classroom con- 
struction programs presently under way and 
financed for the next several years (demon- 
strated by record sales of school bonds and 
approval of a high percentage of school 
bonds at recent bond elections) lead us to 
conclude that State and local educational 
agencies can and will provide the needed 
classrooms without Federal aid.” 

Southern States Industrial Council: “The 
council opposes Federal aid to education, in- 
cluding Federal aid to school construction.” 

National Association of Manufacturers: 
“The heart of the matter is whether the 
financing, direction, and control of the pub- 
lic school system shall remain in State and 
local hands, close to the people and respon- 
sive to their wishes and needs, or shall even- 
tually be transferred to a central government 
authority.” 

Dr. Brantley Watson, March 1958 Educa- 
tion Committee, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States: 

“When our entrance into the space age was 
dramatized last fall, State and local reaction 
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was immediate and is still mounting. State 
and local boards of education are reviewing 
the curriculums, the methods, and the stand- 
ards of their schools. In community after 
community, we are finding an aroused leader- 
ship insisting on higher standards both for 
general achievement and for graduation. 
Local and State legislative leaders, who are 
constitutionally responsible for public edu- 
cation, are likewise being pressed to provide 
ways and means to maintain effective schools. 

“On the other hand, there are no studies 
showing that local and State leaders believe 
that any space age emergency in education 
exists, which requires Federal intervention 
in science education, or in guidance, or in 
scholarships.” 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, let me 
quote a few of the statements. The 
President of the United States, Dwight 
Eisenhower, in 1949, said: 

I would flatly oppose any grant by the 
Federal Government to all States in the 
Union for educational purposes. Such a 
policy would create an ambition—almost a 
requirement—to spend money freely under 
the impulse of competition with other lo- 
calities in the country. It would completely 
destroy and defeat the watchful economy 
that comes about through local supervi- 
sion over local expenditures of local reve- 
nues. (Quoted by Ross Roy in Vital 
Speeches.) 


Let us make up our minds whether 
we want to follow our President or leave 
him. It is not ancient history. Let me 
quote President Eisenhower again, in 
1956: 


Geographical balance of power is essential 
to our form of free society. If you take the 
centralizing shortcut every time something 
is to be done, you will perhaps sometimes get 
quick action. But there is no perhaps about 
the price you will pay for your impatience; 
the growth of a swollen bureaucratic mon- 
ster government in Washington, in whose 
shadow our State and local governments will 
ultimately wither and die. 


I have read the President's statement 
of his beliefs. 

I read now from the second report in 
1958 of President Eisenhower’s Com- 
mittee on Education Beyond the High 
School: 

The Committee recommends that private, 
local, and State sources increase their sup- 
port of scholarship funds to several times the 
present amount and number of scholarships. 
The Committee believes that, insofar as 
assistance by the Federal Government is 
concerned, it should not at the present time, 
in the light of the considerations presented 
earlier in this chapter, undertake to provide 
new scholarships (other than work-study) 
for undergraduate students.” 


The Secretary of State, John Foster 
Dulles, stated, on December 28, 1949: 


The Federal Government is no independent 
source of funds. It has to get what it gives. 
Whatever money it spends for education 
must be taken away from local communi- 
ties—from individuals. Why not leave the 
responsibility with them, where the money 
is and where the responsibility is normally 
the deepest and most conscientious? 

We can be confident that educational re- 
sponsibilities will generally be discharged at 
the local level if Federal taxes permit and 
if we get over the illusion that Federal aid 
is a financially painless operation. Then our 
children will get education that is guided by 
parental and religious care rather than by 
remote control. And they will be kept be- 
yond the grasp of any who, in the future, 
might win national power and feel that 
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education ought to conform our youth to 
their particular way of thinking. 


Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, stated in De- 
cember 1957: 


'The training of young minds is one of the 
most powerful forces known to civilization. 
In the wrong hands—in the hands of ruth- 
less men bent on world domination—educa- 
tion can become a dangerous thing. 


Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey 
stated in June 1957: 


More elementary and secondary school 
bonds were sold than in any 9-month pe- 
riod in our history. * * * In the past 4 
years $8.8 billion has been spent for school 
construction—more than had been spent in 
the preceding 20 years. 


The distinguished majority leader of 
the Senate, the senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. JoHNSON] stated in 1958: 


The primary direction of education should 
be in the hands of local government. 

On anything as highly personal as edu- 
cation, our people are entitled to determine 
the future of their children. 

This means that the school system should 
be handled by that branch of government 
which is closest to our people. 


Mr. President, listen to the following 
statements: 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States, 1942, Wickard v. Fiiburn (317 
U.S. 111-113): 


It is hardly lack of due process (of law) 
for the Government to regulate that which 
it subsidizes. 


The senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] stated in 1957: 


We must realize that creeping paternalism 
of the Federal Government is just as bad as 
creeping socialism. The end result is the 
same—the destruction of the principles of 
free government. 


John M. Stalnaker, president, National 
Merit Scholarship Corp., March 20, 1958: 


A large Federal program of say 40,000 
scholarships would probably have as its 
major effect discouraging existing private and 
State efforts and would not significantly help 
able students not already being helped. 


Commission on Financing Higher Edu- 
cation, Association of American Univer- 
sities, 1952: 


The strength of higher education is 
founded upon its freedom and upon the 
country’s freedom, for without that freedom, 
its attraction to intelligence, its capacity 
to stimulate investigation and originality, 
its power to produce freemen who will 
guide our country wisely, and serve it well 
will wither. It is this freedom that must be 
protected if it becomes dependent upon any 
dominant support, no matter how beneficent 
or how enlightened that support may pres- 
ently appear to be. Such independence will 
be threatened if higher education is sub- 
jected to further influence from the Federal 
Government * * *. In these fields (social 
sciences and humanities) public opinion is 
notoriously given to snap judgment and in 
them centralized control could be used to 
do great damage * * *, Direct Federal con- 
trol would in the end produce uniformity, 
mediocrity, and compliance. 


Enoch R. Needles, president, the Engi- 
neers Joint Council, January 1958: 


To ascribe the Russian rocket and satellite 
lead to weakness in American technology is 
misleading and erroneous. 
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Dr. V. Raymond Edman, president, 
Wheaton College, 1958: 


We believe that Federal scholarships, good 
as they may seem on the outside, can be a 
real handicap to the highest interests of the 
American people. 


Henry M. Wriston, president, Ameri- 
can Assembly and a State Department 
consultant, March 1958: 


The bill will smother science and educa- 
tion by making private support unnecessary. 

Whatever you do, my brethren, don't get 
a built-in dependence of science on war. 
When fear ends, support will evaporate. 


The American Legion, policy approved 
in national convention, September 16- 
19, 1957: 


The National Government should avoid 
interference, control or direction in educa- 
tional processes of programs of the respec- 
tive States, either directly or indirectly or 
by grants-in-aid, school construction, ap- 
propriation, curriculum or program control, 
or by action of any agency, branch, or depart- 
ment of the United States Government. 


Governor Daniel, of Texas, 1957: 


I think this a responsibility the States 
and local governments can and should bear. 


Governor Daniel, of Texas, 50th an- 
nual governors’ conference, May 1958: 


We should preserve as much of our Goy- 
ernment as possible as close as possible to 
the people * * * no nation worth its salt, 
was ever bullt from the top down * * * we 
need more effective work done at the State 
level, with enough nerve to levy the taxes 
to get needed work done. 


Governor Clyde, of Utah, 50th annual 
governors’ conference, May 1958: 


Only in those cases where State lines in- 
terfere with effective accomplishment should 
we look to the Great White Father in Wash- 
ington for assistance. 


Governor Simpson, of Wyoming, 1957: 


Once you establish this principle, you will 
have sounded the death knell of independ- 
ent State and local systems. 


Governor Simpson, of Wyoming, 50th 
annual governors’ conference, May 1958; 


Here’s my definition of Federal aid: It 
means we raise our taxes to send some 
money to Washington, then we raise more 
money in order to provide the matching 
funds. Then we raise more again to pay the 
brokerage tax, in order to get a fraction of 
the money back. 


Governor Foss, of South Dakota, 50th 
annual governors’ conference, May 1958: 


No government at any level has anything 
to offer free. 


Gov. William P. Stratton, of Illinois, 
1957: 


Many people feel—as I do—that there is 
great danger, no matter how high sounding 
the program may be made to appeal to the 
public, that our system would be damaged, 
perhaps beyond recovery, by having the 
Federal Government move into the field of 
education. 

We do not need Federal aid for schools in 
Illinois. 


Governor Stratton, of Illinois, 50th 
annual governors’ conference, May 1958: 


The unity that is our Federal system relies 
on the strength of our States * * * in some 
areas of functions and services, the States 
can perform more effectively and better and 
must accept that responsibility. 
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Governor O'Neill, of Ohio, 50th annual 
governors’ conference, May 1958: 


There is no magic source from which the 
Federal Government gets the money. It 
must come from the taxpayers. * * * Now is 
the time to take action to resolye the un- 
employment problems in our own State. 
* + * I am opposed to borrowing from the 
Federal Government because it will lead to 
Federal interference, furthermore, our States 
can do the job more economically and much 
better. * * * In the highway program we 
can cut Federal redtape to permit the pro- 
gram to move faster. 


“er Gov. Carroll Gartin, of Mississippi, 


All districts can meet needs with State 
aide. * * * Federal aid not needed. 


Governor Chandler, of Kentucky, 50th 
annual governors’ conference, May 1958: 

There are many sins being committed in 
the name of education. * * * I recommend 
a complete overhaul of the tax structure of 
the Federal Government, with a view of re- 
turning some of the sources to the States. 


George Bell Timmerman, Jr., Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina, 1957: 


No one on the national level is endowed 
with sufficient knowledge to predetermine 
accurately the future needs of the whole 
country. The problem of public school con- 
struction is too intricate to be handled by 
long distance. Too many variable factors 
are involved in intelligent planning. These 
factors multiply as we move from the district 
level to the community level and then to the 
local school level. It is farcical to think 
that a program can be developed in Wash- 
ington to meet the needs of the Nation. 


Gov. Harold Handley, 
1957: f 
We are providing these new classrooms 
twice as fast as the advocates of federalized 
education say we should be building them. 


Governor Handley, of Indiana, July 
22, 1958: 


Once started, a system of federalized schol- 
arships would never be terminated. The cost 
would run into the billions, and institutions 
now independent or State-supported would 
become completely subservient to the new 
bureaucracy in Washington which would 
quickly establish its self-perpetuating exist- 
ence. 

Indiana wants no part of such so-called 
Federal aid, and it needs none. The self- 
sufficiency, initiative, and enterprise of the 
American people are national characteristics. 
Education problems can continue to be han- 
dled locally and individually. 


of Indiana, 


Governor Handley wrote last week 
that a statewide survey showed that all 
the high-standing students needing fi- 
nancial help had been provided for. 

Gov. James E. Folsom, of Alabama, 
1957: 


Federal school aid would mean they'd try 
to control our schools. 


Gov. Thomas B. Stanley, of Virginia, 
1957: 


Iam vigorously opposed to any Federal aid 
program in this field under whatever guise 
it may be offered. The States and localities 
are capable of meeting their needs at much 
greater economy to the taxpayer without 
Federal aid or intervention in building and 
operating their public schools. 


1958 


I read now a resolution of the Indiana 
Senate: 

Resolved by the Senate of the General As- 
sembly of the State of Indiana, the House of 
Representatives concurring, 1957, The Con- 
gress of the United States be and it is hereby 
memorialized to reject any and all efforts to 
obtain the passage of legislation by the terms 
of which money would be appropriated and 
made available to the States through grants- 
in-aid or otherwise for school building or 
other purposes, which either indirectly or 
directly would infringe upon the rights, 
duties, and obligations of local and State 
governments or authorities to provide, super- 
vise, and control the education of the chil- 
dren of this country or the accompanying 
educational processes. 


South Carolina Legislature, 1957: 


The people of South Carolina are now, al- 
ways have been, and shall always be unequiv- 
ocally, intcontrovertibly, and unalterably 
opposed to any Federal invasion, encroach- 
ment, or infringement of the fundamental 
right, obligation, and duty of the people 
and their local governmental authority to 
provide, supervise, and control the education 
of the children of this State or the educa- 
tional processes concomitant thereon which 
would directly or indirectly infringe upon 
the rights, duties, and obligations of local 
or State governments. 


John C. Lynn, legislative director, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
March 13, 1958: 

Counties and communities throughout the 
Nation are spending unprecedented sums for 
new schoolroom construction, and efforts are 
being made to increase teachers’ salaries and 
to improve the overall conditions of our 
schools. Local people understand this chal- 
lenge and will meet it through local taxation 
without Federal assistance and without Fed- 
eral controls. 


Mrs. William S. Shary, president, New 
York Federation of Women’s Clubs, April 
5, 1958: 

The New York State Federation of Wom- 
en's Clubs * * * affirms its belief in our tra- 
ditional American principles and policies of 
State and local support and control of, and 
responsibility for, education, and urges the 
Congress to reject provisions for Federal aid 
to education. 


Mrs, Frederic A. Groves, president gen- 
eral, Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, 1956: 

Federal aid means Federal control. You 
cannot get away from that fact that he who 
pays the piper calls the tune. 


Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, 1957: 

The National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, has continuously op- 
posed Federal aid to education, believing 
such aid could lead to Government control 
of all public schools, thereby removing State 
and local control. 


Dr. Cyrus W. Anderson, president, As- 
sociation of American Physicians and 
Surgeons, Inc., April 2, 1958: 

Make no mistake about it, “one shot” Fed- 
eral aid is as fantastically unrealistic as only 
one shot for the dope addict. And there is a 
mountain of evidence to prove it. 


Gordon L. Calvert, July 1958, Invest- 
ment Bankers Association of America: 

The great success with which the needed 
classrooms rapidly are being provided with- 
out Federal aid, the decreasing rate of growth 
in public-school enrollment, the large class- 
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room construction programs presently under- 
way and financed for the next several years 
(demonstrated by record sales of school 
bonds and approval of a high percentage of 
school bonds at recent bond elections) lead 
us to conclude that State and local educa- 
tional agencies can and will provide the 
needed classrooms without Federal aid. 


Southern States Industrial Council: 


The council opposes Federal aid to educa- 
tion, including Federal aid to school con- 
struction. 


National Association of Manufac- 
turers: 


The heart of the matter is whether the 
financing, direction, and control of the pub- 
lic-school system shall remain in State and 
local hands, close to the people and respon- 
sive to their wishes and needs, or shall even- 
tually be transferred to a central government 
authority. 


Dr. Brantley Watson, March 1958 edu- 
cation committee, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States: 


When our entrance into the space age was 
dramatized last fall, State and local reaction 
was immediate and is still mounting. State 
and local boards of education are reviewing 
the curriculums, the methods, and the 
standards of their schools. In community 
after community, we are finding an aroused 
leadership insisting on higher standards both 
for general achievement and for graduation. 
Local and State legislative leaders, who are 
constitutionally responsible for public edu- 
cation, are likewise being pressed to provide 
ways and means to maintain effective 
schools. 

On the other hand, there are no studies 
showing that local and State leaders believe 
that any space age emergency in education 
exists, which requires Federal intervention 
in science education, or in guidance, or in 
scholarships. 


Mr. President, so far as Indiana is 
concerned, let me say that a few days 
ago I had printed in the Recorp, a letter 
which I received from the chief execu- 
tive of Indiana, Gov. Harold Handley. 
At this time I shall read the letter to the 
Senate: 

STATE or INDIANA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Indianapolis, July 21, 1958. 
Senator WILLIAM E, JENNER, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear BILL: A hypothesis is only a hypoth- 
esis until it is proven or disproven by facts. 
Following the launching of Sputnik I, we in 
Indiana began a thorough factfinding study 
of our education system, particularly regard- 
ing science and mathematics courses, en- 
yollments, and pupil aptitudes. The en- 
tire project was conducted by a representa- 
tive committee of citizens and educators, 
headed by Dr. Clarence E. Manion, former 
dean of the University of Notre Dame Law 
School. 

Every Indiana ninth grade student re- 
ceived an identical test, the results being 
evaluated by a professional laboratory. We 
also gave an extensive test to high-school 
seniors to determine exceptional individuals, 
Then we inquired of these exceptional sen- 
iors as to how many wished to enter college 
and how many would need financial and 
scholarship assistance. 

The results of these tests and inquiries 
are detailed in the attached summary. 


I shall also place it in the RECORD. 
I read further from the Governor's 
letter: 


Because there is now before the United 
States Congress proposed legislation for Fed- 
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eral scholarships, we feel that you might be 
particularly interested. We are convinced 
that Indiana does not need such Federal 
assistance, and that if similar factual in- 
quiry were made in the other States the same 
conclusions would be tenable regarding 
them. 

Once started, a system of federalized 
scholarship would never be terminated. The 
cost would run into the billions and insti- 
tutions now independent or State supported 
would become completely subservient to the 
new bureaucracy in Washington which would 
quickly establish its self-perpetuating exist- 
ence. 


Those are 2lmost the words which were 
used by President Eisenhower. 

The Governor’s letter continues, as 
follows: 


Indiana wants no part of such so-called 
Federal aid, and it needs none, The self- 
sufficiency, initiative, and enterprise of the 
American people are national characteristics, 
Education problems can continue to be han- 
dled locally and individually. 

Sincerely, 
HaroLD W. HANDLEY, 
Governor of Indiana. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the study referred to printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE EDUCATION IN 
INDIANA SCHOOLS 


(By -Wilbur Young, State superintendent of 
] public instruction) 

Russian advances in the field of satellites 
have been responsible for criticisms of cur 
science and mathematics education by critics 
of our educational system. Because of the 
interest expressed by the school people and 
the citizens in the veracity of these criti- 
cisms, the State superintendent of public 
instruction appointed a 14-member commit- 
tee with Clarence Manion, former dean of th? 
Notre Dame Law School and a member of 
the Commission on General Education of the 
Indiana State Board of Education, to investi- 
gate and appraise science and mathematics 
education in the schools of Indiana, This in 
part was necessitated because the schools 
were being blamed for the failure of the 
United States to launch a satellite before 
Russia’s Sputnik I, and in part because the 
school people and the citizens wanted to 
know the truth about Indiana's educational 
adequacy. The co:*mittee has scientifically 
studied the schools in Indiana to determine 
the actual facts in five areas of our educa- 
tional program pertinent to the teaching and 
achievements in the mathematics and science 
courses. ‘These areas are as follows: (1) 
‘Teacher qualifications; (2) high school offer- 
ings; (3) pupil participation; (4) achieve- 
ment of pupils; and (5) the need for scholar- 
ships for talented pupils. To obtain perti- 
nent data the committee used the records of 
the teacher training and licensing division, 
the statistical division, and the research di- 
vision of the State department of public in- 
struction. In addition to this, questionnaires 
were mailed to all of the 707 Indiana high 
schools. The fact that 100 percent of the 
questionnaires were returned is indicative of 
the excellent cooperation and true interest 
shown by the school administrators in aiding 
with this quest for the truth. Investigation 
of the five areas listed above has been com- 
pleted and a summary of the results is as 
follows: 

TEACHER QUALIFICATIONS 


The courses taken in colleges and/or uni- 
versities by all the teachers of mathematics 
and science were studied by examining their 
credentials filed in the teacher training and 
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licensing division of the Indiana State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. These rec- 
ords show that all mathematics teachers in 
Indiana have a minimum of 24 semester 
hours of college credit in mathematics. 
Data from these files also reveal that ap- 
proximately 80 percent of the biology, chem- 
istry, and physics teachers have a teaching 
‘certificate in their specific area which, in 
fact, means that the biology teachers have 
a minimum of 24 semester hours of academic 
biology, and the chemistry and physics 
teachers have a minimum of 18 semester 
hours of academic chemistry and academic 
physics. All of the other teachers, with 
the exception of a very small percent, have 
had at least 15 hours of science. For only 2.2 
percent of the biology teachers, 1 percent 
of the chemistry teachers, and 2.2 percent 
of the physics teachers were our records 
incomplete. 


HIGH-SCHOOL OFFERINGS 


The idea has been preyalent that our high 
schools no longer offer the challenging and 
solid courses in mathematics and science, 
‘The facts are that during the 1957-58 school 
year 85 percent of our high schools were 
offering physics; 83 percent were offering 
chemistry; 88 percent were offering second- 
year algebra; 72 percent were offering trigo- 
nometry, and 62 percent were offering solid 
geometry. All of these schools did not offer 
these subjects each year but offered the 
courses in alternate years. 


PUPIL ENROLLMENT 


During the school year 1957-58 the records 
showed that 100 percent of the graduating 
seniors had at least 1 year of mathematics; 
34 percent had 2 years of mathematics; 15 
percent had 3 years of mathematics, and 11 
percent had 4 years of mathematics. Dr. 
James B. Conant, former president of Har- 
vard and former United States High Com- 
missioner to Germany, recently used in a 
nationwide telecast our data that 11 percent 
of Indiana graduates have 4 years of second- 
ary mathematics, as an indication of the 
strength of the American comprehensive 
secondary school, Of this year’s (1957-58) 
graduates, 100 percent had 1 year of science; 
26 percent had 2 years of science; 15 percent 
had 3 years of science; 2 percent had 4 years 
of science. These figures indicate that 
about as many high-school pupils in Indi- 
ana today are enrolled in advance science 
and mathematics courses as could profit from 
the accelerated study of these subjects. This 
statement assumes that it is the most capa- 
ble and talented students who are enrolled 
in these advanced courses. 


ACHIEVEMENT OF PUPILS 


The science and mathematics committee 
tested the ninth-grade pupils in mathe- 
matics and science. The California Test Bu- 
reau of Los Angeles, Calif., was selected to 
provide the tests in mathematics and science. 
Schools were invited to participate on a vol- 
untary basis. Of the approximately 63,000 
pupils enrolled in the ninth grade, over 
44,000 students took both the science and 
the mathematics tests. 

The results of these tests have very defi- 
nitely established the high caliber of our 
students both in past and present achieve- 
ment and in the projnostication of their 
future scholastic ability and achievement, 

The tests were validated on the national 
norms previously established and grade 
placements were also derived and ascer- 
tained from these national norms. 

In the area of mathematics, the median 
grade level for Indiana's 9th-grade students 
was at the 10th grade. Approximately 27 
percent of the total number of 9th grade 
students taking the test showed a grade 
equivalent of 13 (college level) or more, 
while approximately 58 percent showed grade 
equivalents at or above the 10th year grade 
level. 
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In the area of physical science, the me- 
dian grade level for these 9th grade students 
was at the 9th grade level; however, 36 per- 
cent of the students taking the physical 
science exam showed a 10th grade equivalent 
or more. 

In the area of biological science, the me- 
dian grade level was the ninth grade, the 
same as in the area of physical science. 
Thirty-four percent of the 9th grade stu- 
dents taking this test placed at the 10th 
grade equivalent or more. 

Results show that 61.6 percent were above 
the national norms in mathematical rea- 
soning and mathematical fundamentals, 
and 50.7 percent were above the national 
norms in physical and biological sciences. 
More students were above the national 
norms in physical science than in biological 
science because many city schools offer bi- 
ology to 10th grade students while the test 
was given to 9th grade students. 


THE NEED FOR SCHOLARSHIPS FOR TALENTED 
PUPILS 

A questionnaire was sent to the 707 high 
school principals in Indiana asking the fol- 
lowing question: 

“How many students in your school 
qualify by the way of interest, ability, and 
aptitude in science and mathematics to per- 
form successful college work; how many do 
you estimate are unable to attend college 
because of lack of financial resources?” 

The replies to this question indicated that 
there were approximately 2,000 students who 
had the interest, ability, and aptitude for 
eclence and mathematics but lacked the 
funds needed for higher education. 

A 4¥%-hour comprehensive examination 
in science, mathematics, English, and social 
studies was given to all seniors wanting to 
take the examination. Of the estimated 
2,000 qualified pupils who needed aid as 
reported on the questionnaires, 703 of these 
pupils took this comprehensive examination 
and the results were sent to Yonkers, N. Y., 
where they were machine scored, 

There were 199 of the 703 pupils who 
ranked above the 90th percentile in mathe- 
matics and science based on national norms. 
The 199 pupils were then divided into 4 
categories: 

1. Twenty-seven pupils were counted in 
group I that included all pupils making 
above the 90th percentile based on national 
norms in each of the four fields of mathe- 
matics, science, English, and social studies. 

2. Seventy-three pupils were counted in 
group II that included all pupils making 
above the 90th percentile in mathematics 
and science, and a percentile average of 
above 90 in the 4 areas tested. 

3. Ninety-nine pupils were counted in 
group III that included all pupils ranking 
above the 90th percentile in mathematics 
and science but making a percentile rating 
of 90 or lower in English and social studies. 

The committee decided to consider at this 
time any of those pupils in the group II for 
scholarship aid who had a percentile rank- 
ing of 95 or above in mathematics and sci- 
ence. This consideration included 179 of 
the 199 students. These students were asked 
concerning their ability to finance their 
higher education. Twenty-three students 
did not reply and it was assumed they had 
financial resources for attending college. 
Fourteen students stated that they had suf- 
ficient funds to attend a college or univer- 
sity of their own choice for 1 year. Twenty- 
five students advised the committee that 
they were going into fields other than ma- 
thematics and science in higher education 
therefore automatically eliminating them- 
selves. 

A need formula was applied to the 117 
remaining and qualified pupils. This for- 
mula has been widely used throughout the 
United States to determine, first, the finan- 
cial need necessary and, second, the amount 
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of financial aid required in order to guar- 
antee 1 year of college work. 

Sixty-four students were eliminated by 
the formula, leaving 53 q for aid 
for amounts from $10 to $1,200. Of the 53 
qualifying for financial aid, 37 already had 
scholarships ranging from $25 to $750. 

The committee learned that the problem 
at hand was not to provide scholarships as 
only 16 were needed and can be taken care 
of but the problem concerns provision for 
financial assistance for those already haying 
scholarships in order to guarantee 1 year of 
college work. 

A plan is being devised whereby the 53 
needing financial aid in order to complete 
1 year of college education may secure that 
aid providing, of course, they enroll in col- 
lege this fall and make satisfactory grades. 

The results of the study of these five areas 
have shown conclusively that the training 
and education directed to our students do 
not in any way preclude their ability to 
achieve and to meet the challenges of our 
changing world. 

The facts do show that our schools are 
very adequately meeting the needs, interests, 
and abilities of the pupils. Therefore, there 
is no basis whatsoever for unfavorable criti- 
cisms concerning Indiana’s educational sys- 
tem. The aims, the objectives, and the 
philosophy of our schools sharpen and chal- 
lenge the working tools of the pupils. Since 
progress is an important product, our youth 
will not mark time but will keep pace with 
all the developmental tasks that our culture 
expects of them, 


BRIEF SUMMARY OF THE FIVE AREAS 


Teacher qualifications: The records of In- 
diana’s mathematics and science teachers 
show that they are well qualified to teach 
in these subject areas. 

High school offerings: Indiana's high 
schools are definitely offering adequate 
mathematics and science courses to meet the 
needs of our challenging students. 

Pupil enrollment: The records show that 
Indiana's high school seniors for 1957-58 had 
a firm and substantial background in both 
mathematics and science. 

Achievement of pupils: Results of a mathe- 
matics and science test showed that in the 
area of mathematics, the median grade level 
for Indiana's 9th grade students was at the 
10th grade. A large percentage of these stu- 
dents ranked at the grade equivalent of 13 
(college level) or more. 

In the science area, the median grade level 
was the 9th grade, while a large percentage 
ranked at the 10th grade equivalent or more. 

The need for scholarships for talented 
pupils: A 444-hour comprehensive examina- 
tion (essential high school content battery, 
form BM.) was taken by 703 qualified high 
school seniors. 

One hundred and ninety-nine or 28.3 per- 
cent of these 703 seniors made a percentile 
ranking, based on national norms, above 90; 
however, the committee decided not to con- 
sider for scholarship, at this time, those stu- 
dents who had an average percentile ranking 
of 94 or below in the areas of mathematics 
and science, and an average percentile rank- 
ing of 90 or below in the areas of English and 
social studies. This eliminated 20 of the 199 
students. 

By process of further elimination accord- 
ing to pupil interest, course of study pursued, 
and a financial need formula; only 53 stu- 
dents, who were still qualified, remained. 

A plan is being devised whereby those 
students needing financial assistance may 
obtain this aid from private sources in In- 
diana. The committee is convinced that 
Federal assistance on this program is neither 
necessary nor desirable, 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, many 
arguments can be made in opposition to 
the pending bill, which now is called the 
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defense education bill. However, at this 
time I shall refer to only two arguments 
against the so-called defense education 
bill, as it is called today. It used to be 
referred to as the bill for Federal aid 
to education; but now we are told that 
it is a bill for the purpose of defense— 
in other words, that it is a defense ac- 
tivity when a student studies how to 
arrange flowers or how to dance. So 
now the bill is called a defense bill. 

Either of the two arguments I shall 
now submit is a sufficient reason for the 
defeat of the bill: 

First. We do not want the Federal 
Government’s heavy hand on the edu- 
cation of our young people. Federal 
financing must, under the law, be ac- 
companied by Federal supervision. 

Second. The Federal Government has 
no money. Every dollar appropriated 
by such a bill would be paid in red ink, 
thus sending our deficit ever higher for 
years to come, if not forever. State and 
local governments and private agencies 
are ready and willing to meet their re- 
sponsibilities, but they will not be able 
to raise the money if the Federal Gov- 
ernment takes it first. 


NO CASE FOR FEDERAL FUNDS 


No case has been made for Federal 
financial aid for any part of the educa- 
tional job, except for short-run Federal 
contributions for local areas hit by mil- 
itary installations, and so forth. The 
necessity for Federal contributions to 
local areas which have been affected by 
military installations and such is the 
only real justification for such Federal 
aid. But that aid has already been 
given by the Congress, and it should 
continue to be given. 

However, the system now proposed 
would be a blanket system. 

The statistics submitted in support of 
Federal contributions are among the 
most discredited arguments ever sub- 
mitted to Congress. Representative 
Ratpn Gwinn and others have com- 
pletely punctured their validity. 

The defense education proposals are 
no whit better than all the preceding 
ones. They were thrown together hast- 
ily, in an attempt to achieve under the 
influence of the sputniks, the same tired, 
old programs for federalization that 
Congress had withstood again and again. 

THE GIFTED NEEDY 


The argument that many gifted stu- 
dents cannot complete their education 
because they lack the means is one of 
the most dishonest of all the arguments 
used in connection with this subject. 
I repeat, Mr. President, the argument 
that many gifted students cannot com- 
plete their education because they lack 
the means to do so is one of the most 
dishonest of all the arguments. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of the State of Indiana, Wilbur 
Young, sent me a letter in which he ana- 
lyzed a complete study which was made 
in the State of Indiana. I ask my col- 
leagues to consider what that study 
shows. I stress the point that the situa- 
tion which has been found to exist in 
Indiana will likewise be found to exist 
in other States. 

Mr. President, the Senate is asked to 
act on a bill about which it does not 
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have the bona fide facts. Instead, the 
Senate is requested to act on the basis 
of propaganda and dishonest arguments. 

The study which was made in Indiana 
showed the following: 

Estimated students of high ability in 
math or science, but lacking funds, 
2,000. 

Students who appeared for scholar- 
ship examinations, 703. 

So, Mr. President, at that point ap- 
proximately 1,300 students had dropped 
out; even though they were qualified, 
they did not wish to attend college, and 
therefore they did not appear to take 
the scholarship examinations. The 
question of finances was not involved. 

Of the 703 who appeared to take the 
scholarship examinations, only 199 were 
above the 90th percentile; and I guess 
that is what we want. If we are to have 
a defense program, we want students 
who will take mathematics and science, 
and we want high-quality students. 

Now, notice the figures. Those in 
financial need of from only $10 to $1,200 
a year numbered 53 students in the en- 
tire State of Indiana, out of a popula- 
tion of 4% million. I will lay anyone 
odds that if the rest of the States made 
a comprehensive study of their situa- 
tion, their figures would be comparable 
to those of Indiana. 

Of the 53, we have scholarships not 
even being used, but we will forget about 
that. The State chamber of commerce 
of my State is now publicly establishing 
a fund of $50,000 to lend to those stu- 
dents. Oh, no, not to give to them. 
Under the Federal program, the money 
will be given to students. So they are 
all going to take it. Good old Uncle 
Sam’s gravy train comes along again. 
Only 53 lacked finances, and the money 
will be made available to them, but they 
will have to pay it back after they get 
their education. That is the way we do 
business in Indiana, and some of the 
other States had better start copying it, 
or we shall all go down the drain to- 
gether, 

DISTORTION OF STUDIES 

We need more and harder work of 
higher quality in science and mathe- 
matics, Does that prove we do not need 
more students, more work and higher 
quality in the liberal arts, and so forth? 

It is said that mathematics is the basis 
of this bill, but a student will be able to 
study whatever he wants to. He will be 
able to do what he pleases, and he will 
not be obligated to pay the money back. 

Even for the single object of defeat- 
ing the Communists we may have as 
much need of diplomats, writers, busi- 
nessmen, and lawyers as we have of en- 
gineers and scientists. 

Military weapons are not our only re- 
course in the struggle. We need non- 
scientific experts in government and 
politics, to be sure even our scientific 
and military programs are not sabo- 
taged, because the truth of it is that the 
most valuable secrets of this Nation were 
stolen from our laboratories and given 
to our enemies by the scientists and the 
smart boys, who were Americans. 

Why should the Federal Government 
intervene and distort the shape of our 
educational efforts? The decision on 
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how much science and mathematics—as 
against languages and psychology—our 
students need is the business of edu- 
cators. Neither Congress nor the Fed- 
eral executive has any business in the 
picture. 

PLENTY OF LEADERSHIP IN STATE AND PRIVATE 

AGENCIES 

Does anyone seriously argue that either 
State or private agencies are incapable 
of understanding the nature of the 
present crisis or meeting it? Are we 
claiming that only bureaucrats in Wash- 
ington are concerned about the defense 
needs of our country? 

I do not know any issue which has 
aroused such vigorous, enlightened im- 
ee response among our people as 

is. 

The Indiana Chamber of Commerce is 
evidence of the sense of responsibility 
and quick response of private business. 
They were able not only to raise the 
money they needed, but to mobilize some 
of the best educational leaders of the 
State for professional advice. They were 
fully supported by the Indiana State 
educational authorities. 

FEDERAL FINANCING IS FEDERAL CONTROL 


Not a dollar of Federal money can be 
spent without supervision by Federal 
bureaucrats of how the money is spent. 

The real result—and perhaps the real 
objective—of the Federal scholarship 
programs is uniform Federal examina- 
tions with Federal steering of students 
where the Government wants them to 
go. We want no uniform Federal ex- 
aminations. This is the leftwing pres- 
sure for compulsory uniformity. . 

We want no Federal rosters of who 
are and who are not good students. 
What chance would a scholar have for a 
Federal grant if all his work was against 
the trend to central control? 

I ask, What chance would I have of 
getting a Federal grant when I have been 
fighting these things publicly? It would 
be said, “He does not conform. He does 
not fit. He cannot be molded. We do 
not want him.” 

I do not want the Federal Govern- 
ment ever to put its clammy hand on the 
free educational system of this country, 
because if it does, it will be delving into 
the home and the church and local gov- 
ernments, and no good can come of it. 

Selection of students by ability is the 
very mechanism by which the Soviet 
Union gets so much control over young 
people and over the next generation of 
professional leaders. 

Students are wise, and soon realize 
they had better say nothing critical of 
the Federal Government, and then they 
will not lose out later. 

THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 

There are gimmicks in this program, 
providing funds for psychological test- 
ing, which are dangerous instruments 
for thought control. 

Section 701 authorizes the appropri- 
ation of $15 million a year for programs 
of testing and guidance and counseling. 
It is also in section 501 and section 207. 
It is all through the bill. 

Let us not be deceived by the small 
amount. The nose of the camel is al- 
ways small. 
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Let us not be deceived by the inno- 
cent-sounding name. This business of 
testing and guidance and counseling 
smells to high heaven. It is the special 
thought-control branch of the educa- 
tionists. 

We worry about Russia. About 30 
years ago Russia adopted our system of 
education. Thirty years ago we adopted 
the system of Columbia University. 
Now the proponents want thought con- 
trol. The Federal Government is going 
to guide and counsel—$15 million worth 
of it, just to start. 

Some of my colleagues may remember 
that during the debate on the Japanese 
peace treaty I discussed the influence 
of UNESCO in our schools. These tests 
have been used to overemphasize sex, to 
set up conflicts between parents and 
children, between races and between 
sections, for internationalism and 
against our Constitution. Then the re- 
sults are kept secret in files parents can- 
not see. 

Reports by the educationists them- 
selves show that the guidance depart- 
ments are those for which the students 
have the least respect. 

This innocent little appropriation is 
almost the worst thing in the bill, be- 
cause it opens Pandora’s box so that 
almost anything in the way of national 
control of ability, fitness, and the rest 
can be imposed on our States and indi- 
rectly on our private institutions. 

Now, Mr. President, I turn to the 
other half of the story. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Indiana has 
expired. 

Mr. JENNER. As I understood the 
matter with the leadership, I was to 
have all the time I wanted. Otherwise, 
I would not have agreed to the unani- 
mous consent request. I am going to 
insist I be permitted to finish. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
how much time does the Senator desire? 

Mr. JENNER. I do not know. I had 
to get this material together very hur- 
riedly. I did not know until 11:15 last 
night the bill was going to be up for 
consideration. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Can the Senator 
give some idea of the time he may need? 

Mr. JENNER. Perhaps 5 or 10 min- 
utes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am glad to yield 
10 minutes to the Senator from Indiana, 
and more time if he needs it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, the 
Federal Government has no money. It 
is in a pitiful financial condition. The 
administration is now before the Com- 
mittee on Finance saying, “It is neces- 
sary to raise the debt limit a second time 
this year.” Despite that, we are talk- 
ing about passing bills to spend more 
money which we do not have. 

In the books that were closed on the 
30th of this June, the Federal Govern~ 
ment added another $2.8 billion of debt. 
In the year we have just entered, Secre- 
tary Anderson estimates that the deficit 
will be $12 billion. But we do not yet 
know how many mandatory spending 
bills will come out of this spending Con- 
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gress. I think this is the worst spend- 
ing Congress in the history of this coun- 
try, and it is all done in peacetime. Of 
one thing we can be sure: The deficit 
will not be less than $12 billion for fiscal 
1959, or $15 billion for the 2 years. 

I think it is time we took responsibility 
for studying this debt from the political 
instead of the financial point of view. 

Our problem is not the addition of $2 
billion or $15 billion to the public debt. 
Our problem is the successful operation 
of an inner steering committee which is 
determined that the American Govern- 
ment shall not get out of the red, ever. 

Its objectives are simple. Deficit 
financing erodes the value of the dollar, 
it is true. But that is not its most im- 
portant effect. Deficit financing erodes 
the middle classes. 

Now do Senators see why we have one 
lovely program after another for more 
Government spending, but never any 
workable plans for paying off the debt? 

An honest stable dollar is the most 
important instrument for all productive 
enterprises, which pay out only after 
long, hard work. A dishonest dollar is 
the most important instrument for spec- 
ulation, gambling, fly-by-night enter- 
prises, where returns can be raked in 
quickly. 

The question before us is not: Do we 
want another billion-dollar deficit. The 
question is: Do we want a Government 
fiscal policy which encourages produc- 
tion and enterprise or one which puts a 
premium on speculation? 

If one is thrifty and saves his own 
money, and uses it to buy a house or a 
farm or start a business, one needs a 
dollar of constant value so he can calcu- 
late his risks. Only where financial 
order prevails can men take risks for the 
long term, or start the kind of projects 
which require years for the harvest, 

When the value of the dollar is no 
longer predictable, prudent men give up 
their plans for productive enterprise. 
Speculators and gamblers move in and 
take over, or governments or some man 
on a white horse. Everything is de- 
signed for quick returns. 

Productive enterprises wither on the 
vine, but fly-by-night operators grow 
richer and richer. The growth area of 
the economy is injured. With each 
passing year the damage grows worse. 
The shell of a great productive economy 
remains, but its substance is full of air 
pockets. 

Let me carry my point one step fur- 
ther. Which is more important for 
strengthening American economic su- 
periority in war—a national economy 
which encourages in every way the 
healthy growth of productive enterprise, 
or one which gives all the advantages to 
the speculator and quick-change artists? 

Now we see why the question of deficit 
financing can never be settled if we look 
at it only from the view of financial sta- 
tistics and forget that finance is the 
me powerful lever in all political ac- 

on, 

I ask Senators to go back to see how 
we got into this morass. 

After 1933 the New Dealers talked of 
deficit financing, but we remember we 
were to spend in hard times, and pay 
back in good times. During the thirties 
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the debt rose steadily to a total of $50 
billion in 1939. 

Did we go back to $50 billion when 
the war was over? Mo. For the cal- 
endar year 1945 the debt was $259 bil- 
lion. Obviously, if we. had really 
turned to deficit financing as a depres- 
sion remedy, we would have paid off a 
large part of the debt after 1945. But 
no; almost without interruption the debt 
crept up. Instead of a reduction of tens 
of billions in the 13 prosperous years 
from 1945 to today, we had an increase 
of $17 billion. Even if we allow for the 
entire cost of the Korean war, we have 
not made the slightest reduction from 
the high of World War II. 

Senators will say the Communists are 
responsible. And I say “nonsense.” We 
do not need more money for preparation 
for war against the Communists than 
we spent to defeat the Nazis, Fascists, 
and Japanese combined. 

Of course, weapons are more complex, 
but much of the increased cost of tanks 
and planes is the result of devaluation 
of the dollar. 

I said “nonsense” because either we 
are serious in our talk about defending 
our country against the Communists, or 
we are not. If we are serious, we must 
end at once the soft, easy method of 
paying for defense by red-ink financing. 
We must decide on the Defense Estab- 
lishment we need, and then cut down all 
other items in the budget so total spend- 
ing will gradually decline. 

Deficit spending is bloat. It is nation- 
al suicide when we may at any moment 
have to carry another world war. 

The Soviet Union has squeezed all the 
bloat out of its finances. It is building 
up its hoards of gold. Meanwhile we 
are adding to the bloat in our economic 
system, and letting our thin underpin- 
ning of gold be sifted out of our coffers 
by foreign demand. 

You remember how the Communists 
recently told their workers to turn in 
the money which represented their war- 
time savings, and get revalued rubles in 
return. The Soviet rulers were telling 
their people ‘the simple truth—they did 
not have any savings. They were paid, 
in war-time, in inflated money, with no 
backing. Instead of letting the poison 
of inflation go all through the economic 
system, the Communists lanced their 
economy, drained out the poisoned 
money, and told their people they were 
poor and in pain, but cleansed of their 
infection and ready to start fresh. 

The Soviet Government has continu- 
ously built up its supplies of gold by 
mining in the Arctic, in the Urals, per- 
haps by international transactions we 
know nothing about. I suppose they 
have a good part of ours. 

The United States has taken none of 
the bloat out of our economic system. 
Our enterprises were so fantastically 
productive that our real wealth did in- 
crease, but we increased our red-ink 
spending so fast that the dollar fell to 
half its value. At the same time we put 
restrictions on our gold miners so that 
nothing is added to our supply of mined 
gold. When gold is drawn out by in- 
ternational trade, we have no way to 
maintain the balance. 

What I am Saying is clear. 
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Everything which leads to deficit 
spending—and that is what this bill 
would lead to—is a military handicap to 
the United States. It is weakening us 
in preparation for the total war where 
any strength or weakness may be de- 
cisive 

It is incredible silliness for the Federal 
Government, in its weak financial posi- 
tion, to finance one grand spending proj- 
ect after another—with red ink budgets. 
It is not silly, but something far more 
ominous, for the American Government 
to engage in this continuous welfare 
spending, with a glaze of defense spend- 
ing, when the deadly contest with the 
might of the Soviet Union may be no 
farther away than tomorrow morning. 


SPENDING GOVERNMENTS NOTHING NEW 


The problem of restraining the Gov- 
ernment from spending as it likes is not 
new. It is eternal. 

We can find all the evidence of why 
government spending is political deca- 
dence in the experience of Athens, of 
Rome, of France under the kings and the 
Republic. 

The Founding Fathers knew it as an 
old story. 

Jefferson warned: 

I place economy among the most impor- 
tant virtues and public debt as the greatest 
of dangers to be feared. To preserve our 
independence, we must not let our leaders 
load us with perpetual debt. We must make 
our choice between economy with liberty, or 
profusion with servitude. The same pru- 
dence which in private life would forbid our 
paying our money, forbids it in the disposi- 
tion of public money. 

We must endeavor to reduce the Govern- 
ment to the practice of rigid economy to 
avoid burdening the people and arming the 
magistrate with a patronage of money which 
might be used to corrupt the very principle 
of government. * * * The multiplication of 
public offices, increase of expense beyond in- 
come, growth of the public debt, are indica- 
tions soliciting the employment of the prun- 
ing knife, * * * It is incumbent on every 
generation to pay its own debt as it goes, 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks sun- 
dry editorials; two communications from 
Wilbur Young, State superintendent of 
public instruction of the State of Indi- 
ana; a letter from John C. Lynn, legisla- 
tive director of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, which opposes this pro- 
posed legislation very strenuously; a 
communication from the Indiana State 
Chamber of Commerce; and a communi- 
cation from Clarence Manion, a member 
of the Indiana State Board of Education 
and chairman of a special committee 
which has just completed an 8-month 
survey of mathematics and science in 
Indiana schools. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
and other matters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Indianapolis News of August 9, 
1958] 
JENNER FEARS UNITED STATES COLLEGE 
CONTROL 
{By Lou Hiner, Jr.) 

WasHINGTON.—Federal drection of college 
graduates’ careers may result from the Fed- 
eral scholarship program, Senator WILLIAM 
E. JENNER, Republican, of Indiana, warned 
today. 
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Teeing off on the administration’s $1 bil- 
lion scholarship aid program, JENNER said: 

“The real result or objective of the plan 
is uniform Federal examinations with Fed- 
eral steering of the students where the 
Government wants them to go.” 

He added: 

“We want no uniform Federal examina- 
tions. This is the leftwing pressure of com- 
pulsory uniformity. We want no Federal 
rosters of who or who are not good students.” 

Under such a Federal grant program, JEN- 
NER said that students soon would “realize 
they had better say nothing critical of the 
Federal Government or they'll lose out 
later.” 

The administration’s proposal is for 
20,000 4-year scholarships a year 
from $500 to $1,000 for bright students. 

In an interview with the News, the In- 
diana Republican said: 

“No case ever had been made for Federal 
financing in any part of the educational 
job, except for short run contributions in 
federally impacted areas. 

“The statistics supporting this Federal 
contribution program are among the most 
discredited arguments ever submitted to 
Congress.” 

Jenner objected also that the scholarship 
proposal had been tied in with the Na- 
tion's defense program. He said the program 
was thrown together hastily to achieve un- 
der the influence of the sputniks the same 
old tired proposals that Congress has with- 
stood time and time again. 

Using Indiana as an example of the mis- 
statements of the scholarship advocates, 
JENNER said they had estimated some 2,000 
Hoosier high school pupils had high mathe- 
matical ability but no money to go to col- 
lege. 

When the time came for scholarship ex- 
aminations, however, only 700 pupils com- 
peted. There were 199 boys and girls who 
qualified as “bright” pupils, he said, and of 
that number there were only 53 who needed 
financial assistance. 

JENNER also praised the Indiana State 
Chamber of Commerce for setting up a 
$50,000 scholarship fund to educate Hoosier 
boys and girls. 

The Senator also criticized the program 
for being almost entirely slanted toward 
science. 

“Does this mean we are to ignore the 
other arts?” he asked. “When it comes to a 
single objective of defeating communism we 
may find we have a greater need for writ- 
ers, diplomats, businessmen, lawyers.” 

He concluded by o that he has 
seen “no indication whatever either local or 
private agencies are unable of understand- 
ing or meeting any local crisis in education.” 

Congressman CHARLES B. Brownson, Indi- 
anapolis Republican, also spoke out against 
Federal aid to education, saying it comes 
before Congress each session in a different 


“Federal aid to education which, today, 
shows up in a space suit, will apear tomor- 
row in a surgeon’s gown, next year in a pro- 
fessor’s robe and the year after that in an 
engineer’s tweed suit,” Brownsown said. 

“There is no end to the disguises avail- 
able and likewise no end to the spending 
possibilities of this masquerade,” he con- 
cluded. 


ANTIDOTE TO FEDERAL AID? 


The Senate Labor Committee which ap- 
proved a $1,500,000,000 Federal aid to educa- 
tion bill—partly for college scholarships— 
should have looked first to Indiana. 

An effective antidote for the creeping dis- 
ease of Federal aid to education is being 
offered by the Indiana State Chamber of 
Commerce. This group of leading business- 
men from all parts of the State has created 
its own scholarship aid program. 
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It has been done through establishment 
of a private foundation incorporated by 17 
members which will give scholarships to sup- 
plement the resources of high school gradu- 
ates who wish to go to college. Pupils in- 
terested in science and mathematics will re- 
ceive first attention. 

By almost any criterion, the State cham- 
ber’s program measures up to a sounder and 
more logical way to aid needy young men 
and women. 

In the matter of economics alone, it is 
far superior to any Federal program which 
would be financed entirely from the taxpay- 
ers’ money, with a loss of about 30 percent 
in administrative costs. 

The State chamber’s plan is tailored to the 
need of Indiana, something that would be 
impossible in any Federal scholarship pro- 
gram operated by bureaucrats on the remote 
Potomac. 

The private foundation will aid needy 
pupils in a list selected by a committee 
appointed by Governor Handley which had 
made a painstaking survey. It should be 
pointed out that the survey found that 
the need was far less acute than had been 
dramatized by overzealous advocates of Fed- 
eral aid. 

We believe it is significant that industrial 
and business leaders in Indiana are accepting 
their responsibilities toward higher educa- 
tion. 

It is gratifying that the State chamber of 
commerce has taken its positive action. As 
long as there is such leadership in the cause 
of higher education there will be no reason 
at all for the meddling hand of Federal 
bureaucracy to reach into our schools and 
colleges. 

The bill has not received full Senate ap- 
proval yet. We hope that it never does, for 
we have a better way in Indiana. 


[From the Indianapolis Times] 
INDIANA Meets A “Crisis” 


Thdiana’s State Chamber of Commerce ap- 
pears to have coped effectively and ade- 
quately this week with another “crisis in 
education.” 

Not, to be sure, a very big crisis—no 
matter what they have been saying about 
it in Washington, or how many billions of 
dollars they have been wanting to spend 
on its solution. 

This one, indeed, turned out finally to in- 
volve a total of 53 young men and women 
in Indiana, and a total of $37,000 in money. 

There is a bill pending before Congress 
just now appropriating more than $1 billion 
which is somewhat more than the total taxes 
of 1 million American families for a whole 
year to provide college scholarships for out- 
standingly brilliant young high school grad- 
uates. According to its advocates many thou- 
sands of such youngsters want to go to college 
but cannot because they cannot come up 
with the necessary money. 

An Indiana study commission took the 
standards of scholarship provided by the 
Federal aid folks and applied them to this 
year’s senior classes in all Indiana high 
schools. The total number was somewhat 
smaller than alarmist reports from Wash- 
ington had been indicating. Then the 
commission surveyed all the Hoosier young- 
sters who fell into this select group which 
would qualify for Federal aid under the 
pending bill, and took a look at their own 
college plans. 

It found all but 53 of them were going 
to college on their own, without Federal 
or any other help from the taxpayers, 

Those 53 did have a problem, which some 
of them were not sure they were going to 
be able to solve, of meeting their own col- 
lege expenses, 

The Indiana Chamber of Commerce simply 
set up a fund to take care of all 53, and a 
continuing program for meeting like needs 
in future. 
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The total cost this year will be $37,000— 
none of it tax money. Less, perhaps, than 
it would cost just to administer and 
spend the Federal aid proposed for Indiana 
alone under the legislation now before Con- 
gress, before any student got enough aid to 
buy a notebook. 

That takes care of another crisis. 

Unfortunately it probably will not be the 
last. These have been bobbing up incessant- 
ly since about 1916 and have been turned 
down by virtually every session of Congress 
for the past 50 years. Not always the same 
crisis, of course. Sometimes it has been 
shortages of teachers, sometimes of class- 
rooms, sometimes of other educational fa- 
cilities. So we feel fairly safe in assuming 
there will be another one next year and still 
another the year after, and so on, each as 
phony as the one before it. 

Slowly, however, it is beginning to dawn 
on taxpayers and their Representatives in 
Congress alike, that the real objective of 
this whole half-century campaign is to get 
the Federal Government in control of the 
schools, as the first step toward control of 
the minds and the thoughts of the next gen- 
eration, and nothing more than that. 

The Indiana survey has exploded one more 
in the long series of myths on the subject, 
and the chamber of commerce program has 
once again demonstrated their absurdity. 

We doubt if the Federal aiders will quit 
trying, though. 

Absurdity has never stopped them before. 

[From the Indianapolis Star 
of August 7, 1958] 


INDIANA POINTS THE WAY 


Despite the increasingly bad condition of 
the Federal budget, a renewed effort is being 
made to push an aid to education measure 
through the present Congress. A proposal 
in the House would cost about $1,070 million. 
The Senate has a bill which would cost 
about $1,500 million. Both would project 
the Federal Government into student selec- 
tion and curricula planning in both public 
schools and institutions of higher learning. 

President Eisenhower’s backing of the 
proposition is tempered by his insistence 
that Federal scholarships for college stu- 
dents should not be as numerous as these 
bills provide, and that they should be based 
on need. Both are good points. 

The fact of the matter is that the ques- 
tion of need argues against any action at 
the present time. If scholarships are to be 
based on need, Congress has no way to de- 
termine how many should be provided nor 
how much money will be required. It has 
no figures at all—except pure guesses—on 
how many able students are prevented by 
shortage of money from going to college. 
Without this information, an intelligent 
program cannot be set up. 

While the new campaign to push this 
Federal aid bill through was being launched, 
further action was being carried out in In- 
diana which shows that the Federal pro- 
gram is not needed here at all. We doubt 
that it is needed elsewhere. The Indiana 
State Chamber of Commerce announced the 
establishment of a foundation to help cap- 
able and needy students through college. 
It is making grants totaling about $37,000 
to 51 graduates of Indiana high schools in 
this year’s class who were identified in the 
Manion committee survey as promising stu- 
dents who did not have enough resources for 
their first college year. The committee nar- 
rowed the field to 54 who had the ability and 
needed help, out of a starting group of 
2,000 based on the estimates of high school 
principals. Some of these already had 
scholarships, which were not enough to 
bridge the gap. Three subsequently ob- 
tained adequate scholarships. The other 51 
will be provided the necessary help by the 
new foundation. 
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This is an example of the sensible way to 
help capable students through college. 
First find out how many have both the 
ability and the need, and how much the 
need is. Then meet the need, 

Besides being a badly aimed shot at the 
target of college financial problems, the Fed- 
eral proposals include substantial other 
items of teacher training, equipment and 
student counseling in the public schools. 
These are objectionable as Federal intru- 
sions into fields better left to local financing 
and local control. 

Meanwhile, what happened to the highly 
desirable proposal, advanced in the House by 
Representative CHARLES HALLECK, of Indiana, 
for Federal income tax relief for parents or 
others carrying the load of college ex- 
penses? Here is a plan which would pro- 
vide quick and sure help directly at the 
point of need, where the bills are being 
paid. The concern in Congress for helping 
to get students through college could be 
excellently expressed by enacting this 
measure. 

STATE OF INDIANA, 
Indianapolis, August 6, 1958. 
Hon. WILLIAM E. JENNER, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR JENNER: Last February all of 
the Indiana high-school principals estimated 
that there were approximately 2,000 high- 
school seniors in our State with high ability 
in mathematics and science who did not 
have enough money to go to college. When 
the opportunity presented itself on April 19, 
and for 1 month later, for any high-school 
senior to take a comprehensive 41,-hour ex- 
amination in mathematics, science, English, 
and social studies; only 703 seniors availed 
themselves of the opportunity. 

We learned, after the tests were machine- 
scored, that 199 of this group ranked above 
the 90 percentile in mathematics and sci- 
ence. We eliminated those who stated they 
had enough money to go to college; intended 
to major in fields other than mathematics 
and science; or were eliminated by the need 
formula. Final results revealed that there 
were only 53 who qualified for financial aid 
from $10 to $1,200. 

The Indiana Chamber of Commerce imme- 
diately went into action and raised $37,000 
for the 53 students. Each is now guaran- 
teed a year’s work in college as far as finances 
are concerned. 

I am confident if the other States of the 
Union had made a similar study to the one 
made in Indiana and had provided the nec- 
essary financial effort as was done by the 
State chamber of commerce, there would be 
no need for the Federal-aid scholarship bill. 

I, therefore, urge you to do all you can to 
defeat H. R. 13247. 

If this legislation becomes a law provid- 
ing just one scholarship instead of 23,000, a 
furrow has been broken in fertile prairie 
territory permitting erosion to take place 
during the future generations, 

Sincerely yours, 
WILBUR YOUNG, 
State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 


STATE OF INDIANA, 
Indianapolis, August 12, 1958. 
Hon. WILLIAM E. JENNER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear BILL: This editorial from today’s 
(Tuesday’s) Indianapolis Star is typical of 
the reaction throughout Indiana. The peo- 
ple of our State are genuinely aroused by 
the hodgepodge bill passed by the House, for, 
as the editorial points out, the Federal schol- 
arship proposal is being used as the Trojan 
horse to impose direct Federal grants on 
many phases of public education. 


August 13 


The Hoosier Republican delegation voted 
solidly as their constituents wished and as 
their own good judgment dictated, particu- 
larly in view of the conclusive and irrefuta- 
ble study made by the Manion committee. 
I am sure that you will do everything pos- 
sible—not only at the time of any voting 
but long before—to stop this nefarious bill 
in the Senate. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILBUR YOUNG, 
State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 


Arp SHows Irs. Cotors 


In their eagerness to get a bill passed by 
the House, the promoters of Federal aid to 
education laid their objectives out in the 
open. The measure which has so energeti- 
cally been promoted as a scholarship plan 
Was passed by the House—without the 
scholarships. 

If the Senate should pass a scholarship 
bill, perhaps scholarships could be put back 
into a final measure in conference commit- 
tee. But that will be a matter of small con- 
cern to the Federal aid group. They have 
what they want in the bill which passed the 
House. They have a program of grants to 
public schools for purchase of equipment for 
specified types of educational programs. 
They have a program of grants to be used in 
teacher training. They have a program of 
federally supervised student counseling and 
guidance in the public schools. These are 
what the Federal aid promoters want—the 
devices of Federal intervention in the opera- 
tion and direction of the public schools. 

The bill which passed the House does con- 
tain a loan program for the aid of students 
in college. But the probable impact of this 
program is, we think, grossly overestimated. 
We suspect that it would have been sacri- 
ficed just as readily as the scholarships plan 
was tossed out, if it had been necessary to 
get the public school intervention bill 
through. 

The nine Republican Representatives from 
Indiana deserve credit for supporting an un- 
successful attempt to kill the bill by sending 
it back to the Education Committee. We 
commend them for that. We don’t quite 
understand, though, why they then curled 
up and permitted the measure to be passed 
without a record vote. 

The only chance of saving the Nation's 
school systems from this assault now rests 
with the Senate. We hope cooler heads will 
be in the majority there. If they needed any 
help in seeing the proposition clearly, the 
House has provided such help. During House 
debate the measure was referred to as “a 
crazy bill,” and “a hydraheaded mon- 
strosity.” The accuracy of those terms was 
more than ever obvious when the House got 
through with the bill. 

The Senate can preserve sanity in this 
matter by rejecting this barefaced bid for 
Federal strings on the public schools. 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. C., August 12, 1958. 
Hon. WILLIAM E. JENNER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR JENNER: The American Farm 
Bureau Federation is opposed to S. 4237 and 
the program of Federal scholarships, stu- 
dent loans, and the other forms of Federal 
aid to general education contained in the 
proposal. This program involves the begin- 
ning of Federal intervention and control in 
the operation of our public educational sys- 
tem. We believe the needs of our public 
education system can best be met through 
the utilization of State and local funds and 
resources. 

While creative and research talent is al- 
ways in short supply, there is ample evi- 
dence that our technically trained manpower 
supply, if properly and fully utilized, is ade- 
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quate for both our economic and military 
needs. The real question is how we utilize 
the e and scientific talent we have 
available, not how we quickly develop such 
talent. We do not believe that the pro- 
gram of Federal assistance to education pro- 
posed in S, 4237 will necessarily provide any 
better utilization of our scientific and engi- 
neering resources. 

With the Federal debt at an all time high, 
the farm bureau believes this is no time to 
embark on a new Federal spending pro- 
gram for education. Federal aid will not 
solve our educational problems. 

We urge that you oppose the passage of 
S. 4237. 
Sincerely yours, 

Joun C. LYNN, 
Legislative Director. 
INDIANA STATE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Indianapolis, August 6, 1958. 
The Honorable WILLIAM E. JENNER, 
United States Senate, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Bru: I think you will be interested 
in the enclosed copy of the news release 
which was given to newspapers and press 
associations the afternoon the State cham- 
ber’s new educational foundation was estab- 
lished (Monday, August 4). It puts some 
emphasis on phases of the foundation’s pur- 
poses which we believe to be just as im- 
portant as the making of scholarship loans 
to qualified students who cannot get aid 
through already existing scholarship grants 
or loan funds. 

As noted in the news release, the new 
foundation will: First, “work with Indiana 
colleges and universities and local organi- 
zations to help high-school students locate 
existing scholarships or loan funds.” 

The State superintendent's study commit- 
tee found instances where students had 
failed to find financial aid simply because 
the students didn't know how to get the 
information. When establishment of the 
foundation was being discussed by our 
board, 1 member said there was a fund 
already existing which could take care of 3 
qualified students from his own county 
(Howard) who had been listed by the com- 
mittee. By acting as a clearinghouse 
through which students and sources of 
financial aid can be brought together, we 
feel the foundation can serve one of its most 
useful purposes. 

The second purpose of the foundation is 
“to encourage establishment of additional 
local student-aid programs by civic groups 
and businesses in Hoosier communities.” 

We believe that as our program develops 
we can create a greater feeling of local re- 
sponsibility than now exists for providing 
aid to outstanding students in the commu- 
nity who need it. 

The third purpose is “to establish a loan 
fund from which to finance the higher eüu- 
cation of qualified students who cannot ob- 
tain aid from other sources.” 

This final purpose is designed to assure 
that no Hoosier student who meets the 
scholastic qualifications, and cannot obtain 
needed aid from other sources, will be de- 
nied the opportunity to go to college be- 
cause of lack of finances. 

You will note in our release that for this 
first year the foundation will make loans 
only to the math and science specialists 
found by the State superintendent’s office to 
be in need of financial help. There just isn't 
time to set up our own qualification proce- 
dures between now and the opening of fall 
college terms, The program probably will 
be expanded to other fields next year. 

In our studies preceding establishment of 
our foundation, we learned that there are 
at least two similar programs in other States 
— and Massachusetts). There may be 
others, 
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Certainly the official Indiana survey of the 
State superintendent of public instruction 
showed how grossly exaggerated are the 
claims of those who want to put the Federal 
Government—already debt ridden and oper- 
ating at a deficit—into the scholarship and 
school business as a “defense” measure. 
These things are the responsibility of private 
individuals, the States, and communities, 
and we want to keep that responsibility in 
Indiana 


I hope that you, and others who think as 
you and we do, can stop once more the 
people who continually want to use Federal 
aid as a means to get their hands on the 
institutions which educate American youth. 

Cordially yours, 
Jack E. REICH, 
Executive Vice President. 


RELEASE FROM INDIANA STATE CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


Creation of a foundation to assist qualified 
Hoosier students in financing college educa- 
tions was announced today by the Indiana 
State Chamber of Commerce following a 
meeting of its board of directors at the In- 
dianapolis Athletic Club. 

For the first year, aid will be limited to 
high school graduates intending to major in 
science and mathematics. In subsequent 
years, other fields of education may be in- 
cluded, according to Clarence A. Jackson, 
State chamber president. 

of the new foundation, Mr. Jack- 
son eaid, will be: 

1. To work with Indiana colleges and uni- 
versities and local organizations to help high 
school students locate existing scholarships 
or loan funds for which they are qualified; 

2. To encourage establishment of addi- 
tional local student-aid programs by civic 
groups and businesses in Hoosier communi- 
ties; : 
3. To establish a loan fund from which to 
finance the higher education of qualified stu- 
dents who cannot obtain aid from other 
sources. 

Foundation funds will be raised independ- 
ently of the normal membership funds of the 
State chamber and the foundation will func- 
tion as a separate nonprofit corporation. 

Scholastic requirements will be established 
and eligibility for aid will be determined by 
an advisory committee of educators. Stand- 
ards of “need” for financial aid probably will 
follow those already set up by the State’s 
various educational institutions, Mr. Jack- 
son said. 

Glenn W. Thompson of Columbus, a past 
president of the State chamber and president 
of the DePauw University board of trustees, 
was elected president of the foundation. J. 
Ralph Thompson of Seymour, vice president 
of the Purdue board of trustees, was elected 
vice president. Other officers are Otto N. 
Frenzel of Indianapolis, treasurer, and Jack 
E. Reich, executive vice president of the 
chamber, secretary. Lothair Teetor of 
Hagerstown was named fund raising chair- 
man. 

The chamber president said because of 
shortness of time the students who will be 
considered for assistance in the fall term this 
year will be limited to the 53 scholastically 
qualified high school graduates found by a 
recent survey of the State superintendent of 
public instruction to be in need of additional 
help to finance college educations in science 
and mathematics. 

Clarence E. Manion of South Bend, chair- 
man of a special State chamber committee 
which recommended establishment of the 
new foundation and also chairman of the 
official committee named by State school 
superintendent Wilbur Young to survey 
needs for science and mathematics scholar- 
ships, said instances had been found of exist- 
ing funds going begging “because students 
and the sources of financial aid had not been 
brought together,” 
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The foundation sponsored by the State 
chamber plans to act as a clearinghouse for 
information on scholarships and other types 
of aid available to qualified students, thus 
permitting parents and students to obtain 
this information more easily. 

“The official survey in Indiana,” Mr. Jack- 
son said, “already has proved there is no 
need for the federally financed scholarships 
proposed in a bill now in Congress under 
the phony label of ‘defense measure.’ The 
new foundation is designed to plug with In- 
diana resources the very small gap not filled 
by current aid programs for outstanding 
students.” 

Directors of the new corporation, in addi- 
tion to the officers, are R. H. McMurtrie of 
Huntingburg, Fred M. Crapo of Muncie, Floyd 
A. Hines of Connersville, George C. Carroll 
of Terre Haute, Paul W. Kerr of Elkhart, Mr, 
Teetor, and C. Harvey Bradley, E. B. Newill, 
Harry T, Ice and Mr. Jackson all of Indian- 
apolis. 

Other incorporators of the new foundation 
are Alden P. Chester and James R. Cypher of 
Kokomo, Charles B. Enlow and John R. Ibach 
of Evansville, Welby M. Frantz of Terre 
Haute, Clifford F. Payne of New Castle, Jo- 
seph A. Osborn of Marion, F. E, Schouweiler 
of Fort Wayne and Joseph L. Hanna, George 
S. Olive and Ottis T, Fitzwater all of Indian- 
apolis, All foundation directors and incor- 
porators are members of the board of the 
Indiana State Chamber of Commerce. 

Avucusr 6, 1958. 

Day letter to: 

Senator STYLES BRIDGES, 

Senator HOMER CAPEHART, 
Senator WILLIAM KNOWLAND, 
Senator JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
Senator EDWARD MARTIN, 
Senator KARL E. MUNDT, 

Senator HERMAN TALMADGE, 
Sonator JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 
Senator HARRY BYRD, 

Senator GEORGE W. MALONE: 

I hope that you will vote against the pro- 
posed Federal scholarship bill. Iam a mem- 
ber of the Indiana State Board of Education 
and chairman of a special committee that 
has just completed an 8-month survey of 
mathematics and science in Indiana schools, 
Our statewide examination and screening 
found only 53 qualified high-school gradu- 
ates who need financial aid in order to go to 
college next September. All these have now 
been given the necessary aid from private 
sources. I am sure that a similar effort 
would show the same result in every State of 
the Union. Indiana schools do not need 
Federal aid and do not want the Federal 
control that always goes with Federal aid. 
The Federal budget is now running $1 billion 
into the red every month. Surely this is no 
time to vote another billion for a need that 
has not been clearly demonstrated. Con- 
tinued deficit spending is destroying the 
value of 90 million savings accounts. Please 
give these millions of people a break. Urge 
your colleagues to stop the spending, ad- 
journ Congress, and go home, 

Cordially, 
CLARENCE MANION, 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes on the amendment to the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. MURRAY]. 

Mr, MURRAY. Mr. President, I rise 
to urge the adoption of the school con- 
struction amendment offered by the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. McNamara] 
to the scholarship bill, S. 4237, now un- 
der consideration. 

As one of the sponsors of S. 3311, 
which was designed to provide adequate 
classroom facilities and a program for 
necessary teachers, I realize how meager 
this proposed amendment is. Years of 
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inadequate financial support, added to 
the great increase in enrollment in our 
schools, has created a tremendous short- 
age of classrooms as well as a shortage 
of qualified teachers. 

‘The latest calculation of the Office of 
Education shows that there is a continu- 
ing shortage of approximately 140,000 
classrooms in the United States. Added 
to this there is a vast need for additional 
qualified teachers. 

Despite the efforts by States and 

local communities to build schools and 
increase teachers’ salaries, this national 
shortage of classrooms and teachers con- 
tinues and requires emergency action on 
the part of the Federal Government. 
. Now, Mr. President, while we can all 
agree that education is chiefly a func- 
tion of the States and local communi- 
ties, we must not ignore the fact that the 
Federal Government has a real respon- 
sibility to see that every American child 
has an opportunity to get an adequate 
education. The great need for this leg- 
islation will not disappear until Congress 
takes action. 

The Soviet Union spends twice as 
much of its national income on educa- 
tion as the United States does. How 
can this nation match—much less sur- 
pass—the Soviet Union if we continue to 
deny American boys and girls the good 
fundamental education which they must 
have at the elementary and high school 
level in order to become scientists and 
technicians? 

Mr. President, there is no question of 
doubt that this program is basic to any 
‘program for the training of scientists 
and technicians to meet the threat to our 
national security. 

We held hearings in the education 
subcommittee on S. 3311, which would 
provide aid for either schoolroom con- 
struction or teacher salaries. The States 
could divide up the money between those 
two needs as they saw fit. To evade this 
responsibility in the face of the admitted 
conditions established at our hearings 
and acknowledged throughout the coun- 
try will constitute a major error in the 
record of this Congress. We developed 
in these hearings documentation for a 
much greater program than is enyi- 
sioned in the modest proposal now under 
consideration. 

The Office of Education advised me 
this week that it now costs approxi- 
mately $40,000 for construction of a 
classroom and related facilities. With 
the shortage of 140,000 classrooms rec- 
ognized by the administration, this 
means that approximately $5.6 billion is 
required merely to take care of the 
present shortage. 

The amendment now under considera- 
tion would provide no more than $2 
billion in Federal funds, over a 2-year 
period. When supplemented by local 
funds, the entire amount would not pro- 
vide for the present need, not to mention 
future needs. 

Furthermore, this amendment would 
do nothing to provide supplementary in- 
come for teachers, many of whom are 
grossly underpaid and who consequently 
turn to more remunerative jobs. 

This, then, is a modest proposal, an 
inadeauate proposal; but it is a begin- 
ning, Mr. President, and I say it is long 
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past time when the Senate should meet 
its responsibility to the schoolchildren 
of America. 

Witnesses from the chamber of com- 
merce appearing before our subcommit- 
tee admitted, in answer to questions, 
that their organization has worked for 
subsidies for various big-business in- 
terests. I am for subsidies, too, where 
they are necessary for our national wel- 
fare; but I am for a sudsidy also for 
education, and this Congress has an 
obligation to act on this matter which 
we have been sidestepping for years. 

What we are seeking to provide by 
this amendment is far from sufficient to 
meet the needs established by the hear- 
ings, but it is all that we can expect to 
accomplish at this session of the Con- 
gress. In the coming session, the Con- 
gress should give priority to this matter 
in view of the very serious conditions 
existing in our schools. 

Mr. President, I submit that the pend- 
ing amendment should be approved. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. Iyield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the senior Senator from Montana 
has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield myself 1 
minute on the bill. I wish to commend 
my distinguished senior colleague and 
former chairman of the committee; for 
the statement he has made. He has 
spoken for the full Montana delegation, 
and the Recorp should show that his 
remarks have the endorsement of all 
members of that delegation. 

I yield 10 minutes to the distinguished 
junior Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON. . Mr. President, I am 
proud to be a cosponsor of S. 4237, the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958. 
The Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] 
and his colleagues on the Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee merit our pro- 
found thanks for getting this bill to us 
in such form as to permit action before 
adjournment. 

It would have been a major disservice 
to the national interest if this Congress 
had adjourned before giving the country 
some concrete programs to help revitalize 
our learning in the sciences and in the 
humanities. 

The Soviet Union confronts us today 
with an all-out, across-the-board com- 
petition. Moscow is determined to reach 
and overreach this country not only in 
military strength and in science, but in 
industrial production, world trade, prop- 
aganda, and diplomacy as well. 

To meet the total challenge our Nation 
needs the ablest minds and the most 
creative skills it can muster—both in the 
sciences and in the humanities. 

Yet for some time this country has 
frittered away its intellectual assets. We 
have neglected our schools and our teach- 
ers, and we have failed to make adequate 
provision for higher education and for 
basic research. 

In this respect, the fathers of our 
country were far more realistic than our 
generation has been. Washington, Jef- 
ferson, John Quincy Adams, and James 
Madison, and others of our early states- 
men, saw clearly that knowledge and the 
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application of science and intelligence 
were essential to the fulfillment of the 
promises of this great continent and to 
the development of national strength. 

The dangers of neglecting learning in 
the modern world were prophetically 
stated by Alfred North Whitehead in 
1916, in these words: | 

In the conditions of modern life the rule 
is absolute; the race which does not value 
trained intelligence is doomed. Not all your 
heroism, not all your social charm, nor all 
your wit, nor all your victories on land or 
at sea, can move back the finger of fate. To- 
day we maintain ourselves. Tomorrow sci- 
ence will have moved forward yet one more 
step, and there will be no appeal from the 
judgment which will be pronounced on the 
uneducated. 


Certainly the path we are traveling 
today leads to the reassessment of the 
value we, as a people, place on learning. 

Sputnik was the shock treatment. For 
the past 10 months this country has 
been engaged in a great reexamination 
of the state of American knowledge and 
education. 

In the light of the glaring deficiencies 
exposed by this national self-appraisal, 
the bill before us today is a minimum, a 
beginning. 

I am glad that the present bill places 
special emphasis on science training. 

Ten years ago, there was no question 
where the best scientists in the world 
could be found—hevre in the United 
States. Today, authoritative voices tell 
us that 10 years from now the best sci- 
entists in the world will be found in 
Russia. 

For the first time in our history, we 
are losing scientific raccs for discovery 
that we wanted to win. In one critical 
scientific project after another our prob- 
lem is no longer how to stay ahead. It 
is how to catch up. 

We now see that we will fall further 
and further behind unless steps are taken 
to bolster our scientific and technical 
potential. 

The national-defense scholarships and 
loans provided in this bill should en- 
courage and help more of our promising 
talent to embark on scientific careers. I 
hope that the proposed number of schol- 
arships—approximately 23,000—will not 
be reduced. I understand that the Presi- 
dent would prefer arrangements for only 
10,000 scholarships. I cannot believe that 
the, Senate will go along with this re- 
duction. 

Each year about 200,000 American 
high-school students who could profit 
by college do not go to college. Accord- 
ing to recent studies, as many as 150,000 
of these might have gone to college had 
adequate financial support been offered 
them. 

Even the 23,000 scholarships provided 
in this bill will only salvage a minute 
percentage of the able high-school talent 
now lost to college each year. 

I am glad that the pending bill is not 
exclusively devoted to science, and that 
it recognizes the need to revitalize cer- 
tain areas of humanistic studies, particu- 
larly the study of foreign languages. 

Obviously, it is not enough just to 
train more scientists to teach the facts 
and methods and inculcate the atti- 
tudes of the laboratory—indispensable as 
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these may be. Science can build us 
rockets, but it cannot tell us whether 
they will go to Moscow or the moon. 
Science gives us amazing implements to 
use, but cannot asure us they will be 
used for the benefit of mankind. 

Moreover, in this period of the cold 
war, we need above all the tools to work 
effectively with other peoples. Moscow 
intends, if it can, to inherit the world 
by drawing more and more people into 
its orbit. A major part of our task is to 
hold the Free World together and help 
keep the uncommitted peoples from slip- 
ping behind the Iron Curtain. For this 
undertal:ing there is no more important 
skill than an understanding of foreign 
languages. 

Yet, in this area, we are not even as- 
suring ourselves the minimum tools. 
Compared to the Soviet Union we are 
doing a fifth-rate job in language 
training. 

For example, Telegu is the language 
of 33 million people in India who live 
in an area where communism has made 
substantial inroads. Yet not six people 
in this country can read a newspaper in 
Telegu. Members of a Soviet delegation, 
however, arriving in Indian can speak 
Telegu and read it. 

Fifty percent of our entire Foreign 
Service Corps do not have a speaking 
knowledge of even one foreign language. 
Furthermore, our Ambassador in Mos- 
cow is the only United States Ambassa- 
dor in a Communist country who speaks 
the language of the country to which he 
is assigned. 

The language development projects in- 
cluded in this bill can encourage more 
intensive study of foreign languages. 
We must recognize, however, that these 
projects are only a small start on an 
adequate language program. 

Both public and private efforts to im- 
prove and broaden our language studies 
are too haphazard and disjointed to turn 
back the rising tide of ignorance in the 
modern-language field. We need a far- 
sighted national leadership and direction 
that will spur and coordinate the many 
efforts in this field. 

There has been a great deal of talk 
about the need for a greater flow of 
first-class talent into the sciences and 
humanities. At last, with this bill, Con- 
gress is moving toward a program to 
give this talent the stimulation and en- 
couragement it deserves, 

The central question now is whether 
we will make the most of these first steps 
in revitalizing American learning. Or 
will we lapse back into indifference and 
let even these first steps falter. 

Mr. President, I urge prompt and fa- 
vorable action on this bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an address 
prepared by the junior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] on the bill 
now under consideration be read by the 
legislative clerk. I make this request for 
the reason heretofore given. 

There being no objection, the legisla- 
tive clerk read as follows: 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
am a co-sponsor of S. 4237, the National 
Defense Education Bill, reported by the 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee 
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under the very able chairmanship of my 
colleague the senior Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL]. I take this opportu- 
nity to commend the chairman and the 
members of the committee for bringing 
to the Senate floor a bill which I con- 
sider to be one of the most important 
with which this body has dealt in this 
session of Congress. The distinguished 
Senator from Alabama, under great dif- 
ficulty, has rendered a great service to 
the country in bringing before us this 
bill. 

I will support this measure with all 
the vigor I possess. It is imperative that 
it be enacted. I would be less than 
frank, however, if I did not voice the 
deep concern I feel that this bill does not 
go far enough in meeting basic needs of 
our educational system. 

Lest my remarks be interpreted as be- 
ing critical of the bill, may I stress that 
I believe this is an essential step in 
meeting our immediate needs in the sci- 
entific field. It is the first significant 
measure to come before us this session 
to help the nation meet the challenge of 
Soviet scientific achievements. 

But my thesis, Mr. President, is that 
we must recognize that this bill is only 
a step in the right direction. It is ex- 
cellent as far as it goes. It does not, 
however, meet the problem which this 
body dare not lose sight of, and that is 
the problem of what we intend to do 
about the deplorable conditions which 
exist in our educational system at the 
primary and secondary levels. 

A scholarship program of this nature 
is good; it is needed; but if we fail to 
train individuals who are competent to 
avail themselves of the opportunities 
offered by such a proposal, it will be of 
little benefit. So, I maintain, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that while this bill may provide the 
tools to repair the hole in the roof, so to 
speak, it does nothing to supply the ma- 
terials needed to repair the shaky foun- 
dation, which is basic to the entire struc- 
ture. 

The basic training of our future scien- 
tists, engineers, educators, and profes- 
sionals must be adequate if they are to 
assume the responsibilities required of 
them in our social system. This training 
cannot be adequate so long as we con- 
tinue to ignore primary education. 

There is no dearth of facts pointing to 
the conclusion that we have not met our 
obligations in providing assistance to 
primary and secondary education. It 
has been estimated conservatively that 
this Nation has a present shortage of 
140,000 classrooms, and there is no pos- 
sibility that this shortage will diminish 
in the ensuing years; rather, with our 
exploding school age population, we can 
look forward to more critical shortages in 
the future. ` 

It is anticipated that we will witness 
this year an enrollment of 35 million 
students in our primary and secondary 
schools, and the experts predict this en- 
rollment will increase 10 percent by the 
year 1965. Mr. President, in my estima- 
tion, it is nothing short of sheer folly 
for the Congress to continue to close its 
eyes to these facts. 

I shall not take more of the Senate’s 
valuable time to further expound on why 
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I feel our position regarding education 
is grim. Itis grim for a number of rea- 
sons—primarily because we are faced 
with a grave challenge in this area from 
the Soviet Union. Members of the Sen- 
ate know of the accomplishments of the 
Russians. They were brought to our at- 
tention by Sputnik I, and I have no doubt 
that we now all realize that Sputnik I 
was not merely a pie in the sky or a 
bauble. 

While there was a great flurry in the 
Congress, immediately following the an- 
nouncement of this scientific marvel, to 
get on with the business of remedying our 
educational ills, much time has elapsed 
and our accomplishments to date add up 
to nothing. 

I recall a statement I made in Janu- 
ary of this year, when I expressed the 
thought that it would be a great tragedy 
if we permitted an opportunity to pass 
without doing something more funda- 
mental for our educational system than 
adopting a scholarship program merely 
to provide assistance at the college level. 

Mr. President, I will support, for that 
reason, the amendment offered to this 
bill by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamara]. His amendment would pro- 
vide to the States, on a matching basis, 
$2 billion over the next 2 years for class- 
room construction. Adoption of this 
amendment by the Congress would per- 
mit construction throughout the Nation 
of 105,000 classrooms. This would still 
be inadequate to meet our present class- 
room needs, but it would be a beginning. 
I share Senator McNamara’s concern 
about our failure to enact legislation for 
classroom construction and commend 
him for making consideration of such an 
amendment possible. I shall support it, 
and I urge my colleagues to do likewise. 
If we do not avail ourselves of this op- 
portunity, we may soon regret it. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Oregon 
on the amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I en- 
thusiastically support the amendment of 
the Senator from Michigan. School 
buildings are needed if there is to be 
school education. Just last year, the 
administration was agreeing with us 
about the classroom shortage to the ex- 
tent of giving half-hearted support to 
a construction bill. Now it has aban- 
doned that program, without, of course, 
giving any indication that Federal as- 
sistance is no longer needed. It did not 
because it cannot. At the opening of 
the school year, the Nation required 
about 200,000 new classrooms to meet 
new enrollments and replace obsolete 
buildings. The States are building 
about 60,000 new classrooms a year, 
thereby keeping up with new enroll- 
ments but making only a small dent in 
the backlog of construction needs. 

I can think of no more worthwhile 
public-works program than one of school 
construction. The bill I sponsored last 
year with Senator CLARK, S. 1134, and 
the new bill introduced by Senator Mur- 
RAY and cosponsored by myself and 
many others would include school con- 
struction among the uses to which the 
Federal grants could be put. Senator 
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PROXMIRE, of Wisconsin, this year joined 
us as a cosponsor of S. 1134. 

To those who still cling to the old 
notion that Federal assistance would 
lead to Federal control, I remind them 
of the history of Federal school con- 
struction. A great many people have 
forgotten that school buildings were 
among the major projects built by the 
Federal Government during the depres- 
sion of the 1930’s. In the 1955 report 
on Federal Aid for School Construction 
by the Library of Congress, there is con- 
tained a summary of the activities of 
the Public Works Administration and 
the Works Projects Administration. 
PWA made its grants to the localities 
to use for the construction they needed 
most. From 1933 through 1942, PWA 
made allotments for 6,687 elementary 
and secondary schools, costing over $979 
million. Every State of the Union par- 
ticipated in this program. School build- 
ings comprised 40 percent of all non- 
Federal projects for which PWA made 
allotments. 

Every Senator, in other words, has 
schools in his State that were built with 
Federal grants in the 1930’s. Can any 
one of them show where any Federal 
control of teaching methods or curricu- 
lums has resulted? Can anyone point 
to a single school in this country built 
with PWA funds and say that it fell 
under Federal domination because Fed- 
eral money helped build it? 

Then we have WPAschools. The WPA 
did not make grants to the localities or 
States, but built its projects directly. 
Over a period of 8 years, more than 5,900 
new schools were built, and more than 
33,000 others were modernized under 
WPA, at a cost of $466,700,000 of the 
Federal taxpayers’ money for school con- 
struction. 

The Senator from Michigan is not 
talking about a new program; he is talk- 
ing about carrying out a program which 
is well-established in the policies of this 
Nation. 

Can any Senator who is opposing Fed- 
eral aid because of fear of Federal con- 
trol point to any WPA-constructed 
school and say that it is now being run 
or dominated by the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

The same record can be shown for 
Public Law 815, under which Federal 
money is provided to build schools in the 
so-called federally impacted areas. 

I think the record already made on 
Federal funds for school construction 
puts to rest these fears of Federal con- 
trol of the schools of America. 

In fact, I digress to point out that mil- 
lions of dollars have poured into the 
States over many, many years for the 
so-called land-grant colleges under the 
Morrill Act. 

Does any Senator want to tell me that 
any State college in his State is domi- 
nated by the Federal Government be- 
cause it has been the recipient of great 
sums of money over the years? 

Of course, the answer is that such a 
charge is nonsense. It is pure non- 
sense. It is a fear argument. It is a 
‘scarecrow that is being built up in the 
communities of America, with the result 
that timid politicians too frequently are 
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following this propaganda line, and un- 
wittingly, I am sure, but nevertheless ef- 
fectively, denying to American boys and 
girls the educational opportunities that 
I think are their heritage. 

I have said before, and I repeat this 
afternoon, we cannot let the educational 
opportunities of American boys and girls 
be dependent upon an act of God. The 
place of birth of an American boy and 
girlis an act of God. 

I take the position that every Ameri- 
can boy and girl, wherever born in this 
country, is deserving of an equal chance 
for the maximum development of his or 
her brain potential. That is basic in 
this whole philosophy that I have been 
fighting for, along with other wonderful 
colleagues in the Senate, for decent Fed- 
eral aid to education for many years 
past. 

Mr. President, we cannot have an edu- 
cational system without having adequate 
physical facilities. Certainly teachers are 
needed. As I shall say in connection 
with another amendment, I am in sup- 
port of aid to teachers; but we are con- 
fronted also with a need for school 
buildings. I think we should have the 
political courage in the Senate of the 
United States to take back home to the 
people of our States a Federal aid to 
education law which will include author- 
ization for the appropriation of a good 
many millions of dollars—yes; I am will- 
ing to say that we can well afford to 
spend from $2 billion to $3 billion—for 
schools, and can justify it entirely on 
the ground of defense. 

I remind the Senate that a nation can 
be no stronger than its trained brain- 
power. We had better make certain 
that we stop wasting human values by 
inadequate education facilities for our 
boys and girls. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Kennepy]. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I join 
in support of the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
Namara]. I associate myself with the 
remarks just made by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse]. I do not think 
any program is more vitally needed than 
Federal assistance for schoo] construc- 
tion. The bill before the Senate repre- 
sents very long and dedicated effort by 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL]. 
I believe the bill can be strengthened by 
adding to it the funds which the Senator 
from Michigan has proposed, to provide 
for substantial assistance for the con- 
struction of needed school buildings 
throughout the country. 

I think anyone who has observed con- 
ditions, even in some of the richer States 
of the Nation, including the States of the 
Northeast, and who has noted the 
steady attrition in the number of school- 
rooms in comparison with the increasing 
population, realizes that any effective 
school assistance program must include 
not only scholarships and the other as- 
sistance provided in the bill, but also 
some assistance for the development of 
more schoolrooms for the children. 

In most of the communities of the Na- 
tion the property tax is already over- 
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burdening. The property tax in the city 
of Boston is now about $82 a $1,000. The 
rate is going up in almost every com- 
munity in Massachusetts. In the next 
couple of years the average rate will be 
between $75 and $80, and may go as high 
as $100. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Massachusetts 
has expired. 

Mr. CLARK. I yield 2 additional min- 
utes to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. For that reason, 
again and again we have seen a refusal 
and a reluctance on the part of the peo- 
ple who live in the cities to approve bond 
issues, because already the property tax 
is heavily mortgaged in those areas, 

I think the only source of taxation 
which can make a breakthrough in the 
area of assistance for schools in the next 
few years is the Federal tax, which will 
afford an opportunity to raise the needed 
funds for school construction. 

I think it is important, as we face up 
to the problem of education, to consider 
also funds for school construction. I be- 
lieve it is of vital importance to the na- 
tional defense and also of vital impor- 
tance to the maintenance of democracy. 
Democracy involves the maintenance of 
the intelligence of our population. I 
want to make certain that our popula- 
tion will be as intelligent as we can pos- 
sibly make it. That will involve the pro- 
viding of adequate schoolrooms, and 
good teachers at good pay. 

I think we shall be taking a step in 
that direction when we accept the 
amendment of the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. McNamara], which I support. 

Mr. CLARK obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield to 
me—with the understanding that, in do- 
ing so, he will not lose his right to the 
floor—in order that I may suggest the 
absence of a quorum? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at this time, 
I may suggest the absence of a quorum, 
without having the time required there- 
for charged to the time available to 
either side under the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JorDAN in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Pennsylvania will yield 
the floor at this time—— 

Mr. CLARK. I yield the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, at this time I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] 20 
minutes on the bill, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized 
for 20 minutes on the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] 
has reported from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare a bill which 
will be remembered as one of the great 
pieces of legislation of the 85th Congress. 
All of us are very much indebted to him 
for his leadership in the field of educa- 
tion, as well as for his leadership in the 
field of health. 

I am convinced that this measure, 
which provides a comprehensive, states- 
manlike approach to the problems pre- 
sented by the grave educational crisis of 
our times, will be remembered as one of 
the historic accomplishments of the 
senior Senator from Alabama, whose 
name already is enshrined in millions of 
hearts as the father of the Hill-Burton 
hospital construction program. 

Mr. President, I wish to commend the 
chairman of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare and all the other 
members of the committee for the splen- 
did report on Senate bill 4237 and for the 
drafting of the national defense educa- 
tional bill—a landmark in American 
educational history. The bill reported 
by the committee is, of course, much 
better than the bill recommended by the 
administration. 

The committee’s report is brief and 
eloquent. It is a document of great im- 
portance. I have read it with intense 
interest; and I strongly support its con- 
clusions. 

In only one area of the program pro- 
vided by the bill do I differ in the slight- 
est with the recommendations of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. I refer to what I consider to be 
perhaps the most important title of the 
bill—title II, providing for 23,000 schol- 
arships annually for outstanding stu- 
dents. 

My colleagues may recall that in Jan- 
uary 1957, I proposed legislation which 
included a proposal for 40,000 scholar- 
ships, based on the fact that each year 
there are between 150,000 and 200,000 
gifted young men and women who, be- 
cause of a lack of financial means, can- 
not take college training. My proposal 
was designed to make it possible for at 
least one-fourth to one-fifth of these 
fine young men and women to qualify 
for scholarships. Because of the finan- 
cial situation of their families, many of 
these students are in such straitened 
financial circumstances that they could 
not even consider applying for long- 
term, low-interest-rate loans. 

I consider the 40,000 scholarships to 
be a modest number. 

Mr. President, the 23,000-scholarships 
program provided for in the bill as re- 
ported by the committee would provide 
an average of 1 scholarship for each 
American high school—or about 1% 
scholarships per 100 high-school gradu- 
ates. 

The cost of providing 23,000 such 
scholarships is estimated at $17.5 mil- 
lion. When compared with the cost of 
building 1 capital ship or 1 squadron of 
jet bombers or 1 Reserve Forces airbase, 
this is a tiny amount to be devoted to the 
search for brilliant young minds. 
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I propose, Mr. President, that we 
should have—not an average of 1 
such scholarship per high school—but, 
instead, an average of 2 per high 
school. This would mean that we should 
provide in the bill for 46,000 scholar- 
ships rather than for the 23,000 presently 
proposed. Therefore, Mr. President, at 
the appropriate time I shall submit an 
amendment which will increase the 
amount in title II of the bill from $17.5 
million to $35 million. 

Mr. President, I was truly shocked to 
hear of the action taken last week by the 
House of Representatives, on a division 
vote—with very few Members on the 
floor—to strike all of title II from the 
House version of the national defense 
education bill. Thus, the scholarship 
bill was left without scholarships. That 
was an amazing spectacle. First, the 
President requested, this year, the pass- 
age of a bill which called for only 10,000 
scholarships—a number so small as to 
amount to little more than a token ges- 
ture in the direction of an effective 
scholarship program. Then members 
of his own party—in fact, members of 
his own wing of the Republican Party— 
have the audacity to say that it would 
weaken the fiber of American youth to 
permit them to receive scholarships, 
rather than loans. 

In the debate on the amendment 
which struck the scholarship provision 
from the House bill, it was brought out 
that the author of that unfortunate 
amendment had himself, in the 83d 
Congress, proposed successfully a schol- 
arship bill for students of Korean or 
Nationalist Chinese background. 

By the way, Mr. President, that is com- 
mendable; but if it is commendable for 
students of Korean and students of Na- 
tional Chinese background, certainly it is 
also commendable for American citizens. 

It takes a curious twist of logic, Mr. 
President, to justify a scholarship pro- 
gram for Chinese and Korean youth— 
and I favor such a program—and at the 
same time to argue that similar scholar- 
ships would weaken the fiber of American 
youth. Such an argument is sheer soph- 
istry. 

The loan program provided in title 
IIT of the bill is a spendid program which 
will provide needed opportunities to 
many students with fine minds, particu- 
larly students who are what we call late 
starters, who do not receive the spark 
of intellectual stimulus until somewhat 
later than many others. Perhaps the 
schools they attended were somewhat in- 
ferior, and therefore did not give them 
sufficient preparation to enable them to 
become eligible to receive scholarships. 
I am particularly pleased to find that 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare retained my proposal, of early 1957, 
to permit graduates who enter the teach- 
ing professions to write off, at the rate 
of 20 percent a year, their loans under 
title III of the bill. Thus, in 5 years, no 
debt would be remaining. I firmly 
believe this provision will greatly 
strengthen the numbers and the qual- 
ity of our elementary and secondary 
schoolteachers, who are, indeed, the 
foundation of our educational system. 

The scholarship provision in title I, 
however, is essentially an incentive pro- 
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gram. Within the educational system of 
our country, it can act as a catalyst to 
accelerate the improvement of teaching 
standards; the provision of better equip- 
ment for teaching in the sciences, math- 
ematics, and languages; and more inten- 
sive participation by parents in their 
children’s educational careers. 

I view this program, Mr. President, 
as a stimulus to the raising of scholastic 
standards throughout the United States. 

I believe that in our consideration of 
the scholarship program, we should have 
at least that point in mind; namely, that 
it will tend to stimulate greater national 
interest in the entire educational struc- 
ture of the Nation, and also will promote 
the educational advancement of brilliant 
students who have graduated from the 
secondary schools. 

I am very much pleased that the com- 
mittee has provided that the first $500 
of the scholarship shall be awarded 
solely on the basis of merit. A scholar- 
ship not only is a monetary award, but 
also, is an award of prestige, honor, and 
recognition. 

How wonderful it is that, at long last, 
in America the Government wishes to 
honor the intelligence and intellectual 
competenc2, and proposes to do so by 
means of scholarships made available by 
the Congress of the United States. 

The students who win scholarships, 
the parents of those students, and the 
high schools and the communities will 
share in the pride of achievement. 

Mr. President, I consider the scholar- 
ship provision to be the peak of the pyra- 
mid or the keystone in the arch of edu- 
cational excellence which we are trying 
to build today. The whole objective of 
the national defense education bill, so 
far as Iam concerned, is to provide every 
opportunity for gifted American stu- 
dents to develop their talents to the very 
fullest, and eventually to participate in 
the leadership of our Nation in every 
area—in business, in Government, in the 
professions, in every field of effort in our 
society. 

Mr. President, if we make it possible 
for even 1 or 2 creative individuals of 
the first rank to rise from obscurity and 
to take the place of the Einsteins, the 
Fermis, the Roosevelts, the Salks, the 
investment the Nation is making 
through this bill will be eminently 
worthwhile. Such trained intellects are 
priceless. There is simply no monetary 
value that can be assigned to them. All 
that we can know is that the investment 
in education which this bill constitutes 
is a tiny fraction of the value of un- 
covering and encouraging the gifted 
leaders of the next generation. 

To conclude, Mr. President, I strongly 
support the national defense education 
bill. It is one of the great pieces of 
legislation of the 85th Congress. Yet, 
it is saddening that a failure on the part 
of the administration to request a pro- 
gram for Federal aid for school construc- 
tion was not received in this session of 
Congress. 

Federal aid for school construction 
was not included in the national defense 
education bill, I feel sure, because of the 
feeling that its inclusion would jeopard- 
ize the passage of the entire bill. 
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Nevertheless, I have joined in the 
sponsorship of the amendment offered 
by the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara], which would 
provide a school construction program. 
I believe his amendment represents a 
minimum requirement, but is a most 
constructive approach to the problem. I 
have consistently fought for the pro- 
gram of Federal assistance for school 
construction. 

It was my privilege to sit in the very 
first hearing on Federal aid to school 
construction, in 1949. As a result of 
those hearings, there was enacted into a 
law a bill to provide Federal assistance 
for school construction in areas affected 
by Federal activities. Under that bill, 
millions of dollars were made available 
for school construction. I cite the rec- 
ord to prove that there has not been 
one instance of Federal interference or 
control, but there have been examples of 
fine schools constructed for growing 
communities. 

It was a bitter disappointment that 
the bill passed last year was defeated 
in the House, due to a lack of adminis- 
tration effort and the usual opposition. 
Doubtless the administration’s timidity 
and other circumstances will again make 
impossible a school construction bill dur- 
ing this session. Nevertheless, I feel that 
the record should be clear, that school 
construction is a prime objective—of 
equal importance, but not more impor- 
tant than the provisions of the national 
defense education bill. We need both 
bills, and while we are on the very 
threshold of achieving one great effort 
in education, we should not permit it to 
be said that the Congress, like the ad- 
ministration, did not consider Federal 
aid for school construction sufficiently 
important for consideration on the Sen- 
ate floor during this session of Congress. 

I wish to join and be associated with 
other Senators who have expressed com- 
mendation of the Senator from Michi- 
gan in his effort to bring forth a school 
construction assistance program as a 
fundamental part of the bill. Earlier to- 
day I commended the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] for the 
fine record which has been established 
in bringing this bill out of committee. 

When one reviews the testimony, com- 
prising 1602 pages, on the necessity for 
a science education national defense bill, 
there is no doubt about the necessity for 
such a program. 

By the way, every important military 
official of our Government has testified 
in favor of the bill. Every important 
general and admiral, including the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
has testified in favor of it. The Secretary 
of Defense has testified for the national 
defense education bill. I had been in 
telephonic communication with the De- 
partment of Defense prior to my pres- 
entation today. I can say for the record 
that the Secretary of Defense considers 
the program embodied in the National 
Defense Education Act to be as vital to 
the national security as any discovery 
which could be made in the field of sci- 
ence or any amount of military power 
Congress could mobilize through author- 
izations and appropriations. 
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Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. I have several questions 
to ask the distinguished Senator. I 
know he is well-informed on this matter 
I have no disagreement with his general 
conclusion. First, the bill and the 
amendment are only authorizations? Is 
that correct? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. WILEY. That means there 
would be no money available under the 
bill unless appropriations were made 
next year. Is that correct? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If the Senate could 
pass the bill this week—and I think it 
can pass it tonight—inasmuch as a sim- 
ilar bill has passed the House, the bill 
would have to go to conference, because, 
as I understand, the House struck out 
the scholarship provision. Because both 
Houses realize the urgency of the matter, 
I believe the national defense education 
bill can be enacted this week. Next week 
I am sure at least the preliminary ap- 
propriations necessary to put the pro- 
gram into effect could be provided. That 
is my personal opinion. I have the feel- 
ing that the leadership of both Houses 
of Congress, those responsible for both 
authorizations and appropriations, want 
to see this program underway, and I be- 
lieve they will get it underway. 

Mr. WILEY. I have no dispute with 
that conclusion. The only point I 
wanted to make, and I think the Senator 
has answered my question, is that this 
is an authorization. Unless appropria- 
tions were provided this week, or in suc- 
ceeding weeks of this session, for a part 
or all of the bill, the money would not 
be available. What I have in mind is 
that the people of the country, particu- 
larly those who are very much in favor 
of the program, must realize the situa- 
tion, so that in the event appropriations 
are not provided they will not feel some- 
thing has been done which is not correct. 
Merely providing an authorization does 
not mean the appropriate committee will 
provide $3 billion in appropriations. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is cor- 
rect in that statement, even though I 
must say that if the authorization bill 
is enacted, I am sure the Members of 
~ongress will find it within their means, 
hearts, and time to do something to get 
the program underway, at least on a 
minimum standard, 

Mr. WILEY. I think the Senator is 
right, that the majority of Congress 
wants a part of the program. The House 
has indicated it did not want a certain 
part of it. The significance of the mat- 
ter is that this bill is an authorization 
bill, and unless an appropriation can be 
obtained, there will not be a fulfillment 


of the purpose of the bill. 
Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. 


Mr. President, a while ago I men- 
tioned that every important military of- 
ficer testified in favor of the bill. I 
should like to make it quite clear that 
not only military officers testified in 
favor of the bill, but great scientists, im- 
portant educators, civic leaders, and 
persons in all walks of life appeared be- 
fore the Committee on Labor and Public 
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Welfare—indeed, before other commit- 
tees of Congress—urging the enactment 
of this bill. 

I should like to bring to the attention 
of the Senate that on February 3, 1958, 
Gen. Nathan Twining, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, testified on the bill. 
The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] asked General Twining this 
question: 

Do you think that a substantial effort 
directed to increasing the quality of our 
educational system would tend to improve 


our military posture relative to the Soviet 
Union? 


General Twining, our No. 1 military 
Officer, replied: 

I think that is probably the most impor- 
tant thing this country can do. 


That was not a conditional answer; it 
was an unqualified statement. 

General Twining went on to say: 

I started a campaign a couple of years 
ago to say in every speech I made something 
to the effect that we must get our schools 
on a better standard, 


Without taking the time of the Senate 
unduly, I may say there are more than 
two pages of testimony by the distin- 
guished general of the Air Force, the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. President, if we would go to the 
teachers of America, if we would go to 
the school boards of America, if we 
would go to the civic leaders of America, 
we would find they have been pleading 
for this program for months. What 
was once merely an issue to be discussed 
in Congress and what was once merely 
a desire on the part of the American 
people to improve their schools is now a 
national imperative. This is a matter of 
the utmost urgency. This has become 
an emergency rather than simply a sub- 
ject for legislative debate. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

aad Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 30 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
when the committee report on the pro- 
posed legislation was published it con- 
tained my views in 3 short paragraphs 
on page 55. Istated: 

This bill and the foregoing remarks of the 
majority remind me of an old Arabian proy- 
erb: 

If the camel once get his nose in the tent, 
his body will soon follow. 

If adopted, the legislation will mark the 
inception of aid, supervision, and ultimately 
control of education in this country by Fed- 
eral authorities. 


Mr. President, one of the greatest 
myths current in this country is the 
supposition that our primary education 
system is being starved, or at least that 
the Federal Government or the public 
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has been stingy or neglectful in support- 
ing the education of our children, and 
that our educational system is badly 
undernourished. 

Now, the fact is, Mr. President, that 
the American people are willing to pay 
for good schools and schooling and they 
have paid well for them for many years. 
They have paid for better schooling 
than their children have received in 
many instances, 

The distorted picture which some 
groups have inflicted upon the people 
has been demolished by a survey which 
the magazine National Review, of July 
5, 1958, terms “the hottest thing on the 
subject in years.” This survey—a copy 
of which I hold in my hand in book 
form—is by the well-known authority, 
Roger A. Freeman. This book, crammed 
with facts and facts alone, is entitled 
“School Needs in the Decade Ahead.” 

For the benefit of my colleagues, I 
have a number of copies of this book. I 
shall be glad to make them available to 
Senators. 

Every argument registered on behalf 
of Federal aid to education is diluted 
or wiped out by this carefully docu- 
mented report. 

This report was published by the In- 
stitute for Social Science Research. It 
has no ax to grind insofar as I have 
been able to determine. The author of 
this book is now a vice president of the 
institute; formerly he was with the 
White House Conference on Education. 
The facts displayed in this book blow 
sky high the whole case of the Rocke- 
feller Brothers’ Fund and other propo- 
nents of vastly greater school expendi- 
tures on the Federal level. For exam- 
ple: 

Public-school enrollment increased 116 
percent from 1900 to 1957. National in- 
come increased almost 25 times in this 
period. But school costs went up 60 
times—6,000 percent while enrollment 
was a little more than doubling. 

Nothing that the advocates of far 
heavier school spending can say will ef- 
fectively obliterate these facts. 

It can be said in another way: Con- 
sider population increase, school enroll- 
ment gain, and allow for inflation, and 
this book points out that per capita 
spending for schools has multiplied 9 
times since 1900. 

And the share of national income that 
has gone into schools has multiplied 
nearly four times. 

You can consider a shorter period of 
time for example. From 1930 to 1956 
school expenditures went up 200 percent 
on the basis of dollars of constant value. 
Now, while these expenditures were going 
up 200 percent, enrollment went up only 
21.3 percent and the national population 
increased 36.5 percent. 

We can even take as an example the 
figures for recent years. Between 1952 
and 1956 total expenditures by Federal, 
State, and local government for educa- 
tion increased 48 percent, but expendi- 
tures for all other purposes rose only 4 
percent. 

Far from being starved, it seems to me 
that facts show that education appears 
to be the best provided for function of 
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Government, with the possible exception 
of national defense. 

It is, in fact, as the survey says, “in 
terms of cost—$14.2 billion in 1956—the 
largest public service in the United 
States next to national defense. It 
roughly equals the sum of the next two 
largest items of public expenditures.” 

The increase in the cost of education 
in the 4 years, 1952-56, equals more than 
half the increase in all public expendi- 
tures, including national defense. 

This factual book—and, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I obtained several extra copies this 
morning and would be quite willing to 
give one of these copies to any Senator 
who would like to have it—demolishes 
with facts the claims of those who would 
turn our educational system over to the 
whims of a centralized government. 

Here is one example dealing with 
classroom shortage: 

Remember Adlai Stevenson’s assertion 
in 1956 that we were almost 500,000 
classrooms short and falling behind at 
the rate of 50,000 a year? 

The Office of Education in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare reported last fall a shortage of only 
140.000 classrooms and all figures point, 
as this book states, to the fact that most 
States are constructing classrooms at a 
current rate which, if maintained over 
the next 12 years, is adequate. 

With respect to the highly publicized 
story about the shortage of teachers, 
just what are the facts? New, certified 
teachers in the publie schools in 1956-57 
equaled one-half of all college gradu- 
ates, not one-fifth as some sources have 
claimed. The statistical record, facts, 
and charts contained in this book, 
clearly shows that a continuation of the 
present trend will produce a surplus 
of teachers. 

We now come to the question of sizes 
of classrooms: Official figures cited in 
this book show that in 1956 the ratio of 
teachers to pupils was 1 to 25.6 and 
steadily decreasing. In 1900, the ratio 
was 1 to 35.6 pupils and in 1930, it was 
1 to 29.2. One of the most illuminating 
facts that I have discovered deals with 
the claims that pupils do better in small 
classes. This report furnishes substan- 
tial evidence contained in research 
studies showing the amazing fact that 
better than 2 to 1 pupil achievement 
is higher in large than in small classes. 

How does all this compare to the Rus- 
sian system? We frequently hear these 
days that Russia is doing better by its 
youth than the United States. Figures 
show that in 1956 the United States 
spent $103.94 per capita on education. 
Russia spent $34.17. I am well aware, 
Mr. President, that there have been some 
other studies—particularly one by 
UNESCO—but these studies valued the 
Russian ruble at the outrageous, ficti- 
tious rate of 25 cents. 

Last year, when the first Russian 
sputnik went up, this country, in typical 
fashion, became frantic and looked to 
the Federal Government for the solution 
of all our problems, including the loss 
created in the education system by rea- 
son of the family not taking its proper 
place. At that time we were told that 
sputnik might destroy the United States 
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and the free world. If we are to become 
so fearful, so frightened, so timid about 
our own ability to educate our children 
at the local level, the Russian sputnik 
has been far more successful than even 
the Russians hoped it would be—not in 
its military possibilities or material pos- 
sibilities against the Free World, but be- 
cause it is beginning to frighten us— 
and has already frightened us—into 
spending more money than we have ever 
spent in peacetime, much of it on un- 
needed items, such as the proposal we 
are discussing tonight which, in its pres- 
a form, would cost more than $1 bil- 
on. 

The Rockefeller report said that this 
country should “at least double financial 
support to schools in the next 10 years.” 
This would require, according to the 
facts contained in this report, either an 
additional 3 percent sales tax in all 
States, or, double State and corporate 
income taxes in all States, or a two- 
thirds boost in property taxes, or a 20 
percent hike in Federal income-tax 
rates, or the raising of the Federal cor- 
poration tax rate from the present 52 
percent to 66 percent. 

I ask, if legislation were proposed to- 
day on this floor to increase Federal in- 
come taxes by 20 percent, would not 
nearly everyone of us, almost to the last 
man, say that this was fantastic? So 
what is the solution? This study sug- 
gests the dropping of such courses as 
“marriage and family relationship, child 
development, grooming, junior home- 
making for boys, teenage problems, 
beauty care, date behavior, consumer 
buying, stage craft, square dancing, pep 
club, and fly casting.” 

I know that this is the worst thing in 
the world a parent could say, but I agree 
with the survey, which suggests drop- 
ping these courses. As the father of 
four children, and a taxpayer, I could 
add to that list, but I wholeheartedly 
agree with the report. 

The report has the audacity to say 
that our teachers and school facilities 
could be more effectively used. Again, 
as a father and a taxpayer, I think we 
can consider changing the school year 
from 9 months to 12 months. I think 
we could still get effective education if 
we did so. I do not think we need 
chrome-plated swimming pools or cafe- 
terias in our schools. I think possibly 
we need a little more reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, with an occasional 
whack with a leather strap, if we are to 
get back to the old days of education. 

The report points out that more use 
can be made of television films and 
technological methods. Then, “school 
funds will not need to rise much beyond 
the growth rate of the national income.” 

It seems to me that some of those who 
want to increase education costs inor- 
dinately may have been doing some 
stringent and effective propaganda work. 

I believe that is exactly what it is. 
During the first 2 years of my service in 
the Senate, I was a member of the Sub- 
committee on Education, and I heard 
testimony about the need for Federal aid 
to education. I did not hear anything 
then, I have not heard anything since, 
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to convince me that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should put another one of its 
meddling fingers into the affairs of the 
States by sticking it into the educational 
system, a responsibility of the States. 

Mr. President, I should like to para- 
phrase some interesting testimony taken 
this year. The remarks were made by 
John M. Stalnaker, president of the Na- 
tional Merit Scholarship Corp., given on 
March 20, 1958, before the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. He 
testified: 

“In our country, higher education is wide- 
ly available, more widely so than in any 
other country in the world. It is still the 
responsibility of the individual. We require 
education through certain age limits, but 
higher education we look upon as a privi- 
lege. We make it available, but the individ- 
ual must want it, seek it, and usually spend 
some money to get it. Scholarship programs 
are frequently intended to remedy the loss 
of talent, to encourage and make it possible 
for able students to go to college.” S. 4237 
proposed has this as a purpose. Here we can 
consider some facts. 

1. According to the Office of Education 
over one-half of our high-school graduates 
are continuing their education and almost 
all of the most brilliant students are going 
to college. 

“If we select, State by State, prorated by 
population, the best 10,000 students by the 
usual techniques, how many are not already 
college bound?” 


Dr. Stalnaker further stated that in 
the national merit scholarship program 
last year some 15,000 students were iden- 
tified. Samples were checked since that 
time to determine how many of these 
students were not in college. It was 
found: 

Of the top 7,500 students, drawn from each 
State in proportion to population (just as 
both bills propose) we find about 97 percent 
in college. Of the next 7,500, about 95 per- 
cent are in college. 

He said: 

Thus without a Federal scholarship pro- 
gram, more of these students are going 
to college—well over 90 percent. Of those 
not going, only a fraction can be hoped 
to be changed by a Federal scholarship 
program. 


Dr. Stalnaker then made the point 
that the type of legislation we are con- 
sidering here proposes scholarship help. 
What is the purpose of the Federal 
scholarship program? Is it to make a 
college education available for able 
youth who could not otherwise attend 
college? If so, then it will fail for it 
will have, I predict, as a main effect, the 
concentration of able students in a rela- 
tively few of our more expensive colleges 
and making it possible for high-tuition 
colleges to raise their tuitions higher. 
It will discourage State and private 
scholarship programs and sharply de- 
crease private efforts. When the Fed- 
eral Government takes over, private 
sources yield. 

Dr. Robert J. Havighurst, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, using figures from a 
study by the Educational Testing Serv- 
ice, estimated that three-fourths of the 
males and three-fifths of the females in 
the upper quartile of ability of last year’s 
high-school graduates entered college. 
He further estimated that those able to 
go who did not go to college failed to 
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do so either because of lack of motiva- 
tion or because—for boys, they preferred 
to enter some trade or vocation or the 
armed service; or for girls, they pre- 
ferred early marriage. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to pro- 
long this discussion. I ask unanimous 
consent that excerpts from a statement 
prepared by the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, bringing out some of the 
facts to which I have already alluded, 
be printed in the ReEcorp at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 2 


EXCERPTS From TESTIMONY ON FEDERAL AID 
FOR EDUCATION BY THE AMERICAN FARM 
BUREAU FEDERATION, PRESENTED BY JOHN 
C. LYNN, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, APRIL 2, 
1958, BEFORE THE HOUSE GENERAL AND 
SPECIAL EDUCATION SUBCOMMITTEES OF THE 
HoUSE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
LABOR 


The 1958 policy of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation on general education, 
adopted by the voting delegates of the mem- 
ber State farm bureaus, is as follows: 

“We maintain that the control, adminis- 
tration, and financing of our public school 
system must remain identified with the 
smallest unit of government capable of sat- 
isfactory performance. 

“We oppose expanded Federal aid to edu- 
cation. Adequate Federal assistance for 
school districts experiencing severe financial 
burdens resulting from Federal projects 
should be on a grant-in-aid basis. * * *” 

The advent of the sputnik age has focused 
new attention on the status of our public 
school system. A number of people have 
cited many weaknesses and many cures, 
One of the cures advocated is a new and 
expanded program of Federal aid to general 
education. These schemes include many 
things but mainly are directed toward Fed- 
eral grants, aids, and scholarships. * * * 

Is there a need for a program of Federal 
scholarships, both at the undergraduate and 
graduate level? We do not believe there 
is. “7 * 

The spectacular increase in our college and 
university enrollment has justifiedly been 
called a revolution in American education. 

A few figures may illustrate what has hap- 
pened: 


Resident college and university enrollment 
in the United States 


Source: 1899-1900 and 1929-30: U. S. Office 
of Education, Statistics of Higher Education, 
1953-54, p. 7. 1957-58: U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, release, Aug. 17, 1957. 


Enrollment in higher education has dou- 
bled almost four times since the turn of thè 
century; while the population of the United 
States has slightly more than doubled. 

The college-age group (18-21 years) in- 
creased 51 percent between 1900 and 1957 
(5.9 to 8.9 million). 

Enrollment in colleges, as shown above, 
increased 1,352 percent (multiplied 1414 
times). 

A comparison between the years 1930 and 
1957 may spotlight the dramatic change that 
has taken place: 

The population of the United States in- 
creased 48 million: equals +39 percent 
(123.1 million to 171.2 million). 

The college-age group (18-21 years) de- 
creased 100,000: equals —1 percent (9.0 mil- 
lion to 8.9 million). 

Enrollment in colleges and universities in- 
creased 2.3 million: equals +214 percent 
(1.1 million to 3.4 million). 
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In 1900 about 4 out of 100 young people 
went to college, in 1930 12 did; enrollment 
in 1957-58 equals 39 percent of the 18 to 21- 
year age group. Some of the college stu- 
dents are older than 21. It may be esti- 
mated that about one-third of our young 
people now enter college. Two-thirds of 
those entering continue until graduation. 

What about the shortage of engineers cited 
so frequently? 

In a special report Engineers: Too Many 
or Too Few? U. S. News & World Report 
(January 10, 1958), stated that in talking 
with leaders of engineering societies, with 
faculty members of engineering colleges, 
with industry leaders, and with Govern- 
ment officials there appears “general agree- 
ment on this: There is no real shortage of 
engineers overall. There may be shortages 
of some specific types of engineers.” 

The United States Office of Education 
recently announced (circular 515, December 
1957) that engineering enrollment in insti- 
tutions of higher learning has increased 
from 165,637 in fall 1951 to 297,077 in fall 
1957, an increase of 79 percent in the span 
of 6 years. At that rate of increase—are we 
likely to be short of engineers 4 years from 
now? 

At present there is no general shortage of 
engineers or scientists. While creative and 
research talent is always in short supply, 
there is ample evidence that our technically 
trained manpower supply, if properly and 
fully utilized, is adequate for both our eco- 
nomic and military needs. 

The real question is how we utilize the 
engineering and scientific talent we have 
available, not how quickly we develop such 
talent. 

These various programs for expanded Fed- 
eral aid to general education are indicated 
to be temporary. Nothing is so permanent 
as a temporary Federal program. How you 
would end a program of Federal aid after 4 
or 6 years is rather difficult to conceive. We 
believe the proposals being suggested could 
eventually lead to a far broader program of 
Federal aid to education, including such 
things as Federal aid for teachers’ salaries. 

A program of expanded Federal aid to 
general education could certainly involve 
Federal intervention and control in the op- 
eration of our public educational system, 
Farmers recognize the dangers of too much 
dependence on the Federal Government. 
Government aid means Government con- 
trols. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
according to a study just released by the 
College Placement Council July 1958, 
there was a 4-percent increase this year 
over last year in engineering graduates. 
While 93 percent of these graduates of 
last spring have been placed, accord- 
ing to this study, there has been little 
or no recruiting scramble to get this 
spring’s graduates. 

In a study just completed for the In- 
stitute for Social Science Research, a 
well-documented evaluation of condi- 
tions in American schools and the fi- 
nancing of public education was pro- 
vided. 

In summarizing the conclusions of 
this year-long study, the author, Roger 
A. Freeman, from whose book I have al- 
ready quoted, states: 

The emerging picture is clear-cut and un- 
equivocal; the American people have loyally 
and faithfully supported their schools. The 
record of steeply increasing school reyenues 
is nothing short of spectacular and makes 
no case for holding revenue funds respon- 
sible for any shortcomings in the product 
of your public school system, 
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In documenting the various aspects of 
school progress in school finance in this 
country, Mr. Freeman indicates how 
widely enrollment increases have varied. 
I might note here that the study reveals 
that the greatest enrollment increases 
are occurring most often in those States 
most able to take care of them. In this 
category, I include my own State of 
Arizona where, I am glad to note from 
the study, expenditures per pupil have 
more than kept up with enrollment 
figures. The salaries of teachers have 
risen slightly faster than the national 
average in spite of our tremendous en- 
rollment increase, although I am pleased 
to note also from this study, our exten- 
sive classroom construction has been 
done at classroom costs well below the 
estimate which the Office of Education 
made in providing entitlement under 
Public Law 815. 

Mr. President, this new study which 
the Institute for Social Science Research 
has done clearly indicates that our 
American public-school system is better 
supported than the school systems in any 
other country and keeps more children 
in school for more years. 

The visual analysis provided in this 
study, summarized, shows not only that 
teacher and classroom shortages in our 
schools have been greatly exaggerated 
and are rapidly diminishing, but— 

1. That the pupil-teacher ratio has been 
declining constantly even during the recent 
years of enroliment increases. 

2. That, over the past decade, the per- 
centage of college graduates who go into 
teaching has risen sharply, and the num- 
ber of certificated teachers in the public 
schools has increased faster than the labor 
force. 

3. That the number of bachelor and pro- 
fessional degrees in the teacher force has 
grown consistently. 

4. That more persons are leaving non- 
school jobs than quit teaching to accept 
private employment. 

5. That the teacher cost, of higher costs 
in education, result from the following fac- 
tors: 

(a) A decline in the productivity of teach- 

ers. 
(b) A proliferation of course offerings and 
the assumption of nonedycational responsi- 
bilities by the schools (which the study 
found to be responsible for the employment 
of 100,000 additional teachers). 

(c) The change from the subject-centered 
schools to the child-centered or activity 
schools, which has caused, among other 
things, building space required per pupil to 
increase from 50 to 100 percent during the 
past 20 or 30 years. 


Recognizing that enrollments will and 
should increase in our schools, this study 
reveals that State and local school sys- 
tems are equal to this spending task. 
Although school expenditures will more 
than double by 1970, this is requiring 
States and the communities to utilize 
more fully all the tax sources available 
to them. 

Two weeks ago, Gov. Harold W. Hand- 
ley, Governor of Indiana, wrote to me 
sending some interesting material. He 
told me that following the launching of 
Sputnik I, Indiana began a thorough 
factfinding study of its educational sys- 
tem, with particular emphasis on science 
and mathematics courses, enrollments 
and pupil aptitudes. Every ninth grade 
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student received an identical test and 
the results were evaluated by profes- 
sional laboratories. The exceptional in- 
dividuals were then asked how many 
wished to enter college and how many 
would need financial and scholarship as- 
sistance. This is the first State I know 
of to do this—and the results are most 
illuminating. 

THE NEED FOR SCHOLARSHIPS FOR TALENTED 

PUPILS 

A questionnaire was sent to the 707 
high school principals in Indiana asking 
the following question: 

How many students in your school qualify 
by the way of interest, ability, and aptitude 
in science and mathematics to perform suc- 
cessful college work; how many do you es- 
timate are unable to attend college be- 
cause of lack of financial resources? 


The replies to this question indicated 
that there were approximately 2,000 stu- 
dents who had the interest, ability, and 
aptitude for science and mathematics 
but lacked the funds needed for higher 
education. 

A 4'4-hour comprehensive examina- 
tion in science, mathematics, English, 
and social studies was given to all scniors 
wanting to take the examination. Of 
the estimated 2,000 qualified pupils who 
needed aid as reported on the question- 
naires, 703 of these pupils took this com- 
prehensive examination and the results 
were machine scored. There were 199 
of the 703 pupils who ranked above the 
90th percentile in mathematics and sci- 
ence based on national norms. The 199 
pupils were then divided into four cate- 
gories: 

First. Twenty-seven pupils were 
counted in group I that included all 
pupils making above the 90 percentile 
based on national norms in each of the 
four fields of mathematics, science, Eng- 
lish and social studies. 

Second. Seventy-three pupils were 
counted in group II that included all 
pupils making above the 90th percentile 
in mathematics and science, and a per- 
centile average of above 90 in the four 
areas tested. 

Third. Ninety-nine pupils were counted 
in group III that included all pupils 
ranking above the 90th percentile in 
mathematics and science but making a 
percentile rating of 90 or lower in Eng- 
lish and social studies. 

The committee decided to consider at 
this time any of those pupils in group 
III for scholarship aid who had a per- 
centile ranking of 95 or above in mathe- 
matics and science. This consideration 
included 179 of the 199 students. These 
students were asked concerning their 
ability to finance their higher education. 
Twenty-three students did not reply and 
it was assumed they had financial re- 
sources for attending college. Fourteen 
students stated that they had sufficient to 
attend a college or university of their 
own choice for 1 year. Twenty-five stu- 
dents advised the committee that they 
were going into fields other than mathe- 
matics and science in higher education 
therefore automatically eliminating 
themselves. 

A need formula was applied to the 
117 remaining and qualified pupils. This 
formula has been widely used through- 
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out the United States to determine, first, 
the financial need necessary and, second, 
the amount of financial aid required in 
order to guarantee 1 year of college work. 

Sixty-four students were eliminated by 
the formula, leaving 53 qualifying for aid. 
Of the 53 qualifying for financial aid, 37 
already had scholarships ranging from 
$25 to $750. 

The committee learned that the prob- 
lem at hand was not to provide scholar- 
ships as only 16 were needed and could 
be taken care of. The problem is pro- 
viding financial assistance for those al- 
ready having scholarships in order to 
guarantee 1 year of college work. 

A plan is being devised by the State 
whereby the 53 needing financial aid in 
order to complete 1 year of college edu- 
cation may secure that aid providing, 
of course, they enroll in college this fall 
and make satisfactory grades. 

I now come to the constitutional argu- 
ment, and I refer to the testimony of Dr. 
Cyrus W. Anderson, filed April 2, 1958, 
with the Education Subcommittee of the 
House Education and Labor Committee. 

Federal aid for schools, for any pur- 
pose, is morally and legally wrong be- 
cause it will lead to Federal control. A 
1942 decision of the Supreme Court reads 
as follows: 

It is hardly lack of due process for the 
Government to regulate that which it subsi- 
dizes (317 U. S., p. 131, decision by Justice 
Jackson in case of Wickard v. Filburn, 1942). 


Public education is a matter that 
should be controlled by the States and 
localities and not by the Central Govern- 
ment. This is clearly defined in the 10th 
amendment to the Constitution: 

Powers reserved to States: The powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively, or 
to the people. 


Nothing could be more clearly worded. 
The 10th amendment prohibits Congress 
from interfering in the business of the 
States, and this certainly would include 
the public schools. Nowhere in the Con- 
stitution is Congress given permission to 
tax and spend for the Nation’s schools. 

Our constitutional form of govern- 
ment is endangered by the continuing 
advance of Federal powers and the 
usurpation of State and local respon- 
sibilities. 

If Federal aid to education is im- 
posed, it eventually will achieve the 
breakdown of constitutional government, 
remove educational responsibility from 
parents—where it belongs—and make 
collectivized captives of our children. 

A resolution at the national conven- 
tion September 16-19, 1957, of the Amer- 
ican Legion states: 

Federal aid to education could result in 
loss of local control and the imposition of 
propagandized national education such as 
was experienced in Nazi Germany and now 
exists in Soviet Russia. 


Under the 10th amendment, education 
is clearly a matter of State jurisdiction. 
Local boards of education are an integral 
part of State government; as repre- 
sentatives of that government they gov- 


‘ern and conduct our school systems on 


a purely local basis. They consider the 
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views of the parents and citizens whose 
children will be affected by decisions 
that they make. They do not take their 
orders from Washington, This will all 
be changed under S. 4237. Although S. 
4237 attempts to enunciate a policy 
which would deprive the Federal Gov- 
ernment of the right to control the State 
education systems, we need only to look 
at what happened in the vocational edu- 
cational program to find out what will 
most surely happen here. 

In 1916, Congress passed the Smith- 
Hughes Act, which provided financial aid 
for local vocational educational systems. 
Prior to passage, the same arguments 
were advanced by those for it. They 
proclaimed that safeguards were such 
that Federal control could never follow; 
State educators predicted otherwise. To- 
day, in a 108-page book entitled “Ad- 
ministration of Vocational Education,” 
these regulations are voluminously set 
forth. 

In at least five places, S. 4237 requires 
that the individual States involved must 
submit State plans which meet the re- 
quirements of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation of the Federal Government. This 
is true of the scholarship, the loan, the 
foreign language and equipment sub- 
sidies and on guidance and counseling, 
and an additional State plan must be 
submitted on the area vocational educa- 
tional program. 

From what has happened in a closely 
related field, we certainly should be able 
to see that it will be but a very short 
time until we have substituted the judg- 
ment of Federal bureaucrats for that of 
our own local citizens who have been 
largely responsible for the growth of our 
school systems, causing a 1,352 percent 
increase in college enrollment from 1900 
to 1957. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that in 
the past 25 years Congress, the admin- 
istrative branch, and the judicial branch 
have done enough harm to what I con- 
sider the keystone of our Constitution— 
the 10th amendment. I do not like to 
be a party to what is likely to happen 
tonight by taking away another of the 
powers given to the States and never 
delegated by the States to the Federal 
Government. 

If we continue the trend toward the 
welfare state, the trend toward central- 
ized government, then some of us—yes, 
many of us—may be alive to say, “Yes; 
I was there when that started, and I 
am sorry I had a part in it.” 

We have traveled too far down the 
path of centralized government and the 
welfare state. We have said too long 
to the American people, “You cannot do 
this yourself. Let the people who work 
on the banks of the Potomac do it.” 

We have poured in more and more 
people and more and more billions of 
dollars to let the people who work on the 
banks of the Potomac do for the Amer- 
ican people those things which the 
Americans better do for themselves. 

To me, this involves not only the ques- 
tion whether we shall continue to do 
damage to our Constitution, but also 
whether we shall continue to damage 
the morale of the people. We need only 
to read history. We need only to read 
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the histories of the great civilizations 
and the great governments which have 
declined and sunk into the morass of 
low morale to realize what we are coming 
to. 

Anyone who can read the English lan- 
guage and can understand it can deter- 
mine for himself what we are doing 
tonight, as we have done for the past 
25 years, is to follow exactly in the path 
of Babylon, in the path of Egypt, and 
in the path of Rome. Let us read and 
reread what Gibbon said on the subject 
of the fall of Rome. First, there was an 
increase in divorce and the breaking up 
of family homes. He continued by list- 
ing the dependence of the people on the 
government, followed by the centralizing 
of the government in the Roman senate. 
I think what Gibbon said should be re- 
read by every American tonight and to- 
morrow, so that we can become a little 
frightened by what Congress and the 
executive branch are doing. We are put- 
ting a Federal crutch under the arms 
of the people. We are taking away the 
bootstraps which Americans once grasped 
firmly and pulled on to make something 
out of themselves. We are instilling in 
the American people the desire to rely 
upon the Federal Government for every- 
thing they need and do. 

No; I will not be a part of such activity. 
I do not want to tell my children and 
grandchildren that I destroyed one more 
bulwark of our Constitution; that I 
kicked one more brick from the struc- 
ture of that great document. 

I am a little sick and tired of hearing 
both political parties in the United States 
Say to the people, “Look to Washington,” 
forgetting that what our forefathers 
said: “Look to God; look to our flag; 
Look to ourselves—we can do the job.” 

If the Federal Government continues 
to say to the States, “We will build your 
schools; we will educate your children,” 
how long will it be until the American 
people will be told, “All is gone. We are 
a socialized state. Ours is a centralized 
government’? 

We have gone completely around the 
circle. We have come back to the exact 
situation which caused our forefathers 
to leave Europe more than 300 years ago. 
We have returned to centralized govern- 
ment. We have said to the people of 
our country, “You have no dignity. The 
only dignity is in the Federal Govern- 
ment.” We have said to Americans, 
“You have no freedom.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Arizona has 
expired. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the acting minority leader yield an 
additional 4 minutes to me from the 
time on the bill? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield 4 minutes 
more to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, in 
my opinion, we are engaged tonight in 
the destruction of our constitutional 
freedom. I have kept quiet long enough 
about these dangers. I am not very 
proud of the Republican Party tonight, 
as I realize it has joined in the chorus 
started by the Democrats: “Let us fed- 
eralize the schools.” I know that the 
amount provided is not large. It is pro- 
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posed to grant a few scholarships. But 
we are going to throw another billion 
dollars down the drain for something 
which has never been proved to be 
needed. As I said in my minority views, 
once the camel gets his nose under the 
tent, the body will follow. As surely 
as I am standing on the floor of the 
Senate, if the McNamara amendment is 
not successful tonight, within the course 
of 1 year there will be before Congress a 
bill providing for the construction of 
schools. I prophesy that in the follow- 
ing Congress bills will be introduced to 
control education and the schools. That 
frightens me. Mr. President, I am more 
frightened about what is going on with- 
in the country than I am frightened 
about what the Russians can do to us. 
I fear that the action we are taking to- 
night and the action we have taken 
thus far this year to create a $12 billion 
fiscal deficit will come closer to doing 
what Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin, 
and Communists have said they would 
do, namely, destroy the American peo- 
ple without fighting us, by destroying 
our economy, than anything they can do 
to us materially with bombs, missiles, and 
aircraft. 

If the morale of the American people 
is destroyed, if the initiative of our 
young people is destroyed, if the pride 
and initiative and responsibility of their 
parents in connection with the educa- 
tion of their children is destroyed, Mr. 
President, you and I will live to see the 
day when the American way of life will 
be no more. I know that the present 
distinguished occupant of the chair [Mr. 
THURMOND] feels about this matter as I 
do, and does not want or seek to have 
the American way of life destroyed any 
more than I do. 

Mr, President, in reading the hearings 
of the committee on this bill I notice 
that—as is customary—only excerpts of 
the testimony of witnesses have been set 
forth. That is in accordance with the 
experience which the distinguished oc- 
cupant of the Chair and I have had. 

At this time I read from the testimony 
presented to the committee by one of the 
very distinguished educators of the Na- 
tion, Dr. Detlev Bronk, president of the 
National Academy of Sciences and the 
National Research Council: 

A second topic to which you have asked 
me to speak is this: The deficiencies in Amer- 
ican education as related to national defense. 

This I would say: There is an inadequate 
number of competent teachers, and there are 
inadequate opportunities for the continued 
development of those we have. There is an 
inadequate local sense of responsibility, and 
this I would strongly stress for the reason 
that education is a personal matter. 


Later in the hearings, I asked some 
questions on this subject. I now read 
from that point of the hearings: 

Senator GOLDWATER. Dr. Bronk, I want to 
join my colleagues in their comments on 
your presentation. I personally think it is 
the best I haye heard on the subject. 

I have just 1 or 2 questions on this sub- 
ject, and they are rather basic. I was very 
happy to hear you explain your position on 
the Federal approach to education. It seems 
today, when we reach a problem, we are all 
afraid to face up to it, and our first reaction 
is, look to the Federal Government for a 
solution. 
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LOCAL SCHOOL BOARDS 
What is wrong with our educational sys- 
tem today? Am I wrong in assuming that 
we must start at the local school board level 
and find the answers? 
Dr. Bronx. I certainly do not think you 
are wrong, sir. 


Mr. President, cannot the Congress and 
the executive branch of the Government 
just once in a generation say to the young 
people, the middle aged people, and the 
older people of the Nation, “America got 
along pretty well without having the Fed- 
eral Government meddle in the affairs of 
its citizens, without putting a Federal 
crutch under every problem, and we are 
going to see what we can do to have the 
Nation return to the status of individual 
strength.” 

Mr. President, insofar as primary and 
secondary education are concerned I 
have greater confidence in the local 
school board of the community in which 
I live, and, insofar as higher education 
is concerned, I have greater confidence in 
the State universities and colleges and 
their ability to care for the education of 
my children, than I have in any presi- 
dential appointee whose nomination 
would be confirmed by the Senate, who 
would be surrounded by thousands and 
thousands of bureaucrats, and would be 
provided with billions upon billions of 
dollars with which to do the same job. 

Mr. President, I intend to vote against 
the bill. The pending bill can be dressed 
up in any kind of skin one might wish, 
but it is still baloney. It is still danger- 
ous to the Nation. 

The best thing I can do for my com- 
munity, my State, and my country, af- 
fecting the education of my children and 
the children of all the other citizens of 
the United States, is to see to it that Fed- 
eral aid to education receives a decided 
setback; and I hope that will be done 
by the Senate tonight. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at this time I 
may suggest the absence of a quorum, 
without having the time required there- 
for charged to the time available to 
either side, under the unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Then, Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I rise to 
support the amendment which has been 
submitted by the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. McNamara] to pro- 
vide Federal aid to States for school 
construction. In fact, I am a cosponsor 
of the amendment, along with several 
other Senators, and I am very glad to be. 
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Education is the most important 
problem which confronts the Nation 
today. 

In October 1957, shortly after the 
Soviets sent their sputnik into space, a 
distinguished educator, Prof. John L. 
Dunning, of Columbia University, said 
that the United States must meet the 
challenge of the Soviet Union in “this 
age of technological imperialism” if our 
strength and progress are to be main- 
tained. 

He said: 

While the Soviets have already gained 
their exploitation of this new and awesome 
age, we have not, because our people, our 
Government, and our schools, have not yet 
grasped its full significance. 


Mr. President, education is important 
today not solely because of an emer- 
gency in national defense. I believe 
that, belatedly, we have come to recog- 
nize that educational advancement is 
necessary for our economic growth and 
for our full intellectual and cultural de- 
velopement, if our country is to fulfill 
its promise. 

In large measure, the challenge must 
be met by action taken by State local 
and private school bodies. 

Our educational system should have 
higher standards in curriculums, higher 
requirements of scholarship, for stu- 
dents, better teachers, and more class- 
rooms. 

I support Senate bill 4237. However, 
the bill can do nothing more, in my 
opinion, than meet emergency needs. 

The pending bill, S. 4237, is designed 
to select the best students now avail- 
able—whether in high school or college— 
for advanced undergraduate and gradu- 
ate training. 

It has been argued today, in opposition 
to the bill, that the scholarships and fel- 
lowships to be made available under the 
provisions of the bill, will be used for the 
pursuit of frivolous studies. I firmly 
believe that it is clear that the inten- 
tion of the bill is to have the scholar- 
ships and fellowships awarded to stu- 
dents because of their superior qualifica- 
tions, and their serious purpose to study 
in the fields of science, engineering, lan- 
guages, and also to study the humanities, 
basic and prior to all knowledge. 

Mr. President, in our deliberations in 
the committee, we did not limit the scope 
of the bill to scholarships for science and 
engineering. We should realize that 
there must be a return to the study of 
the humanities if there is to be any ad- 
vancement in knowledge. 

Nevertheless, I believe we must face 
the fact that the deficiencies of our edu- 
cational system cannot be met without 
Federal aid. So if the issue is to be 
joined on Federal aid, let it be joined on 
the amendment. 

One need is that of classrooms. This 
need would be met in part by the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamara], which I support. The prob- 
lem of classroom shortages is not new. 
We all know that the shortage has not 
blossomed overnight. We have known 
for a long time that not enough schools 
were built during World War II and 
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the Korean war, because of shortages 
both of manpower and of materials. 
But we have done little about it. 

This fall the opening elementary and 
secondary school enrollment is estimated 
to be approximately 33 million students. 
By 1960 it will be 40 million. It is esti- 
mated the 1965 enrollment will swell to 
44 million. 

Moreover, according to the United 
States Office of Education, there are to- 
day almost 2 million pupils in classrooms 
in excess of the normal capacity of the 
classrooms. 

Today, according to the Office of Edu- 
cation, the Nation needs 140,000 addi- 
tional classrooms. One-half are needed 
merely to take care of the overflow of 
students, and the other half are needed 
to replace classrooms no longer fit for 
children to use. 

This crisis is a realone. Former Sec- 
retary Marion B. Folsom said that from 
59,000 to 65,000 additional classrooms 
are needed each year simply to keep up 
with each year’s enrollment increases 
and replacement needs. 

The States estimated that they would 
build about 70,000 classrooms in 1956-57. 
Actually, in the last year 68,600 were 
completed. Even if the States had 
reached their objective, Mr. Folsom 
points out, the States “would reduce the 
shortage by only from 4,000 to 10,000 
classrooms a year. At this rate, a mini- 
mum of 16 years would be required to 
eliminate the total shortage. The maxi- 
mum would run all the way to 40 years.” 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Michigan would provide a program of 
Federal grants to the States of $1 billion 
a year for 2 years, to be divided among 
the States in the ratio the school popula- 
tion of each State bears to the total 
school population. 

This amendment will provide Federal 
aid, but it would leave the responsibility 
to the States. 

It is proper that the States and local 
communities should make the greatest 
effort; but, even using all the States’ re- 
sources, the need for classrooms cannot 
be met. Today more than half, indeed 
almost two-thirds, of the money used to 
operate our schools comes from local re- 
sources. Local funds, as we all know, 
rely heavily on property taxes, and 
property taxes are as high in most States 
as is possible. There must be some 
equalization between the States if equal- 
ity of educational opportunity is to be 
available for every boy and girl. 

Further delay will only increase the 
seriousness of the alarming classroom 
shortage. The problem has reached 
fioodtide proportions, and State and 
local efforts cannot help much longer. 
It is apparent that only a federally aided 
program of school construction can meet 
the need. 

A few minutes ago—and I say this with 
all deference to my friend, the Senator 
from Arizona, who is not present at the 
moment—it was said this was a Demo- 
cratic program. I should like to say that 
in 1947, when I was for the first time a 
Member of the Senate, I joined with 
other Members, under the leadership of 
a Republican, the late Senator Taft of 
Ohio, Senator Tobey of New Hampshire, 
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the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], 
all Republicans, as well as Senator 
Thomas of Utah, in introducing a Fed- 
eral-aid bill for our schools. Senator 
Taft was chief sponsor of that bill, and 
the bill passed the Senate. 

I know that we have become accus- 
tomed to quoting Senator Taft on many 
issues. Perhaps it is not wholly fair to 
do so, but I should like to read what he 
said in a speech on the Senate floor on 
the question of Federal aid to education. 
The speech was made on March 24, 1948. 
Senator Taft said: 

Four years ago, I opposed the bill on this 
subject; but in the course of that debate it 
became so apparent that many children in 
the United States were left without educa- 
tion, and then it became apparent upon fur- 
ther study, that that was not the fault, 
necessarily, of the States where they lived, 
but rather the financial abilities of the 
States, that I could see no way of meeting 
the condition which now exists regarding 
illiteracy in the United States and lack of 
education in the United States without 
some Federal assistance, particularly for 
those States which today are considerably 
below the average wealth of the United 
States. 


He said further: 


It is popular to provide for public 
works. * * * Public works are nice things; 
we can see them. But when it comes down 
to the basic necessities of life and the 
basic elements of human welfare and hu- 
man progress, there is nothing more impor- 
tant than education. It does not have the 
glamour that other things have, but it 
seems to me we must go forward in the 
field of education for our people and I know 
of no way of going forward in that field to 
any substantial degree without providing 
some Federal financial assistance, 


Finally he said: 


I do not think I can exaggerate the neces- 
sity of education. Primary education lies 
at the basis of all forms of republican gov- 
ernment. A government depending on the 
making of decisions by the people and de- 
pending on their intelligence can exist only 
if the people have some ability to under- 
stand the problems of government which 
are presented to them. Unless there is a 
satisfactory educational basis, there cannot 
possibly be hope for success in any demo- 
cratic form of government where the people 
are expected to rule and to decide the ques- 
tions which are placed before them. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Kentucky has 
expired. P 

Mr. COOPER. Will the Senator yield 
me 3 additional minutes? 

Mr. MCNAMARA, I am glad to yield 
3 additional minutes to the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky is recognized 
for 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, class- 
room deficiency is not the only defi- 
ciency in our educational system. As 
I began my remarks, I said the need of 
higher standards in curricula in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools is one of our 
basic needs. However, that is a matter 
for local and private educational bodies. 
I do not know what the Congress can do 
about it. I hope that the President of 
the United States may appoint a small 
commission, made up of outstanding 
scholars, not to study again the defi- 
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ciencies of our educational system, but 
to consult with governors and with heads 
of State educational bodies, in the at- 
tempt to impress upon them the impor- 
tance of raising the standards of curric- 
ulums in elementary and secondary 
schools, and the requirements of scholar- 
ships for students. 

But the Senate is dealing now with 
an amendment which would go to one 
issue, that of Federal aid to provide 
needed classrooms for the schools of the 
Nation. I hope very much the amend- 
ment will be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Kentucky has 
expired. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum without 
the time being charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Michigan? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

oe Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll, 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HOBLITZELL in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
yield 30 minutes to the able Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
proponents of general Federal aid to 
education have chosen the flag of na- 
tional defense under which to sail their 
ship of general Federal aid to education 
across the Congress and the country. 
S. 4237 is, in my opinion, not sufficiently 
adapted to defense needs to be consid- 
ered a defense bill. I, seriously doubt 
that it will improve our relative position 
in the fields of science and technology. 

This bill contains a variety of pro- 
grams, and by this variety, apparently 
attempts to adopt as many of the sug- 
gestions offered as is possible, and more 
by far than is practical. 

It contains a scholarship program for 
college work. 

It also contains a student loan pro- 
gram. 

In addition to the scholarship pro- 
gram and the student loan program, 
there is provided a program of national 
defense fellowships, which is one-half 
grant, one-half loan. 

There are grants for equipment and 
facilities for the teaching of science, 
mathematics, and modern foreign lan- 
guages in primary and secondary 
schools. 

There are institutes for school teach- 
ers and counselors. 

There is also a separate type of in- 
stitute for teachers of foreign languages. 

The bill provides for Federal par- 
ticipation in the establishment of a 
counseling program. 

It also provides for research and ex- 
perimentation in teaching by radio, tele- 
vision, and motion picture. 
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The vocational program has not been 
forgotten, an additional program hav- 
ing been added with an authorization 
of a $20 million annual appropriation. 

A science information center has been 
thrown in, too, this latter being in ef- 
fect a national library of science. 

It must be admitted that almost no 
branch in the field of education has been 
overlooked for Federal participation by 
this bill. Obviously, the proponents of 
this measure have adopted a shotgun ap- 
proach. 

Despite the inclusion in this bill of so 
many types of programs, and such a 
variety of approaches, I repeat that this 
bill will not appreciably contribute to 
the national defense. Neither the 
scholarship program nor the student 
loan program is limited in any way to 
persons undertaking a course of study 
considered to be critical to our national 
defense. Under one of these programs, a 
participating student might study social 
welfare work, domestic science, or for 
that matter,.flower arranging. Only 
those programs designed for the ad- 
vancement of modern foreign languages 
are limited to any extent so far as cur- 
riculum is concerned. 

Even were strict curriculum require- 
ments imposed on these programs, a 
major deficiency from a national de- 
fense standpoint would still exist, In 
the student loan and fellowship pro- 
grams, it has been provided that a re- 
cipient can repay the loan by serving in 
the teaching profession. In no other 
program in this bill is there any require- 
ment that the participant serve in any 
capacity in the field which the Govern- 
ment has assisted in his training. As 
far as the language of the bill is con- 
cerned, a person, by participating in the 
scholarship program and the national 
defense fellowship, might, with financing 
from the Federal Government, obtain 
his doctorate in nuclear physics, and 
upon his graduation enter upon employ- 
ment with a stock brokerage firm, and 
never thereafter utilize, in the national 
defense interest, one iota of his tax- 
payer-financed scientific training. 

For these reasons, the bill under con- 
sideration is sadly lacking in provisions 
which would make it effective from a 
national defense standpoint. 

No State or local study reveals that 
needs cannot be met at the State and 
local levels. Federal intervention, in 
fact, is neither needed nor desired. 

How does the administration justify 
its proposal for intervention in science 
education, guidance, and scholarships in 
view of these studies and the findings 
of the President’s Committee on Educa- 
tion Beyond the High School, second re- 
port, 1958: 

The Committee recommends that private, 
local, and State sources increase their sup- 
port of scholarship funds to several times 
the present amount and number of scholar- 
ships. The Committee believes that, inso- 
far as assistance by the Federal Government 
is concerned, it should not at the present 
time, in the light of the considerations pre- 
sented earlier in this chapter, undertake to 
provide new scholarships (other than work- 
study) for undergraduate students. 


There is no evidence that the Ameri- 
can people, State or local school boards 
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or educators in general want the Fed- 
eral Government to supervise or stand- 
ardize education in the United States in 
the fields of science, guidance or schol- 
arships. 

Governors of various States have made 
statements opposing Federal interven- 
tion in education. Among these Gov- 
ernors are: Gov. Price Daniel, of Texas; 
Gov. William G. Stratton, of Illinois; 
Gov. James P. Coleman, of Mississippi; 
Gov. Milward L. Simpson, of Wyoming; 
Gov. George Bell Timmerman, of South 
Carolina; Gov. Albert Chandler, of Ken- 
tucky; Gov. James E, Folsom, of Ala- 
bama. 

Gov. Harold W. Handley, of Indiana, 
wrote on July 22, 1958: 

Once started, a system of federalized 
scholarships would never be terminated. 
The cost would run into the billions, and 
institutions now independent or State-sup- 
ported would become completely subservient 
to the new bureaucracy in Washington, 
which would quickly establish its self-per- 
petuating existence. 

Indiana wants no part of such so-called 
Federal aid, and it needs none. The self- 
sufficiency, initiative, and enterprise of the 
American people are national characteristics. 
Education problems can continue to be han- 
dled locally and individually. 


Less than 2 weeks ago, Gov. J. Lind- 
say Almond, Jr., on August 4, 1958, in 
opposing H. R. 13247, said: 

Education, historically and legally, is the 
obligation of the States and their localities 
and there is no emergency or any other 
circumstance which would justify the sur- 
render of this responsibility to the Federal 
Government. 

I, therefore, strongly oppose H, R. 13247, 
which would inject the Federal Government 
in a new field of Federal aid to education. 
The Commonwealth of Virginia is institut- 
ing a new program of scholarship and loan 
aid to promising students and for many 
years has encouraged other scholarship ar- 
rangements for the benefit of young men 
and women of promise, who required as- 
sistance beyond their own means in com- 
pleting their education. 

There is no demonstrated need for the 
proposed Federal scholarships and as has 
been true in so many other Federal aid pro- 
grams, this proposal undoubtedly would 
constitute the beginning of permanent addi- 
tional expense and burden upon the tax- 
payers of the country. There is no field or 
activity which is more important to be re- 
tained under local control than education, 
and I view this suggested legislation as an 
entering wedge to destroy such control. 


I am not ready to concede that there 
is sufficient justification for the Federal 
Government to enter into the field of 
education. If such justification exists, 
however, Federal participation should 
be limited to that area best designed to 
meet the needs of national defense, It 
would be much better, if national defense 
requires Federal aid to education, to con- 
centrate on a tremendous student loan 
program, whereby the opportunity for 
training would be made more readily 
available to those who have initiative 
and talent. Even such a loan program 
should be limited to students pursuing 
courses of study in science, mathematics, 
foreign languages, and other such courses 
closely and directly related to the na- 
tional defense. The bill should spell out 
requirements for participants to utilize 
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their training at least for some minimum 
period in the national defense interest. 

Furthermore, there is, generally speak- 
ing, no requirement that the Federal 
program of student assistance be limited 
to those persons who actually need help 
in order to obtain advanced education. 
The lack of this limitation can only 
result in a duplication of non-Federal 
student assistance programs and in as- 
sistance to those financially able to pay 
for their own education. 

Except in those fields related directly 
to the national defense, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no constitutional authority 
to invade the field of education. No- 
where in the Constitution is the word 
“education” or any synonym thereof 
used. The framers of the Constitution 
wisely recognized that education is a re- 
sponsibility of the State, the community 
and the parents. The Constitution de- 
clares in the 10th amendment: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 


This clearly places education in the 
realm of State responsibility. 

I realize that there are Members of this 
body, Members of the other House, and 
those among the general public who 
would place expediency before adherence 
to the Constitution. These groups take 
the position that the Federal Govern- 
ment must move into the field of educa- 
tion since the State and local communi- 
ties are unable to perform the job ade- 
quately. No argument could be more 
fallacious. 

There can be no doubt that the Fed- 
eral Government, necessitated by spend- 
thrift Congresses such as this, has 
usurped an overwhelming majority of 
the tax sources, thereby severely limiting 
the ability of the States and local com- 
munities to provide for those needs which 
lie within the realm of their responsi- 
bilities. This area, in itself, is one to 
which those concerned with inadequacies 
of State and local finances might con- 
cern themselves. Nevertheless, the in- 
dividual States and local communities 
are almost without exception in a more 
sound and healthier economic condition 
than the Federal Government. It is 
astonishing to me, that we could con- 
template a national debt of $280 billion, 
which must surely go higher, and at the 
same time point to financial inability on 
the part of a State or local community. 
Such a viewpoint is absurd. 

While considering relative economic 
abilities, it should not be overlooked that 
the Federal Government returns less 
value per dollar of tax money received 
than does the State government, just as 
the State government returns less value 
per tax dollar received than does the 
municipal government. In other words, 
the farther the dollar goes from home, 
the less value is returned. The tax dol- 
lar can be compared to the corn which 
is taken to the miller for conversion into 
meal. In each tax dollar we should not 
forget that the miller also has a toll 
chute, and the largest toll chute of all 
is that of the Federal Government. 

Another factor so often overlooked or 
disregarded by the proponents of Fed- 
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eral spending is the fact that regardless 
of which level of government provides 
the service, it is the same individual tax- 
payers who must foot the bill. The Fed- 
eral Government comes no closer to being 
a Santa Claus than does any other gov- 
ernment. 

The total cost of this bill over a 4-year 
period is estimated to be between one 
and one and a half billion dollars. This 
is exclusive of $220 million in student 
loans; $10 million in loans for science 
equipment and facilities; and an unde- 
termined amount of loans in the fellow- 
ship program. It is obvious that this bill 
proposes for the Federal Government to 
continue its practice of exercising lead- 
ership with money rather than with 
ideas. 

I realize most fully that there are de- 
ficiencies in our national approach to 
education. I further realize that these 
deficiencies reflect on the national de- 
fense. They concern me most deeply. 
Unlike the proponents of this bill, how- 
ever, I am far from convinced that money 
alone, whether from the Federal, State, 
or local level, will provide a solution for 
these deficiencies. This is amply illus- 
trated by the fact that any person of 
ability, who has a fair degree of ambi- 
tion and initiative, can today, without 
Government assistance, obtain the best 
formal education available in this coun- 
try. There are innumerable types of 
financial assistance available to the per- 
son with ambition and initiative. For 
instance, in my own State of South Caro- 
lina, there are 88 separate sources of 
scholarships of which I am aware. Of 
these, there are 29 colleges which offer 
scholarships, 7 governmental agencies, 21 
business and industrial firms, and 31 civic 
and fraternal organizations and profes- 
sional groups. In addition, there are 79 
separate sources from which students 
may obtain educational loans. In addi- 
tion to scholarship and loan funds which 
are available, almost every college in my 
State has available part-time job oppor- 
tunities for deserving students. I am 
sure that South Carolina is not unduly 
exceptional in this regard. 

There appear to be two major de- 
ficiencies in our educational process, 
neither of which can be readily or di- 
rectly improved by the mere expendi- 
ture of funds. 

The first deficiency is a nebulous one, 
characterized by an existing state of 
mind in an overwhelming number of 
the parents, teachers, and of general 
public throughout our land. It is the 
complete mental inertia which inevita- 
bly results from the destruction of the 
natural rewards of industry and initia- 
tive. This country was founded upon a 
system of free enterprise. So long as 
free enterprise was nurtured and en- 
couraged and not unduly limited by a 
monstrous Federal Government, our 
country prospered. It prospered because 
a man could gain in return for his in- 
dustry and initiative the respect of his 
fellow man, as well as financial inde- 
pendence. This philosophy of free en- 
terprise, which was and is the backbone 
of this country, is being replaced by an 
assumption that the Federal Govern- 
ment can be all things to all. men, 
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which is another way of expressing the 
underlying philosophy of the welfare 
State. 

If we would encourage from our peo- 
ple an upsurge of initiative, industry, 
and inventiveness, we must bring a halt 
to the welfare legislation and programs 
which invariably encourage indolence 
in any people subjected to their insatia- 
ble influence. The pending bill, with 
its generous grants and stipends, in- 
cluding travel and dependency allow- 
ances, fairly begs an indolent student 
attitude. 

The second major deficiency of our 
modern educational process lies in the 
application of what is erroneously called 
“progressive” education. Actually, this 
deficiency is inclusive of a number of 
erroneous concepts which are now being 
widely applied to the harm of unsus- 
pecting students and the general popu- 
lation of the country. 

The most insidious of these concepts 
is that which assumes that since all 
men are created equal, they, therefore, 
have equal and identical ability. I have 
heard it advanced as an adjunct to this 
philosophy that environment alone de- 
termines the net resulting product in 
individual attitude and mentality. We 
must first recognize that we can—and 
at the State and local level—provide 
equality of opportunity for formal edu- 
cation. We cannot, however, provide or 
guarantee an equality of ability or 
knowledge through education; for the 
Creator, in His great wisdom, made no 
two men alike, either physically or men- 
tally. We must, therefore, return to a 
recognition of individuality in the ap- 
plication of the educational process, 
rather than attempting to use a com- 
mon mold for all students. 

Another fallacious and destructive 
practice identified with progressive edu- 
cation is that of stressing methodology 
at the expense of substance. This, and 
not the lack of funds, is, in my opinion, 
primarily responsible for the lack of 
capable teachers and professional edu- 
eators. I do not believe it is possible for 
any person, regardless of how well 
versed in methods of teaching, to ignite 
in a student the spark of interest which 
is vital to true education, unless that 
person has an intimate knowledge of, 
and interest in, the substantive subject 
matter he seeks to teach. 

This is one. instance in which we might 
profit from the best in the European 
educational system. The testimony of 
Dr. Wernher von Braun is to me most 
persuasive. Dr. von Braun, testifying 
before the Senate Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee, said: 

Furthermore, I would say that in teach- 
ers’ training, European schools and uni- 
versities care very little about methodology, 
about how people teach. They say if this 
man is a good mathematician or a good 
physicist, and if he is really fired up by a 
message he has to give to his pupils, then 
you need not train him in how to teach, and 
what techniques and little tricks to use, be- 
cause he will do a good job anyway. On the 
other hand, if there is no fire burning in the 
man, then he is a poor teacher to begin with, 
and with no amount of methodology train- 
ing can you make a good one out of him, 


So you might as well eliminate him right 
away. 
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Progressive education ignores the fact 
that it is primarily the obligation of the 
family, the church, and the community 
to teach, by example and advocacy, the 
art of human relations. It is the duty 
of the educator to train the minds of the 
students in order that they may reason 
to a sound and logical conclusion by the 
recognition and assimilation of factual 
knowledge. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 additional minutes to the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, Dr. 
von Braun was most persuasive on this 
point also, and I again quote from his 
testimony before the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee: 

With regard to elementary schools, and to 
some extent also to colleges, there is the 
question of emphasis on human relations 
and similar things versus emphasis on just 
plain intellectual training. 

I do not remember that I ever attended 
any classes in Europe on family life or hu- 
man relations, or subjects like boy-girl rela- 
tions at college. We just learned reading, 
writing, and arithmetic in the lower schools. 
Later on they taught us technical and scien- 
tific subjects, but nothing else. 

This whole area of social adjustment of 
life, which plays such an important role in 
American education, is given very little at- 
tention in Europe. 


Discipline is the castoff of progressive 
education, No amount of money can 
make up for the failure to teach disci- 
pline which must be applied from with- 
out in formative years in order that it 
may be applied from within in mature 
years, 

Progressive education cannot be elimi- 
nated by Federal funds. Its elimination 
can be accomplished only through a re- 
evaluation of our educational purposes 
and a return to sound principles and 
courses of instruction, A national lead- 
ership, not with money, but in ideas, 
would be most helpful in this regard. 
Such leadership, by stressing the paren- 
tal, local, and State shortcomings and 
responsibilities, through a constructive 
and cooperative approach, can do much 
toward obtaining a reassertion of paren- 
tal concern and action toward revitaliz- 
ing the American school system. Itisa 
national problem, but one that is soluble 
at the local level only. 

I reiterate that S. 4237 is not designed 
to overcome national defense deficiencies 
in the field of education, which is the 
only basis upon which a Federal educa- 
tion program could be constitutionally 
undertaken. ‘There are neither curric- 
ulum limitations nor requirements for 
proper utilization of training for national 
defense after completion of federally 
financed education. 

Even were the deficiencies of education 
correctable by the expenditure of funds, 
the Federal Government is the least eco- 
nomically sound unit to undertake this 
program; and, in addition, the Federal 
Government is the most expensive and 
wasteful of any unit through which the 
taxpayer’s dollar is applied. 

If this bill were enacted, with its 
grants and stipends, more harm by far 
would be done through the destruction 
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of individual initiative, than good ac- 
complished from the additional oppor- 
tunities provided, even though these 
programs did not overlap existing finan- 
cial assistance programs, which they do. 
The real deficiencies of education, occa- 
sioned by the growing trend toward wel- 
fare statism and the application of pro- 
gressive education, will have failed of 
recognition and be pushed into the back- 
ground of oblivion until these deficiencies 
are once again seared into our con- 
sciousness by a question of survival. 

Let no one deceive himself; this is not 
a defense measure. View it unmasked 
for what it is—general Federal aid to 
education, as the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. McNamara] said to- 
day in response to my inquiry. I admire 
his frankness in making such a state- 
ment. True, the bill has time limits, and 
the money authorizations could be 
larger, but it is an entering wedge, and 
a more general approach is hard to 
imagine. 

Education is one of the few fields in 
which authority of State and local gov- 
ernments have to date remained com- 
paratively potent. There have been 
minor Federal inroads before, but the 
bill will constitute an irreparable breach 
in the ramparts. There is little Federal 
control in the bill as proposed; but its in- 
effectiveness, assured by a fallacious ap- 
proach, will be the excuse for imposition 
of Federal regulation by future legisla- 
tive acts. Experience demonstrates that 
it is more politically expedient to pile 
bad legislation on bad legislation, than 
to resort to the repeal of an unworkable 
existing program. 

Before the measure is voted on, the 
Senate should realize the dangerous and 
fallacious philosophy which the bill ex- 
empilifies. 

Mr. President, I received a telegram 
today, which I shall read to the Senate. 

BISHOPVILLE, S. C., August 12, 1958. 
Senator STROM THuRMOND, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In spite of strong pressures from Wash- 
ington education sources, I would like to 
commend you on your stand on National 
Defense Education Act of 1958. South Caro- 
lina still does not want Federal aid to edu- 
cation, however it may be disguised. Urge 
your continued efforts to defeat measure. 

EDWIN M, CULPEPPER, 
President, South Carolina Associa- 


tion of County Superintendents 
of Education, 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield time 
to me? 

Mr. McNAMARA. How much time 
does the Senator from Tennessee desire? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Ten minutes. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I yield 10 minutes 
to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, how 
much time remains on both sides? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
opponents have 26 minutes; the propo- 
nents 47 minutes, 

The Senator from Tennessee is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. KEFAUVER.. Mr, President, as a 
ecosponsor of the bill, I shall speak in 
its support. First, I congratulate the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the 
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chairman of the committee, and our 
colleagues on the committee for the 
leadership they have shown in reporting 
the bill. I think that no more impor- 
tant legislation has come before the 
Senate this session than this education 
bill. I express my gratitude and appre- 
ciation to the members of the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, under 
the leadership of the Senator from Ala- 
bama, for their masterful work in for- 
mulating the bill and bringing it before 
us at this time. I have worked with 
the Senator from Alabama over the 
years on this legislation and am gratified 
to see our efforts coming to fruition now. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Armed Services, I have been deeply im- 
pressed with the need for all-out efforts 
to recoup our losses in science and tech- 
nology to the Soviet Union. There is 
evidence on every hand that the Soviets 
are advancing much more rapidly in 
many of the scientific fields, even though 
we may be ahead of them generally at 
present. In a few years, we may find 
that we are indeed a second-rate nation 
in terms of the world’s material and 
scientific progress. 

But we are not concerned only with 
maintaining pace with the Soviets; we 
are more concerned with enhancing the 
economic and cultural standards of the 
United States. We want to provide our 
people with the greatest opportunity for 
self-advancement, for learning and 
achievement. Only in that way can we 
realize the potentialities that are in- 
herent in the freedom we find in Amer- 
ica. 

It is clear that one does not achieve 
advancement in science or any other 
scholarly fields merely by giving more 
money or new facilities to those who are 
already engaged in such efforts. The 
key to progress lies in training young 
people, by instilling in them a desire to 
achieve, by rewarding their efforts, by 
encouraging them at every step of the 
way to excell in their chosen careers. 

The shocking fact is that we have 
failed our children, by not providing 
these inducements and by not providing 
the means by which those who can profit 
by further education may obtain it. We 
have seen many of our most able stu- 
dents engage in pursuits—all of which 
may be honorable—not in the field of 
education or science, or take positions 
much below their level of achievement, 
because they could not afford to continue 
with their education. 

The pending bill is a belated recogni- 
tion of our past remissness in this field. 
It is an attempt to restore higher educa- 
tion to the place it should occupy in our 
society. It calls for a cooperative effort 
on the part of the States, the private 
schools, and the Federal Government to 
develop to the fullest the intellectual po- 
tentialities of the young people of the 
Nation. 

Some have said the States should do 
the job alone. I would be first to advise 
that this course be followed, if it were 
feasible. But the fact is that the States 
and the private schools are unable to do 
the job completely. I say this, not in 
criticism of them, but merely in making 
an objective statement of the situation. 
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The pending bill merely proposes eco- 
nomic assistance to the States, to aid 
them in the accomplishment of the job 
which all agree must be accomplished if 
the Nation and its people are to play their 
proper roles in the modern world. 

I am particularly impressed by the 
flexibility and breadth of scope of the 
bill. There is no one reason why some 
of our young people do not receive as 
much education as they should. Some 
are in financial straits; some have insuf- 
ficient motivation; some have not been 
able to complete the courses which would 
prepare them for higher education. The 
committee has recognized these facts, 
and has, in reporting the bill, attempted 
to have it meet the various educational 
needs of the Nation. 

The combination in the bill of the 
provisions for scholarships based on 
merit and the provisions for other as- 
sistance based on need is particularly 
meritorious. ‘Thus, the scholarships will 
be used as inducements for greater at- 
tainments in the secondary schools, and 
also in recognition of outstanding ac- 
complishments there. That is as it 
should be. A student should not be re- 
quired to plead poverty, in order to have 
his achievements receive proper recog- 
nition. The scholarship program will be 
administered by State commissions 
which will have complete responsibility 
for the selection of the students who 
will receive the awards. 

The bill also authorizes a program of 
loans to students who demonstrate su- 
perior capabilities. ‘The evidence clearly 
shows that the student-loan funds now 
available at the State level are inade- 
quate. As a result, many deserving 
students have been unable to attend 
college. 

The bill contains specialized provisions 
to improve the teaching of mathematics, 
the sciences, and foreign languages. 
Many of our schools are without the 
most elementary facilities for scientific 
education, because of the high cost in- 
volved. Obviously, a student’s advance- 
ment is limited by the training he is 
able to receive and the use he is able to 
make of the materials in which he is 
interested. Other provisions of the bill 
relate to further training of teachers 
and graduate students, through insti- 
tutes and fellowships. Improved guid- 
ance, and testing and experimentation 
with new teaching devices, will result 
from the grants for these purposes 
which are made to the States. 

I think we realize, Mr. President, that 
the most precious resource of our coun- 
try is the younger generation. But our 
young people need development and re- 
finement, as does any other resource. 
Too long we have said that those who 
want to achieve will be able to do so, 
and that those who do not want to will 
remain in their uncultivated state. But 
the evidence is overwhelming to the con- 
trary. We have been ignoring our most 
precious resource, and thus have been 
denying our children the right of de- 
velopment, self-expression, and creativ- 
ity. We have also been saying to the 
people of the future: “You are not going 
to have the benefit of maximum develop- 
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ment, the brains and talent of the pres- 
ent generation.” 

Mr. President, we can take a long step 
toward reversing this trend by passing 
this bill. By injecting a new spirit and 
a new determination into our educa- 
tional system, we can keep faith with our 
young people and with the future of the 
United States. Our material progress 
me our spiritual enlightenment depend 
on it. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield to me? 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
yield 20 minutes to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE in the chair). The Senator from 
Pennsylvania is recognized for 20 min- 
utes. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, first of 
all, I should like to commend the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Hut] for the bill he has reported, which 
is the result of very long and exhaustive 
hearings, in the course of which many 
eminent Americans testified. 

The pending bill is an excellent one, 
and will provide substantial help to our 
hard-pressed educational system. 

I testified before the committee headed 
by the eminent Senator from Alabama. 
Despite the fact that the pending bill 
is an excellent one, in my judgment it 
puts the cart before the horse, in terms 
of the educational needs of the Nation. 

In my judgment, the first priority for 
assistance to our presently inadequate 
educational system, which is not meas- 
uring up to the needs of our growing 
population and the needs of our time, 
should be given to increases in the sal- 
aries of the teachers. 

The second priority should be given 
to the construction of additional school 
facilities, 

The third priority should be given to 
the granting of scholarships and loans 
to students. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I commend 
the distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. McNamara] for having the 
courage—even though his proposal was 
rejected by the committee—to propose, 
here on the floor, his amendment, which 
provides for at least some funds with 
which to help the States construct the 
badly needed schools. 

I realize the reason why the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan has pro- 
posed a school-construction amendment, 
rather than an amendment to provide 
for increases in the salaries of the teach- 
ers, is that he appreciates that the order 
of priorities must be considered from a 
practical point of view; that an amend- 
ment to provide for increased salaries 
for teachers will not have a good chance 
of adoption; and that if the Congress 
aids the States in connection with the 
construction of the needed schools, the 
States, in turn, will then be able to de- 
vote more of their own resources to the 
payment of larger salaries to the 
teachers. 

Mr. President, today the debate on the 
bill and on the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan has been most in- 
teresting. I hope the debate immediately 
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prior to the taking of the vote will be 
conducted on a high plane. Let us no 
longer indulge in the use of cliches. Let 
us no longer say that Federal aid to 
education will result in Federal control 
of education. No sensible man believes 
that the pending bill contains such pro- 
visions. The bill, as reported by the 
committee, makes clear beyond perad- 
venture of doubt that there can be no 
Federal control of education at the local 
and State levels. 

Let us no longer say, Mr. President, 
that any constitutional issue worthy of 
the name is involved. 

I do not believe that more than half 
a dozen lawyers well versed in the law 
would argue that Federal aid to educa- 
tion poses a legitimate constitutional 
question. That point was decided at 
least as long ago as the administration 
of Abraham Lincoln, when the Land 
Grant College Act was placed on the 
statute books. Since that time, that act 
has provided massive Federal aid to edu- 
cation. 

Mr. President, let us no longer say 
that the States and the localities are 
better able to make the needed expendi- 
tures for our educational system than is 
the Federal Government. I do not be- 
lieve that any Member of the Senate 
who has made a serious study of the 
problem believes that to be the case; and 
in a few minutes, I shall submit some 
facts in connection with that point. 

Mr. President, let us no longer say 
that the deficiencies of our educational 
system are not due to any extent to a 
lack of funds. Those who think a lack 
of funds does not enter into this situa- 
tion should talk to the teachers, who, as 
@ group, today are paid less than truck- 
drivers are paid. Those who think a 
lack of funds is not important in con- 
nection with this problem should talk 
to the parents of children who attend 
schools which lack adequate equipment; 
or to the parents of children who attend 
school on a part-time schedule, and who 
thus are not receiving the education to 
which they are entitled; or they should 
talk to the more than 1 million Ameri- 
can young people who this spring gradu- 
ated from public high schools or private 
high schools; and, in particular, they 
should talk to the 200,000 among these 
young people of high ability—in the 
upper 25 or 30 percent of their classes— 
at least half of whom are not attending 
college because they lack the necessary 
funds. In short, they should tell that 
one to the Marines. No one interested 
in the educational system of America 
should listen seriously to that statement. 

Mr. President, let us stop saying it is 
the same individual who foots the bill, 
whether the taxes are raised on the local 
or State level, or on the Federal level. 
We all know that isnot so. We all know 
at the local level it is the property tax, 
the nongraduated property tax, which 
raises money for the schools. We all 
know that at the State level, it is, by and 
large, the broad base sales tax and the 
nongraduated income tax which raises 
the money for State participation in 
schools. We all know that at the Fed- 
eral level there is in effect a tax system 
which, with all its deficiencies—and, Mr. 
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President, believe me, some of those defi- 
ciencies were pointed out on the floor of 
the Senate last night—still has some 
mild relationship between the capacity of 
the taxpayer to pay and the tax which is 
levied against him. 

So, Mr. President, let us not have any 
more of that kind of talk. 

Let us also not convert any disagree- 
ment we may have on the subject of pro- 
gressive education into opposition to the 
bill. The pending bill has nothing what- 
ever to do, one way or the other, with 
controversial theories of progressive edu- 
cation. All this bill does, and all the 
pending amendment does, is to make 
badly needed money available to hard- 
pressed schools which are unable to give 
to the boys and girls of America the kind 
of first-class education which is needed, 
not only to meet the Soviet challenge— 
and I agree that the national defense 
aspects of this bill are important—but 
also to permit American civilization to 
move forward at the pace which the 
brains of America will make possible if 
we but give our educational agencies and 
institutions the money they require. 

In short, as we move toward a vote on 
the amendment and a vote on the bill, 
let us get away from a dream world re- 
plete with obsolete thinking, and deter- 
mine our votes on the basis of facts and 
not of fiction. 

If this body does so, Mr. President, I 
am confident it will adopt the amend- 
ment, and pass the bill in short order. 
If we do so, we shall take a long step 
toward putting our American educa- 
tional system in shape to meet not only 
the challenge of the Communist world 
but the basic needs of American civiliza- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I shall not even dignify 
with a rebuttal argument the contention 
that America cannot afford this bill. 
Forty billion dollars for defense, and not 
one billion dollars to see that American 
boys and girls get the education to which 
they are entitled. My distinguished col- 
leagues the Senator from Michigan and 
the Senator from Montana have 
wrapped that illogical argument with a 
shroud and have buried it. 

Mr. President, let me turn briefly to a 
few basic facts involving my State. 
Pennsylvania ranks llth among the 
States in expenditures per pupil. We 
are well above the national average in 
the index of educational effort. During 
the past 10 years, Pennsylvania has 
spent $1 billion on school construction. 
Fourteen hundred projects are complete 
or underway. Yet Pennsylvania is fall- 
ing behind year after year. 

Twenty-five thousand pupils were on 
half-day session last year. The number 
is increasing. We need from 36,000 to 
40,000 classrooms now or in the foresee- 
able future to end half-day sessions, al- 
low for growth, replace obsolete buildings 
or makeshift quarters, and consolidate 
tiny rural districts. 

Do not tell the people of Pennsylvania 
they are not making an adequate effort 
to educate their children, because the 
people of Pennsylvania know better. 

Mr. President, why is this the situ- 
ation? A most competent and discerning 
reporter from the Pittsburgh Sun-Tele- 
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graph, James F. McCarthy, made a care- 
ful analysis of why we are missing the 
school bus, why bond issues are being 
turned down when the money is needed, 
why the States and localities are not 
measuring up to the challenge of our 
time. 

I shall not detain my colleagues with 
an amplification of those brilliant arti- 
cles, but I ask unanimous consent that 
three of them may appear at this point 
in the Recor as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph of 
Sunday, June 29, 1958] 


WHY WE'RE MISSING THE SCHOOL Bus—BonpD 
Issues TURNED DOWN WHEN THE MONEY 
Is NEEDED 


(By James F. McCarthy) 


(On Main Street across America a new 
problem has arisen to plague the public 
schools. Digging behind the scenes in Amer- 
ican education, the Hearst Headline Service 
has learned that voters are turning down an 
increasing number of school bond issues— 
that we are, in effect, “missing the school 
bus” in terms of the money needed to keep 
it running. This is the first of three exclu- 
sive articles telling why and examining the 
meaning of the trend and what’s to be done 
about it.) 

In voting booths across the country for the 
past 2 years Americans have been tightening 
the purse strings on their public schools. 

Hard to believe? Yes, particularly if you 
passed a new school building going up today 
and chances are you did. For more schools 
are going up at present on money authorized 
2 or 3 years ago. 

But the American voter is now rejecting 
an increasing number of school bond issues. 

In Pittsburgh the need for new schools was 
reflected most recently in a Sun-Telegraph 
series on fire hazards in the city schools. 
The series brought corrective measures, but 
much of the problem was traceable primarily 
to antiquated buildings and lack of funds 
to replace them. 

Voters tightened the purse strings on 
Pittsburgh schools a few years ago when 
they refused to raise the school district's 
borrowing authority. 

Financial problems for the State govern- 
ment and the school districts themselves 
combine to make it extremely uncertain tbat 
Pennsylvania will be able to build enough 
new classrooms for an expanding school-age 
population, 

School boards have had to fight hard to 
win school bond-issue approvals, but a much 
more serious problem is that fact that many 
of the State’s school districts have reached 
the limit of their borrowing authority. 

Pennsylvania educators recently told the 
National Education Association: 

“Seventy-five to eighty percent of Penn- 
sylvania school districts have insufficient bor- 
rowing power to provide themselves with 
adequate school facilities if the cost of such 
facilities must be met with general-obliga- 
tion bonds. 


“DEPENDENT UPON STATE 


“Without financial assistance from the 
Commonwealth, the Federal Government, or 
both, not more than 10 to 15 percent of 
Pennsylvania's fourth-class school districts 
can finance, under existing tax limitations, 
the annual payments made to amortize the 
cost of new school facilities.” 

As local school districts look to the State 
for building aid they become part of a scram- 
ble in which there are many more appli- 
cants than there is money to go around. 

The legislature in 1956 increased the ceil- 
ing on the amount of local school building 
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construction to be financially aided by the 
State from $425 million to $925 million. The 
new ceiling already has been reached. 

The State department of public instruc- 
tion reports applications on file amounting 
to $450 million or $350 million in excess of 
the amount available. 

School board members in cities and towns 
across the country were relying upon the 
vetoed bond issues to build the new schools 
of 1960 and beyond in the continuing battle 
to whack at the national shortage of 142,000 
classrooms. 

DAWN WILL BREAK 


Many parents will realize 2 years from now 
what is happening when their children are 
attending overcrowded or double sessions 
long after such conditions were to have been 
corrected. 

The Investment Bankers Association of 
America has been passing along to the 
United States Office of Education data which 
reveals: 

The past 2 years have shown approximate 
50 percent decrease in the amount of public 
and elementary school bond issues passed by 
the voters. 

This has happened for two reasons: fewer 
bond issues are being offered in the first 
place and more are being rejected when they 
do reach the voters. 

Go back 2 years to July, 1956. From then 
until February, 1957, American voters re- 
jected only 9 percent of the bond issues 
placed before them. 


MORE VOTE “NO” 


The voters began to balk. Rejections in- 
creased and in the period from July, 1957, 
through February 1958, the rejection rate 
was 30.4 percent. 

November, when voters troop to the polls 
to decide these questions, is a key month in 
such studies. 

In November, 1956, citizens were asked to 
approve school bond issues totaling 
$448,800,000. They passed $423,500,000, or all 
but 5.6 percent. 

A year later school boards asked public 
approval of $231,800,000 in new school bonds 
and the people said “Yes” on $148,800,000. 
The rejection rate had climbed to 35.8 per- 
cent. 

Why? 

Educators think they have found several 
reasons for the trend. But even the most 
ardent supporters of more money for schools 
mix with their reasons a strong note of 
sympathy for the taxpayers. 

COSTS CONSIDERED 


Today, more than ever before, voters 
know what an interest rate means. Interest 
on a typical district school bond has risen 
from 2.17 percent in 1951 to 3.22 percent as 
of March. 

Smaller school districts sometimes must 
market bonds at nearly 4 percent, if at all. 

This is expensive debt service and the 
public knows it. 

More voters are also aware that debt serv- 
ice must be met before teacher salaries or 
any other school expenses, 

With the debt service share of the local 
school budget rising to 25 percent and higher, 
voters now are translating new bond issues 
into terms of higher taxes and they don’t 
like it, particularly in a recession. 

Reluctance to assume higher property taxes 
at a time of economic decline is another big 
reason for more bond issue rejections. Fig- 
ures bear this out in Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
and other States hit by heavy unemploy- 
ment. 

DIRECT TAX BLAMED 

But perhaps the biggest factors are psy- 
chological, 

Property owners have watched local and 
State debt increase by more than 350 per- 
cent in the past 11 years. They are paying 
higher income, sales, and property taxes. 
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It is the real estate tax, mainstay of pub- 
lic education, that is paid in one big lump 
sum once or twice a year. 

Research has established that most people 
must save in advance to pay these taxes, dip 
into savings, or borrow. 

In any event, it is the property tax over 
which the man down the block has most 
control and the one he is less likely to raise 
if he can help it. 


[From the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph of 
Monday, July 7, 1958] 


Way WE'RE MISSING THE SCHOOL Bus—BonpD 
REJECTIONS ALARMING 


(By James F. McCarthy) 


(American voters are turning down an in- 
creasing number of school-bond issues. 
Here, in the second of three articles on this 
vital behind-the-scenes story in public edu- 
cation, the Hearst Headline Service tells 
what the trend means, including the reac- 
tion of United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Lawrence G. Derthick in an exclusive 
interview—the first since returning from an 
eye-opening survey of education in Russia). 

WaSHINGTON.—"“A contest has been im- 
posed on us whether we like it or not. 
Russia has picked us out as her chief rival 
and has chosen education as the route to 
world supremacy.” 

This was United States Commissioner of 
Education Lawrence G. Derthick speaking. 

Like other educators, Derthick is watch- 
ing uneasily as American voters reject an 
increasing number of school-bond issues. 

We asked his reaction and, naturally 
enough for one who had just returned from 
heading a 10-man team of American edu- 
cators on a month-long survey of Russian 
education, Derthick interpreted even home- 
town school finance in terms of world chal- 
lenge. 

First to understand what a trend of school 
bond issue rejections may mean someday, 
what will happen to our national school bus 
if we fail to provide money to keep it run- 
ning, we must examine the construction job 
ahead for the public schools. 

Dr. Lyman V. Ginger, president of the 
National Education Association, brought 
home the facts dramatically in testimony be- 
fore the House Subcommittee on General 
Education. 

Explosive population growth in the past 
11 years has boosted the school group (ages 
5 through 17) 40.8 percent or from 28.6 
million to 40.2 million. School enrollment 
will rise another 15.5 percent by 1965. 

Even if communities build the 70,500 new 
classrooms scheduled for completion by this 
fall, Dr. Ginger insists the classroom short. 
age will be 132,000. 

NEA believes these figures prove the Na- 
tion is doing little more than whittling away 
at the backlog, even on funds from the heavy} 
bond issue approvals of 2 years ago. 

This is why Dr. Ginger views any increase 
in the bond issue rejection rate as alarming. 
Despite more State school aid, he reminded 
Congressmen that local bond issues are still 
the primary source of funds for school con- 
struction. 

He talked of a time lag of from 2 to 3 
years between bond issue approval and the 
opening of a new school. 

Thus, educators view rising bond issue 
rejections as meaning more years of crowded 
classes and part-time sessions. 

A child in a part-time session loses 2 
months training in the course of a school 
year because of the shortage of material 
covered. In 12 years of schooling under 
such conditions he loses 2 years. 

Educators have translated the time loss 
into lost money and manpower—lost money 
in individual earnings and community pros- 
perity and lost manpower for the military 
and industry. 
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LEADERSHIP AT STAKE 


Let Derthick tell what a rising rate of 
bond-issue rejections could mean in larger 
world struggle terms * * * 

Words like “amazement” and “astonish- 
ment” are well used, Derthick said, in de- 
scribing his reaction to what he is con- 
vinced is a total Soviet commitment to edu- 
cation. He added: 

“Our complacency about providing the 
es aes to train our manpower is disturb- 

g” 

He agreed with those who have warned 
we could lose the contest in 10 or 15 years 
through complacency and emphasized: 

“I'm not talking about a war. I’m talking 
about the race for world leadership.” 


FREEDOM IS A PLUS 


Basically optimistic about the future for 
school construction, Derthick pointed to a 
long American tradition of local and State 
control of education and said any solution 
to the problem will have to hinge on having 
enough people at the local level willing to 
put the force of their leadership behind the 
cause of more schools. 

He called this an unenforceable obligation 
which ple must assume from their hearts. 

Derthick is convinced: 

“We have a system that will do the job 
if we improve our poor and neglected 
schools. Those people over there (in Rus- 
sia) have a blueprint but we have freedom— 
freedom to make our system superior if citi- 
zens are willing to go all the way.” 


[From the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph of 
Tuesday, July 1, 1958] 

Way WE'RE MISSING THE SCHOOL Bus— 
Money LACKING, PUBLIC HESITATES To 
RAISE TAXES 

(By James F. McCarthy) 

(A rising rate of school bond issue rejec- 
tions is today’s top story behind the scenes 
in public education. In this, the last of 
three exclusive articles on the grassroots 
problem of “Why We’re Missing the School 
Bus,” the Hearst Headline Service examines 
solutions to meet the schools’ financial 
plight). 

WasHIncton.—“Give enough people the 
facts on education and we will solve all our 
school problems,” United States Commis- 
sioner of Education Lawrence G. Derthick 
told the Hearst newspapers. 

But even with all the facts, taxpayers 
throughout the land face a difficult choice in 
deciding the financial future of America’s 
schools, 

A rising rate of school bond issue rejection 
proves this. 

What’s to be done about it? 

Assuming a widespread, deep-rooted citi- 
zen desire to improve the public educational 
plant physically and academically, taxpayers 
have three basic choices: 

They can float more bond issues to build 
more schools, accepting higher local prop- 
erty tax rates in the process. 

Local communities can insist that Federal 
and State governments free more tax revenue 
sources for local use; or 

The public can force Congress to enact 
Federal aid for classroom construction, thus 
shifting some of the school finance load di- 
rectly to the Federal Government. 

Psychologists have suggested the simple 
device of billing local real estate taxpayers 
monthly to avoid large annual payments. 
But there is a substantial body of opinion 
which holds that the local real-estate tax 
is just about as high as it can go. 

Serious fears of loss of population and 
industry in the face of higher taxes prompts 
many communities to think twice before rais- 
ing either the tax rate or property assess- 
ments, 

‘This same fear is voiced by opponents of 
the President's suggestion that governors 
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decide which functions and tax sources 
could better be turned over to the States. 
BORROWING CAPACITY EXHAUSTED 

Uncle Sam, according to latest estimates, 
could release to State and local govern- 
ments new tax sources yielding about $2 bil- 
lion a year if State and local governments 
in turn assumed a proportionately higher 
share of governmental function. 

But local pressures, political and other- 
wise raise this question: What guaranty 
is there that State and local governments, 
once given the new tax sources, would put 
higher taxes into effect? 

Another problem in the school finance pic- 
ture is the fact that more and more school 
districts each year exhaust their borrowing 
capacity. 

A specific remedy for the school bond is- 
sue problem was advanced by Representative 
FRANK M. Ciark, Democrat of Pennsylvania, 
who has introduced a bill which would 
create a domestic bank with Federal revoly- 
ing funds. 

The bank’s functions would be to purchase 
local school bond issues which communities 
are unable to market privately at less than 
3 percent interest. 

AID PLAN GAINS 

With the notable exception of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, organiza- 
tions watching the school-construction pic- 
ture have seized upon the rising rate of 
bond issue rejections as a crowning argu- 
ment in favor of Federal aid for classroom 
construction. 

The National Education Association is the 
principle nonpartisan backer of such a plan. 
Many in the United States Office of Educa- 
tion feel the same way but they are not 
saying much about it in public since the 
administration decision to soft-pedal Federal 
aid for classroom construction and push 
Federal science scholarships. 

There are many in the national office, 
however, who see elementary and secondary 
classroom construction as a more basic need. 

WHAT'S YOUR CHOICE? 

Public polls in the past 2 years have shown 
increasing support for such Federal aid. 

NEA told Congress: 

“The fact is that State and local govern- 
ments have been making a superb fiscal ef- 
fort and that they can and should do even 
more. 

“But even with their utmost efforts, their 
tax sources will simply not suffice to main- 
tain elementary and secondary education at 
its present level or quality, let alone raise 
it to the levels of superiority required for 
the carrying out of urgent national policies 
directed toward economic growth and world 
leadership.” 

These, then, are the remedial choices in 
the face of declining revenue from school 
bonds. 


Mr. CLARK. Primarily, Mr. Presi- 
dent, there are four reasons why the 
States and the localities cannot measure 
up to this educational challenge. 

First, because of the inadequacy of the 
property tax. 

Second, because of the problem of tax 
competition, as a result of which indus- 
tries will desert a State which has high 
educational standards and go to a State 
which starves its schools, starves its 
teachers, starves its children’s education. 
Nobody knows that better than does the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan, 
who had the problem of tax competition 
very much before him, as did the dis- 
tinguished Governor of Michigan, not 
too long ago. 

The third reason is that State and 
local governments are under greater fi- 
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nancial strain than is the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This is demonstrated beyond 
doubt by the statistics which show that 
since the war local and State taxation 
and local and State debt have grown 
rapidly and drastically while the Federal 
debt has actually declined and the Fed- 
eral tax burden in relation to the gross 
national product has actually become 
lighter. 

Finally, Mr. President, let us admit 
that there is some absence of will; there 
are some parents, there are some per- 
sons without children who prefer a me- 
diocre school system to voting for a bond 
issue or for local taxes which are neces- 
sary to bring the educational system up 
to the level which is needed. 

For those four reasons, I think any 
sincere student of the problem will ap- 
preciate that America will continue to 
fall farther and farther behind in the 
education of her youth unless Federal 
aid—and massive Federal aid—is 
brought to bear on this problem. 

Our educational problems are grow- 
ing more serious, not better; they are 
deepening, not bottoming out. It has 
been estimated by objective and learned 
civic groups that our expenditures for 
education must be doubled in the next 
decade. This money will not be raised 
by State and local effort alone. The 
time for the Federal Government to 
start forward to meet its share of the 
total obligation is now, not next year or 
the year after. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
amendment of the Senator from Michi- 
gan. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I yield myself 2 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Aid to education is 
vital to national defense. The brain- 
power of our youth is surely our most 
valuable asset. 

Before the Senate votes, I again thank 
my colleagues who have spoken in sup- 
port of the school construction amend- 
ment. I know they feel as deeply as I do 
that a meaningful program of Federal 
aid to the States for school construction 
is vitally needed. 

It is especially pleasing to me to see 
the bipartisan support which the amend- 
ment has. Certainly if there is any area 
which should be completely devoid of 
partisanship it is the area of education, 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, and ask 
unanimous consent that the time for the 
quorum call not be charged to either 
side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Colorado? The Chair hears none, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Bennett Butler 
Allott Bible Byrd 
Anderson Bricker Capehart 
Barrett Bridges Carlson 
Beall Bush Carroll 
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Case, N. J. Javits O'Mahoney 
Case, S. Dak. Jenner Pastore 
Church Johnson, Tex. Potter 
Clark Johnston, S.C. Proxmire 
Cooper Jordan Purtell 
Cotton Kefauver Revercomb 
Curtis Kennedy Robertson 
Douglas Kerr Russell 
Dworshak Knowland Saltonstall 
Eastland Kuchel Schoeppel 
Ellender Langer Smathers 
Ervin Lausche Smith, Maine 
Frear Long Smith, N. J. 
Fulbright Magnuson Sparkman 
Goldwater Malone tennis 
Gore Mansfield Symington 
Green Martin, Iowa Talmadge 
Hayden Martin, Pa. Thurmond 
Hennings McClellan Thye 
Hickenlooper McNamara Watkins 
Hill Monroney Wiley 
Hoblitzell Morse Williams 
Hruska Morton Yarborough 
Humphrey Mundt Young 
Ives Murray 
Jackson Neuberger 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHA- 
vez] and the Senator from Florida {Mr. 
HoLLAND] are absent on official business. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] 
is absent by leave of the Senate to at- 
tend the funeral services of Congressman 
McVey. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] is absent because of illness in 
his family. 

The Senator from Maine (Mr. Payne] 
is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara]. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] in opposi- 
tion to the amentment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado is recognized for 
3 minutes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I feel 
fairly certain that at this point we are 
deciding what is probably the most im- 
portant amendment which will be of- 
fered to the education defense bill which 
is now before us. 

I am fully aware of the intentions and 
purposes of Senators who have offered 
this amendment. Many of us, myself 
included, have on one or more occasions 
offered similar amendments. 

At the beginning of this year the 
President, seeing the great need for 
education, particularly in the scientific 
and mathematical fields, recommended 
this bill, in substance—a bill to increase 
the emphasis upon education in the 
United States, to help the teachers de- 
velop themselves, and, in general, to raise 
the educational level. 

It was realized that we were falling 
behind the Soviets in many respects. It 
is not that we are behind now, but unless 
we change our situation we shall be very 
far behind before long. 

With respect to the pending amend- 
ment, as I say, many of us have offered 
similar amendments in the past, and 
such amendments got exactly nowhere. 

I think it is a matter of common 
knowledge that it is impossible to get a 
school construction bill through the 
other body, and that the result of adding 
this amendment to the bill would be sim- 
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ply to preclude any educational help 
this year. 

It is a hard choice to make, when one 
realizes the great necessities for school 
buildings in many areas of the country. 
But I say to my friends in the Senate 
that if they want this bill, to gear up 
the educational processes to the level on 
which they must be, if we are to compete 
in this modern world of science, mathe- 
matics, and language skills to commu- 
nicate our thoughts and ideals to other 
men’s minds, we shall have to do some- 
thing along the lines of this bill. In 
doing so, we must be fairly certain that 
it will pass. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 3 
minutes allotted to the Senator from 
Colorado have expired. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I yield 2 
additional minutes to the Senator from 
Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I know 
there is little chance of the bill being 
passed if the pending amendment is at- 
tached to it. Therefore I believe the 
issue narrows down to this: No matter 
what a Senator’s ideas or feelings may 
be with respect to the pending amend- 
ment, if he feels that there is a need 
for educational assistance, and if he be- 
lieves that there is a need for the pend- 
ing bill, then, regardless of how much 
he may favor the amendment, he must 
vote against it. 

Upon that basis I personally shall vote 
against it, and I hope my colleagues will 
join me. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, in opposi- 
tion to the amendment, I yield 5 minutes 
to the distinguished senior Senator from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I will 
take only a few minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I am opposed to the amendment. 
It is difficult for me to be opposed to it, 
because since 1952 or 1953, both the 
Senator from Alabama and I have been 
working strenuously to have a school 
construction bill passed, without suc- 
cess. We worked for legislation in the 
Senate. In the House others were work- 
ing for the same kind of bill at the same 
time. The House has repeatedly de- 
feated a school construction bill. This 
year, when the sputnik caused some- 
what of a scare, there was a feeling in 
all quarters that the center of gravity 
had changed with respect to a school 
construction bill. With sputnik, we 
realized we had to take a new look, and 
that we had to think in terms of na- 
tional safety and in terms of training 
scientists and in terms of building up 
our training facilities as constructively 
and as intelligently as we could. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
Namara] has done a wonderful job with 
his insistence on keeping the school con- 
struction issue before our people and 
before our committee. He fought stren- 
uously for it. He knows why some of 
us cannot vote for his amendment. 

He knows we are in sympathy with 
what he is trying to do. He knows, as 
all of us know, that we have not even 
scratched the surface with respect to 
the overall educational situation. 
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We are considering a bill which has 
a chance of being passed, in the light of 
previous action in the House. Of course, 
the bill will have to go to conference. 
Time is short. I do not believe it would 
be possible to get the bill passed if the 
pending amendment were added to it, 
as the Senator from Colorado has said. 

I should like to make it perfectly 
clear for the Recorp that I believe what 
the Senator from Michigan has done in 
dramatizing this issue is in agreement 
with the feeling of practically every 
member of the committee, with possibly 
1 or 2 exceptions. 

Both at this session and at previous 
sessions I introduced, for the adminis- 
tration, school construction bills. I was 
anxious to move ahead in that field. I 
do not believe we can add the pending 
amendment to the bill without destroy- 
ing any hope of enacting school legis- 
lation this year. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. MORTON. I wish to associate 
myself with the remarks of the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey and 
those of the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado. 

In 1947, as a Member of the House of 
Representatives, I introduced a bill, 
which Senator Taft introduced in the 
Senate. My State of Kentucky stands 
probably in as much need of school con- 
struction as any other State. However, 
I feel it would burden the bill if we 
adopted the pending amendment. 
Therefore, I intend to vote against it. 
The sponsors of the amendment have 
done a great service in keeping the mat- 
ter before us. However, I believe we 
would encumber and endanger the pas- 
sage of the bill if we were to complicate 
the issue at this time by adding the 
amendment to the bill. 

As I say, I should like to associate my- 
self with the remarks of the Senator 
from New Jersey and the remarks of 
the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator from Kentucky. One more 
parting word of praise for the Senator 
from Michigan. I hope in the future he 
will see his hopes realized by the enact- 
ment of a school-construction bill. I 
again must say to him that I regret I 
cannot vote for his amendment. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

Mr. President, no one honors or appre- 
ciates the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. McNamara] for his de- 
voted and consistent and persistent 
efforts in behalf of the cause of educa- 
tion more than does the Senator from 
Alabama. Surely the cause could have 
no greater or devoted champion than 
the distinguished Senator from Mich- 
igan. I honor and appreciate him, as I 
do all the Senators who are associated 
with him in sponsoring the amendment. 

Like the distinguished Senator from 
New Jersey, I, too, have offered bills for 
school construction. I have supported 
them. I have done my best to bring 
about the passage of legislation for 
school construction. Certainly tonight 
I would not in any way fail to recognize 
the need for additional school buildings 
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and more and better classrooms. How- 
ever, I do not believe we should attach 
any amendment to the pending bill 
which would invite the defeat of the 
bill. I firmly believe that if the pending 
school-construction amendment were 
added to the bill, it would be the end of 
the bill, and there would be no legisla- 
tion on education passed at this session 
of Congress. 

I have before me a telegram, dated 
August 12, yesterday, addressed to me, 
which reads as follows: 

The National Education Association and 
its affiliate units are 100 percent in support 
of the bill S. 4287 without amendments. 
This is our official position, and we are mak- 
ing every effort to help you secure its 
enactment. 


The telegram was signed by J. L. 
McCaskill of the National Education As- 
sociation. 

Mr. President, we know that the Na- 
tional Education Association is a great 
association of teachers, educators, and 
school officials. It is an association not 
only of teachers and educators and 
school officials in our elementary and 
secondary schools, but in colleges and 
other higher institutions of learning as 
well. The National Education Associa- 
tion, in sending the telegram, has done 
that which we—Senator SMITH of New 
Jersey and Senator ALLOTT and others of 
us on the committee—are doing, namely, 
recognizing a practical situation, that is, 
to add the amendment to the bill would 
be fatal to the bill. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my distinguished 
friend. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I am of 
the same opinion as my distinguished 
friend from Alabama. Many of us have 
worked and supported a school-construc- 
tion bill. A year ago I voted for such a 
bill. I, too, feel that we will have to pass 
such a bill. However, we are faced with 
the fact that even though the Senate 
passed a school-construction bill a year 
ago, we did not succeed in having it en- 
acted. We cannot succeed this year. 
Therefore, I wish to associate myself 
with the remarks of the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama, and I wish to as- 
sociate myself, also, with the remarks of 
the distinguished Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. ALLOTT], the distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Smiru], and the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky 
{Mr. Morton]. 

Those Senators, to my knowledge, have 
been in the forefront of the endeavor to 
develop a better educational system in 
this land. They recognize the practical 
question which confronts us. They un- 
derstand the practical situation which 
will result if we vote for the amendment 
offered by the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Alabama has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self an additional 5 minutes. I yield 
further to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Much as we might desire 
to support the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Michigan, to do so would 
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foreclose the enactment of the scholar- 
ship provision and the other beneficial 
provisions of the bill, because we would 
then have destroyed the opportunities 
we are proposing for educational de- 
velopment, as are provided in the com- 
mittee bill. 

Therefore, although I have voted for 
school construction in the past, I shall 
have to vote “nay” on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. HILL. As a staunch and devoted 
friend of education, the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota recognizes the 
practical situation. He is trying to do 
the best he can for the cause of educa- 
tion. He knows he cannot do his best 
if he votes to attach the amendment of 
the Senator from Michigan to the bill. 

Mr. THYE. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Alabama and I have served 
together for many years on the Subcom- 
mittee on Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and Labor Appropriations. At no 
time would we take a step backward or 
away from helping to develop the health, 
education, and welfare of the people. 
But we are confronted with a practical 
situation. We know of the action of the 
House. We know exactly what happened 
to a school construction bill a year ago. 
Therefore, we think we had better take 
a course which will achieve our purpose 
rather than defeat it. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question, with the 
understanding that the time shall be 
charged against that of the proponents 
of the amendment? 

Mr. HILL. Iyield. 

Mr. CLARK. I think there is no other 
Senator who has a higher regard than 
I have for the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama, and for the magnificent work 
he has done in having the bill reported 
by the committee. 

Why is it that he and all our friends 
on the other side of the aisle think that to 
agree to the amendment will defeat the 
bill? Are they afraid that the Presi- 
dent of the United States, who recom- 
mended a $1.6 billion program for school 
construction not so long ago, will veto 
the bill? Do they think that by passing 
the bill and taking it to conference with 
this amendment included, they will have 
irrevocably destroyed the possibility of 
the ultimate passage of the bill? After 
all, many things happen in conference. 
It might be a wise thing for the Senate 
to study. 

Will the Senator from Alabama en- 
lighten us as to why the adoption of the 
amendment will have a bad effect on the 
fate of the bill? 

Mr. HILL. Iam delighted to enlighten 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. All the 
Senate has to do is to recall the record. 
The House of Representatives, 2 years 
ago, rejected a school-construction bill. 
The House of Representatives, a year 
ago, voted down a school-construction 
bill. This year the House Committee on 
Education and Labor refused even to re- 
port to the House a school-construction 

Ever since World War I—all these 40 
years—the National Education Asso- 
ciation and other organizations repre- 
senting teachers, educators, and school 
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officials, together with parent-teacher 
associations, and their friends in Con- 
gress, have tried to have an education bill 
passed. Beginning 40 years ago with 
what is known as the Sterling-Towner 
bill, there has been a strong effort to pass 
an education bill. Many committees and 
commissions have been established to 
study education bills. 

I recall one commission, which was 
headed by that very distinguished Amer- 
ican citizen, Owen D. Young, chairman of 
the board of General Electric Co. He 
and other men of that caliber recom- 
mended education bills. So there have 
been many recommendations. Yet for 
40 years not a single education bill ever 
saw the light of day in the House of Rep- 
resentatives until the passage of this bill 
by the House at this session of Congress. 

Senators will recall that in the 79th 
Congress, the Senate passed the so-called 
Thomas-Hill bill, providing Federal 
funds for education. That bill went to 
the House committee, and there it died. 
The committee refused even to report the 
bill to the House. 

In the next Congress, the 80th Con- 
gress, the Senate passed the Taft aid-to- 
education bill. That bill met the same 
fate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 5 
minutes allotted to the Senator from 
Alabama has expired. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Alabama allots himself 5 additional 
minutes. 

The Taft bill was referred to the House 
Committee on Education and Labor, and 
there it died. The committee refused 
even to report the bill. The House com- 
mittees, for 40 years, have failed to re- 
port any bill for education. This is the 
first time in 40 years that an education 
poor has passed the House of Representa- 

ves. 

We know of the opposition of the 
House to school-construction legislation. 
Why should we now, when we have this 
opportunity to pass a bill for education, 
attach an amendment which will mean 
that another session of Congress will go 
by without any legislation for education? 

The bill before the Senate tonight 
meets the immediate and direct respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government for 
the defense of the country and the con- 
duct of our foreign affairs. I think all of 
us will agree that it was this responsi- 
bility which was the great motivation for 
the formation of the Federal Govern- 
ment. We, as Senators of the Federal 
Government, must meet the responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government for the 
national defense and the conduct of our 
foreign affairs. 

The Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare has reported the bill to the Sen- 
ate to meet that responsibility. We ask 
and urge the Senate not to kill the bill 
by attaching to it the amendment of 
the Senator from Michigan. Let us pass 
the bill without that amendment; then, 
for the first time in 40 years, we will 
have the legislation which we have long 
sought. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? | 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
Vermont. 
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Mr. AIKEN. Speaking from experi- 
ence and as a one-time chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Education, I am satis- 
fied that if the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan is adopted, there will 
be no bill on education this year. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ver- 
mont is exactly correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have had experience in 
such matters. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ver- 
mont has served for many years as a 
distinguished and active member of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. He has had considerable experi- 
ence as a member of the committees of 
conference of the Senate and House. He 
speaks with authority from that experi- 
ence. He knows whereof he speaks. He 
is absolutely correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. A vote for the amend- 
ment will be a vote avainst education. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 3 minutes. 

I express my appreciation to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama, the 
chairman of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, for the kind re- 
marks he made concerning my feeble ef- 
forts. I also thank the distinguished 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH], 
the distinguished Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. ALLOTT], and the other Senators 
who have been so charitable in their re- 
marks concerning my efforts in behalf 
of school construction. 

But I do not share their feelings that 
to add my amendment to the scholar- 
ship bill would have the effect they think 
it would. I call attention to the fact 
that last year the House came within a 
few votes of passing a school construc- 
tion bill. I am certain there is much 
more sentiment this year in the House 
than there was last year for a Federal 
aid to school construction bill. 

Much has been said about the amend- 
ment. I hope every Senator who has 
taken a stand publicly for Federal aid 
to education will vote for the amend- 
ment. If every Senator will vote ac- 
cording to his conscience, the amend- 
ment will carry overwhelmingly. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Michigan yield 2 
minutes to me? 

Mr. McNAMARA. T yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
TALMADGE in the chair). The Senator 
from Arizona is recognized for 2 min- 
utes. 

Mr. McNAMARA,. Mr. President, let 
me inquire which side the Senator from 
Arizona is on, in connection with the 
pending amendment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
no one but myself knows which side I 
amon. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, my minority views on 
the bill are, I believe, the shortest ever 
written in the history of the Senate. In 
those views, I state the following: 

This bill and the foregoing remarks of 
the majority remind me of an old Arabian 
proverb: 

If the camel once gets his nose in the 
tent, his body will soon follow. 

If adopted, the legislation will mark the 
inception of aid, supervision, and ultimately 
control of education in this country by Fed- 
eral authorities. 
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Mr. President, by means of the amend- 
ment of the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara], the Senate 
tonight is given a chance to vote to per- 
mit the camel to get both his hump and 
his head under the tent at the same 
time. The effort to permit the camel— 
to get the rest of his body—and at this 
time I shall not go into detail, in that 
connection—under the tent will come 
next year or the year following. 

Mr. President, education at any level 
cannot be subsidized by the Federal Gov- 
ernment without ultimately having 
Federal-Government control follow, 
even down to the textbooks used, the 
qualifications of the teachers, the sal- 
aries paid to the teachers, and so forth, 
and so forth, 

Mr. President, I find great difficulty 
in reaching my decision as to how I shall 
vote on the question of agreeing to the 
amendment of the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan. If I honestly believed 
that adoption of the amendment of the 
Senator from Michigan would destroy 
the bill, I would vote for the amend- 
ment. 

On the other hand, when the time 
comes to vote on the question of the pas- 
sage of the bill, I will vote against it, 
because I will not vote to penalize my 
State and to penalize my children and 
my grandchildren, and I will not vote 
for the downfall of our free Republic, 
by voting to permit further chiseling at 
ej 10th amendment to the Constitu- 

on. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, if 
the Senator who has control of the time 
available to Senators who oppose the 
amendment is willing to yield back the 
remainder of the time under his control, 
I shall do likewise. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I yield back 
the remainder of the time under my 
control. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield back the remainder of the 
time under my control. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time has been yielded back, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. McNamara], on be- 
half of himself and other Senators. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CxHavez] and the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HoLLAND] are absent on official 
business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HOLLAND] would vote “nay.” 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] 
is absent by leave of the Senate to at- 
tend the funeral services of Congress- 
man McVey and, if present and voting, 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] is absent because of illness in 
his family. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. PAYNE] 
is necessarily absent and, if present and 
voting, would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 30, 
nays 61, as follows: 


YEAS—30 
Beall Humphrey Murray 
Carroll Jackson Neuberger 
Case, N. J Javits O'Mahoney 
Church Kefauver Pastore 
Clark Kennedy Potter 
Cooper Langer Proxmire 
Douglas Magnuson Revercomb 
Fulbright Mansfield Smathers 
Gore McNamara Symington 
Hennings Morse Yarborough 

NAYS—61 
Aiken Goldwater Monroney 
Allott Green Morton 
Anderson Hayden Mundt 
Barrett Hickenlooper Purtell 
Bennett Hill Robertson 
Bible Hoblitzell Russell 
Bricker Hruska Saltonstall 
Bridges Ives Schoeppel 
Bush Jenner Smith, Maine 
Butler Johnson, Tex. Smith, N.J. 
Byrd Johnston, S.C. Sparkman 
Capehart Jordan Stennis 
Carlson Kerr Talmadge 
Case, S. Dak. Knowland Thurmond 
Cotton Kuchel Thye 
Curtis Lausche Watkins 
Dworshak Long Wiley 
Eastland Malone Williams 
Eliender Martin,Iowa Young 
Ervin Martin, Pa. 
Frear McClellan 

NOT VOTING—5 

Chavez Flanders Payne 
Dirksen Holland 


So the amendment offered by Mr. Mc- 
Namara for himself and other Senators 
was rejected. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
McNamara amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Alabama to lay on the 
table the motion of the Senator from 
California. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the fol- 
lowing bills of the Senate: 


S.13. An act for the relief of Hsiu-Kwang 
Wu and Hsiu-Huang Wu; 

§.92. An act for the relief of Robert Karia; 

S. 160. An act for the relief of Georgios 
Ioannou; 

5. 228. An act for the relief of the Cham- 
berlain Water Co., of Chamberlain, S. Dak.; 

5. 400. An act for the relief of Paul Thury; 

8.489. An act for the relief of Mary K. 
Ryan and William A. Boutwell; 

S. 761. An act for the relief of Charles C. 
and George C. Finn; 

8.784. An act for the relief of Dwight S. 
Sharer; 

S. 1110. An act for the relief of Sono Hoshi; 
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S. 2004. An act for the relief of George’and 
Emma Clifford; 

S. 2052, An act for the relief of Heinz 
Farmer; 

8.2262. An act for the relief of Hasan 
Muhammad Tiro; 

5.2629. An act for the relief of John J. 
Spriggs; 

S. 2935. An act for the relief of Mary 
Louise Shields Wilkinson; 

S. 2936. An act for the relief of Feofania 
Bankevitz; 

5. 2943, An act for the relief of Letitia 
Olteanu; 

5.2983. An act for the relief of Bernabe 
Miranda and Manuel Miranda; 

S. 2989. An act for the relief of Salvador 
Miranda; 

S. 3010. An act for the relief of Jose Ma- 
rarac; 

8.3031. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Daniel Maeda Betterley (Toshikazu Maeda); 

S.3055. An act for the relief of Ronald 
H. Denison; 

§.3130. An act for the relief of Georgios 
Papakonstantinou; 

5.3131. An act for the relief of Amile 
Hatem and Linda Hatem; 

5.3192. An act for the relief of Edeltraud 
Maria Theresia Collom; 

5.3270. An act for the relief of Nick 
Tsalikis; 

5.3305. An act for the relief of Adamantia 
Papavasiliou; 

S. 3316. An act for the relief of Kiyoshi 
Ueda; 

S. 3330. An act for the relief of Leopoldo 
Rodriguez-Meza and Adela Rodriguez Gon- 
zales; 

S. 3333. An act to facilitate the insurance 
of loans under title I of the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended, and 
the act of August 28, 1937, as amended (re- 
lating to the conservation of water re- 
sources), and for other purposes; 

S.3354. An act for the relief of Fuad E. 
Kattuah; 

S5. 3401. An act for the relief of Cho Hack 
Youn; 

S. 3402. An act for the relief of Nessime 
Kadoch; 

S.3404. An act for the relief of Doula- 
tram Chattulane Chavez; 

S. 3421. An act for the relief of Alexander 
Nagy; 

5.3598. An act for the relief of Feiga 
Chirinsky Roseman; 

5.3615. An act for the relief of Wendy 
Levine; 

S. 3641. An act for the relief of Gertrude 
Yang Koo; 

8.3665. An act for the relief of Choe Kum 
Bok; and 

8.3894. An act for the relief of Joseph H. 
Lym, doing business as the Lym Engineering 
Co. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disa- 
greeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill 
(S. 3880) to create a Civil Aeronautics 
Board and a Federal Aviation Agency, to 
provide for the regulation and promotion 
of civil aviation in such manner as to 
best foster its development and safety, 
and to provide for the safe and efficient 
use of the airspace by both civil and 
military aircraft. 

The message further announced that 
the House had severally agreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the follow- 
ing bills and joint resolutions of the 
House: 

H.R.138. An act to amend sections 323, 
331, 334, 335, 336, 337, 363, and 376 of and 
to add a new section to, the Bankruptcy Act 
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approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplemental thereto; 

H.R.3140. An act for the relief of Erika 
Gorenstein; 

H. R. 7466. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a facility of the Vicksburg Na- 
tional Historical Park; 

H. R. 8308. An act to establish the use of 
humane methods of slaughter of livestock 
as a policy of the United States, and for other 


purposes; 

H. R. 8478. An act to amend section 207 of 
the Hawaiian Homes Commission Act, 1920, 
to permit the establishment of a post office 
on Hawaiian homelands; 

H. R. 13021. An act to amend section 41 of 
the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act so as to provide a system 
of safety rules, regulations, and safety in- 
spection and training, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H. J. Res. 595. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 620. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 634. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens; and 

H.J. Res. 636. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf of 
certain aliens. 


The message also announced that the 
House had severally agreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the follow- 
ing bills of the House: 


H.R. 1244. An act to provide for the de- 
velopment by the Secretary of the Interior 
of Independence National Historical Park, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R.4635. An act to provide for settle- 
ment and entry of public lands in Alaska 
containing coal, oil, or gas under section 10 
of the act of May 14, 1898, as amended; 

H.R. 7330. An act for the relief of De- 
metrius Daskalakis; 

H.R. 7725. An act for the relief of Shizuko 
Sese Sheveland; 

H.R. 11123. An act providing for the exten- 
sion of certain authorized functions of the 
Secretary of the Interior to areas other than 
the United States, its Territories and pos- 
sessions; and 

H.R.12776. An act to revise, codify, and 
enact into law, title 23 of the United States 
Code, entitled “Highways.” 


The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the concurrent resolu- 
tion (H. Con. Res. 221) approving the 
granting of the status of permanent 
residence to certain aliens. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

H. R. 3820. An act to amend sections 490 
and 645 of title 14, United States Code, rela- 
tive to the settlement of claims of military 
and civilian personnel of the Coast Guard, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4804. An act for the relief of the 
Newington School District, New Hampshire; 

H. R. 6701. An act granting the consent and 
approval of Congress to the Tennessee River 
Basin Water Pollution Control Compact; 

H. 2.7260. An act to amend title 18, United 
States Code, section 3651, so as to permit 
confinement in jJail-type institutions or 
treatment institutions for a period not ex- 
ceeding 6 months in connection with the 
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grant of probation on a one-count indict- 
ment; and 

H. R. 9022. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the Secretaries of 
the military departments to settle certain 
claims in the amount of $5,000, or less, and 
to partially pay certain claims which are 
certified to Congress. 


FEDERAL AVIATION ACT OF 1958 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
am happy to announce to the Senate 
that the House of Representatives today 
agreed to the conference report on S. 
3880, the Federal Aviation Act of 1958. 
The bill will now be sent to the Presi- 
dent, where its signature into law ap- 
pears to be most likely. 

Mr. President, the enthusiasm with 
which the country is greeting the estab- 
lishment of a single control of airspace 
and air traffic under the proposed new 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 is indicated 
by the widespread endorsement of the 
legislation on editorial pages throughout 
the country. Representative OREN HAR- 
RIS, chairman of the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
was author of the bill in the House and 
led the fight for its passage there. In 
the Senate the bill was cosponsored by 33 
Senators who joined me in its introduc- 
tion. 

This attempt of Congress and the 
executive department to bring better 
organization, and thus, greater safety, to 
American aviation with the arrival of 
the jet age, has been a cooperative effort 
in which I am proud to have had a part. 
I think perhaps some of the editorials 
give me too much credit, because of my 
authorship of the bill, and I want to 
say that the legislation would not have 
been possible if it had not been for the 
efforts of Representative OREN HARRIS, 
sponsor and floor manager of the bill 
in the House, those of the executive 
agencies concerned with aviation, and 
all of the segments of the aviation in- 
dustry. However, to continue the rec- 
ord of reaction in various parts of the 
country, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a number of edi- 
torials published by newspapers in vari- 
ous cities. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wichita Falls (Tex.) Times of 
July 23, 1958] 
SINGLE AGENCY FOR Am SAFETY 

The Senate is to be congratulated on its 
speedy and unanimous vote for the bill to 
create a new independent Federal Aviation 
Agency. If the House passes the measure, 
the United States will have at last the type 


of air safety agency that it should haye had 
for many years. 

Since World War II ended, the Nation's 
skyways have become more crowded with 
faster and faster planes. The various Fed- 
eral agencies concerned with aviation have 
demonstrated their inadequacy day after 
day to cope with both their speed and volume 
of flights. Authority and responsibility were 
dispersed throughout these agencies. 

The bill, introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Monroney and in the House by 
Representative OREN Harris, provides for 
centralization of authority in the FAA Ad- 
ministrator, a civilian appointed by the 
President. His would be a position of great 
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power. He would be responsible for pro- 
mulgating and enforcing safety rules, for 
assigning airspace, for operating naviga- 
tional facilities, and for promoting aero- 
nautics generally. He would have to be 
eminently fitted for the post. 

There is no longer any reason for coun- 
tenancing the complexities that arose from 
seventy-odd interagency groups working on 
one phase or another of aviation policy or 
planning. The testimony adduced in Senate 
committee hearings shows clearly that the 
FAA is what is needed. One can only re- 
gret that it took two recent midair colli- 
sions to precipitate action. 


[From the Enid (Okla.) News of July 20, 
1958] 


For GREATER AIR SAFETY 


Those who died in the recent series of 
midair collisions may have bought with their 
lives an important guarantee of safety for 
future generations. 

The clamor aroused by these collisions has 
just borne fruit in an airspace control bill 
passed by the Senate. This bill would cen- 
tralize in a single agency the authority over 
airspace now widely scattered. Under a 
civilian administrator, the new agency would 
make and enforce air traffic regulations for 
both military and civilian fields. A deputy 
administrator from the armed services would 
speak for the military point of view but he 
would not be subject to military orders. 

The bill in question has received hearten- 
ing bipartisan support. The Senate Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee ap- 
proved it unanimously and more than 30 
Senators from both parties joined with Sen- 
ator MIKE Monroney (Democrat, of Okla- 
homa) in sponsoring it. Gen, Curtis Le- 
May, Vice Chief of Staff of the Air Force, has 
promised to cooperate and the Pentagon gen- 
erally has indicated its support for such a 
system of unified airspace control. 

The projected Federal Aviation Agency 
may work no sudden safety miracles, but the 
logic of thus consolidating all authority over 
airspace and its use is irresistible. 

Senator Monroney is right. The once 
limitless ocean of the air has indeed become 
a vanishing resource. Today 2,000 commer- 
cial planes, 60,000 private planes, and more 
than 30,000 military aircraft compete for 
space in that ocean and the alternative to 
carefully coordinated control can only be a 
rising incidence of midair collisions. 

Final passage of the Monroney bill may 
literally be a life-and-death matter for many 
Americans. The House should follow the 
Senate’s lead promptly, so that this promis- 
ing forward step toward greater air safety 
may be taken at the present session— 
Minneapolis Tribune. 

[From the Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator 
of July 23, 1958] 


New UNITED STATES AVIATION AGENCY 


The Senate has passed and sent to the 
House a bill to create a Federal Aviation 
Agency which, eventually, should clear up 
much of the confusion caused by the rapid 
increase in the use of the airlanes. The 
legislation creates one single Government 
agency to which will be assigned the respon- 
sibilities hitherto handled by several differ- 
ent groups. 

Headed by a civilian administrator, the new 
agency will have full authority to allocate 
airspace and control its use by both civil and 
military aircraft; develop and operate a com- 
mon system of air navigation facilities for 
both civil and military aircraft; make and 
enforce safety regulations governing the de- 
sign and operation of civil aircraft. 

The bill creates a statutory Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, retaining its present composi- 
tion as well as its responsibility for investi- 
gating accidents. Major accidents would be 
investigated by special boards of inquiry 
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requested by the CAB. Members would be 
appointed by the President. Special provi- 
sions are provided for investigations involv- 
ing military aircraft. 

Air tragedies in recent years have empha- 
sized the need for such an agency. Both the 
traffic and the speed of traffic have increased 
tremendously. There is no longer a limitless 
ocean of air. Conflicting agencies have 
worked, through committees, panels, and 
conferences, to bring order out of confusion 
and have had little success. Meanwhile, as 
the bill's sponsor, Senator Monroney, Ob- 
served, the people who flew the airways 
offered silent prayer. 

While the bill requires creation of the 
aviation agency within 90 days of passage, 
results cannot be expected immediately since 
it will take a long time to set up the new 
system and put it in efficient working order. 
Final passage is hoped for at this session of 
Congress. To delay approval would be a 
mistake. 


{From the Providence (R. I.) Journal of 
July 17, 1958] 


THE SENATE Acts To MODERNIZE AIR TRAFFIC 
CONTROL 

The- -measure to create a Federal Aviation 
Agency was approved the other day by the 
Senate in an unusual display of bipartisan 
unanimity. More than 30 Members of the 
Senate from both sides of the aisle had 
put down their names as cosponsors of the 
legislation. Not a peep of opposition was 
heard when the measure came up for debate. 
Approval was by an overwhelming voice 
vote. 

The unanimity was understandable. Here 
was a measure that was obviously desirable 
and necessary. A series of tragic air col- 
lisions in recent months had demonstrated 
weaknesses in our present methods of air 
traffic control and the crying need for bet- 
ter controls as air congestion grows apace 
in the months ahead. The bill drafted by 
Senator A. S. MIKE Monroney—and cospon- 
sored by his 30-odd colleagues—is an at- 
tempt to meet that need. 

What the bill does, essentially, is draw 
together and bring up to date a welter of 
air regulations, some dating back more than 
30 years, and place the responsibility for air 
traffic control squarely in the hands of a 
single Fe“sral agency. Further, it will bring 
to an end the hopelessly chaotic situation in 
which military planes and civilian planes 
have been trying to use the same airspace 
without either knowing what the other was 
up to. 

The new Federal Aviation Agency will be 
headed by a civilian, but a member of the 
military will serve on the board. Naviga- 
tional rules and air traffic lanes fixed by the 
Agency will be observed by both military and 
civilian aircraft. Authority over air traffic 
now widely scattered among the CAA, the 
CAB, the Airways Modernization Board, and 
the Department of Commerce, will be 
brought together in the new agency. 

Let no one imagine that creation of the 
agency automatically will eliminate all the 
hazards of travel by air. It won’t. Travel 
by any method involves risks, and while 
sensible controls can reduce those risks, 
they never can be expected to eliminate 
them. 

What the new Federal Aviation Agency 
can be expected to do is to bring some order 
into a disorderly scene, modernize our exist- 
ing air regulations, set out a rational pattern 
of airways, and greatly reduce the danger 
of air tragedies. It is a worthwhile measure, 
and the sooner the House can complete ac- 
tion on it, the better it will be all around. 
[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal of 

July 17, 1958] 


Arr SAFETY AGENCY NEEDED 


Responding to the need for greater air 
safety that has too long been ignored in 
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Washington, the Senate has given speedy 
passage to the bill that Senator MONRONEY, 
Democrat, of Oklahoma, describes as taking 
control of civil aviation “out of the basement 
of the Commerce Department and giving it 
the status of an independent agency.” 

The measure would create a single Fed- 
eral agency with responsibility for drafting 
safety regulations and allocating airspace 
for both military and civilian flying. The 
Civil Aeronautics Board (CAB) would survive, 
but with authority only to investigate air- 
craft accidents and violations of safety rules. 

It now is the turn of the House to give 
prompt attention to this important piece of 
legislation, and to make doubly sure that the 
new agency has all the authority over air 
safety that it needs. 

The recent series of midair collisions and 
near misses emphasizes the need for action. 
Besides, the new jet airliners will start com- 
ing into service late this year, adding a new 
dimension of speed and hazard to air opera- 
tions. 


[From the Elizabeth (N. J.) Journal of July 
22, 1958] 
For SAFETY IN THE AIR 

Senator Monroney, of Oklahoma, has 
piloted through the upper House in Wash- 
ington a bill that he pledges will enhance 
the safety of aerial travel. To that end he 
proposes, if the Representatives concur, a 
new Federal agency endowed with superla- 
tive powers for the policing of the airlanes. 

This attempt at throttling the shocking 
frequency of aerial disasters is a hurried 
response to public clamor for termination 
of the frightful death toll of both commer- 
cial and military aviation in the United 
States. Accidents will continue, but cer- 
tainly the frequency can be reduced to a 
minimal rate. 

An indifference of military aircraft toward 
the courses commonly flown by civilian 
pilots and passengers and an apparent in- 
ability of anyone to command an effective 
improvement in the tactics of both brought 
on Senator MonRONEY’s bill. 

The desirability, the urgency, the neces- 
sity of a positive, perhaps an arbitrary, con- 
trol of both the Armed Forces and the civil- 
ian fliers are undeniable. If Senator Mon- 
RONEY even approximates that requirement, 
he will have wrought progress. The ques- 
tion nevertheless arises as to the wisdom of 
creating a specific new agency for this 
assignment. 

Nominations and confirmations of Com- 
missioners, selection of personnel, establish- 
ment of offices, creation of procedures will 
require weeks, perhaps months. The exist- 
ing Civil Aeronautics Board and its supple- 
mentary Civil Aeronautics Administration 
have the organization with which the job 
could be undertaken forthwith if the au- 
thority were within their grasp. The public 
is more attentive to prompt action to stop 
collisions in the air than to the expansion 
of bureaucracy. 


[From the Greenville (S. C.) News of July 
20, 1958] 


AGENCY NEEDED 


The swift action given by the Senate and 
House to a bill putting flight control of both 
civilian and military aircraft under one cen- 
tral agency was well deserved. 

Air traffic in recent years has grown to a 
size undreamed of when most of the present 
regulative legislation was enacted. The 
drastic increase in the number of airplanes 
and the lack of any coordination of control 
has resulted in all-too-many tragedies. 

And so long as control of the airlanes was 
divided between military and civilian au- 
thorities, the probability was that the 
number of accidents would increase. 

According to Senator MIKE MONRONEY of 
Oklahoma, chief sponsor of the new meas- 
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ure, some 2,000 commerical planes and 60,000 
private planes were in competition for air- 
space with more than 30,000 military air- 
craft. The civilian flyers were subject to 
civil air regulations but the military has 
largely been exempted from effective traffic 
control. 

The Senate-approved bill would create a 
unified Federal Aviation Agency headed by a 
civilian administrator. He would have au- 
thority to allocate airspace and enforce 
rules for both military and civilian aircraft 
and airfields. He would also develop and 
operate a common system of air navigation 
facilities. 

The measure now goes to President Eisen- 
hower who is expected to sign it, as he 
should. The worst that can be said about 
the bill is that it is long overdue. 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer of July 15, 
1958] 


For A SINGLE Air AGENCY 


We agree with Senator Monroney, Okla- 
homa Democrat, that one of the prime neces- 
sities of our time is a single Federal agency 
to regulate and control aviation, both 
civilian and military. Monroney is the chief 
sponsor of a single-agency bill which came 
up for debate in the Senate yesterday. 

“Only the silent prayer of the men who fly 
the airways can account for the fact that 
more Americans have not died in midair 
collisions,” the Oklahoma Senator said yes- 
terday. That is true. Several weeks ago, 
following several such disasters, reports of 
hairbreadth escapes from smashups be- 
tween military and civilian planes were 
almost daily occurrences, 

Under two similar bills now in Congress, 
a single Federal Aviation Agency, in charge 
of a civilian administrator, would have au- 
thority to allocate airspace and control its 
use. The Civil Aeronautics Board would re- 
main in existence in the broader setup but 
its job would be to regulate the economics 
of the industry on questions of routes and 
rates. 

But the vital need is for a board to have 
overall power to lay down rules for all air 
traffic, with the object of eliminating the 
risks of midair collisions whether in the area 
of landing fields or on flying courses. Such 
a single agency should be established by 
Congress at this session, without fail, 


NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION 
ACT OF 1958 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 4237), the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk amendments offered on be- 
half of myself and Senators CLARK, HUM- 
PHREY, and McNamara, and ask that they 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
Oregon for himself and other Senators 
will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
on page 16, between lines 3 and 4, to 
insert a new section as follows: 

PAYMENTS TO INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 

EDUCATION 

Sec. 208. (a) The Commissioner shall make 
payments to each instiution of higher edu- 
cation in the States on account of the at- 
tendance at such institution of each person 
who has a national defense scholarship. 
Such payments shall be made at the rate of 
$500 per academic year for each academic 
year or portion thereof of attendance by 
such person within the duration of such 
scholarship. 
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(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated such amounts as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this section. 


On page 2, to amend the table of con- 
tents by inserting after “Sec. 207. Ad- 
ministrative Expenses of State Commis- 
sions.” the following: 


“Sec, 208. Payments to institutions of 
higher education.” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH in the chair). Is there a suf- 
ficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as should 
be clear from the individual views I filed 
on this bill with four of my colleagues 
on the Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee, I believe that S. 4237 falls 
far short of an adequate education pro- 
gram for America. Even in terms of 
higher education alone—and the needs 
in higher education are only a small part 
of the total need—the bill is not ade- 
quate, in my opinion. - 

It was demonstrated in the hearings 
held by the Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee early this spring that the 
great shortage in trained minds results 
more from lack of facilities than from 
any shortage of the raw material of good 
minds, Dr. Frederick L. Hovde, presi- 
dent of Purdue University, a land-grant 
school in Indiana, testified that the sup- 
ply of qualified teachers is the No. 
1 requirement in higher education. 
He also called for a greatly expanded 
program of financial assistance to insti- 
tutions of higher learning for the expan- 
sion of facilities. On page 92 of the 
hearings, he stated: 

In the next decade we know that the 
number of students who will go on from our 
high schools into college will double, at least. 
My own institution, if we continue to take 
only the percentage we have taken in the 
postwar years of high-school graduates, has 
a potential of going to 30,000 students by 
1970. 


The present enrollment at Purdue is 
about 13,000. 

Under Secretary Perkins, of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, testified that helping finance 
the student today was only the begin- 
ning. 


He told the committee: 


The second problem that will confront 
higher education in the not-so-far-distant 
future is that of the overwhelming number 
of youngsters born in the postwar years 
who will soon be presenting themselves to 
colleges. Then the hardship worked by 
scholarships on institutions by encouraging 
more than the normal amount of youngsters 
to come into college will be very real indeed. 
Difficult as the situation may be in some 
colleges, it will be much more desperate in 
the times that I have indicated that are not 
so far off. 


He fixed this time as “from 3 to 4 
years, and it will continue for many 
years to come. It is variously estimated, 
but roughly I think the increase in the 
college population in 1970 will be 70 to 
100 percent over what it has been in re- 
cent years.” That testimony is on page 
258 of the hearings. 

Dr. M. H. Trytten, a physicist now 
serving as Director of the Office of Scien- 
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tific Personnel of the National Academy 
of Sciences, classified the needs of our 
schools as follows: 


First of all, our greatest need is for more 
and better qualified teachers. We need to 
encourage more of our able young people to 
choose teaching as a career, to provide su- 
perior educational opportunities for them 
in preparation for teaching, and to enhance 
the status of the profession and raise sal- 
aries commensurate with the services re- 
quired. 

Secondly, our schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities need more money for facilities and 
equipment if they are to accommodate the 
vastly increasing numbers of students. 

Thirdly, some additional financial support 
to needy students should be made available, 
so that our top students are not prevented 
from attending college, or university, be- 
cause of financial hardship. 


Dr. Howard A. Meyerhoff, Executive 
Director of the Scientific Manpower 
Commission, told the committee on page 
1000 of the hearings: 


We are not short of students. Our high 
schools and our colleges have the largest en- 
rolilments “in history. More youngsters are 
earning high-school diplomas than ever be- 
fore, and approximately one-third of them 
are now entering institutions of higher 
learning. And more of them are paying 
their own way than ever before. 

In September of 1957, 297,100 students 
were enrolled in engineering—the highest 
enrollment on record, not even excluding 
the GI bulge of 1947-48, when 244,400 engi- 
neering students were enrolled. Although 
precise figures are not available for students 
of science, the situation in our departments 
of science is approaching and roughly paral- 
lels that in colleges of engineering. 

There is no need, therefore, to channel 
more young people into these professional 
fields, even though we must take appropriate 
steps to continue the normal and ever- 
increasing flow. What we do need is to 
insure that the young people who are enter- 
ing our institutions of higher learning in 
greater numbers will not get the second-rate 
education that Dr. Maul forecasts. 

A first-rate education can be guaranteed 
only if there are faculties, facilities, and 
finances ample to do the job at the higher 
educational level, and only if there are 
teachers at the primary and secondary school 
levels to give our young people the ground- 
ing in basic subjects that makes the dif- 
ference between success and failure in col- 
lege. 

Important as finances are, the entire solu- 
tion of the problem of quality and quantity 
lies in the supply of teachers, well trained, 
and dedicated to the task of giving the Na- 
tion what it needs in brainpower for its 
welfare, progress, and security. Legislation 
that does not have this as a primary aim 
will not meet the need of the moment or of 
the future. 

To the extent that the bill that is receiv- 
ing this committee’s serious consideration 
meets this need and encourages better teach- 
ing of basic subjects in our high schools, it 
has the Scientific Manpower Commission’s 
hearty endorsement. 


The reference Dr. Meyerhoff made 
here was to a study by Ray Maul, re- 
search director of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

I especially wish to invite to the atten- 
tion of the Senate the statement made 
to the committee by the representatives 
of the American Council on Education. 
The council members include 140 educa- 
tional organizations and 1,005 institu- 
tions, among them nearly all the accred- 
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ited colleges, universities, and junior col- 
leges in the United States. 

The American Council on Education 
has often called attention to the need for 
a Federal scholarship program, and the 
scholarship bill I introduced last year 
with the Senator from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. CLARK] was in large part worked 
out by the council. But as was made 
clear by J. B. Culpeper, of the Board of 
Control of Florida for State Institutions 
of Higher Learning, the council recog- 
nizes that scholarships are only a small 
part of the need. 

Mr. Culpeper’s testimony on behalf of 
the American Council on Education be- 
gins on page 399 of the hearings. I shall 
quote his testimony in a moment, but 
before I do so I wish to say that if my 
southern friends in the Senate will study 
the hearings of the committee I think 
they will be surprised to note that many 
a southern educator came before our 
committee and testified of the need of 
Federal aid to education and specifically 
of the kind of relief and aid the amend- 
ment I now have pending before the 
Senate would provide. 

Representatives of public institutions, 
for example, from Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Georgia, Florida, and other Southern 
States came forward and made the plea, 
as I and other Senators have been mak- 
ing it in the Senate for many years, for 
the kind of assistance we are asking for 
in this amendment and in other amend- 
ments we seek to offer to the bill. 

I say to the able chairman of my com- 
mittee that the fact that I stand here on 
the floor of the Senate and offer this 
amendment and support other amend- 
ments is in no way a reflection upon the 
great statesmanship the Senator from 
Alabama has shown and the leadership 
he has given us on the Senate Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. But it 
should be understood by Members of the 
Senate that apparently the Senator 
from Alabama has taken the position 
that the bill he is offering is a bill which 
he thinks has the best hope of passage 
in the Senate this year. There are those 
of us on the committee who, first, do not 
agree with his premise, and second, who 
take the position that we ought to try to 
get the best bill possible. We ought to 
offer amendments to the bill reported by 
the Senator from Alabama which will 
give us-a well-rounded education bill. 

The Senator from Alabama will find 
us standing shoulder to shoulder with 
him in support of his loan and scholar- 
ship proposals in this bill, and we expect 
in the future to have him again with us, 
shoulder to shoulder, as he has been so 
many times in the past, in support of a 
much broader educational program, such 
as that encompassed in the amendments 
we have offered, including as the school 
construction amendment just offered by 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
Namara] and defeated by the Senate. 

To go to the testimony of the other 
southern educators who appeared before 
the committee, I quote from the testi- 
mony of Mr. Culpeper on behalf of the 
American Council on Education, begin- 
ning on page 399 of the hearings: 

But the fear that really disturbs us is the 
prospect that unless drastic action is taken, 
and taken soon, we shall have in 1970 nearly 
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2 million high-school graduates ready for 
higher education for whom no opportunity 
exists because of lack of classrooms or labo- 


ratories for them, * * + 

What do we need in order to expand our 
facilities, including both enlargement of 
existing institutions and creation of new in- 
stitutions, in the next decade? The latest 
estimate of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, based on the Preliminary Report of 
the College and University Facilities Survey, 
1951-55, is that the cost, on a conservative 
basis, will be $18 billion. Accordingly, in 
order to keep abreast of the most urgent 
needs, we must spend nearly $2 billion a year 
for the next decade. 

The survey shows that expenditures for 
facilities are now averaging only $750 million 
a year. If this rate continues, there will be 
a deficit in needed capital outlay of $10.5 
billion by 1968, meaning that we will have 
provided accommodations for little more 
than a third of the 3 million additional stu- 
dents anticipated. 


These figures, I point out, do not take 
into account a new scholarship program 
which would add additional students to 
the enrollments already anticipated. Of 
course, the number of scholarships pro- 
vided in S. 4237 is meager; it allows for 
only 23,000, when the American Council 
on Education figures show that about 
100,000 high-school graduates capable of 
doing college work do not go on to col- 
lege for lack of financial resources. 

That is why I say that the greatest 
waste in America these days is human 
waste. The greatest waste in America 
today is the waste of potential brain- 
power. It is to our national shame; I 
think it is a sad reflection on our coun- 
try that it is possible for United States 
Senators to stand on the floor of the 
Senate this afternoon and quote these 
unanswerable figures which convict us of 
such a human waste. 

Those of us who are offering these 
amendments are doing so from a dedi- 
cated devotion to the needs of future 
generations of Americans in respect to 
providing them with a heritage of educa- 
tion which will make it possible for them, 
in turn, to strengthen America in the 
great contest with totalitarianism over 
the next century. 

Yet even if we do not do anything to 
aid these students, we are still faced with 
the problem of educating those students 
who do not need financial assistance— 
the ones who simply need schools to 
attend. Therefore, the council recom- 
mended: 

That in addition to approving continu- 
ation of the housing-loan program on the 
present basis with additional authorization 
for funds, the Congress should establish a 
new program of financial assistance to in- 
stitutions of higher learning for construction 
of academic facilities of the kinds they re- 
quire to meet their educational objec- 
tives. * * * The recommendation is an in- 
itial appropriation of $125 million for grants 
and $250 million for loans. 


When the question was raised about 
making grants to private institutions, 
Dr. Culpeper replied: 

There are those who take a different posi- 
tion from that which is supported by the 
council, But we have a critical situation 
here in a need for facilities. If we do not 
make these grants to the private institu- 
tions, so the council states, then the alter- 
nate to providing those facilities would be 
for public funds from some level to go to 
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construction of new institutions. This 
would cost more and require longer. 

The critical need is to provide the facilities 
for these 3 million new students out and 
beyond the present 3 million that we have. 
We-.must move as quickly and as judiciously 
as we can to accommodate these young peo- 
ple of superior capacity. 


The president of American University, 
Dr. Hurst R. Anderson, also testified for 
the American Council on Education. 
Dr. Anderson presented the council pro- 
posal that a $500 grant to the institution 
accompany each scholarship awarded. 
That is the basis for the amendment I 
have offered, which is pending. I quote 
his testimony on page 408 of the hear- 
ings: 

Neither the Hill nor the Smith bill makes 
any substantial provision for the additional 
costs that must be borne by the colleges by 
reason of the enrollment of scholarship hold- 
ers. In our opinion this is a serious omis- 
sion. Even without a Federal scholarship 
program it is estimated that the number of 
college students in this country will double 
by 1970. How can the institutions provide 
the facilities, the larger faculties, and the 
laboratories? The local communities, the 
States, and private sources have basic re- 
sponsibility, but anybody who has read the 
reports on school-bond elections in the last 
year knows that local sources of finance 
have strict limitations. 


Dr. Anderson continued: 

We do not expect you to bail us out 
wholly, but we do think if the Federal Gov- 
ernment wants us to do something about 
this, at least you ought to help us with the 
additional students you throw on our shoul- 
ders with the scholarship program. We 
really feel this very strongly. I cannot em- 
phasize this too much * * *. You cannot 
give (a student) $2,000 to go to a university 
when you cannot find a university that can 
afford to give him an education, 


It sounds fine to say to the country, 
“We propose to provide 23,000 scholar- 
ships to students,” but it is a disservice 
to the colleges of America, and it is un- 
fair to them to place upon them the 
burden of educating those students un- 
less we are willing to make some con- 
tribution to the institution which re- 
ceives students, to help defray the cost 
of their education, over and above the 
contribution of the scholarships to their 
education. 

Before I finish, I shall refer to some 
statistics to point out what that addi- 
tional cost is. Let me state it from 
memory now. 

By and large, in the State colleges the 
student’s tuition is about 14 percent of 
the cost to the State, taken through the 
school year. 

In private institutions, by and large, 
the average tuition fees the student pays 
cover about 50 percent of the cost to 
the institution for educating the student. 
What the college presidents who testi- 
fied in support of the principle of my 
amendment said to us in committee— 
and Dr. Anderson’s testimony is very 
clear and unequivocal on this point, as 
is the testimony of the other witnesses— 
was, in effect, that it is not fair or right 
that we pass a scholarship bill which 
would place a good many students in the 
colleges unless we are willing also to 
make to the institutions a contribution 
to the cost of educating the students 
over and above what the scholarships 
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bring in by way of tuition fees. I be- 
lieve that is only fair and right. 

I now wish to invite the attention of 
the Senate to the statements made on 
behalf of the great land-grant colleges 
and universities. Among the witnesses 
for these institutions were Dr. John 
Caldwell, president of the University of 
Arkansas, and Dr. Russell Thackrey, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation of Land-Grant Colleges, among 
others. This association represents 70 
colleges and universities, including 68 
land-grant institutions, plus Georgia In- 
stitute of Technology and the State Uni- 
versity of New York. Dr. Caldwell also 
spoke for the State Universities Associa- 
tion, representing 24 State universities 
which are not land-grant institutions. 

Here is what this group told us about 
education needs: 

Both bills (the Hill bill and Smith bill) 
with some exceptions which I shall mention 
represent a long-range attack on education- 
al problems, with heavy emphasis on the 
improvement of science, mathematics, and 
language instruction in our elementary and 
secondary schools. Neither piece of legis- 
lation, again with 1 or 2 exceptions, con- 
tains provisions which will substantially 
improve our scientific and technological ef- 
fort and our competitive position in the 
world in which we live, during the next 10 
years. Doctoral-degree candidates of 7 to 
10 years from now will come from the class 
entering college next fall. The quality and 
adequacy of college faculties and facilities 
are the essential determinative factors of 
the quality and quantity of our highly 
trained leadership over the next decade, and 
indeed, will always be major factors. * * * 


Mr. President, I digress from the quo- 
tation long enough to say that these 
great educators are unanswerably right. 
With 21 years of college teaching be- 
hind me, I say most respectfully that the 
bill which is sponsored by the Senator 
from Alabama, myself, and others, bare- 
ly scratches the surface of America’s 
educational needs of the moment. It 
does not come anywhere near meeting 
the real problem which threatens and 
confronts America in respect to improv- 
ing education at the elementary and sec- 
ondary school level. 

Scholarships, desirable as they are, are 
not the whole answer even for the rela- 
tively few students who will benefit from 
them; and the scholarship students will 
make only a slight dent in America’s 
educational problem. I believe in rely- 
ing on the experts. I believe in follow- 
ing the experts in matters on which they 
can speak with authority. Here is the 
unanswerable testimony of experts. We 
find it in page after page of the printed 
hearings. I cite testimony such as the 
testimony I have just read. I read it 
again: 

The quality and adequacy of college facul- 
ties and facilities are the essential determi- 
native factors of the quality and quantity of 
our high trained leadership over the next 
epi and indeed, will always be major 

a rs. 


I continue to read: 


Our colleges and universities are now in 
great need of expanded financial support, so 
that they may attract and retain competent 
faculties, provide adequate facilities, and 
keep to students low enough that 
they do not constitute an insuperable finan- 
cial barrier to college attendance. One of 
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the most dangerous tendencies in American 
higher education today in our opinion is the 
tendency to throw more and more of the 
cost of education on the students, and, of 
course, on their families, * * * 

This is preliminary, Mr. Chairman, to say- 
ing that the members of our two associa- 
tions are opposed to the inauguration of a 
Federal scholarship program at this time. 


Senators should keep in mind that I 
am reading from the testimony sub- 
mitted by great educators in behalf of 
the land-grant colleges and State uni- 
versities of America. There are land- 
grant colleges in each of the States 
represented in the Senate. 

When the land-grant schools of the 
Nation takes this position, I submit that 
the Senate of the United States had 
better stop and take a long look at the 
pending bill. Our colleges and univer- 
sities are telling us that it does not do 
the job. They are the people who know. 

First, it would not meet the primary need, 
which is direct aid to colleges and univer- 
sities, as I indicated above, for faculties and 
facilities. 


The statements I have quoted from 
the hearings are from experts in the 
field of education. When the represent- 
atives of land-grant colleges and State 
universities take this position, we can be 
certain that they are the persons who 
know. Listen to the words of the last 
quotation again: 

First, it would not meet the primary need, 
which is direct aid to colleges and univer- 
sities, as I indicated above, for faculties and 
facilities. 


The additional reasons given dealt 
with the issue of whether the scholar- 
ships we provided would actually go to 
students who would not’ otherwise at- 
tend college. In presenting this state- 
ment, Dr. Caldwell, of the University of 
Arkansas, quoted the recommendations 
of the American Society for Engineering 
Education as follows: 


The most critical shortage affecting en- 
gineering education at the university level 
is, and will be for the next decade, the 
shortage of engineering teachers. Of sec- 
ondary, but critical, importance is the de- 
ficiency in laboratory, classroom, and office 

.* * * Therefore, unless and until 
these critical shortages are relieved, pro- 
grams which aim primarily at increasing the 
supply of undergraduate engineering stu- 
dents beyond those now in sight are highly 
questionable. On the other hand, programs 
to support improvement of their high school 


preparation in English, mathematics, 
Science, language, and history are most 
important. 


There are provisions in S. 4237 that 
would be of great help in improving the 
high school preparation of prospective 
engineering students. 

But, Mr. President, listen to this edu- 
cator. He said not one word about the 
need for scholarships. To the contrary, 
the testimony made it clear that the 
problem is not one of getting students; 
it is a problem of getting adequate 
teaching and adequate facilities. Those 
are the two primary needs, said this 
great educator. 

One who points this out puts himself 
in the embarrassing position of seeming 
to be opposed to a bill before the Senate 
which is good so far as it goes. I am 
not opposed to it. I am among its co- 
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sponsors. I simply take the position 
that we should do first things first. This 
is not the first thing we should do. It 
is rather far down the list, when we con- 
sider the needs of American education. 

So I urge that if we are to pass the 
bill—and I shall vote for the scholar- 
ships—then we ought to add to the 
scholarships a $500 grant to the insti- 
tution to which the student will go, so 
that the $500 can be plowed into the 
facility needs of the institution; into the 
teacher needs of the institution, perhaps 
into the salary budget, to enable the 
institution to keep some teachers who 
otherwise would be drained off by indus- 
try, because industry is able to pay much 
higher salaries. 

Among the recommendations of the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges was 
this: 


We believe that the times call for direct 
Federal aid in construction of college and 
university laboratory and classroom facilities, 
particularly in fields related to science and 
engineering. 


In answer to questions from commit- 
tee members, Dr. Caldwell made this 
statement: 

The basic premise of this document is that 
we need improved faculties and facilities in 
order to do higher quality work in higher 
education. Putting more students in our 
hands does not per se do it. As a matter of 
fact, it puts more load on us. We would like 
to see more assistance in providing faculty 
and facilities for just the very purpose that 
you make here. * * * We say to you: The 
quality and adequacy of college faculties and 
facilities are the essential determinative fac- 
tors of the quality and quantity of our 
highly trained leadership over the next dec- 
ade. We are looking for both. This indeed 
has always been the major factor. The ade- 
quacy of faculty, we think, is the determin- 
ing factor. 


I say again to Senators, each one of 
whom has at least one of these institu- 
tions in his State, that this is the testi- 
mony of the representatives of those 
colleges concerning the issue before the 
Senate. My amendment seeks only to 
make some contribution to those insti- 
tutions for faculty and facilities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oregon has 
expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Has all my time ex- 
pired? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty 
minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. May I have 5 minutes 
on the bill? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield 5 minutes 
on the bill to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I cannot yield; I have 
only 5 minutes. 

In addition to the experts from the 
educational institutions who testified, 
our committee received statements from 
Senator Case of New Jersey, Senator 
CLARK, and Senator HUMPHREY concern- 
ing the recognition that must be taken 
of the Federal responsibility in this area. 
These Senators all proposed various pro- 
grams of direct aid to the States or to 
the institutions for improved facilities 
or faculties or both. 

I made my own statement to this 
effect, and presented the picture that 
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faces my State of Oregon, where en- 
rollments are expected to increase by 58 
percent in the next 4 years, irrespective 
of any Federal scholarship students. 

But there is one more reference to 
the committee hearings I would like to 
make for the benefit of my colleagues. 
On page 251 there are set forth the 
figures showing the percentage of the 
cost of education that is covered by tui- 
tion. The figures from the Office of 
Education are as follows: For the aca- 
demic year 1953-54, the most recent 
year for which complete and comparable 
institutional data are available, the in- 
come from student fees of the privately 
controlled higher institutions consti- 
tuted approximately 50 percent of the 
total educational and general expendi- 
tures. In the case of the publicly con- 
trolled colleges and universities the 
comparable ratio was 14 percent. 

Where we give the student a scholar- 
ship and thereby pay most or all of his 
tuition, we are only paying half the cost 
of educating him if he goes to a private 
school and only 14 percent of the cost 
if he goes to a public school, on the 
average. 

The average tuition and fees in pri- 
vate institutions in 1957-58 was $736; 
and the average tuition and fees in pub- 
lic institutions was $168. Therefore, I 
believe a grant of $500 to each institu- 
tion for each scholarship student it en- 
rolls is a reasonable rule of thumb to 
follow. It would still not cover- the 
whole cost of education; but it would go 
a long way in that direction. 

I offered my amendment in the sub- 
committee, and it was rejected, but not 
because all my colleagues on the com- 
mittee disagreed with the principle of 
my amendment. It is fair to say that 
a number of my colleagues, including 
some who voted against my amendment, 
took the position that they felt the only 
thing we had any hope of having passed 
this year was a scholarship and loan bill 
without anything else attached to it. I 
stress that point. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I have only limited 
time. 

Mr. IVES. I point out only one thing. 
This proposal costs only $5 million. 
That is a very small amount compared 
with the whole cost. I think the insti- 
tutions are entitled to it. 

Mr. MORSE. The senior Senator 
from New York has been a great friend 
to the educational institutions of the 
country. I am not surprised to have him 
give me this boost in the closing min- 
ute of my statement in support of my 
amendment. 

I call attention to the fact that in S. 
4237 we do provide a grant to the insti- 
tutions for each fellowship student they 
enroll, a grant that may go as high as 
$2,500. The principle of helping the in- 
stitutions finance the education of schol- 
arship students is just as valid, in my 
opinion. 

My amendment points the way in 
which the American Nation will have to 
go in the years ahead. The longer we 
wait to do the job, the further ahead 
of us the Soviet Union is going to get in 
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the science and technology of war. I 
think it is that simple. 

The pending bill does make important 
contributions to helping improve the 
supply of teachers. But there is no sub- 
stitute for adequate salaries in obtain- 
ing and keeping good teachers at any 
level of education. 

I favor S. 4237, and I shall vote for 
it. It is a step in the right direction. 
But it is only a token, and I shall con- 
tinue working in the next Congress for 
the additional Federal program for edu- 
cation that is really needed. 

I offer my amendment—and I do so 
good naturedly, probably hoping against 
hope—with a plea, yes, with a prayer 
on my lips that the Senate tonight will 
rise to its responsibility of being fair 
to the educational institutions of the 
country, and that when it passes the 
scholarship bill, it will also provide for 
the institutions to which the students 
will go a contribution which will help 
to defray a part of the additional bur- 
den which those institutions will have 
to assume in order to carry out the 
scholarship provisions of the bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield time to 
me? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield 2 minutes 
on the bill to the Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SMATHERS in the chair). The Senator 
from Ohio is recognized for 2 minutes on 
the bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I seek 
information: If the Federal Govern- 
ment is to provide the educational in- 
stitutions with $500 for each Federal 
scholarship student in attendance, sep- 
arate and apart from the scholarship 
funds which are to be given to the stu- 
dents, I wonder whether such payments 
by the Federal Government could be 
made to, let us say, Wilmington Col- 
lege, a Quaker institution; to Wooster 
College, a Presbyterian institution; to 
Wesleyan College, a Methodist institu- 
tion; to Carroll College, a Catholic in- 
stitution; to Kenyon College, an Episco- 
palian institution; and to Dennison Col- 
lege, a Baptist institution; without vio- 
lating the constitutional provision? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, certainly 
considerable time is needed to discuss 
this point. Let me say that in my opin- 
ion there is no constitutional barrier to 
the making of such payments, The bill 
already calls for them to be made to 
the institutions for each fellowship 
awarded for graduate study. 

I wish the Senate were not now pro- 
ceeding under a limitation of time, un- 
der the unanimous-consent agreement, 
because I should like to discuss this long- 
existing prejudice in the Nation which 
has no basis in constitutional law, name- 
ly, that the Federal Government is 
without power, under the Constitution, 
to appropriate funds for the education 
of the students who attend private 
schools, 

As I stated earlier today, in connec- 
tion with another amendment, such pay- 
ments have previously been made in the 
United States, to the extent of great 
sums of money paid in connection with 
WPA and the PWA projects, in the case 
of the funds for those agencies which 
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were used to help improve educational 
facilities in the Nation. They have been 
made to nonpublic schools which are 
land-grant schools. They have been 
made to cover the cost of educating serv- 
icemen. 

Let me restate very quickly my long- 
standing position which I have taken 
under considerable criticism in my 
State, although my State has threshed 
out, through the courts, the issue of 
whether tax dollars can be used for the 
benefit of the students who attend pri- 
vate educational institutions. The fa- 
mous Oregon cases, which went all the 
way to the United States Supreme Court, 
established that point once and for all, 
in my opinion. 

I realize that it can be said that those 
cases involved State tax funds, rather 
than Federal tax funds; but I point out 
that there is no justification for an at- 
tempt to draw a line of demarcation be- 
tween such use of State tax funds and 
such use of Federal tax funds, insofar as 
the constitutional law on this point is 
concerned. The test is whether the 
benefit goes to the students concerned. 

In connection with my amendment, it 
will be possible to trace directly to the 
students the benefits which thus will be 
received by the educational institutions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from Ohio 
has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 additional minutes to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized for 2 
additional minutes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In other words, I 
understand that it is the position of the 
Senator from Oregon that the proposed 
$500 payment for each Federal scholar- 
ship student would not go directly to the 
college the student attended, but would 
be of benefit to the student himself, 
just as the scholarship subsidy the stu- 
dent received would be of direct benefit 
to him, not to the college he attended; 
and therefore such payments would 
come within the constitutional pro- 
vision. 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; even though the 
contribution goes to the educational in- 
stitution, the court will always be able 
to pierce the veil and trace the benefit 
from it directly to the students con- 
cerned. In my opinion, that is all that 
is necessary. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield 1 min- 
ute to me? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized 
for 1 minute. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
believe that the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse] has clearly stated that his 
amendment does not involve payments 
to particular institutions, but, instead, 
involves payments for the benefit of the 
students who attend the institutions, as 
those payments would be made under a 
formula established by the proposed 
Federal law. 
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In this instance, the proposed Federal 
scholarship will make it possible for such 
a student to choose a college which is 
qualified to meet the requirements of the 
scholarship he has received. On that 
basis, the student might attend a col- 
lege which was not a public institution; 
and in such case, the amendment of the 
Senator from Oregon would require that 
the particular institution be permitted 
to receive, because of the attendance of 
national or Federal scholarship students, 
and receive in behalf of those students— 
additional funds, in order to be able to 
make available to them the necessary 
facilities. 

Let me say that previously I intro- 
duced a bill on this subject; and I shall 
request that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

I certainly believe the Senator from 
Oregon is correct; and I wish to asso- 
ciate myself with his endeavor. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield time to me? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I am a 
cosponsor of the amendment proposed 
by the distinguished Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse]. 

I wish to express my complete agree- 
ment with the pertinent comment which 
was made a moment ago by the Senator 
from. Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. I 
desire to associate myself with his re- 
marks, and also to indicate, for the ben- 
efit of my colleagues and for the benefit 
of the Recorp, my support of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon, with 
which I am in hearty agreement. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at this time 
I may suggest the absence of a quorum, 
and that there may be a quorum call, 
without having the time required there- 
for charged to the time available, under 
the unanimous-consent agreement, to 
either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

ae Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 3 minutes in opposition to the pend- 
ing amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama is recognized for 
3 minutes. 

Mr. HILL. As the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oregon has stated, this amend- 
ment was considered by the subcommit- 
tee, and voted down by the subcommittee. 
It was then considered by the full com- 
mittee, and was voted down by the full 
committee. There were several reasons 
why the amendment was voted down by 
both the subcommittee and the full com- 
mittee. One reason was that the amend- 
ment would give $500 to every college 
and every institution to which a boy or 
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girl would go with a scholarship. A 
scholarship would go to the boy or girl, 
and then there would be a grant of $500 
to the college or institution. 

The record shows it does not cost $500 
in many institutions for the education of 
a boy or girl for any particular year. 
Some of the costs were shown to be as 
low as $225 a year, $239 a year, and $279 
a year. So why should we give such 
institutions $500 a year? 

The Association of Land Grant Col- 
leges and State Universities, at its Tist 
annual convention last fall, declared in 
its resolution that “payments to institu- 
tions should cover only additional direct 
administrative costs incurred as the re- 
sult of special services or reports involved 
in the Federal program.” 

The distinguished Senator from Ore- 
gon has quoted from the testimony of Dr. 
Caldwell, who once was head of one of 
our colleges in Alabama, and whom we in 
Alabama hold in the highest esteem. 
Dr. Caldwell declared that “all payments 
should be made to the individual stu- 
dents receiving the scholarship rather 
than to the institution except for sums 
necessary to meet the administrative cost 
to the college of any federally required 
reports not required for the ordinary 
student.” 

Instead of this program costing $5 
million, it would have to bear the cost 
over 7 years, because a boy or a girl who 
received a scholarship in the fourth 
year would be allowed to continue the 
remaining 3 years. So the period would 
run for 7 years. Instead of costing $5 
million, the program would cost about 
$135 million. 

For those reasons, both the subcom- 
mittee and the full committee rejected 
the amendment. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. IVES. When I referred to the 
figure of $5 million, I was referring to 
$5 million a year. I neglected to state 
the number of scholarships involved, 
which is 22,000 a year. When the years 
are added up, the time amounts to 7 
years; but even then, the cost would be 
less than $20 million for the 7 years, 
on the average. 

Mr. HILL. So many students are ad- 
mitted in 1 year. The 4-year period 
goes in effect. The same number are 
admitted the following year. It is only 
at the end of the 7th year that the 
program runs out, because there is a 
4-year scholarship period included. 

Mr. IVES. But if the amount of $135 
million is divided by 7, it comes to less 
than $20 million a year. 

Mr. HILL. That is true, but we are 
talking about the overall cost, which 
under the bill would be the sum of $135 
million. 

Mr. IVES. That is what I am talking 
about. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Alabama has 
expired. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I wish to associate myself 
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with the position taken by the chair- 
man of the committee. The question 
has been discussed fully. The proposal 
would result in an additional cost and 
would not accomplish what we are try- 
ing to do. So I wish to identify myself 
with the views of the chairman of the 
committee in opposing the amendment. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HOBLITZELL. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield one-half a minute to the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr, CARROLL], 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Montana yield time 
on the bill? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. On the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado is recognized for 
one-half a minute. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I have 
listened to the argument made by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ore- 
gon. I am very much impressed with 
the validity of the argument he has 
made. I desire to associate myself with 
him in favor of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Oregon 
{Mr. Morse] for himself and other Sen- 
ators. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

The result was announced—yeas 20, 
nays 69, as follows: 


YEAS—20 
Carroll Jackson Mansfield 
Case, N. J. Javits McNamara 
Clark Kefauver Morse 
Douglas Neuberger 
Pulbright Langer Pastore 
Humphrey Lausche Proxmire 
Ives Magnuson 
NAYS—69 

Aiken Frear Morton 
Allott Goldwater Mundt 
Anderson re Potter 

t Green Purtell 
Beall Hayden Revercomb 
Bennett Hennings Robertson 
Bible Hickenlooper Russell 
Bricker Hil Saltonstall 
Bridges Hoblitzell Schoeppel 
Bush Hruska Smathers 
Butler Jenner Smith, Maine 
Byrd Johnson, Tex. Smith, N. J, 
Capehart Johnston, 8.C. Sparkman 
Carison Jordan 
Case, S. Dak. Kennedy Symington 
Church Kerr ge 
Cooper Knowland Thurmond 
Cotton Long Thye 
Curtis Malone Watkins 
Dworshak Martin,Iowa Wiley 
Eastland Martin, Pa. Williams 
Ellender McClellan Yarborough 
Ervin Monroney Young 

NOT VOTING—7 

Chavez Holland Payne 
Dirksen Murray 
Flanders O'Mahoney 


So the amendment offered by Mr. 
Morse for himself and other Senators 
was rejected. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CuaAvez], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HoLLAND], the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Murray], and the Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. O’MaHonEy] are absent 
on official business. 

On this vote the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HOLLAND] is paired with the Sena- 
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tor from Montana [Mr. Murray]. If 
present and voting the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HoLLanp] would vote “nay” 
and the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] 
is absent by leave of the Senate to attend 
the funeral services of Congressman 
McVey and, if present and voting, would 
vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] is absent because of illness in 
his family. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. PAYNE] 
is necessarily absent and, if present and 
voting, would vote “nay.” 

During the delivery of Mr. Morse’s 
speech, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
just received a note from the junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], 
who must leave by plane very shortly. 
He would like to speak for 5 minutes on 
the bill. Apparently he will be yielded 
that time. I ask unanimous consent that 
I may yield to the Senator for that pur- 
pose, with the understanding that I do 
not lose my right to the floor, that the 
time of the Senator from New York will 
not be counted against me, and that my 
remarks will be printed in continuity in 
the Recorp without showing the inter~ 
ruption by the remarks of the Senator 
from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOBLITZELL. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have a 
matter which I should like to call to the 
attention of the Senate. It relates to 
the bill, but does not have any relation 
to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Oregon, 

The language of the Senate bill differs 
from the language of the House bill. I 
have examined the bill very carefully 
with a view to ascertaining whether there 
was any likelihood of the administration 
of the loan provision or the administra- 
tion of the scholarship provision or of 
the other features of the bill being in- 
truded with any discrimination on the 
ground of race, creed, color, or national 
origin. 

After examining the bill very carefully, 
I consulted with the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, which 
will administer the bill if it is enacted 
into law. 

I should now like to read into the Rec- 
orp a letter which I believe very clearly 
covers the subject, and makes very plain 
that the program will be administered 
in the same spirit as the GI bill of 
rights program and other programs 
which represent expenditures of national 
funds, and therefore should have no trace 
whatever of discrimination connected 
with it. I read the letter, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, August 13, 1958. 

Hon. Jacos K. Javrrs, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Javits: This relates to the 
inquiry by a member of your staff regarding 
two provisions in H. R. 13247 (the proposed 
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National Defense Education Act of 1958), as 
enacted by the House of Representatives. 

The first provision in question is in section 
205 (b), and relates to the proposed pro- 
gram for loans to students in institutions of 
higher education. It would provide that 
such a loan shall be made by the institution 
oi higher education “without discrimination 
based upon race, color, religion, national ori- 
gin, or sex. * * *” 

It is our belief that the quoted language is 
declaratory of the inherent meaning of other 
provisions of section 205. Subsection 205 
(b) (1) specifies criteria of eligibility for 
student loans; namely, (a) that the student 
be in need of the amount of the loan, and 
(b) that he be capable of maintaining good 
standing at the institution of higher educa- 
tion he attends. Subsections 303 (a) (2) 
and (3) of the Senate bill (S. 4237) contain 
similar language with reference to need of 
financial assistance and additional language 
requiring that special consideration be given 
to students whose academic background in- 
dicates a superior capacity or preparation in 
science, mathematics, engineering, or mod- 
ern foreign language, and who indicate an 
interest in teaching in elementary or sec- 
ondary schools. 

These provisions, in our opinion, would 
govern the determination of who are eligi- 
ble students. Race, color, religion, national 
origin, ancestry, or sex are not factors. 
Discrimination against eligible students on 
any such grounds would, therefore, be con- 
trary to the above-mentioned provisions in 
the loan titles of each bill. 

H. R. 13247 as it passed the House did not 
include a scholarship title. Such a title is, 
however, in the Senate bill, and we have had 
previous occasion to consider whether dis- 
crimination would be permissible in the se- 
lection of students for the award of scholar- 
ships. We concluded that the requirement 
for selection of individuals by the State 
commissions “in accordance with objective 
tests and other measures of aptitude and 
ability to pursue successfully” the college 
course (with special consideration to those 
who have superior capacity or preparation in 
science, mathematics, or a modern foreign 
language) would preclude the use of unre- 
lated selection measures and would, there- 
fore, prevent discrimination based on race, 
color, religion, national origin, ancestry, or 
sex. An antidiscrimination provision in the 
scholarship title would, therefore, provide no 
new protection. 

The second antidiscrimination provision of 
H. R. 13247 as it passed the House is con- 
tained in section 503 (a) regarding the award 
of fellowships for graduate education. 
Both the House provisions and title VI of 
the Senate bill contemplate the award of 
such fellowships from among those accepted 
for study in approved graduate programs. 
These awards would be made by the Com- 
missioner of Education of this Department. 
It seems clear to me that the awards of such 
fellowships would be the same without as 
with an antidiscrimination provision. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELLIOT L. RICHARDSON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. President, it is very essential that 
this statement be made a part of the 
legislative record of the whole bill, I 
feel very deeply that every proponent of 
the bill, regardless of what he might 
think about its details, desires that the 
program be administered in the spirit of 
complete nondiscrimination, as set forth 
in the letter. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment 8-12-58-C, and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 
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The Cuter CLERK. On page 9, line 15, 
it is proposed to strike out “$17,500,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$5,000,000.” 

On page 10, line 5, strike out “$500” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$250.” 

On page 10, beginning with “Any” in 
line 6, strike out all through line 14. 

On page 14, line 15, after the semi- 
colon insert “and.” 

On page 14, line 22, strike out the 
semicolon and insert in lieu thereof a 
period, and strike out all following such 
line through line 13 on page 15. 

On page 18, line 9, after “Loans” in- 
sert “first preference with respect to 
$750 of such loan (except as provided in 
clause (4) below) shall be given to per- 
sons holding National Defense Scholar- 
ships, and after such first preference,” 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky desire? 

Mr. COOPER. Ten minutes. 

Mr. President, my amendment is a 
simple one. I do not believe it will re- 
quire extensive explanation. I have 
placed on the Senators’ desks a brief ex- 
planation of the amendment. 

My amendment refers to title 2 of the 
bill, which is called National Defense 
Scholarships. As background for my 
amendment, I make this statement: 

The President recommended 10,000 
scholarships a year, for 4 years, with in- 
dividual grants up to a maximum of 
$1,000 a year, wholly on the basis of need. 
His recommendation was that all ad- 
vances should be grants, and all on the 
basis of need. 

The committee bill provides 20,000 
scholarships a year for 4 years, with 
initial awards of $500 a year, and addi- 
tional grants up to a maximum of $500 
a year, if need can be established. An 
outright grant of $500 is made at once. 
Then if the person selected for a schol- 
arship can establish need for additional 
funds, additional funds may be granted 
up to $500. The total amount which 
would be made available to a high school 
student selected for a scholarship to the 
maximum of $1,000 a year would be in 
the nature of a grant. 

The House eliminated the entire title. 
There is no provision for scholarships 
in the House bill. 

While I was not on the subcommittee 
on education we did discuss this matter 
of scholarships in the full committee. 
Amendments were offered. I offered an 
amendment which is not quite like the 
one I am offering tonight I proposed in 
committee, that one half of the amount 
advanced a student be in the form of a 
loan. 

I should like to explain what my 
amendment would do. The amendment 
would maintain the scholarship title. It 
would provide an award of $250 a year, 
for each year the scholarship winner re- 
mained in college instead of the $500 
provided in the committee bill. 

It also provides that if a student to 
whom a scholarship had been awarded 
could establish need for additional help, 
he can receive loans to a maximum of 
$750 a year. My amendment would 
make available to a boy or girl selected 
for a scholarship the same amount of 
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money provided in the committee bill— 
one thousand dollars—if need can be 
established. The grant would be $250 
instead of $500, and the remainder up 
to $1,000 would not be a grant, but a loan. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. COOPER, I yield. 

Mr. IVES. I wonder if the Senator 
would mind my suggesting another 
aspect of this proposal. Actually, under 
the bill, the total amount to which the 
winner of a scholarship award would be 
eligible is an outright grant of $1,000, 
and not $500. So it is $250 against 
$1,000. 

Mr. COOPER. The committee bill 
provides for an immediate award of 
$500. 

Mr. IVES. That is correct; but it pro- 
vides for an ultimate amount of $1,000, 
if necessary, whereas this total is $250 
overall, plus a loan of $750. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I think the Sen- 
ator from New York has raised a ques- 
tion which might be pursued further. 
Under the committee bill which is be- 
fore the Senate, there would be an out- 
right grant of $500, with the right to 
borrow $500 more, making available a 
total of $1,000. 

Mr. COOPER. No; there would be 
the right to receive additional grants 
of $500, if need could be established. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. In other words, 
it provides for grants of $1,000. 

Mr. COOPER. That is correct. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. It is worse than I 
thought it was. But under the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky there would be a grant of $250, 
and if the student needed funds he 
could borrow $750, making $1,000 avail- 
able to each student who might receive 
a scholarship. 

Mr. COOPER. The same amount 
would be available. The conditions of 
the loan are prescribed in title ITI. 

The fiscal effect would be this: The 
committee bill provides for an initial 
authorization of $17,500,000 for the first 
year, and then such sums as may be 
necessary for the succeeding years. If 
the figures are broken down they would 
indicate a total of 20,000 scholarships a 
year, or 80,000 for the 4-year periods. 
The grant of $500 per scholarship 
would amount to $2,000 for each student 
in 4 years, or $40 million for each 
class of students. The total cost would 
be at least $160 million; and if we fol- 
low the calculations which the Depart- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, evidently followed, assuming an ap- 
propriation of $17,500,000 a year and 
scholarship grants averaging about $750 
per year, including the grants based on 
need, the projected cost of the com- 
mittee bill would be $240,000,000. 

Following the same reasoning, the 
cost of my amendment would be less 
than half that figure or $80 million. 
But cost is not the main issue on which 
I ask my amendment to be accepted by 
the Senate. 

The reasoning favoring the scholar- 
ship provision is that it will encourage 
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students to undertake scholastic achieve- 
ment, and that it would help outstand- 
ing students who might not be able to 
obtain the funds to go to college. It 
is hoped also that the establishment of 
a scholarship program in a State, would 
stimulate high schools to revise their 
curricula—I hope they would—and re- 
turn to the sciences, mathematics, and 
other basic studies. 

My amendment would achieve the 
same ends. The yearly award of $250, 
a total of $1,000 per student for 4 years 
in college, is an award for scholastic 
achievement. And if a student really 
wanted to go through to college, of 
course, there would be made available 
loans to an additional $3,000 on easy 
terms, as will appear from a reading of 
the provisions of title IIT. 

My amendment would attract the more 
serious student, the one who wants to 
go to college and spend 4 years in study. 
My proposal would do everything that 
the committee had proposed to do, and 
at half the cost. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Can the 
Senator tell us whether the loan which 
would be provided under the terms of 
his amendment would be subject to for- 
giveness in the event a student went 
into the teaching profession? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Kentucky has 
expired. 

Mr. COOPER. I will allow myself 5 
additional minutes. 

The loan provisions of title III would 
apply to the amendment I have offered. 
Title III provides that a person receiv- 
ing a loan may obtain forgiveness of the 
loan at the rate of 20 percent a year for 
each year served as a full-time teacher 
in an elementary or secondary school. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. That would 
be provided, and it would apply to loans? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. Will the Senator in- 
form us whether in the aggregate his 
amendment would increase or decrease 
the cost of title II of the bill; and, if so, 
by how much and in what way? 

Mr. COOPER. The immediate reduc- 
tion would be $80 million for the schol- 
arship grants. From that point on I 
cannot tell, because the remainder of 
the money would go to students in the 
form of loans, instead of grants based on 
need. I cannot tell how much of it 
would be paid back and how much might 
be forgiven by reason of service as a 
teacher in an elementary or secondary 
school. 

Mr. COTTON. The ultimate cost to 
the Government might be just as much? 

Mr. COOPER. It could be. 

Mr.COTTON. It could be? 

Mr. COOPER. It could be if every 
student applied for and received an ad- 
ditional $750 per year in loans, and did 
not repay it. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. It is not likely 
that it would cost as much as the com- 
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mittee bill, for I am sure that a great 
part of the loans would be repaid. 

Mr. MORTON, It could be as much 
only in the unlikely event that every 
student had to draw the whole $750, that 
every one of them went into teaching, 
and that every one of them continued to 
teach for 5 years. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. It is unlikely all 
of the contingencies you mentioned 
would happen. 

Mr. MORTON. Under any normal 
application of reason, it seems to me 
that the amendment would cut the cost 
virtually in half; certainly by 35 percent, 

Mr. COOPER. I am sure the cost 
would be cut as you say by at least 50 
percent. How much, no one can say, 
but less than the committee bill. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. Is it not correct to say 
that this type of loan is generally the 
type of loan which is paid back? Gen- 
erally speaking, in an educational loan 
there is no loss. People who borrow for 
their education are practically always 
sure to pay back their loans, unless 
death or some unusual circumstance in- 
tervenes. There are usually the best type 
of loans. 

Mr. COOPER. Many colleges have 
revolving loan funds, and they main- 
tain lending programs on the basis of 
the loans being repaid. The loans are 
repaid. 

I close by saying I believe the amend- 
ment would achieve the same purposes 
as the committee amendment. In addi- 
tion it would attract the serious students, 
students who are determined to go 
through college, and are willing to show 
their determination by borrowing part 
of the money, instead of accepting a full 
grant. It would save money for the 
Treasury. But I emphasize it would 
achieve the same objectives as the com- 
mittee provision. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Kentucky has 
expired. 

Mr. COOPER. I yield myself 1 more 
minute. 

The House eliminated this entire title. 
It seems to me the Senator from Minne- 
sota has a substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
is the understanding of the Chair. 

Mr. HILL. I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

Mr. COOPER. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time has been yielded back. 
The Senator from Minnesota is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and ask 
that it be stated. It is in the nature of 
a substitute for the Cooper amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 9, 
line 15, it is proposed to strike out 
“$17,500,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
$22,500,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Min- 
nesota yield himself? 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield myself 15 
minutes. 

Mr. President, the amendment offered 
by the distinguished and able Senator 
from Kentucky is an effort not to limit 
the number of scholarships which are 
available under the terms of the pend- 
ing bill, but to limit the extent of the 
grants for the scholarships, and, in so 
doing, to replace the amount of the 
grants by loan availability both in the 
instance of scholarships and in the in- 
stance of the money which is required 
on the basis of need. 

The Senator from Kentucky, in his 
explanation sheet of the amendment, 
has noted that the bill provides 22,000 
scholarships a year for four years, with 
awards of $500 a year for each scholar- 
ship. The bill provides additional 
grants, up to a maximum of $500, if 
need can be established. The amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky 
would limit the amount of the award of 
the scholarship to $250, and would au- 
thorize loans up to $750 if need can be 
established. The loans under the 
Cooper amendment would be made in 
the same manner as provided in title III 
of the bill, which is the loan feature of 
the proposed National Defense Edu- 
cation Act. 

Mr. President, we ought to face what 
we are confronted with. The other 
body struck out the section of the bill 
relating to scholarships. The House de- 
cided, in passing the so-called national 
scholarship bill, to eliminate the schol- 
arship feature. It decided that it 
would place the entire assistance pro- 
gram for deserving students on the 
basis of loans, rather than on the basis 
of awards for excellence, awards for in- 
tellectual attainment, awards for com- 
petency in education, and awards for 
those who have demonstrated the God- 
given attribute of unusual intellectual 
talent. 

I cannot for the life of me under- 
stand why Congress, which has been 
willing to appropriate approximately 
$40 billion for the defense of the na- 
tion in terms of manpower and mate- 
riel, should quibble about a provision in 
a national defense education bill which 
would grant some money to deserving 
students, on the basis of national com- 
petition for national scholarships. 

I shall explain the purpose of my 
amendment. It is my view, which is 
supported by the testimony, that there 
is a real need in the United States for 
at least 40,000 scholarships a year. This 
was, in fact, the figure included in the 
bill introduced by the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL], and his cosponsors. 
The pending bill (S. 4327), when it was 
introduced earlier this year, provided for 
40,000 scholarships. The year before 
that £ introduced a bill providing for 
40,000 scholarships. Why? Because the 
records of our educational institutions 
revealed that from 150,000 to 200,000 
graduates of high schools, who were in 
the upper brackets of their classes in 
terms of intellectual and educational at- 
tainment, were not going to college. 
They were not going to college because 
of the lack of financial opportunities or 
financial resources. 
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We have eliminated the need-for- 
scholarships section. The bill as it was 
reported by the committee places the 
$500 scholarship award entirely on the 
basis of merit and intellectual attain- 
ment. There is no element of need in 
that measure at all. The additional 
$500 provided in the committee bill 
is to be disbursed if there is need, 
and the need can be demonstrated. 
Then the student who is awarded a na- 
tional scholarship will be able to obtain 
$1,000—$500 as a scholarship award and 
$500 as a grant on the basis of need. 
No one can know the number of students 
who will apply under the terms of the 
need provisions of the bill. 

But let us face it: If the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Kentucky is 
adopted, then the Senate conferees, 
when they go into conference with the 
conferees of the other body, will be con- 
fronted with the choice of no scholar- 
ships on the basis of awards or grants, 
as is provided in the House bill, or a 
scholarship program proposed by the 
Senate with a minimum of $250 or a 
maximum of $250 on the basis of an 
award for intellectual attainment. 

Are Senators to say that a student who 
is able to meet the requirements which 
will be established under legislation for 
a national scholarship will be given the 
paltry sum of $250? There are shoe 
companies in the United States which 
provide larger scholarships than that. I 
pay tribute to the McAn Shoe Co., 
which gives scholarships of $1,000 each 
to students, and in some instances more. 
There are cigarette paper manufacturing 
companies in the United States which 
give scholarships of more than $1,000 
each to deserving students. If they are 
only a few scholarships, they are excel- 
lent scholarships. 

But the Congress of the United States, 
which is endeavoring to promote educa- 
tion, which is planning to reward intel- 
lectual attainment, which is going to 
challenge the Soviet Union, proposes to 
offer scholarships at bargain-counter, 
discount-house, back-alley prices at $250 
ayear. 

If we are to have an educational pro- 
gram in which there are to be scholar- 
ships, let us have some real scholarships. 
A scholarship is not a mere piece of pa- 
per. A scholarship is a financial reward 
made on the basis of merit and intellec- 
tual attainment. It is an indication on 
the part of the Government of the United 
States that we are serious about provid- 
ing educational opportunities for gifted 
young men and women. 

My amendment provides that at least 
30,000 scholarships, under the terms of 
the bill as reported by the committee, 
shall be provided. Very frankly, I say 
to my colleagues, if my amendment is 
not adopted, we will be compromising the 
scholarship program between 20,000 and 
zero when we go to conference. But 
with the Humphrey amendment, there 
will be a compromise between 30,000 and 
zero. 

What is the total cost of the program? 
The total cost of the program about 
which we are speaking is $22,500,000 un- 
der the terms of my amendment. That 
surely is not very much money. It is 
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fair to say that some of the tests which 
are taking place of our nuclear weapons 
in the Pacific cost more than the total 
scholarship program proposed in any one 
year. 

I gather that some think we are dar- 
ing; that we are venturing forth into 
some uncharted area of human en- 
deavor. They may carry severe restric- 
tions which iimit eligibility, but there is 
hardly a college in the land which has 
scholarships of less than $250. We shall 
hardly be making a contribution to the 
national defense and welfare by offering 
such small scholarships. 

I offer my amendment as a substitute 
for the amendment of the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], not because I 
think the committee bill is not a good 
bill; I think it offers a good beginning. 
But I think the committee itself, in order 
to report the bill, had to compromise 
from the real educational requirements 
of the country. 

My amendment provides for 30,000 
scholarships, at a cost of $22,500,000, as 
compared with $17,500,000 in the com- 
mittee bill, thus assisting a few more 
students in this great Nation in a period 
of expanding population, a few more de- 
serving students the opportunity to be- 
come, so to speak, soldiers for peace in 
the front line of American democracy. 

I point out that we are saying to de- 
serving students, “If you can qualify 
under the rigid requirements of the pro- 
posal in the bill, you will get $500 a year, 
and up to $1,000 if you need it.” 

We know that even in the Armed 
Forces $10,000 a year is required for the 
training of each man. But Congress is 
still fiddling around with an educational 
program and is talking about the defense 
of America in terms of $250 a student. 

Let me conclude my argument by quot- 
ing from the committee report. The re- 
port of the committee is in behalf of a 
figure of 23,000 scholarships, which the 
committee ultimately recommended, but 
the report justifies 40,000. I submit that 
the testimony before the committee jus- 
tifies 40,000. I submit that the testimony 
of the military officers before the com- 
mittee justifies at least 50,000. 

I was never able to understand why 
the President asked for 10,000, because 
not a single one of his witnesses, except 
a Cabinet officer who came before the 
committee to back the administration, 
ever said that 10,000 scholarships were 
adequate. 

Dr. Detlev Bronk told the committee: 

I would recommend that scholarships be 
used not as a means of financial support 
only * * * I would use a scholarship pro- 
gram for the raising of standards, for setting 
higher levels of achievement toward which 
to strive. 


Dr. Bronk further said: 


It is a prize awarded for achievement, for 
unusual excellence, and for unusual promi- 
nence. 


I ask my colleagues, Is the best the 
Senate can do a prize of a mere $250 a 
year to a deserving student for unusual 
achievement, for unusual prominence, 
for unusual excellence? Is that all? 

There are hundreds of colleges in the 
United States which give football players 
and basketball players, for their unusual 
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ability on the gridiron or the court, five 
times $250 a year. 

I submit that if this is an education 
bill to aid the national defense, we ought 
to consider it as a defense measure and 
not a consolation prize. 

Mr. President, I have prepared a state- 
ment on the entire matter of scholar- 
ships. I shall not take the time of my 
colleagues to read it. I ask unanimous 
consent that the statement may be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUMPHREY—THE NEED 
FOR FEDERAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


I am for scholarships—for lots of them— 
and for scholarships based on intellectual 
merit. I would like to explain why. 

I have read the debates on the companion 
bill to this measure that were held last week 
in the House, and I read with particular in- 
terest the various comments made with re- 
spect to the desirability or undesirability of 
a program of Federal scholarships awarded 
on the basis of merit alone. This is a sub- 
ject which I find of particular interest and 
which I think deserves our most serious con- 
sideration. 

Only once—and then only in passing—did 
any of the participants in the discussion held 
on the fioor of the House mention the one 
factor which I consider a most important, a 
vitally important, reason for keeping schol- 
arships in this bill and for awarding those 
scholarships on the basis of merit: Scholar- 
ships which will be evidence to the entire 
world that the Government of the United 
States respects the young mind that devotes 
itself to work and study and application; 
scholarships which, being granted on the 
basis of merit alone, will bring about that 
one change in attitude on the part of parents 
that more than anything else is needed to 
assure us that local school boards through- 
out the country will concentrate on seeing 
to it that the students in their schools 
will have the very best in education- 
al opportunity that the local com- 
munity can possibly afford. I am thinking 
of the effects which a scholarship program 
based on merit alone will have on the par- 
ents of America’s youth—of how such a 
program will inevitably and ‘quickly make 
parents throughout the country take a really 
hard look at the kind of education being of- 
fered in the schools which their particular 
children attend. For a scholarship program 
based on merit will do just that. And that 
more than anything else is what we need 
to revitalize our educational system and to 
guarantee that emphasis on quality educa- 
tion will be continuous. 

Let’s get down to cases. Let’s forget the 
generalities. Let's see exactly what it will 
mean to the student and to his parents in 
any local community in the Nation if we 
pass this bill and include in it a sizable 
number of sizable scholarships awarded on 
the basis of merit alone. 

First of all, no one questions the fact that 
it would be a terrific incentive to -ur brighter 
students in all our hizh schools if they were 
to be offered an opportunity to win an acco- 
lade and a substantial sum of money from 
the Government of these United States for 
outstanding scholarship. The child who all 
too often is made to feel queer and out of 
line if he studies math and plays chess, in- 
stead of studying rock and roll and playing 
the young tough, would find himself work- 
ing in a new atmosphere and shoulder to 
shoulder with thousands of bright students 
in his State and Nation rather than alone. 

Second, are there any parents of America 
who would not be proud—exceedingly 
proud—to have a son or daughter win the 
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recognition of the Nation as being an out- 
standing young citizen who has willingly 
devoted his time and his talents to work 
which the Nation needs done for its defense? 
There is no question but that every parent 
would encourage his child to strive to win 
such honor and such national acclaim. 

It is of the utmost importance to the Na- 
tion that we get the parents of America to 
pay constant attention to the quality of edu- 
cation being offered in their local schools. 
I am willing to wager without any hesitation 
at all that with!n a week after the first 
scholarships under such a program as this 
bill contemplates are awarded you would 
see such an upsurge of interest in our high 
schools on the part of parents as have never 
been dreamed possible. Once the results 
were announced and it was discovered—and 
I think this is what would be discovered— 
that most of the scholarships offered in any 
particular State had been won by students 
enrolled in a relatively small number of the 
high schools of that State, you can well 
imagine how quickly and how insistently 
parents who have children enrolled in other 
high schools would demand to know why 
the quality of work in their own high schools 
was lower than in the schools which pro- 
duced the scholarship winners. They will 
want to know why—they will demand to 
know why—and they will have a real and 
compelling reason for seeing to it that the 
deficiencies thus uncovered are corrected. 

Right now most of our parents perforce 
have to content themselves by taking a look 
at the school building. If the building looks 
fine they assume that the children attending 
courses in that building are getting a good 
education. With the awarding of scholar- 
ships such as are proposed in this bill they 
will have their first real way of finding out 
whether or not they are. They will have 
discovered that the quality of teachers is 
important, and they will have to start pay- 
ing decent salaries to get quality. They will 
quickly learn that it doesn’t matter how 
beautiful or how new the school building is, 
but rather how good the teachers are, how 
many books and how much equipment they 
have, what courses are offered and which, if 
any, their children are required to take. 
They'll get a real glimpse at just how much 
importance their particular community has 
placed on brains, and they'll begin to attach 
much more to it. But this will happen, 
only if these scholarships are awarded on the 
basis of merit’and if the awards are really 
sizable, not less than $500. For it is obvious 
that if we give scholarships on the basis of 
need only, or if we give scholarships that 
have no really meaningful relationship to the 
cost of a college education today, we will be 
offering no reason whatsoever for parents to 
take the kind of interest in the schools that 
I have been talking about and which we so 
fervently want them to take in those schools. 
On the other hand, and when we consider 
the cost of a college education today, I think 
I can say that, without question, if we are 
to offer sizable scholarships in sizable 
amounts, better than 90 percent of the par- 
ents of high school students in this coun- 
try will really sit up and take notice. Why? 
Because, gentlemen, the cost of sending one 
child—to say nothing of 2 or 3 at the same 
time—to college today comes as a terrific 
shock not just to America’s poorer families 
but to families with incomes big enough 
to put them in the upper one-fifth of the 
population financially. Ask any of the 
young men who work in your offices and who 
are beginning to contemplate sending their 
children to college—men earning anywhere 
from $6,000 to $10,000 or $13,000 a year. 
They are top earners amongst America’s 
families. They will tell you that they and 
their neighbors are seriously worried about 
the changes they will have to make in their 
families’ patterns of living when the time 
comes to send a youngster away to school. 
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Not only are they concerned, but they are 
very greatly interested in any proposal which 
shows promise of easing this great strain 
on the family income. Were we to enact the 
kind of scholarship proposal I am talking 
about, these parents in upper income 
brackets, and, of course, parents in every 
income bracket lower, would show a real 
and responsible interest in the results. They 
would play a really active role in determining 
the type of high schools America would op- 
erate in the future. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, a point 
of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky will state it. 

Mr. COOPER. Can the amendment of 
the Senator from Minnesota be offered 
in lieu of my amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PROXMIRE in the chair). The Chair is 
informed by the Parliamentarian that 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Minnesota is in order as an amendment 
to the amendment of the Senator from 
Kentucky, but is not in order as a com- 
plete substitute for the amendment of 
the Senator from Kentucky, inasmuch as 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Minnesota would simply change one fig- 
ure set forth in the amendment of the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota will state it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it the ruling of 
the Chair that my amendment is in or- 
der as an amendment to the amendment 
of the Senator from Kentucky? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Then I sọ offer the 
amendment. 

Mr. President, on the question of 
agreeing to my amendment to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were not ordered, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
later, I shall again request the yeas and 
nays, on the question of agreeing to my 
amendment to the amendment of the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Let me say that I understand that in 
the meantime the Senator from Ken- 
tucky wishes to reply to the comment 
I have made. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I wish 
to respond to the comment made by the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is time 
yielded to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, am not 
I entitled to have time in which to speak 
on the amendment which has been of- 
fered to my amendment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I understand that the Senator from 
Kentucky wishes to speak in regard to 
the amendment which the Senator from 
Minnesota has offered to the amendment 
of the Senator from Kentucky. Is that 
correct? 

Mr.COOPER. Yes. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Then I am 
willing to yield time to the Senator from 
Kentucky. How much time does he wish 
to have yielded to him? 

Mr.COOPER. Five minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Kentucky. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the 
Senate should understand that the effect 
of the amendment which the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] has 
submitted to my amendment is this: The 
Humphrey amendment would delete 
from the second line, on page 1 of my 
amendment, the figure “$5,000,000,” and 
would insert in lieu thereof the figure 
“$22,500,000”; and that amount would be 
available for the first year. 

I believe the Senator from Minnesota 
will agree with me that his amendment 
would provide 100,000 new scholarships 
per year, if my proposal for an initial 
award of $250 a year is maintained. 
Senators who vote to adopt the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Minnesota to 
my amendment will vote for approxi- 
mately 100,000 new scholarships a year. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kentucky yield to me? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not wish to 
have my amendment interpreted as pro- 
viding for an annual payment of $250 in 
the case of each scholarship. Instead, 
my amendment, if agreed to, would pro- 
vide for scholarships of up to $1,000 
each; and my purpose in submitting the 
amendment is to provide for scholarships 
of $1,000 each as provided in the com- 
mittee bill. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, my 
amendment specifically provides that the 
annual amount available for each schol- 
arship grant will be $250. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I rise to a 
point of order, and request a ruling by 
the Chair as to whether I have correctly 
stated the effect of the Humphrey 
amendment to my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian informs the Chair that 
the point of order is well taken, in that 
the amendment submitted by the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota would change only 
the figure “$5,000,000” in the second 
line on page 1 of the amendment of the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, my 
amendment calls for a change in the 
amount on page 9 of the bill, in line 15, 
where the figure “$17,500,000” ap- 
pears. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Minnesota will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 9, 
in line 15, it is proposed to strike out 
“$17,500,000”, and to insert in lieu there- 
of “$22,500,000.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, my 
amendment is offered in the nature of a 
substitute, on the basis of the change I 
propose in the figure which just now 
has been read by the clerk. My amend- 
ment would retain in the bill, as reported 
by the committee, the figure “$500,” on 
page 10, in line 5, which is the maxi- 
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mum amount assigned to scholarships 
based on merit alone. 

The whole purpose of my amendment 
is not only to increase the amount of 
money available for scholarships, but 
also, I say most respectfully—because I 
sincerely disagree with the amount pro- 
posed by the Senator from Kentucky—to 
maintain the $500 allowance for each 
scholarship based on merit, with an ad- 
ditional $500 permitted on the base of 
need. That is why my amendment is 
submitted as an amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute for the amendment 
of the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, a point 
of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky will state it. 

Mr. COOPER. My amendment pro- 
vides a total of $5 million be authorized 
for the first year, and that a grant of 
$250 annually be awarded for each 
scholarship, and that up to $750 may be 
made available to students awarded 
scholarships, as a loan, in the nature of 
a loan. The total could be $1,000 per 
year—the same as the committee 
amendment. 

The Senator from Minnesota has sub- 
mitted, as an amendment to my amend- 
ment, a proposal which he states is in 
the nature of a substitute. But it would 
only change the amount authorized for 
appropriation for the first year, $5 mil- 
lion to $22,500,000. I submit that 
the remainder of my amendment would 
not be affected by the amendment of the 
Senator from Minnesota, and that the 
amendment of the Senator from Minne- 
sota, would be limited by the remainder 
of my amendment. 

Mr. President, I request a ruling— 
whether his amendment can be a sub- 
stitute? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has already ruled on the point of 
order. 

The provisions set forth on page 2 of 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Kentucky would not be affected by the 
amendment of the Senator from Minne- 
sota. The first provision on page 2 of 
the Cooper amendment relates to page 
10 of the bill; the last provision on page 
2 of the Cooper amendment relates to 
the language appearing on page 18 of 
the bill. 

The only part of the Cooper amend- 
ment which would be affected by the 
Humphrey amendment is the second line 
on page 1. At that point in the Cooper 
amendment, the figure “$5 million” 
would be stricken out by the Humphrey 
amendment, and the figure “$22,500,000” 
would be inserted in lieu thereof. 

Mr. COOPER. Then, Mr. President, 
the effect of the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota would be to in- 
crease the number of scholarships from 
20,000 to over 80,000 a year. I do not 
think the Senate would wish to have 
that done. 

Mr. President, under my amendment, 
a student approved for a scholarship 
could receive the same amount of money 
he could receive under the bill reported 
by the committee. When the Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY] states 
that I am proposing to reduce the money 
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available to a student and making it 
difficult to attend college, such a state- 
ment is in error, and does not recognize 
the purpose of my amendment. I re- 
peat any student could receive a total of 
$1,000 a year, or $4,000 during a 4-year 
college course. During those 4 years, he 
would receive a grant of a total of 
$1,000—on the basis of $250 a year; and 
if he so desired, he could secure a loan, 
over the 4-year period, totaling $3,000. 
The loan would run for 12 years, at easy 
interest rates and without security. But 
if the student enters the teaching pro- 
fession, the loan would be forgiven, at 
the rate of 20 percent a year. 

If a student has the desire to attend 
college and get an education, I know 
of no better way than under my amend- 
ment. 

I believe that many students would 
much prefer to receive a grant of $250 
a year, and loans for the balance rather 
than to have their total expenses paid 
by the Federal Government. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
yielded to the Senator from Kentucky 
has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I have 
not quite finished my statement. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I yield 1 ad- 
ditional minute to the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky is recognized for 
1 additional minute. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator 
from Alabama, 

Mr. President, the Senate knows that 
throughout my service in the Senate I 
have voted again and again for Federal 
aid to education; for aid to teachers, 
and for school construction. I have in- 
troduced bills to give Federal aid. In 
1954, I was chairman of the subcommit- 
tee on education, and worked for and 
reported to the Senate a Federal aid 
bill. 

Earlier today, I voted for the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara] to provide 
Federal aid for school construction. 

So I speak as a friend of improving 
the educational system of our country. 

But, I believe with all my heart that 
my amendment conforms more nearly 
to the spirit of the people of our coun- 
try than does the committee’s proposal. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the senior Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. Attorr]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the hour 
grows late. I know everyone is tired. 
Sometimes it is very difficult to legislate 
in such cireumstances. 

I should like to say something about 
the bill. I am afraid we are now in a 
quandry. We are pulling two ways in 
trying to accomplish the intention of 
the bill. We all know the House has 
taken out of its bill the scholarship pro- 
visions. 

I am afraid our distinguished friend 
from Kentucky has misconceived the 
real purpose of the scholarship provision. 
If the scholarships are merely to send 
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more young people to college, I say let 
us strike out title II of the bill, as the 
House did and leave only the loan title. 
But the purpose of the scholarship em~ 
phasis is this: Realizing many of our pri- 
mary and secondary schools are much 
below their possibilities in the develop- 
ment of our youth, we must put some 
emphasis on tightening up the academic 
atmosphere of our high schools, and even 
of our primary schools. 

If the Senate were to adopt the 
amendment of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, we would flood the country with 
many small, cheap scholarships, which 
would provide no drive, no incentive, and 
no honor to the students who received 
them. In fact, in my opinion, we would 
be much better advised, if it is necessary 
to make an adjustment in the cost of 
this title, to go the other way and cut 
the number of scholarships in half and 
double the amounts allowed for the 
scholarships, so that we would intensify 
and deepen the significance and the 
honor of the awards, and accordingly 
increase the interest in scholarship gen- 
erally. 

I am afraid if we adopted the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky we 
would cheapen the value of the national 
defense scholarships to the point where 
the significance of the scholarships would 
be nothing, minimal when they are in- 
tended to be a badge of honor and some- 
thing to impel students to work harder, 
and to bring about more intensive study 
and tougher curriculums. 

I say to my friend from Minnesota, 
with reference to the amendment he has 
proposed, that reasonable men can dif- 
fer as to the amount which should be 
in the bill. The House has stricken the 
title from its bill. The figure arrived at 
by the committee was reached after 
many weeks and months of discussion 
and intense debate, not only in the sub- 
committee but in the full committee. 
I believe it represents an eminently rea- 
sonable judgment of the committee as to 
the amount and number of scholarships 
which should be provided, so as best to 
combine the maximum impact of the 
scholarship program and a reasonable 
cost to the Federal Government. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I yield 4 
minutes to the Senator from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. SMITH]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey is recognized 
for 4 minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I wanted to say a few words 
on the subject. Both the Senator from 
Kentucky {Mr. Cooper] and the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] have 
offered amendments which are diamet- 
rically opposed. It illustrates what we 
were up against in the committee. Dif- 
ferent ideas were expressed. The com- 
mittee finally came to the conclusion 
that what is contained in the committee 
bill is the best solution. 

I wish to congratulate the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT]I for what he 
has said. He was one who felt we 
should have a larger amount for scholar- 
ships. He was willing to compromise, 
and agreed to the figures contained in 
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the committee bill, which he is sup- 
porting. 

I feel the Senate would be making a 
terrible mistake if, at this time of night, 
it tried to arrive at what is the best com- 
bination. It is a difficult question. The 
committee did the best it could after 
weeks of testimony, asking witnesses 
their opinions, and reaching the best 
judgment it could. To change at this 
time what the committee has arrived at 
as a solution seems to be a futile thing 
to do from the standpoint of getting leg- 
islation enacted promptly. 

I urge that the Senate get to a vote, 
and I urge defeat of both the Cooper 
amendment and the Humphrey amend- 
ment, and that the Senate adhere to the 
decision of the committee. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. HILL. I wish to emphasize what 
has been said by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Jersey and the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado. This 
amendment or an amendment similar to 
it, was offered by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky in committee, and the committee 
rejected the amendment. 

As the Senator from Colorado has 
stated, to cheapen the scholarships 
would be to defeat the very purpose of 
having scholarships. As Dr. DuBridge, 
who is president of California Institute 
of Technology, and one of the most emi- 
nent scientists and scientific leaders of 
the country, emphasized before our com- 
mittee, not only should we have scholar- 
ships, but we should provide that they be 
in sufficient amount as to constitute an 
honor, and stimulate, and present a chal- 
lenge to the boys and girls, and to the 
parents of the boys and girls, and to the 
schools themselves, in order that better 
curriculums and better courses may be 
established, and in order that boys and 
girls may take more difficult courses in 
mathematics, science, and engineering, 
and better prepare themselves to serve 
our country and the defense of our coun- 
try. 

As the Senate knows, President Eisen- 
hower did not limit his recommendation 
to a small amount like $250. He stated 
that, where there was a need, the amount 
should go up to $1,000. 

I urge the Senate to vote down both 
of these amendments. 

I understand why my distinguished 
friend from Minnesota offered his 
amendment. In offering the amend- 
ment, he was in line with my original 
thought in the matter. The bill I origi- 
nally introduced for myself and 25 other 
Senators provided for 40,000 scholar- 
ships. After considering the matter, as 
the Senator from New Jersey has stated, 
the committee arrived at the provision 
now in the bill. We urge the Senate to 
stand by the committee’s provision. 
Knowing that we have to deal with the 
House, do not tie the hands of the Senate 
conferees before they can even get to 
conference. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 5 minutes to the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS]. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I rise 
in opposition to the Humphrey amend- 
ment, and, as compared with the Cooper 
amendment, in favor of the Cooper 
amendment; but I primarily wish to ad- 
dress myself to the proposition of enter- 
ing into the field of Federal scholarships 
for education. 

I believe the present temper of the 
Senate is such that we shall probably 
destroy a landmark in American govern- 
ment in the final vote on this very bill, 
unless some opinions are changed. I 
believe we shall do it for false reasons, or 
at least for insufficient reasons. 

I wish to point out those reasons, brief- 
ly. I believe this is one of the sputnik 
bills. It got off the ground when sputnik 
went into orbit. There was a great deal 
of talk and thought on the subject. Per- 
haps some Senators committed them- 
selves to a bill without going far enough 
and considering just what it might mean. 

I notice this bill is wrapped up with the 
words “National Defense.” That ex- 
pression is on every single page of this 
59-page report. It is on the first page 
the second time. It is on page 7 at the 
top. Every time the title changes, it is 
in there—National Defense Student Loan 
Program; National Defense Act; National 
Defense Scholarships. Almost every- 
thing that has been before the Congress 
at this session has been wrapped up in 
these misleading words. 

I have not had a chance to hear very 
much of the debate today, but I passed 
through in time to catch another 
familiar refrain this morning, “What is 
Russia going to do?” There is a fear 
of Russia. 

Mr. President, it seems to me we are 
living too much in an atmosphere of fear 
as to what Russia is going todo. I have 
heard every briefing on the subject of 
what Russia is trying to do, beginning 
last December and continuing until yes- 
terday. I have a fear of only one thing 
Russia may do, and that is that Russia 
may outwork us. 

We talk about a National Defense Act. 
No one says anything about advocating 
a 40-hour week. No one says anything 
much about putting more spine and more 
grit into the backbones of our youth. 
Nothing is said about a more rigid line of 
training. We rush in again, as we do 
every time, with a big bag of money. 
The debate is primarily as to how much 
money should be provided. The talk is 
of dollars and more dollars. This is an- 
other time we are attempting to solve a 
problem mainly and largely with money, 
and it is another time when I think 
money will fail. 

If we really think Russia is going to 
jump up in a few years and overcome us, 
atlhough we have 182 years of political 
freedom behind us, since the birth of our 
Nation, fortified by 1,000 years of free 
institutions prior to then, and fine tradi- 
tions, culture and scientific achieve- 
ments, and if we really believe these 
things have to be done because of what 
Russia may do, then I submit, Mr. Pres- 
sri we are already whipped to begin 
with. 
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I do not yield to anyone when it comes 
to being interested in education and the 
proper training of the youth of America, 
but I believe when we get into the field 
of Federal scholarships we are going to 
kill the heart and soul of the other kind 
of scholarships. I believe it will be like 
digging a well beside another well. One 
may dig a large well and a well which 
seems to be better, but it will dry up the 
original source, I think we are treading 
on the most dangerous kind of ground, 
without really considering the value of 
what we have, or the consequences of the 
action. 

All day long we stayed in the Appro- 
priations Committee yesterday and ar- 
gued about the supplemental appropria- 
tion bill, which totaled $3.8 billion, and 
then came to the floor. What was the 
argument about? The pending amend- 
ment then under debate would have pro- 
vided a $3 billion tax reduction, even in 
the face of a known deficit of from $12 
to $14 billion. 

With all deference, many of those who 
are in favor of the highest figure in this 
bill were in favor of the highest reduc- 
tion of taxes last night. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Mississippi has 
expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 1 additional minute? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 1 
additional minute to the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to detain the Senate, but I 
simply state a warning. Those of us 
who have been wrestling with these fig- 
ures in the Appropriations Committee 
are aware of the problem. Every pro- 
gram costs more and more and is grow- 
ing larger all the time. Costs are going 
up while tax income is going down. 
There is not too much being done to try 
to remedy the situation. 

We talk about leadership. We talk 
about being overcome by Russia. Let 
us concentrate on a few fundamentals. 
There will be plenty of time for Federal 
scholarships later. 

Mr. President, I come from the State 
of Mississippi, and I am very proud of 
it. My State is sometimes pointed to as 
the one with the lowest individual in- 
come. I visited at my home college in 
Mississippi last March. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Mississippi has 
expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 1 more minute? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 1 ad- 
ditional minute to the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. There was one thing 
we were agreed on. I spoke on scholar- 
ships at the alumni meeting. All of us 
were agreed there is not a single worthy 
boy or girl in the State now who does not 
have a chance to get a higher education 
if he or she has a little grit and deter- 
mination. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. If I have any time re- 
maining, I yield. 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. I merely wish to 
associate myself with the splendid and 
sound sentiments voiced by our distin- 
guished colleague from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. As a choice between 
evils, I support the Cooper amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it is 
my intention to withdraw my amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield tot 
himself? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

It is my intention to withdraw my 
amendment because in a discussion with 
the Parliamentarian I have learned the 
only way we can have a vote on the 
Cooper amendment and the criteria to 
be established is for me to withdraw the 
amendment and then later to offer my 
amendment de novo at another time. 

I offered my amendment for one pur- 
pose. There was no thought of in any 
way disparaging the committee bill. I 
offered my amendment to demonstrate to 
the Members of the Senate that in my 
mind a Federal scholarship of $250 is an 
insult to the intellectual attainment of 
American students. 

Mr. President, I do not judge my life 
by what Russia does. As an American 
I am not going to judge what we ought 
to do in this Congress by what Russia 
does. I would like to judge what we do 
by what we ought to do. There are 
many things which need to be done in 
America, even if there had never been a 
Communist. I, for one, am fed up to 
the gills with talk to the effect that we 
ought to do this or the Communists will 
get us. 

We ought to educate the bright young 
men and women of our country as an in- 
vestment in life. We ought to educate 
our bright students because God Al- 
mighty gave them brain power. We do 
not have enough gumption at times in 
America to give these young men and 
women the opportunity they need to use 
their brain power. 

I hear much about fantastic sums of 
money. I say to Senators that my own 
University of Minnesota spends twice as 
much a year—that one university—as 
what is involved in the scholarship pro- 
gram under the amendment I have of- 
fered. The University of Minnesota is 
one of the greatest universities in the 
world. It is the second largest, and one 
of the top 10 in intellectual attainment, 
in the United States. We take a back 
seat to no one. 

Mr. President, when I hear about the 
dangers of Federal scholarships, I should 
like to remind my colleagues, every one 
of them, of what they have been doing 
for years. We have been giving Federal 
scholarships to every young man who 
goes to the Military Academy at West 
Point, to the Naval Academy, to the Air 
Force Academy, or to the Coast Guard 
School or any other place we send them. 
And they are not $250 scholarships. 
Their average cost is $5,000 a year. All 
those young men do not become generals, 
either. Many of them become engi- 
neers, go into accounting, or into some 
other line. 
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In addition, we have appropriated lit- 
erally hundreds of millions of dollars for 
facilities for the Air Force Academy, the 
Naval Academy, and the Army Academy, 
which I encourage. I am not complain- 
ing; I merely want to set the RECORD 
straight. 

I hear that somehow or other a Fed- 
eral scholarship may be bad. If that 
is the case, may I say there are some 
very prominent men in America today 
who have enjoyed Federal scholarships? 
One can draw his own conclusions. They 
are not bad men. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi is eminently correct when he 
says we ought not to be judging our 
actions on the basis of what Russia is 
doing or will do. America has the great- 
est educational system in the world, and 
I want it to be greater. I say that no 
Member of this body can really in his 
own heart justify taking 1, 2, or 3 years 
from a young man’s life for service in 
the military forces—for plain old mili- 
tary duty—and then ignore that young 
man’s brainpower. This country is not 
in trouble because of soft living; it is in 
trouble because of soft thinking. Liter- 
ally thousands of students in America 
today are not being given the opportu- 
nity they need. 

One can say if students had gumption 
or “get up and go” they would go to 
college. I can talk about that. Nobody 
paid my way through college. Perhaps 
I did not have much gumption or “get 
up and go,” but I earned every day of 
it—every living last day of it. I did not 
have any scholarship, either. Perhaps 
I could not qualify. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, there are many univer- 
sities in America today which are better 
universities because of Federal grants. 
There are many universities in America 
today which would not be universities 
without the Land-Grant College Act, the 
first great Federal grant for universities. 
The first great educational grant was 
the Northwest Ordinance. 

I happen to think the Government of 
the United States is as good as the goy- 
ernment of Minnesota. I happen to be- 
lieve the Government of the United 
States, if it can take time from the lives 
of my sons—and I have three—is also 
entitled to give something to their edu- 
cation. What do Senators think of that? 
If the Government can put my sons in 
the Army, it can also, if they have the 
brainpower, help them go to college. I 
am talking about the right of our country 
to survive. If we are going to stack up 
man for man and body for body against 
the Soviets, we are licked. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield myself 2 
more minutes. I have had this in my 
craw for a long time, and it is about 
time I got it out. 

I think this country has some sort of 
idea that all we need to beat the Soviets 
is more bombs and more trained troops. 
If that is all we need, we shall be licked. 
What we need more than anything else 
is more know-how, supported by faith in 
and understanding of the democratic 
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processes in which we believe. We be- 
lieve in individuality. An individuality 
which is ignorant or untrained is not 
much of an individuality. I want an 
American individualism that is the best 
God Almighty can provide, with man’s 
ingenuity to embellish it. That is why 
I believe in a scholarship program. 

In all frankness, the committee has 
reported a good bill, but the chairman 
of the committee has said tonight that 
the amendment which I offer, providing 
for 30,000 scholarships, is no radical 
venture. I predict that before long there 
will be many more than 30,000 scholar- 
ships. This is the beginning, and a good 
beginning. To cut back the number of 
scholarships or the grants in connection 
with scholarships would be to do the 
wrong thing at the right time. 

Mr. President, I withdraw my amend- 
ment. I hope that the amendment of- 
fered by my friend from Kentucky [Mr. 
CooreR], whom I admire as one of the 
great Members of this body, will be de- 
feated. If it is, I shall support the 
committee bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Minne- 
sota having been withdrawn, the ques- 
tion recurs on the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper]. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Gore McNamara 
Allott Green Monroney 
Anderson Hayden Morse 
Barrett Hennings Morton 
Beall Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bennett Hill Neuberger 
Bible Hoblitzell Pastore 
Bricker Hruska Potter 
Bridges Humphrey Proxmire 
Bush Ives Purtell 
Butler Jackson Revercomb 
Byrd Javits Robertson 
Capehart Jenner Russell 
Carison Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Carroll Johnston, S.C. Schoeppel 
Case, N. J Jordan Smathers 
Case, S. Dak Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Church Kennedy Smith, N.J. 
Clark Kerr Sparkman 
Cooper Knowland Stennis 
Cotton Symington 
Curtis Langer adge 
Douglas Lausche Thurmond 
Dworshak Long Thye 
Eastland Magnuson Watkins 
Ellender Malone Wiley 
Ervin Man: d Williams 
Frear Martin, Iowa Yarborough 
Fulbright Martin, Pa. Young 
Goldwater McClellan 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER]. 
All time has expired. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered— 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Is the Senate 
about to vote on the Cooper amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
Senator is correct. The question recurs 
on the Cooper amendment. All time has 
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expired. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 
The legislative clerk called the roll. 
The result was announced—yeas 46, 
nays 42, as follows: 


YEAS—46 
Aitken Eastland Mundt 
Barrett Ervin Purtell 
Beall Prear Revercomb 
Bennett Goldwater Robertson 
Bible Hoblitzell ussell 
Bricker Hruska Saltonstall 
Bridges Ives Schoeppei 
ush Jenner Stennis 
Butler Johnston, S. C. Talmadge 
d Jordan Thurmond 
Carison Knowland Watkins 
Case, S. Dak Lausche Wiley 
Cooper Malone Williams 
Cotton Martin, Pa. Young 
Curtis McClellan 
Dworsnak Morton 
NAYS—42 
Allott Hickenlooper McNamara 
Anderson Hill Monroney 
Capehart Humphrey Morse 
Carroll Jackson Neuberger 
Case, N. J Johnson, Tex. Pastore 
Church Kefauver Potter 
Clark Kennedy Proxmire 
Douglas Kerr Smathers 
Ellender Kuchel Smith, Maine 
Fulbright Langer Smith, N.J 
Long Sparkman 
Green Magnuson Symington 
Hayden Mansfield Thye 
Martin, Iowa Yarborough 
NOT VOTING—8 
Chavez Holland O'Mahoney 
Dirksen Javits Payne 
Fianders Murray 
So Mr. Cooper’s amendment was 
agreed to. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HoLLAaND]l, the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Murray], and the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoneEy] are absent 
on official business. 

On this vote the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HoLLAaND] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. Murray]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Florida would vote “yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from Montana would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] 
is absent by leave of the Senate to attend 
the funeral services of Congressman 
McVey. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] is absent because of illness in 
his family. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. PAYNE] 
is necessarily absent, and, if present and 
voting, would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] is absent by leave of the Senate 
to attend the NATO Parliamentary Con- 
ference in London as Chairman of the 
Economic Section of the General Affairs 
Committee. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] is paired with the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Illinois would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from New 
York would vote “nay.” 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment was adopted. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 41, 
line 17, after the second “of” it is pro- 
posed to insert “of Latin America.” 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, on 
page 41, line 17 of the bill there are 
mentioned the languages which are to 
be taught in the language development 
title, which is title VIII. I understand 
that the languages of Latin America are 
not included. The predominent lan- 
guages are Spanish and Portuguese. It 
seems to me, in the light of the recent 
visit of the Vice President—— 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. It seems to me, 
in the light of recent experiences of the 
Vice President in Latin America, a mat- 
ter which I, living on the border, can 
assure the Senate stems to a great de- 
gree from our failure to learn a beauti- 
ful language, Spanish, my amendment 
should be adopted. I ask the distin- 
guished chairman if he will accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I will ac- 
cept the amendment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

Mr. HILL. I yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time on the amendment has 
been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER]. Without ob- 
jection, the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr.MUNDT. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 62, 
line 5, after the word “payments” it is 
proposed to strike out the words “under 
any scholarship, fellowship, or grant,” 
and insert in lieu thereof the words “or 
loans.” 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, first of all 
I should like to congratulate the commit- 
tee on the language on page 62 where, in 
carrying out the suggestions of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, and in line 
with good American practice, the Senate 
is assured that students qualifying for 
the scholarships shall be good Americans 
and not be people involved in Communist 
or any other subversive organizations. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I have discussed the 
situation with some legal experts. While 
there is some doubt among them that 
this language would provide the same 
protection for all titles of the bill, the 
chairman of the committee and I both 
feel that certainly that is the intention 
of the committee, and I believe the chair- 
man of the committee is willing to accept 
the amendment. 

Mr. HILL. The distinguished Senator 
discussed his amendment with me. In 
my opinion it is a qualifying amendment. 
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I know of no objection to it, and I will 
accept it. 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. HILL. I yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has been yielded back. 
The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. MUNDT]. 

Without objection, the amendment is 
agreed to. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to add a new section at the end of the 
bill providing as follows: 

That the State of Indiana be excluded 
from the provisions of this act. 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. Then perhaps I 
shall have to yield myself more time, 
because I do not believe I can make 
Senators understand the purpose of my 
amendment in so short a time. 

I spent between 45 and 50 minutes on 
the floor this afternoon explaining the 
position of the State of Indiana with 
respect to this matter. Indiana has gone 
to considerable trouble and expense to 
make a survey of its entire educational 
system. The report on the survey has 
been filed with this body. It has been 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

In a State having a total population 
of 4% million, of all the students who 
were examined in all the schools of Indi- 
ana, it was found that among those who 
could qualify, only 53 students needed 
help. The people of Indiana have al- 
ready risen to that need by raising a 
scholarship fund to take care of those 
53 students. In other words, we do not 
want Federal help, we do not need Fed- 
eral help, and we know that Congress 
cannot afford to give us Federal help. 

I do not want to take the time of the 
Senate at this late hour. My remarks 
were extended at great length this after- 
noon and by previous insertions in the 
Recorp. I am ready for a vote. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon will state it. ; 
Mr. NEUBERGER. Would it be ger- 
mane to amend the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Indiana by adding 

the following sentence—— 

Mr. JENNER. To include Oregon? 
That will be all right. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The sentence is: 
“Nor shall any farm subsidy be paid to 
any resident of the State of Indiana.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment would not be germane. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Indiana. 
(Putting the question.) In the opinion 
of the Chair, the “ayes” have it. 

Mr. JENNER. The Chair is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I offer 
amendments which I ask to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 50, line 21, 
it is proposed to strike out the words 
“each fiscal year, beginning with”; and 
after the second comma on line 22, insert 
“and for each of the 3 succeeding fiscal 
years the sum of.” 

On page 52, between lines 14 and 15, 
insert the following: 

(3) That funds appropriated under sec- 
tion 301 of this title shall be used exclusively 
for the training of individuals designed to 
fit them for useful employment as highly 
skilled technicians or semiprofessional per- 
sonnel in recognized occupations requiring 
scientific knowledge in fields necessary for 
the national defense. 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes; I hope I will not 
need all of it. 

My amendments are intended to bring 
title X into conformity with the other 
titles of S. 4237, and to restrict title X 
to the purposes stated in the report. 

The amendment would, first, limit to 4 
years the authorizations for appropria- 
tions for the new area vocational edu- 
cational programs which would be 
established by title X; second, provide 
that funds authorized to be appropri- 
ated for such programs shall be used ex- 
clusively for the training of individuals 
designed to fit them for useful employ- 
ment as highly skilled technicians or 
semiprofessional personnel in recog- 
nized occupations requiring scientific 
knowledge in fields related to the na- 
tional defense. 

It seems to me that when we start a 
new program like this, it should be lim- 
ited. I have discussed the first part of 
the amendment with the chairman of 
the committee, the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama, and the ranking minority 
member of the committee, the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey. I do 
not believe they have any objection to 
the amendments. 

I hope the Senate will accept the 
amendments, because we do not know 
how the program will work. It seems to 
me that since the program is experi- 
mental, it should have a limitation, and 
the limitation of 4 years is a reasonable 
one. 

The second part of the amendment 
simply seeks to point up in the bill what 
the committee says it wants to do in the 
way of training personnel in the fields 
which are necessary for the national 
defense. I could elaborate on that sub- 
ject, but the hour is late. I simply em- 
phasize that the amendments are not in 
conflict with the committee report but 
are actually in support of the committee 
report. 

The bill ought not to be vague. If 
money is to be appropriated for this 
particular program, it should be pin- 
pointed for the purposes intended, and 
made secure for the purposes for which 
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the committee report intends it to be 
used. 

I hope the Senate will agree to the 
amendments. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I have dis- 
cussed these amendments with the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from New Jer- 
sey, the ranking minority member of 
the committee. We will take the 
amendments to conference. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator from 
Alabama. I yield back the remainder of 
my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments are agreed 
to 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment which I ask to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 8, line 23, 
after the period, add the following: 

For the purposes of title IV, the term 
“secondary school” may include a junior 
coliege, as determined by State law. 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

My amendment will allow States, such 
as California and Michigan, and other 
States, which have private junior col- 
leges to receive assistance under title IV. 
A junior college, in many cases, is noth- 
ing more than an extension of a second- 
ary school. The assistance will be for 
the purpose of obtaining equipment, 
whether it be for science, mathematics, 
or foreign languages. The money would 
be made available according to a State 
plan administered by a State school of- 
ficial. 

My amendment would make the mini- 
mum allowance available to junior col- 
leges. It would not take anything away 
from the States. If a State so desired, 
it could take advantage of the plan. 
That would be within the discretion of 
the State. 

I hope the chairman of the committee 
will agree to take the amendment to 
conference. The amendment was of- 
fered in the House when the bill was 
considered there and was adopted by 
the House. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator state 
again where his amendment applies? 

Mr. POTTER. My amendment 
changes the definition on page 8, line 
23. It reads as follows: 

For the purposes of title IV, the term sec- 
ondary school may include a junior college, 
as determined by State law. 


Mr. HILL. I do not know why junior 
colleges should be included any more 
than other colleges. If junior colleges 
are to be included, I do not know where 
to draw the line between a junior college 
and a senior college. Colleges are not 
included in the bill now. 

Mr. POTTER. In many States, as the 
Senator well knows, a junior college is 
nothing more, really, than an extension 
of secondary education. A State does 
not have to include them unless it so 
desires. 

If a State so desires to spread the 
money in such a way as to include the 
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junior colleges, I believe it should have 
the right to do so. 

Mr. HILL. So far as a scholarship 
winner was concerned, he could attend a 
junior college if he selected it. But I do 
not know why we should select junior 
colleges in contradistinction to other col- 
leges, and should provide that the junior 
colleges should receive the grants now 
provided for the secondary and elemen- 
tary schools. 

Mr. POTTER. I know that in many 
cases—I know it is true in my State—a 
junior college is really an extension of a 
secondary school, and in many cases the 
junior college and the secondary school 
use the same facilities. The exact ar- 
rangement depends in the State plans. 
There has to be an allotment for each 
State. States which do not care to do 
so would not have todo so. But I know 
that in some States the junior college is 
really a part of the preparatory program 
for the Senior college. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I should like 
to do anything I can to be helpful to my 
friend, the Senator from Michigan. But 
I believe we would be doing violence to 
the bill if we included in it a provision 
that the junior colleges would receive 
benefits which would not be received by 
senior colleges. In fact, in some States 
the junior colleges are tied in with the 
senior colleges. 

So I do not know why in the pending 
bill we should provide that the junior 
colleges should receive grants which 
would be denied to other colleges. 

Mr. POTTER. Of course, the Senator 
from Alabama realizes that this provi- 
sion was included in the bill which was 
passed by the House of Representatives. 

Mr. HILL. That may be true; but we 
must vote on the merits of these mat- 
ters, as they appeal to us. 

I do not believe we would be justified 
in providing that junior colleges would 
receive special treatment which would 
not be received by other colleges. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mor- 
TON in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Michigan yield to the Senator from 
California? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Has the Senator 
from Michigan considered having this 
provision apply to junior colleges up to 
the 12th grade? In other words, they 
would not be excluded, as junior colleges, 
up to what would normally be the sec- 
ondary school level. 

Mr, HILL. Under the definition, the 
junior colleges are included, through the 
12th grade, regardless of whether the in- 
stitution calls itself a high school or 
junior college. However the institution 
denominates itself, it would be included, 
up through the 12th grade, but not be- 
yond the 12th grade. 

Mr. POTTER. Even though it called 
itself a junior college? 

Mr. HILL. Such institutions are not 
included beyond the 12th grade, regard- 
less of what they call themselves. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. But I believe it 
important that we establish the legisla- 
tive history in connection with this mat- 
ter. I understand that it is the opinion 
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of the chairman of the committee that 
even though the institution might be a 
junior college, it would be included, up 
through the 12th grade. 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I with- 
draw my amendment. 
` The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Michigan is withdrawn. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
submit an amendment which I send to 
the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Arizona 
will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 38, be- 
ginning with line 1, it is proposed to strike 
out all through line 2, cn page 41. 

It is proposed to strike out references 
to title VII and sections therein in the 
bill, and to renumber titles and sections 
of the bill as needed. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. 
dent—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Arizona 


Presi- 


yield to himself? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Senator from Arizona is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
realize that the hour is late, and that my 
colleagues are anxious to go to their 
homes. However, I would remind them 
that the Senate is on the brink of taking 
a very dangerous step in American his- 
tory; and I, for one, do not intend to 
hurry homeward before my tasks are 
completed. 

My amendment would strike out title 
VII of the bill; it is the title which would 
provide Federal grants to State educa- 
tional agencies to assist them to estab- 
lish and maintain programs of testing 
and guidance and counseling. 

These days, the term “testing” covers 
a great deal more than simple tests of 
knowledge of reading, writing, arithme- 
tic, English, history, and science. It in- 
cludes I. Q. tests, personality check lists, 
problem check lists, psychological apti- 
tude tests of all sorts and descriptions. 

Most of these tests are given in an 
atmosphere of secrecy or semisecrecy. 
Neither the children nor their parents 
are permitted to know the scorings. 
Children are often admonished not to 
tell their parents the questions asked. 
The test publishers sell the tests only to 
schools or other institutions—never to 
laymen, 

It has occurred to me, however, that if 
we are to authorize the appropriation of 
the taxpayers’ money for these tests, we 
have the right—even the duty—to find 
out what sort of tests they are. 

I hold in my hand a test which is pub- 
lished by one of the more popular test- 
makers, the Science Research Associates. 
The test is entitled “Science Research 
Associates, Junior Inventory—Form A.” 

The child is told to mark each one of 
the statements which sets forth what 
constitutes a problem to him or to her. 

I may say that my staff obtained the 
document, despite the opposition of the 
educational branch of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
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I shall read some of the significant 
items. On page 1 appears the heading 
“My Health.” 

I read some of the items which appear 
under the heading: 


1. I wish I didn’t have pimples on my face. 
2. Sometimes it hurts when I breathe. 
16. I have a thumping in my chest, 
17. My stomach hurts a lot. 

22. I can’t hold on to my pencil. 

24. My hand shakes too much. 

25. Sometimes I get real dizzy. 

28. I have to pick my nose a lot. 

29. I sneeze a lot. 

30. My skin itches. 

35. Ihave no “pep.” 

39. I don’t like to eat. 

43. Lam too thin. 

45. Sometimes I wet my bed. 


Under the heading “Getting Along 
With Other People,” we find the follow- 
ing, among others: 

46. I need more friends. 

47. I can’t make friends with very many 


49. I don't like people. 

60. People don’t like me very much. 

57. I'm afraid of people. 

59. People think I'm a sissy. 

68. The girls don’t like to play with me. 
69. The boys don’t like to play with me. 
70. I'd rather play with little kids. 

77. I wish people would leave me alone. 
78. Nobody likes me. 

79. People hurt my feelings, 

80. I don’t know how to act at a party. 
83. I can’t work with people. 


Mind you, Mr. President, this is a test 
of the type which we would have given 
to the brilliant students of the Nation, 
in order to determine at an early age 
which ones would ultimately receive 
grants by way of Federal scholarships. 

I read further from the test: 


84. I don't know how to talk to people. 
85. I don’t know why people get mad at me. 
87. Td like to know more about girls. 


Under the heading “About Me and My 
School,” we find the following, among 
others: 


89. I don’t like school. 

90. I don’t like schoolbooks. 

95. I don’t like history. 

96. I don’t like geography. 

97. I don’t like social studies. 
102. I don’t see why I have to go to school. 
118. I'm afraid of tests. 

121. I don’t like teachers. 

129. I'm afraid of teachers. 

131. I'd like to quit school now. 
132. My schoolwork is too easy. 


Under the heading “About Myself,” we 
find the following, among others: 


133. I am not nice looking. 

134. I bite my fingernails too much. 

137. I feel bad about things I do. 

138. I tell too many lies. 

139. I feel mad most of the time. 

140. I am afraid my mother or daddy 
might die. 

141. Sometimes I wish I was dead. 

142. Sometimes I have to steal things. 

146. I want to be good, and I can’t. 

147. I don’t know what is wrong with me, 

149. I worry too much, 

150. I'd like to be a boy. 

151. I'd like to be a girl. 

153. Td like more clothes. 

160. I'm afraid of the doctor. 

162. I’m afraid of the dark. 

163. I'm afraid to be home alone at night. 

165. I am too nervous, 

168. Iam too bashful, 

170. I am too careless. 

172. I am too crabby. 
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173. I can’t go to sleep at night. 
174. I have bad dreams. 
177. I don’t have enough money. 


Under the heading “About Me and My 
Home,” we find the following, among 
others. 


178. I wish we had more money. 
183. I wish I could go to more movies. 
. I don’t have enough things to play 


. I wish we had a nice house. 

. I don't like my home. 

. I wish my daddy was home more. 

. I wish my mother would come back, 

. I wish I didn't have a brother. 

. I wish I didn’t have a sister. 

. My mother is too bossy. 

. My daddy is too bossy. 

. I don’t like my brother. 

. I wish my mother liked me more. 

. My mother and daddy often fight. 

. My mother treats me like a little kid. 
. My daddy treats me like a little kid. 
. My daddy won’t help me. 

. I don’t like babies. 

. I am afraid of my mother. 

. Iam afraid of my daddy. 

. My home is too dirty. 

. I have to do too much work at home. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the entire list printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

My HEALTH 


I wish I didn’t have pimples on my face. 
Sometimes it hurts when I breathe. 
Iget out of breath when I run or play. 
I cough a lot in the morning. 
. My feet hurt when I play. 
. My feet hurt all the time. 
. Ihave sores between my toes. 
. My eyes itch. 
. My eyes hurt a lot. 
10. Sometimes my ears hurt. 
11. My nose bleeds a lot. 
12. My teeth hurt. 
13. My head hurts a lot. 
14. My throat hurts a lot. 
15. My chest hurts. 
16. I have a thumping in my chest. 
17. My stomach hurts a lot. 
18. My back hurts. 
19. My arms hurt a lot. 
20. My hand hurts a lot. 
21. My fingers hurt. 
22. I can't hold on to my pencil. 
23. My legs hurt a lot. 
24. My hand shakes too much, 
25. Sometimes I get real dizzy. 
26. I get tired of sitting. 
27. Ihave little sores on my skin. 
28. I have to pick my nose a lot. 
29. Isneeze a lot. 
30. My skin itches. 
31. It hurts when I go to the toilet. 
32. I'm sick a lot. 
33. I have a lot of colds. 
34. I “throw up” a lot. 
35. I have no “pep.” 
36. I can’t hear very well. 
37. I can't see very well. 
38. I am hungry a lot. 
39. I don't like to eat. 
40. I am always so sleepy. 
41. Iam not strong enough. 
42. I am too fat. 
43. I am too thin. 
. My glasses make my eyes hurt. 
45. Sometimes I wet my bed. 
GETTING ALONG WITH OTHER PEOPLE 
46. Ineed more friends. 
47. I can’t make friends with very many 
kids. 
48. I can’t run as fast as the other kids, 
49. I don't like people. 
50. People don’t like me very much. 
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51. People are too bossy. 
52. People treat me like a little kid. 
53. People make fun of me. 
54. People won’t answer my questions. 
55. People don’t think I’m ever right. 
56. People won’t help me. 
57. I’m afraid of people. 
58. People think I’m “spoiled.” 
59. People think I'm a sissy. 
60. People think I’m too loud. 
61. People think I’m too crabby. 
62. I fight too much. 
63. I always say the wrong thing at the 
wrong time. 
64. The kids call me names. 
65. The kids pick on me. 
66. The kids chase me home. 
67. The kids won't play with me. 
68. The girls don’t like to play with me. 
69. The boys don’t like to play with me. 
70. I'd rather play with little kids. 
71. The kids think I’m too smart. 
72. The kids laugh at me. 
73. I'm afraid to talk to people. 
74, I'd like to have at least one good friend. 
75. People don't like my friends. 
76. I'd like to learn how to dance. 
77. I wish people would leave me alone. 
78. Nobody likes me. 
79. People hurt my feelings. 
. I don’t know how to act at a party. 
81. I don’t like the girls. 
82. I don’t like the boys. 
83. I can’t work with people. 
84. I don’t know how to talk to people. 
85. I don’t know why people get mad at 


86. I'd like to know more about boys. 
87. I’d like to know more about girls. 
88. I'm not invited to parties. 
ABOUT ME AND MY SCHOOL 
89. I don't like school. 
90. I don’t like our schoolbooks. 
91. I don’t like arithmetic. 
92. I don’t like spelling. 
93. I don't like reading. 
94. I don't like writing. 
95. I don't like history. 
96. I don't like geography. 
97. I don't like social studies. 
98. I don’t like gym. 
99. I don't like music. 
. I don't like art. 
. I don’t get good grades in school. 
. I don’t see why I have to go to school, 
. I can't remember my schoolwork. 
. I'd like to find some good books to 


. I'd like to join a club in school. 
. I'd like to have a garden at school. 
. I'd like to paint more in school. 
. I'd like to have more music in school. 
. I'd like to do more things in school. 
. Our schoolroom gets too hot. 
. Our schoolroom gets too cold. 
. Our schoolroom is too dark. 
. Our schoolroom is too dirty. 
. Ican't read very well. 
. I can’t write very well. 
116. I can’t spell very well. 
117. Ican’t do arithmetic very well. 
118. I’m afraid of tests. 
. Lalways get in trouble in school. 
120, I'm not smart enough. 
. I don't like teachers. 
- Teachers pick on me. 
. Teachers make fun of me. 
. Teachers won’t answer my questions. 
. Teachers use words I don't know. 
. Teachers don’t help me, 
127. Teachers don’t like me. 
. Teachers are too bossy. 
. I'm afraid of teachers. 
. I don’t have any fun in school. 
. I'd like to quit school now. 
. My schoolwork is too easy. 
ABOUT MYSELF 


. Tam not nice looking. 

. I bite my fingernails too much. 
. I’m afraid someone will hit me, 
. Ican’t do anything right, 
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137. I feel bad about things I do. 

. I tell too many lies. 

139. I feel mad most of the time. 

140. I'm afraid my mother or daddy might 


. Sometimes I wish I was dead. 

. Sometimes I have to steal things. 

. Iswear too much. 

. Iget mad too much. 

. Ido things I shouldn't do. 

. I want to be good and I can’t. 

. I don’t know what is wrong with me. 
. I don’t have much fun. 

. I worry too much. 

. I'd like to be a boy. 

. [like to be a girl. 

. Ican’t talk very well. 

. Td like more clothes. 

. I'd like a pet animal. 

. I'm afraid of animals. 

. I wish I could do more things by my- 


. I'd like to get a job. 
. I wish I was good in games. 
. I'm afraid of loud noises. 
. I'm afraid of the doctor. 
. I'm afraid of the dentist. 
. I'm afraid of the dark. 
. I'm afraid to be home alone at night. 
164, I'd like to know what I'm going to be 
when I grow up. 
165. Iam too nervous, 
166. I am too short. 
167. Iam too tall. 
168. Iam too bashful. 
169. I am too loud. 
. Lam too careless. 
. Iam too bossy. 
. Lam too crabby. 
. Ican’t go to sleep at night. 
. I have bad dreams. 
. I talk too much, 
. I can't sit still. 
. I don't have enough money. 


ABOUT ME AND MY HOME 


. I wish we had more money. 
. I'd like to have my own room, 
. I don't like to take music lessons. 
181. I don’t like to rest when the other kids 
are playing. 
182. I wish I could take music lessons. 
. Iwish I could go to more movies. 
. I don’t have enough things to play 


. Iwish we had a nice house. 

. I don't like my home. 

. I wish my daddy was home more. 

. I wish my mother would come back. 

. I'd like to have a brother or sister. 

. Idon't like my clothes. 

. I wish I didn’t have a brother. 

. I wish I didn’t have a sister. 

193. I wish my daddy would play with me 


. I wish my mother would play with me 


. My mother is too bossy. 

. My daddy is too bossy. 

. My brother is too bossy. 

. My sister is too bossy. 

. I don't like my brother. 

. I don’t like my sister. 

201. I wish my mother liked me more. 

. I wish my daddy liked me more. 

. My mother and daddy often fight. 

. My mother treats me like a little kid. 
. My daddy treats me like a little kid. 

. My mother won’t help me. 

. My daddy won't help me. 

. I don’t like babies. 

. My mother makes fun of me. 

. My daddy makes fun of me. 

211. My mother doesn’t think I’m ever 


. My daddy doesn’t think I'm ever right. 
. My mother won’t answer my ques- 


. My daddy won’t answer my questions. 
. I'm afraid of my mother. 

. I'm afraid of my daddy. 

. I'm afraid of my sister. 
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218. 
219. 
220. 
221. 


I’m afraid of my brother. 

My home gets too hot. 

My home gets too cold. 

My home is too dark. 

222. My home is too dirty. 

223. I have to do too much work at home, 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, the 
persons who prepare the tests evidently 
do not think too highly of American edu- 
cation, to begin with, because they in- 
clude in the test a list of words which 
they believe young people have difficulty 
with. Among the words thus listed are 
“bashful’—certainly a difficult word. 

Other words included in the list are 
“bossy, breathe, crabby, dizzy, pep, pim- 
ples, sores, and stomach.” 

Those are the words which this organi- 
zation thinks brilliant American children 
have trouble with, or have to be told the 
meaning of, before they will be able to 
take the tests. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from Arizona 
yield to me? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I shall support the 
amendment which has been submitted 
by the Senator from Arizona. 

I do not expect to vote for the bill, 
because I believe it would remove edu- 
cation from the hands of the parents. 

I should like to call attention to an 
article published in Human Events for 
June 16, 1958: 

Archbishop O'Hara, in an address to the 
National Catholic Education Association, 
April 8, seid: “I am afraid that sometimes 
some of owr teachers overlook the fact that 
the philosophy of secularist counseling is 
based on tthe exclusion of God and the soul 
from the educational process. I mention 
this because counseling is the subject of a 
piece of legislation now before the Congress. 
A bill presented at this session proposes 
Federal subsidies for enlarged counseling 
service available to students in both public 
and nonpublic schools, its purpose being the 
discovery of latent talent that could profit 
by college education.” 


This publication also quotes the Rev- 
erend Robert G. Forbes, Congregational 
minister in Washington: 

Proponents of H. R. 12630 are surely to be 
found in the company of those disciples of 
John Dewey and Sigmund Freud who man- 
aged to ban from public schools the reading 
of the Bible and the Ten Commandments. 

Having spent many years as a military 
chaplain, I can say that I have dealt suc- 
cessfully with counseling situations only 
when I managed to relate the individual's 
problems to a belief in God and moral values. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Usually one says, 
“You took the words right out of my 
mouth,” but the Senator from Nebraska 
took the slip right off my page, so I will 
destroy it. 

I want to continue with a few quota- 
tions from other samplings of statements 
found in other publications. 

This is from the Science Research As- 
sociation Youth Inventory, as quoted in 
the Los Angeles Times of May 26, 1958: 

80. I have thought of suicide. 

89. People dislike my race or nationality. 

93. I have a crush on an older person. 

155. I am not attractive to the other sex, 

173. I don't feel I belong in the family. 

187. I wish my father had a higher-level 


job. 
‘l 188. I'm sometimes ashamed of my family. 
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203. I wonder if I am normal in my sex 
development. 

212. Should I be bothered by dirty stories 
and vuigar talk? 

213. My family avoids 
with me. 

277. How far should high-school students 
go in love relations? 

230. I have conflicting information about 
sexual matters. 

231. I want to know about venereal disease. 

236. What can I do about body odor? 

238. I smoke too much, 

240. I have trouble with my menstrual 
period. 

258. I want to get rid of pimples. 

285. I am losing faith in religion. 

293. Is it wrong to deny the existence of 


discussing sex 


291. Does it really pay to be honest? 


The “Mooney Problem Check,” as 
quoted by the same newspaper, contains 
the following statements and questions, 
and again I shall not read them all: 

No one to tell my troubles to. 

Wanted to know more about boys. 

Swearing and dirty stories. 

Family quarrels. 

Wanting to know more about girls. 

Wanting to run away from home. 

Wanting to know more about marriage. 

Should I neck, to be popular? 

Should high-school students pet and make 
love? 

Want things my parents can't give me. 

Wanting to improve my figure. 

My parents are too strict. 

I am sometimes ashamed of my family. 

I feel there is a barrier between myself and 
parents. 

My allowance is too small. 

My parents don’t respect my opinions. 


Mr. President, I have read many ques- 
tions and statements, but I have not read 
anything which might influence me, if I 
were a commissioner of education, to 
pick out one student over another stu- 
dent and say that he was deserving of 
money from the Federal Government for 
the purpose of a scholarship. In fact, 
I would go to the houses of the children 
and talk to the parents, because with 
them may lie the fault not the State or 
the Federal Government as yet. 

It is hardly surprising that many par- 
ents—when they do find out about these 
tests—complain that they tend to under- 
mine belief in God, respect for parents 
and even the self-respect of the indi- 
vidual child. 

It is more surprising, but certainly 
highly significant, that the test makers 
themselves are at loggerheads as to the 
validity of one another's tests. Even Mr. 
John R. Ludington of the Office of Edu- 
cation concedes: 

There are, to be sure, instances when indi- 
vidual measures on a single test might not 
be reliable. * * * The advantage, I think, is 
in having a series of tests or a battery of tests 
rather than reliance upon a single test. 


However, Prof. Donald E. Super, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
in a study of Multifactor Tests in Guid- 
ance, published in Personnel Guidance 
Journal, points out: 

A dim view of multifactor test batteries is 
taken by Cronbach in the 1956 issues of 
Annual Review of Psychology. Cronbach 
goes on to cite the withdrawal of the Ameri- 
ean Council on Education Psychological Ex- 
amination from the market, and its replace- 
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ment by a measure of verbal and quanti- 
tative achievement (the Cooperative School 
and College Ability Test), as further evidence 
of the dubious status of differential apti- 
tude testing. 


After reviewing a number of papers by 
prominent test makers, Dr. Super gives 
his unqualified approval to only one bat- 
tery of tests as valid for use in the high 
schools at this time. 

There is nothing in this bill to assure 
that only this one battery may be used— 
assuming Professor Super to be correct 
in his appraisal. Hundreds and hun- 
dreds of different tests are currently in 
use, all recommended by their respective 
makers and all under intellectual attack 
by some other expert. 

I can recall this particular instance 
very well. It is quoted in Sorokin’s 
Fads and Foibles in Modern Sociology 
and Related Sciences. I am sure some 
of my colleagues from the Far West re- 
member back to the time when Professor 
Terman sifted a school population of a 
quarter million in order to identify and 
study a thousand or more with the high- 
est I. Q. In 1935, 25 years later, he 
tested the group he had selected, 1,070 
schoolchildren. Here is what he found. 
This is interesting. I call the attention 
of my colleagues to it, because it points 
up one of the broad steps to the stupid- 
ity we are achieving tonight in trying to 
say the Federal Government can take 
over not only the functions of the 
schools, but also the functions of the 
families: 

Twenty-five years later, at the mean age of 
35, the 1,070 schoolchildren, selected by a 
battery of the best intelligence tests avail- 
able, and certified by the tests as being 
the most gifted among some 250,000 school- 
children in California, have not demon- 
strated any notable superiority over a typi- 
cal sampling of children of the professional, 
semiprofessional, and business classes from 
which 81.4 percent of them came. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Arizona has 
expired. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield myself 5 
additional minutes. 

I think that is condemnation enough 
of the idea that the Federal Govern- 
ment should now begin to finance these 
tests which, year after year, professor 
after professor, college after college, 
have passed on as being inconclusive. 

If the Senators doubt the extent to 
which this $150 million is going to be 
subjected to Federal scrutiny, let him 
read what has to be complied with when 
the State draws up these measures. 

If the Federal Government is going to 
say to the families of America that we 
now have to guide and counsel the chil- 
dren of America as to what is the best 
courses for them to take in college and 
what should be their best pursuit in life, 
I think we have really tossed in the 
sponge. 

I do not want the Federal Govern- 
ment counseling my children. I do not 
want my own State counseling my chil- 
dren. That is the job of American par- 
ents and American churches. Have we 
gone so far down the ladder on rubbery 
legs that we are frightened to death by 
Russia and must say to the parents of 
the country, “Do not bother with your 
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children. We are going to take them 
over. We will tell them what to study 
and what we want them to do, and 
how to do it. You keep on drinking 
your beer and watching television”? If 
so, this country is going to pot in a 
Cadillac, and not in a chariot, as hap- 
pened in the days of Rome. 

It seems to me, Mr, President, until 
the testing experts can get together on 
what tests are valid and what are not, 
we would be unwise to vote Federal 
funds to further psychological experi- 
mentation with the minds of the Na- 
tion’s youths. I therefore offer my 
amendment to strike title VII from the 
bill. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think my distinguished and be- 
loved friend from Arizona has complete- 
ly missed the purpose of this title. It 
was put in the bill because of the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation and his desire to 
identify aptitudes. Title VII reads, 
“Guidance, Counseling, and Testing; 
Identification and Encouragement of 
Able Students.” 

Let me read what the President stated 
in his message transmitting his recom- 
mendations relative to our educational 
system on January 27, 1958: 

High-quality professional personnel in sci- 
ence, engineering, teaching, languages, and 
other critical flelds are necessary to our na- 
tional security effort. Each year, neverthe- 
less, many young people drop out of high 
school before graduation. Many able high- 
school graduates do not go on to college. 
This represents a waste of needed talent. 
Much of this waste could be avoided if the 
aptitudes of these young people were iden- 
tified and they were encouraged toward the 
fullest development of their abilities. 

The administration proposes, therefore, 
that the Congress authorize— 

(a) Matching grants to the States to en- 
courage improved State and local testing 
programs to identify the potential abilities 
of students at an early stage in their educa- 
tion. 

(b) Matching grants to the States to en- 
courage the strengthening of local counsel- 
ing and guidance services, so that more able 
students will be encouraged to stay in high 
school, to put more effort into their academic 
work, and to prepare for higher education. 
The program also would provide for grants 
of funds to colleges and universities to per- 
mit them to establish training institutes to 
improve the qualifications of counseling and 
guidance personnel. 


I simply cannot understand the disti- 
guished Senator’s argument or the ques- 
tions he raises, which seem to have 
nothing to do with the matter at all. 
What we are trying to do is to identify 
the able students. That is the recom- 
mendation of the President, One of the 
purposes of the bill I introduced was to 
endeavor to accomplish the President’s 
recommendations, as contained in title 
VII. It is for us to decide whether the 
President was correct. We must realize 
the need to seek the best talent in the 
country. 

I have been in the education field. 
The greatest pleasure I had in educa- 
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tion was to talk to the young men and 
women who wanted advice from older 
people as to the best course to follow 
to become this or that. Why should we 
not have people to advise these young 
men and women? I think it would be 
intelligent and cooperative to do so, and 
it is a reasonable function in the educa- 
tion process. 

That is all I have to say. It seems 
to me we have to choose what is in the 
bill and in the President’s recommen- 
dation. That seems to me to be a logical 
course if we are really going to step 
up our educational process. The best 
qualified young men and women should 
be obtained from the high schools, for 
training in science, if they are able, will- 
ing, and eager to take on a profession 
which will lead to progress in our coun- 
try. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I yield an 
additional 3 minutes to the Senator from 
New Jersey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey is recognized 
for 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true, so far as 
testing is concerned, that the testing is 
entirely in the hands of the State educa- 
tional agency? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. So far as 
I know that is entirely correct. 

Mr. HILL. The testing is entirely in 
the hands of the State educational 
agency. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. So far as any guidance or 
counseling of the individual student is 
concerned, with respect to the courses 
the student might best take to improve 
himself in school, that is a matter which 
is left entirely in the hands of the State 
and local people, the teachers and coun- 
selors in the school. The Federal Gov- 
ernment will have nothing to say about 
guidance and counseling, and the Fed- 
eral Government will have nothing to say 
about who does the job or who is em- 
ployed. There is nothing whatever pro- 
vided so far as the Federal Government 
is concerned. 

There is to be a small grant of funds, 
to be matched by the States, to be used 
for these purposes, but the program will 
be entirely in the hands of State and lo- 
cal school officials; is that correct? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. That is 
entirely correct. 

Mr. HILL. This is something which 
has been done in regard to schools for 
many years. Federal funds have been 
used for such purpose for 40 years, at 
least, under the vocational education 
program. There is no difference between 
what is proposed now and what has been 
done for 40 years with Federal funds un- 
der the vocational education program. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. HILL. The Federal Government 
has nothing whatever to say about who 
is selected for guidance or counseling, 
what those persons shall do, or how they 
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shall guide or counsel. That is a mat- 
ter which is entirely in the hands of the 
State and local school authorities. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. In con- 
firmation of that statement, I shall read 
again what I read previously from the 
President’s message: 

Matching grants to the States to encour- 
age improved State and local testing pro- 
grams to identify the potential abilities of 
students at an early stage in their education. 


The language is very clear. 

Mr. HILL. The provision is on all 
fours and carries out the recommenda- 
tion of President Eisenhower. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. That is 
what I am trying to emphasize. The 
President requested that we set up the 
program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New Jersey 
has expired. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield me 2 min- 
utes in opposition to the amendment? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I admire 
my remarkable friend from Arizona very 
much, but as to the amendment now 
under consideration I must take a posi- 
tion opposed to him. I have given 
thought and study to this particular 
phase of the bill, and even today I have 
discussed it with the Office of the Secre- 
tary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

I know something about conditions in 
my own State. I will say to the Senator 
from Arizona and to my other colleagues 
there are many families which are in no 
position whatever to give the children 
we are trying to aid by this proposed 
legislation the counseling and guidance 
the children need. Many families in my 
State are first-generation immigrants. 
The parents in the families sometimes 
cannot even speak English. The chil- 
dren go to school, and I will say that 
those children are some of the finest cit- 
izens in our State. 

The evidence proves the program 
would be very useful in trying to obtain, 
from the high schools in particular, some 
of the boys and girls with real capabili- 
ties who are not able to use their capa- 
bilities because they do not know 
enough of the process. There are fam- 
ilies with children who have divorced 
parents, or parents who are alcoholics, 
or one thing and another. 

Mr. President, I believe this is a 
worthy program. When the counseling 
has been done well it has been very val- 
uable. I hope the Senator’s amendment 
will be defeated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Connecticut 
has expired. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield myself 5 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator from Arizona is recognized for 
5 minutes. 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
agree with my distinguished friend from 
New Jersey and with my very good friend 
from Connecticut that guidance coming 
from teachers is a very desirable and, 
I repeat, a very natural thing. It is a 
custom which has been followed by the 
teachers in our schools, I imagine, ever 
since the first school was established in 
this country. I approve of that kind 
of guidance. 

What I do not approve of and what 
we ought to be wary of is the type of 
guidance which will come from a pro- 
fessional guidance group set up under 
the law. 

It is all well and good for my friends 
to say that the States will control the 
matter, and to hark back to the Voca- 
ional Education Act. I will say to my 
colleagues again that this is one of my 
fears. The language of section 703 
reads: 

Any State which desires to receive pay- 
ments under this title shall submit to the 
Commissioner, through its State educational 
agency, a State plan which meets the re- 
quirements of section 1204. 


Once again it will be necessary to 
come to Washington and present to the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare the requirements of the State 
of Arizona, the requirements of the State 
of New Jersey, and the requirements of 
the State of Connecticut, before any- 
thing can be paid for the guidance pro- 
gram, which should be the natural 
function of the family and the teacher. 

If my colleagues will be so kind as to 
read section 1204, they will find that sec- 
tion is about 2 pages long and contains 
a statement of quite a few things which 
a State must do before payment can be 
made. 

Section 703 provides that these plans 
can set forth: 

A program for testing students in the 
public secondary schools, and if authorized 
by law in other secondary schools, of such 
State to identify students with outstand- 
ing aptitudes and ability. 


I shall read from page 759 of the hear- 
ings before the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, with regard to limita- 
tions on test procedures, from a state- 
ment by Roger W. Russell, executive sec- 
retary, American Psychological Associa- 
tion, who was accompanied by Lee J. 
Cronbach, professor of the University of 
Illinois. Mr. Russell said: 

There is no strong evidence that tests 
measure potential creativity or inventive- 
ness. 


Mr. President, we have had no testi- 
mony that such tests are needed. We 
fall back on the old cliché that the ad- 
ministration wants this program. Per- 
haps I am a little old-fashioned, but I go 
back to the idea that we have three sep- 
arate branches of government. It is our 
duty to legislate, not to be told by some- 
one at the other end of the avenue or 
someone in some building halfway down 
the avenue what we are supposed to do. 
I do not put much credence in the state- 
ment that the administration wants any 
State in this Union to have any guidance, 
counseling, and testing program. I think 
that is a matter for this body to decide. 
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The second part of section 703 calls 
for a program of guidance and counsel- 
ing in the public secondary schools of 
such State—— 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! Vote! 

Mr. GOLDWATER. May we have or- 
der, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, GOLDWATER. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. The statement was 

- made a few minutes ago, I believe by the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HILL], that this matter would be 
left in the hands of the local authori- 
ties. The Senator read from the bottom 
of page 39 of the bill these words: 

The Commissioner shall approve any State 
plan and any modification thereof which 
complies with the provisions of subsection 
(a). 

Subsection (a) reads as follows: 

Any State which desires to receive pay- 
ments under this title shall submit to the 
Commissioner, through its State educa- 


tional agency, a State plan which meets the 
requirements of section 1204 (a)— 


And so forth. That means that the 
Commissioner in Washington must ap- 
prove the plan. It must be a plan which 
is directed through the State agency, 
and not through the local communities. 
Regardless of how Senators feel as to 
whether testing is advisable or not, the 
question here is simply whether we want 
Washington to be required to approve 
the counseling, or whether we want to 
do it back in the States. There is $15 
million that can be given to the States 
for this purpose, if they consent to let 
Washington approve these plans. There 
is no question about the provision. 
Washington must approve the plans, and 
I think the Senate ought to be clear on 
that point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Arizona has 
once more expired. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield myself 
1 more minute. 

I am serious about this amendment. 
I am very hopeful that the chairman 
may accept it, inasmuch as there was 
practically no evidence showing the 
need for this service. and the absence of 
this provision from the bill would make 
it more palatable to those of us who do 
not like the idea of Federal aid to edu- 
cation, because my amendment would 
remove, for this year, one of the direct 
controls over State participation in the 
program. To me, if it is not removed, 
it will serve as a guidepost as to what 
we can expect in the coming Congresses. 
If the temper of this Congress prevails 
in the next one and others to follow, we 
shall have more and more Federal aid to 
education, to the point where the local 
school boards, the local superintendents, 
and even the State superintendents will 
have nothing to say about the education 
of our children. 

I urge the Senate to act favorably on 
my amendment. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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ment offered by the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. GOLDWATER]. [Putting the 
question.] 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask for a division. 

On a division the amendment was 
rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. It is desig- 
nated “8-11-58-F.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Kentucky will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 31, be- 
ginning after “guidance,” in line 5, it 
is proposed to strike out all to the period 
in line 9, and insert in lieu thereof “and 
for loans in accordance with part E to 
be made by the Commissioner to such 
personnel and teachers while attending 
such institutes.” 

On page 31, beginning after “schools,” 
in line 22 it is proposed to strike out 
all to the period in line 2 on page 32, 
and insert in lieu thereof “and for loans 
in accordance with part E to be made 
by the Commissioner to such individuals 
while attending such institutes.” 

On page 32, beginning after “school,” 
in line 17 it is proposed to strike out 
all to the period in line 20, and insert 
in lieu thereof “and for loans in accord- 
ance with part E to be made by the 
Commissioner to such individuals while 
attending such institutes.” 

On page 33, between lines 6 and 7 it 
is proposed to insert the following: 


PART E—LOANS 
Authorization 


Sec. 541. (a) Any person who attends an 
institute established under the provisions 
of this title shall be entitled to a loan, 
made in accordance with subsection (b), in 
the amount of $75 per week for the period 
of his attendance at such institute in good 
standing, as determined by the Commis- 
sioner. 

(b) Loans made under the provisions of 
this section— 

(1) shall be made without security, ex- 
cept that the borrower shall execute a prom- 
issory note payable to the United States; 

(2) shall be canceled upon the death of 
the borrower, or if he becomes permanently 
and totally disabled as determined in ac- 
cordance with regulations of the Commis- 
sioner; 

(3) may be made in such installments as 
the Commissioner deems appropriate; 

(4) shall bear interest at the rate of 2 
percent per annum on the unpaid principal 
balance thereof, except that no interest shall 
accrue before the date on which the repay- 
ment of the loan is to begin; 

(5) shall be repaid, together with interest 
thereon, in graduated periodic installments, 
in accordance with such schedules as may be 
approved by the Commissioner, over a period 
beginning 1 year after the date on which 
the borrower ceases to attend such institute 
and ending not later than 11 years after such 
date, except that (A) interest shall not ac- 
crue on a loan made under this section, and 
periodic installments need not be paid, dur- 
ing any period (i) during which the borrower 
is pursuing a full-time course of study at an 
institution of higher education, (11) not in 
excess of 3 years, during which the borrower 
is a member of the Armed Forces of the 
United States, or (iii) during which the bor- 
rower is serving in a full-time position as a 
teacher in an elementary or secondary school 
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in any State, (B) any such period shall not be 
included in determining the 10-year period 
during which the repayment must be com- 
pleted, and (C) the borrower may at his 
option accelerate repayment of the whole or 
any part of such loan; and 

(6) shall be canceled for service’as a full- 
time teacher in an elementary or secondary 
school in a State, at the rate of 3344 percent 
of the amount of such loan plus interest 
thereon, which was unpaid on the first day 
of such service, for each complete academic 
year of such service. 


On page 3, it is proposed to amend the 
table of contents by inserting after “Src. 
531. Determination of eligibility,” the 
following: 

Parr E—Loans 


Sec. 541. Authorization. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky is recognized. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I under- 
stand that the Senator from Kentucky 
plans to speak for only a very short time. 
Then it is hoped that a vote may be had 
on his amendment. So far as I am 
aware, the Senate can then vote on the 
bill. If there are any further amend- 
ments, they will go over until tomorrow. 
If not, a vote will be had on the bill as 
soon as action is concluded on the pend- 
ing amendment. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, this is 
the last amendment I shall offer. I shall 
not ask for a yea and naz vote. I shall 
ask for a division. 

My amendment is directed to title V 
of the bill. This title establishes 3 in- 
stitutes, 1 for counseling and guidance 
training, one for foreign languages, and 
a third called General Institutes. These 
institutes would be established in insti- 
tutions of higher learning by the Com- 
missioner of Education. Their purpose 
is to train teachers, either in counseling 
and guidance, in foreign languages, or, 
in the General Institutes, for general 
purposes. 

Tuition at these institutes would be 
paid by the Federal Government, and I 
believe this fair. The committee bill 
provides also that grants shall be paid 
to the teachers who attend the insti- 
tutes, and, in addition, it provides allow- 
ances for dependent children when they 
attend the institutes. 

The House bill has a similar title, ex- 
cept that no General Institute is estab- 
lished in the House bill. The House pro- 
vides that stipends of $75 weekly shall 
be paid to teachers attending the insti- 
tutes, and that allowances for dependent 
children shall be $15 a week. 

I understand that the usual institute 
is from 8 to 12 weeks, if we assume 12 
weeks, and the stipend would be $75 a 
week, $900 would be paid to a teacher 
for attending the institute. If there 
should be a dependent child or two, the 
allowance would be $15 or $30 more per 
week, 

I know that it is difficult for teachers 
to pay their expenses to attend these in- 
stitutes. My amendment would not re- 
quire them to pay their expenses. But I 
point out the purpose of the institutes is 
that teachers receiving training in the 
institute shall return to their schools 
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to teach. I assume that they will return 
to teach and I believe most of them will. 

My amendment proposes to make ad- 
vances to teachers, in the amount of $75 
a week, with no allowances for depend- 
ent children. The allowance would 
amount to $900, but it would be a loan, 
under the easy provisions of the bill. It 
could be a 12-year loan, but the teacher 
would not be required to repay the loan 
if he continued to teach. For my amend- 
ment provides that if the teacher attend- 
ing the institute continues to teach, the 
loan, whatever its total may be, shall be 
forgiven at the rate of 334% percent a 
year. If the teacher continued to teach 
for 3 years, the loan would be repaid. 
Of course, if he should get a better job 
and leave the teaching profession, it 
seems to me that he should repay the 
loan over a period of 12 years, for the 
purpose of the institute is to train teach- 
ers for continued teaching. My amend- 
ment is fair to teachers selected for the 
institutes, for they would not be out of 
pocket for their expenses and could re- 
pay in money, or 33% percent of the 
loan would be forgiven for each year of 
teaching. It is fairer to other teachers 
who would not get Federal help and who 
must take advance training, and are 
forced to pay all their expenses. `. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It seems 
to me that the Senator’s amendment 
could serve a useful purpose, if I cor- 
rectly understand it. As I understand, it 
would not change the availability of 
funds to aid teachers to take these spe- 
cial courses. 

Mr. COOPER. Not at all. Every 
teacher admitted would receive full 
expense. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. But it 
does provide that, instead of being an 
outright gift, the allowance shall be in 
the form of a loan, which will be for- 
given at the rate of one-third for each 
year the teacher may continue to teach 
the courses afterward. 

Mr. COOPER. That is the purpose 
of the amendment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It seems 
to me that is on all fours with the princi- 
ple we followed during the war, when we 
provided for the medical education of 
certain students, and required that they 
should serve at least 1 year—or whatever 
the requirement was—in the Medical 
Corps of one of the military branches. 
That insured that in return for the 
medical education and for deferment 
from other military service, the Govern- 
ment would get some service in the 
Medical Corps. 

In this instance the Senator is at- 
tempting to make certain that where 
money is advanced to teachers for ob- 
taining special courses that they will ac- 
tually spend some time in teaching 
those courses afterwards, or else repay 
the money. 

Mr. COOPER. That is the purpose of 
the amendment. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 
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Mr. REVERCOMB. The amendment 
has been very much clarified by the re- 
marks of the Senator from South Da- 
kota. To sum it up, the Senator’s 
amendment replaces the stipends or 
gifts with loans. Is that correct? 

Mr. COOPER. That is correct. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. That is the sum 
and substance of it. The Cooper amend- 
ment would provide loans which could be 
repaid or earned back, so to speak, if 
the people performed their teaching 
services. 

Mr. COOPER. That is correct. That 
is the sole purpose of the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 3 minutes to the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if I were 
to describe the amendment, I would call 
it the birth control amendment. The 
elimination of the provision for depend- 
ent children is quite unrealistic and fails 
to take into account a practical problem 
which confronts us in regard to the 
small institutes. We have a good many 
teachers in secondary schools who have 
large families. They are recognized as 
teachers who have great teaching poten- 
tialities, and who ought to be encour- 
aged to take further training. 

What do they have to do? They are 
already paid such low salaries that the 
fathers of large families in the teaching 
profession have to engage in some other 
work during the summer. 

I am not talking about exceptional 
cases, The cases exist by the hundreds. 
It is recognized that if we are to give 
these particular individuals the advan- 
tages they need and make it possible for 
them to get better positions in the 
teaching professions, so they can make 
greater contributions, it is necessary to 
send them to institutes. 

What do they say? They say, “We 
cannot afford to do it, because we do 
not have the funds to take care of our 
children.” The unmarried teachers or 
the young married teachers with very 
small families can go, but the amend- 
ment makes it impossible for the teach- 
ers with the big families to go to the 
institute. We must face up to the re- 
ality of the teachers’ families. A very 
competent teacher ought to be encour- 
aged to go to an institute. It is only 
common senses that we ought to make 
an arrangement for the payment of an 
additional stipend to help take care of a 
larger family, so that the father of the 
family may take the institute training. 

I happen to be against birth control, 
particularly in this kind of situation. 
Therefore I oppose the amedment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 5 minutes to the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. In com- 
mittee we discussed the subject of the 
stipends. It seemed that that was the 
least we could do for the teachers who 
are willing to undergo the training. 

The amendment would effect a com- 
plete departure from the policies and 
regulations previously established by 
Congress for the conduct of training in- 
stitutes by the National Science Foun- 
dation and the National Institute of 
Health, as well as the training programs 
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conducted by other government agen- 
cies, such as the professional nurse 
traineeship program, the public health 
traineeship program, and the vocational 
rehabilitation program. 

The Teachers Institutes in title V of 
S. 4237 will be modeled on these pro- 
grams. They will be administered by 
the institutions of higher education, un- 
der the supervision of the Commission- 
er of Education. I think we can assume 
that the Commissioner will approve only 
those institutes which conform to the 
pattern already established by Congress, 
and which are approved by the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Therefore I cannot support the Cooper 
amendment. I urge that the Senate re- 
tain the present language of the Insti- 
tute title. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 1 minute to the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, if we adopt 
the amendment we discriminate against 
the teachers of our country, the poorest 
paid, most underpaid, the most miserably 
paid group in America. 

Under the Public Health Service, un- 
der the training program for professional 
nurses, under the program of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, under the 
programs of vocational rehabilitation, 
and under all other Government pro- 
grams we provide stipends. The amend- 
ment would pick out the teachers and 
deny the stipends to the teachers when 
they take a short 4-week course in the 
summertime. If we required them to 
pay back these stipends, it would cost 
the Government more in redtape and in 
administration and in the collection of 
these loans than it would cost by giving 
them the same benefits we give to the 
other people under the various Govern- 
ment programs. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
bri I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. COOPER. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment of the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for a division on the amend- 
ment. 

On a division, the amendment was re- 
jected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 4237) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading and was 
read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair announces that, under the order 
previously entered, the bill having been 
read the third time, the Senate now pro- 
ceeds to the consideration of H. R. 13247, 
the companion House bill, to strengthen 
the national defense and to encourage 
and assist in the expansion and improve- 
ment of educational programs, to meet 
critical national needs, and for other 
purposes; that the House bill is deemed 
to be amended by striking out all after 
the enacting clause and inserting in lieu 
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thereof the provisions of S. 4237, as 
amended; and that the amendment is 
deemed to be engrossed and the bill, as 
amended, read the third time. 

The bill (H. R. 13247), as amended, 
is now before the Senate, and the ques- 
tion is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 1 minute to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks a 
statement which I have prepared. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR THYE 

Less than a year ago, the Russian sputnik 
shocked us out of our complacency. I sin- 
cerely hope the scientific successes and de- 
velopment of our own country since that 
date have not lulled us to sleep. By enact- 
ing into law S. 4237, we will assure our- 
selves that we will be graduating in the 
future the scientists, engineers, technicians, 
and mathematicians so important to us in 
this highly technical world in which we live 
today. These will be the men and women 
who will help forge the progress and leader- 
ship our Nation must possess if we are to 
regain a position of unquestioned world 
leadership. 

I am happy to rise in support of this 
National Defense Education Act of 1958. 
When Congress reconvened last January, 
I introduced several education bills of my 
own, namely: S. 2916, S. 2917, and S. 3281. 
I had hoped that we could act swiftly on 
these education measures so that they could 
become effective in the school year begin- 
ning next month. I was convinced that we 
could regain unquestioned world leadership 
in science and technology only through our 
educators and our system of education. 
That is why I felt it was so essential that 
Congress act early in the session. I regret 
that this was not done. 

I am pleased, however, that we have the 
opportunity to enact effective education leg- 
islation now, before we adjourn. I am partic- 
ularly pleased that S. 4237 includes most 
of what I had proposed in the bills I intro- 
duced last January. My bills included a na- 
tional scholarship program and provision 
for loans to colleges and universities for 
science equipment and facilities. Both of 
these items are included in the Hill bill. 

There are many other worthwhile features 
in the National Defense Education Act which 
I will not enumerate, but I do want to go 
on record in support of this bill as a “giant 
step” in the right direction. 

I regret the action of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in eliminating the scholarship 
provisions of their version of the bill. I 
strongly feel that we must include a scholar- 
ship program if we are going to encourage 
the most apt of our students to continue 
their education beyond the high school level. 
A loan program will not provide sufficient 
motivation to bring into our colleges and 
universities the number of future scientists, 
engineers, and technicians our country 
needs. Therefore, I want to go on record 
as favoring the provision in the bill now 
before us which calls for 23,000 4-year 
scholarships. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 1 minute to the Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record several telegrams and a let- 
ter I received on the pending subject. 
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There being no objection, the tele- 
grams and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


ELY, Nev., August 11, 1958. 
Senator GEORGE W. MALONE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Earnestly request you oppose Federal 
scholarship bills now before Senate. Ex- 
penditure not justified; too much Federal 
interference in schools as is. Federal money 
would undoubtedly put controls on cur- 
riculum of both the recipient and the college 
of their choice. Regards. 

THOMAS A, SMITH, 
Member, Nevada State Council on 
Education. 
BATTLE MOUNTAIN, NEV., August 9, 1958. 
Senator GEORGE W. MALONE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We strongly oppose any action on Federal 

scholarship. 
E. DIGRAZIA, 
Member, State Council on Education. 
Las Vecas, Nev., August 11, 1958. 
Senator GEORGE MALONE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Please vote in opposition to 
any further Federal aid to education and to 
Federal scholarship. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. J. DEWEY SOLOMON, 
Mrs. WENDELL BUNKER. 


RENO, NEV., August 8, 1958. 
Senator GEORGE W. MALONE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Urge your opposition to Federal scholar- 
ship bills. 
S. VERNON WINES. 
Bouwper Crry, Nev., August 8, 1958. 
Senator MoLLY MALONE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
Please vote to oppose Federal scholarship 
bill. 
LILLIAN COLLINS. 
ELKO, Nev., August 8, 1958. 
Hon. GEORGE W. MALONE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We repeat our resolution being directly 
opposed to Federal aid to education, particu- 
larly pending bills on Federal aid to scholar- 


ships. 
R. H. PEARCE, 

President, Elko Chamber of Commerce. 

Jracs, Nev., August 7, 1958. 
Hon. GEORGE W. MALONE, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D, C. 

Dear Sır: Please oppose the Federal 
scholarship bill which will be in the Senate 
íor debate next week, I understand. 

We oppose Federal ald to our schools—our 
last stand against socialism. 

Thank you, 

Very truly yours, 
FERN J. BARNES, 
Member, Citizens Committee on Education, 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 4 minutes to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I shall 
vote against the bill because I believe it 
will— 

First. Bring about the destruction of 
the privately financed scholarship foun- 
dations. 

Second. Drive the students of highest 
ability from the hundreds of small col- 
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leges of the Nation to a few colleges of 
high prestige. 

Third. Enlarge the power and the size 
of an already oversized Federal Govern- 
ment incapable, because of its bigness, 
to efficiently manage its affairs and fi- 
nances. 

Fourth. Lead to the control of our ed- 
ucational system by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, with its dangerous potential- 
ities of exercising centralized influence 
and of limiting academic freedom. 

Fifth. Weaken private, municipal and 
State initiative in educational affairs. 

Sixth. Emphasize the fallacious belief 
that Federal moneys are the cure for all 
evils. 

Seventh. Fail to recognize the fright- 
ening fiscal predicament of the Federal 
Government at a time when State and 
local governments are financially in a 
far better position to finance the 
scholarships if they are mecessary. 
There is not a State in the Nation 
which is not in a better financial posi- 
tion than the Federal Government to do 


so. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. CURTIS]. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield so that I may ask 
for the yeas and nays on the passage 
of the bill? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the pas- 
sage of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I yield 
to no one in the confidence I have in 
the youth of our country. I think they 
are much smarter than we realize. We 
have been talking about giving them 
something: grants, gifts, stipends, loans. 
Yet the Government of the United 
States cannot manage its affairs so as 
to pay the current costs of government. 
A deficit of $10 billion or $12 billion 
will accrue this year. Whose debt will 
it be? It will be the debt of the youth 
of the land. 

Tonight we try to “kid” them and 
say, “We will increase the debt a little 
and give you something.” But we can- 
not even pay the current costs of gov- 
ernment. With more people employed 
in the United States than ever before 
in its history, with all the years of pros- 
perity which our country has enjoyed, 
the Government is unable to manage its 
affairs without adding to the debt. 

The greatest thing we can do for the 
youth of America is to pass on to them 
our American heritage; to make secure 
for them our economic system; to as- 
sure the solvency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

For many years people have raised 
their voices about the Federal debt. But 
I submit that if the deficit of the cur- 
rent year continues to increase at this 
rate for 10 years, we will reach the 
point of no return. 

Congress has instigated program after 
program to add to the debt and place it 
on the shoulders of the youth of the Na- 
tion. Tonight we insult their intelligence 
by telling them we are going to give them 
something. We send word to the people 
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back home: “Do not reappraise your 
schools, Do not have town meetings to 
see what you can do to improve your 
educational facilities. Uncle Sam will do 
it for you.” 

We shall be directing a blow at the 
best kind of education if we pass the bill. 
Make no mistake about it; this is not a 
bill for Federal aid to education; it is a 
bill for Federal education. 

Many persons were shocked when the 
Army marched into Little Rock to run 
the schools. If we pass the bill, before 
many years there will be an army of 
psychologists, counselors, guidance ex- 
perts, inspectors, bureaucrats, and 
others who will approve or disapprove 
the local plans and will direct and select 
the teachers who are to institute the pro- 
grams. What teachers will they be? 
They will be those who will go along. 

Mr. President, this is Federal educa- 
tion. It is beginning tonight. The cost 
enumerated here is small compared with 
what it will be. There is nothing in the 
bill which changes the courses of study. 
There is nothing which provides that the 
money shall be used to redirect teaching 
efforts. 

This is a bill to take education away 
from the parents and the localities, and 
to place it in bureaucratic Washington. 

I hope the bill will be defeated. If it is 
not, the President of the United States 
ought to defeat it. 

SEVERAL Senators. Hear! Hear! 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 5 minutes to the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I agree with the distinguished junior 
Senator from Arizona, who said this is 
a day of decision in American history, 
because we are deciding, at midnight, 
whether we will let the educational sys- 
tem of the United States drift away or 
whether the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment will be put into the scale on the 
side of a better educational system for 
the American people. 

Mr. President, these are times which 
challenge America’s military, intellec- 
tual, spiritual, and material leadership. 
This is our day of decision. What we 
do here today can represent a beginning 
in this Nation’s answer to the Commu- 
nist challenge in education and to our 
own increased educational needs. Amer- 
ica must educate more young people in 
the highly complex skills which the Na- 
tion needs to sustain and to continue to 
progress in the Free World. 

Our answer to the Nation’s educational 
needs is based, in part, upon informa- 
tion and advice which resulted from the 
valuable and constructive hearings held 
by the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. The committee dis- 
cussed these needs with outstanding sci- 
entists, leaders, educators, and repre- 
sentatives of professional organizations. 
We have weighed the evidence, we have 
measured the facts, and I, for one, am 
thoroughly convinced that they call for 
action on the part of this Congress. 

There can be no question—time does 
not permit further delay in remedying 
the fact that— 

First. Excellence in scholastic achieve- 
ment continues to go largely unreward- 
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ed. Each year almost one-half of the 
Nation’s most talented and capable stu- 
dents do not continue their education 
beyond the high school. This results in 
a serious loss of the optimum devvelop- 
ment of brainpower so vitally needed in 
the industrial and defense efforts of our 
time. 

Second. Thousands of capable students 
who would pursue higher education in 
preparation for careers in teaching or 
scierce are discouraged by the cost of 4 
years of college, which has more than 
doubled since 1940. 

Countless thousands of other students 
of good potential do not pursue post- 
high-school studies because of a lack of 
motivation in the home, in the school, 
and in the larger community. 

Third. At a time when the technically 
and scientifically trained person is most 
needed, about 100,000 seniors attend 
public high schools where no advanced 
mathematics of any kind is offered. 
Only 1 out of 3 students takes a chem- 
istry course; 1 out of 4, physics; 1 out of 
3, intermediate algebra; and 1 out of 8, 
trigonometry or solid geometry. 

Fourth. The foreign language picture 
is equally dim. Of all public high 
schools in the United States, 56.4 per- 
cent offer no modern foreign language 
instruction to their students, not quite 
half of the public high schools in 25 
States teach modern foreign languages. 

Fifth. There are still 91,500 full-time 
teachers in our public schools who hold 
less than standard certificates. This 
situation is further complicated by the 
failure of most of the States to develop 
modern foreign language, mathematics, 
and science courses of study and teach- 
ers guides. 

Schools have been slow in adopting 
newer methods which would enhance 
the teaching-learning situation such as 
the mass mediums of television, radio, 
films, and other audio-visual aids. 

Sixth. The quality of instruction in 
higher education in no small measure 
will determine the excellence of our fu- 
ture professional men and women. We 
must prevent further deterioration in 
the qualifications of teachers in our in- 
stitutions of higher education. This 
gradual breakdown is reflected by the 
fact that in 1953-54, 31 percent of new 
college teachers had doctorial degrees. 
Three years later this figure had dropped 
to only 23 percent, which indicates a 
serious deterioration in the qualifications 
of new college teachers. 

The chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, the 
senior Senator from Alabama, stated 
upon the occasion of the opening of the 
recent hearings on science and educa- 
tion for national defense: 

We Americans know we must mobilize our 
Nation’s brainpower in the struggle for 
survival. 


In the interest of national defense the 
Federal Government must undertake a 
definite role in the solution of certain 
educational problems. I think Dr. Fred- 
erick L. Hovde, president of Purdue Uni- 

versity summarized this point quite 
adequately when he stated: 

In the interest of not only national de- 
fense, but also the maintenance of our sys- 
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tem of Government and the free-enterprise 
system itself * * * the Federal Government 
must do everything in its power to improve 
and strengthen our American educational 
system by stimulating, motivating, and sup- 
porting both private and local governmental 
efforts to improve the effectiveness of Ameri- 
can education. 


The testimony heard by the Senate 
committee, the reports, and studies of 
various groups concerned with educa- 
tion, all substantiate one prevailing fact: 
The greatest need in American educa- 
tion today is a new emphasis on the 
pursuit of learning, and a new esteem for 
academic teaching and academic accom- 
plishment. We have already said that 
the fullest utilization of our brainpower 
resources must be accomplished if we 
would advance scientific research, man 
our commerce and industry, staff our 
schools and fill our public offices with 
qualified people. 

The National Defense Education Act 
has been carefully and thoughtfully de- 
signed to offer assistance to the States 
to help them improve and expand the 
quality of their educational programs 
where it is most needed. 

In summarizing the provisions of the 
National Defense Education Act, the 
committee reports that— 

Scholarship awards are offered to stimu- 
late and challenge high school students to 
do their best, and to stimulate parents to 
insist not only that their children work 
hard, but that their schools provide the 
proper courses of instruction. Additional 
scholarship grants based on need will also 
aid scholarship winners to complete a 4- 
year college education. Student loans will 
be ayailable to other highly qualified col- 
lege students needing financial assistance. 

A limited number of fellowship grants are 
offered those who advance into graduate 
school to obtain their doctoral degrees and 
thus better qualify themselves to be college 
instructors. 

Secondary- and elementary-school teach- 
ers will have the opportunity to attend spe- 
cial institutes where they may increase their 
knowledge of the subjects they teach. Able 
students will be encouraged to become 
teachers by a forgiveness feature in the stu- 
dent loan program under which recipients 
who later enter the teaching profession will 
have their loans canceled in 5 years at the 
rate of 20 percent for each year they teach. 

The bill provides for aptitude testing of 
children as they are entering high school, 
in order to identify the particular talents 
and potentialities of each child. To assure 
that all of our children, and especially those 
most gifted intellectually, can be encour- 
aged to develop their abilities to the maxi- 
mum, guidance and counseling services will 
help high school students along paths of 
study best suited to their individual capaci- 
ties, and will give particular attention to 
urging that the ablest and most promising 
take the courses that will qualify them for 
admission to college. 

Provision is made for research and experi- 
mentation in the use of television and other 
modern media of communication for educa- 
tional purposes. 

To enable students to secure the most 
benefit from courses in science, mathe- 
matics, and modern foreign languages, 
grants will be made to State educational 
agencies, on a matching basis, for purchase 
of modern laboratory equipment. 

To help meet the defense and foreign 
relations needs of the Nation, language and 
area centers will be provided to give in- 
struction in the language and culture of 
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foreign peoples, especially those in Africa, 
the Middle East, Asia, and the Soviet Union. 

To help assure an adequate supply of 
technical personnel to assist scientists 
and engineers, area vocational educational 
schools will be created to give instruction in 
techniques and skills essential to the na- 
tional defense. 

To assure that scientists and researchers 
shall have available to them the latest 
developments in their fields, there is es- 
tablished a science information service for 
indexing, abstracting, translating, and dis- 
tributing to American scientists the findings 
of scientific research throughout the world. 


By enacting the bill, we will say to the 
American people, that this Nation will 
recognize and reward scholastic achieve- 
ment through a well-constructed pro- 
gram of scholarships. We say also, that 
we must improve guidance, counseling, 
and testing in order that we can identify 
capable students and help students at- 
tain the heights of their potential. We 
would further recognize the Nation’s 
urgent need to have more well-taught 
science, mathematics and modern foreign 
language courses. 

One of the most valuable features of 
the national defense education proposal 
is that it reflects awareness of the de- 
pendency of one phase of learning upon 
another. For example, the bill would 
help to meet some of our more specific 
needs for the scientific and profession- 
ally trained person. At the same time it 
recognizes the continuing value of exist- 
ing programs such as vocational educa- 
tion and its role in the training of 
technicians. The better reporting of sta- 
tistics on education and the need for bet- 
ter scientific information receive due 
and proper attention under the provi- 
sions of this act. The design of this leg- 
islation will not allow us to rob Peter to 
pay Paul. 

The fulfillment of America’s educa- 
tional needs presents our citizens with 
one of the most demanding, most imper- 
ative and most momentous tasks of 
these times. The strategic importance 
of good education has both national and 
international implications: First, the 
forward progress of our own society both 
in terms of productive living and re- 
sponsible citizenship depends upon a 
more highly trained, more informed, en- 
lightened and learned citizenry, because 
the effects of education are felt in every 
phase of society, the task of overcoming 
long-existing deficiencies, of enriching 
present programs, and of improving and 
expanding each of our State school sys- 
tems is truly momentous; and, second, 
America as a democratic society and as 
one of the leaders of the world’s free 
peoples must be able to respond to the 
scientific, technical and educational 
challenges of another nation which 
seeks only to further the cause of totali- 
tarianism. 

To me, one of the most expeditious 
and feasible means by which this chal- 
lenge can be met, and the problems of 
American education soundly solved is 
through a system of Federal assistance 
to the States for those programs which 
are in most dire need of attention. The 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 
would provide that Federal assistance. I 
consider this proposal to be a sound and 
purposeful measure through which the 
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Federal Government may make a re- 
sponsible and significant contribution to 
the solution of our educational problems. 
My membership on the Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare Committee and participa- 
tion in the hearings concerning science 
and education for national defense have 
served to strengthen my conviction that 
the enactment of S. 4327 is a must. 

Mr. President, I commend the able and 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, the 
senior Senator from Alabama, for his 
unfailing courtesy and the great pa- 
tience and care with which the hearings 
were conducted. They refiect credit 
upon him, on the committee, and on the 
Government of the United States. Like- 
wise, I pay my sincere tribute to the 
educators who testified before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we are about to act on one of the 
most important measures of this or any 
other session. 

The Nation can be no stronger than 
its people. Modern machines have per- 
formed miracles. But they cannot, no 
matter how complicated, replace the 
human mind. 

It would be difficult to imagine a more 
complicated field of legislation than 
this. There is no doubt of our need to 
strengthen the educational system of 
our country. But at the same time, we 
do not want to encase our system in a 
totalitarian mold. 

Americans value deeply the traditional 
system under which the control of edu- 
cation will be in the hands of the local 
people who are affected. They rightly 
do not want to abandon that system. 

We were looking for a way through 
which help could be extended without 
the control of Federal bureaucracy. 
And in this bill I believe we have found 
it. 

Our Nation is very fortunate that 
standing at the helm of the Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee was the very 
able, very experienced, senior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL]. I know of 
no more effective legislator in the Sen- 
ate—no man who does a better job in 
representing his State and serving his 
country. 

The committee approaches the prob- 
lems with prudence, with caution, and 
with a desire to produce an effective, 
workable bill. Fortunately, the com- 
mittee consists of men extremely well- 
qualified to handle the problem. 

The thanks of the Senate and the 
thanks of the Nation are due the 
senior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray], the junior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the junior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
Namaral, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], and my own colleague, the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH]. 

Equal thanks are due the members 
of the minority who were led by the 
scholarly senior Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. SmırH]. I think that since he 
is retiring from the Senate this is a 
fitting measure to serve as a climax to 
his distinguished legislative career. 

The same can be said of our dedicated 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives]. 
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Of course, there were Members who 
opposed this bill. But again, they de- 
bated the issues and kept consideration 
of the measure ona plane befitting its 
importance. 

This generation will be remembered as 
the one which permitted the education 
of our children to slip behind the 
present-day level of human knowledge. 
Let us hope that it will not also be 
remembered for failure to remedy this 
deplorable situation once we became 
aware of it. 

It took the Soviet satellites and the 
Soviet ballistic missiles to arouse us to 
the full dimensions of our peril. We 
have taken many steps since Sputnik I, 
seeking to close the gap. 

We have appropriated billions of dol- 
lars for missiles, planes, and scientific 
research, We have reorganized the 
Defense Department. We have estab- 
lished a Space Agency. We have in- 
creased material incentives to keep our 
rec and able men in the armed serv- 
ces. 

This represents a tremendous invest- 
ment of the resources and the energy 
of the American people. 

I would remind my colleagues of 
another tremendous investment in the 
resources and the energies of the peo- 
ple of a proud Nation. It was the Ma- 
ginot Line behind which France thought 
it could sit in safety. 

Tons of concrete were poured into the 
Maginot Line. The ablest artillery ex- 
perts of the time carefully implaced 
guns of every description to cover every 
conceivable spot in front of the line. 

Elaborate systems of underground 
transportation were laid out. There 
were elevators and cars and devices to 
insure the indefinite preservation of the 
French soldiers who manned the line. 

But despite the concrete and the guns 
and the elaborate fortifications, the 
Maginot Line did not slow up the advance 
of the German armies for a day once 
they began to move. The Maginot Line 
represented one of the most wasteful in- 
vestments in all of history simply because 
it had a fatal weakness—it could be 
outflanked. 

The billions of dollars that we have 
spent on missiles, planes, guns, ships, 
radar, and the other implements of mod- 
ern war could easily become another 
Maginot Line. The instruments are 
worthless if we do not have educated 
minds to control them. 

There is no security except in people. 
The Atlas, the Thor, and the Jupiter will 
be obsolete within a few years. And 
once they are obsolete there will be noth- 
ing left of our investment in them ex- 
cept the experience we have gained. 

But there is one investment in which 
the United States can never lose. It is 
the investment in the minds of our young 
people. I wish to say to my colleagues 
that it would be a mistake to consider 
this measure solely from the standpoint 
of national defense. I believe a major 
issue before our country is that of secu- 
rity, but we would live within narrow 
and limited horizons if we thought that 
security was a matter of weapons alone, 

Security consists of people who are 
alert, people who are vigilant, and people 
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who are trained to cope with the tre- 
mendous problems of the modern world. 

We cannot cope with those problems 
unless we have men skilled in physics, 
chemistry, mathematics, astronomy, and 
all of the natural sciences, but neither 
can we cope with them if our training 
is solely in the natural sciences. 

We look for citizens who are broad- 
gauged, who understand the workings of 
our system, who are conscious of the 
great heritage of our culture. We need 
men and women who understand Aris- 
totle as well as Darwin; who are as 
familiar with Shakespeare as they are 
with Einstein and Newton. The time 
may come when we will have to take up 
arms once again to defend our heritage. 
But we must know what it is that we 
are defending, and even more important 
we must know the kind of world which 
we wish to extend and create so that our 
descendants can live in peace and 
progress. 

Mr. President, this measure is an im- 
portant step in that direction. It is only 
the first step but, as such, it is an historic 
landmark and the Nation owes a debt of 
eternal gratitude to those who contrib- 
uted to its achievement. 

Mr. President, I am prepared to yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cxuurcu in the chair). All time has been 
yielded back. 

The bill having been read the third 
time, the question is, Shall it pass? On 
this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

The result was announced—yeas 62, 
nays 26, as follows: 


YEAS—62 

Aiken Hennings Monroney 
Allott Hill Morse 
Anderson Hoblitzell Morton 
Barrett Humphrey Mundt 
Beall Ives Neuberger 
Bush Jackson Pastore 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Potter 
Carroll Johnston, S. C. Proxmire 
Case, N. J, Jordan Purtell 
Case, S. Dak. Kefauver Revercomb 
Church Kennedy Saltonstall 
Clark Kerr Smathers 
Cooper Knowland Smith, Maine 
Cotton Kuchel Smith. N. J 
Douglas Langer Sparkman 
Elender Long Symington 

in Magnuson Thye 
Fulbright Mansfield Wiley 
Gore Martin, Iowa Yarborough 
Green McClellan oung 
Hayden McNamara 

NAYS—26 
Bennett Eastland Robertson 
Bible Frear ussell 
Bricker Goldwater Schoeppel 
Bridges Hickenlooper Stennis 
Butler Hruska Talmadge 
Byrd Jenner Thurmond 
Capehart Lausche Watkins 
is Malone Williams 
Dworshak Martin, Pa. 
NOT VOTING—8 

Chavez Holland O'Mahoney 
Dirksen Javits Payne 
Flanders Murray 


So the bill H. R. 13247 was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr, 
Cuavez], the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
HoLrLanD], the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Murray], and the Senator from 
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Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], are absent 
on official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. CHavez], the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. Ho.ianp], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray], and the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoney], would 
each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] 
is absent by leave of the Senate, to attend 
the funeral services of Representative 
McVey. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] would 
vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] is absent, because of illness 
in his family. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Payne] 
is necessarily absent. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Payne] would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] is absent by leave of the Senate, 
to attend the NATO Parliamentary 
Conference, in London, as chairman of 
the Economic Section of the General Af- 
fairs Committee. If present and voting, 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] 
would vote “yea.” 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I move that 
the vote by which the bill was passed 
be reconsidered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay on the table the 
motion to reconsider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CuurcH in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the motion to lay on the 
table the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, Senate bill 4237 will be in- 
definitely postponed. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Secretary 
of the Senate be authorized to make, in 
House bill 13247, all necessary technical 
and clerical changes, including changes 
in section and subsection numbers and 
letters, and cross references thereto. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


FOREIGN-POLICY ADDRESS BY THE 
PRESIDENT OF. THE UNITED 
STATES BEFORE THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED NA- 
TIONS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, today, once again, the world had 
an opportunity to contrast the attitude 
of America and the attitude of commu- 
nism toward international affairs. 

Today, the President of our country 
appeared before the United Nations. 
He laid down the program that the 
United States is willing to support. It 
consisted of proposals which went right 
to the heart of the problem. 

The President’s speech recognized 
that we must look to the future, and not 
confine ourselves solely to the past. It 
was based on the proposition that the 
people of the world must get ahead, 
rather than get even. 

He called for a cooperative effort to 
develop the resources of the Middle 
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East, rather than a destructive effort to 
tear the Middle East to pieces. 

I think the people of our Nation re- 
alize that there can be no peace so long 
as there are countries whose citizens live 
in bitter poverty and humiliation. I 
think they are also aware that while the 
citizens of those countries must be 
helped, the emphasis must be on helping 
them to help themselves. 

Mr. President, it was reported that the 
delegates of the Soviet Union did not 
applaud throughout the address. In- 
stead, they met the proposals of this 
country with cold silence. 

This is the sharp contrast—the con- 
trast between a nation that desires 
progress and a philosophy that desires 
revenge. The world will take note of 
this contrast. 

The President’s speech today was the 
beginning of a constructive approach to 
the problems of a strife-ridden part of 
the world. Let us hope that it can be 
carried through to the benefit of all who 
love peace. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
12 O'CLOCK NOON 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its session, it 
stand in adjournment until 12 o’clock 
noon today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to announce that we 
expect to have the Senate consider the 
following measures: 

House bill 13450, the supplemental 
appropriation bill. The Senate will 
probably consider it tomorrow, if it is 
available. 

Calendar No. 2233, House bill 11668, 
amending the Trading With the Enemy 
Act of 1917. 

Calendar No. 2280, House bill 8361, 
amending the law with respect to appli- 
cations for writs of habeas corpus. 

Calendar No. 2248, Senate bill 3648, 
authorizing construction of the Navaho 
Indian irrigation project and the initial 
stage of the San Juan-Chama diversion 
project. 

Calendar No. 2255, Senate bill 1887, 
authorizing construction of the San 
Luis unit of the Central Valley project. 

Calendar No. 2194, House bill 9833, 
amending section 27 of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1927. > 

Calendar No. 1373, Senate bill 2883, 
relating to extension of the east front of 
the Capitol. 

I desire to have all of these bills 
available for consideration when the 
session of the Senate convenes at 12 
o’clock noon today. 


HOUSE BILL 8361 AND THE IMPOR- 
TANCE OF THE RIGHT TO HABEAS 
CORPUS 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 

keystone in the whole superstructure of 

the rights of individuals guaranteed by 
our Constitution is the right to habeas 
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corpus. This is probably the most fun- 
damental and most sacred and most 
necessary right to free men. The right 
to have tested in court the validity of 
the order or judgment by which an 
American is deprived of his liberty is es- 
sential if we are to preserve individual 
liberty from the tyranny of evil design 
or fumbling error. 

There has recently—on August 6— 
been reported from the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, without hearings, House bill 8361, 
which would cripple the authority of 
Federal courts to issue writs of habeas 
corpus. The bill passed the House with- 
out hearings. While the House has an- 
nounced that the purpose of the bill is to 
“restrain the abuse of the use of the 
writ of habeas corpus in the lower Fed- 
eral courts by prisoners who have been 
convicted in State courts,” an examina- 
tion of the bill makes it apparent that 
such a charge is not warranted by the 
facts. Even if abuses were shown to 
exist, the greater abuse which would en- 
sue would be the abuse of the rights of 
Americans to have access to the courts. 
Use of habeas corpus is already hedged 
with sufficient safeguards including the 
integrity and good sense of the Federal 
bench; so the alleged abuse does not 
constitute a problem of sufficient impor- 
tance to warrant this drastic curb on our 
rights. 

An excellent editorial, published on 
August 12 in the Milwaukee Journal, 
clearly sets forth the issue this bill pre- 
sents to this body. The editorial rightly 
points out: 

Some tardy vigilance is now required on 
the Senate floor to stop this wrong-headed 
measure—at least until another session can 
go studiously and publicly into so vital a 
subject. 


The same bill was before a previous 
session of Congress; and the arguments 
now advanced for its support were mar- 
shalled then. The arguments in favor 
of the bill were most thoughtfully and 
fairly considered, and, I may add, were 
completely demolished in a very scholar- 
ly article by Louis H. Pollak, associate 
professor of law at Yale University. The 
article appeared in the Yale Law Jour- 
nal for November 1956. 

I most earnestly commend the article 
for the thoughtful consideration of my 
colleagues in the Senate; and I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, that 
the article be printed at this point in the 
body of the Recorp, following my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Yale Law Journal, volume 66, No. 

1, November 1956] 

Proposat To CURTAIL FEDERAL HABEAS CORPUS 
FOR STATE PRISONERS: COLLATERAL ATTACK 
ON THE GREAT WRIT 

(By Louis H. Pollak, associate professor of 

law, Yale Law School) 

(The author wishes to acknowledge the 
invaluable assistance of Louise E. Farr, Re- 
search Associate, Yale Law School.) 

“We propose now to show this committee 
by illustrative cases what happens when 
Federal courts intervene in behalf of pris- 
oners convicted in State courts by means 
of Federal habeas corpus. There are lit- 
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erally hundreds of cases from all States, and 
we can only select a few.” 
. » » * . 

“In one respect this (Leyra v. Denno) is 
the most significant case of all that we have 
discussed in that it shows how à case can 
be tried in the State courts, going all the 
way to the highest Appellate Court of New 
York, a new trial granted, the case tried 
again, and appealed to the Appellate Court 
of the State of New York, and affirmed. All 
State remedies having been exhausted and 
the case having been fully tried in all the 
courts of the State of New York, with 
certiorari denied by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, Leyra then sued out a 
petition for writ of habeas corpus in one of 
the United States district courts of New 
York, and the case then went the full rou- 
tine of Federal hearings through the circuit 
court of appeals to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. The outstanding signif- 
icance of this case is that it shows and 
clearly demonstrates that the same ques- 
tions can be litigated fully in all the courts 
of the State, the petitioner can then ask 
the Supreme Court of the United States for 
certiorari to pass on these same questions, 
and the Supreme Court of the United States 
refuses the application for certiorari. The 
identical questions (competency of con- 
fession) have been litigated through all the 
Federal courts and the Supreme Court of 
the United States then grants certiorari, al- 
though it had previously refused to do so 
when the matter was going through the 
State courts and on the same question of 
confessions; the certiorari, however, is 
granted when the case comes through the 
Federal courts on the same question of con- 
fessions, and the Supreme Court of the 
United States then reverses the case and 
orders another trial. We do not know the 
final disposition of the case,” 1 


THE PROBLEM 


The quoted indictment of the tedious pro- 
ceedings in Leyra v. Denno °? is part of a long 
memorandum submitted by Ralph Moody, 
Assistant Attorney General of North Caro- 
lina, to the Judiciary Committee of the 
House of Representatives on June 24, 1955. 
Mr. Moody submitted the memorandum on 
behalf of the National Association of Attor- 
neys General in support of a then pending 
bill designed to curtail the jurisdiction of 
Federal courts to inquire, on habeas corpus, 
into the propriety of State court criminal 
convictions. The specific legislative pro- 
posal, H. R. 5649," passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives but died in the Senate Judici- 
ary Committee when the 84th Congress, on 
July 27, 1956, adjourned sine dine. But the 
problem troubling Mr. Moody and his col- 
leagues did not die with the bill. In all 
likelihood the next Congress will be con- 
fronted with similar legislation. Mr. 
Moody’s quarrel with the existing latitude of 
Federal habeas corpus poses issues demand- 
ing the devoted attention of those concerned 
with the smooth functioning of the Federal 
system. Yet the issues are not new—they 
are as old as the Constitution. 

It is familiar history that the Constitu- 
tional Convention, after vigorous and pre- 
scient debate, recognized that the new Na- 
tional Government, superimposed on pre- 
existing States jealous of their sovereignty, 


must be endowed with power to establish its 


1 Excerpts from statement of Ralph Moody, 
assistant attorney general of North Caro- 
lina, in support of H. R. 5649, hearings on 
H. R. 5649 before subcommittee No. 3 of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary, 84th 
Cong., Ist sess. at 45, 51 (1955) (hereinafter 
cited as hearings). 

2347 U. S. 556 (1954). 

384th Cong., 1st Sess. (1955). 

The bill is set forth verbatim in the text at 
p. 57 infra. 
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own judicial system—a necessarily 
overlapping the functions of the existing 
State courts. It was, to be sure, the plain 
intent of the framers that Congress should 
make use of the State tribunals whenever it 
could be done, with safety to the general 
interest. But emphasis on the desirability 
of restraint in establishing Federal jurisdic- 
tion only underscored the fact that concur- 
rent judicial power portended conflict—and 
conflict under the supremacy clause could in 
the last analysis only mean that the national 
tribunals would have ultimate revisory 
power. 

Transforming this theoretical imperative 
of revisory power into reality could not have 
been easy in any event; but it necessarily 
provoked profoundest parochial antagonism 
in criminal cases. When the Supreme Court 
issued its writ of error to review Corn Tas- 
sel’s death sentence, the Georgia authorities 
showed their sovereign contempt for the 
Court's process by executing the defendant 
and thereby effectively mooting his appeal.* 
But that was in 1830—only 14 years after 
Justice Story, reversing a recalcitrant Vir- 
ginia Court of Appeals, indelibly blueprinted 
the Supreme Court’s power to overturn 
judgments of State courts, and a scant 9 
years after Chief Justice Marshall first as- 
serted the Supreme Court's power to re- 
view a State criminal conviction.’ Today, 
although Georgia and Virginia mutter 
threats of interposition against Supreme 
Court decisions in other fields,’ no serious 
question is raised about the Court’s appel- 
late authority to set aside State criminal 
convictions secured in violation of federally 
protected rights. 

The question vexing Mr. Moody—and cur- 
rently besetting judges, legislators, prosecu- 
tors and convicts—is the propriety and scope 
of an alternative and allegedly less palatable 
form of Federal intervention: Federal dis- 
trict court jurisdiction to make collateral 
inquiry into State court criminal convic- 
tions. Since 1867, the so-called inferior 
Federal courts have been empowered, on 
habeas corpus, to reopen all cases where 
any person may be restrained of his or her 
liberty in violation of the Constitution, or 
of any treaty or law of the United 
States * * +9 Initially, this auxiliary form 


*The language is that of Roger Sherman, 
advocating the successful compromise that 
gave Congress discretion to establish Federal 
courts inferior to the Supreme Court. See 2 
Farrand, the Records of the Federal Conven- 
tion 45-46 (1911). 

5 Warren, Legislative and Judicial Attacks 
on the Supreme Court of the United States— 
A History of the 25th section of the Judi- 
ciary Act, 47 Am. L. Rev. 161, 167 (1913). 

6 Martin v. Hunter's Lessee, 14 U. S. (1 
Wheat.) *304 (1816). 

7Cohens v. Virginia, 19 U. S. (6 Wheat.) 
*264 (1821) (motion to dismiss writ of error 
overruled; conviction then affirmed on 
merits). 

$ See Georgia House Resolution 185, 1 Race 
Relations L. Rep. 438 (1956), and Virginia 
Senate Joint Resolution No. 3, 1 Race Rela- 
tions L. Rep. 445 (1956), both directed at 
the Supreme Court’s decisions in the school 
segregation cases, 347 U. S. 483, 497 (1954), 
and 349 U. S. 294 (1955). 

9 Act of February 5, 1867, 14 Stat. 385. The 
statutory language has been altered in de- 
tail but not in substance, 28 U. S. C. sec. 
2241 (3) (1952); cf. 28 U. S. C. sec. 2254 
(1952). 

The Habeas Corpus Act of 1867 was passed 
some months after Congress proposed the 
14th amendment to the States but over a 
year before the ratification process was com- 
pleted. The act was plainly intended to 
help safeguard the new statutory and con- 
stitutional rights created after the Civil War. 
See note, The Freedom Writ—The Expanded 
Use of Federal Habeas Corpus, 61 Harv. L. 
Rev. 657, 659 (1948). 
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of Federal inquiry was only a minor nuisance 
to State authorities, since conventionally the 
State’s burden on habeas corpus was merely 
to show that the State court was one of 
competent jurisdiction.” Gradually, how- 
ever, the Federal inquiry on habeas corpus 
has widened. The Federal judge’s job, the 
Supreme Court announced in 1915, was “to 
look beyond forms and inquire into the very 
substance of the matter, to the extent of 
deciding whether the prisoner has been de- 
prived of his liberty without due process 
of law * * *.”*4 This formula, coupled with 
latter-day judicial amplification of the con- 
tent of due process of law, laid the basis 
for what has now become a substantial vol- 
ume of habeas corpus applications from 
State prisoners serving jail terms or await- 
ing execution. 

Typically, the applicant will urge that the 
State trial was fatally tainted by lack of 
counsel,” by a coerced confession,” by offi- 
cially suborned perjury,“ by discriminatory 
jury selection,” or by other deprivations of 
14th amendment rights.” If (1) the moving 
papers adequately set forth facts raising sub- 
stantial Federal questions, (2) the applicant 
(a) has raised the Federal questions in a 
State proceeding and has unsuccessfully 
sought certiorari from the adverse State 
judgment,” or (b) has no available avenue 
of effective State collateral attack,” and (3) 
the Federal questions are ones not litigated 
by a Federal court on a prior application for 
habeas corpus,” the district court must hear 
and determine the issues presented. 

From July 1940 through June 1941—what 
may be regarded as the year of transition 
from the old to the new Supreme Court— 
Federal district courts received 127 applica- 
tions for habeas corpus from persons in State 
custody.” In 1955, after 15 years of height- 
ened Supreme Court insistence on fair crimi- 
nal procedures, the volume of applications 
had increase over fivefold—to 660.% But the 
percentage of applications in which relief was 
granted was never large and has not risen. 
On the contrary—in 1946 (when applications 
were at about the 500 mark) only 2.8 percent 
of the applications had some measure of suc- 
cess, and by 1954 even that figure had shrunk 
to 1.3 percent? Indeed, the proportion of 
applicants whom the Federal courts finally 
order discharged from State custody prob- 
ably does not exceed the miniscule figure of 


1 See, e. g, Ex parte Bridges, 4 Fed. Cas. 
No. 1862, at 106 (C. C. N. D. Ga. 1875). 

u Frank v. Mangum (237 U. S. 309, 331 
(1915); see Moore v. Dempsey (261 U. S. 
86 (1923) ). 

= Wade v. Mayo (334 U. S. 672 (1948)); 
House v. Mayo (324 U. S. 42 (1945)). 

# Leyra v. Denno (347 U. S. 556 (1954) ). 

“Ex parte Hawk (321 U. S. 114, 115-116 
(1944) ); Mooney v. Holohan (294 U. S. 103 
(1935) ). 

% Brown v. Allen (344 U. S. 443 (1953) ). 

% Louisiana ex rel. Francis v. Resweber (329 
U. S. 459 (1947) (double jeopardy and cruel 
and unusual punishment)); Cochran v. 
Kansas (316 U. 8. 255 (1942) (suppression by 
prison officials of appeals documents) ); 
Frank v. Mangum (237 U.S. 309 (1915) (mob 
domination of trial)). See, generally, Note, 
Federal Habeas Corpus for State Prisoners, 
55 Colum. L. Rev. 196 (1955). 

27 Darr v. Burford (339 U. S. 200 (1950), 
construing 28 U. S. C. sec. 2254 (1952)). 

38 28 U.S. C. sec. 2254 (1952). 

39 28 U. S., C. sec, 2244 (1952). 

® Hearings 24, table 1. The statistics are 
the product of studies of habeas corpus liti- 
gation by the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts. 

Director of the Administrative Office of 
the United States Courts, Ann. Rep. 1955, at 
169, Table C 3 (1956). 

= Hearings 25, Table 3. 
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0.15 percent—about one applicant per year. 
Moreover—and this tellingly underscores the 
insufficiency of the average application—from 
1941 to 1954 only 7.3 percent of the cases 
reached the hearing stage, and in the past 
few years this latter figure has fallen to 
about 4 percent.** 

It has not been hard to infer from sta- 
tistics of this kind “that literally hundreds 
and thousands of phony habeas corpus pro- 
ceedings now clutter up and confuse an al- 
ready overcrowded Federal docket.”™ Ac- 
ceptance of this conclusion has led not un- 
naturally to the view that current habeas 
corpus practice squanders the energies and 
budgets of Federal courts and State law en- 
forcement officials. It accomplishes nothing, 
so it is urged, except educating idle con- 
victs in the niceties of criminal procedure 
and delaying society’s rightful day of retri- 
bution in capital cases like Leyra v. 
Denno, * 

Reenforcing these pragmatic considera- 
tions is the notion that there is some con- 
stitutional imbalance about a procedure that 
permits Federal trial courts to review State 
appellate courts. In the considered view of 
the Conference of State Chief Justices, 
“Orderly Federal procedure under our dual 
system of Government should require that 
a final judgment of a State’s highest court 
be subject to review or reversal only by the 
Supreme Court of the United States.” ™ And 
many Federal judges appear to acquiesce in 
this view: “[O]ur sphere of superintendence 
should not extend to State police activities; 
there the State courts should have the bur- 
den, subject only to certiorari in the Su- 
preme Court in the few cases where 
needed.” * 

In brief, then, critics of current habeas 
corpus practice have drawn two conclu- 
sions: 

“[U]nder the expanded concept of the use 
of the writ, the dockets of the Federal dis- 
trict courts [have] become clogged with 
thousands of groundless, if not fraudulent 
claims,” 

“[It] seems incongruous, when viewed in 
the light of the United States Constitution, 
to have the action of our highest State 
courts reviewed by our lower Federal district 
courts, for it was never the intention of our 
Founding Fathers, in writing that Constitu- 
tion, to have the writ of habeas corpus used 
as a writ of review by the lower Federal 
courts to review State court actions.” + 

Each conclusion seems suspect: 

As to the first, there is every reason to 
suppose that a large proportion of the al- 


3 See the comprehensive discussion of 
habeas corpus practice contained in Justice 
Frankfurter’s separate opinion in Brown v. 
Allen (344 U. S. 443, 498 (1953) ); this opin- 
ion, to which several references are hereafter 
made under the designation “separate opin- 
ion,” is to be distinguished from the dissent 
on the merits filed by Justice Frankfurter 
in the same case and companion cases. 344 
U.S. at 554. 

* Hearings 24, Table 2. 

25 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol 102, pt. 1, 
p. 939. 

2 347 U. S, 556 (1954); see text at note 1 
supra and notes 56-66 infra. 

* Hearings 32 (resolution of 1952 Confer- 
ence). 

= Circuit Judge Clark, concurring in 
United States ex. rel. Caminito v. Murphy, 
222 F. 2d 698, 706 (2d Cir. 1955). Circuit 
Judge Parker has been a consistent critic of 
prevailing practice. See, e. g., Parker, Lim- 
iting the Abuse of Habeas Corpus, 8 F. R. D. 
171, 174 (1949), and see note 36 infra and ac- 
companying text. 

æ Report of the Habeas Corpus Committee 
of the Conference of Chief Justices, Aug. 14, 
1954, quoted in Hearings 108, 109. 

* H. R. Rep. No. 1200, 84th Cong., 1st Sess. 
4 (1955) (hereinafter cited as REPORT). 
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legedly “frivolous” habeas corpus cases are 
merely testimonials to the difficulties of proof 
encountered in reconstructing trials long 
since forgotten. Even the most competent 
and best compensated lawyer faces enormous 
odds in piecing together inadequate trial 
transcripts and in gleaning the truth from 
memories of judges, clerks and prosecutors 
whose own past conduct is thus put at issue. 
And the prisoner who must manage his own 
litigation is almost hopelessly handicapped.™ 
Indeed, the probability that the proportion 
of meritorious cases is significantly greater 
than the statistics indicate suggests that 
what is needed is to provide more rigorous 
Federal judicial scrutiny rather than to con- 
= the prisoner with new obstacles to re- 
lief. 

Moreover, the much-advertised burden this 
class of litigation imposes on Federal courts 
is largely illusory: 660 cases a year, only about 
30 of which get to hearing,* cannot seriously 
impede the calendars of 86 district courts 
which currently receive 48,000 new civil 
cases (habeas corpus cases are classified as 
civil) and 33,000 new criminal cases an- 
nually.* 

The second conclusion—that the framers 
never contemplated using lower Federal 
courts to review State courts—is unwar- 
ranted. Hamilton, in his classic exposition 
of the character of the proposed Federal 
judicial structure, dealt with the possibility 
in explicit terms: 

“But could an appeal be made to lie from 
the State courts, to the subordinate Federal 
jJudicatories? * * * The only outlines de- 
scribed for [the lower Federal courts] are, 
that they shall be ‘inferior to the supreme 
court,’ and that they shall not not exceed 
the specified limits of the Federal judiciary. 
Whether their authority shall be original or 
appellate, or both, is not declared. All this 
seems to be left to the discretion of the legis- 
lature. And this being the case, I perceive 
at present no impediment to the establish- 
ment of an appeal from the State courts, to 
the subordinate national tribunals; and 
many advantages attending the power of do- 
ing it may be imagined.” “ 

In any event, as Justice Frankfurter had 
recent occasion to demonstrate, it is doubt- 
ful that habeas corpus jurisdiction can be 
usefully analogized to appellate review: 

“Insofar as this jurisdiction enables Fed- 
eral district courts to entertain claims that 
State supreme courts have denied rights 
guaranteed by the United States Constitu- 
tion, it is not a case of a lower court sitting 
in judgment on a higher court. It is merely 
one aspect of the supremacy 
clause of the Constitution whereby Federal 
law is higher than State law. It is for the 
Congress to designate the member in the 
hierarchy of the Federal judiciary to express 
the higher law. The fact that Congress has 
authorized district courts to be the organ 
of the higher law rather than a court of 
appeals, or exclusively this Court, does not 
mean that it allows a lower court to over- 
rule a higher court. It merely expresses the 


"1 Cf. Griffin v. Illinois (24 U. S. L. Week 
5209 (U. S. April 23, 1956) (denial of equal 
protection in refusing indigent convicts free 
trial transcripts in noncapital cases) ). 

32 See text at notes 21 and 24 supra. Ina 
study of 24 habeas corpus cases in which 
hearings were held, Justice Frankfurter 
found that in two-thirds of the cases the 
hearing lasted no more than an hour, and 
that in only one case, which lasted 3 days, 
did the hearing last more than 4 hours. 
Brown v. Allen (344 U. S. 443, 514, 529 (1953) 
(appendix to separate opinion) ). 

* Director of the Administrative Office of 
the United States Courts, Ann. Rep. 1955, at 
166, 195 (1956). 

™ The Federalist No. 82, at 379 (1842 ed.) 
(Hamilton). 
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choice of Congress how the superior author- 
ity of Federal law should be asserted.” * 

Be this as it may, those hostile to existing 
habeas corpus jurisdiction are persuaded 
that in all but the most extraordinary cir- 
cumstances a prisoner in State custody 
should be confined to Supreme Court review, 
on certiorari, of the highest State court 
judgment, whether this be a review of the 
conviction or of denial of some State col- 
lateral remedy. This view was codified in 
H. R. 5649, a bill drafted by a Habeas Corpus 
Committee of the Judicial Conference of the 
United States,” and approved, as the House 
report observed, by the Judicial Conference 
of the United States, composed of the Chief 
Justice of the United States and the presid- 
ing judges of the several courts of appeals, 
the Conference of Chief Justices of the sey- 
eral States, the Association of States Attor- 
neys General, and the section on judicial 
administration of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. It also has the support and ap- 
proval of the United States Department of 
Justice.” 

Not too surprisingly, the House Judiciary 
Committee—despite opposition from the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People,™ the American Civil Liberties 
Union, and a lone judge, Jerome Frank,” 


% Brown v. Allen (344 U. S. 443, 510 (1953) 
(separate opinion) ). 

* The committee is composed of Circuit 
Judges Parker (chairman), Phillips, and 
Stephens, and District Judges Hooper, 
Vaught, and Wyzanski. 

* Report 1. 

% Thurgood Marshall, special counsel for 
the NAACP, explained in his testimony that 
the NAACP opposed H. R. 5649 not because it 
was in any specific sense directed against 
Negroes but because its total impact would be 
to “lessen the law's protection of civil rights.” 
Hearings 79. 

In fact, as was noted on the House floor, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 102, pt. 1, p. 935, 
the bulk of habeas corpus applications are 
not from the South. Nearly 25 percent of 
current applications come from Illinois. 
Hearings 24, table 1, which, significantly, has 
until very recently, been plagued with so 
obscure a system of post conviction remedies 
as to invite the censure of the Supreme 
Court. See Marino v. Ragen (332 U. S. 561, 
563 (1947) (concurring opinion) ); Young v. 
Ragen (337 U. S. 235 (1949)). Efforts have 
been made to clarify and simplify these 
Illinois procedures. See statement of JAMES 
C. Murray, Representative from Illinois, 
hearings 65; cf. Jennings v. Illinois (342 U. S. 
104 (1951) ). 

* Judge Frank’s extensive concern with 
problems of remedying lawlessness in State 
law enforcement is mirrored in opinions such 
as his ultimately vindicated dissent in 
United States ex rel Leyra v. Denno (208 F. 2a 
605, 611 (2d Cir. 1953) reviewed 347 U. S. 
556 (1954)), and his majority opinion in 
United States ex rel Caminito v. Murphy 
(222 F, 2d 698 (2d Cir.) certioral denied, 350 
U. S. 896 (1955)). His opposition to H. R. 
5649 was set forth in a letter (hearings 16-17) 
to Congressman CELLER, chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee, emphasizing the 
serious implications of any significant alter- 
ation in habeas corpus practice: 

“I wish to express a serious objection solely 
to those provisions of H. R. 5649 which would, 
except in rare instances, limit review to a 
petition for certiorari addressed to the United 
States Supreme Court. My reasons, briefly 
stated, are as follows: 

“1. Experience has shown that the Supreme 
Court does not now have the time carefully 
to consider all the many certiorari petitions 
filed with it. The result of the provisions to 
which I refer will almost surely be that most 
efforts to obtain relief will be denied, even 
when, on careful consideration, it would ap- 
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reported the bill favorably.“ And on Janu- 
ary 19, 1956, the bill passed the House with- 
out opposition.* 

Although the bill was not acted on by the 
Senate prior to the adjournment of the 84th 
Congress, the widespread support it had en- 
listed suggests that interest in its ultimate 
enactment will not cease. A summary of the 
bill and an evaluation of its provisions are 
therefore in order. 


THE PROPOSED SOLUTION: H. R. 5649 


H. R. 5649, if adopted, would have added 
to section 2254 of the Judicial Code the 
following language: 

“A Justice of the Supreme Court, a circuit 
judge or a district court or judge shall en- 
tertain an application for a writ of habeas 
corpus in behalf of a person in custody pur- 
suant to a judgment of a State court, only 
on a ground which presents a substantial 
Federal constitutional question (1) which 
was not theretofore raised and determined, 
(2) which there was no fair and adequate 
opportunity theretofore to raise and have 
determined, and (3) which cannot there- 
after be raised and determined in a proceed- 


pear that there has been a deprivation of Fed- 
eral constitutional rights. 

“2. The virtue of the now existing proce- 
dure is this: The Federal district court and 
the Federal court of appeals have fully can- 
vassed the case before the Supreme Court is 
asked to pass on it. The opinions of those 
lower courts greatly aid the Supreme Court 
in determining whether to grant review. 

“The recent case of Leyra v. Denno is il- 
lustrative. * * * Had the proposed statute 
been in effect, the Supreme Court would not 
have had the benefit of the opinions of the 
lower Federal courts, carefully canvassing the 
pertinent facts. 

“3. It is urged by proponents of the bill 
that it is unseemly for lower Federal courts 
to set aside, in effect, judgments of convic- 
tion affirmed by the highest State courts. 
The answer is that, whenever a lower Federal 
court so acts, the State may seek certiorari 
in the United States Supreme Court, and 
that, usually, in such circumstances, certio- 
rari is granted. 

“4, To save the dignity of the State courts, 
and yet to meet my objection, the proposed 
statute might provide that, whenever a peti- 
tion for certiorari from a State court’s deci- 
sion is presented, the Supreme Court may 
refer the matter to the appropriate Federal 
district court to hear and report the facts, 
and recommend legal conclusions, and that 
such report shall be reviewed by the appro- 
priate Federal court of appeals before the 
Supreme Court again considers the case. 
Such a provision would furnish the Supreme 
Court with the views of the lower Federal 
courts. 

“Since, however, the existing procedure 
achieves the same result, I think it would be 
wiser to retain that procedure.” 

Subsequent to the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee hearings, Circuit Judge Denman ex- 
pressed his opposition to H. R. 5649. In a 
Statement and supplemental statement filed 
with the Senate Judiciary Committee in 
April and May 1956, Judge Denman noted 
that H. R. 5649, in conjunction with existing 
28 U. S. C. § 1241 (a), would appear to confer 
on the Supreme Court the intolerable burden 
of original jurisdiction, to the exclusion of 
all other Federal courts, over most habeas 
corpus applications now presented to the 
district courts. That the Court could exercise 
original jurisdiction consistently with art. 
III of the Constitution would seem doubtful 
in the extreme. Cf. Mooney v. Holohan (294 
U. S. 103 (1935) ), and note 73 infra. 

1 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 101, pt. 8, 
p. 10834; see also Report. 

“ CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Fol: 102, pt. 1, 
p. 935. 
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ing in the State court, by an order or judg- 
ment subject to review by the Supreme 
Court of the United States on writ of 
certiorari. 

“An order denying an application for a 
writ of habeas corpus by a person in custody 
pursuant to a judgment of a State court 
shall be reviewable only on a writ of cer- 
tiorari by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The petition for the writ of cer- 
tiorari shall be filed within 30 days after the 
entry of such order.” 

The crux of the bill is the first paragraph. 
Under that paragraph, habeas corpus could 
not issue if (a) the prisoner had a prior 
“fair and adequate opportunity” to raise 
his Federal questions in a State proceeding, 
whether or not he utilized that opportunity, 
or (b) there is under the State procedure 
a presently available post-conviction remedy 
in which the Federal questions could be 
raised and preserved for submission to the 
Supreme Court on certiorari.“ 

The premise of the bill is that “where 
adequate procedure is provided by State law 
for the handling of such petitions, the rem- 
edy should be sought in the State courts, 
with review of State court action only by 
the Supreme Court of the United States.” ” 
The legislative purpose was to squeeze the 
would-be applicant for habeas corpus be- 
tween the Scylla of implied waiver and the 
Charybdis of Supreme Court denial of cer- 
tiorari. There is little open water between 
the two. 


WAIVER 


As already indicated, the Judicial Code 
currently provides that a district court may 
not entertain an application for habeas cor- 
pus unless the applicant has “exhausted the 
remedies available in the courts of the 
State.” H. R. 564 would have apparently 
overlaid this limitation with the further pro- 
viso that, where no present State remedy ex- 
ists, failure to take advantage of a previ- 
ously available State remedy—at trial, for 
example—would forever preclude resort to 
the Federal courts. 

The proposed rule is grounded in the 
thought, articulated by the Committee on 
Habeas Corpus of the Judicial Conference, 
that “a defendant on trial should not be per- 
mitted to play fast and loose with the court 
in which he is tried by withholding matters 
which he can bring forward, and then be 
allowed to raise them in a subsequent pro- 
ceeding instituted in the Federal court, with- 
out time limitation, and upon new and in- 
dependent evidence, in the event of a failure 
to secure a State court judgment in his fa- 
vor.” There can be little criticism of the 
committee’s point if it really relates only to 
a deliberate attempt to mousetrap the prose- 
cution. If, for example, a Negro defendant 
and his attorney knowingly refrained from 
challenging a discriminatory system of jury 
selection for the express purpose of injecting 
into the record a subsequently available Fed- 
eral question, no good reason appears for 
cloaking the stratagem with the mantle of 
habeas corpus. 

Actually it is hard to suppose that under 
present practice such a wily defendant would 
get a very warm reception from the district 
judge—presumably there is mutuality in the 
principle “that habeas corpus is * * * to 
be governed by the rules of fairness enforced 


“The summary contained in the text is 
thought to be consistent with the explana- 
tions given by the Judiciary Committee, and 
by the Judicial Conference’s Habeas Corpus 
Committee, which drafted the measure. Re- 
port 3. 

“Report 2. 

“28 U. S. C. sec. 2254 (1952); see text at 
notes 17 and 18 supra. 

* Report 3. 
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in equity.” But, more important, it sur- 
passes belief that deliberate acquiescence in 
Federal error is a defense practice of any fre- 
quency. If the doctrine of implied waiver 
imported into H. R. 5649 were to cover only 
such cases, it would be of no consequence. 

But it would be a different and very seri- 
ous matter if the bill, by reversing the strong 
presumption against inferring waiver of con- 
stitutional rights, were to shut off all Fed- 
eral remedies for the prisoner whose trial 
counsel, in an excess of industrious incom- 
petence, overlooks defects in jury selection 
or fraud utilized to elicit his client’s confes- 
sion.” The very recently decided case of 
Darcy v. Handy,“ affords an instructive 
example. 

Darcy v. Handy—like Leyra v. Denno, to 
be considered shortly—is the kind of case 
whose procedural history Mr. Moody and the 
Association of State Attorneys General re- 
gard as particularly outrageous, Darcy, in 
a trial severed from that of three co- 
defendants, was convicted of felony murder 
in 1948. Certiorari was denied” from the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court’s affirmance ” 
of the conviction and thereafter was also 
denied from the State court denial of habeas 
corpus." Over 7 years after the trial, cer- 
tiorari was granted™ to review the Third 
Circuit's affirmance of denial of habeas cor- 
pus,* and finally, on June 11, 1956, the 
Supreme Court affirmed. The immediately 
relevant point, however, is that the issue 
which the Supreme Court at last considered 
was not raised in the State court until 2 
years after the State supreme court affirmed 
Darcy’s conviction. 

When the Supreme Court considered Dar- 
cy’s case, it concluded there was no lack of 
due process in the fact that Judge Boyer, 
who had presided over and publicly con- 
gratulated the jury on the conviction of Dar- 
cy’s confederates, took it upon himself not 
only to watch Darcy’s trial from a chair 
right in front of the jury but also on oc- 
casion during the trial to confer on the 
bench with his sitting colleague. Now as- 
sume that the Pennsylvania courts had re- 
garded the issue as foreclosed after the initial 
appeal, and assume further that the Su- 
preme Court had accepted the view of three 
dissenting justices (and three dissenting cir- 
cuit judges below) that Judge Boyer had 
transgressed the bounds of due process. It 
would seem an extremely rigorous view to 
conclude that the death sentence neverthe- 
less should remain undisturbed because the 
able counsel who represented Darcy at the 
first stages of the case had not properly pre- 
served the question. Yet such a ruling may 
well be within the intended meaning of 
H. R. 5649. It is possible, of course, that the 
Supreme Court might neutralize the pro- 
posed statutory language, should it ever be 
adopted by holding that one whose attorney 
neglects to preserve substantial constitu- 
tional questions has not had the fair and 
adequate opportunity envisaged by the 


4 Dissenting opinion of Justice Frankfur- 
ter in United States ex rel. Smith v. Baldi, 
344 U. S. 561, 573 (1953). 

“Cf. Adams v. United States ex rel. Mc- 
Cann, 317 U. S. 269 (1942). 

#24 U. S. L. Week 4330 (U. S. June 11, 
1956). 

#338 U. S. 862 (1949). 
wœ Commonwealth v. Darcy, 362 Pa. 259, 66 
A.2d 663 (1949). 

Commonwealth ex rel. Darcy v. Claudy, 
367 Pa. 130, 79 A.2d 785 (1951), cert. denied, 
342 U. S. 837 (1951). 

52 350 U. S. 872 (1955). 

53 United States ex rel. Darcy v. Handy, 224 
F. 2d 504 (3d Cir. 1955), affirming 130 F. 
Supp. 270 (E. D. Pa. 1954). 

"24 U. S. L. Week 4330 (U. S. June 11, 
1956). 
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Committee on Habeas Corpus in drafting the 
bill. But such a holding would not only 
undercut the notion of waiver—it would 
verge on the conclusion that the prisoner 
had been demonstrably denied his consti- 
tutional right to counsel. 


DENIAL OF CERTIORARI 


The inarticulate premise of the contention 
that denial of certiorari should foreclose fur- 
ther Federal inquiry is that the Supreme 
Court is simply not to be believed when it 
insists that “the denial of a writ of certiorari 
imports no expression of opinion upon the 
merits.” = 

Courts are mysterious institutions, and 
there is concededly no available subjective 
test of the Supreme Court’s sincerity. In 
this instance there is, however, an avail- 
able objective test, The history of Leyra v. 
Denno,* which Mr. Moody and his fellow 
State prosecutors regard as among “the most 
significant” * of the cases they rely on, 
Plainly demonstrates that in the field of 
habeas corpus the Court’s Delphic pro- 
nouncements about the implications of a 
denial of certiorari mean precisely what they 
say. 
In 1950, Camilo Leyra, a middle-aged bar- 
tender, was indicted and tried for the first 
degree murder of his aged parents. Ad- 
mitted in evidence against him were con- 
fessions made to a police psychiatrist and, 
soon thereafter, to others. On appeal from 
the death sentence, the New York Court of 
Appeals reversed, holding that the confes- 
sion to the psychiatrist had been elicted by 
“torture of the mind.” On the second 
trial, the other confessions were again ad- 
mitted: the death sentence was affirmed by 
the New York Court of Appeals, over the 
objection that the subsequent confessions 
flowed from and were infected by the first 
one. The Supreme Court denied certio- 
rari.“ Leyra sought habeas corpus in the 
Federal district court. Denial of the writ ™ 
was affirmed by a divided second circuit.” 
The Supreme Court granted certiorari,“ con- 
cluded that the subsequent confessions were 
likewise invalid, and reyersed.* New York 
then tried, convicted, and sentenced Leyra 
to death for a third time. But this time 
the New York Court of Appeals reversed the 
conviction and ordered the indictment dis- 
missed, concluding that “the prosecution 
has produced not a single trustworthy bit of 
affirmative, independent evidence connecting 
defendant with the crime.” © 

On April 27, 1956, after 4 years, 8 months 
and 31 days in the death house, Camilo Leyra 
was freed.” Under H. R. 5649 he would have 
been dead long since. 

Because the accused was ultimately dis- 
charged from custody, the path the Leyra 
case took is peculiarly dramatic. But it is 
not unique. There are other cases whose 
merits the Court has examined on the sec- 
ond trip after refusing to review the issues 


= United States v. Carver (260 U. S. 482, 
490 (1923)). 

347 U. S. 556 (1954). 

See text at note 1 supra. 

% People v. Leyra (302 N. Y. 353, 364, 98 
N. E. 2d 553, 559 (1951)). 

™ People v. Leyra (304 N. Y. 468, 108 N. E. 
2d 673 (1952)). 

© Leyra v. New York (345 U. S. 918, (1953) ). 

& Leyra v. Denno (113 F. Supp. 556 (S. D. 
N. Y. 1953) ). 

“ United States ex rel. Leyra v. Denno (208 
F. 2d 605 (2d Cir. 1953) ). 

& Leyra v. Denno (347 U. S. 926 (1954)). 

“ Leyra v. Denno (347 U. S. 556 (1954)). 

© People v. Leyra (1 N. Y. 2d 199, 210, 
134 N. E. 2d 475, 481 (1956) ). 

“New York Times, April 28, 1956, p. 29, 
col 3, 
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when first presented.” Plainly, therefore, 
denial of certiorari cannot be equated with 
a Supreme Court determination that no sub- 
stantial Federal question is presented. 

This might seem to mean that the Court’s 
disposition of certiorari petitions is a hope- 
lessly quixotic affair, that the discretion 
given the Court is misplaced, and that the 
Court should henceforth be properly re- 
quired, by legislation like H. R. 5649, to de- 
termine certiorari petitions in State crimi- 
nal cases as if it were disposing of the cases 
on the merits. The diagnosis and the pre- 
scription have surface plausibility, but no 
more. 

There may be many reasons why a particu- 
lar Justice votes to deny certiorari, and these 
reasons doubtless cannot be canvassed in full 
without participating in the secret confer- 
ences of the Court. But some factors affect- 
ing certiorari practice—particularly the 
factors operating in State criminal cases— 
are matters of public knowledge; and they do 
not add up to judicial irresponsibility. 

In the first place, no matter how worthy a 
case may look to lawyers unfamiliar with the 
record—or to the lawyer who made the rec- 
ord and is dazzled with his eloquence in a 
losing cause—the Supreme Court has no 
jurisdiction if Federal questions are not 
properly raised or if the State court dis- 
poses of the case on a State ground. 

Secondly, “experience has shown that the 
Supreme Court does not have the time care- 
fully to consider all the many certiorari neti- 
tions filed with it.” The Court has little 
enough time to devote to well drafted peti- 
tions. But hundreds of the certiorari peti- 
tions filed annually in the criminal field are 
prepared by the prisoners themselves, with- 
out benefits of counsel. Under these cir- 
cumstances, untangling the jurisdictional 
facts and assessing the substantiality of the 
questions sought to be presented is fre- 
quently an enormous task. 

To legislate on the theory that denials of 
such certiorari petitions are determinations 
on the merits is to do justice neither to the 
Supreme Court nor to the prisoner-peti- 
tioners. Justice Frankfurter, in explaining 
why district court judges entertaining 
habeas corpus petitions should not draw in- 
ferences adverse to the petitioners from 
prior denials of certiorari, has sought to 
make this plain: 

“We have repeatedly indicated that a 
denial of certiorari means only that, for 
one reason or another which is seldom dis- 
closed, and not infrequently for conflicting 
reasons which may have nothing to do with 
the merits and certainly may have nothing 
to do with any view of the merits taken 
by a majority of the Court, there were not 
four members of the Court who thought 
the case should be heard. Any departure 
from this fundamental rule in the type of 
case we are considering ought to be based 
on a showing that these denials of certiorari, 


“See United States ex rel. Smith v. Baldi 
(344 U. S. 561 (1953) ); Brown v. Allen, (344 
U. S. 443 (1953)); Moore v. Dempsey, (261 
U. S. 86 (1923) ); Frank v. Mangum, (237 U. S. 
309 (1915)). Cf. United States ex rel. Cami- 
nito v. Murphy, (222 F. 2d 698 (2d Cir. 1955) ), 
cert. denied (350 U. S. 896 (1956) (denial 
of certiorari to review State court conviction, 
followed by denial of habeas corpus reserved 
by court of appeals, certiorari being again 
denied); Cranor v. Gonzales (226 F. 2d 83 (9th 
Cir. 1955) ) (affirming grant of Federal habeas 
corpus after denial of certiorari to review 
denial of State habeas corpus); United States 
ex rel, Rogers v. Cummings, Civil No. 6294, D. 
Conn., Sept. 19, 1956 (memorandum filed, 
granting habeas corpus after denial of certio- 
rari to review State court conviction). 

® Letter from Judge Frank to Congressman 
CELLER, note 39, supra. 
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unlike all the other denials, are in fact the 
essential equivalents of adjudication on the 
merits. * * * There is certainly no more 
assurance that these petitions have been 
canvassed on their merits than is true of 
cases within the ordinary domain of cer- 
tiorari jurisdiction. 

“Indeed, there is less assurance that pe- 
titions by State prisoners could be consid- 
ered on their merits than is the case with 
ordinary petitions for certiorari.” © 

Manitestly, H. R. 5649 rests on a faulty 
analysis of the significance of the Court’s 
denial of certiorari. The nature of the error 
suggests that it is the members of the Su- 
preme Court, more than any other members 
of the Federal and State judiciaries, whose 
insight into the problems of habeas corpus 
practice would be most relevant. Regret- 
tably, the justices had little to do with 
framing the bill.” Doubtless the bill's in- 
adequacies are traceable in large measure 
to fundamental misunderstanding of the 
role that is and can be played by the Su- 
preme Court in reviewing State and Fed- 
eral adjudications.* 


® Separate opinion in Brown v. Allen (344 
U. S. 443, 492 (1953)). The Justice goes on 
to say: 

“These petitions for certiorari are rarely 
drawn by lawyers; some are almost unin- 
telligible and certainly do not present a 
clear statement of issues necessary for our 
understanding, in view of the pressure of 
the Court's work. The certified records we 
have in the run of certiorari cases to assist 
understanding are almost unknown in this 
field. Indeed, the number of cases in which 
most of the papers necessary to prove what 
happened in the State proceedings are not 
filed is striking. Whether there has been 
an adjudication or simply a perfunctory 
denial of a claim below is rarely ascertain- 
able. Seldom do we have enough on which 
to base a solid conclusion as to the adequacy 
of the State adjudication. Even if we are 
told something about a trial of the claims 
the applicant asserts, we almost never have 
a transcript of these proceedings to assist 
us in determining whether the trial was ade- 
quate. Equally unsatisfactory as a means 
for evaluating the State proceedings is the 
filing of opinions; in less than one-fourth 
of the cases is more than a perfunctory 
order of the State courts filed. We would 
have to have very different records and to 
alter our consideration of these cases radi- 
cally if a denial could fairly be deemed to 
be an undisclosed decision on the merits. 
In a few cases the issues before the district 
court had not even been raised here. In 
other cases, the emphasis put on the issues 
here differed considerably from that put 
on them in the district courts.” 

“It would seem quite unwarranted to 
infer Supreme Court concurrence in H. R. 
6649 from the fact that Chief Justice War- 
ren presided over sessions of the Judicial 
Conference endorsing the bill; nothing in 
the statutory provision establishing the Ju- 
dicial Conference imposes on the Chief Jus- 
tice the duty of representing the Supreme 
Court in the deliberation of the conference. 
(28 U. S. C. sec. 331 (1952).) Scrutiny of 
recent opinions of Justices Frankfurter and 
Black strongly suggests that at least they 
and Justice Douglas would be unsympathetic 
with the proposal. (See Brown v, Allen, 344 
U. S. 443, 498-99, 508-09, 511-13, 553-54 
(1953) .) 

UH. R. 5649, if enacted, will mean that de- 
nial of certiorari from a State court will bar 
any further Federal challenge based on the 
questions sought to be raised in the cer- 
tiorari petition. The impact this will have 
on the task of passing on certiorari petitions, 
outlined by Justice Frankfurter in the lan- 
guage quoted in the text, at note 69 supra, 
can only be conjectured, But it should be 
noted that many certiorari petitions the 
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CONCLUSION 


One might reasonably expect that an in- 
quiry into proposed curtailment of habeas 
corpus would start with the Constitution, 
That document, after all, provides explicitly 
that “the privilege of the writ of habeas cor- 
pus shall not be suspended, unless when in 
cases of rebellion or invasion the public 
safety may require it.” But it is conven- 
tionally assumed that perpetuation of Fed- 
eral district court habeas corpus jurisdiction 
is not constitutionally required, on the 
theory that Congress is free to give what 
items of Federal jurisdiction it chooses to 
courts which, unlike the Supreme Court, 
exist only by Congressional sufferance.” 
Moreover, the pending bill does not by its 
terms eliminate Federal habeas corpus for 
State prisoners; the remedy allegedly retains 
its vitality where no other avenue of judicial 
relief was or is open.“ Finally, it is, of 
course. true that until 1867 there was no 
Federal habeas corpus for prisoners in State 
custody.* From this it may be thought to 
follow that the constitutional grant of the 
privilege did not contemplate—or at all 
events did not require—an available collat- 
eral remedy for State prisoners. Nor is it 
likely that the Court would presently accept 
the rather elaborate argument that the 14th 
amendment retroactively inflated the scope 
of the constitutional privilege to include the 


Court might wish to grant are beyond its 
jurisdictional reach because the Federal 
questions apparently presented were not 
adequately raised—or not disposed of on 
Federal grounds—in the State courts. It 
cannot be presumed to have been the intent 
of the framers of H. R. 5649 to bar future 
Federal challenge where the objections to 
the petition for certiorari are jurisdictional 
(such a construction might, indeed, exacer- 
bate questions as to the validity of H, R. 
5649). There is, in any event, no way of 
telling from an order denying certiorari 
whether some or any of the Justices voted 
to deny the writ because they were skeptical 
of the petition’s jurisdictional sufficiency. 

The added burden in reviewing certiorari 
petitions from State courts which H. R. 5649 
would probably impose would only be aggra- 
vated by the provisions of the second para- 
graph of H. R. 5649, under which Federal 
district court dispositions of habeas corpus 
petitions would go directly to the Supreme 
Court on certiorari. Seventy appeals in 
habeas corpus cases were filed in the Fed- 
eral courts of appeals in fiscal year 1955. 
Director of the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts, annual report 1955, at 
160 (1956). 

2U. S. Const. art. I, sec. 9, cl. 2. 

™ See Ex parte Bollman (8 U.S. (4 Cranch) 
*74, *95 (1807)); Sheldon v. Sill (49 U.S. 
(8 How.) *411 (1850)); Ex parte McCardle 
(74 U. S. (7 Wall.) 506 (1868)). If the 
theory is sound, Congress, without “suspend- 
ing” the privilege, can nevertheless nullify it 
by simply withholding all habeas corpus ju- 
risdiction from all Federal courts: Congress 
may not only give lower Federal courts none, 
some or all of the powers reserved to them in 
art. III of the Constitution; Congress can 
also limit or abolish the Supreme Court's ap- 
pellate jurisdiction, cf. Ex parte McCardle, 
supra, and the unalterable original jurisdic- 
tion of the Supreme Court probably would 
provide small scope for the writ of habeas 
corpus, for Federal or State prisoners. See 
Ex Parte Dort. (44 U.S. (3 How.) *130 (1845) ); 
Ex parte Bollman, supra; cf. Marbury v. 
Madison (5 U. S. (1 Cranch) *137 (1803) ). 

™ Compare United States v. Hayman (342 
U.S. 205 (1952) ). 

™ See, e. g., Ex parte Dort (44 U.S. (3 How.) 
*103 (1845)), and see, generally, Collings, 
Habeas Corpus for Convicts—Constitutional 
Right or Legislative Grace? (40 Calif. L. Rev. 
335, 350-51 (1952) ). 
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newly created Federal rights to protection 
against State action, 

But “what is constitutional may still be 
very unwise.” 7 

Wisdom here dictates other needs and 
other solutions. What is needed is expert 
and painstaking judicial scrutiny, which can 
weigh on sensitive scales the competing 
claims of individual liberty and State law 
enforcement. In order to do the job with 
even greater care than is now exercised— 
and perhaps with greater deference to the 
dignity owing a sovereign State’s judicial 
processes—present Federal habeas corpus 
jurisdiction might fittingly be transferred to 
a special three-judge Court of Habeas 
Corpus." 

Such a reform would meet the real prob- 
lem—vindication of fundamental consti- 
tutional rights in a manner consistent with 
American federalism. But proposals like 
H, R. 5649 would ride rough-shod over those 
rights, and over the proud boast that “the 
great writ of habeas corpus, has been for 
centuries esteemed the best and only suf- 
ficient defence of human freedom.” 7s 

In short, adoption of restrictive legislation 
of the character proposed would be a tragic 
retreat.” ™ For, aside from the limited 
supervisory role the Supreme Court can play, 
such legislation would effectively confine the 
policing of the 14th amendment’s mandates 
to the courts of the several States. And, 
“unfortunately, instances are not wanting in 
which even the highest State courts have 
failed to recognize violations of these pre- 
cepts that offend the limitations which the 
Constitution of the United States places 
upon enforcement by the States of their 
criminal law.”™ Nor is it a real answer to 
suggest that State trial Judges can, in ap- 
propriate postconviction proceedings, cor- 
rect the errors of brethren of equal or higher 
rank." The understandable reluctance of 
judges to impeach their colleagues, or to 
flout the will of juries and the electorate as 
a whole," together with the procedural com- 
plexities that becloud most postconviction 
remedies,“ would appear to explain the strik- 
ing dearth of State court decisions sustaining 
collateral attacks upon criminal convictions. 

Those who advocate curtailment of the 
writ lay special emphasis upon the asserted 
need for judicial finality: at some point, it 
is urged, there must be an end to litigation. 
As a general proposition there is, of course, 
much to be said for the procedural devices 


( “ See Chaffee, The Blessings of Liberty (89 
1956) ). 

* A similar proposal was advanced and later 
abandoned by the Judicial Conference. See 
Brown v. Allen (344 U. S, 443, 499 (1953)) 
(separate opinion). 

% Ex parte Yerger (75 U. S. (8 Wall.) 85, 95 
(1868) ). 

™ Don't Retreat on Civil Rights, editorial 
in the Milwaukee Journal, July 7, 1956, p. 8, 
cols. 1-2, opposing enactment of H. R. 5649. 

© Brown v. Allen (344 U. S. 443, 511 (1953) ) 
(separate opinion of Justice Frankfurter). 

™ See, e. g., the confidence expressed by 
Circuit Judge Parker and by Ohio’s Chief 
Justice Weygandt in the availability of State 
collateral remedies as an effective alternative 
to the present scope of Federal habeas corpus. 
Hearings 11, 14. 

It would seem fair to suppose, for 
example, that in many Southern or border 
States an elected Judge who ordered the re- 
trial or release of a Negro prisoner would be 
jeopardizing his career. See statement by 
Circuit Judge Denman, supra note 39, at 
5-10. 

“As a result, many claims of denial of 
Federal right, when sought after conviction, 
are recognizable in State courts only with 
difficulty, or not at all.” Note: Effect of the 
Federal Constitution in Requiring State Post- 
Conviction Remedies, 53 Colum. L. Rev. 
1143, 1145 (1953). See note 38 supra. 
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which limit the suitor to his day in court 
and his right of appeal. But the manifest 
utility within their proper sphere, of res 
judicata, collateral estoppel, and the rest of 
that unfriendly but expeditious tribe, should 
not so dazzle the beholder as to stimulate 
their application outside that sphere. These 
concepts, like stare decisis, stem from the 
principle that “in most matters it is more 
important that the applicable rule * * * be 
settled than that it be settled right.” But 
where personal liberty is involved, a demo- 
cratic society employs a different arithmetic 
and insists that it is less important to reach 
an unshakable decision than to do justice. 
It is for this reason that, as Justice Frank- 
furter has put it, “the uniqueness of ha- 
beas corpus in the procedural armory of our 
law cannot be too often emphasized.” ® The 
habeas corpus writ “is in the spirit of our 
inherited law. It accords with, and is thor- 
oughly regardful of, ‘the liberty of the sub- 
ject,’ from which flows the right in England 
to go from judge to judge, any one of whose 
decisions to discharge the prisoner is final.” ” 
Federal habeas corpus procedure does not— 
and very likely should not—emulate the ex- 
traordinary liberalty of the English rule.” 
But, as Justice Rutledge once observed, “the 
writ should be available whenever there 
clearly has been a fundamental miscarriage 
of justice for which no other adequate rem- 
edy is presently available. Beside executing 
its great object, which is the preservation 
of personal liberty and assurance against its 
wrongful deprivation, considerations of econ- 
omy of judicial time and procedures, impor- 
tant as they undoubtedly are, become com- 
paratively insignificant.” * 

The articulate premises of the attack on 
the habeas corpus writ are grounded in the 
supposed first principles of judicial finality 
and of the sound management of a Federal 
union. Just below the surface, however, 
lurks the less plainly articulated but perhaps 
more deeply felt belief that the Supreme 
Court has grievously erred in the sequence 
of great cases which utilized habeas corpus 
to probe trial records for fundamental er- 
ror" Somewhat circuitously the suggestion 
is deftly made that the real onus for current 
“abuse” of habeas corpus must rest with 
those Justices who insistently and ceaselessly 
require that State trial procedures conform 
with the mandates of the 14th amendment.” 

If the Court has been too vigilant, cur- 
tailing habeas corpus would do much to re- 
dress the balance. But those who see in 
these great cases judicial statesmanship of a 
high order—slowly educating the bench, the 
bar, police, prosecutors, and the mass of cit- 
izens to the highest traditions of Anglo- 
American law—should look skeptically at at- 
tempts to circumvent the writ. Justice 
Black has put the matter simply and well: 
“[I]t is never too late for courts in habeas 
corpus proceedings to look straight through 
procedural screens in order to prevent for- 
feiture of life or liberty in flagrant defiance 
of the Constitution * * *. Perhaps there 
is no more exalted judicial function.” ®t 


s Burnet v. Coronado Oil & Gas Co. (285 
U. S. 393, 406 (1932)) (dissenting opinion of 
Justice Brandeis) . 

% Brown v, Allen (344 U. S. 443, 512 (1953) ) 
(separate opinion). 

Id. at 509. 

5 See ibid. 

s Sunal v. Large (332 U. S. 174, 189 (1947) ) 
(dissenting opinion). In Wade v. Mayo (334 
U. S. 672, 681 (1948)) the Court, through 
Justice Murphy, observed that, “the preven- 
tion of undue restraints on liberty is more 
important than mechanical and unrealistic 
administration of the Federal courts.” 

3 See, e. g., cases cited in notes 11-16, su- 
pra. 
® See, e. g., Hearings 3, 12-13, 42-44; report 


2. 
“Brown v. Allen (344 U. S. 443, 554 
(1953) ) (dissenting opinion). 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Ir. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recor» an editorial on 
the same subject. The editorial was 
published in the Milwaukee Journal. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DANGEROUS BILL WEAKENS CONSTITUTIONAL 
PROTECTION 


This is the most dangerous period on the 
legislative front in Washington, Congress is 
in its eighth month of sitting, everybody is 
in a hurry to quit, and the opportunity is 
ripe to maneuver a bad bill quietly and 
quickly through the Houses without raising 
public alarm. 

This is now being done with a 4-year-old 
bill that would render a basic and indis- 
pensable right almost useless. The right is 
that of access to the Federal courts via writ 
of habeas corpus when State courts have 
allegedly refused to give effect to Federal 
constitutinal guaranties. 

A corrective bill, slickly described by 
those pushing it as relieving the Federal 
courts of a nuisance and the State courts 
of interference, was buried for months in the 
House until recent days. Suddenly it was 
called up and passed without hearings. Just 
as quickly and also without hearings, the 
Senate Judiciary Committee has sent it to 
the floor for concurrence. 

Federal habeas corpus may now be used 
against State courts when the latter appear 
to have misconceived a Federal constitu- 
tional right and no other recourse is left. 
The bill would permit only a new claim of 
violation, not adjudicated before, to be the 
basis for such a writ. The effect would be 
to make State courts the final judges of any 
Federal constitutional issue that is raised 
to them in a criminal case, and to make the 
Constitution futile when they misjudge. 

Since there are States where Federal con- 
stitutional rights are indeed not sacredly re- 
spected even by the courts, this virtual ab- 
dication of Federal judicial authority to make 
the Constitution stick at all levels would 
be a tragic retreat. 

Significantly, the United States Attorney 
General recently held an all-star national 
conference on the causes and cures of con- 
gestion in the courts. In all the exhaustive 
discussion of numerous aspects, not one word 
was said about a need to curb habeas corpus 
applications. 

Some tardy vigilance is now required on 
the Senate floor to stop this wrong-headed 
measure—at least until another session can 
go studiously and publicly into so vital a 
subject. 


PASSPORTS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp, in connection 
with my remarks, an editorial entitled 
“Passports,” which was published in the 
Statesman, of Delhi, India, on July 12, 
1958. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PASSPORTS 

When the United States Supreme Court 
lately ruled, in several cases over passports, 
that their denial by the State Department 
was unlawful, commentators wondered 
whether Mr. Dulles would take this defeat 
lying down. Mr. Eisenhower has since sent 
& special message to Congress, seeking powers 
to reverse it. “The Secretary of State,” he 
declares, “should have clear authority to 
prevent Americans from using passports to 
travel to an area where there is no means 
of protecting them, or where their presence 
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would conflict with our foreign policy ob- 
jectives, or be inimical to the security of the 
United States of America.” But, at least in 
the present and local context, it could as 
easily be argued that the first and third of 
these reasons are merely specious, while the 
second is rather disreputable. Some of the 
questions arising are of importance every- 
where. 

The Supreme Court did not ignore the 
requirements of national security. In war, 
it conceded, or time of “greatest imminent 
danger to public safety,” the right to travel 
could be reasonably and even drastically 
curtailed. A minority argued that “in a 
wholly realistic sense there is no peace to- 
day, and there was no peace in 1952,” when 
the relevant act was passed. But the ma- 
jority, while avoiding any ruling on the con- 
stitutionality of the act, held that such a 
state of affairs did not justify withholding 
passports on mere grounds of opinion. This 
is surely sensible. The idea of Mr. Paul 
Robeson as secret agent, with microfilm con- 
cealed in his throat lozenges, would be 
highly colored even for the late Senator 
McCarthy. Against Mr, Weldon Dayton, who 
was proposing to come to the Tata Institute 
in Bombay, the State Department claimed 
to possess evidence of a kind (for example, 
“alleged” presence in an apartment “alleg- 
edly” used for microfilming documents); 
but, as it would not produce this, no exam- 
ination or cross-examination was possible, 
and there was an evident failure of “due 
process.” 

The argument from lack of protection is 
even thinner. A man may put himself in 
many a situation of danger from which it is 
difficult to protect him: by crossing a New 
York street against the lights, for instance, 
or playing a game of American football. He 
is usually considered to do these things at 
his own risk. A passport is a request to 
foreign governments to help a traveler in 
need, not a guaranty of absolute protec- 
tion. If he proposes to go to places where 
law and order does not prevail, or where 
the regime is itself contemptuous of the 
forms of civilized law, the issuing authority 
may legitimately warn him that this may 
be unwise. But to act as a kind of com- 
pulsory grandmother in the matter seems 
a pretension singularly bureaucratic, irri- 
tating as it is for diplomatists when the oc- 
casional adventurous or foolish traveler 
lands himself in trouble. 

But the State Department is surely scrap- 
ing the bottom of the barrel with the second 
argument. The “forelgn policy objectives” 
of a country are not a sacrosanct set of 
eternal verities, but the opinions which hap- 
pen at the moment to be held by the gov- 
ernment in power. Today Mr. Dulles dis- 
approves of people who are too friendly 
toward Mr. Khrushchev or Mr. Mao Tse- 
tung. Twenty years ago Mr. Chamberlain 
disapproved of those who were too un- 
friendly toward Herr Hitler or Signor Mus- 
solini. As the Supreme Court remarked, 
Congress in 1952 did not give the Secretary 
of State explicit authority to withhold pass- 
ports on grounds of applicants’ beliefs or 
associations; “we would be faced with im- 
portant constitutional questions” if it had. 
Were any new law drafted on these lines, 
there seems a strong likelihood that action 
under it would—failing a change in the 
composition of the Court—be struck down 
again. The State Department's efforts to 
impose its own interpretation would then 
begin to look perilously like those of certain 
Southern States to delay equally sensible 
but unwelcome decisions in a more domestic 
sphere. 


NATIONAL FOREST TIMBER 
ACCESS ROADS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Record at the conclusion of my re- 
marks a series of letters between myself, 
the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
NEUBERGER], and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, on the national forest timber 
access road program in the Pacific 
Northwest and throughout the Nation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr.MORSE. Mr. President, for many 
years I have fought, along with other 
Pacific Northwest Senators, to get our 
national forests on a sound operating 
basis. In 1953, when this administra- 
tion came into power, the annual au- 
thorization for forest development roads 
under the Highway Act was $22,500,000 
yearly, plus 10 percent of forest receipts, 
as provided in title 16, United States 
Code, section 501. Each time the High- 
way Act has been before the Congress, 
the administration has flatly opposed 
any increase. This year the adminis- 
tration called for abolition of the forest 
development authorization in the High- 
way Act. The Congress has increased 
the authorization to $32 million for 1959, 
and $30 million for 1960 and 1961; and 
the 10 percent of receipts that may be 
used for those roads also continues. 

THE ADMINISTRATION’S LACK OF BUSINESS 

FORESIGHT ON ACCESS ROADS 


The administration has failed to re- 
quest the full Highway Act authorization 
for access roads in its budget requests 
for appropriations. The Congress has 
rectified this, too. However, in addition 
to these funds authorized and controlled 
by Congress, there is another method by 
which timber roads are constructed. In 
many cases, the price of timber is re- 
duced by an amount equal to the esti- 
mated road cost, and the timber pur- 
chaser builds the road. 

I call attention to the fact that in the 
first year this administration was in 
power, $12,897,080 of appropriated funds 
were spent on timber road construction, 
and only $10,199,000 was spent via tim- 
ber price reductions to timber purchas- 
ers. In 1959, $27,350,000 in appropriated 
funds will be spent in construction—an 
increase of about $14 million, or 110 per- 
cent. Timber purchaser expenditures 
will be up to $38 million a year, or 280 
percent. In this 6-year period, $160 mil- 
lion in appropriated funds will have been 
spent for road construction, while timber 
purchasers spent $166 million. 

This $166 million is outside the control 
of Congress and the Budget Bureau. It 
is, in effect, an appropriation of receipts, 
which has drained off $41.5 million which 
normally would have been paid to local 
governments in the counties that have 
national forests. I refer to the 25-per- 
cent share of receipts which is a statutory 
payment in lieu of taxes. This is money 
that could have helped our local schools 
meet the educational challenge that con- 
fronts us. 

THE ADMINISTRATION'S TIMBER PURCHASER AC- 
CESS ROAD CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM HURTS 
SMALL BUSINESS 
This great demand that timber pur- 

chasers build roads has stifled the small 

timber operator. These evils persist be- 
cause the administration ignores the 
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facts. It talks about helping local gov- 
ernment and small b ess. Its money 
and fiscal policies have done more harm 
than anyone really knows. The admin- 
istration apparently opposes Congres- 
sional review of this program. The total 
program for construction has risen from 
$23 million a year to $65 million, and 
most of it is outside the budget. It op- 
poses the increased authorization in the 
bills introduced by the Northwest States 
Members of Congress, which would pro- 
vide $50 million annually in appropriated 
funds. Yet in fiscal year 1957, the com- 
bined construction expenditures reached 
$53 million. Timber purchasers con- 
struction expenditures started to climb 
rapidly, starting with 1956, ar J far more 
rapidly than appropriated funds. 
THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST SUFFERS UNDER AD- 
MINISTRATION’S ACCESS ROAD PROGRAM 
Table 3 of the July 31 letter shows the 
value of timber cut. The various forests 
get back 10 percent of receipts for these 
forest roads, In 1959, the Pacific North- 
west will get $8,500,000 in appropriated 
funds, $6,900,000 for construction, and 
$1,600,000 for maintenance. Of this 
amount, $5,500,000 is money due to the 
Northwest States under the 10 percent 
law; and $3 million will come from the 
$32 million authorized in the Highway 
Act. In other words, we shall get less 
than 10 percent of the forest road money 
in the Highway Act account, and we 
shall supply 90 percent ourselves. Tim- 
ber purchasers in the 2 Pacific North- 
west States will account for 61 percent 
of the timber purchaser built roads in 
the Nation. This is the way the Depart- 
ment is handling this program—it is a 
do-it-yourself one—for the Pacific 
Northwest, despite the fact that Oregon 
and Washington account for over 50 per- 
cent of the value of the national forest 
timber cut. Yet our national forests are 
far from developed, and many mills are 
starved for timber. I insert here a brief 
table which shows the totals nationally 
and regionally for timber purchaser and 
appropriated fund roads, and the per- 
centage of road construction in the Pa- 
cific Northwest, by timber purchasers. 
I call attention to the fact that the Pa- 
cific Northwest total road program is a 
declining percentage of the national to- 
tal, but that dependence on timber pur- 
chaser constructed roads is increasing. 
The table is as follows: 


Total construction only appropriated funds 
and timber purchaser expenditure 


Pacifie Pereent 
North- con- 
Fiseal | National Pacifice west structed, 
year Northwest | percent Pacific 
of Northwest, 
national | by timber 
tal | purchasers 
Thousands | Thousands 
1953... 23, 096 12, 620 52 
1054.2. 35, 103 15, 722 45 67 
1955.... 38, 101 21, 020 55 56 
1956... 45, 320 648 75 
1957... 55, 013 26, 466 48 7 
1958__.. 66, 867 29, 841 45 70 
1959... 65, 350 30, 400 78 


Mr. President, I also insert a table 
which shows the share of authorized 
funds for construction and maintenance 
which the Pacifc Northwest has re- 
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ceived. Timber purchaser roads are ex- 
cluded: 


The construction percentage should be 
compared with the next to the last 
column in table 2 attached to the De- 
partment of Agriculture letter of July 
31. On this basis, since 1953 the Pacific 
Northwest has suffered even a larger drop 
in its share of construction funds. A 
lesser percentage of the national total 
is now allocated to the Pacific North- 
west, for maintenance, than was the case 
in 1953. 

SUBSTANTIAL AMOUNT OF THE APPROPRIATED 
FUNDS USED FOR MAINTENANCE 


Not all the appropriated funds are used 


for construction., I insert this table, 
which shows the situation: 


Percent of 
national 


Percent of 
Pacific North- 
authorized | west autbor- 
funds spent 
for mainte- 
nance 


Fiscal year 


BRRSESS 
£ 


In the Pacific Northwest, a substan- 
tially lesser percentage of the authorized 
funds allocated to the Pacific Northwest 
is used for road maintenance, as com- 
pared to such use elsewhere. This is be- 
cause so much of the road maintenance 
in the Northwest is performed by timber 
purchasers. This means that heavy re- 
liance on timber sale purchasers in the 
Northwest has the effect of further re- 
ducing gross receipts, and thus reducing 
payments to local governments. This is 
a double-bladed ax that the administra- 
tion is using, and it cuts us twice with 
each swing. 


CHANGES ARE NEEDED 


Mr. President, the record is clear on 
this timber-access program. Many na- 
tional forests need roads. Allowable cuts 
are not being met in many places. It 
is true that the forests are on sustained 
yield, and I am glad of it. Undercutting, 
while not necessarily harmful to the for- 
est, constitutes an economic waste. 
When the forest is not accessible by road, 
timber cannot be fully and properly man- 
aged. Despite the shortcomings I cite, 
the Forest Service has made progress. 
The Forest Service has done as well as it 
could in a fiscal straitjacket. 

The administration has failed to look 
in a clear and consistent manner at the 
overall picture. Now the Secretary is 
undertaking a full -eview of the timber- 
road program, and he expects to send a 
report to Congress next year. I hope he 
will take the time to think carefully of 
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the long-term needs. I urge him to con- 
sider the views of the people who live 
near the forests and the views of those 
who do not. I particularly urge consid- 
eration of the business aspects and the 
revenue that will accrue to the Govern- 
ment, through complete development of 
commercial forest areas. Special 
thought must be given to Federal re- 
sponsibility to local governments. I 
know of no one thing more needed for 
sound multiple-use development of the 
national forests than a proper and 
promptly completed road network. Sec- 
retary Benson’s forecasts are that our 
national forests will be expected to sup- 
ply 21 billion board-feet of timber in the 
year 2000, in contrast to the present 7.9 
billion board-feet I urge that he con- 
sider discharging his responsibility, not 
only to this generation, but also to future 
generations. 
EXHIBIT A 
APRIL 25, 1958. 
The Honorable Ezra T. BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Deak SECRETARY BENSON: Attached is a 
list of forest road projects in Oregon which 
we are advised can be placed under con- 
struction contract either immediately or 
within 90 days. The ready-to-be-advertised 
projects total $2,411,000 and we understand 
that by administrative action you recently 
designated $1,065,000 worth of these projects 
to be placed under construction contract, 

Additional projects totaling $644,000 in 
this group, could be advertised in 90 days 
to provide a total balance of $1,990,000 in 
needed additional construction that could 
be placed under contract by use of the ad- 
vance authority granted by the Highway Act. 
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The 1958 act provided you with an addi- 
tional $5 million for forest development 
roads and trails which can be used at once. 
It also authorized $30 million for fiscal year 
1960 and you could utilize a substantial 
amount of these funds starting July 1, 1958. 

We are cognizant of the needs that exist 
in other States for these roads and of the 
value they possess, not only to the develop- 
ment of our national forests, but also as a 
means of stabilizing employment. Accele- 
ration of the road program is urgently re- 
quested by the Western Forest Industries 
Association and the Industrial Forestry As- 
sociation as a means of assuring better avail- 
ability of the full allowable cut from the 
national forests. 

The Congress has reiterated its grant of 
contract authority to you. The Congress 
has also, after careful consideration in- 
creased the authorization for forest devel- 
opment roads and trails, mindful of the 
request from the executive branch that no 
authorization be written into the Highway 
Act. The Congress, with bipartisan una- 
nimity has shown increased recognition of the 
need for forest roads. The President has 
signed the Highway Act into law and by that 
action has placed upon your shoulders the 
responsibility to carry out the law fully and 
enthusiastically. 

We would appreciate a statement from you 
by May 15 as to the steps you plan to take 
to give full effect to the authority and priv- 
ilege granted to you by the Congress. We 
specifically request that you advise us, in 
view of the readiness of these projects from 
an engineering standpoint, how many you 
can place under contract by August 15, 
1958. 

Please advise us if we can be of any assist- 
ance. 

Sincerely yours, 
WAYNE MORSE, 
RICHARD L. NEUBERGER. 


TABLE I.—Oregon projects ready to be advertised 


Esti- 
Prior- Project name No. Stand- | Forest value Units or mated 
ity ard m cost 
1 | Agness....-..-.-----| | 3383 | Siskiyou...-.--| 1lane...| Timber..---{4, 800,000 | 4.65--.------ $390, 
2 190, 
3 3,903 |... do. 150, 
5 -| 131.1 | Willamette 56, 
8 umboot.....------- 8439 W aloe a- 386, 
10 | Drift Creek_.....---- E A, E. es ee 230, 


1 purpose- 
Timber coun 1, 


£25 
$23 8332833 33383 


m 
= 
p 


82 8 


83, 000 


Umpqua. 


EXHIBIT 2 
z DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., June 3, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate. 
DEAR SENATOR Morse: This is in reply to 
your request of April 25, 1958, for a report on 


Siuslaw......- a All paren: 


ale and 2 Br. 
2.6. 


use of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1958 
as it relates to the national forests, 

For programing purposes, the additional 
$5 million authorized for the fiscal year 1959 
by the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1958 will 
be combined with the $23,750,000 remaining 
in the authorization for fiscal year 1959 
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under the 1956 act. It is planned to make 
allocations to the various Forest Service re- 
gions on the basis of a program totaling 
$28,750,000. While up to $5 million of this 
amount is available for obligation in fiscal 
year 1958, it is impossible at this time to 
state how much will be so obligated and 
which specific projects would be involved. 

Road and trail authorizations are allocated 
to the regions and are programed by the 
regional foresters according to relative needs 
in the various national forests as provided 
in section 23 of the Federal Highway Act of 
1921. The Forest Service will receive reports 
of the regional foresters on their final pro- 
grams about August 1. If you desire infor- 
mation on the road and trail program for the 
Oregon national forests before then we will 
be glad to ask the regional forester to send 
it to you as soon as he has approved the pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1959. This should be 
about the middle of June. 

The extent to which the 1960 authoriza- 
tion will be obligated in the fiscal year 1959 
will be given full consideration in the light 
of all the factors involved, including the 
amount of the appropriation available to 
liquidate such obligations in 1959. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. L. PETERSON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


EXHIBIT 3 


Mr. E. L. Pererson, 
Assistant Secretary, Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. ©. 

Dear Mr. PETERSON: This will acknowledge 
your letter of June 3 on access roads in the 
national forests. 

Will you advise me by mid-June of the 
approved program for the fiscal year 1959. 
Also, as soon as possible after August 1, I 
would like to have information on the final 
program. 
I am pleased that the Department has 
agrted to use the full authority granted by 
Congress. Recently reports have reached me 
that the Pacific Northwest will receive a 
much smaller share of the total allocation 
than its total business might indicate is jus- 
tified. You are aware that I have long be- 
lieved that too much reliance is placed upon 
timber purchasers to build roads in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. I hope that you will give 
this situation your personal attention and 
I desire to have your views on whether this 
allotment will reduce reliance on timber 
purchaser road construction for the forth- 
coming year. 

Sincerely, 


JUNE 7, 1958. 


WAYNE MORSE. 
EXHIBIT 4 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., July 7, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: This is in reply to 
your request of June 7, 1958, for information 
on the final road and trail program for fiscal 
year 1959. 

The program for all the national forests is 
as follows: 

Upkeep of the road and trail 


maintenance and 
care, restoration of wornout 
and damaged facilities, and 
replacement of bridges from 
authorized funds.__..-_.-_ $14, 000, 000 
Development of the road and 

trail system: 
Preconstruction and construc- 
tion engineering, construc- 
tion and reconstruction of 
roads and trails, and sup- 
plementary construction on 
purchaser road projects 

funds 


from authorized -=== 23, 750, 000 
Subtotal authorized funds 37, 750, 000 
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Development of the road and trail 
system—Continued c 
Construction and reconstruc- 
tion of roads by purchasers 
(estimated value of work 
TN Ve a ee SE 


75, 750, 000 


The regional forester at Portland will ad- 
vise you directly on his program for road and 
trail work in the Oregon national forests in 
fiscal year 1959. 

The current level of funding does not re- 
duce reliance on timber purchaser construc- 
tion. In fact, it was necessary to plan on 
more work by purchasers for fiscal year 1959 
than in fiscal year 1957. The following tabu- 
lation illustrates this: 


Fiscal year 1957 program (accomplished) : 
Value of work from author- 


NAT UTA oe sess nes os me ones whe $35, 794, 966 
Estimated value of work by 

purchasers —.............. 29, 480, 010 

Total program ____------ 65, 274, 976 


Timber cut: 7 billion board-feet. 
Fiscal year 1959 program (planned): 
Value of work from author- 


ARO SUNOS... wnwwnanne nan $37, 750, 000 
Estimated value of work by 

PUTCHAsSErS: on Knee nman nace 38, 000, 000 

Total program-......--- 75, 750, 000 


Timber cut: 8 billion board-feet. 

Funds authorized for forest development 
roads and trails are allocated “according to 
the relative needs of the various national 
forests, taking into consideration the exist- 
ing transportation facilities, value of timber, 
or other resources served, relative fire dan- 
ger, and comparative difficulties of road and 
trail construction” (sec. 23, Federal Highway 
Act of 1921, 42 Stat. 218). 

The current allocating base of the For- 
est Service devotes about 23 percent of the 
funds for roads and trails to the Pacific 
Northwest region. The base is intended to 
refiect all needs for upkeep and development 
of the system; we believe it is rational both 
with respect to protection of the forests and 
the management and use of all their re- 
sources. 

Allocations in any given year vary some- 
what from the base because of exigencies in 
programing. For example, about 25.6 per- 
cent of the funds available was allocated to 
the Pacific Northwest region for fiscal year 
1958. For fiscal year 1959 the allocation is 
about 22.5 percent; the average for the bi- 
ennium is about 24.1 percent. 

If you have further questions after hear- 
ing from the regional forester concerning 
the Oregon program for fiscal year 1959, 
please let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. L. PETERSON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


EXHIBIT 5 


JuLY 14, 1958. 
Mr. E. L. PETERSON 
Assistant Secretary, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PETERSON: I have your letter of 

July 7, on the Forest Service road and trail 

. It does not contain sufficient data 
to indicate all of the pertinent facts. The 
first tabulation dealing with 1959 is not 
clear on whether or not the $38 million in- 
cludes maintenance performed by timber 
purchasers. I am under the impression 
from previous information that it does not. 
Will you please have this clarified for 1959 
and 1957 and show the amount for timber 
operator maintenance separately? 

Your letter discussed 1958 allocations, but 
no breakdown for this fiscal year is fur- 
nished, thus it is impossible for me to quick- 
ly ascertain the facts. 
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It is disappointing to me that reliance on 
timber purchaser built roads is increasing 
and that the total allotment to the Pacific 
Northwest region will be a lower percentage 
in 1959 than it has been heretofore. It 
would be appreciated if you would have the 
Forest Service prepare a table for the various 
parts of the road and trail program covering 
fiscal year 1953 through 1959, which shows 
the total funds (including timber purchaser 
work) and the funds allocated to the Pacific 
Northwest, as well as the percentage rela- 
tionship. Will you also include figures 
showing the volume of timber sold, its value 
and the percentage attributed to the Pacific 
Northwest? 

I will appreciate your cooperation on this 
and want to assure you that the Forest 
Service road program shall continue to have 
my full support. 

Sincerely yours, 
WAYNE MORSE. 


EXHIBIT 6 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., July 31, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: This is in reply to 
your request of July 14, 1958, for additional 
information on the forest development road 
and trail program. 

The item of #38 million in the first tabu- 
lation in our July 7 letter is the estimated 
value to the Government of road construc- 
tion and reconstruction by timber purchas- 
ers. It does not include maintenance. 

Maintenance by purchasers is an operating 
cost. It is incurred by them for their own 
benefit and has no residual value to the Gov- 
ernment. Consequently, it is not included 
in our program or in accomplishment reports. 

In the second tabulation in our July 7 
letter we gave the last fiscal year for which 
accomplishment reports were available for 
comparison with the planned program for 
fiscal year 1959. Accomplishment reports for 
fiscal year 1958 will not be available until 


August 13 


October 1; the planned program for the 
year was as follows: 


Fiscal year 1958 program 
(planned): 
Value of work from author- 
ised: fundii aanne $41, 039, 000 
Estimated value of work by 
purchasers__._........ ---- 36, 214,000 
Total program....... ---- 77,253,000 


Timber cut: 7.9 billion board-feet. 

The tabulations on the road and trail pro- 
gram and volume and value of timber are 
attached. For timber we have given the data 
on the volume cut rather than the volume 
sold. We can supply the other data if you 
desire but believe cut is more significant. 

The data in the tabulations for fiscal years 
1953 through 1957 are for the program as 
accomplished. The data for fiscal years 1958 
and 1959 are for the program as planned. 
Accomplishment data for these years will be 
available as stated in the footnotes. 

If you have further questions, please let 
us know. 

Sincerely yours, 
Marvin L. MCLAIN; 
Assistant Secretary. 


TABLE 1.—Forest development road and trail 
program—Total, all national-forest regions 


{Thousands of dollars} 


From authorized funds By 
pur- | Total 
Fiscal year chasers,| pro- 
Anin- | Con- con- | gram 

tenance) struc- | Total pl 


! Program as accomplished, 
2 Program as planned, presen pom nse will be avail- 
able Oct. 1 following the close of the fiscal year. 


TABLE 2.—Forest development road and trail program 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST REGION 


Fiseal year 


Mainte- 
nance 


Construe- 
tion 


Thousands 
$1, 559 
1,385 

1, 401 

1. 762 


From authorized funds 


Comparison with total 


By pur- program, all regions 
chasers, Total, 
construc- regional 
tion program | Percent of | Percent of 
authorized total 
funds program 
Thousands | Thousands 
$6, 784 $14, 179 34.1 44,7 
1 16, 107 19.3 37.0 
11, 810 22, 421 36.1 48.4 
17, 937 25, 410 23.9 46.5 
20, 345 28, 2.4 43.5 
21, 000 31, 491 25.6 40.8 
23, 500 y 22. 5 42.2 


1 Program as accomplished, 


2 Program as planned. Accomplishments will be available Oct. 1 following the close of the fiscal year. 


TABLE 3.—Volume and value of national forest timber 


Volume of cut, millions of feet, 


Fiscal year 


Total, all 
regions 


Volume | Percent of 
total 


Value of cut, thousands of dollars 


measure 


PNW region 


1 Actual cut. 
2 Planned cut. 


2,446 47 70, 616 38, 625 55 
2415 45 £ 33, 967 52 
2, 633 42 70, 700 37, 279 53 
2, 633 38 97, 620 49, 437 = 51 
2,775 40 115, 567 64, 791 56 
3, 100 39 98, 000 55, 000 56 
3, 500 44 100, 000 56, 000 56 


Data on actual cut will be available Aug, 1 following the close of the fiscal year, 
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TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 
By unanimous consent, the following 
additional routine business was trans- 
acted: 


ADDITIONAL REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


By unanimous consent the following 
additional reports of committees were 
submitted: 


By Mr. MORSE, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, with amendments: 

S. 2020. A bill to amend the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1937 and the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act (Rept. No. 2364). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 3009. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act to accord Korean war 
veterans equal naturalization privileges 
(Rept. No. 2366). 


AMENDMENT OF RAILROAD RE- 
TIREMENT, RAILROAD RETIRE- 
MENT TAX, AND RAILROAD UN- 
EMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACTS— 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE— 
MINORITY VIEWS (S. REPT. NO. 
2365) 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that, under the rule, a committee 
report which contains both majority 
views and minority views cannot be 
printed until authority therefor has been 
granted by the Senate. 

Mr. President, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, I report fa- 
vorably, with an amendment, the bill 
(S. 1313) to amend the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act of 1937, the Railroad Retire- 
ment Tax Act, and the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, so as to pro- 
vide increases in benefits, and for other 
purposes, and I submit a report thereon. 
I ask unanimous consent that the report 
be printed, with minority views. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
report will be received, and the bill will 
be placed on the calendar; and, with- 
out objection, the report will be printed, 
as requested by the Senator from Ore- 
gon. 


FANNIE MAY FLOYD 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, reported the 
following resolution (S. Res. 376) to pay 
a gratuity to Fannie May Floyd, which 
was placed on the calendar: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of-the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Fannie May Floyd, mother of Josephine 
Floyd, an employee of the Senate at the time 
of her death, a sum equal to 11 months’ 
compensation at the rate she was receiving 
by law at the time of her death, said sum 
to be considered inclusive of funeral ex- 
penses and all other allowances. 


ADDITIONAL EXECUTIVE REPORT 
OF A COMMITTEE 

The following additional executive re- 
port of a committee was submitted: 

By Mr. CARROLL, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

W. Wilson White, of Pennsylvania, to be 
an Assistant Attorney General. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 
BILL—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. KNOWLAND (for himself, Mr. 
JOHNSON of Texas, Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL, Mr. KĶKUCHEL, Mr. HILL, and 
Mrs. SMITH of Maine) submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
them, jointly, to the bill (H. R. 13450) 
making supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and 
for other purposes, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. THYE submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to House 
bill 13450, supra, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, pursuant to the order previously 
entered, I move that the Senate stand 
in adjournment until 12 o’clock noon 
today. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 
12 o'clock and 10 minutes a. m. on 
Thursday, August 14, 1958, the Senate 
adjourned, the adjournment being, un- 
der the order previously entered, until 
12 o'clock meridian the same day. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate August 13 (legislative day of Au- 
gust 12), 1958: 

INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


Leonard J. Saccio, of Connecticut, to be 
Deputy Director of the International Coop- 
eration Administration, in the Department 
of State. s 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


Leon P. Miller, of West Virginia, to be at- 
torney of the United States for the Virgin 
Islands for a term of 4 years. He is now serv- 
ing in this office under an appointment which 
expires December 3, 1958. 

Dale M. Green, of Washington, to be United 
States attorney for the eastern district of 
Washington for the term of 4 years, vice Wil- 
liam B. Bantz, resigned. 


IN THE ARMY 


The officers named herein for promotion 
as Reserve commissioned officers of the 
Army under the provisions of the Reserve 
Officer Personnel Act of 1954, Public Law 
773, 83d Congress: 


To be major generals 


Brig. Gen. William H. Harrison, 0292346, 
United States Army Reserve. 

Brig. Gen. John F. Homfeld, 0253221, Na- 
tional Guard of the United States. 

Brig. Gen. John W. Kaine, 0360270, United 
States Army Reserve. 

Brig. Gen. John W. McConnell, 01048490, 
National Guard of the United States. 

Brig. Gen. Chauncey D. Merrill, 0112486, 
United States Army Reserve. 

Brig. Gen. William T. Rice, 0320906, United 
States Army Reserve. 

Brig. Gen. Otis M. Whitney, 0279172, Na- 
tional Guard of the United States. 

To be brigadier generals 

Col. Charles H. Browne, Jr., 0387461, ar- 
tillery, National Guard of the United States. 

Col. Claude F. Clayton, 0322985, armor, 
National Guard of the United States. 

Col. Eugene G. Cushing, 0286447, infantry, 
United States Army Reserve. 

Col. Richard E. Fisher, 0343436, Corps of 
Engineers, United States Army Reserve. 

Col. John W. Libcke, 0233642, armor, 
United States Army Reserve. 
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Col. Ernest L. Massad, 0302186, artillery, 
United States Army Reserve. 

Col. Robert P. Miller, 0256068, infantry, 
National Guard of the United States. 

Col. Herbert R, Morss, Jr., 0293333, artil- 
lery, United States Army Reserve. 

Col. Lewis C. Pattillo, 0244386, Corps of En- 
gineers, United States Army Reserve. 

Col. Snyder L. Peebles, 0238690, infantry, 
United States Army Reserve. 

Col. William H. Prentice, 0385130, Corps 
of Engineers, United States Army Reserve. 

Col, Paul R. Teilh, 0361063, infantry, Na- 
tional Guard of the United States. 


In THE REGULAR ARMY 


The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Army of the United 
States, under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, sections 3284 and 3305. 
All officers are subject to physical examina- 
tion required by law. 


To be colonels 


Albert, Paul W., 042507. 
Allcorn, Ford E., 051544. 
Allen, Harlow E., 039922. 
Alley, Stuart M., 030268. 
Anderson, Francis W., 030354. 
Arnold, Hugh M., 030283. 
Auspitz, Harry, Jr., 030081. 
Baltzer, Nyles W., 051581. 
Bass, Arthur C., 030292. 
Beall, Claudius A., Jr., 039931. 
Berry, Harry W., 042480. 
Bidwell, James W., 029508. 
Blackmon, Roy F., 051569. 
Brickles, Franklin R., 030278, 
Brown, Hugh G., 042539. 
Burke, Carl V., 038790. 
Butler, Sanford J., 030297. 
Cawlfield, Paul A., 030378. 
Chedister, Joseph C., 030355. 
Clifton, John R., 030148, 
Crossman, Edward B., 042428, 
D’Alessandro, John, 042510. 
Davids, John L., 038783. 
Davis, Benjamin M., 030282. 
De Haas, Paul L., 030284. 
Dixon, Dale D., 038788. 
Dresser, Paul A., 030037. 
Dubia, Gilbert P., 039872. 
Dugas, Meade J., 019582. 
Edwards, James W., 030274. 
Eggleston, Howard K., 030271. 
Escudé, Joseph F., 030519. 
Feil, Frederick C., 030379. 
Ferguson, James L., 030046, 
Flint, Lewis M., 042519. 
Foley, William, 042474. 
Foster, Harry G., 030291. 

Gill, Gordon C., 042495. 
Gillespie, Kenneth W., 030273. 
Groves, Willice E., 030075. 
Hahn, Russell S., 056815, 
Hand, James D., 030328. 
Harper, Neal W., 030262. 
Harvey, Oliver C., 038776. 
Hays, Charles S., 042534. 
Heck, George, 051469. 

Hert, Paul, 039952. 

Hewitt, Harry, 030558. 

Hine, Daniel L., 019134. 
Hoebeke, Adrian L., 019334. 
Hoover, Holman D., 030305, 
Ireland, Arthur P., 051543. 
Kerlin, Henry C., 029463. 
Kilday, Thomas T., 019288, 
Lang, Harold G., 051600. 
Lange, Chester E., 030353. 
Laugerman, John B., 030333. 
Little, Murray A., 039956. 
Litz, Wayne P., 030304. 
Lockridge, Robert W., 042524, 
McCloskey, Owen T., 030269. 
McKee, John T., 030383. 
McKenzie, Timothy H., 039797. 
McMaken, Edward 030318. 
Mickel, George E., 038793. 
Miller, George P., 042475. 
Miller, James B., 030266. 
Mitchell, Earle F., 030272. 
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Motes, Preston M.. 030372. 
Moynahan, George F., Jr., 030210. 
Neill, Samuel S., 051447. 
Pegram, Earl F., 042487. 
Peterson, James D., 030311. 
Pine, Lynn W., 030392. 
Pongonis, Joseph A., 030301. 
Potter, Kenneth B., 030366. 
Raney, Joseph D., 030285. 
Rochford, Charles E., 030307. 
Rooney, Thomas O., 042454. 
Rupp, Robert O., 042103. 
Saurel, Benjamin W., 042482. 
Scott, Paul T., 030351. 
Shearouse, James D., 030337, 
Sievers, Henry R., 030298. 
Stahl, John A., 039934. 
Stevens, Pat M., 3d, 030557. 
Stevens, Wilber A., 030365. 
Stevenson, Frank E., 038785. 
Stump, George T., 030023. 
Sullo, Erwin E., 042491. 
Taylor, Walter A., 051566. 
Tjostem, Marvin L., 030089. 
Towne, Clair E., 030385. 
Trial, Ernest T., 030259. 
Vardas, Constantine, 030236. 
Vering, Joseph F., 030289. 
Wagner, John H., 042518. 
Willoughby, Jesse D., 038787. 
Wilson, Donald C., 030248, 
Wilson, Julian A., 030359. 
Wilson, Wilbur, 042494. 
Woerner, Leo G., 030341. 
Zinser, Roy F., 030370. 


To be colonels, chaplain 


Fenton, Bernard J., 041755. 
Gaertner, John F., 022799. 
Gunther, Carl F., 029193. 
Hale, Wallace McD., 022758. 
Henderson, Benedict A., 038653. 
Homiston, Robert M., 029242. 
Hunter, Wayne L., 041746, 
Kinsler, David E., 041759. 
McGee, Charles E., 029241. 
Prudell, Harold O., 025843. 
Shure, William C., 022751. 


The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Army of the United 
States, under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, sections 3284 and 3299. 
All officers are subject to physical examina- 
tion required by law: 


To be lieutenant colonels 


Allen, Hugh A., Jr., 032622. 
Barker, Walter E., 022717. 
Barnett, Tom W., 044164. 
Barten, George A., 032605. 
Bayard, Robert F., 044169. 
Beechley, John C., O44115. 
Bell, William W., 079737. 
Bennett, James G., 040400. 
Bowen, Elba W., 032634. 
Bradley, Francis X., 022740. 
Brewer, Myron L., 032495. 
Brice, Maurice R., 032557. 
Buckley, Thomas, 052429. 
Buerkle, Bill, 052399. 
Bullard, Frank McP., 044121, 
Campbell, Guy L., 032616, 
Campbell, Jim A., 052417. 
Cannon, C. Craig, 039008. 
Carlson, Leo G., 022246. 
Cassaday, George C., 032658. 
Chloupek, Laurence E., 044094. 
Clark, Alfred K., 032068. 
Conn, Charles, 032550. 
Contole, William S., 079777. 
Cooper, Osborn, 044135. 
Cowart, Byron E., 052415. 
Crossman, Raymond S., 032583. 
Daubert, Herbert H., 032593. 
Davis, Donald M., 052410. 
DeSpain, LaMar A., 032587. 
Dickson, Donald D., 032531. 
Dill, Robert M., 032626. 
Dillender, Clyde M., Jr., 032671. 
DiMeo, Frank G., 044074. 
Dodson, Minot B., 032660. 
Doriot, Jack V.,,052386. 


Drye, Clarence W., 052413. 


Duckworth, Benton R., 2d, 021934. 


Duckworth, George H., 032621. 
Duffy, James R., 052428. 
Dunn, Robert T., 032612. 
Duvall, Andrew R., Jr., 032444. 
Eason, Roderick D., 052420. 
Eddy, Robert N., 022730. 
Elfier, Charles W., 032614. 
Elcano, Michael P., 044142. 
Farmer, Herman M., 044158. 
Farren, James H., 032670. 
Fralish, John C., 032668. 
Frank, Selby McK., 032620. 
Frasher, Ross P., 040401. 
Gaines, Harold W., 032559, 
Gettys, Charles M., 044181. 
Gordon, Donald B., 032573. 


Graeves, Raymond B., Jr., 032563. 


Graham, Franklin H., 040420. 
Gray, Francis Wi., 044007. 
Gray, Gerald W., 044130. 
Hadley, Cleo V., 044086. 
Hailey, Clem G., 040409, 
Hallums, James B., 032564. 
Hamele, Louis F., 032610. 
Hamlin, Joseph H., 052312. 
Hankel, Halland W., 044049, 
Harllee, Robert L., 044146. 
Harper, Armistead R., 022738. 
Hartman, Henry M., Jr., 044177. 
Hawkins, Wilson M., 022737. 
Heller, Theodore P., 052389. 
Herstad, John O., 022068. 
Hill, Hudson C., 032560. 
Hills, Henry M., 079852. 
Hilton, Wilbur 5., 032643. 
Hollis, Joel McC., 022728. 
Hooper, Philip L., 032662. 
Huntley, Charles B., 022714. 
Husman, Don L., 032431. 


Hutchinson, William S., Jr., 032611. 


Hyde, William J., 044109. 
Johnson, Kenneth C., 044090. 
Jones, James T., 032595. 
Jones, Thomas S., 052403. 
Keisler, David S., 032657. 
Keller, Kenneth R., 033248. 
Kendrick, Wallace McK., 032615. 
Kinnison, Paul, 032581. 
Kramer, Lyndon P., 040413. 
Kreidberg, Marvin A., 022733. 
Laliberte, Lawrence A., 032558. 
Laws, Woodrow, 030677. 
Lear, Frank L., 039007. 

Lerner, Jack L., 044103. 
Liebman, Ernst F., 044091. 
Lollis, Shelton E., 032575. 
Long, Maurice E., 040422. 
Lorenz, John T., 052408. 
Lucey, William G., 044025. 
Mark, Louis, 032647. 

Marlow, Herman M., 032606. 
Marsh, Curtis N., Jr., 079905. 
Marshall, John F., 032648. 
Mautz, Matthew C., 022729, 
McCrum, Ralph C., 022643. 
McGrath, Donald B., 032548. 
McIntyre, William J., Jr., O44171. 
Melvin, Benjamin F., 032585. 
Merritt, Hiram M., 032638. 
Miletich, Milton M., 032546. 
Miller, Maynard C., 079928. 
Miller, Raymond O., 040404. 
Mills, Francis B., 032544. 
Montgomery, Morris B., 044162. 
Moon, James W., 032540. 
Moran, Timothy A., 032640. 
Morton, George C., 039010. 
Nichols, George P., 040407. 
Oliver, Thad S., Jr., 032553. 
Ottinger, Charles F., 039012. 
Page, Benjamin N., 032530. 
Painter, Dean E., 022720. 
Perpich, Tony F., 032552. 
Piland, Oscar G., 052360. 
Pitney, Max L., 022721. 

Pitts, Ogene, 044126. 

Price, Hayden J., 039013. 
Rachal, Daniel W., 044159. 
Raff, Edward G., 032588. 


August 13 


Reeder, Roger E., 080481. 
Renaud, William E., 044131. 
Rhatigan, Edwin T., 052412. 
Richards, Grover C., Jr., 044139, 
Robbins, Edward S., 032636, 
Ross, William A., 039003. 
Russell, James G., 032580. 
Shacter, Jacob, 022724. 
Sherrod, Lilbourne W., 040403. 
Skees, Hugh S., 079998. 
Sleeker, Elbert M., 022716. 
Smith, Herald H., 032603. 
Smith, Jerome F., 040406. 
Smith, William C., 032572. 
Stark, Kenneth B., 032633. 
Stephenson, Harry W., Jr., 022722. 
Stone, Laurence A., 040414. 
Strickland, Arthur T., 044085. 
Strong, Cecil H., 022725. 
Stulting, Harry W., 022726. 
Sullivan, Thomas A., 044080. 
Sydnor, William D., Jr., 032618. 
Tardy, Walter E., 032532. 
Taylor, John F., 044143. 
Thompson, Harry M., 044098. 
Trauger, Walter M., 044095. 
Vaughn, Mildridge F., 040415. 
Walsworth, William A., 032565. 
Walton, Robert L., 022734. 
Wardrop, Raymond J., 044698. 
Wasson, Frank J., Jr., O39011. 
Watson, Patrick B., 022727. 
Welde, Glenn A., 040402. 
Werngren, Martin S., 039006. 
White, Eugene J., 022739. 
Whitfield, John, 032537. 
Whiting, Roger, 032577. 
Wilder, Samuel D., 044104. 
Williams, William A., 032513. 
Williams, James W., 022736. 
Wolff, Paul B., 032645. 


To be lieutenant colonels, chaplains 


Almond, George W., 051978, 
Brucker, John C., 030997. 
Durden, Lewis M., 030935. 
Herndon, Robert B., 051984. 
Lehman, George A., 030945. 
Moore, Denis G., 030969. 
Pawlowicz, Theodore C., 051985. 
‘Turner, Alexander J., 043136. 
Wurm, Urban J., 030971. 


To be lieutenant colonels, Women’s Army 
Corps 

Bonner, Martha M., L97. 
Corthay, Helen H., L98. 
Mills, Olive E., L85. 
Sproull, Lois M., L301. 
Wharton, Margaret R., L66. 

To be majors 
Adams, Carroll E., Jr., 027145. 
Adams, Claude M,, 050251. 
Adams, Joseph T., 027529. 
Adkins, Walter R., Jr., 027675. 
Adkisson, George O'N., Jr., 027229. 
Adler, Charles S., 027139. 
Ahrenholz, Albert F., 080534. 
Akers, Walter W., 080535. 
Albanese, Archie J., 080536. 
Alexander, Ralph H., 050373. 
Alfonte, James M., 027562. 
Allen, Fred E., 080031. 
Allen, Norman F, J., 038309. 
Allen, Walter G., 027600. 
Almond, Hugh H., 081943. 
Amis, Gilbert H., 038394. 
Amos, Harry O., Jr., 027494. 
Anderson, Ellis F., 076847. 
Anderson, Fred G., 038473. 
Applegate, William G., 080542. 
Archer, Robert E., 038344. 
Argo, Reamer W., Jr., 027447. 
Armstrong, David U., 027685. 
Armstrong, Richard B., 027879. 
Arnold, Archibald V., Jr., 027184. 
Astor, Raymond J., O50111, 
Ayers, Leslie 5., 027213. 
Baber, Roy L., Jr., 027046. 
Baer, Malcolm R., 080546. 
Bahr, Herman J., 080548. 


1958 


Bahrich, Garry A., 050188. 
Bailey, Kincheon H., Jr., 027531. 
Baker, Claude W., 080550. 
Bakewell, Arthur L., 050241. 
Barber, Roscoe A., Jr., O27093. 
Barco, Barney M., 038299. 
Barda, James J., O80038. 
Barker, John P., 041273. 
Barnard, John M., 056483. 
Barnes, William L., 027105. 
Barrett, Raymond D., 050048. 
Bartlett, Harry M., 039457. 
Bartow, Pierrepont F., 050052. 
Baugh, Jack R., 080042. 
Bauknight, George W., 080559. 
Beam, Wilmer McD., 050221. 
Beaman, Milburn F., 080561. 
Bell, Earl W., O27743. 
Belmont, Alexander J., 027509. 
Benge, Charles J., 080568. 
Bennet, John B., Jr., 027458. 
Bennett, David N.. 038475. 
Bennett, John C., 027263. 
Benson, George C.. 027853. 
Berg, Joseph P., Jr., O27211. 
Berger, Roy H., 080573. 
Berkshire, Harry G., 080574. 
Berlin, Walter I., 080575. 
Bertoglio, Raymond A., 082418. 
Bezich, Vincent W., 038457. 
Bishop, Clarence E., 080583. 
Black, Herbert D., Jr., 050223. 
Bliss, Charles J., 055423. 
Blum, William, Jr., 027862. 
Boberg, Richard W., 027198. 
Boettcher, Louis H., 027558. 
Boiler, William F., Jr., 027571. 
Boleyn, John C., 027492. 

Bond, James J., 080592. 
Botchin, Philip, 080594. 
Bowers, Verne L., 081962. 
Bowman, Joseph C., 080597. 
Boyd, Harvey S., 027504. 
Boyer, Ray Y., 080599. 

Brady, Robert W., 080601. 
Brady, Walter, 080602. 
Branham, Milton G., 080603. 
Brann, Durward H., 080048. 
Brant, William A., A80604. 
Braucher, Ernest P., 027070. 
Braun, William F., 080605. 
Brickell, Grant R., 080606. 
Brigham, Erwin R., 038438. 
Briscoe, John J., 027503. 
Broome, Earl B., 050300. 
Broughton, Levin B., 027310. 
Brown, Guy W., 080612. 
Brown, John F., 027540. 
Brown, John G. C., 080613. 
Brown, Lee R., 039459. 

Brown, Lloyd W., 080615. 
Brown, Royal B., 080050. 
Browne, Harvey M., 080051. 
Brownell, James R., Jr., 027107. 
Brubeck, David L., 080616. 
Buchanan, James, Jr., 080052. 
Budd, Beekman, 067900. 
Bundy, James A., 080053. 
Burgess, Robert C., 027551. 
Burke, John H., 050272. 
Burke, John T., 027530. 

Burke, Michael J., 050375. 
Burke, Thomas D., Jr., 050238. 
Burley. Roy W., 056351. 
Burnell, Bates C., 027241. 
Bush, George M., 027072. 
Byrd, Leon C., 027746. 

Caffey, Lochlin W., O27061. 
Cain, Walter J., 027696. 
Callahan, Patrick O'K., 027168. 
Campbell, Edwin R., 038306. 
Campbell, Hubert S., Jr., 050154. 
Campbell, James W., 080635. 
Cannon, Clinton C., Jr., 080636. 
Cardinell, Robert H., 056158. 
Carley, John T., Jr., 027852. 
Carnes, Richard C., 027321. 
Carrington, George B., 027670. 
Carter, Charles F., Jr., 027114. 
Carter, Colin McR., Jr., 027082. 
Carter, Douglas H., 050371. 
Carter, Jack A., Jr., 038302. 


Casey, George W., 027609. 
Cash, Carl V., 076857. 

Caudell, Louis, 080646. 
Cavanna, Augustus R., Jr., 027576. 
Cellucci, Lorento, 080648. 
Cheek, Leon B., Jr., O80650. 
Cherry, Hugh G., 080057. 
Chidlaw, Richard A., 027096. 
Childress, Albert W., Jr., 027749. 
Christian, Averill L., 080652. 
Christiansen, James G., Jr., 027161. 
Church, Charlie R., 080654. 
Churchill, George A., 027362. 
Clark, Charles R., 039443. 
Clark, John L., Jr., 080058. 
Clark, Raymond L., 027300. 
Clavio, James D., 080658. 
Clymer, David C., 027125. 
Coats, Charles E., 080661. 
Coberly, James E., 041275. 
Coburn, Dick, 080662. 

Coe, Joseph, P., Jr., 050217. 
Coffey, William W., O80663. 
Cole, Philip J., 080059. 

Condit, Ross R., Jr., 080061. 
Connell, George W., Jr., 041326. 
Coogan, Vincent F., 050104. 
Cook, George G., 041090. 
Coombs, Richard B., 080672. 
Coons, Norman M., 056078. 
Corcoran, Edward W., 080675. 
Costa, Leonard LeR., 080678. 
Costello, Daniel J., 057579. 
Craig, Harry W., 080063. 
Crain, Charles L., 080580. 
Crane, Richard C., 027245. 
Cranford, Jack, 080682. 
Crawford, Robert J., 038315. 
Creel, Buckner M., 3d, 039447. 
Crosby, George D., 056157. 
Cross, Richard E., 039433. 
Crouch, Edward O , 079785. 
Crouch, Floyd W., Jr., 056355. 
Crowley, Robert W., 050171. 
Culbertson, Robert G., 050108. 
Curington, Russell R., 056170. 
Curry, Harold E., 027830. 
Curtis, Charles H., 027564. 
Curtis, Lawrence B., 080683. 
Cuzick, Robert A., 036311. 
Dailey, Bernard C., Jr.. 027822. 
Dale, John H., Sr., 076863. 
Dallinga, Hyrum, 080685. 
Dallman, James H.. 027846. 
Dalton, Elvin, 080687. 

Dalton, Joseph R., O80066. 
Dansby, Cecil G., 039452. 
Daoust, George A., Jr., 027416. 
Darden, Harry L., 080067. 
Daub, David L., 080068. 
Daugherty, William A., 027491. 
Davis, Dale E., 080960. 

Davis, Frank B., 080691. 
Davis, Loren E., 039444. 

Davis, Manley E., Jr., 058802. 
Davis, Raymond P., 056400. 
Davis, Richard W., Jr., 027595. 
Davis, Robert E., 038307. 

Day, Stephen A., 027810. 
Dayton, Kenneth G., 080692. 
Deery, Hugh A., 080698. 
DeKay, Richard F., 027469. 

Del Vecchio, Marcello J., 027774. 
Dement, Jere H., 050347. 

Denz, Ernest J., 027172. 

De Sanctis, John N., 080069. 
Devine, James E., 039442. 
Dexter, George E., 027162. 
Dickson, Herbert F., 2d, 039446. 
Dietsche, Raymond O., 027292. 
Dillon, Lester R., Jr., 050228. 
Dingeman, Robert E., 027380. 
Dinkins, Holly W., 080072. 
Dodson, Arthur W.. 080710. 
Dolan, Philip J., 027092. 
Dolson, Richard H.. Sr., 050258. 
Dorie, Arthur F., 056572. 
Douglas, Wayne M., 080714. 
Dowd, Thomas E., Jr., O27160. 
Downie, John W., 080717. 
Downing, John P., Jr., 027290. 
Doyle, Arthur L., Jr., 027684. 
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Drake, Thomas D., 2d, 027728. 
Drake, Warren, W., 027727. 
Driscoll, Clarence R., 027324. 
DuBois, Keith F., 050403. 
Dubsky, Charles F., 027480. 
Dufault, Robert C., 080074. 
Duggan, Walter, 050053. 

Dul, Peter A., 080720. 

Dunn, Philip E.. 050379. 
Dunn, Richard J., Jr., 080726, 
Durham, James T., 080728. 
Dye, Harold A., 076871. 

Dye, Laverne E., 080730. 

Dye, Thomas A., Jr.. 080731. 
Ecklon, Leland C., 080732. 
Eggleston, Edmond O., 080733. 
Elkey. James H , 027370. 
Elliot, Pat K., 038363. 

Elliott, James N., 050051. 
Elliott, John W., 080737. 
Ellis, Edward H., 050129. 
Ellison, Milton H., 080739. 
Eneboe, Edward S., 027488. 
Erickson, Alfe L. F., 026915. 
Erlenkotter, David, 027350. 
Evans, James A., Jr., O80747. 
Evans, Luther, Jr., 080748. 
Evans, Vaughn G., 038460. 
Everett, Frank G., Jr., 056290. 
Evers, Raymond R., 080749. 
Ewing, James W., 080079. 
Eyster, George S., Jr., 027645. 
Fair, Leland B., 056387. 

Fair, Robert L., 038357. 
Farley, Roy W., 027543. 
Farmer, Robert D., 056280. 
Fay, John E., 081995. 

Fehrs, John W., 027086. 
Felder, Louis F., 038343. 
Ferguson, Ernest S., 027594. 
Ferguson, John M., Jr., 027436. 
Ferrell, Odel P., O80080. 
Field, David D., 080754. 
Fierke, Alfred H., O80081. 
Fink, David, 027589. 

Fischer, Carl H., Jr., 027873. 
Fischer, Kenneth P., 039471. 
Fischer, Leonard J., 080757. 
Fisher, Paul M., 080759. 
Fitzpatrick, Thomas E., Jr., 027453. 
Fleck, Harold J., 080760. 
Fleming, William, Jr., 080761. 
Fletcher, Earl W., 050297. 
Fletcher, John W., Jr., 027813. 
Flint, Glenwood W., 027390. 
Floyd, Max R., 049342. 

Foley, Richard F., 080765. 
Foltz, Gilbert H., 050318. 
Forbes, John M., 027739. 
Ford, Clifford H., O80766. 
Forker, William L., 050125. 
Forssell, George T., Jr., 027376. 
Forsyth, George E., 080768. 
Fossum, Adolph C., 050317. 
Fowler, Delbert M., 027117. 
Fowler, Donald E., 027237. 
Fowlkes, William B., 039456. 
Fox, Lawrence J., Jr., 027859. 
Freeman, Herman O., 080775. 
Friar, Clyde L., 050410. 

Fridl, Arthur W., 027522. 
Furman, Hezekiah W. C., 039464, 
Fye, Robert W., 027248. 
Gaffney, Leo F., 080780. 
Gagne, James V., Jr., 039450. 
Gandy, William F., 080781. 
Ganschow, Alfred K., 050352. 
Garn, Phil R., 050395. 
Garrett, O. G., 080783. 
Gatsis, Andrew J., 027883. 
Geer, John C., 027722. 

Gelini, Walter C., 027132. 
Glaccio, Albert P., O80787. 
Giamario, Theodore T., 080090. 
Gibson, Harold B., Jr., 038340. 
Gilland, James W., 027484. 
Gilligan, John M., Jr., 027724, 
Gist, William W., 3d, 038275. 
Glaser, Robert D., O80792. 
Glass, Abraham M., 026780. 
Gleason, James K., 080794. 
Gleason, Thomas R., 027432. 
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Glenn, Carl E., 050369. 

Goeth, Frederick C., 027640. 
Goff, John L., Jr., 027554. 
Goldes, Joseph A., 038389. 
Golston, Lawrence L., 050367. 
Goodlow, Edmund R., 082013. 
Goodwin, James M., 080799. 
Goodwin, Morris W., 038009. 
Gorder, Charles R., 027267. 
Gorwitz, Bertram K., 080092. 
Goss, Donald F., O80801. 
Gould, Harold A., 080802. 
Grabowski, William 8S., 080093. 
Grandia, Lester W., 055417. 
Graser, Harry C., 080804. 
Greer, Charles F., 027373. 
Gresick, Bernard A., 080808. 
Grevert, Harry C., O56077. 
Griffith, Rabun W., 027326. 
Grimland, Neal G., 076880. 
Grisard, Gus H., 080095. 
Gritz, Sidney, 080812. 
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Winthrop, Edward L., 027560. 
Withey, George L., Jr., O27714. 
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Wittwer, Wallace K., 027294. 
Wolaver, Harold D., 027803. 
Wolaver, James F., 080203. 
Wolfe, William R., Jr., 027514. 
Wolfinger, Clarence E., Jr., 026831. 
Wondolowski, Peter S., 079642. 
Wood, Burl A., 082128. 

Wood, William C., Jr., 027861. 
Woolley, Joseph L., 027400. 
Worthing, Leigh W., 081355. 
Worthington, Fayette L., 027318. 
Wright, Amos L., 027095. 
Yanker, Frederick W., 038351. 
Yerks, Austin J., Jr., 027787. 
Yocom, Robert D., 080205. 
Young, Willard W., 058739. 
Yowell, Robert C., 041335. 
Zeidner, Robert F., 027499. 
Zeller, James R., 027567. 

Zook, William E., O27708. 


To be majors, chaplains 


Benner, Herman N., 076789. 
Bertrand, Aloysius F., 067552. 
Durand, Henry L., 087566. 
efell, Joseph G., 076790. 
Hayes, John T., 060749. 
Hope, Holland, 058795. 
Hyatt, Gerhardt W., 058796. 
Knier, Aloysius M., 068368. 
Lawson, Harold B., 060750. 
Lindsey, Chester R., 079686. 
Messing, Joseph B., 067848. 
Sommer, Jerome O., 065424. 


To be majors, Women’s Army Corps 
King, Ruth A., L534. 
Redenius, Josephine L., L189. 
Roos, Phyllis, L509. 


To be captains 


Ackermann, William A., 081365. 
Ackerson, Robert L., 065297. 
Adams, Floyd C., Jr., 066652. 
Adams, Henry L., 079158. 
Adams, Wiliam A., 065939. 
Ahearn, David C., 066374. 
Aiton, Willam S., 079160. 
Aker, John R., 066265. 
Albrecht, Jack R., 067892. 
Albright, William L., 070247. 
Alderman, Craig, Jr., 066347. 
Allen, Harry E., 067893. 

Allen, James L., 066654. 

Allen, Loma O., 066655. 

Allen, Terry de la M., Jr., O66606. 
Allen, Williamr M., 067547. 
Ambrose, Homer, Jr., 065647. 
Ames, William F., 079162. 
Amundson, Donald M., 071435. 
Anderson, David J., 079164. 
Anderson, George B., 079165. 
Anderson, James L., 066656. 
Anderson, Norman R., 066657. 
Anderson, Robert W., 066659. 
Anderson, Ronald W., 068805. 
Anderson, Thomas E., O66661. 
Andolina, Edward S., 079166. 
Angell, Burrell D., 065843. 
Anson, Richard W., 066662. 
Applegate, Walter V., 068663. 
Arena, Darrell R., 082135. 
Armstrong, James E., 066521. 
Arnold, Edward L., 066133. 
Arnold, Harvey L., Jr., 066214. 
Arnold, Henry R., 081369. 
Aron, Fred W., Jr., 066667. 
Asensio, Manuel J., Jr., 066574. 
Atkinson, Frank W., Jr., 066669. 
Atkinson, Robert V., 066671. 
Attaway, Hubert H., 065852. 
Austermann, William D., 066673. 
Aycock, Herbert L., 070252. 
Ayers, Thomas D., 066329. 
Bacci, John J., 066674. 
Backhurst, George F., 070254. 
Bailey, Broadus, Jr., 071757. 
Bailey, Harry R., 070257. 
Bailey, Vincent P., 066452. 
Bakarich, Michael N., 073059. 
Baker, Cyrus E., Jr., 065927. 
Baker, Fred I., Jr., 079170. 


Baker, Theodore A., 075332. 
Baker, Wallace I., 070259. 
Ball, Ray E., O66680. 

Banze, William C., 079172. 
Barbano, Ralph J., O79173. 
Bardis, Michael J., O66681. 
Barger, Ferdinand O., Jr., 070262. 
Barkley, George F., 066516. 
Barnard, Talbott, 067895. 
Barnett, John H., O79175. 
Barrell, Edgar A., 3d, 066683. 
Bart, John F., 066529. 

Bartel, George B., 066397. 
Bartelle, Talmadge L., 080273. 
Barth, Richard L., 066609. 
Barton, Harold B., O66687. 
Barton, Stephen F., 079178. 
Bass, Sampson H., Jr., 070265. 
Bauer, Charles J., O71441. 
Bauer, Frank L., 065886. 
Beardsley, Stephen G., Jr., O66688. 
Beasley, Horace B., O66689. 
Beaulieu, Richard E., 067985. 
Beavers, Joseph E., 070266. 
Bechamp, Edward J., 065822. 
Becker, William H., 069458. 
Becker, Ronald E., O66691. 
Beckett, Eugene F., 066692. 
Beckwith, William J., 079183. 
Bednar, Richard J., 075144. 
Beelman, Dale C., 066694. 
Behneman, John F., 079184. 
Beil, James N., 065899. 

Bell, Kermit W., 066567. 

Belt, Charles M., 067987. 
Belteau, Robert J., 072819. 
Benedict, Frank C., 066419. 
Bennett, Hal C., Jr., 065764. 
Benson, Carl G., 079186. 
Bergeson, Raymond O., 066494. 
Berke, Henry H., Jr., 066700. 
Bernard, George L., 070273. 
Berrier, Jerry A., O66701. 
Berry, Billy E., 066702. 

Berry, James A., 069461. 

Berry, Ray W., 071644. 

Bethea, John D., 066375. 
Betts, George A., 066703. 
Bickerstaff, Hugh J., Jr., 071645. 
Bickley, Nelson R., Jr., 065848. 
Bieber, Werner F., 066704. 
Biglione, Normand J., 070276. 
Billman, Ervin L., 086705. 
Bing, Tom L., 070277. 

Black, Charles S., Jr., 065864. 
Blackwell, Paul H., Jr., 075146. 
Blair, John M., 075147. 

Blake, James F., 070278. 
Blakely, Wiliam R., Jr., 067891. 
Bland, Ivan C., 066706. 

Blaser, Charles O., 072822. 
Block, Theodore S., 066709. 
Blumenthal, Donald K., 065527. 
Boettcher, Henry J., Jr., 073290. 
Bomar, Lesil S., Jr., 065920. 
Bond, Robert G., 079190. 

Boos, Michael A., 066573. 
Bouffard, Robert L., 066714. 
Boughton, Richard B., 065513. 
Bovard, John O., 066385. 
Bowen, John W., 066715. 
Bowers, Richard K., 066717. 
Boyd, Donald E., 070280. 
Boyles, William B., 086491. 
Bracy, Alfred M., 066508. 
Bradford, Edward M., O70282. 
Bradshaw, John N., O75150. 
Brakenridge, Edward K., Jr., 074644. 
Braley, Theodore, LeR., Jr., 082146. 
Brantley, Edward G., 079196. 
Bray, Gaither C., O75151. 

Bray, Victor H., 079197. 

Brazil, Hal B., 079198. 

Bremer, James H., 066518. 
Brennan, Wiliam F., 066725. 
Brest, Clarence A., Jr., 067792. 
Bretz, Robert D., O71765. 
Breunig, Joseph T., 079199. 
Brewer, John F., Jr., 066259. 
Brewington, Charlie W., 066727. 
Brian, Patrick, M., 064063. 
Bridges, Bennie R., 066729. 
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Bridwell, Arthur W., Jr., 066730. 
Brillhart, Allen T., 073294. 
Broadhurst, Hugh H., Jr., 066466. 
Broady, William, 072326. 
Brocato, Cyrus V., 081389. 


Brockwell, Leyburn W., Jr., 079202. 


Brodin, Thomas T., 066530. 
Brogden, Wyndell E., 070286. 
Brooks, Thomas V., Jr., 075155. 
Browder, John M., 067898. 
Brown, Billy R., 075156. 
Brown, Brisbane H., 066737. 
Brown, Gerald W., 071766. 
Brown, Horace W., 066559. 
Brown, Paul J., 066307. 
Brown, Richard W., 075158. 
Brown, Sam P., 066739. 
Brownlee, Robert W., 066138. 
Brunosky, Frank, 066741. 
Bryan, Louis C., Jr., 066524. 
Bryan, Lawrence E., 067795. 
Buckley, Blair, Jr., 066421. 
Bullock, Richard S., 066242. 
Burch, George L., 072831. 
Burckert, James F., 073024. 
Burdick, Leonard R., 071650. 
Burgess, Bobby L., 080210. 
Burke, Martin J., 066745. 
Burke, Robert L., 066597. 
Burkert, Alfred, Jr., 081392. 
Burkhalter, Thomas H., 066746. 
Burkhard, Alfred E, S., 066541. 
Burkheimer, Jack W., 066436. 
Burnett, Otis E., 074653. 
Burns, Gilbert L., 066309. 
Burt, Donald L.. 074654. 
Bush, Ralph, 079208. 

Butler, Elbert L., Jr., 074939. 
Butler, Albert C., 066749. 
Byron, Joseph P., 066752. 
Cade, Alfred J., 066753. 
Calahan, James E., 066754. 
Calcatera, Kenneth J., 065891. 
Callahan, Joseph J., 070295. 
Campbell, James E., Jr., 066517. 
Cannon, John L., 066239. 
Capps, William R., 065898. 
Carah, Kenneth J., 065519. 
Carder, Kenneth E., 079214. 
Cardinalli, Guy F., O75160. 
Carey, Milton G., 068333. 
Carley, George A., 066759. 
Carlson, William E., O72837. 
Carmichael, Robert B., O66760. 
Carney, Harland E., 080153. 
Carnie, Sidney K., 066761. 
Carpenter, Gordon D., 066353. 
Carr, John M., 067904. 

Carter, Frank A., 065906. 
Carter, Robert H., 066764. 
Carter, Robert O., 065794. 
Carter, Ulysses B., 066765. 
Carter, William D., 066766. 
Carter, William G., O70297. 
Cartland, Harry E., 067998. 
Cary, David B., Sr., 079218. 
Casey, Joe P., 075162. 

Casey, John H., O70171. 

Cash, William G., O65771. 
Caskey, John T., Jr., 070298. 
Cassels, Kenneth G., 065657. 
Cate, Wiliam F., Jr., 071456. 
Caughron, Walter E., Jr., 071457. 
Cavaleri, Edwin F., Jr., 070172. 
Cesar, Edison M., Jr., 082156. 
Challis, Arthur J., 081396. 
Chase, Marvin K., Jr., O79221, 
Chasteen, Paul C., 066773. 
Chavez, Joseph D., 071460. 
Cheaney, Frank H., Jr., O66775. 
Chriss, James V., O79224. 
Christensen, Douglas E., 065523. 
Chung, Donald Y. B., 066778. 
Church, Corneille L., 069619. 
Ciccolo, William N., 066779. 
Clark, Chapin D., 066780. 
Clark, Donald E., 079225. 
Clark, John R., Jr., 073302, 
Clark, Roy C., Jr., O79227. 
Clark, Walter B., Jr., 065639, 
Clawson, James W., 067799. 


CIV—1092 


Claybrook, John H., 066593. 
Cleary, Alexander B., O79228. 
Clemens, Glen, 070175. 

Cline, Ralph M., Jr., 066373. 
Clinton, Frederick C., 079230. 
Clohecy, Richard M., 072843, 
Cluck, Charlie E., 072367. 
Clyne, Norman G., Jr., 066785. 
Coad, William F., 073303. 
Cochran, James F., 3d, 072845. 
Cochran, William J., 067558. 
Coffman, King J., 066295. 

Cole, Thomas F., 066249. 
Coleman, Philip D., 066482. 
Coleman, Richard C., 066484. 
Collier, Thomas W., 066225. 
Colombo, James L., 066787. 
Comish, Leo S., Jr., 079234. 
Comstock, Keith L., 066488. 
Condina, Ernest F., 066496. 
Connelly, Donald W., 073305. 
Conner, Donald H., 066791. 
Constance, Harbin A., 067909. 
Cook, James R., O75165. 

Cook, Peter H., 075055. 

Cook, Robert S., 066793. 
Cooke, John W., Jr., 066540. 
Corbridge, Leith J., Jr., 066526. 
Cordell, Glenn A., 066391. 
Corley, Robert J., 071773. 
Cosper, Manley H., Jr., 070310. 
Cottey, Robert J., 066379. 
Courant, Thomas E., 066236. 
Covington, Edward B., 3d, 066796. 
Cowan, Kenneth D., 070311. 
Cox, Alden LeR., 070312. 

Cox, Floyd W., Jr., 066799. 

Cox, Rodney E., 066800. 

Crair, Morton L., 066801. 
Cravens, James O., 082160. 
Cress, William, 072850. 

Crosby, John W., Jr., 065812. 
Crow, James E., 066331. 
Crowell, Chester D., Jr., 066805. 
Crutchley, Donald O., 070177. 
Cuevas, Ramon N., Jr., O66807. 
Culbertson, Sam R., O66808. 
Cullen, Victor A., 066144. 
Cully, Frederick R., 066809. 
Culton, William H., 079243. 
Cummings, Eldon L., 070318. 
Cunningham, Carl L., 071777. 
Curtis, Robert L., 081405. 
Custis, Arthur B., Jr., 066551. 
Cutter, William S., O66811. 
Dalston, Jeptha W., 066814. 
Danford, Howard H., 066438. 
Daniell, Sidney C., 066817. 
Danzeisen, William H., Jr., 065935. 
Daugherty, Lucius L., 3d, 065763. 
Davey, Robert A., 066819. 
Davidson, Jay A., 065669. 
Davidson, William W., Jr., 068182. 
Davis, Addison D., 3d, 079246. 
Davis, Alvah B., Jr., 067914. 
Davis, Dale T., 066822. 

Davis, Donald D., 065776. 
Davis, Fred J., 065821. 

Davis, George R., 066823. 
Davis, Graham C., 066824. 
Davis, Ken A., 067563. 

Davis, Richard K., 079247. 
Dawdy, Charles A., Jr., 065518. 
Day, James O., 066602. 

Day, Robert E., 086291. 

Day, Robert L., 066829. 
DeAngelis, Joseph A., 066364. 
DeBord, Leonard A., 067564. 
DeLapp, William C., 3d, 066832. 
de Shazo, Thomas E., Jr., 070086. 
DeSilva, Rudolph H., 071339. 
DeVille, David A., 065790. 
DeWald, Arthur B., 066515. 
Deadwyler, Earnest W., 071666. 
Dean, Fred E., 066830. 

Dean, James C., 079249. 

Deets, Robert M., 079250. 
Delss, Herbert, O66258. 
Delahanty. John F., Jr., 079251. 
Delaune, Elton J., Jr., 067808. 
Denton, Earle L., 075173. 
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Derhaag, James J., O69629. 
Dermatis, Walter G., O81411. 
Desmarais, Arthur J., 079252. 
Des Roches, Bernard H., 065658. 
Dethlefs, Henry J., 3d, 066835. 
Deverill, Arthur P., Jr., 066369. 
Dietderich, Wallace R., 081414. 
Dietz, George R., 066357. 
Dinkins, William H., 065653. 
Dirkx, Gerald M., 082164. 


Dombrowsky, Albert J., Jr., 066400, 


Donovan, Paul, 066843. 

Doody, Richard F., 066571. 
Dooley, Michael J., 072857. 
Dorchak, Steven, Jr., 065984. 
Dorman, James, 066844. 
Dowler, Thomas W., 066232. 
Drake, Charles F., 075178. 
Driscoll, Vedder B., 075180. 
Driskill, John G., 066231. 
Duffy, James J., Jr., 066848. 
Dufresne, Ernest J., Jr., O70181. 
Dughi, Charles H., 066849. 
Dukes, Harry L., Jr., O65869. 
Duncan, Dorman L., Jr., 067565. 
Dunmire, Thomas S., 066532. 
Dunn, Robert H., 066449. 
Dupke, Carl F., Jr., 066305. 
Durie, Robert E., 066535. 
Dutchyshyn, Harry V., 066300. 
Dyer, Freddie A., 068183. 
Dyson, William E., 066852. 
Eachus, David A., 066459. 
Earle, Marsden P., Jr., 066600. 
Earnest, Clyde T., Jr., 066285. 
Easler, Charles J, Jr., 065877. 
Easton, Byron S., 074679. 

Ebel, William E., 066854, 
Eckert, Edward N., 066460. 
Eckhart, Amil J., 082167. 
Edgerton, John D., 066855. 
Edgington, Roger N., 079262. 
Edwards, Richard O., 073324. 
Edwards, Robert A., 066857. 
Edwards, William H., 086858. 
Effinger, Robert C., Jr., 0638696. 
Eisenhart, Warren H., Jr., 066429. 
Elliot, Wayne H., 066560. 
Elliott, James C., Jr., 079264. 
Elliott, John R., 070331. 
Elliott, Robert H., Jr., 074682. 
Elliott, Robert W., 065318. 
Elliott, Wilburt L., O66863. 
Ellis, Thomas N., 066468. 
Elmer, Lee N., 069913. 

Emrick, George E., 071786. 
Engiesby, Howard E., 0866865. 
Erickson, Arne B., 066867. 
Erickson, Arthur LeR., 066368. 
Ernst, Eugene C., 065802. 
Espey, John R., 066386. 

Espy, Carl L., Jr., 066868. 
Evanchick, John, O71787. 
Evans, John C., 066870. 

Evans, Timothy L., 066872. 
Evans, Winston K., 066873. 
Everhart, Tommy L., 066874. 
Fahey, James P. Jr., 082169. 
Fairey, John M., 070333. 
Fasone, James G., 082170. 


Federhen, Herbert M., 4th, 080212. 


Ferebee, David W. Jr., 079274. 
Fife, James A., 065767. 

Fink, Charles A., 079275. 
Finsterle, James C., 072868. 
Finter, George A., 071492. 
Fischer, William H., O66888. 
Fiser, Donald D., 070183. 

Fitts, William H., 079276. 
Fitzpatrick, Thomas E., 066544. 
Fitzsimons, John F., 067570. 
Flanagan, Eugene P., O66601. 
Fleming, Jack R., 065661. 
Flint, Roy K., 068185. 

Floro, Lawrence A., Jr., 066893. 
Fogg, Charles L., 066895. 
Foley, James D., 065876. 
Foley, John V., 066237. 
Fonshell, William R., O66897. 
Forsythe, David A., 069486. 
Foster, Robert W., 081427. 


17347 


17348 


Frame, Herbert C., 065895. 
Francisco, Allan J., 068346. 
Frankeberger, John R., 066903. 
Frankhouser, Enoch D., 079282, 
Franklin, Chester A., 066904. 
Fraser, Edward A., 065514. 
Frederick, Austin, 066905. 
Friend, Donald F., O66907. 
Fulwyler, Niles J., O66908. 
Fuqua, Harold E., 065795. 
Furuya, Charles S., 065996. 
Gallagher, George M., 079286. 
Gardner, Frank C., 079292. 
Gardner, Jack J., 066152. 
Gardner, Morris L., 074690. 
Garibay, Raul A., 066913. 
Garland, Donald E., 066914. 
Garner, Frank R., 3d, 075189. 
Garner, Kermit C., 070340. 
Garrison, Robert M., 067818. 
Garver, John B., Jr., 066408. 
Garver, Ralph T., 066284. 
Gary, Robert P., 065650. 
Gaskill, Robert C., 067819. 
Gaskins, Leonard L., 066917. 
Gatzka, Charles A., 066153. 
Gearey, Thomas P., 3d, 066918. 
Geatches, William H., 066268. 
Gelke, Donald E., 066921. 
Geoghegan, Malcolm H., 079294. 
Georger, John F., 074694. 
Gerard, Robert J., 074695. 
Gerhardt, James M., 066223. 
Gessner, Richard A., 079297. 
Gibbs, Gerald G., Jr., 066420. 
Gibler, John K., 066923. 
Gibney, John V., 066514. 
Gilbert, Edgar A., 3d, 066216. 
Gilkey, Clarence D., 066262. 
Gillin, Jerome M., 065772. 
Girdner, Ralph W., 066359. 
Gittleman, Warren E., 074696. 
Gleason, William P., 066580. 
Glidden, Harry R., 071793. 
Glisson, William C., 079301. 
Glynn, William P., 3d, 066930. 
Goad, Maury F., 071794. 
Goddard, Ross M., Jr., 074698. 
Golden, Harold R., 066935. 
Goliash, Joseph F., 066938. 
Gooch, Kaye W., 066939. 
Good, Kenneth N., 066384, 
Goodall, Arthur L., 066940. 
Goodman, Frank B., 081442. 
Goodwin, William E., O79307. 
Gooler, Darrel L., 070345. 
Gorby, Alvin R., 066409. 
Gorden, Charles F., Jr., 081444. 
Gordon, Marvin E., 075195. 
Gotschall, Wellington J., 066942. 
Gottsche, John S., 066943. 
Gould, David C., O66944. 
Graham, James A., Jr., 066945. 
Graham, William L., 066002. 
Graham, William R., O70190. 
Graves, Charles E., 071502. 
Gray, Donald J., 066503. 
Gray, George B., Jr., 069661. 
Grayeb, George A., Jr., O66605. 
Grazioli, Albert J., 070346. 
Green, Albert F., 077032. 
Green, L. D., 079310. 

Green, Moses R., 066947. 
Greene, Dorsey B., Jr., 065643. 
Greene, Merle R., 067820. 
Greer, George D., 066949. 
Gregory, Theodore O., 066425. 
Griffin, Alfred C., 066456. 
Grissom, Charles C., 066954. 
Griswold, William H., Jr., 079313. 
Groninger, Dwight L., 066955. 
Gross, Francis P., 3d, 068350. 
Grubbs, John A., 068008. 
Guertin, J. A. Richard, 066958. 
Guess, Carl B., Jr., 066599. 
Guinn, William D., Jr., 066959. 
Gustafson, William G., O66961. 
Haff, Peter W., 073338. 

Hahn, James R., 066963. 

Haid, Donald J., 069496. 
Hains, Peter C., 066401. 
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Hairston, Charles, O66964. 
Hale, Charles L., 071673. 

Haley, George R., O66965. 
Haley, James F., 065847. 

Hall, Daniel D., O71674. 
Halverson, John A., 081450. 
Hamilton, Philip W., Jr., 066534. 
Hamilton, Wilson S., 066967. 
Hammer, Hoyt M., Jr., 071505. 
Hampton, Norman A., 066969. 
Hanby, John B., Jr., O71797. 
Hand, Robert P., 066458. 
Hanlin, Emmert L,, Jr., 082180. 
Hannan, Joseph A., 066276. 
Hansard, David G., 066378. 
Hanson, Harvey L., 066971. 
Harageones, Angelo J., 075203. 
Haras, Robert J., 066250. 
Hardin, Harold F., Jr., 072891. 
Harrell, George W., Jr., 077990. 
Harriman, William C., 066974. 
Harrington, George C., 070362. 
Harrington, Robert H., 082182. 
Harris, Daniel D., Jr., 066976. 
Harris, Harold D., Jr., 067576. 
Harris, James E., 075205. 
Harris, Richard L., 065806. 
Harrison, Hugh B., 079320. 
Harrison, William J., 066330. 
Harrison, Williams L., Jr., 066465. 
Hartigan, David, E., Jr., 066159. 
Harty, William Q., 070193. 
Hastings, Wallace H., Jr., 066581. 
Hasty, Gerald R., 071507. 
Hathaway, Worten M., 065652. 
Haun, Philip D., 065769. 
Hauser, Ferdinand H., 071800. 
Hausknecht, Richard H., 066985. 
Hawkins, Jeremiah B., 067821. 
Hawkins, Lewis L., 066986. 
Hayden, Charles W., 074718. 
Hayden, Robert T., 071677. 
Hayes, Daniel P., 066011. 
Haynie, Orris F., 067824. 

Hays, James D., 066987. 

Heard, Falkner, Jr., 075208. 
Heathcock, James T., 066989. 
Hefin, Henry G., Jr., 066990. 
Heilman, Robert L., 066991. 
Heineke, Richard R., 065521. 
Heinlein, Willard H., O71509. 
Heiss, Clarence L., 066992. 
Helms, Howard F., 065789. 
Helms, Jay F., 066993. 
Hemmer, James B., 070370. 
Hemphill, Donald F., 065854. 
Henderson, Lewis J., 066584. 
Henderson, William J., 066994. 
Hendrix, Jamie R., 065666. 
Hennessy, Bruce L., 079321. 
Hennigan, John R., 067825. 
Hermann, John R., Jr., 066553. 
Hermann, Ullrich, 069679. 
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Stanaland, William A., 067401. 
Stanford, Daly H., 067402. 
Stanier, Richard E., 066432. 
Stebbins, Arthur R., 066356. 
Steen, Charles S., Jr., 066513. 
Stenquist, Richard W., 069562, 
Stephens, Herbert W., 069802. 
Stephens, Jack V., 067407. 
Sterling, Norris P., Jr., 067409. 
Stevenson, Robert D. 070515. 
Stevenson, William M., 067412. 
Stevens, Charles L., 067410. 
Stevens, Frederick A., Jr., 066479. 
Stewart, Alex, Jr., 065632. 
Stewart, Bradley A., 075297. 
Stewart, Harvey E., 079489. 
Stidham, James A., 074859. 
Stipetic, John J., 065888. 
Stockman, Bonny R., 067413. 
Stoker, James D., 075299, 
Stokes, Eugene J., Jr., 066278. 
Stone, Lawrence J., 067416. 
Stone, Walter D., Jr., 067418. 
Stonecipher, Robert G., 071608. 
Storey, William J., 067874. 
Story, Richard E., 067419. 
Strawn, William McC., Jr., 074860. 
Strickland, George E., 067421. 
Strong, William R., 067423. 
Stubblebine, Albert N., 3d, 066363. 
Sucher, Edwin G., 065829. 
Sullivan, John J., 066462. 
Sullivan, John P., Jr., 072995. 
Sullivan, Robert A., 067425. 
Sumpter, Cecil A., Jr., 079495. 
Sveiveħ, Desmond D., 081540. 
Svoboda, Charles J., 073055. 
Swank, Sheldon E., 067428. 
Swann, H. L., Jr., 082241. 
Swarts, Sidney M., 067621. 
Sweat, Melvin H., 082242. 
Swygert, Donald R., 066280. 
Sykes, Cecil R., 066355. 

Sykes, Earl R., 079497. 
Szalwinski, Ambrose A., 067429. 
Szymczyk, Norbert J., 066576. 
Takasumi, Tetsuo N., 067430. 
Talley, Richard P., 066205. 
Tanner, Eugene P., 067431. 
Tanner, William T., Jr., 065526. 
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Tausch, William H., Jr., 067434. 
Taylor, Arthur E., Jr., 066437. 
Taylor, George E., 067436. 
Tayior, James R., 081543. 
Taylor, Julius C., Jr., 071880. 
Taylor, Robert A., 067437. 
Teague, Jerry L., 075304. 
Tedford, John B., 065830. 
Tellifero, George J., 067438. 
Templeton, Norman T., 067967. 
Tenore, Jacob A., 079500. 
Thieme, Alfred L., 066457. 
Thomas, Reynold, Jr., 066451. 
Thomas, William E., 071610. 
Thomason, Dana L., 082245. 
Thompson, Dwight S., 067443. 
Thompson, Edmund A., 066376. 
Thompson, Edmund R., 066277. 
Thompson, Roy, Jr. 075307. 
Thomson, Francis A., 069566. 
Thoreson, Dale B., 067447. 
Thralls, Rodney E., 071612. 
Threlkeld, Donald H., 066643. 
Thuston, William O., 067448, 
Tilley, Derald A., 067452. 
Tipton, John H., Jr., 066370. 
Todd, John A., Jr., 067453. 
Toepel, Adalbert E., Jr., 0686486. 
Tombaugh, William W., 070532. 
Tousley, Horace W., 070533. 
Tow, James L., 066495. 

Traver, Daniel G., 069819. 
Traylor, Robert J., 073000. 
Trimble, Rae C., 067457. 
Trinkler, Kenneth T., 082249. 
Tripp, Elmer B., 070052. 

Tripp, Perry D., Jr., 067458. 
Tronsrue, George M., Jr., 066240. 
Trotti, Robert S., Jr., 067969. 
Troutman, Allen C., 082250. 
Truax, Robert H., 066478. 
Tudor, Alfred T., Jr., 067628. 
Tuft, Arthur H., 079505. 
Turner, Frank D., Jr., 067877. 
Turner, George M., 067970. 
Turner, Robert C., 066587. 
Turner, Robert I., 079506. 
Twitchell, Lowell D., 070539. 
Tyler, William H., 065780. 
Tyson, Wallace S., 067463. 
Ulmer, Walter F., Jr., 066389. 
Underhill, George R., 066362. 
Utegaard, Rolf W., 065641. 
Uzee, Richard J., 067465. 

Vail, Ira D., 082251. 

Van Horn, William L., 070543. 


Van Ness, Richard E., Sr., 067468. 


Van Netta, Ernest A., 070544. 
Van Winkle, Parker C., 071886. 
Vaughn, Edward J., Jr., 070545. 
Vaughn, Lowell W., 082253. 
Vavra, Luke A., Jr., 065872. 
Verlautz, Sidney J., 067472. 
Vermillion, Russell G., 067473. 
Vickers, Russell E., 075437. 
Viterna, Robert O., 069569. 
Vitetta, Eugene J., 067474. 
Vogel, Herbert D., Jr., 066502. 
Vuley, Ernest A., Jr., 067476. 
Waara, Ralph C., 067477. 
Wagers, Robert W., 074879. 
Wagner, Harry D., 066592. 
Wagner, Julian F., 067479. 
Walden, Don E., Jr., 079512. 
Waldron, Edward E., 2d, 075311. 
Waldron, Garald L., O73002. 
Walker, Donald A., 067482. 
Walker, Robert O., 066116. 
Walker, William A., Jr., 066321. 
Walker, William O., 071620. 
Wall, James E., 079513. 
Wallace, Raymond E., 066342. 
Wallis, Charles R., 066221. 
Walter, James N., 066404. 
Walters, Thomas E., 067485. 
Walton, Fred H., Jr., 067879. 
Ward, Leon T., 067487. 

Ward, Norman E., Jr., 073421. 
Wardinski, Michael L., 075313. 
Warner, Nelson M., 067489. 
Warren, William R., 067491. 


Wasiak, Joseph E., 066481. 
Watkins, Charles E., 066339. 
Watson, Carroll R., 082254. 
Watson, John G., Jr., 064518. 
Watt, Gus H., 069571. 

Watts, Bobbie M., 079517. 
Watts, David E., 067493. 
Watts, Harry L., 3d, 079518. 
Wayman, Wilbur S., Jr., 066119. 
Weathers, Robert B., 065936. 
Weaver, Clarence S., 075314. 
Weaver, Gene A., 070552. 
Weaver, Robert McT., 067633. 
Webb, Harold T., 067880. 
Weber, Edmund G., 067495. 
Weed, Mahlon G., 066510. 
Wehmeyer, Rubin R., 067498. 
Wehr, Arthur J., Jr., 067499. 
Weindorf, Donald W., 067500. 
Weinert, Donald G., O66281. 
Welch, Deane F., 066311. 
Welch, James S., 070555. 
Welch, Robert L., 067502. 
Wensyel, James W., 066336. 
Werner, Donald R., 067508. 
West, Wilfred W., 067510. 


Wetherington, Andreul J., 065637. 


Wetzel, Robert L., 066448. 
Whalen, Thomas R., 067511. 
Wharton, Lonnie V., 065814. 
Wheeler, Robert J., 066483. 
Wheeler, Robert J., 067513. 
White, James R., 073084. 
White, Joseph D., 067515. 
White, Loren J., 079525. 
Whitener, Hubert J., 068411. 
Whiting, Frederick D., 3d, 067516. 
Whitmore, James F., 070562. 
Wiard, Robert C., Jr., 067519. 
Wight, Jermy B., 074889. 
Wilcox, William R., 079528. 
Wiles, Richard I., 066531. 
Willard, Charles G., 070564. 
Willcox, Edward C., Jr., 079530. 
Willet, Paul J., 069832. 

Willey, Donald E., 066124. 
Willey, Oliver A., Jr., 074891. 
Williams, Bruce F., 067527. 
Williams, Charles E., 067528. 
Williams, Donald L., 067529. 
Williams, Fred A., 067530. 
Williams, Green B., Jr., 067531. 
Williams, Harvey D., 068175. 
Williams, Joel J., 067532. 
Williams, Lewis A., 066273. 
Williams, Maurice C., 079532. 
Williams, Robert S., 065517. 
Williamson, John A., 075321. 
Willis, Maurice L., 067534. 
Wilson, Harry S., Jr., 066266. 
Wilson, Drake, 066286. 
Windish, John E., 070567. 
Wirth, Gustav A., Jr., 067536. 
Wirth, Paul R., 067537. 
Witherell, John R., 066251. 
Wittbecker, Richard A., 071747. 
Woeber, Frank A., 079536. 
Wood, Harold G., 075324. 
Wood, Raymond D., Jr., 067538. 
Woodill, William R., 067540. 
Woodroof, Robert R., 075325. 
Wooldridge, William D., O70571. 
Wooley, Wilson C., 067542. 
Wootten, Angus E., 070572. 
Wright, Benjamin C., 065913. 
Wright, Gilbert P., 079540. 
Wuthrich, Edward E., 066222. 
Yancey, Truman E., 075327. 
Yarborough, Charles V., O66604. 
York, Thomas R., 067887. 
Young, Harrison J., Jr., 079542. 
Young, Robert S., 071633. 
Yuille, Ryan S., 067543. 
Zabrosky, William C., 070576. 
Zaice, Joseph E., 067888. 
Zeigler, William A., 075328. 
Zenz, Alexander R., 067976. 


To be captains, chaplains 


Ammerman, Elmer H., 075051. 
Anderson, Robert T., 078033. 
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Beasley, Joseph H., 079688. 
Casey, Walter E., 079690. 
Fosmire, William L., 079691. 
Hayes, James R., O76798. 
Keys, Clifford E., Jr., 078079. 
Madden, James F., 080356. 
Paul, Harold J., O78114. 
Saylor, Daniel T., 081866. 
Schweitzer, Gordon M., 078123. 
To be captains, Women’s Army Corps 
Allen, Mary F. L511. 

Babyk, Helena F., L537. 
Black, Moray J., L410. 

Burn, Margaret T., L462. 
Delmer, Jacqueline A., L475. 
Fea, Jennie W., L542. 

Fraser, Betty R., L512. 
Grimes, Mary J., L416. 
Heinke, Selma F., L558. 
Heinze, Shirley R., L417. 
Hinton, Edith M., L493. 
Hopfenspirger, Nancy M., 1418. 
Hutchins, Eleanor P., L420. 
Jebb, Margaret M., L422. 
Jefferies, Vashti V., L513. 
Lambeth, Maida E., L425. 
Lau, Hester K. I., L492. 

Lott, Beverly J., L401. 

Pierce, Margaret J., L485. 
Polk, Doris D., L430. 
Rawlinson, Pollie L., L431. 
Sansing, Mary J., L487. 
Schneider, Virginia M., L404. 
Smith, Elizabeth R., Jr., L500. 
Stauber, Ruby R., L465. 
Stearns, Dorcas A., L437. 
Watson, Dorothy L., L514. 
Wilde, Elizabeth J., L442. 
Zanone, Norma B., L467. 


The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Army of the United 
States, under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, sections 3284 and 3298. 
All officers are subject to physical examina- 
tion required by law. 


To be first lieutenants 


Adsit, Charles C., 081569. 
Adsit, John M., 081570. 
Allen, Wayne C., 081572. 
Andrews, William G., Jr., 078206. 
Bauer, Philip O., 081579. 
Bedsaul, Clare D., 081582. 
Bell, Leroy C., 078227. 
Brown, Edward M., 081593. 
Brown, George A., 081594. 
Bryant, Lloyd D., 081597. 
Collins, Patrick W., 081605. 
Cook, John H., 081607. 
Counihan, Jeremiah M., 081610. 
Couvillion, Herbert H., 078266. 
Crum, Luther G., Jr., O81614. 
Disbrow, David C., 081622. 
Dixon, Malcolm R., 081623. 
Doiron, Nicholas H., 081624. 
Dull, Harry L., Jr., 077372. 
Fern, James R., 081635. 
Goodyear, Clyde E., 081642. 
Gorman, Jay R., 081643. 
Gotte, Jack E., 081644. 
Grace, Paul M., 078323. 
Gramly, Pyne A., Jr., 081645. 
Griffith, Gerald S., 081647. 
Hancock, Don F., 081649. 
Herb, Charles D., 081657. 
Hix, Preston D., 081658. 
Hoffman, Robert L., 081659. 
Holub, Donald J., 081660. 
Huggins, Edward B., 081663. 
Janet, Stanley A., 081667. 
Johnson, Jesse G., 081672. 
Keener, Eugene F., 081676. 
Kelly, Richard P., Jr., 078383. 
Keolanui, Lawrence K., Jr., 072744. 
Lathrop, Lloyd W., 081682. 
Laudati, Roger C., Jr., O81683. 
Lewi, Kenneth E., 078400. 
Lorix, Richard E., 081689. 
Macnair, Douglas G., 073258. 
Martin, Richard C., 081698. 
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Mial, Robert P., 081702. 
Moody, Gordon N., 078439. 
Morse, James W., 081704. 
Myers, Maynard D., 078451. 
O'Connell, Marvin G., 078457. 
Plant, Robert A., 078466. 
Randall, Donald A., 081724. 
Reddell, Gerald W., 077639. 
Richards, John H., Jr., 078477. 
Rimbach, Douglas O., 080227. 
Ross, Donald H., 081730. 
Russell, Benjamin B., 077664. 
Savard, Ronald S., 081732. 
Schnabel, Robert H., 081734. 
Scott, Frank H., 078493. 
Shelton, Samuel W., Jr., 077685. 
Taylor, Emmett K., Jr., 077721, 
Taylor, Joseph J., Jr., 081749. 
Towers, Luther B., 071422. 
Tyler, Charles S., 081754. 
Wall, Harold R., 081756. 
Walsh, Gordon P., 081758. 
Willcox, Lester A., 081763. 
Wilson, Richard A., 081765. 
Zimmerman, Fred R., 081771. 


To be first lieutenants, Women’s Army Corps 


Bizzelle, Joanalys A., L496. 
Pleasants, Katherine, L552. 

To be first lieutenants, Medical Service Corps 
Irons, Ernest M., Jr., 080345. 


Lachelt, Lowell L., 073361. 
Neugebauer, Donald L., 080350. 


The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades specified under the pro- 
visions of Public Law 737, 84th Congress: 
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Ashuret, James Henry ITI, 02003496. 
Autrey, Lewell Vernon, 0949816. 
Barney, Charles Francis, 02019272, 
Bevins, David Glen, 0682452. 

Boggs, Lewis Alexander IV, 01924539. 
Bozeman, Colon Atwood, 0980367, 
Britt, James Archie, 0998228. 
Bronson, Don H., 01035427. 

Brosnan, John Francis, 01924839. 
Bush, Franklin Donald, 01874206. 
Capka, Theodore Joseph, 01041724, 
Caras, James, 0967273. 

Clark, Richard Sargent, 0388198. 
Comiskey, Donald Norbert, 0986983. 
Connelly, Frank Perry, Jr., 01312750, 
Cubbon, Archie Hillsman, 01595446, 
DalPino, Milton Dewey, 01947852. 
Daniel, Samuel Edgar, 01919423. 
Dunham, John Richard, Jr., 01924862. 
Fiasca, Alfred Mario, 01336197. 
Finley, Thomas Owen, 02209293. 
Fleming, James Martin, 01876344. 
Forner, Herschel William, 01558853. 
Foster, John Kilby, 01876498. 
Frazier, Ernest Rudolph, 02014807. 
Frazier, Robert Llewellyn, 0524121, 
Freeman, Herbert Herman, 01038627. 
Frizzell, Harry Putman, 0552463. 
Galvan, Antonio John, 02030994. 
Geist, Gerald Wenner, 0949130. 
Gelber, Morris Jacob, 01915066. 
Gigliotti, Frank John, 01597782. 
Gillette, Edward Clinton III, 01924917. 
Gillis, Harrell Nelson, 02202257. 
Goellner, Donald William, 01913421. 
Goyne, Earl William, 01950831. 
Greene, Robert Johnson, 02078525. 
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Teasdale, Robert Darnley, 02203310. 
Thomas, William Henry, 01585001, 
Turner, Frank Marvin, 0460954. 
Warters, Charles John, 01170912, 
Wayne, Robert Pierce, 01042737. 
Weaver, Harold Andrew, 01032054. 
Weisflog, James Howard, 02103668. 
Weissinger, Jack Kenneth, 02208116. 
Whitaker, Bill, 01685528. 
White, Eston Trout, 0393297. 
Wilcomb, Gerald Allen, 0995978. 
Wilkinson, Duryea Somers, 01326037, 
Wilkinson, Edward Starsmeare, Sr., 
01951579. 
Wilson, Penrhyn, Jr., 01168139. 
Wilson, Robert Belie, 01686621. 


To be first lieutenants 


Artzberger, Ronald Eugene, 01937996, 
Elder, Perry B., Jr., 04024829. 
Fasolino, Rosario Paul, 01929219. 
Fields, Charles Edward, 01892736. 
Hamilton, Frank Henry, 01937742. 
Hawkins, Billy R., 04007114. 
Horbert, Walter George, 04029547. 
Kostner, Ray Jerome, 01882794. 
Lumpkin, Walter Larry, 04025629. 
Magruder, Lewis Frank, 01879924. 
Mennig, Jan Collins, 02102927. 
Mitchell, William Hinckley, 01937679. 
Petty, Howard Palma, 01888292. 
Priem, Charles Melvin, 04007061. 

To be second lieutenants 
Bryan, John Christian, Jr., 04052486. 
Buttermore, Charles William, III, 01881738. 
Delk, Joe Edward, 01936648. 
Dukes, Ellerbe Orin, Jr., 04029230. 


To be lieutenant colonels 


Arnold, Wilfred, Jr., 0314229. 
Keller, Fred Byron, Jr., 0343650. 


To be majors 


Baine, Robert Harold, 01044444, 
Beneke, Arthur Richard, 0885809. 
Bennett, James Gordon, 01311735. 
Bonette, Samuel Joseph, 01995216. 
Bromley, William James, 0401622. 
Buck, Oliver Felmly, 01166921. 
Crowell, William Henry, Jr., 0372046, 
Cumback, Robert Teets, 01796584. 
Drumright, William Theo, 01578398. 
Freda, James John, 01285032. 
Hamilton, Robert Brendon, 01051584. 
Hunsaker, James Donald, 0412162, 
Jackson, Leonard Leon, 01166292. 
Kantz, Robert John, 0378459. 
Klar, Lawrence Ronald, 0954618. 
Krell, Willy Paul, 01286507. 
Lewis, Burl Clayton, 01289599. 
Linn, Herschel Edwin, 0375841. 
Main, Leonard Barnes, 01055375. 
May, Billy Jack, 01292213. 
McLellan, William Allen, 01000417. 
Miller, Dale Franklin, 01172551. 
Miller, Frederick Joseph, 01051690. 
Morey, Galen Chester, 01318996. 
Niemann, Mark William, 0453889. 
O'Rourke, David James, 01698130. 
Parker, Harry Francis, 0395926. 
Pierre, Joseph Louis, 01011865. 
Read, Arthur John, 0411883. 
Richter, Arley Charles, 02032255. 
Sayes, Thomas Havard, 01041016. 
Schalbrack, Andrew LeRoy, Jr., 01582102. 
Shanklin, John Delmar, 01797723. 
Shearer, Robert Forrest, 01000664. 
Slumpff, Carl Frederick, 02035153. 
Speairs, Anse Hade, 0428346. 
Stouffer, Lewis Solomon, 01295790. 
Thompson, James Francis, 0684081. 
Tyndall, James Benjamin, 01169872. 
Vetrone, Phillip Leroy, 0410669. 
Williams, James Howell, 01948249. 
Willoughby, Cleo Morse, 01039803. 
Young, Wilbur Philip, 01010359. 

To be captains 

, James, 02033904. 

Allen, Glenn Luman, Jr., 0556424. 
Allred, Wayne, 01945122. 
Anderson, Robert Nieland, 02209438. 


Haake, Thomas George, 02035702. 
Hammack, J. Y., 01177820. 

Hanline, Donald Scott, 01913284. 
H-wkins, Algin Seale, 01881245. 
Hawkins, Harold Merton, 02035320. 
Hime, Leslie John, 0996796, 

Ison, Ollie Elwood, 01872297. 
Jenkinson, Robert Cecil, 0986003. 
Jetmore, Clinton Nathan, Jr., 01924986. 
Johnson, Clarence Edwin, Jr., 02012847. 
Johnson, Robert Eugene, 01824030. 
Joy, Robert Samuel, 01881773. 
Kasper, Alfred Eugene, 01874497. 
Kelly, George Peter, 0748424, 

Kilby, William Lawrence, Jr., 01324628. 
King, Edward Joseph, Jr., 02203271. 
Kline, Thomas Clayton, 0957643. 
Koenig, Paul Henry, 01037109. 
Krueger, Richard Frederick, 01581884. 
Leggett, Jack Lee, 02262697. 

Little, Cecil Donald Michael, 01114787. 
Loftus, Joseph Franklin, Jr., 01044594, 
MacDougall, John Bollum, 02263658. 
McFadden, John Joseph, 0887883. 
McKinney, James Edgar, 01031574. 
McMahon, William Joseph, 0987014. 
Minyard, James Thomas, 01002077. 
Morgan, William, 01341897. 

Nash, Arthur Binney, 0993136. 

Neal, Thomas Jefferson, 01919942. 

Ng, Richard, 02211771, 

Ost, Lincoln Enoch, 01061198. 
Patterson, Edwin Frank, 01281182, 
Peiker, Raymond John, 02208324. 
Pfeifer, Francis Franklin, 02044967. 
Phillips, Merton Hamilton, 01947058. 
Pohl, Clifford Hugo, Jr., 01181413. 
Pope, Ralph Michael, 01181976. 
Potalivo, Patsy Michael, 01327374. 
Ranck, Roger Lee, 01176772. 

Rankin, Edward, 02204430. 

Reeder, Claire Jackson, 02263345. 
Reeder, John Harrison, 01294366. 
Reynolds, Ronald John, 01003315. 
Saksa, Robert Edward, 01688786. 
Self, Scott Asbury, Jr., 02033580. 
Sheaves, William Bryant, Jr., 079472. 
Shircliff, Robert Grenbury, 01285650. 
Silcox, Marshall Willis, 01186553, 
Sills, Charles Wayne, 02203409. 
Sousa, Joseph Manoel, 01184300, 
Stanley, Windal Ray, 0979629. 

Stark, Leroy Wilburn, 01555909. 
Steele, Clyde Kelly, 02204316. 


Frazier, Robert Jackson, Jr., 02285516. 
Goodrick, Richard Paul, 04032563. 
Haltiner, Robert George, 01940987. 
Lesko, Charles John, 04004142. 
McCracken, Julian Woodburn, 04062570. 
Mudgett, John Scott, 04037359. 
Patterson, Earl Appling, Jr., 02202246. 
Poston, Mendel Lyde, 02004668. 
Prossor, John Edwin, 04061496. 
Scherer, Franklin James, 04057228. 
Shannon, Douglas, 04041267. 
Sweeney, James Wallace, 04013972. 
Wolff, John Powers, Jr., 04040967. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades and corps specified, un- 
der the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, section 3294, as amended by Public Law 
497, 84th Congress; title 10, United States 
Code, section 3291, as amended by Public 
Law 85-155, 85th Congress; title 10, United 
States Code, section 3292, and Public Law 
737, 84th Congress: 


To be majors 


Landress, Sylva M., JAGC, 01307713. 
Sullivan, Richard C., JAGC, 01110836. 


To be captains 
Baxter, Lucille N., ANC, N900056. 
Bleicher, Philip A., Jr., DC. 
Christensen, Richard R., DC, 04055817. 
Jacobson, Sheldon E., DC, 04038145. 
Krenz, Wanda L., ANC, N777217. 
Rogers, Maggie A., ANC, N'792138. 
Smith, Joseph J., MC, 02275576. 
Staley, Paul R., MC, 02275365. 


To be first lieutenants 


Condit, Mary M., ANC, N2289653. 
Cruse, Joseph R., MC, 02288922. 
DeChamplain, Richard W., DC, 05003356. 
Duffy, John H., DC, 02289788. 
Hodess, Herbert, DC, 05003778. 

Hoy, William J., MC, 04019821. 
Jansen, Alfred H., Jr., DC, 05202354. 
Johnson, Wendell S., DC, 02291560. 
Jost, Thomas J., DC, 02289963. 
Linney, Anita M., ANC, N805767. 
Lucksinger, Henry C., DC, 05407661. 
MacIntosh, Robert B., DC. 

McGown, Helyn L., AMSC, M3045. 
Morrison, Henry R., DC. 

Newell, Donald H., DC, 02289853. 
Raffety, Gladys L., ANC, N902126. 
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Scarff, Richard B., eo MC, 04073844. 
Schafer, Thomas 2 

Staehle, William m, DO, 02289680. 
Storie, Dayid Q., DC. 

Stutzman, Ray E., MC. 

Trapp, Theodore T., DC, 02289400. 
VanSwol, Ronald L., DC, 02289792. 
Walters, John T., MC. 


To be second lieutenants 
Hanson, Carol L., ANC, N902396. 


The following-named officer for appoint- 
ment as chaplain in the Regular Army of the 
United States in the grade of major, under 
the provisions of Public Law 737, 84th Con- 
gress: 

Foley, John Ignatius, 0931454. 


The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Medical Service Corps, Regular 
Army of the United States, in the grades 
specified under the provisions of Public Law 
737, 84th Congress: 

To be majors 

Barrett, Rex Maurice, 0450911. 


Beckett, Thomas James, 01542577. 
Simpson, Thomas Marshall, 01298772. 
To be captains 

Anderson, Amel, 01692589. 

Boardman, Joseph Alfred, O977706. 

Breitenkamp, Robert Newton, 01541216. 

Brigadier, Mort Bernard, 01333595. 

Brubaker, Luther George Henry, 02050010. 

Buker, Leland Albert, O967866. 

Carter, Woodus Allen, 01546931. 

Cheek, Norfleet Reid, 0966351. 

DeFrates, James Justin, 0943621. 

Duvall, Wallace Lee, 0995708. 

Fisher, Cretin Leo, 02051639. 

Fleury, Thomas Charles, 0972936. 

Furman, Murray, 02046978. 

Haas, Robert Francis, 01920134. 

Heiwinkel, Hans Werner, 01633954. 

Huncharek, John, 01934409, 

King, Cletus, Earl, 02002308. 

Lail, Eugene, 02266262. 

Lindsay, Clyde, Jr., 01545839. 

Lynch, Leo Jerome, 01546803. 

Marquis, Charles Everett, 0992621. 

McMartin, George Mann, 01997437. 

Murphy, Thomas William, 0997202. 

Norem, LeRoy Kenneth, 0960623. 

Parker, Richard Burnice, 0578810. 

Packo, Andrew, Jr., 02007750. 

Pastore, Joseph Anthony, 02011237. 

Schlarb, William Earl, 0974777. 

Schwarz, William Xavier, 0540408. 

Shafer, James W., 01683466. 

Thomas, Reginald Chester, 02048799. 

Tsakonas, Charles T., 02051568. 

Wallace, Jack Duel, 01544361. 

Werskey, Paul Eugene, 01686551. 

To be first heutenants 

Frus, Robert Lawrence, 04007042. 

Huff, James C., Jr., 04044574. 

Krueger, George Robert, 02265481. 

Midkiff, John L., Jr., 04006884. 

Reding, Donald James, 04007051. 

Seabourne, Thomas G., 01928459. 

Wright, John Patrick, 04007017. 

To be second lieutenants 

Bartleson, John A., II, 04013912. 

Christ, Charles E., 02289717. 

Cuzick, William Theodore, 02269432. 

Inge, Bobby M., 04063196. 

Ratajczak, Eugene H., 02292049. 

The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Regu- 
lar Army of the United States, in the grade 
of second lieutenant, under the provisions 
of Public Law 737, 84th Congress: 
Abernathy, Eugene B.Floyd, Charles W. 
Broadwater, Joe B. Hughes, Robert K. 
Cantrell, Ralph D., Sr. Ibsen, Ole N. 
Clement, John P. Klys, Adam J. 
Coburn, Philip G. Mastroserio, Joseph 
Davis, Ronald W. Nelson, Turner L. 
Dearth, Edgar G., Jr. 
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POSTMASTERS 

The following-named persons to be post- 

masters: 
ALABAMA 

Geraldine T. Forbus, Kellyton, Ala., in 
place of E. M, Culberson, retired. 

Joseph Carson Whitson, Talladega, Ala. 
in place of B. B. Hardegree, resigned. 


ARIZONA 
Walter L. Bristol, Nogales, Ariz., in place 
of E. L. Wheeler, retired. 


CALIFORNIA 
Fred Judson Booth, Stockton, Calif., in 
place of George Langford, retired. 
Eugene C. Schmitt, Vina, Calif., in place 
of C. E. Spaletta, resigned. 


DELAWARE 


Joseph J. Pearce, Jr., Milford, Del., in 
place of J. E. Mayhew, retired. 


GEORGIA 
John C. Cagle, Jasper, Ga., in place of 
C. W. Rogers, retired. 
Raymond D. Hill, Thomasville, 
place of Claude Rountree, deceased. 
Wiley K. Lindler, Sylvester, Ga., in place 
of N. H. Woolard, retired. 


ILLINOIS 


Raymond E. Rub, Minooka, Ill., in place 
of M. E. Brannick, retired. 


INDIANA 
Theodore P. Cordes, Sr. Seymour, Ind., 
in place of W. H. Droege, retired. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Jack B. Jordan, West Barnstable, Mass., 
in place of I. I. Peltonen, resigned. 


MICHIGAN 

Raymond J. O'Neil, Belleville, Mich., in 
place of F. A. Prais, transferred. 

David B. Redwood, Lathrup Village, Mich., 
Office established March 1, 1956. 


MISSOURI 
Floyd A. Cooley, Mansfield, Mo., in place 
of J. E. Craig, retired. 


NEW JERSEY 


Mary C. Bittle, Neshanic Station, N. J., in 
place of E. Q. McTanney, resigned. 


NEW YORK 
Lawrence M, Kendall, Millwood, N. Y. in 
place of Charles McGrane, retired. 
H. Douglas Troutman, Romulus, N. Y., in 
place of Charles McCrane, retired. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


William R. Burleson, Marion, N. C., in 
Place of J. A. Finley, deceased. 


OHIO 
Ernest J. Rogers, Lowellville, 
place of J. B. Fanto, removed. 
Roger K. Amstutz, Sulphur Springs, Ohio, 
in place of L. M. Light, deceased. 
Virgil E. Marine, Zanesfield, Ohio, in place 
of M, A. Sine, resigned. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Warren S. H. Reppert, Egypt, Pa., in place 
of E. A. Breinig, retired. 
Lewis Ramond Moore, Modena, Pa., in 
place of E. E. Morris, retired. 
TENNESSEE 
Oliver M. Spence, Chattanooga, Tenn., in 
place of R. T. Sterchi, deceased. 
VIRGINIA 
William B. Anderson, Onley, Va., in place 
of W. O. Brittingham, resigned. 


Robert C. Herman, Thorp, Wis., in place 
of W. S. Wagner, retired. 


Ga. in 


Ohio, in 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate August 13 (legislative day of 
August 12), 1958: 

GOVERNOR OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


John David Merwin, of the Virgin Islands, 
to be Governor of the Virgin Islands. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The following-named persons to the offices 
indicated: 


To be consuls general of the United States of 
America 


Vaughn R. DeLong, of Maryland. 
Russell L. Riley, of Missouri. 
Charles E. Rogers, of Connecticut. 


To be consul of the United States of America 


Paul S. Dwyer, of Ohio. 
The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment to the offices indicated: 


To be Foreign Service officers of class 6, vice 
consul of career, and secretaries in the 
diplomatic service of the United States of 
America 
Freeman F. Bates, of California. 

George E. Belcher, of Michigan. 


To be Foreign Service officers of class 8, vice 
consuls of career, and secretaries in the 
diplomatic service of the United States of 
America 


Paul J. Bennett, of Iowa. 

Robert R. Blackburn, Jr., of California. 
Archie M. Bolster, of Virginia. 

Pierce K. Bullen, of Florida. 

Walter S. Clarke, of Maryland. 

George W. F. Clift, of California. 
James A. Duran, Jr., of Pennsylvania. 
Richard H. Howarth, of Pennsylvania. 
Arnold M. Isaacs, of Illinois. 

Gilbert H. Kinney, of New York. 
Joseph P. Lorenz, of New York. 

Hugh Cooke MacDougall, of New York. 
Jim B. Marshall, of Tennessee. 
Hawthorne Q. Mills, of California, 
James M. Montgomery, of New Jersey. 
Donald R. Neuman, of California, 
Wiiliam T. Pryce, of Pennsylvania. 

James M. Shoemaker, Jr., of Virginia. 
Matthew H. Van Order, of New York. 
Charles W. Walker, of California. 
Jerome V. Wattel, of New York. 

Joe R. Wilkinson, of Colorado. 

Larry ©. Williamson, of California. 
Robert G. Richmond, of New Hampshire. 


The following-named Foreign Service staff 
officers to the offices indicated: 

To be consuls of the United States of America 
David K. Langstaff, of New York. 

Edwin C. Pancoast, of California. 
The following-named Foreign Service re- 
serve officers to the offices indicated: 

To be consuls of the United States of America 
Maurice J. Broderick, of New York. 
Gordon H. Browne, of Massachusetts. 
Walter L. Campbell, of California. 
Anthony D. Marshall, of the District of 

Columbia. 

Daniel P. Oleksiw, of Pennsylvania. 
Forrest Shivers, of Georgia. 

James C. Smith II, of Vermont. 
Walter D. Sutton, Jr., of Maryland. 


To be vice consuls of the United States of 
America 
Comer W. Gilstrap, Jr., of Maryland. 
Carroll E. Ingram, of Ohio. 
Blair A. Moffett, of California. 
Richard H. Ouderkirk, of Illinois, 
Robert E. Rice, of Washington. 
To be secretaries in the diplomatic service 
of the United States of America 
J. Howard Garnish, of New York. 
Vernet Lamar Gresham, of Louisiana, 
George M. Hellyer, of Washington, 
Robert J. Jantzen, of New York. 
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John T. Kirby, of Maryland. 

Charles A. Lester, of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Paul Loeser, Jr., of Maryland. 

Emmett J. McCarthy, of Florida. 

William M. McGhee, of Virginia. 

Clifford Manshardt, of California. 

Gordon B. Mason, of Ohio. 

Kenneth P. Miller, of Maryland. 

Nicholas A. Natsios, of Massachusetts. 

John D. Philipsborn, of Illinois. 

Robert F. Thompson, of Minnesota. 

Floyd L. Whittington, of Michigan. 

The following-named Foreign Service offi- 
cers for promotion from class 8 to class in- 
dicated: 


To be Foreign Service officers of class 7 


Benjamin W. Bacon, of New York. 
Gerald B. Helman, of Michigan. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wepbnespay, Auaust 13, 1958 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Herbert J. Clancy, S. J., professor 
of American history, LeMoyne College, 
Syracuse, N. Y., offered the following 
prayer: 


Dear Heavenly Father, by whose 
power we move and have our being, grant 
I beg of You a special blessing on all the 
Members of this House. 

Bestow, I beseech You, Your extraor- 
dinary graces on the President of this 
Republic, and upon those who counsel 
him. 

Saviour of mankind, implant even 
more deeply in the souls of our legisla- 
tors that preeminent type of spiritual 
leadership that unites rather than di- 
vides; that insists on upholding human 
liberty and genuine social progress 
against the propaganda and subversion 
of the worldwide masters of deceit. 

Strengthen our faith in the truths of 
the Old and New Testaments that form 
the basic philosophy of our Constitution. 

May this House by its words and deeds 
make clear to our enemies that America 
will never be intimidated by the threat 
of violence. In our Judaic-Christian 
concept, dignity and freedom take pre- 
cedence over mere biological survival. 

In the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate having proceeded to re- 
consider the bill (S. 2266) entitled “An 
act to provide a method for regulating 
and fixing wage rates for employees of 
Portsmouth, N. H., Naval Shipyard,” re- 
turned by the President of the United 
States with his objections, to the Senate, 
in which it originated, and passed by 
the Senate on reconsideration of the 
same, it was 

Resolved, That the said bill pass, two- 
thirds of the Senators present having voted 
in the affirmative. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
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requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H. R.7125. An act to make technical 
changes in the Federal excise tax laws, and 
for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. BYRD, Mr. Kerr, Mr. FREAR, Mr. 
Martin of Pennsylvania, and Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS to be the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 8381. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to correct unintended 
benefits and hardships and to make tech- 
nical amendments, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Byrp, Mr. Kerr. Mr. FREAR, Mr. 
Martin of Pennsylvania, and Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS to be the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to a bill and a concurrent resolu- 
tion of the Senate of the following titles: 

8.3199. An act to amend section 2324 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended, to change 
the period for doing annual assessment work 
on unpatented mineral claims so that it will 
run from September 1 of one year to Septem- 
ber 1 of the succeeding year, and to make 
such change effective with respect to the as- 
sessment work year commencing in 1959, and 
to provide for the suspension of such annual 
assessment work for the year ending July 1, 
1958; and 

S. Con. Res. 67. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the suspension of deportation in the 
cases of certain aliens. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the joint resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 424) entitled “Joint reso- 
lution to improve the administration of 
justice by authorizing the Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States to establish 
institutes and joint councils on sentenc- 
ing, to provide additional methods of 
sentencing, and for other purposes.” 

The message further requested that 
the House return to the Senate the bill 
S. 3843, to regulate the practice of physi- 
cal therapy by registered physical thera- 
pists in the District of Columbia. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be 
in order for the Speaker to recognize 
to suspend the rules on tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object; what are the bills 
pein be going to come up under suspen- 
sion 
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Mr. McCORMACK. I will announce 
that later, and, of course, they will be 
cleared with the minority leader. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, but that is after 
the fact, and after the granting of the 
unanimous-consent request, Mr. Speaker, 
and I object until we know what the 
bills are. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


MAKING TECHNICAL CHANGES IN 
FEDERAL EXCISE TAX LAWS 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 7125) to 
make technical changes in the Federal 
excise tax laws, and for other purposes, 
with Senate amendments thereto, dis- 
agree to the Senate amendments and 
agree to the conference requested by the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? [After a pause.) The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. MILLS, GREGORY, 
ForanpD, REED, and Simpson of Penn- 
Sylvania, 


AMENDING INTERNAL REVENUE 
CODE OF 1954 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 8381) to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to correct unintended benefits and 
hardships and to make technical amend- 
ments, and for other purposes, with 
Senate amendments thereto, disagree to 
the Senate amendments and agree to 
the conference requested by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs, MILLS, (GREGORY, 
FORD, REED, and SIMPSON of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


PORTSMOUTH, N. H., NAVAL SHIP- 
YARD—REGULATING AND FIXING 
WAGE RATES 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays be- 
fore the House the following message 
from the Senate, which the Clerk will 
read: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
August 12, 1958. 

The Senate having proceeded to reconsider 
the bill (S. 2266) entitled “An act to pro- 
vide a method for regulating and fixing wage 
rates for employees of Portsmouth, N. H., Na- 
val Shipyard,” returned by the President of 
the United States with his objections to the 
Senate, in which it originated, and passed by 
rig Senate on reconsideration of the same, 

t was 


Resolved, That the said bill pass, two- 
thirds of the Senators present having voted 
in the affirmative. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the message of the President. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 
I return herewith, without my ap- 
proval, S. 2266, “To provide a method for 
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regulating and fixing wage rates for 
employees of Portsmouth, N. H., Naval 
Shipyard.” 

Existing law and practice governing 
the setting of wage rates for Department 
of Defense wage board employees has 
provided that the Department, in each of 
the various labor market areas, will fol- 
low the wage pattern set by private in- 
dustry. This has been a most satisfac- 
tory arrangement from the standpoint 
of the Government. It has been gen- 
erally fair and equitable to the affected 
employees and has also been acceptable 
in the industrial community. 

S. 2266 would provide for a departure 
from this basic pattern of determining 
wage rates by requiring the Secretary of 
the Navy to establish hourly rates of pay 
for all per diem employees of the Ports- 
mouth, N. H., Naval Shipyard equal to 
the rates paid to employees of similar 
classification at the Boston Naval Ship- 
yard. 

Approval of S. 2266 could have broad 
and far-reaching implications on the en- 
tire Federal wage structure, for it would 
serve as a precedent for combining labor 
market areas in proximity to one an- 
other. On the other hand, it is alleged 
that inequities exist with respect to the 
wages paid at the Portsmouth Naval 
Shipyard. Ihave directed the Secretary 
of the Navy carefully to review this entire 
situation and to make such adjustments 
in the wage rates at this shipyard as his 
review indicates are warranted. 

Such wages should not, however, be 
adjusted by legislation. To do so could 
ultimately lead to the deterioration of 
the present wage board system. 

For the above reasons, I regret that I 
find it necessary to return the bill with- 
out my approval. 

Dwicnt D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, August 4, 1958. 


The SPEAKER. The objections of the 
President will be spread at large upon 
the Journal. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 164] 

Anderson, Dorn, 8. ©. Michel 

Mont. Dowdy Miller, N. Y. 
Ashley Eberharter Norrell 
Baumhart Engle Pillion 
Blitch Friedel Preston 
Boykin Gordon Prouty 
Brooks, La, Gray Radwan 
Brownson Gregory Rooney 
Buckley Gwinn Scherer 
Burdick Hébert Sheehan 
Byrne, IlL Shuford 
Christopher Horan Sieminskti 
Collier Jenkins Smith, Kans. 
Colmer Kearney Smith, Va. 
Cooley Kilburn Spence 
Dawson, II Landrum anik 
Dawson, Utah Machrowicz Winstead 

es Mason 
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The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 373 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


PORTSMOUTH, N. H., NAVAL SHIP- 
YARD—REGULATING AND FIXING 
WAGE RATES 


The SPEAKER. The question is, will 
the House, on reconsideration, pass the 
bill, the objections of the President to 
the contrary notwithstanding? 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Vinson]. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, if the 
House will bear with me for a few min- 
utes, I will try to explain the main pur- 
pose and objectives of this bill, which 
the President has vetoed. This is a bill 
which was passed by the other body and 
reported out of the House Committee on 
Armed Services after hearings had been 
held on it by the subcommittee headed 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. KIL- 
DAY]. The bill was passed under sus- 
pension of the rules. Yesterday, the 
other body overrode the President’s veto 
by a vote of 69 to 20. 

The purpose of this bill, Mr. Speaker, 
is to provide that the hourly rate of pay 
for all employees, that is, the per diem 
employees at the Portsmouth Navy Yard 
be the same as paid to employees of a 
similar classification at the Boston Navy 
Yard. The President in his veto mes- 
sage said that such a bill will establish 
a dangerous and bad precedent. With 
all deference to the President’s judg- 
ment, I do not agree with him and I 
do not think it will be a bad or dangerous 
precedent, and these are the reasons 
why. 

For 19 long years, from 1924 to 1943 
the Boston and Portsmouth per diem 
employees for the same work received 
identically the same pay. Then, from 
1943 to 1946, the pay rate was the same 
for the Portsmouth employees as it was 
for the Boston employees. All that this 
bill seeks to do is to say that for the 
same type and character of work re- 
gardless of whether you live in Ports- 
mouth or in Boston, you get the same 
pay. There is a differential of 31 cents 
per hour against the employees working 
in the Portsmouth Navy Yard. Ordi- 
narily, pay scales in Government plants 
are based upon comparable employment 
in private industry. There was no pri- 
vate industry in the vicinity of Ports- 
mouth which could be used as a yard- 
stock so, therefore, after 1946, the Wage 
Stabilization Board just arbitrarily said 
that the wage rates of the Portsmouth 
employees should be fixed at a lesser 
rate than that received by employees 
at the Boston Navy Yard. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to my colleague 
with pleasure. 

Mr. WALTER. Will the gentleman 
State whether or not both of these Navy 
yards are in the same wage area? 

Mr. VINSON. My recollection is that 
they are in different wage areas. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. VINSON. Iam glad to yield to my 
colleague. 

Mr. McCORMACK. But both Navy 
yards are in the same general labor mar- 
ket area; are they not? 

Mr. VINSON. Oh, yes, they are in the 
Same general labor area. 

The President vetoed this bill on the 
grounds that it would serve as a prece- 
dent for combining labor market areas 
in proximity to one another, 

We do not feel that it would establish 
a precedent. 

It must be remembered that for many 
years the Portsmouth and Boston Navy 
Yards were not treated separately for 
wage fixing purposes. As a matter of 
fact, from 1924 to 1943 these yards were 
not treated as separate wage areas. 
From 1943 to 1946 the Navy’s pay rates 
were the same for Portsmouth as they 
were for Boston under the wage stabili- 
zation program in effect for World War 
I. 


We have also been impressed by the 
fact that Portsmouth Naval Shipyard 
employees and Boston Naval Shipyard 
employees frequently come from the 
same towns and areas except that some 
work at the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard 
and others work at the Boston Naval 
Shipyard. We can see no justification 
for next-door neighbors drawing wages 
for identical work but with as much 
as a 31 cents per hour differential in pay 
simply because one works in Portsmouth 
and the other in Boston. 

And finally, Mr. Speaker, it is quite 
apparent that the naval shipyard at 
Portsmouth establishes the wage rates 
for that yard rather than those wage 
scales being established by surveys of 
comparable industries in that area. 

Let me call your attention to the fact 
that the Bureau of Ships, Department of 
the Navy, on September 29, 1950, for- 
warded a letter from the Portsmouth 
Naval Shipyard commanding officer to 
the Office of Industrial Relations with 
the following statement: 

The Bureau believes that the Portsmouth 
Naval Shipyard is located in an area where 
the number of workers engaged in compara- 
ble trades is so small that the wage rates 
paid to such workers are inevitably deter- 
mined by those paid in the shipyard. It is 
the opinion of the Bureau that this should 
be considered in setting the wage rates for 
the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard. 


It is perfectly obvious that the wage 
scales in the Portsmouth area are deter- 
mined by the pay scales for the 5,351 
employees at the naval shipyard and are 
not determined by the prevailing wage 
scales of comparable industry in the 
Portsmouth area. 

I urge the House to override the Presi- 
dent’s veto and pass S. 2266. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
distinguished gentleman from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Merrow]. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, there is 
not much to be added to the very lucid, 
logical, and convincing statement which 
has been made by our distinguished col- 
league, the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee. 

It is my hope, Mr. Speaker, that the 
House will vote to override the Presi- 
dential veto of S. 2266, a measure to 
provide a method for regulating and 
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fixing wage rates for employees of the 
Portsmouth Naval Shipyard. 

We should keep in mind the history 
of this legislation. The measure passed 
the other body last March. It came þe- 
fore the House on July 21 and was 
adopted under suspension of the rules. 
Only yesterday it passed the other body 
over the President’s objections by a vote 
of 69 to 20. 

This is a problem we have been work- 
ing on for many years. There is, Mr. 
Speaker, a great disparity of wage rates 
between Portsmouth and Boston. The 
Portsmouth yard is located only about 
60 miles from Boston, and there is no 
reason why wages at the twc yards 
should not be equalized. 

As was pointed out in the hearings 
both before the Senate committee and 
the House committee, it is unfair that 
the employees at Portsmouth should re- 
ceive lower compensation for the highly 
technical work which they perform than 
is paid at Boston. 

I stated in the hearings before the 
Armed Services Committee when this 
bill was being considered: 

It is not asked that the employees at the 
Portsmouth yard be granted special privi- 
leges, but that they be given justice and 
receive the same compensation for the same 
work as is being given to employees at a 
shipyard approximately 60 miles away. 


In determining wages it was pointed 
out in the report which accompanied 
this measure in the other body, that: 

Testimony indicated that in the Ports- 
mouth survey for 1957, a total of 316 job 
samples from private industry determined 
the wage rates for 5,351 employees in the 
shipyard. Of these 316 samples, only 179 
represented skilled craft jobs. In contrast 
from the Boston wage survey for 1956, 5,955 
samples from private industry determined 
the rates. for 9,325 wage board employees. 
Of these 5,955 samples, 3,253 represented 
skilled craft jobs. 


The above as against 179 samples of 
skilled craft jobs in the Portsmouth 
area. 

Mr. Speaker, I further call attention 
to the report which accompanied this 
measure when it came from the Armed 
Services Committee of the House which 
states: 

It appears to the Committee on Armed 
Services that the wage scales in the Ports- 
mouth area are determined by the pay scales 
for the 5,351 employees in the naval ship- 
yard and not by the prevailing wage scale 
of comparable industry in the Portsmouth 
area. For these reasons, the Committee on 
Armed Services recommends enactment of 
the proposed legislation. 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman would yield, I merely want to 
call attention to the fact that he is 
talking about adjusting rates between 
Portsmouth and Boston. The next step 
will be that we will have to adjust rates 
between Philadelphia, Norfolk, and 
Charleston. 

Mr. MERROW. I do not think so. 

Mr. GAVIN. We are trying to deal 
with a local situation. 

Mr. MERROW. I do not yield fur- 
ther. This is the worst situation in the 
country, and we have not been able to 
get equalization of wages through the 
Department of the Navy; therefore the 
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only recourse is through legislative 
action. 

We have tried in vain over the years 
to get the Department of the Navy to 
equalize the wage rates between Ports- 
mouth and Boston. This matter has 
been discussed on innumerable occa- 
sions. All efforts to bring this about 
have to date been unsuccessful. By 
passing this measure today despite 
Presidential objection this problem will 
be solved and the employees of the 
Portsmouth Naval Shipyard will be ac- 
corded justice. It is unfortunate, it is 
unfair that the skilled craftsmen at 
Portsmouth engaged in the construction 
of the newest type missile submarines 
should be paid lower wages than those 
who are doing the same type of work at 
a shipyard about 60 miles away. It is 
my hope, Mr. Speaker, that the House 
will yote overwhelmingly in favor of the 
pending legislation. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BATES]. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, this is not 
anewissue. Shortly after I came to the 
Congress, the employees of this yard 
brought this matter to my attention. All 
we are trying to do here today is to re- 
store to these employees the same status 
quo which they enjoyed up until the 
year 1947. 

My particular District is midway be- 
tween Boston and Portsmouth, so I am 
intimately familiar with the problems in- 
volved. I suggest, Mr. Speaker, that of 
the many people in my area, some work 
in Portsmouth and some work in Boston. 
They do the same kind of work, they 
travel about the same distance; yet there 
is a disparity of 31 cents an hour. It 
has been a situation which has been dif- 
ficult for the people to comprehend and 
quite impossible for me to understand. 

On many, many occasions we have 
conferred with the Department of the 
Navy and attempted to get them to study 
the matter and to make the adjustments; 
but, unfortunately, we have not met with 
any success. 

It was contended yesterday in the 
other body, in view of the statement of 
the President in his veto message, that 
the Navy Department should be given 
time to evaluate this whole problem. I 
would suggest that 10 years is ample 
time for any executive agency to study 
the matter. 

Mr. Speaker, these rates are deter- 
mined on the basis of the prevailing rates 
in the immediate vicinity. That is the 
law that goes back to the last century. 
Strangely enough, in spite of the opposi- 
tion of the Navy Department, in 1950, in 
a published report, it said: 

The Bureau believes that the Portsmouth 
Naval Shipyard is located in an area where 
the number of workers engaged in compa- 
rable trades is so small that the wage rates 
paid to such employees are inevitably deter- 
mined by those paid in the shipyards. 


That was their position in 1950. Ob- 
viously, any statement of that nature 
would mean that the Navy Department 
must conclude, as the Congress has con- 
cluded, that these rates in Portsmouth 
and the rates in Boston should be the 
same because there is no proper sample 
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in the Portsmouth area, in the outside 
market, by which the wage rates in the 
yard can be determined. 

So, Mr. Speaker, this bill comes to us 
from the Committee on Armed Services 
without a dissenting vote, it passed this 
body without a dissenting vote; and I be- 
lieve, Mr. Speaker, we should vote to 
override the President's veto on the 
measure before us in order to restore 
the status quo which these people en- 
joyed until the year 1947. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I am unable to under- 
stand why this bill ever went to the 
Committee on Armed Services in the 
first place, because the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service deals with 
wage board procedures. Why did it ever 
go to the Committee on Armed Services? 

Mr. BATES. I suggest that the gen- 
tleman refer to the House leadership in 
order to determine that matter. 

Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MACDONALD. May I compli- 
ment the gentleman and join with him 
in his remarks. I would like to ask him 
several questions. Is the cost of living 
around Portsmouth equally as high as 
it is in Boston? 

Mr. BATES. I referred a few mo- 
ments ago to people living in my District, 
living in the same community, so ob- 
viously the people in that same com- 
munity have the same cost of living. 

Mr. MACDONALD. Is it not a fact 
that the people who work in the navy 
yard at Portsmouth have done a tre- 
mendous job in putting out submarines 
in the two World Wars? The subma- 
rines that were put out there are among 
the best in our naval service? 

Mr. BATES. Yes; it has been a yard 
doing magnificent submarine work. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Does not the gentle- 
man feel, regardless of the inequities or 
injustice of the matter and regardless 
of the fact that this legislation has 
been pending for 10 years, that the situ- 
ation is now substantially different, tak- 
ing into consideration the assurance 
given by the President? 

Mr. BATES. Well, the President 
merely asked the Department of the 
Navy to study the matter, but I suggest 
that the Department of the Navy has 
studied this for so long it is about time 
for the Congress to act. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Maine 
(Mr, HALE]. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I dislike 
very much to find myself in a position 
of opposing the President’s veto. I be- 
lieve this legislation never should have 
been vetoed and never would have been 
vetoed if the President had had more 
time to study this matter. This legisla- 
tion is the only means of equalizing 
wages in the Boston Navy Yard and the 
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Portsmouth or Kittery Navy Yard, which 
is located entirely in the district I repre- 
sent. And, I believe that they should be 
equalized. The statute which governs 
wages in navy yards was passed in 1862 
and fixes wages according to wages in 
similar industries in the immediate 
vicinity. Now, “immediate vicinity” 
meant one thing in 1862, but it means 
something different in 1958. These two 
yards, 50 miles apart, may have been a 
long way apart in 1862, but they are very 
near together today. As the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Bates] has 
pointed out, one man living in his dis- 
trict may work in the Portsmouth yard, 
while another living in the same dis- 
trict—on the same street even—may 
work in the Boston yard. A resident of 
his district may work in one yard one 
year and in the other yard the next. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALE. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
am quite familiar with this situation, in 
Maine where the navy yard is complete- 
ly located and I find the cost of living 
just as high in Maine, if not higher, as 
it is in Massachusetts, and I also find 
labor higher. That answers that part. 
Many persons are employed at the navy 
yard who live in my district in Massa- 
chusetts. The Navy must be very un- 
sure of its position to act as it has for 
10 years. My colleague from Maine 
{Mr. Hate] has waged a strenuous fight 
for the navy yard. 

Mr. HALE. The gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts is an expert on that sub- 
ject, and I am glad she mentioned it. 
I wish it were cheaper in Maine. 

Now, there is a 31-cent differential in 
mechanics’ wages in the 2 yards. The 
Navy has known of this inequitable dis- 
parity for years, but they have never cor- 
rected it. They have promised again 
and again that they would study it, and 
they have studied it, and studied it, and 
studied it, and they have reviewed it and 
investigated it, and they have at last 
come up with a proposal to increase the 
wages in Portsmouth, but it is too little 
and too late. It was hastily put for- 
ward only when the Navy saw the immi- 
nent possibility of the President’s veto 
being overridden. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that the veto be 
overridden. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. Lane]. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I do not feel 
that any of us need be alarmed about 
this matter that is before us here today. 
It seems to me to be a very, very simple 
bill. It merely asks that we be received 
in our area fairly and squarely. Amer- 
icans, Mr. Speaker, are motivated by a 
strong desire for fair play, and we believe 
that people doing the same kind of work 
should receive the same wages and the 
same salary. 

Now, if you will consider these facts, 
Mr. Speaker, which have been outlined 
several times this afternoon, the Boston, 
Mass., shipyard, and the Portsmouth, 
N. H., Naval Shipyard are less than 60 
miles apart. Machinists at Boston cur- 
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rently receive $2.50 an hour, while the 
machinists at Portsmouth, N. H., are 
paid only $2.16 per hour for the same 
type of work. 

This bill filed by the gentle lady from 
Maine [Mrs. SmitH] would merely re- 
quire that the Secretary of the Navy 
establish the same hourly rate of pay for 
all per diem employees at the Ports- 
mouth, N. H., Naval Shipyard, and that 
they be paid the same hourly rate, in the 
same classification, as those employees in 
the Boston Naval Shipyard. 

This, to me, Mr. Speaker, makes sense. 
And, we have already heard today from 
the other Members from Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Massachusetts who on 
several occasions have gone to the Pen- 
tagon in the last 11 years seeking some 
relief through administrative adjust- 
ment of the rate existing under the 
present law. We have received no co- 
operation, so we come here now to the 
Congress seeking our just consideration 
in reference to this particular matter. 

In view of the fact that the President, 
while opposed to the legislative adjust- 
ment of these wages, has asked the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to review the prob- 
lem, we find ourselves right back where 
we started from. After so many of 
these trips back and forth between here 
and the Pentagon, it has now been sent 
back for administrative adjustment. 

The machinists at the Boston Navy 
Yard receive $12.40 more per week than 
the machinists at the Portsmouth Navy 
Yard, who work the same number of 
hours and do the same type of work. 
As the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
my colleague [Mr. Bares], well stated, 
there are employees right in my home 
city going to Portsmouth, N. H., every 
day, but getting less wages than their 
neighbors, working at the same trade, 
at the same occupation, in the Boston 
Navy Shipyard. In other words, Mr. 
Speaker, it seems to me that it is very, 
very unfair treatment for our employees 
working for the United States Govern- 
ment in our shipyards. These two ship- 
yards are not far apart. They are not 
in separate economic regions. As I said, 
they are less than 60 miles apart, and 
many of the workers from our area work 
in Boston, and many of them, of course, 
do identical work in Portsmouth. This 
does not square with the belief in equal 
pay for equal work. 

So, Mr. Speaker, let us override the 
veto here today. Let us enact the bill 
S. 2266 and pay the workers at the 
Portsmouth Navy Shipyard the same 
wages that they are properly entitled to. 

If the Navy ever had a poor defense 
it is here, in its unreasonable resistance 
to a bill that is just and fair by every 
standard of economics and common 
sense. 

Shall the intent of Congress, or that 
of the Navy, regarding the wages paid to 
its unclassified shipyard employees be 
decisive? I believe this is an issue where 
the Congress should make the deter- 
mination by overriding the President’s 
veto. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished minority 
leader of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
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ices, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ARENDS]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, first, I 
think I should clarify whas my colleague 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Bates] said a moment ago as to how this 
bill was passed. This was pased on July 
21 under suspension of the rules. The 
Speaker having declared that two-thirds 
had voted in favor oi the bill, the bill 
was passed. 

Even though some people express the 
opinion that we move too slowly in Con- 
gress, I think that on occasion we often 
move too fast, particularly when we ap- 
proach adjournment and the suspension 
of rules procedure is so extensively em- 
ployed to expedite action. Once in 
awhile a bill is passed without the careful 
consideration it should have. 

What has been said regarding what 
has transpired over the last 10 years 
with respect to this matter is not in issue. 
The question now is, What is the issue 
today? What is presently confronting 
the Congress? And what will be the re- 
sults of the action we take today on the 
propositions before us? 

I intend to support the President in 
his veto of this bill. Let us look very 
carefully at what we are doing here and 
consider well whether or not we are set- 
ting any precedent which may come to 
Plague us. In our decision on this bill 
we may establish a precedent not only 
as to the fixing of wages, but which 
someday might be converted into an 
argument for the fixing of prices. It will 
be said that if Congress fixes wages, 
should it not also fix prices. 

How far should Congress go with re- 
spect to such matters? What action 
shall we take here today? Shall we sum- 
marily reverse what the wage boards 
throughout the country decide? I talked 
to some of those having jurisdiction over 
this item to ascertain exactly how these 
decisions are made. In my opinion they 
take a fair approach to the problem of 
determining what the existing wages are 
and should be in various areas. 

We surely are not going to say that 
they know nothing about the question 
with which they regularly deal and that 
their approach to this matter has been 
in error? Shall we now say that Con- 
gress is going to take over this whole 
matter and say that we shall fix wages. 
This might well be the forerunner of 
many such cases, one after another, 
throughout the entire country. And, I 
repeat, that to do this might be fol- 
lowed by the effort to fix prices, and that 
is the last thing that any of us want 
to see done. In order to allay the fears 
of some about this particular matter 
now before us let me read you a letter 
from the Secretary of the Navy which 
was inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD yesterday, explaining how they ex- 
pect to adjust the wage scale in this 
instance. 

These are the facts as to what has 
been done in the way of adjustment of 
the pay scales. The Secretary of Navy 
says: 

For the past few years we have been con- 
cerned about the growing disparity between 
wage rates at the Portsmouth Naval Ship- 
yard as compared with those in Boston, and 
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we have reviewed our wage-survey procedures 
on numerous occasions to see if our basic 
methods were correct, 


They do this every year. That is what 
they told me this morning. 


We are satisfied that they are on the mat- 
ter of adhering to such principles as these: 
First, that the Navy should normally follow 
and not lead industry in the setting of wage 
rates, and, second, that generally speaking 
we should not attempt to make wage com- 
parisons on an industry basis, but on a job 
comparability basis. 

Nevertheless, we have been persuaded that 
the Portsmouth situation is unique. It lies 
almost midway between the industrial com- 
plex of Boston and the shipbuilding area 
of Bath. In general, there is little or no 
heavy industry in the vicinity of PNS, and 
finally, there are a number of jobs in PNS 
which find no counterparts in private in- 
dustry in the wage-survey area. 

While we are convinced of the soundness 
of our present method of sampling the pri- 
vate industry rates in our various labor mar- 
ket areas— 


This is the Secretary of the Navy 
talking— 
we are concerned over the fact that the 
Portsmouth Naval Shipyard is the only naval 
shipyard for which rates of pay are set 
without consideration of any private ship- 
yard rates. This makes impossible the con- 
sideration of private industry rates for cer- 
tain of the trades which are peculiar to 
naval shipyard operations. 

I have therefore directed that hereafter, 
whenever such a condition exists, there shall 
be included in the wage sample survey data 
appropriate samples from the nearest private 
shipyard to the survey area in question in 
each direction. 

In the case of Portsmouth, this results 
in using data from the nearest private ship- 
yard of the Boston area to the south and 
from the nearest private shipyard of the 
Brunswick, Bath, and Portland area to the 
north. The effect of this is to produce an 
hourly rate in the Portsmouth area of $2.38, 
instead of the $2.21 present rate. I have 
directed that this new rate be put into effect 
promptly. 

I am, of course, aware that this does not 
meet the desires of those who would like to 
have the Portsmouth area rate increased by 
administrative or legislative fiat to the $2.50 
Boston area rate. However, the wage sur- 
vey area program was established by act of 
Congress and has been operating for over 10 
years on the basis of careful wage surveys. 

We are glad to give recognition to defects 
in our surveying processes and to attempt 
to remedy them in proper manner, but we 
think nothing but harm could come from 
arbitrary adjustments which would tend to 
destroy the program instituted by the Con- 
gress over 10 years ago. 

The Secretary of the Navy has made the 
following determination: “Because the Ports- 
mouth Naval Shipyard is unique in that it is 
the only shipyard in a wage survey area where 
no private shipyard exists, and because there 
are certain trades and skills which are pe- 
culiar to shipyard operations, it is determined 
in the public interest, that the wage sample 
data for the Portsmouth area shall be supple- 
mented by appropriate samples from the 
nearest shipyard in each of the adjacent 
Wage survey areas, that is, the Bath, Bruns- 
wick, and Portland wage survey area to the 
north and the wage survey area in Boston to 
the South.” 


Mr. Speaker, this matter has now had 
the careful consideration of the Navy. 
An adjustment is being promptly made, 
and we are adhering to the policies and 
the recommendations of the wage board. 
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Let us not take ourselves down a road 
which leads to the complete fixing of 
wages and prices by the Congress of the 
United States. This would be regretta- 
ble. I urge that we sustain the Presi- 
dent’s veto. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to support the President’s veto of this 
bill. 

May I say that in my time here, if 
there has been a bill vetoed where the 
veto should be sustained, this is the 
time. 

The President is very much concerned 
about it, and I think rightly so. I think 
we can also say that if some of us had 
been alerted as to what this bill was 
about when it was here on July 21, it 
never would have been passed at that 
time. 

May I say also that while I undertake 
to sustain this veto, I think administra- 
tive action should have been taken in 
this instance earlier than the final con- 
clusion of it yesterday. But be that as 
it may, the Department, as the gentle- 
man from Illinois has pointed out, has 
moved to correct at least in part the 
inequity that is alleged here to exist. 

Here is the question that confronts 
us. We have created a wage board to 
set the wages in these establishments all 
over the country. If we are going to 
supersede the judgment of the wage 
board by direct legislative action, then 
you might just as well abolish the wage 
board and get ready to fix wages in 
every such establishment all over the 
United States. If you want to move in 
that direction, then you are going to 
move without me because that would 
place an intolerable burden on us. 
There are no military establishments in 
my district, but every one of you who has 
such an establishment, if you vote for 
this bill and establish this precedent, 
will be under the gun to pass legislation 
and strike out the amounts that the 
wage board has indicated. It is just 
inevitable. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK., Iyield. 

Mr. KILDAY. The gentleman is not 
taking the position, I hope, that this has 
anything to do with overruling the scale 
set by the wage board; is he? 

Mr. HALLECK. The wage board had 
brought about a scale of $2.21 an hour 
and according to everything that has 
been said here they have resisted a re- 
quest to increase it to $2.50. This bill 
simply says it shall be increased to $2.50. 

Mr. KILDAY. That is not what it 
says at all. I wish the gentleman would 
read the bill before he speaks on this 
question. Is it not a fact that what this 
does is to say that where the Navy has 
by administrative action established 2 
wage board areas, 1 at Boston and 1 at 
Portsmouth, about 40 miles apart, this 
simply says instead of 2 areas there shall 
be 1 wage board area. That is all it says 
in effect. 

Mr. HALLECK. As a matter of fact, 
the determination of the areas is a mat- 
ter also for the wage board to determine 
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and whether you get at it in one way or 
the other, the final result, may I say 
to the gentleman, would be the same. 
Moreover, the precedent to be set would 
be equally disastrous because you are 
overruling the wage board in one way or 
the other. The net result is that you 
overrule them to the effect that they 
have to pay $2.50 instead of $2.21. 

We have an Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission which is charged with fixing the 
rates to be paid by shipyards. I have 
been here when the Congress has been 
asked to supersede and overrule the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and en- 
gage directly in fixing rates. We have 
always resisted that, and properly so. 
You have the same sort of thing here. 

May I point out that we have a basic 
law in this country known as the Bacon- 
Davis Act. We have had numerous 
controversies from time to time about 
the application of the Bacon-Davis Act. 
There are many people who hold that 
when you apply the Bacon-Davis Act, 
you ought to limit the locality in which 
you determine the prevailing wage. I 
might say to the gentleman from Geor- 
gia I doubt if he would want the wage 
rate in Milledgeville to be fixed on the 
basis of rates in Atlanta. In other 
words, what I am getting at is that when 
you begin to interfere in the fixing of 
prevailing wages in a locality, you come 
to a point where you are going to run 
into a lot of difficulties and, believe me, 
I can see it as plainly as I have ever seen 
anything. 

On the question of the precedent that 
is established here, let me read the ad- 
verse report of the General Counsel for 
the Department of Defense, Robert 
Dechert: 

If a bill such as S. 2266 or H. R. 12448 were 
to become law it could be the entering 
wedge for the death knell of a system of 
locality wage rates which has been long rec- 
ognized and considered eminently fair for 
Government wage fixing. As indicated above 
pressures could immediately be anticipated 
to raise the rates of lower paying areas to 
those of higher paying adjoining areas. In 
the New England States alone it would be 
very difficult to explain why the Brunswick- 
Portland, Maine, area should not increase 
immediately from $2.21 an hour for machin- 
ist to the Boston, Mass., rate of $2.50; Bangor, 
Maine, from $2.18 to $2.50; Narragansett 
Bay, R. I., from $2.15 to $2.50; and New Lon- 
don, Conn., from $2.48 to $2.50. Arguments 
impossible to counter would be advanced 
very quickly for other areas wherever the 
Department of Defense has installations and 
the wages are lower than those of an adjoin- 
ing or neighboring area. If the process 
starts through legislation the Congress could 
expect that similar bills for other areas would 
normally follow. Once a principle is set, it 
is hard to tell any American that he is not 
as deserving as someone else when similar 
conditions apply. 


There is one further point I would like 
to make, and it was brought out in the 
quotation of a statement from the Sec- 
retary of the Navy a little bit ago: Wher- 
ever the Government has these great in- 
stallations and hires people, our Gov- 
ernment ought to try to conform to the 
prevailing wage rate in that particular 
area. If, failing to do that, we started 
out either by action of the wage board 
or by direct legislative action to increase 
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those wages above the prevailing rate, 
it is not difficult to imagine what the 
result would be. We would be setting 
off an inflationary wage spiral that could 
be most dangerous, most harmful to the 
future welfare of our country. 

And again may I quote from the Gen- 
eral Counsel’s statement: 

A most important point is the effect such 
legislation would have on wage rates in pri- 
vate industry. On a number of occasions the 
Department of Defense has received protests 
from employers and employer associations to 
the effect that rates established under our 
current system are too high and that they 
have been placed in an adverse position in 
dealing with their employees. 


So, on the whole, it seems to me clear 
that this legislation should be defeated 
and the President’s veto sustained. 

I say again that a considerable meas- 
ure of the relief that has been sought 
has been obtained administratively. 
Much better that we leave it that way 
than we here assume responsibility for 
fixing wages and thereby put on our- 
selves the burden hereafter in every case 
that may be presented of undertaking to 
fix wages by direct legislative action. 
May I say that while you sometimes 
might bring in legislation to raise wages, 
you might at some other time have leg- 
islation to lower them below what the 
wage board has determined they ought 
to be. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentieman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Gavin]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I deeply 
sympathize with the people of Ports- 
mouth because of the inequities existing 
between the wage rates at Portsmouth 
and the wage rates at Boston; however, 
after 10 years this has gotten to be what 
you might call a purely local problem 
existing in the New England area. This 
matter has been unresolved by the De- 
partment of the Navy for 10 years. Itis 
my opinion it is a Department of the 
Navy responsibility. Evidently those in 
the Portsmouth area who are interested 
in securing an equitable readjustment 
with the rates prevailing at Boston have 
now gotten to a point where their pa- 
tience is exhausted, although they know, 
and I believe the very able chairman of 
my committee [Mr. Vinson] knows very 
well, there is not any question about the 
fact that this is purely an administrative 
responsibility and not a legislative mat- 
ter. It should never have been reported 
to the House in the first instance; how- 
ever it was presented to the House under 
unanimous consent and was passed. As 
I recall, the Department of the Navy 
never discussed it or called it to any- 
one’s attention that it would pose a prob- 
lem when it was passed by the House 
and, therefore, I feel a certain responsi- 
bility now that this legislation is here. 

This legislation establishes a very bad 
precedent, as pointed out in the Presi- 
dent’s veto message. The President said: 

Approval of S. 2266 could have broad and 
far-reaching implications on the entire Fed- 
eral wage structure, for it would serve as a 
precedent for combining labor-market areas 
in proximity to one another. On the other 
hand, it is alleged that inequities exist with 
respect to the wages paid at the Portsmouth 
Naval Shipyard. I have directed the Secre- 
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tary of the Navy carefully to review this en- 
tire situation and to make such adjustments 
in the wage rates at this shipyard as his re- 
view indicates are warranted. 

Such wages should not, however, be ad- 
justed by legislation. To do so could ulti- 
mately lead to the deterioration of the pres- 
ent wage-board system. 


So if the President's veto is not sus- 
tained I presume the next step will be 
to adjust the wage rates along the east- 
ern coast between the Philadelphia Naval 
Base and the Charleston and Norfolk 
Naval Bases if inequities exist. Then 
we might move out to the west coast to 
adjust any differentials in wage rates at 
Long Beach and San Diego, San Fran- 
cisco, and other west coast ports. If you 
establish wage rates legislatively for the 
Department of the Navy, what is to stop 
you from legislating wage rates for the 
Army facilities and the Air Force facili- 
ties and the Marine Corps facilities 
wherever they may exist? If the Army 
finds there is an inequity existing be- 
tween the wage rates in some facility in 
New York State in comparison to some 
facility in the State of Michigan that 
may be, let us say, producing tanks, 
they will claim it is unfair that all rates 
are not comparable for the same class 
of work and you will have to legislate to 
adjust the rates to make them fair and 
equitable. So it would appear the Gov- 
ernment would have to go into ratemak- 
ing for all its Department of Defense fa- 
cilities wherever they may be. 

I sympathize with the people of Ports- 
mouth, but this is an administrative 
matter, not a legislative matter. If we 
pass this, simple as it may appear, you 
are going to open up an avenue of rate 
adjustments that will present problems 
that you never thought of before. If the 
Congress can take legislative action in 
establishing rates at Portsmouth, there 
is no reason why it cannot take action to 
establish rates for facilities in Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, or anywhere else 
in the United States. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman from 
Texas undertook to assure us that this 
did not have to do with rates of pay but 
simply as to area. Let me read the lan- 
guage of the bill: 

That the Secretary of the Navy shall es- 
tablish the hourly rate of pay for all per 
diem employees employed at the Portsmouth, 
N. H., Naval Shipyard at the same hourly 
rates as are paid to employees of similar 
classification resulting from area wage sur- 
vey applicable to employees of the Boston, 
Mass., Naval Shipyard. 


In order words, it refers specifically to 
the rates that are to be paid. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? i 

Mr. GAVIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. KILDAY. I call the attention of 
the gentleman to the fact that he stated 
what the bill did was to raise the hourly 
rates of pay from two dollars and some 
cents to some other dollars and some 
cents. I made the statement that what 
it did was to create 1 wage area where 
2 now exist. Is that not what it does? 
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Still the wage board fixes the hourly 
rate. This will constitute one wage 
board consisting of Portsmouth and 
Boston and will not interfere with the 
wage board’s power to fix the hourly 
rates. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 


gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
expired. 
Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 


Speaker, I am voting to sustain the 
President’s veto of the bill to provide 
a method for regulating and fixing wage 
rates for the employees of the Ports- 
mouth, N. H., Naval Shipyard. 

I feel quite strongly that the Area 
Wage and Classification Office of the 
Navy is being placed in a compromised 
position and that even the very existence 
of this office is being jeopardized. Tra- 
ditionally, the hourly wages of blue col- 
lar workers has been established on an 
area comparative basis. Navy blue col- 
lar civilian wage rates are changed peri- 
odically by comparison with wages paid 
in comparable occupations in the private 
industry in the area. To replace this ad- 
ministrative function with legislation 
could well have an effect of wrecking 
our complete wage survey system. 

My district of San Diego, Calif., has 
many naval facilities located there. The 
past history with respect to area wage 
classification has proved most effective. 
I have not heard objection from the dis- 
trict about the manner of adjusting 
wages under this system. 

My vote is therefore predicated on re- 
taining the present system in its strong 
form and thus preserving the sanctity of 
the Area Wage and Classification Office 
of the Navy. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my sincere opinion that it is necessary 
to support this legislation if full equity 
is to be obtained for per diem workers 
at the Portsmouth-Kittery Naval Ship- 
yard. 

It is most regrettable that the Navy 
Department has so firmly resisted a fair 
adjustment for so many years. 

I sincerely hope that this experience 
may be kept in mind by the Navy De- 
partment and more reasonable consid- 
eration afforded similar situations in 
other places. 

I urge the House vote to override the 
veto. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. Kitpay] to close debate. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. The point I want to 
make is this: If the same legislation was 
introduced which affected wage rates at 
airbases in San Antonio, or other facili- 
ties in Texas I wonder what position the 
gentleman would take if the Govern- 
ment sought by legislation to establish 
the rates for the employees. 

Mr. KILDAY. If it were established 
in the same way as this bill proposes, I 
would wholeheartedly support it. 

Mr, Speaker, I realize if this is to be 
approached on any mental attitude that 
because the President has vetoed the bill 
the veto should be sustained, there is no 
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opportunity to secure a vote to override. 
On the other hand, I have no doubt that 
if this matter is considered upon its 
merits the veto will be overridden. 

This bill was considered by the sub- 
committee, of which I am chairman, at 
very considerable length. Whether the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania was there, 
I do not recall, but I do recollect that we 
were in session for one entire morning, 
that we had the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy in charge of such matters be- 
fore us, along with the military men of 
the Navy Department in charge of it, 
and the matter was thoroughly and fully 
considered. 

It was not reported out by unanimous 
consent. It was reported out by a unan- 
imous vote of the subcommitee and of 
the full committee. I do not know 
where the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HALLECK] may have been or where the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania ([Mr. 
Gavin] may have been, but there was a 
motion made on the floor of the House 
to suspend the rules, a second was de- 
manded, and of the 40 minutes allowed 
under the rules approximately 30 min- 
utes’ time was consumed in debate on 
the floor, so that it was fully and ade- 
quately considered. 

Of course, the President had the abso- 
lute right to veto the bill, as he has the 
right to veto any bill submitted to him. 
But, let me call your attention to the 
fact that that power comes under sec- 
tion 7 of article I of the Constitution 
which also gives the two Houses of Con- 
gress the power to override the veto of 
the President, provided it be done by a 
two-thirds vote. There is nothing sac- 
rosanct about the veto of the President 
any more than the right of this Con- 
gress to override the veto, which the 
Congress has when the President has 
vetoed a bill. 

The situation is that Portsmouth and 
Boston Navy Yards are no more than 60 
miles apart; that people living in the 
same community work in one or the 
other of those navy yards. For a period 
of 22 years the wage rate was exactly the 
same at both of the navy yards. How- 
ever, in 1946 the Navy created two 
separate wage board areas where one 
had always existed before, recognizing 
the fact that the people came from the 
same communities, hud the same cost of 
living, the wage rate was the same in the 
entire area. The two navy yards had 
the same identical wage rate. For the 
entire time since there has been effort 
after effort made to have the Depart- 
ment of the Navy adjust the matter ad- 
ministratively. For a period of more 
than 10 years that effort was made. 

Now, it is said that on yesterday—I 
suppose after the Senate had overrid- 
den the Presidential veto—some action 
was taken. I say, apparently after- 
ward because the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Knowtanp] inserted his re- 
marks in the Rrecorp, which were read 
here by, I believe, the gentleman from 
Illinois, afterward and not at the time 
that he was opposing the overriding of 
the veto. 

I am, Mr. Speaker, very seriously con- 
cerned about precedent, and there is a 
precedent that you will establish here if 
you fail to override this veto. The Con- 
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stitution provides that if the President 
refuses to sign a bill, he shall return it 
to the House in which it originated with 
his objections thereto. The veto mes- 
sage has been read by the Clerk. I want 
to assure you that every objection stated 
in the veto message was stated by the 
representatives of the Department of the 
Navy to your committee when it was con- 
sidering this bill. Every objection stated 
by the President was brought to the at- 
tention of the committee, and every one 
of those objections was thoroughly and 
completely considered by the committee, 
and notwithstanding those objections 
the committee saw fit to report the bill, 
and this House passed it by a two-thirds 
vote, because the rules were suspended 
and the bill was passed, 

What is the precedent, then? You are 
going to establish here, are you, a prece- 
dent that the committees of the House of 
Representatives and the House itself 
cannot take action on legislation in the 
absence of a favorable report from the 
executive department within whose jur- 
isdiction the matter may lay? Are you 
going to say here that the military offi- 
cers of the Navy, who have taken arbi- 
trary action—and typically, for a period 
of 10 years have maintained their arbi- 
trary action—because military men do 
not make mistakes—even after 10 years 
they cannot reverse the previous action 
taken, and then are you going to estab- 
lish the precedent, when it comes to the 
President’s desk on an ex parte hearing 
by those same men who made this arbi- 
trary decision, with no opportunity on 
the part of any Member of the Congress 
of the United States to state the position 
of the Congress, that you are going to 
maintain the arbitrary position of those 
military men? I doubt if the President 
knew when he said that he was directing 
the Navy to review this matter that the 
Navy had been reviewing the matter for 
a period of 10 years without taking any 
action. That is exactly what the situ- 
ation was. The record in the other body 
shows that the author of the bill was 
not consulted. If there is to be a prece- 
dent established here I hope it will not 
be the precedent that the Congress of 
the United States may not exercise its 
own good judgment, the objection of cer- 
tain military men to the contrary not- 
withstanding, and have a veto sustained 
here because of some false attitude that 
the President should in all instances be 
sustained. 

Mr. Speaker, the veto should be over- 
ridden. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days in which to ex- 
tend their remarks on the veto of the 
President of the bill, S. 2266. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 


August 13 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, quoting 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of yes- 
terday, at page 17026, it says: 

The question is, Shall the bill, S. 2266, 
pass, the objections of the President of the 
United States to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing? The yeas and nays being required by 
the Constitution of the United States, the 
Clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. Lauscue, Mr. President, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair does not 
recognize the gentleman for that pur- 


pose. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
about to ask my question. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair knows 
exactly how to put this question. 

Mr. GAVIN. A “nay” vote would be a 
vote sustaining the President. That is 
what I am trying to ascertain. 

The SPEAKER. That is the opinion 
of the gentleman. The gentleman may 
take whatever position he desires. 

The question is, Will the House, on re- 
consideration, pass the bill, the objec- 
tions of the President to the contrary 
notwithstanding? 

Under the Constitution, this vote must 
be determined by the yeas and nays. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 202, nays 180, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 46, as follows: ` 

[Roll No. 165] 


YEAS—202 

Abernethy Feighan Madden 
Addonizio Fino Magnuson 
Albert Fisher Martin 
Anfuso Flood Merrow 
Aspinall Flynt Metcalf 
Bailey Fogarty Miller, Calif 
Baring Forand 
Barrett Forrester Mitchell 
Bass, N. H Fountain Morano 
Bass, Tenn Frazier Morgan 
Bates Fulton Morris 
Beckworth Garmatz Morrison 
Bennett, Fla. Granahan Moss 
Bennett, Mich. Gray Moulder 
Biatnik Green, Oreg. Natcher 
Boggs Green, Pa. Nix 
Boland Gregory O'Brien, Til. 
Bolling Griffiths O'Brien, N. Y. 
Bonner Hagen O'Hara, Ill 
Boyle Hale O'Konski 
Breeding Hardy O'Neill 
Brooks, Tex. Passman 
Brown, Ga. Hays, Ark Patman 
Brown, Mo. Hays, Ohio Patterson 
Broyhill Healey Perkins 
Burleson Hemphill Pfost 
Byrd Holifield Philbin 
Byrne, Pa. Holland Pilcher 
Canfield Holtzman 
Carnahan Huddleston Polk 
Celler Hull Porter 
Chelf Ikard Price 
Christopher Jarman Rabaut 
Clark Jennings 
Coad Johnson uss 
Coffin Jones, Ala, Rhodes, Pa 
Cooley Jones, Mo. Riley 
Cretella Karsten Rivers 
Davis, Ga. ee Roberts 
Davis, Tenn. Kelly, N. Y Rodino 
Dawson, Ill. Keogh Rogers, Colo. 
Delaney Kilday Rogers, Mass, 
Dellay King Rogers, Tex. 
Dent Kirwan Roosevelt 
Denton Kluczynski Rutherford 
Di Knutson Sadlak 
Dingell Lane Santangelo 
Dollinger Lankford und 
Donohue Lennon Saylor 
Dorn, N. Y Lesinski Scott, N. C 
Doyle Libonati Scott, Pa. 
Durham Loser Seely-Brown 
Eberharter McCarthy Selden 
Edmondson McCormack Shelley 
Elliott McFall Sieminski 
Everett McGovern Sisk 

McIntire Smith, Miss. 
Fallon MoMillan Staggers 
Farbstein Macdonald Steed 
Fascell Mack, Ill. Sullivan 


‘Teague, Tex. Udall Wolverton 
Teller Ullman Wright 
Thomas Vinson Yates 
Thompson, La. Walter Young 
Thompson, N. J.Watts Zablocki 
Thompson, Tex. Whitener Zelenko 
Thornberry Wier 
Trimble Willis 
NAYS—180 
Abbitt Gavin Mumma 
Adair George Murray 
Alexander Glenn eal 
Alger Grant Nicholson 
Allen, Tl Griffin Nimtz 
Andersen, Gross Norblad 
H, Carl Gubser O'Hara, Minn 
Andrews Gwinn Osmers 
Arends Haley Ostertag 
Ashmore Halleck Pelly 
Auchincloss Harden Pillion 
Avery Harrison, Nebr. Poff 
Ayres Harrison, Va. Quie 
Baker Harvey y 
Baldwin Haskell Reece, Tenn. 
Barden Henderson d 
Beamer Herlong Rees, Kans. 
Becker Heselton Rhodes, Ariz 
Belcher Hess Riehlman 
Bentley Hiestand Robeson, Va. 
rry Hill Robison, N. Y. 
Betts Hoeven Robsion, Ky. 
Bolton Hoffman Rogers, Fla 
Bosch Holmes St. George 
Bow Holt Schenck 
Bray Horan Schwengel 
Broomfield Hosmer Scrivner 
Brown, Ohio Hyde Scudder 
Budge Jackson Sikes 
Bush James Siler 
Byrnes, Wis. Jensen Simpson, Ill. 
Carrigg Johansen Simpson, Pa. 
Cederberg Jonas Smith, Calif, 
Chamberlain Judd Springer 
Chenoweth Kean Stauffer 
Chiperfield Kearns ‘Taber 
Church Keating Talle 
Clevenger Kilgore Taylor 
bett Kitchin Teague, Calif. 
Coudert Knox Tewes 
Cramer Krueger Thomson, Wyo. 
Cunningham, Lafore 'Tollefson 
Iowa Laird Tuck 
Cunningham, Latham Utt 
Nebr. LeCompte Van Pelt 
Lipscomb Van Zandt 
Curtis, Mass McCulloch Vorys 
Curtis, Mo. McDonough Vursell 
Dague McGregor Wainwright 
Dennison McIntosh Weaver 
Derounian Mack, Wash Westland 
Devereux Mahon Wharton 
Dixon Mailliard Whitten 
Dooley Marshall Widnail 
Dowdy Matthews Wigglesworth 
Dwyer May Williams, Miss. 
Fenton Meader Williams, N. Y 
rd Miller, Md, Wilson, Calif. 
Frelinghuysen Miller, Nebr. Wilson, Ind. 
Minshall Withrow 
Gathings Moore Younger 
ANSWERED “PRESENT”’—1 
Sheppard 
NOT VOTING—46 
Allen, Calif. Dies Multer 
Anderson, Dorn, S. C Norrell 
Mont. Engle Powell 
Ashley Friedel Preston 
Baumhart Gordon Prouty 
Blitch Hébert Radwan 
Boykin Hillings Rooney 
Brooks, La Jenkins Scherer 
Brownson Kearney Sheehan 
Buckley Kilburn Shuford 
Burdick Landrum Smith, Kans 
Byrne, UL Machrowicz Smith, Va 
Cannon Mason Spence 
Collier Michel Vanik 
Colmer Miller, N. Y. Winstead 


Dawson, Utah Montoya 


So, two-thirds not having voted in 
favor thereof, the veto of the President 
was sustained and the bill was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Hébert and Mr. Multer for, with Mr. 
Scherer against. 

Mr. Buckley and Mr. Engel for, with Mr. 
Kilburn against. 
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Mr. Friedel and Mr. Sheehan for, with Mr. 
Mason against. 

Mr. Vanik and Mr. Rooney for, with Mr. 
Baumhart against. 

Mr. Anderson of Montana and Mr. Mach- 
rowicz for, and Mr. Jenkins against, 

Mr. Dorn of South Carolina and Mr. Spence 
for, with Mr. Miller of New York against. 

Mr. Montoya and Mr. Ashley for, with Mr. 
Radwan against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Preston with Mr. Allen of California. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr, Brownson. 

Mrs. Blitch with Mr. Prouty. 

Mr. Colmer with Mr. Hillings. 

Mr. Gordon with Mr. Kearney. 

Mr. Winstead with Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Smith of Virginia with Mr, Smith of 
Kansas. 

Mr. Boykin with Mr. Dawson of Utah. 

Mr. Brooks of Louisiana with Mr. Collier. 

Mr. Norrell with Mr. Byrne of Illinois. 


The SPEAKER. The message and the 
bill, together with accompanying papers, 
are referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services and ordered to be printed. 

The Clerk will notify the Senate of 
the action of the House. 


JUDICIAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. CELLER submitted a conference 
report and statement on the resolution 
(H. J. Res. 424) to improve the admin- 
istration of justice by authorizing the 
Judicial Conference of the United States 
to establish institutes and joint coun- 
cils on sentencing, to provide additional 
methods of sentencing, and for other 
purposes. 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST BERNARD 
GOLDFINE 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, I submit a privileged 
report (Rept. No, 2580). 

The Clerk read as follows: 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST BERNARD GOLDFINE 
Mr. Harris, from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, submitted the 
following report: 
CITING BERNARD GOLDFINE 


The Special Subcommittee on Legislative 
Oversight of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, as created and au- 
thorized by the House of Representatives 
under House Resolution 99, as amended by 
House Resolution 197 and House Resolution 
316 of the 85th Congress, caused to be is- 
sued a subpena to Bernard Goldfine to be 
and appear before said Subcommittee on 
Legislative Oversight, of which the Honorable 
Oren Harris is chairman on July 11, 1958, 
at 10 a. m., in room 362, House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., then and there to 
testify touching matters of inquiry com- 
mitted to said subcommittee, and not to 
depart without leave of said subcommittee. 
The subpena served on the said Bernard 
Goldfine is set forth in words and figures as 
follows: 


“BY AUTHORITY OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 


“To U. S. Marshal, 4th and Constitution 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

“You are hereby commanded to summon 
Bernard Goldfine (temporary address) Stat- 
ler Hotel, 16th and K Streets NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C., to be and appear before the 
Special Subcommittee on Legislative Over- 
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sight (vested under authority of House 
Resolution 99, 85th Congress) of the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States, of which committee and subcom- 
mittee the Honorable Oren Harris, M. C. is 
Chairman, in their chamber in the city of 
Washington, in Room 362, Old House Office 
Building, on July 11, 1958, at the hour of 
10 a. m., then and there to testify touching 
matters of inquiry committed to said sub- 
committee; and he is not to depart without 
leave of said subcommittee. 

“Herein fail not, and make return of this 
summons. 

“Witness my hand and the seal of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States, at the city of Washington, this 10th 
day of July 1958. 

“Attest: 

“OREN HARRIS, 
Chairman, 

“RALPH R. ROBERTS, 
Clerk.” 

The said subpena was duly served as 
appears by the return made thereon by the 
deputy United States marshal, who was 
duly authorized to serve the said subpena. 
The return of the service by the said deputy 
United States marshal being endorsed 
thereon, is set forth in words and figures 
as follows: 

“Served: Bernard Goldfine. 
July 11, 1958. 


Personally. 


“CaRLTON G. BEALL, 
“United States Marshal. 

“By JOHN L. SULLIVAN, 
“Deputy United States Marshal.” 


The said Bernard Goldfine, pursuant to 
the said subpena, and in compliance there- 
with, appeared before the subcommittee on 
July 11, 1958, to give such testimony as re- 
quired under and by virtue of House Reso- 
lution 99, as amended by House Resolution 
197 and House Resolution 316 of the 85th 
Congress. The said Bernard Goldfine hav- 
ing appeared as a witness and having been 
asked the questions, namely: 

“1. Mr. Goldfine, you were sufficiently fa- 
miliar with the internal affairs of Boston 
Port Development Co. in 1947 to know that 
its cash position would permit the with- 
drawal by you of $20,000 in cash, allegedly 
as commissions, and for a like amount by 
Mr. W. J. McDonald, a director of Boston 
Port Development Co., for which checks 
in those amounts were issued and for which 
your CPA reported supporting vouchers were 
not available. Is that correct? 

“2. Mr. Goldfine, for what purported 
services were these payments of $20,000 to 
you and Mr, McDonald made? 

“3. Were these checks authorized by the 
companies’ directors, or did you instruct 
your puppet officer, Miss Paperman, to issue 
these checks? 

“4. Did you authorize Miss Paperman or 
any other person to draw these checks to 
the persons named in this schedule (sched- 
ule B)? 

“5. Now, Mr. Goldfine, is it not a fact 
that you were sufficiently familiar with the 
Boston Port Development internal affairs to 
tap the till in 1945 to 1954 for a total of 
$104,973 for which you gave your personal 
notes aggregating $79,750 and owed an open 
amount of $25,223? 

“6. Were these cash withdrawals author- 
ized by the Boston Port Development Co,’s 
board of directors, or did you instruct Miss 
tee to make the cash advances to 
you 

“7. Now, with respect to the notes, Mr. 
Goldfine, for what reason did you and Mr, 
W. J. McDonald make withdrawals of cash 
in like amounts on the same dates, and I 
will mention the dates. On July 24, 1945, 
you withdrew $5,000 for which you gave a 
note, Mr. McDonald on the same day with- 
drew $5,000 for which he gave a note. 
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“On July 27 you withdrew $1,500 for which 
you gave a note, and on the same day Mr. 
McDonald withdrew $1,500 for which he gave 
a note. On August 17 you withdrew $2,000 
and Mr. McDonald on the same day withdrew 
$2,000 for which he gave a note. On Septem- 
ber 22 you withdrew $2,500 for which you 
gave a note and Mr. McDonald withdrew 
$2,500 for which he gave a note. On October 
17 you withdrew $1,500 for which you gave 
a note and on the same day Mr. McDonald 
withdrew $1,500 for which he gave a note. 
On November 6 you withdrew $1,500 for 
which you gave a note and on the same day 
Mr. McDonald withdrew $1,500 for which he 
gave a not. On November 21 you withdrew 
$1,000 for which you gave a note and Mr. 
McDonald withdrew $1,000 for which he gave 
a note. And during this period that I have 
just read from July 24 to November 21, 1945, 
you withdrew $15,000 for which you gave 
notes and Mr. McDonald during the same 
period also withdrew $15,000 for which he 
gave notes. 

“Now, what was the reason for the with- 
drawal of these like amounts on the same 
dates? 

“8. Now, Mr. Goldfine, we come to with- 
drawals and notes of you and Mr. McDonald 
in 1946. I will read these withdrawals and 
notes, and, at conclusion, ask you certain 
questions about them. 

“From the report of the Boston Port Devel- 
opment CPA, which is already in evidence, 
it appears that in 1946, on May 13, you with- 
drew $5,000 for which a note was given to 
Boston Port Development. And on the same 
day Mr. W. J. McDonald withdrew $10,000 
fer which he gave a note. On June 28 you 
withdrew $15,000 for which you gave a note, 
and Mr. McDonald withdrew $15,000 for 
which he gave a note. On October 4 you 
withdrew $2,500 for which you gave a note, 
and Mr. McDonald on the same day withdrew 
$2,500 for which he gave a note. On October 
19 you withdrew $2,500 for which you gave 
a note, and on the same day Mr. McDonald 
withdrew $2,500 for which he gave a note. 
On November 6 you withdrew $12,000 for 
which you gave a note, and on the same day 
Mr. McDonald withdrew $12,000 for which 
he gave a note. On December 6 you with- 
drew $2,000 for which you gave a note, and 
Mr. McDonald withdrew $2,000 for which he 
gave a note. 

AN this period, from May 13, 1946, 
to December 6, 1946, the total of the amounts 
withdrawn by you for which notes were given 
to Boston Port Development Co. appears to 
be $39,000 and the total amount withdrawn 
for which notes were given by Mr. McDonald 
during the same period was $44,000. 

“I would like to ask were these cash with- 
drawals authorized by the Boston Port De- 
velopment Co. board of directors or did you 
instruct Miss Paperman to make cash ad- 
vances to you? 

“9. Again, Mr. Goldfine, I am coming to 
the year 1947, and I will read you data taken 
from the report of the CPA, already in evi- 
dence, and, at the conclusion, will again ask 
you questions. 

“In 1947, on January 15, you withdrew 
$3,750 for which you gave a note, and on 
the same day Mr. McDonald did likewise. 
On February 11 you withdrew $5,000 and 
gave a note, and Mr. McDonald did like- 
wise. On March 18 you withdrew $1,500 for 
which you gave a note, and Mr. McDonald 
did likewise. On April 12 you withdrew 
$500 for which you gave a note, and Mr. 
McDonald did likewise. On May 9 you with- 
drew $3,750 for which you gave a note, and 
Mr. McDonald did likewise. On May 9 you 
withdrew $5,000 for which you gave a note, 
and Mr. McDonald did likewise. 

“On November 14, you withdrew $2,500 for 
which you gave a note and on the same day 
Mr. McDonald did likewise. 

“Now, the total of these withdrawals and 
notes for you during that period was $22,000 
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and likewise the same total applied to Mr. 
McDonald. 

“Again I ask you whether these cash with- 
drawals were authorized by the directors of 
the Boston Port Development Co. or did you 
instruct Miss Paperman to make the cash 
advances to you? 

“10. We come now to the year 1948. On 
June 22, 1948, you withdrew $3,750 from the 
Boston Port Development Co. for which you 
gave a note and on the same day Mr. Mc- 
Donald did likewise. 

“During the period July 24, 1945, to June 
22, 1948, it appears that the total notes cov- 
ering the cash withdrawn by you from Bos- 
ton Port Development Co, was $79,750 and 
for Mr. McDonald during the same period, 
$84,750. 

“Is it not a fact that there was also an 
account receivable on the books of Boston 
Port Development Co. from you at December 
31, 1954, in the amount of $25,223, so that, 
taking the total notes of $79,750 and the 
account receivable from you in the amount 
of $25,223, you owed the company as at 
December 31, 1954, $104,973. Is that cor- 
rect? 

“11. Before pressing the question of rele- 
vancy, I would like to ask this question: 
Were these withdrawals in the amount of 
$104,973 authorized by the board of directors 
of the Boston Port Development Co. or did 
you instruct Miss Paperman to make these 
advances to you? 

“12. Mr. Goldfine, on September 28, 1956, 
you testified before the SEC that certain 
notes owed Boston Port Development Co. 
by Mr. W. R. Scudder in the amount of $24,- 
300 were given by him during 1950 to 1954 
against a $100-a-week tentative compen- 
sation paid him and that ‘there hasn’t been 
any adjustments at the present moment, 
but quite a lot of money is coming to him." 
Did you so testify on September 28, 1956, be- 
fore the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion? 

“13. Mr. Goldfine, is it a fact that during 
the next 2 years after December 31, 1954, Mr, 
Scudder continued to give notes of $100 a 
week so that at December 31, 1956, there 
were held by the company notes of Scudder 
in the amount of $34,700? 

“14. Mr, Goldfine, is it not a fact that as 
at December 31, 1954, the Boston Port Devel- 
opment Co. held notes of Mr. J. S. Connors 
aggregating $30,500, and that on a loan re- 
ceivable from Mr. Connors he owed $5,000, 
making a total as at December 31, 1954, 
owing to Boston Port Development Co. of 
$35,500? Is that correct? 

“15. Were any of these Connors cash ad- 
vances to him authorized by the board of 
cane of the Boston Port Development 

S 

“16. Mr. Goldfine, as at December 31, 1954, 
it is a fact that Mr. S. W. Chase owed Boston 
Port Development Co. $13,000 on notes; is 
that a fact? 

“17. Is it a fact, Mr. Goldfine, that as of 
December 31, 1954, S. W. Chase owed Boston 
Port Development Co. $13,000 in notes? 

“18. Mr. Goldfine, were these notes author- 
ized by the board of directors of Boston Port 
Development Co. for the cash advances for 
these notes? 

“19. Mr. Goldfine, was this cash advance of 
$30,200 to Chase Bros. authorized by the 
board of directors of the Boston Port Devel- 
opment Co.? 

“20. Now, Mr. Goldfine, is it a fact that no 
effort whatsoever was ever made by Boston 
Port Development Co. or any of its employees 
or officers to collect any of these notes or 
accounts receivable? 

“21. Mr. Goldfine, is it a fact that ap- 
proximately $68,000 of accrued interest on a 
$500,000 third mortgage held by Boston Port 
Devlopment Co. on a building owned by you 
through Little Building Trust, Inc., was writ- 
ten off as uncollectible by Boston Port De- 
velopment Co.? Is that correct? 
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“22. Was the abatement of $67,833 interest 
authorized by the board of directors of 
Boston Port Development Co.?” 

Which questions were pertinent to the 
subject under inquiry, refused to answer said 
questions and, as a result of said Bernard 
Goldfine’s refusal to answer the aforesaid 
questions, the subcommittee was prevented 
from receiving testimony and information 
concerning matters committed to said sub- 
committee in accordance with the terms of 
the subpena served upon Bernard Goldfine. 

The record of the proceedings before the 
subcommittee during which Bernard Gold- 
fine refused to answer the aforesaid ques- 
tions, pertinent to the subject under inquiry, 
is set forth in fact as follows: 

“UNITED STATES House 
OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

“SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
LEGISLATIVE OVERSIGHT, 
“COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE 

AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
“Washington, D.C. 
“PUBLIC HEARING 


“The Special Subcommittee on Legislative 
Oversight of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce met pursuant to call, 
at 10 a. m., on July 10, 1958, and July 11, 
1958, in room 362, Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C., Hon, OREN Harris (chair- 
man of subcommittee) presiding. 

“Committee members present on July 10, 
1958: Representatives HARRIS, WILLIAMS, 
Mack, FLYNT, Moss, O'Hara, HALE, and BEN- 
NETT, and Robert W. Lishman, counsel to 
the subcommittee, 

“Committee members present on July 11, 
1958: Representatives HARRIS, WILLIAMS, 
Mack, FLYNT, Moss, O'Hara, HALE, and BEN- 
NETT, and Robert W. Lishman, counsel to 
the subcommittee. 

“Because of the foregoing, the said sub- 
committee was deprived of answers to ma- 
terial and pertinent questions propounded to 
the said Bernard Goldfine, relative to the 
subject matter under House Resolution 99, 
as amended by House Resolution 197 and 
House Resolution 316 of the 85th Congress, 
the said subcommittee was instructed to 
investigate, and the refusal of the witness to 
answer the questions, which questions were 
material and pertinent to the subject under 
inquiry, is a violation of the subpena under 
which the witness appeared, and his refusals 
to answer the aforesaid questions deprived 
your subcommittee of necessary, material 
and pertinent testimony and places the said 
witness in contempt of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States. 

“TESTIMONY OF BERNARD GOLDFINE, JULY 10, 
1958, ACCOMPANIED BY COUNSEL, SAMUEL P, 
SEARS, ESQ.; LAWRENCE R. COHEN, ESQ.; LES- 
TER LAZARUS, ESQ.; ROGER ROBB, ESQ.; WIL- 
LIAM A. PORTER, ESQ.; AND MISS MILDRED 
PAPERMAN 
“Mr. LISHMAN. Now, Mr. Goldfine, on page 

17 of your statement to the committee on 

Wednesday, July 2, you stated with respect 

to these companies: “I paid very little at- 

tention to their internal affairs.” 

“Mr. SEARS. Where is that page? 

“Mr. LISHMAN. Page 17. 

“Mr. GOLDFINE. How far down is it, Mr. 
Lishman? 

Mr. LIsHMAN. It is about half way down 
the page. 

“Mr. Sears. Are you reading from the 
mimeographed copy? 

“Mr. LisHMAN. Yes, sir. I will give you 
the mimeographed copy and mark it for you. 

“Mr. Sears. I have it here. How does the 
paragraph begin? 

“Mr. LISHMAN (reading): 

“‘I have never been an officer or director 
of either of these companies, and I paid very 
little attention to their internal affairs,’ 

“Mr, GOLDFINE, That is correct. 

“Mr. LISHMAN. Now, Mr. Goldfine, you 
were sufficiently familiar with the internal 
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affairs of the Boston Port Development Co. 
in 1947 to know that its cash position would 
permit the withdrawal by you of $20,000 
cash allegedly as commissions and. for a like 
amount by Mr. W. J. McDonald, a director 
of Boston Port Development Co., for which 
checks in those amounts were issued and for 
which your own CPA, certified public ac- 
countant, reported that supporting vouchers 
were not available. Is that correct? 

“Mr. GoLpFINE. I respectfully decline to 
answer the question because it is not perti- 
nent or relevant to the matters which this 
subcommittee is presently investigating or 
about which it is authorized to inquire. 

“Mr. LisumMan. Mr. Chairman, we are in & 
situation where this is of the utmost rele- 
vancy and pertinency. We are dealing with 
a situation where the East Boston Co. and 
the Boston Port Development Co. defied the 
Securities and Exchange Commission for a 
period of more than 8 years and informa- 
tion that should have been furnished to the 
Commission was not furnished in time to 
prevent minority stockholders from being 
victimized, 

“Now, I submit this is utterly relevant. 

“Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, may I be 
heard? 

“The CHAMAN. May I inquire what is the 
date that you refer to with reference to the 
$20,000 withdrawal? 

“Mr. LIsHMAN. 1947, December 22. 

“The CHAIRMAN. 1947? 

“Mr. LIsHMAN. Yes, sir. 

“Mr, BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, may I be 
heard as to the relevancy of this question 
for a moment? 

“The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

“Mr, GOLDFINE. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to say one word, if I can. 

“Mr. Bennerr. He refused to answer the 
question. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Just a minute. 

“Mr. GOLDFINE. There was no stockholder 
_ victimized. -When he talked victimized, I 
didn’t know what he is talking about. 

“The CHammMan. Do you understand the 
question that was asked? 

“Mr. GoLpFINE, Well, I knew what I was 
asked and I have answered that question 
but I didn't think anyone was victimized. 

“The CHAIRMAN. You have not answered 
the question. 

“Mr. GOLDFINE. I did in this here. 

“The CHAIRMAN. That is no answer. 

“Did you understand the question asked 
by the counsel with reference to the $20,000 
withdrawal which was for certain purposes, 
and I assume legitimate, by you and Mr. 
McDonald? Did you understand that ques- 
tion? 

“Mr. GOLDFINE. I understood that ques- 
tion. Yes, Mr. HARRIS. 

“The CHAIRMAN. But you still decline to 
answer that question? 

“Mr. GOLDFINE. I still deline to answer the 
questions. 

“Mr. Sears. I might—— 

“The CHAIRMAN. Just a minute, Mr. Sears, 

“I read the rule the other day. You may 
advise your client as the rules provide. 

“Mr. Sears. I would like to address the 
Chair in the interest of saving time here, 
maybe. 

“The CHAIRMAN. If you can save time, we 
would welcome it. 

“Mr. Sears. I can save a lot of time, I 
think. 

“We have given this matter of the internal 
affairs of the East Boston Co. and Boston 
Port great consideration and study and we 
have advised Mr. Goldfine that the internal 
affairs of the East Boston and Boston Port 
is no concern of this committee. We are 
here ready to answer any and all questions 
relative to the failure to file promptly 10-K 
reports and it is our opinion, and we have 
so advised Mr. Goldfine, that that is all this 
committee can inquire into under the reso- 
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lution in this case. So that may curtail a 
great many questions. 

“The CHamman. Well, that is your opinion. 
You can raise the question of relevancy any 
time you desire. 

“Mr. Sears. Exactly. 

“The CHammMan. It is the purpose and the 
responsibility of the committee to make that 
determination. 

“Mr. Sears. At this point, yes. 

“The CHAIRMAN., At any point. 

“Mr. SEARS, I beg your pardon. There are 
other tribunals that may decide that. 

“The CHAMAN. We will reach that when 
we get to it. Will you repeat the question 
that Mr. Lishman asked? Iam not sure that 
either Mr. Sears or Mr. Goldfine understood 
it. 

“(Record read.) 

“(The witness confers with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Gotpring, I understood the question 
and I stand on my answer. 

“Mr. LISHMAN. Mr. Chairman. 

“The CHAIRMAN. What page were you re- 
ferring to from his statement? 

“Mr. LisHMAN. Page 17 in the middle of 
the page. 

“Mr. Chairman, I would point out that Mr. 
Goldfine himself in his statement has made 
this question relevant. He has made a defi- 
nite statement under oath that he paid very 
little attention to the internal affairs of these 
companies but he knew enough about their 
internal affairs to know that they were in 
sufficiently strong cash position to allow him 
and his associate, Mr. McDonald, to withdraw 
$20,000 in cash for which his own auditor 
reports there were no supporting vouchers. 

“Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to be heard on the question of relevancy. I 
think the question is relevant and I would 
like to add for the record a further argument 
as to its relevancy, if I may, at this time. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Well, first I think we had 
better make it very clear that Mr. Goldfine 
included in his statement on page 17, ‘I 
have never been.an officer or director of either 
of these companies, and I paid very little at- 
tention to their internal affairs.’ 

“As I understand the counsel has asked 
a question about that statement and you 
have refused to answer that question. 

“Mr. GOLDFINE. That is correct, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

“The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would have to 
hold that it is a relevant question. It is 
pertinént to this investigation. It is a ques- 
tion about your own statement which you 
made. 

“Now, Mr. Bennett, you may make any fur- 
ther statements that you desire. 

“Mr. BENNETT. The Chair has ruled that 
the question is relevant and is going to re- 
quire the witness to answer it. Is that my 
understanding? 

“The CHAIRMAN. Of course, the Chair can 
only request that the witness answer the 
question which the Chair feels is relevant. 

“If it is refused, the committee will have to 
make the decision as to what further action 
it will have to take. 


“STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN, JULY 11, 1958, 
EXPLAINING TO WITNESS, BERNARD GOLDFINE, 
RELEVANCY AND PERTINENCY OF THE QUES- 
TIONS 


“The CHAIRMAN. The Chair feels that it is 
necessary, for the record also, to make a 
statement at this point, a statement con- 
cerning the relevancy and the pertinency of 
the questions propounded to Mr. Goldfine 
by the counsel and members of this com- 
mittee, and questions to be propounded in 
connection with this investigation for the 
purposes just stated, and that is to assist the 
committee in its consideration of legislation 
under its jurisdiction and laws to be passed 
on by the committee. 

“This statement is concerning relevancy 
and pertinency addressed to Mr. Bernard 
Goldfine today, July 11, 1958. 
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“Mr. Goldfine, at the hearing before the 
subcommittee on July 10, 1958, you refused 
on the grounds of relevancy and pertinency 
to answer a question concerning your knowl- 
edge of the cash position of the Boston Port 
Development Co. in 1947, that it was able to 
issue a check for $20,000 to you, one in the 
same amount to Mr. W. J. McDonald and 
that, according to the report of the Boston 
Port Development Co.'s auditor, dated March 
22, 1956, as of December 31, 1954, filed with 
the SEC, as result of a Federal court order of 
July 13, 1955, and requirements of the SEC, 
there were no vouchers available for each of 
these $20,000 checks. 

“According to your testimony you were in 
1946 and at the present time the majority 
stockholder in the East Boston Co. You are 
also majority stockholder in the controlled 
subsidiary. 

“In your testimony of July 2, 1958, before 
this subcommittee, you stated, and I quote: 

“ʻI have never been an officer or director of 
either of these companies, and I paid very 
little attention to their internal affairs.’ 

“Before propounding to you further ques- 
tions concerning the East Boston Co. and 
its controlled subsidiary, Boston Port Devel- 
opment Co. I am obliged under the decision 
of the Supreme Court in Watkins v. The 
United States, to state for the record the sub- 
ject now under inquiry and the manner in 
which the questions to be propounded are 
pertinent thereto. I am also obliged to ex- 
plain and describe what the topic under in- 
quiry is and the reason why these questions 
relate to it. 

“The subjects under inquiry and study by 
the subcommittee are, among other things— 

“(a) The €c:curities Act of 1933, as 
amended; 

“(b) The Securities and Exchange Act of 
1934, as amended; 

“(c) The rules and regulations issued by 
said Commission; 

“(d) The administration and enforcement 
of the law and regulations by the Commis- 
sion; 

“(e) The necessity or desirability of addi- 
tional or remedial legislation for the protec- 
tion of the public generally and of the mi- 
nority stockholders in particular; 

“(f) The necessity or desirability of addi- 
tional or remedial legislation to prevent a 
majority stockholder by means of subservient 
or dummy officers and directors from milking 
a registered company and its controlled sub- 
sidiary of their income and assets. 

“(g) Whether the SEC is administering 
the statutes in accordance with the intent 
of the Congress expressed therein. 

“The subcommittee’s jurisdiction is pro- 
vided in House Resolutions 99 and 191, 85th 
Congress, Ist session. 

“Resolution 99 provides in part: 

“That effective from January 3, 1957, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce may make investigations and studies 
into matters within its jurisdiction, includ- 
ing the following:. 

“‘(Paragraph (13)] The administration 
and enforcement by departments and agen- 
cies of the Government of provisions of law 
relating to subjects which are within the 
jurisdiction of such committee: Provided, 
That the committee shall not undertake any 
investigation of any subject which is being 
investigated by any other standing commit- 
tee of the House. 

“‘For the purposes of such investigations 
and studies the committee, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, may sit and act during the 
present Congress at such times and places 
within or outside the United States, whether 
the House is in session, has recessed, or has 
adjourned, to hold such hearings and to 
require, by subpena or otherwise, the attend- 
ance and testimony of such witnesses and 
the production of such books, records, cor- 
respondence, memorandums, papers, and 
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documents, as it deems necessary. Subpenas 
may be issued under the signature of the 
chairman of the committee or any member 
of the committee designated by him, and 
may be served by any person designated by 
such chairman or member. 

“The committee may report to the House 
at any time during the present Congress the 
results of any investigation or study made 
under authority of this resolution, together 
with such recommendations as it deems ap- 
propriate. Any such report shall be filed 
with the Clerk if the House is not in session.’ 

“I should also like to read into the record 
paragraph 4 of Resolution 99 wherein the 
committee’s work—duties, and responsibili- 
ties are to include inquiry into the— 

“ ‘Adequacy of the protection to investors 
afforded by the disclosure and regulatory 
provisions of the various securities acts.’ 

“The subcommittee and its staff have been 
and are presently inquiring into and study- 
ing the matters referred to in the foregoing 
paragraph, subsections (a) to (g), inclusive. 
The questions to be propounded to you are 
to obtain information required to enable the 
subcommittee to perform its statutory duties 
and responsibilities. The purpose of the 
questions is to elicit answers which will dis- 
close any inadequacies in the securities acts, 
whether investors are now adequately pro- 
tected by the disclosure and regulatory pro- 
visions of these acts and assist the subcom- 
mittee in present recommendations to Con- 
gress concerning additional legislation. 

“There is a pattern of unscrupulous major- 
ity stockholder exploitation of the East Bos- 
ton Co. and its controlled subsidiary, Boston 
Port Development Co., which requires expo- 
sure in order to enable the subcommittee to 
fulfill its statutory purposes and duties. 

“The questions to be propounded to you, 
Mr. Goldfine, are not for the purpose of 
interfering with the legitimate internal-man- 
agement affairs of Boston Port Development 
Co. The questions are for the purpose of 
ascertaining the nature and extent of certain 
evils which may very well require remedial 
legislation to protect the public interest. 

“The subcommittee is in possession of data 
showing derelictions by you, Mr. Goldfine, as 
majority stockholder in the East Boston Co. 
and its controlled subsidiary, Boston Port 
Development Co., which have not been 
reached by Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission or have not been adequately dealt 
with by the Commission. The questions to 
be propounded to you will be based upon 
data in the possession of the subcommittee 
pertaining to the following matters: 

“(1) Defiance of the SEC for a period of 
8 years by refusing to file 10-K reports for 
East Boston Co, and its subsidiary. Com- 
pliance resulted from an order of a Federal 
court, East Boston was fined $3,000. The 
court emphasized that if the company failed 
to file future reports as required, much 
rougher penalties would result. 

“(2) Directors and officers of both of these 
companies were employees of other Bernard 
Goldfine companies; the treasurer of Boston 
Port, Miss Paperman, has testified before this 
subcommittee that she has been in his em- 
ploy for 17 years and that, in effect, did 
only the bidding of Bernard Goldfine, ‘as he 
is the largest stockholder.’ This witness 
was aptly characterized in Boston by a mem- 
ber of this subcommittee as a witness ‘with 
a very convenient memory.’ 

“Testimony before this subcommittee 
shows clearly that officers and directors of 
both companies are Goldfine puppets. The 
interests of minority stockholders were ig- 
nored. 

“(3) Annual meetings of stockholders of 
either company have not been held during 
the past 10 years, nor were annual reports 
sent to stockholders. 

“(4) During the 8-year period 1948-56, 
Mr. Goldfine was the only stockholder who 
had knowledge of East Boston’s activities; in 
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fact, directed them. He owned or controlled 
106,670 shares, or 71 percent of its 150,000 
shares of outstanding stock. His ownership 
of publicly held stock of its subsidiary— 
7,120 shares—was 79 percent or 5,608 shares. 
In a single transactiton, whereby, without 
obtaining consent of the administrator of 
the estate of a former president of East 
Boston, he acquired 1,500 shares of East 
Boston Co, common, 2,260 of Boston Port 
Development Co. common by paying some 
$35,000 to a Boston bank for the principal 
amount and interest thereon of notes 
against which these shares had been pledged 
as collateral. The $35,000 was equivalent to 
a price of $23.53 per share of East Boston Co. 
stock acquired. It was then quoted on the 
Boston Stock Exchange at 38 cents bid, 80 
cents asked—a maximum indicated market 
value of $1,898. However, the real purpose 
of this transaction was to acquire the 2,260 
shares of Boston Port Development stock 
which was 32 percent of the 7,120 shares of 
its stock publicly held and which increased 
Goldfine’s holdings of this stock to 5,608 
shares, or 79 percent thereof. 

“A few months later, March 15, 1950, 
Strathmore Woolen Co., a Goldfine company, 
obtained a loan of $25,000 from a Boston 
bank and pledged the aforesaid -stock as 
collateral. 

“(5) In 1949 a $500,000 third mortgage 
held by Boston Port Development Co. on a 
building purportedly owned by a Goldfine 
enterprise, Little Building Trust, Inc., and 
on which accrued interest was $67,833, was 
exchanged for a second mortgage of like 
amount. The $68,000 of accrued interest 
was written off as uncollectible by Boston 
Port Development, which was equivalent to 
providing a like amount of income to Gold- 
fine’s Little Building Trust. 

“(6) A peculiar arrangement whereby an 
employee—W. R. Scudder—was paid $100 a 
week for which he simultaneously gave his 
note to Boston Port Development for a like 
amount; at December 31, 1956, these notes 
aggregated $34,700. Goldfine testified before 
the SEC in 1956 that there is ‘quite a lot of 
money owing to him’ (Scudder); if that be 
so, an estimate of the amount owing to 
Scudder should have been recorded on Bos- 
ton Port Development’s books. 

“(7) At January 1, 1956, the assessed value 
of land owned by Boston Port Development 
was $240,000, carrying value per books $505,- 
000. Only Goldfine, as a stockholder, knows 
the current or potential value of this land, 
which might be the coveted object of his 
manipulations to freeze out minority stock- 
holders. 

“(8) The SEC was on notice by a C. P. A.’s 
report dated March 22, 1956, filed with the 
10-K of East Boston Co., that its accounting 
records were inaccurate and numerous ques- 
tionable financial practices were cited 
therein. For example: 
ane’ Failure to record proceeds of sale of 

nd. 

“(b) Payment to a former president of 
$8,400 of $10,000 proceeds of sale of land, 
allegedly for expenses and commission; no 
voucher on file. 

“(c) Disbursements aggregating over $25,- 
000 by checks drawn to the order of “Cash” 
for which no vouchers were available; such 
disbursements were charged as expenses. 

“(d) Payment of $20,000 to Goldfine and 
& like amount to McDonald, a former presi- 
dent of the company, allegedly as commis- 
sions; no vouchers on file. 

“(e) Disbursement of an additional $14,- 
000 by checks payable to individuals and 
companies, for which no vouchers were 
available. Included therein was a check for 
$1,750 issued to Miss M. Paperman, treas- 
urer, charged to “Travel expenses.” Miss 
Paperman testified she could not recall the 
trip or trips for which this money was al- 
legedly spent. 

“(9) Failure to attempt to collect on notes 
and accounts receivable of stockholders, offi- 
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cers, and employees, most dated 1945-48 and 
aggregating $321,000; of these old notes and 
accounts $104,973 were debts of Goldfine. 
The C. P. A. deemed it n to set up a 
reserve for bad debts for all but $15,000 of 
the aforesaid items; the reserve included the 
entire amount owed by Goldfine—-$104,973. 

“It is obvious, furthermore, from the testi- 
mony before this subcommittee that the 
SEC’s staff has sole discretion as to when the 
Commissioners are to be informed of the de- 
linquencies in filing 10-K reports and cases 
in which it appears misleading data has 
been filed. No periodic reports of such de- 
linquencies are required to be submitted to 
the Commission. This is a major adminis- 
trative weakness of the Commission and does 
not afford adequate protection to investors. 

“It also appears from the testimony that 
in many important respects the Securities 
and Exchange Commission is not an inde- 
pendent regulatory agency. The testimony 
shows it has subjected itself in certain of its 
important functions to the will of the exec- 
utive department. 

“Mr. Goldfine, you have voluntarily testi- 
fied—on July 2, 1958—that you paid very 
little attention to the affairs of these com- 
panies. You have also yoluntarily testified 
that you told Mr. Adams that the East Bos- 
ton Co. was being given very harsh treat- 
ment by the SEC. There is testimony in the 
hearings before the subcommittee that the 
General Counsel of the SEC was thereafter 
called to the White House, where he gave an 
oral report of the SEC proceedings against 
the East Boston Co. There is also evidence 
that the SEC withdrew a petition for the ap- 
pointment of a receiver for the East Boston 
Co. Such voluntary testimony by you in 
the context of the facts already of record 
appears to have brought you within the 
principle stated in Brown v. U. S. (356 U. 8. 
148, 155); namely, having testifici thus far, 
you cannot now refuse to permit cross- 
examination. : 

“The line of questions now to be asked. 
you will, if truthfully answered, show that, 
contrary to your previous testimony, you 
paid a great deal of attention to the affairs 
of the two companies; that you ran their 
affairs in complete disregard of anyone ex- 
cept yourself and that you caused to be ap- 
propriated company funds to yourself and 
your designees by means of notes and checks 
for which no vouchers are available. The 
evidence in the record shows that the SEC 
knew or should have known of these facts 
yet did nothing effectual about it. The ef- 
fective remedy of receivership it withdrew 
and instead accepted a consent settlement 
of $3,000 ostensibly commensurate with the 
expenses incurred by the United States in 
prosecuting the East Boston Co. The facts 
already in the record demonstrate the need 
for remedial legislation to insure that the 
public and investors will be afforded reason- 
ably adequate protection in this type of sit- 
uation. The investigatory and enforcement 
powers of the SEC require expansion. The 
subcommittee and its staff are studying and 
devising corrective legislative proposals for 
submission to Congress. The answers to the 
questions to be asked of you, by exposing 
the character and scope of what has occurred 
in the case of the East Boston Co. and its 
controlled subsidiary, will be of assistance to 
the subcommittee in formulating such legis- 
lative proposals. 

“Now, Mr. Goldfine, please keep clearly in 
mind that the purpose of the questions now 
to be asked of you is not to interfere with the 
internal management affairs of the two com- 
panies, but is instead for the purpose of en- 
abling the subcommittee to obtain informa- 
tion necessary for the performance of its in- 
vestigatory and legislative duties and re- 
sponsibilities. 

“Mr. Sears. Mr. Chairman, I note you have 
been reading from what would appear to be 
a mimeographed statement. 

“May we have copies? 
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“The CHARMAN. You may have the copy 
that I have read from. 

“Mr. Sears. I suppose some will be avail- 
able. 


“TESTIMONY OF BERNARD GOLDFINE, UNDER SUB- 
PENA, JULY 11, 1958, ACCOMPANIED BY COUN- 
SEL, ROGER ROBB, ESQ.; WILLIAM A. PORTER, 
ESQ.; SAMUEL P. SEARS, ESQ.; LAWRENCE R. 
COHEN, ESQ.; AND MISS MILDRED PAPERMAN 
“Mr, LISHMAN. Mr. Goldfine, you were suf- 

ficiently familiar with the internal affairs of 

Boston Port Development Co. in 1947 to know 

that its cash position would permit the 

withdrawal by you of $20,000 in cash, al- 
legedly as commissions, and for a like amount 
by Mr. W. J. McDonald, a director of Boston 

Port Development Co., for which checks in 

those amounts were issued and for which 

your C. P. A. reported supporting vouchers 
were not available. Is that correct? 

“Mr. GOLDFINE. Mr. Lishman, I respect- 
fully decline to answer the question because 
it is not pertinent or relevant to the matters 
which this subcommittee is presently investi- 
gating or about which it is authorized to in- 
quire. 

“Also, it concerns matters which are 
presently in litigation and under judicial 
consideration. 

“Furthermore, it involves the internal 
affairs of a corporation with which this sub- 
committee is not concerned. 

“Mr. LisHMaAN. Mr. Goldfine, you have 
had read to you a clear statement of the 
purposes and setting forth the jurisdiction 
of this subcommittee and its statutory 
duties and responsibilities. Do you still 
persist that this question is not relevant 
and pertinent? 

“(The witness confers with his counsel.) 

“Mr. GOLDFINE. Yes, sir, I do. 

“Mr. LIsHMAN. Mr, Chairman, I suggest 
respectfully that this witness be directed to 
answer the question. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Goldfine, did you 
testify on July 2: “I have never been an 
officer or director of either of these com- 
panies and I paid very little attention to 
the internal affairs”? 

“Mr. GOLDFINE. I did, Mr. Chairman. 

“The CHAIRMAN, Is that your statement 
now? 

“Mr. GOLDFINE. That is correct. 

“The CHAIRMAN, Mr. Goldfine, the Chair 
must hold 

“Mr. GoLprine. Just 1 minute, please. 

“(The witness confers with his counsel.) 

“Mr. GOLDFINE. The statement that I 
made was in reference to 10-K reports that 
were not filed. 

“The CHARMAN. The statement speaks 
for itself, Mr. Goldfine. 

“Mr. GOLDFINE. That is right. 

“The CHAIRMAN. The Chair holds that the 
question propounded by the counsel is rele- 
vant and pertinent to the investigation in 
order to assist the committee in the con- 
sideration of legislation which comes under 
its jurisdiction. Therefore, I direct and 
order you to answer the question, Mr. Gold- 
fine. 

“Mr. GOLDFINE. Mr. Chairman, I decline 
to answer the question for the reasons given 
before, 

“Mr. Lisman. Mr. Goldfine, for what 
purported services were these payments of 
$20, 000 to you and Mr. McDonald made? 

“Mr. GoLDFINE. I decline to answer that 
question for the reasons given before. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Goldfine, the Chair 
feels that the question just asked is per- 
tinent and relevant in order to assist the 
committee in the consideration of legisla- 
tion under its jurisdiction, and the purpose 
of this investigation. Therefore, I direct 
and order you to answer the question. 

“(The witness confers with his counsel.) 

“Mr. GoLDFINE. Mr. Chairman, I stand on 
my previous answers, 

“Mr. LISHMAN. Again I call your atten- 
tion, Mr. Goldfine, to the statement read 
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to you by the chairman of this subcom- 
mittee, and ask you, in the light of that 
statement, do you still insist that this ques- 
tion will not be answered by you on the 
grounds that it is not pertinent and rele- 
vant? 

“Mr. GOLDFINE. Yes, sir, I do, Mr. Lish- 
man, 

“Mr. Lisuman. Were these checks au- 
thorized by the companies’ directors, or did 
you instruct your puppet officer, Miss Pa- 
perman, to issue these checks? 

“Mr. Gotprine. I decline to answer that 
question for the reasons given before. 

“Mr. LISHMAN. Again, Mr. Chairman, I 
suggest that the question is pertinent and 
relevant and the witness should be directed 
to answer. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Goldfine, for the pur- 
poses stated by the counsel in asking the 
questions which you have declined to answer, 
the Chair holds that the questions are rele- 
vant and pertinent to assist this committee 
in its investigation and in the consideration 
of legislation under its jurisdiction, and, 
therefore, I direct and order you to answer 
the question. 

“Mr. GOLDFINE. Mr. Chairman, I decline 
to answer the question for the reasons given 
before. 

“Mr. Moss. Mr. Chairman, I do not recall 
those reasons, I wonder if the witness would 
state them for the benefit of the committee. 

“Mr, GOLDFINE. Mr. Chairman, I respect- 
fully decline to answer the question because 
it is not pertinent or relevant to the matters 
which this subcommittee is presently investi- 
gating or about which it is authorized to 
inquire. 

“Also it concerns matters which are pres- 
ently in litigation and under judicial con- 
sideration. 

“Furthermore, it involves the internal af- 
fairs of a corporation with which this sub- 
committee is not concerned, 

“The CHAIRMAN. You may proceed, Mr. 
Lishman. 
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“Mr. LISHMAN. Mr. Goldfine, I hand you 
a copy of schedule B of the report of Ben- 
jamin Brown, previously placed in evidence, 
and ask you if this is a correct copy of that 
schedule B, except for the total at the bot- 
tom in the right-hand corner which was 
added by a member of the staff of this sub- 
committee, 

“(Handing document to witness.) 

“Mr. COHEN. Can we see both? 

“(Documents handed to Mr. Cohen.) 

“(Witness confers with his counsel, and 
with Miss Paperman,) 

“Mr. LisHMAN. What is the answer? 

“Mr, GOLDFINE. Would you please ask the 
question? 

“Mr. LisHMAN. Read the question, please. 

“(Record read.) 

“Mr. GOLpFINE. Yes, sir; it is, Mr. Lish- 
man. 

“Mr. LisHMAN. And does this schedule show 
a number of checks charged to corporation 
expenses for which no supporting vouchers 
were available? 

“Mr. GOLDFINE. Mr. Lishman, this schedule 
speaks for itself. 

“Mr. LisHMAN. Did you authorize Miss 
Paperman or any other person to draw these 
checks to the persons named in this sched- 
ule? 

“Mr. GOLDFINE. I decline to answer that 
question for the reasons given before, Mr. 
Lishman. 

“Mr. LISHMAN. I would like to have in the 
record at this point this copy of schedule B, 
of the Boston Port Development Co. wherein 
it is shown that 20 checks totaling $54,514.80 
were charged to corporation expense with no 
supporting vouchers available. 

“The CHAIRMAN, That includes, does it not, 
from 1947—— 

“Mr. LisHMAN. December 22, 1947, to Oc- 
tober 20, 1954. 

“The CHARMAN, Let it be received for 
the record. 

“(Schedule B referred to follows:) 


“Boston Port DEVELOPMENT Co. 


“ScuepuLte B.—Other checks charged to corporation expense for which no supporting 
vouchers were available 


Date Check Payable to— 
No. 
Dee. 1947 1538 | W.J. McDonald_.........-..-... 
p EERI 1539 | Bernard Goldfine.. 

Dec. 23, 1947 1551 | Lawrence Lowr. 
Dee, 26, 1947 1552 | Pilgrim Trast 
Jan. 19, 1948 1581 | Ro L. 
Jan. 20, 1948 1583 | Harry H. H 
May 17, 1948 1702 | W. R. Scudder 
Dec. 20, 1949 1997 | Winthi 

D eee Samuel W. Chase....... 
Dec. 30, 1949 (2) W. R. Seu 
Dec. 16, 1947 1523 | John Downing.. 
Dec. 22, 1947 1545 | Samuel F. Chase. 
Jan. _ 9, 1950 1845 | E. H. Jenkins. 

REEE 1866 | M. Paperman. 

Jan. 24,1950 1873 | Pilgrim Trust 
Mar. 14, 1950 1911 | Pilgrim Trust Co.. 
May 10,1950 1959 | American Airlines._.. 

. 7, 1951 599 | Myer H, Slobodkin__._.... 
Mar. 29, 1952 2109 | Brown, Rudnick & Freed... 
Oct. 20, 1954 655 | Oharles Jordan..............-.... 
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“Mr, LisHMAN. Now, Mr. Goldfine—— 

“The CHAIRMAN. Do you want to insist on 
the answer as to his authorizing the checks? 

“Mr. LisHMAN. Yes, sir. I would suggest 
that the witness be directed to answer that 
question. 

“The CHARMAN. Mr. Lishman, do you con- 
tend that the question is relevant and perti- 
nent to this investigation and to assist the 
committee in consideration of legislation? 
- “Mr. LisHMAN. Yes, sir. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Goldfine, the Chair 
rules that the question is pertinent and rele- 
vant and therefore orders and directs that 
you answer it. 


“Mr. GOLDFINE. Mr. Chairman, I decline to 
answer that question for the reasons given 
before. 

“Mr. LISHMAN. Now, Mr. Goldfine, is it not 
a fact that you were sufficiently familiar with 
the Boston Port Development internal affairs 
to tap the till in 1945 to 1954 for a total of 
$104,973, for which you gave your personal 
notes aggregating $79,750 and owed an open 
amount of $25,223? 

“(The witness confers with his counsel.) 

“Mr. GOLDFINE. Mr. Lishman, I decline to 
answer that question for the reasons given 
befor>, but that is an insulting question. I 
never tapped any till. 
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“Mr. Sears. One moment. I ask the chair- 
man's indulgence to have it noted for the 
record that Mr. Lishman is not under oath. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Sears, the Chair ap- 
preciates your duties and responsibilities as 
the attorney, but you have been also advised 
of the purpose of your appearance here, too, 
and I trust that we will keep in mind the 
rule. 

“Mr, Sears. I shall try my best, sir. At the 
same time, I think certain observations 
should be made. 

“The CHARMAN. All right, Mr. Sears. The 
Chair has called your attention to the rule. 

“Mr. Lishman, you may proceed. 

“Mr. LisHMAN, The witness having refused 
to answer, I suggest that he be directed and 
ordered to answer this question as being 
relevant and pertinent and within the pur- 
poses and scope of this subcommittee’s 
jurisdiction. 

“Mr. WuaLiams. Mr. Chairman. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Mr, Williams. 

“Mr. WittiaMs, May I suggest that the 
counsel rephrase the question and take out 
the words ‘tapped the till,’ and insert in- 
stead ‘withdraw’ or words to that effect? 

“The CHARMAN. The question is, Mr. 
Goldfine, did you during this period of time 
withdraw the stated amount—— 

“Mr. LISHMAN. $104,973. 

“The CHARMAN. From the company under 
consideration here in connection with the 
investigation and for which you gave a note 
as has been explained in the question? 

“Mr. GOLDFINE. Mr. Chairman, I decline to 
answer that question for the reasons given 
before, and the paper speaks for itself. 

“The CHARMAN. Mr. Goldfine, the Chair 
must rule the question to be pertinent and 
relevant for the purpose of this investiga- 
tion and to assist the committee in con- 
sideration of legislation under its jurisdic- 
tion. Therefore, I order and direct you to 
answer the question. k 

“Mr. GoLDFINE. Mr. Chairman, I decline to 
answer that question for the reasons given 
before. 

“The CHAIRMAN. You may proceed, Mr. 
Lishman. 

“Mr. LISHMAN. Were these cash with- 
drawals authorized by the Boston Port De- 
velopment Co.’s board of directors, or did 
you instruct Miss Paperman to make the 
cash advances to you? 

“Mr. GoLDFINE. Mr. Lishman, I decline to 
answer that question for the reasons given 
before because they are not pertinent or 
relevant. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Again, Mr. Goldfine, the 
Chair holds they are pertinent and relevant 
for the purposes stated and therefore again 
orders and directs you to answer the ques- 
tion. 

“Mr. GOLDFINE. Mr. Chairman, I decline to 
answer that question for the reasons given 
before. 

“Mr. LisHMAN. Now, with respect to the 
notes, Mr. Goldfine, for what reason did you 
and Mr. W. J. McDonald make withdrawals 
of cash in like amounts on the same dates, 
and I will mention the dates. On July 24, 
1945, you withdrew $5,000, for which you 
gave a note. Mr. McDonald on the same day 
withdrew $5,000 for which he gave a note. 

“On July 27, you withdrew $1,500 for 
which you gave a note, and on the same 
day Mr. McDonald withdrew $1,500 for which 
he gave a note. 

“On August 17, you withdrew $2,000 and 
Mr. McDonald on the same day withdrew 
$2,000 for which he gave a note. 

“On September 22, you withdrew $2,500 
for which you gave a note and Mr. McDonald 
withdrew $2,500 for which he gave a note. 

“On October 17, you withdrew $1,500 for 
which you gave a note, and Mr. McDonald 
withdrew $1,500 for which he gave a note, 

“On November 6, you withdrew $1,500 for 
which you gave a note and on the same day 
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Mr. McDonald withdrew $1,500 for which he 
gave a note. 

“On November 21 you withdrew $1,000 for 
which you gave a note and Mr. McDonald 
withdrew $1,000 for which he gave a note. 

“And during this period that I have just 
read, from July 24 to November 21, 1945, you 
withdrew $15,000 for which you gave notes 
and Mr. McDonald during the same period 
also withdrew $15,000 for which he gave 
notes. 

“Now, what was the reason for the with- 
drawal of these like amounts on the same 
dates? 

“Mr. GOLDFINE. Mr. Lishman, I decline to 
answer that question because they are not 
pertinent or relevant and for the other rea- 
sons I have previously stated. 

“Mr. LISHMAN. Mr. Chairman, I again sug- 
gest that the question is pertinent and rele- 
vant. 

“The CHAIRMAN. In what way, Mr. Lishman, 
is this pertinent and relevant to the investi- 
gation? 

“Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman. 

“Mr. LISHMAN. Just a moment. 

“If I may give the answer, it will be de- 
veloped as we go along that these and other 
notes were never collected by the Boston Port 
Development Co. as an asset and eventually 
a reserve for bad debts was set up against 
them, and this during a period when the 
Boston Port Development Co. was delinquent 
in its taxes and was furnishing no reports 
of any nature to its stockholders or to the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 

“The CHAIRMAN. The Chair rules under 
the circumstances that the question is rele- 
vant and pertinent and therefore, Mr. Gold- 
fine, directs and orders you to answer the 
question. 

“(The witness confers with his counsel.) 

“Mr. GOLDFINE. Mr. Chairman, I decline to 
answer that question because it is not perti- 
nent or relevant and for the other reasons 
I have previously stated. 

“Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman. 

“The CHARMAN. Mr. Bennett. 

“Mr. BENNETT. May I ask a supplementary 
question? 

“The CHAIRMAN. Will you talk a little 
louder, Mr. Bennett? We cannot hear you. 

“Mr. BENNETT. May I ask a question on 
this point, supplementary to Mr. Lishman’s 
last question? 

“The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

“Mr. BENNETT. On page 22 of your prepared 
statement, Mr. Goldfine, down about the 
middle of the page—— 

“Mr. Sears. Would you pause just a mo- 
ment? 

“All right, sir. 

“Mr. BENNETT. In speaking of the East Bos- 
ton Co., you said this: 

“ ‘Frankly, it was so closely held that I am 
afraid that Mr. McDonald and I got to think- 
ing of it as “our” company.’ 

“Is that the reason you refuse to answer 
Mr. Lishman on the last question or, I mean, 
is that the answer to Mr. Lishman’s question? 

“(The witness confers with his counsel.) 

“Mr. GOLDFINE. Mr. Bennett, I have stated 
my grounds. 

“Mr. BENNETT. Would you be willing to 
state whether that is the answer to Mr. Lish- 
man’s last question? 

“(The witness confers with his counsel.) 

“Mr. GOLDFINE. Mr. Bennett, I stand on my 
answers. 

“Mr. BENNETT. You refuse to answer? 

“Mr. GOLDFINE. I do, Mr. Bennett. 

“Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask that 
he be directed to answer that question. 

“The CHARMAN. Mr. Goldfine, the Chair 
feels that the question is relevant and perti- 
nent to this investigation to assist the com- 
mittee in the consideration of legislation 
under its jurisdiction and carrying out its 
responsibilities as directed by the House of 
Representatives in Resolutions 99 and 191, 
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and, therefore, orders and directs you to 
answer the question. 

“Mr. GOLDFINE. Mr. Chairman, I decline to 
answer that question because it is not per- 
tinent or relevant, for the reasons I have 
previously stated. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Proceed, Mr. Lishman. 

“Mr. LisHMaAN. Now, Mr. Goldfine, we come 
to withdrawals and notes by you and Mr. 
McDonald in 1946. I will read these with- 
drawals and notes, and, at the conclusion, 
ask you certain questions about them. 

“From the report of the Boston Port De- 
velopment C. P. A., which is already in evi- 
dence, it appears that in 1946, on May 13, 
you withdrew $5,000 for which a note was 
given to Boston Port Development, and on 
the same day Mr. W. J. McDonald withdrew 
$10,000 for which he gave a note. On June 
28, you withdrew $15,000 for which you gave 
a note, and Mr. McDonald withdrew $15,000 
for which he gave a note. On October 4, you 
withdrew $2,500 for which you gaye a note, 
and Mr. McDonald on the same day with- 
drew $2,500 for which he gave a note. On 
October 19, you withdrew $2,500 for which 
you gave a note, and on the same day Mr. 
McDonald withdrew $2,500 for which he gave 
a note. On November 6, you withdrew $12,- 
000 for which you gave a note, and on the 
same day Mr. McDonald withdrew $12,000 
for which he gave a note. On December 6, 
you withdrew $2,000 for which you gave a 
note, and Mr. McDonald withdrew $2,000 for 
which he gave a note. 

“During this period, from May 18, 1946, to 
December 6, 1946, the total of the amounts 
withdrawn by you for which notes were given 
to Boston Port Development Co. appears to 
be $39,000, and the total amount withdrawn 
for which notes were given by Mr. McDonald 
during the same period was $44,000. 

“I would like to ask were these cash with- 
drawals authorized by the Boston Port De- 
velopment Co. board of directors, or did you 
instruct Miss Paperman to make the cash 
advances to you? 

“Mr. GoLpFINE. Mr. Lishman, I decline to 
answer that question because it is not per- 
tinent or relevant and for the other reasons 
I have previously stated. 

“Mr. LISHMAN. Mr. Chairman, again I sug- 
gest the question is relevant. We have a 
situation where the dominant stockholder in 
a company, which is not holding any stock- 
holders’ meetings or submitting annual re- 
ports to stockholders, finally winds up in 
complete disregard of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission for a period of years. 

“The CHARMAN. The Chair feels that the 
questions are pertinent and relevant to as- 
sist the committee in its responsibilities, and, 
therefore, orders and directs you to answer 
the question, Mr. Goldfine. 

“Mr. GOLDFINE. Mr. Chairman, I decline to 
answer that question for the reasons stated. 

“Mr. LISHMAN. Again, Mr. Goldfine, I am 
coming to the year 1947, and I will read 
you data taken from the report of the C. P. 
A., already in evidence, and, at the conclu- 
sion, will again ask you questions. 

“In 1947, on January 15, you withdrew 
$3,750 for which you gave a note, and on the 
same day Mr. McDonald did likewise. On 
February 11 you withdrew $5,000 and gave a 
note, and Mr. McDonald did likewise. On 
March 18, you withdrew $1,500 for which you 
gave a note, and Mr. McDonald did likewise. 
On April 12 you withdrew $500 for which 
you gave a note, and Mr. McDonald did like- 
wise. On May 9 you withdrew 83,750 for 
which you gave a note, and Mr. McDonald 
did likewise. On May 9 you withdrew $5,000 
for which you gave a note, and Mr. Mc- 
Donald did likewise. 

“On November 14, you withdrew $2,500 for 
which you gave a note and on the same day 
Mr. McDonald did likewise. 

“Now, the total of these withdrawals and 
notes for you during that period was $22,000 
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and likewise the same total applied to Mr. 
McDonald. 

“Again I ask you whether these cash with- 
drawals were authorized by the directors of 
the Boston Port Development Co. or did you 
instruct Miss Paperman to make the cash 
advances to you? 

“Mr. GoLDFINE. Mr. Lishman, I decline to 
answer that question because it is not perti- 
nent or relevant and for the other reasons 
I have previously stated. 

“Mr. LisHMAN. Mr, Chairman, I again sug- 
gest that the question is relevant and perti- 
nent. 

“The CHARMAN. Mr. Goldfine, the Chair 
feels that the question is relevant and perti- 
nent to assist the committee in its legisla- 
tive responsibility and therefore orders and 
directs you to answer the question, 

“Mr. GoLDFINE. Mr. Chairman, I decline to 
answer that question for the reasons stated. 

“Mr. LisHMAN. We come now to the year 
1948. 

“On June 22, 1948, you withdrew $3,750 
from the Boston Port Development Co. for 
which you gave a note and on the same day 
Mr. McDonald did likewise. 

“During the period July 24, 1945 to June 
22, 1948, it appears that the total notes cov- 
ering the cash withdrawn by you from Bos- 
ton Port Development Co. was $79,750 and 
for Mr. McDonald during the same period, 
$84,750. 

“Is it not a fact that there was also an 
account receivable on the books of Boston 
Port Development Co. from you at December 
$1, 1954, in the amount of $25,223, so that, 
taking the total notes of $79,750 and the ac- 
count receivable from you in the amount of 
$25,223, you owe the company as at December 
81, 1954, $104,973. Is that correct? 

“Mr. GOLDFINE. Mr. Lishman, I decline to 
answer that question because it is not per- 
tinent or relevant and for the other reasons 
I have previously stated. 

“Mr. LIsHMAN. Before pressing the ques- 
tion of relevancy, I would like to ask this 
question: Were these withdrawals in the 
amount of $104,973 authorized by the board 
of directors of the Boston Port Development 
Co. or did you instruct Miss Paperman to 
make these advances to you? 

“Mr, GoLDFINE, I decline to answer that 
question for the reasons stated. 

“Mr. LISHMAN. Mr. Chairman, again I sug- 
gest that the question is relevant and perti- 
nent. 

“The CuHamman. The Chair feels that the 
question is relevant and pertinent to assist 
the committee in its legislative responsibili- 
ties and therefore directs you to answer the 
question, Mr. Goldfine. 

“Mr. GOLDFINE. Mr. Chairman, I decline to 
answer that question because it is not perti- 
nent or relevant and for the other reasons 
I have previously stated. 

“Mr. LISHMAN. Mr. Goldfine, on September 
28, 1956, you testified before the SEC that 
certain notes owed Boston Port Development 
Co. by Mr. W. R. Scudder in the amount of 
$24,300 were given by him during 1950 to 
1954 against a $100-a-week tentative com- 
pensation paid him and that there hasn't 
been any adjustment at the present moment, 
but quite a lot of money is coming to him. 

“Did you so testify on September 28, 1956, 
before the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion? 

“Mr. Gotprine. Mr. Lishman, I decline to 
answer that question because it is not perti- 
nent or relevant and for the other reasons 
I have previously stated. 

“Mr, LISHMAN. Mr. Chairman, I suggest 
that the question is relevant and pertinent 
and comes within the scope of the statement 
that was read by you at the opening of this 
hearing. 

“The CHARMAN. The Chair holds that the 
question is relevant and pertinent to this in- 
vestigation to assist the committee in its 
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legislative responsibilities, and, therefore, 
orders and directs that you answer the ques- 
tion, Mr. Goldfine. 

“Mr. GOLDFINE, Mr. Chairman, I decline to 
answer that question for the reasons previ- 
ously stated before. 

“The CHAIRMAN. You decline to answer 
either of the questions, then, do you not? 

“Mr. GOLDFINE. Pardon, Mr. Chairman? 

“The CHAIRMAN. You decline or refuse to 
answer either of the questions just asked? 

“Mr. GOLDFINE. Mr. Chairman, I do; yes, 
sir. 

“Mr. Lisoman. Mr. Goldfine, is it a fact 
that during the next 2 years after December 
31, 1954, Mr. Scudder continued to give notes 
of $100 a week so that at December 31, 1956, 
there were held by the company notes of 
Scudder in the amount of $34,700? 

“Mr. GoOLDFINE, Mr. Lishman, I decline to 
answer that question for the reasons stated 
previously. 

“Mr. LISHMAN. Again I suggest, Mr. Chair- 
man, the question is relevant and pertinent. 

“The CHAIRMAN. For the same reasons just 
stated? 

“Mr. LisHMAN. Yes, sir. 

“The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does feel that 
the question is pertinent and relevant to as- 
sist the committee in its legislative responsi- 
bilities, and, therefore, directs and orders you 
to answer the question, Mr. Goldfine. 

“Mr. GOLDFINE. Mr. Chairman, I decline to 
answer that question for the reasons stated 
previously. 

“Mr. LISHMAN. Mr. Goldfine, on the basis 
of your 1956 testimony before the Securities 
and Exchange Commission regarding these 
Scudder notes, is it not a fact that 10-K 
reports finally filed by Boston Port Deyelop- 
ment Co. were incorrect in that no liability 
was shown for the estimated amount of its 
liability to Scudder, at least $34,700? 

“(The witness confers with his counsel.) 

“Mr. GOLDFINE. That’s something I don’t 
know. That’s a matter I will have to take 
up with my accountant, Mr. Brown. 

“Mr. LISHMAN. Mr. Goldfine, is it not a 
fact that as at December 31, 1954, the Bos- 
ton Port Development Co. held notes of Mr. 
J. S. Connors aggregating $30,500, and that 
on a loan receivable from Mr. Connors he 
owed $5,000, making a total as at December 
30, 1954, owing to Boston Port Development 
Co. of $35,500? Is that correct? 

“Mr. GOLDFINE. Mr. Lishman, I decline to 
answer that question because it is not per- 
tinent or relevant, and for the other rea- 
sons I have previously stated. 

“Mr. LisHman. Again I suggest, Mr. Chair- 
man, the question is relevant and pertinent 
and falls within the scope of the statement 
that you read at the outset of this hearing. 

“The CHAIRMAN. The Chair feels the ques- 
tion is pertinent. It is certainly relevant 
to this inquiry to assist the committee in its 
legislative responsibilities, and, therefore, 
orders and directs you to answer the question, 
Mr. Goldfine, 

“Mr. Gotprine. Mr. Chairman, I decline to 
answer that question for the reasons stated 
before. 

“Mr. LIsHMAN. Were any of these Connors 
cash advances to him authorized by the 
board of directors of the Boston Port Develop- 
ment Co.? 

“Mr. GoLDFINE. Mr. Lishman, I decline to 
answer that question for the reasons stated 
before. 

“Mr. LISHMAN. Again I suggest, Mr. Chair- 
man, the question is relevant and pertinent. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Goldfine, is it your 
contention that this committee is not en- 
titled to know what has been going on with 
reference to these reports to the Securities 
and Exchange Commission and whether or 
not they were properly authorized in the 
usual and normal business way of your com- 
pany? 

“(The witness confers with his counsel.) 
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“Mr. GOLpFINE. Mr. Chairman, it is not for 
me to pass upon what the duties of the 
committee are. 

“The CHARMAN. You seem to be trying to 
pass on it, on every one of these questions. 

“You still contend that this committee is 
not entitled to know whether or not these 
transactions which have been purported to 
have been reported to the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission were legitimate trans- 
actions? 

“(The witness confers with his counsel.) 

“Mr. GOLDFINE. Mr. Chairman, I stand on 
my previous answers. 

“The CHAIRMAN. The Chair feels it is a 
very pertinent and relevant question, and, 
therefore, orders and directs you to answer 
the question. 

“(The witness confers with his counsel.) 

“Mr. GOLDFINE. Mr. Chairman, I decline 
to answer those questions for the reasons 
stated before. 

“Mr. LisHMaAN. Mr. Goldfine, as at Decem- 
ber 31, 1954, is it a fact that Mr. S. W. Chase 
owed Boston Port Development Co. $13,000 
on notes; is that a fact? 

“Mr. GoLDFINE. Mr. Lishman, I decline to 
answer that question because it is not perti- 
nent or relevant and for the reasons I have 
previously stated. 

“Mr. LISHMAN. Again I suggest that the 
question is relevant and pertinent, Mr. 
Chairman, Ultimately when we finish this 
serles of questions, we will show that the 
company set up a reserve on its books to 
cover these so-called bad debts in the 
amount of $305,684.46 and we certainly are 
entitled to find out whether or not these 
transactions were authorized in the usual 
normal, legitimate, customary manner, 
namely, by authorization of the board of 
directors. 

“The CHAIRMAN, Mr. Lishman, were these 
transactions finally shown on the 10-K re- 
ports as filed with the Commission? 

“Mr. LIsHMAN, Yes, sir. 

“The CHAIRMAN. They were not filed until 
1956, were they? 

“Mr. LISHMAN. That is correct. 

“The CHAIRMAN. You are inquiring here 
about the transactions that occurred during 
all these years? 

“Mr, LISHMAN, Yes. 

“The CHAIRMAN. When the 10-K reports 
were not filed pursuant to law? 

“Mr, LISHMAN. That is correct. 

“The CHAIRMAN. The question is relevant 
and pertinent, Mr. Goldfine. 

“Mr. Sears. I do not think there is any 
question, Mr. Chairman. I do not know 
how it can be relevant if there was not any 
question. 

“The CHAIRMAN. There is a question. 

“Mr. LISHMAN. I asked him about the 
$13,000 notes. 

“Mr. Sears. I beg your pardon. You said 
the record would show. 

“Mr. Moss. Mr. Chairman, I make a point 
of order that the counsel is not acting in 
accordance with rule XI, paragraph (k). I 
have tried to withhold objection. The coun- 
sel is familiar with the rules and he may 
advise on constitutional questions, 

“I think we should hold him strictly to 
his proper role in these hearings. 

“Mr. Sears. When my client is directed to 
answer a question and there is not any ques- 
tion, I am going to assert his rights. 

“Mr. Moss. Mr. Chairman, I renew my 
point of order. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Lishman, will you ask 
the reporter to restate the question? 

“Mr. LisHMAN. It may be easier if I ask it. 
Iam positive there was a question. 

“Mr. Sears. You will have a question, then, 

“The CHAIRMAN. All right. 

“Mr. LISHMAN. Is it a fact, Mr. Goldfine, 
that as of December 31, 1954, S. W. Chase 
owed Boston Port Development Co. $13,000 
on notes? 
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“The CHARMAN. That is the question, Mr. 
Goldfine. 

“Mr. GOLDFINE. All right, Mr. Chairman. 

“Mr. Lishman, I decline to answer that 
question because it is not pertinent or rele- 
vant and for the other reasons I have pre- 
viously stated. 

“The CHAIRMAN. The Chair holds it is 
relevant and orders and directs you to answer 
the question, Mr. Goldfine. It is necessary 
to assist this committee in its responsibili- 
ties. 

“Mr. GOLDFINE. Mr. Chairman, I decline to 
answer that question for the reasons stated 
before. 

“The CHAIRMAN, You may proceed, Mr. 
Lishman, 

“Mr. LisHman. Mr. Goldfine, were these 
notes authorized by the board of directors of 
Boston Port Development Co. for the cash 
advances for these notes? 

“Mr. GOLDFINE. Mr. Lishman, I decline to 
answer that question for the reasons stated 
before. 

“Mr. Lisuman. Is it a fact that as of De- 
cember 31; 1954, Chase Bros. owed £30,200 
to the Boston Port Development Co. on 
notes? 

“Mr. GoLDFINE. Mr. Lishman, I decline to 
answer that question becaure it is not perti- 
nent or relevant and for the other reasons I 
have previously stated. 

“Mr. LisHMAN. Again I suggest, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the question is relevant and perti- 
nent. 

“The CHAIRMAN. The Chair rules that the 
question is relevant and pertinent to assist 
the committee in its rerponsibility and there- 
fore orders and directs you to answer the 
question, Mr. Goldfine. 

“Mr. GOLDFINE. Mr. Chairman, I decline to 
answer that question for the reasons stated 
before. 

“Mr, Lisuman. Mr. Goldfine, was this cash 
advance of $30,200 to Chase Bros. authorized 
by the board of directors of the Boston Port 
Development Co.? 

“Mr. GOLDFINE. Mr. Lishman, I decline to 
answer that question because it is not perti- 
nent or relevant and for the other reasons 
I have previously stated. 

“The CHARMAN. The Chair has just ruled 
that the question is pertinent and relevant 
and again orders and directs you to answer 
the question because of the assistance it will 
give to the committee in its legislative re- 
sponsibilities. 

“Mr, GOLDFINE. Mr. Chairman, I decline to 
answer that question for the reasons stated 
before. 

“Mr. LISHMAN. Mr. Goldfine, is it not a 
fact that the total of these notes and ac- 
counts receivable just read to you as at De- 
cember 31, 1954, totaled 305,634.46? 

“Mr. GOLDFINE. Mr. Lishman, I can’t carry 
those figures in my head. 

“Mr. LisHMAN. I will show you a copy of 
schedule 8, prepared by the auditor of the 
Boston Port Development Co. which is part 
of the report already in evidence and ask you 
if this will help you? 

“(Handing document to the witness.) 

“Mr. GOLDFINE. Thank you. 

“Mr. COHEN. May we have the original, Mr. 

? 


“(The original was handed to Mr. Cohen.) 

“(The witness confers with Miss Paper- 
man.) 

“Mr, LISHMAN. Is that correct? 

“Mr. GOLDFINE. Mr. . Miss Paper- 
man tells me the figures are correct and I 
presume it is. 

“Mr. LISHMAN. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. GotprIne. I mean the additions are 
correct, Mr. Lishman. 

“Mr. LisHman. Now, to make the record 
clear, and this will not be a question, I wish 
to have the record show at this point that 
Mr. Brown, the auditor of the Boston Port 
Development Co., stated that these notes 
and accounts receivable in the amount of 
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#305,684.46, must be set up under a reserve 
for bad debts because, among other reasons, 
with respect to Mr. Goldfine’s notes in the 
amount of approximately $79,000, none of 
these notes are witmessed and they are all 
over 6 years old; * * * that no payment has 
ever been made on account of principal or 
interest, and these may be uncolilectible be- 
cause of the statute of limitations. 

“Now, Mr. Goldfine, is it a fact that no 
effort whatsoever was ever made by Boston 
Port Development Co. or any of its em- 
ployees or officers to collect any of these 
notes or accounts receivable? 

“Mr. GoLpFINE. Mr. Lishman, I decline to 
answer that question because it is not perti- 
nent or relevant and for the other reasons 
I have previously stated. 

“Mr. LISHMAN. Again I suggest, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the question is relevant and perti- 
nent. We have here a situation where the 
mejority stockholder has notes aggregating 
$79,000 and an open account of $25,000 and 
is reported to be a man of considerable 
wealth. Yet the auditor of this company 
sets up this $104,000 as uncollectible. This 
was done at a time when the company owed 
a substantial amount on real-estate taxes. 

“T insist that the question is relevant. 

“The CHAIRMAN, The Chair feels that the 
question is relevant for the purposes stated 
and to assist the committee in its legisla- 
tive responsibilities. And also I might state 
that since these transactions were shown 
on the CPA report filed with form 10-K, 
they would be further relevant to this in- 
vestigation on the question of Mr. Goldfine'’s 
compliance with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission requirements. The Chair sees 
no other way except they are relevant, and, 
therefore, Mr, Goldfine, orders and directs 
that you answer the question. 

“Mr. GOLDFINE. Mr. Chairman, I decline 
to answer that question for the reasons 
stated before, 

“Mr. LisHMAN. Mr. Goldfine, is it a fact 
that approximately $68,000 of accrued inter- 
est on a $500,000 third mortgage held by 
Boston Port Development Co. on a building 
owned by you through Little Building Trust, 
Inc., was written off as uncollectible by 
Boston Port Development Co.? Is that cor- 
rect? 

“Mr, Gotprine. Mr. Lishman, I decline to 
answer that question because it is not perti- 
nent or relevant and for the other reasons I 
have previously stated. 

“Mr. LisHMAN. Again I suggest, Mr. Chair- 
man, the question is pertinent and relevant. 

“The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does hold that 
question is releyant to assist the committee 
in its responsibilities and in the considera- 
tion of legislation under its jurisdiction, 
and, therefore, orders and directs that you 
answer the question. 

“Mr. GOLDFINE. Mr. Chairman, I decline 
to answer that question for the reasons 
stated before. 

“Mr. LisHMAN. Was the abatement of $67,- 
833 interest authorized by the board of di- 
rectors of Boston Port Development Co.? 

“Mr. GoLpFINe. Mr. Lishman, I decline to 
answer that question because it is not perti- 
nent or relevant and for the other reasons 
I have previously stated. 

“Mr. LISHMAN. Again I suggest the ques- 
tion is relevant and pertinent, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

“The CHARMAN. The committee feels that 
it is quite pertinent and relevant. The com- 
mittee certainly cannot make any determi- 
nation or conclusion in a matter of legisla- 
tion affecting a situation of this kind unless 
it knows something about what happened. 

“This witness declines and refuses to an- 
swer the questions that are relevant and per- 
tinent. Therefore, he is ordered and directed 
by the Chair to answer the question. 

“Mr. GoLpring. Mr. Chairman, I decline to 
answer that question for the reasons I have 
stated before. 


August 13 


“Mr. LISHMAN. Now, Mr. Goldfine, did you 
direct the withholding of reports to the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission in order 
to cover up or conceal the true financial con- 
dition of the company? 

“Mr. GOLDFINE. No, sir; I did not. 

“Mr. LISHMAN. Would you refuse to answer 
any other questions concerning the financial 
operations of the company during the 8-year 
period when you were delinquent in filing 
10-K reports with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission? 

“(The witness confers with his counsel.) 

“Mr. GOLDFINE. Mr. Lishman, I will either 
answer the questions as they are put or de- 
cline to answer. 

“Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a 
question at this point? 

“The CHAIRMAN. Have you any more ques- 
tion, Mr. Lishman? 

“Mr. LISHMAN. Mr. Chairman, I believe a 
sufficient number of pertinent and relevant 
questions have already been atked to estab- 
lish, in my judgment, that this witness is 
guilty of contempt, and that the reason of 
refusal on the grounds that the questions 
are not pertinent and relevant is an effort to 
prevent this subcommittee from performing 
the duties and responsibilities that have been 
placed upon it by Congress, and to prevent 
this committee from obtaining the infor- 
mation it needs in order to formulate 
remedial legislation to take care of the pub- 
lic interest in a situation of the type which 
has been disclosed by the testimony in this 
hearing. 

“Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Goldfine, on yesterday 
or the day before you answered a question 
concerning the use of the $30,000 cashier's 
check or certified check on the part of East 
Boston Co., explaining it was being used to 
either pay taxes or, in part, to pay taxes, and 
it was eventually used to reduce a mortgage. 
Now my question is this: 

“Is there any difference between your mak- 
ing an explanation about that $30,000 check 
and your making a response to the questions 
which Mr. Lishman has asked you this morn- 
ing on other financial transactions of the 
company? 

“(Witness confers with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Goupring, When I answered that 
question I answered in relation to the treas- 
urer’s checks. 

“Mr. BENNETT. That is true, but the $30,- 
000 had to do with a very important financial 
transaction of this company. 

“Now my question is: Is there any differ- 
ence between that particular type transac- 
tion so far as this investigation is concerned 
and the questions which Mr. Lishman asked 
you this morning on other financial trans- 
actions? 

“(The witness confers with his counsel.) 

“Mr. GOLDFINE. Yes, Mr. Bennett, there is. 

“Mr. BENNETT. What is the difference? 

“Mr. GOLDFINE. I contend that this sub- 
committee has no right to inquire into the 
internal affairs of the companies concerned. 

“Mr. BENNETT. Is not your explanation of 
the $30,000 check an explanation of the in- 
ternal financial affairs of the company? 

“Mr. GOLDFINE. That was in connection 
with the treasurer's checks, but not the in- 
ternal affairs. 

“Mr. Bennett. But it has to do with finan- 
cial transactions in the same respect as other 
transactions, 

“Mr. GOLDFINE. Mr. Bennett, it might have 
incidentally. 

“Mr. BENNETT. Yes. Therefore, upon what 
basis did you answer that question and re- 
fuse to answer the other questions? 


“Mr. Bennerr. What is your answer? 

“Mr. Sears. He said it had to do with the 
treasurer’s checks and not the internal af- 
fairs. 


“Mr, BENNETT. I heard him say that, Mr. 
Sears. I am trying to find out what is the 
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difference between the treasurer’s checks 
and the other financial transactions con- 
tained in Mr. Lishman’s questions so far as 
this committee is concerned. 

“Mr, GOLDFINE. I have already stated that 
before, Mr. Bennett. 

“Mr. BENNETT. Will you state it again for 
the record, I am not clear as to what you 
stated. 

“Mr. GoLDFINE. Well, the $30,000 that you 
are talking about, that was the treasurer's 
check that you were discussing. 

“Mr. BENNETT. I know that. 

“Mr. GoLDpFINE. But it’ has nothing to do 
with the internal affairs of the company. 

“Mr. BENNETT, You mean the treasurer’s 
check has nothing to do with the internal 
affairs of the company? 

“Mr, GOLDFINE. It may incidentally, Mr. 
Bennett. 

“Mr. Bennett. Is there any real difference 
between a treasurer’s check transaction and 
any other financial transaction concerning 
which you have been questioned this morn- 
ing? 

“Mr. GOLDFINE. Mr. Bennett, I think there 
is a big difference. 

“Mr. BENNETT. What is it? 

“Mr. Goutprine. I contend that this sub- 
committee has no right to inquire into the 
internal affairs of the companies concerned, 

“Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I think that 
the witness ought to be required to answer 
the last question on what is the difference 
between the financial transactions in the 
cashier's check or treasurer's check and the 
other financial transactions concerning 
which he has been asked this morning. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Goldfine, you have 
refused to answer the question just pro- 
pounded to you by Mr. Bennett. You have 
refused to answer a great many questions 
this morning that are held to be pertinent 
and relevant to the investigation to assist 
the committee in its legislative responsibil- 
ity. Your refusal to answer the questions 
may possibly subject you to contempt of 
Congress. In view of this, do you now wish 
to change or modify your statements on any 
of these questions or your answers to them? 

“Mr, GoLpFINE. Mr. Chairman, no sir; I do 
not. 

“The CHARMAN. Is that all, Mr. Lishman? 

“Mr, Lishman. Those are all the questions 
I have at this time. 


“STATEMENT BY CHIEF COUNSEL, JULY 17, 1958, 
AGAIN EXPLAINING RELEVANCY AND PERTI- 
NENCY AND REQUESTING THAT WITNESS BER- 
NARD GOLDFINE RECONSIDER HIS REFUSALS TO 
ANSWER THE QUESTIONS 


“Mr, LisHMAN, In connection with the rel- 
evancy and pertinency of questions and the 
objections, I would like to make a statement 
and then ask a question. 

“The CHAIRMAN, Yes; you may proceed. 

“Mr. LisHMAN, Before concluding exam- 
ining Mr. Goldfine and his numerous re- 
fusals to answer questions on the grounds 
that the questions involve inquiry into the 
internal affairs of a corporation, we should 
remember the following: 

“At the hearings on July 11, 1958, and 
thereafter, Mr. Goldfine was questioned con- 
cerning matters disclosed in a report dated 
March 22, 1956, filed with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission on March 23, 1956, by 
Boston Port Development Co., a controlled 
subsidiary of the East Boston Co., which is 
a company registered with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. 

“This auditor’s report, although dated 
March 22, 1956, is as of December 31, 1954. 
This report on file at the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission reveals cash withdraw- 
als from Boston Port Development in ex- 
tremely substantial amounts for which notes 
were given by Mr. Goldfine and others, 

“Mr. Goldfine owns the majority or ap- 
proximately 79 percent of the outstanding 
publicly held shares of stock of the Boston 
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Port Development Co. He also owns and 
controls about 85 percent of the stock of the 
East Boston Co., which, in turn, owns 51 
percent of the stock of the Boston Port De- 
velopment Co. 

“Thus we have the situation where Mr. 
Goldfine, as the dominant stockholder in 
the Boston Port Development Co., has caused 
substantial sums to be withdrawn from the 
Boston Port Development Co. in the form 
of notes over a period of years, that for a 
period of 8 years no financial reports were 
filed with the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission by the East Boston Co. and its sub- 
sidiary which would have revealed this situ- 
ation to other stockholders or the public, 
that these notes, representing cash, which 
were withdrawn from the Boston Port De- 
velopment Co., by Mr. Goldfine, in some 
instances require a payment of interest 
thereon, and in some instances do not re- 
quire interest payment. 

“According to the Boston Port Develop- 
ment Co.’s own audit report, now in the 
record, these notes have been carried on 
the books as assets against which a reserve 
for the full amount was recorded in the 
form of bad debts. 

“The testimony at the hearing in Boston, 
on June 6, 1958, shows that no attempt has 
ever been made to collect either the prin- 
cipal or the interest on these notes. The 
Boston Port Development Co. report on file 
with the SEC also shows numerous other 
unusual financial transactions; for example, 
notes from Winthrop Scudder and others 
are carried on the books as notes and loans 
receivable, and yet without any effort hav- 
ing been made to collect on these notes, the 
company has set up a reserve of bad debts 
be over $305,000 as of December 31, 

“The audit report in the record discloses 
that on a $500,000 mortgage by the Little 
Building Trust, Inc., a Goldfine company, to 
Boston Port Development Co., interest in 
the amount of about $68,000 was payable. 
Yet this interest was written off on the 
books of the Boston Port Development Co., 
and, as a result, for no consideration, the 
Little Building Trust, Inc., received $68,000. 

“It also appears from the audit report in 
the files of the SEC, and in this record, that 
numerous checks were issued by the Boston 
Port Development Co. and charged to ex- 
penses for which no vouchers were available 
in the files; $54,000 of these checks were 
made to persons and companies; $25,000 of 
these checks were made to cash. 

“It further appears in the testimony in 
this case that no stockholders’ meeting of 
the East Boston Co. or of the Boston Port 
Development Co. had been held since 1948, 
and that no annual reports had been made 
to the stockholders. 

“This subcommittee is charged by the 
Congress to inquire into the adequacy of 
protection afforded to investors by the vari- 
ous securities acts. Under the existing laws, 
it may well be that the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission does not have the nec- 
essary authority to inquire into the internal 
management affairs of the East Boston Co. 
and its controlled subsidiary, Boston Port 
Development Co. It may be that the SEC, 
under existing law, is not responsible for 
policing the correctness of reports filed with 
it 


“That does not mean, however, that this 
subcommittee has no authority to inquiry 
into this situation in order to ascertain 
existing evils and whether or not remedial 
legislation is necessary in the public 
interest. 

“The record discloses a situation where, 
by means of dummy officers and directors, a 
dominant stockholder in the East Boston 
Co. and the Boston Port Development Co. 
has been milking these companies of their 
assets over a period of years, and that he has 
been able to conceal his operations from the 
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stockholders and even, indeed, from the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission over a 
period of more than 8 years by refusal to 
file the annual financial reports required by 
law of a registered company. 

“It is certainly relevant for this subcom- 
mittee under these circumstances to inquire 
thoroughly into the manner in which the 
East Boston Co. and its controlled subsidiary, 
Boston Port Development Co., were manipu- 
lated by the dominant stockholder in total 
disregard of law and of the rights of other 
stockholders. 

“In order to ascertain what legislation 
should be recommended to the Congress for 
the protection of investors who are trapped 
in situations such as this, it is highly rele- 
vant for this subcommittee to require and 
obtain complete information as to this re- 
markable exploitation of the assets of the 
East Boston Co. and the Boston Port Devel- 
opment Co. 

“Now, with that statement which sum- 
marizes what is in this record, I would like 
ask this witness if he would again recon- 
sider his refusal to answer the questions 
which were asked of him on July 11 con- 
cerning the matters pertaining to the facts 
shown in the audit report of the Boston 
Port Development Co. 

“I submit that it is no answer to say that 
this committee has no right to inquire into 
the internal workings of a corporation. 

“Mr. Sears. Is there a question now? 

“Mr. LisHMAN. I asked the witness if he 
would reconsider his refusal to answer the 
questions which were asked of him on July 
11 and subsequently with reference to the 
matters which I have just called to his 
attention. 

“(The witness confers with his counsel.) 

“Mr. GoLDFINE. No, sir, Mr. Lishman. 

“Mr. Lisman. I have no further ques- 
tions at this time, Mr. Chairman.” 


THE SCOPE OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE’S AUTHORITY 
INCLUDES THE POWER TO OBTAIN ALL FACTS 
IT DEEMS ESSENTIAL TO APPRAISE FAIRLY THE 
FUNCTIONING OF THE FEDERAL INDEPENDENT 
REGULATORY COMMISSIONS AND AGENCIES 


Mr. Goldfine’s refusals to answer on the 
grounds given have no sound basis 


Mr. Goldfine repeatedly refused to answer 
questions on the ground that they were not 
pertinent and relevant to matters within 
the scope of the subcommittee’s jurisdic- 
tion, and, in some instances, on the ground 
that the subcommittee had no right to in- 
quire into his private affairs or into the 
internal affairs of corporations owned or 
controlled by him and that the question 
involved matters in litigation. 

The subcommittee’s chief counsel has 
rendered an opinion that there is no con- 
stitutional or legal justification for Mr. 
Goldfine’s refusals to answer the questions 
on the above grounds. 

The effectiveness of the subcommittee, we 
believe, will be seriously impaired if Mr. 
Goldfine is not proceeded against in con- 
tempt proceedings. Already our subpenas 
are being disregarded. Stalling and refusals 
to heed requests of the staff for information 
are increasingly evident. 

The subcommittee feels that there is no 
reasonable basis for Mr, Goldfine’s asserted 
right to refuse to answer questions in a 
legislative investigation of regulatory com- 
missions on the grounds of relevancy and 
pertinency. Such right, if upheld would 
have the direct effect of limiting the power 
of Congress to investigate. In effect, a wit- 
ness before a committee would be able to 
get the advantages afforded a witness in a 
court proceeding (where the scope of issues 
raised by pleadings is determinative of rele- 
yancy), but without the disadvantage of 
facing a judge with power to impose con- 
tempt penalties for refusals to testify on 
the grounds given, 
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The lawful inquiry of a Congressional 
committee into the administration of ad- 
ministrative commissions cannot, under the 
law, be hamstrung because of refusals to 
answer on the grounds of relevancy and per- 
tinency or because of pending civil litiga- 
tion wherein the Government is not a party. 
The committee’s powers have been adjudi- 
cated as being as broad as those of a grand 
jury. They are not to be limited or diluted 
by legal technicalities appropriate to narrow 
issues raised in a courtroom. Otherwise, 
there would be little or no effectiveness to 
any legislative inquiry concerning the in- 
dependent regulatory commissions, 

The Watkins case, respecting relevancy 
and pertinency, we believe is inapplicable to 
a gubcommittee charged as is ours with the 
duty of investigating the independent regu- 
latory commissions. Nevertheless, out of 
abundance of caution, to be absolutely fair, 
and in deference to the opinion in the Wat- 
kins case, the chairman clearly explained to 
the witness the jurisdiction of the subcom- 
mittee, the subject matter under inquiry, 
and the relevancy and pertinency to the in- 
quiry of the questions propounded and to be 
propounded. (Transcript, pp. 3111-3123.) 
The witness’ refusals to answer after such 
lengthy and clear explanation, constitute an 
aggravation of his continuously manifested 
contempt of the subcommittee. 

The Supreme Court, in Watkins v. U. S. 
(354 U. S. 178 (1957)), reversed the con- 
viction of Watkins for contempt of Con- 
gress for his refusal to answer certain ques- 
tions put to him by the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. This result was 
reached because, among other grounds, the 
committee had not clearly informed the 
witness of the purpose of the inquiry and 
the pertinency of the particular questions 
to that inquiry. However, in that case the 
Court emphasized that— 

“We are not concerned with the power of 
Congress to inquire into and publicize cor- 
ruption, maladministration or inefficiency in 
agencies of Government” (354 U. S. at p. 
200). 

House Resolution 99 of the 85th Congress, 
by its own provisions, excludes the applica- 
bility of the Watkins decision to our case. 


The witness, Goldjine, and his employee, Miss 
Paperman, were many times clearly in- 
formed of the purpose of the inquiry and 
the pertinency of the particular questions 
to that inquiry 
At numerous points in the hearings before 

the subcommittee, the chairman, and in one 

instance, the acting chairman, stated the 
jurisdiction of the subcommittee under 

House Resolution 99 of the 85th Congress, 

and explained the pertinency of the ques- 

tions to the inquiry. For instance, at the 

Boston hearing where there was present as 

a witness, Miss Paperman, one of Mr. Gold- 

fine’s employees as bookkeeper of certain of 

his textile mills and an officer and director 
of the Boston Port Development Co., a con- 

trolled subsidiary of the East Boston Co., a 

company registered with the Securities and 

Exchange Commission, the acting chairman, 

Mr. Wrt1aMs, stated to Miss Paperman (Tr. 

1016-1017) : 

“Certain decisions reached and actions 
taken by the Federal Trade Commission and 
by the Securities and Exchange Commission 
appear from factual information in the files 
of the subcommittee to have been predicated 
upon maladministration, inefficiency, and 
possibly even corruption. Some authenti- 
cated information in the files of the subcom- 
mittee indicates that these Commissions 
have been subjected to ex parte pressures by 
high Government officials in respect of the 
East Boston Co., the Boston Port Develop- 
ment Co., Northfield Mills, Inc., Strathmore 
Woolen Co., and Lebanon Woolen Mills Corp., 
among others. 

“There is evidence that certain high Fed- 
eral officials have enjoyed, from the princi- 
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pal owner of such companies, unusually lav- 
ish and expensive hospitality. The subcom- 
mittee also has evidence that these high 
Federal officials received favors which would 
transgress the bounds of hospitality con- 
strued in the most lavish sense of the word. 
In some instances, enforcement proceedings 
brought by the Federal agencies against cer- 
tain of these companies have been with- 
drawn, watered down or modified in the in- 
terest of the companies. 

“The subpena duces tecum served on the 
Pilgrim National Bank by the subcommittee 
has not met with full compliance. This 
morning we shall elicit from the witnesses 
the reasons for such failure to comply fully 
with the subpena, 

“Information in the bank records will es- 
tablish whether or not certain financial and 
other reports filed with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission by the East Boston 
Co. and the Boston Port Development Co. 
were false or true. It will also help to es- 
tablish that the failure of these companies 
for some years to comply with the Securities 
and Exchange Act of 1934 and other laws, 
and the failure of the Commission to take 
appropriate action, may have been the result 
of improper external pressures by persons in 
high governmental positions and that such 
persons have been the recipients of the 
bounty of the corporations thus favored.” 

The chairman, Mr. Harris, at the hearing 
in Washington, on July 11, 1958, also made 
a statement (Tr. 3111-3123), set forth here- 
inabove, outlining in detail the relevancy 
and pertinency to the inquiry of questions 
propounded and to be propounded to Mr. 
Goldfine by the counsel and members of 
the subcommittee. 

The counsel for the subcommittee before 
asking Mr. Goldfine to reconsider his re- 
peated refusals to answer questions on the 
grounds that they were not relevant or per- 
tinent, made a statement, set forth above, 
to the witness (Tr., 3472-3474) and asked 
him to reconsider his refusals to answer. 


The witness Goldjfine’s refusal to answer 
questions pertaining to the Securities and 
Exchange Commission after being ordered 
to do so by the chairman calls for the in- 
stitution of contempt proceedings against 
him 
The record sets forth that Mr. Goldfine 

was and is the majority stockholder of the 

East Boston Co. and of the publicly held 

shares of its controlled subsidiary, Boston 

Port Development Co.; that their officers and 

directors were his puppets; that Miss Mil- 

dred Paperman was treasurer of Boston Port 

Development Co., bookkeeper for it and the 

East Boston Co., and that she, by her own 

testimony, did the bidding of Mr. Bernard 

Goldfine as “he is the largest stockholder.” 

No reports were made to any other stock- 

holder (Tr. 1204-1206). Some of the high- 

lights of Mr. Goldfine’s exploitation of the 
income and assets of Boston Port are set 
forth above. These facts were taken from 

s report filed with the SEC by the auditor 

of Boston Port Development Co. and were 

not disputed. 

At the expense of repetition, it should be 
noted that the Boston Port Development Co. 
loaned money on notes to Mr. Goldfine and 
had accounts receivable from him. These 
obligations were incurred at a time when 
that company was delinquent in its real es- 
tate taxes. No attempt was made to collect 
on Mr. Goldfine’s obligations and the auditor 
of Boston Port Development Co. set up a 
reserve for bad debts against Mr. Goldfine’s 
notes and accounts receivable. 

The auditor’s report, on file with the SEC 
and in the record of the subcommittee, dis- 
closed that substantial checks were drawn by 
Boston Port Development for cash and to 
persons and companies for which no vouch- 
ers were available. The report also dis- 
closed that $68,000 of mortgage interest 
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owed to the Boston Port Development Co. 
from another of Mr. Goldfine’s companies 
(Little Building Trust, Inc.), was marked 
off on the books of Boston Port Develop- 
ment Co. for no consideration. None of 
these irregularities were challenged or denied 
by Mr. Goldfine. At one point he testified 
that whether or not he was above the law 
“remains to be seen” (Tr. 3077). 

Mr. Goldfine’s refusal to answer questions 
concerning the extraordinary financial trans- 
actions of the companies dominated and con- 
trolled by him on the ground that the sub- 
committee had no right to go into the inter- 
nal affairs of a corporation, appears to have 
no justification. It is a specious attempt to 
kill off pertinent questions exposing the evil 
of exploitation of corporate assets by a dom- 
inant stockholder. 

The subcommittee is charged specifically 
with the duty of ascertaining whether exist- 
ing securities acts and their administration 
provide adequate protection to investors. 
The SEC having knowledge of the extraordi- 
nary financial transactions of the Boston 
Port Development Co, and of Mr. Goldfine’s 
enrichment, made no inquiry and took no 
action concerning same. 

It may be that under existing law, claim 
reasonably can be made that the SEC has 
no authority to make inquiry into the in- 
ternal management of a registered company 
or its controlled subsidiary. It may also be 
possible to claim that the SEC has no 
jurisdiction to police the financial reports 
submitted to it in accordance with law. 

That does not mean, however, that the 
subcommittee has no such authority. It 
may well be that the subcommittee in ful- 
filling its duties and responsibilities will 
find it necessary in the public interest to 
recommend remedial legislation in this fleld. 
To determine whether legislation is needed 
and to pr>pare effective legislative proposals, 
it is a prerequisite that the subcommittee, 
by the testimony of the witness Goldfine, 
ascertain fully the nature and extent of the 
evils involved and whether existing law and 
regulations are adequate to cope with them. 
It is not for the witness to refuse to answer 
on the ground that Congress has no power to 
inquire into the internal affairs of a corpo- 
ration which is registered with the SEC; or 
on the ground that the subcommittee has no 
jurisdiction to inquire into a situation where 
a company has filed reports revealing a 
course of illegal conduct and the Commis- 
sion has done nothing after receipt of such 
reports. 

The fact that a committee’s investigation 
may involve matters in civil litigation 
wherein the Government is not a party, 
cannot justify refusals to answer an in- 
quiry directed at the independent regul- 
latory commissions. To hold otherwise 
would seriously hinder the Congress in in- 
vestigating the operations of any such 
agency. 

OTHER PERTINENT COMMITTEE PROCEEDINGS 


On March 6, 1957, the Honorable OREN 
Harris (Democrat, Arkansas), chairman, 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, appointed a Special Subcommit- 
tee on Legislative Oversight, consisting of 
the following membership: 


Special subcommittee on legislative oversight 

Morcan M. Moutper (Democrat, Missouri), 
Chairman; JOHN BELL Witti1aMs (Democrat, 
Mississippi); Joun J. FLYNT, Jr. (Democrat, 
Georgia); Leo W. O'Brien (Democrat, New 
York); Joun E. Moss (Democrat, Califor- 
nia); JosEpH P. O'Hara (Republican, Minne- 
sota); ROBERT Hate (Republican, Maine); 
JoHN W. HesELTon (Republican, Massachu- 
setts); JOHN B. BENNETT (Republican, 
Michigan). 

Chairman Harrıs and the Honorable 
CHARLES A. WoLverTon (Republican, New 
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Jersey) were appointed ex officio members 
of the subcommittee, with voting privileges. 

On April 17, 1957, the Honorable PETER F. 
Mack, Jr. (Democrat, Illinois) was appointed 
to membership on the subcommittee, vice 
Leo W. O’Brien (Democrat, New York), 
resigned. 

On February 10, 1958, the Honorable Mor- 
GAN M. MovLper (Democrat, Missouri) re- 
signed as chairman of the subcommittee, 
and on February 11, 1958, the Honorable 
Oren Harris (Democrat, Arkansas), chair- 
man of the full committee, himself assumed 
the chairmanship of the subcommittee, re- 
sulting in the present membership of the 
subcommittee shown below: 


Special subcommittee on legislative oversight 


Oren Harris (Democrat, Arkansas), Chair- 
man; JOHN BELL WiLLIAMs (Democrat, Mis- 
sissippi); Petrer F. Mack, Jr. (Democrat, Illi- 
nois); Morcan M. Moutprr (Democrat, Mis- 
souri); Jomn J. FLYNT, Jr. (Democrat, 
Georgia); Jon E. Moss (Democrat, Califor- 
nia); CHARLES A. WOLVERTON (Republican, 
New Jersey); JoserpH P. O'Hara (Republican, 
Minnesota); Rosset Hare (Republican, 
Maine); Joun W. HeEsELTON (Republican, 
Massachusetts); JoHN B. BENNETT (Repub- 
lican, Michigan). 

The Special Subcommittee on Legislative 
Oversight was appointed under the author- 
ity of section 136 of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946 and House Reso- 
lution 99, 85th Congress, agreed to Febru- 
ary 5, 1957. 

Section 136 of the Legislatiye Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946, which is included in the 
Rules of the House of Representatives, 
provides that to assist the Congress in “ap- 
praising the administration of the laws” 
each standing committee of the House of 
Representatives shall “exercise continuous 
watchfulness” of the execution of the laws 
by the administrative agencies of the Gov- 
ernment within the jurisdiction of the 
committee, 

In addition, House Resolution 99, 85th 
Congress, authorizes the committee to in- 
vestigate and study “the administration and 
enforcement by departments and agencies of 
the Government of provisions of law relating 
to subjects which are within the jurisdiction 
of such committee.” 1 


1 The resolution is as follows: 


“[H. Res. 99, as amended by H. Res. 197 and 
H. Res. 316] 
“Resolution 

“Resolved, That effective from January 4, 
1957, the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce may make investigations and 
studies into matters within its jurisdiction, 
including the following: 

“(1) Policies with respect to competition 
among the various modes of transportation, 
whether rail, air, motor, water, or pipeline; 
measures for increased safety; and adequacy 
of the national transportation system for de- 
fense and the needs of an expanding econ- 
omy; 

“(2) Policies with respect to the promotion 
of the development of civil aviation; meas- 
ures for increased safety; restrictions on 
American air carriers which impede the free 
flow of commerce; rates, accounts, and con- 
tinuance of subsidy payments; airport con- 
struction, hazards of adjacency to airports, 
and condemnation of airspace; aircraft and 
airline lability; aircraft research and devel- 
opment, and market for American aircraft; 
and air navigational aids and traffic control; 

“(8) Availability of channels for allocation 
for radio and television; and divestment of 
international radio and cable facilities; 

“(4) Adequacy of the protection to inyes- 
tors afforded by the disclosures and regula- 
tory provisions of the various securities acts; 

“(5) Adequacy of petroleum, natural gas, 
and electric energy resources for defense and 
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Set forth below are the minutes of an ex- 
ecutive session of the Special Subcommittee 
on. Legislative Oversight of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
held on the 29th day of July 1958, in room 
1334, House Office Building, Washington, 
D.C.: 


“EXTRACT FROM SUBCOMMITTEE MINUTES 
“Tuesday, July 20, 1958 


“The Special Subcommittee on Legislative 
Oversight of the House Committee on Inter- 


the needs of an expanding economy; ade- 
quacy, promotion, regulation, and safety of 
the facilities for extraction or generation, 
transmission, and distribution of such re- 
sources; development of synthetic liquid fuel 
processes; and regulation of security issues 
of and control of natural gas pipeline com- 
panies; 

“(6) Advertisin-, 
labeling. 

“(7) Research in weather, including air 
pollution and smog, and artificially induced 
weather; research into the basic sciences; 
and standards and weights and measures; 

“(8) Effects of inflation upon benefits pro- 
vided under railroad retirement and railroad 
unemployment programs; and inequities in 
provisions of statutes relating thereto, with 
comparison of benefits under the social 
system; 

(9) Adequacy of medical facilities, medi- 
cal personnel, and medical teaching and 
training facilities; research into human dis- 
eases; provisions for medical care; efficient 
and effective quarantine; protection to users 
against incorrectly labeled and deleterious 
foods, drugs, cosmetics, and devices; and 
other matters relating to public health; 

“(10) Disposition of funds arising from 
the operation of the Trading With the Enemy 
Act; 

“(11) Current and prospective consump- 
tion of newsprint and other papers used in 
the printing of newspapers, magazines, or 
such other publications as are admitted to 
second-class mailing privileges; current and 
prospective production and supply of such 
papers, factors affecting such supply; and 
possibilities of additional production through 
the use of alternative source materials; 

(12) Increase in traffic accidents on the 
streets and highways of the United States 
during recent years; factors responsible for 
such increase, the resulting deaths, personal 
injuries, and economic losses; and measures 
for eliminating such accidents or reducing 
their frequency and severity; and ' 

“(13) The administration and enforcement 
by departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment of provisions of law relating to subjects 
which are within the jurisdiction of such 
committee. 

“For the purposes of such investigations 
and studies the committee, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof may sit and act during the 
present Congress at such times and places 
within or outside the United States, its Ter- 
ritories and possessions, and the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, whether the House 
has recessed, or has adjourned, to hold such 
hearings, and to require, by subpena or other- 
wise, the attendance and testimony of such 
witnesses and the production of such books, 
records, correspondence, memorandums, pa- 
pers, and documents, as it deems necessary. 
Subpenas may be issued under the signature 
of the chairman of the committee or any 
member of the committee designated by him, 
and may be served by any person designated 
by such chairman or member. 

“The committee may report to the House at 
any time during the present Congress the re- 
sults of any investigation or study made 
under authority of this resolution, together 
with such recommendations as it deems ap- 
propriate. Any such report shall be filed 
with the Clerk of the House if the House is 
not in session.” 


fair competition, and 
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state and Foreign Commerce met in execu- 
tive session at 9:30 a. m., in room 1334, House 
Office Building, the chairman, Mr. Harris, 
presiding, a quorum being present. 

“The subcommittee was called to order by 
the chairman pursuant to the following 
notice of the chairman issued on July 28, 
1958: 

“ “SUBCOMMITTEE NOTICE 
“‘Members of Subcommittee on Legislative 
Oversight of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

“*There will be a meeting of the subcom- 
mittee in Room 1334, House Office Building, 
promptly at 9:30 o’clock a. m., July 29, 1958. 

“ ‘Business to be considered: EXECUTIVE 
SEssiIon—To consider what action the sub- 
committee will take regarding contempt pro- 
ceedings against persons who refused to 
answer questions, 

“ ‘By direction of the chairman. 

“W. E. WILLIAMSON, Clerk.” 


“The chairman stated the purpose of the 
meeting was to consider what action the 
subcommittee would take regarding the re- 
fusal of certain witnesses to answer material 
questions propounded to them in the course 
of the hearings conducted by the said sub- 
committee in Washington, D. C., beginning 
on the 2d day of July 1958, and continuing 
until July 17, 1958, and what recommenda- 
tion it would make regarding the citation of 
any such witnesses for contempt of the 
House of Representatives. 

“After full consideration of the testimony 
of the witnesses given at the said hearings 
in Washington, D. C., the following resolu- 
tion was offered by Mr. HALE: 

“*Resolved, That the Special Subcommit- 
tee on Legislative Oversight recommend to 
the full Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce that due to the refusal of 
Bernard Goldfine to answer material ques- 
tions propounded to him in the course of 
the hearings conducted by the said subcom- 
mittee in Washington, D. C., beginning on 
the 2d day of July 1958, and continuing 
until July 17, 1958, before this duly consti- 
tuted subcommittee, that said Bernard Gold- 
fine be cited for contempt.’ 

“Mr. Fiynt moved that the resolution as 
offered by Mr. Hate be adopted; seconded by 
Mr. WILLIAMs. 

“Mr. O'Hara requested the yeas and nays 
on the resolution, and the yeas and nays 
were ordered unanimously by a show of 
hands, 

“The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

“Mr. O'Hara moved, seconded by Mr. Moss, 
that the record of this subcommittee in 
connection with the contempt proceedings 
against Mr. Lernard Goldfine and all pro- 
ceedings in connection therewith be reported 
to the full committee and that Chairman 
Harris be designated to sign the report of the 
subcommittee. 

“The motion was adopted unanimously. 

“The Chair directed the staff to prepare 
the necessary documents and record of pro- 
ceedings to present to the full committee. 

“Mr. FLYNT moved that the subcommit- 
tee adjourn subject to the call of the Chair. 

“Carried, voice vote. 

“The subcommittee adjourned at 10 a, M., 
subject to call of the Chair. 

“HERMAN CLAY BEASLEY, 
“Clerk of Subcommittee. 
“EXTRACT FROM COMMITTEE MINUTES 
“Thursday, July 31, 1958 

“The entire committee met in executive 
session at 10 a. m., a quorum being present, 
the chairman, Mr. Harris, presiding, to con- 
sider contempt proceedings against Mr. Ber- 
nard Goldfine, a witness who refused to an- 
swer relevant and pertinent questions of the 
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Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight, pur- 
suant to the following notice: 


“ ‘COMMITTEE NOTICE 


“JULY 30, 1958. 
“Members of House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce: 

“*There will be a meeting of the entire 
committee promptly at 10 o'clock a. m., 
Thursday, July 31, 1958, in the committee 
room. 

“ ‘Business to be considered: Executive ses- 
sion—To consider what action the commit- 
tee will take regarding contempt proceedings 
against Mr. Bernard Goldfine for his refusal 
to answer questions of the Special Subcom- 
mittee on Legislative Oversight. 

“ ‘By direction of the chairman. 

“W. E. WILLIAMSON, 
“ ‘Clerk? 


“After some discussion, the Chair an- 
nounced that the committee had obtained 
permission of the House tò meet in execu- 
tive session today during general debate in 
the House. Accordingly, the committee re- 
cessed at 11 a, m. until 2 p. m. 

“After full consideration of the testimony 
of the witnesses given at the said hearings 
in Washington, D. C., the following resolu- 
tion was offered. 

“Mr. WILLIAMS moved that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce report 
and refer the refusals of Bernard Goldfine 
to answer questions before the Special Sub- 
committee on Legislative Oversight, together 
with all the facts in connection therewith, 
to the House of Representatives with the 
recommendation that the witness, Bernard 
Goldfine, be cited for contempt of the House 
of Representatives for his refusals to answer 
said questions to the end that he may be 
proceeded against in the manner and form 
provided by law. 

“The motion was seconded by Mr. BEN- 

NETT, 
“The vyote was taken on the pending mo- 
tion of Mr. WrLLIams which carried 30-0 as 
shown by the following rollcall: Messrs. 
Wurms, Mack, ROBERTS, MOULDER, STAG- 
GERS, DOLLINGER, ROGERS, FLYNT, MACDONALD, 
RHODES, JARMAN, O'BRIEN, Moss, DINGELL, 
KILGORE, WOLVERTON, O'HARA, HALE, BENNETT, 
BEAMER, SPRINGER, BUSH, SCHENCK, CARRIGG, 
DEROUNIAN, YOUNGER, AVERY, ALGER, NEAL, 
and HARRIS. 

“The Chair asked that the minutes show 
the time as 5:04 p. m. when the rollcall was 
completed. 

“Mr. SPRINGER moved that the Chair be 
authorized to make public the committee 
vote on the Goldfine contempt citation. 
Seconded by Mr. WoLverton. Carried (voice 
vote). 

“Mr, WOLVERTON moved that the motion 
of Mr. Wrams, adopted by the committee, 
be made public, together with the names of 
those who voted for it. Seconded by Mr. 
DINGELL. Carried (voice vote). 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution (H. Res. 684) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives certify the report of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of the House of Representatives as to 
the refusals of Bernard Goldfine to answer 
questions before a duly constituted subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, together with all of the 
facts in connection therewith, under seal of 
the House of Representatives, to the United 
States attorney for the District of Columbia, 
to the end that the said Bernard Goldfine 
may be proceeded against in the manner and 
form provided by law. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 
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Mr. Speaker, this resolution provides 
that the Speaker of the House shall cer- 
tify the report of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce as to the 
refusal of Bernard Goldfine to answer 
questions before a duly constituted sub- 
committee of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, together 
with all the facts in connection there- 
with, to the United States Attorney for 
the District of Columbia, to the end that 
the said Bernard Goldfine may be pro- 
ceeded against in the manner and form 
provided by law. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a most serious is- 
sue that we have before us in the House 
today. It is fundamental to legislative 
processes. It is a challenge to every 
Member of this House and to the work 
we are called upon to perform and the 
responsibilities that are yours and ours. 

It is always a serious matter to ask 
that an individual citizen of this country 
be cited for contempt but, Mr. Speaker, 
it is more serious when the legislative 
processes of this House under the Con- 
stitution are thwarted by any individual 
regardless of who he may be. 

I know that this is a sensitive subject. 
I have felt the work of the subcommit- 
tee as one of the most sensitive respon- 
sibilities that has been mine since I have 
been in the House of Representatives. It 
has not been a pleasant task or duty, I 
can say to my colleagues, because of 
many of the things that have been de- 
veloped and that we had to face. 

Let me give you just a little bit of 
history. You have heard a great deal 
through the press and through the dis- 
cussions, but let me give you something 
of the record so you will know what the 
facts are as we who serve on the com- 
mittee know them. 

In the first place, this resolution and 
request is brought to you by the sub- 
committee by a unanimous vote of all 
those present, and there were 8 of the 
11 present at that time. 

It was presented to the full Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
and by g unanimous vote, 30 members of 
the 33 being present, after the facts were 
discussed and the information relating 
to this matter was brought to that great 
committee, it was reported out. 

The committee in the course of its 
work and the staff members involved— 
that was in the latter part of March 
and the first part of April—were continu- 
ing with the work and investigation with 
relation to comparative television 
matters, some of which you know a great 
deal about. The staff members were 
in Boston with reference to the com- 
parative television matter of Channel 5 
and going through some of the records 
in connection therewith. They came 
back to Washington and reported to the 
committee information they had dis- 
covered in connection with the work on 
that particular assignment. The com- 
mittee could do nothing else except ad- 
vise the staff to obtain all the informa- 
tion within the purview of the jurisdic- 
tion of this committee and the scope 
of this investigation and bring it back 
to the committee for consideration. 

In April the staff went back to Boston 
and in connection with these joint mat- 
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ters, they asked for certain information 
from the bank. The bank required a 
subpena. On May 8 a subpena was 
served on the then Pilgrim National 
Bank of Boston, returnable May 14. On 
that date certain bank records were de- 
livered here in Washington. The staff, 
realizing that it would take some time to 
go through all of this information, and 
realizing that the records we had here 
were the current records of the bank, 
made arrangements for the bank to take 
the records back to Boston, that the staff 
would go to Boston, and, with the bank 
officials and employees, extract pertinent 
information from the records. Later, 
however, the staff was advised that they 
could not further inspect these records. 
Why? They were told that Mr. Goldfine 
had instructed the bank that they were 
not to let the staff of this subcommit 
see the records and if it did, he would 
hold the bank accountable. So they 
were deprived of any further access to 
the records. 

The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission is the regulatory agency of the 
Government involved with the matters 
of the East Boston Co. and its subsidi- 
ary, the Boston Port Development Co. 
The East Boston Co. is 85 percent owned 
by Mr. Goldfine; the balance is owned by 
some 325 other stockholders of record. 
Of the publicly held shares of the sub- 
sidiary, the Boston Port Development 
Co., 79 percent are owned by Mr. Gold- 
fine. The East Boston Co. is registered 
with the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. From the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission we find that from 
1947 to 1956, the company had failed to 
file the 10-K annual financial reports, 
as required under the law and regula- 
tions. On further investigation we 
found that in 1950 the secretary of the 
Boston Stock Exchange had made a 
complaint to the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission about this company 
failing to file its annual reports and 
related information, as required. It was 
not until 1954, however, that the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission com- 
menced legal action to require the 
filing of these 10-K reports. After liti- 
gation resulting in citation of the com- 
pany for contempt, and time will not 
permit me to explain in detail the dila- 
tory course of the litigation in the Fed- 
eral court, the company filed certain of 
the reports. But in 1955, when partial 
compliance was thus made, the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission reported 
back to the court that the company had 
not complied with the court’s order. 

It was the responsibility of the sub- 
committee under H. R. 99 to ascertain 
what actually had been going on and 
why the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission during 1947-56 had not re- 
quired this company to comply with the 
law. Because of the failure of the Bos- 
ton bank and Miss Paperman to coop- 
erate with the subcommittee, we were 
obliged to hold hearings in Boston. To 
do this we had to get a resolution 
through the committee in compliance 
with the rules of the House that two 
Members would make a quorum. I sent 
the distinguished gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] as acting chair- 
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man, the distinguished gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. WoLvERTON] the rank- 
ing minority member of the committee, 
for the first day; and the distinguished 
gentleman from Minnesota the second 
day to Boston for public hearings. 
These were held on June 5 and 6, 1958. 

Thereafter, the committee was defied 
by Mr. Goldfine and his associates. 
Every step by the subcommittee to as- 
certain the facts pertaining to these 
companies’ failures to comply with the 
SEC law and regulation was resisted. 
Because of such tactics, the committee 
was required to get what information 
it could the hard way. Some was de- 
veloped during the hearing in Boston 
after Miss Paperman was confronted 
with the threat of contempt proceedings 
against her if she continued her willful 
refusal to answer questions. Miss Pa- 
perman is an officer of the aforesaid 
companies and has been employed by 
Mr. Goldfine for some 18 years. Finally, 
by persuasion, threat of contempt, and 
patience, we did get certain of the in- 
formation required. That is the reason 
a lot of this information came out. The 
subcommittee had to do it. You have 
seen a great deal about it in the papers. 

Then Mr. Goldfine announced publicly 
that he wanted to come before the sub- 
committee and he was given that oppor- 
tunity. He appeared, and for several 
days he told his side of the story in one 
of the most elaborately prepared state- 
ments I have ever heard read. 

After that, by questions of counsel and 
of members of the subcommittee the 
facts began to unravel. We found that 
from 1948 to 1958 there had been no 
annual or other stockholder’s meetings; 
that no reports had been made to the 
stockholders. We also found that fre- 
quently money was advanced or paid to 
Mr. Goldfine and others from the Boston 
Port Development Co., not only in small 
sums, but also in large sums that reached 
into the hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars, without authorization of the direc- 
tors and, in many instances, without 
any supporting vouchers. These and 
other irregularities were ascertained 
from examination of SEC records and 
the working papers of an independent 
CPA retained by the East Boston Co. 
and its subsidiary. Mr. Goldfine refused 
to answer any questions pertaining to 
these companies. 

The question we have before us today, 
Mr. Speaker, is this: Is the Congress go- 
ing to be in a position that it cannot 
obtain the information it needs in con- 
nection with its legislative work? We 
have to consider tightening up the secu- 
rities acts and other regulatory acts. Is 
Congress going to let an individual— 
who obviously has been getting by with 
illegal acts in companies where minority 
stockholders were involved—say to the 
Congress of the United States, “I am 
going to tell you what is relevant and 
pertinent; you are not going to say what 
is relevant and pertinent in this investi- 
gation; I will give you what I want you to 
have and that is all.” 

That is the defiance we have here, and 
it is on this record that we present to 
you the questions he refused to answer 
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and the committee unanimously re- 
quests that this resolution be approved. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. WOLVERTON]. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce I voted 
that Bernard Goldfine be cited for con- 
tempt of the House of Representatives 
as recommended by the so-called Over- 
sight Committee, a special subcommittee 
of said main committee, and, of which 
said special subcommittee I am also a 
member. 

The basis for such action was the re- 
fusal of said Bernard Goldfine to answer 
certain questions, 22 in number, which 
were addressed to him as a witness before 
the subcommittee aforesaid. 

The subjects under inquiry and study 
by subcommittee were in accordance with 
the duties and obligations imposed upon 
it as the result of the passage, by the 
House of Representatives, of House Res- 
olution 99, as amended by House Resolu- 
tion 197 and House Resolution 316. 

Under the authority and in accordance 
with duties imposed by said resolution, 
the subcommittee had under inquiry and 
study among other things the following 
subjects: 

(a) The Securities Act of 1933, as 
amended. 

(b) The Securities and Exchange Act 
of 1934, as amended. 

(c) The rules and regulations issued 
by said Commission. 

(d) The administration and enforce- 
ment of the law and regulations by the 
Commission, 

(e) The necessity or desirability of 
additional or remedial legislation for the 
protection of the public generally and of 
the minority stockholders in particular. 

(f) The necessity or desirability of 
additional or remedial legislation to pre- 
vent a majority stockholder by means of 
subservient or dummy officers and direc- 
tors from milking a registered company 
and its controlled subsidiary of their in- 
come and assets. 

(g) Adequacy of the protection to in- 
vestors afforded by the disclosure and 
regulatory provisions of the various secu- 
rities acts. 

(h) Whether the SEC is administering 
the statutes in accordance with the in- 
tent of the Congress expressed therein. 

On July 11, 1958, in response to a sub- 
pena duly issued and served, the said 
Bernard Goldfine appeared as a witness 
before the said special subcommittee. 
Preceding the questions the chairman of 
the committee, OREN Harris, explained 
to the witness the jurisdiction of the 
committee, its duties and obligations un- 
der the resolution creating it, and the 
pertinency and relevancy of the inquiry 
to be made of the witness. Following 
this explanation, which was full and 
complete, the witness was asked the 22 
questions as set forth in the committee 
report, commencing on page 2 and end- 
ing on page 5 thereof. 

The witness, Mr. Goldfine, refused to 
answer the questions on the ground they 
were not pertinent and relevant to mat- 
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ters within the scope of the subcommit- 
tee’s jurisdiction, and, in some instances, 
on the ground that the subcommittee 
had no right to inquire into his private 
affairs or into the internal affairs of 
corporations owned or controlled by him. 

It is my opinion that there was no 
constitutional or legal justification for 
Mr. Goldfine’s refusals to answer the 
questions on the above grounds. 

It is a basic and fundamental right 
of a legislative body to conduct studies 
and inquiries of matters within its juris- 
diction in order to determine the charac- 
ter and kind of legislation necessary to 
be enacted for the welfare of the peo- 
ple. The Congress, both Senate and 
House, and duly appointed committees 
thereof, have exercised in innumerable 
instances this investigatory power. Atno 
time has any court denied the existence 
of this basic right. It is true at times 
courts may have set aside certain con- 
victions for contempt, but at no time 
to my knowledge has any such decision 
ever denied the basic right of a legisla- 
tive committee to conduct investigations 
appropriate to the fulfillment of legis- 
lative duties. While it has been diffi- 
cult at times to understand or agree with 
some decisions, especially recently, in 
which the United States Supreme Court 
has set aside certain convictions for con- 
tempt, yet, even in such cases there has 
been no denial of the fundamental right 
existing in legislative bodies to make in- 
vestigations as part of their legisla- 
tive duties. 

It can be readily seen that if a witness 
in any such legislative inquiry can refuse 
to answer pertinent and relevant ques- 
tions, he could thereby handicap and 
even prevent a full and complete ascer- 
tainment of the basic facts necessary to 
formulating appropriate legislation in 
any given matter. Thus, the right by 
appropriate proceedings to hold any 
such witness, so refusing, to be in con- 
tempt of the legislative body and pun- 
ishable therefor. The right and justice, 
and, in fact, the justification of such a 
power needs nothing more than a state- 
ment of the principle upon which it is 
founded to justify it. 

In the present case it had been shown 
that Mr. Goldfine was the principal 
stockholder of Boston Port Development 
Co. and that for a period of upward of 
8 years there had been a default by that 
company in filing the necessary reports 
with the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission required by its rules and regula- 
tions. During these years large sums of 
money had been withdrawn from the 
company without any apparent action 
by the board of directors. In fact, it 
seemed that between 1945 to 1954 there 
had been withdrawn, as aforesaid, a 
total of $104,973. The withdrawals 
making this large total sums were at 
different times and in different amounts. 
These withdrawals appeared fantastic 
were unexplainable to the commit- 


Furthermore, Mr. Goldfine and his 
companies had outstanding as of May 7, 
1958, $776,879.16 in uncashed bank 
treasurer’s checks and certified checks. 
Included in this total amount were 
treasurer’s checks purchased during the 
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period 1941-1958 on the Pilgrim Trust 

Co. in the amount of $357,867.05. 

Also included were certified checks 

drawn during the period of 1943-57 by 

companies reported to be owned or con- 
trolled by Bernard Goldfine in the 
amount of $419,012.11. 

The above-mentioned transactions are 
only a small part of the many intricate 
and unexplainable transactions that 
came to the attention of the committee. 
The unusual and fantastic manner in 
which the financial affairs of the Gold- 
fine companies were carried on can only 
be fully appreciated when an attempt 
is made to unravel the reason that 
prompted them. This conclusion upon 
my part relates not only to the Boston 
Port Development Co., the financial af- 
fairs of which formed the basis of the 
questions which Mr. Goldfine refused 
to answer, but, could also relate to the 
numerous other companies with which 
Mr. Goldfine was identified. 

It is true that =r. Goldfine had come 
voluntarily before the committee in the 
first instance. His answers to many 
questions at that time were frank, how- 
ever, afterward when under subpena 
and in the important matters concern- 
ing which he was asked and refused to 
answer, he had, in my opinion, no legal 
justification for such refusal. Under 
these circumstances he should be held 
to answer for his refusal. 

To excuse or refuse to take action in 
a matter as flagrant as this would be a 
gross mistake. It would weaken the 
faith and confidence of our people in 
responsible government. It would give 
encouragement to others to defy consti- 
tutional authority in similar cases. It 
is absolutely necessary to show defiant 
witnesses that they cannot set at naught 
the fundamental right of Congressional 
committees to conduct hearings and 
make every appropriate and legitimate 
effort to establish a basis for sound and 
necessary legislative enactments. Con- 
sequently, my course is clear. I shall 
vote for the resolution to institute con- 
tempt proceedings. 

JULY 28, 1958. 

Memorandum to: House Subcommittee on 

Legislative Oversight. 
From; R. W. Lishman, chief counsel. 
Subject: Contempt proceedings against Mr. 
Bernard Goldfine. 

Mr. Goldfine repeatedly refused to answer 
questions on the ground that they were not 
pertinent and relevant to matters within 
the scope of the subcommittee’s jurisdic- 
tion, and, in some instances, on the ground 
that the subcommittee had no right to in- 
quire into his private affairs or into the 
internal affairs of corporations owned or 
controlled by him. 

It is the opinion of the subcommittee’s 
counsel that there is no constitutional or 
legal justification for Mr. Goldfine’s refusals 
to answer the questions on the above 
grounds. 

MR, GOLDFINE’S REFUSALS TO ANSWER ON THE 
GROUNDS GIVEN HAVE NO SOUND BASIS IN 
LAW 
The effectiveness of the subcommittee, in 

the opinion of its counsel, will be seriously 
impaired if Mr. Goldfine is not proceeded 
against in contempt proceedings. Already 
our subpenas are being disregarded. Stall- 
ing and refusals to heed requests of the 
staff for information are increasingly evi- 
dent. 
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Counsel believes that too much impor- 
tance has been attached to the validity of 
Mr. Goldfine’s asserted right to refuse to 
answer on the grounds of relevancy and per- 
tinency. In effect, he has been able to get 
all the advantages afforded a witness in a 
court proceeding, but without the disad- 
vantage of facing a judge with power to 
impose contempt penalties for refusals to 
testify on the grounds given. 

The lawful inquiry of a Congressional 
committee into the administration of ad- 
ministrative commissions cannot, under the 
law, be hamstrung because of refusals to 
answer on the grounds of relevancy and 
pertinency. The committee’s powers are as 
broad as those of a grand jury. They are 
not to be limited or diluted by the legal 
technicalities appropriate to the courtroom. 
Otherwise, there would be little or no effec- 
tiveness to any legislative inquiry. 

The Watkins case, respecting relevancy 
and pertinency, in counsel’s opinion, is in- 
applicable to a subcommittee charged as is 
ours with the duty of investigating the in- 
dependent regulatory commissions. Never- 
theless, out of abundance of caution to be 
absolutely fair, and in deference to the 
opinion in the Watkins case, the chairman 
clearly explained to the witness the juris- 
diction of the subcommittee, the subject 
matter under inquiry, and the relevancy 
and pertinency to the inquiry of the ques- 
tions propounded and to be propounded. 
In the opinion of counsel, the witness’ re- 
fusals to answer after such lengthy and 
clear explanation, constitute an aggravation 
of his continuously manifested contempt of 
the subcommittee. 

The Supreme Court, in Watkins v. U. S. 
(354 U. S. 178 (1957)), reversed the con- 
viction of Watkins for contempt of Con- 
gress for his refusal to answer certain ques- 
tions put to him by the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee. This result was 
reached because the committee had not 
clearly informed the witness of the purpose 
of the inquiry and the pertinency of the 
particular questions to that inquiry. How- 
ever, in that case the court emphasized that 
“we are not concerned with the power of 
Congress to inquire into and publicize cor- 
ruption, maladministration, or inefficiency in 
agencies of Government.” House Resolution 
99 of the 85th Congress, by its own provi- 
sions, excludes the applicability of the Wat- 
kins decision to our case. 

In the Oklahoma Press Publishing Com- 
pany v. Walling (372 U.S. 186 (1946) ), more- 
over, the court considered the question of 
Congress’ own power to make investigations, 
although the narrow question before it was 
that of the jurisdiction of the Adminis- 
trator of the Wage and Hour Division of the 
Department of Labor to compel production 
of documents in order that he might deter- 
mine whether the facts showed the case to 
be within the jurisdiction of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

The court, in the Oklahoma Press case, 
likened the powers of the Administrator, 
granted to him by the Congress, to the in- 
quisitorial powers of the grand jury or to 
the discovery powers of a court of equity, 
and stated that the investigating power of 
Congress itself was of the same make. 

In Blair v. U. S. (250 U. S. 273, 282 (1919) ) 
cited with approval in the Oklahoma Press 
case), the court stated: 

“He (a witness called to testify before a 
grand jury) is not entitled to raise objec- 
tions of incompetency or irrelevancy, such as 
a party might raise, for this is no concern of 
his. Nelson v. United States (201 U. S. 92, 
115). 

“On familiar principles, he is not entitled 
to challenge the authority of the court or 
of the grand jury, provided they have a de 
facto existence and tion. 

“He is not entitled to set limits to the 
investigation that the grand jury may con- 
duct. The fifth amendment and the statutes 
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relative to the organization of grand juries 
recognize such a jury as being possessed of 
the same powers that pertained to its Brit- 
ish prototype, and in our system examina- 
tion of witnesses by a grand jury need not 
be preceded by a formal charge against a 
particular individual. * * * It is a grand 
inquest, a body with powers of investigation 
and inquisition, the scope of whose inquiries 
is not to be limited narrowly by questions 
of propriety or forecasts of the probable re- 
sult of the investigation, or by doubts 
whether any particular individual will be 
found properly subject to an accusation of 
crime, * * + 

“And, for the same reasons, witnesses are 
not entitled to take exception to the juris- 
diction of the grand jury or the court over 
the particular subject matter that is under 
investigation. In truth it is in the ordinary 
case no concern of one summoned as a wit- 
ness whether the offense is within the juris- 
diction of the court or not. At least, the 
court and grand jury have authority and 
jurisdiction to investigate the facts in order 
to determine the question whether the facts 
show a case within their jurisdiction.” 

It is for the Congress and its subecommit- 
tee, not Goldfine and his lawyers, to de- 
termine the relevancy or pertinency of ques- 
tions addressed to the witness. Otherwise, 
Congressional inquiries may as well be abol- 
ished. The same principle applicable to 
grand juries is applicable to Congress. 

In this connection, Gerald D. Morgan, Esq., 
in an article appearing in the December 1949 
California Law Review, and also in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, July 14, 1958, at page 
13744, entitled “Congressional Investigations 
and Judicial Review,” states: 

“The practice of conducting Congressional 
inquiries through investigating committees 
can make us lose sight of the fact that the 
power of inquiry exists in the Senate and 
House itself, that an investigating committee 
is merely an agent of the Senate or the 
House and that the prescription of the sub- 
ject matter of the investigation is necessary 
only because it is necessary to inform the 
investigating committee of the scope of its 
agency. There is certainly no constitutional 
requirement, however, that would prevent 
the Senate or House as a whole from con- 
ducting an inquiry, and doing so without in 
any way defining in advance its scope or 

urpose. Yet if that should be done, the 
inappropriateness of judicial review would at 
once become apparent. For the court would 
be faced with the following impossible alter- 
natives: 

“1, Presuming that the legislative body 
did not have a bona fide legislative purpose 
in mind; or 

“2. Passing upon whether particular in- 
formation sought by compulsory process was 
pertinent to any one of myriad subject mat- 
ters with respect to which Congress might 
validly legislate, or, if not, whether it was 
pertinent to a determination by the Senate 
or House that Congress lacked power to 
legislate on any one of myriad other sub- 
ject matters. 

“In any event under alternative (2), the 
court would hardly be exercising judicial 
power, for what is or is not pertinent to leg- 
islative decisions would seem to be essentially 
a question of legislative judgment, 

“If judicial review would be inappropriate 
if the Senate or House itself should conduct 
the inquiry and not define the scope or pur- 
pose thereof, is it nevertheless appropriate 
where the Senate or House exercises the in- 
quisitorial power through a committee cre- 
ated by a resolution that sets forth the scope 
of the committee's powers?” 

Mr. Morgan’s article, after thorough review 
of the authorities, makes the following con- 
clusions which, on constitutional grounds, 
appear to be unassailable: 

“So the ‘rights’ of a witness in a Congres- 
sional inquiry that are entitled to judicial 
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protection under the doctrine of judicial re- 
view come down to these at most: 

“1, A witness does not have to respond to 
questions in an investigation that the Con- 
gress has ^o constitutional authority to 
make, but lawfulness of the investigation in 
this regard is presumed, Moreover, since the 
Oklahoma Press case, a greatly expanded 
scope of the constitutional power of Con- 
gress to investigate seems to be recognized. 

“2. A witness does not have to respond to 
questions that pry into his private affairs, 
but no affairs are private which are pertinent 
to a lawful investigation. 

“3. While the question of pertinency is a 
question of law, a wide discretion must nec- 
essarily be, and in fact is, given to the in- 
quiring body to determine this question for 
itself and because of the wide scope of leg- 
islative investigations, the question of perti- 
nency must necessarily be, and in fact is, de- 
termined by very broad standards. 

“4, If a witness can claim his privilege 
against self-incrimination and refuse to an- 
swer, it is only because of the failure of Con- 
gress up to now to amend section 859 of the 
Revised Statutes in order to give the witness 
‘absolute immunity against future prosecu- 
tion for the o”2nse to which the question 
relates.” 

“5. If a witness may not lawfully refuse 
to answer by claiming his privilege against 
self-incrimination, the investigating com- 
mittee, nevertheless, usually gives him the 
right to do so. 

“6. If a witness claims the privilege against 
self-incrimination in bad faith, or because of 
only extremely remote possibilities of in- 
crimination, the investigating committee 
(even assuming the invalidity of section 859 
of the Revised Statutes) may disallow the 
claim and compel the witness to answer. 

“Such are the results that have been 
brought forth from the labor of Kilbourn v. 
Thompson. Those results were inevitable, 
because legislative bodies do not deal with a 
case whose subject matter is confined by the 
narrow limits of formal pleading. They do 
not deal with merely a limited number of 
traditional causes of action, They deal with 
countless ideas whose contours in the begin- 
ning, at least, are usually vague and 
shadowy—ideas put forth as a means of sery- 
ing some public need. Those ideas must be 
investigated and developed in the light of 
countless facts in order to give them form so 
that their worth can be appraised. It is the 
job of legislative bodies to do these things, 
and they cannot do that job well if they are 
to be stopped at the threshold of their con- 
templations by judicial action.” 


THE WITNESS, GOLDFINE, AND HIS EMPLOYEE, 
MISS PAPERMAN, WERE MANY TIMES CLEAR- 
LY INFORMED OF THE PURPOSE OF THE IN- 
QUIRY AND THE PERTINENCY OF THE PAR- 
TICULAR QUESTIONS TO THAT INQUIRY 


At numerous points in the hearings be- 
fore the subcommittee, the chairman, and in 
one instance, the acting chairman, repeated- 
ly stated the jurisdiction of the subcommit- 
tee under House Resolution 99 of the 85th 
Congress, and explained the pertinency of the 
questions to the inquiry. For instance, at 
the Boston hearing where there was present 
as witness, Miss Paperman, one of Mr. Gold- 
fine’s employees as bookkeeper of his textile 
mills and an officer and director of the Boston 
Port Development Co., a controlled subsidiary 
of the East Boston Co., a company registered 
with the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, the acting chairman, Mr. Williams 
stated to Miss Paperman (tr. 1016-1017): 

“Certain decisions reached and actions 
taken by the Federal Trade Commission and 
by the Securities and Exchange Commission 
appear from factual information in the files 
of the subcommittee to have been predicated 
upon maladministration, inefficiency, and 
possibly even corruption. Some authenti- 
cated information in the files of the subcom- 
mittee indicates that these Commissions have 
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been subjected to ex parte pressures by high 
Government officials in respect of the East 
Boston Co., the Boston Port Development Co., 
Northfield Mills, Inc., Strathmore Woolen 
Co., and Lebanon Woolen Mills Corp., among 
others. 

“There is evidence that certain high Fed- 
eral officials have enjoyed, from the principal 
owner of such companies, unusually lavish 
and expensive hospitality, The subcommit- 
tee also has evidence that these high Federal 
officials received favors which would trans- 
gress the bounds of hospitality construed 
in the most lavish sense of the word. In 
some instances, enforcement proceedings 
brought by the Federal agencies against cer- 
tain of these companies haye been with- 
drawn, watered down, or modified in the in- 
terest of the companies, 

“The subpena duces tecum served on the 
Pilgrim National Bank by the subcommittee 
has not met with full compliance. This 
morning we shall elicit from the witnesses 
the reasons for such failure to comply fully 
with the subpena. 

“Information in the bank records will 
establish whether or not certain financial 
and other reports filed with the Securities 
ard Exchange Commission by the East Bos- 
ton Co. and the Boston Port Development Co. 
were false or true. It will also help to estab- 
lish that the failure of these companies for 
some years to comply with the Securities 
and Exchange Act of 1934 and other laws, 
and the failure of the Commission to take 
appropriate action, may have been the re- 
sult of improper external pressures by per- 
sons in high governmental positions, and that 
such persons have been the recipients of the 
bounty of the corporations thus favored.” 

The chairman, Mr. Harris, at the hearing 
in Washington, made a statement (tr. 3111- 
3123), outlining in detail the relevancy and 
pertinency to the inquiry of questions pro- 
pounded and to be propounded to Mr. Gold- 
fine by the counsel and members of the sub- 
committee. In such statement, the chair- 
man, among other things, stated the sub- 
jects under inquiry and study by the sub- 
committee are as follows (tr. 3113): 

1. The subjects under inquiry and study 
by the subcommittee are, among other 
things: 

(a) The Securities Act of 1933, as 
amended; 

(b) The Securities and Exchange Act of 
1934, as amended; 

(c) The rules and regulations issued by 
said Commission; 

(d) The administration and enforcement 
of the law and regulations by the Commis- 
sion; 

(e) The necessity or desirability of addi- 
tional or remedial legislation for the pro- 
tection of the public generally and of the 
minority stockholders in particular; 

(f) The necessity or desirability of addi- 
tional or remedial legislation to prevent a 
majority stockholder by means of subservient 
or dummy officers and directors from milk- 
ing a registered company and its controlled 
subsidiary of their income and assets, 

(g) Whether the SEC is administering the 
statutes in accordance with the intent of the 
Congress expressed therein, 

At page 3115, the statement reads (tr. 3115- 
3120): 

“I should also like to read into the record 
paragraph 4 of the resolution defining the 
subcommittee’s work duties and responsi- 
bilities respecting the; 

“Adequacy of the protection to investors 
afforded by the disclosure and regulatory pro- 
visions of the various securities acts.’ 

“The subcommittee and its staff have 
been and are presently inquiring into and 
studying the matters referred to in the fore- 
going paragraph 1, subsections (a) to (g), in- 
clusive. The questions to be propounded 
to you are to obtain information required 
to enable the subcommittee to perform its 
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statutory duties and responsibilities. The 
purpose of the questions is to elicit answers 
which will disclose any inadequacies in the 
securities acts, whether investors are now 
adequately protected by the disclosure and 
regulatory provisions of these acts and as- 
sist the subcommittee in presenting recom- 
mendations to Congress concerning addi- 
tional legislation. 

“There is a pattern of unscrupulous ma- 
jority stockholder exploitation of the East 
Boston Co. and its controlled subsidiary, 
Boston Port Development Co., which re- 
quires exposure in order to enable the sub- 
committee to fulfill its statutory purposes 
and duties. 

“The questions to be propounded to you, 
Mr. Goldfine, are not for the purpose of in- 
terfering with the legitimate internal man- 
agement affairs of Boston Port Development 
Co. The questions are for the purpose of 
ascertaining the nature and extent of cer- 
tain evils which may very well require 
remedial legislation to protect the public in- 
terest. 

“The subcommittee is in possession of data 
showing derelictions by you, Mr. Goldfine, 
as majority stockholder in the East Boston 
Co. and its controlled subsidiary, Boston 
Port Development Co., which have not been 
reached by Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission or have not been adequately dealt 
with by the Commission. The questions to 
be propounded to you will be based upon 
data in the possession of the subcommittee 
pertaining to the following matters: 

“1. Defiance of the SEC for a period of 8 
years by refusing to file 10-K reports for 
East Boston Co. and its subsidiary. Com- 
pliance resulted from an order of a Federal 
court. East Boston was fined $3,000. The 
court emphasized that if the company failed 
to file future reports, as required, much 
rougher penalties would result. 

“2. Directors and officers of both of these 
companies were employees of other Bernard 
Goldfine companies; the treasurer of Boston 
Port, Miss Paperman, has testified before 
this subcommittee that she has been in his 
employ for 17 years and that, in effect, did 
only the bidding of Bernard Goldfine, ‘as he 
is the largest stockholder.’ This witness 
was aptly characterized in Boston by a mem- 
ber of this subcommittee as a witness ‘with 
a very convenient memory.’ 

“Testimony before this subcommittee 
shows clearly that officers and directors of 
both companies are Goldfine puppets. The 
interests of minority stockholders were ig- 
nored. 

“3. Annual meetings of stockholders of 
either company have not been held during 
the past 10 years, nor were annual reports 
sent to stockholders. 

“4. During the 8-year period 1948-56, Mr. 
Goldfine was the only stockholder who had 
knowledge of East Boston’s activities; in fact, 
directed them. He owned or controlled 
106,670 shares, or 71 percent of its 150,000 
shares of outstanding stock. His ownership 
of publicly held stock of its subsidiary— 
7,120 shares—was 79 percent or 5,608 shares. 
In a single transaction, whereby, without 
obtaining consent of the administrator of 
the estate of a former president of East 
Boston, he acquired 1,500 shares of East 
Boston Co. common, 2,260 of Boston Port 
Development Co. common by paying some 
$35,000 to a Boston bank for the principal 
amount and interest thereon of notes against 
which these shares had been pledged in col- 
lateral. The $35,000 was equivalent to a 
price of $23.53 per share of East Boston Co. 
stock acquired. It was then quoted on the 
Boston Stock Exchange at 38 cents bid, 80 
cents asked—a maximum indicated market 
value of $1,898. However, the real purpose 
of this transaction was to acquire the 2,260 
of BPD stock which was 32 percent of the 
7,120 shares of its stock publicly held and 
which increased Goldfine’s holdings of this 
stock to 5,608 shares, or 79 percent thereof. 
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“A few months later, March 15, 1950, 
Strathmore Woolen Co., pledged the afore- 
said stock as collateral. 

“5. In 1949 a $500,000 third mortgage held 
by BPD Co. on a building purportedly owned 
by a Goldfine enterprise, Little Building 
Trust, Inc., and on which accrued interest 
Was $67,833, was exchanged for a second 
mortgage of like amount. The 868,000 of 
accrued interest was written off as uncollect- 
ible by BPD, which was equivalent to pro- 
viding a like amount of income to Goldfine’s 
Little Building Trust. 

“6. A peculiar arrangement whereby an 
employee—W. R. Scudder—was paid $100 a 
week for which he simultaneously gave his 
note to BPD for a like amount; at December 
$1, 1956, these notes aggregated $34,700. 
Goldfine testified before the SEC in 1956 that 
there is ‘quite a lot of money owing to him’ 
(Scudder); if that be so, an estimate of the 
amount owing to Scudder should have been 
recorded on BPD's books. 

“7, At January 1, 1956, the assessed value 
of land owned by BPD was $240,000, carry- 
ing value per books $505,000. Only Goldfine, 
as a stockholder, knows the current or po- 
tential value of this land, which might be 
the coveted object of his manipulations to 
freeze out minority stockholders. 

“8. The SEC was on notice by a CPA's re- 
port dated March 22, 1956, filed with the 10-K 
of East Boston Co., that its accounting rec- 
ords were inaccurate and numerous ques- 
tionable financial practices were cited there- 
in. For example: 

“(a) Failure to record proceeds of sale of 
land. 

“(b) Payment to a former president of 
#8,400 of $10,000 proceeds of sale of land, 
allegedly for expenses and commission; no 
voucher on file. 

“(c) Disbursements aggregating over $25,- 
000 by checks drawn to the order of ‘Cash’ 
for which no vouchers were available; such 
disbursements were charged as expenses. 

“(d) Payment of $20,000 to Goldfine and 
& like amount to McDonald, a former presi- 
dent of the company, allegedly as commis- 
sions; no vouchers on file, 

“(e) Disbursement of an additional $14,- 
000 by checks payable to individuals and 
companies, for which no vouchers were 
available. Included therein was a check for 
$1,750 issued to Miss M. Paperman, treas- 
urer, charged to travel expenses. Miss 
Paperman testified she could not recall the 
trip or trips for which this money was al- 
legedly spent. 

“9. Failure to attempt to collect on notes 
and accounts receivable of stockholders, offi- 
cers, and employees, most dated 1945-58 and 
aggregating $321,000; of these old notes and 
accounts $104,972 were debts of Goldfine. 
The CPA deemed it necessary to set up a 
reserve for bad debts for all but $15,000 of 
the aforesaid items; the reserve included the 
entire amount owned by Goldfine—$104,973.” 

The chairman’s statement also reads at 
pages 3120-3123 as follows: 

“Mr. Goldfine, you have voluntarily testi- 
fled—on July 2, 1958—that you paid very 
little attention to the affairs of these com- 

es. You have also voluntarily testified 
that you told Mr. Adams that the East Boston 
Co. was being given very harsh treatment 
by the SEC. There is testimony in the hear- 
ings before the subcommittee that the Gen- 
eral Counsel of the SEC was thereafter called 
to the White House where he gave an oral 
report of the SEC proceedings against the 
East Boston Co. There is also evidence that 
the SEC withdrew a petition for the appoint- 
ment of a receiver for the East Boston Co. 
Such voluntary testimony by you in the con- 
text of the facts already of record appears 
to have brought you within the principle 
stated in Brown v. U. S. (356 U. S. 58), 
namely, haying testified thus far you cannot 
now refuse to permit cross-examination. 

“The line of questions now to be asked 
you will, if truthfully answered, show that, 
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contrary to your previous testimony, you 
paid a great deal of attention to the af- 
fairs of the two companies; that you ran 
their affairs in complete disregard of any- 
one except yourself and that you caused 
company funds to be appropriated to your- 
self and your designees by means of notes 
and checks for which no vouchers are avail- 
able. The evidence in the record shows that 
the SEC knew or should have known of 
these facts yet did nothing effectual about 
it. The effective remedy of receivership it 
withdrew and instead accepted a consent 
settlement of $3,000 ostensibly commensu- 
rate with the expenses incurred by the 
United States in prosecuting the East Bos- 
ton Co. The facts already in the record 
demonstrate the need for remedial legis- 
lation to insure that the public and in- 
yestors will be afforded reasonably adequate 
protection in this type of situation. The 
investigatory and enforcement powers of the 
SEC require expansion, The subcommittee 
and its staff are studying and devising cor- 
rective legislative proposals for submission 
to Congress, The answers to the questions 
to be asked of you by exposing the char- 
acter and scope of what has occurred in the 
case of the East Boston Co. and its con- 
trolled subsidiary will be of assistance to 
the subcommittee in formulating such leg- 
islative proposals. 

“Now, Mr. Goldfine, please keep clearly in 
mind that the purpose of the questions now 
to be asked of you is not to interfere with 
the internal management affairs of the two 
companies, but is instead for the purpose 
of enabling the subcommittee to obtain in- 
formation necessary for the performance of 
its investigatory and legislative duties and 
responsibilities.” 

The counsel for the subcommittee before 
asking Mr. Goldfine to reconsider his re- 
peated refusals to answer questions on the 
grounds that they were not relevant or 
pertinent, made a statement to the witness 
which reads in part as follows (tr. 3472- 
3474): 

“This subcommittee is charged by the 
Congress to inquire into the adequacy of 
protection afforded to investors by the vari- 
ous securities acts. Under the existing laws, 
it may well be that the Securities and 
Exchange Commission does not have the 
necessary authority to inquire into the in- 
ternal management affairs of the East Bos- 
ton Co. and its controlled subsidiary, Boston 
Port Development Co. It may be that the 
SEC, under existing law, is not responsible 
for policing the correctness of reports filed 
with it. 

“That does not mean, however, that this 
subcommittee has no authority to inquire 
into this situation im order to ascertain 
existing evils and whether or not remedial 
legislation is necessary in the public interest. 

“The record discloses a situation where, 
by means of dummy officers and directors, 
a dominant stockholder in the East Boston 
Co. and the Boston Port Development Co. 
has been milking these companies of their 
assets over a period of years, and that he 
has been able to conceal his operations from 
the stockholders and even, indeed, from the 
Securities and Exchange Commission over a 
period of more than 8 years by refusal to 
file the annual financial reports required by 
law of a registered company. 

“It is certainly relevant for this subcom- 
mittee under these circumstances to inquire 
thoroughly into the manner in which the 
East Boston Co. and its controlled sub- 
sidiary, Boston Port Development Co., were 
manipulated by the dominant stockholder 
in total disregard of law and of the rights 
of other stockholders. 

“In order to ascertain what legislation 
should be recommended to the Congress for 
the protection of investors who are trapped 
in situations such as this, it is highly rele- 
vant for this subcommittee to require and 
obtain complete information as to this re- 
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markable exploitation of the assets of the 
East Boston Co. and the Boston Port Devel- 
opment Co. 

“Now, with that statement which sum- 
marizes what is in this record, I would like 
to ask this witness if he would again recon- 
sider his refusal to answer the questions 
which were asked of him on July 11 and 
thereafter, concerning the matters pertain- 
ing to the facts shown in the audit report of 
the Boston Port Development Co. 

“I submit that it is no answer to say that 
this committee has no right to inquire into 
the internal workings of a corporation.” 


THE REFUSALS OF MR. GOLDFINE TO ANSWER 
QUESTIONS CONCERNING THE OUTSTANDING 
BANK TREASURER’S CHECKS ON THE GROUND 
SUCH QUESTIONS WERE IRRELEVANT 


At page 2738 of the transcript, and there- 
after Mr. Goldfine refused to answer numer- 
ous questions concerning the purpose for 
which the outstanding treasurer’s checks 
were purchased on the grounds that such 
questions were not relevant or pertinent to 
the inquiry. At page 2977, the chairman 
stated that “the Chair does not feel that the 
witness could be required to answer for what 
purpose a particular check has been issued.” 

Accepting this as a ruling by the chair- 
man, nevertheless, the outstanding, un- 
cashed treasurer's checks and the refusals to 
explain their purpose or why they are out- 
standing should be considered in deter- 
mining whether the witness should be pro- 
ceeded against by contempt proceedings for 
his refusals to answer other questions which 
he was directed to answer by the chairman. 
Matters related to the uncashed checks 
should also be considered. 

The witness testified that certain bank 
treasurer’s checks caused to be purchased by 
him from Pilgrim Trust Co. of Boston, 
Mass., were used as gifts to numerous public 
employees on the Hill and in the White 
House. Some of such persons were in the 
employment of Federal officials whom Mr. 
Goldfine had intercede for him at the FTC 
and the SEC. The reason Mr. Goldfine ad- 
mitted that some bank treasurer's checks 
had been given by him to Government em- 
Pployees was because he knew the subcom- 
mitte had incontrovertible proof in the form 
of records and photostatic copies of the 
checks and the endorsements on the back 
thereof, that he had so given such checks. 
The record shows that the only times when 
Mr. Goldfine gave any really pertinent an- 
swers was when he knew the subcommittee 
already had proof. Bank treasurer’s checks 
conceal the name of the purchaser of same 
and are good forever or until the bank 
which issues them is extinguished. 

By means of subpena, the subcommittee 
had proof that Mr. Goldfine and his com- 
panies had outstanding as of May 7, 1958, 
$776,879.16 in uncashed bank treasurer’s 
checks and certified checks. Included in this 
total amount were treasurer’s checks pur- 
chased during the period 1941-1958 on the 
Pilgrim Trust Co. in the amount of $357,- 
867.05. Also included were certified checks 
drawn during the period 1943-1957 by com- 
panies reported to be owned or controlled by 
Bernard Goldfine in the amount of $419,- 
012.11. 

As of July 8, 1958, the outstanding bank 
treasurer’s checks totaled $503,138.30 (tr. 
3465-3466). 

The certified checks oustanding as of July 
8, 1958, amounted to $55,053.30 (tr. 3468). 

Mr. Goldfine refused to answer questions 
concerning the purpose for which the out- 
standing certified and bank treasurer's checks 
were made, why they were outstanding for 
so long a period, and how they were treated 
on the books of his companies. Bank treas- 
urer’s checks when endorsed are the same 
as cash. An official whose influence was 
being purchased could use such endorsed 
check as collateral for a loan or to establish 
a brokerage account. 
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Since Mr. Goldfine testified that some 
bank treasurer’s checks had been used to 
make gifts to Government empolyees in com- 
paratively subordinate positions, the natural 
question arises as to whether any of the 
large outstanding bank treasurer’s checks 
had been used for the purpose of obtaining 
the influence of any Federal public officials 
with respect to any of the independent regu- 
latory commissions. In this connection, the 
fact that Mr. Goldfine’s company, East 
Boston Co., had for a period of more than 
8 years failed to file annual financial reports 
as required by law with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, and that that Com- 
mission took no effective action to cope with 
the situation, and also refrained from po- 
licing the reports when filed, are factors 
which must be considered. If reports must 
be filed under the law, why should the il- 
legalities disclosed in their contents be ig- 
nored by the Commission? 

It must also be considered that with re- 
spect to his troubles before the SEC, Mr. 
Goldfine testified that he had spoken to Mr. 
Sherman Adams. There was also testimony 
that the General Counsel of SEC went to the 
White House and gave some kind of a report 
on the matter to the Special Counsel to the 
President. Any disinterested appraisal of 
the 8-year defiance of law could result in 
only one conclusion—criminal prosecution 
for contempt was justified. Yet, Mr. Gold- 
fine, by means “of a routine inquiry” from 
the White House, escaped with a nominal 
fine. 

There is testimony that two Senators in- 
terceded for Mr. Goldfine at the SEC. There 
is also testimony corroborated by Mr. Gold- 
fine and documentary proof that Mr. 
Goldfine paid the hotel bills of Mr. Sherman 
Adams and of two Senators. If the out- 
standing uncashed bank treasurer’s checks 
and certified checks were for legitimate busi- 
ness transactions, it would seem Mr. Goldfine 
should have no reasonable grounds for his 
refusals to answer. Mr. Goldfine’s mere as- 
sertion that none had been used to buy in- 
fluence is not enough. Corroboration is 
necessary. For $89,000 of the uncashed 
treasurer's checks Mr. Goldfine had no rec- 
ords. The fact he gave up this $89,000 asset 
for no consideration raises strong suspicion 
the checks were not for legitimate purposes. 
Whether any of the uncashed treasurer's 
checks had been endorsed and negotiated for 
the purchase of influence is a matter left 
unanswered. 

Mr. Goldfine had intercessions made on 
his behalf by Mr. Adams and others at the 
FTC. As a result of such intercessions, the 
record discloses that Mr. Goldfine’s company, 
Northfield Mills, Inc., was able to settle a 
mislabeling case in 1954 without furnishing 
the information required as a matter of rou- 
tine concerning the names of customers who 
had received the misbranded fabric and 
without notification of such customers of 
the misbranding. The public was thus 
cheated, In this connection, Mr, Goldfine got 
Mr. Adams’ assistance in having the FTC not 
compel Goldfine to comply with a December 
4, 1953, letter requiring him to disclose the 
names of customers who had received mis- 
branded material and to notify them of the 
mislabeling and thereby prevent further 
cheating of the public. Mr. Goldfine’s ve- 
hemency about the charge of cheating con- 
sumers would come with better grace if he 
were more forthright and explicit concerning 
his mysterious, unexplained, uncashed bank 
treasurer's checks. 

The record shows that subsequent to this 
first mislabeling, thus settled in a nonrou- 
tine manner, Mr. Goldfine’s mills engaged 
in persistent and long-continued violations 
of the Wool Labeling Act. Probably the suc- 
cess of Mr. Adams’ first intervention em- 
boldened him to go on. Ten or more such 
violations are shown in the record from 1954 
to 1955 (tr. 2857, 2862A, 2865, 2870). Asa 
result of such persistent and willful viola- 
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tions, an experienced, highly respected proj- 
ect attorney at the FTC, well knowing the 
Commission's policy against criminal prose- 
cution for mislabeling except as a last resort, 
in a 37-page report dated March 15, 1956, 
strongly recommended, because of the will- 
ful and premeditated nature of the viola- 
tions, that the matter be referred to the 
Department of Justice for criminal prosecu- 
tion. This project attorney's recommenda- 
tion, however, was overruled in a two-page 
memo by his superior and the Goldfine com- 
panies were allowed to settle on a voluntary 
consent basis. 

In connection with the second matter, Mr. 
Adams had also interceded at the FTC and 
the FTC official who had overruled the proj- 
ect attorney’s recommendation for criminal 
prosecution had been present at a conference 
with Mr. Goldfine, which had been arranged 
for him by Mr. Adams and had heard Mr, 
Goldfine at the conclusion of the conference 
telephone Mr. Adams at the White House 
and tell him that he had had a satisfactory 
conference. It is naive to believe that Gold- 
fine’s escape from criminal prosecr*ion was 
a routine matter. The persons who over- 
ruled the project attorney’s strong recom- 
mendation therefore knew that Mr. Adams 
was interested in the case as a friend of Gold- 
fine. 

The specious nature of Mr. Goldfine’s re- 
fusal to answer questions concerning the 
purpose of the outstanding treasurer’s checks 
is indicated by the questioning of Mr, Moss 
at transcript pages 3185 and following. Mr. 
Moss brought out that Mr. Goldfine had 
already testified and stated the purposes for 
which three of the uncashed treasurer’s 
checks had been purchased. One of the 
three checks Mr. Goldfine testified had been 
for payment of services rendered to Boston 
Port Development Co. Yet, when Mr, Gold- 
fine was questioned concerning a check for 
$20,000 drawn to him by Boston Port Develop- 
ment Co., for which no voucher was available 
(as shown by the auditor's report on file with 
the SEC), he refused to answer on the ground 
of relevancy. Mr. Goldfine also refused to 
answer the question as to the difference be- 
tween the instance where he had testified 
that a treasurer’s check purchased by Boston 
Port Development Co. was for services ren- 
dered and the instance of his refusal to 
answer questions concerning the Boston Port 
Development Co. $20,000 check made pay- 
able to him, 

It is extremely doubtful that the Watkins 
case rule of relevancy and pertinency is 
applicable to questions concerning the pur- 
pose of the uncashed treasurer’s checks and 
why they have remained outstanding. How- 
ever, in view of the chairman’s feeling that 
the witness could not be required to answer 
these questions, it seems prudent to use such 
refusals as material to emphasize his con- 
temptuous conduct in refraining to answer 
the numerous questions concerning which 
he was ordered and directed to answer by 
the chairman. 


THE WITNESS GOLDFINE’S REFUSAL TO ANSWER 
23 QUESTIONS PERTAINING TO THE SECURITIES 
AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION AFTER BEING 
ORDERED TO DO SO BY THE CHAIRMAN CALLS 
FOR THE INSTITUTION OF CONTEMPT PROCEED- 
INGS AGAINST HIM 
The record sets forth that Mr. Goldfine 

was and is the majority stockholder of the 

East Boston Co. and its controlled subsidiary, 

Boston Port Development Co.; that its offi- 

cers and directors were hi- dummies; that 

Miss Mildred Paperman was treasurer of 

Boston Port Development Co., bookkeeper 

for it and the East Boston Co., and that she, 

by her own testimony, did the bidding of 

Mr. Bernard Goldfine as “he is the largest 

stockholder.” No reports were made to any 

other stockholder (tr. 1204-1206). Some of 
the highlights of how Mr. Goldfine illegally 
exploited the income and assets of Boston 

Port are set forth on pages 9-14, above. 
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These facts were taken from a report filed 
with the SEC by the auditor of Boston Port 
Development Co. and were not disputed. 

At the expense of repetition, it should be 
noted that the Boston Port Development 
Co. loaned money on notes to Mr. Goldfine 
and had accounts receivable from him. 
These obligations were incurred at a time 
when that company was delinquent in its 
real estate taxes. No attempt was made 
to collect on Mr, Goldfine’s obligations and 
the auditor of Boston Port Development Co. 
set up a reserve for bad debts against Mr. 
Goldfine’s notes and account receivable. 

The auditor's report, on file with the SEC 
and in the record of the subcommittee, dis- 
closed that substantial checks were drawn 
by Boston Port Development for cash and 
to persons and companies for which no 
vouchers were available. The report also 
disclosed that $68,000 of mortgage interest 
owed to the Boston Port Development Co. 
from another of Mr. Goldfine’s companies 
(Little Building Trust, Inc.), was marked 
off on the books of Boston Port Develop- 
ment Co, for no consideration. None of 
these irregularities were challenged or de- 
nied by Mr. Goldfine. At one point he 
testified that whether or not he was above 
the law “remains to be seen” (transcript 
3077). 

Mr. Goldfine’s refusal to answer questions 
concerning the extraordinary financial 
transactions of the companies dominated 
and controlled by him on the ground that 
the subcommittee had no right to go into 
the internal affairs of a corporation, has 
no justification in law or reason. It is a 
specious attempt to kill off pertinent ques- 
tions exposing the evil of exploitation of 
corporate assets by a dominant stockholder, 
which in the present case the SEC appar- 
ently claims it is unable to reach. 

The subcommittee is charged specifically 
with the duty of ascertaining whether ex- 
isting securities acts and their administra- 
tion provide adequate protection to in- 
vestors. The SEC having full knowledge of 
the extraordinary financial transactions of 
the Boston Port Development Co. and Mr. 
Goldfine’s enrichment, made no inquiry and 
took no action concerning same, 

It may be that under existing law, claim 
reasonably can be made that the SEC has 
no authority to make inquiry into the in- 
ternal management of a registered company 
or its controlled subsidiary. It may also 
be possible to claim that the SEC has no 
jurisdiction to police the financial reports 
submitted to it in accordance with law. 

That does not mean, however, that the 
subcommittee has no such authority. It 
may well be that the subcommittee in ful- 
filling its duties and responsibilities will 
find it necessary in the public interest to 
recommend remedial legislation in this fleld. 
To determine whether legislation is needed 
and to prepare effective legislative pro- 
posals, it is a prerequisite that the sub- 
committee, by the testimony of the witness 
Goldfine, ascertain the nature and extent 
of the evils involved and whether existing 
law and regulations are adequate to cope 
with them, It is not for the witness to 
refuse to answer on the ground that Con- 
gress has no power to inquire into the in- 
ternal affairs of a corporation which is reg- 
istered with the SEC; or on the ground that 
the subcommittee has no jurisdiction to 
inquire into a situation where a company 
has filed reports revealing a course of illegal 
conduct and the Commission has done 
nothing after receipt of such reports. 
OTHER REASONS FOR CITING MR, GOLDFINE FOR 

CONTEMPT 

There is no doubt that Mr. Goldfine has 
been in contempt of the subcommittee from 
the time he first appeared before it and even 
before that. His first appearance was volun- 
tary in the sense that the chairman, after 
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seeing in the press Mr. Goldfine’s statement 
that he desired to appear, invited him to do 
so and this invitation was accepted for June 
27, 1958. However, Mr. Goldfine obtained a 
postponement. In the interim he engaged 
numerous attorneys and press agents, in- 
cluding Mr. Tex McCrary, and began propa- 
gandizing the public against Congress and 
the subcommittee. Before submitting a 
copy of his statement to the subcommittee it 
was released to press, radio, and television. 
Indeed, Mr. Goldfine, prior to his scheduled 
appearance before the subcommittee gave a 
television rendition of the same. His state- 
ment posed Mr. Goldfine as a successful, poor 
immigrant boy who is now being persecuted 
by a Congressional committee because of his 
innocent generosity to public officials. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
This ingratiating effort by Mr. Goldfine’s 
press agents will not stand the test of the 
facts in the record. On the record he is-a 
law violator who has escaped suitable pun- 
ishment. 

After the subpena served on him on July 
11, 1958, Mr. Goldfine’s contempt of the sub- 
committee persisted. He, his attorneys, and 
press agents engaged in what one disinter- 
ested authority has called a “carnival of 
publicity,” aimed at discrediting Congress 
and the subcommittee and to assist Mr. 
Goldfine in consummation of his contemptu- 
ous refusals to answer relevant questions. 

Mr. Goldfine, in the opinion of counsel, 
has been in contempt of the subcommittee 
both before and throughout his voluntary 
and nonvoluntary appearance before it. He 
is a man whom the record shows has long 
flouted the law, Federal and State. For 8 
years one of his companies filed none of the 
annual financial reports with the SEC as 
required by law. More than 10 serious com- 
plaints for mislabeling of fabrics have been 
made against certain of his companies. No 
effective steps have been taken against him. 
Today one or more of his companies, with 
long records of mislabeling of fabrics, are 
again under investigation for misbranding 
by the FTC. Today minority stockholders 
have a suit pending in a Federal court 
against him alleging majority stockholder 
dishonesty and mismanagement. Had the 
SEC required Goldfine’s companies to file 
required reports, the extent of the losses 
suffered by these investors would have been 
materially minimized. 

Although not within the purview of the 
subcommittee's jurisdiction, it should be 
considered that companies owned and con- 
trolled by Mr. Goldfine have been and are 
now delinquent in the filing of tax returns, 
both Federal and State. Gifts and gratui- 
ties to, and payment of hotel bills for, vari- 
ous Federal public officials have been treated 
as deductible business expense items on the 
tax returns of his companies. This same 
contempt for tax laws has been extended by 
Mr. Goldfine to the subcommittee. 

There must be also considered the press 
agentry utilized by Mr. Goldfine to discredit 
the Congress and the subcommittee and to 
assist him in escaping from the consequences 
of his contemptuous refusals to answer 
questions whose relevancy and pertinency 
has already been stated above. 

The subcommittee has, in counsel’s 
opinion, been more than overly fair to Mr. 
Goldfine. His many attorneys have been 
permitted to assist and coach him in his 
answers to questions propounded by counsel 
and members of the subcommittee. Strictly 
Speaking, he was entitled only to his coun- 
sel’s advice on his constitutional rights, The 
chairman leaned over backward to obtain 
the witness's cooperation, allowing him a 
latitude rarely, if ever, afforded a person 
whose pattern of conduct was established as 
one of law violation. The record shows that 
numerous statements and objections by his 
counsel were not to give the witness con- 
stitutional advice, but for the purpose of 
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assisting the witness in his refusal to answer 
questions on nonconstitutional grounds. 
We have a situation where the barrier of 
pertinency and relevancy has been made as 
invulnerable as the constitutional barrier of 
the fifth amendment. This could not be 
achieved in a judicial proceeding or before 
a grand jury. For Congress to permit this 
would be a precedent most dangerous to our 
constitutional government. This subcom- 
mittee and other subcommittees would, un- 
der Mr. Goldfine’s theory, have no right to 
investigate any matter unless the person un- 
der inquiry agreed that questions asked of 
him were relevant and pertinent. The wit- 
ness and his lawyers would be the sole judge 
in this matter. 

The television preview of Mr. Goldfine’s 
statement was an attempt to discredit the 
subcommittee in advance of his question- 
ing. Had it been done to a court, he would 
have been summarily punished for contempt. 
Congress and its committees should be no 
less zealous than the court to preserve and 
protect its constitutional power and duty of 
legislative inquiry from the hindrance of 
calculated acts of contempt. 

Respect for Congress and the workings of 
our constitutional form of government re- 
quire that Mr. Goldfine’s refusals to answer 
relevant and pertinent questions be pun- 
ished forthwith as a contempt. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks, and to 
include therewith a study of the legal 
questions involved in this matter, made 
by L. W. Lishman, general counsel of the 
committee and his staff. It is a very 
worthwhile document and very con- 
vincing. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CURTIS]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, before proceeding I think it is very 
important to call attention to the parlia- 
mentary procedures under which this 
resolution is being considered. This 
matter comes before the House under the 
rule providing 1 hour of debate. That 
time is in the control of the chairman 
of this committee. However, at the end 
of the hour, if the chairman did not move 
the previous question, those who are op- 
posed to this resolution would have an 
additional hour in which to present their 
point of view. However, that is not go- 
ing to be the situation. I asked the 
chairman if he would withhold moving 
the previous question so that I would 
have ample opportunity to present the 
opposite point of view in this matter. 
He said that he was not going to do that. 
I then asked him if he would grant those 
who were in the opposition equal time 
and that was refused. But I do thank 
the gentleman for the 10 minutes he has 
yielded me. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, in all 
fairness the gentleman will have to ac- 
knowledge the fact that when he asked 
me about giving him time, I told him 
that I would apportion the time as best I 
could in accordance with the requests 
that I had; is not that true? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Yes, the 
gentleman certainly did. And he said 
that members of the committee wanted 
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to speak. As everyone is aware, the 
members of the committee are speaking 
for the resolution. This, of course, 
means the hour can be preempted 
by the one point of view. This is a very 
serious question, I might state, one which 
can hardly be debated with the serious- 
ness that it demands in the space of 1 
hour, with only 10 minutes to express the 
other point of view. Such procedure 
prevents the House from a full inquiry 
into the merits of the resolution. A re- 
quest for a contempt citation demands 
an objective review. This is not per- 
mitted by the present rule. 

I might state that I anticipated to some 
degree that these procedures might be 
used to shut off debate. Therefore, on 
August 4, I put in the Recorp a state- 
ment of some of the questions I have 
raised about this procedure resolution, 
hoping that the Members of the House 
would consider them, and particularly 
that the members of this committee 
would consider them. 

This matter is before us in the light 
of the Watkins case and in the light of 
the very recent Arthur Miller case where 
the courts overturned the contempt pro- 
ceedings instituted in each. I think it 
is very important that this House be- 
gin giving some consideration to the 
procedures under which we consider con- 
tempt matters. It cannot be done any 
longer in a cursory fashion. My main 
plea would be that we amply study this 
matter; as a matter of fact, I am going 
to introduce a resolution recommending 
to the House that we refer all contempt 
proceedings from whatever committee to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, that is, 
a committee other than the one that has 
actually become involved, because then 
we can take a more objective look at 
these things. This is absolutely essential 
if we are to protect the rights of the 
individual citizens who appear before our 
investigating committees. This is not 
the place to go into these details here on 
the floor of the House. Even if I had the 
hour’s time, I would say to you that this 
is not the place to consider a request for 
a contempt citation. There is a need for 
a thorough review by an impartial group. 
This cannot be done today. 

The issues raised by this resolution 
and report are far reaching and merit a 
thorough review by the House of Repre- 
sentatives; they are as follows, to wit: 

First. In considering a contempt cita- 
tion proposal is the House to confine it- 
self to the narrow issue of the specific 
series of questions asked a witness which 
are not answered? Is it not necessary 
for the House to go into the full scope 
of the inquiry and actions of its com- 
mittee which gave rise to the request for 
contempt proceedings so that it can de- 
termine whether its committee has been 
adhering to the rules and mandate of 
the House? 

Second. Are the rules which prevail 
in our equity courts to the effect that 
“he who requests action by equity must 
do equity,” and “he who asks equity 
must come into equity with clean 
hands,” to govern the House in its de- 
liberations of whether to grant the re- 
quest of a committee that a contempt 
citation be issued? 
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Third. Is the House in a position to 
determine whether this committee's re- 
quest for contempt citation at this time 
is in order in view of the fact that the 
committee has made no report to the 
House on the subject matter of the par- 
ticular phase of the investigation out of 
which this contempt citation request 
arises? 

Unfortunately, under the rules of pro- 
cedure adopted, these very basic issues 
will not be considered today. 

The pertinency of the “clean hands” 
doctrine is this: What is the real intent, 
what has been the real intent of the 
subcommittee in this investigation? Has 
it been to investigate for proposed legis- 
lation or has it been exposure? The Su- 
preme Court in the Watkins case said 
that at least as far as alleged Commu- 
nists are concerned, exposure for ex- 
posure’s sake is not the prerogative of 
Congress. The point is well taken. The 
power of the Congress in implementing 
its legislative functions is great. It is 
therefore incumbent on each House to 
exercise this power in such a manner as 
to properly attain its legislative objec- 
tives. But in so doing it must protect the 
individual rights of its citizens. Although 
I believe in this principle, I happen to 
disagree with the Watkins case. I think 
the House has to pass on these things 
itself and exercise self-discipline. I do 
not believe a coequal, coordinate branch 
of the Government has that authority, 
Congress must exercise its inherent right 
of self-discipline over its own commit- 
tees and restrict its power of investiga- 
tion and provide rules and standards for 
exercising this discipline. 

But be that as it may, we are faced 
with the practical situation that that is 
what the Court has said. So has the 
House now decided that this particular 
rule, as the committee has argued in its 
report, this particular rule against ex- 
posure for exposure’s sake, is to be con- 
fined to those who are alleged Commu- 
nists and is not to be a protection that 
is available to other, ordinary citizens? 
I doubt very much that if the House 
went into that question they would reach 
such a conclusion. 

One other thing: All that is before the 
House is what is contained in this par- 
ticular report from the committee. The 
chairman of this committee went way 
beyond this report in his presentation to 
the House. I, too, want to go way beyond 
this report, and that is what the House 
should consider, because, whether we like 
it or not, the courts, when they review 
this matter, are not going to confine 
themselves to the narrow points that 
have been brought out in this report; 
they are going to look behind the whole 
thing to see what, indeed, has been the 
situation. I would like to place in the 
Recorp at this juncture a portion of my 
prior statement which appears in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of August 4, 1958, 
at page 16109. It relates to the need for 
a full inquiry into the facts leading up 
to this resolution: 

The House is presented with a situation 
in this matter that has gotten badly out of 
hand and has become a public scandal. I 
have charged and documented in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp the fact that this subcom- 
mittee violated the rules of the House in 
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taking testimony in public session which it 
knew or should have known would defame 
and degrade a citizen. It did this through 
the device of having its counsel ask ques- 
tions in public session of assistant counsels 
about allegation of misconduct they were 
ready to prove. On June 10, 1958, the coun- 
sel to the subcommittee, Mr. Robert W. Lish- 
man, proceeded to call to the witness stand 
Mr. Francis X. McLaughlin, a subcommittee 
attorney. Mr. McLaughlin, with the help 
of Joseph T. Conlon, assistant counsel to 
the subcommittee, then proceeded to outline 
the history of the East Boston Co. in its 
dealings with the Security Exchange Com- 
mission, the Boston Stock Exchange, and 
the Federal district court in Boston, Mass. 
After this presumably factual account which 
on its face did not reveal conclusively or 
even by innuendo preferred treatment on 
the part of the SEC existed, the counsel, Mr. 
Lishman, asked the following question, on 
page 1416 of the report of the hearings of 
the Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight: 

“Mr. McLaughlin, are you aware of allega- 
tions made to the subcommittee respect- 
ing the influence of Mr. Bernard Goldfine in 
being able to obtain preferred treatment by 
SEC and the Federal Trade Commission? 

“Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. LishMan. What did these allegations 
consist of? 

“Mr. McLAUGHLIN. With reference to the 
Securities Exchange Commission and the 
matters pending before it and in which Mr. 
Goldfine had an interest, it was alleged that 
Mr. Goldfine was able to obtain this treat- 
ment only because of his close friendship 
with Sherman Adams, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

“Mr. LISHMAN. With respect to the Federal 
Trade Commission, are you familiar with 
what those allegations consisted of? 

“Mr. MCLAUGHLIN. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. LISHMAN. Will you please state them? 

“Mr. McLAUGHLIN. That he was able to ob- 
tain the treatment that he did at the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission also because of his 
friendship with Sherman Adams, the Assist- 
ant to the President of the United States. 

“Mr. LisHman. Now, Mr. McLaughlin, did 
you undertake to verify whether these alle- 
gations had any substance? 

“Mr. McLavucHLIn, Yes, sir; I did. 

“Mr. LisHMaN. Will you describe some of 
the steps that you took to verify the ac- 
curacy of these allegations? 

“Mr. MCLAUGHLIN. Yes, sir. 


+ . > > > 
“Mr. LisHMaAN. Are you familiar with those 
allegations? 


“Mr. MCLAUGHLIN. Yes. 

“Mr, LisHMaAN. Will you state them? 

“Who made these allegations? 

“Mr. McLavcuutn,. Sir, the allegations in 
part were made by John Fox, of Boston, Mass. 
I will say in the course of the investigation 
information was obtained from employees of 
the Federal Trade Commission who were 
present at the time of the conversation be- 
tween Mr. Goldfine and Mr. Sherman Adams.” 

Mr. McLaughlin did not then testify to 
any verification of the basic allegations to 
which he had been permitted to testify con- 
trary to all rules of evidence against hearsay. 
He made no reference at all to the charge 
that the SEC or the FTC—about which little 
or nothing had been said—had granted any 
preferential treatment to Mr. Goldfine, or 
that anyone had interposed in any way to 
bring about preferential treatment. There is 
no question that this procedure is the very 
thing the House sought to forbid in rule 11, 
paragraph 25 (m) (0). 

These statements cited are extreme types 
of inadmissible hearsay testimony as any 
lawyer worth his license knows. This testi- 
mony by the subcommittee’s own attorneys 
on June 10, 1958, makes the excuse given by 
the subcommittee for its later actions in 
hearing the testimony of the witness Fox, 
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alluded to as the person who could testify 
to these things, in the June 10 testimony, in 
public session, specious. The subcommittee 
stated that it did not -telieve that Fox's tes- 
timony would tend to defame and degrade 
any person. Fox’s testimony as it appears 
in the later transcripts of the hearings is full 
of the rankest and most objectionable hear- 
say type. As the testimony of the counsel 
of the subcommittee showed on June 10, 
1958, it did tend to defame and degrade 
people. It certainly is pertinent for this 
House to consider both the alleged violations 
of House rules by the Special Subcommittee 
on Legislative Oversight and the subcommit- 
tee’s explanation of its action. 

Furthermore, in the process of the sub- 
committee investigation it was found that 
the chief investigator of the subcommittee 
violated one of the most sacred relationships 
existing in Anglo-American jurisprudence; 
that is, the privilege of confidential consulta- 
tion between attorney ind client. It did so 
by bugging one of the rooms where the wit- 
ness Goldfine conferred from time to time 
with his attorneys. Furthermore, the charge 
has teen made that a member or members 
of the subcomittee staff were involved in 
the theft of papers from the hotel rooms of 
witness Goldfine during the subcommittee’s 
investigation. 

The subcommittee has not reported to the 
House on these matters nor are these matters 
contained in the report the House will re- 
ceive. The House needs to know some basic 
things: 

First. How much authority did the sub- 
committee give to its chief investigator to 
do what he did? What other improper ac- 
tions was he guilty of? The mere firing of 
the man after he was caught does not clean 
the matter up. 

Second. How long did this bugging go on 
and who received any information so 
obtained? 

Third. What is the answer to the allega- 
tion of implication in the theft of the wit- 
ness’ papers? 

These matters unanswered badly damage 
the reputation of the Congress. This sub- 
committee should make a formal report on 
these and other matters to the House before 
the House should consider the request for 
contempt citation arising out of the investi- 
gation being conducted by the subcommittee. 

The type of questions asked by the sub- 
committee counsel, Mr. Lishman, raise ques~ 
tions as to whether the real purpose of the 
Goldfine investigation was within the scope 
of the jurisdiction granted by the House to 
the committee. Some of the questions con- 
tained in the subcommittee report as a basis 
for the report for contempt citation are 
highly improper and meet the classic exam- 
ple of the improper question, that is, “When 
did you stop beating your wife.” Questions 
by members of the subcommittee such as 
the question of a possible violation of the 
law in 1909 by the witness further indicates 
an improper motive in the investigation by 
the subcommittee. 

Before initiating contempt proceedings 
against a private citizen, I believe the House 
should request that this subcommittee purge 
itself of the alleged contempt on its part of 
the rules of the House and the alleged viola- 
tion on its part of the basic rights of an 
American citizen by filing a report to the 
House explaining its actions in these matters. 


The point I want to emphasize is that 
the House does not have an adequate re- 
port from this committee upon which to 
pass real judgment as to whether or not 
there is contempt in this case. The point 
I have raised that does not show up in 
this report at all is this question of clean 
hands and the activities of the subcom- 
mittee. There has been no report by the 
subcommittee or the full committee to 
the House in regard to these matters 
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which are so basic and so important. 
Nor does this report go into the back- 
ground of what this committee has really 
been doing. 

The House authorized—and I was one 
who voted for the resolution and I am 
still very strongly behind the work we 
expected this subcommittee to do—this 
committee to investigate these inde- 
pendent agencies which are under the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. Notice 
the emphasis. The emphasis is on these 
agencies, on the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, and the Federal Trade 
Commission, and the rest. 

It is only in respect to that that these 
other collateral matters come within the 
jurisdiction of this particular subcom- 
mittee. Indeed, has this subcommittee 
in its report presented something to the 
House that follows the line of an in- 
vestigation into the activities of the SEC, 
or the FTC which is mentioned here and 
involved in the Goldfine case, too? I 
submit there has been no report to the 
House on what the committee has found 
out relative to the normal operations of 
the Federal Trade Commission. For ex- 
ample, I put in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of July 16, at pages 14033-14034, a state- 
ment of the functions of the Federal 
Trade Commission. The real purpose of 
the FTC is to bring about a voluntary 
compliance with our laws. Since 1941, 
under the Wool Labeling Act, there have 
only been five cases certified to the Attor- 
ney General’s office. So the abnormal is 
to refer it to the Attorney General for 
further action, and not as the committee, 
in its public statement, tried to insinuate, 
that it is abnormal if they do not send it 
over. 

Getting to the SEC case, and here is 
something I wish every Member of the 
House would read, incidentally, this re- 
port was not available to me at the time 
I prepared my remarks of August 4, 
but on page 33 the committee makes this 
statement: 

The SEC having knowledge of the extraor- 
dinary financial transactions of the Boston 
Port Development Co. and of Mr. Goldfine’s 
enrichment, made no inquiry and took no 
action concerning same. 


Now listen to this: 

It may be that under existing law, claim 
reasonably can be made that the SEC has no 
authority to make inquiry into the internal 
management of a registered company or its 
controlled subsidiary. 


And again on page 29, the committee 
makes the same point when it says: 

It may be that the SEC, under existing 
law, is not responsible for policing the cor- 
rectness of reports filed with it. 


So it is very clear that this committee 
is certainly going beyond any jurisdic- 
tion derived from investigating whether 
the SEC was acting properly, and if as 
the committee goes on to say, they are 
not limited to that area but they can 
go on to find out, and I think they could 
have gone on to find out whether the 
laws setting up the agency, the SEC, are 
adequate. If that was their objective, 
then it might be proper to ask those 
questions and if Mr. Goldfine had been 
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asked those questions, then I think this 
committee might well be before the 
House asking us to do what they are 
asking us to do at this time. I submit 
that the groundwork has not been laid 
and it is very clear that there was no 
attempt to get into the subject matter 
of whether the SEC laws are broad 
enough in scope to control this situation, 
and the mere allegation that there is 
chicanery going on over which the SEC 
could not get control under present law 
would be sufficient for this committee to 
make recommendations for changing the 
law. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Minnesota, a member of the com- 
mittee [Mr. O'Hara]. 

Mr.- O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I appreciate that my colleagues 
in the House of Representatives sense 
the responsibility which is theirs as 
Members of the House when they vote 
on matters concerning contempt cita- 
tions. It has always been my personal 
view that it is, indeed, an unhappy situ- 
ation to be confronted with the ques- 
tion of voting upon some American citi- 
zen in a contempt citation. I do not 
think the House of Representatives 
wants to take any irresponsible action 
and I know it would not do so. The 
facts here, Mr, Speaker, are very sim- 
ple. Hither the creature which you have 
created, this subcommittee, by authority 
of the House had the authority to ask 
these questions or did not have the au- 
thority. If they had the authority to 
ask these questions, and if those ques- 
tions were pertinent and relevant and 
the witness refused to answer them, then 
I do not see how there is any other 
question involved unless you wish to say, 
by voting against citing Mr. Goldfine, 
that you do not believe in the right and 
responsibility of a legislative commit- 
tee or its subcommittee, to make an in- 
vestigation. It is true you have heard 
many ideas and many criticisms of what 
transpired during the deliberations of 
the Committee on Legislative Oversight. 
Some of the things that happened were 
unfortunate. It is fortunate, too, that 
some of those things that did happen 
happened in the way and in the man- 
ner in which they did. But, neverthe- 
less, you are confronted simply with this 
situation. It is my opinion, as a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee who has spent 
more hours, I think, outside of the 
chairman, the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr, Harris], than any of the members 
of the subcommittee ever since last Oc- 
tober on this work, that the questions 
which were asked certainly, with the 
possible exception of 1 or 2 questions, 
were completely pertinent and relevant 
bed the investigations of your subcommit- 

ee, 

I do not see how the witness, Mr. 
Goldfine—and I have nothing but a 
kindly feeling for Mr. Goldfine—I do not 
see how he could refuse to answer the 
questions that were asked him by the 
subcommittee and by counsel for the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. TABER, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Briefly. 
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Mr. TABER. Are the questions that 
the committee asked and upon which 
this citation is supposed to be made, 
items that the committee should have 
asked? 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Yes, in 
my opinion they are; that is the judg- 
ment that we have to make in this mat- 
ter, and I think it is practically the sole 
decision, I may say to my distinguished 
friend. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 2 minutes to answer questions. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I would like to 
ask the chairman a question to deter- 
mine how to vote on this measure. The 
gentleman from Missouri pointed out 
two matters which he considered rele- 
vant which were not included in the 
report. I would like to ask whether or 
not at any time Mr. Goldfine refused to 
answer questions on the ground that 
his answer might tend to incriminate 
him? 

Mr. HARRIS. No, he did not. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. The only ground 
upon which he refused to answer was 
the ground of pertinency? 

Mr. HARRIS. Pertinency and rele- 
vancy. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORANO. As I understand, this 
resolution comes to the floor on the basis 
of Mr. Goldfine’s having refused to an- 
swer 22 questions. 

Mr. HARRIS, That is true, questions 
that had to do with his own company’s 
registration with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

Mr. MORANO. Does that mean that 
there is the institution of one contempt 
citation or 22? 

Mr. HARRIS. As far as the House 
is concerned we have only 1 vote, and 
that is on the total 22 questions in- 
volved here. But as to the 22 questions, 
if the House approves the resolution 
they will be referred to the Justice De- 
partment. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MORANO. If the United States 
Attorney or the courts should decide 
that one or more of the questions were 
not pertinent and relevant what would 
happen to the citation voted by the 
House, if the House so voted? 

Mr. HARRIS. That is a matter for 
the Justice Department; and, of course, 
any 1 of the 22 questions would justify 
the Department proceeding against Mr. 
Goldfine for contempt of the Congress. 

Mr. MORANO. Could the proceed- 
ings be thrown out on the basis of hav- 
ing established that 1 or more of these 
questions, not the whole 22, were not 
relevant? 

Mr. HARRIS. I do not think so. I 
think any 1 of the 22 would be sufficient, 
or there could be a number of counts in 
an indictment as I understand, 
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Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous co=sent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SFRINGER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
never a pleasant thing to have to cite a 
citizen of this country for refusal to com- 
ply with the legal questions of a duly 
constituted committee of this Congress. 

However it was the duty of each mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce to search 
his own conscience as well as to deter- 
mine the facts against Bernard Goldfine 
when the matter came before the full 
committee. I asked the chairman of the 
committee for a delay of a half day 
when this matter was originally brought 
before the committee, for the purpose of 
examining further into the matter. 
Those of us who were not members of the 
Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight 
felt we were entitled to a full explanation 
of all of the facts before a vote was 
taken. Mr. Harris, chairman of the sub- 
committee as well as the full committee, 
granted that request. I had an oppor- 
tunity to talk with Mr. Lishman, the 
counsel for the subcommittee, in con- 
siderable detail and examined him 
thoroughly with reference to the legal 
basis upon which these legal proceedings 
were founded. 

As the result of my own independent 
investigation and the information sup- 
plied me by the counsel of the committee, 
I came to the conclusion that there was 
no alternative other than to proceed 
against Mr. Goldfine, if the committee 
was to secure the information it felt 
was necessary in reaching a final result. 

This matter is now before the House. 
If this committee, which you have 
brought into existence, is to have any 
meaning, it must be able to get the an- 
swers to many of the questions which 
Mr. Goldfine refused to answer. This 
committee was authorized by you to de- 
termine whether or not agencies of the 
Government were performing their 
duties in accordance with the law. In 
addition the committee seeks informa- 
tion whereby it may bring forward legis- 
lation to strengthen these agencies in the 
light of its findings. It was my feeling 
when this matter was before the full 
committee, that the Subcommittee on 
Legislative Oversight was entitled to the 
information which could only be sup- 
plied by Bernard Goldfine. There was 
no other way it could be obtained. 

For these reasons I voted in the full 
committee to bring proceedings for the 
citation to the floor of the House where 
you are hearing them today. The best 
legal authority I have been able to find 
has advised that these proceedings are 
in order and on final rolicall I shall 
vote for the citation and for the referral 
of the matter to the Attorney General’s 


office for further action in the light of 


these proceedings. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MULTER] may insert 
his own remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
rarely spoken in connection with resolu- 
tions to cite witnesses for contempt of 
Congress. I have on occasion spoken out 
against such citations. I cannot recall 
a single instance, when upon review of 
the matter in the courts, my vote for or 
against the citation was not in conso- 
nance with the court’s opinion. 

I feel constrained to speak out at this 
time in support of this resolution to cite 
Bernard Goldfine for contempt of Con- 
gress. 

I have carefully reviewed the report of 
the committee, as well as the communi- 
cations sent to Members of Congress by 
and on behalf of Mr. Goldfine. 

I can think of no more contemptuous 
conduct of a witness than that posed by 
the instant case. I construe Mr. Gold- 
fine’s answer to the committeo’s action 
as a plea of guilty. He neither explains 
nor excuses his conduct in failing to an- 
swer the questions propounded. 

‘the matter of pertinency of questions 
is not for the witness to determine. 

If the answers would have reflected 
innocent conduct on the part of the wit- 
ness, he certainly had nothing to fear. 
On the other hand, if the answers would 
have disclosed the violation of criminal 
statutes, he had his right to plead the 
fifth amendment. 

It is my considered opinion that this 
witness was confronted with the neces- 
sity of making a choice of what criminal 
penalty he would risk. If he told the 
truth which showed the commission of 
crimes, he no doubt would have been 
prosecuted therefor. If, in order to cover 
up such conduct, he perjured himself in 
answering the questions, he risked being 
indicted and sent to jail for perjury. His 
third choice was apparently the path he 
pursued, to refuse to answer the ques- 
tions and run the risk of going to jail for 
contempt of Congress. 

To fail to cite this man for contempt 
of the Congress will completely destroy 
the investigating process without which 
the Congress cannot properly function. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have permission to insert their re- 
marks in the Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I intend to vote against this resolution. 

As the gentleman from Missouri has 
pointed out, there obviously has not been 
time to discuss the complex issues in- 
volved in this case. The points raised 
by the gentleman are very sound. 

The Harris subcommittee thus far has 
demonstrated that its purpose is not 
legislative. Instead it has gone far afield 
into matters having little or no relation 
to the duties assigned it. Its actions have 
been clearly inconsistent with the Su- 
preme Court’s decision in the Watkins 
case which condemned “exposure for the 
sake of exposure.” 
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As the Court said: 

There is no general authority to expose 
the private affairs of individuals without 
justification tn terms of the functions of 
the Congress. * * * Nor is the Congress a 
law enforcement or trial agency. * * * No 
inquiry is an end in itself; it must be 
related to, and in furtherance of, a legiti- 
mate task of the Congress. Investigations 
conducted solely for the personal aggrand- 
izement of the investigators or to punish 
those investigated are indefensible. 


If the investigative function of Con- 
gress is not to be debased, and if public 
respect for these investigations is to be 
restored, I believe Congress must have 
the courage to practice some self-dis- 
cipline. 

I have opposed irresponsible Congres- 
sional inquiries in the past. I opposed 
the Harris subcommittee’s practices for 
the same reason. 

The issue is not Mr. Goldfine’s busi- 
ness practices, The issue is whether 
Congressional committees should be per- 
mitted to extend their authority and 
attempt to assume the duties of the 
courts. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, my in- 
terest in this resolution lies, not in Mr. 
Goldfine, nor the performance of the 
Legislative Oversight Subcommittee of 
the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, but in the powers of 
the House and their exercise. 

I have often spoken on the investi- 
gative power of the Congress and the 
importance of the factfinding function 
of committees in forming a firm founda- 
tion for sound and intelligent legislation. 

I shall vote for the resolution and 
uphold the power of the committee and 
the House to obtain the information Mr. 
Goldfine defiantly and contumaciously 
refused to give on a subject within the 
scope of the committee’s inquiry. 

I disapprove, however, the method 
employed by the committee to compel 
obedience. We are calling upon the ex- 
ecutive—the United States district attor- 
ney—and the courts to do, under section 
102 of the Revised Statutes, the task we 
ought to do ourselves. 

The House has ample power to bring 
contumacious witnesses before it, inter- 
rogate them on the subjects deemed of 
importance to the legislative process 
and, if they defy the House, punish them 
for such defiance. 

The considerations and reasoning in 
such an exercise of the investigative au- 
thority of the Congress—so necessary to 
enlightened lawmaking—are brilliantly 
set forth in a law review article by Ger- 
ald Morgan, presently the President's 
special counsel, which I inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of July 14, 1958, 
at pages 13745-13749. 

‘Turning over our task of enforcing our 
powers to the executive and judiciary 
branches of the Government is simply 
one more indication of the weakness and 
low estate of the Congress today. 

Actually, however, it is more than 
that. Section 102 of the Revised Stat- 
utes expressly makes pertinence “to the 
question under inquiry” an element of 
the crime. Thus it calls upon the courts 
to make a legislative decision, namely, 
what facts, or what opinions, have a 
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bearing or influence upon the deter- 
mination of legislative policy. That is 
our task, not one for the court. 

Curiously, the resolution before us 
contains no phraseology reciting a leg- 
islative finding or judgment that the 
information sought by the questions Mr. 
Goldfine refused to answer were perti- 
nent, relevant or “germane” to the sub- 
ject of the subcommittee’s inquiry. The 
committee’s report did assert relevancy, 
but the House merely received the re- 
port; it did not adopt it. 

Regardless of the report or the ab- 
sence of a finding of relevancy by the 
House, section 102 of the Revised Stat- 
utes by its terms imposes upon the 
prosecution the duty of proving ‘‘perti- 
nency” of the questions, as all other ele- 
ments of a crime, “beyond a reasonable 
doubt.” 

Thus, the executive branch is to under- 
take to present to a grand jury and a 
court a legislative proposition; namely, 
what circumstances or set of facts might 
induce the Congress to legislate or to re- 
frain from legislating. That proposition 
is one peculiarly within the province 
of the legislative body—not the execu- 
tive—not the judiciary. 

Section 102 of the Revised Statutes was 
enacted in 1857. However, for almost 
40 years thereafter the House and the 
Senate continued to try contempt 
charges themselves. In 1894 charges 
against Elisha Edwards and Elverton R. 
Chapman were certified to the United 
States attorney under section 102 of the 
Revised Statutes. The latter was the 
first indictment under this law. 

Between 1894 and 1940 contempt 
charges were increasingly referred to the 
United States attorney and the courts. 
Some notable contempt cases, however, 
were tried in that interval by the House 
and by the Senate. Since 1940 all con- 
tempt charges have been certified under 
section 102 of the Revised Statutes, and 
the House and the Senate have failed 
to exercise their inherent powers to pun- 
ish witnesses for contempt. This his- 
tory of the punishment of contempt of 
Congress is a mute but eloquent index 
of the state to which the Congress has 
sunk—that we should send others to 
do our chores and be bound by their 
actions. 

In the process the vigor of the inves- 
tigative power of the Congress has been 
weakened. Witnesses have escaped pun- 
ishment, and precedents have been es- 
tablished which seem to hinder and limit 
the factfinding power of the Congress. 

I hope in future instances of defiance 
of committee inquiries the House will 
assert the powers it possesses and pro- 
ceed to deal directly and effectively with 
those who flout its orders and seek to 
obstruct its processes. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to insert in the Appendix 
of the Recorp for the information of the 
Members of the House the following 
statement of certain matters which 
should be considered in connection with 
the recommendation of contempt pro- 
ceedings against Bernard Goldfine 
unanimously made by both the Special 
Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight 
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and the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce: 


Wry BERNARD GOLDFINE SHOULD BE CITED 
FOR CONTEMPT 
(Statement of Hon. OREN Harris, chairman, 
Special Subcommittee on Legislative Over- 
sight of House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee) 


There are several matters which deserve 
most careful consideration in connection 
with the Goldfine proceedings. The juris- 
diction of the subcommittee; the subject of 
the inquiry; the manner in which the Secur- 
ities and Exchange Commission is involved; 
and the pertinency of the questions to the 
inquiry which Mr. Goldfine refused to an- 
swer are topics which require explanation if 
we are to have a clear understanding of the 
significance of the challenge made to the 
right of the subcommittee to ask the ques- 
tions cited in the report submitted to the 
House today. 

The Special Subcommittee on Legislative 
Oversight of the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce was granted 
authority pursuant to House Resolutions 99 
and 191, 85th Congress, to review, study, and 
examine the execution of the laws by the 
administrative and independent agencies of 
the Government, within the jurisdiction of 
the committee. 

Resolution 99 expressly authorized the 
committee or any subcommittee thereof to 
make investigations and studies including, 
among others, the following matters: 

“(4) Adequacy of the protection to invest- 
ors afforded by the disclosure and regula- 
tory provisions of the various securities 
acts: 

* . . . . 


“(13) The administration and enforce- 
ment by departments and agencies of the 
Government of provisions of law relating to 
subjects which are within the jurisdiction of 
such committee: Provided, That the commit- 
tee shall not undertake any investigation of 
any subject which is being investigated by 
any other standing committee of the House.” 

Resolution 99 also provides that for the 
purpose of such investigations and studies, 
the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, 
may hold hearings and require by subpena 
or otherwise, the attendance and testimony 
of witnesses. 

The purposes of the subcommittee and the 
scope of its jurisdiction has been stated in 
several places. By press release of Thursday, 
April 18, 1957, the then chairman of the sub- 
committee stated its purposes, the agencies 
to be examined by it and the subjects to be 
considered. On Monday, June 16, 1958, the 
present chairman of the full committee and 
of the subcommittee restated some of such 
purposes as follows (transcript 1553) : 

“The House of Representatives has charged 
this subcommittee with the responsibility of 
investigating the manner in which certain 
independent commissions or agencies are ad- 
ministering the law. We are directed to in- 
quire if these administrative agencies are 
functioning within the scope of the statutes 
which established the independence of such 
agencies or commissions, if any of these 
agencies have improperly enlarged upon the 
scope of their statutory authority, whether 
or not any of the existing statutes require 
amendments in order to enable the adminis- 
trative commissions properly to perform their 
licensing, regulatory and adjudicatory duties, 
if there are ambiguities in existing statutes 
which require correction in the public in- 
terest, and whether or not commission de- 
cisions are impartial and free from extra- 
record representations or pressure. 

“These are fundamental questions con- 
cerning which this committee is bound to 
investigate and make appropriate recom- 
mendations to the Congress. This is our 
duty. This is our objective.” 
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It must be remembered that except for the 
few constitutionally established departments 
of Government, the administrative and ex- 
ecutive agencies exist only by the will of the 
Congress. There is no question but that Con- 
gress has the power to investigate these 
agencies to ascertain how they are function- 
ing and to enact legislation expanding, con- 
tracting, or modifying powers granted to 
them by statute. There is also no question 
but that Congress may exercise such con- 
stitutional legislative authority through the 
medium of committees and subcommittees 
duly established by it. 

The SEC is an administrative agency 
within the direct control of Congress and is 
subject to the investigatory powers of the 
committee and of the subcommittee. As I 
shall point out later, the questions which 
Mr. Goldfine refused to answer are concerned, 
exclusively, with the manner of functioning 
of the Securities and Exchange Commission; 
with the adequacy of the existing Securities 
Acts and with the eliciting of data useful 
and necessary to assist the subcommittee in 
devising legislative proposals which it de- 
termines to be appropriate in the public 
interest. 

On Monday, June 24, 1958, hearings were 
held at which Mr. Edward N. Gadsby, chair- 
man of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, its general counsel, its director of the 
division of corporation finance, and others, 
appeared and testified as witnesses. Before 
questioning of these witnesses the subcom- 
mittee’s chief counsel said (transcript 2001) : 

“The hearing today concerns a series of 
episodes involving the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, the East Boston Co., and 
its controlled subsidiary, the Boston Port 
Development Co. It will be developed that, 
irrespective of any other issue in this case, 
there is a need for corrective legislation and 
for improvement in the administration of the 
Securities and Exchange statutes.” 

Counsel also stated: 

“It is expected that in due course in con- 
nection with other cases more extensive 
hearings into Securities and Exchange mat- 
ters will further develop the inadequacies of 
the present statute and allow us to evaluate 
and appraise whether these statutes are be- 
ing administered in accordance with the 
intent of Congress.” 

Mr. Goldfine is the majority and dominant 
stockholder of the East Boston Co. which 
is registered with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. He is also the domi- 
nant stockholder of its controlled subsidi- 
ary, the Boston Port Development Co. As 
shown in the committee report, page 11, he 
owns or controls more than 70 percent of 
the East Boston stock and 79 percent of the 
publicly held shares of the controlled sub- 
sidiary. In turn, East Boston owns 51 per- 
cent of the stock of its subsidiary, the Bos- 
ton Port Development Co. 

Companies registered with the SEC are 
required, under section 13 of the Securities 
and Exchange Act of 1934, to file with the 
Commission annual financial reports. From 
1948 to 1956, East Boston Co, and its con- 
trolled subsidiary failed to file such reports. 
During this period, also, East Boston Co. 
and its subsidiary, the Boston Port Devel- 
opment Co., held no stockholders’ meet- 
ings and rendered no reports to stockhold- 
ers. 

In April 1954, the SEC undertook legal 
proceedings to compel East Boston to file 
the necessary reports. The motion for 
summary judgment on this injunctive ac- 
tion brought in the Federal district court, 
at Boston, Mass., was heard on June 20, 
1955. On July 15, 1955, the district judge 
ordered that such reports be filed by Au- 
gust 1, 1955. The order entered on July 14, 
1955, changed the required filing date from 
August to November 1, 1955. 

After the failure of the companies to file 
the reports as required by the judgment, 
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the SEC, on November 4, 1955, filed a civil 
contempt petition against East Boston Co., 
Alwyne F. Jealous, H. Maxwell Goldfine, 
Roland M. Packard, and Bernard Goldfine. 

On November 8, 1955, the Federal judge 
who had granted the motion for summary 
judgment in July 1955, disqualified himself. 
The case was then transferred to Judge 
Wyzanski. 

On November 18, 1955, Judge Wyzanski 
entered an order granting the SEC’s peti- 
tion for contempt and imposed a suspended 
fine of $20,000 against East Boston Co. The 
contempt petition was dismissed as to the 
individual defendants. On December 16, 
1955, the SEC received 10-K’s from East 
Boston Co, On January 10, 1956, Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Timbers. General Counsel of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, ad- 
vised the Federal court, the East Boston Co., 
and its officers and directors, that the 
10-K’s as filed were materially deficient. 

On February 6, 1956, the SEC moved in 
court for an order that the East Boston Co. 
pay the $20,000 suspended fine. In so doing, 
the SEC submitted the affidavit of its chief 
accountant, alleging the failure of East 
Boston to file proper reports. Among other 
things, it was stated in the affidavit that the 
financial statements accompanying the re- 
ports were not certified to by an independ- 
ent accountant, as required by section 13 
(a) (2) of the act. It was also pointed out 
that the accounts receivable had not been 
classified to show transactions with direc- 
tors and principal stockholders. 

On April 2, 1956, the SEC filed an appli- 
cation in the Federal Court for an order 
to show cause why the defendant, East Bos- 
ton, should not be punished for criminal 
contempt alleging, in part: (1) Defendant 
willfully failed and refused to file on or be- 
fore November 1, 1955, the required reports; 
(2) defendant willfully disobeyed the order 
by filing reports which were improper in 
numerous respects, including the following: 

(a) None of the financial statements in- 
cluded as part of the reports filed by the 
defendant were certified to by an independ- 
ent public accountant; 

(b) The profit and loss statements of Bos- 
ton Port Development Co. included as part 
of said reports were false and misleading in 
that they understated said company’s net 
loss for each of its calendar years; 

(c) The balance sheets of Boston Port De- 
velopment included were false and mislead- 


Furthermore, it was alleged that uncol- 
lectible notes barred by the statute of limita- 
tions were included as current assets; in- 
terest on non-interest-bearing notes and un- 
collectible interest were included as accounts 
receivable in current assets; a defaulted 
mortgage receivable in the sum of $500,000 
was included as a current asset with no no- 
tation as to coliectibility; unpaid real es- 
tate taxes were understated by more than 
$18,000, and balance sheets and profit and 
loss statements of the East Boston Co. failed 
to give effect to losses sustained by its sub- 
sidiary, Boston Port Development Co. 

On April 5, 1956, on stipulation of counsel 
for the SEC and East Boston, the court en- 
tered an order dismissing the contempt pro- 
ceedings without prejudice and ordered the 
defendant, East Boston, to pay $3,000 in 
civil contempt to the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission in reimbursement of 
SEC’s expenses incurred by it in the pro- 
ceeding against East Boston. The court also 
ordered that, within 90 days—from April 5, 
1956—corrected profit and loss statements 
and corrected balance sheets for the years 
1948 to 1955 should be filed by East Boston, 
and for the years 1947 to 1954 by Boston 
Port Development Co. 

On November 7, 1956, the SEC filed another 
petition in the Federal court for an order 
directing East Boston to show cause why it 
should not be adjudged in civil contempt 
and for an order appointing a receiver. 
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On November 26, 1956, the SEC requested 
withdrawal of its petition for civil contempt 
and for appointment of a receiver on the 
ground that since November 7, 1956, name- 
ly, on November 15, 1956, the East Boston 
Co. had filed with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission its annual report on 
form 10-K for its fiscal year ended March 
31, 1956. 

On November 27, 1956, the court permitted 
the SEC’s petition to be withdrawn with- 
out prejudice. 

On March 23, 1956, Mr. Benjamin Brown, 
CPA for the East Boston Co., filed with the 
SEC an adjusted financial report as at De- 
cember 31, 1954, for the Boston Port Devel- 
opment Co. 

Each of the 22 questions which Mr. Gold- 
fine refused to answer are based upon state- 
ments contained in this adjusted report on 
file with the SEC. The report is part of the 
record in the hearings before the subcom- 
mittee. Schedule B of such report is also 
incorporated in the committee report herein 
at page 16. 

At page 10 and following, of the commit- 
tee report herein, it is pointed out that the 
subcommittee is in possession of data show- 
ing derelictions by Mr. Goldfine as major- 
ity stockholder in the East Boston Co. and 
its controlled subsidiary, Boston Port De- 
velopment Co., which have not been reached 
by the SEC or have not been adequately 
dealt with by the Commission. Data showing 
such derelictions is contained in the Brown 
CPA report on file with the SEC. 

In essence, the subject matter of the in- 
quiry deals not only with the failure of the 
companies to file required annual financial 
reports for many years and the failure of the 
SEC to require such filing, but also with the 
fact that when these reports were filed they 
disclosed numerous financial irregularities 
concerning which the Commission has no 
effective action. Whether this nonaction is 
because of inadequacies of the law or other 
reasons is a matter which requires most 
careful study. The questions directed to the 
witness and which he refused to answer 
were designed to obtain complete underlying 
information as to these pertinent matters. 

As stated in Watkins v. United States (354 
U. S. 178) at pages 206, 207: 

“The Congress has practically abandoned 
its original practice of utilizing the coercive 
sanction of contempt proceedings at the 
bar of the House. The sanction there im- 
posed is imprisonment by the House until 
the recalcitrant witness agrees to testify or 
disclose the matters sought, provided that 
the incarceration does not extend beyond 
adjournment. The Congress has instead in- 
voked the aid of the Federal judicial system 
in. protecting itself against contumacious 
conduct, It has become customary to refer 
these matters to the United States attorneys 
for prosecution under criminal law. 

“The appropriate statute is found in title 
2, United States Code, section 192. It pro- 
vides: ‘Every person who having been sun- 
moned as a witness by the authority of either 
House of Congress to give testimony or to 
produce papers upon any matter under in- 
quiry before either House, or any joint com- 
mittee established by a joint or concurrent 
resolution of the two Houses of Congress, or 
any committee of either House of Congress, 
willfully makes default, or who, having ap- 
peared, refuses to answer any question per- 
tinent to the question under inquiry, shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, punish- 
able by a fine of not more than $1,000 nor 
less than $100 and imprisonment in a com- 
mon jail for not less than 1 month nor nrore 
than 12 months.’” 

Parenthetically, it should be noted that the 
Watkins case is not strictly applicable to the 
present matter because at page 200, in a foot- 
note, the Supreme Court there states: 

“We are not concerned with the power of 
the Congress to inquire into and publicize 
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corruption, maladministration or inefficiency 
in agencies of the Government.” 

However, if the sanction of contempt is to 
be successful, it must be established that the 
witness has refused to answer a question 
pertinent to the question under inquiry and 
that the pertinency of the question to the 
inquiry has been brought home to the wit- 
ness. 

Before the 22 questions were propounded 
to Mr. Goldfine, and after they were pro- 
pounded, the pertinency of these questions 
to the inquiry was fully explained to him. 
This appears in the committee report here- 
in at pages 9-13 and again at pages 28-30. 
The witness was told clearly that the ques- 
tions asked related to subjects under in- 
quiry and study by the subcommittee relat- 
ing to the Securities Acts, the rules and 
regulations issued by the SEC, the adminis- 
trative enforcement of the law and regula- 
tions by the Commission, and the necessity 
or desirability of remedial legislation for the 
protection of the public generally, and of mi- 
nority stockholders. Also, Mr. Goldfine was 
given the opportunity in executive session of 
the subcommittee, at which his counsel was 
present, to reconsider his refusals to answer. 
This he declined. 

All the questions asked Mr. Goldfine were 
directly related to a specified legislative pur- 
pose, and this legislative purpose was twice 
explained at length to the witness. 

Under all the circumstances, I believe that 
there is no justification for the failure and 
refusal of Mr. Goldfine to answer the ques- 
tions when directed to do so. If witnesses 
before committees can successfully refuse to 
answer questions pertaining to ascertaining 
the adequacy of existing laws and of their 
administration by regulatory commissions, 
the ability of Congress to enact sound laws 
based upon complete knowledge of pertinent 
facts would be most seriously impaired. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to ask the chairman of the 
committee to clarify one thing: It has 
been suggested that the witness was 
on trial rather than the agency. Can 
the chairman clarify that point for us? 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes; because, as a 
matter of fact, insofar as this committee 
is concerned, neither were on trial. The 
purpose of this committee is to carry 
out the resolution which this House 
passed and directed this committee to 
undertake. Our responsibility is to try 
to find out if the regulatory agencies of 
the Government under the jurisdiction 
of the committee are administering the 
laws as the Congress intended when they 
were passed. It is not our purpose or 
objective to put anyone on trial. We 
were endeavoring to make an investiga- 
tion within the scope of the resolution 
and report accordingly. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Fur- 
ther answering the question which has 
been raised, the witness Goldfine was not 
on trial. He was merely being asked 
questions concerning the filing of statu- 
tory reports by his company, and it was 
in reply to those questions that he told 
the committee it was none of their busi- 
ness. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 
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Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Could the chairman 
cite a thing or two more to show the 
House that it was the agency that was 
on trial. 

Mr. HARRIS. I stated a moment ago 
that in so far as the committee is con- 
cerned, no one was on trial. It was our 
purpose to try to find out if these agen- 
cies in accordance with the direction of 
the resolution are administering the 
laws as the Congress intended. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Will the gentle- 
man inform the House for my informa- 
tion if there is anything personal or 
prejudicial in the proposal that the 
committee has submitted to the House? 

Mr. HARRIS. I can speak for myself 
in that regard and from what I believe 
to be in the minds of the other mem- 
bers of the committee with whom I have 
worked very closely for many, many 
months. I can assure the gentleman 
there is nothing personal or there is no 
prejudice whatsoever in connection with 
this matter. 

Mr. MsDONOUGH. In other words, 
the proposal before the House sub- 
mitted by the committee is in pursuance 
of the rules of the House on contempt 
proceedings under the rules of the 
House? 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes. And may I say 
to the gentleman that I, as chairman 
of this committee, and other members 
of this committee, leaned over backward. 
We did everything we could to prevent 
this matter from coming to the point we 
have here today. We gave him every 
opportunity, with advice of counsel, and 
he had a lot of them and we made every 
possible effort to prevent this from com- 
ing to the point where we could not do 
anything else but make this recommen- 
dation. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. The committee 
has arrived at the conclusion that in 
order to exhaust the facts, whether they 
are false or true, concerning Mr. Gold- 
fine, it is a function of the courts of the 
land and not the House of Representa- 
tives? 

Mr. HARRIS. The courts will deter- 
mine the legal questions. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. But on the mat- 
ter of facts. 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I would 
like to point out, of course, on page 7 
of the committee report, that the ad- 
vice to Mr. Goldfine by the attorneys 
was that “we are ready to answer any 
and all questions relative to failure to 
file promptly the 10-K reports.” What 
the committee sought to do was to go 
behind the SEC reports, and it was 
those questions that Goldfine refused to 
answer. I think the gentleman will 
agree that that is the very bone of con- 
tention here, 
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Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman is in 
error. It is not those questions. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I think it 
is 


Mr. HARRIS. The questions are set 
forth in the report and they were in 
reference to his financial transactions. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. All right. 

Mr. HARRIS. Now, let me answer 
the gentleman. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The point 
is this: I said the questions asked Gold- 
fine were all with reference to going 
behind the 10-K reports; that is, not 
how they were filed or whether they 
were filed. 

Mr. HARRIS. May I say that the 
gentleman from Missouri is in error. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I decline 
to yield because I would like to answer 
the gentleman’s accusation. The infor- 
mation the committee was endeavoring 
to get is included in the report. 

The information that we were seeking 
was the financial transactions of Mr. 
Goldfine in these companies, which he 
refused and failed to file with the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission begin- 
ning in 1947 until 1954. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BEN- 
NETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the question raised by my 
friend from Missouri in reference to the 
pertinency of the questions asked Mr. 
Goldfine in respect to these checks has 
a very simple answer. Under the Se- 
curities and Exchange Act the Commis- 
sion has the authority and the duty to 
investigate these annual financial re- 
ports if there is any evidence of fraud. 
Any company which files a report which 
is false or misleading in any respect is 
subject to investigation and scrutiny by 
the Commission, followed by prosecu- 
tion of guilty persons in the Federal 
courts, if the facts warrant. Now, the 
questions with respect to the filing of 
these reports by this company were per- 
tinent on the issue of whether a false 
and misleading report was filed and 
whether the Commission handled it 
properly. The questions Mr. Lishman 
asked were taken from the very report 
that Mr. Goldfine filed in behalf of 
these Boston companies. This was the 
first report he had filed for 8 long years. 
He had to be taken into court, and even 
after he was in court he had to be cited 
for contempt. He was cited for con- 
tempt and paid a $3,000 fine before he 
finally filed these reports that we are 
talking about and upon which he was 
being questioned. 

Now, there are several questions in- 
volved. Of course, there is the question 
whether the Securities and Exchange 
Commission properly administered the 
act. Then there is also the question be- 
fore the committee and the Congress as 
to what you do if the Securities and Ex- 
change laws are inadequate, deficient, 
or faulty. If the law as it is presently 
constituted will permit an individual 
like Mr. Goldfine to get by for 8 years 
without filing his report, is it not the 
duty of the Congress to look into those 
matters? If it is not its duty, if it is 
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not its responsibility, how in the name 
of common sense can you legislate intel- 
ligently on the question of whether 
these laws should be changed or amend- 
ed? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan, Yes, 
briefly. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The point 
I am making is that the committee it- 
self stated that it may be the SEC under 
existing laws is not responsible for polic- 
ing the correction of the reports filed 
with them. That was the point I was 
making, that these questions asked Mr. 
Goldfine were an enlargement of the 
10-K reports. He was willing to testify 
as to why he had not filed. 

Mr.: BENNETT of Michigan. No; he 
was not. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Then he 
was maintaining that the SEC could not 
inquire into it, and therefore that the 
committee could not, too. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. No. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I think the 
committee, not having laid the proper 
groundwork—— 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. I de- 
cline to yield further. The proper 
groundwork was laid, and the questions 
were based upon the reports and state- 
ments made by Mr. Goldfine himself. 
There is not the slightest doubt that 
Congress has the right to get all the 
facts concerning Mr. Goldfine’s viola- 
tions of the securities acts. If it does 
not have this right, it could not possi- 
bly deal intelligently or effectively on 
the question of whether this regula- 
tory agency is properly carrying out the 
intent of the laws that Congress charged 
it with administering. 

The questions asked Mr. Goldfine, as 
controlling stockholder of the Boston 
Port Development Co. all related to 
financial transactions of that compa- 
ny in which other holders of the pub- 
licly offered securities of the Boston 
Port Development Co. had a legiti- 
mate interest. Such transactions either 
are presently required to be disclosed 
by the Securities and Exchange Act, 
or, if they are not, should be re- 
quired to be disclosed by amendment to 
the act. The operation and administra- 
tion of that act is the specific investiga- 
tive mandate vested by the House of 
Representatives in the Legislative Over- 
sight Subcommittee. The question asked 
Mr. Goldfine, therefore, would reveal, in 
the case of the Boston Port Development 
Co. whether (a) existing legislation was 
adequate but its enforcement deficient 
or (b) the law is inadequate and not 
readily susceptible of enforcement and 
therefore should be changed. The 
complete circumstances of the con- 
cealment of financial transactions of 
legitimate interest to holders of publicly 
offered securities would reveal whether 
the law or its enforcement were inade- 
quate and in the latter case would shed 
light on how the law should be changed. 
Clearly, therefore, the questions asked 
Mr. Goldfine were pertinent to the ques- 
tion under inquiry by the subcommittee, 
All of the foregoing was known to Mr. 
Goldfine, his attorneys, and everyone 
having knowledge of the subcommittee’s 
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inquiry before and at the time of his 
contumacious defiance of the subcom- 
mittee in its efforts to find the full facts 
concerning the operation and adminis- 
tration of the Securities and Exchange 
Act on the financial behavior of the 
Boston Port Development Co. 

What more groundwork should be 
necessary? 

Mr. MORANO. Mr Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. MORANO. I wish to pursue the 
question I asked the chairman of the 
committee. I understand from his an- 
swer that it is possible—and I hope the 
gentleman will correct me if I am 
wrong—if we vote this resolution, that 
the court could fine Mr. Goldfine 22 
times for contempt of Congress. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. I pre- 
sume so. I think refusal to answer one 
question would stand on its own feet. 
Each time he refused to answer a ques- 
tion, if the question was relevant, it 
would be grounds for contempt. 

Mr. MORANO. If the gentleman will 
yield further, would it then be possible 
for him to be punished under the law 
22 times and, therefore, to be fined $22,- 
000? 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. That 
would be a question as in any other 
criminal case for the court to deter- 
mine. The number of counts and the 
number and variety of the offenses for 
which he was tried and convicted would 
be one of the factors the court would 
consider in fixing the punishment. 

Mr. MORANO. What is the maximum 
prison sentence? 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. I do not 
know. I do not think that is material 
to our inquiry or to the issue here. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I would like to get 
back to the question of the relevancy 
of the committee’s questions to Mr. 
Goldfine referred to in the report. That 
is the real issue before us. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Curtis] has charged the Committee with 
asking questions for exposure’s sake 
rather than exposing facts pertinent to 
our inquiry. This he contends is con- 
trary to the Supreme Court’s decision in 
the Watkins case. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. The purpose 
of the questions was to expose facts 
completely relevant and necessary to the 
legislative purposes of the investigation. 

The facts in each of the 22 questions 
asked are all taken from this report in 
the file of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. The purpose of the ques- 
tions was to elicit from Mr. Goldfine the 
manner in which these irregularities oc- 
curred. The fact that these companies 
had not had a stockholders’ meeting 
from 1948 to 1956, that on the notes of 
Mr. Goldfine totaling more than $104,000 
no attempt had ever been made to col- 
lect at a time when the company itself 
was delinquent in payment of its real 
estate taxes, and that the certified pub- 
lic accountant who filed the report set 
up a reserve for bad debts on this $104,- 
000 owed by Mr. Goldfine as uncollect- 
able certainly indicates a situation where 
the subcommittee was under a duty to 
get at the bottom of the situation. 
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Otherwise the words in the resolution 
directing and authorizing the subcom- 
mittee to inquire into the adequacy of 
protection afforded investors under 
existing laws would be meaningless. 

If Congress cannot obtain these facts 
from a witness who was the bene- 
ficiary of the financial irregularities dis- 
closed in a report filed with the Securiti- 
ties and Exchange Commission, it would 
seem that it would be impossible for its 
subcommittee to obtain the information 
necessary to ascertain (a) whether the 
existing Securities Acts and regulations 
are adequate for the protection of in- 
vestors, and (b) what type of legislative 
remedy is required to meet this situation. 

We have a situation here where Mr. 
Goldfine’s violations of the Securities 
Acts and other laws have brought on 
him and his company a minority stock- 
holders’ suit. Congress, in investigating 
the functioning of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, found that Mr. 
Goldfine’s company was in open and 
notorious violation of the securities acts 
for willfully failing to file financial re- 
ports for a long period of time and that 
the reports when filed contained evi- 
dence of extreme financial irregularities 
concerning which the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission took no action after 
the reports were filed. These are cer- 
tainly matters that Congress is not only 
entitled to inquire into but is under a 
duty to inquire into. 

To summarize the situation, it boils 
down to this—Congress has placed on 
the statute books the various securities 
laws which the Commission has been 
directed to administer. One of the most 
important parts of these laws is the re- 
quirement that financial concerns sell- 
ing their securities to the public be re- 
quired to furnish full financial informa- 
tion concerning their companies and 
are subject to punishment for filing in- 
formation which is false or misleading. 
This affords an investor access to data 
from which he can determine for him- 
self whether his investment is sound or 
not. Without having access to such in- 
formation, it is impossible for the in- 
vesting public to be fully protected. 
Thus, in this specific instance, it is not 
only the right but the duty of Congress 
to determine the reasons why a concern 
like the East Boston Co. could for 7 or 8 
years avoid the filing of annual financial 
reports as required by section 13 of the 
Securities Act of 1934. 

If Mr. Goldfine can flaunt the com- 
mittee by refusing to answer questions 
concerning financial transactions of a 
company whose securities were publicly 
held, at a time when he had willfully 
failed to file financial reports required 
by law for the protection of the invest- 
ing public, he will have effectively 
thwarted the right of Congress to secure 
information upon which it can intel- 
ligently legislate in this area. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 369, nays 8, answered “pres- 
ent” 4, not voting 48, as follows: 


[Roll No. 166] 
YEAS—369 

Abbitt Dooley Kirwan 
Abernethy Dorn, N. Y. Kitchin 
Adair Dowdy Kluczynski 
Addonizio Doyle Knox 
Albert Durham Knutson 
Alexander Dwyer Krueger 
Alger Eberharter Lafore 
Allen, Ill Edmondson Laird 
Andersen, Elliott Lane 

H. Carl Everett Lankford 
Andrews Evins Latham 
Anfuso Fallon LeCompte 
Arends Farbstein Lennon 
Ashley Fascell Lesinski 
Ashmore Felghan Libonati 
Aspinall Fenton Lipscomb 
Auchincloss Fino r 
Avery Fisher McCarthy 
Bailey Flood McCulloch 
Baker Flynt McDonough 
Baldwin Fogarty McFall 
Baring Forand McGovern 
Barrett McGregor 
Bass, Tenn Forrester McIntire 
Bates Fountain McIntosh 
Beamer Frazier Macdonald 
Becker Fulton Mack, Ill. 
Beckworth Garmatz Mack, Wash. 
Belcher ary Madden 
Bennett, Fla. Gathings Magnuson 
Bennett, Mich, Gavin Mahon 
Bentley George Mailliard 
Berry Glenn Marshall 
Betts Granahan Martin 
Biatnik Grant Matthews 
Boggs Gray May 
Boland Green, Oreg Meader 
Bolling Green, Pa Metcalf 
Bolton Gregory Miller, Calif. 
Bonner Griffin Miller, Ma 
Bosch Griffiths Miller, Nebr. 
Bow Gross ills 
Boyle Gubser Minshall 
Bray Gwinn Mitchell 
Breeding Hagen Montoya 
Brooks, Tex. Hale oore 
Broomfield Haley Morgan 
Brown, Ga. Halleck Morris 
Brown, Mo. Harden Morrison 
Brown, Ohio Hardy Moss 
Broyhill Harris Moulder 
Budge Harrison, Nebr. Multer 
Burleson Harrison, Va. Mumma 
Bush Harvey Murray 
Byrd Haskell Natcher 
Byrne, Pa Hays, Ark Neal 
Byrnes, Wis. Hays, Ohio Nicholson 
Canfield Healey Nimtz 
Cannon Hemphill Nix 
Carnahan Henderson Norblad 
Carrigg Herlong O'Brien, Ill 
Cederberg Heselton O’Brien, N. Y. 
Celler Hess O'Hara, Il 
Chamberlain Hiestand O'Hara, Minn. 
Chelf Hill O’Konski 
Chenoweth Hoeven Osmers 
Chiperfield Hoffman Ostertag 
Christopher Holifield Passman 
Church Holland Patman 
Clark Holmes Patterson 
Clevenger Holt Pelly 

‘oad Holtzman Perkins 
Coffin Horan Pfost 
Cooley Hosmer Pilcher 
Corbett Huddleston Pillion 
Cramer Poage 
Cretella Hyde Poff 

ham, Polk 

Iowa Jackson Porter 
Cunningham, James Price 

Nebr. Jarman Quie 
Curtin Jennings Rabaut 
Dague Jensen Rains 
Davis, Ga Johansen Ray 
Davis, Tenn. Johnson Reece, Tenn, 
Dawson, Ill Jonas Reed 
Delaney Jones, Ala Rees, Kans, 
Dellay Jones, Mo. Reuss 
Dennison Judd Rhodes, Ariz, 
Dent n Rhodes, Pa. 
Denton Kean Riehlman 
Derounian Keating Riley 
Devereux Kee Rivers 
Diggs Kelly, N. Y. Roberts 
Dingell Keogh Robeson, 
Dixon Kilday Robison, N, Y. 
Dollinger Kilgore Robsion, Ky. 
Donohue King o 


Rogers, Colo. Van Zandt 
Rogers, Fla. Smith, Calif. Vinson 
Smith, Miss. Vorys 
Rogers, Tex. Springer Vursell 
Roosevelt Staggers Walter 
Rutherford Stauffer Watts 
Sadlak Steed Weaver 
Santangelo Sullivan Westland 
St. George Taber Wharton 
Saund Talle Whitener 
Saylor Taylor Whitten 
Schenck Teague, Tex. Widnall 
Schwengel Teller Wier 
Scott, N.C. Tewes Wigglesworth 
Scott, Pa. Thomas Williams, Miss. 
Scrivner Thompson, La. Willis 
Scudder Thompson, N. J Wilson, Calif, 
Seely-Brown Thompson, Tex. Wilson, Ind. 
Selden Thomson, Wyo. Withrow 
- Shelley Thornberry Wolverton 
Sheppard Tollefson Wright 
Sieminski Trimble Yates 
Sikes Tuck Young 
Siler Ullman Younger 
Simpson, IIl. Utt Zablocki 
Simpson, Pa. Van Pelt Zelenko 
NAYS—8 
Ayres Frelinghuysen Wainwright 
Bass, N. H. Merrow Williams, N. Y. 
Curtis, Mo. Teague, Calif. 
ANSWERED “PRESENT”—4 
Curtis, Mass. Morano Philbin 
Kearns 
NOT VOTING—48 
Allen, Calif Dorn, S. C. O'Neill 
Anderson, Engle Powell 
Mont Friedel Preston 
Barden Gordon Prouty 
Baumhart Hébert Radwan 
Blitch Hillings Rooney 
Boykin Jenkins Scherer 
Brooks, La. Kearney Sheehan 
Brownson Kilburn Shuford 
Buckley Landrum Smith, Kans. 
McCormack Smith, Va. 
Byrne, Ill McMillan Spence 
Collier Machrowicz Udall 
Colmer Mason Vanik 
Michel Winstead 
Dawson, Utah Miller, N. Y. 
Dies Norrell 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Radwan. 

Mr. Rooney with Mr. Hillings. 

Mr. Machrowicz with Mr. Allen of Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Buckley with Mr. Jenkins. 

Mr. Friedel with Mr. Prouty. 

Mr. Vanik with Mr. Baumhart. 

Mr. Colmer with Mr. Kearney. 

Mr. Winstead with Mr. Smith of Kansas. 

Mr, Dorn of South Carolina with Mr. 
Dawson of Utah. 

Mr. Engle with Mr. Kilburn. 

Mrs. Blitch with Mr. Brownson, 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Scherer. 

Mr. Preston with Mr. Coudert. 

Mr. Smith of Virginia with Mr. Collier. 

Mr. Brooks of Louisiana with Mr. Burdick. 

Mr. Anderson of Montana with Mr. Mason, 

Mr. Boykin with Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Udall with Mr. Sheehan. 

Mr. Spence with Mr. Miller of New York. 

Mr. McMillan with Mr. Byrne of Illinois. 


Mr. NICHOLSON changed his vote 
from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST FRANK 
WILKINSON 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, I submit a privileged 
report (Rept. No. 2583). 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

PROCEEDINGS AGAINST FRANK WILKINSON 

Mr. Water, from the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, submitted the following 
report: 

CITING FRANK WILKINSON 

The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, as created and authorized by the House 
of Representatives through the enactment of 
Public Law 601, section 121, subsection (q) 
(2) of the 79th Congress, and under House 
Resolution 5 of the 85th Congress, caused to 
be issued a subpena to Frank Wilkinson to 
be and appear before said Committee on 
Un-American Activities, or a duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, of which the Honor- 
able Francis E. WALTER is chairman, on 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958, at 10 o'clock a. m., 
at courtroom 1, 3d floor, Old Post Office 
Building, Atlanta, Ga., then and there to 
testify touching matters of inquiry com- 
mitted to said committee, and not to depart 
without leave of said committee. The sub- 
pena served upon the said Frank Wilkinson 
is set forth in words and figures as follows: 

“UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
“CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
“To FRANK WILKINSON, Greeting: 

“Pursuant to lawful authority, you are 
hereby commanded to be and appear before 
the Committee on Un-American Activities 
of the House of Representatives of the 
United States, or a duly appointed sub- 
committee thereof, on Wednesday, July 30, 
1958, at 10 o’clock a. m., at courtroom 1, 3d 
floor, Old Post Office Building, Atlanta, Ga., 
then and there to testify touching matters 
of inquiry committed to said committee, and 
not to depart without leave of said 
committee. 

“Hereof fail not, as you will answer your 
default under the pains and penalties in 
such cases made and provided. 

“To United States Marshal, to serve and 
return. 

“Given under my hand this 22d day of 
July, in the year of our Lord 1958. 

“Prancis E. WALTER, 
“Chairman.” 


The said subpena was duly served as ap- 
pears by the return made thereon by the 
United States marshal, who was duly author- 
ized to serve the said subpena. The re- 
turn of the service by the said United States 
marshal being endorsed thereon, is set forth 
in words and figures as follows: 


“SUBPENA FOR FRANK WILKINSON, ROOM 231, 
ATLANTA BILTMORE HOTEL, ATLANTA, GA. 
BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON THE 30TH DAY OF 
JULY 1958 


“I made service of the within subpena by 
serving a copy on him personally in his room 
at 3:25 p. m. at the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga., the within named Frank Wil- 
kinson at Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga., room 231, at 3:25 o'clock p. m., on 
the 23d day of July, 1958. 

“Dated July 23, 1958. 

“W. G. LITTLEFIELD, 
“United States Marshal. 
“By LEONARD G. HERNDON, 
“Chief Deputy.” 

The said Frank Wilkinson, pursuant to 
the said subpena, and in compliance there- 
with, appeared before a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities on 
July 30, 1958, to give such testimony as re- 
quired under and by virtue of Public Law 
601, section 121, subsection (q) (2) of the 
79th Congress, and under House Resolution 5 
of the 85th Congress. The said Frank Wil- 
Kinson having appeared as a witness and 
having been asked the questions, namely: 

“Are you now & member of the Communist 
Party? 

“I should like to display this document to 
you and ask you whether or not you made 
the calls to the places indicated in the docu- 
ment at the time revealed by the document. 
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“Are you now the principal driving force, 
the leader, of the Emergency Civil Liberties 
Committee?” — 
which questions were pertinent to the sub- 
ject under inquiry, refused to answer said 
questions, and as a result of said Frank 
Wilkinson’s refusal to answer the aforesaid 
questions, your committee was prevented 
from receiving testimony and information 
concerning a matter committed to said com- 
mittee in accordance with the terms of a sub- 
pena served upon the said Frank Wilkinson. 

The record of the proceedings before the 
subcommittee on July 29, 1958, insofar as it 
is pertinent to the appearance of the wit- 
ness Frank Wilkinson on July 30, 1958, is 
set forth in fact as follows: 


“TUESDAY, JULY 29, 1958 
“UNITED STATES HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, 
“SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
“Atlanta, Ga. 


“Public hearing 


“A subcommittee of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities met, pursuant to call, at 
10:07 a. m., in the courtroom, Old Post Office 
Building, Atlanta, Ga., Hon. Francis E. WAL- 
TER (the chairman) presiding. 

“Committee members present: Represent- 
atives Francis E. WALTER, of Pennsylvania; 
Epwin E. Wis, of Louisiana; WILLIAM M. 
Tuck, of Virginia; and DONALD L, JACKSON, of 
California. 

“Staff members present: Richard Arens, 
staff director, and George Williams and 
Frank Bonora, investigators. 

“The CHARMAN. The committee will be in 
order. 

“Let there be incorporated in the body of 
the record the resolution of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities authorizing and 
directing the holding of the instant hearings 
here in Atlanta. 

“(The information follows: ) 

“Be it resolved, That a hearing by the 
committee, or a subcommittee thereof, to 
be held in Atlanta, Ga., or at such other 
place or places as the chairman may desig- 
nate, on such date or dates as the chairman 
may designate, be authorized and approved, 
including the conduct of investigations 
deemed reasonably necessary by the staff in 
preparation therefor, relating to the follow- 
ing subjects and having the legislative pur- 
poses indicated: 

“1, The extent, character, and objects of 
Communist colonization and infiltration in 
the textile and other basic industries located 
in the South, and Communist Party propa- 
ganda activities in the South, the legislative 
purpose being: 

“*(a) To obtain additional information 
for use by the committee in its consideration 
of section 16 of H. R. 9352, relating to the 
proposed amendment of section 4 of the 
Communist Control Act of 1954, prescribing 
a penalty for knowingly and willfully be- 
coming or remaining a member of the Com- 
munist Party with knowledge of the purposes 
or objectives thereof; and 

“*(b) To obtain additional information, 
adding to the committee’s overall knowledge 
on the subject so that Congress may be kept 
informed and thus prepared to enact re- 
medial legislation in the national defense, 
and for internal security, when and if the 
exigencies of the situation require it. 

“*(2), Entry and dissemination within the 
United States of foreign Communist Party 
propaganda, the legislative purpose being to 
determine the necessity for, and advisability 
of, amendments to the Foreign Agents Regis- 
tration Act designed more effectively to 
counteract the Communist schemes and de- 
vices now used in avoiding the prohibitions 
of the act, 

“*3. Any other matter within the juris- 
diction of the committee which it, or any 
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subcommittee thereof, appointed to conduct 
this POMERE, may designate.’ 

“The CHARMAN. Let there likewise be in- 
corporated in the body of the record the 
order of appointment by myself of the sub- 
committee to conduct the hearings. 

“(The information follows: ) 

“JUNE 24, 1958. 
“To: Mr. Richard Arens, stai director, House 

Committee on Un-American Activities. 

“(Pursuant to the provisions of law and the 
rules of this committee, I hereby appoint a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, consisting of Repre- 
sentative Epwin E. Wits, as chairman, and 
Representatives WILLIAM M. Tuck and Don- 
ALD L, JACKSON, as associate members, to 
conduct hearings in Atlanta, Ga., Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, July 29, 30, and 
31, 1958, at 10 a. m. on subjects under 
investigation by the committee, and take 
such testimony on said days or succeeding 
days, as it may deem necessary. 

“Please make this action a matter of com- 
mittee record. 

“‘Tf any member indicates his inability to 
serve, please notify me. 

“ ‘Giyen under my hand this 24th day of 
June 1958. 

“FRANCIS E. WALTER, 

“Chairman, Committee on Un-Amer- 

can Activities.’” 

“Representative Francis E. WALTER, chair- 
man of the full committee presided over the 
hearing and made the following statement: 

“The hearings which begin today in At- 
lanta are in furtherance of the powers and 
duties of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, pursuant to Public Law 601 of the 
79th Congress, which not only establishes 
the basic jurisdiction of the committee but 
also mandates this committee, along with 
other standing committees of the Congress, 
to exercise continuous watchfulness of the 
execution of any laws the subject matter of 
which is within the jurisdiction of the com- 
mittee. 

“In response to this power and druty, the 
Committee on Un-American Activities is 
continuously in the process of accumulating 
factual information respecting Communists, 
the Communist Party, and Communist ac- 
tivities which will enable the committee and 
the Congress to appraise the administration 
and operation of the Smith Act, the Internal 
Security Act of 1950, the Communist Control 
Act of 1954, and numerous provisions of the 
Criminal Code relating to espionage, sabo- 
tage, and subversion. In addition, the com- 
mittee has before it numerous proposals to 
strengthen our legislative weapons designed 
to protect the internal security of this 
Nation. 

“ ‘In the course of the last few years, as a 
result of hearings and investigations, this 
committee has made over 80 separate recom- 
mendations for legislative action. Legisla- 
tion has been passed by the Congress em- 
bracing 35 of the committee recommenda- 
tions and 26 separate proposals are currently 
pending in the Congress on subjects covered 
by other committee recommendations. 
Moreover, in the course of the last few years 
numerous recommendations made by the 
committee for administrative action have 
been adopted by the executive agencies of 
the Government. 

“*The hearings in Atlanta are in further- 
ance of a project of this committee on cur- 
rent techniques of the Communist conspir- 
acy in this Nation. Today, the Communist 
Party, though reduced in size as a formal 
entity, is a greater menace than ever before. 
It has long since divested itself of unreliable 
elements. Those who remain are the hard- 
core, disciplined agents of the Kremlin on 
American soil. Most of the Communist 
Party operation in the United States today 
consists of underground, behind-the-scenes 
manipulations, The operation is focused at 
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nerve centers of the Nation and masquer- 
ades behind a facade of humanitarianism. 

“We know that the strategy and tactics of 
the Communist Party are constantly chang- 
ing for the purpose of avoiding detection 
and in an attempt to beguile the American 
people and the Government respecting the 
true nature of the conspiracy. As we on the 
Committee on Un-American Activities seek 
to develop factual information on these 
changing strategies and tactics for our leg- 
islative purposes, we are constantly met with 
numerous and unfounded charges respecting 
the nature of our work and our objectives. 
Such charges will not dissuade us from our 
duty. We seek the facts and only the facts. 
Insofar as it is within the power of this com- 
mittee, as a part of the United States Con- 
gress, we shall obtain the facts and we shall 
do so within the framework of carefully pre- 
scribed procedures of justice and fair play. 

“I have long felt that the effectiveness of 
this committee appears to be in direct ratio 
to the volume of attack against it which is 
waged by the Communist Party and those un- 
der Communist discipline. Accordingly, I 
was interested to take note some several 
months ago of the intensified activity against 
the Committee on Un-American Activities 
and the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
which is now being promoted by the Com- 
munist Party. This campaign was the sub- 
ject of a special booklet which the committee 
issued entitled “Operation Abolition.” I was 
somewhat gratified to receive a letter from 
Mr. J. Elgar Hoover, Director of the FBI, in 
regard to this booklet, part of which letter 
reads as follows: 

“ “This booklet depicts another example of 
the apparent ease with which the Commu- 
nists have been able to enlist the support of 
misguided individuals to assist them in ob- 
scuring their subversive workings. Certainly 
the real meaning of civil liberties is not 
understood by these Communist apologists. 

“««Your committee's role in safeguarding 
our freedoms is well known to every patriotic 
citizen, and real Americans are not going to 
be fooled or misled by efforts to discredit 
your vital task.” 

“ ‘Preliminary investigations by the staff 
of this committee indicate that the principal 
Communist Party activities in the South are 
directed and manipulated by agents who are 
headquartered in Communist nests in con- 
centration points in the metropolitan areas 
of the North. 

“May I emphasize that the purpose of the 
committee here in Atlanta is to develop facts 
with reference to a pattern of operation and 
not to attempt to exhaust the subject mat- 
ter. We have not subpenaed witnesses for 
these hearings merely for the sake of ex- 
posure or to put ona show. We are engaged 
in the serious business of tracing the opera- 
tions in the United States of a worldwide 
conspiracy which is determined to destroy us, 
Should we attempt to interrogate in these 
hearings even a significant percentage of all 
possible witnesses on whom we have lead in- 
formation regarding Communist activity in 
the South, we would be here for many months 
to the neglect of our work elsewhere. 

“Tt is a standing rule of this committee 
that any person identified as a member of 
the Communist Party during the course of 
the committee hearings will be given an 
early opportunity to appear before this 
committee, if he desires, for the purpose of 
denying or explaining any testimony ad- 
versely affecting him. It is also the policy 
of the committee to accord any witness the 
privilege of being represented by counsel; 
but within the provisions of the rules of 
this committee, counsel’s sole and exclusive 
prerogative is to advise his client. 

“‘I would remind those present that a 
disturbance of any kind or an audible com- 
ment during the hearings will not be per- 
mitted. This is a serious proceeding in 
which we are earnestly trying to discharge 
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an important and arduous duty with the 
general objective of maintaing the security 
of this great Nation.’” 

The record of the proceedings before the 
subcommittee on July 30, 1958, during which 
Frank Wilkinson refused to answer the 
aforesaid questions, is set forth in fact as 
follows: 

“WEDNESDAY, JULY 30, 1958 
“UNITED STATES HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, 
“SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
“Atlanta, Ga. 


“Public hearing 


“The subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities met, pursuant to 
call, at 10 a. m, in the courtroom, Old Post 
Office Building, Atlanta, Ga., Hon. EDn- 
WIn E. Wits (chairman of the subcommit- 
tee) presiding. 

“Committee members present: Represent- 
atives Epwin E. Writs, of Louisiana; WIL- 
LIAM M. Tuck, of Virginia; and DONALD L. 
Jackson, of California. 

“Staff members present: Richard Arens, 
staff director, and George Williams and 
Frank Bonora, investigators. 

“Mr. WiLLIs. The subcommittee will please 
come to order. 

“Counsel, will you call your first witness?” 

After hearing the testimony of one other 
witness, Frank Wilkinson was then called 
before the committee. 

“Mr, ARENs. Frank Wilkinson, kindly come 
forward. 

“Mr. Writs. Please raise your right hand. 
Do you solemnly swear that the testimony 
you are about to give will be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so 
help you God? 

“Mr. WILKINSON. I do, 


“Testimony of Frank Wilkinson 


“Mr. Arens. Kindly identify yourself by 
name, residence, and occupation. 

“Mr. WILKINSON., My name is Frank Wil- 
kinson. 

“Mr, Arens. And your residence, please, 
sir? 

“Mr. WILKINSON. As a matter of consclence 
and personal responsibility, I refuse to an- 
swer any questions of this committee. 

“Mr. ARENS. And your occupation, please, 
sir? 

“Mr, WILKINSON. As a matter of personal 
conscience and responsibility, I refuse to 
answer any questions of this committee. 

“Mr. ARENS. You are appearing today in 
response to a subpena that was served upon 
you by the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities? 

“Mr. WILKINSON. Iam. 

“Mr. ARENs. And you are not represented 
by counsel? 

“Mr. WILKINSON. I am not. 

“Mr. ARENS. You know you have the 
privilege of counsel? 

“Mr. WILKINSON, I do. 

“Mr. ARENS. Mr. Wilkinson, are you now a 
member of the Communist Party? 

“Mr. WILKINSON. As a matter of conscience 
and personal responsibility, I refuse to an- 
swer any questions of this committee. 

“Mr. ARENS. Now, sir, I should like to make 
an explanation to you of the reasons, the 
pertinency, and the relevancy of that ques- 
tion and certain other questions which I 
propose to propound to you; and I do so for 
the purpose of laying a foundation upon 
which I will then request the chairman of 
this subcommittee to order and direct you 
to answer those questions. 

“The Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities has two major responsibilities which it 
is undertaking to perform here in Atlanta. 

“Responsibility No. 1 is to maintain a 
continuing surveillance over the adminis- 
tration and operation of a number of our 
internal-security laws. In order to discharge 
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_ that responsibility the Committee on Un- 
American Activities must undertake to keep 
abreast of techniques of Communists’ op- 
erations in the United States and Commu- 
nist activities in the United States. In 
order to know about Communist activities 
and Communist techniques, we have got to 
know who the Communists are and what 
they are doing. 

“Responsibility No. 2 is to develop factual 
information which will assist the Committee 
on Un-American Activities in appraising 
legislative proposals before the committee. 

“There are pending before the committee 
a number of legislative proposals which un- 
dertake to more adequately cope with the 
Communist Party and the Communist con- 
spiratorial operations in the United States. 
H. R. 9937 is one of those. Other proposals 
are pending before the committee not in leg- 
islative form yet, but in the form of sugges- 
tions that there be an outright outlawry 
of the Communist Party; secondly, that 
there be registrations required of certain 
activities of Communists; third, that there 
be certain amendments to the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act because this Con- 
gress of the United States has found re- 
peatediy that the Communist Party and 
Communists in the United States are only 
instrumentalities of a Kremlin-controlled 
world Communist apparatus. Similar pro- 
posals are pending before this committee. 

“Now with reference to pertinency of 
this question to your own factual situation, 
may I say that it is the information of this 
committee that you now are a hard-core 
member of the Communist Party; that you 
were designated by the Communist Party 
for the purpose of creating and manipu- 
lating certain organizations, including the 
Emergency Civil Liberties Committee, the 
affiliate organizations of the Emergency 
Civil Liberties Committee, including a par- 
ticular committee in California and a par- 
ticular committee in Chicago, a committee— 
the name of which is along the line of the 
committee for cultural freedom, or some- 
thing of that kind. I don’t have the name 
before me at the instant. 

“It is the information of the committee 
or the suggestion of the committee that in 
anticipation of the hearings here in At- 
lanta, Ga., you were sent to this area by 
the Communist Party for the purpose of 
developing a hostile sentiment to this com- 
mittee and to its work for the purpose of 
undertaking to bring pressure upon the 
United States Congress to preclude these 
particular hearings. Indeed it is the fact 
that you were not even subpenaed for these 
particular hearings until we learned that 
you were in town for that very purpose and 
that you were not subpenaed to appear be- 
fore this committee until you had actually 
registered in the hotel here in Atlanta. 

“Now, sir, if you will tell this committee 
whether or not, while you are under oath, 
you are now a Communist, we intend to 
pursue that area of inquiry and undertake 
to solicit from you information respecting 
your activities as a Communist on behalf 
of the Communist Party, which is tied up 
directly with the Kremlin; your activities 
from the standpoint of propaganda; your 
activities from the standpoint of undertak- 
to destroy the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion and the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, because indeed this committee 
issued a report entitled ‘Operation Aboli- 
tion,’ in which we told something, the in- 
formation we then possessed, respecting the 
efforts of the Emergency Civil Liberties 
Committee, of which you are the guiding 
light, to destroy the FBI and discredit 
the Director of the FBI and to under- 
take to hamstring the work of this Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 

“So if you will answer that principal 
question, I intend to pursue the other ques- 
tions with you to solicit information which 
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would be of interest—which will be of vital 
necessity, indeed—to this committee in un- 
dertaking to develop legislation to protect 
the United States of America under whose 
flag you, sir, have protection. 

“Now please answer the question: Are 
you now a member of the Communist 
Party? 

“Mr, WILKINSON. I am refusing to answer 
any questions of this committee. 

“Mr, Arens. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully 
suggest now that the record reflect an order 
and direction of the chairman to the wit- 
ness to answer this question. 

“Mr. Wus. I will so order, but before 
doing so I want to add this remark about 
pending legislation. 

“There is a bill pending right now before 
the Congress. We have held hearings on 
it just a couple of weeks ago on the ques- 
tion of the organizational features of the 
Communist conspiracy. Specifically the 
Supreme Court, in what is popularly re- 
ferred to as the Yates case, held that the 
Communist Party must be regarded as hav- 
ing been organized in 1945 and that auto- 
matically thereby all prosecutions for or- 
ganizational features have been destroyed 
and no more prosecution is possible. 

“We take the position that what hap- 
pened in 1945 was a reconstruction of the 
party, rather than an organization of it; 
that it had been organized years before. 
And we received evidence yesterday along 
the lines of the present techniques in con- 
nection with new organizational efforts; 
and among other reasons for pertinency of 
these hearings, would be the development 
of information which we feel you have, sir, 
that you could shed light on the current 
methods of organizing or regrouping or re- 
constructing of the party and subdivisions 
thereof. 

“I make that plain to you because it is 
necessary under the decision that that be 
done. It is necessary that we set forth for 
the record a description of the pertinency 
of the hearings, which has been done by 
counsel, and I have tried to implement it. 
And then it is necessary for us to warn you 
that we disagree with your position as a 
basis for possible contempt proceedings. 

“Now, thus far, your position is simply 
that you will not have anything to say to 
this committee. You are not represented 
by counsel. I tell you that it would be 
better for you, as a matter of protection 
of your own rights, if you fear that what 
we develop through you might tend to in- 
criminate you that you would have the 
right to invoke the privilege of the fifth 
amendment if you honestly fear that the 
answers to the questions propounded to 
you would tend to incriminate you. But 
you are not doing that, sir. You are simply, 
pointblank, taking the position of obvious 
contempt for this committee and its pur- 
poses. You have not invoked any consti- 
tutional provision that you could invoke if 
you honestly fear that to testify here would 
get you in criminal trouble. 

“So having explained that you to you, I 
now order and direct you to answer the 
question. 

“Mr. WILKINSON. I challenge, in the most 
fundamental sense, the legality of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities. It is my opinion that this commit- 
tee stands in direct violation by its man- 
date and by its practices of the first amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution. It 
is my belief that Congress had no authority 
to establish this committee in the first in- 
stance, nor to instruct it with the mandate 
which it has. 

“I have the utmost respect for the broad 
powers which the Congress of the United 
States must have to carry on its investi- 
gations for legislative purposes. However, 
the United States Supreme Court has held 
that, broad as these powers may be, the 
Congress cannot investigate into an area 
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where it cannot legislate, and this commit- 
tee tends, by its mandate and by its prac- 
tices, to investigate into precisely those 
areas of free speech, religion, peaceful as- 
sociation, and assembly, and the press, 
wherein it cannot legislate and therefore it 
cannot investigate. 

“I am, therefore, refusing to answer any 
questions of this committee. 

“Mr, Wits. Proceed, Mr. Arens. 

“Mr. Arens. I should like, if you please, 
sir, to read you some testimony taken under 
oath in Los Angeles, Calif., on December 7, 
1956, in which a witness, Anita Schneider, 
was testifying. Mrs. Schneider had been, in 
the course of previous testimony, testifying 
about an organization known as the Citizens 
Committee to Preserve American Freedoms. 
Mrs. Schneider gave a response which 
precipitated this question from myself: 

“Was it Communist controlled? 

“Answer. Yes. 

““Question. Who was the ringleader in 
that organization? 

“Answer. I didn’t work in that organiza- 
tion and I don’t know who the ringleader 
was. My contact on that occasion was with 
Frank Wilkinson, I believe. 

“ ‘Question. Did you know him as a Com- 
munist? 

“ “Answer. Yes. 

“Question. Have you any further infor- 
mation with reference to those two docu- 
ments to which you are now alluding? 

“'Answer. Yes. Mr. Wilkinson asked me to 
start a similar organization or branch of that 
organization in the San Diego area. He said 
that he would give me a list of professional 
people—teachers, doctors, and lawyers—in 
the San Diego area and that I should con- 
tact them in an attempt to set up such a 
committee in San Diego.’ ~ 

“And I skip a paragraph which is not 
germane to this particular subject matter. 
Then she continues: 

“*When I discussed this with Prank Wil- 
kinson in Los Angeles, I said that since I 
wasn't a professional person, at that time I 
wasn't active publicly, that perhaps it might 
be better to have someone else head it.’ 

“Mr. Wilkinson, was Mrs. Schneider telling 
the truth when she took an oath before this 
committee and testified that she knew you 
as a Communist? 

“Mr. WILKINSON. I am refusing to answer 
questions. 

“Mr. ARENS. Do you know Mrs, Anita 
Schneider? 

“Mr. Wais. I think I should order him to 
answer that question. 

“Mr. ARENS. If you will, please, sir; yes, sir. 
And I respectfully suggest, Mr. Chairman, 
that the record reflect the intention of myself 
that the explanation of pertinency and 
relevancy which I previously gave is ap- 
plicable to the particular question which is 
now outstanding. 

“Mr. WILKINSON. I refuse to answer any 
questions of this committee on the grounds 
which I have stated previously. 

“Mr. ARENs. Mr, Wilkinson, where were 
you when you were subpenaed to appear be- 
fore the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties in this particular session? 

“Mr. WILKINSON. I am refusing to answer 
questions. 

“Mr. ArENs. I should like, if you please, sir, 
to display to you a photostatic reproduction 
of the registration at the Atlanta Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., of yourself and one Dr. 
James A. Dombrowski, obviously registered 
together on July 23. This bears in handwrit- 
ing the name ‘Frank Wilkinson; Street, 421- 
7th Avenue, New York City 27, N. Y.; 
Business firm, Emergency Civil Liberties 
Committee; Street, same. I plan to check 
out in a week. Room No. 253,’ I believe. 

“Kindly look at that photostatic repro- 
duction of your registration on July 23 here 
in Atlanta and tell this committee, while you 
are under oath please, sir, whether or not 
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that is a true and correct reproduction of the 
registration as you filled it out on July 23 
at the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel in Atlanta, 
Ga. 

“Mr. Wiiuts. He has asked you to identify 
the document, the registration. 

“Mr. ARENs, I beg your pardon, sir. 

“Mr. WILLIS. I am explaining to him—— 

“Mr. Arens. Excuse me. 

“Mr. WILLIS. That you asked him to iden- 
tify the registration document. 

“Mr. ARENS, I asked him to look at it and 
tell whether or not it is a true and correct 
reproduction of the form as he filled it out 
at the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., 
on July 23, 1958. 

“Would you kindly answer the question? 

“Mr. WiiLis. Do you understand the ques- 
tion? 

“Mr. WILKINSON. I am refusing to answer 
any questions of this committee. 

“Mr. Arens. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully 
suggest, so that this record may be abun- 
dantly clear, that the explanation of per- 
tinency previously given be related into this 
particular question on our record and that 
there be an order and direction to this wit- 
ness to answer the question. 

“Mr. WILLIs. You are ordered to answer 
the question. 

“Mr. WILKINSON. I refuse to answer any 
questions of this committee on the grounds 
of my initial answer. The House Committee 
on Un-American Activities stands in direct 
violation of the first amendment to the 
United States Constitution. 

“Mr. Arens. Now, Mr. Chairman, I respect- 
fully suggest that the document which was 
obtained by subpena by this committee from 
the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel be appropriate- 
ly marked and incorporated by reference in 
this record. 

“Mr. Wits. It will be so marked and in- 
corporated. 

“(Document marked ‘Wilkinson Exhibit 
No. 1, and retained in committee files.) 

“Mr. AreNs. Now I should like to display 
to you, Mr, Witness, another document. It 
is a photostatic reproduction of some tele- 
phone calls made by Frank Wilkinson over 
the course of a number of days, beginning 
on July 23, 1958, from the Atlanta Biltmore 
Hotel—a number of long distance telephone 
calls. At least there are long-distance tele- 
phone calls on this. 

“I should like to display this document to 
you and ask you whether or not you made 
the calis to the places indicated in the 
document at the time revealed by the docu- 
ment. 
se “Mr. WILKINSON. I am answering no ques- 

ons. 

“Mr. ARENS. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully 
suggest that this document which was ob- 
tained by subpena from the Committee on 
Un-American Activities served upon the of- 
ficials of the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel be in- 
corporated by reference in the record. 

“Mr. Wiis. Let ft be incorporated. 

“(Document marked ‘Wilkinson Exhibit 
No. 2,’ and retained in committee files.) 

“Mr. Arens. And that the witness now be 
ordered and directed to answer the ques- 
tion and that the record refiect at this point 
the explanation of pertinency and the pow- 
ers and duties and responsibilities of this 
committee. 

“Mr, Wiis. You are so ordered. 

“Mr. WILKINSON. I refuse to answer any 
questions of this committee on the grounds 
of my initial refusal. 

“Mr. ARENS. Are you now the principal 
driving force, the leader, of the Emergency 
Civil Liberties Committee? 

“Mr. WILKINSON. I refuse to answer any 
questions, 

“Mr. ARENS. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully 
suggest that the record again reflect an or- 
der and direction to this witness to answer 
the question and that the record at this 
point reflect the explanation of pertinency 
and relevancy, the powers and duties of this 
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committee as previously developed in the 
record. 

“Mr. WILLIS. You are so ordered. 

“Mr. WILKINSON. I refuse to answer any 
questions of this committee on the grounds 
of my initial answer. The mandate of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities 
stands in direct violation of the first amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution. 

“Mr. Jackson. Mr. Chairman, so that the 
record may be absolutely clear. The witness 
has made reference to the first amendment. 
It is not clear to me whether or not the 
witness intends or is invoking the provisions 
of the first amendment in his declination to 
answer the questions. 

“Mr, WILKINSON. My initial answer stands 
as my answer. 

“Mr. Jackson. No. I am not at all satis- 
fied with it. It might well be that the ref- 
erence to the first amendment might con- 
ceivably be interpreted as relying upon the 
first amendment, where the witness has not 
specifically indicated that he is so relying, 
Mr. Chairman. 

“Mr. Witurs. And you are asking him if he 
is relying on the first amendment to the 
Constitution as a basis for his refusal to 
answer these questions? 

“Mr. Jackson. That was the purport of my 
question. 

“Mr. WILKINSON. My initial answer is my 
answer. 

“Mr. Jackson. What again, if you will 
please, for the record, was your original and 
initial answer? 

“Mr. WILKINSON. My initial answer is my 
answer. 

“Mr. Jackson. I think this point should be 
clarified at some stage during the proceed- 
ings, Mr. Chairman. 

“Mr. ARENS. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully 
suggest that the return of the United States 
marshal showing the time and place of serv- 
ice of the subpena upon Frank Wilkinson at 
the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel be incorporated 
by reference in this record. 

“Mr, WILLLS. It will be so incorporated. 

“Mr. ARENS. Now, sir, I put it to you as a 
fact and ask you to affirm or deny the fact 
that you are part of an enterprise to destroy 
the very Constitution of the United States 
under which we all have protection; that 
you are the agent of the Communist Party 
as an arm of the international Communist 
conspiracy sent into Atlanta for the purpose 
of engaging in conspiratorial activities on 
behalf of the Communist Party. If that is 
not so, deny it while you are under oath. 

“Mr. WILKERSON. I am answering no ques- 
tions of this committee. 

“Mr, Arens. Mr. Chairman, I y 
suggest that will conclude the staff interro- 
gation of this witness. 

“Mr. Tuck. I have no questions. 

“Mr. Wiis. I want to pursue a little, 
for a moment, the questions asked by the 
gentleman from California. And I wish you 
would understand, sir, that the idea in his 
mind, as in mine, is that the record will 
reflect, as much for your protection as for 
the benefit of the committee, the basis for 
your refusal to answer these questions. 

“You have not made it abundantly clear 
whether you are invoking the protection 
of the first amendment upon a feeling on 
your part that you want to personally rely, 
and it is a personal matter to you, on that 
amendment as a basis for refusal or whether 
your reference to the amendment is, let us 
say, philosophical conversation or some other 
ideas you might have in mind. 

“Will you not please try to clarify that 
point for us? 

“Mr. WILKINSON. My answer is my answer. 

“Mr. Jackson. Mr. Chairman, let the rec- 

ord show I am not satisfied with that an- 
swer. 
“Mr, Wis. I think the part and parcel 
of the whole record is a reflection of an 
attitude on the part of the witness which is 
obvious I think to everyone. 
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“Mr, Arens. We have no further questions 
of this witness, Mr. Chairman. We have an- 
other witness. 

“Mr. WiLLIs. You are excused.” 

Because of the foregoing, the said Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities was de- 
prived of answers to pertinent questions pro- 
pounded to the said Frank Wilkinson, rela- 
tive to the subject matter which, under Pub- 
lic Law 601, section 121, subsection (q) (2) 
of the 79th Congress, and under House Reso- 
lution 5 of the 85th Congress, the said com- 
mittee was instructed to investigate, and 
the refusal of the witness to answer the 
questions, namely: 

“Are you now a member of the Commu- 
nist Party? 

“I should like to display this document 
to you and ask you whether or not you 
made the calls to the places indicated in the 
document at the time revealed by the docu- 
ment. 

“Are you now the principal driving force, 
the leader, of the Emergency Civil Liberties 
Committee?” 

Which questions were pertinent to the 
subject under inquiry, is a violation of the 
subpena under which the witness had previ- 
ously appeared, and his refusal to answer the 
aforesaid questions deprived your committee 
of necessary and pertinent testimony and 
places the said witness in contempt of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States. 


Other pertinent committee proceedings 


The following resolution was adopted at 
the organizational meeting of the committee 
for the 85th Congress, held on the 22d day 
of January 1957: 

“Be it resolved, That the chairman be au- 
thorized and empowered from time to time 
to appoint subcommittees, composed of 
3 or more members of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, at least 1 of whom shall 
be of the minority political party, and a 
majority of whom shall constitute a quorum, 
for the purpose of performing any and all 
acts which the committee as a whole is 
authorized to perform.” 

The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of an executive session of the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, consisting of Hon. EDWIN E. 
Ws, chairman; Hon. WmtrMmM M. Tuck; 
and Hon. Donap L. Jackson, held on the 
8th day of August 1958, in room 226, Old 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

“The subcommittee was called to order by 
the chairman who stated the purpose of the 
meeting was to consider what action the 
subcommittee would take regarding the re- 
fusal of certain witnesses to answer material 
questions propounded to them in the course 
of the hearings conducted by the said sub- 
committee in Atlanta, Ga., beginning on the 
29th day of July 1958, and what recommen- 
dation it would make g the citation 
of any such witnesses for contempt of the 
House of Representatives. 

“After full consideration of the testimony 
of the witnesses given at the said hearing in 
Atlanta, Ga., a motion was made by Mr. 
JACKSON, seconded by Mr. Wii11s, and unan- 
imously adopted, that a report of the facts 
relating to the refusal of Frank Wilkinson to 
answer material questions before the said 
subcommittee at the hearing aforesaid, be 
referred and submitted to the Committee on 
Un-American Activities as a whole, with the 
recommendation that a report of the facts 
relating to the refusal of said witness to 
answer material questions, together with all 
of the facts in connection therewith, be re- 
ferred to the House of Representatives, with 
the recommendation that the said witness 
be cited for contempt of the House of Rep- 
resentatives for his refusal to answer the 
questions therein set forth, to the end that 
he may be proceeded against in the manner 
and form provided by law.” 
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The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of an executive session of the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities, consisting of 
Hon. Francis E. WALTER, chairman; Hon. 
Morcan M. Movutper; Hon. CLYDE DOYLE; 
Hon. Epwin E. Writs; Hon. Wirum M. 
Tuck; Hon. Donatp L. Jackson; and Hon. 
Gorpon H. Scuerer held on the 8th day of 
August 1958, in room 225, Old House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C.: 

“The report of the facts relating to the re- 
fusal of Frank Wilkinson to answer material 
questions was submitted to the committee, 
upon which a motion was made by Mr. 
SCHERER, seconded by Mr. DorLz, and unani- 
mously carried, that the subcommittee’s re- 
port of the facts relating to the refusal of 
Frank Wilkinson to answer material ques- 
tions before the said subcommittee at the 
hearing conducted before it in Atlanta, Ga., 
on the 30th day of July 1958, be and the 
same is hereby approved and adopted, and 
that the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties report and refer the said refusal to an- 
swer questions before the said subcommittee, 
together with all the facts in connection 
therewith, to the House of Representatives, 
with the recommendation that the witness 
be cited for contempt of the House of Rep- 
resentatives for his refusal to answer such 
questions, to the end that he may be pro- 
ceeded against in the manner and form 
provided by law.” 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution (H. Res. 685) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives certify the report of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities of the 
House of Representatives as to the refusal 
of Frank Wilkinson to answer questions be- 
fore a duly constituted subcommittee of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, to- 
gether with all of the facts in connection 
therewith, under seal of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to the United States attorney for 
the northern district of Georgia, to the end 
that the said Frank Wilkinson may be pro- 
ceeded against in the manner and form pro- 
vided by law. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST CARL 
BRADEN 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, I submit a privi- 
leged report (Rept. No. 2584). 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PROCEEDINGS AGAINST CARL BRADEN 

Mr. WALTER, from the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, submitted the fol- 
lowing report: 

CITING CARL BRADEN 

The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, as created and authorized by the House 
of Representatives through the enactment of 
Public Law 601, section 121, subsection (q) 
(2) of the 79th Congress, and under House 
Resolution 5 of the 85th Congress, caused to 
be issued a subpena to Carl Braden to be 
and appear before said Committee on Un- 
American Activities, or a duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, of which the Hon- 
orable Francis E. WALTER is chairman, on 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958, at 10 o'clock 
a. m, at courtroom 1, 3d floor, Old Post 
Office Building, Atlanta, Ga. then and 
there to testify touching matters of inquiry 
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committed to said committee, and not to 
depart without leave of said committee. The 
subpena served upon the said Carl Braden 
is set forth in words and figures as follows: 
“UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
“CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
“To Cart BRADEN, Greeting: 

“Pursuant to lawful authority, you are 
hereby commanded to be and appear before 
the Committee on Un-American Activities 
of the House of Representatives of the 
United States, or a duly appointed subcom- 
mittee thereof, on Wednesday, July 30, 1958, 
at 10 o'clock a. m., at courtroom 1, 3d 
floor, Old Post Office Building, Atlanta, 
Ga., then and there to testify touching 
matters of inquiry committed to said com- 
mittee, and not to depart without leave of 
said committee. 

“Hereof fail not, as you will answer your 
default under the pains and penalties in 
such cases made and provided. 

“To United States marshal, to serve and 
return, 

“Given under my hand this 22d day of 
July, in the year of our Lord, 1958. 

“FRANCIS E. WALTER, 
“Chairman.” 

The said subpena was duly served as 
appears by the return made thereon by the 
United States marshal, who was duly au- 
thorized to serve the said subpena. The 
return of the service by the said United 
States marshal being endorsed thereon, is 
set forth in words and figures as follows: 


“SUBPENA FOR CARL BRADEN BEFORE THE COM- 
MITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 


“I made service of the within subpena by 
personally serving the within-named Carl 
Braden at the home of Harvey O'Connor, 
Warren's Point Road, Little Compton, R. I. 
at 12:10 p. m., on the 23d day of July 1958. 

“Dated July 23, 1958. 

“EDWARD L. MCCARTHY, 
“United States Marshal. 
“By GEORGE S. DOUGLAS, 
“Deputy United States Marshal.” 


The said Carl Braden, pursuant to the 
said subpena, and in compliance therewith, 
appeared before a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities on July 
30, 1958, to give such testimony as required 
under and by virtue of Public Law 601, 
section 121, subsection (q) (2) of the 79th 
Congress, and under House Resolution 5 of 
the 85th Congress. The said Carl Braden 
having appeared as a witness and having 
been asked the questions, namely: 

“And did you participate in a meeting 
here at that time? 

“Who solicited the quarters to be made 
available to the Southern Conference Edu- 
cational Fund? 

“Did you participate in the session? 

“Are you connected with the Emergency 
Civil Liberties Committee? 

“Did you and Harvey O’Connor, in the 
course of your conference there in Rhode 
Island, develop plans and strategies outlin- 
ing work schedules for the Emergency Civil 
Liberties Committee? 

“Were you a member of the Communist 
Party the instant you affixed your signature 
to that letter? 

“I would just like to ask you whether or 
not you, being a resident of Louisville, Ky., 
have anything to do there with the Southern 
Newsletter?” 

Which questions were pertinent to the 
subject under inquiry, refused to answer 
said questions, and as a result of said Carl 
Braden’s refusal to answer the aforesaid 
questions, your committee was prevented 
from receiving testimony and information 
concerning a matter committed to said com- 
mittee in accordance with the terms of a 
subpena served upon the said Carl Braden. 

The record of the proceedings before the 
subcommittee on July 29, 1958, insofar as it 
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is pertinent to the appearance of the witness 
Carl Braden on July 30, 1958, is set forth in 
fact as follows: 
“TUESDAY, JULY 25, 1958 
“UNITED STATES HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
“SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
“COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
“Atlanta, Ga, 
“Public hearing 


“A subcommittee of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities met, pursuant to call, at 
10:07 a. m. in the courtroom, Old Post Office 
Building, Atlanta, Ga., Hon. Francis E. WALTER 
(the chairman) presiding. 

“Committee members present: Represent- 
atives Francis E. WALTER, of Pennsylvania; 
EowIn E. Wus, of Louisiana; WiLLIamM M. 
Tuck, of Virginia; and DONALD L. JACKSON, of 
California. 

“Staff members present: Richard Arens, 
staff director, and George Williams and 
Frank Bonora, investigators. 

“The CHAIRMAN. The committee will be in 
order, 

“Let there be incorporated in the body of 
the record the resolution of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities authorizing and 
directing the holding of the instant hearings 
here in Atlanta. 

“(The information follows:) 

“‘Be it resolved, That a hearing by the 
committee, or a subcommittee thereof, to be 
held in Atlanta, Ga., or at such other place or 
places as the chairman may designate, on 
such date or dates as the chairman may des- 
ignate, be authorized and approved, includ- 
ing the conduct of investigations deemed 
reasonably necessary by the staff in prepara- 
tion therefor, relating to the following sub- 
jects and having the legislative purposes in- 
dicated: 

“'1. The extent, character, and objects of 
Communist colonization and infiltration in 
the textile and other basic industries located 
in the South, and Communist Party propa- 
ganda activities in the South, the legislative 
purpose being: 

“*(a) To obtain additional information for 
use by the committee in its consideration of 
section 16 cf H. R. 9352, relating to the pro- 
posed amendment of section 4 of the Com- 
munist Control Act of 1954, prescribing a 
penalty for knowingly and willfully becom- 
ing or remaining a member of the Commu- 
nist Party with knowledge of the purposes or 
objectives thereof; and 

“‘(b) To obtain additional information 
adding to the committee’s overall knowledge 
on the subject so that Congress may be kept 
informed and thus prepared to enact reme- 
dial legislation in the national defense, and 
for internal security, when and if the exigen- 
cies of the situation require it. 

“2. Entry and dissemination within the 
United States of foreign Communist Party 
propaganda, the legislative purpose being to 
determine the necessity for, and advisability 
of, amendments to the Foreign Agents Regis- 
tration Act designed more effectively to 
counteract the Communist schemes and 
devices now used in avoiding the pro- 
hibitions of the act. 

“'3. Any other matter within the jurisdic- 
tion of the committee which it, or any sub- 
committee thereof, appointed to conduct this 
hearing, may designate.’ 

“The CHAIRMAN. Let there likewise be in- 
corporated in the body of the record the or- 
der of appointment by myself of the sub- 
committee to conduct the hearings. 

“(The information follows:) 

“JUNE 24, 1958. 
“To: Mr. RICHARD ARENS 
Staff Director 
House Committee on Un-American 
Activities 

“Pursuant to the provisions of law and the 

rules of this committee, I hereby appoint a 
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subcommittee of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, consisting of Repre- 
sentative EDWIN E. Wi1uI1s, as chairman, and 
Representatives WILLIAM M. Tuck and DON- 
ALD L. JACKSON, as associate members, to 
conduct hearings in Atlanta, Ga., Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, July 29, 30, and 
31, 1958, at 10 a. m., on subjects under in- 
vestigation by the committee, and take such 
testimony on said days or succeeding days, 
as it may deem necessary. 

“Please make this action a matter of com- 
mittee record. 

“If any Member indicates his inability to 
serve, please notify me. 

“Given under my hand this 24th day of 
June 1958. 

“Francis E. WALTER, 
“Chairman, Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 


“Representative Francis E. WALTER, chair- 
man of the full committee, presided over the 
hearing and made the following statement: 

“The hearings which begin today in At- 
lanta are in furtherance of the powers and 
duties of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, pursuant to Public Law 601 of 
the 79th Congress, which not only establishes 
the basic jurisdiction of the committee but 
also mandates this committee, along with 
other standing committees of the Congress, 
to exercise continuous watchfulness of the 
execution of any laws the subject matter 
of which is within the jurisdiction of the 
committee. 

“In response to this power and duty, the 
Committee on Un-American Activities is 
continuously in the process of accumulating 
factual information respecting Communists, 
the Communist Party, and Communist ac- 
tivities which will enable the committee and 
the Congress to appraise the administration 
and operation of the Smith Act, the Internal 
Security Act of 1950, the Communist Control 
Act of 1954, and numerous provisions of the 
Criminal Code relating to espionage, sabo- 
tage, and subversion. In addition, the com- 
mittee has before it numerous proposals to 
strengthen our legislative weapons designed 
to protect the internal security of this 
Nation. 

“In the course of the last few years, as a 
result of hearings and investigations, this 
committee has made over 80 separate recom- 
mendations for legislative action. Legisla- 
tion has been passed by the Congress em- 
bracing 35 of the committee recommenda- 
tions and 26 separate proposals are currently 
pending in the Congress on subjects covered 
by other committee recommendations. 
Moreover, in the course of the last few years 
numerous recommendations made by the 
committee for administrative action have 
been adopted by the executive agencies of 
the Government. 

“The hearings in Atlanta are in further- 
ance of a project of this committee on cur- 
rent techniques of the Communist conspiracy 
in this Nation. Today, the Communist 
Party, though reduced in size as a formal 
entity, is a greater menace than ever before. 
It has long since divested itself of unreliable 
elements. Those who remain are the hard- 
core, disciplined agents of the Kremlin on 
American soil, Most of the Communist 
Party operation in the United States today 
consists of underground, behind-the-scenes 
manipulations. The operation is focused at 
nerve centers of the Nation and masquerades 
behind a facade of humanitarianism. 

“We know that the strategy and tactics of 
the Communist Party are constantly chang- 
ing for the purpose of avoiding detection 
and in an attempt to beguile the American 
people and the Government respecting the 
true nature of the conspiracy. As we on the 
Committee on Un-American Activities seek 
to develop factual information on these 
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changing strategies and tactics for our legis- 
lative purposes, we are constantly met with 
numerous and unfounded charges respecting 
the nature of our work and our objectives. 
Such charges will not dissuade us from our 
duty. We seek the facts and only the facts. 
Insofar as it is within the power of this com- 
mittee, as a part of the United States Con- 
gress, we shall obtain the facts and we shall 
do so within the framework of carefully pre- 
scribed procedures of justice and fair play. 

“I have long felt that the effectiveness of 
this committee appears to be in direct ratio 
to the volume of attack against it which is 
waged by the Communist Party and those 
under Communist discipline. Accordingly, 
I was interested to take note some several 
months ago of the intensified activity against 
the Committee on Un-American Activities 
and the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
which is now being promoted by the Com- 
munist Party. This campaign was the sub- 
ject of a special booklet which the commit- 
tee issued entitled “Operation Abolition.” I 
was somewhat gratified to receive a letter 
from Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
FBI, in regard to this booklet, part of which 
letter reads as follows: 

“This booklet depicts another example of 
the apparent ease with which the Commu- 
nists have been able to enlist the support of 
misguided individuals to assist them in ob- 
scuring their subversive workings. Certainly 
the real meaning of civil liberties is not un- 
derstood by these Communist apologists. 

“Your committee’s role in safeguarding 
our freedoms is well known to every patriotic 
citizen, and real Americans are not to be 
fooled or misled by efforts to discredit your 
vital task.’ 

“Preliminary investigations by the staff of 
this committee indicate that the principal 
Communist Party activities in the South are 
directed and manipulated by agents who are 
headquartered in Communist nests, in con- 
centration points in the metropolitan areas 
of the North. 

“May I emphasize that the purpose of the 
committee here in Atlanta is to develop facts 
with reference to a pattern of operation and 
not to attempt to exhaust the subject matter. 
We have not subpenaed witnesses for these 
hearings merely for the sake of exposure or 
to put on a show. We are engaged in the 
serious business of tracing the operations in 
the United States of a worldwide conspiracy 
which is determined to destroy us. Should 
we attempt to interrogate in these hearings 
even a significant percentage of all possible 
witnesses on whom we have lead information 
regarding Communist activity in the South, 
we would be here for many months to the 
neglect of our work elsewhere. 

“It is a standing rule of this committee 
that any person identified as a member of 
the Communist Party during the course of 
the committee hearings will be given an 
early opportunity to appear before this com- 
mittee, if he desires, for the purpose of 
denying or explaining any testimony ad- 
versely affecting him. It is also the policy 
of the committee to accord any witness the 
privilege of being represented by counsel; 
but within the provisions of the rules of 
this committee, counsel’s sole and exclusive 
prerogative is to advise his client. 

“I would remind those present that a dis- 
turbance of any kind or an audible com- 
ment during the hearings will not be per- 
mitted. This is a serious proceeding in 
which we are earnestly trying to discharge 
an important and arduous duty with the 
general objective of maintaining the security 
of this great Nation.” 

The record of the proceedings before the 
subcommittee on July 30, 1958, during which 
Carl Braden refused to answer the afore- 
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said questions, is set forth in fact as fol- 
lows: 

“WEDNESDAY, JULY 30, 1958 

“UNITED STATES 
HoUsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
“SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
“COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
“Atlanta, Ga, 
“Public hearing 

“The subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities met, pursuant to 
call, at 10 a. m. in the courtroom, Old Post 
Office Building, Atlanta, Ga., Hon. EDWIN E. 
Wis (chairman of the subcommittee) pre- 
siding. 

“Committee members present: Represent- 
atives Epwin E. Wis, of Louisiana; Win- 
LIAM M. Tuck, of Virginia; and DONALD L. 
Jackson, of California. 

“Staff members present: Richard Arens, 
staff director, and George Williams and 
Frank Bonora, investigators. 

“Mr. WILLIS. The subcommittee will please 
come to order. 

“Counsel, will you call your first witness? 

“Mr. ARENS. Mr. Carl Braden, kindly come 
forward. 

“Mr. Brapen. I have two counsel, 
Chairman. 

“Mr. Wiis. All right. Please raise your 
right hand. Do you solemnly swear that the 
testimony you are about to give will be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 

“Mr. BRADEN. I do. 


“Testimony of Carl Braden, accompanied by 
counsel, C. Ewbank Trucker and John M. 
Coe 
“Mr. ARENS. Kindly identify yourself by 

name, residence, and occupation. 

“Mr. BRADEN. My name is Carl Braden. I 
live at 4403 Virginia Avenue, in Louisville, 
Ky. I am a worker in the integration 
movement in the South, having been em- 
ployed by the Southern Conference Educa- 
tional Fund, Inc., which is southwide inter- 
racial organization working to bring about 
integration, justice, and decency in the 
South. 

“Mr. ARENS. Mr. Braden, you are appear- 
ing today in response to a subpena that was 
served upon you by the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities? 

“Mr. BRADEN. Iam. I was vacationing in 
Rhode Island when a United States marshal 
took me off the beach and handed be a sub- 
pena. 

“Mr. Arens. And are you represented by 
counsel? 

“Mr. BRADEN. I am. 

“Mr. ArENs. Counsel, 
identify yourselves? 

“Mr. Tucker. C. Ewbank Tucker, of Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Louisville, Ky., member of the 
Kentucky State Bar. 

“Mr. CoE. John M. Coe of Pensacola, Fla., 
member of the Bar of Florida and the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

“Mr. ARENS. In what capacity are you em- 
ployed, Mr. Braden, with the Southern Con- 
ference Educational Fund? 

“Mr. BRADEN, I am employed as field secre- 
tary,.and I am also associate editor of their 
newspaper, the Southern Patriot, which is 
a paper that disseminates information on 
integration in the South and about the peo- 
ple who are working for integration. 

“Mr. ARENS. How long have you been so 
employed, please, sir? 

“Mr. BRADEN. A year. 

“Mr. ARENS. And what was your employ- 
ment immediately prior to your present em- 
ployment? 

“Mr. BRADEN. I was employed—I was un- 
employed as a result of harassment and 
prosecution resulting from my efforts to 
bring about integration in Louisville, Ky. 


Mr. 
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“Mr. Arens, And what was you last prin- 
cipal occupation? 

“Mr. BRADEN. I was a newspaper man, em- 
ployed as a copy editor by the Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

“Mr. Arens. How long did that employ- 
ment endure? 

“Mr. BRADEN. I was employed on two dif- 
ferent occasions. You mean my entire 
newspaper career or—— 

“Mr. ArENs. Just the highlights, please, 
sir. 

“Mr. BRADEN. All right. I was a reporter 
and rewrite man for the Louisville Herald- 
Post from 1930 to 1936; a reporter and editor 
for the Cincinnati Inquirer; city editor of 
the Harlan, Ky., Daily Enterprise; labor re- 
porter for the Louisville Times; and then 
editor for the Courier-Journal, in addition 
to being editor of several labor newspapers. 

“Mr. ARENS. Would you give us now please 
just a word about your education? 

“Mr. BRADEN. I studied from 1928 to 1930 
for the Catholic priesthood. I might add 
that I am now a member of the Episcopal 
Church. 

“Mr. ARENS. When did you complete your 
formal education? 

“Mr. BRADEN, I did not attend school after 
1930. 

“Mr. ARENS. Mr, Braden, I understand you 
to say you were vacationing in Rhode Island 
when you were served with the subpena to 
appear before this committee, is that cor- 
rect? 

“Mr. Braven. That is right, sir. 

“Mr. ARENS. With whom were you visiting 
in Rhode Island? 

“Mr. BRADEN. 
O'Connor. 

“Mr. ARENS. Can you tell us, if you please, 
sir, what his occupation is? 

“Mr. BRADEN. Harvey O’Connor is a writer. 

“Mr. Arens. Is he connected with the 
Emergency Civil Liberties Committee? 

“Mr. BRADEN. He is the chairman of it, the 
national chairman. 

“Mr. ARENS. And where did you come from 
to your point in Rhode Island; where was 
your immediate point of departure before 
you arrived in Rhode Island? 

“Mr. BRADEN. Mr. Arens, I believe this is 
outside the scope of any possible—this is not 
pertinent to any possible investigation that 
this committee might be conducting, and I 
also believe that it is an invasion of my right 
to associate under the first amendment, and 
I therefore decline to answer. 

“Mr. ARENS. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully 
suggest the witness be ordered and directed 
to answer; and I should like, for the purpose 
of making the record absolutely clear, to 
explain to the witness now the pertinency 
of the question. 

“Sir, it is our understanding that you are 
now a Communist, a member of the Com- 
munist Party; that you have been identified 
by reputable, responsible witnesses under 
oath as a Communist, part of the Communist 
Party which is a tentacle of the international 
Communist conspiracy. It is our information 
further, sir, that you as a Communist have 
been propagating the Communist activity 
and the Communist line principally in the 
South; that you have been masquerading 
behind a facade of humanitarianism; that 
you have been masquerading behind a facade 
of emotional appeal to certain segments of 
our society; that your purpose, objective, 
your activities, are designed to further the 
cause of the international Communist con- 
spiracy in the United States. 

“Now, there is pending before the Com- 
‘mittee on Un-American Activities pursuant 
to its authority, its duty, and its responsi- 
bility, legislation. Indeed, the chairman of 
the Committee on Un-American Activities 
sometime ago introduced a bill, H. R. 9937, 
which has numerous provisions which are 
being considered by the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. Some of these provi- 
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sions undertake to tighten the security laws 
respecting registration of Communists; some 
of these provisions undertake to tighten the 
security laws respecting the dissemination of 
Communist propaganda. Some of these se- 
curity laws preclude certain types of activ- 
ities, the very nature of which we under- 
stand you have been engaged in. 

“In addition to that, sir, there is pending 
before the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities a series of proposals that are not yet 
incorporated into legislative form, which the 
committee is considering. In addition to 
that, the Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities has a mandate from the Congress of the 
United States to maintain a surveillance over 
the administration and operation of numer- 
ous security laws that are presently on the 
statute books, including the Internal Se- 
curity Act, the Communist Control Act of 
1954, the Foreign Agents Registration Act, 
espionage and sabotage statutes. 

“It is for that reason and for these reasons 
which I have just described to you that this 
committee has come to Atlanta, Ga., for the 
purpose of assembling factual material which 
the committee can use, in connection with 
other material which it has assembled, in 
appraising the administration and operation 
of the laws and in making a studied judg- 
ment upon whether or not the current pro- 
visions of the laws are adequate and whether 
or not each or any of these proposals pend- 
ing before the committee should be recom- 
mended for enactment. 

“If you, sir, now will tell us, in response 
to the last outstanding principal question, 
where you have been immediately prior to 
your sojourn in Rhode Island with Harvey 
O'Connor, who has been identified as a hard- 
core member of the Communist conspiracy, 
head of the Emergency Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee, and other organizations that have 
been cited by a Congressional committee as 
Communist fronts. 

“If you will tell us, sir, now of your activ- 
ities in this connection, that will add to the 
fund of knowledge of this committee so that 
it can more adequately discharge the duties 
and responsibilities which it has upon it. 

“Now, Mr. Chairman, on the basis of that 
explanation of the pertinency of the ques- 
tion which I have posed to this witness, I 
respectfully suggest that you now order and 
direct this witness either to answer the ques- 
tion or to invoke his privileges under the 
fifth amendment against giving testimony 
which could be used against him in a crim- 
inal proceeding. 

“Mr. Wits. I think, sir, that a sufficient 
foundation has been laid to make the ques- 
tion completely pertinent, and I direct you 
to answer the question. 

“Mr. BRADEN. In the first place, Mr. Chair- 
man, Mr. Arens has been grossly misin- 
formed; and it still remains a fact that my 
beliefs and my associations are none of the 
business of this committee. 

“Mr. Wiis. In other words, you are main- 
taining your attitude of refusing to answer? 

“Mr. BRADEN. On the grounds of the first 
amendment to the United States Constitu- 
tion, which protects the right of all citizens 
to practice beliefs and associations, freedom 
of the press, freedom of religion, and freedom 
of assembly. On that ground I stand, sir. 

“While you are investigating, Mr. Arens, 
you ought to investigate some of the atroci- 
ties against the Jews and Negroes in the 
South, such as the picketing of the Atlanta 
Journal last Sunday morning. 

“Mr. ARENS. Now, kindly tell the commit- 
tee, if you please, sir, are you now, this min- 
ute, a member of the Communist Party? 

“Mr. BRADEN. I stand on my previous posl- 
tion under the first amendment, that such 
a question has no pertinency to any legis- 
lative purpose and it violates my belief. 

“Mr. Wus. Would you kindly defer 1 
second? 
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Proceed with your next question, 
Counsel. 

“Mr. ARENS, Excuse me just a moment. 
Mr. Chairman, may we have the reporter 
read back just the last line or so, so I am 
thoroughly conversant? 

“Mr. Wis. What was the outstanding 
question? The outstanding question was: 
Are you now a member of the Communist 
Party? If I am not mistaken, the witness 
refused to answer the question, but did not 
invoke the privileges against self-incrimina- 
tion provided in the fifth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. That is 
correct, is it not? 

“Mr. BRADEN. And I stated my grounds on 
the first amendment, on the grounds that 
the question has no possible pertinency to 
any legislation. 

“Mr. ARENS. Yes. I want the record to be 
absolutely clear, sir, so we do not put this 
committee in the ludicrous position of a 
complete, thorough explanation in response 
to each invocation of alleged lack of perti- 
nency, that the explanation which I gave 
to you as to the pertinency of the question 
is understood to be applicable to similar 
questions which I am intending to propose 
to you. 

“Mr. BRADEN. Should I take that up with 
counsel, or what? 

“Mr. Arens. I am just announcing for the 
record now. 

“Mr. BRADEN. You are doing this—— 

“Mr. ARENS. If, as, and when this partic- 
ular proceeding is subject to judicial review, 
it will be thoroughly understood that the 
questions which I proposed to propound to 
you today will be geared to the pertinency 
which I summarily explained to you a few 
moments ago. 

“Mr. Braben. Is this pertinent insofar as 
the integration movement is concerned? 

“Mr. ARENS, Sir, kindly tell us—— 

“Mr. Witits. Let the Chair understand the 
situation. And I think that should be made 
perfectly clear. I think the question of 
pertinency of these hearings has been com- 
pletely explained and is a matter of record. 
Without repetition, you are now on your 
guard as to why these questions are being 
propounded to you, all of them; and let that 
basis be the general basis for the question. 

“Now do I understand that you have 
refused to answer the question as to whether 
or not you are now a member of the Com- 
munist Party solely upon the invocation of 
the provisions of the first amendment, but 
that you have not invoked the protection 
of the fifth amendment to the Constitution. 
Is that correct? 

“Mr. Braven. That is right, sir. I am 
standing on the Watkins, Sweezy, Koenigs- 
berg, and other decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court which protect my 
right, and the Constitution as they inter- 
pret the Constitution of the United States, 
protecting my right to private belief and 
association. 

“Mr. Arens. And let it be clear also, sir, 
that I do not propose, nor have I thus far at 
any time undertaken, to probe any private 
beliefs. We are interested here solely in 
your participation in an organization which 
is controlled by a godless, atheistic conspir- 
acy, which is sweeping the world and which 
ultimately threatens, and will threaten, the 
integrity of this Nation; and if this com- 
mittee of the United States Congress cannot 
solicit from a citizen information respecting 
the operation within the confines of the 
border of this godless, atheistic conspiracy, 
God help this country. 

“Mr. BRADEN. Are you saying integration 
is communism like they do in Louisiana? 

“Mr. ARENS. Now would you kindly tell us 
whether or not Mrs. Alberta Ahearn, 
A-h-e-a-r-n, was in error when she took an 
oath before the Committee on Un-American 
Activities and testified that while she was a 
member of the Communist Party she knew 
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you, sir, as a member of the Communist 
Party? We would like to now afford you an 
opportunity to deny that identification while 
you are under oath, sir. Do you care to 
avail yourself of that opportunity? 

“Mr. Braven. I stand on the same grounds 
as I stood on before. You are probing into 
private beliefs and associations, which are 
protected by the first amendment of the 
United States. The question has no possible 
pertinency to any legislative purpose. The 
mandate of this committee is so vague that 
nobody knows what you are supposed to be 
investigating. 

“Mr. ARENS. We will tell you now, com- 
munism and Communists—— 

“Mr. BravEen. Integration is what you are 
investigating. All the people subpenaed 
here are integrationists. 

“Mr. Jackson. Are all of the people sub- 
penaed here also Communists? 

“Mr. Braven. I leave that to you. 

“Mr. Jackson. We are trying to determine 
that fact; and it would certainly seem that 
when we have testimony under oath which 
so identifies witnesses, that there must be 
some flame with all of the smoke. 

“Mr. BRADEN. Have any of your witnesses 
identified the anti-Semite who was picketing 
the Journal Building Sunday morning, Billy 
Branam? 

“Mr. Jackson. Do you suggest that this 
committee of the Congress should take over 
the police powers? Do you suggest if some- 
body was shot on the street corner in At- 
lanta—— 

“Mr. BrapEN. That is what you are doing, 
Mr. JACKSON. 

“Mr. Jackson. Just a moment—that this 
committee of Congress, which has no such 
mandate, should go out and make investi- 
gation of that particular form of violence? 
This is an investigation that is bounded by 
certain very clear-cut and distinct lines, 
your definition to the contrary. We are told 
to investigate the extent and scope of propa- 
ganda activities within the United States. 
That is precisely what we are doing. And 
when you cast doubt, or attempt to cast 
doubt, on the relevancy of the question 
when you are in the position you are to 
influence public opinion through your writ- 
ings—and I gather through your writings 
on behalf of the Communist Party—it is 
very clearly within the purview of this com- 
mittee to inquire into those activities. I do 
not care what you think, I have not the 
slightest interest in—— 

“Mr. Brapen. Mr. Arens just asked me—— 

“Mr. Jackson. Slightest interest in your 
opinions. I am sure that your opinions 
would be extremely interesting, but Iam not 
interested in them. 

“What I am interested in, is what are you 
doing on behalf of the Communist Party? 
We are not going to be clouded, so far as 
I am concerned, by talking about integra- 
tion and segregation. This committee is not 
concerned in that. This committee is con- 
cerned in what you are doing in behalf of 
the Communist conspiracy. It may be that 
your actions parallel, as the chairman said, 
a very humanitarian thing, a thing which 
is emotional and a thing in which many of 
us are in sympathy. 

“I don’t know but what I made as great 
contribution to civil rights as you have, as 
a Member of the Congress, because I also 
voted for a great many things, but I voted 
for them out of American principles, and I 
have not agitated for them out of any sym- 
pathy for the Communist cause. 

“Mr. Brapen. Anything I do is done by 
American principles, Mr. JacKson, and you 
asked me if I think you should be investigat- 
ing violence; and I think you should be in- 
vestigating against Jews and Negroes in the 
South, the bombing of synagogues, the 
bombing of Negro homes. That is the kind 
of thing you should be investigating. 
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“Mr. Jackson. I suggest that you go before 
the Congress of the United States and so 
petition it to change the charge on this com- 
mittee. 

“Mr. BRADEN. Two hundred Negro leaders 
in the South petitioned the Congress of the 
United States last week in connection with 
this hearing in Atlanta. 

“Mr. Jackson. After looking at some of 
the names on this list, the letters went into 
the circular files of many Members, because 
it was quite obvious that a number of names 
on that letter were names of those that had 
been closely associated with the Communist 
Party. Their interest and major part does 
not lie with honest integration. Their in- 
terest lies with the purposes of the Com- 
munist Party. And that is what we are 
looking into, and let us not be clouding this 
discussion and this hearing this morning 
by any more nonsense that we are here as 
representatives of the United States Govern- 
ment to further, or to destroy, or to have 
anything to do with, integration. I resent 
it as an individual Member of the Congress. 

“Mr. BRADEN. I think the 200 Negro lead- 
ers who signed that statement ought to re- 
sent your statement about their political 
affiliations. 

“Mr. ARENS. Now we would like to display 
to you a copy of this statement which you 
have just alluded to, which has heen received 
in many quarters in the United States Con- 
gress. Did you prepare that open letter 
which was signed by a number of people 
and. 

“Mr. BRADEN. Shall I read it first? 

“Mr. ARENS. Directed to the United States 
Congress? Did you prepare that letter? 
Kindly answer the question. 

“Mr. Brapen. I would like to read the let- 
ter, sir. 

“Mr. ARENS. Take you time and read it; 
yes, sir. 

“Mr. Brapen. This is an open letter to the 
United States House of Representatives: 

“We are informed that the Committee on 
Un-American Activities of the House of Rep- 
resentatives is planning to hold hearings in 
Atlanta, Ga., at an early date. 

“'As Negroes residing in Southern States 
and the District of Columbia, all deeply in- 
volved in the struggle to secure full and equal 
rights for our people, we are very much con- 
cerned by this development. 

“‘We are acutely aware of the fact that 
there is at the present time a shocking 
amount of un-American activity in our 
Southern States. To cite only a few ex- 
amples, there are the bombings of the homes, 
schools, and houses of worship of not only 
Negroes but also of our Jewish citizens; the 
terror against Negroes in Dawson, Ga.; the 
continued refusal of boards of registrars in 
many southern communities to allow Ne- 
groes to register and vote; and the activities 
of white citizens councils encouraging open 
defiance of the United States Supreme Court. 

“ ‘However, there is nothing in the record 
of the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities to indicate that, if it comes South, 
it will investigate these things. On the con- 
trary, all of its activities in recent years 
suggest that it is much more interested in 
harassing and labeling as “subversive” any 
citizen who is inclined to be liberal or an 
independent thinker. 

“For this reason, we are alarmed at the 
prospect of this committee coming South to 
follow the lead of Senator EASTLAND, as well 
as several State investigating committees, in 
trying to attach the “subversive” label to any 
liberal white southerner who dares to raise 
his voice in support of our democratic ideals. 

“It was recently pointed out by four 
Negro leaders who met with President Eisen- 
hower that one of our great needs in the 
South is to build lines of communication 
between Negro and white southerners. 
Many people in the South are seeking to do 
this. But if white people who support inte- 
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gration are labeled “subversive” by Congres- 
sional committees, terror is spread among 
our white citizens and it becomes increas- 
ingly difficult to find white people who are 
willing to support our efforts for full citizen- 
ship. Southerners, white and Negro, who 
strive today for full democracy must work 
at best against tremendous odds. They 
need the support of every agency of our 
Federal Government. It is unthinkable that 
they should instead be harassed by commit- 
tees of the United States Congress. 

“We therefore urge you to use your in- 
fluence to see that the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities stays out of the 
South—unless it can be persuaded to come 
to our region to help defend us against 
those subversives who oppose our Supreme 
Court, our Federal policy of civil rights for 
all, and our American ideals of equality and 
brotherhood.’ 

“This letter is dated July 22, 1958, which 
is the day that my subpena was dated in 
Washington, D. C., by Congressman FRANCIS 
WALTER. There it is. 

“Mr. ARENS. Now would you kindly answer 
just 2 questions with reference to this let- 
ter? Question No. 1 is: What did you, an 
identified member of the Communist Party, 
have to do with this letter? 

“Mr. Brapen. I will have to stand on my 
first amendment rights for private beliefs 
and association on the grounds that the 
question has no possible pertinency to any 
legislation. 

“Mr. ARENS. Now question No. 2—— 

“Mr. Wrts. I think you should be more 
specific and ask him did he prepare it. 

“Mr. Arens. Did you prepare the letter, 
Mr. Braden? 

“Mr. WiLLts. Or have anything to do with 
its preparation? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. BRADEN. I will have to stand again 
on the first amendment, the vagueness of 
the mandate of the committee, and the per- 
tinency of the investigation and the legis- 
lative—— + 

“Mr. Wis. The Chair wants to make 
this statement for the record: Of course, let 
me assure you that this committee is not in 
accord with your alleged grounds as the 
basis for refusing to answer these questions. 

“On the contrary, we take a different view. 
You have 2 counsel, and I know you realize 
why Iam making this clear. You have your 
choice. You may allow your counsel to 
confer with you. We think a basis has been 
made; we are quite familiar, I assure you, 
with the decisions to which you refer. And 
I want to make the record perfectly clear. 

“Mr. BRADEN. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Wus. I think you understand the 
position of this committee. 

“Mr. BRADEN. Yes, sir, I do. 
you understand my position. 

“Mr. Jackson. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
join the chairman in his statement. I, too, 
am not satisfied with the reason he gives 
for declination to answer the question. I 
think the record should show very afirma- 
tively that there is an instance of commu- 
nication signed by a number of individuais 
and addressed to Members of the Congress 
of the United States. 

“There is a yery strong possibility that that 
letter was prepared by a Communist; and it 
points up one of the things that this com- 
mittee has been trying to put across, that 
well-meaning people pursuing a very worth- 
while goal are very frequently not suffi- 
ciently advised as to what they are doing 
when they lend their names to various peti- 
tions, letters, and so forth. A very strong 
likelihood exists—and we cannot know be- 
cause of the refusal of the witness to answer 
whether he prepared this letter—but a strong 
likelihood exists that the letter in question 
was prepared under Communist direction; 
that those who signed it signed a document 
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which was prepared by the Communist Party 
for their own purposes. 

“Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

“Mr: Brapen. I am sure the people who 
signed the letter will appreciate those as- 
persions, Mr. Jackson. 

“Mr. Jackson, The people who did what? 

“Mr. BRADEN. The people who signed the 
letter, I am sure, will appreciate the asper- 
sions on their intelligence. 

“Mr. Jackson, If they will pay a little more 
attention to what they are doing and have a 
little less concern about some of the other 
nonimportant things, I think everyone con- 
cerned will get along a lot better. 

“Mr. Brapen. I think that would be true 
of the committee. 

“Mr. Jackson. I still say that the attribu- 
tion on the letterhead appears that it has 
been prepared by a Communist organization 
that has been cited. 

“Mr. ARENS. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully 
suggest that the entire document that I dis- 
played to the witness be appropriately 
marked and incorporated by reference in the 
record. 

“Mr. WiLu1s. Let the document be so incor- 
porated. 

“(Document marked ‘Braden Exhibit No. 
1,’ and retained in committee files.) 

“Mr. BRADEN. Will that include the signers, 
Mr. Chairman, the names of the signers also? 

“Mr. ARENS. Now, Mr, Braden, please tell 
the committee when you were last here in the 
Atlanta area pursuant to your work. 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Brapen. I am trying to think exactly 
when it was, sir. The latter part of May. 

“Mr. ARENS. Of this year? 

“Mr, Baapen. Yes, sir, 

“Mr. ARENS. Were you here pursuant to the 
Official assignment which you have as a field 
organizer or field secretary, as it were, of the 
Southern Conference Educational Fund? 

“Mr. BRADEN. Yes, sir. I travel all over the 
South in the interest of integration. 

“Mr. ARENS. And where did you hold your 
meeting here in May? 

Doae Brapen, Did you ask me about a meet- 

g? 

“Mr. ARENS. Did you have a meeting here 
in May? 

“Mr, BRADEN. Again I will have to stand on 
the first amendment on the grounds that 
this is an invasion of private belief and as- 
sociation; that the question has no possible 
pertinency to any possible legislative pur- 
pose; and that the mandate establishing this 
committee is too vague for anybody to know 
what you are investigating. 

“Mr. ARENS. Mr. Chairman, I hope and ex- 
pect and am relying upon the request that 
I made that the explanation of pertinency 
which I gave at the outset of this interroga- 
tion carries over with reference to each of 
these principal questions. 

“Mr. BRADEN. That is understood, sir. 

“Mr. Arens. Were you in the Atlanta area 
in December of 1957? 

“Mr. BRADEN, I beg your pardon, sir. 

“Mr. ARENS. Were you in the Atlanta area 
in December of 1957? 

“Mr. BRADEN. Yes. 

“Mr. ARENS. And did you participate in a 
meeting here at that time? 

“Mr. BRADEN. Again the first amendment; 
same grounds, sir. Do I have to repeat it 
each time, or is it understood each time? 

“Mr, Wituis. Well, it is understood that 
you are referring to the first amendment. 

“Mr. BRADEN. The challenging of the perti- 
nency of the question, challenging the man- 
date of the committee, and my rights under 
the first amendment. 

“Mr. Arens. Then, Mr. Chairman, if there 
is to be an understanding on this record that 
there is, in response to each of these prin- 
cipal questions, a challenge to the perti- 
nency of the question, I respectfully suggest 
and request that the record likewise in each 
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instance, unless otherwise directed by the 
chairman, show a direction to the witness to 
answer the question. 

“Mr. Wiis. Yes. In order to establish 
the basis for any proceeding that might con- 
ceivably be instituted, do you understand 
that you are ordered to answer these ques- 
tions, meaning that the committee disagrees 
with your position and is insisting upon 
pertinency? Do we understand that? 

“Mr. Brapen. Yes. I understand, and I 
disagree with the committee, and I will un- 
derstand that you are directing me to an- 
swer each question in order to expedite the 
matter so that we will not be wasting the 
committee’s time and everybody else’s time 
on this. 

“Mr. Arens. I will not, however, be pre- 
cluded—— 

“Mr. WitLts. Let me suggest this: I think 
our budget for national defense is something 
like, oh, $38 to $40 billion per year. And I 
think we all know that the troublemakers 
are the masters of the Kremlin—Communist 
conspiracy, worldwide I am talking about— 
and here the representatives of the people in 
Congress feel compelled to spend the tax- 
payer’s money, this huge sum. And to indi- 
cate what a billion dollars is, it comes to my 
mind that, as a matter of arithmetic, a 
billion minutes have not ticked or gone by 
since the birth of Christ, and we are spend- 
ing almost $40 billion a year to fight this very 
thing to defend ourselves. 

“Now, sir, you are placing yourself in a 
position of saying that Congress has no 
right to inquire into the Communist con- 
spiracy in America. 

“Next question. 

“Mr. BRADEN. I am not saying you have no 
business at that. I am just saying your 
mandate is so vague, that nobody knows 
what you have a right to investigate, and the 
Suvreme Court has indicated—— 

“Mr. Wiis. You will be surprised how 
familiar we are with the decisions. 

“Mr. BRADEN. The Watkins—— 

“Mr. Wits. That is all right. Proceed. 

“Mr. ARENS. Now, Mr. Chairman, I should 
like, notwithstanding the general direction 
that the explanation of pertinency carries 
over to the principal questions, to add a brief 
explanation with reference to the question 
which I intend to propound in just a mo- 
ment. 

“Before this committee, Mr, Braden, a day 
or so ago, Mr. Armando Penha took an oath 
and testified respecting Communist Party 
techniques—Mr. Penha was in the Commu- 
nist conspiratorial operation in this country 
at the behest of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, and he served there for 8 years. 
In the course of his testimony yesterday he 
said in effect on this issue, that the com- 
rades are under a directive to penetrate non- 
Communist organizations, fine, patriotic, 
humanitarian organizations for the purpose 
of worming their way in, to further the Com- 
munist objectives. 

“I am now going to display to you, sir, 
some photographs, showing you and your 
wife entering the American Red Cross Build- 
ing in Atlanta, December of 1957, at which 
time it is our understanding you were a par- 
ticipant in sessions there. We should like 
to have you, first of all, look at these photo- 
graphs and tell the committee whether or not 
they are true and correct reproductions of 
your physical features as you were entering 
the American Red Cross in December of 1957, 
a fine, humanitarian, patriotic organization. 

“Mr. Brapen. Before we get to that, Mr. 
Arens, you said that Mr. Penha made some 
statements there. 

“Mr. ARENS. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully 
suggest the witness be ordered and directed 
to answer the question. This record is 
crystal clear if I ever saw one. 

“Mr. BRADEN. Mr. Chairman, the man made 
a lot of statements. 
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“Mr. Arens. I do not think the. committee 
needs to be harassed or haggled with by an 
identified Communist. 

“Mr, WiLuIs. Answer the question. 

“Mr. ARENS. Now, sir, kindly answer the 
question. 

“Mr, Brapen. Shall I take these pictures 
one by one? 

“Mr. ARENS. Kindly tell us whether or not 
these pictures are a true and correct repro- 
duction of yourself and your wife entering 
the American Red Cross Building in Decem- 
ber of 1957. 

“Mr. Brapen. While we are at it, my wife 
is not here, so I guess I can identify all of us, 
let’s see. This is a picture of me and James 
A. Dombrowski, executive secretary of the 
Southern Conference Educational Fund, and 
Mrs. Anne Braden, myself and Aubrey W. 
Williams, publisher of the Southern Farm 
and Home, who was director of the National 
Youth Administration under Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, one of the many liberal white 
southerners in the South who has been un- 
der attack for his position on integration. 

“While we are on the question of the 
Southern Conference Educational Fund, Mr. 
Chairman, since I think we—— 

“Mr. Wirus. Please do not-—— 

“Mr. AreNns. I respectfully suggest, Mr. 
Chairman, the witness now be ordered and 
directed to answer this particular question, 

“Mr. Brapen. I did answer it. I said what 
the picture showed. 

“Mr. Arens. You did not, sir. Do those 
pictures fairly and honestly and accurately 
represent you and your wife as you were 
entering the American Red Cross in Decem- 
ber of 1957? 

“Mr. Brapen. These are pictures taken 
from a building across the street, apparently 
by persons spying on the board of the South- 
ern Conference Educational Pund which met 
at the American Red Cross Building here in 
Atlanta last December 15. This is a common 
technique for harassing liberals in the South. 

“Mr. Arens. Now, did the Southern Confer- 
ence Educational Fund meet in the American 
Red Cross Building in December of 1957? 

“Mr. Brapen. It is a matter of public record 
that they did, and you probably have a copy 
of the board meetings—— 

“Mr. ARENS. Excuse me. Who solicited the 
quarters to be made available to the Southern 
Conference Educational Fund? 

“Mr. Brapen. I will have to stand on my 
previous refusal to answer on the same 
grounds, first amendment, and so forth. 

“Mr. ARENs. Did you paticipate in the ses- 
sion? 

“Mr. BRADEN. Same grounds. 

“Mr. ARENS. The record is clear, is it not, 
Mr. Chairman and counsel to the witness, 
that in response to each of these refusals to 
answer, the Chair has given a direction and 
there has been an appropriate explanation of 
the pertinency? 

“I see you nod your head. The reporter 
cannot get a yes from your nod. 

“Mr. BRADEN. I understand. My counsel 
and I understand that. 

“Mr. ARENs. Now, sir, are you connected 
with the Emergency Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee? 

“Mr. BRADEN. Same ground. 

“Mr, WiuLIs. You mean you refuse to an- 
swer on the same ground? 

“Mr. BRADEN. Yes, sir. I refuse to answer 
on the same ground. It being, you know—do 
we have to go through it each time or will 
it be understood, sir? 

“Mr. Arens. Was your association with 
Harvey O'Connor, an identified Communist, 
in Rhode Island in furtherance of the work 
of the Emergency Civil Liberties Committee? 

“Mr. Brapen. I was on vacation in Rhode 
Island, Mr. Arens, and you sent a subpena up 
there and took me off my vacation where it 
was cool and brought me down here in At- 
tanta where it is 90 degrees. 
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“Mr. Jackson, It is just as hot for the com- 
mittee, I might add. 

“Mr. Brapen. You can always go back to 
Washington. 

“Mr, Jackson. That is not much improve- 
ment. 

“Mr, ARENS. Now kindly answer the ques- 
tion. Did you and Harvey O'Connor, in the 
course of your conferences there in Rhode 
Island, develop plans and strategies outlining 
work schedules for the Emergency Civil Lib- 
erties Committee? 

“Mr. BrapEN. Same answer on the same 
ground, Mr. Chairman; same refusal to an- 
swer on the same ground. 

“Mr. ARENS. Now, in addition to the letter 
attacking this committee—and we are used 
to it—by the Southern Conference Educa- 
tional Fund, have you, as a field representa- 
tive or field organizer of the Southern Con- 
ference Educational Fund, promoted, stimu- 
lated, political pressure, or attempted politi- 
cal pressure, on the United States Congress 
with reference to security measures pending 
in the Congress? 

“Mr. BRADEN. I am afraid the question is 
too vague for an answer, Mr. Chairman. 

“Mr. ARENS. I will be specific then, sir. I 
will display, if you please, sir, a photostatic 
reproduction of a letter on the letterhead of 
the Southern Conference Educational Fund, 
signed ‘Carl and Anne Braden, field secre- 
taries.’ 

“Mr. BRADEN. May we have it read into the 
record? 

“Mr. ARENS. I am going to display it to 
you—in which, among other things, the re- 
cipient of the letter, ‘Dear Friend,’ is asked 
to write their Senators and Congressmen to 
oppose S. 654, S. 2646, and H. R. 977, all of 
which are security measures pending in the 
United States Congress. 

“Kindly tell this committee while you are 
under oath, sir, whether or not that photo- 
static reproduction of that letter is true and 
correct and valid. 

“Mr. BRADEN. I will have to read it first. 

“Dear Friend’—— 

“Mr. Wiis. After you read it—are you 
going to just read it, or will you answer the 
question as to whether you signed it or not, 
if it proves—— 

“Mr. BRADEN. It will indicate from the let- 
ter that I signed it, I think, I mean whether 
I did or not. It if is a letter I wrote, it is 
bound to have my name on it. 

“ ‘Dear FRIEND: We are writing to you be- 
cause of your interest in the Kentucky sedi- 
tion cases, which were thrown out of court 
on the basis of a Supreme Court decision 
declaring State sedition laws inoperative. 

“*There are now pending in both Houses 
of Congress bills that would nullify this de- 
cision. We understand there is real danger 
that these bills will pass. 

“We are especially concerned about this 
because we know from our own experience 
how such laws can be used against people 
working to bring about integration in the 
South. Most of these State statutes are 
broad and loosely worded, and to the officials 
of many of our southern States integration 
is sedition. You can imagine what may hap- 
pen if every little local prosecutor in the 
South is turned loose with a State sedition 
law. 

“Tt is small comfort to realize that such 
cases would probably eventually be thrown 
out by the Supreme Court. Before such a 
case reaches the Supreme Court, the human 
beings involved have spent several years of 
their lives fighting off the attack, their time 
and talents have been diverted from the 
positive struggle for integration, and money 
needed for that struggle has been spent in a 
defensive battle, 

“It should also be pointed out that these 
bills to validate State sedition laws are only 
a part of a sweeping attack on the United 
States Supreme Court. The real and ulti- 
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mate target is the court decisions outlawing 
segregation. Won't you write your 2 Sena- 
tors and your Congressman asking them to 
oppose S. 654, S. 2646, and H, R. 977. Also 
ask them to stand firm against all efforts to 
curb the Supreme Court. It is important 
that you write—and get others to write—im- 
mediately as the bills may come up at any 
time. 
“ ‘Cordially yours, 
“ ‘CARL AND ANNE BRADEN.’ 


“Mr. ARENS. Did you sign that letter? 

“Mr. BRADEN. Our signature is on the let- 
ter. 

“Mr. ArRENS. Were you a member of the 
Communist Party the instant you affixed 
your signature to that letter? 

“Mr. BRADEN. I refuse to answer on the 
same ground previously stated, Mr. Chair- 
man, 

“Mr. JacKSON. Mr. Chairman—— 

“Mr. ARENS. Mr. Braden, are you connected 
in any way with the Southern Newsletter? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. ARENS. I might explain to you. We 
had a man who has been identified as a 
Communist—— 

“Mr. BRADEN. Who is that? 

“Mr. ARENS. Eugene Feldman—who lives 
in Chicago, Ill. He is the editor of the 
Southern Newsletter. We had him before 
the committee yesterday, at which time we 
displayed to him the application for a post 
office box made on behalf of the Southern 
Newsletter, a publication which is developed 
in Chicago, which is sent to a post office 
box in Louisville, Ky., and then mailed out 
over the South. I would just like to ask you 
whether or not you, being a resident of 
Louisville, Ky., have anything to do there 
with the Southern Newsletter? 

“Mr. BrapEen. I think you are now invading 
the freedom of the press, Mr. Arens and Mr. 
Chairman, I object to your invasion of the 
freedom of the press, and I also decline to 
answer the question on the same grounds. 
You are not only attacking integrationists, 
you are attacking the press. 

“Mr. Arens. We have no further questions, 
if you please, Mr. Chairman. 

“Mr. Wiis. Any questions, Governor? 

“Mr. Tuck. I have no questions. 

“Mr. Jackson. I would say anyone who 
labors under the delusion that the Commu- 
nist press is anything close to free is cer- 
tainly making a very serious mistake. 

“However, I think, Mr. Counsel, with refer- 
ence to the letter sent out by the Southern 
Conference Educational Fund and signed by 
a number of individuals, there may conceiv- 
ably be some of those who signed the letter 
who did not realize that it was sponsored by 
a Communist front. For that reason I 
think, in all fairness, that those who might 
desire, if there are any who might desire, to 
withdraw their names from that letter be- 
fore it becomes a part of the official archives 
of our Committee on Un-American Activities 
should be given opportunity to do so on re- 
quest of the committee. 

“Mr. BRADEN. Mr. Chairman, since he made 
charges against—— 

“Mr. Wus. He is not making charges. 
He is making a statement for the record. 

“Mr, BRADEN. Southern Conference being 
a Communist front. 

“Mr. Jackson. I am told the Internal Secu- 
rity Subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the United States Senate has 
so characterized it. 

“Mr. BRADEN. I think we ought to be al- 
lowed to introduce in evidence a brochure 
showing what the Southern Conference Edu- 
cation Fund is about. Give decency a 
chance in the South. 

“Mr. Arens. In view of the distinguished 
Congressman’s observation on the Southern 
Conference Educational Fund, the organiza- 
tion which has been cited as a Communist 
front with which this man has a connection 
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as an identified Communist is the Emergency 
Civil Liberties Committee. The Southern 
Conference Educational Fund itself is, for 
all practical purposes, the successor organi- 
zation to the Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare, which itself had been cited as a 
Communist front. The Senate Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee ran an investigation of 
the Southern Conference Educational Fund— 
and I say in passing that I happen to have 
been identified with the Internal Security 
Subcommittee at that time and did the in- 
terrogating of the witnesses. 

“The report of the Internal Security Sub- 
committee with reference to the Southern 
Conference Educational Fund concludes sub- 
stantially as follows—this is not an exact 
quotation; it is only from memory—that an 
objective appraisal from the record compels 
the conclusion that the Southern Conference 
Educational Fund is, for all practical pur- 
poses, operating under the same leadership 
and for the same objectives as the Southern 
Conference for Human Welfare. : 

“Mr. BRADEN. May we have the record 
show, then, Mr. Chairman, that the Southern 
Conference Educational Fund was not spe- 
cifically listed as he said-—— 

“Mr. Jackson. Very well, Mr. Chairman. 

“Mr, BRADEN. Originally. 

“Mr. ARENS. That is one of the purposes 
why we wanted to interrogate you, because 
you are an identified Communist by a reli- 
able witness who placed her liberty on the 
line and said, ‘While I was in the Commu- 
nist Party, I knew him, to a certainty, as a 
member of the Communist Party conspiracy.’ 
That is you. You are now the field repre- 
sentative in this committee. We may desire 
eventually to consider a citation of the 
Southern Conference Educational Fund on 
the basis of the information which we are 
now and elsewhere developing.” 

Because of the foregoing, the said Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities was de- 
prived of answers to pertinent questions pro- 
pounded to the said Carl Braden, relative to 
the subject matter which, under Public Law 
601, section 121, subsection (q) (2) of the 
79th Congress, and under House Resolution 5 
of the 85th Congress, the said committee was 
instructed to investigate, and the refusal of 
the witness to answer the questions, namely: 

“And did you participate in a meeting here 
at that time? 

“Who solicited the quarters to be made 
available to the Southern Conference Educa- 
tional Fund? 

“Did you participate in the session? 

“Are you connected with the Emergency 
Civil Liberties Committee? 

“Did you and Harvey O'Connor, in the 
course of your conference there in Rhode 
Island, develop plans and strategies outlining 
work schedules for the Emergency Civil Lib- 
erties Committee? 

“Were you a member of the Communist 
Party the instant you affixed your signature 
to that letter? 

“I would just like to ask you whether or 
not you, being a resident of Louisville, Ky., 
have anything to do there with the Southern 
Newsletter?” 

Which questions were pertinent to the sub- 
ject under inquiry, is a violation of the sub- 
pena under which the witness had previously 
appeared, and his refusal to answer the afore- 
said questions deprived your committee of 
necessary and pertinent testimony and places 
the said witness in contempt of the House of 
Representatives of the United States. 


Other pertinent committee proceedings 


The following resolution was adopted at 
the organizational meeting of the commit- 
tee for the 85th Congress, held on the 22d 
day of January 1957: 

“Be it resolved, That the chairman be au- 
thorized and empowered from time to time 
to appoint subcommittees, composed of three 
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or more members of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, at least one of whom 
shall be of the minority political party, and 
a majority of whom shall constitute a quo- 
rum, for the purpose of performing any and 
all acts which the committee as a whole is 
authorized to perform.” 

The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of an executive session of the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, consisting of Hon. Epwin E. WIL- 
Lis, chairman; Hon. WiLLIaM M. TucK; and 
Hon. Donatp L. Jackson, held on the 8th day 
of August 1958, in room 225, Old House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C.: 

“The subcommittee was called to order by 
the chairman who stated the purpose of the 
meeting was to consider what action the 
subcommittee would take regarding the re- 
fusal of certain witnesses to answer material 
questions propounded to them in the course 
of the hearings conducted by the said sub- 
committee, in Atlanta, Ga., beginning on the 
29th day of July 1958, and what recommen- 
dations it would make regarding the citation 
of any such witnesses for contempt of the 
House of Representatives. 

“After full consideration of the testimony 
of the witnesses given at the said hearing 
in Atlanta, Ga., a motion was made by Mr. 
JACKSON, seconded by Mr. WILLIS, and unani- 
mously adopted, that a report of the facts 
relating to the refusal of Carl Braden to an- 
swer material questions before the said sub- 
committee at the hearing aforesaid, be re- 
ferred and submitted to the Committee on 
Un-American Activities as a whole, with the 
recommendation that a report of the facts 
relating to the refusal of said witness to 
answer material questions, together with all 
of the facts in connection therewith, be re- 
ferred to the House of Representatives, with 
the recommendation that the said witness 
be cited for contempt of the House of Rep- 
resentatives for his refusal to answer the 
questions therein set forth, to the end that 
he may be proceeded against in the manner 
and form provided by law.” 

The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of an executive session of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, consisting of 
Hon. Francis E. WALTER, chairman; Hon. 
Morcan M. MOULDER; Hon. CLYDE DOYLE; Hon. 
EpwIN E. Wilis; Hon. WILLIAM M. TUCK; 
Hon. DONALD L. JAcKson, and Hon. GORDON H. 
SCHERER, held on the 8th day of August 1958, 
in room 225, Old House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 

“The report of the facts relating to the 
refusal of Carl Braden to answer material 
questions was submitted to the committee, 
upon which a motion was made by Mr. 
SCHERER, seconded by Mr. DoYLE, and unani- 
mously carried, that the subcommittee’s re- 
port of the facts relating to the refusal of 
Carl Braden to answer material questions 
before the said subcommittee at the hear- 
ing conducted before it in Atlanta, Ga., on 
the 30th day of July 1958, be and the same 
is hereby approved and adopted, and that 
the Committee on Un-American Activities 
report and refer the said refusal to answer 
questions before the said subcommittee, to- 
gether with all the facts in connection there- 
with, to the House of Representatives, with 
the recommendation that the witness be 
cited for contempt of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for his refusal to answer such 
questions, to the end that he may be pro- 
ceeded against in the manner and form pro- 
vided by law.” 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 686) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives certify the report of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities of the 
House of Representatives as to the refusal of 


Carl Braden to answer questions before a 
duly constituted subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, together 
with all of the facts in connection therewith, 
under seal of the House of Representatives, 
to the United States Attorney for the 
Northern District of Georgia, to the end that 
the said Carl Braden may be proceeded 
against in the manner and form provided by 
law. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 365, nays 1, answered “pres- 
ent” 2, not voting 61, as follows: 


[Roll No. 167] 
YEAS—365 

Abbitt Curtin Hill 
Abernethy Curtis, Mass. Hoeven 
Adair Curtis, Mo. Hoffman 
Addonizio Dague Holifield 

bert Davis, Ga Holland 
Alexander Davis, Tenn. Holmes 
Alger Delaney Holt 
Allen, Tl. Dellay Holtzman 
Andersen, Dennison Horan 

H. Carl Dent Hosmer 
Andrews Denton Huddleston 
Arends Derounian Hull 
Ashley Devereux Hyde 
Ashmore Dingell Ikard 
Aspinall Dixon Jackson 
Auchincloss Dollinger James 
Avery Dononue Jarman 
Ayres Dooley Jennings 
Bailey Dorn, N. Y. Jensen 
Baker Dowdy Johansen 
Baldwin Doyle Johnson 
Baring Durham Jonas 
Barrett Dwyer Jones, Ala 
Bass, N. H. Eberharter Jones, Mo 
Bass, Tenn. Edmondson Judd 
Bates Elliott Karsten 
Beamer Everett Kean 
Becker Evins Kearns 
Beckworth Fallon Keating 
Belcher Farbstein K 
Bennett, Fla. 1l Kelly, N. Y 
Bennett, Mich. Feighan Keogh 
Bentley Fenton Kilday 
Berry Fino Kilgore 
Betts Fisher King 
Blatnik Flood Kirwan 
Boland Flynt Kitchin 
Bolling Fogarty Kluczynski 
Bolton Forand ox 
Bonner Ford Knutson 
Bow Forrester Krueger 
Boyle Fountain Lafore 
Bray Frazier Laird 
Breeding Frelinghuysen Lane 
Brooks, Tex ulton Lankford 
Broomfield Garmatz Latham 
Brown, Ga. Gary Lennon 
Brown, Mo Gathings Lesinski 
Brown, Ohio Gavin Libonati 
Broyhill George Lipscomb 
Budge Glenn Loser 
Burleson Granahan McCarthy 
Bush Grant McCormack 
Byrd Gray McCulloch 
Byrne, Pa. Green, Pa McDonough 
Byrnes, Wis. Gregory McFall 
Canfield Grifin McGovern 
Cannon Griffiths McGregor 
Carnahan Gross McIntire 
Carrigg Gubser McIntosh 
Cederberg Hagen McMillan 
Chamberlain Hale Macdonald 
Chelf Haley Mack, Ni. 
Chenoweth Halleck Mack, Wash. 
Chiperfield Harden Madden 
Christopher Hardy Magnuson 
Church Harris Mahon 
Clark Harrison, Va Mailliard 
Clevenger Harvey Marshall 
Coad Haskell Martin 
Coffin Hays, Ark. Matthews 
Cooley Hays, Ohio y 
Corbett Healey Meader 
Cramer Hemphill Miller, Calif. 
Cretella Henderson Miller, Md. 
Cunningham, Herlong Miller, Nebr. 

Iowa Heselton Mills 
Cunningham, Hess Minshall 

Nebr. Hiestand Mitchell 
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August 13 
Montoya Rhodes, Ariz. Taber 
Moore Rhodes, Pa. Talle 
Morano Riehlman Taylor 
Morgan Riley Teague, Calif. 
Morris Rivers Teague, Tex. 
Morrison Roberts Tewes 
Moss Robeson, Va Thomas 
Moulder Robison, N. Y. Thompson, La 
Multer Robsion, Ky. Thompson, N. J, 
Mumma Rodino Thompson, Tex. 
Murray Rogers, Colo. Thomson, Wyo. 
Natcher Rogers, Fla Thornberry 
Neal Rogers, Mass. Tollefson 
Nicholson Rogers, Tex. Trimble 
Nimtz Roosevelt Tuck 
Norblad Rutherford Udall 
O’Brien, Til. Sadlak Uliman 
O'Brien, N. Y. Santangelo Utt 
O'Hara, Minn. St. George Van Pelt 
O’Konski Saund Van Zandt 
O'Neill Saylor Vinson 
Osmers Schenck Vorys 
Ostertag Schwengel Vursell 
Passman Scott, N. C. Wainwright 
Patman Scott, Pa. Walter 
Patterson Scrivner Watts 
Pelly Scudder Weaver 
Perkins Seely-Brown Westland 
Pfost Selden Wharton 
Philbin Shelley Whitener 
Pilcher Sheppard Whitten 
Pillion Sieminski Widnall 
Poage Sikes Wier 
Poff Siler Wigglesworth 
Polk Simpson, IN. Wiliams, N. Y. 
Porter Simpson, Pa. Wilson, Calif. 
Price Sisk Withrow 
Quie Smith, Calif. Wolverton 
Rains Smith, Miss. Wright 
Ray Springer Young 
Reece, Tenn. Staggers Younger 
Reed Stauffer Zablocki 
Rees, Kans. Steed Zelenko 
Reuss Sullivan 
NAYS—1 
Nix 
ANSWERED “PRESENT’’—2 
Diggs O'Hara, Ill. 
NOT VOTING—61 
Allen, Calif. Dies Norrell 
Anderson, Dorn, S.C. Powell 
Mont. Engle n 
Anfuso Friedel Prouty 
Barden Gordon Rabaut 
Baumhart Green, Oreg Radwan 
Blitch Gwinn Rooney 
Boggs Harrison, Nebr. Scherer 
Bosch Hébert Sheehan 
Boykin Hillings Shuford 
Brooks, La Jenkins Smith, Kans. 
Brownson Kearney Smith, Va. 
Buckley Kilburn Spence 
Burdick Landrum Teller 
Byrne, Ill LeCompte Vanik 
Celler Machrowicz Williams, Miss. 
Collier Mason illis 
Colmer Merrow Wilson, Ind, 
Coudert Metcalf wi 
Dawson, Ill. Michel Yates 
Dawson, Utah Miller, N. Y. 


So the resolution was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Mr. Hébert with Mr. Allen of California. 
Mr. Anfuso with Mr. Baumhart. 

Mr. Rooney with Mr. Sheehan. 

Mr. Buckley with Mr. Coudert. 

Mrs. Blitch with Mr. Mason. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. LeCompte. 

Mr. Preston with Mr. Byrne of Illinois. 
Mr. Vanik with Mr. Harrison of Nebraska. 
Mr. Smith of Virginia with Mr. Kearney. 
Mr. Engel with Mr. Kilburn. 

Mr. Friedel with Mr. Smith of Kansas. 

Mr. Machrowicz with Mr. Scherer. 

Mr. Williams of Mississippi with Mr. Daw- 


son of Utah. 


Mr. Willis with Mr. Merrow. 


Mr, Yates with Mr. Miller of New York. 


Mr. Norrell 


with Mr. Bosch. 


Mr. Winstead with Mr. Jenkins. 

Mr. Dorn of South Carolina with Mr. Wil- 
son of Indiana. 

Mr. Dawson of Illinois with Mr. Gwinn, 

Mr. Colmer with Mr. Brownson. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Prouty. 

Mr. Anderson of Montana with Mr. Collier. 
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Mr. Teller with Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Metcalf with Mr. Radwan. 

Mr. Brooks of Louisiana with Mr. Hillings. 
Mr. Rabaut with Mr. Burdick. 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois changed his 
vote from “yea” to “present,” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


RECOGNITION FOR SUSPENSIONS 
IN ORDER AUGUST 14 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
renew the request I made earlier today 
and ask unanimous consent that it may 
be in order for the Speaker tomorrow to 
recognize to suspend the rules. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING ATOMIC ENERGY ACT 
OF 1954, AS AMENDED 
Mr. PRICE submitted a conference re- 
port and statement on the bill (H. R. 
13455) to amend the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, as amended. 


AMENDING DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
TEACHERS’ SALARY ACT OF 1955 
Mr. MITCHELL submitted a confer- 

ence report and statement on the bill 

(H. R. 13132) to amend the District of 

Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act of 1955. 


AMENDMENT OF LONGSHOREMEN'S 
AND HARBOR WORKERS’ COM- 
PENSATION ACT 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's 
table the bill (H. R. 13021) to amend 
section 41 of the Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act so 
as to provide a system of safety rules, 
regulations, and safety inspection, and 
training, and for other purposes, with 
Senate amendments thereto, and con- 
cur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 7, line 4, strike out “amended.” and 
insert “amended.’” 

Page 7, strike out lines 5 to 16, inclusive. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota, Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman tell us whether this 
has been cleared with the minority? 

Mr. WIER. Yes; this has been taken 
up with the Member on your side. He is 
in accord with this and, if he can be 
found, will subscribe to it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

a Senate amendment was concurred 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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TITLE 23, UNITED STATES CODE, 
ENTITLED “HIGHWAYS” 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 12776) to 
revise, codify, and enact into law, title 
23 of the United States Code, entitled 


“Highways,” with Senate amendment 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to dispense with the 
printing of the amendment in the Jour- 
nal and in the Recorp, due to the ex- 
cessive cost involved. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FALLO.. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
12776—highway codification bill—as 
passed by the Senate is different in only 
three respects from the bill as it passed 
the House. Three provisions were added 
which make no substantive change in the 
law as it now exists and which were in- 
serted on the Senate side by the Senate 
Committee on Public Works purely for 
the purpose of clarification. 

The first addition covers section 120 
and section 130 of the law and has to do 
with the use by State highway depart- 
ments of Federal funds for the elimina- 
tion of grade crossings and, in addition, 
the amount of contribution to be paid by 
a railroad when such a grade crossing 
elimination is deemed to be of benefit to 
that railroad. This amendment makes 
it expressly clear that a State may use 
up to 10 percent of the Federal funds 
allocated to it strictly for elimination of 
grade crossings if it so determines. In 
addition, in the course of a regular high- 
way construction program, either on the 
Interstate System on a 90 to 10 basis or 
the primary and secondary on a 50 to 
50 basis, funds may also be used either 
from the 90-percent source or the 50- 
percent source for elimination of grade 
crossings. 

It further provides that in the in- 
stances where a grade crossing is deemed 
to be of benefit to a railroad, the rail- 
road must pay 10 percent of the cost of 
the elimination of the grade crossing. 
It further provides that if more than one 
railroad is involved, the total amount 
payable is still 10 percent by all affected 
railroads. In other words, individually 
or collectively railroads pay 10 percent 
as the total payment. 

The second change simply clarifies a 
question of apportioning funds au- 
thorized for public lands highways 
among those States having more than 5 
percent of their area in public lands. 
In the 1930 act 5 percent or more of 
public lands was required to be in a State 
before such funds were apportioned to 
that State. However, this provision was 
not included in the Federal-Aid High- 
way Act of 1950. It was therefore de- 
termined that there was no justification 
for a 5-percent figure and the proviso 
allows full participation by all States in 
the public land highways program re- 
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gardless of the percentage of public 
lands within that State. 

The third change strikes out section 
315 having to do with the assignment by 
the Secretary of Commerce during any 
fiscal year of up to 10 of the regular em- 
ployees of the Bureau of Public Roads 
to technical institutions. This section is 
no longer necessary since S. 385, reported 
by the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service early in the session and 
which has now become Public Law 85- 
507, eliminated this provision and set up 
a training program covering civilian offi- 
cers and employees of the Government 
with respect to the performance of their 
official duties. 

I wish to clearly point out that this 
bill is purely a codification of existing 
law. The only amendments that have 
been inserted, either on the House or on 
the Senate side, are purely of a technical 
nature to clarify existing points in the 
law; to remove obsolete provisions; to 
make necessary typographical correc- 
tions, and to conform the bill in all ways 
to the United States Code as it now 
exists. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I have been 
consulted by the majority and have 
taken this up with the minority lead- 
ers. This is a corrective amendment for 
clarification purposes in the codifica- 
tion bill as passed by the House. 

a; FALLON. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PROVIDING AID AND ATTENDANCE 
ALLOWANCE OF $200 PER MONTH 
TO CERTAIN PARAPLEGIC VET- 
ERANS 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 3630) 
to amend the Veterans’ Benefits Act of 
1957 to provide that an aid and attend- 
ance allowance of $200 per month shall 
be paid to certain paraplegic veterans 
during periods in which they are not 
hospitalized at Government expense, 
with a Senate amendment thereto. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment as follows: 


Page 1, strike out all after line 5 over to 
and including line 6 on page 2 and insert: 

“(r) If any veteran, otherwise entitled to 
the compensation authorized under subsec- 
tion (o), or the maximum rate authorized 
under subsection (p), is in need of regular 
aid and attendance, he shall be paid, in ad- 
dition to such compensation, a monthly 
aid and attendance allowance at the rate 
of $100 for all periods during which he is 
not hospitalized at Government expense. 
For the purposes of section 335, such allow- 
ance shall be considered as additional com- 
pensation payable for disability.” 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. TeaGuE of Texas moves that the House 
concur in the Senate amendment with the 
following amendment: In lieu of the matter 
proposed to be inserted by the Senate 
amendment, insert the following: 

“*(r) If any veteran, otherwise entitled to 
the compensation authorized under sub- 
section (0), or the maximum rate author- 
ized under subsection (p), is in need of reg- 
ular aid and attendance, he shall be paid, 
in addition to such compensation, a monthly 
aid and attendance allowance at the rate of 
$150 for all periods during which he is not 
hospitalized at Government expense, For 
the purposes of section 335, such allowance 
shall be considered as additional compen- 
sation payable for disability.’ 

“Sec. 2. Effective as of January 1, 1959, sec- 
tion 314 of title 38 of the United States 
Code is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“‘(r) If any veteran, otherwise entitled 
to the compensation authorized under sub- 
section (0), or the maximum rate author- 
ized under subsection (p), is in need of 
regular aid and attendance, he shall be 


paid, in addition to such compensa- 
tion, a monthly aid and attendance 
allowance at the rate of $150 per 


month for all periods during which he is 
not hospitalized at Government expense. 
For the purposes of section 334 of this title, 
such allowance shall be considered as addi- 
tional compensation payable for disability.’ ” 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
this bill passed the House with the figure 
of $200 for each quadriplegic and most 
severely service-connected disabled vet- 
eran. The other body reduced that to 
$100 and our amendment puts it back 
to $150. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. My 
understanding is that very likely the 
Senate will agree to this amendment. 
It is better, perhaps, than losing it all, 
because the House bill increased it more 
than $200 a month; is that not correct? 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Am I correct in my 
understanding that the economy-minded 
Senate cut down the amount that the 
House wanted to pay? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. 
rect. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. How much did they 
cut it? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. They cut it 
from $200 to $100 a month. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. They cut it right in 


two? 
That is right. 


I yield to the 


That is cor- 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 
The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion. 
` The motion was agreed to. 
The title was amended so as to read: 
An act to amend the Veterans’ Benefits Act 
of 1957 to provide that an additional aid and 
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attendance allowance of $150 per month shall 
be paid to certain severe service-connected 
disabled veterans during periods in which 
they are not hospitalized at Government 
expense, 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table, 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the House Com- 
mittee on Public Works may have until 
midnight tonight to file several commit- 
tee reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, are there any minor- 
ity reports? 

Mr. BLATNIK. There are no minor- 
ity reports. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, further re- 
serving the right to object, does this in- 
clude the bill for the cultural center in 
Washington? 

Mr. BLATNIK. This includes the bill 
for the cultural center. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 
endar Day. The Clerk will call the first 
individual bill on the calendar. 


HSIU-KWANG WU AND HSIU-HUANG 
wu 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 13) for the 
relief of Hsiu-Kwang Wu and Hsiu- 
Huang Wu. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Hsiu-Kwang Wu and Hsiu-Huang Wu shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon payment of the required visa 
fees. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such aliens as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct the 
required numbers from the appropriate 
quota or quotas for the first year that such 
quota cr quotas are available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


ROBERT KARIA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 92) for the 
relief of Robert “aria. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it -nacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 212 (a) (19) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Robert Ka- 
ria may be issued a visa and admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if he 
is found to be otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of that act: Provided, That 
this exemption shall apply only to a ground 
for exclusion of which the Department of 
State or the Department of Justice has 
knowledge prior to the enactment of this act. 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


GEORGIOS IOANNOU 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 160) for 
the relief of Georgios Ioannou. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Georgios Ioannou shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


The till was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


LORI BIAGI 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1542) for 
the relief of Lori Biagi. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Lori Biagi shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first 
year that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert “That, for the purposes of sec- 
tions 203 (a) (3) and 205 of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Lori Biagi shall 
be held and considered to be the minor 
natural-orn alien child of Mr. and Mrs. 
Maurizio Biagi, lawfully resident aliens in 
the United States.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENOVEFFA MIGLIOZZI 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2043) for 
the relief of Genoveffa Migliozzi. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes of 
sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Genoveffa Migliozzi, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Mr. and Mrs. Niles Bassett, citizens of the 
United States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 1, at the end of line 7, strike out 
the period and insert the following: “Pro- 
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vided, That the natural parents of the bene- 
ficiary shall not, by virtue of such parentage, 
be accorded any right, privilege, or status 
under the Immigration and Nationality Act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, anc passed 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


HEINZ FARMER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2052) for 
the relief of Heinz Farmer. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (1) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Heinz 
Farmer may be issued a visa and be ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence if otherwise admissible under the 
provisions of that act: Provided, That a suit- 
able and proper bond or undertaking, ap- 
proved by the Attorney General, be deposited 
as prescribed by section 213 of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, if the beneficiary is 
not entitled to medical care under the De- 
pendents’ Medical Care Act (70 Stat. 250): 
And provided jurther, That the exemption 
granted herein shall apply only to a ground 
for exclusion of which the Department of 
State or the Department of Justice has 
knowledge prior to the enactment of this 
act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


HASAN MUHAMMAD TIRO 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2262) 
for the relief of Hasan Muhammad Tiro. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Hasan Muhammad Tiro shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MARIA PONTILLO 


The Clerk called the bill 
for the relief of Maria Pontillo. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Maria Pontillo shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from the 
appropriate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


(S. 2850) 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, line 7, after the words “visa 
fee” strike out the period and insert the 
following: “Provided, That the natural par- 
ents of the beneficiary shall not, by virtue 
of such parentage, be accorded any right, 
privilege, or status under the Immigration 
and Nationality Act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MARY LOUISE SHIELDS WILKINSON 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2935) for 
the relief of Mary Louise Shields Wilkin- 
son. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of section 201 (g) of the Nationality Act of 
1940, as amended, Mary Louise Shields Wil- 
kinson shall be held and considered to have 
been physically present in the United States 
during all the time she was residing abroad 
with her parents while her father, Leighton 
Shields, was stationed abroad as an employee 
of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


FEOFANIA BANKEVITZ 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2936) 
for the relief of Feofania Bankevitz. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 212 (a) (6) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Feofania 
Bankevitz may be issued a visa and be 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence if she is found to be other- 
wise admissible under the provisions of that 
act, under such conditions and controls 
which the Attorney General, after consulta- 
tion with the Surgeon General of the United 
States Public Health Service, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, may deem 
necessary to impose: Provided, That if the 
beneficiary is not entitled to medical care 
under the Dependents’ Medical Care Act 
(70 Stat. 250), a suitable and proper bond 
or undertaking, approved by the Attorney 
General, be deposited as prescribed by sec- 
tion 213 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act: And provided further, That the exemp- 
tion granted herein shall apply only to a 
ground for exclusion of which the Depart- 
ment of Justice or the Department of State 
had knowledge prior to the enactment of 
this act, 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


LETITIA OLTEANU 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2943) 
for the relief of Letitia Olteanu. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, 
p of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Letitia Olteanu shall be held and con- 
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sidered to be the minor alien child of Ilie 
Olteanu, a citizen of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


BERNABE MIRANDA AND MANUEL 
MIRANDA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2983) 
for the relief of Bernabe Miranda and 
Manuel Miranda. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, Bern- 
abe Miranda and Manuel Miranda shall be 
held and considered to be the minor alien 
children of Sfc. Elisha Miranda, a citizen 
of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


SALVADOR MIRANDA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2989) for 
the relief of Salvador Miranda. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Salvador Miranda shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


JOSE MARARAC 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3010) for 
the relief of Jose Mararac. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Jose 
Mararac shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born alien child of Juan Juan 
Mararac, a citizen of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That no natural parent of the bene- 
ficiary, by virtue of such relationship, shall 
be accorded any right, status or privilege 
under the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


JOSEPH DANIEL MAEDA BETTERLEY 
(TOSHIKAZU MAEDA) 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3031) 
for the relief of Joseph Daniel Maeda 
Betterley (Toshikazu Maeda). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes of 
sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child Joseph Daniel Maeda Betterley (Toshi- 
kazu Maeda) shall be held and considered to 
be the natural-born alien child of Sergeant 
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and Mrs. Donald James Betterley, citizens 
of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


GEORGIOS PAPAKONSTANTINOU 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3130) for 
the relief of Georgios Papakonstantinou. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Georgios 
Papakonstantinou shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the minor alien child of Mr. 
and Mrs. Gabriel Konstantinou, citizens of 
the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


AMILE HATEM AND LINDA HATEM 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3131) for 
the relief of Amile Hatem and Linda 
Hatem. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Amile Hatem and Linda Hatem shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon payment of the required visa 
fees. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such aliens as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct the 
required numbers from the appropriate 
quota or quotas for the first year that such 
quota or quotas are available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


EDELTRAUD MARIA THERESIA 
COLLOM 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3192) for 
the relief of Edeltraud Maria Theresia 
Coliom. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
Tead the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of paragraph (4) of section 
212 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Edeltraud Maria Theresia Collom may 
be issued a visa and be admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if she 
is found to be otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of such act: Provided, That a 
suitable and proper bond or undertaking, 
approved by the Attorney General, be de- 
posited as prescribed by section 213 of the 
said act. This act shall apply only to grounds 
for exclusion under such paragraph known 
to the Secretary of State or the Attorney 
General prior to the date of the enactment 
of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


NICK TSALIKIS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3270) for 
the relief of Nick Tsalikis. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Nick Tsalikis shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


CARL EBERT AND HIS WIFE, GER- 
TRUDE EBERT 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3276) for 
the relief of Carl Ebert and his wife, 
Gertrude Ebert. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
recommitted to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


With- 


ADAMANTIA PAPAVASILIOU 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3305) for 
the relief of Adamantia Papavasiliou. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Adamantia Papavasiliou, shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
child of Mr. and Mrs. George (Pappas) Papa- 
vasiliou, citizens of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That no natural parent of the bene- 
ficiary, by virtue of such relationship, shall 
be accorded any right, status, or privilege 
under the Immigration and Nationality Act. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


KIYOSHI UEDA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3316) for 
the relief of Kiyoshi Ueda. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc. That, for the purposes of 
sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Kiyoshi 
Ueda shall be held and considered to be the 
natural-born alien child of Willis Edward 
Fisher, a citizen of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


LEOPOLDO RODRIGUEZ-MEZA AND 
ADELA RODRIGUEZ GONZALES 
The Clerk called the bill (S. 3330) for 

the relief of Leopoldo Rodriguez-Meza 

and Adela Rodriguez Gonzales. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc. That, for the purposes of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, Leo- 
poldo Rodriguez-Meza and Adela Rodriguez 
Gonzales shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fees. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


FUAD E. KATTUAH 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3354) for 
the relief of Fuad E. Kattuah. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc. That, for the purposes of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, Fuad 
E. Kattuah shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct one number from the appropriate 


quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


CHO HACK YOUN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3401) for 
the relief of Cho Hack Youn. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Cho Hack Youn, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien 
child of Mr. George F. Buck, a citizen of 
the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


NESSIME KADOCH 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3402) 
for the relief of Nessime Kadoch. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (1) and (4) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Nessime Kadoch may be issued a visa and 
be admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence if he is found to be other- 
wise admissible under the provisions of that 
act: Provided, That a suitable and proper 
bond or undertaking, approved by the At- 
torney General, be deposited as prescribed 
by section 213 of the said act: And pro- 
vided further, That the exemption granted 
herein shall apply only to a ground for ex- 
clusion of which the Department of Justice 
or the Department of State has knowledge 
prior to the enactment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 
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DOULATRAM CHATTULANE CHAVEZ 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3404) for 
the relief of Doulatram Chattulane 
Chavez. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Doulatram Chattulane Chavez, shall 
be held and considered to be the natural- 
born alien child of Sfc. Adolph G. Chavez 
and Stella H. Chavez, citizens of the United 
States: Provided, That the natural parents 
of Doulatram Chattulane Chavez shall not, 
by virtue of such relationship, be accorded 
any right, privilege, or status under the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ALEXANDER NAGY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3421) for 
the relief of Alexander Nagy. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (3) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Alexander 
Nagy may be issued a visa and admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence if 
he is found to be otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of that act: Provided, That a 
suitable and proper bond or undertaking, 
approved by the Attorney General, be de- 
posited as prescribed by section 213 of the 
said act: And provided further, That this 
exemption shall apply only to a ground for 
exclusion of which the Department of State 
or the Department of Justice has knowledge 
prior to the enactment of this act, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


FEIGA CHIRINSKY ROSEMAN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3598) for 
the relief of Feiga Chirinsky Roseman. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Feiga Chirinsky Roseman shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of her last entry into the 
United States. 

Sec. 2. A suitable and proper bond or un- 
dertaking, approved by the Attorney General, 
shall be given on behalf of the said Feiga 
Chirinsky Roseman in the same manner and 
subject to the same conditions as bonds or 
undertakings given under section 213 of such 
act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


WENDY LEVINE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3615) for 
the relief of Wendy Levine. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
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child, Wendy Levine, shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born alien child of 
Mr. and Mrs. Martin A. Levine, citizens of 
the United States: Provided, That no natural 
parent of Wendy Levine, by virtue of such 
relationship, shall be accorded any right, 
status, or privilege under the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GERTRUDE YANG KOO 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3641) for 
the relief of Gertrude Yang Koo. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Gertrude Yang Koo shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a notion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


CHOE KUM BOK 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3665) for 
the relief of Choe Kum Bok. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc.. That, in the adminis- 
tration of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Choe Kum Bok, the fiance of Jack 
Putz, a citizen of the United States, shall 
be eligible for a visa as a nonimmigrant 
temporary visitor and may be admitted to 
the United States for a period of 3 months: 
Provided, That the administrative authori- 
ties find (1) that the said Choe Kum Bok 
is coming to the United States with a bona 
fide intention of being married to the said 
Jack Putz and (2) that she is found other- 
wise admissible under the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. In the event the marriage 
between the above-named persons does not 
occur within 3 months after the entry of the 
said Choe Kum Bok, she shall be required to 
depart from the United States and upon 
failure to do so shall be deported in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. In the event that the 
marriage between the above-named persons 
shall occur within 3 months after the entry 
of the said Choe Kum Bok, the Attorney 
General is authorized and directed to record 
the lawful admission for permanent resi- 
dence of the said Choe Kum Bok as of the 
date of the payment by her of the required 
visa fee. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


MARIA MICHELA LEO DI GIOIA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3676) for 
the relief of Maria Michela Leo Di 
Gioia. S 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.; That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
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Maria Michela Leo Di Gioia shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this act, upon payment of the required 
visa fee. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in 
this act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct 
one number from the appropriate quota for 
the first year that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to cancel any outstanding order 
and warrant of deportation, warrant of ar- 
rest, and bonds, which may have issued in 
the case of Maria Michela Leo Di Gioia. 
From and after the date of the enactment of 
this act, the said Maria Michela Leo Di 
Gioia shall not again be subject to deporta- 
tion by reason of the same facts upon which 
such deportation proceedings were com- 
menced or any such warrant and order have 
issued.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


amendment was 


CHAMBERLAIN WATER CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 228) for 
the relief of the Chamberlain Water Co., 
of Chamberlain, S. Dak. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the Chamberlain 
Water Co., of Chamberlain, S. Dak. (doing 
business as the Pepsi-Cola Bottling Co., of 
Chamberlain, S. Dak.), the sum of $3,116.40, 
representing expenses necessarily incurred 
by such company in moving to a new loca- 
tion after the acquisition on May 15, 1952, 
of the land and buildings formerly occupied 
by such company, by the United States 
for use in connection with the Fort Randall 
Dam and Reservoir project: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act shall be paid or delivered to or received 
by any agent or attorney on account of 
services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


PAUL THURY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 400) for 
the relief of Paul Thury. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Paul Thury, of 
Parkston, S. Dak., the sum of $200. The 
payment of such sum shall be in full satis- 
faction of his claim against the United 
States for compensation for losses sustained 
by him on his corn crop for 1955, such 
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loss having resulted from an error, by a 
representative of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, in the measurement of the corn acre- 
age which was allotted the said Paul Thury 
pursuant to the provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act shall be paid or deliv- 
ered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connec- 
tion with this claim, and the same shall be 
unlawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


_ The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


MARY K. RYAN AND WILLIAM A. 
BOUTWELL 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 489) for 
the relief of Mary K. Ryan and William 
A. Boutwell. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
any statute of limitations or lapse of time, 
claims for credit or refund, exclusive of in- 
terest, of overpayments of income taxes for 
the taxable years 1949 and 1950 based on 
excludable cost of living allowance may be 
filed by Mary K. Ryan, and her former hus- 
band, William A. Boutwell, both of Albu- 
querque, N. Mex., at any time within 1 year 
after the date of the enactment of this act. 
The provisions of sections 322 (b), 3774, and 
3775 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1939 
shall not apply to the refund or credit of 
any overpayment of tax for which a claim 
for credit or refund is filed under the au- 
thority of this act within such 1-year period. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


SONO HOSHI 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1110) 
for the relief of Sono Hoshi. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 33 of the Trading 
With the Enemy Act, the Attorney General 
is authorized and directed to accept and 
consider upon its merits any claim filed 
pursuant to section 9 (a) of such act, within 
6 months after the date of the enactment of 
this act, by Sono Hoshi, of Seattle, Wash., 
for the return of 10 shares of stock of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. for- 
merly owned by her, title to which was 
acquired by the United States under such 
act by vesting order numbered 10132 of the 
Office of Alien Property, together with any 
dividends declared on such stock while held 
by the United States, or the proceeds thereof 
if such stock has been liquidated by the 
United States. If no such return is made 
within a period of 60 days after the filing of 
such claim, said Sono Hoshi shall be en- 
titled, within 1 year after the expiration of 
such period, to institute suit pursuant to 
section 9 (a) of such act for the return of 
such property. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 


passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 
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GEORGE AND EMMA CLIFFORD 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2004) for 
the relief of George and Emma Clifford. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $2,350 
to George and Emma Clifford, of Pine Ridge, 
S. Dak. The payment of such sum shall be 
in full satisfaction of the claims of the said 
George and Emma Clifford for damages suf- 
fered by them in 1942 when they were forced 
to move from their home and forced to move 
their place of business as a result of the 
taking by the United States Army, for use 
as an aerial gunnery range, the land upon 
which their home and business were located: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction there- 
of shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


JOHN J. SPRIGGS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2629) for 
the relief of John J. Spriggs. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
any statute of limitations or lapse of time, 
jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Wyoming to hear, determine, and adju- 
dicate any claim of John J. Spriggs of Lan- 
der, Wyo., against the United States relating 
to certain lands in the Wind River Indian 
Reservation, Wyo., conveyed to him by quit- 
claim deed by Mary Bradford O’Neal Candler 
on November 18, 1925. Suit upon any such 
claim may be instituted at any time within 
1 year after the date of the enactment of 
this act: Provided, That nothing in this act 
shall be construed as an inference of liabil- 
ity on the part of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


RONALD H. DENISON 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3055) for 
the relief of Ronald H. Denison. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Ronald H. Deni- 
son of Kalamazoo, Mich., is hereby relieved 
of all liability for repayment to the United 
States of the sum of $1,217.42, representing 
overpayments of longevity pay to the said 
Ronald H. Denison, while he was an officer 
in the United States Air Force, such over- 
payments having been made as the result of 
administrative error. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the said Ronald H. Denison, the 
sum of any amounts received or withheld 
from him on account of the overpayments 
referred to in the first section of this act: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
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priated in this act shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conyiction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


JOSEPH H. LYM 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3894) for 
the relief of Joseph H. Lym, doing busi- 
ness as the Lym Engineering Co. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Joseph H. Lym, 
doing business as the Lym Engineering Co., 
the sum of $111,080.60 in accordance with 
the opinion and the findings of fact certi- 
fied by the Court of Claims to the Con- 
gress pursuant to Senate Resolution 142, 
84th Congress, Ist session: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. J. 
Res. 676) for the relief of certain aliens. 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That, for the purposes of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, Mukh- 
tar Mohammed, Ivy May Lee, Jacob Naggar, 
and Dimitrios Kondoleon (also shown as 
James Kondolus), shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this 
act, upon payment of the required visa fees. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to each alien as provided for in this sec- 
tion of this act, if such alien was classifiable 
as a quota immigrant at the time of the en- 
actment of this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control ofi- 
cer to reduce by one the quota for the quota 
area to which the alien is chargeable for the 
first year that such quota is available. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Vasilios Nicholas 
Scolarikos and Jose Santiago Savedra Calza 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fees. 

Sec. 3. The Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to cancel any outstanding order 
and warrant of deportation, warrant of ar- 
rest, and bonds, which may have issued in 
the case of Samuel Fox Stapleton. From 
and after the date of the enactment of this 
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act, the said Samuel Fox Stapleton shall 
not again be subject to deportation by 
reason of the same facts upon which such 
deportation proceedings were commenced or 
any such warrants and order have issued, 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 5, strike out the first word 
“and.” 

On page 1, at the end of line 5, add the 
following: “, and Alkon Lakubovicz.” 

On page 2, line 10, after the words “visa 
fees” strike out the period and add the 
following: “: Provided, That a suitable and 
proper bond or undertaking, approved by the 
Attorney General, be deposited as prescribed 
by section 213 of the said Act, in the case 
of Jose Santiago Savedra Calza.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a mo- 
tion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


FACILITATING ADMISSION OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. J. 
Res. 675) to facilitate the admission 
into the United States of certain aliens. 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That, for the purposes of 
sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Jose 
Nicolas Villador shall be held and consid- 
ered to be the natural-born alien minor 
child of Sgt. and Mrs. Ramon Villador, citi- 
zens of the United States. 

Sec. 2. In the administration of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, Masadeh 
Mogannam shall be deemed to have been 
born in Jordan. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, the minor child, Lee 
Wing Soon, shall be held and considered 
to be the natural-born alien child of Mr. 
Cheu Shing Lee, a citizen of the United 
States. - 

Sec. 4. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, the minor child, Maria 
Rosa Romao Pereira, shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Mr. and Mrs. Domingos Pereira, Jr., citi- 
zens of the United States. 


Sec. 5. For the purposes of sections 101- 


(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, the minor children, 
Theodoros Chokas, Ioannis Chokas and 
Efrosini Chokas, shall be held and consid- 
ered to be natural-born alien children of 
Theodore and Tasia Chokas, citizens of the 
United States. 

Sec. 6. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Alfred Nathaniel Mor- 
gan shall be held and considered to be the 
natural-born alien minor child of Verna 
Morgan, a citizen of the United States. 

Sec. 7. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, the minor child, Lee 
Young Kil, shall be held and considered 
to be the natural-born alien child of Mrs. 
Lillian Alma Moore, a citizen of the United 
States. 

Sec. 8. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Marcelino, Adelaida, 
Medardo, and Manuel Rocamora shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
minor children of Master Sergeant and Mrs, 
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Albert B. Rocamora, citizens of the United 
States. 

Sec. 9. In the administration of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Joyce Lee, the 
fiance of Jui-Sheng Hsieh, a permanent 
resident of the United States, shall be eligible 
for a visa as a nonimmigrant temporary 
visitor for a period of 3 months: Provided, 
That the administrative authorities find that 
the said Joyce Lee is coming to the United 
States with a bona fide intention of being 
married to the said Jui-Sheng Hsieh and that 
she is found otherwise admissible under the 
immigration laws. In the event the marriage 
between the above-named persons does not 
occur within 3 months after the entry of the 
said Joyce Lee, she shall be required to de- 
part from the United States and upon failure 
to do so shall be deported in accordance with 
the provisions of sections 242 and 243 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. In the 
event that the marriage between the above- 
named persons shall occur within 3 months 
after the entry of the said Joyce Lee, the 
Attorney General is authorized and directed 
to record the lawful admission for permanent 
residence of the said Joyce Lee as of the date 
of the payment by her of the required visa 
fee. 

Sec. 10. In the administration of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, Mrs. Lena F. 
Shelton shall be deemed to be a nonquota 
immigrant. 

Sec. 11. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, the minor children, 
Michalena and Nunzio Trabona, shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
children of Mrs, Josephine Falcone, a citizen 
of the United States. 

Sec. 12. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, the minor child, Carrie 
Whang, shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born alien child of Mrs. Mary 
Lou Gordon. a citizen of the United States. 

Sec. 13. The natural parents of the bene- 
ficiaries of sections 3, 5, and 11 of this act 
shall not, by virtue of such parentage, be 
accorded any right, privilege, or status under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page 2, line 12, strike out the name 
“Efrosini” and substitute “Efronsini”. 

On page 3, line 5, after “Master Sergeant” 
strike out “and Mrs.” 

On page 3, line 5, after the name “Roca- 
mora”, strike out “citizens” and substitute 
in lieu thereof the words “a citizen.” 

On page 4, after line 5, insert a new section 
11 to read as follows: 

Sec. 11. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, the minor child, Milka 
Drobac, shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born alien child of Mrs. Stella 
Drobac, a citizen of the United States. 

On page 4, line 6, strike out “Sec. 11.” and 
substitute “Src. 12.” 

On page 4, line 11, strike out “Sec. 12.” and 
substitute “Sec, 13.” 

On page 4, line 16, strike out “Sec. 13.” 
and substitute “Src. 14,” 

On page 4, line 17, strike out “and 11” 
and substitute in lieu thereof the following: 
“11, and 12.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


THOMAS A. HOWE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6489) 
for the relief of Thomas A. Howe. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, I would like to ask 
him a question. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule for 
the calling of individual bills on the Pri- 
vate Calendar, debate is not permitted, 
the Chair advises the gentleman from 
Texas. 

The gentleman from Kansas asks 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair advises 
the gentleman that reservation of ob- 
jection is not in order on the calling of 
individual bills on the Private Calendar. 

Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 


MR. AND MRS. JOSEPH D. METZGAR 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7178) 
for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph D. 
Metzgar. 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller 
General of the United States is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to relieve Mr. and Mrs, 
Joseph D. Metzgar of 984 Boulevard Street, 
Akron, Ohio, of the liability to pay to the 
United States Army the sum of $885.37. 
Such sum represents the overpayment of 
class Q allotments from July 1955 to April 
1956 and overpayment of accrued leave pay 
and allowances at discharge on April 8, 1955, 
and April 21, 1956. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 9, strike out “April 8, 1955, 
and”. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


ANGELO SARDO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7374) 
for the relief of Angelo Sardo. 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (4) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Angelo 
Sardo may be issued a visa and admitted 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence if he is found to be otherwise ad- 
missible under the provisions of that act: 
Provided, That a suitable and proper bond or 
undertaking, approved by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, be deposited as prescribed by section 
213 of the said act, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table, 


MRS. ELDREY L. WHALEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7685) 
for the relief of Mrs. Eldrey L. Whaley. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Eldrey L. 
Whaley, of Fairfax, Virginia, the sum of 
$484.80. The payment of such sum shall 
be in full settlement of all claims of the 
said Mrs. Eldrey L. Whaley against the 
United States for income taxes for the years 
1950 and 1951 withheld from the pay of her 
husband, Major Elwin I. Whaley (Army ser- 
ial number 0453764), who died in a pris- 
oner-of-war camp in Korea on May 7, 1951. 
Major Whaley was not liable for such in- 
come taxes under the provisions of section 
154 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1939; 
however, the Secretary of the Treasury re- 
fuses to refund such taxes on the ground 
that there was no timely claim filed there- 
for: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 5, strike “in excess of 10 per 
centum thereof.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


VIOLA BELGER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7720) 
for the relief of Viola Belger. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Viola Belger, of 
Jacksonville, Fla., in the sum of $20,586.40. 
Payment of such sum shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims of Viola Belger against 
the United States arising out of a motor 
vehicle accident involving a Navy vehicle 
being operated by a member of the United 
States Navy outside the scope of his au- 
thority: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike “$20,586.40” and in- 
sert "$1,500". 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
Sider was laid on the table. 
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EDITH DORN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8014) 
for the relief of Miss Edith Dorn. 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstand- 
ing the provision of section 212 (a) (9) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, Miss 
Edith Dorn may be issued a visa and ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence if she is found to be otherwise 
admissible under the provisions of that Act: 
Provided, That this exemption shall apply 
only to a ground for exclusion of which the 
Department of State or the Department of 
Justice had knowledge prior to the enact- 
ment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM H. PEARLMUTTER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8496) 
for the relief of William H. Pearlmutter. 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That William H. Pearl- 
mutter, of Brookline, Mass., be, and he is 
hereby, relieved of all liability to pay to the 
United States the sum of $606.43. Such 
sum represents a penalty assessed in connec- 
tion with an admission tax for the period 
October 1950 through May 1951 collected by 
the Tributary Theatre of Boston, Inc., and 
not paid into the United States Treasury. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike “the” and insert “a 
penalty assessed in connection with an.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


A. A. ALEXANDER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9262) 
for the relief of A. A. Alexander. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $1,131.50 to Mr. A. A. Alexander, 
of Des Moines, Iowa, in full settlement of 
all claims against the United States result- 
ing from damage done to his furniture and 
household goods while being shipped from 
the Territory of the Virgin Islands to the 
United States upon Mr. Alexander's resigna- 
tion as Governor of the Territory. The claim 
of Mr. A, A. Alexander is not a claim which 
is cognizable under the Federal Tort Claims 
Act: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection with 
this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Any person violating the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill for 
the relief of the estate of A. A. Alexander.” 
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With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6, strike “Mr.” and insert “the 
estate of". 

Page 1, line 8, strike “his”. 

Page 1, line 11, strike “Mr.” and insert 
“the estate of.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended to read: 


A bill for the relief of the estate of A. A. 
Alexander. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MRS. MARTHA NICOMETI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9952) 
for the relief of Mrs. Martha Nicometi. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Martha Nico- 
meti, Akron, N. Y., the sum of $500. The 
payment of such sum shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims of the said Mrs. Martha 
Nicometi against the United States in con- 
nection with a $500 departure bond which 
she posted on behalf of Anna Francesca 
Masiello (nee Terabassi) on November 16, 
1953, and which was declared breached (with 
consequent loss of the collateral posted with 
the bond) as a result of the failure of the 
said Anna Francesca Masiello (nee Tera- 
bassi) to depart from the United States as 
directed by May 23, 1954: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HOMER G. PRESTON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 10587) 
for the relief of Homer G. Preston. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Homer G. Preston, 
of Aurora, Colo., is hereby relieved of all 
liability to pay the Fitzsimons Army Hos- 
pital, Denver, Colo., the sum of $927.45. 
Such sum represents charges made by the 
hospital for outpatient treatment and hos- 
pitalization in 1955. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 4, strike “Fitzsimons Army Hos- 
pital, Denver, Colo.,” and insert “United 
States.” 

Page 1, line 6, strike “hospital” and insert 
“Fitzsimons Army Hospital, Denver, Colo.” 

Page 1, line 8, after “treatment” insert 
“in 1954.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MAGNOLIA AIRPORT, INC. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 10733) 
for the relief of Magnolia Airport, Inc. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $592 to 
the Magnolia Airport, Inc., Magnolia, Ohio, 
in full payment of its claim for instruction 
given T. Sgt. David A. Wargo under Public 
Law 550 between January 1, 1957, and April 
30, 1957. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 9, strike the period and insert: 
“: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
fall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 


MAJ. ANTHONY R. PARRISH 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 10813) 
for the relief of Maj. Anthony R. Parrish. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Maj. Anthony R. 
Parrish, of Arlington, Va., the sum of $2,000. 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims of the said Maj. 
Anthony R. Parrish against the United States 
for injuries, losses, and expenses arising out 
of a collision, which occurred on January 31, 
1948, at Munich, Germany, between a vehicle 
operated by the said Maj. Anthony R. Parrish 
and a United States Army truck being oper- 
ated by Jeter Maxwell, a private in the 
United States Army: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess Of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, line 1, strike out “Jeter Maxwell”, 
and insert in lieu thereof “Maxwell P. Jeter.” 

Page 2, line 3, strike out “in excess of 10 
percent thereof.” 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DUNCAN MOORE AND MARJORIE 
MOORE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 11156) 
for the relief of Duncan Moore and his 
wife, Marjorie Moore. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
any statutory period of limitation, refund or 
credit shall be made or allowed to Duncan 
Moore and his wife, Marjorie Moore, South 
Bend, Ind., of any overpayment made by 
them for the taxable year ending December 
31, 1949, of taxes imposed by chapter 1 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1939, if claim 
therefor is filed within 1 year after the date 
of the enactment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PAUL E. NOLAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 12144) 
for the relief of Paul E. Nolan. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Paul E. Nolan, 
Westbury, N. Y., is relieved of liability to 
pay to the United States the sum of 
$2,830.90, which was paid to him as salary 
in connection with his employment as a 
hydrologic field assistant by the Department 
of the Interior from October 31, 1955, to 
April 28, 1956, both dates inclusive, in viola- 
tion of the second sentence of section 2 of 
the act of July 31, 1894, as amended (5 
U. S. C. 62). In the audit and settlement 
of the accounts of any certifying or disburs- 
ing officer of the United States, full credit 
shall be given for the amount for which 
liability is relieved by this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 7, strike “April” and insert 
“August.” 

Page 1, line 8, strike “the second sen- 
tence of.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JAMES F. MORAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 11239) 
for the relief of James F. Moran. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he ts hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $1,834 to James F. Moran, of Milford, 
Mass., in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States. Such sum represents the 
loss of personal property during the impris- 
onment by the Japanese on April 9, 1942, of 
James F. Moran, who was unable to file claim 
under the Military Personnel Claims Act of 
1945, as amended (now codified 10 U. S. C. 
2732), on account of physical disability: Pro- 
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vided, That no part of the amount appropri- 
ated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services. 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sunt 
not exceedir 7 $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 2, after the word “act” strike 
the words “in excess of 10 percent thereof.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. MARIA TARSI PRIORI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R, 11299) 
for the relief of Mrs. Maria Tarsi Priori. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Mrs. Maria Tarsi 
Priori, who lost United States citizenship un- 
der the provisions of section 401 (e) of the 
Nationality Act of 1940, may be naturalized by 
taking prior to 1 year after the effective date 
of this act, before any court referred to in 
subsection (a) of section 310 of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act or before any 
diplomatic or consular officer of the United 
States abroad, the oaths prescribed by sec- 
tion 337 of the said act. From and after nat- 
uralization under this act, the said Mrs. 
Maria Tarsi Priori shall have the same citi- 
zenship status as that which existed imme- 
diately prior to its loss. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the able. 


CLAYTON T. WELLS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 12867) 
for the relief of Clayton T. Wells. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $580 to Clayton T. Wells, of Ware- 
ham, Mass., in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States. Such sum repre- 
sents the difference in retired pay from Jan- 
uary 1, 1946, to November 14, 1947, which was 
denied by the General Accounting Office due 
to the statute of limitation; payments were 
made for the period from November 15, 1947, 
to September 30, 1949: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 


ment: 


Page 2, line 2, after the word “act,” strike 
the words “in excess of 10 percent thereof.” 
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The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


amendment was 


BERNARD H. ENGLISH AND JOHN E. 
HAYDEN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 13437) 
for the relief of Bernard H. English and 
John E. Hayden. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Bernard H. Eng- 
lish and John E. Hayden, employees of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the sums 
of $100 each. Such sums represent coun- 
sel fees incurred by these employees in de- 
fending court actions against them to re- 
cover damages for alleged slander, instituted 
because of statements alleged to have been 
made by them in the course of their duties 
as employees of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission: Provided, That no part of the 
amounts appropriated in this Act shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


KITKO NEMOTO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 10993) 
for the relief of Kiiko Nemoto. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Kiiko Nemoto, the fiance of George V. 
Scott, a citizen of the United States, shall 
be eligible for a visa as a nonimmigrant 
temporary visitor for a period of 3 months: 
Provided, That the administrative authori- 
ties find that the said Kiiko Nemoto is com- 
ing to the United States with a bona fide 
intention of being married to the said George 
V. Scott and that she is found otherwise 
admissible under the immigration laws. In 
the eyent the marriage between the above- 
named persons does not occur within 3 
months after the entry of the said Kiiko 
Nemoto, she shall be required to depart from 
the United States and upon failure to do 
so shall be deported in accordance with 
the provisions of sections 242 and 243 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. Pn the 
event that the marriage between the above- 
mamed persons shall occur within 3 months 
after the entry of the said Kiiko Nemoto, 
the Attorney General is authorized and di- 
rected to record to the lawful admission for 
permanent residence of the said Kiiko Ne- 
moto as of the date of the payment by her 
of the required visa fee. 


This bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 
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SISTER MARY DAMION ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 11976) 
for the relief of Sister Mary Damion 
(Maria Saveria D’Amelio), Sister Maria 
Tarcisia (Maria Giovanna Fenuta), and 
Sister Maria Regina (Maria Lizzi). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Sister Mary Damion (Maria Saveria D’Ame- 
lio), Sister Maria Tarcisia (Maria Giovanna 
Fenuta), and Sister Maria Regina (Maria 
Lizzi), shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of 
the enactment of this Act, upon payment 
of the required visa fees. Upon the grant- 
ing of permanent residence to such aliens 
as provided for in this act, the Secretary 
of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct the required num- 
bers from the appropriate quota or quotas 
for the first year that such quota or quotas 
are available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ANNELIESE OTTOLENGHI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 12906) 
for the relief of Anneliese Ottolenghi. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (6) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Anneliese 
Ottolenghi may be issued a visa and ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence if she is found to be otherwise 
admissible under the provisions of such act, 
under such conditions and controls which 
the Attorney General, after consulation with 
the Surgeon General of the United States, 
Public Health Service, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, may deem neces- 
sary to impose: Provided, That a suitable 
and proper bond or undertaking, approved 
by the Attorney General, be deposited as 
prescribed by section 213 of the said act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 2, line 3, after the word “act”, 
change the period to a colon and add the 
following: 

Provided further, That the exemption pro- 
vided for in this act shall apply only to a 
ground for exclusion of which the Depart- 
ment of State or the Department of Justice 
had knowledge prior to the enactment of 
this act. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ARTHUR LEROY BROWN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 165) for 
the relief of Arthur LeRoy Brown. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Arthur LeRoy 
Brown of Purvis, Miss., the sum of $5,000. 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
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satisfaction of his claim against the United 
States (1) for compensation for personal 
injuries and property damage sustained by 
him, and (2) for reimbursement of hospital, 
medical, and other expenses incurred by 
him, as a result of an accident which oc- 
curred near Camp Shelby, Miss., on Febru- 
ary 26, 1942, between a United States Army 
vehicle and a vehicle owned and operated 
by the said Arthur LeRoy Brown: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 


That, notwithstanding any statute of limi- 
tations or lapse of time, the jurisdiction 
conferred upon the United States District 
Court for the Southern District of Missis- 
sippi by subsection (b) of section 1346, title 
28, United States Code, is hereby extended 
to a civil action, which may be commenced 
not later than 1 year after the enactment 
of this act, asserting any claim or claims of 
Arthur LeRoy Brown of Purvis, Miss., against 
the United States for money damages aris- 
ing out of personal injuries and property 
damage sustained by him in an accident 
which occurred near Camp Shelby, Miss., 
on February 26, 1942, between a United 
States Army vehicle and a vehicle owned and 
operated by the said Arthur LeRoy Brown. 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


was 


CHARLES C. AND GEORGE C. FINN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 761) for 
the relief of Charles C. and George C. 
Finn. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
any statute of limitation or lapse of time and 
notwithstanding the decision of the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit 
(case No. 14770), dismissing the claim 
of Charles C. Finn and George C. Finn in the 
case of United States of America, appellant, 
against George C. Finn, Charles C. Finn, 
Peter A. Bancroft, Vineland Elementary 
School District of Kern County and Interna- 
tional Airports, Inc., appellees, for want of 
jurisdiction, jurisdiction is hereby con- 
ferred on the United States Court of 
Claims to hear, determine, and render judg- 
ment, on the claim of Charles C. and George 
C. Finn arising out of the seizure on Septem- 
ber 15, 1952, by employees of the United 
States of a C-46A transport airplane belong- 
ing to Charles C. and George C. Finn: Pro- 
vided, That nothing contained herein shall 
be construed as an inference of liability on 
the part of the United States: And provided 
further, That suit upon such claim may be 
instituted by the claimants at any time 
within 1 year after the date of the enactment 
of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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CLIFFORD OESTERLEI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2265) 
for the relief of Clifford Oesterlei. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Clifford Oesterlei, 
of St. Louis, Mo., the sum of $442.60. Such 
sum represents the amount of settlement 
and costs for which the said Clifford Oesterlei 
was compelled to pay in settlement out of 
court of a civil action brought against him 
as the result of an accident which occurred 
on July 5, 1951, and which involved a United 
States mail truck being driven by the said 
Clifford Oesterlei, a regular carrier in the 
United States Post Office, St. Louis, Mo. Such 
sum shall be paid only on condition that 
the said Clifford Cesterlei shall use such sum, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, to 
pay such settlement and costs in full: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 6, strike out “in excess of 10 
percent thereof.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


TOLEY’S CHARTER BOATS, ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3193) 
for the relief of Toley’s Charter Boats, 
Inc., Toley Engebretsen, and Harvey 
Holmar. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Toley’s Charter 
Boats, Inc., of Salerno, Fla., the sum of 
$37.65; and to Toley Engebretsen and Harvey 
Holmar, of Salerno, Fla., the sum of 
$3,227.10. The payment of Such sums shall 
be in full settlement of all claims of the said 
Toley’s Charter Boats, Inc., Toley Engebret- 
sen, and Harvey Holmar for a refund of 
taxes paid pursuant to section 3469 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1939 (relating to 
tax on the transportation of persons); Pro- 
vided, That no part of either of the sums 
appropriated in this act In excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection 
with the claim settled by the payment of 
such sum, and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Any person violating the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 7, strike out “Holmar”, and 
insert “Homlar.” 

Page 1, line 10, strike out “Holmar”, arid 
insert “Homlar.” 
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Page 2, line 3, strike out “in excess of 10 
percent thereof.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Toley’s Charter 
Boats, Inc., Toley Engebretsen, and Har- 
vey Homlar.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


WALDO E. MILLER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4991) 
for the relief of Waldo E. Miller. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any moneys in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Waldo E. Miller, 
of Savannah, Ga., the sum of $1,000. The 
payment of such sum shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims of the said Waldo E. 
Miller against the United States arising out 
of damages caused to his automobile as a 
result of its being struck on July 15, 1953, 
while legally parked in front of his home in 
Savannah, Ga., by a vehicle of thé Depart- 
ment of the Army. This claim is not 
cognizable under the provisions of law com- 
monly referred to as the Federal Tort Claims 
Act: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 
percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 3, strike out “in excess of 10 
percent thereof.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


amendment was 


JAMES McGUIRE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7337) 
for the relief of James McGuire. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $155 to James McGuire, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States. Such 
sum represents payments deducted from his 
salary while working for the Brooklyn Con- 
servatory of Music for the period beginning 
January 1, 1949, and ending December 31, 
1952. The Brooklyn Conservatory of Music 
being a nonprofit educational organization 
was not covered by the Social Security Act 
during this period. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, strike “$155” and insert 
“$154.36.” 
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Page 1, line 13, strike the period and in- 
sert: “Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000." 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossd 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


MR. AND MRS. ROBERT B. HALL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8184) 
for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. Robert B. 
Hall. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert B. Hall, Los Angeles, Calif., the sum 
of $1,300. The payment of such sum shall 
be in full settlement of all claims of Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert B. Hall against the United 
States for refund of an overpayment with 
respect to their Federal income-tax liability 
for the calendar year 1950: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall kè 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the-con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 11, strike “in excess of 10.” 

Page 2, line 1, strike “percent thereof.” 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


THOMAS FORMAN SCREVEN, JULIA 
SCREVEN DANIELS, AND MAY 
BOND SCREVEN RHODES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 10559) 
for the relief of Thomas Forman 
Screven, Julia Screven Daniels, and May 
Bond Screven Rhodes, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, in equal shares, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Thomas Forman Screven, Julia Screven 
Daniels, and May Bond Screven Rhodes, the 
total sum of $8,975, plus interest on such 
sum compounded annually at the rate of 6 
percent per annum from October 1, 1943, 
to the date of enactment of this act. The 
payment of such sum shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims of each of such persons 
against the United States for the reasonable 
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value, as of October 1, 1943, of block num- 
bered C 37, Pine Gardens Subdivision, Brew- 
ton Hill Plantation, Hulin Ward, in Savan- 
nah, Ga., which property was taken by the 
United States in condemnation proceed- 
ings (Civil Action No. 204, Savannah divi- 
sion) begun June 11, 1942, the final order 
in which was entered October 1, 1943, with- 
out actual notice of such proceedings being 
given to any of such persons: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, lines 7 to 9, strike “plus interest 
on such sum compounded annually at the 
rate of 6 percent per annum from October 1, 
1943, to date of enactment of this act.” and 
insert a period. 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


amendment was 


MRS. DOROTHY MONE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 11145) 
for the relief of Mrs. Dorothy (Hyman) 
Monk. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Mrs. Dorothy 
(Hyman) Monk, McLean, Va., is relieved of 
lability to repay to the United States the 
sum of $1,190. Such sum represents the 
amount of the class E allotments which were 
erroneously paid to her by the United States 
for the period beginning August 1, 1942, and 
ending May 31, 1945, both dates inclusive, 
incident to the military service of Herbert 
Hyman (Army serial No, 31008722). In the 
audit and settlement of the accounts of any 
certifying or disbursing officer of the United 
States, full credit shall be given for the 
amount for which lability is relieved by this 
act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
Sider was laid on the table. 


ADELE M. PARKER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 11817) 
for the relief of Adele M. Parker. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Adele M. 
Parker, of Springfield, Mass., the sum of 
$5,000 as a gratuity for the death of her son, 
George J. MacDonald, Jr., United States Na- 
val Reserve, who died on February 4, 1944, 
while on active duty: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
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guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 10, strike out “in excess of 10 
percent thereof.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


amendment was 


ERNEST T. STEPHENS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 12154) 
for the relief of Ernest T. Stephens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Ernest T. Ste- 
phens, of Pensacola, Fla., is relieved of all lia- 
bility to pay to the United States the sum 
of $3,894.64, representing reimbursement of 
gross compensation paid him for work at the 
United States Naval Air Station, Pensacola, 
Fla., by the United States Government for 
the employment period of December 19, 1956, 
until February 17, 1958: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 10, strike out “in excess of 10 
percent thereof.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MR. AND MRS. ALTO ROSS AND 
CHILDREN AND E. B. ARD AND HIS 
DAUGHTER, MRS. JOAN ARD 
NICHOLS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 12207) 
for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. Alto Ross 
and children and for E, B. Ard and his 
daughter, Mrs. Joan Ard Nichols. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay out of any money in the not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $5,749 to 
Alto Ross, of Bainbridge, Ga.; the sum of 
$1,500 to Mrs. Alto (Audrey) Ross, of Bain- 
bridge, Ga.; the sum of $1,750 to Alto Ross, 
the natural and legal guardian of Gloria Ann 
Ross, of Bainbridge, Ga.; the sum of $1,500 
to Alto Ross, the natural and legal guardian 
of Terry Ross, of Bainbridge, Ga.; and the 
sum of $500 to Alto Ross, the natural and 
legal guardian of Bobby Nell Ross, of Bain- 
bridge, Ga.; the sum of $2,500 to Joan Ard 
Nichols (married and now of age), of Bain- 
bridge, Ga.; the sum of $404 to E. B. Ard, of 
Bainbridge, Ga., as reimbursement for med- 
ical expenses incurred because of injuries to 
his then minor and unmarried daughter, 
Joan Ard, in full and final settlement of the 
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claims of the named individuals against the 
United States, arising out of an accident in- 
volving a United States Army vehicle which 
occurred on United State Highway No. 84 
about 4 miles west of Bainbridge, Ga., on 
October 1, 1954. The operator of the Army 
vehicle in that accident has been determined 
not to have been acting within the scope of 
his employment, and the claims based on the 
accident are not cognizable under the Fed- 
eral Tort Claims Act, provisions now set out 
in title section 2, paragraph 28, of the United 
States Code: Provided, That no part of the 
amounts appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with the claims covered by this act, 
and the same shall be unlawful, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any per- 
son violating the provisions of this act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. SUE PYLE 


The Clerk called the bill (H, R. 12286) 
for the relief of Mrs. Sue Pyle. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury, be and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $10,000 to Mrs. Sue Pyle, of 
Miami, Fla., in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States. Such sum repre- 
sents compensation for the death of her son, 
Ray Sweeton Pyle, who was killed as the 
result of an accident involving United States 
soldiers from Camp Forrest, Tenn., on 
maneuvers near the home of the said Ray 
Sweeton Pyle, on June 22, 1943: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


S. JACKSON & SON, INC. 


The clerk called the bill (H. R. 12655) 
for the relief of S. Jackson & Son, Inc. 

There being no objection, the clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the not 
otherwise appropriated, to S. Jackson & Son, 
Inc., New Orleans, La., the sum of $361.80. 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims of such corporations 
against the United States for refund of ex- 
cessive customs duty paid by it in connec- 
tion with the consumption entry No. 1010 of 
August 29, 1951, because of a clerical error 
in the entered and appraised values of a 
portion of the merchandise involved: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
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ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 2, strike out “in excess of 10 
percent thereof.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


COL. FRED C. GRAY 


The clerk called the bill (H. R. 12747) 
for the relief of Col. Fred C. Gray. 

There being no objection, the clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Col. Fred C. Gray, 
United States Air Force, the sum of $15,582.55. 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims of Col. Fred C. Gray 
against the United States on account of the 
destruction of his personal property by a 
fire on September 1, 1955, in the quarters 
assigned to him at Tyndall Air Force Base, 
Fla.: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out 15,582.55" and 
insert “2,708.30.” 

Page 1, line 12 strike out “in excess of 10 
percent thereof.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MR. AND MRS. MOSES GLIKOWSKY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 13116) 
for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. Moses 
Glikowsky. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
af $10,000 to Mr. and Mrs. Moses Glikowsky, 
of New York City, N. Y. Such sum represents 
a gratuity for the death of their son, David 
Glikowsky, who was drowned on July 26, 1957, 
in the course of military exercises performed 
while he was serving as a Marine reserve at 
the Troop Training Unit, Atlantic, United 
States Marine Corps., at Norfolk, Va.: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appropri- 
ated in this act shall be paid or delivered to 
or recetyed by any agent or attorney on ac- 
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count of services rendered in connection with 
this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Any person violating the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction thereof shall be 
fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


NUNIK FIRJANIAN AND FLORENCE 
THOMASI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3904) 
for the relief of Nunik Firjanian. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Nunik Firjanian shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 4, after the name “Nunik 
Firjanian” insert the following: “and Flor- 
ence Thomasi.” 

On page 1, line 7, after the word “visa” 
strike out “fee” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “fees,” 

On page 1, line 8, strike out the word 
“alien” and substitute “aliens.” 

On page 1, line 10, strike out the words 
“one number” and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “two numbers,” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Nunik Firjanian 
and Florence Thomasi.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF AUTOMOTIVE 
TRADE 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. 


` Res. 666) to refer to the Court of Claims 


the bill (H. R. 10297) for the relief of 
the Chicago School of Automotive 
Trade, Inc. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the bill (H. R. 10297) en- 
titled “A bill for the relief of the Chicago 
School of Automotive Trade, Inc.,” now 
pending in the House, together with all 
the accompanying papers, is hereby referred 
to the Court of Claims; and the court shall 
proceed with the same in accordance with 
the provisions of sections 1492 and 2509 of 
title 28 of the United States Code and re- 
port to the House of Representatives, at the 
earliest practicable date, giving such find- 
ings of fact and conclusions thereon as 
shall be sufficient to inform the Congress 
of the nature and character of the demand 
as a claim, legal, or equitable, against the 
United States and the amount, if any, 
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legally or equitably due from the United 
States to the claimant. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


D. A. WHITAKER AND OTHERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9950) 
for the relief of D. A. Whitaker and 
others. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That, notwithstanding 
ahy statute of limitations or lapse of time, 
jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the 
Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claims of D. A. 
Whitaker, Route 1, Pulaski, Va.; Marvin D. 
Worrell, Route 3, Hillsville, Va.; Kenneth 
Frost, 109 Alleghany Street, Christiansburg, 
Va.; Robert R. Beard, 200 Round Hill Drive, 
Christiansburg, Va.; Warren C. Reed, Box 
506, Christiansburg, Va.; A. E. Hall, Route 1, 
Dublin, Va.; Clarence L. Knepper, 10 Pulaski 
Avenue, Fairlawn, Radford, Va.; Paul K. 
Bird, 1034 Carson Street, Radford, Va.; Glen- 
dy Quesenberry, Route 2, Box 48, Dublin, Va.; 
Charles D. Worrell, Route 1, Woodlawn, Va.; 
Jessie H. Smith, Route 2, Radford, Va.; 
James C. Hutton, Sr., 2 Jackson Avenue, Fair- 
lawn, Radford, Va.; E. Ray Liddle, Route 3, 
Box 62, Galax, Va.; Lester L. Maupin, 29 Ridge 
Road, Fairlawn, Radford, Va.; Marlin. E. 
Campbell, 9 Dudley Ferry Road, Radford, Va.; 
James E. Trammell, 17 Brandon Road, Route 
2, Radford, Va.; 

K. L. Munsey, 514 Roanoke Street, Chris- 
tiansburg, Va.; Alexander Wirt, Route 1, Box 
43, Cambria, Va.; C. E, Hutchens, Station A, 
Box 181, Radford, Va.; Charles Walker, Box 
895, Pearisburg, Va.; R. M. Shelburne, Route 
1, Christiansburg, Va.; L. C. Anderson, 12 
Jackson Avenue, Radford, Va.; E. A. Melton, 
Hilisville, Va.; Robert Altizer, Christians- 
burg, Va.; Eugene H., Wheeler, 706 South 
Main, Blacksburg, Va.; R. E. Martin, 6 South 
Drive, Radford, Va.; W. A. Miller, 1035 Carson 
Street, Radford, Va.; G. P. Hatcher, 32 Dud- 
ley Ferry Road, Radford, Va.; Harold E. 
Semones, 300 Clement Street, Radford, Va.; 
Forrest F. Farley, 812 Twelfth Street, Rad- 
ford, Va.; 

Cordle McCoy, Radford, Va.; Harry E. 
Strupe, Route 2, Radford, Va.; William G. 
Moore, Box 114, Parrott, Va.; Charles W. 
FPortner, Pulaski, Va.; Glen D. Tolbert, Floyd, 
Va.; Roy A. Brumfield, Route 2, Cambria, 
Va,; Clyde C. Bruce, Box 117, Belspring, Va.; 
Olas Jennings, Box 714, Dublin, Va.; Leo S. 
Stanger, Route 1, Cambria, Va.; David W. 
Hearn, Dublin, Va.; Roy V. Crawford, Box 
605, Blacksburg, Va.; Irving N. Akers, Rural 
Retreat, Va.; Booker C. Linkous, Radford, 
Va.; 

Pete H. McKee, Christiansburg, Va.; Paul 
Whitaker, 1003 Ninth Street, Radford, Va.; 
O. S. Hunt, 614 Clement Street, Radford, 
Va.; Grover Page, Parrott, Va.: B. P. Thomp- 
son, 46 State Street, Radford, Va.; Edward 
W. Farmer, Mounted Route, Enola, Pa,; 
Grover A. Teel, Christiansburg, Va.; and Clar- 
ence E. Henley, 953 Clark Street, Pulaski, Va., 
for basic and overtime compensation and 
shift differential pay as governed by the pro- 
visions of the Federal Employees Pay Act of 
1945, as amended (title 5, U. S. C., sec. 84 and 
secs. 901 through 958), for services performed 
since 1945 by them at the Radford Arsenal, 
Radford, Va.: Provided, That actions on such 
claims shall be brought within 1 year from 
the date that this act becomes effective. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 3, line 15, after “Virginia” insert 
“Wesly D. Chumbly, Route 1, Box 51, Shaws- 
ville, Va.; Robert C. Willis, 108 Lee Avenue 
NE., Roanoke, Va.” 
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to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FREE ENTRY OF CERTAIN CHAPEL 
BELLS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 13076) 
to provide for the free entry of certain 
chapel bells imported for the use of the 
Abelard Reynolds School No. 42, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. ; 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
admit free of duty 25 chapel bells, which are 
more particularly described as 2 fully chro- 
matic octaves, 25 bells, in the key of C, No. 
22 size, imported for the use of the Abelard 
Reynolds School No. 42, Rochester, N. Y. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ROGER P. AMES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7544) 
to amend the act entitled “An act to rec- 
ognize the high public service rendered 
by Maj. Walter Reed and those associ- 
ated with him in the discovery of the 
cause and means of transmission of yel- 
low fever,” approved February 28, 1929, 
by including therein the name of Roger 
P. Ames. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“An act to recognize the high public service 
rendered by Maj. Walter Reed and those as- 
sociated with him in the discovery and the 
cause and means of transmission of yellow 
fever,” approved February 28, 1929 (45 Stat. 
1409), is amended by inserting after “Aris- 
tides Agramonte,” the first time it appears in 
such act the following: “Roger P. Ames.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This 
ane the call of the Private Calen- 

ar. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 595) for the relief of certain aliens, 
with Senate amendments thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments as follows: 

Page 1, line 4, after “act,” insert “Sho 
Ging Wong.” 

Page 2, line 17, after “Gauthier,” insert 
“and.” 

Page 2, lines 17 and 18, strike out “and 
Taeko Takamura Elliott.” 

Page 2, after line 21, insert: 

“Src. 4. The natural parents of Giovannino 
Tiberio and Mary Pecek, by virtue of such 
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relationship, shall not be accorded any right, 
status, or privilege under the Immigration 
and Nationality Act.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 620) for the relief of certain 
aliens, with Senate amendments thereto, 
and concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 4, strike out “Gaspare Valenti.” 

Page 1, line 5, after “Lorek,” insert “and.” 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “and Severino 
Passi Gateb.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 
STATES OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 634) to facilitate the admission into 
the United States of certain aliens, with 
Senate amendments thereto. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Page 2, strike out lines 6 to 9, inclusive, 
and insert: 

“Sec. 4. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Norma Conchita Magrecia 
Valmores shall be held and considered to be 
the minor natural-born alien child of Mr. 
Sinforoso Aparis, a citizen of the United 
States.” 

Page 3, after line 23, insert: 

“Sec. 12. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Nikoleta Lampropoulou shall 
be held and considered to be the natural- 
born minor alien child of Mr. and Mrs. James 
Zouboukos, citizens of the United States.” 

Page 4, line 1, strike out “12” and in- 
sert “13.” 

Page 4, line 2, strike out “and.” 

Page 4, line 2, after “10”, insert “and 12.” 

Page 4, after line 4, insert: 

“Sec, 14. In the administration of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, Eiko Soeno, 
the fiance of William C. Peoples, a citizen 
of the United States, shall be eligible for a 
visa as a nonimmigrant temporary visitor for 
a period of 3 months: Provided, That the 
administrative authorities find that the said 
Eiko Soeno is coming to the United States 
with a bona fide intention of being married 
to the said William C. Peoples and that she 
is found otherwise admissible under the im- 
migration laws. In the event the marriage 
between the above-named persons does not 
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occur within 3 months after the entry of 
the said Eiko Soeno, she shall be required 
to depart from the United States and upon 
failure to do so shall be deported in accord- 
ance with the provisions of sections 242 and 
243 of the Immigration and Nationality Act. 
In the event that the marriage between the 
above-named persons shall occur within 3 
months after the entry of the said Eiko Soeno, 
the Attorney General is authorized and di- 
rected to record the lawful admission for 
permanent residence of the said Eiko Soeno 
as of the date of the payment by her of 
the required visa fee.” 

Page 4, after line 4, insert: 

“Sec. 15. In the administration of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, Salvatore 
Verderaime, the fiancé of Sarah Testa, a citi- 
zen of the United States, shall be eligible 
for a visa as a nonimmigrant temporary 
visitor for a period of 8 months: Provided, 
That the administrative authoritics find that 
the said Salvatore Verderaime is coming to 
the United States with a bona fide intention 
of being married to the said Sarah Testa and 
that he is found otherwise admissible under 
the immigration laws. In the event the 
marriage between the above-named persons 
does not occur within 3 months after the 
entry of the said Salvatore Verderaime, he 
shall be required to depart from the United 
States and upon failure to do so shall be 
deported in accordance with the provisions 
of sections 242 and 243 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. In the event that the 
marriage between the above-named persons 
shall occur within 3 months after the entry 
of the said Salvatore Verderaime, t_e Attor- 
ney General is authorized and directed to 
record the lawful admission for permanent 
residence of the said Salvatore Verderaime 
as of the date of the payment by him of the 
required visa fee.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn-~ 
sylvania? 

Mr. KEATING. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
explain these amendments? 

Mr. WALTER. The Senate amended 
the joint resolution by adding three 
names. We agreed to the inclusion of 
the names after having examined Sena- 
tor EasTLanp’s 3 bills, S. 3976, S. 3977 and 
S. 4057, for the relief of the 3 benefici- 
aries, respectively. We are concurring in 
the action of the Senate in the addition 
of these names. 

Mr. KEATING. I withdraw my reser- 
vation of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


WAIVING CERTAIN PROVISIONS OF 
SECTION 212 (A) OF THE IMMI- 
GRATION AND NATIONALITY ACT 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 636) to waive certain provisions of 
section 212 (a) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act in behalf of certain 
aliens, with amendments of the Senate 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 
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The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, after line 10, insert: 

“Sec. 4. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 212 (a) (9) and (19) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Albert Albarede 
may be issued a yisa and be admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
if he is found to be otherwise admissible 
under the provisions of that act.” 

Page 2, line 11, strike out “4” and insert 
“5 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. KEATING. Reserving the right 
to object; is this a similar situation? 

Mr. WALTER. This is not similar. 
The Senate amendment included the 
name of the beneficiary of the bill, S. 
4136, introduced by Senator EASTLAND. 
They have included the name in the 
resolution, with the committee's consent, 
rather than to send the bill over here 
for separate action by the committee. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ERIKA GORENSTEIN 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 3140) an 
act for the relief of Erika Gorenstein, 
with amendments of the Senate thereto, 
and concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Line 4, after “Gorenstein” insert “Nathan- 
son.” 

Line 8, after “Gorenstein” insert “Nathan- 
son.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act 
for the relief of Erika Gorenstein Nathan- 
son,” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object; is that the case 
of an additional person? 

Mr. WALTER. No, this is a situation 
where between the time the bill was in- 
troduced and the time it was acted on 
in the other body, the child was adopted 
and the name has now been changed to 
that of the adopting parents. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


DEMETRIUS DASKALAKIS 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 7330) an 
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act for the relief of Demetrius Daska- 
lakis, with an amendment of the Senate 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Line 10, after “act” insert “: And provided 
further, That the exemption granted herein 
shall apply only to a ground for exclusion 
of which the Department of State and the 
Department of Justice has knowledge prior 
to the enactment of this act.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object; would the gen- 
tleman explain the amendment? 

Mr. WALTER. This is a technical 
amendment and does not affect the pur- 
pose of the bill. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


—_—_—_————————— 


SHIZUKO SESE SHEVELAND 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 7725) an 
act for the relief of Shizuko Sese Sheve- 
land, with an amendment of the Senate 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert “That, for the purposes of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Shizuko 
Sese Sheveland, the widow of a United 
States citizen, shall be deemed to be within 
the purview of section 101 (a) (27) (A) 
of that act, and the provisions of section 205 
of that act shall not be applicable in this 
case,” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object; does this amend- 
ment provide the same relief in different 
language? 

Mr. WALTER. Thatisright. The bill 
changes the status of a widow of a United 
States citizen. 

Mr. KEATING. That is not a change 
in her actual status but rather her legal 
status. 

Mr. WALTER. Yes; it changes her 
legal status under the immigration laws 
by preserving her nonquota classifica- 
tion. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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GRANTING OF PERMANENT RESI- 
DENCE TO CERTAIN ALIENS 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the concurrent resolution 
(H. Con. Res. 321) approving the grant- 
ing of the status of permanent resident 
to certain aliens, with amendments of 
the Senate thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the con- 
current resolution. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 3, strike out lines 6 and 7. 

Page 4, strike out line 7. 

Page 6, strike out line 23. 

Page 8, after line 17, insert: 

“A-10256998, Leung, Chun. 

“A-9764946, On, Lo. 

“A-8248567, Blaszkowski, Henryk. 

“A-9777521, Kuan, Ho.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DWIGHT S. SHARER 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 784) for the relief of 
Dwight S. Sharer. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Dwight S. Sharer, 
postmaster at Mount Morris, Ill., is relieved 
from liability for repayment to the United 
States of the amount of $6,400, representing 
the amount due the United States on ac- 
count of the embezzlement of post office 
funds by Dale M. Lizer, a former clerk in 
the post office at Mount Morris, Il., during 
the period from July 1951, through June 
1954, inclusive. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Ways and Means may have until mid- 
night tonight to file conference reports 
on the bill, H. R. 7125, the Excise Tech- 
nical Changes Act of 1958 and H. R. 
8381, the Technical Amendments Act of 
1958. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to make a brief announcement. In 
connection with the bill that will come 
up under suspension tomorrow, I wish 
to announce that the bill is a farm bill. 
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AMENDING FEDERAL FOOD, DRUG 
AND COSMETIC ACT—USE OF 
ADDITIVES IN FOOD 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H. R. 
13254) to protect the public health by 
amending the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act to prohibit the use in food 
of additives which have not been ade- 
quately tested to establish their safety, 
as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Food Additives Amendment of 
1958.” 

Sec. 2. Section 201, as amended, of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act is 
further amended by adding at the end of 
such section the following new paragraphs: 

“(s) The term ‘food additive’ means any 
substance the intended use of which results 
or may reasonably be expected to result, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in its becoming a com- 
ponent or otherwise affecting the charac- 
teristics of any food (including any sub- 
stance intended for use in producing, manu- 
facturing, packing, processing, preparing, 
treating, packaging, transporting, or holding 
food; and including any source of radiation 
intended for any such use), if such sub- 
stance is not generally recognized, among ex- 
perts qualified by scientific training and 
experience to evaluate its safety, as having 
been adequately shown through scientific 
procedures (or, in the case of a substance 
used in food prior to January 1, 1958, 
through either scientific procedures or ex- 
perience based on common use in food) to 
be safe under the conditions of its intended 
use; except that such term does not in- 
clude— 

“(1) a pesticide chemical in or on a raw 
agricultural commodity; or 

“(2) a pesticide chemical to the extent 
that it is intended for use or is used in the 
production, storage, or transportation of any 
raw agricultural commodity; or 

“(3) any substance used in accordance 
with a sanction or approval granted prior to 
the enactment of this paragraph pursuant to 
this act or the Meat Inspection Act of March 
4, 1907 (34 Stat. 1260), as amended and ex- 
tended (21 U. S. C. 71 and the following). 

“(t) The term ‘safe’, as used in para- 
graph (s) of this section and in section 409, 
has reference to the health of man or 
animal.” 

Sec. 3. (a) Clause (2) of section 402 (a), 
as amended, of such act is amended to read 
as follows: “(2) (A) if it bears or contains 
any added poisonous or added deleterious 
substance (except a pesticide chemical in or 
on a raw agricultural commodity and except 
a food additive) which is unsafe within the 
meaning of section 406, or (B) if it is a raw 
agricultural commodity and it bears or con- 
tains a pesticide chemical which is unsafe 
within the meaning of section 408 (a), or 
(C) if it is, or it bears or contains, any food 
additive which is unsafe within the meaning 
of section 409: Provided, That where a pesti- 
cide chemical has been used in or on a raw 
agricultural commodity in conformity with 
an exemption granted or a tolerance pre- 
scribed under section 408 and such raw ag- 
ricultural commodity has been subjected to 
processing such as canning, cooking, freez- 
ing. dehydrating, or milling, the residue of 
such pesticide chemical remaining in or on 
such processed food shall, notwithstanding 
the provisions of sections 406 and 409, not 
be deemed unsafe if such residue in or on the 
raw agricultural commodity has been re- 
moved to the extent possible in good man- 
ufacturing practice and the concentration 
of such residue in the processed food when 
ready to eat is not greater than the tolerance 
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prescribed for the raw agricultural com- 
modity;”. 

(b) Section 402 (a), as amended, of such 
act is further amended by striking out the 
period at the end thereof and inserting in 
lieu thereof a semicolon and the following: 
“or (7) if it has been intentionally subjected 
to radiation, unless the use of the radiation 
was in conformity with a regulation or ex- 
emption in effect pursuant to section 409.” 

(c) The first sentence of section 406 (a) 
of such act is amended by striking out 
“clause (2)” wherever it appears in such 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
“clause (2) (A).” 

Src. 4. Chapter IV of such act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 

“FOOD ADDITIVES 


“Unsafe food additives 


“Sec. 409. (a) A food additive shall, with 
respect to any particular use or intended use 
of such additives, be deemed to be unsafe 
for the purposes of the application of clause 
(2) (C) of section 402 (a), unless— 

“(1) it and its use or intended use conform 
to the terms of an exemption which is in 
effect pursuant to subsection (i) of this 
section; or 

“(2) there is in effect, and it and its use 
or intended use are in conformity with, a 
regulation issued under this section prescrib- 
ing the conditions under which such additive 
may be safely used. 

While such a regulation relating to a food 
additive is in effect, a food shall not, by 
reason of bearing or containing such an 
additive in accordance with the regulation, 
be considered adulterated within the mean- 
ing of clause (1) of section 402 (a). 
“Petition to establish safety 

“(b) (1) Any person may, with respect to 
any intended use of a food additive, file with 
the Secretary a petition proposing the issu- 
ance of a regulation prescribing the condi- 
tions under which such additive may be 
safely used. 

“(2) Such petition shall, in addition to 
any explanatory or supporting data, con- 
tain— 

“(A) the name and all pertinent informa- 
tion concerning such food additive, includ- 
ing, where available, its chemical identity 
and composition; 

“(B) a statement of the conditions of the 
proposed use of such additive, including all 
directions, recommendations, and suggestions 
proposed for the use of such additive, and 
including specimens of its proposed labeling; 

“(C) allrelevant data bearing on the phys- 
ical or other technical effect such additive 
is intended to produce, and the quantity of 
such additive required to produce such effect; 

“(D) a description of practicable methods 
for determining the quantity of such addi- 
tive in or on food, and any substance formed 
in or on food, because of its use; and 

“(E) full reports of investigations made 
with respect to the safety for use of such 
additive, including full information as to the 
methods and controls used in conducting 
such investigations. 

“(3) Upon request of the Secretary, the 
petitioner shall furnish (or, if the petitioner 
is not the manufacturer of such additive, the 
petitioner shall have the manufacturer of 
such additive furnish, without disclosure to 
the petitioner) a full description of the 
methods used in, and the facilities and con- 
trols used for, the production of such 
additive. 

“(4) Upon request of the Secretary, the 
petitioner shall furnish samples of the food 
additive involved, or articles used as com- 
ponents thereof, and of the food in or on 
which the additive is proposed to be used. 

“(5) Notice of the regulation proposed by 
the petitioner shall be published in general 
terms by the Secretary within 30 days 
after filing. 
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“Action on the petition 

“(c) (1) The Secretary shall— 

“(A) by order establish a regulation 
(whether or not in accord with that proposed 
by the petitioner) prescribing, with respect 
tooneor more proposed uses of the food addi- 
tive involved, the conditions under which 
such additive may be safely used (including, 
but not limited to, specifications as to the 
particular food or classes of food in or on 
which such additive may be used, the maxi- 
mum quantity which may be used or per- 
mitted to remain in or on such food, the 
manner in which such additive may be added 
to or used in or on such food, and any direc- 
tions or other labeling or packaging require- 
ments for such additive deemed necessary 
by him to assure the safety of such use), and 
shall notify the petitioner of such order and 
the reasons for such action; or 

“(B) by order deny the petition, and shall 
notify the petitioner of such order and of 
the reasons for such action. 

(2) The order required by paragraph (1) 
(A) or (B) of this subsection shall be issued 
within 90 days after the date of filing of the 
petition, except that the Secretary may (prior 
to such 90th day), by written notice to the 
petitioner, extend such 90-day period to 
such time (not more than 180 days after the 
date of filing of the petition) as the Secretary 
deems necessary to enable him to study and 
investigate the petition. 

“(3) No such regulation shall issue if a 
fair evaluation of the data before the 
Secretary— 

“(A) fails to establish that the proposed 
use of the food additive, under the conditions 
of use to be specified in the regulation, will 
be safe: Provided, That no additive shall be 
deemed to be safe if it is found to induce 
cancer when ingested by man or animal, or 
if it is found, after tests which are appro- 
priate for the evaluation of the safety of food 
additives, to induce cancer in man or animal; 
or 

“(B) shows that the proposed use of the 
additive would promote deception of the 
consumer in violation of this act or would 
otherwise result in adulteration or in mis- 
branding of food within the meaning of this 
act. 

“(4) If, in the judgment of the Secretary, 
based upon a fair evaluation of the data be- 
fore him, a tolerance limitations is required 
in order to assure that the proposed use of 
an additive will be safe, the Secretary— 

“(A) shall not fix such tolerance limita- 
tion at a level higher than he finds to be 
reasonably required to accomplish the physi- 
cal or other technical effect for which such 
additive is intended; and 

“(B) shall not establish a regulation for 
such proposed use if he finds upon a fair 
evaluation of the data before him that such 
data do not establish that such use would 
accomplish the intended physical or other 
technical effect. 

“(5) In determining, for the purposes of 
this section, whether a proposed use of a 
food additive is safe, the Secretary shall con- 
sider among other relevant factors— 

“(A) the probable consumption of the ad- 
ditive and of any substance formed in or on 
food because of the use of the additive; 

“(B) the cumulative effect of such addi- 
tive in the diet of man or animals, taking 
into account any chemically or pharmaco- 
logically related substance or substances in 
such diet; and 

“(C) safety factors which in the opinion 
of experts qualified by scientific training and 
experience to evaluate the safety of food ad- 
ditives are generally recognized as appropri- 
ate for the use of animal experimentation 
data. 


“Regulation issued on Secretary's initiative 


“(d) The Secretary may at any time, upon 
his own initiative, propose the issuance of & 
regulation prescribing, with respect to any 
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particular use of a food additive, the condi- 
tions under which such additive may be 
safely used, and the reasons therefor. After 
the thirtieth day following publication of 
such a proposal, the Secretary may by order 
establish a regulation based upon the pro- 
posal. 


“Publication and effective date of orders 


“(e) Any order, including any regula- 
tion established by such order, issued un- 
der subsection (c) or (d) of this section, 
shall be published and shall be effective 
upon publication, but the Secretary may 
stay such effectiveness if, after issuance of 
such order, a hearing is sought with respect 
to such order pursuant to subsection (f). 


“Objections and public hearing 


“(f) (1) Within 30 days after publication 
of an order made pursuant to subsection 
(c) or (d) of this section, any person ad- 
versely affected by such an order may file 
objections thereto with the Secretary, spec- 
ifying with particularity the provisions of 
the order deemed objectionable, stating rea- 
sonable grounds therefor, and requesting a 
public hearing upon such objections. The 
Secretary shall, after due notice, as promptly 
as possible hold such public hearing for the 
purpose of receiving evidence relevant and 
material to the issues raised by such ob- 
jections. As soon as practicable after com- 
pletion of the hearing, the Secretary shall 
by order act upon such objections and make 
such order public. 

“(2) Such order shall be based upon a fair 
evaluation of the entire record at such hear- 
ing, and shall include a statement setting 
forth in detail the findings and conclusions 
upon which the order is based. 

“(3) The Secretary shall specify in the 
order the date on which it shall take effect, 
except that it shall not be made to take 
effect prior to the 90th day after its publi- 
cation, unless the Secretary finds that 
emergency conditions exist necessitating an 
earlier effective date, in which event the 
Secretary shall specify in the order his find- 
ings as to such conditions. 


“Judicial review 


“(g) (1) In a case of actual controversy 
as to the validity of any order issued under 
subsection (f), including any order there- 
under with respect to amendment or repeal 
of a regulation issued under this section, any 
person who will bo adversely affected by such 
order may obtain judicial review by filing in 
the United States Court of Appeals for the 
circuit wherein such person resides or has 
his principal place of business, or in the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Circuit, within 60 days 
after the entry of such order, a petition 
praying that the order be set aside in whole 
or in part. 

“(2) A copy of such petition shall be 
forthwith served upon the Secretary, or upon 
any officer designated by him for that pur- 
pose, and thereupon the Secretary shall cer- 
tify and file in the court a transcript of 
the proceedings and the record on which he 
based his order. Upon such filing, the court 
shall have exclusive jurisdiction to affirm 
or set aside the order complained of in whole 
or in part. The findings of the Secretary 
with respect to questions of fact shall be 
sustained if based upon a fair evaluation of 
the entire record at such hearing. The court 
shall advance on the docket and expedite the 
disposition of all causes filed therein pursu- 
ant to this section. 

“(3) The court, on such judicial review, 
shall not sustain the order of the Secretary 
if he failed to comply with any requirement 
imposed on him by subsection (f) (2) of 
this section. 

“(4) If application is made to the court 
for leave to adduce additional evidence, the 
court may order such additional evidence to 
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be taken before the Secretary and to be ad- 
duced upon the hearing in such manner and 
upon such terms and conditions as to the 
court may seem proper, if such evidence is 
material and there were reasonable grounds 
for failure to adduce such evidence in the 
proceedings below. The Secretary may 
modify his findings as to the facts and or- 
der by reason of the additional evidence so 
taken, and shall file with the court such 
modified findings and order. 

“(5) The judgment of the court affirming 
or setting aside, in whole or in part, any 
order under this section shall be final, sub- 
ject to review by the Supreme Court of the 
United States upon certiorari or certification 
as provided in section 1254 of title 28 of the 
United States Code, The commencement of 
proceedings under this section shall not, un- 
less specifically ordered by the court to the 
contrary, operate as a stay of an order. 


“Amendment or repeal of regulations 


“(h) The Secretary shall by regulation pre- 
scribe the procedure by which regulations 
under the foregoing provisions of this section 
may be amended or repealed, and such pro- 
cedure shall conform to the procedure pro- 
vided in this section for the promulgation of 
such regulations. 


“Exemptions for investigational use 


“(1) Without regard to subsections (b) to 
(h), inclusive, of this section, the Secretary 
shall by regulation provide for exempting 
from the requirements of this section any 
food additive, and any food bearing or con- 
taining such additive, intended solely for in- 
vestigational use by qualified experts when 
in his opinion such exemption is consistent 
with the public health.” 

Src. 5. Section 301 (j) of such act is 

amended by inserting “409,” after “404,”. 
. Sze. 6. (a) Except as provided in subsec- 
tions (b) and (c) of this section, this act 
shall take effect on the date of its enact- 
ment. 

(b) Except as provided in subsection (c) 
of this section, section 3 of this act shall 
take effect on the 180th day after the date of 
enactment of this act. 

(c) With respect to any particular com- 
mercial use of a food additive, if such use 
was made of such additive before January 1, 
1958, section 3 of this act shall take effect— 

(1) either (A) 1 year after the effective date 
established in subsection (b) of this section, 
or (B) at the end of such additional period 
(but not later than 2 years from such effec- 
tive date established in subsection (b)) as 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare may prescribe on the basis of a finding 
that such extension involves no undue risk 
to the public health and that conditions exist 
which necessitate the prescribing of such an 
additional period, or 

(2) on the date on which an order with 
respect to such use under section 409 of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act be- 
comes effective, 
whichever date first occurs. 

Sec. 7. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to exempt any meat or meat food prod- 
uct or any person from any requirement im- 
posed by or pursuant to the Meat Inspection 
Act of March 4, 1907, 34 Stat. 1260, as 
amended and extended (21 U. S. C. 71 and 
the following) . 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. CHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, the food additive legisla- 
tion which the Committee on Interstate 
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and Foreign Commerce has reported 
unanimously bears the imprint of JAMES 
J. DELANEY, our esteemed colleague from 
New York. Without JIM DELANEY’S ef- 
forts on behalf of this legislation there 
might well not be any food additive leg- 
islation and it is therefore fitting for the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce to pay tribute to our col- 
league today. 

During the 81st Congress JIM DELANEY 
was the chairman of the Select Commit- 
tee to Investigate the Use of Chemicals 
in Foods and Cosmetics. This commit- 
tee became known as the Delaney com- 
mittee and after extended hearings, the 
select committee filed a report in 1952 
urging an amendment to the present 
Food and Drug Act covering chemicals 
in food and cosmetics. 

Mr. DELANEY testified before our com- 
mittee during the 83d Congress, the 84th 
Congress, and again during the 85th 
Congress, and his continuing efforts on 
behalf of this legislation have finally re- 
sulted in the reporting of H. R. 13254. 

The purpose of the legislation is two- 
fold: 

First, to protect the health of con- 
sumers by requiring manufacturers of 
food additives and food processors to 
pretest any potentially unsafe sub- 
stances which are to be added to food; 
and second, to advance food technology 
by permitting the use of food additives 
at safe levels. 

Existing law bars the use, even at safe 
levels, of additives which are poisonous 
or deleterious unless their use is re- 
quired in production or cannot be 
avoided by good manufacturing practice. 
The Federal Government in order to 
prevent the use of an additive must 
prove that it is a poisonous or deleteri- 
ous substance. The law thus gives rise 
to a dual problem. On the one hand, to 
prove an untested substance poisonous 
or deleterious may require approxi- 
mately 2 years or more of laboratory ex- 
periments with small animals and dur- 
ing this period the Government cannot 
prevent the use of such 2 substance in 
food. On the other hand, present law 
entirely prohibits the use of these addi- 
tives even if their use at safe levels 
would advance our food technology and 
increase and improve our food supplies. 

The Food and Drug Administration 
has pointed out the dangers to the pub- 
lic health resulting from the failure of 
the present law to require pretesting of 
food additives. On the other hand that 
agency agrees that the present law 
should be changed to permit the use of 
additives at safe levels in order to ad- 
vance our food technology. 

While the responsible elements of the 
affected industries traditionally have 
voluntarily undertaken to pretest food 
additives they are willing to assume this 
responsibility under a statutory man- 
date. Thus, those elements of the in- 
dustry which in the past have used 
harmful additives or additives of un- 
known toxicity without pretesting will 
in the future under this legislation be 
required to assume the same duties as 
the responsible elements haye hereto- 
fore voluntarily assumed. 
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Although there has been complete 
agreement as to the need for this legis- 
lation, there have been differences be- 
tween the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion and the affected industries with re- 
spect to procedures to be followed in de- 
termining the safety of an additive and 
the method of judicial review of such a 
determination. With respect to these 
controversial procedural questions, the 
committee feels the proposed legislation 
steers a course which satisfies both the 
need for protecting the public health and 
the legitimate interests of industry and 
Government in fair procedures. 

During the 8lst Congress, a Select 
Committee To Investigate the Use of 
Chemicals in Foods and Cosmetics— 
better known as the Delaney committee, 
named after its chairman, Congressman 
James J. DELANEY—was created in the 
House of Representatives to study the 
need to amend the present Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act in this respect. 
After extended hearings, the committee 
on June 30, 1952, filed a report—House 
Report No. 2356, 82d Congress, 2d ses- 
sion—urging amending the present law 
so that chemicals employed in or on 
foods would be subjected to substantially 
the same safety requirements as exist in 
the law for new drugs. 

Bills to accomplish the objectives of 
the report were introduced by Congress- 
man DELANEY and referred to this com- 
mittee during the 83d Congress and sub- 
sequent Congresses, and other Members 
of Congress introduced numerous bills 
differing from the prototype bills pri- 
marily with respect to agency procedure 
and judicial review. 

During the 83d Congress, the commit- 
tee held hearings and reported favorably 
related legislation providing for the pre- 
testing of, and the establishment of safe 
tolerances for, pesticide chemicals. 
This bill was enacted into law (Public 
Law 518, 83d Cong.). 

During the 2d session of the 84th Con- 
gress, the Subcommittee on Health and 
Science, under the chairmanship of the 
late full committee chairman, J. Percy 
Priest, held 5 days of hearings on 10 bills 
dealing with chemical additives in and 
on food. The hearings indicated basic 
agreement with regard to the need for 
chemical additive legislation, but also 
considerable disagreement with regard 
to the agency and judicial review pro- 
cedures to be followed in determining 
the safety of chemical additives. This 
disagreement was not resolved, and no 
chemical additive legislation was en- 
acted during the 84th Congress. 

During the 85th Congress, the Sub- 
committee on Health and Science held 
11 days of hearings on 9 bills. The 
hearings included 2 days of testimony 
by a panel of outstanding scientists and 
experts selected by the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences at the request of the 
subcommittee, to give the subcommittee 
the scientific background with regard to 
the testing and evaluating of the safety 
of chemical additives. The subcom- 
mittee also heard witnesses from in- 
dustry, labor, and consumer organiza- 
tions, representatives from the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
including those from the Food and Drug 
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Administration, and the chief judge of 
the third judicial circuit appearing on 
behalf of the Judicial Conference of the 
United States. 

As a result of the hearings and after 
consideration of the various bills, the 
chairman of the subcommittee, Con- 
gressman JOHN BELL WILLIAMs, of Mis- 
sissippi, introduced a clean bill—H. R. 
13254—-which was reported unanimously 
by the subcommittee to the full com- 
mittee. 

The full committee unanimously re- 
ported the bill with one amendment 
which strikes out all after the enacting 
clause and inserts in place of the intro- 
duced bill a substitute. The principal 
difference between the proposed commit- 
tee amendment and the introduced bill 
is the elimination of the provisions in 
the introduced bill relating to scientific 
advisory committees. The remaining 
differences are the result of clerical, 
technical, and clarifying changes. 

Subsequently to the reporting of the 
bill, as amended in the full committee, 
the committee adopted unanimously a 
further amendment to the amendment. 
This amendment was suggested by Mr. 
DELANEY who over the years since he was 
the chairman of a Select Committee To 
Investigate the Use of Chemicals in 
Foods and Cosmetics, has expressed his 
deep and abiding interest in this sub- 
ject. While the committee felt that 
the bill as reported by the committee in- 
cludes the matter covered by the De- 
laney amendment in the general lan- 
guage contained in the bill, there was no 
objection to the addition of the amend- 
ment suggested by Mr. DELANEY. This 
amendment would be inserted on page 
24, line 16 of the bill H. R. 13254, as 
reported; before the semicolon: 

Provided, That no additive shall be 
deemed to be safe if it is found to induce 
cancer when ingested by man or animal, or 
if it is found, after tests which are ap- 
propriate for the evaluation of the safety 
of food additives, to induce cancer in man 
or animal. 


The bill, as amended, has the approval 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and of the organizations 
which represent the various industry 
groups which are affected by this legis- 
lation. The letter of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, endors- 
ing the bill, as amended, reads as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, August 8, 1958. 
Hon. OREN HARRIS, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to 
your letter of August 5, 1958, acknowledging 
our endorsement of H. R. 13254, the proposed 
Food Additives Amendment of 1958, which 
was reported favorably by our committee 
with an amendment (in the nature of a 
substitute) on July 28, 1958, and requesting 
an expression of our additional views on 
the bill in view of the amendments recom- 
mended by your committee. 

The bill would require adequate testing 
of the safety of so-called intentional or inci- 
dental food additives, prior to their market- 
ing and use, so as to establish their safety 
under the conditions of use to be specified 
by regulation. Present law, though restric- 
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tive as to use of known toxic substances in 
food, puts the burden on the Government to 
prove that the substance is a poisonous or 
deleterious substance. It may take two 
years or more of laboratory tests on animals 
to establish this, thus leaving the public 
without adequate protection in the mean- 
time. 

The bill covers those additives not gen- 
erally recognized by competent experts as 
having been adequately shown to be safe 
under the conditions of their intended use. 
It covers substances that are added inten- 
tionally in foods as well as those that may 
reasonably be expected to become a com- 
ponent of food incidentally or to affect its 
characteristics. Irradiation of food would be 
covered by the amendment and would need 
to be established as safe before commercial 
use. 

Substances commonly used in food before 
January 1, 1958, and generally recognized as 
safe because of experience based on such 
use, would be exempt from the law. Thus, 
sugar, salt, butter, lard, pepper, and numer- 
ous other ingredients would not have to go 
through the clearance procedures of the bill. 

Substances that get into food wholly ac- 
cidentally, such as paints, used in food proc- 
essing plants, are not covered by the legis- 
lation. These accidental additives, if prop- 
erly used, cannot reasonably be expected to 
become a part of food. If an accidental 
additive which is a poisonous or deleterious 
substance gets into food, the food would be 
deemed adulterated and dealt with under the 
basic 1938 law. The basic law allows no tol- 
erance for such additives. 

Other additives not covered by the new 
amendment are pesticide chemicals on raw 
agricultural commodities which are already 
taken care of under the Pesticide Chemicals 
Amendment (Public Law 518, 83d -Cong.); 
residues of pesticide chemicals in processed 
foods which result from the proper use of 
raw materials that have legal pesticide 
residues; and substances that have already 
been approved for use in food, under the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, or in the case 
of meats, under the Meat Inspection Act. 

Briefly, the new law would work as fol- 
lows with respect to additives within its 
scope: 

1. A person who wants to promote a new 
food additive would have to test it for 
safety on animals and submit the results of 
the safety tests to the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

2. Scientists of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration would study the safety data and 
reach an independent decision as to the 
safety of the new ingredient for use in our 
food supply. If the data clearly demon- 
strate that the material could be safely used, 
under certain conditions of use, then this 
Department will, by order, issue a regulation 
stating safe permissible uses for the mate- 
rial. But if the safety of the additive is not 
reasonably certain, e. g., if the additive, in 
appropriate laboratory tests, indicates a po- 
tential of inducing cancer, the Department 
would not permit it and the public health 
would be safeguarded in a way that has not 
been possible heretofore. 

3. The Department would not be permitted 
to sanction a use of an additive that pro- 
motes deception of consumers in violation 
of other provisions of the act or that other- 
wise would result in misbranding or adul- 
teration of food within the meaning of the 
act. If the quantity of the additive to be 
used must be limited to safeguard health, 
then the Department could not allow any 
quantity in excess of the amount needed to 
accomplish the intended purpose, even if a 
greater amount would still be safe. Even 
the lower amount, of course, could not be 
allowed unless it is safe. 

4. A person adversely effected by the Sec- 
retary's order would be entitled to a full 
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administrative hearing on his objections. In 
ease of actual controversy as to the Secre- 
tary’s action after hearing, there would be 
a further opportunity for judicial review of 
the validity of the order on the basis of the 
record. 

The Secretary's action after hearing would 
have to be based upon a fair evaluation of 
the entire record at the hearing. On judi- 
cial review, the United States Court of Ap- 
peals would be required to sustain the find- 
ings of the Secretary if based upon a “fair 
evaluation of the entire record at the hear- 
ing”; it would have to reverse the order of 
the Secretary if it is not “based upon a fair 
evaluation of the entire record” or if it fails 
to include a statement setting forth in detail 
the findings and conclusions upon which the 
order is based. The “fair evaluation” pro- 
vision is quite acceptable to the Department, 
because it is the standard to which we are 
accustomed to adhere. 

5. The amendment would become effective 
in three stages: 

(a) The Department would be authorized 
to start making determinations as to the 
safety of a food additive when the law is 
enacted. 

(b) The provisions of section 3 of the leg- 
islation (which will have the effect of per- 
mitting seizure, injunction suits, and crimi- 
nal prosecutions on account of the shipment 
in interstate commerce of an additive or 
food containing an additive, which has not 
been determined to be safe) would take 
effect 180 days after the enactment of the 
legislation. This is required because it will 
take a certain amount of time to make the 
necessary determinations of safety. 

(c) With respect to any particular com- 
mercial use of a food additive which began 
before January 1, 1958, industry would be 
allowed 12 months after the effective date of 
section 3 (18 months after date of enact- 
ment) to present the necessary data to secure 
a regulation prescribing the conditions un- 
der which the additive may be safely used. 
This would permit an orderly transition 
from present procedures to those of the 
amendment. Where there would be no un- 
due hazard to the public health and condi- 
tions necessitate further extension, the Sec- 
retary would have the authority to grant up 
to an additional 12 months for this clearance 
of old additive uses. 

This is what is commonly referred to as 
the “grandfather clause” of the legislation 
but it is not a grandfather clause as that 
term is generally used. The grandfather 
clause, as proposed in some of the bills be- 
fore your committee would have exempted 
substances used in food prior to enactment 
of the legislation from having to meet its 
requirements at all. This Department op- 
posed such a provision because prior use in 
food would not be an adequate substitute for 
a showing of safety. 

In lieu of such a grandfather clause, the 
present legislation, as indicated above, pre- 
scribes a reasonable transition period which 
will guarantee prompt decision on the status 
of additives already in use in food and will 
grant industry a reasonable period of time 
in which to compile the data it has on the 
safety of the additives and if necessary to 
perform additional tests. 

If the proposed legislation is not enacted, 
substances of unknown toxicity, which would 
be granted a limited time in which to meet 
the safety provisions of H. R. 13254, may con- 
tinue to be used indefinitely and additional 
additives may be marketed for use in food 
without any requirement that their safety 
first be established. So a reasonable choice 
is not between allowing the old additives or 
not allowing them. The choice is between 
establishing their safety as soon as is prac- 
tical under the transition period allowed in 
H. R. 13254 or allowing their continued use 
without any requirement that their safety 
be reevaluated. However, the transitional 
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period does not protect additives whose 
toxicity is known and which are barred un- 
der present law. Food containing such addi- 
tives could meanwhile be proceeded against 
under present law. 

We would like, also, to make special men- 
tion of: (1) The advisory committee pro- 
cedure; (2) the cancer question; and (3) 
the functional value question. 

1. The advisory committee procedure was 
incorporated in the proposed legislation 
which this Department submitted to Con- 
gress (H. R. 6747) to give industry an oppor- 
tunity to have petitions reviewed by a panel 
of outside scientists. We do not object to 
the committee’s deletion of the procedure, 
because the Department already has the 
privilege of making inquiry of competent 
outside scientists on technical matters. 

2. The widespread interest in cancer led to 
suggestions that the food additives legisla- 
tion should mention the disease by name 
and forbid the approval of any substance 
that is found upon test to cause cancer in 
test animals. This Department is in com- 
plete accord with the intent of these sug- 
gestions—that no substance should be sanc- 
tioned for uses in food that might produce 
cancer in man. H. R. 13254, as approved by 
your committee, will accomplish this intent, 
since it specifically instructs the Secretary 
not to issue a regulation permitting use of 
an additive in food-if a fair evaluation of 
the data before the Secretary fails to estab- 
lish that the proposed use of the additive 
will be safe. The scientific tests that are 
adequate to establish the safety of an addi- 
tive will give information about the tendency 
of an additive to produce cancer when it is 
present in food. Any indication that the 
additive may thus be carcinogenic would, 
under the terms of the bill, restrain the Sec- 
retary from approving the proposed use of 
the additive unless and until further testing 
shows to the point of reasonable certainty 
that the additive would not produce cancer 
and thus would be safe under the proposed 
conditions of use. This would afford good, 
strong public health protection. 

There are many serious conditions other 
than cancer that may be caused or aggra- 
vated by the improper use of chemicals. It 
is manifestly impracticable to itemize all of 
them in a bill. To single out one class of 
diseases for special mention would be anom- 
alous and could be misinterpreted. Hence, 
in drafting the Department's bill (H. R. 
6747) we chose general language that would 
restrain any use of an additive that would 
have any adverse effect on the public health. 
This approach has been followed in H. R. 
13254. 

At the same time, if it would serve to allay 
any lingering apprehension on the part of 
those who desire an explicit statutory man- 
date on this point, the Department would 
interpose no objection to appropriate men- 
tion of cancer in food additives legislation. 
If the specific disease were referred to in the 
law, it would however, be important for 
everyone to have a clear understanding that 
this would in no way restrict the Depart- 
ment's freedom in guarding against other 
harmful effects from food addititves. 

It would be important, also, to use lan- 
guage that would provide the intended safe- 
guards without creating unintended and 
unnecessary complications. For example, 
the language suggested by some to bar car- 
cinogenic additives would, if read literally, 
forbid the approval for use in food of any 
substance that causes any type of cancer in 
any test animal by any route of administra- 
tion. This could lead to undesirable results 
which obviously were not intended by those 
who suggested the language. Concentrated 
sugar solution, lard, certain edible vegetable 
oils, and even cold water haye been reported 
to cause a type of cancer at the site of injec- 
tion when injected repeatedly by hypodermic 
needle into the same spot in a test animal. 
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But scientists have not suggested that these 
same substances cause cancer when swal- 
lowed by mouth. 

The enactment of a law which would seem 
to bar such common materials from the diet 
on the basis of the evidence described aboye, 
would place the agency that administered it 
in an untenable position. The agency would 
either have to try to enforce the law literally 
so as to keep these items out of the diet— 
evidently an impossible task—or it would 
have to read between the lines of the law an 
intent which would make the law workable, 
without a clear guide from Congress as to 
what was meant. 

This difficulty could readily be avoided, 
if there is still a desire to make specific men- 
tion of cancer in the bill, by providing that 
“no additive shall be deemed to be safe if it is 
found to induce cancer when ingested by 
man or animal, or if it is found, after tests 
which are appropriate to the evaluation of 
the safety of food additives, to induce can- 
cer in animals.” Such language could be 
appropriately inserted as a proviso before the 
semicolon on page 24, line 16, of the bill as 
reported by your committee. 

3. The functional value provision of this 
Department's bill (H. R 6747) was proposed 
to prevent the useless addition of toxic 
chemicals to food, to prevent the use of more 
of an additive which requires limitation in 
the interest of safety than is needed to ac- 
complish the intended benefit, and to prevent 
deception of the consumer. Some objected 
to this provision as it appeared in H. R. 6747, 
in the belief that it would require this De- 
partment, in some respects, to make sub- 
jective judgments on questions not readily 
resolved on a factual basis. H. R. 13254 is, 
clearly, not open to this objection but it 
retains the essential consumer protection 
features that were to be accomplished by the 
functional value provision in the following 
manner: 

(a) If the additive requires a tolerance 
limitation to insure its safe use: 

(1) The Secretary may permit the proposed 
use only if the data before him show that it 
would accomplish the intended physical or 
other technical effect. This would prevent 
the useless additional toxic chemicals to food. 

(2) The Secretary would only fix the tol- 
erance limitation at the level reasonably re- 
quired to accomplish the physical or other 
technical effect (provided, of course, this level 
is safe). This would prevent the use of more 
of a toxic chemical than is needed to accom- 
plish the intended effect. 

(b) The Secretary would be forbidden to 
permit use of an additive if the data before 
him showed that the proposed use would 
promote deception of the consumer in viola- 
tion of, or would otherwise result in adultera- 
tion or misbranding within the meaning of 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 

In conclusion, we strongly urge the enact- 
ment of the bill by the present Congress in 
order to close a serious gap in the present 
law. 

In view of the urgency of this report, time 
has not permitted its submission to the Bu- 
reau of the Budget for advice in accordance 
with the usual procedure. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELLIOT L. RICHARDSON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Great credit is due the chairman and 
the members of the Subcommittee on 
Health and Science who worked so con- 
scientiously to bring about substantially 
unanimous agreement with regard to 
this legislation which has been in the 
making for 6 years. 

Instead of attempting to explain the 
bill, as amended, section by section, I 
feel that it would be easier to present an 
analysis of the principal provisions of 
this legislation. 
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SUBSTANCES COVERED BY LEGISLATION 


Pretesting is required under this legis- 
lation only with respect to those food 
additives which are not generally recog- 
nized among competent experts as hav- 
ing been adequately shown to be safe 
under the conditions of their intended 
use, An additive may be shown to be 
safe either by means of scientific proce- 
dures (including a review of the existing 
scientific literature) or, in the case of 
substances in use prior to January 1, 
1958, also by means of experience based 
on common use in food. 

The legislation covers substances 
which are added intentionally to food. 
These additives are generally referred to 
as “intentional additives.” 

The legislation also covers substances 
which may reasonably be expected to be- 
come a component of any food or to 
affect the characteristics of any food. 
These substances are generally referred 
to as “incidental additives.” 

The principal examples of both inten- 
tional and incidental additives are sub- 
stances intended for use in producing, 
manufacturing, packing, processing, pre- 
paring, treating, packaging, transport- 
ing, or holding food. 

On the other hand, substances which 
may accidentally get into a food, as for 
example, paints or cleaning solutions 
used in food processing plants, are not 
covered by the legislation. These addi- 
tives are generally referred to as “acci- 
dental additives,” since these substances 
if properly used may not reasonably be 
expected to become a component of a 
food or otherwise to affect the character- 
istics of a food. If accidental additives 
do get into food, the provisions of the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act dealing 
with poisonous and deleterious sub- 
stances would be applicable. 

Sources of radiation (including radio- 
active isotopes, particle accelerators and 
X-ray machines) intended for use in 
processing food are included in the term 
“food additive” as defined in this legis- 
lation. 

Exempted from the scope of the legis- 
lation are (1) pesticide chemicals in or 
on raw agricultural commodities which 
are already covered by the pesticide 
chemicals amendment to the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetice Act (Public 
Law 518, 83d Cong.); (2) residues of 
pesticide chemicals unavoidably remain- 
ing on processed foods not in excess of 
tolerances prescribed by Food and Drug 
Administration for raw agricultural 
commodities; and (3) substances al- 
ready approved under the provisions of 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act or the Meat Inspection Act of March 
4, 1907. 

The Secretary is given authority by 
this legislation to exempt by regulation 
food additives for investigational use by 
qualified experts when consistent with 
the public health. 

REGULATION TO ESTABLISH SAFETY 


A regulation prescribing the condi- 
tions under which an additive may be 
safely used may be issued by the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
either on the basis of a petition filed by 
any person (ordinarily the manufactur- 
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er of the additive) or on the Secretary’s 
own initiative. 

The petition would set forth the name 
and all pertinent information concern- 
ing the additive, including, where avail- 
able, its chemical identity and com- 
position; full reports of scientific 
investigations of safety for use; the 
conditions of the proposed use of such 
additive; relevant data bearing on the 
physical or other technical effect such 
additive is intended to produce; the 
quantity required to produce such effect; 
when requested by the Secretary, the 
methods used to produce the additive; 
and a description of practical methods 
to determine the quantity of such addi- 
tive left in or on food because of its use. 

Trade secrets supplied to the Secre- 
tary would be protected under this legis- 
lation from unauthorized disclosure by 
departmental personnel. 

The Secretary would either, by order, 
establish a regulation prescribing the 
conditions under which such additive 
may be safely used, or he would, by or- 
der, deny the petition and notify the 
petitioner of the reasons for such action. 
Such orders would be issued within 90 
days after the date of filing of the peti- 
tion unless the Secretary, by written no- 
tice to the petitioner, extends such pe- 
riod for not more than an additional 90 
days to enable him to study the petition. 

CONCEPT OF SAFETY 


The concept of safety used in this 
legislation involves the question of 
whether a substance is hazardous to the 
health of man or animal. Safety re- 
quires proof of a reasonable certainty 
that no harm will result from the pro- 
posed use of an additive. It does not— 
and cannot—require proof beyond any 
possible doubt that no harm will result 
under any conceivable circumstance. 

This was emphasized particularly by 
the scientific panel which testified be- 
fore the subcommittee. The scientists 
pointed out that it is impossible in the 
present state of scientific knowledge to 
establish with complete certainty the ab- 
solute harmlessness of any chemical 
substance. 

In determining the safety of an ad- 
ditive, scientists must take into consid- 
eration the cumulative effect of such 
additive in the diet of man or animals 
over their respective life spans together 
with any chemically or pharmacologi- 
cally related substances in such diet. 
Thus, the safety of a given additive in- 
volves informed judgments based on ed- 
ucated estimates by scientists and ex- 
perts of the anticipated ingestion of an 
additive by man and animals under like- 
ly patterns of use. 

Reasonable certainty determined in 
this fashion that an additive will be 
safe, will protect the public health from 
harm, and will permit sound progress in 
food technology. 

The legislation adopts this concept of 
safety by requiring the Secretary to con- 
sider in addition to information with re- 
gard to the specific additive in question, 
among others, the following relevant 
factors: (1) The probable consumption 
of the additive and of any substance 
formed in or on food because of the use 
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of such additive; (2) the cumulative 
effect of such additive in the diet of man 
or animals, taking into account any 
chemically or pharmacologically related 
substances in such diet; and (3) safety 
factors which qualified experts consider 
appropriate for the use of animal ex- 
perimentation data. 

In determining the safety of an addi- 
tive, the Secretary would have to con- 
sider not only the food to which the 
additive is directly added, but also other 
foods derived from such foods. For ex- 
ample, in evaluating the safety of an 
additive for poultry feed, the Secretary 
would have to consider any residues that 
might appear in eggs produced by the 
poultry. Similarly, in determining the 
safety of additive-treated cattle feed, 
account would have to be taken of resi- 
dues of the additive in the milk or edible 
fiesh of the animal. 

Since the scientific investigation and 
the other relevant data to be taken into 
consideration by the Secretary include 
information with respect to possible can- 
cer causing characteristics of a proposed 
additive, the public will be protected 
from possible harm on this count. 

GROUNDS FOR DENIAL OF PETITION 


The Secretary would deny a petition 
to establish the safety of an additive if 
the data before the Secretary fail to 
establish that the proposed use of the 
additive under the specified conditions 
of use will be safe. 

The Secretary could also deny a peti- 
tion on the ground that the proposed use 
of the additive would promote deception 
of the consumer in violation of the Food 
and Drug Act or would otherwise result 
in adulteration or in misbranding of food 
within the meaning of the Food and 
Drug Act. 

TOLERANCE LIMITATIONS 


In the case of an additive which in the 
judgment of the Secretary based upon a 
fair evaluation of the data before him, 
requires a tolerance limitation in order 
to assure that the proposed use of such 
additive will be safe, the legislation 
establishes two standards: 

First, the Secretary may not fix such 
tolerance limitation at a level higher 
than he finds to be reasonably required 
to accomplish the physical or other 
technical effect for which such additive 
is intended; and 

Second. The Secretary may not estab- 
lish a regulation for such proposed use 
if he finds upon a fair evaluation of 
the data before him that such data do 
not establish that such use would ac- 
complish the intended physical or other 
technical effect. 

The phrase “physical or other tech- 
nical effect” refers to the objective effect 
which the additive may have on the ap- 
pearance, flavor, texture, or other 
aspects of a food. The question of 
whether an additive produces such ef- 
fect—or how much of an additive is re- 
quired for such effect—is a factual one, 
and does not involve any judgment on 
the part of the Secretary of whether such 
effect results in any added value to the 
consumer of such food or enhances the 
marketability from a merchandising 
point of view. 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


The committee has deleted the ad- 
visory committee procedure from the bill 
because there does not appear to be any 
need for this complicated mechanism 
for securing the views of scientists. The 
Department already has the privilege of 
making inquiry of competent outside 
scientists on technical matters. 

PUBLIC HEARINGS 


Any person adversely affected by an 
order of the Secretary may file objec- 
tions thereto and request a public hear- 
ing. At such hearings the Secretary 
would receive evidence relevant and ma- 
terial to the issues raised and would by 
order act upon such objections. 

JUDICIAL REVIEW 


The committee has given long and 
careful thought to the problem of the 
scope of judicial review under this leg- 
islation. This problem was discussed 
exhaustively by several witnesses, in- 
cluding a Federal judge who testified 
on behalf of the Judicial Conference of 
the United States. 

The committee feels that the Secre- 
tary’s findings of fact and orders should 
not be based on isolated evidence in the 
record, which evidence in and of itself 
may be considered substantial without 
taking account of contradictory evi- 
dence of possible equal or even greater 
substance. 

In the course of the scientific panel 
hearings, the subcommittee was im- 
pressed with the wide range of scientific 
judgment factors which are involved in 
determining the safety of a food addi- 
‘tive. Considering the eminent qualifica- 
tions of all the scientists and experts who 
participated in these panel hearings, 
the scientific testimony of any one of 
the participants must be considered 
substantial evidence. Nevertheless, 
any conclusions based solely on the sci- 
entific judgment of any one of the par- 
ticipants without taking account of con- 
tradictory scientific views expressed by 
other participants cannot be considered 
conclusions based upon a fair evaluation 
of the entire record. 

Thus, under this legislation, the Sec- 
retary’s findings of fact and orders 
based thereon must be based upon a fair 
evaluation of the entire record. The 
committee adopted the language, “fair 
evaluation of the entire record” because 
it seemed to express most clearly the 
standard of judicial review of admin- 
istrative findings of fact and orders 
based thereon which the committee feels 
should prevail. 

The bill provides that the reviewing 
court shall not sustain the order of the 
Secretary if he failed to base such order 
upon a fair evaluation of the entire rec- 
ord at such hearing, or if he failed to 
include in such order a statement setting 
forth in detail the findings and con- 
clusions upon which the order is based. 
The court must sustain the findings of 
the Secretary with respect to questions 
of fact if based upon a fair evaluation 
of the entire record. 

Judicial review of any order of the 
Secretary under this legislation may be 
obtained in the United States court of 
appeals for the circuit wherein appel- 
lant resides, or has his principal place of 
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business, or in the United States Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia. 
EFFECTIVE DATE 


This legislation will, except as herein- 
after stated, take effect on the date on 
which it is enacted. Thus the Food and 
Drug Administration can immediately 
begin making determinations as to the 
safety of food additives. 

However, since it will take a certain 
amount of time to make these deter- 
minations of safety, the provisions of sec- 
tion 3 of the legislation—which will have 
the effect of permitting seizure, injunc- 
tion suits, and criminal prosecutions on 
account of the shipment in interstate 
commerce of an additive, or food con- 
taining an additive, which has not been 
determined to be safe—will not take ef- 
fect until 180 days after the enactment 
of this legislation. 

A further exception is made in the 
case of any particular commercial use 
of a food additive if such use began be- 
fore January 1, 1958. In the case of such 
use, section 3 would take effect either 
on the establishment of an order with re- 
spect to the safety of such use, or 18 
months after the date of enactment of 
the legislation—unless extended by the 
Secretary for not more than an addi- 
tional 12 months—whichever date occurs 
first. 

MEAT INSPECTION 

The bill as amended provides that 
nothing in this legislation shall be con- 
strued to exempt any meat or meat food 
product or any person from any require- 
ment imposed by or pursuant to the 
Meat Inspection Act of March 4, 1907. 
This provision would leave unaffected the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Agri- 
culture with respect to food additives in 
establishments which are subject to the 
Meat Inspection Act. 

I ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMs], 
chairman of the subcommittee, who 
worked so faithfully on this legislation, 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, H. R. 13254, with the amend- 
ments recommended by the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
will provide protection for the consum- 
ing public by requiring that only safe 
chemically produced substances be added 
to food. The clean, tasty, and whole- 
some packages of prepared foods which 
are bought in the grocery store today 
could not exist without the scientific ad- 
vances which have been made in the 
field of food chemistry. The Federal 
pure food law needs to be amended pri- 
marily because of the continuing prog- 
ress in food technology. The progress 
which has been made in this field during 
the last 10 or 15 years has liberated 
American women from much of the 
drudgery of the kitchen. 

The last major revision of the Food 
and Drug Act occurred 20 years ago. 
The 1938 law was designed primarily to 
protect our national food supply by pre- 
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venting the inclusion in food of filth and 
foreign matter and by prohibiting the 
addition of substances which conceal de- 
fects such as spoilage or deterioration of 
food. The 1938 law gave no recognition 
to substances deliberately added to food 
for beneficial purposes, such as retard- 
ing natural spoilage or keeping food 
moist or tasty. There is a gap in our 
pure food law as a result of advancing 
technology. 

The substances dealt with by this bill 
are unfamiliar to many of us because 
they are referred to as chemical addi- 
tives. All foods are composed of in- 
gredients which can be identified by 
chemical nomenclature. Many food ad- 
ditives are produced or refined by chem- 
ical processes and can be identified by 
chemical names. Table salt, or sodium 
chloride as it is known chemically, is 
one of the oldest food additives. An- 
other food additive is baking soda, or 
sodium bicarbonate. Vitamins, which 
are produced principally by chemical 
processes, have -complicated scientific 
names. Citric acid, which nature pro- 
duces in lemons, oranges, and limes, is 
produced in commercial quantities from 
sugar. Whether derived from lemons or 
limes or from a process of fermenting 
sugar, when citric acid is added to a 
soft drink to improve the taste or used 
in some other food or beverage, it would 
be classed a “food additive” under this 
bill. It has been a common practice in 
recent years for bakeries to add a tiny 
amount of sodium propionate to bread 
and other bakery products to keep them 
fresh and tasty for longer periods than 
would be possible without the additive. 
These and the many other substances 
which are used to improve the character- 
istics of our food are illustrative of the 
kinds of things this legislation deals 
with. 

The Food and Drug law of 20 years 
ago, under which we still operate today, 
was not written to deal with the food 
technology of today. This bill is needed 
to bring the 1938 law up to date. 

H.R. 13254 would require manufac- 
turers of food additives and processors 
of food products to make careful ad- 
vance tests of any substance which is 
to be added to food or any substance 
which, if used in the manufacture of 
food products, can reasonably be ex- 
pected to become a part of the food. 
The required testing involves the most 
searching analysis by pharmacologists 
and other scientists as to whether the 
proposed food additive would have any 
harmful effect upon those who eat the 
food containing it. Adequate scientific 
testing of this sort usually takes 2 years 
or longer. The manufacturer or proc- 
essor must maintain detailed records of 
his tests-and the results. H. R. 13254 re- 
quires that the complete test data be 
submitted to the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration for thorough review. If the 
Food and Drug Administration is satis- 
fied that the scientific tests of the new 
additive prove it can be used safely in 
the quantity and under the circumstan- 
ces proposed by the manufacturer, the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare will issue a regulation describ- 
ing precisely the conditions under which 
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the product can be used. After the en- 
actment of this bill food additives can- 
not be placed on the market in inter- 
state commerce unless these require- 
ments are fully complied with. 

The subcommittee and the full com- 
mittee had two major objectives in writ- 
ing this legislation. First and foremost, 
we wanted to insure that the public 
would be adequately protected. Second- 
ly, we wanted to establish a high stand- 
ard of administrative fairness. 

In our hearings we received testimony 
from Government officials and repre- 
sentatives of the affected industries. At 
our request, the National Academy of 
Sciences appointed a panel of highly 
qualified scientists, who appeared before 
the subcommittee and discussed the 
questions of safety which are involved in 
the use of food additives. 

As pointed out in the committee re- 
port, the bill uses a concept of safety 
which involves the question of whether 
the use of a substance in food would be 
hazardous to the health of man or ani- 
mal. To establish the safety of an ad- 
ditive the bill requires proof of the prac- 
tical certainty that no harm will result 
from the proposed use of the substance. 
The bill does not—and cannot—require 
proof beyond any possible doubt that no 
harm could result under any conceivable 
circumstance. 

This was emphasized particularly by 
the scientific panel which testified before 
the subcommittee. 

In determining the safety of an addi- 
tive, the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare would have to consider not 
only the food to which the additive is 
directly added, but also other foods de- 
rived from such foods. For example, in 
evaluating the safety of an additive for 
poultry feed, the Secretary would have 
to consider any residues that might ap- 
pear in eggs produced by the poultry. 
Similarly, in determining the safety of 
additive-treated cattle feed, account 
would have to be taken of residues of the 
additive in the milk or edible flesh of the 
animal. 

-Since the scientific investigation and 
the other relevant data to be taken into 
consideration by the Secretary include 
information with respect to possible 
cancer-causing characteristics of a pro- 
posed additive, the public will be pro- 
tected from possible harm on this count. 
A committee amendment to the bill ex- 
pressly indicates that any substance 
found to cause cancer cannot be ap- 
proved. 

The bill covers substances which are 
intentionally added to food. It also 
covers substances which may reasonably 
be expected to become a component of 
food or to affect the characteristics of 
any food. On the other hand, it does not 
cover substances which may accidentally 
get into food. These latter would be 
dealt with by other provisions of the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 

I have been asked since the Commit- 
tee reported the bill what is meant by 
a substance “holding” food, as men- 
tioned in the bill. An example of what 
is meant by this would be a plastic film 
or paper wrapper which surrounds a 
package of food. This bill is not in- 
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tended, for example, to give the Food 
and Drug Administration authority to 
regulate the use of components in din- 
nerware or ordinary eating utensils. 

Another question I have been asked 
is why H. R. 13254 does not contain a 
provision of the type in H. R. 6747 which 
brought “food additive” within the 
meaning of the term “food.” 

It was the feeling of the Committee 
that such a provision would be surplus- 
age since the present Food and Drug 
law, in section 201 (f), already defines 
“food” as including all components 
thereof. Since substances which get into 
food incidentally in its manufacture, 
handling, or packaging would be dealt 
with as a “food additive” under the bill, 
there appears to be no need to have 
such substances also defined as a “food.” 

The bill does not duplicate the pro- 
visions of law which already control the 
use of pesticide chemicals on growing 
crops or raw agricultural commodities. 

Ever since the Congress began dele- 
gating regulatory functions to admin- 
istrative agencies of the Government 
there has been disagreement among 
lawyers as to the fairness of the proce- 
dures under which the agencies operate. 
In 1946, the Administrative Procedure 
Act was passed in an effort to formalize 
the day-to-day rule making and regula- 
tory procedures of Government agencies. 
The 1946 act provides that unless the 
findings of fact upon which administra- 
tive orders are based are supported by 
“substantial evidence” a Federal Court 
of Appeals can reverse the order of the 
administrative agency. Court decisions 
have required that an administrative 
agency must give consideration to the 
entire record, including contradictory 
evidence, when it determines facts. 

Manufacturers of food and of food 
additives have manifested concern that 
under an administrative type of control 
over the use of food additives, such as is 
provided by H. R. 13254, it would be 
possible for the institutional decisions of 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to be based, for example, more 
upon the personal convictions of scien- 
tists employed by the Food and Drug 
Administration regarding the safety of 
an additive than upon the inferences 
fairly to be drawn from the scientific 
evidence of record. H. R. 13254 provides 
that orders regarding the use of food 
additives must “be based upon a fair 
evaluation of the entire record.” The 
committee has endeavored to prescribe 
a new statutory criterion requiring that 
a high standard of fairness be observed 
in administrative rulemaking under this 
bill. Personal attitudes or preferences 
of administrative officials could not pre- 
vail on the basis of being supported by 
substantial evidence picked from the 
record without regard to other evidence 
of probative value in the record. The 
United States Courts of Appeals will be 
able to enforce this high standard by 
determining whether the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has 
given appropriate consideration to the 
inferences which should fairly be drawn 
from all of the evidence of record. 

I want to point out that this bill has 
the unqualified support of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
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as well as the officials of the Food and 
Drug Administration who would be 
charged with responsibility for adminis- 
tering the law. They are satisfied that 
this bill would provide fully adequate 
protection for consumers. 

A substantial majority of the manu- 
facturers of food products have un- 
qualifiedly approved this bill, as have a 
majority of the manufacturers of food 
additives. 

It has taken several years for the Gov- 
ernment agencies and the affected in- 
dustries to agree upon a bill, and I hope 
H. R. 13254 will be passed by the House 
and be enacted into law before the pres- 
ent session adjourns. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may de- 
sire to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
PorF]. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor 
of the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I applaud and commend 
the chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce for their work and the results of 
their work on H. R. 13254 to amend the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
to prohibit the use in food of additives 
which have not been adequately tested to 
establish their safety for human con- 
sumption. 

As I understand the bill, pretesting of 
additives is required only with respect to 
those food additives which are not gen- 
erally recognized among competent ex- 
perts as having been adequately shown 
to be safe under the conditions of their 
intended use. An additive may be shown 
to be safe either by means of scientific 
procedures or, in the case of substances 
in use prior to January 1, 1958, by means 
of experience based on common use in 
food. 

The legislation covers substances 
which are added intentionally to food. 
These additives are generally referred to 
as intentional additives. 

The legislation also covers substances 
which may reasonably be expected to be- 
come a component of any food or to af- 
fect the characteristics of any food. 
These substances are generally referred 
to as incidental additives. 

The principal examples of both inten- 
tional and incidental additives are sub- 
stances intended for use in producing, 
manufacturing, packing, processing, pre- 
paring, treating, packaging, transport- 
ing, or holding food. 

A regulation prescribing the conditions 
under which an additive may be safely 
used may be issued by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare either on 
the basis of petition filed by any person— 
ordinarily the manufacturer of the addi- 
tive—or the Secretary’s own initiative. 
The petition would set forth the name 
and all pertinent information concerning 
the additive, including, where available, 
its chemical identity and composition; 
full reports of scientific investigations of 
safety for use; the conditions of the pro- 
posed use of such additive; relevant data 
bearing on the physical or other techni- 
cal effect such additive is intended to 
produce; the quantity required to pro- 
duce such effect; when requested by the 
Secretary, the methods used to produce 
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the additive; and a description of practi- 
cal methods to determine the quantity of 
such additive left in or on food because of 
its use. 

Trade secrets supplied to the Secretary 
would be protected under this legislation 
from unauthorized disclosure by depart- 
mental personnel. 

The Secretary would either, by order, 
establish a regulation prescribing the 
conditions under which such additive 
may be safely used, or he would, by 
order, deny the petition and notify the 
petitioner of the reasons for such action. 
Such orders would be issued within 90 
days after the date of filing of the peti- 
tion unless the Secretary, by written 
notice to the petitioner, extends such 
period for not more than an additional 
90 days to enable him to study the pe- 
tition. 

The concept of safety used in this leg- 
islation involves the question of whether 
a substance is hazardous to the health 
of man or animal. Safety requires 
proof of a reasonable certainty that no 
harm will result from the proposed use 
of an additive. It does not—and can- 
not—require proof beyond any possible 
doubt that no harm will result under 
any conceivable circumstance, 

This was emphasized particularly by 
the scientific panel which testified be- 
fore the subcommittee. The scientists 
pointed out that it is impossible in the 
present state of scientific knowledge to 
establish with complete certainty the 
absolute harmlessness of any chemical 
substance. 

In determining the safety of an ad- 
ditive, scientists must take into consid- 
eration the cumulative effect of such 
additive in the diet of man or animals 
over their respective life spans together 
with any chemically or pharmacologi- 
cally related substances in such diet. 
Thus, the safety of a given additive in- 
volves informed judgments based on 
educated estimates by scientists and ex- 
perts of the anticipated ingestion of an 
additive by man and animals under 
likely patterns of use. 

Reasonable certainty determined in 
this fashion that an additive will be safe, 
will protect the public health from harm 
and will permit sound progress in food 
technology. 

The legislation adopts this concept of 
safety by requiring the Secretary to 
consider in addition to information with 
regard to the specific additive in ques- 
tion, among others, the following rele- 
vant factors: First, the probable 
consumption of the additive and of any 
substance formed in or on food because 
of the use of such additive; second, the 
cumulative effect of such additive in the 
diet of man or animals, taking into ac- 
count any chemically or pharmacologi- 
cally related substances in such diet; and 
third, safety factors which qualified ex- 
perts consider appropriate for the use of 
animal experimentation data. 

In determining the safety of an ad- 
ditive, the Secretary would have to 
consider not only the food to which the 
additive is directly added, but also other 
foods derived from such foods. For ex- 
ample, in evaluating the safety of an 
additive for poultry feed, the Secretary 
would have to consider any residues that 
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might appear in eggs produced by the 
Poultry. Similarly, in determining the 
safety of additive-treated cattle feed, ac- 
count would have to be taken of residues 
of the additive in the milk or edible 
fiesh of the animal. 

Since the scientific investigation and 
the other relevant data to be taken into 
consideration by the Secretary include 
information with respect to possible 
cancer-causing characteristics of a pro- 
posed additive, the public will be pro- 
tected from possible harm on this count. 

The Secretary would deny a petition 
to establish the safety of an additive if 
the data before the Secretary fails to 
establish that the proposed use of the 
additive under the specified conditions of 
use will be safe. 

The Secretary could also deny a peti- 
tion on the ground that the proposed 
use of the additive would promote de- 
ception of the consumer in violation of 
the Food and Drug Act or would other- 
wise result in adulteration or is mis- 
branding of food within the meaning of 
the Food and Drug Act. 

In the case of an additive which in 
the judgment of the Secretary based 
upon a fair evaluation of the data before 
him, requires a tolerance limitation in 
order to assure that the proposed use of 
such additive will be safe, the legislation 
establishes two standards: 

First. The Secretary may not fix such 
tolerance limitation at a level higher 
than he finds to be reasonably required 
to accomplish the physical or other tech- 
nical effect for which such additive is in- 
tended. 

Second. The Secretary may not estab- 
lish a regulation for such proposed use 
if he finds upon a fair evaluation of the 
data before him that such data does not 
establish that such use would accomplish 
the intended physical or other technical 
effect. 

The phrase “physical or other techni- 
cal effect” refers to the objective effect 
which the additive may have on the ap- 
pearance, flavor, texture, or other aspects 
of a food. The question of whether an 
additive produces such effect—or how 
much of an additive is required for such 
effect—is a factual one, and does not in- 
volve any judgment on the part of the 
Secretary of whether such effect results 
in any added value to the consumer of 
such food or enhences the marketabil- 
ity from a merchandising point of view. 

Any person adversely effected by an 
order of the Secretary may file objec- 
tions thereto and request a public hear- 
ing. At such hearings the Secretary 
would receive evidence relevant and ma- 
terial to the issues raised and would by 
order act upon such objections. From 
the final decision of the Secretary an ap- 
peal could be taken to the courts. 

This legislation is in the public in- 
terest and should become public law at 
this session of Congress. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I had the privilege of serving on 
the Delancey committee in 1951 when we 
investigated rather carefully and had ex- 
tensive hearings on the use of chemical 
additives in food, 
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In the 83d Congress we passed a bill 
known as the pesticide bill, which deals 
with the use of pesticides in the produc- 
tion of food. That bill is working very 
nicely now. It was a byproduct of the 
so-called Delaney Committee on Food 
Additives and Pesticides. 

However, there is one thing I would 
have had in this bill, and I also testified 
before the committee on several occa- 
sions pointing out what I thought ought 
to be in a good food additives bill, 

We had placed in the insecticide bill a 
provision for an expert council. In other 
words, when industry and the adminis- 
tration disagree, either one may ask for 
a panel of experts to adjudicate, or at 
least to have hearings on their differ- 
ences. This was advisory only, but it 
was an intermediate step which per- 
mitted them to bring their grievances 
before an expert committee. Then they 
had the right after that to go to court, 
as they have in this bill, but the inter- 
mediate step was an advisory committee 
of some kind that we had in the insecti- 
cide bill. It is working in connection 
with the bill that was passed in the 83d 
Congress, and I had hoped this bill would 
contain the same provision because it 
is an escape valve. Otherwise the De- 
partment takes weeks and months; and, 
as was the case in the bread hearings, 
nearly 2 years to determine whether ad- 
ditives should be placed in the bread. 
While this council is only advisory in 
nature, the court takes into considera- 
tion the findings of the experts on the 
council. 

Althcugh it is not in this bill, I am for 
it; I think it is a step forward, it is a 
step that will protect the consuming 
public and will give more confidence in 
the use of some food, because in our 
economic world as it exists today there 
is a chance for people who are not as 
scrupulous and as careful as they should 
be to cut corners. We do have under 
the present law people putting chemi- 
cals into foods before they are ade- 
quately tested. This calls for a pre- 
testing and determination by the Food 
and Drug Administration of the Depart- 
ment as to whether the chemical addi- 
tives are needed and are a help to any 
particular food. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted to yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. DELANEY]. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, regula- 
tion of the use of chemical additives in 
our food supply is one of the most im- 
portant domestic issues to be considered 
by the Congress, and for this reason I 
regret that this bill was reported so late 
in the session. 

The safeguarding of the health of the 
American public should ever be upper- 
most in our minds. In these fast moving 
times, food technology changes almost 
from day to day and it is difficult to keep 
up with developments. 

Recognizing the problems created by 
the increasingly widespread use of 
chemical additives, in 1950 the House 
authorized the formation of a select 
committee to investigate the use of 
chemicals in foods and cosmetics, and I 
had the honor to be chairman. Many of 
you are familiar with that investigation, 
and it should be enough to recall that 
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the committee held extensive hearings in 
various parts of the country in 1950, 
1951, and 1952, and heard testimony 
from qualified experts only. The investi- 
gation established beyond question that 
legislation is absolutely necessary in this 
field to insure the public of a full meas- 
ure of protection. 

Here I should like to pause to pay 
tribute to my former committee col- 
leagues. The devotion with which they 
carried out their task was notable, and 
they gave unstintingly of their time and 
effort. 

As a result of this investigation, in 
1953 I introduced the first chemical ad- 
ditive bill. No action resulted. Again 
in the 84th Congress I introduced a sim- 
ilar bill. Hearings were held on that 
and several industry bills, but nothing 
was reported out of committee. In Jan- 
uary of last year I introduced H. R. 4014, 
which was superseded a few months 
later by H. R. 7798. This latter bill con- 
tained a provision which would prohibit 
the use of any cancer-inducing chemical 
additive in food. 

This particular provision followed the 
recommendation of the International 
Union Against Cancer at its cancer sym- 
posium held in Roime in August 1956. 
At that time, the members of the con- 
ference, consisting of over 40 cancer ex- 
perts from some 21 countries, unani- 
mously recommended that as a basis for 
active cancer prevention, the proper au- 
thorities of various countries promulgate 
and enact adequate rules and regula- 
tions prohibiting the addition to. food 
of substances found to be cancer in- 
ducing. 

I discussed this recommendation with 
such eminent American cancer research- 
ers as Dr. William E. Smith, executive 
secretary of the cancer prevention com- 
mittee of the International Union 
Against Cancer; Dr. W. C. Hueper, of 
the National Cancer Institute; and Dr. 
Francis E. Ray, director of the cancer re- 
search laboratory of the University of 
Florida; also with Dr. W. Coda Martin, 
president of the American Academy of 
Nutrition. All of them strongly sup- 
ported the position of the International 
Union. 

So far as medicine is concerned, I 
make no pretense to any special knowl- 
edge. I felt that the recommendation of 
so many experts, both in countries 
abroad as well as in the United States, 
should not be disregarded. Accordingly, 
I amended H. R. 4014 to include an anti- 
earcinogen provision, and introduced 
H. R. 7798. 

Another reason for this action was 
that I found that for 2 years a residue 
of a chemical pesticide known to induce 
eancer in animals has been permitted to 
remain on many raw agricultural com- 
modities. I brought this to the attention 
of the House on several occasions. FDA 
is now acting to bar this pesticide. Its 
use should never have been permitted 
in the first place. I felt strongly that 
the public should be assured that no 
similar incident would occur with re- 
gard to food additives. 

Mr. Speaker, when the committee bill, 
H. R. 13254, was reported, I was deeply 
disappointed to find that it did not con- 
tain a specific carcinogen prohibition. 
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I made my concern known, and I am 
pleased to say that last week, after 
prolonged consultation with representa- 
tives of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, we were able to work out a carci- 
nogen amendment acceptable to the 
committee. If this bill, with the amend- 
ment, passes the House today and should 
by any chance later go to conference, 
I have been assured that the House con- 
ferees will insist on retaining the amend- 
ment. 

With this amendment, and with this 
assurance, I shall vote in support of 
H. R. 13254. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I ask unani- 
mous consent to include a letter from the 
Food and Drug Administration, the 
Agency will have the responsibility of 
enforcing this legislation. This letter is 
under the signature of Mr. John L. 
Harvey, the Deputy Commissioner, and 
it clarifies some of the important points 
I raised. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The letter reads as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., August 7, 1958. 
Hon. JAMES J. DELANEY, 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. DELANEY : This confirms my tele- 
phone conversation on August 6 with your 
office about H. R. 13254. In accordance 
with your request, weare enclosing four copies 
of the language we discussed which, if in- 
serted into H. R. 13254, would show in the 
law itself that no substance is to be ap- 
proved for use in food if it causes cancer 
when eaten by man or test animals, 

As you know, section 6 of H. R. 13254 
would have the food additives amendment 
become effective on the same time sched- 
ule as was provided in section 7 of H. R. 
6747. (There has been some change in 
language which was made by the legislative 
draftsmen of the House but the effect re- 
mains the same.) This has sometimes been 
referred to as a grandfather clause but it is 
not really a grandfather clause as that term 
is ordinarily used. The grandfather clause 
in some of the bills sponsored by industry 
would have exempted substances used in 
food prior to enactment of the legislation 
from having to meet its requirements at all. 

In lieu of that, the Department’s bill, and 
the committee’s redraft of it, prescribe a 
reasonable transition period which will 
guarantee prompt decision on the status of 
additives already in use in food, We doubt 
if it would be practical to have the law be- 
come fully effective without some such tran- 
sition period to permit the status of addi- 
tives already in use to be established. This 
transition period would not allow continued 
use of substances known to be harmful; it 
would apply to substances that are not 
known to have any harmful effect. 

Another provision of H. R. 13254 that has 
sometimes been regarded as a grandfather 
clause is the one that would exempt from 
the definition of food additive substances 
used in food prior to January 1, 1958, that 
have been adequately shown through experi- 
ence based on common use in food to be 
safe under the conditions of intended use. 
Our Department believes that it is not 
necessary to good public health protection 
to have chronic toxicity studies conducted 
of common food chemicals, such as salt, 
sugar, vinegar, baking soda, and a great 
many other materials that haye been in 
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common use for a long time. As a matter 
of fact, these substances have been estab- 
lished as suitable food ingredients through 
feeding to generations of human beings. 
Further, if the legislation required such 
common chemicals to be subjected to 
chronic toxicity tests on animals, there 
would not be enough laboratory facilities 
in the country to handle the testing job 
within a period of several years. 

But this is not a grandfather clause 
either. If later developments show that a 
substance previously considered safe be- 
cause of common use in food were, in fact, 
subject to question and not generally recog- 
nized as safe, then the substance would be- 
come subject to the definition of a food 
additive and would have to be cleared un- 
der the procedures of the proposed law. For 
example: 

1. Coumarin was used as an ingredient of 
imitation vanilla flavor for 75 years, but a 
few years ago, tests indicated that it caused 
adverse effect when fed to test animals in 
dosages considerably higher than the quan- 
tities present in man’s diet. In our view, 
had H. R. 13254 been law, coumarin would 
automatically have been subject to its pro- 
visions when the animal test data became 
available. 

2. Dulcin is an artificial sweetener that 
was used to some extent for about 50 years 
until tests in our laboratories showed that it 
is capable of causing harm. Had H. R. 13254 
been law, such a showing would automati- 
cally have brought the production within its 
covcrage. 

3. Nitrogen trichloride (Agene) was in 
common use in this country as a fiour bleach 
until experiments in England and the United 
States showed in the 1940's that flour treated 
with it is capable of causing running fits in 
dogs. Under the terms of H. R, 13254, such a 
showing would automatically have brought 
the compound under the definition of a food 
additive and made it subject to the clearance 
procedures of the bill. 

You asked for an explanation of the man- 
ner in which H. R. 13254, would permit the 
Department to control residues in meat, 
milk, eggs, and similar products when the 
residues are not added directly to the food 
but occur because of some chemical that is 
present in animal feed. 

We believe control of this type of residue 
is adequately covered in lines 13 through 15 
on page 25 of H. R. 13254. This language 
would permit the Secretary, in determining 
whether a proposed use of an additive is 
safe, to consider the probable consumption 
of the additive and of any substance formed 
in or on food because of the use of the ad- 
ditive. We believe that the intent of your 
bill, H. R. 7798, is preserved by this language. 
Our view is supported by the language of 
report No. 2284 of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee on H. R. 13254 which 
states: “In determining the safety of an ad- 
ditive, the Secretary would have to consider 
not only the food to which the additive is 
directly added, but also other foods derived 
from such foods.” 

H. R. 13254 provides that when the Secre- 
tary issues an order following a public hear- 
ing and the order is reviewed by a circuit 
court of appeals, the findings of the Secre- 
tary with respect to questions of fact shall 
be sustained if based upon a fair evaluation 
of the entire record at such hearing. This 
in our view is the substantial evidence rule 
already present in the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act as it has been interpreted by the 
Supreme Court in Universal Camera Corpora- 
tion v. National Labor Relations Board (340 
U. S. 474, 1950). The Supreme Court held 
“that a reviewing court is not barred from 
setting aside an agency’s decision when it 
cannot conscientiously find that the evi- 
dence supporting that decision is substantial, 
when viewed in the light that the record 
in its entirety furnished.” The Supreme 
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Court also held that the agency's findings 
must be set aside when the record before a 
court of appeals clearly precludes the agency's 
decision from being justified by a fair esti- 
mate of the worth of the testimony. 

We believe H. R. 13254 as reported by the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, is clearly enforcable and gives 
the sound public health protection that is 
required. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN L. HARVEY, 
Deputy Commissioner. 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I call 
particular attention to the concluding 
sentence: 

We believe H. R. 13254 * * * is clearly en- 
forcible and gives the sound public-health 
protection that is required. 


I have been assured that there is no 
grandfather's clause which would have 
the effect of exempting the more than 
150 additives now in use that the experts 
feel have been insufficiently tested. 
Other questions are covered by this let- 
ter and the committee report. 

Mr. Speaker, I know from experience 
how difficult it is to legislate on a sub- 
ject as complex and broad in scope as 
this one. In this scientific field the great 
majority of us are laymen, and I appre- 
ciate the time and effort the members 
of the Subcommittee on Health and Sci- 
ence devoted to acquainting themselves 
with it. I also appreciate the pressures 
to which they were exposed. I feel they 
are to be commended in bringing chem- 
ical additive legislation to the floor. 

I do not consider H. R. 13254 an ideal 
bill. I would have preferred a more di- 
rect approach to certain problems and 
clearer language. However, it is a defi- 
nite step forward, and I am convinced 
that if the bill is not passed we will have 
no chemical additive legislation for some 
time to come, and the public will be de- 
prived of much needed protection. 

If this bill is passed—and I hope it 
will be—the book on chemical additives 
is not necessarily closed. We must watch 
the effect of this legislation closely and, 
if it does not afford the health protection 
its proponents hope for, we must stand 
ready to make the necessary amend- 
ments. 

In concluding my remarks I should 
like to thank the many, many thousands 
of people who have written me from all 
over the country. Their support of my 
efforts to secure the enactment of pro- 
tective chemical additive legislation has 
been a real inspiration to me and I know 
that their interest has helped to bring 
about action. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
the bill with the amendment. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DELANEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I would just like to 
compliment the gentleman from New 
York for the long and arduous task that 
he has been performing in holding hear- 
ings on this most important subject and 
to agree with him that this is one of the 
most important bills that will pass the 
Congress this year for the protection of 
the people of this country. Now, the 
gentleman spoke of enforcement by the 
Food and Drug Administration. How 
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many additional positions do you think 
it will take to carry out the provisions of 
the bill or the wishes of this committee? 

Mr. DELANEY. Iam notified by Food 
and Drug that it will require very few. 
They havea staff. Of course, they could 
use a great number of other experts, but 
they can, without any great number of 
additional jobs, carry out the enforce- 
ment provisions. 

Mr. FOGARTY. There are many peo- 
ple today who believe that the Food and 
Drug Administration ought to be ex- 
panded without any additional legisla- 
tion, and I was wondering how that feel- 
ing fits in with the expressed views of 
you and your committee on this bill. 

Mr. DELANEY. Food and Drug has 
assured me that if this bill is passed, 
they can adequately protect the health 
of the American public. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentlewoman from Missouri [Mrs. 
SULLIVAN]. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, would 
the chairman of the committee yield for 
a question? With the very limited time 
allotted for debate on this bill, I do not 
want to attempt to go into any detail on 
it. I know there is not time. As one of 
the longtime sponsors of legislation on 
this subject, however, I do have some 
things I want to get into the RECORD on 
it, and I am going to seek permission to 
have my remarks included. I do not 
think this is a strong bill. But as the 
remarks I have prepared will point out, 
it can accomplish a great deal more 
than the existing law, and I will support 
it. But one aspect that I think should 
be brought out in the debate—one that I 
think is very important—is this: 

Am I correct that while the bill pri- 
marily deals with new chemical addi- 
tives, it does not preclude the Food and 
Drug Administration from moving 
against existing additives if they have 
evidence to question their safety? 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes; I will say that the 
gentlewoman is correct in her statement. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tileman from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL], a 
member of the committee. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee for this opportunity to speak on 
this particularly important piece of leg- 
islation. 

Mr. Speaker, my reason for rising at 
this time was to pay tribute to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce for the splendid job they have 
done in bringing this bill before the 
House. I did not want to let this op- 
portunity pass without also paying trib- 
ute to the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. DELANEY] for his 
help and assistance to the committee in 
bringing this piece of legislation to the 
floor. I am sure that every Member of 
this House of Representatives will be 
well satisfied with the product of today’s 
work on this particular bill since this 
bill for the first time offers real and 
complete protection to the American 
people so far as additives to foods are 
concerned. 3 
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Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may 
require to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. TOLLEFSON]. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to commend the committee for 
giving study to the subject matter of 
this bill and for bringing the bill to 
the floor. As several speakers have al- 
ready said, this is a step in the right 
direction. A great many people in my 
Congressional District have written to me 
expressing their concern over the prob- 
lem with which the bill seeks to deal. 

I trust that the House will approve 
the bill. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself 1 minute, and I 
yield to the gentleman from Nebraska 
(Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I wanted to ask the chairman 
of the committee about this carcino- 
genic amendment. I do not find it in 
the bill. Is it to be offered as a com- 
mittee amendment? 

Mr. HARRIS. I will say to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman that it is offered 
as a committee amendment. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I have not 
seen the amendment yet. 

Mr. HARRIS. I should be glad to 
read it, if the gentleman wishes. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I think itis 
a rather unusual amendment to be 
offered in a bill of this type. Does the 
gentleman include cigarettes, which we 
know are carcinogenic? 

Mr. HARRIS. I should be glad to 
read the amendment. It is at page 24, 
line 16, as follows: 

Page 24, line 16, before the semicolon In- 
sert the following: “Provided, That no addi- 
tive shall be deemed to be safe if it is found 
to induce cancer when ingested by man or 
animal, or if it is found, after tests which 
are appropriate for the evaluation of the 
safety of food additives, to induce cancer in 
man or animal.” 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. If the 
gentleman will yield further, it seems to 
me that no one would object to an 
amendment which has for its purpose to 
prevent cancer. But it certainly has no 
place in this bill, because it would be 
impossible to administer. I should 
think the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion would be very much opposed to it. 
If we are going to have this kind of 
amendment, then we ought to include 
cigarettes, which we know are a cause 
of cancer of the lungs. 

Mr. HARRIS. I would say to the gen- 
tleman that the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration has no objection to this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I am sure 
they will not do anything about enforc- 
ing it, because it is impossible to en- 
force; that is, to determine what foods, 
if any, would produce any carcinogenic 
tendencies in human beings. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is the gentleman’s 
conclusion. I am sure if there is any 
difficulty with this amendment, realizing 
the importance of it in connection with 
the administration of it, we will be re- 
quested by the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration to make further clarification. 

Mr. OHARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself 5 minutes. 
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Mr. Speaker, I have had a good deal of 
interest in the subject of legislation per- 
taining to chemical additives. As a mat- 
ter of fact, over the last four Congresses 
I have introduced bills pertaining to this 
subject, which were suggested by some 
of the finest food manufacturers in the 
country. They have been concerned 
about it themselves. In the 83d and 84th 
Congresses the late Percy Priest, for- 
mer chairman of our committee, and I, 
were authors of companion bills dealing 
with this subject. 

This bill is helpful in the problem of 
dealing with chemical additives in food. 
There have been a great deal of hysteria 
stirred up by some people on. this sub- 
ject. I think the bill could have been 
much worse than it is and I think it 
could have been a better bill. I am sup- 
porting it, but I do not want to hold it 
out as being the answer to everything 
that some might think it would be. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. I should like to clarify 
one thing a Member on that side of the 
aisle said a moment ago. The gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. MILLER] said 
that the feature dealing with carcinoma 
in this bill is impossible to administer. 
I am very much surprised to have a 
medical doctor make a statement like 
that. That particular amendment not 
only has the approval of the Food and 
Drug Administration but it was offered 
to them for their approval and it has 
their full and express approval. 

We know enough now about cancer- 
producing substances to know at this 
particular time that there are substances 
that will produce cancer within the 
bodies of test animals and of human 
beings. 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. I should 
like to yield further to the gentleman 
but first I want to finish my statement. 

Mr. DINGELL. I hope the gentleman 
will yield to me later. 

Mr. CHARA of Minnesota. I am sure 
the gentleman on the other side will yield 
some time to the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. May I say 
to the gentleman that if he has any evi- 
dence of any food or anything else that 
causes a carcinogenic condition in human 
beings he ought to get that evidence be- 
fore the Food and Drug Administration. 
We had no evidence before our committee 
that any foods had carcinogenic tend- 
encies. Certainly we know something 
about cigarettes being carcinogenic. 
This amendment will not prove anything 
about whether in the gentleman or me or 
anybody else it would cause cancer. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Our sub- 
committee had before it a distinguished 
panel of the outstanding cancer experts 
of the United States. Certainly they did 
not go as far as some of the statements 
made here, or in the newspapers, as to 
what was a cancer-producing food. 
Personally I agree with the gentleman 
from Nebraska that this is an unfor- 
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tunate amendment. I voted against it 
in the committee when it was offered. I 
do not think it has any place in this 
bill. However, it was adopted by a ma- 
jority of the committee, and of course a 
majority is all that is necessary to adopt 
it. I think it is the type of amendment 
that it is unfortunate to have go into a 
bill of this type, because it emphasizes, 
for purposes which I do not quite under- 
stand, certain disease. I think there 
are a lot of other diseases about which 
some language could have been used re- 
lating to various types of diseases, but 
I do not think it would have been neces- 
sarily helpful. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. 
the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. I appreciate the atti- 
tude of the gentleman and certainly 
understand from our discussions in the 
committee regarding this important leg- 
islation his feeling about it. I am sure 
the gentleman will agree that we made 
an effort to work out this bill to get it as 
satisfactory as possible. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. I under- 
stand the situation fully, and why the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRIS. For that reason, this 
amendment was offered and was adopted. 

May I say that the Food and Drug 
Administration had no objection to the 
amendment. I havea letter to the com- 
mittee from the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration stating that it approves this 
amendment to the bill. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. McDonoucH}. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
was a member of the Delaney committee 
which held numerous hearings on this 
subject in various parts of the United 
States. Although this legislation is 
necessary in order to protect the public, 
in my opinion, it is not as positive nor as 
strong as it should be on the basis of our 
hearings and the information that we 
obtained from witnesses. It is necessary 
largely because of the increase in the 
number of vendors and the competition 
between the various vendors of foods 
with added chemical additives to make 
the foods look better but which some- 
times reduces the protein value and the 
nutritive value of the food. It is unfor- 
tunate that we have to have such legisla- 
tion as this, but we have found it is 
necessary. Great volumes of food are 
turned out. All kinds of food is pro- 
duced in ways to make it more attractive 
and to make it easier to bake cakes and 
to make it easier to bake pies and to make 
it easier to keep bread from molding on 
the shelves and so on, but with very lit- 
tle thought in many instances given to 
the effect these chemicals have on the 
nutritive value of the food. I favor this 
legislation as one means of protecting the 
public because I think that many of these 
chemicals are very dangerous in many 
instances and may be harmful to the 
health of many people throughout the 
Nation. These additives should be pre- 
tested before they are used. I trust, 
however, that the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce will give 
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further study and consideration to chem- 
ical additives to food and propose addi- 
tional legislation to control the use of 
dangerous and deleterious chemicals 
which could and may be the source of in- 
fectious and contagious disease. The 
public health must be protected. Some 
of the cases that the Delaney commit- 
tee heard testimony about from compe- 
tent witnesses created doubt as to 
whether the use of these chemical addi- 
tives in food did or did not create favor- 
able conditions for the development of 
cancerous growth and other noxious 
diseases. 


The following parts of the committee 
report on H. R. 13254 will give its pur- 
pcse, history, and powerful provisions: 

PURPOSES OF LEGISLATION 


The purpose of the legislation is twofold: 

1. To protect the health of consumers by 
requiring manufacturers of food additives 
and. food processors to pretest any poten- 
tially unsafe substances which are to be 
added to food; and 

2. To advance food technology by per- 
mitting the use of food additives at safe 
levels. 

Existing law bars the use, even at safe 
levels, of additives which are poisonous or 
deleterious unless their use is required in 
production or cannot be avoided by good 
manufacturing practice. The Federal Gov- 
ernment in order to prevent the use of an 
additive must prove that it is a poisonous 
or deleterious substance. The law thus 
gives rise to a dual problem. On the one 
hand, to prove an untested substance poi- 
sonous or deleterious may require approxi- 
mately 2 years or more of laboratory experi- 
ments with small animals and during this 
period the Government cannot prevent the 
use of such a substance in food. On the 
other hand, present law entirely prohibits 
the use of these additives even if their use 
at safe levels would advance our food tech- 
nology and increase and improve our food 
supplies. 

The Food and Drug Administration has 
pointed out the dangers to the public 
health resulting from the failure of the 
present law to require pretesting of food 
additives. On the other hand that agency 
agrees that the present law should be 
changed to permit the use of additives at 
safe levels in order to advance our food 
technology. 

While the responsible elements of the af- 
fected industries traditionally have volun- 
tarily undertaken to pretest food additives 
they are willing to assume this responsi- 
bility under a statutory mandate. Thus, 
those elements of the industry which in the 
past have used harmful additives or addi- 
tives of unknown toxicity without pretest- 
ing will in the future under this legislation 
be required to assume the same duties as 
the responsible elements have heretofore 
voluntarily assumed. 

Although there has been complete agree- 
ment as to the need for this legislation, 
there have been differences between the 
Food and Drug Administration and the af- 
fected industries with respect to procedures 
to be followed in determining the safety 
of an additive and the method of judicial 
review of such a determination. With respect 
to these controversial procedural questions, 
the committee feels the proposed legislation 
steers a course which satisfies both the 
need for protecting the public health and 
the legitimate interests of industry and 
Government in fair procedures. 


HISTORY OF LEGISLATION 


During the 81st Congress, a Select Com- 
mittee To Investigate the Use of Chemicals 
in Foods and Cosmetics (better known as 
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the Delaney committee, named after its 
chairman, Congressman JAMES J. DELANEY) 
was created in the House of Representatives 
to. study the need to amend the present 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act in this 
respect. After extended hearings, the com- 
mittee on June 30, 1952, filed a report (H. 
Rept. No. 2356, 82d Cong., 2d sess.) urging 
amending the present law so that chemicals 
employed in or on foods would be subjected 
to substantially the same safety require- 
ments as exist in the law for new drugs. 

Bills to accomplish the objectives of the 
report were introduced by Congressman 
Devaney and referred to this committee 
during the 83d Congress and subsequent 
Congresses, and other Members of Congress 
introduced numerous bills differing from 
the prototype bills primarily with respect 
to agency procedure and judicial review. 

During the 83d Congress, the committee 
held hearings and reported favorably related 
legislation providing for the pretesting of, 
and the establishment of safe tolerances for, 
pesticide chemicals. This bill was enacted 
into law (Public Law 518, 83d Cong,). 

During the 2d session of the 84th Con- 
gress, the Subcommittee on Health and 
Science, under the chairmanship of the late 
full committee chairman, J. Percy Priest, 
held 5 days of hearings on 10 bills dealing 
with chemical additives in and on food. 
The hearings indicated basic agreement with 
regard to the need for chemical additive 
legislation, but also considerable disagree- 
ment with regard to the agency and judicial 
review procedures to be followed in deter- 
mining the safety of chemical additives. 
This disagreement was not resolved, and no 
chemical additive legislation was enacted 
during the 84th Congress. 

During the 85th Congress, the Subcommit- 
tee on Health and Science held 11 days of 
hearings on 9 bills. The hearings included 
2 days of testimony by a panel of outstand- 
ing scientists and experts selected by the 
National Academy of Sciences at the request 
of the. subcommittee, to give the subcom- 
mittee the scientific background with regard 
to the testing and evaluating of the safety 
of chemical additives. The subcommittee 
also heard witnesses from industry, labor, 
and consumer organizations, representa- 
tives from the Department of Heaith, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, including those from 
the Food and Drug Administration, and the 
chief judge of the third judicial circuit ap- 
pearing on behalf of the Judicial Conference 
of the United States. 

As a result of the hearings and after con- 
sideration of the various bills, the chairman 
of the subcommittee, Congressman JOHN 
Bett WiiiiaMs of Mississippi, introduced a 
clean bill (H. R. 13254) which was reported 
unanimously by the subcommittee to the 
full committee. 

The full committee unanimously reported 
the bill with one amendment which strikes 
out all after the enacting clause and inserts 
in place of the introduced bill a substitute. 
The principal difference between the pro- 
posed committee amendment and the intro- 
duced bill is the elimination of the provi- 
sions in the introduced bill relating to sci- 
entific advisory committees. The remaining 
differences are the result of clerical, techni- 
cal, and clarifying changes. 


PRINCIPAL PROVISIONS OF LEGISLATION 
Substances covered by legislation 


Pretesting is required under this legisla- 
tion only with respect to those food addi- 
tives which are not generally recognized 
among competent experts as having been 
adequately shown to be safe under the con- 
ditions of their intended use. An additive 
may be shown to be safe either by means of 
scientific procedures (including a review of 
the existing scientific literature) or, in the 
case of substances in use prior to January 1, 
1958, also by means of experience based on 
common use in food. 
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The legislation covers substances which 
are added intentionally to food. These addi- 
tives are generally referred to as intentional 
additives. 

The legislation also covers substances 
which may reasonably be expected to become 
a component of any food or to affect the char- 
acteristics of any food. These substances are 
generally referred to as incidental additives. 

The principal examples of both intentional 
and incidental additives are substances in- 
tended for use in producing, manufacturing, 
packing, processing, preparing, treating, 
packaging, transporting, or holding food. 

On the other hand, substances which may 
accidentally get into a food, as for example, 
paints or cleaning solutions used in food- 
processing plants, are not covered by the 
legislation. These additives are generally 
referred to as accidental additives, since 
these substances if properly used may not 
reasonably be expected to become a com- 
ponent of a food or otherwise to affect the 
characteristics of a food. If accidental addi- 
tives do get into food, the provisions of the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act dealing with 
poisonous and deleterious substances would 
be applicable. 

Sources of radiation (including radioactive 
isotopes, particle accelerators and X-ray 
machines) intended for use in processing 
food are included in the term food additive 
as defined in this legislation. 

Exempted from the scope of the legislation 
are (1) pesticide chemicals in or on raw 
agricultural commodities which are already 
covered by the pesticide chemicals amend- 
ment to the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act (Public Law 518, 83d Cong.); (2) residues 
of pesticide chemicals unavoidably remain- 
ing on processed foods not in excess of toler- 
ances prescribed by Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration for raw agricultural commodities; 
and (3) substances already approved under 
the provisions of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act or the Meat Inspection Act of 
March 4, 1907. 

The Secretary is given authority by this 
legislation to exempt by regulation food ad- 
ditives for investigational use by qualified 
experts when consistent with the public 
health. 


Regulation to establish safety 


A regulation prescribing the conditions 
under which an additive may be safely used 
may be issued by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare either on the basis of 
a petition filed by any person (ordinarily 
the manufacturer of the additive) or on the 
Secretary's own initiative. 

The petition would set forth the name and 
all pertinent information concerning the 
additive, including, where available, its 
chemical identity and composition; full re- 
ports of scientific investigations of safety 
for use; the conditions of the proposed use 
of such additive; relevant data bearing on 
the physical or other technical effect such 
additive is intended to produce; the quantity 
required to produce such effect; when re- 
quested by the Secretary, the methods used 
to produce the additive; and a description of 
practical methods to determine the quantity 
of such additive left in or on food because 
of its use. 

Trade secrets supplied to the Secretary 
would be protected under this legislation 
from unauthorized disclosure by depart- 
mental personnel. 

The Secretary would either, by order, es- 
tablish a regulation prescribing the condi- 
tions under which such additive may be 
safely used, or he would, by order, deny the 
petition and notify the petitioner of the rea- 
sons for such action. Such orders would be 
issued within 90 days after the date of filing 
of the petition unless the Secretary, by writ- 
ten notice to the petitioner, extends such 
period for not more than an additional 90 
days to enabie him to study the petition. 
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Concept of safety 

The concept of safety used in this legisla- 
tion involves the question of whether a sub- 
stance is hazardous to the health of man or 
animal. Safety requires proof of a reason- 
able certainty that no harm will result from 
the proposed use of an additive. It does 
not—and cannot—require proof beyond any 
possible doubt that no harm will result un- 
der any conceivable circumstance. 

This was emphasized particularly by the 
scientific panel which testified before the 
subcommittee. The scientists pointed out 
that it is impossible in the present state of 
scientific knowledge to establish with com- 
plete certainty the absolute harmlessness of 
any chemical substance. 

In determining the safety of an additive, 
scientists must take into consideration the 
cumulative effect of such additive in the 
diet of man or animals over their respective 
life spans together with any chemically or 
pharmacologically related substances in such 
diet. Thus, the safety of a given additive in- 
volves informed judgments based on edu- 
cated estimates by scientists and experts of 
the anticipated ingestion of an additive by 
man and animals under likely patterns of 
use. 

Reasonable certainty determined in this 
fashion that an additive will be safe, will 
protect the public health from harm and will 
permit sound progress in food technology. 

The legislation adopts this concept of 
safety by requiring the Secretary to consider 
in addition to information with regard to the 
specific additive in question, among others, 
the following relevant factors: (1) the prob- 
able consumption of the additive and of any 
substance formed in or on food because of 
the use of such additive; (2) the cumulative 
effect of such additive in the diet of man or 
animals, taking into account any chemi- 
cally or pharmacologically related substances 
in such diet; and (3) safety factors which 
qualified experts consider appropriate for 
the use of animal experimentation data. 

In determining the safety of an additive, 
the Secretary would have to consider not only 
the food to which the additive is directly 
added, but also other foods derived from 
such foods. For example, in evaluating the 
safety of an additive for poultry feed, the 
Secretary would have to consider any resi- 
dues that might appear in eggs produced by 
the poultry. Similarly, in determining the 
safety of additive-treated cattle feed, account 
would have to be taken of residues of the 
additive in the milk or edible flesh of the 
animal, 

Since the scientific investigation and the 
other relevant data to be taken into con- 
sideration by the Secretary include informa- 
tion with respect to possible cancer causing 
characteristics of a proposed additive, the 
public will be protected from possible harm 
on this count. 


I urge a favorable vote on this bill. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, after 
all of the effort which a number of us 
in the House have put into the legisla- 
tive drive to enact a law to control the 
use of unproved and doubtful chemical 
additives in food, I have no intention of 
attacking or denouncing this bill. It 
represents our only chance of getting a 
law through in this term of Congress. 
It is far better than the present law on 
the subject. Therefore, I will support it. 

But at the same time I cannot pre- 
tend that I think the bill is adequate. 
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It can be the means to keep manufac- 
turers of processed foods from introduc- 
ing new chemicals without adequate pre- 
testing to assure their safety. It can en- 
able the Food and Drug Administration 
to require manufacturers to do a thor- 
ough job of pretesting of proposed new 
additives. 

EXTENDED GRACE PERIOD FOR ADDITIVES NOW 

IN USE 

But for those additives now in use, 
including scores and perhaps as many 
as 150 of them which are not definitely 
known to be safe, this bill leans over 
backward to allow every possible con- 
sideration for the manufacturers and 
users of those chemicals. For the next 
year and a half, at least, it will continue 
to be the responsibility of the Food and 
Drug Administration to prove any of 
these presently-in-use additives to be 
unsafe in order to have them eliminated 
from processed foods. This grace period 
in behalf of chemicals now in use could 
be extended as long as 242 years from 
now. 

After that period ends, whether it is 
18 months or 30 months, depending upon 
the decision of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, the Food and 
Drug Administration can then, as I un- 
derstand the bill, require that manufac- 
turers produce proof of the safety of 
additives now in use, except, of course, 
for any substances which over the years 
have been clearly demonstrated by long 
use to be completely safe. 

FURTHER DELAYS SHOULD NOT BE PERMITTED IN 
FUTURE 

I can understand the technical difficul- 
ties of forcing all manufacturers of food 
items to begin the day after tomorrow, or 
even next January, to come in imme- 
diately with convincing scientific proof 
of the safety of all of the chemical addi- 
tives they are now using. At the same 
time, experience has shown us that an 
extended grace period in any legislation 
affecting a long overdue reform in exist- 
ing practices almost always seems to lead 
to additional moratoriums and delays 
and there always seems to be a good 
reason for allowing the industry affected 
more and more time in which to comply 
with the law. 

I sincerely hope that does not happen 
in this instance. I shall certainly do 
everything I can to prevent it from hap- 
pening. I urge that the food industry 
start at once to test and retest any 
doubtful additives now in use as a prel- 
ude to the kind of crackdown this pro- 
posed law eventually should accomplish. 

NO “GRANDFATHER” CLAUSE INTENDED 


Much of the food industry is on record 
in behalf of legislation of this general 
nature, and so here will be a good op- 
portunity for the firms involved to prove 
their good faith, and to show that Con- 
gress has not made a grievous mistake by 
allowing this extended transition period 
for compliance in connection with addi- 
tives now in use. 

Otherwise, we can only believe that 
the support for additives control legis- 
lation from some segments of the food 
industry was based on an attempt to 
cover in and protect all existing addi- 
tives through the legal device of a 
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“grandfather” clause. I am assured 
this bill as written does not provide such 
a grandfather’s clause and it is on the 
basis of that assurance that I am going 
along with this bill—particularly as it 
now includes the amendment worked out 
with Congressman DELANEY to provide a 
definite prohibition against the use of 
any cancer-inducing substance. 
CONGRESSMAN DELANEY HAS LED FIGHT FOR 
STRONG LEGISLATION 

While this bill does not bear his name, 
and while I have no intention of dispar- 
aging the hard work and the conscien- 
tious work of other Members of the 
House who have had important roles 
in the shaping of this legislation, I think 
it only fair to say that to the extent that 
this bill will really solve the problems 
of controlling food additives, the credit 
largely must go to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. DELANEY]. It was his 
select committee some years ago which 
brought to the attention of the House 
and of the country, as a whole, the des- 
perate need for legislation in this field. 
He has worked untiringly for such leg- 
islation for 8 years. 

I have been proud to cosponsor Mr. 
DELANEY’s strong legislative proposals in 
this field. 


IMPERATIVE NEED FOR ADEQUATE APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to make one 
further comment on the bill before us. 
I mentioned the transition or grace 
period on additives now in use. In that 
connection, I would like to impress upon 
the Eisenhower administration, and par- 
ticularly the Bureau of the Budget, the 
overriding need for adequate appropria- 
tions for the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. The administration has been 
starving out that important agency. We 
in the Congress have had to force money 
upon the President, you might say, in 
order to provide even a less-than-ade- 
quate budget for the Food and Drug 
Administration. The Eisenhower ad- 
ministration’s record on food and drug 
appropriations has been shamefully bad. 
I have called that fact to the attention 
of the House many times. 

Under this bill, new additives will have 
to be pretested. This may provide addi- 
tional responsibilities and duties for the 
Food and Drug Administration and I 
sincerely hope the Budget Bureau makes 
sure they have adequate funds for that 
phase of the work. 

RESEARCH ON EXISTING ADDITIVES MUST NOT BE 
SHELVED 

But even more important is the need 
for funds to continue research and study 
on those additives now in use—those 
which can be used for the next 18 months 
or 30 months unless and until FDA can 
prove them harmful. 

The point I want to make as vigorously 
as I can in that connection is this: There 
must be no letup, no shrugging off of 
responsibility by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration in analyzing and studying 
additives now in use, just because this 
bill will eventually—in 18 months or 30 
months—provide machinery under which 
the manufacturers must prove them safe. 

If there is any doubt about any addi- 
tive now in use, the FDA should go after 
it vigorously. Money must be provided 
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for that purpose. The Budget Bureau 
should not take the position that we can 
wait 18 months or 30 months for indus- 
try to prove these particular additives 
are safe or lose the right to use them. 
Too many Americans can be poisoned in 
the meantime by additives which may 
be found to be harmful. 


NEXT OBJECTIVE: SAFETY OF COSMETICS 


Mr. Speaker, I am pleased that we are 
finally passing a bill on chemical addi- 
tives in food after all of these years of 
effort. I wish it were a better bill. But 
it can accomplish a great deal of good 
if it is enacted into law. I congratulate 
all of those Members who have had a 
part in shaping the bill, and I sincerely 
hope the Senate will have an opportunity 
to act on the legislation so that a bill 
can be sent to the White House. 

I now serve notice, Mr. Speaker, that I 
intend to do everything I can beginning 
at the start of the next session of Con- 
gress to enact similar legislation dealing 
with the safety of materials and chemi- 
cals used in cosmetics. I hope it does not 
take as long on that as it has taken to 
get action on the food additives. The 
problem is much the same and the solu- 
tion also is much the same—that is, leg- 
islation to require the manufacturers to 
prove the safety of the chemicals they 
use rather than to force the Government 
to prove the chemicals to be unsafe. 

The SPEAKER. The question is: Will 
the House suspend the rules and pass the 
bill, as amended? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


FARM LEGISLATION 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
just like to announce that if I am rec- 
ognized tomorrow by the Speaker I shall 
call up the bill, S. 4071, the Senate farm 
bill, and will move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill with an amendment; 
and I ask at this time, Mr. Speaker, 
that I may have the privilege of print- 
ing it in the Record so that Members 
may know just what the amendment 
contains. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Agricultural Act of 1958.” 

TITLE I—COTTON 
Program for 1959 and 1960 

Sec. 101. The Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, is amended by adding the follow- 
ing new section: 


“Sec. 102. Notwithstanding any other 
provisions of law— 


“(a) for each of the 1959 and 1960 crops 
of upland cotton the Secretary of Agricul- 
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ture is authorized and directed to offer the 
operator of each farm for which an allot- 
ment is established under section 344 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, a choice of (A) the farm acreage 
allotment determined pursuant to section 
344 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, and price support de- 
termined pursuant to section 101 of this 
act (the amount of cotton estimated to be 
produced on the additional acres allotted to 
producers selecting choice (B) for such year 
being taken into account in computing such 
support), except that for the 1959 crop the 
level of support shall be not less than 80 
percent of parity, or (B) the farm acreage 
allotment determined pursuant to section 
344 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, increased by not to exceed 
40 percent (such increased acreage allot- 
ment to be the acreage allotment for the 
farm for all purposes) and price support at a 
level which is 15 percent of parity below 
the level of support established for pro- 
ducers who elect choice (A). Any person 
operating more than one farm, in order to 
be eligible for choice (B), must elect choice 
(B) for all farms for which he is operator. 
Not later than January 31 the Secretary 
shall determine and announce on the basis 
of his estimate of the supply percentage 
and the parity price as of the following Au- 
gust 1, the price support level for producers 
who elect choice (A) and choice (B), respec- 
tively and such price support levels shall 
be final. As soon as practicable after such 
announcement, the Secretary shall cause the 
Operator (as shown on the records of the 
county committee) of each farm for which 
an allotment is established under section 
344 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, to be notified of the alter- 
native levels of price support and the alter- 
native acreage allotments available for his 
farm. The operator of each farm shall, 
within the time prescribed by the Secretary, 
notify the county committee in writing 
whether he desires the increased acreage al- 
lotment and the level of price support pre- 
scribed in choice (B) to be effective for the 
farm. If the operator fails to so notify the 
county committee within the time pre- 
scribed, he shall be deemed to have chosen 
the acreage allotment and the price support 
level prescribed in choice (A). The choice 
elected by the operator shall apply to all the 
producers on the farm. Notwithstanding 
the foregoing provisions of this subsection, 
the Secretary may permit the operator of a 
farm for which choice (B) is in effect to 
change to choice (A) where conditions be- 
yond the control of the farm operator, such 
as excessive rain, flood, or drought, prevented 
the planting of acreage to cotton or having 
cotton acreage available for harvest on the 
farm in accordance with the plans of such 
operator in selecting choice (B). The addi- 
tional acreage required to be allotted to 
farms under this section shall be in addition 
to the county, State, and national acreage 
allotments and the production from such 
acreage shall be in addition to the national 
marketing quota. The additional acreage 
authorized by this section shall not be taken 
into account in establishing future State, 
county, and farm acreage allotments. Not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, 
no farm participating in any cotton acreage 
reserve program established for 1959 under 
the Soil Bank Act shall receive an increased 
acreage allotment under the provisions of 
this section for 1959. Notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 344 (m) (2) any farm 
cotton acreage allotment increased as the 
result of the selection of choice (B) may 
not be released and reapportioned to any 
other farm. Price support shall be made 
available under this paragraph only to co- 
operators and only if producers have not 
disapproved marketing quotas for the crop. 
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“(b) for each of the 1959 and 1960 crops of 
upland cotton, price support shall be made 
available to producers who elect choice (A) 
through a purchase program. Price support 
shall be made available to producers who 
elect choice (B) through loans, purchases, or 
other operations. 

“(c) the Commodity Credit Corporation is 
directed, during the period beginning August 
1, 1959, and ending July 31, 1961, to offer any 
upland cotton owned by it for sale for un- 
restricted use at not less than 10 percent 
above the current level of price support pre- 
scribed in choice (B).” 

Price support for 1961 and subsequent years 

Sec. 102. (a) The Agricultural Act of 1949, 
as amended, is amended by adding a new 
section 103 as follows: 

“Src, 103. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 101 of this act, price support to 
cooperators for each crop of upland cotton, 
beginning with the 1961 crop, for which pro- 
ducers have not disapproved marketing 
quotas shall be at such level not more than 
90 percent of the parity price therefor nor 
less than the minimum level prescribed be- 
low as the Secretary determines appropriate 
after consideration of the factors specified in 
section 401 (b) of this act. For the 1961 
crop the minimum level shall be 70 percent 
of the parity price therefor, and for each 
subsequent crop the minimum level shall be 
65 percent of the parity price therefor. 
Price support in the case of noncooperators 
and in case marketing quotas are disap- 
proved shall be as provided in section 101 
(d) (3) and (5).” 

Acreage allotments and marketing quotas 


Sec. 103. The Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, is amended as follows: 
(1) Section 342 is amended by striking out 
the third sentence and by changing the pe- 
riod at the end of the second sentence to a 
colon and adding the following: “Provided, 
That beginning with the 1961 crop, the na- 
tional marketing quota shall be not less than 
a number of bales equal to the estimated 
domestic consumption and estimated exports 
(less estimated imports) for the marketing 
year for which the quota is proclaimed, 
except that the Secretary shall make such 
adjustment in the amount of such quota as 
he determines necessary after taking into 
consideration the estimated stocks of cotton 
in the United States (including the qualities 
of such stocks) and stocks in foreign coun- 
tries which would be available for the mar- 
keting year for which the quota is being 
proclaimed if no adjustment of such quota 
is made hereunder, to assure the mainte- 
nance of adequate but not excessive stocks 
in the United States to provide a continuous 
and stable supply of the different qualities 
of cotton needed in the United States and in 
foreign cotton consuming countries, and for 
purposes of national security; but the Sec- 
retary, in making such adjustments, may 
not reduce the national marketing quota for 
any year below (i) 1 million bales less than 
the estimated domestic consumption and 
estimated exports for the marketing year for 
which such quota is being proclaimed, or 
(ii) 10 million bales, whichever is larger.” 
(2) Section 342 is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 
“Notwithstanding any other provision of this 
act, the national marketing quota for up- 
land cotton for 1959 and subsequent years 
shall be not less than the number of bales 
required to provide a national acreage allot- 
ment for each such year of 16 million acres.” 
(3) Section 347 (b) is amended by chang- 
ing the period at the end of the second sen- 
tence to a colon and adding the following: 
“Provided, That beginning with the 1961 
crop of extra long staple cotton, such na- 
tional marketing quota shall be an amount 
equal to (1) the estimated domestic con- 
sumption plus exports for the marketing 
year which begins in the next calendar year, 
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less (2) the estimated imports, plus (3) such 
additional number of bales, if any, as the 
Secretary determines is necessary to assure 
adequate working stocks in trade channels 
until cotton from the next crop becomes 
readily available without resort to Com- 
modity Credit Corporation stocks.” 

(4) The second sentence of section 344 (a) 
is amended by striking the word “five” and 
substituting the word “four.” 


Minimum farm allotments 


Sec. 104. (a) Section 344 (b) of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
is amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof a colon and the following: 
“Provided, That there is hereby established a 
national acreage reserve consisting of 310,000 
acres which shall be in addition to the na- 
tional acreage allotment; and such reserve 
shall be apportioned to the States on the 
basis of their needs for additional acreage 
for establishing minimum farm allotments 
under subsection (f) (1), as determined by 
the Secretary without regard to State and 
county acreage reserves (except that the 
amount apportioned to Nevada shall be 1,000 
acres). For the 1960 and succeeding crops 
of cotton, the needs of States (other than 
Nevada) for such additional acreage for such 
purpose may be estimated by the Secretary, 
after taking into consideration such needs as 
determined or estimated for the preceding 
crop of cotton and the size of the national 
acreage allotment for such crop. The addi- 
tional acreage so apportioned to the State 
shall be apportioned to the counties on the 
basis of the needs of the counties for such 
additional acreage for such purpose, and 
added to the county acreage allotment for 
apportionment to farms pursuant to subsec- 
tion (f) of this section (except that no part 
of such additional acreage shall be used to 
increase the county reserve about 15 percent 
of the county allotment determined without 
regard to such additional acreage). Addi- 
tional acreage apportioned to a State for any 
year under the foregoing proviso shall not 
be taken into account in establishing future 
State acreage allotments. Needs for addi- 
tional acreage under the foregoing provisions 
and under the last proviso in subsection (e) 
shall be determined or estimated as though 
allotments were first computed without re- 
gard to subsection (f) (1).” 

(b) Section 344 (e) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof a colon and the following: 
“Provided further, That if the additional 
acreage allocated to a State under the pro- 
viso in subsection (b) is less than the re- 
quirements as determined or estimated by 
the Secretary for establishing minimum farm 
allotments for the State under subsection 
(f) (1), the acreage reserved under this sub- 
section shall not be less than the smaller of 
(1) the remaining acreage so determined or 
estimated to be required for establishing 
minimum farm allotments or (2) 3 percent 
of the State acreage allotment; and the 
acreage which is required to be reserved 
under this proviso shall be allocated to coun- 
ties on the basis of their needs for additional 
acreage for establishing minimum farm 
allotments under subsection (f) (1), and 
added to the county acreage allotment for 
apportionment to farms pursuant to sub- 
section (f) of this section (except that no 
part of such additional acreage shall be used 
to increase the county reserve above 15 per- 
cent of the county allotment determined 
without regard to such additional acreages) .” 

(c) Section 344 (f) of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended 
by changing paragraph (1) to read as 
follows: 

“(1) Insofar as such acreage is available, 
there shall be allotted the smaller of the 
following: (A) 10 acres; or (B) the acreage 
allotment established for the farm for the 
1958 crop.” 
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(d) The first sentence of section 344 (f) 
(6) of such act is amended to read as fol- 
lows: “Notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraph (2) of this subsection, if the coun- 
ty committee recommends such action and 
the Secretary determines that such action 
will result in a more equitable distribution 
of the county allotment among farms in the 
county, the remainder of the county acreage 
allotment (after making allotments as pro- 
vided in paragraph (1) of this subsection) 
shall be allotted to farms other than farms 
to which an allotment has been made under 
paragraph (1) (B) of this subsection so that 
the allotment to each farm under this para- 
graph together with the amount of the allot- 
ment of such farm under paragraph (1) (A) 
of this subsection shall be a prescribed per- 
centage (which percentage shall be the same 
for all such farms in the county) of the 
average acreage planted to cotton on the 
farm during the 3 years immediately pre- 
ceding the year for which such allotment is 
determined, adjusted as may be necessary for 
abnormal conditions affecting plantings 
during such 3-year period: Provided, That 
the county committee may in its discretion 
limit any farm acreage allotment established 
under the provisions of this paragraph for 
any year to an acreage not in excess of 50 
percent of the cropland on the farm, as de- 
termined pursuant to the provisions of para- 
graph (2) of this subsection: Provided jfur- 
ther, That any part of the county acreage 
allotment not apportioned under this para- 
graph by reason of the initial application of 
such 50 percent limitation shall be added to 
the county acreage reserve under paragraph 
(3) of this subsection and shall be available 
for the purposes specified therein.” 

(e) The amendments made by this section 

shall be effective beginning with the 1959 
crop. 
Sec. 105. Effective beginning with the 
1959 crop, section 344 (f) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(7) (A)- In the event that any farm acre- 
age allotment is less than that prescribed 
by paragraph (1), such acreage allotment 
shall be increased to the acreage prescribed 
by paragraph (1). The additional acreage 
required to be allotted to farms under this 
paragraph shall be in addition to the county, 
State, and national acreage allotments and 
the production from such acreage shall be 
in addition to the national marketing quota. 

“(B) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law— 

“(i) the acreage by which any farm acre- 
age allotment for 1959 or any subsequent 
crop established under paragraph (1) ex- 
ceeds the acreage which would have been 
allotted to such farm if its allotment had 
been computed on the basis of the same 
percentage factor applied to other farms in 
the county under paragraph (2), (6), or (8) 
shall not be taken into account in establish- 
ing the acreage allotment for such farm for 
any crop for which acreage is allotted to 
such farm under paragraph (2), (6), or 
(8); and acreage shall be allotted under 
paragraph (2), (6), or (8) to farms which 
did not receive 1958 crop allotments in ex- 


cess of 10 acres if and only if the Secretary 
determines (after considering the allotments 


to other farms in the county for such crop 
compared with their 1958 allotments and 
other relevant factors) that equity and 
justice require the allotment of additional 
acreage to such farm under paragraph (2), 
(6), or (8). 

“(ii) the acreage by which any county 
acreage allotment for 1959 or any subse- 
quent crop is increased from the national 
or State reserve on the basis of its needs for 
additional acreage for establishing minimum 
farm allotments shall not be taken into 
account in establishing future county acre- 
age allotments, and 
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“(ili) the additional acreage allotted pur- 
suant to subparagraph (A) of this paragraph 
(7) shall not be taken into account in es- 
tablishing future State, county, or farm 
acreage allotments.” 


Method of determining farm allotments 


Sec. 106. Section 344 (f) of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new paragraph: 

“(8) Notwithstanding the foregoing pro- 
visions of paragraphs (2) and (6) of this 
subsection, the Secretary may, if he deter- 
mines that such action will facilitate the 
effective administration of the provisions of 
the act, provide for the county acreage allot- 
ment for the 1959 and succeeding crops of 
cotton, less the acreage reserved under para- 
graph (3) of this subsection, to be appor- 
tioned to farms on which cotton has been 
planted in any 1 of the 3 years immediately 
preceding the year for which such allotment 
is determined, on the basis of the farm 
acreage allotment for the year immediately 
preceding the year for which such appor- 
tionment is made, adjusted as may be neces- 
sary (i) for any change in the acreage of 
cropland available for the production of cot- 
ton, or (ii) to meet the requirements of any 
provision (other than those contained in 
paragraphs (2) and (6)) with respect to the 
counting of acreage for history purposes.” 


Retention of surrendered acreage in county 


Sec. 107. Paragraph (2) of section 344 (m) 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, is amended by striking out the 
period at the end of the second sentence of 
such paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “; but no such acreage shall 
be surrendered to the State committee so 
long as any farmer receiving a cotton acre- 
age allotment in such county desires addi- 
tional cotton acreage.” 


Standard grade 


Sec. 108. Section 3 (a) of the act of August 
29, 1949, Public Law 272, 81st Congress, and 
the last sentence of section 403 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as amended, are hereby 
repealed. This section shall become effective 
with the 1961 crop. 


CCC sales restrictions 


Sec. 109. Section 407 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, is amended by sub- 
stituting a colon for the period at the end of 
the third sentence and adding at the end 
thereof the following: “Provided, That 
effective with the beginning of the marketing 
year for the 1961 crop, the Corporation shall 
not sell any upland or extra long staple 
cotton for unrestricted use at less than 15 
percent above the current support price for 
cotton plus reasonable carrying charges, ex- 
cept that the Corporation may, in an orderly 
manner and so as not to affect market prices 
unduly, sell for unrestricted use at the mar- 
ket price at the time of sale a number of 
bales of cotton equal to the number of bales 
by which the national marketing quota for 
such marketing year is reduced below the 
estimated domestic consumption and ex- 
ports for such marketing year pursuant to 
the provisions of section 342 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended,” 

Cotton export program 

Sec. 110. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to affect or modify the provisions of 
section 203 of the Agricultural Act of 1956, 


and any cotton owned or acquired by the 


Commodity Credit Corporation under any 
price support program may be used for the 
purpose of carrying out the cotton export 
program provided for in section 203 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1956. 


Split grades 
Sec. 111. Section 403 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following sen- 
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tence: “Beginning with the 1959 crop, in 
adjusting the support price for cotton on the 
basis of grade, the Secretary shall establish 
separate price support rates for split grades 
and for full grades substantially refiecting 
relative values.” 


TITLE II—CORN AND FEED GRAINS 
Referendum 


Sec. 201. Title I of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended, is further amended by 
adding at the end of such title the following: 

“Sec. 104. (a) Not later than December 15, 
1958, the Secretary shall conduct a referen- 
dum of producers of corn in 1958 in the com- 
mercial corn-producing area for 1958 to 
determine whether such producers favor a 
price support program as provided in sub- 
section (b) of this section for the 1959 and 
subsequent crops in lieu of acreage allot- 
ments as provided in the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, and price 
support as provided in section 101 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended. 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, if less than a majority of the pro- 
ducers voting in the referendum conducted 
pursuant to subsection (a) hereof favor a 
price support program as provided in this 
subsection (b), the following provisions of 
law shall become inoperative: ` 


“Discontinuance of acreage allotments on 
corn 


“(1) The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, is amended by adding the 
following new section: 

“ ‘Sec. 330. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, acreage allotments and a 
commercial corn-producing area shall not be 
established for the 1959 and subsequent 
crops of corn.’ 

“Price support 

“(2) The Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, is amended by adding the follow- 
ing new section: 

“ ‘Sec. 105. (a) Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of section 101 of this act, beginning 
with the 1959 crop, price support shall be 
made available to producers for each crop 
of corn at 90 percent of the average price re- 
ceived by farmers during the 3 calendar years 
immediately preceding the calendar year in 
which the marketing year for such crop 
begins, adjusted to offset the effect on such 
price of any abnormal quantities of low- 
grade corn marketed during any of such 
years: Provided, That the level of price sup- 
port for any crop of corn shall not be less 
than 65 percent of the parity price therefor. 

“‘(b) Beginning with the 1959 crop, price 
support shall be made available to producers 
for each crop of oats, rye, barley, and grain 
sorghums at such level of the parity price 
therefor as the Secretary of Agriculture de- 
termines is fair and reasonable in relation 
to the level at which price support is made 
available for corn, taking into consideration 
the feeding value of such commodity in rela- 
tion to corn, and the other factors set forth 
in section 401 (b) hereof.’ 

“(3) Section 101 (d) (4) of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, as amended, is repealed 
effective with the 1959 crop.” 


TITLE OI—RICE 


Minimum national and State acreage 
allotments 
Sec. 301. Section 353 (c) (6) of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
is amended by striking out “1957 and 1958” 
in each place it occurs therein, and inserting 
“1957 and subsequent years.” 
Price support 
Sec, 302. (a) Section 101 (a) of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended, 
effective beginning with the 1959. crop— 
(1) by striking out “wheat, and rice” and 
inserting “and wheat”; and 
(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: “For rice of the 1959 


1958 


and 1960 crops, the level of support shall be 
not less than 75 percent of the parity price. 
For rice of the 1961 crop the level of support 
shall be not less than 70 percent of the parity 
price. For the 1962 and subsequent crops of 
rice the level of support shall be not less 
than 65 percent of the parity price.” 
‘TITLE IV—WOOL 


Sec. 401. Section 703 of the National Wool 
Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 910) is amended by 
striking out “March 31, 1959” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “March 31, 1962.” 

Sec. 402. The first proviso in section 704 
of such act (68 Stat. 911) is amended by 
striking out “specific” the first time it ap- 
pears therein, and by striking out “(whether 
or not such specific duties are parts of 
compound rates) .” 

Sec. 403. The proviso in section 705 of such 
act (68 Stat. 911) is amended by striking out 
“specific” the first time it appears therein, 
and by striking out “(whether or not such 
specific duties are parts of compound rates) .” 

TITLE V—MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec. 501. The Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, is amended by adding 
after section 377 the following new section: 

“Sec. 378. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this act, the allotment deter- 
mined for any commodity for any land from 
which the owner is displaced because of 
acquisition of the land for any purpose by, 
other than for the continued production 
of allotted crops, any Federal, State, or other 
agency having the right of eminent domain 
shall be placed in an allotment pool and 
shall be available only for use in providing 
allotments for other farms owned by the 
owner so displaced. Upon application to the 
county committee, within 3 years after the 
date of such displacement, or 3 years after 
the enactment of this act, whichever period 
is longer, any owner so displaced shall be 
entitled to have established for other farms 
owned by him allotments which are com- 
parable with allotments determined for other 
farms in the same area which are similar 
except for the past acreage of the commod- 
ity, taking into consideration the land, labor, 
and equipment available for the production 
of the commodity, crop-rotation practices, 
and the soil and other physical factors affect- 
ing the production of the commodity: Pro- 
vided, That the acreage used to establish or 
increase the allotments for such farms shall 
be transferred from the pool and shall not 
exceed the allotment most recently estab- 
lished for the farm acquired from the appli- 
cant and placed in the pool. During the 
period of eligibility for the making of allot- 
ments under this section for a displaced 
owner, acreage allotments for the farm from 
which the owner was so displaced shall be 
established in accordance with the proce- 
dure applicable to other farms, and such 
allotments shall be considered to have been 
fully planted. After such allotment is made 
under this section, the proportionate part, 
or all, as the case may be, of the past acre- 
age used in establishing the allotment most 
recently placed in the pool for the farm from 
which the owner was so displaced shall be 
transferred to and considered for the pur- 
poses of future State, county, and farm acre- 
age allotments to have been planted on the 
farm to which allotment is made under this 
section. Except where paragraph (c) re- 
quires the transfer of allotment to another 
portion of the same farm, for the purpose 
of this section (1) that part of any farm 
from which the owner is so displaced and 
that part from which he is not so displaced 
shall be considered as separate farms; and 
(2) an owner who voluntarily relinquishes 
possession of the land subsequent to its ac- 
quisition by an agency having the right of 
eminent domain shall be considered as hav- 
ing been displaced because of such acquisi- 
tion. : 

“(b) The provisions of this section shall 
not be applicable if (1) there is any mar- 
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keting quota penalty due with respect to 
the marketing of the commodity from the 
farm acquired by the Federal, State, or other 
agency or by the owner of the farm; (2) 
any of the commodity produced on such 
farm has not been accounted for as required 
by the Secretary; or (3) the allotment next 
established for the farm acquired by the Fed- 
eral, State, or other agency would have been 
reduced because of false or improper iden- 
tification of the produced. on or 
marketed from such farm or due to a false 
acreage report. 

“(c) This section shall not be applicable, 
in the case of cotton, tobacco, and peanuts, 
to any farm from which the owner was dis- 
placed prior to 1950, in the case of wheat 
and corn, to any farm from which the owner 
was displaced prior to 1954, and in the case 
of rice, to any farm from which the owner 
was displaced prior to 1955. In any case 
where the cropland acquired for nonfarm- 
ing purposes from an owner by an agency 
having the right of eminent domain repre- 
sents less than 15 percent of the total crop- 
land on the farm, the allotment attributable 
to that portion of the farm so acquired shall 
be transferred to that portion of the farm 
not so acquired.” 

“(d) Section 313 (h), 334 (d), 334 (h), 
353 (f), and 358 (h) of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, are re- 
pealed, but any transfer or reassignment of 
allotment heretofore made under the pro- 
visions of these sections shall remain in ef- 
fect, and any displaced farm owner for whom 
an allotment has been established under 
such repealed sections shall not be eligible 
for additional allotment under subsection 
(a) of this section because of such displace- 
ment.” 

Sec. 502. Section 405 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: “There is authorized 
to be included in the terms and conditions 
of any such nonrecourse: loan a provision 
whereby on and after the maturity of the 
loan or any extension thereof Commodity 
Credit Corporation shall have the right to 
acquire title to the unredeemed collateral 
without obligation to pay for any market 
value which such collateral may have in ex- 
cess of the loan indebtedness.” 

Sec. 503. Section 201 (b) of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended 
by changing the semicolon at the end 
thereof to a colon and adding the following: 
“Provided, That in any crop year in which 
the Secretary determines that the domestic 
production of tung oil will be less than the 
anticipated domestic demand for such oil, 
the price of tung nuts shall be supported at 
not less than 65 percent of the parity price 
therefor.” 

Extend veterans and armed services milk 
program 

Sec. 504. (a) The first sentence of section 
202 (a) of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended (7 U. S. C. 1446a), is amended by 
striking out “1958” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “1961.” 

(b) Subsection (b) of section 202 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 U. S. C. 1446a) 
is amended by striking out “1958” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “1961”, by striking 
out “of the Army, Navy, or Air Force, and as 
a part of the ration” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “(1) of the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
or Coast Guard, (2)”, and by inserting be- 
fore the period at the end of the first sen- 
tence of such subsection the following: “, 
and (3) of cadets and midshipmen at, and 
other personnel assigned to, the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy.” 

Sec. 505. Commodity Credit Corporation is 
authorized, on such terms as the Secre 
of Agriculture may approve, to donate cot- 


ton acquired through its price support oper- ` 


ations to educational institutions for use in 
the training of students in the processing 
and manufacture of cotton into textiles. 
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ESTABLISHING USE OF HUMANE 
METHODS OF SLAUGHTER OF 
LIVESTOCK AS POLICY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 8308) an 
act to establish the use of humane 
methods of slaughter of livestock as a 
policy of the United States, and for other 
purposes, with amendments of the Sen- 
ate thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Page 2, line 24, strike out “December 31, 
1959” and insert “June 30, 1960.” 

Page 3, line 17, strike out “December 31, 
1959” and insert “June 30, 1960.” 

Page 4, line 8, strike out “June 30, 1958” 
and insert “March 1, 1959.” 

Page 4, line 16, strike out “July 1, 1959" 
and insert “March 1, 1959.” 

Page 4, line 23, after “herein.” insert 
“Handling in connection with such slaugh- 
tering which necessarily accompanies the 
method of slaughter described in subsection 
(b) of this section shall be deemed to com- 
ply with the public policy specified by this 
section.” 

Page 6, strike out lines 13 to 17, inclusive, 
and insert: “Sec, 6. Nothing in this act shall 
be construed to prohibit, abridge, or in any 
way hinder the religious freedom of any 
person or groups. Notwithstanding any 
other provision of this act, in order to pro- 
tect freedom of religion, ritual slaughter 
and the handling or other preparation of 
livestock for ritual slaughter are exempted 
from the terms of this act. For the pur- 
poses of this section the term ‘ritual slaugh-. 
ter’ means slaughter in accordance with. 
section 2 (b).” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


FACILITATING INSURANCE OF 
LOANS UNDER TITLE I OF BANK- 
HEAD-JONES FARM TENANT ACT 
AND ACT OF AUGUST 28, 1937 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (S. 
3333) to facilitate the insurance of loans 
under title I of the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act, as amended, and the 
act of August 28, 1937, as amended, re- 
lating to the conservation of water re- 
sources, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That title I of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as 
amended (7 U. S. C. 1000 and the follow- 
ing), is further amended as follows: 

(a) The following new section 18 is 
added: 

“Sec. 18. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture 
is authorized: 

“(1) To make loans complying with the 
requirements of title I of this act for the 
purpose of insuring and selling such loans 
to lenders other than the United States. 
Any security instrument taken in connec- 
tion with such loan shall create a lien run- 
ning to the United States, notwithstanding 
the fact that the note may be held by such 
lender or his assignee; 
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“(2) To insure and make commitments 
to insure such loans, which, when endorsed 
for insurance, shall be covered by the insur- 
ance provisions of this title; 

“(3) To sell such loans at an annual 
charge, at a rate to be determined by the 
Secretary, of not less than 1 percent of the 
unpaid principal obligation from time to 
time outstanding on the loan, such charge 
to be retained by the Secretary out of in- 
terest payments made by the borrower: 
Provided, That the total of the rate of such 
charge plus the rate of return to the holder 
of the note shall not exceed the interest rate 
specified in the note. Out of the charges 
so collected an amount not in excess of one- 
half of 1 percent of such unpaid principal 
obligations shall be deposited in and become 
a part of the fund. The remainder of such 
charges collected shall be deposited in the 
Treasury to the credit of the Secretary and 
may be transferred annually to the admin- 
istrative expense account of the Farmers 
Home Administration and become merged 
therewith. Each such loan shall be sold at 
the full amount of the unpaid balance 
thereof at the time of sale, but no loan shall 
be sold if such balance exceeds 90 percent 
of the amount certified by the county com- 
mittee to be the value of the farm, less any 
prior lien indebtedness at the time the loan 
Was made or upon a determination of such 
fact by the Secretary at the time of sale; 

“(4) To make loans out of moneys in the 
fund for the purpose of insuring and sell- 
ing the same under this section: Provided, 
however, That no loan made under this 
item (4) shall be in excess of 90 percent of 
the amount certified by the county com- 
mittee to be the value of the farm less any 
prior lien indebtedness: And provided fur- 
ther, That no loan shall be made under this 
item (4) unless the Secretary has reason- 
able assurance that it can be sold without 
undue delay. That Secretary may, at his 
discretion, utilize the provisions of sub- 
sections 13 (b) and 13 (c) of this title to 
borrow from the Secretary of the Treasury 
an additional sum not in excess of $5 mil- 
lion for deposit in the fund for this purpose 
and said subsections are hereby extended to 
cover such borrowings for the purpose of 
making loans under this item (4) and under 
item (4) of subsection 11 (a) of the act 
of August 28, 1937, as amended (relating to 
the conservation of water resources). The 
amount of the principal obligations on loans 
made under this item (4) and not disposed 
of under this section, plus the amount of 
the principal obligations on loans made out 
of moneys in the fund under said item (4) 
of subsection 11 (a) of the act of August 
28, 1937, as amended, and not disposed of 
under such section 11, shall not exceed the 
aggregate sum of $5 million at any one time. 

“(b) The interest rate shall be as provided 
in section 3 (b) (2) of this title and the 
borrower shall not be required to pay any 
additional charges for insurance of the loan, 
but the Secretary may require the payment 
of such appraisal and delinquency charges 
as he deems proper. 

“(c) The amount of the principal obliga- 
tions on loans made under item (a) (4) of 
this section shall be included in computing 
the aggregate amount of the principal obli- 
gations which may be insured in any one 
fiscal year, as provided in section 12 (b) of 
this title, at the time such loans are made. 
The amount of the principal obligations on 
any other loans made by the Secretary and 
insured under this section shall not be in- 
cluded in computing said aggregate amount. 

“(d) Loans made from funds advanced by 
lenders other than the United States may 
be insured by the Secretary upon terms and 
conditions consistent with the provisions of 
this section. Loans made or insured under 
this section shall be subject to all the pro- 
visions of this title except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this section. 
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“(e) Any loan heretofore or hereafter 
made or insured under this title may be 
converted to an insured loan under this 
section at the discretion of the Secretary, 
and any expenses in connection with such 
conversion may be paid out of funds avail- 
able for administrative expenses. 

“(f) The Secretary is further authorized 
to sell any loan heretofore or hereafter made 
or insured under this title without insurance 
thereof upon the written consent of the bor- 
rower, or without such consent when the 
borrower has failed to comply with his agree- 
ment to refinance the indebtedness at the 
request of the Secretary. Such loan shall be 
sold at the full amount of the unpaid bal- 
ance thereof, and upon such sale the Secre- 
tary is authorized to assign the security in- 
strument and evidence of debt in such 
manner that the United States shall have 
no further right or obligation with respect 
to the loan.” 

(b) The third sentence of section 13 (b) is 
amended to read: 

“Such notes shall have such maturities as 
the Secretary may determine with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
shall bear interest at a rate fixed by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, taking into consid- 
eration the current average market yields of 
outstanding marketable obligations of the 
United States having maturities comparable 
to the loans made or insured by the Secre- 
tary.” 

(c) Section 15 (a) is amended to add the 
following sentence: 

“Section 5200 of the Revised Statutes (12 
U. S. C. 84) is hereby amended to add a new 
paragraph bearing the next number after 
that of the last paragraph of the present 
section 5200 of the Revised Statutes and 
reading as follows: ‘Obligations insured by 
the Secretary of Agriculture pursuant to the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amend- 
ed, or the act of August 28, 1937, as amended 
(relating to the conservation of water re- 
sources), shall be subject under this section 
to a limitation of 15 percent of such 
capital and surplus in addition to such 10 
percent of such capital and surplus.’ " 

Sec, 2. The act entitled “An act to promote 
conseryation in the arid and semiarid areas 
of the United States by aiding in the devel- 
opment of facilities for water storage and 
utilization, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved August 28, 1937, as amended (16 
U. S. C. 590r-590x-3), is further amended 
by inserting at the end of said act the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 11. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture 
is authorized: 

“(1) To make loans complying with the 
requirements of this act for the purpose of 
insuring and selling such loans to lenders 
other than the United States. Any security 
instrument taken in connection with such 
loan shall create a Hen running to the United 
States, nowithstanding the fact that the note 
may be held by such lender or his assignee; 

“(2) To insure and make commitments to 
insure such loans, which, when endorsed for 
insurance, shall be covered by the insurance 
provisions of this act; 

“(3) To sell such loans at an annual 
charge, at a rate to be determined by the 
Secretary, of not less than 1 percent of 
the unpaid principal obligation from time 
to time outstanding on the loan, such charge 
to be retained by the Secretary out of inter- 
est payments made by the borrower: Pro- 
vided, That the total of the rate of such 
charge plus the rate of return to the holder 
of the note shall not exceed the interest rate 
specified in the note. Out of the charges so 
collected an amount not in excess of one-half 
of 1 percent of such unpaid principal 
obligations shall be deposited in and become 
a part of the fund. The remainder of such 
charges collected shall be deposited in the 
Treasury to the credit of the Secretary and 
may be transferred annually to the adminis- 
trative expense account of the Farmers 
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Home Administration and become merged 
therewith. Each such loan shall be sold at 
the full amount of the unpaid balance 
thereof at the time of sale, but no loan, ex- 
cept loans to associations (including corpo- 
rations not operated for profit and public 
or quarl-public agencies), shall be sold if 
such balance exceeds 90 percent of the 
value of the security less any prior lien in- 
debtedness at the time the loan was made 
or upon a determination of such fact by the 
Secretary at the time of sale; 

“(4) To make loans out of moneys in the 
fund, including funds borrowed from the 
Secretary of the Treasury under item (4) of 
subsection 18 (a) of the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act, as amended, within the 
aggregate limits therein provided, for the 
purpose of insuring and selling such loans 
under this section: Provided, however, That 
no loan made under this item (4) shall be 
in excess of 90 percent of the value of 
the security less any prior lien indebtedness, 
but such limitation shall not apply to loans 
to associations, including corporations not 
operated for profit and public or quasi-public 
agencies: And provided further, That no loan 
shall be made under this item (4) unless the 
Secretary has reasonable assurance that it 
can be sold without undue delay. 

“(b) The borrower shall not be required 
to pay any additional charges for insurance 
of the loan, but the Secretary may require 
the payment of such appraisal and delin- 
quency charges as he deems proper. The 
proceeds of sueh appraisal or delinquency 
charges shall be deposited in the Treasury 
for use for administrative expense as pro- 
vided in item (a) (3) of this section. 

“(c) The amount of the principal obliga- 
tions on loans made under item (a) (4) of 
this section shall be included in computing 
the aggregate amount of the principal obli- 
gations which may be insured in any one 
fiscal year, as provided in section 10 (e) of 
this act, at the time such loans are made. 
The amount of the principal obligations on 
any other loans made by the Secretary and 
insured under this section shall not be in- 
cluded in computing said aggregate amount. 

“(d) Loans made from funds advanced by 
lenders other than the United States may be 
insured by the Secretary upon terms and 
conditions consistent with the provisions of 
this section, but no such loan, except loans 
to associations (including corporations not 
operated for profit and public or quasi- 
public agencies), shall be in excess of 90 per- 
cent of the value of the security less any 
prior lien indebtedness, Loans made or in- 
sured under this section shall be subject to 
all the provisions of this act except as other- 
wise provided in this section. 

“(e) Any loan heretofore or hereafter 
made or insured under this act may be con- 
verted to an insured loan under this sec- 
tion at the discretion of the Secretary, and 
any expenses in connection with such con- 
version may be paid out of funds available 
for administrative expenses. 

“(f) The Secretary is further authorized 
to sell any loan heretofore or hereafter made 
or insured under this act without insurance 
thereof upon the written consent of the 
borrower, or without such consent when the 
borrower has failed to comply with his 
agreement to refinance the indebtedness 
at the request of the Secretary. Such loan 
shall be sold at the full amount of the un- 
paid balance thereof, and upon such sale 
the Secretary is authorized to assign the se- 
curity instrument and evidence of debt in 
such manner that the United States shall 
have no further right or obligation with re- 
spect to the loan.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? [After a pause.] If not, the 
Chair will put the question. 

The question is: Will the House sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill? 
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The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof), 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


IRRIGATION SYSTEM FOR CER- 
TAIN INDIAN LANDS 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H. R. 9239) to provide for the construc- 
tion of an irrigation distribution system 
and drainage works for restricted Indian 
lands within the Coachella Valley Coun- 
ty Water District in Riverside County, 
Calif. and for other purposes, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the 
act of August 25, 1950 (64 Stat. 470), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The Secretary of the Interior is here- 
by authorized and directed to— 

“(1) designate the trust or restricted In- 
dian lands on the Cabazon, Augustine, and 
‘Torres-Martinez Indian Reservations which 
may be irrigated from distribution facilities 
administered by the Coachella Valley Coun- 
ty Water District in Riverside County, Calif.; 

“(2) construct an irrigation distribution 
system and drainage works within improve- 
ment district No. 1 of the Coachella Valley 
County Water District that connect with the 
distribution system and drainage works now 
administered by Coachella Valley County 
Water District and that will irrigate and 
drain the Indian lands designated therein 
pursuant to this section: Provided, That 
such irrigation and distribution system and 
drainage works shall be constructed on the 
Torres-Martinez Indian Reservation only 
upon the request of the Indian owners of the 
lands to be irrigated thereby and a determi- 
nation by the Secretary of the Interlor that 
the construction of the irrigation distribu- 
tion system and drainage works is economi- 
cally feasible; 

“(3) contract with the Coachella Valley 
County Water District, prior to the construc- 
tion of the irrigation distribution system and 
drainage works authorized by this section, 
for engineering and supervision services in 
connection with such construction, and for 
the care, operation, and maintenance there- 
of after construction. Such contract shall 
provide, among other things, that— 

“(f) the irrigation distribution sys- 
tem and drainage works authorized to be 
constructed by this section, or any major 
part thereof, when completed and ready for 
use as Getermined by the Secretary, shall be 
turned over to the district for care, opera- 
tion, and maintenance and the district shall 
assume the care, operation, and maintenance 
thereof upon 60 days written request there- 
for made by the Secretary; 

“(i1) water shall be delivered to the lands 
within improvement district No. 1 designated 
pursuant to this section, through the irri- 
gation distribution system authorized to be 
constructed, under the same rules and reg- 
ulations, to the same extent, and for the 
same charges as water is delivered by the 
district to other lands similarly located with- 
in the district. As long as said Indian lands 
for which an irrigation distribution system 
is constructed pursuant to this section re- 
main in a trust or restricted status the Sec- 
retary shall guarantee payment to the dis- 
trict for all such charges for the delivery of 
water, including standby charges, as well as 
payment of an amount of money during each 
year equal to the amount which would be 
levied by or on behalf of the district in the 
form of taxes on said lands if said lands were 
on the assessment rolls of Riverside County; 

“(ill) one-half of all moneys received by 
the district for the delivery of water to the 
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designated lands (not including gate and 
other service charges) shall be paid annually 
by the district to the United States until the 
United States has been reimbursed in full 
for the actual costs incurred in the construc- 
tion of the distribution system and drainage 
works authorized by this section; 

“(iv) article 21 (access books and rec- 
ords), article 23 (disputes or disagreements), 
article 35 (remedies under contract not ex- 
clusive), article 36 (interest in contract not 
transferable), article 39 (officials not to 
benefit), and article 41 (representative of the 
Secretary), of that certain contract between 
the United States and the district dated De- 
cember 22, 1947, entitled ‘Contract for Con- 
struction of Distribution System, Protective 
Works and Drainage Works’, shall be incor- 
porated by reference, haec verba, into the 
contract authorized by this section as a part 
thereof; 

“(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated such amounts as may be necessary for 
the construction of the distribution system 
and drainage works authorized by this sec- 
tion and for making the payments guaran- 
teed pursuant to this section. There is 
hereby created a recordable first lien against 
said Indian lands for any amounts paid by 
the United States to the district pursuant to 
such guaranty, and such lien shall be en- 
forced at the time the land passes out of In- 
dian ownership. The provisions of the act 
of July 1, 1932, with respect to the assess- 
ment and collection of irrigation construc- 
tion costs shall not apply to such lands. 

“(c) The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to take, use, and convey to the Coa- 
chella Valley County Water District, or other 
governmental agency, such rights-of-way 
across trust or restricted Indian lands as in 
his discretion may be needed for the con- 
struction, care, operation, and maintenance 
of the irrigation distribution system and 
drainage works authorized by this section or 
the irrigation distribution system and drain- 
age works now administered by the district, 
and for the construction or improvement of 
roads necessary to serve the Augustine, Ca- 
bazon, and Torres-Martinez Reservations. 
The Indian landowner shall be paid reason- 
able compensation for such rights-of-way. 
The rights-of-way needed for the drainage 
works now administered by the district shall 
be taken and conveyed to the district only 
after the district has paid to the Indian 
landowner reasonable compensation there- 
for.” 

Sec. 2. Section 7 of the act of August 25, 
1950 (64 Stat. 470), is amended to read as 
follows: In clause “(a)” delete “within 3 
years from the date of approval of this act.” 

Sec. 3. Subsections (a) and (c) of section 
8 of the act of August 25, 1950 (64 Stat. 470), 
are amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Any trust or restricted Indian land, 
whether individually or tribally owned, may 
be leased in accordance with the provisions 
of the act of August 9, 1955 (69 Stat. 539). 

“(c) If the Secretary of the Interior deter- 
mines that beneficial use of any trust or re- 
stricted lands is not being made by the 
owner or owners thereof, the Secretary is 
authorized to lease such lands for the bene- 
fit of the owner or owners.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill comes before the 
House as the result of an executive com- 
munication sent to the Congress in Au- 
gust of 1957. It is a simple bill providing 
for the authorization of $2 million to be 
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used in the construction of certain irri- 
gation facilities on 3 small Indian reser- 
vations located in the Coachella Water 
District of California. 

As far as I know, there is no opposition 
to the bill. It is an Indian bill; it is not 
an irrigation bill. 

The moneys which will be expended 
will all be returned in time from the users 
of the water used on the lands to be 
irrigated. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
take this opportunity to ask the gentle- 
man from Colorado as to whether or not 
the language which we are considering 
at the present time is consistent with the 
Lanham Act? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I believe that it is 
consistent. This bill provides that the 
money which shall be charged to those 
lands which are operated by Indians will 
be paid either by the Indian owners 
themselves or will be reimbursed by pay- 
ments from the water district made to 
the Federal Government. If the pay- 
ments are made by the district, such 
amounts will be charged as liens against 
the land. I understand that this is what 
my colleague is referring to, that is, sug- 
gesting that such advanced payments are 
to be charged as liens. The Indian- 
owned lands will not be subjected to 
making payment until or unless the In- 
cans divest themselves of their owner- 
ship. 

Mr. SAYLOR. In other words, if the 
Indians retain ownership, then they def- 
initely are not to be paid. 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I have no further 
questions. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have the privilege of extending 
their remarks at this point on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
ee the rules and passing the 

ill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
Was passed. 

r si motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able, 


FEDERAL AVIATION ACT OF 1958 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference. report on the bill (S. 
3880) to create a Civil Aeronauties 
Board and a Federal Aviation Agency, 
to provide for the regulation and promo- 
tion of civil aviation in such manner as 
to best foster its development and safety, 
and to provide for the safe and efficient 
use of the airspace by both civil and 
military aircraft, and ask unanimous 
consent that the statement of the Man- 
agers on the part of the House may be 
read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 3880) 
entitled “An Act to create a Civil Aeronautics 
Board and a Federal Aviation Agency, to pro- 
vide for the regulation and promotion of 
civil aviation in such manner as to best foster 
its development and safety, and to provide for 
the safe and efficient use of the airspace by 
both civil and military aircraft”, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House to the 
text of the Senate bill and agree to the same 
with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the House 
amendment insert the following: “That this 
Act, divided into titles and sections accord- 
ing to the following table of contents, may 
be cited as the ‘Federal Aviation Act of 1958’: 


“TABLE OF CONTENTS 
“Title I—General provisions 
“Sec, 101. Definitions. 
“Sec. 102. Declaration of policy: The Board. 
“Sec. 103. Declaration of policy: The Admin- 
istrator. 
“Sec. 104. Public right of transit. 


“Title II—Civil Aeronautics Board; general 
powers of board 
“Sec. 201. Continuation of existing Board. 
“(a) General. 
“(b) Qualifications of members. 
“(c) Quorum, principal office, and seal. 
“Sec. 202. Miscellaneous. 
“(a) Officers and employees. 
“(b) Supergrades. 
“(c) Temporary personnel. 


“(d) Cooperation with other Federal 
agencies. 
“Sec. 203. Authorization of expenditures and 
travel. 
“(a) General authority. 
“(b) Travel. 
“Sec, 204. General powers and duties of the 
Board. 


“(a) General powers. 

“(b) Cooperation with State aeronautical 
agencies. 

“(c) Exchange of information. 

“(d) Publications. 
“Sec, 205. Annual report. 


“Title WI—Organization of Agency and pow- 
ers and duties of Administrator 


“Sec. 301. Creation of Agency. 

“(a) General. 

“(b) Qualifications of Administrator. 

“(c) Principal office and seal. 
“Sec. 302. Organization of Agency. 

“(a) Deputy Administrator. 

“(b) Qualifications and status of Deputy 
Administrator. 

“(c) Military participation. 

“(d) Exchange of information. 

“(e) Emergency status. 

“(f) Officers and employees. 

“(g) Study of special personnel problems. 

“(h) Scientific employees, 

“(1) Advisory committees and consultants. 

“(j) Supergrades. 

“(k) Cooperation with other agencies. 
“Sec. 303. Administration of the Agency. 

“(a) Authorization of expenditures and 
travel. 

“(b) Supplies and materials for overseas 
installations. 

“(c) Acquisition and disposal of property. 

“(d) Delegation of functions. 
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“Sec. 304, Authority of President to transfer 
certain functions, 
“Sec. 305. Fostering of air commerce. 
“Sec. 306. National defense and civil needs, 
“Sec. 307. Airspace control and facilities. 
“(a) Use of airspace. 
“(b) Air navigation facilities. 
“(c) Air traffic rules. 
“(d) Applicability of Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act. 
“(e) Exemptions. 

“(f) Exception for military emergencies. 
“Sec. 308. Expenditure of Federal funds for 
certain airports, etc. 

“(a) Airports for other than military 
purposes. 
“(b) Location of airports, landing areas, 
and missile and rocket sites. 
“Sec. 309. Other airports. 
“Sec. 310. Meteorological service. 
“Sec. 311. Collection and dissemination of 
information. 
“Sec. 312. Development planning. 
“(a) General, 
“(b) Aircraft. 
“(c) Research and development, 
“Sec. 313. Other powers and duties of Ad- 
ministrator. 
“(a) General. 
“(b) Publications. 
“(c) Power to conduct hearings and in- 
vestigations. 
“(d) Training schools. 
“(e) Annual report. 
“Sec, 314. Delegation of powers and duties 
to private persons. 
“(a) Delegation by Administrator. 
“(b) Application for reconsideration. 


“Title IV—Air carrier economic regulation 


“Sec. 401. Certificate of public convenience 
and necessity. 

“(a) Certificate required. 

“(b) Application for certificate. 

“(c) Notice of application. 

“(d) Issuance of certificate. 

“(e) Terms and conditions of certificate. 

“(f) Effective date and duration of cer- 
tificate. 

“(g) Authority to modify, suspend, or re- 
voke. 

“(h) Transfer of certificate. 

“(i) Certain rights not conferred by. cer- 
tificate. 

“(j) Application for abandonment. 

“(k) Compliance with labor legislation. 

“(1) Requirement as to carriage of mail. 

“(m) Application for new mail service. 
“Sec. 402. Permits to foreign air carriers. 

“(a) Permit required. 

“(b) Issuance of permit. 

“(c) Application for permit. 

“(d) Notice of application. 

“(e) Terms and conditions of permit. 

“(f) Authority to modify, suspend, or re- 
voke. 

“(g) Transfer of permit. 
“Sec. 403. Tariffs of air carriers. 

“(a) Filing of tariffs required. 

“(b) Observance of tariffs; rebating pro- 
hibited. 

“(c) Notice of tariff change. 

“(d) Filing of divisions of rates and charges 
required. 
“Sec. 404. Rates for carriage of persons and 

property. 

“(a) Carrier's duty to provide service, 
rates, and divisions. 

“(b) Discrimination. 
“Sec. 405. Transportation of mail. 

“(a) Postal rules and regulations, 

“(b) Mail schedules. 

“(c) Maximum mail load. 

“(d) Tender of mail. 

“(e) Foreign postal arrangement. 

“(f) Transportation of foreign mail. 

“(g) Evidence of performance of mail 
service. 

“(h) Emergency mail service. 

“(i) Experimental airmail service. 

“(j) Free travel for postal employees. 
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“Sec. 406. Rates for transportation of mail. 
“(a) Authority to fix rates. 
“(b) Rate-making elements, 
“(c) Payment. 
“(d) Treatment of proceeds of disposition 
of certain property. 
“(e) Statement of Postmaster General and 
carrier. 
“(f) Weighing of mail. 
“(g) Availability of appropriations. 
“(h) Payments to foreign air carriers. 
“Sec. 407. Accounts, records, and reports. 
“(a) Filing of reports. 
“(b) Disclosure of stock ownership. 
“(c) Disclosure of stock ownership by offi- 
cer or director. 
“(d) Form of accounts. 
“(e) Inspection of accounts and property. 
“Sec. 408. Consolidation, merger, and acquisi- 
tion of control. 
“(a) Acts prohibited. 
“(b) Power of Board. 
“(c) Interests in ground facilities. 
“(d) Jurisdiction of accounts of noncar- 
riers. 
“(e) Investigation of violations, 
“Sec. 409. Prohibited interests. 
“(a) Interlocking relationships. 
“(b) Profit from transfer of securities. 
“Sec. 410. Loans and financial aid. 
“Sec. 411. Methods of competition. 
“Sec. 412. Pooling and other agreements. 
“(a) Filing of agreements required. 
“(b) Approval by Board. 
“Sec. 413. Form of control. 
“Sec. 414. Legal restraints. 
“Sec. 415. Inquiry into air carrier manage- 
ment. 
416. Classification and exemption of 
carriers. 
“(a) Classification. 
“(b) Exemptions. 


“Title V—Nationality and ownership of air- 
craft 
“Sec. 501. Registration of aircraft national- 
ity. 
“(a) Registration required. 
“(b) Eligibility for registration. 
“(c) Issuance of certificate. 
“(d) Applications. 
“(e) Suspension or revocation, 
“(f{) Effect of registration. 
“Sec. 502. Registration of engines, propel- 
lers, and appliances. 
“Sec, 503. Recordation of aircraft owner- 
ship. 
“(a) Establishment of recording system. 
“(b) Recording of releases. 
“(c) Conveyances to be recorded. 
“(d) Effect of recording. 
“(e) Form of conveyances. 
“(f) Index of conveyances, 
“(g) Regulations. 
“(h) Previously unrecorded ownership. 
“Sec. 504. Limitation of security owners’ 
liability. 
“Sec. 505. Dealers’ aircraft registration cer- 
tificates. 


“Title VI—Safety regulations of civil aero- 
nautics 


“Sec. 601. General safety powers and duties. 
“(a) Minimum standards; rules and reg- 
ulations. 
“(b) Needs of service to be considered; 
classification of standards, etc. 
“(c) Exemptions. 
“Sec. 602. Airman certificates. 
“(a) Power to issue certificate. 
“(b) Issuance of certificate. 
“(c) Form and recording of certificate. 
“Sec. 603. Aircraft certificates. 
“(a) Type certificates. 
“(b) Production certificate. 
“(c) Airworthiness certificate. 
“Sec. 604. Air carrier operating certificates. 
“(a) Power to issue, 
“(b) Issuance. 
“Sec. 605. Maintenance of equipment in air 
transportation. 
“(a) Duty of carriers and airmen. 
“(b) Inspection. 


“Sec. 
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. 606. 
. 607. 
. 608. 
. 609. 


Air navigation facility rating. 
Air agency rating. 
Form of applications. 
Amendment, suspension, and rev- 
ocation of certificates. 
“Sec. 610. Prohibitions. 
“(a) Violations of title. 
“(b) Exemption of foreign aircraft and 
airmen. 


“Title Vil—Aireraft accident investigation 


“Sec. 701. Accidents involving civil aircraft. 

“(a) General duties. 

“(b) Temporary personnel. 

“(c) Conduct of investigations. 

“(d) Aircraft. 

“(e) Use of records and reports as evi- 
dence. 

“(f) Use of Agency in accident investiga- 
tions. 

“(g) Participation by Agency. 
“Sec. 702. Accidents involving military air- 


craft. 
“Sec, 703. Special boards of inquiry. 
“Title VIII—Other administrative agencies 


“Sec.801. The President of the United 
States. 

“Sec. 802. The Department of State. 

“Sec, 803. Weather Bureau. 


“Title 1X—Penaities 


“Sec. 901. Civil penalties. 
“(a) Safety and postal offenses. 
“(b) Liens. 
“Sec. 902. Criminal penalties. 
“(a) General. 
“(b) Forgery of certificates and false 
marking of aircraft. 
“(c) Interference with air navigation. 
“(d) Granting rebates. 
“(e) Failure to file reports; falsification 
of records. 
“(f) Divulging information. 
“(g) Refusal to testify. 
“(h) Transportation of explosives and 
other dangerous articles. 
“Sec. 903. Venue and prosecution of offenses. 
“(a) Venue. 
a “(b) Procedure in respect of civil penal- 
es. 
Sec. 904. Violations of Sec. 1109. 


“Title X—Procedure 


“Sec. 1001. Conduct of proceedings. 
“Sec. 1002. Complaints to and investigations 
by the Administrator and the 
Board. 

“(a) Filing of complaints authorized. 

“(b) Investigations on initiative of Ad- 
ministrator or Board. 

“(c) Entry of orders for compliance with 
Act. 

“(d) Power to prescribe rates and prac- 
tices of air carriers. 

“(e) Rule of rate making. 

“(f) Removal of discrimination in foreign 
air transportation. 

“(g) Suspension of rates. 

“(h) Power to prescribe divisions of rates. 

“(1) Power to establish through air trans- 
portation service. 
“Sec. 1003. Joint boards. 

“(a) Designation of boards. 

“(b) Through service and joint rates. 

“(c) Jurisdiction of boards. 

“(d) Power of boards, 

“(e) Judicial enforcement and review. 
“Sec. 1004. Evidence. 

“(a) Power to take evidence. 

“(b) Power to issue subpena. 

“(c) Enforcement of subpena. 

“(d) Contempt. 

“(e) Deposition. 

“(f) Method of taking depositions. 

“(g) Aaron depositions. 

“(h) Fees 

“(i) Compelling testimony, 
“Sec. 1005. Orders, notices, and service. 

“(a) Effective date of orders; emergency 
orders. 

“(b) Designation of agent for service. 

“(c) Other methods of service. 

“(d) Suspension or modification of order. 
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“(e) Compliance with order required. 
“(f) Form and service of orders. 
“Sec. 1006. Judicial review of orders. 
“(a) Orders of Board and Administrator 
subject to review. 
“(b) Venue. 
“(c) Notice to Board or Administrator; 
filing of transcript. 
“(d) Power of court. 
“(e) Findings of fact conclusive. 
“(f) Certification or certiorari. 
“Sec. 1007. Judicial enforcement. 
“(a) Jurisdiction of court. 
“(b) Application for enforcement. 
“Sec. 1008. Perto pation in court proceed- 


ings. 
1009. Joinder of parties. 
“Title XI—Miscellaneous 


.1101. Hazards to air commerce. 

. 1102. International agreements. 

. 1103. Nature and use of documents 
filed. 

Withholding of information. 

Cooperation with Government 
agencies. 

Remedies not exclusive. 

Public use of facilities. 

Foreign aircraft. 

Application of existing laws re- 
lating to foreign commerce. 
Geographical extension of jwis- 

diction. 


“Title XII —Security provisions 


. 1201. Purpose. 
. 1202. Security control of air traffic. 
. 1203. Penalties. 


“Title X11]—War risk insurance 


“Sec. 1301. Definitions. 

“(a) American aircraft. 

“(b) War risks. 

“(c) Secretary. 

“(d) Insurance company and insurance 
carrier. 

“Sec. 1302. Authority to tnsure. 
“(a) Power of Secretary. 
“(b) Basis of insurance. 

“Sec. 1303. Insurable persons, 

interests. 

“(a) Aircraft. 

“(b) Cargo. 

“(c) Personal effects and baggage. 

“(d) Persons. 

“(e) Other interests. 

“Sec. 1304. Insurance for departments and 

agencies. 

“(a) Exception. 

“(b) Indemnity agreements. 

“Sec. 1305. Reinsurance. 

“(a) Who may be reinsured. 
“(b) Rates for reinsurance. 
“Sec. 1306. Collection and disbursement of 
funds. 
“(a) Treasury revolving fund, 
“(b) Appropriations. 
“(c) Revolving fund excess. 
“(d) Annual payment of costs. 
“(e) Civil Service retirement system. 
“Sec. 1307. Administrative powers of Secre- 


“Sec. 


. 1104. 
. 1105. 


. 1106. 
. 1107. 
. 1108. 
. 1109, 


. 1110. 


property, or 


tary. 
“(a) Regulatory and settlement. 
“(b) Forms, policies, amounts insured, 


and rates. 
“(c) Manner of administration. 
“(d) Employment of aviation insurance 
companies and agents. 
“(e) Cooperation with other agencies. 
“(f) Budget program and accounts. 
“Sec. 1308. Rights of airmen under existing 
law. 
“Sec. 1309. Annual and quarterly reports to 
Congress. 
“Sec. 1310. Judicial review of claims. 
“Sec. 1811. Insurance of excess with other 
underwriters. 
“Sec. 1312. Termination of title. 
“Title XIV—Repeals and amendments 


“Sec. 1401. Repeals. 
“Sec. 1402. Amendments to acts relating to 
airports. 
“(a) Act relating to public airports. 
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“(b) Federal Airport Act. 
“(c) Government Surplus Airports and 

Equipment Act. 

“(d) Alaskan Airports Act. 

“(e) Department of Interior Airports Act. 
“(f) Washington National Airport Act. 
“(g) Second Washington Airport Act. 

“Sec. 1403. Amendments to the International 
Aviation Facilities Act. 

Amendments to Act relating to 
Coast Guard aids to navigation 
and ocean stations. 

Amendments to Federal Explo- 
sives Act. 

Amendments to Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act 
of 1949. 

Amendments to Act relating to 
purchase and manufacture of 
materials and supplies. 

Amendments to Experimental Air 
Mail Act. 

Amendments to Transportation 
of Foreign Mail by Aircraft Act. 

Amendments to Act relating to 
transportation of regular mail 
to Alaska by air. 

Amendment to provision in the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, 


“Title XV—Saving provisions and effective 


“Sec. 1404. 


“Sec. 1405. 


“Sec. 1406. 


“Sec. 1407. 


“Sec. 1408. 


“Sec. 1409. 


“Sec, 1410, 


“Sec, 1411. 


date 
“Sec. 1501. Effect of transfers, repeals, and 
amendments, 
“(a) Existing rules, regulations, orders, 


and so forth. 
“(b) Pending administrative proceedings. 
“(c) Pending judicial proceedings. 
“Sec. 1502. Personnel, property, and appro- 
priations. 
“Sec. 1503. Members, officers, and employees 
of the Board. 
“Sec. 1504. Separability. 
“Sec. 1505. Effective date. 
“TITLE I—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
“Definitions 


“Sec. 101. As used in this Act, unless the 
context otherwise requires— 

“(1) ‘Administrator’ means the Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Aviation Agency. 

“(2) ‘Aeronautics’ means the science and 
art of flight. 

“(3) ‘Air carrier’ means any citizen of the 
United States who undertakes, whether di- 
rectly or indirectly or by a lease or any other 
arrangement, to engage in air transporta- 
tion: Provided, That the Board may by order 
relieve air carriers who are not directly en- 
gaged in the operation of aircraft in air 
transportation from the provisions of this 
Act to the extent and for such periods as may 
be in the public interest. 

“(4) ‘Air commerce’ means interstate, 
overseas, or foreign air commerce or the 
transportation of mail by aircraft or any op- 
eration or navigation of aircraft within the 
limits of any Federal airway or any opera- 
tion or navigation of aircraft which directly 
affects, or which may endanger safety in, 
interstate, overseas, or foreign air commerce. 

“(5) ‘Aircraft’ means any contrivance now 
known or hereafter invented, used, or de- 
signed for navigation of or flight in the air. 

“(6) ‘Aircraft engine’ means an engine 
used, or intended to be used, for propulsion 
of aircraft and includes all parts, appur- 
tenances, and accessories thereof other than 
propellers. 

“(7) ‘Airman’ means any individual who 
engages, as the person in command or as 
pilot, mechanic, or member of the crew, in 
the navigation of aircraft while under way; 
and (except to the extent the Administrator 
may otherwise provide with respect to in- 
dividuals employed outside the United 
States) any individual who is directly in 
charge of the inspection, maintenance, over- 
hauling, or repair of aircraft, aircraft en- 
gines, propellers, or appliances; and any in- 
dividual who serves in the capacity of air- 
craft dispatcher or air-traffic control-tower 
operator, 
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“(8) ‘Air navigation facility’ means any 
facility used in, available for use in, or de- 
signed for use in, aid of air navgation, in- 
cluding landing areas, lights, any apparatus 
or equipment for disseminating weather in- 
formation, for signaling, for radio-direc- 
tional finding, or for radio or other electrical 
communication, and any other structure or 
mechanism having a similar purpose for 
guiding or controlling flight in the air or the 
landing and take-off of aircraft. 

“(9) ‘Airport’ means a landing area used 
regularly by aircraft for receiving or dis- 
charging passengers or cargo. 

“(10) ‘Air transportation’ means inter- 
state, overseas, or foreign air transportation 
or the transportation of mail by aircraft. 

“(11) ‘Appliances’ means instruments, 
equipment, apparatus, parts, appurtenances, 
or accessories, of whatever description, which 
are used, or are capable of being or intended 
to be used, in the navigation, operation, or 
control of aircraft in flight (including para- 
chutes and including communication equip- 
ment and any other mechanism or mecha- 
nisms installed in or attached to aircraft 
during flight), and which are not a part or 
parts of aircraft, aircraft engines, or pro- 
peliers. 

“(12) ‘Board’ means the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 

“(18) ‘Citizen of the United States’ means 
(a) an individual who is a citizen of the 
United States or of one of its possessions, or 
(b) a partnership of which each member 
is such an individual, or (c) a corporation 
or assoication created or organized under 
the laws of the United States or of any 
State, Territory, or possession of the United 
States, of which the president and two- 
thirds or more of the board of directors and 
other managing officers thereof are such in- 
dividuals and in which at least 75 per cen- 
tum of the voting interest is owned or con- 
trolled by persons who are citizens of the 
United States or of one of its possessions. 

“(14) ‘Civil aircraft’ means any aircraft 
other than a public aircraft. 

“(15) ‘Civil aircraft of the United States’ 
means any aircraft registered as provided 
in this Act. 

“(16) ‘Conditional sale’ means (a) any 
contract for the sale of an aircraft, aircraft 
engine, propeller, appliance, or spare part 
under which on is delivered to the 
buyer and the property is to vest in the 
buyer at a subsequent time, upon the pay- 
ment of part or all of the price, or upon the 
performance of any other condition or the 
happening of any contingency; or (b) any 
contract for the bailment or leasing of an 
aircraft, aircraft engine, propeller, appliance, 
or spare part, by which the bailee or lessee 
contracts to pay as compensation a sum sub- 
stantially equivalent to the value thereof, 
and by which it is agreed that the bailee or 
lessee is bound to become, or has the option 
of becoming, the owner thereof upon full 
compliance with the terms of the contract. 
The buyer, bailee, or lessee shall be deemed 
to be the person by whom any such contract 
is made or given. 

“(17) ‘Conveyance’ means a bill of sale, 
contract of conditional sale, mortgage, as- 
signment of mortgage, or other instrument 
affecting title to, or interest in, property. 

“(18) ‘Federal airway’ means a portion of 
the navigable airspace of the United States 
designated by the Administrator as a Fed- 
eral airway. 

“(19) ‘Foreign air carrier’ means any per- 
son, not a citizen of the United States, who 
undertakes, whether directly or indirectly or 
by lease or any other arrangement, to en- 
gage in foreign air transportation. 

“(20) ‘Interstate air commerce’, ‘overseas 
air commerce’, and ‘foreign air commerce’, 
respectively, mean the carriage by aircraft 
of persons or property for compensation or 
hire, or the carriage of mail by aircraft, or 
the operation or navigation of aircraft in 
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the conduct or furtherance of a business or 
vocation, in commerce between, Eeepec~ 
tively— 

“(a) a place in any State of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia, and a 
place in any other State of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia; or be- 
tween places in the same State of the United 
States through the airspace over any place 
outside thereof; or between places in the 
same Territory or possession of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia; 

“(b) a place in any State of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia, and any 
place in a Territory or possession of the 
United States; or between a place in a Terri- 
tory or possession of the United States, and 
a place in any other Territory or possession 
of the United States; and 

“(c) a place in the United States and any 
place outside thereof; 
whether such commerce moves wholly by 
aircraft or partly by aircraft and partly by 
other forms of transportation. 

“(21) ‘Interstate air transportation’, ‘over- 
seas air transportation’, and ‘foreign air 
transportation’, respectively, mean the car- 
riage by aircraft of persons or property as a 
common carrier for compensation or hire or 
the carriage of mail by aircraft, in commerce 
between, respectively— 

“(a) a place in any State of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia, and a 
place in any other State of the United States, 
or the District of Columbia; or between 
places in the same State of the United States 
through the airspace over any place outside 
thereof; or between places in the same Ter- 
ritory or possession of the United States, or 
the District of Columbia; 

“(b) a place in any State of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia, and any 
place in a Territory or possession of the 
United States; or between a place in a Ter- 
ritory or possession of the United States, 
and a place in any other Territory or posaca- 
sion of the United States; and 

“(c) a place in the United States and ‘any 
place outside thereof; 


whether such commerce moves wholly by 
aircraft or partly by aircraft and partly by 
other forms of transportation. 

“(22) ‘Landing area’ means any locality, 
either of land or water, including airports 
and intermediate landing fields, which is 
used, or intended to be used, for the landing 
and take-off of aircraft, whether or not fa- 
cilities are provided for the shelter, servicing, 
or repair of aircraft, or for receiving or dis- 
charging passengers or cargo. 

“(23) ‘Mail’ means United States mail and 
foreign-transit mail. 

“(24) ‘Navigable airspace’ means airspace 
above the minimum altitudes of flight pre- 
scribed by regulations issued under this Act, 
and shall include airspace needed to Insure 
safety in take-off and landing of aircraft. 

“(25) ‘Navigation of aircraft’ or ‘navigate 
aircraft’ includes the piloting of aircraft. 

“(26) ‘Operation of aircraft’ or ‘operate 
aircraft’ means the use of aircraft, for the 
P of air navigation and includes the 
navigation of aircraft. Any person who 
causes or authorizes the operation of air- 
craft, whether with or without the right of 
legal contro] (in the capacity of owner, lessee, 
or otherwise) of the aircraft, shall be deemed 
to be engaged in the operation of aircraft 
within the meaning of this Act. 

“(27) ‘Person’ means any individual, firm, 
copartnership, corporation, company, asso- 
ciation, joint-stock association, or body 
politic; and includes any trustee, receiver, as- 
= ae or other similar representative there- 


or (28) ‘Propeller’ includes all parts, appur- 
tenances, and accessories thereof. 

“(29) ‘Possessions of the United States’ 
means (a) the Canal Zone, but nothing here- 
in shall impair or affect the jurisdiction 
which has heretofore been, or may here- 
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after be, granted to the President in respect 
of air navigation in the Canal Zone; and 
(b) all other possessions of the United 
States. Where not otherwise distinctly ex- 
pressed or manifestly incompatible with the 
intent thereof, references in this Act to pos- 
sessions of the United States shall be treated 
as also referring to the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. 

“(30) ‘Public aircraft’ means an aircraft 
used exclusively in the service of any govern- 
ment or of any political subdivision thereof, 
including the government of any State, Ter- 
ritory, or possession of the United States, or 
the District of Columbia, but not including 
any government-owned aircraft eng: in 
carrying persons or property for commercial 
purposes. 

“(31) ‘Spare parts’ means parts, appur- 
tenances, and accessories of aircraft (other 
than aircraft engines and propellers), of 
aircraft engines (other than propellers), of 
propellers and of appliances maintained for 
installation or use in an aircraft, aircraft 
engine, propeller, or appliance, but which at 
the time are not installed therein or at- 
tached thereto. 

“(32) “Ticket agent’ means any person, not 
an air carrier or a foreign air carrier and 
not a bona fide employee of an air carrier 
or foreign air carrier, who as principal or 
agent, sells or offers for sale any air trans- 
portation, or negotiates for, or holds him- 
self out by solicitation, advertisement, or 
otherwise as one who sells, provides, fur- 
nishes, contracts or arranges for, such trans- 
portation. 

“(33) ‘United States’ means the several 
States, the District of Columbia, and the 
several Territories and possessions of the 
United States, including the territorial 
waters and the overlying airspace thereof. 


“Declaration of policy: The Board 


“Sec, 102. In the exercise and performance 
of its powers and duties under this Act, the 
Board shall consider the following, among 
other things, as being in the public interest, 
and in accordance with the public conven- 
ience and necessity: 

“(a) The encouragement and development 
of an air-transportation system properly 
adapted to the present and future needs of 
the foreign and domestic commerce of the 
United States, of the Postal Service, and of 
the national defense; 

“(b) The regulation of air transportation 
in such manner as to recognize and preserve 
the inherent advantages of, assure the high- 
est degree of safety in, and foster sound eco- 
nomic conditions in, such transportation, 
and to improve the relations between, and 
coordinate transportation by, air carriers. 

“(c) The promotion of adequate, economi- 
eal, and efficient service by air carriers at 
reasonable charges, without unjust discrimi- 
nations, undue preferences or advantages, 
or unfair or destructive competitive prac- 
tices; 

“(d) Competition to the extent necessary 
to assure the sound development of an air- 
transportation system properly adapted to 
the needs of the foreign and domestic com- 
merce of the United States, of the Postal 
Service, and of the national defense; 

“(e) The promotion of safety in air com- 
merce; and 

“(f) The promotion, encouragement, and 
development of civil aeronautics. 

“Declaration of policy: the Administrator 

“Sec. 103. In the exercise and performance 
of his powers and duties under this Act the 
Administrator shall consider the following, 
among other things, as being in the public 
interest: 

“(a) The regulation of air commerce in 
such manner as to best promote its develop- 
ment and safety and fulfill the requirements 
of national defense; 

“(b) The promotion, encouragement, and 
development of civil aeronautics; 
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“(c) The control of the use of the navigable 
airspace of the United States and the regula- 
tion of both civil and military operations in 
such airspace in the interest of the safety and 
efficiency of both; 

“(d) The consolidation of research and de- 
velopment with respect to air navigation fa- 
cilities, as well as the installation and opera- 
tion thereof; 

“(e) The development and operation of a 
common system of air traffic control and 
navigation for both military and civil air- 
craft. 

“Public right of transit 

“Sec. 104. There is hereby recognized and 
declared to exist in behalf of any citizen of 
the United States a public right of freedom 
of transit through the navigable airspace of 
the United States. 


“TITLE II—CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD; GENERAL 
POWERS OF BOARD 


“Continuation of existing Board 
“General 


“Sec. 201. (a) (1) The Civil Aeronautics 
Board, created and established under the 
name ‘Civil Aeronautics Authority’ by section 
201 of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 and 
redesignated as the ‘Civil Aeronautics Board’ 
by Reorganization Plan No. IV of 1940, is 
hereby continued as an agency of the United 
States, and shall continue to be composed of 
five members appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, for terms of six years, beginning upon 
the expiration of the terms for which their 
predecessors were appointed, except that any 
person appointed to fill a vacancy occurring 
prior to the expiration of the term for which 
his predecessor was appointed shall be ap- 
pointed only for the remainder of such term; 
but upon the expiration of his term of office 
& member shall continue to serve until his 
successor is appointed and shall have 
qualified. 

“(2) The members of the- Board may. be 
removed by the President for inefficiency, 
neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office. No 
more than three of the members shall be 
appointed from the same political party. 
The President shall designate annually one 
of the members of the Board to serve. as 
chairman and one of the members to serve 
as vice chairman, who shall act as chairman 
in the absence or incapacity of the chairman. 
Each member of the Board shall receive a 
salary at the rate of $20,000 per annum, ex- 
cept that the member serving as chairman 
shall receive a salary at the rate of $20,500 
per annum. 

“Qualifications of Members 

“(b) The members of the Board shall be 
appointed with due regard to their fitness 
for the efficient dispatch of the powers and 
duties vested in and imposed upon the Board 
by this Act. Each member of the Board 
shall be a citizen of the United States and 
no member of the Board shall have any pe- 
cuniary interest in or own any stock in or 
bonds of any civil aeronautics enterprise. 
No member of the Board shall engage in any 
other business, vocation, or employment. 

“Quorum, Principal Office, and Seal 

“(c) Three of the members shall consti- 
tute a quorum of the Board. The principal 
office of the Board shall be in the District 
of Columbia where its general sessions shall 
be held, but whenever the convenience of 
the public or of the parties may be promoted, 
or delay or expense may be prevented, the 
Board may hold hearings or other proceed- 
ings at any other place. The Board shall 
have an Official seal which shall be judicially 
noticed and which shall be preserved in the 
custody of the secretary of the Board. 


“Miscellaneous 


“Officers and Employees 
“Sec, 202. (a) The Board is authorized, 
without regard to the civil-service and classi- 
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fication laws, to appoint and prescribe the 
duties and fix the compensation of a secre- 
tary of the Board, and to fix the compensa- 
tion of a secretary and an administrative 
assistant for each member, and subject to 
the civil-service and classification laws, to 
select, employ, appoint, and fix the compen- 
sation of such officers, employees, attorneys, 
and agents as shall be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this Act, and to define their 
authority and duties. 
“Supergrades 

“(b) Subject to the standards and proce- 
dures of section 505 of the Classification Act 
of 1949, as amended, the Board is authorized 
to place not to exceed eight positions in 
grades 16, 17, and 18 of the General Schedule 
established by such Act. Such positions shall 
be in addition to the number of positions 
authorized to be placed in such grades by 
such section 505, the number of positions 
allocated to the Board under such section, 
and the number of positions authorized for 
the Board by Public Law 85-469 (72 Stat. 
237). The number of positions authorized 
for the Board by Public Law 85-469 shall 
not cause a reduction in total number of 
positions under section 505 (h) of the Clas- 
sification Act of 1949, as amended. 


“Temporary Personnel 


“(c) The Board may, from time to time, 
without regard to the provisions of the civil- 
service laws, engage for temporary service 
such duly qualified consulting engineers or 
agencies, or other qualified persons as are 
necessary in the exercise and performance of 
the powers and duties of each, and fix the 
compensation of such engineers, agencies, or 
persons without regard to the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended, and the expenses 
of such employment shall be paid out of sums 
appropriated for the expenses of the Board. 


“Cooperation With Other Federal Agencies 


“(d) The Board is authorized to use, with 
their consent, the available services, equip- 
ment, personnel, and facilities of other ciyil- 
ian or military agencies and instrumentali- 
ties of the Federal Government, on a reim- 
bursable basis when appropriate, and on a 
similar basis to cooperate with such other 
agencies and instrumentalities in the estab- 
lishment and use of services, equipment, and 
facilities of the Board. 


“Authorization of expenditures and travel 
“General Authority 


“Sec. 203. (a) The Board is empowered to 
make such expenditures at the seat of gov- 
ernment and elsewhere as may be necessary 
for the exercise and performance of the 
powers and duties vested in and imposed 
upon the Board by law, and as from time to 
time may be appropriated for by Congress, 
including expenditures for (1) rent and per- 
sonal services at the seat of government and 
elsewhere; (2) travel expenses; (3) office fur- 
niture, equipment and supplies, lawbooks, 
newspapers, periodicals, and books of refer- 
ence (including the exchange thereof); (4) 
printing and binding; (5) membership in and 
cooperation with such organizations as are 
related to, or are part of, the civil-aeronautics 
industry or the art of aeronautics in the 
United States or in any foreign country; (6) 
making investigations and conducting 
studies in matters pertaining to aeronautics; 
and (7) acquisition (including exchange), 
operation, and maintenance of passenger- 
carrying automobiles and aircraft, and such 
other property as is necessary in the exercise 
and performance of the powers and duties 
of the Board: Provided, That no aircraft or 
motor vehicle purchased under the provisions 
of this section, shall be used otherwise than 
for official business. 

“Travel 

“(b) Travel by personnel of the United 
States Government on commercial aircraft, 
domestic or foreign, including travel between 
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airports and centers of population or posts of 
duty when incidental to travel on commercial 
aircraft, shall be allowed at public expense 
when authorized or approved by competent 
authority, and transportation requests for 
such travel may be issued upon such author- 
izations. Such expense shall be allowed with- 
out regard to comparative costs of trans- 
portation by aircraft with other modes of 
transportation. 


“General powers and duties of the Board 
“General Powers 


“Sec. 204. (a) The Board is empowered to 
perform such acts, to conduct such investi- 
gations, to issue and amend such orders, and 
to make and amend such general or special 
rules, regulations, and procedure, pursuant 
to and consistent with the provisions of this 
Act, as it shall deem necessary to carry out 
the provisions of, and to exercise and perform 
its powers and duties under, this Act. 


“Cooperation With State Aeronautical 
Agencies 


“(b) The Board is empowered to confer 
with or to hold joint hearings with any State 
aeronautical agency, or other State agency, 
in connection with any matter arising under 
this Act within its jurisdiction, and to avail 
itself of the cooperation, services, records, 
and facilities of such State agencies as fully 
as may be practicable in the administration 
and enforcement of this Act. 


“Exchange of Information 


“(c) The Board is empowered to exchange 
with foreign governments, through appro- 
priate agencies of the United States, informa- 
tion pertaining to aeronautics. 


“Publications 


“(d) Except as may be otherwise provided 
in this Act, the Board shall make a report in 
writing in all proceedings and investigations 
under this Act in which formal hearings have 
been held, and shall state in such report its 
conclusions together with its decision, order, 
or requirement in the premises. All such 
reports shall be entered of record and a copy 
thereof shall be furnished to all parties to 
the proceeding or investigation. The Board 
shall provide for the publication of such re- 
ports, and all other reports, orders, decisions, 
rules and regulations issued by it under this 
Act in such form and manner as may be best 
adapted for public information and use. 
Publications purporting to be published by 
the Board shall be competent evidence of 
the orders, decisions, rules, regulations, and 
reports of the Board therein contained in all 
courts of the United States, and of the sev- 
eral States, Territories, and possessions there- 
of, and the District of Columbia, without fur- 
ther proof or authentication thereof. 


“Annual report 


“Sec. 205. The Board shall make an annual 
report to the Congress, copies of which shall 
be distributed as are other reports trans- 
mitted to Congress. Such report shall con- 
tain in addition to a report of the work per- 
formed under this Act, such information and 
data collected by the Board as may be con- 
sidered of value in the determination of 
questions connected with the development 
and regulation of civil aeronautics together 
with such recommendations as to additional 
legislation relating thereto as the Board may 
deem necessary, and the Board may also 
transmit recommendations as to legislation 
at any other time. 

“TITLE IINI—ORGANIZATION OF AGENCY AND 
POWERS AND DUTIES OF ADMINISTRATOR 
“Creation of Agency 
“General 

“Sec. 301. (a) There is hereby established 
the Federal Aviation Agency, referred to in 
this Act as the “Agency”. The Agency shall 
be headed by an Administrator who shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and who 
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shall receive compensation at the rate of 
$22,500 per annum. The Administrator 
shall be responsible for the exercise of all 
powers and the discharge of all duties of the 
Agency, and shall have authority and con- 
trol over all personnel and activities thereof. 
In the exercise of his duties and the dis- 
charge of his responsibilities under this Act, 
the Administrator shall not submit his de- 
cisions for the approval of, nor be bound by 
the decisions or recommendations of, any 
committee, board, or other organization 
created by Executive order. 


“Qualifications of Administrator 


“(b) The Administrator shall be a citizen 
of the United States, and shall be appointed 
with due regard for his fitness for the ef- 
ficient discharge of the powers and duties 
vested in and imposed upon him by this 
Act. At the time of his nomination he shall 
be a civilian and shall have had experience 
in a field directly related to aviation. The 
Administrator shall have no pecuniary in- 
terest in or own any stock in or bonds of 
any aeronautical enterprise nor shall he en- 
gage in any other business, vocation, or em~ 
ployment. 

“Principal Office and Seal 

“(c) The principal Office of the Agency 
shall be in or near the District of Columbia, 
but it may act and exercise all its powers at 
any other place. The Agency shall have an 
Official seal which shall be judicially noticed. 

“Organization of Agency 
“Deputy Administrator 

“Sec. 302. (a) There shall be a Deputy Ad- 
ministrator of the Agency who shall be ap- 
pointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The 
Deputy Administrator shall receive compen- 
sation at the rate of $20,500 per annum, and 
shall perform such duties and exercise such 
powers as the Administrator shall prescribe. 
The Deputy Administrator shall act for, and 
exercise the powers of, the Administrator 
during his absence or disability. 


“Qualifications and Status of Deputy 
Administrator 


“(b) The Deputy Administrator shall be a 
citizen of the United States, and shall be 
appointed with due regard for his fitness 
for the efficient discharge of the powers and 
duties vested in and imposed upon him by 
this Act. At the time of his nomination he 
shall have had experience in a field directly 
related to aviation. He shall have no pecu- 
niary interest in nor own any stocks in or 
bonds of any aeronautical enterprise, nor 
shall he engage in any other business, voca- 
tion, or employment. Nothing in this Act 
or other law shall preclude appointment to 
the position of Deputy Administrator of an 
officer on active duty with the armed serv- 
ices; except that if the Administrator is a 
former regular officer of any one of the armed 
services, the Deputy Administrator shall not 
be an officer on active duty with one of the 
armed services or a retired regular officer 
or a former regular officer of one of the 
armed services. Any officer on active duty 
or any retired officer, while serving as Deputy 
Administrator, shall continue to hold rank 
and grade not lower than that in which 
serving at the time of his appointment as 
Deputy Administrator, and shall be entitled 
to receive (1) the compensation provided for 
the Deputy Administrator by subsection (a) 
of this section, or (2) the military pay and 
allowances (including personal money allow~ 
ance) or the retired pay, as the case may be, 
payable to a commissioned officer of his 
grade and length of service, whichever he 
may elect. Whenever any officer serving as 
Deputy Administrator elects to receive his 
military pay and allowances (including per- 
sonal money allowance), or his retired pay, 
as the case may be, the appropriate depart- 
ment shall be reimbursed from any funds 
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available to defray the expenses of the 


Agency. 
“Military Participation 


“(c) (1) In order to insure that the in- 
terests of national defense are properly safe- 
guarded and that the Administrator is prop- 
erly advised as to the needs and special 
problems of the armed services, the Adminis- 
trator shall provide for participation of mili- 
tary personnel in carrying out his functions 
relating to regulation and protection of air 
traffic, including provision of air navigation 
facilities, and research and development with 
respect thereto, and the allocation of air- 
space. Members of the Army, the Navy, the 
Air Force, the Marine Corps, or the Coast 
Guard, may be detailed by the appropriate 
Secretary, pursuant to cooperative agree- 
ments with the Administrator, including 
such agreement on reimbursement as may 
be deemed advisable by the Administrator 
and the Secretary concerned, for service in 
the Agency to effect such participation. 

“(2) Appointment to, acceptance of, and 
service as Deputy Administrator or under 
such cooperative agreements shall in no way 
affect status, office, rank, or grade which 
commissioned officers or enlisted men may 
occupy or hold, or any emolument, 
perquisite, right, privilege, or benefit inci- 
dent to or arising out of any such status, 
office, rank, or grade. No person so detailed 
or appointed shall be subject to direction by 
or control by the department from which 
detailed or appointed or by any agency or 
officer thereof directly or indirectly with re- 
spect to his responsibilities under this Act 
or within the Agency. 

“(3) The Administrator, within six 
months of the effective date of this para- 
graph and semiannually thereafter, shall 
report in writing to the appropriate com- 
mittees of the Congress on agreements en- 
tered into under this subsection, including 
the number, rank, and positions of members 
of the armed services detailed pursuant 
thereto, together with his evaluation of the 
effectiveness of such agreements and assign- 
ments of personnel thereunder in accom- 
plishing the purposes of such subsection. 


“Exchange of Information 


“(d) In order to assist the Administrator 
further in the discharge of responsibilities 
under this Act, the Administrator and the 
Secretary of Defense, and the Administrator 
and the Administrator of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, are di- 
rected to establish by cooperative agreement 
suitable arrangements for the timely ex- 
change of information pertaining to their 
programs, policies, and requirements directly 
relating to such responsibilities, 

“Emergency Status 

“(e) The Administrator shall develop, in 
consultation with the Department of De- 
fense and other affected Government agen- 
cies, plans for the effective discharge of the 
responsibilities of the Agency in the event 
of war, and shall propose to Congress on or 
before January 1, 1960, legislation for such 
purpose: Provided, That in the event of war 
the President by Executive order may trans- 
fer to the Department of Defense any func- 
tions (including powers, duties, activities, 
facilities and parts of functions) of the 
Agency prior to enactment of such proposed 
legislation. In connection with any such 
transfer, the President may provide for ap- 
propriate transfers of records, property, and 
personnel. 

“Officers and Employees 


“(f) The Administrator is authorized, sub- 
ject to the civil-service and classification 
laws, to select, employ, appoint, and fix the 
compensation of such officers, employees, at- 
torneys, and agents as shall be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act, and to 
define their authority and duties, except that 
the Administrator may fix the compensation 
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for not more than ten positions at rates not 
to exceed $19,500 per annum. 


“Study of Special Personnel Problems 


“(g) The Administrator shall make a 
study, in consultation with other affected 
Government agencies, of personnel problems 
inherent in the functions of the Agency, giv- 
ing due consideration to the need for (1) 
special qualifications and training, (2) spe- 
cial provisions as to pay, retirement, and 
hours of service, and (3) special provisions 
to assure availability, responsiveness, and 
security status of essential personnel in ful- 
filling national defense requirements, and 
shall report the results thereof, and make 
recommendations for legislation thereon, to 
Congress on or before January 1, 1960. 


“Scientific Employees 


“(h) The Administrator is authorized to 
establish and fix the compensation for not 
to exceed fifteen positions of officers and 
employees of the Agency of a scientific or 
professional nature without regard to the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, each 
such position being established to effectuate 
those research, development, and related ac- 
tivities of the Agency which require the sery- 
ices of specially qualified scientific or pro- 
fessional personnel. The rates of basic com- 
pensation for positions established pursuant 
to this subsection shall not exceed the maxi- 
mum rate payable under the Act of August 
1, 1947 (Public Law 313, Eightieth Congress), 
as amended, and Title V of the Act of July 
31, 1956 (Public Law 854, Eighty-fourth Con- 
gress), and shall be subject to the approval 
of the Civil Service Commission. Positions 
created pursuant to this subsection shall be 
included in the classified civil service of the 
United States, but appointment to such posi- 
tions shall be made without competitive ex- 
amination upon approval of the proposed ap- 
pointee’s qualifications by the Civil Service 
Commission or such officers or agents as it 
may designate for this purpose. 

“Advisory Committees and Consultants 

“(i) The Administrator is authorized to 
appoint such advisory committees as shall 
be appropriate for the purpose of consulta- 
tion with and adyice to the Agency in per- 
formance of its functions hereunder and to 
obtain services authorized by section 15 of 
the Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 (5 
U. S. C. 55a), at rates not to exceed $100 per 
diem for individuals, and for not to exceed 
one hundred days in any calendar year in 
the case of any individual. Members of such 
committees shall be entitled to travel ex- 
penses and per diem as authorized by the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 (5 
U. S. C. 73b-2), for all persons employed 
intermittently as consultants or experts re- 
ceiving compensation on a per diem basis. 

“Supergrades 

“(j) Subject to the standards and proce- 
dures of section 505 of the Classification Act 
of 1949, as amended, the Administrator is 
authorized to place not to exceed fifty posi- 
tions in grades 16, 17, and 18 of the General 
Schedule established by such Act. Such 
positions shall be in addition to (1) the 
number of positions authorized to be placed 
in such grades by such section 505 and (2) 
the number of positions transferred to the 
Agency under section 1502 of this Act which 
were (A) allocated under such section 505 to 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration of the 
Department of Commerce, (B) authorized 
for the Airways Modernization Board by 
Public Law 85-133 (71 Stat. 350), or (C) 
authorized for the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration by Public Law 85-469 (72 Stat. 
228). The number of positions authorized 
for the Civil Aeronautics Administration by 
Public Law 85-469 shall not cause a reduc- 
tion in total number of positions under 
section 505 (h) of the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended. 
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“Cooperation With Other Agencies 

“(k) The Administrator is authorized to 
use with their consent the available services, 
equipment, personnel, and facilities of other 
civilian or military agencies and instrumen- 
talities of the Federal Government, on a 
reimbursable basis when appropriate, and on 
a similar basis to cooperate with such other 
egencies and instrumentalities in the estab- 
lishment and use of services, equipment, and 
facilities of the Agency: The Administrator 
is further authorized to confer with and 
avail himself of the cooperation, services, 
records, and facilities of State, Territorial, 
municipal, or other local agencies. 

“Administration oj the Agency 

“Authorization of Expenditures and Travel 

“Sec. 303. (a) The Administrator is em- 
powered to make such expenditures at the 
seat of government and elsewhere as may be 
necessary for the exercise and performance 
of the powers and duties vested in and im- 
posed upon him by law, and as from time to 
time may be appropriated for by Congress, 
including expenditures for (1) rent and per- 
sonal services at the seat of government and 
elsewhere; (2) travel expenses; (3) office fur- 
niture, equipment and supplies, lawbooks, 
newspapers, periodicals, and books of refer- 
ence (including the exchange thereof); (4) 
printing and binding; (5) membership in 
and cooperation with such organizations as 
are related to, or are part of, the civil aero- 
nautics industry or the art of aeronautics in 
the United States or in any foreign country; 
(6) payment of allowances and other bene- 
fits to employees stationed in foreign coun- 
tries to the same extent as authorized from 
time to time for members of the Foreign 
Service of the United States of comparable 
grade; (7) making investigations and con- 
ducting studies in matters pertaining to 
aeronautics; and (8) acquisition (including 
exchange), operation and maintenance of 
passenger-carrying automobiles and aireraft, 
and such other property as is necessary in 
the exercise and performance of the powers 
and duties of the Administrator: Provided, 
That no aircraft or motor vehicles, purchased 
under the provisions of this section, shall be 
used otherwise than for official business. 


“Supplies and Materials for Overseas 
Installations 

“(b) When appropriations for any fiscal 
year for the Agency have not been made prior 
to the first day of March preceding the be- 
ginning of such fiscal year, the Administra- 
tor may authorize such officer or officers as 
may be designated by him to incur obliga- 
tions for the purchase and transportation of 
supplies and materials necessary to the prop- 
er execution of the Administrator’s functions 
at installations outside the continental 
United States, including those in Alaska, in 
amounts not to exceed 75 per centum of the 
amount that had been made available for 
such purposes for the fiscal year then cur- 
rent, payments of these obligations to be 
made from the appropriations for the next 
succeeding fiscal year when they become 
available. 


“Acquisition and Disposal of Property 


“(c) The Administrator, on behalf of the 
United States, is authorized, where appro- 
priate: (1) to accept any conditional or un- 
conditional gift or donation of money or 
other property, real or personal, or of serv- 
ices; (2) within the limits of available ap- 
propriations made by the Congress therefor, 
to acquire by purchase, condemnation, lease, 
or otherwise, real property or interests 
therein, including, in the case of air naviga- 
tion facilities (including airports) owned by 
the United States and operated under the di- 
rection of the Administrator, easements 
through or other interests in airspace im- 
mediately adjacent thereto and needed in 
connection therewith: Provided, That the 
authority herein granted shall not include 
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authority for the acquisition of space in 
buildings for use by the Federal Aviation 
Agency, suitable accommodations for which 
shall be provided by the Administrator of 
General Services, unless the Administrator 
of General Services determines, pursuant to 
section 1 (d) of Reorganization Plan Num- 
bered 18, 1950 (64 Stat. 1270; 5 U. S. C. 133z- 
15 note), that the space to be acquired is to 
be utilized for the special purposes of the 
Federal Aviation Agency and is not generally 
suitable for the use of other agencies; (3) 
for adequate compensation, by sale, lease, or 
otherwise, to dispose of any real or personal 
property or interest therein: Provided, That 
except for airport and airway property and 
technical equipment used for the special 
purposes of the Agency, such disposition 
shall be made in accordance with the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949, as amended; and (4) to con- 
struct, improve, or renovate laboratories and 
other test facilities and to purchase or other- 
wise acquire real property required therefor. 
Any such acquisition by condemnation may 
be made in accordance with the provisions of 
the Act of August 1, 1888 (40 U. S. C. 257; 25 
Stat. 357), the Act of February 26, 1931 (40 
U. S. C. 258a—258e; 46 Stat. 1421), or any 
other applicable Act: Provided, That in the 
case of condemnations of easements through 
or other interests in airspace, in fixing con- 
demnation awards, consideration may be 
given to the reasonable probable future use 
of the underlying land. 


“Delegation of Functions 


“(d) The Administrator may, subject to 
such regulations, supervision, and review as 
he may prescribe, from time to time make 
such provision as he shall deem appropriate 
authorizing the performance by any officer, 
employee, or administrative unit under his 
jurisdiction of any function under this Act; 
or, with its consent, authorizing the per- 
formance by any other Federal department or 
agency of any function under section 307 (b) 
of this Act. 


“Authority of President to transfer certain 
functions 


“Sec. 304. The President may transfer to the 
Administrator any functions (including pow- 
ers, duties, activities, facilities, and parts of 
functions) of the executive departments or 
agencies of the Government or of any officer 
or organizational entity thereof which relate 
primarily to selecting, developing, testing, 
evaluating, establishing, operating and main- 
taining systems, procedures, facilities, or 
devices for safe and efficient air navigation 
and air traffic control. In connection with 
any such transfer, the President may pro- 
vide for appropriate transfers of records, 
property, and for necessary civilian and mili- 
tary personnel to be made available from the 
other office, department, or other agency 
from which the transfer is made. 

“Fostering of air commerce 

“Sec. 305. The Administrator is empow- 
ered and directed to encourage and foster the 
development of civil aeronautics and air com- 
merce in the United States and abroad. 

“National defense and civil needs 

“Sec. 306. In exercising the authority 
granted in, and discharging the duties im- 
posed by, this Act, the Administrator shall 
give full consideration to the requirements 
of national defense, and of commercial and 
general aviation, and to the public right of 
freedom of transit through the navigable 
airspace. 

“Airspace control and facilities 
“Use of Airspace 

“Sec. 307. (a) The Administrator is au- 
thorized and directed to develop plans for 
and formulate policy with respect to the use 
of the navigable airspace; and assign by rule, 
regulation, or order the use of the navigable 
airspace under such terms, conditions, and 
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limitations as he may deem necessary in 
order to insure the safety of aircraft and the 
efficient utilization of such airspace. He may 
modify or revoke such assignment when re- 
quired in the public interest. 


“Air Navigation Facilities 


“(b) The Administrator is authorized, 
within the limits of available appropriations 
made by the Congress, (1) to acquire, estab- 
lish, and improve air-navigation facilities 
wherever necessary; (2) to operate and main-=* 
tain such air-navigation facilities; (3) to 
arrange for publication of aeronautical maps 
and charts necessary for the safe and efficient 
movement of aircraft in air navigation 
utilizing the facilities and assistance of exist- 
ing agencies of the Government so far as 
practicable; and (4) to provide necessary 
facilities and personnel for the regulation 
and protection of air traffic. 


“Air Traffic Rules 


“(c) The Administrator is further author- 
ized and directed to prescribe air traffic rules 
and regulations governing the flight of air- 
craft, for the navigation, protection, and 
identification of aircraft, for the protection 
of persons and property on the ground, and 
for the efficient utilization of the navigable 
airspace, including rules as to safe altitudes 
of flight and rules for the prevention of col- 
lision between aircraft, between aircraft and 
land or water vehicles, and between aircraft 
and airborne objects. 


“Applicability of Administrative Procedure 
Act 

“(d) In the exercise of the rulemaking 
authority under subsections (a) and (c) of 
this section, the Administrator shall be sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Administrative 
Procedure Act, notwithstanding any excep- 
tion relating to military or naval functions 
in section 4 thereof. 

“Exemptions 

“(e) The Administrator from time to time 
may grant exemptions-from the requirements: 
of any rule or regulation prescribed under’ 
this title if he finds that such action would 
be in the public interest. 

“Exception for Military Emergencies 

“(f) When it is essential to the defense of 
the United States because of a military 
emergency or urgent military necessity, and 
when appropriate military authority so de- 
termines, and when prior notice thereof is 
given to the Administrator, such military 
authority may authorize deviation by mili- 
tary aircraft of the national defense forces 
of the United States from air traffic rules 
issued pursuant to this title. Such prior 
notice shall be given to the Administrator at 
the earliest time practicable and, to the ex- 
tent time and circumstances permit, every 
reasonable effort shall be made to consult 
fully with the Administrator and to arrange 
in advance for the required deviation from 
the rules on a mutually acceptable basis. 


“Expenditure of Federal funds for certain 
airports, etc. 

“Airports for Other Than Military Purposes 

“Sec. 308. (a) No Federal funds, other than 
those expended under this Act, shall be ex- 
pended, other than for military purposes 
(whether or not in cooperation with State 
or other local governmental agencies), for 
the acquisition, establishment, construction, 
alteration, repair, maintenance, or operation 
of any landing area, or for the acquisition, 
establishment, construction, maintenance, or 
operation of air navigation facilities thereon, 
except upon written recommendation and 
certification by the Administrator that such 
landing area or facility is reasonably neces- 
sary for use in air commerce or in the in- 
terests of national defense. Any interested 
person may apply to the Administrator, 
under regulations preseribed by him, for such 
recommendation and certification with re- 
spect to any landing area or air navigation 
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facility proposed to be established, con- 
structed, altered, repaired, maintained, or 
operated by, or in the interests of, such per- 
son. There shall be no exclusive right for 
the use of any landing area or air navigation 
facility upon which Federal funds have been 
expended. 


“Location of Airports, Landing Areas, and 
Missile and Rocket Sites 


“(b) In order to assure conformity to plans 
and policies for allocations of airspace by the 
Administrator under section 307 of this Act, 
no military airport or landing area, or mis- 
sile or rocket site shall be acquired, estab- 
lished, or constructed, or any runway layout 
substantially altered, unless reasonable prior 
notice thereof is given the Administrator so 
that he may advise with the appropriate 
committees of the Congress and other inter- 
ested agencies as to the effects of such ac- 
quisition, establishment, construction, or al- 
teration on the use of airspace by aircraft. 
In case of a disagreement between the Ad- 
ministrator and the Department of Defense 
or the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration the matter may be appealed to 
the President for final determination, 


“Other airports 


“Src. 309, In order to assure conformity to 
plans and policies for, and allocations of, 
airspace by the Administrator under section 
307 of this Act, no airport or landing area 
not involving expenditure of Federal funds 
shall be established, or constructed, or any 
runway layout substantially altered unless 
reasonable prior notice thereof is given the 
Administrator, pursuant to regulations pre- 
scribed by him, so that he may advise as to 
the effects of such construction on the use 
of airspace by aircraft. 

“Meteorological service 

“Sec. 310. The Administrator is empowered 
and directed to make recommendations to 
the Secretary of Commerce for providing 
meteorological service necessary for the safe 
and efficient movement of aircraft in air 
commerce. In providing meteorological serv- 
ices, the Secretary of Commerce shall co- 
operate with the Administrator and give full 
consideration to such recommendations. 
“Collection and dissemination of information 

“Sec. 311. The Administrator is empowered 
and directed to collect and disseminate in- 
formation relative to civil aeronautics (other 
than information collected and disseminated 
by the Board under titles IV and VII of this 
Act); to study the possibilities of the de- 
velopment of air commerce and the aero- 
nautical industry; and to exchange with 
foreign governments, through appropriate 
governmental channels, information per- 
taining to civil aeronautics. 

“Development planning 
“General 

“Sec. 312. (a) The Administrator is di- 
rected to make long range plans for and 
formulate policy with respect to the orderly 
development and use of the navigable air- 
space, and the orderly development and loca- 
tion of landing areas, Federal airways, radar 
installations and all other aids and facilities 
for air navigation, as will best meet the needs 
of, and serve the interest of civil aeronautics 
and national defense, except for those needs 
of military agencies which are peculiar to air 
warfare and primarily of military concern. 

“Aircraft 

“(b) The Administrator is empowered to 
undertake or supervise such developmental 
work and service testing as tends to the 
creation of improved aircraft, aircraft en- 
gines, propellers, and appliances. For such 
purpose, the Administrator is empowered to 
make purchases (including exchange) by 
negotiation, or otherwise, of experimental 
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aircraft, aircraft engines, propellers, and ap- 
pliances, which seem to offer special ad- 
vantages to aeronautics. 


“Research and Development 


“(c) The Administrator shall develop, 
modify, test, and evaluate systems, proce- 
dures, facilities, and devices, as well as de- 
fine the performance characteristics thereof, 
to meet the needs for safe and efficient navi- 
gation and traffic control of all civil and mili- 
tary aviation except for those needs of mili- 
tary agencies which are peculiar to air war- 
fare and primarily of military concern, and 
select such systems, procedures, facilities, and 
devices as will best serve such needs and will 
promote maximum coordination of air traf- 
fic control and air defense systems. Con- 
tracts may be entered into for this purpose 
without regard to section 3643 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended (31 U.S.C.529). When 
there is any substantial question as to 
whether a matter is of primary concern to the 
military, the Administrator is authorized and 
directed to determine whether he or the ap- 
propriate military agency shall have respon- 
sibility. Technical information concerning 
any research and development projects of 
the military agencies which have potential 
application to the needs of, or possible con- 
flict with, the common system shall be fur- 
nished to the Administrator to the maximum 
extent necessary to insure that common 
system application potential is properly con- 
sidered and potential future conflicts with 
the common system are eliminated. 


“Other powers and duties of Administrator 
“General 


“Sec. 313. (a) The Administrator is em- 
powered to perform such acts to conduct 
such investigations, to issue and amend such 
orders, and to make and amend such gen- 
eral or special rules, regulations, and pro- 
cedures, pursuant to and consistent with the 
provisions of this Act, as he shall deem neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of, and to 
exercise and perform his powers and duties 
under, this Act. 

“Publications 

“(b) Except as may be otherwise pro- 
vided in this Act, the Administrator shall 
make a report in writing on all proceedings 
and investigations under this Act in which 
formal hearings have been held, and shall 
state in such report his conclusions together 
with his decisions, order, or requirement in 
the premises. All such reports shall be 
entered of record and a copy thereof shall 
be furnished to all parties to the proceeding 
or investigation. The Administrator shall 
provide for the publication of such reports, 
and all other reports, orders, decisions, rules, 
and regulations issued by him under this 
Act in such form and manner as may be best 
adapted for public information and use. 
Publications purporting to be published by 
the Administrator shall be competent evi- 
dence of the orders, decisions, rules, regu- 
lations, and reports of the Administrator 
therein contained in all courts of the United 
States, and of the several States, Territories, 
and possessions thereof, and the District of 
Columbia, without further proof or au- 
thentication thereof. 


“Power To Conduct Hearings and Investiga- 
tions 


“(c) In the conduct of any public hear- 
ings or investigations authorized by this 
Act or by the Federal Airport Act, the Ad- 
ministrator shall have the same powers to 
take evidence, issue subpenas, take deposi- 
tions, and compel testimony as are vested 
in members of the Board and its duly des- 
ignated examiners by section 1004 of this 
Act. Actions of the Administrator in such 
cases shall be governed by the procedures 
specified in section 1004 and be enforced 
in the manner provided therein, 
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“Training Schools 

“(d) The Administrator is empowered to 
conduct a school or schools for the pur- 
pose of training employees of the Agency in 
those subjects necessary for the proper per- 
formance of all authorized functions of the 
Agency. He may also authorize attendance 
at courses given in such school or schools 
of other governmental personnel, and per- 
sonnel of foreign governments, or personnel 
of the aeronautics industry: Provided, That 
in the event the attendance of such persons 
shall increase the cost of operation of such 
school or schools, the Administrator may 
require the payment or transfer of sufficient 
funds or other appropriate consideration to 
offset the additional costs. In providing any 
training to employees of the Agency or of 
other agencies of the Federal Government, 
the Administrator shall be subject to the 
provisions of the Government Employees 
Training Act (72 Stat. 327). Funds re- 
ceived by the Administrator hereunder may 
be credited (1) to appropriations current at 
the time the expenditures are to be or have 
been paid, (2) to appropriations current at 
the time such funds are received, or (3) in 
part as provided under clause (1) and in 
part as provided under clause (2). 


“Annual Report 


“(e) The Administrator shall submit to 
the President and to the Congress an annual 
report. Such report shall contain, in addi- 
tion to a report of the work performed un- 
der this Act, such information and data 
collected by the Administrator as may be 
considered of value in the determination of 
questions connected with the development 
and regulation of civil aeronautics, the 
utilization of national airspace, and the im- 
provement of the air navigation and traffic 
control system, together with such recom- 
mendations as to additional legislation re- 
lated thereto as the Administrator may deem 
necessary, and the Administrator may also 
transmit recommendations as to legislation 
at any other time. 


“Delegation of powers and duties to private 
persons 


“Delegation by Administrator * 


“Sec. 314. (a) In exercising the powers 
and duties vested in him by this Act, the 
Administrator may, subject to such regula- 
tions, supervision, and review as he may 
prescribe, delegate to any properly qualified 
private person, or to any employee or em- 
ployees under the supervision of such per- 
son, any work, business, or function respect- 
ing (1) the examination, inspection, and 
testing necessary to the issuance of certifi- 
cates under title VI of this Act, and (2) the 
issuance of such certificates in accordance 
with standards established by him. The Ad- 
ministrator may establish the maximum fees 
which such private persons may charge for 
their services and may rescind any delega- 
tion made by him pursuant to this subsec- 
tion at any time and for any reason which 
he deems appropriate. 


“Application for Reconsideration 


“(b) Any person affected by any action 
taken by any private person exercising dele- 
gated authority under this section may ap- 
ply for reconsideration of such action by the 
Administrator. The Administrator upon his 
own initiative, with respect to the authority 
granted under subsection (a), may recon- 
sider the action of any private person either 
before or after it has become effective. If, 
upon reconsideration by the Administrator, 
it shall appear that the action in question 
is in any respect unjust or unwarranted, the 
Administrator shall reverse, change, or mod- 
ify the same accordingly; otherwise such 
action shall be affirmed: Provided, That 
nothing in this subsection shall be con- 
strued as modifying, amending, or repeal- 
ing any provisions of the Administrative 
Procedure Act. 
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“TITLE IV—AIR CARRIER ECONOMIC REGULATION 


“Certificate of public convenience and 
necessity 
“Certificate Required 

“Sec. 401. (a) No air carrier shall engage 
in any air transportation unless there is 
in force a certificate issued by the Board au- 
thorizing such air carrier to engage in such 
transportation, 


“Application for Certificate 


“(b) Application for a certificate shall be 
made in writing to the Board and shall be 
so verified, shall be in such form and con- 
tain such information, and shall be accom- 
panied by such proof of service upon such 
interested persons, as the Board shall by 
regulation require. 

“Notice of Application 

“(c) Upon the filing of any such applica- 
tion, the Board shall give due notice thereof 
to the public by posting a notice of such ap- 
plication in the office of the secretary of the 
Board and to such other persons as the 
Board may by regulation determine. Any 
interested person may file with the Board 
a protest or memorandum of opposition to 
or in support of the issuance of a certificate. 
Such application shall be set for public 
hearing, and the Board shall dispose of such 
application as speedily as possible. 


“Issuance of Certificate 


“(d) (1) The Board shall issue a certificate 
authorizing the whole or any part of the 
transportation covered by the application, 
if it finds that the applicant is fit, willing, 
and able to perform such transportation 
properly, and to conform to the provisions 
of this Act and the rules, regulations, and 
requirements of the Board hereunder, and 
that such transportation is required by the 
public convenience and necessity; otherwise 
such application shall be denied. 

“(2) In the case of an application for a 
certificate to engage in temporary air trans- 
portation, the Board may issue a certificate 
authorizing the whole or any part thereof 
for such limited periods as may be required 
by the public convenience and necessity, if 
it finds that the applicant is fit, willing, and 
able properly to perform such transporta- 
tion and to conform to the provisions of 
this Act and the rules, regulations, and re- 
quirements of the Board hereunder. 


“Terms and Conditions of Certificate 


“(e) Each certificate issued under this 
section shall specify the terminal points and 
intermediate points, if any, between which 
the air carrier is authorized to engage in 
air transportation and the service to be 
rendered; and there shall be attached to the 
exercise of the privileges granted by the cer- 
tificate, or amendment thereto, such reason- 
able terms, conditions, and limitations as 
the public interest may require. A certifi- 
cate issued under this section to engage in 
foreign air transportation shall, insofar as 
the operation is to take place without the 
United States, designate the terminal and 
intermediate points only insofar as the 
Board shall deem practicable, and otherwise 
shall designate only the general route or 
routes to be followed. Any air carrier hold- 
ing a certificate for foreign air transporta- 
tion shall be authorized to handle and trans- 
port mail of countries other than the 
United States. No term, condition, or lim- 
itation of a certificate shall restrict the right 
of an air carrier to add to or change sched- 
ules, equipment, accommodations, and fa- 
cilities for performing the authorized trans- 
portation and service as the development of 
the business and the demands of the public 
shall require. No air carrier shall be deemed 
to have violated any term, condition, or 
limitation of its certificate by landing or 
taking off during an emergency at a point 
not named in its certificate or by operating 
in an emergency under regulations which 
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may be prescribed by the Board, between 
terminal and intermediate points other than 
those specificed in its certificate. Any air 
carrier may make charter trips or perform 
any other special service, without regard 
to the points named in its certificate, under 
regulations prescribed by the Board. 
“Effective Date and Duration of Certificate 
“(f) Each certificate shall be effective from 
the date specified therein, and shall continue 
in effect until suspended or revoked as here- 
inafter provided, or until the Board shall 
certify that operation thereunder has ceased, 
or, if issued for a limited period of time un- 
der subsection (d) (2) of this section, shall 
continue in effect until the expiration 
thereof, unless, prior to the date of expira- 
tion, such certificate shall be suspended or 
revoked as provided herein, or the Board 
shall certify that operations thereunder have 
ceased: Provided, That if any service au- 
thorized by a certificate is not inaugurated 
within such period, not less than 90 days, 
after the date of the authorization as shall 
be fixed by the Board, or if, for a period of 
90 days or such other period as may be desig- 
nated by the Board any such service is not 
operated, the Board may by order, entered 
after notice and hearing, direct that such 
certificate shall thereupon cease to be effec- 
tive to the extent of such service. 
“Authority To Modify, Suspend, or Revoke 
“(g) The Board upon petition or com- 
plaint or upon: its own initiative, after no- 
tice and hearings, may alter, amend, modify, 
or suspend any such certificate, in whole or 
in part, if the public convenience and neces- 
sity so require, or may revoke any such cer- 
tificate, in whole or in part, for intentional 
failure to comply with any provision of this 
title or any order, rule, or regulation issued 
hereunder or any term, condition, or limi- 
tation of such certificate: Provided, That no 
such certificate shall be revoked unless the 
holder thereof fails to comply, within a 
reasonable time to be fixed by the Board, 
with an order of the Board commanding 
obedience to the provision, or to the order 
(other than an order issued in accordance 
with this proviso), rule, regulation, term, 
condition, or limitation found by the Board 
to have been violated. Any interested person 
may file with the Board a protest or memo- 
randum in support of or in opposition to 
the alteration, amendment, modification, 
suspension, or revocation of the certificate. 


“Transfer of Certificate 

“(h) No certificate may be transferred un- 
less such transfer is approved by the Board 
as being consistent with the public interest. 
“Certain Rights Not Conferred by Certificate 

“(i) No certificate shall confer any pro- 
prietary, property, or exclusive right in the 
use of any airspace, Federal airway, landing 
area, or air-navigation facility. 

“Application for Abandonment 
“(j) No air carrier shall abandon any route, 


or part thereof, for which a certificate has 


been issued by the Board, unless, upon the 
application of such air carrier, after notice 
and hearing, the Board shall find such 
abandonment to be in the public interest. 
Any interested person may file with the 
Board a protest or memorandum of oppo- 
sition to or in support of any such aban- 
donment. The Board may, by regulations or 
otherwise, authorize such temporary sus- 
pension of service as may be in the public 
interest. 
“Compliance With Labor Legislation 

“(k) (1) Every air carrier shall maintain 
rates of compensation, maximum hours, and 
other working conditions and relations of 
all of its pilots and copilots who are en- 
gaged in interstate air transportation within 
the continental United States (not including 
Alaska) so as to conform with decision num- 
bered 83 made by the National Labor Board 
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on May 10, 1934, notwithstanding any limi- 
tation therein as to the period of its effec- 
tiveness. 

“(2) Every air carrier shall maintain rates 
of compensation for all of its pilots and 
copilots who are engaged in overseas or 
foreign air transportation or air transporta- 
tion wholly within a Territory or possession 
of the United States, the minimum of which 
shall be not less, upon an annual basis, 
than the compensation required to be paid 
under said decision 83 for comparable sery- 
ice to pilots and copilots engaged in inter- 
state air transportation within the conti- 
nental United States (not including Alaska). 

“(3) Nothing herein contained shall be 
construed as restricting the right of any 
such pilots or copilots, or other employees, 
of any such air carrier to obtain by col- 
lective bargaining higher rates of compensa- 
tion or more fayorable working conditions 
or relations, 

“(4) It shall be a condition upon the 
hoiding of a certificate by any air carrier 
that such carrier shall comply with title II 
of the Railway Labor Act, as amended. 

“(5) The term ‘pilot’ as used in this sub- 
section shall mean an employee who is re- 
sponsible for the manipulation of or who 
manipulates the flight controls of an air- 
craft while under way including take-off 
and landing of such aircraft, and the term 
‘copilot’ as used in this subsection shall 
mean an employee any part of whose duty 
is to assist or relieve the pilot in such 
manipulation, and who is properly qualified 
to serve as, and holds a currently effective 
airman certificate authorizing him to serve 
as, such pilot or copilot. 


“Requirement as to Carriage of Mail 


“(1) Whenever so authorized by its cer- 
tificate, any air carrier shall provide neces- 
sary and adequate facilities and service for 
the transportation of mail, and shall trans- 
port mail whenever required by the Post- 
master General, Such air carrier shall be 
entitled to receive reasonable compensation 
therefor as hereinafter provided. 


“Application for New Mail Service 


“(m) Whenever, from time to time, the 
Postmaster General shall find that the needs 
of the Postal Service require the transporta- 
tion of mail by aircraft between any points 
within the United States or between the 
United States and foreign countries, in ad- 
dition to the transportation of mail au- 
thorized in certificates then currently effec- 
tive, the Postmaster General shall certify 
such finding to the Board and file therewith 
a statement showing such additional service 
and the facilities necessary in connection 
therewith, and a copy of such certification 
and statement shall be posted for at least 
twenty days in the office of the secretary of 
the Board. The Board shall, after notice 
and hearing, and if found by it to be re- 
quired by the public convenience and neces- 
sity, make provision for such additional 
service, and the facilities necessary in con- 
nection therewith, by issuing a new certifi- 
cate or certificates or by amending an exist- 
ing certificate or certificates in accordance 
with the provisions of this section. 


“Permits to foreign air carriers 
“Permit Required 
“Sec. 402. (a) No foreign air carrier shall 
engage in foreign air transportation unless 
there is in force a permit issued by the 
Board authorizing such carrier so to engage. 


“Issuance of Permit 


“(b) The Board is empowered to issue 
such a permit if it finds that such carrier is 
fit, willing, and able properly to perform 
such air transportation and to conform to 
the provisions of this Act and the rules, 
regulations, and requirements of the Board 
hereunder, and that such transportation 
will be in the public interest. 
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“Application for Permit 

“(c) Application for a permit shall be 
made in writing to the Board, shall be so 
verified, shall be in such form and contain 
such information, and shall be accompanied 
by such proof of service upon such inter- 
ested persons, as the Board shall by regu- 
lation require. 


“Notice of Application 


“(d) Upon the filing of an application for 
a permit the Board shall give due notice 
thereof to the public by posting a notice of 
such application in the office of the secre- 
tary of the Board and to such other persons 
as the Board may by regulation determine. 
Any interested person may file with the 
Board a protest or memorandum of opposi- 
tion to or in support of the issuance of a 
permit. Such application shall be set for 
public hearing and the Board shall dispose 
of such application as speedily as possible. 


“Terms and Conditions of Permit 


“(e) The Board may prescribe the dura- 
tion of any permit and may attach to such 
permit such reasonable terms, conditions, or 
limitations as, in its judgment, the public 
interest may require. 


“Authority To Modify, Suspend, or Revoke 


“(f) Any permit issued under the provi- 
sions of this section may, after notice and 
hearing, be altered, modified, amended, sus- 
pended, canceled, or revoked by the Board 
whenever it finds such action to be in the 
public interest. Any interested person may 
file with the Board a protest or memoran- 
dum in support of or in opposition to the 
alteration, modification, amendment, sus- 
pension, cancellation, or revocation of a per- 
mit. 

“Transfer of Permit 

“(g) No permit may be transferred unless 
such transfer is approved by the Board as 
being in the public interest. 


“Tariffs of air carriers 
“Filing of Tariffs Required 


“Src. 403. (a) Every air carrier and every 
foreign air carrier shall file with the Board, 
and print, and keep open to public inspec- 
tion, tariffs showing all rates, fares, and 
charges for air transportation between points 
served by it, and between points served by it 
and points served by any other air carrier or 
foreign air carrier when through service and 
through rates shall have been established, 
and showing to the extent required by regu- 
lations of the Board, all classifications, rules, 
regulations, practices, and services in con- 
nection with such air transportation. Tariffs 
shall be filed, posted, and published in such 
form and manner, and shall contain such 
information, as the Board shall by regula- 
tion, prescribe; and the Board is empowered 
to reject any tariff so filed which is not con- 
sistent with this section and such regula- 
tions. Any tariff so rejected shall be void. 
The rates, fares, and charges shown in any 
tariff shall be stated in terms of lawful 
money of the United States, but such tariffs 
may also state rates, fares, and charges in 
terms of currencies other than lawful money 
of the United States, and may, in the case 
of foreign air transportation, contain such 
information as may be required under the 
laws of any country in or to which an air 
carrier or foreign air carrier is authorized to 
operate. 

“Observance of Tariffs; Rebating Prohibited 

“(b) No air carrier or foreign air carrier 
shall charge or demand or collect or receive 
a greater or less or different compensation 
for air transportation, or for any service in 
connection therewith, than the rates, fares, 
and charges specified in its currently ef- 
fective tariffs; and no air carrier or foreign 
air carrier shall, in any manner or by any 
device, directly or indirectly, or through any 
agent or broker, or otherwise, refund or 
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remit any portion of the rates, fares, or 
charges so specified, or extend to any person 
any privileges or facilities, with respect to 
matters required by the Board to be speci- 
fied in such tariffs, except those specified 
therein. Nothing in this Act shall prohibit 
such air carriers or foreign air carriers, under 
such terms and conditions as the Board may 
prescribe, from issuing or interchanging 
tickets or passes for free or reduced-rate 
transportation to their directors, officers, and 
employees and their immediate families; 
witnesses and attorneys attending any legal 
investigation in which any such air carrier is 
interested; persons injured in aircraft acci- 
dents and physicians and nurses attending 
such persons; and any person or property 
with the object of providing relief in cases 
of general epidemic, pestilence, or other 
calamitous visitation; and, in the case of 
overseas or foreign air transportation, to 
such other persons and under such other cir- 
cumstances as the Board may by regulations 
prescribe. Any air carrier or foreign air car- 
rier, under such terms and conditions as the 
Board may prescribe, may grant reduced-rate 
transportation to ministers of religion on a 
space-available basis. 


“Notice of Tariff Change 


“(c) No change shall be made in any rate, 
fare, or charge, or any classification, rule, 
regulation, or practice affecting such rate, 
fare, or charge, or the value of the service 
thereunder, specified in any effective tariff of 
any air carrier or foreign air carrier, except 
after thirty days’ notice of the proposed 
change filed, posted, and published in ac- 
cordance with subsection (a) of this section. 
Such notice shall plainly state the change 
proposed to be made and the time such 
change will take effect. The Board may in 
the public interest, by regulation or other- 
wise, allow such change upon notice less 
than that herein specified, or modify the re- 
quirements of this section with respect to 
filing and posting of tariffs, either in partic- 
ular instances or by general order applicable 
to special or peculiar circumstances or condi- 
tions. 


“Filing of Divisions of Rates and Charges 
Required 

“(d) Every air carrier or foreign air carrier 
shall keep currently on file with the Board, 
if the Board so requires, the established divi- 
sions of all joint rates, fares, and charges for 
air transportation in which such air carrier 
or foreign air carrier participates. 


“Rates for carriage of persons and property 


“Carrier's Duty To Provide Service, Rates, 
and Divisions 


“Sec. 404. (a) It shall be the duty of every 
air carrier to provide and furnish interstate 
and overseas air transportation, as author- 
ized by its certificate, upon reasonable re- 
quest therefor and to provide reasonable 
through service in such air transportation 
in connection with other air carriers; to pro- 
vide safe and adequate service, equipment, 
and facilities in connection with such trans- 
portation; to establish, observe, and enforce 
just and reasonable individual and joint 
rates, fares, and charges, and just and rea- 
sonable classifications, rules, regulations, and 
practices relating to such air transportation; 
and, in case of such joint rates, fares, and 
charges, to establish just, reasonable, and 
equitable divisions thereof as between air 
carriers participating therein which shall 
not unduly prefer or prejudice any of such 
participating air carriers. 

“Discrimination 


“(b) No air carrier or foreign air carrier 
shall make, give, or cause any undue or un- 
reasonable preference or advantage to any 
particular person, port, locality, or descrip- 
tion of traffic in air transportation in any 
respect whatsoever or subject any particular 
person, port, locality, or description of traffic 
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in air transportation to any unjust discrim- 
ination or any undue or unreasonable prej- 
udice or disadvantage in any respect what- 
soever, 
“Transportation of mail 
“Postal Rules and Regulations 

“Sec. 405. (a) The Postmaster General is 
authorized to make such rules and regula- 
tions, not inconsistent with the provisions of 
this Act, or any order, rule, or regulation 
made by the Board thereunder, as may be 
necessary for the safe and expeditious car- 
riage of mail by aircraft. 


“Mail Schedules 


“(b) Each air carrier shall, from time to 
time, file with the Board and the Post- 
master General a statement showing the 
points between which such air carrier is 
authorized to engage in air transportation, 
and all schedules, and all changes therein, 
of aircraft regularly operated by the carrier 
between such points, setting forth in respect 
of each such schedule the points served 
thereby and the time of arrival and depar- 
ture at each such point. The Postmaster 
General may designate any such schedule 
for the transportation of mail between the 
points between which the air carrier is 
authorized by its certificate to transport 
mail, and may, by order, require the air 
carrier to establish additional schedules for 
the transportation of mail between such 
points. No change shall be made in any 
schedules designated or ordered to be estab- 
lished by the Postmaster General except 
upon ten days’ notice thereof filed as herein 
provided. The Postmaster General may by 
order disapprove any such change or alter, 
amend, or modify any such schedule or 
change. No order of the Postmaster General 
under this subsection shall become effective 
until ten days after its issuance. Any per- 
son who would be aggrieved by any such 
order of the Postmaster General under this 
subsection may, before the expiration of 
such ten-day period, apply to the Board, 
under such regulations as it may prescribe, 
for a review of such order. The Board may 
review, and, if the public convenience and 
necessity so require, amend, revise, suspend, 
or cancel such order; and, pending such re- 
view and the determination thereof, may 
postpone the effective date of such order. 
The Board shall give preference to proceed- 
ings under this subsection over all proceed- 
ings pending before it. No air carrier shall 
transport mail in accordance with any 
schedule other than a schedule designated 
or ordered to be established under this sub- 
section for the transportation of mail. 

“Maximum Mail Load 

“(c) The Board may fx the maximum 
mail load for any schedule or for any air- 
craft or any type of aircraft; but, in the 
event that mail in excess of the maximum 
load is tendered by the Postmaster General 
for transportation by any air carrier in ac- 
cordance with any schedule designated or 
ordered to be established by the Postmaster 
General under subsection (b) of this section 
for the transportation of mail, such air car- 
rier shall, to the extent such air carrier is 
reasonably able as determined by the Board, 
furnish facilities suficient to transport, and 
shall transport, such mail as nearly in ac- 
cordance with such schedule as the Board 
shall determine to be possible. 


“Tender of Mail 

“(d) From and after the issuance of any 
certificate authorizing the transportation of 
mail by aircraft, the Postmaster General 
shall tender mail to the holder thereof, to 
the extent required by the Postal Service, 
for transportation between the points 
named in such certificate for the transpor- 
tation of mail, and such mail shall be trans- 
ported by the air carrier holding such cer- 
tificate in accordance with such rules, regu- 
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lations, and requirements as may be pro- 
mulgated by the Postmaster General under 
this section. 

“Foreign Postal Arrangement 

“(e) (1) Nothing in this Act shall be 
deemed to abrogate or affect any arrange- 
ment made by the United States with the 
postal administration of any foreign coun- 
try with respect to transportation of mail 
by aircraft, or to impair the authority of the 
Postmaster General to enter into any such 
arrangement with the postal administration 
of any foreign country. 

“(2) The Postmaster General may, in any 
case where service may be necessary by a per- 
son not a citizen of the United States who 
may not be obligated to transport the mail 
for a foreign country, make arrangements, 
without advertising, with such person for 
transporting mail by aircraft to or within 
any foreign country. 


“Transportation of Foreign Mail 


“(f) (1) Any air carrier holding a certifi- 
cate to engage in foreign air transportation 
and transporting mails of foreign countries 
shall transport such mails subject to con- 
trol and regulation by the United States. 
The Postmaster General shall from time to 
time fix the rates of compensation that shall 
be charged the respective foreign countries 
for the transportation of their mails by such 
air carriers, and such rates shall be put into 
effect by the Postmaster General in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the postal con- 
vention regulating the postal relations be- 
tween the United States and the respective 
foreign countries, or as provided hereinafter 
in this subsection. In any cate where the 
Postmaster General deems such action to be 
in the public interest, he may approve rates 
provided in arrangements between any such 
air carrier and any foreign country covering 
the transportation of mails of such country, 
under which mails of such country have 
been carried on scheduled operations prior 
to January 1, 1938, or in extensions or modi- 
fications of such arrangements, and may per- 
mit any such air carrier to enter into ar- 
rangements with any foreign country for the 
transportation of its mails at rates fixed by 
the Postmaster General in advance of the 
making of any such arrangement. The Post- 
master General may authorize any such air 
carrier, under such limitations as the Post- 
master General may prescribe, to change the 
rates to be charged any foreign country for 
the transportation of its mails by such air 
carrier within that country or between that 
country and another foreign country. 

“(2) In any case where such air carrier 
has an arrangement with any foreign coun- 
try for transporting its mails, made or ap- 
proved in accordance with the provisions of 
paragraph (1) of this. subsection, it shall 
collect its compensation from the foreign 
country under its arrangement, and in case 
of the absence of any arrangement between 
the air carrier and the foreign country con- 
sistent with this subsection, the collections 
made from the foreign country by the United 
States shall be for the account of such air 
carrier: Provided, That no such air carrier 
shall be entitled to receive compensation 
both from such foreign country and from 
the United States in respect of the transpor- 
tation of the same mail or the same mails of 
foreign countries. 

“Evidence of Performance of Mail Service 

“(g) Air carriers transporting or handling 
United States mail shall submit, under sig- 
nature of a duly authorized official, when 
and in such form as may be required by the 
Postmaster General, evidence of the perform- 
ance of mail service; and air carriers trans- 
porting or handling mails of foreign coun- 
tries shall submit, under signature of a duly 
authorized official, when and in such form 
as may be required by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, evidence of the amount of such mails 
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transported or handled, and the compensa- 
tion payable and received therefor. 
“Emergency Mail Service 
“(h) In the event of emergency caused by 
flood, fire, or other calamitous visitation, 
the Postmaster General is authorized to 
contract, without advertising, for the trans- 
portation by aircraft of any or all classes of 
mail to or from localities affected by such 
calamity, where available facilities of per- 
sons authorized to transport mail to or from 
such localities are inadequate to meet the 
requirements of the Postal Service during 
such emergency. Such contracts may be 
only for such periods as may be necessitated, 
for the maintenance of mail service, by the 
inadequacy of such other facilities. No 
operation pursuant to any such contract, 
for such period, shall be air transportation 
within the purview of this Act. Payment of 
compensation for service performed under 
such contracts shall be made, at rates pro- 
vided in such contracts, from appropriations 
for the transportation of mail by the means 
normally used for transporting the mail 
transported under such contracts. 


“Experimental Airmail Service 


“(i) Nothing contained in this Act shall 
be construed to repeal in whole or in part 
the provisions of section 6 of the Act entitled 
“An Act to provide for experimental air- 
mail service, to further develop safety, effi- 
ciency, economy, and for other purposes”, 
approved April 15, 1938, as amended. The 
transportation of mail under contracts 
entered into under such section shall not, 
except for sections 401 (k) and 416 (b), be 
deemed to be “air transportation” as used 
in this Act, and the rates of compensation 
for such transportation of mail shall not be 
fixed under this Act. 

“Free Travel for Postal Employees 

“(j) Every air carrier carrying the mails 
shall carry on any plane that it operates 
and without charge therefore, the persons 
in charge of the mails when on duty, and 
such duly accredited agents and officers of 
the Post Office Department, and post office 
inspectors, while traveling on official busi- 
ness relating to the transportation of mail 
by aircraft, as the Board may by regulation 
prescribe, upon the exhibition of their 
credentials, 


“Rates for transportation of mail 
“Authority To Fix Rates 


“SEC. 406. (a) The Board is empowered 
and directed, upon its own initiative or upon 
petition of the Postmaster General or an 
air carrier, (1) to fix and determine from 
time to time, after notice and hearing, the 
fair and reasonable rates of compensation 
for the transportation of mail by aircraft, 
the facilities used and useful therefor, and 
the services connected therewith (includ- 
ing the transportation of mail by an air 
carrier by other means than aircraft when- 
ever such transportation is incidental to the 
transportation of mail by aircraft or is made 
necessary by conditions of emergency aris- 
ing from aircraft operation), by each holder 
of a certificate authorizing the transporta- 
tion of mail by aircraft, and to make such 
rates effective from such date as it shall 
determine to be proper; (2) to prescribe the 
method or methods, by aircraft-mile, 
pound-mile, weight, space, or any combina- 
tion thereof, or otherwise, for ascertaining 
such rates of compensation for each air car- 
rier or class of air carriers; and (3) to 
publish the same. 


“Rate-Making Elements 


“(b) In fixing and determining fair’ and 
reasonable rates of compensation under this 
section, the Board, considering the condi- 
tions peculiar to transportation by aircraft 
and to the particular air carrier or class of 
air carriers, may fix different rates for differ- 
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ent air carriers or classes of air carriers, and 
different classes of service. In determining 
the rate in each case, the Board shall take 
into consideration, among other factors, (1) 
the condition that such air carriers may hold 
and operate under certificates authorizing 
the carriage of mail only by providing neces- 
sary and adequate facilities and service for 
the transportation of mail; (2) such stand- 
ards respecting the character and quality 
of service to be rendered by air carriers as 
may be prescribed by or pursuant to law; 
and (3) the need of each such air carrier for 
compensation for the transportation of mail 
sufficient to insure the performance of such 
service, and, together with all other revenue 
of the air carrier, to enable such air carrier 
under honest, economical, and efficient man- 
agement, to maintain and continue the de- 
velopment of air transportation to the ex- 
tent and of the character and quality re- 
quired for the commerce of the United 
States, the Postal Service, and the national 
defense. 
“Payment 


“(c) The Postmaster General shall make 
payments out of appropriations for the 
transportation of mail by aircraft of so 
much of the total compensation as is fixed 
and determined by the Board under this 
section without regard to clause (3) of sub- 
section (b) of this section. The Board shall 
make payments of the remainder of the 
total compensation payable under this sec- 
tion out of appropriations made to the Board 
for that purpose. 


“Treatment of Proceeds of Disposition of 
3 Certain Property 

“(d) In determining the need of an air 
carrier for compensation for the transporta- 
tion of mail, and such carrier’s ‘other rev- 
enue’ for the purpose of this section, the 
Board shall not take into account— 

“(1) gains derived from the sale or other 
disposition of flight equipment if (A) the 
carrier notifies the Board in writing that it 
has invested or intends to reinvest the gains 
(less applicable expenses and taxes) derived 
from such sale or other disposition in flight 
equipment, and (B) submits evidence in the 
manner prescribed by the Board that an 
amount equal to such gains (less applicable 
expenses and taxes) has been expended for 
purchase of flight equipment or has been 
deposited in a special reequipment fund, or 

“(2) losses sustained from the sale or 
other disposition of flight equipment. 

Any amounts so deposited in a reequipment 
fund as above provided shall be used solely 
for investment in flight equipment either 
through payments on account of the pur- 
chase price or construction of flight equip- 
ment or in retirement of debt contracted for 
the purchase or construction of flight equip- 
ment, and unless so reinvested within such 
reasonable time as the Board may prescribe, 
the carrier shall not have the benefit of this 
paragraph. Amounts so deposited in the re- 
equipment fund shall not be included as 
part of the carrier's used and useful invest- 
ment for purposes of section 406 until ex- 
pended as provided above: Provided, That 
the flight equipment in which said gains 
may be invested shall not include equip- 
ment delivered to the carrier prior to April 
6, 1956: Provided further, That the provi- 
sions of this subsection shall be effective as 
to all capital gains or losses realized on and 
after April 6, 1956, with respect to the sale 
or other disposition of flight equipment 
whether or not the Board shall have entered 
a final order taking account thereof in de- 
termining all other revenue of the air 
carrier. 

“Statement of Postmaster General and 
Carrier 

“(e) Any petition for the fixing of fair 
and reasonable rates of compensation under 
this section shall include a statement of the 
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rate the petitioner believes to be fair and 
reasonable. The Postmaster General shall 
introduce as part of the record in all pro- 
ceedings under this section a comprehensive 
statement of all service to be required of 
the air carrier and such other information 
in his possession as may be deemed by the 
Board to be material to the inquiry. 
“Weighing of Mail 

“(f) The Postmaster General may weigh 
the mail transported by aircraft and make 
such computations for statistical and ad- 
ministrative purposes as may be required in 
the interest of the mail service. The Post- 
master General is authorized to employ such 
clerical and other assistance as may be re- 
quired in connection with proceedings under 
this Act. If the Board shall determine that 
it is necessary or advisable, in order to carry 
out the provisions of this Act, to have addi- 
tional and more frequent weighing of the 
mails, the Postmaster General, upon request 
of the Board shall provide therefor in like 
manner, but such weighing need not be for 
continuous periods of more than thirty days. 


“Availability of Appropriations 


“(g) Except as otherwise provided in sec- 
tion 405 (h), the unexpended balances of all 
appropriations for the transportation of mail 
by aircraft pursuant to contracts entered 
into under the Air Mail Act of 1934, as 
amended, and the unexpended balances of 
all appropriations available for the trans- 
portation of mail by aircraft in Alaska, shall 
be available, in addition to the purposes 
stated in such appropriations, for the pay- 
ment of compensation by the Postmaster 
General, as provided in this Act, for the 
transportation of mail by aircraft, the facil- 
ities used and useful therefor, and the serv- 
ices connected therewith, between points in 
the continental United States or between 
points in Hawaii or in Alaska or between 
points in the continental United States and 
points in Canada within one hundred and 
fifty miles of the international boundary line. 
Except as otherwise provided in section 405 
(h), the unexpended balances of all appro- 
priations for the transportation of mail by 
aircraft pursuant to contracts entered into 
under the Act of March 8, 1928, as amended, 
shall be available, in addition to the pur- 
poses stated in such appropriations, for pay- 
ment to be made by the Postmaster General, 
as provided by this Act, in respect of the 
transportation of mail by aircraft, the facil- 
ities used and useful therefor, and the serv- 
ices connected therewith, between points in 
the United States and points outside thereof, 
or between points in the continental United 
‘States and Territories or possessions of the 
United States, or between Territories or pos- 
sessions of the United States. 

“Payments to Foreign Air Carriers 

“(h) In any case where air transportation 
is performed between the United States and 
any foreign country, both by aircraft owned 
or operated by one or more air carriers hold- 
ing a certificate under this title and by air- 
craft owned or operated by one or more for- 
eign air carriers, the Postmaster General shall 
not pay to or for the account of any such 
foreign air carrier a rate of compensation for 
transporting mail by aircraft between the 
United States and such foreign country, 
which, in his opinion, will result (over such 
reasonable period as the Postmaster General 
may determine, taking account of exchange 
fluctuations and other factors) in such for- 
eign air carrier receiving a higher rate of 
compensation for transporting such mail 
than such foreign country pays to air car- 
riers for transporting its mail by aircraft 
between such foreign country and the United 
States, or receiving a higher rate of compen- 
sation for transporting such mail than a rate 
determined by the Postmaster General to be 
comparable to the rate such foreign country 
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pays to air carriers for transporting its mail 
by aircraft between such foreign country and 
an intermediate country on the route of such 
air carrier between such foreign country and 
the United States. 
“Accounts, records, and reports 
“Filing of Reports 

“Spc. 407. (a) The Board is empowered to 
require annual, monthly, periodical, and spe- 
cial reports from any air carrier; to prescribe 
the manner and form in which such reports 
shall be made; and to require from any air 
carrier specific answers to all questions upon 
which the Board may deem information to be 
necessary. Such reports shall be under oath 
whenever the Board so requires. The Board 
may also require any air carrier to file with 
it a true copy of each or any contract, agree- 
ment, understanding, or arrangement, be- 
tween such air carrier and any other carrier 
or person, in relation to any treffic affected by 
the provisions of this Act. 


“Disclosure of Stock Ownership 


“(b) Each air carrier shall submit annually, 
and at such other times as the Board shall 
require, a list showing the names of each of 
its stockholders or members holding more 
than 5 per centum of the entire capital stock 
or capital, as the case may be, of such air 
carrier, together with the name of any person 
for whose account, if other than the holder, 
such stock is held; and a report setting forth 
a description of the shares of stock, or other 
interest, held by such air carrier, or for its 
account, in persons other than itself. 


“Disclosure of Stock Ownership by Officer or 
Director 


“(c) Each officer and director of an air 
carrier shall annually and at such other times 
as the Board shall rcquire transmit to the 
Board a report describing the shares of stock 
or other interests held by him in any air 
carrier, any person engaged in any phase of 
aeronautics, or any common carrier, and in 
any person whose principal business, in pur- 
pose or in fact, is the holding of stock in, or 
control of, air carriers, other persons engaged 
in any phase of aeronautics, or common 
carriers. 

“Form of Accounts 


“(d) The Board shall prescribe the forms 
of any and all accounts, records, and memo- 
randa to be kept by air carriers, including 
the accounts, records, and memoranda of the 
movement of traffic, as well as of the receipts 
and expenditures of money, and the length 
of time such accounts, records, and memo- 
randa shall be preserved; and it shall be un- 
lawful for air carriers to keep any accounts, 
records, or memoranda other than those pre- 
scribed or approved by the Board: Provided, 
That any air carrier may keep additional ac- 
counts, records, or memoranda if they do not 
impair the integrity of the accounts, records, 
or memoranda prescribed or approved by the 
Board and do not constitute an undue finan- 
cial burden on such air carrier. 


“Inspection of Accounts and Property 

“(e) The Board shall at all times have 
access to all lands, buildings, and equipment 
of any carrier and to all accounts, records, 
and memoranda, including all documents, 
papers, and correspondence, now or here- 
after existing, and kept or required to be 
kept by air carriers; and it may employ spe- 
cial agents or auditors, who shall have au- 
thority under the orders of the Board to in- 
spect and examine any and all such lands, 
buildings, equipment, accounts, records, and 
memoranda. The provisions of this section 
shall apply, to the extent found by the Board 
to be reasonably necessary for the adminis- 
tration of this Act, to persons having control 
over any air carrier, or affiliated with any air 
carrier within the meaning of section 5 (8) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act; as amended. 
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“Consolidation, merger, and acquisition of 
control 
“Acts Prohibited 


“Sec, 408. (a) It shall be unlawful unless 
approved by order of the Board as provided 
in this section— 

“(1) For two or more air carriers, or for 
any air carrier and any other common carrier 
or any person engaged in any other phase of 
aeronautics, to consolidate or merge their 
properties, or any part thereof, into one per- 
son for the ownership, management, or op- 
eration of the properties theretofore in sep- 
arate ownerships; 

“(2) For any air carrier, any person con- 
trolling an air carrier, any other common 
carrier, or any person engaged in any other 
phase of aeronautics, to purchase, lease, or 
contract to operate the properties, or any 
substantial part thereof, of any air carrier; 

“(3) For any air carrier or person control- 
ling an air carrier to purchase, lease, or con- 
tract to operate the properties, or any sub- 
stantial part thereof, of any person engaged 
in any phase of aeronautics otherwise than 
as an air carrier; 

“(4) For any foreign air carrier or person 
controlling a foreign air carrier to acquire 
control, in any manner whatsoever, of any 
citizen of the United States engaged in any 
phase of aeronautics; 

“(5) For any air carrier or person con- 
trolling an air carrier, any other common 
carrier, or any person engaged in any other 
phase of aeronautics, to acquire control of 
any air carrier in any manner whatsoever; 

“(6) For any air carrier or persun con- 
trolling an air carrier to acquire control, in 
any manner whatsoever, of any person en- 
gaged in any phase of aeronautics otherwise 
than as an air carrier; or 

“(7) For any person to continue to main- 
tain any relationship established in vio- 
lation of any of the foregoing subdivisions 
of this subsection, 

“Power of Board 

“(b) Any person seeking approval of a 
consolidation, merger, purchase, lease, oper- 
ating contract, or acquisition of control, 
specified in subsection (a) of this section, 
shall present an application to the Board, 
and thereupon the Board shall notify the 
persons involved in the consolidation, 
merger, purchase, lease, operating contract, 
or acquisition of control, and other persons 
known to have a substantial interest in the 
proceeding, of the time and place of a pub- 
lic hearing. Unless, after such hearing, the 
Board finds that the consolidation, merger, 
purchase, lease, operating contract, or acqui- 
sition of control will not be consistent with 
the public interest or that the conditions 
of this section will not be fulfilled, it shall 
by order approve such consolidation, merger, 
purchase, lease, operating contract, or ac- 
quisition of control, upon such terms and 
conditions as it shall find to be just and 
reasonable and with such modifications as 
it may prescribe: Provided, That the Board 
shall not approve any consolidation, merger, 
purchase, lease, operating contract, or ac- 
quisition of control which would result in 
creating a monopoly or monopolies and 
thereby restrain competition or jeopardize 
another air carrier not a party to the consol- 
idation, merger, purchase, lease, operating 
contract, or acquisition of control: Provided 
jurther, That if ‘the applicant is a carrier 
other than an air carrier, or a person con- 
trolled by a carrier other than an air carrier 
or affiliated therewith within the meaning 
of section 5 (8) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, as amended, such applicant shall for 
the purposes of this section be considered 
an air carrier and the Board shall not enter 
such an order of approval unless it finds 
that the transaction proposed will promote 
the public interest by enabling such car- 
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rier other than an air carrier to use aircraft 
to public advantage in its operation and 
will not restrain competition. 


“Interests in Ground Facilities 


“(c) The provisions of this section and 
section 409 shall not apply with respect to 
the acquisition or holding by any air car- 
rier, or any officer or director thereof, of 
(1) any interest in any ticket office, landing 
area, hangar, or other ground facility rea- 
sonably incidental to the performance by 
such air carrier of any of its services, or (2) 
any stock or other interest or any office or 
directorship in any person whose principal 
business is the maintenance or operation 
of any such ticket office, landing area, 
hangar, or other ground facility. 

“Jurisdiction of Accounts of Noncarriers 

“(d) Whenever, after the effective date of 
this section, a person, not an air carrier, is 
authorized, pursuant to this section, to ac- 
quire control of an air carrier, such person 
thereafter shall, to the extent found by the 
Board to be reasonably necessary for the 
administration of this Act, be subject, in 
the same manner as if such person were an 
air carrier, to the provisions of this Act 
relating to accounts, records, and reports, 
and the inspection of facilities and records, 
including the penalties applicable in the 
case of violations thereof. 

“Investigation of Violations 

“(e) The Board is empowered, upon com- 
plaint or upon its own initiative, to investi- 
gate and, after notice and hearing, to deter- 
mine whether any person is violating any 
provision of subsection (a) of this section. 
If the Board finds after such hearing that 
such person is violating any provision of 
such subsection, it shall by order require 
such person to take such action, consistent 
with the provisions of this Act, as may be 
necessary, in the opinion of the Board, to 
prevent further violation of such provision. 


“Prohibited interests 


“Interlocking Relationships 

“Sec. 409. (a) It shall be unlawful, unless 
such relationship shall have been approved 
by order of the Board upon due showing, in 
the form and manner prescribed by the 
Board, that the public interest will not be 
adversely affected thereby— 

“(1) For any air carrier to have and re- 
tain an officer or director who is an officer, 
director, or member, or who as a stockholder 
holds a controlling interest, in any other 
person who is a common carrier or is en- 
gaged in any phase of aeronautics. 

“(2) For any air carrier, knowingly and 
willfully, to have and retain an officer or 
director who has a representative or nomi- 
nee who represents such officer or director 
as an officer, director, or member, or as a 
stockholder holding a controlling interest, 
in any other person who is a common car- 
rier or is engaged in any phase of aero- 
nautics. 

“(3) For any person who is an officer or 
director of an air carrier to hold the posi- 
tion of officer, director, or member, or to be 
a stockholder holding a controlling interest, 
or to have a representative or nominee who 
represents such person as an officer, director, 
or member, or as a stockholder holding a 
controlling interest, in any other person who 
is a common carrier or is engaged in any 
phase of aeronautics. 

“(4) For any air carrier to have and re- 
tain an officer or director who is an officer, 
director, or member, or who as a stock- 
holder holds a controlling interest, in any 
person whose principal business, in purpose 
or in fact, is the holding of stock in, or 
control of, any other person engaged in any 
phase of aeronautics. 

“(5) For any air carrier, knowingly and 
willfully, to have and retain an officer or 
director who has a representative or nominee 
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who represents such officer or director as an 
officer, director, or member, or as a stock- 
holder holding a controlling interest, in any 
person whose principal business, in purpose 
or in fact, is the holding of stock in, or con- 
trol of, any other person engaged in any 
phase of aeronautics. 

(6) For any person who is an officer or 
director of an air carrier to hold the position 
of officer, director, or member, or to be a 
stockholder holding a controlling interest, 
or to have a representative or nominee who 
represents such person as an officer, direc- 
tor, or member, or as a stockholder holding a 
controlling interest, in any person whose 
principal business, in purpose or in fact, is 
the holding of stock in, or control of, any 
other person engaged in any phase of aero- 
nautics. 


“Profit From Transfer of Securities 


“(b) It shall be unlawful for any officer 
or director of any air carrier to receive for 
his own benefit, directly or indirectly, any 
money or thing of value in respect of ne- 
gotiations, hypothecation, or sale of any se- 
curities issued or to be issued by such car- 
rier, or to share in any of the proceeds 
thereof. 

“Loans and financial aid 


“Sec, 410. The Board is empowered to ap- 
prove or disapprove, in whole or in part, any 
and all applications made after the effective 
date of this section for or in connection 
with any loan or other financial aid from 
the United States or any agency thereof to, 
or for the benefit. of, any air carrier. No 
such loan or financial aid shall be made or 
given without such approval, and the terms 
and conditions upon which such loan or 
financial aid is provided shall be prescribed 
by the Board. 


“Methods of competition 


“Sec. 411. The Board may, upon its own 
initiative or upon complaint by any air car- 
rier, foreign air carrier, or ticket agent, if 
it considers that such action by it would be 
in the interest of the public, investigate and 
determine whether any air carrier, foreign 
air carrier, or ticket agent has been or is 
engaged in unfair or deceptive practices or 
unfair methods of competition in air trans- 
portation or the sale thereof. If the Board 
shall find, after notice and hearing, that 
such air carrier, foreign air carrier, or ticket 
agent is engaged in such unfair or deceptive 
practices or unfair methods of competition, 
it shall order such air carrier, foreign air 
carrier, or ticket agent to cease and desist 
from such practices or methods of compe- 
tition. 

“Pooling and other agreements 


“Filing of Agreements Required 

“Sec. 412. (a) Every air carrier shall file 
with the Board a true copy, or, if oral, a true 
and complete memorandum, of every con- 
tract or agreement (whether enforceable by 
provisions for liquidating damages, penal- 
ties, bonds, or otherwise) affecting air 
transportation and in force on the effective 
date of this section or hereafter entered 
into, or any modification or cancellation 
thereof, between such air carrier and any 
other air carrier, foreign air carrier, or other 
carrier for pooling or apportioning earnings, 
losses, traffic, service, or equipment, or relat- 
ing to the establishment of transportation 
rates, fares, charges, or classifications, or for 
preserving and improving safety, economy, 
and efficiency of operation, or for control- 
ling, regulating, preventing, or otherwise 
eliminating destructive, oppressive, or 
wasteful competition, or for regulating stops, 
schedules, and character of service, or for 
other cooperative working arrangements. 


“Approval by Board 
“(b) The Board shall by order disapprove 


any such contract or agreement, whether or 
not previously approved by it, that it finds 
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to be adverse to the public interest, or in 
violation of this Act, and shall by order ap- 
prove any such contract or agreement, or any 
modification or cancellation thereof, that it 
does not find to be adverse to the public in- 
terest, or in violation of this Act; except 
that the Board may not approve any con- 
tract or agreement between an air carrier 
not directly engaged in the operation of air- 
craft in air transportation and a common 
carrier subject to the Interstate Commerce 
Act, as amended, governing the compensa- 
tion to be received by such common carrier 
for transportation services performed by it. 
“Form of control 

“Sec. 413. For the purposes of this title, 
whenever reference is made to control, it is 
immaterial whether such control is direct or 
indirect, 

“Legai restraints 


“Sec. 414. Any person affected by any order 
made under sections 408, 409, or 412 of this 
Act shall be, and is hereby, relieved from 
the operations of the ‘antitrust laws’, as 
designated in section 1 of the Act entitled 
‘An Act to supplement existing laws against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for 
other purposes’, approved October 15, 1914, 
and of all other restraints or prohibitions 
made by, or imposed under, authority of 
law, insofar as may be necessary to enable 
such person to do anything authorized, ap- 
proved, or required by such order. 


“Inquiry into air carrier management 


“Sec. 415. For the purpose of exercising 
and performing its powers and duties under 
this Act, the Board is empowered to inquire 
into the management of the business of any 
air carrier and, to the extent reasonably 
necessary for any such inquiry, to obtain 
from such carrier, and from any person con- 
trolling or controlled by, or under common 
control with, such air carrier, full and com- 
plete reports and other information, 


“Classification and exemption of carriers 
“Classification 


“Sec. 416. (a) The Board may from time 
to time establish such just and reasonable 
classifications or groups of air carriers for 
the purposes of this title as the nature of 
the services performed by such air carriers 
shall require; and such just and reasonable 
rules and regulations, pursuant to and con- 
sistent with the provisions of this title, to 
be observed by each such class or group, as 
the Board finds necessary in the public in- 
terest. 

“Exemptions 

“(b) (1) The Board, from time to time 
and to the extent necessary, may (except as 
provided in paragraph (2) of this subsec- 
tion) exempt from the requirements of this 
title or any provision thereof, or any rule, 
regulation, term, condition, or limitation 
prescribed thereunder, any air carrier or class 
of air carriers, if it finds that the enforce- 
ment of this title or such provision, or such 
rule, regulation, term, condition, or limita- 
tion is or would be an undue burden on such 
air carrier or class of air carriers by reason 
of the limited extent of, or unusual circum- 
stances affecting, the operations of such air 
carrier or class of air carriers and is not in 
the public interest. 

“(2) The Board shall not exempt any air 
carrier from any provision of subsection (k) 
of section 401 of this title, except that (A) 
any air carrier not engaged in scheduled air 
transportation, and (B), to the extent that 
the operations of such air carrier are con- 
ducted during daylight hours, any air carrier 
engaged in scheduled air transportation, may 
be exempted from the provisions of para- 
graphs (1) and (2) of such subsection if the 
Board finds, after notice and hearing, that, 
by reason of the limited extent of, or un- 
usual circumstances affecting, the operations 
of any such air carrier, the enforcement of 
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such paragraphs is or would be such an un- 
due burden on such air carrier as to obstruct 
its development and prevent it from begin- 
ning or continuing operations, and that the 
exemption of such air carrier from such para- 
graphs would not adversely affect the public 
interest: Provided, That nothing in this sub- 
section shall be deemed to authorize the 
Board to exempt any air carrier from any 
requirement of this title, or any provision 
thereof, or any rule, regulation, term, con- 
dition, or limitation prescribed thereunder 
which provides for maximum flying hours for 
pilots or copilots. 


“TITLE V—NATIONALITY AND OWNERSHIP OF 
AIRCRAFT 
“Registration of aircraft nationality 
“Registration Required 

“Sec. 501. (a) It shall be unlawful for any 
person to operate or navigate any aircraft 
eligible for registration if such aircraft is not 
registered by its owner as provided in this 
section, or (except as provided in section 
1108 of this Act) to operate or navigate with- 
in the United States any aircraft not eligible 
for registration: Provided, That aircraft of 
the national-defense forces of the United 
States may be operated and navigated with- 
out being so registered if such aircraft are 
identified, by the agency having jurisdiction 
over them, in a manner satisfactory to the 
Administrator. The Administrator may, by 
regulation, permit the operation and navi- 
gation of aircraft without registration by the 
owner for such reasonable periods after 
transfer of ownership thereof as the Admin- 
istrator may prescribe. 


“Eligibility for Registration 

“(b) An aircraft shall be eligible for regis- 
tration if, but only if— 

“(1) It is owned by a citizen of the United 
States and it is not registered under the 
laws of any foreign country; or 

“(2) It is an aircraft of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, or of a State, Territory, or posses- 
sion of the United States, or the District of 
Columbia, or of a political subdivision 
thereof. 

“Issuance of Certificate 

“(c) Upon request of the owner of any 
aircraft eligible for registration, such aircraft 
shall be registered by the Administrator and 
the Administrator shall issue to the owner 
thereof a certificate of registration. 

“Applications 

“(d) Applications for such certificates 
shall be in such form, be filed in such 
manner, and contain such information as 
the Administrator may require. 

“Suspension or Revocation 

“(e) Any such certificate may be sus- 
pended or revoked by the Administrator for 
any cause which renders the aircraft in- 
eligible for registration. 

“Effect of Registration 

“(f) Such certificate shall be conclusive 
evidence of nationality for international 
purposes, but not in any proceeding under 
the laws of the United States. Registration 
shall not be evidence of ownership of air- 
craft in any proceeding in which such own- 
ership by a particular person is, or may be, 
in issue. 

“Registration of engines, propellers, 
appliances 

“Sec. 502. The Administrator may estab- 
lish reasonable rules and regulations for 
registration and identification of aircraft 
engines, propellers, and appliances, in the 
interest of safety, and no aircraft engine, 
propeller, or appliance shall be used in vio- 
lation of any such rule or regulation, 


and 
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“Recordation of aircraft ownership 
Establishment of Recording System 

“Sec. 503. (a) The Administrator shall 
establish and maintain a system for the re- 
cording of each and all of the following: 

“(1) Any conveyance which affects the 
title to, or any interest in, any civil air- 
craft of the United States; 

“(2) Any lease, and any mortgage, equip- 
ment trust, contract of conditional sale, or 
other instrument executed for security pur- 
poses, which lease or other instrument af- 
fects the title to, or any interest in, any spe- 
cifically identified aircraft engine or engines 
of seven hundred and fifty or more rated 
take-off horsepower for each such engine or 
the equivalent of such horsepower, and also 
any assignment or amendment thereof or 
supplement thereto; 

“(3) Any lease, and any mortgage, equip- 
ment trust, contract of conditional sale, or 
other instrument executed for security pur- 
poses, which lease or other instrument af- 
fects the title to, or any interest in, any air- 
craft engines, propellers, or appliances main- 
tained by or on behalf of an air carrier 
certificated under section 604 (b) of this 
Act for installation or use in aircraft, air- 
craft engines, or propellers, or any spare parts 
maintained by or on behalf or such an air 
earrier, which instrument need only describe 
generally by types the engines, propellers, ap- 
pliances, and spare parts covered thereby 
and designate the location or locations 
thereof; and also any assignment or amend- 
ment thereof or supplement thereto. 


“Recording of Releases 


“(b) The Administrator shall also record 
under the system provided for in subsec- 
tion (a) of this section any release, cancella- 
tion, discharge, or satisfaction relating to 
any conveyance or other instrument re- 
corded under said system. 


“Convyeyances to be Recorded 


“(c) No conveyance or instrument the 
recording of which is provided for by section 
503 (a) shall be valid in respect of such air- 
craft, aircraft engine or engines, propellers, 
appliances, or spare parts against any person 
other than the person by whom the convey- 
ance or other instrument is made or given, 
his heir or deyisee, or any person having 
actual notice thereof, until such conveyance 
or other instrument is filed for recordation 
in the office of the Administrator: Provided, 
That previous recording of any conyeyance 
or instrument with the Administrator of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration under the 
provisions of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938 shall have the same force and effect 
as though recorded as provided herein; and 
conveyances, the recording of which is pro- 
vided for by section 503 (a) (1) made on or 
before August 21, 1938, and instruments, the 
recording of which is provided for by sec- 
tions 503 (a) (2) and 503 (a) (3) made on 
or before June 19, 1948, shall not be subject 
to the provisions of this subsection. 

“Effect of Recording 

“(d) Each conveyance or other instrument 
recorded by means of or under the system 
provided for in subsection (a) or (b) of this 
section shall from the time of its filing for 
recordation be valid as to all persons without 
further or other recordation, except that an 
instrument recorded pursuant to section 503 
(a) (8) shall be effective only with respect 
to those of such items which may from 
time to time be situated at the designated 
location or locations and only while so situ- 
ated: Provided, That an instrument recorded 
under section 503 (a) (2) shall not be 
affected as to the engine or engines specifi- 
cally identified therein, by any instrument 
theretofore or thereafter recorded pursuant 
to section 503 (a) (3). 
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“Form of Conveyances 

“(e) No conveyance or other instrument 
shall be recorded unless it shall have been 
acknowledged before a notary public or other 
officer authorized by the law of the United 
States, or of a State, Territory, or possession 
thereof, or the District of Columbia, to take 
acknowledgment of deeds. 


“Index of Conveyances 


“(f) The Administrator shall keep a record 
of the time and date of the filing of con- 
veyances and other instruments with him 
and of the time and date of recordation 
thereof. He shall record conveyances and 
other instruments filed with him in the 
order of their reception, in files to be kept 
for that purpose, and indexed according to— 

“(1) the identifying description of the 
aircraft or aircraft engine, or in the case 
of an instrument referred to in section 503 
(a) (3), the location or locations specificd 
therein; and 

“(2) the names of the parties to the con- 
veyance or other instrument. 


“Regulations 


“(g) The Administrator is authorized to 
provide by regulation for the endorsement 
upon certificates of registration, or aircraft 
certificates, of information with respect to 
the ownership of the aircraft for which each 
certificate is issued, the recording of dis- 
charges and satisfactions of recorded instru- 
ments, and other transactions affecting title 
to or interest in aircraft, aircraft engines, 
propellers, appliances, or parts, and for such 
other records, proceedings, and details as 
may be necessary to facilitate the determina- 
tion of the rights of parties dealing with 
civil aircraft of the United States, aircraft 
engines, propellers, appliances, or parts. 

“Previously Unrecorded Ownership 

“(h) The person applying for the issuance 
or renewal of an airworthiness certificate for 
an aircraft with respect to which there has 
been no recordation of ownership as pro- 
vided in this section shall present with his 
application such information with respect 
to the ownership of the aircraft as the Ad- 
ministrator shall deem necessary to show 
the persons who are holders of property in- 
terests in such aircraft and the nature and 
extent of such interests. 


“Limitation of security owners liability 

“Sec. 504. No person having a security in- 
terest in, or security title to, any civil air- 
craft under a contract of conditional sale, 
equipment trust, chattel or corporate mort- 
gage, or other instrument of similar nature, 
and no lessor of any such aircraft under a 
bona fide lease of 30 days or more, shall be 
liable by reason of such interest or title, or 
by reason of his interest as lessor or owner 
of the aircraft so leased, for any injury to or 
death of persons, or damage to or loss of prop- 
erty, on the surface of the earth (whether 
on land or water) caused by such aircraft, or 
by the ascent, descent, or flight of such 
aircraft or by the dropping or falling of an 
object therefrom, unless such aircraft is in 
the actual possession or control of such per- 
son at the time of such injury, death, dam- 
age, or loss. 


“Dealers’ aircraft registration certificates 


“Sec. 505. The Administrator may, by such 
reasonable regulations as he may find to 
be in the public interest, provide for the 
issuance, and for the suspension or revoca- 
tion, of dealers’ aircraft registration certifi- 
cates, and for their use in connection with 
aircraft eligible for registration under this 
Act by persons engaged in the business of 
manufacturing, distributing, or selling air- 
craft. Aircraft owned by holders of dealers’ 
aircraft registration certificates shall be 
deemed registered under this Act to the ex- 
tent that the Administrator may, by regu- 
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lation, provide. It shall be unlawful for 
any person to violate any regulation, or any 
term, condition, or limitation contained in 
any certificate, issued under this section. 


“TITLE VI—SAFETY REGULATION OF CIVIL 
AERONAUTICS 


“General safety powers and duties 
“Minimum Standards; Rules and Regulations 


“Sec. 601. (a) The Administrator is em- 
powered and it shall be his duty to promote 
safety of flight of civil aircraft in air com- 
merce by prescribing and revising from time 
to time: 

“(1) Such minimum standards govern- 
ing the design, materials, workmanship, con- 
struction, and performance of aircraft, air- 
craft engines, and propellers as may be re- 
quired in the interest of safety; 

“(2) Such minimum standards governing 
appliances as may be required in the interest 
of safety; 

“(3) Reasonable rules and regulations and 
minimum standards governing, in the inter- 
est of safety, (A) the inspection, servicing, 
and overhaul of aircraft, aircraft engines, 
propellers, and appliances; (B) the equip- 
ment and facilities for such inspection, serv- 
icing, and overhaul; and (C) in the discre- 
tion of the Administrator, the periods for, 
and the manner in, which such inspection, 
servicing, and overhaul shall be made, in- 
cluding provision for examinations and re- 
ports by properly qualified private persons 
whose examinations or reports the Adminis- 
trator may accept in lieu of those made by 
its officers and employees; 

“(4) Reasonable rules and regulations gov- 
erning the reserve supply of aircraft, aircraft 
engines, propellers, appliances, and aircraft 
fuel and oil, required in the interest of safety, 
including the reserve supply of aircraft fuel 
and oil which shall be carried in flight; 

“(5) Reasonable rules and regulations gov- 
erning, in the interest of safety, the maxi- 
mum hours or periods of service of airmen, 
and other employees, of air carriers; and 

“(6) Such reasonable rules and regula- 
tions, or minimum standards, governing 
other practices, methods, and procedure, as 
the Administrator may find necessary to pro- 
vide adequately for national security and 
safety in air commerce. 


“Needs of Service To Be Considered; Classi- 
fication of Standards, Etc. 

“(b) In prescribing standards, rules, and 
regulations, and in issuing certificates under 
this title, the Administrator shall give full 
consideration to the duty resting upon air 
carriers to perform their services with the 
highest possible degree of safety in the pub- 
lic interest and to any differences between 
air transportation and other air commerce; 
and he shall make classifications of such 
standards, rules, regulations, and certificates 
appropriate to the differences between air 
transportation and other air commerce. The 
Administrator may authorize any aircraft, 
aircraft engine, propeller, or appliance, for 
which an aircraft certificate authorizing use 
thereof in air transportation has been issued, 
to be used in other air commerce without the 
issuance of a further certificate. The Admin- 
istrator shall exercise and perform his powers 
and duties under this Act in such manner as 
will best tend to reduce or eliminate the 
possibility of, or recurrence of, accidents in 
air transportation, but shall not deem himself 
required to give preference to either air 
transportation or other air commerce in the 
administration and enforcement of this title. 

“Exemptions 

“(c) The Administrator from time to time 
may grant exemptions from the require- 
ments of any rule or regulation prescribed 
under this title if he finds that such action 
would be in the public interest. 
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“Airman. certificates 


“Power To Issue Certificate 

“Sec. 602, (a) The Administrator is em- 
powered to issue airman certificates specify- 
ing the capacity in which the holders thereof 
are authorized to serve as airmen in connec- 
tion with aircraft. 

“Issuance of Certificate 

“(b) Any person may file with the Admin- 
istrator an application for an airman certifi- 
cate. If the Administrator finds, after in- 
vestigation, that such person possesses 
proper qualifications-for, and is physically 
able to perform the duties pertaining to, the 
position for which the airman certificate is 
sought, he shail issue such certificate, con- 
taining such terms, conditions, and limita- 
tions as to duration thereof, periodic or 
special examinations, tests of physical fit- 
ness, and other matters as the Administrator 
may determine to be necessary to assure 
safety in air commerce. Except in the case 
of persons whose certificates are, at the time 
of denial, under order of suspension or whose 
certificates have been revoked within 1 year 
of the date of such denial, any person whose 
application for the issuance or renewal of an 
airman certificate is denied may file with 
the Board a petition for review of the Ad- 
ministrator’s action. The Board shall there- 
upon assign such petition for hearing at a 
place convenient to the applicant’s place of 
residence or employment. In the conduct of 
such hearing and in determining whether 
the airman meets the pertinent rules, regu- 
lations, or standards, the Board shall not be 
bound by findings of fact of the Adminis- 
trator. At the conclusion of such hearing, 
the Board shall issue its decision as to 
whether the airman meets the pertinent 
rules, regulations, and standards and the 
Administrator shall be bound by such deci- 
sion: Provided, That the Administrator may, 
in his discretion, prohibit or restrict the is- 
suance of airman certificates to aliens, or 
may make such issuance dependent on the 
terms of reciprocal agreements entered into 
with foreign governments. 


“Form. and Recording of Certificate 


“(c) Each certificate shall be numbered 
and recorded by the Administrator; shall 
state the name and address of, and contain 
a description of, the person to whom the 
certificate is issued; and shall be entitled 
with the designation of the class covered 
thereby. Certificates issued to all pilots 
serving in scheduled air transportation shall 
be designated ‘airline transport pilot’ of the 
proper class. 


“Aircrajt certificates 


“Type Certificates 

“Src. 603. (a) (1) The Administrator is 
empowered to issue type certificates for air- 
craft, aircraft engines, and propellers; to 
specify in regulations the appliances for 
which the issuance of type certificates is rea- 
sonably required in the interest of safety; 
and to issue such certificates for appliances 
so specified. 

“(2) Any. interested person may file with 
the Administrator an application for a type 
certificate for an aircraft, aircraft engine, 
propeller, or appliance specified in regula- 
tions under paragraph (1) of this subsection. 
Upon receipt of an application, the Adminis- 
trator shall make an investigation thereof 
and may hold hearings thereon. The Ad- 
ministrator shall make, or require the appli- 
cant to make, such tests during manufacture 
and upon completion as the Administrator 
deems reasonably necessary in the interest 
of safety, including flight tests and tests of 
raw materials or any part or appurtenance of 
such aircraft, aircraft engine, propeller, or 
appliance. If the administrator finds that 
such aircraft, aircraft engine, propeller, or 
appliance is of proper design, material, speci- 
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fication, construction, and performance for 
safe operation, and meets the minimum 
standards, rules, and regulations prescribed 
by the Administrator, he shall issue a type 
certificate therefor. The Administrator may 
prescribe in any such certificate the duration 
thereof and such other terms, conditions, 
and limitations as are required in the inter- 
est of safety. The Administrator may record 
upon any certificate issued for aircraft, air- 
craft engines, or propellers, a numerical de- 
termination of all of the essential factors rel- 
ative to the performance of the aircraft, air- 
craft engine, or propeller for which the cer- 
tificate is issued. 


“Production Certificate 


“(b) Upon application, and if it satisfac- 
torily appears to the Administrator that 
duplicates of any aircraft, aircraft engine, 
propeller, or appliance for which a type cer- 
tificate has been issued will conform to such 
certificate, the Administrator shall issue a 
production certificate authorizing the pro- 
duction of duplicates of such aircraft, air- 
craft engines, propellers, or appliances. The 
Administrator shall make such inspection 
and may require such tests of any aircraft, 
aircraft engine, propeller, or appliance manu- 
factured under a production certificate as 
may be necessary to assure manufacture of 
each unit in conformity with the type certifi- 
cate or any amendment or modification 
thereof. The Administrator may prescribe in 
any such production certificate the duration 
thereof and such other terms, conditions, and 
limitations as are required in the interest of 
safety. 


“Airworthiness Certificate 


“(c) The registered owner of any aircraft 
may file with the Administrator an applica- 
tion for an airworthiness certificate for such 
aircraft. If the Administrator finds that the 
aircraft conforms to the type certificate 
therefor, and, after inspection, that the air- 
craft is in condition for safe operation, he 
shall issue an airworthiness certificate. The 
Administrator may prescribe in such certifi- 
cate the duration of such certificate, the type 
of service for which the aircraft may be used, 
and such other terms, conditions, and limi- 
tations as are required in the interest of 
safety. Each such certificate shall be regis- 
tered by the Administrator and shall set forth 
such information as the Administrator may 
deem advisable. The certificate number, or 
such other individual designation as may 
be required by the Administrator, shall be 
displayed upon each aircraft in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the Admin- 
istrator. 

“Air carrier operating certificates 
“Power to Issue 


“Sec. 604. (a) The Administrator is em- 
powered to issue air carrier operating certifi- 
cates and to establish minimum safety stand- 
ards for the operation of the air carrier to. 
whom any such certificate is issued. 

“Issuance 

“(b) Any person desiring to operate as an 
air carrier may file with the Administrator an 
application for an air carrier operating cer- 
tificate. If the Administrator finds, after 
investigation, that such person is properly 
and adequately equipped and able to con- 
duct a safe operation in accordance with the 
requirements of this Act and the rules, 
regulations, and standards prescribed there- 
under, he shall issue an air carrier operating 
certificate to such person. Each air carrier 
operating certificate shall prescribe such 
terms, conditions, and limitations as are 
reasonably, necessary to assure safety in air 
transportation, and shall specify the points 
to and from which, and the Federal airways 
over which, such person is authorized to 
operate as an air carrier under an air carrier 
operating certificate, 
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“Maintenance of equipment in air transpor- 
tation 
“Duty of Carriers and Airmen 

“Sec. 605. (a) It shall be the duty of each 
air carrier to make, or cause to be made, such 
inspection, maintenance, overhaul, and re- 
pair of all equipment used in air transpor- 
tation as may be required by this Act, or the 
orders, rules, and regulations of the Admin- 
istrator issued thereunder. And it shall be 
the duty of every person engaged in operat- 
ing, inspecting, maintaining, or overhauling 
equipment to observe and comply with. the 
requirements of this Act relating thereto, 
and the orders, rules, and regulations issued 
thereunder. 

“Inspection 

“(b) The Administrator shall employ in- 
spectors who shall be charged with the duty 
(1) of making such inspections of aircraft, 
aircraft engines, propellers, and appliances 
designed for use in air transportation, dur- 
ing manufacture, and while used by an air 
carrier in air transportation, as may be nec- 
essary to enable the Administrator to deter- 
mine that such aircraft, aircraft engines, 
propellers, and appliances are in safe condi- 
tion and are properly maintained for opera- 
tion in air transportation; and (2) of adyis- 
ing and cooperating with each air carrier in 
the inspection and maintenance thereof by 
the air carrier. Whenever any inspector 
shall, in the performance of his duty, find 
that any aircraft, aircraft engine, propeller, 
or appliance, used or intended to be used by 
any air carrier in air transportation, is not 
in condition for safe operation, he shall so 
notify the carrier, in such form and manner 
as the Administrator may prescribe; and, for 
a period of five days thereafter, such aircraft, 
aircraft engine, propeller, or appliance shall 
not be used in air transportation, or in such 
manner as to endanger air transportation, 
unless found by the Administrator or his 
inspector to be in condition for safe opera- 
tion. - 

“Air navigation facility rating 

“Sec. 606. The Administrator is empowered 
to inspect, classify, and rate any air naviga- 
tion facility available for the use of civil 
aircraft, as to its suitability for such use. 
The Administrator is empowered to issue a 
certificate for any such air navigation fa- 
cility. 

“Air agency rating 

“Sec. 607. The Administrator is empowered 
to provide for the examination and rating 
of (1) civilian schools giving instruction in 
flying or in the repair, alteration, mainte- 
mance, and overhaul of aircraft, aircraft en- 
gines, propellers, and appliances, as to the 
adequacy of the course of instruction, the 
suitability and airworthiness of the equip- 
ment, and the competency of the instruc- 
tors; (2) repair stations or shops for the 
repair, alteration, maintenance, and over- 
haul of aircraft, aircraft engines, propellers, 
or appliances, as to the adequacy and suit- 
ability of the equipment, facilities, and ma- 
terials for, and methods of, repair, altera- 
tion, maintenance, and overhaul of aircraft, 
aircraft engines, propellers, and appliances, 
and the competency of those engaged in the 
work or giving any instruction therein; and 
(3) such other air agencies as may, in his 
opinion, be necessary in the interest of the 
public. The Administrator is empowered to 
issue certificates for such schools, repair 
stations, and other agencies. 

“Form of applications 


“Sec. 608. Applications for certificates 
under this title shall be in such form, con- 
tain such information, and be filed and 
served in such manner as the Administrator 
may prescribe, and shall be under oath 
whenever the Administrator so requires. 
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“Amendment, suspension, and revocation of 
certificates 

“Sec. 609. The Administrator may, from 
time to time, reinspect any civil aircraft, air- 
craft engine, propeller, appliance, air naviga- 
tion facility, or air agency, or may reexamine 
any civil airman. If, as a result of any such 
reinspection or reexamination, or if, as a re- 
sult of any other investigation made by the 
Administrator, he determines that safety in 
air commerce or air transportation and the 
public interest requires, the Administrator 
may issue an order amending, modifying, 
suspending, or revoking, in whole or in part, 
any type certificate, production certificate, 
airworthiness certificate, airman certificate, 
air carrier operating certificate, air naviga- 
tion facility certificate, or air agency cer- 
tificate. Prior to amending, modifying, sus- 
pending, or revoking any of the foregoing 
certificates, the Administrator shall advise 
the holder thereof as to any charges or other 
reasons relied upon by the Administrator 
for his proposed action and, except in cases 
of emergency, shall provide the holder of 
such a certificate an opportunity to answer 
any charges and be heard as to why such 
certificate should not be amended, modified, 
suspended, or revoked. Any person whose 
certificate is affected by such an order of 
the Administrator under this section may 
appeal the Administrator's order to the 
Board and the Board may, after notice and 
hearing, amend, modify, or reverse the Ad- 
ministrator’s order if it finds that safety in 
air commerce or air transportation and the 
public interest do not require affirmation of 
the Administrator’s order. In the conduct 
of its hearings the Board shall not be bound 
by findings of fact of the Administrator. 
The filing of an appeal with the Board shall 
stay the effectiveness of the Administrator's 
order unless the Administrator advises the 
Board that an emergency exists and safety 
in air commerce or air transportation re- 
quires the immediate effectiveness of his 
order, in which event the order shall remain 
effective and the Board shall finally dispose 
of the appeal within sixty days after being 
so advised by the Administrator. The per- 
son substantially affected by the Board’s 
order may obtain judicial review of said 
order under the provisions of section 1006, 
and the Administrator shall be made a party 
to such proceedings. 


“Prohibitions 
“Violations of Title 


“Sec. 610. (a) It shall be unlawful— 

“(1) For any person to operate in air 
commerce any civil aircraft for which there 
is not currently in effect an airworthiness 
certificate, or in violation of the terms of 
any such certificate; 

“(2) For any person to serve in any 
capacity as an airman in connection with 
any civil aircraft, aircraft engine, propeller 
or appliance used or intended for use, in air 
commerce without an airman certificate au- 
thorizing him to serve in such capacity, or 
in violation of any term, condition, or lim- 
itation thereof, or in violation of any order, 
rule, or regulation issued under this title; 

“(3) For any person to employ for service 
in connection with any civil aircraft used in 
air commerce an airman who does not have 
an airman certificate authorizing him to 
serve in the capacity for which he is 
employed; 

“(4) For any person to operate as an air 
carrier without an air carrier operating cer- 
tificate, or in violation of the terms of any 
such certificate; 

“(5) For any person to operate aircraft in 
air commerce in violation of any other rule, 
regulation, or certificate of the Administra- 
tor under this title; and 

“(6) For any person to operate a seaplane 
or other aircraft of United States registry 
upon the high seas in contravention of the 
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regulations proclaimed by the President pur- 
suant to section 1 of the Act entitled “An 
Act to authorize the President to proclaim 
regulations for preventing collisions at sea”, 
approved October 11, 1951 (Public Law 172, 
Eighty-second Congress; 65 Stat. 406); and 

“(7) For any person holding an air agency 
or production certificate, to violate any term, 
condition, or limitation thereof, or to violate 
any order, rule, or regulation under this 
title relating to the holder of such certifi- 
cate. 


“Exemption of Foreign Aircraft and Airmen 


“(b) Foreign aircraft and airmen serving 
in connection therewith may, except with 
respect to the observance by such airmen of 
the air traffic rules, be exempted from the 
provisions of subsection (a) of this section, 
to the extent, and upon such terms and con- 
ditions, as may be prescribed by the Admin- 
istrator as being in the interest of the public. 
“TITLE VII—AIRCRAFT ACCIDENT INVESTIGATION 

“Accidents involving civil aircraft 
“General Duties 

“Sec. 701. (a) It shall be the duty of the 
Board to— 

“(1) Make rules and regulations governing 
notification and report of accidents involv- 
ing civil aircraft; 

“(2) Investigate such accidents and report 
the facts, conditions, and circumstances re- 
lating to each accident and the probable 
cause thereof; 

“(3) Make such recommendations to the 
Administrator as, in its opinion, will tend to 
prevent similar accidents in the future; 

“(4) Make such reports public in such 
form and manner as may be deemed by it to 
be in the public interest; and 

“(5) Ascertain what will best tend to re- 
duce or eliminate the possibility of, or re- 
currence of, accidents by conducting special 
studies and investigations on matters per- 
taining to safety in air navigation and the 
prevention of accidents. 


“Temporary Personnel 


“(b) The Board may, without regard to 
the civil-service laws, engage, for temporary 
service in the investigation of any accident 
involving aircraft, persons other than officers 
or employees of the United States and may 
fix their compensation without regard to the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended; and 
may, with consent of the head of the execu- 
tive department or independent establish- 
ment under whose jurisdiction the officer or, 
employee is serving, secure for such service 
any officer or employee of the United States. 


“Conduct of Investigations 


“(c) In conducting any hearing or investi- 
gation, any member of the Board or any 
officer or employee of the Board or any per- 
son engaged or secured under subsection (b) 
shall have the same powers as the Board has 
with respect to hearings or investigations 
conducted by it. 

“Aircraft 


“(d) Any civil aircraft, aircraft engine, pro- 
peller, or appliance affected by, or involved 
in, an accident in air commerce, shall be 
preserved in accordance with, and shall not 
be moved except in accordance with, regu- 
lations prescribed by the Board. 

“Use of Records and Reports as Evidence 

“(e) No part of any report or reports of 
the Board relating to any accident or the 
investigation thereof, shall be admitted as 
evidence or used in any suit or action for 
damages growing out of any matter men- 
tioned in such report or reports. 


“Use of Agency in Accident Investigations 

“(f) Upon the request of the Board, the 
Administrator is authorized to make inves- 
tigations with regard to aircraft accidents 
and to report to the Board the facts, con- 
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ditions, and circumstances thereof, and the 
Board is authorized to utilize such reports 
in making its determinations of probable 
cause under this title. 

“Participation by Agency 

“(g) In order to assure the proper dis- 
charge by the Administrator of his duties 
and responsibilities, the Board shall provide 
for the appropriate participation of the Ad- 
ministrator and his representatives in any 
investigations conducted by the Board under 
this title: Provided, That the Administra- 
tor or his representatives shall not partici- 
pate in the determination of probable cause 
by the Board under this title. 

“Accidents involving military aircraft 

“Sec. 702. (a) In the case of accidents in- 
volving both civil and military aircraft, the 
Board shall provide for participation in the 
investigation by appropriate military au- 
thorities. 

“(b) In the case of accidents involving 
solely military aircraft. and in which a func- 
tion of the Administrator is or may be in- 
volved, the military authorities shall provide 
for participation in the investigation by the 
Administrator. 

“(c) With respect to other accidents in- 
volving solely military aircraft the military 
authorities shall provide the Administrator 
and the Board with any information with 
respect thereto which, in the judgment of 
the military authorities, would contribute 
to the promotion of air safety. 

“Special boards of inquiry 

“Sec, 703. (a) In any accident which in- 
volves substantial questions of public safety 
in air transportation the Board may estab- 
lish a Special Board. of Inquiry consisting 
of three members; one member of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board who shall act as Chair- 
man of the Special Board of Inquiry; and 
two members representing the public who 
shall be appointed by the President upon 
notification of the creation of such Special 
Board of Inquiry by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 


“(b) Such public members of the Special 
Board of Inquiry shall be duly qualified by 
training and experience to participate in 
such inquiry and shall have no pecuniary 
interest in any aviation enterprise involved 
in the accident to be investigated. 

“(c) The Special Board of Inquiry when 
convened to investigate an accident certi- 
fied to it by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
shall have all authority of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board as described in this title. 
“TITLE VIII—OTHER ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCIES 

“The President of the United States 

“Sec. 801. The issuance, denial, transfer, 
amendment, cancellation, suspension, or re- 
vocation of, and the terms, conditions, and 
limitations contained in, any certificate au- 
thorizing an air carrier to engage in overseas 
or foreign air transportation, or air trans- 
portation between places in the same Ter- 
ritory or possession, or any permit issuable 
to any foreign air carrier under section 402, 
shall be subject to the approval of the Presi- 
dent. Copies of all applications in respect 
of such certificates and permits shall be 
transmitted to the President by the Board 
before hearing thereon, and all decisions 
thereon by the Board shall be submitted to 
the President before publication thereof. 

“The Department of State 

“Sec. 802. The Secretary of State shall ad- 
vise the Administrator, the Board, and the 
Secretary of Commerce, and consult with 
the Administrator, Board, or Secretary, as 
appropriate, concerning the negotiations of 
any agreement with foreign governments for 
the establishment or development of air 
navigation, including air routes and services. 
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“Weather Bureau 


“Sec. 803. In order to promote safety and 
efficiency in air navigation to the highest 
possible degree, the Chief of the Weather 
Bureau, under the direction of the Secretary 
of Commerce, shall, in addition to any other 
functions or duties pertaining to weather in- 
formation for other purposes, (1) make such 
observations, measurements, investigations, 
and studies of atmospheric phenomena, and 
establish such meteorological offices and 
stations, as are necessary or best suited for 
ascertaining, in advance, information con- 
cerning probable weather conditions; (2) 
furnish such reports, forecasts, warnings, and 
advices to the Administrator, and to such 
persons engaged in civil aeronautics as may 
be designated by the Administrator, and to 
such other persons as the Chief of the 
Weather Bureau may determine, and such 
reports shall be made in such manner and 
with such frequency as will best result in 
safety in and in facilitating air navigation; 
(3) cooperate with persons engaged in air 
commerce, or employees thereof, in meteor- 
ological service, establish and maintain re- 
ciprocal arrangements under which this pro- 
vision is to be carried out and collect and 
disseminate weather reports available from 
aircraft in flight; (4) establish and coordi- 
nate the international exchanges of meteoro- 
logicai information required for the safety 
and efficiency of air navigation; (5) partic- 
ipate in the development of an international 
basic meteorological reporting network, in- 
cluding the establishment, operation, and 
maintenance of reporting stations on the 
high seas, in polar regions, and in foreign 
countries in cooperation with other govern- 
mental agencies of the United States and 
the meteorological services of foreign coun- 
tries and with persons engaged in air com- 
merce; (6) coordinate meteorological re- 
quirements in the United States in order to 
maintain standard observations, promote ef- 
ficient use of facilities and avoid duplication 
of services unless such duplication tends to 
promote the safety and efficiency of air navi- 
gation; and (7) promote and develop me- 
teorological science and foster and support 
research projects in meteorology through the 
utilization of private and governmental re- 
search facilities and provide for the publi- 
cation of the results of such research projects 
unless such publication would be contrary to 
the public interest. 

“TITLE IX—PENALTIES 
“Civil penalties 
“Safety and Postal Offenses 

“Sec. 901. (a) (1) Any person who violates 
(A) any provision of titles III, V, VI, VII, or 
XII of this Act, or any rule, regulation, or 
order issued thereunder, or (B) any rule or 
regulation issued by the Postmaster General 
under this Act, shall be subject to a civil 
penalty of not to exceed $1,000 for each such 
violation: Provided, That this subsection 
shall not apply to members of the Armed 
Forces of the United States, or those civilian 
employees of the Department of Defense 
who are subject to the provisions of the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice, while en- 
gaged in the performance of their official 
duties; and the appropriate military author- 
ities shall be responsible for taking any nec- 
essary disciplinary action with respect 
thereto and for making to the Administrator 
or Board, as appropriate, a timely report of 
any such action taken. 

“(2) Any such civil penalty may be com- 
promised by the Administrator in the case 
of violations of titles III, V, VI, or XII, or 
any rule, regulation, or order issued there- 
under, and by the Board in the case of viola- 
tions of title VII, or any rule, regulation, or 
order issued thereunder, or the Postmaster 
General in the case of regulations issued by 
him. The amount of such penalty, when 
finally determined, or the amount agreed 
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upon in compromise, may be deducted from 
any sums owing by the United States to the 
person charged. 
“Liens 

“(b) In case an aircraft is involyed in 
such violation and the violation is by the 
owner or person in command of the aircraft, 
such aircraft shall be subject to lien for the 
penalty: Provided, That this subsection shall 
not apply to a violation of a rule or regula- 
tion of the Postmaster General. 

“Criminal penalties 
“General 

“Sec. 902. (a) Any person who knowingly 
and willfully violates any provisions of this 
Act (except titles III, V, VI, VII, and XII), 
or any order, rule, or regulation issued under 
any such provision or any term, condition, 
or limitation of any certificate or permit is- 
sued under title IV, for which no penalty is 
otherwise herein provided, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be subject for the first 
offense to a fine of not more than $500, and 
for any subsequent offense to a fine of not 
more than $2,000. If such violation is a 
continuing one, each day of such violation 
shall constitute a separate offense. 


“Forgery of Certificates and False Marking 
of Aircraft 


“(b) Any person who knowingly and will- 
fully forges, counterfeits, alters, or falsely 
makes any certificate authorized to be issued 
under this Act, or knowingly uses or at- 
tempts to use any such fraudulent certifi- 
cate, and any person who knowingly and 
willfully displays or causes to be displayed 
on any aircraft, any marks that are false 
or misleading as to the nationality or regis- 
tration of the aircraft, shall be subject to a 
fine of not exceeding $1,000 or to imprison- 
ment not exceeding three years, or to both 
such fine and imprisonment. 


“Interference With Air Navigation 


“(c) A person shall be subject to a fine 
of not exceeding $5,000 or to imprisonment 
not exceeding five years, or to both such 
fine and imprisonment, who— 

“(1) with intent to interfere with air 
navigation within the United States, ex- 
hibits within the United States any light or 
signal at such place or in such manner that 
it is likely to be mistaken for a true light 
or signal established pursuant to this Act, 
or for a true light or signal in connection 
with an airport or other air navigation 
facility; or 

“(2) after due warning by the Adminis- 
trator, continues to maintain any mislead- 
ing light or signal; or 

“(3) Knowingly removes, extinguishes, or 
interferes with the operation of any such 
true light or signal. 

“Granting Rebates 

“(d) Any air carrier, foreign air carrier, 
or ticket agent, or any officer, agent, em- 
ployee, or representative thereof, who shall, 
knowingly and willfully, offer, grant, or give, 
or cause to be offered, granted, or given, any 
rebate or other concession in violation of 
the provisions of this Act, or who, by any 
device or means, shall, knowingly and will- 
fully, assist, or shall willingly suffer or per- 
mit, any person to obtain transportation or 
services subject to this Act at less than the 
rates, fares, or charges lawfully in effect, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and, upon conviction thereof, shall be sub- 
ject for each offense to a fine of not less 
than $100 and not more than $5,000. 


“Failure To File Reports; Falsification of 
Records 

“(e) Any air carrier, or any officer, agent, 

employee, or representative thereof, who 

shall, knowingly and willfully, fail or refuse 

to make a report to the Board or Adminis- 

trator as required by this Act, or to keep 
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or preserve accounts, records, and memo- 
randa in the form and manner prescribed or 
approved by the Board or Administrator, or 
shall, knowingly and willfully, falsify, muti- 
late, or alter any such report, account, rec- 
ord, or memorandum, or shall knowingly 
and willfully file any false report, account, 
record, or memorandum, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon convic- 
tion thereof, be subject for each offense to 
a fine of not less than $100 and not more 
than $5,000. 
“Divulging Information 


“(f) If the Administrator or any member 
of the Board, or any officer or employee of 
either, shall knowingly and willfully divulge 
any fact or information which may come to 
his knowledge during the course of an ex- 
amination of the accounts, records, and 
memoranda of any air carrier, or which is 
withheld from public disclosure under sec- 
tion 1104, except as he may be directed by 
the Administrator or the Board in the case 
of information ordered to be withheld by 
either, or by a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion or a judge thereof, he shall upon con- 
viction thereof be subject for each offense to 
a fine of not more than $5,000 or impris- 
onment for not more than two years, or 
both: Provided, That nothing in this section 
shall authorize the withholding of informa- 
tion by the Administrator or Board from the 
duly authorized committees of the Congress. 


“Refusal To Testify 


“(g) Any person who shall neglect or re- 
fuse to attend and testify, or to answer any 
lawful inquiry, or to produce books, papers, 
or documents, if in his power to do so, in 
obedience to the subpena or lawful re- 
quirement of the Board or Administrator, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon 
conviction thereof, shall be subject to a fine 
of not less than $100 nor more than $5,000, 
or imprisonment for not more than one 
year, or both, 


“Transportation of Explosives and Other 
Dangerous Articles 

“(h) (1) Any person who knowingly de- 
livers or causes to be delivered to any air- 
carrier or to the operator of any civil air- 
craft for transportation in air commerce, or 
who causes the transportation in air com- 
merce of, any shipment, baggage, or prop- 
erty, the transportation of which would be 
prohibited by any rule, regulation, or re- 
quirement prescribed by the Administrator 
under title VI of this Act, relating to the 
transportation, packing, marking, or des- 
cription of explosives or other dangerous ar- 
ticles, shall, upon conviction thereof for each 
such offense, be subject to a fine of not more 
than $1,000, or to imprisonment not exceed- 
ing one year, or to both such fine and im- 
prisonment: Provided, That when death or 
bodily injury of any person results from an 
offense punishable under this subsection, the 
person or persons convicted thereof shall, 
in lieu of the foregoing penalty, be subject 
to a fine of not more than $10,000 or to im- 
prisonment not exceeding ten years, or to 
both such fine and imprisonment. 

“(2) In the exercise of his authority under 
title VI of this Act, the Administrator may 
proyide by regulation for the application in 
whole or in part of the rules or regulations 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission (in- 
cluding future amendments and additions 
thereto) relating to the transportation, pack- 
ing, marking, or description of explosives or 
other dangerous articles for surface transpor- 
tation, to the shipment and carriage by air of 
such articles. Such applicability may be 
terminated by the Administrator at any 
time. While so made applicable, any such 
rule or regulation, or part thereof, of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission shall for 
the purposes of this Act be deemed to be a 
regulation of the Administrator prescribed 
under title VI. 
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“Venue and prosecution of offenses 
“Venue 


“Sec. 903. (a) The trial of any offense 
under this Act shall be in the district in 
which such offense is committed; or if the 
offense is committed upon the high seas, or 
out of the jurisdiction of any particular 
State or district, the trial shall be in the dis- 
trict where the offender may be found or 
into which he shall be first brought. When- 
ever the offense is begun in one jurisdiction 
and completed in another it may be dealt 
with, inquired of, tried, determined, and 
punished in either jurisdiction in the same 
manner as if the offense had been actually 
and wholly committed therein. 

“Procedure in Respect of Civil Penalties 

“(b) (1) Any civil penalty imposed under 
this Act may be collected by proceedings in 
personam against the person subject to the 
penalty and, in case the penalty is a lien, by 
proceedings in rem against the aircraft, or 
by either method alone. Such proceedings 
shall conform as nearly as may be to civil 
suits in admiralty, except that either party 
may demand trial by jury of any issue of 
fact, if the value in controversy exceeds $20, 
and the facts so tried shall not be reexam- 
ined other than in accordance with the rules 
of the common law. The fact that in a libel 
in rem the seizure is made at a place not 
upon the high seas or navigable waters of 
the United States shall not be held in any 
way to limit the requirement of the con- 
formity of the proceedings to civil suits in 
rem in admiralty. 

“(2) Any aircraft subject to such lien may 
be summarily seized by and placed in the 
custody of such persons as the Board or 
Administrator may by regulation prescribe, 
and a report of the cause shall thereupon be 
transmitted to the United States attorney 
for the judicial district in which the seizure 
is made. The United States attorney shall 
promptly institute proceedings for the en- 
forcement of the lien or notify the Board 
or Administrator of his failure to so act. 

“(3) The aircraft shall be released from 
such custody upon payment of the penalty 
or the amount agreed upon in compromise; 
or seizure in pursuance of process of any 
court in proceedings in rem for enforcement 
of the lien, or notification by the United 
States attorney of failure to institute such 
proceedings; or deposit of a bond in such 
amount and with such sureties as the Board 
or Administrator may prescribe, conditioned 
upon the payment of the penalty or the 
amount agreed upon in compromise. 

“(4) The Supreme Court of the United 
States, and under its direction other courts 
of the United States, may prescribe rules 
regulating such proceedings in any partic- 
ular not provided by law. 


“Violations of section 1109 


“Sec. 904. (a) Any person who (1) violates 
any entry or clearance regulation made un- 
der section 1109 (c) of this Act, or (2) any 
immigration regulations made under such 
section, shall be subject to a civil penalty of 
$500 which may be remitted or mitigated by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, or the Attor- 
ney General, respectively, in accordance with 
such proceedings as the Secretary or Attor- 
ney General shall by regulation prescribe. 
Any person violating any customs regulation 
made under section 1109 (b) of this Act, or 
any provision of the customs or public- 
health laws or regulations thereunder made 
applicable to aircraft by regulation under 
such section shall be subject to a civil pen- 
alty of $500, and any aircraft used in con- 
nection with any such violation shall be 
subject to seizure and forfeiture as provided 
for in such customs laws, which penalty and 
forfeiture may be remitted or mitigated by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. In case the 
violation is by the owner or person in com- 
mand of the aircraft, the penalty shall be a 
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lien against the aircraft. Any person vio- 
lating any provision of the laws and regula- 
tions relating to animal and plant quaran- 
tine made applicable to civil air navigation 
by regulation in accordance with section 
1109 (d) of this Act shall be subject to the 
same penalties as those provided by the said 
laws for violations thereof. Any civil pen- 
alty imposed under this section may be col- 
lected by proceedings in personam against 
the person subject to the penalty and/or in 
case the penalty is a lien, by proceedings in 
rem against the aircraft. Such proceedings 
shall conform as nearly as may be to civil 
suits in admiralty; except that either party 
may demand trial by jury of any issue of 
fact, if the value in controversy exceeds $20, 
and facts so tried shall not be reexamined 
other than in accordance with the rules of 
the common law. The fact that in a libel 
in rem the seizure is made at a place not 
upon the high seas or navigable waters of 
the United States, shall not be held in any 
way to limit the requirement of the con- 
formity of the proceedings to civil suits in 
rem in admiralty. The Supreme Court of 
the United States, and under its direction 
other courts of the United States, are au- 
thorized to prescribe rules regulating such 
proceedings in any particular not provided 
by law. The determination under this sec- 
tion as to the remission or mitigation of a 
civil penalty imposed under this section 
shall be final. In case libel proceedings are 
pending at any time during the pendency of 
remission or mitigation proceedings, the 
Secretary or Attorney General shall give no- 
tice thereof to the United States attorney 
prosecuting the libel proceedings. 

“(b) Any aircraft subject to a lien for any 
civil penalty imposed under this section may 
be summarily seized by and placed in the 
custody of such persons as the appropriate 
Secretary or Attorney General may by regu- 
lation prescribe and a report of the case 
thereupon transmitted to the United States 
attorney for the judicial district in which 
the seizure is made. The United States at- 
torney shall promptly institute proceedings 
for the enforcement of the lien or notify the 
Secretary of his failure so to act. The air- 
craft shall be released from such custody 
upon (1) payment of the penalty or so 
much thereof as is not remitted or mitigated, 
(2) seizure in pursuance of process of any 
court in proceedings in rem for enforcement 
of the lien, or notification by the United 
States attorney of failure to institute such 
proceedings, or (3) deposit of a bond in such 
amount and with such sureties as the Sec- 
retary or Attorney General may prescribe, 
conditioned upon the payment of the pen- 
alty or so much thereof as is not remitted or 
mitigated. 

“TITLE X—PROCEDURE 
“Conduct of proceedings 

“Sec. 1001. The Board and the Adminis- 
trator, subject to the provisions of this Act 
and the Administrative Procedure Act, may 
conduct their proceedings in such manner 
as will be conducive to the proper dispatch 
of business and to the ends of justice. No 
member of the Board or Agency shall par- 
ticipate in any hearing or proceeding in 
which he has a pecuniary interest. Any 
person may appear before the Board or 
Agency and be heard in person or by attor- 
ney. The Board, in its discretion, may enter 
its appearance and participate as an inter- 
ested party in any proceeding conducted by 
the Administrator under title III of this 
Act, and in any proceeding conducted by the 
Administrator under title VI, of this Act 
from which no appeal is provided to the 
Board. Every vote and official act of the 
Board and the Agency shall be entered of 
record, and the proceedings thereof shall be 
open to the public upon request of any 
interested party, unless the Board or the 
Administrator determines that secrecy is 
requisite on grounds of national defense. 
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“Complaints to and investigations by the 
Administrator and the Board 
“Filing of Complaints Authorized 

“Sec. 1002. (a) Any person may file with 
the Administrator or the Board, as to mat- 
ters within their respective jurisdictions, a 
complaint in writing with respect to any- 
thing done or omitted to be done by any 
person in contravention of any provisions of 
this Act, or of any requirement established 
pursuant thereto. If the person complained 
against shall not satisfy the complaint and 
there shall appear to be any reasonable 
ground for investigating the complaint, it 
shall be the duty of the Administrator or 
the Board to investigate the matters com- 
plained of. Whenever the Administrator or 
the Board is of the opinion that any com- 
plaint does not state facts which warrant 
an investigation or action, such complaint 
may be dismissed without hearing. In the 
case of complaints against a member of the 
Armed Forces of the United States acting 
in the performance of his official duties, the 
Administrator or the Board, as the case may 
be, shall refer the complaint to the Secre- 
tary of the department concerned for ac- 
tion. The Secretary shall, within ninety 
days after receiving such a complaint, in- 
form the Administrator or the Board of his 
disposition of the complaint, including a 
report as to any corrective or disciplinary 
actions taken. 


“Investigations on Initiative of Administra- 
tor or Board 

“(b) The Administrator or Board, with 
respect to matters within their respective 
jurisdictions, is empowered at any time to 
institute an investigation, on their own ini- 
tiative, in any case and as to any matter or 
thing within their respective jurisdictions, 
concerning which complaint is authorized 
to be made to or before the Administrator 
or Board by any provision of this Act, or 
concerning which any question may arise 
under any of the provisions of this Act, or 
relating to the enforcement of any of the 
provisions of this Act. The Administrator 
or the Board shall have the same power to 
proceed with any investigation instituted 
on their own motion as though it had been 
appealed to by complaint. 


“Entry of Orders for Compliance With Act 


“(c) If the Administrator or the Board 
finds, after notice and hearing, in any in- 
vestigation instituted upon complaint or 
upon their own initiative, with respect to 
matters within their jurisdiction, that any 
person has failed to comply with any provi- 
sion of this Act or any requirement estab- 
lished pursuant thereto, the Administrator 
or the Board shall issue an appropriate order 
to compel such person to comply therewith, 


“Power To Prescribe Rates and Practices 
of Air Carriers 


“(d) Whenever, after notice and hearing, 
upon complaint, or upon its own initiative, 
the Board shall be of the opinion that any 
individual or joint rate, fare, or charge de- 
manded, charged, collected or received by 
any air carrier for interstate or overseas air 
transportation, or any classification, rule, 
regulation, or practice affecting such rate, 
fare, or charge, or the value of the service 
thereunder, is or will be unjust or unreason- 
able, or unjustly discriminatory, or unduly 
preferential, or unduly prejudicial, the Board 
shall determine and prescribe the lawful rate, 
fare, or charge (or the maximum or mini- 
mum, or the maximum and minimum 
thereof) thereafter to be demanded, charged, 
collected, or received, or the lawful classifica- 
tion, rule, regulation, or practice thereafter 
to be made effective: Provided,,That as to 
rates, fares, and charges for overseas air 
transportation, the Board shall determine 
and prescribe only a just and reasonable 
maximum or minimum or maximum and 
minimum rate, fare, or charge, 
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“Rule of Rate Making 


“(e) In exercising and performing its 
powers and duties with respect to the de- 
termination of rates for the carriage of per- 
sons or property, the Board shall take into 
consideration, among other factors— 

“(1) The effect of such rates upon the 
movement of traffic; 

“(2) The need in the public interest of 
adequate and efficient transportation of per- 
sons and property by air carriers at the low- 
est cost consistent with the furnishing of 
such service; 

“(3) Such standards respecting the char- 
acter and quality of service to be rendered by 
air carriers as may be prescribed by or pur- 
suant to law; 

“(4) The inherent advantages of transpor- 
tation by aircraft; and 

“(5) The need of each air carrier for reve- 
nue sufficient to enable such air carrier, 
under honest, economical, and efficient man- 
agement, to provide adequate and efficient 
air carrier service. 


“Removal of Discrimination in Foreign 
Air Transportation 


“(f) Whenever, after notice and hearing, 
upon complaint, or upon its own initiative, 
the Board shall be of the opinion that any 
individual or joint rate, fare, or charge de- 
manded, charged, collected, or received by 
any air carrier or foreign air carrier for 
foreign air transportation, or any classifica- 
tion, rule, regulation, or practice affecting 
such rate, fare, or charge, or the value of 
the service thereunder, is or will be unjustly 
discriminatory, or unduly preferential, or 
unduly prejudicial, the Board may alter the 
same to the extent necessary to correct such 
discrimination, preference, or prejudice and 
make an order that the air carrier or foreign 
air carrier shall discontinue demanding, 
charging, collecting, or receiving any such 
discriminatory, preferential, or prejudicial 
rate, fare, or charge or enforcing any such 
discriminatory, preferential, or prejudicial 
classification, rule, regulation, or practice. 


“Suspension of Rates 


“(g) Whenever any air carrier shall file 
with the Board a tariff stating a new indi- 
vidual or joint (between air carriers) rate, 
fare, or charge for interstate or overseas air 
transportation or any classification, rule, 
regulation, or practice affecting such rate, 
fare, or charge, or the value of the service 
thereunder, the Board is empowered, upon 
complaint or upon its own initiative, at once, 
and, if it so orders, without answer or other 
formal pleading by the air carrier, but upon 
reasonable notice, to enter upon a hearing 
concerning the lawfulness of such rate, fare, 
or charge, or such classification, rule, regu- 
lation, or practice; and pending such hearing 
and the decision thereon, the Board, by fil- 
ing with such tariff, and delivering to the air 
carrier affected thereby, a statement in writ- 
ing of its reasons for such suspension, may 
suspend the operation of such tariff and defer 
the use of such rate, fare, or charge, or such 
classification, rule, regulation, or practice, 
for a period of ninety days, and, if the pro- 
ceeding has not been concluded and a final 
order made within such period, the Board 
may, from time to time, extend the period of 
suspension, but not for a longer period in the 
aggregate than one hundred and eighty days 
beyond the time when such tariff would 
otherwise go into effect; and, after hearing, 
whether completed before or after the rate, 
fare, charge, classification, rule, regulation, 
or practice goes into effect, the Board may 
make such order with reference thereto as 
would be proper in a proceeding instituted 
after such rates, fare, charge, classification, 
rule, regulation, or practice had become effec- 
tive. If the proceeding has not been con= 
cluded and an order made within the period 
of suspension, the proposed rate, fare, charge, 
classification, rule, regulation, or practice 
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shall go into effect at the end of such period: 
Provided, That this subsection shall not ap- 
ply to any initial tariff filed by any air 
carrier. 


“Power to Prescribe Divisions of Rates 


“(h) Whenever, after notice and hearing, 
upon complaint or upon its own initiative, 
the Board is of the opinion that the divisions 
of joint rates, fares, or charges for air trans- 
portation are or will be unjust, unreasonable, 
inequitable, or unduly preferential or preju- 
dicial as between the air carriers or foreign 
air carriers parties thereto, the Board shall 
prescribe the just, reasonable, and equitable 
divisions thereof to be received by the sey- 
eral air carriers. The Board may require the 
adjustment of divisions between such air 
carriers from the date of filing the complaint 
or entry of order of investigation, or such 
other date subsequent thereto as the Board 
finds to be just, reasonable, and equitable. 


“Power To Establish Through Air Transporta- 
tion Service 


“(i) The Board shall, whenever required 
by the public conyenience and necessity, 
after notice and hearing, upon complaint or 
upon its own initiative, establish through 
service and joint rates, fares, or charges (or 
the maxima or minima, or the maxima and 
minima thereof) for interstate or overseas air 
transportation, or the classifications, rules, 
regulations, or practices affecting such rates, 
fares, or charges, or the value of the service 
thereunder, and the terms and conditions 
under which such through service shall be 
operated: Provided, That as to joint rates, 
fares, and charges for overseas air transpor- 
tation the Board shall determine and pre- 
scribe only just and reasonable maximum or 
minimum or maximum and minimum joint 
rates, fares, or charges. 

“Joint boards 
“Designation of Boards 

“Sec. 1003. (a) The Board and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission shall direct 
their respective chairmen to designate, from 
time to time, a like number of members of 
each to act as a joint board to consider and 
pass upon matters referred to such board as 
provided in subsection (c) of this section. 


“Through Service and Joint Rates 

“(b) Air carriers may establish reasonable 
through service and joint rates, fares, and 
charges with other common carriers; except 
that with respect to transportation of prop- 
erty, air carriers not directly engaged in the 
operation of aircraft in air transportation 
(other than companies engaged in the air 
express business) may not establish joint 
rates or charges, under the provisions of this 
subsection, with common carriers subject to 
the Interstate Commerce Act. In case of 
through service by air carriers and common 
carriers subject to the Interstate Commerce 
Act, it shall be the duty of the carriers par- 
ties thereto to establish just and reasonable 
rates, fares, or charges and just and reason- 
able classifications, rules, regulations, and 
practices affecting such rates, fares, or 
charges, or the value of the service there- 
under, and if joint rates, fares, or charges 
shall have been established with respect to 
such through service, just, reasonable, and 
equitable divisions of such joint rates, fares, 
or charges as between the carriers partici- 
pating therein. Any air carrier, and any 
common carrier subject to the Interstate 
Commerce Act, which is participating in such 
through service and joint rates, fares, or 
charges, shall include in its tariffs, filed with 
the Civil Aeronautics Board or the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, as the case 
may be, a statement showing such through 
service and joint rates, fares, or charges. 


“Jurisdiction of Boards 


“(c) Matters relating to such through 
service and joint rates, fares, or charges may 
be referred by the Board or the Interstate 
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Commerce Commission, upon complaint or 
upon its own initiative, to a joint board cre- 
ated as provided in subsection (a). Com- 
plaints may be made to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission or the Board with respect 
to any matter which may be referred to a 
joint board under this subsection. 


“Power of Boards 


“(d) With respect to matters referred to 
any joint board as provided in subsection 
(c), if such board finds, after notice and 
hearing, that any such joint rate, fare, or 
charge, or classification, rule, regulation, or 
practice, affecting such joint rate, fare, or 
charge or the value of the service thereunder 
is or will be unjust, unreasonable, unjustly 
discriminatory, or unduly preferential or 
prejudicial, or that any division of any such 
joint rate, fare, or charge, is or will be un- 
just, unreasonable, inequitable, or unduly 
preferential or prejudicial as between the 
carriers parties thereto, it is authorized and 
directed to take the same action with respect 
thereto as the Board is empowered to take 
with respect to any joint rate, fare, or charge, 
between air carriers, or any divisions thereof, 
or any classification, rule, regulation, or prac- 
tice affecting such joint rate, fare, or charge 
or the value of the service thereunder, 


“Judicial Enforcement and Review 


“(e) Orders of the joint boards shall be 
enforceable and reviewable as provided in 
this Act with respect to orders of the Board. 


“Evidence 
“Power To Take Evidenc~ 


“Sec. 1004. (a) Any member or examiner 
of the Board, when duly designated by the 
Board for such purpose, may hold hearings, 
sign and issue subpenas, administer oaths, 
examine witnesses, and receive evidence at 
any place in the United States designated by 
the Board. In all cases heard by an examiner 
or a single member the Board shall hear or 
receive argument on request of either party. 


“Power To Issue Subpena 


“(b) For the purposes of this Act the 
Board shall have the power to require by 
subpena the attendance and testimony of 
witnesses and the production of all books, 
papers, and documents relating to any matter 
under investigation. Witnesses summoned 
before the Board shall be paid the same fees 
and mileage that are paid witnesses in the 
courts of the United Ctates. 


“Enforcement of Subpena 


“(c) The attendance of witnesses, and the 
production of books, papers, and documents, 
may be required from any place in the United 
States, at any designated place of hearing. 
In case of disobedience to a subpena, the 
Board, or any party to a proceeding before 
the Board, may invoke the aid of any court 
of the United States in requiring attend- 
ance and testimony of witnesses and the pro- 
duction of such books, papers, and docu- 
ments under the provisions of this section. 

“Contempt 

“(d) Any court of the United States within 
the jurisdiction of which an inquiry is car- 
ried on may, in case of contumacy or refusal 
to obey a subpena issued to any person, issue 
an order requiring such person to appear 
before the Board (and produce books, papers, 
or documents if so ordered) and give evi- 
dence touching the matter in question; and 
any failure to obey such order of the court. 
may be punished by such court as a contempt 


thereof. 
“Deposition 

“(e) The Board may order testimony to be 
taken by deposition in any proceeding or in- 
vestigation pending before it, at any stage 
of such proceeding or investigation. Such 
depositions may be taken before any person 
designated by the Board and having power to 
administer oaths. Reasonable notice must 
first be given in writing by the party or his 
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attorney proposing to take such deposition 
to the opposite party or his attorney of 
record, which notice shall state the name 
of the witness and the time and place of 
the taking of his deposition. Any person 
may be compelled to appear and depose, and 
to produce books, papers, or documents, in 
the same manner as witnesses may be com- 
pelled to appear and testify and produce 
like documentary evidence before the Board, 
as hereinbefore provided. 
“Method of Taking Depositions 

“(f) Every person deposing as herein pro- 
vided shall be cautioned and shall be re- 
quired to swear (or affirm, if he so requests) 
to testify the whole truth, and shall be care- 
fully examined. His testimony shall be re- 
duced to writing by the person taking the 
deposition, or under his direction, and shall, 
after it has been reduced to writing, be sub- 
scribed by the deponent. All depositions 
shall be promptly filed with the Board. 

“Foreign Depositions 

“(g) If a witness whose testimony may be 
desired to be taken by deposition be in a 
foreign country, the deposition may be 
taken, provided the laws of the foreign coun- 
try so permit, by a consular officer or other 
person commissioned by the Board, or agreed 
upon by the parties by stipulation in writ- 
ing to be filed with the Board, or may be 
taken under letters rogatory issued by a 
court of competent jurisdiction at the re- 
quest of the Board. 

“Fees 

“(h) Witnesses whose depositions are 
taken as authorized in this Act, and the per- 
sons. taking the same, shall severally be en- 
titled to the same fees as are paid for like 
services in the courts of the United States: 
Provided, That with respect to commissions 
or letters rogatory issued at the initiative 
of the Board, executed in foreign countries, 
the Board shall pay such fees, charges, or 
expenses incidental thereto as may be found 
necessary, in accordance with regulations on 
the subject to be prescribed by the Board, 

“Compelling Testimony 

“(1) No person shall be excused from at=- 
tending and testifying, or from producing 
books, papers, or documents before the 
Board, or in obedience to the subpena of 
the Board, or in any cause or proceeding, 
criminal or otherwise, based upon or grow- 
ing out of any alleged violation of this Act, 
or of any rule, regulation, requirement, or 
order thereunder, or any term, condition, 
or limitation of any certificate or permit, on 
the ground, or for the reason, that the testi- 
mony or evidence, documentary or otherwise, 
required of him may tend to incriminate him 
or subject him to a penalty or forfeiture; 
but no individual shall be prosecuted or sub- 
jected to any penalty or forfeiture for or on 
account of any transaction, matter, or thing 
concerning which he is compelled, after hay- 
ing claimed his privilege against self-in- 
crimination, to testify or produce evidence, 
documentary or otherwise, except that any 
individual so testifying shall not be exempt 
from prosecution and punishment for per- 
jury committed in so testifying. 


“Orders, notices, and service 
“Effective Date of Orders; Emergency Orders 


“Sec. 1005. (a) Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this Act, all orders, rules, and regu- 
lations of the Board or the Administrator 
shall take effect within such reasonable time 
as the Board or Administrator may prescribe, 
and shall continue in force until their further 
order, rule, or regulation, or for a specified 
period of time, as shall be prescribed in the 
order, rule, or regulation: Provided, That 
whenever the Administrator is of the opinion 
that an emergency requiring immediate ac- 
tion exists in respect of safety in air com- 
merce, the Administrator is authorized, either 
upon complaint or his own initiative without 
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complaint, at once, if he so orders, without 
answer or other form of pleading by the in- 
terested person or persons, and with or with- 
out notice, hearing, or the or filing 
of a report, to make such just and reasonable 
orders, rules, or regulations, as may be es- 
sential in the interest of safety in air com- 
merce to meet such emergency: Provided fur- 
ther, That the Administrator shall immedi- 
ately initiate proceedings relating to the 
matters embraced in any such order, rule, or 
regulation, and shall, insofar as practicable, 
give preference to such proceedings over all 
others under this Act. 


“Designation of Agent for Service 


“(b) It shall be the duty of every air car- 
rier and foreign air carrier to designate in 
writing an agent upon whom service of all 
notices and process and all orders, decisions, 
and requirements of the Board and the Ad- 
ministrator may be made for and on behalf 
of said carrier, and to file such designation 
with the Administrator and in the office of 
the secretary of the Board, which designation 
may from time to time be changed by like 
writing similarly filed. Service of all notices 
and process and orders, decisions, and re- 
quirements of the Administrator or the 
Board may be made upon such carrier by 
service upon such designated agent at his of- 
fice or usual place of residence with like ef- 
fect as if made personally upon such carrier, 
and in default of such designation of such 
agent, service of any notice or other process 
in any proceedings before said Administrator 
or Board or of any order, decision, or require- 
ments of the Administrator or Board, may 
be made by posting such notice, process, 
order, requirement, or decision in the office 
of the Administrator or with the secretary 
of the Board. 


“Other Methods of Service 


“(c) Service of notices, processes, orders, 
rules, and regulations upon any person may 
be made by personal service, or upon an agent 
designated in writing for the purpose, or by 
re~tstered mail addressed to such person or 
agent. Whenever service is made by reg- 
istered mail, the date of mailing shall be 
considered as the time when service is made. 


“Suspension or Modification of Order 


“(d) Except as otherwise provided in this 
Ac*, the Administrator or the Board is. em- 
powered to suspend or modify their orders 
upon such notice and in such manner as they 
shall deem proper. 

“Compliance With Order Required 

“(e) It shall be the duty of every person 
subject to this Act, and its agents and em- 
ployees, to observe and comply with any 
order, rule, regulations, or certificate issued 
by the Administrator or the Board under 
this Act affecting such person so long as the 
same shall remain in effect. 

“Form and Service of Orders 

“(f) Every order of the Administrator or 
the Board shall set forth the findings of fact 
upon which it is based, and shall be served 
upon the parties to the proceeding and the 
persons affected by such order. 

“Judicial review of orders 


“Orders of Board and Administrator Subject 
to Review 


“Sec. 1006. (a) Any order, affirmative or 
negative, issued by the Board or Administra- 
tor under this Act, except any order in re- 
spect of any foreign air carrier subject to 
the approval of the President as provided in 
section 801 of this Act, shall be subject to 
review by the courts of appeals of the United 
States or the United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia upon petition, 
filed within sixty days after the entry of such 
order, by any person disclosing a substantial 
interest in such order. After the expiration 
of said sixty days a petition may be filed 
only by leave of court upon a showing of rea- 
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sonable grounds for failure to file the peti- 
tion theretofore. 
“Venue 

“(b) A petition under this section shall be 
filed in the court for the circuit wherein the 
petitioner resides or has his principal place 
of business or in the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia. 


“Notice to Board or Administrator; Filing of 
Transcript 
“(c) A copy of the petition shall, upon fil- 
ing, be forthwith transmitted to the Board 
or Administrator by the clerk of the court, 
and the Board or Administrator shall there- 
upon certify and file in the court a transcript 
of the record, if any, upon which the order 
complained of was entered. 


“Power of Court 


“(d) Upon transmittal of the petition to 
the Board or Administrator, the court shall 
have exclusive jurisdiction to affirm, modify, 
or set aside the order complained of, in whole 
or in part, and if need be, to order further 
proceedings by the Board or Administrator. 
Upon good cause shown, interlocutory relief 
may be granted to stay of the order or by 
such mandatory or other relief as may be 
appropriate: Provided, That no interlocutory 
relief may be granted except upon at least 
five days’ notice to the Board or Admin- 
istrator. 


“Findings of Fact Conclusive 


“(e) The findings of facts by the Board 
or Administrator, if supported by substan- 
tial evidence, shall be conclusive. No objec- 
tion to an order of the Board or Administrator 
shall be considered by the court unless such 
objection shall have been urged before the 
Board or Administrator or, if it was not so 
urged, unless there were reasonable grounds 
for failure to do so. 


“Certification or Certiorari 


“(f) The judgment and decree of the court 
affirming, modifying, or setting aside any such 
order of the Board or Administrator shall 
be subject only to review by the Supreme 
Court of the United States upon certification 
or certiorari as provided in section 1254 of 
title 28, United States Code. 


“Judicial enforcement 
“Jurisdiction of Court 


“Sec. 1007. (a) If any person violates any 
provision of this Act, or any rule, regulation, 
requirement, or order thereunder, or any 
term, condition, or limitation of any cer- 
tificate or permit issued under this Act, the 
Board or Administrator, as the case may be, 
their duly authorized agents, or, in the case 
of a violation of section 401 (a) of this Act, 
any party in interest, may apply to the dis- 
trict court of the United States, for any 
district wherein such person carries on his 
business or wherein the violation occurred, 
for the enforcement of such provision of 
this Act, or of such rule, regulation, require- 
ment, order, term, condition, or limitation; 
and such court shall have jurisdiction to 
enforce obedience thereto by a writ of in- 
junction or other process, mandatory or 
otherwise, restraining such person, his offi- 
cers, agents, employees, and representatives, 
from further violation of such provision of 
this Act or of such rule, regulation, require- 
ment, order, term, condition, or limitation, 
and requiring their obedience thereto. 

“Application for Enforcement 

“(b) Upon the request of the Board or 
Administrator, any district attorney of the 
United States to whom the Board or Admin- 
istrator may apply is authorized to institute 
in the proper court and to prosecute under 
the direction of the Attorney General all 
necessary proceedings for the enforcement 
of the provisions of this Act or any rule, 
regulation, requirement, or order thereunder, 
or any term, condition, or limitation of any 
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certificate or permit, and for the punishment 
of all violations thereof, and the costs and 
expenses of such prosecutions shall be paid 
out of the appropriations for the expenses of 
the courts of the United States, 


“Participation in court proceedings 


“Sec. 1008. Upon request of the Attorney 
General, the Board or Administrator, as the 
case may be, shall have the right to partici- 
pate in any proceeding in court under the 
provisions of this Act. 


“Joinder of parties 


“Sec. 1009. In any proceeding for the en- 
forcement of the provisions of this Act, or 
any rule, regulation, requirement, or order 
thereunder, or any term, condition, or limi- 
tation of any certificate or permit, whether 
such proceedings be instituted before the 
Board or be begun originally in any court of 
the United States, it shall be lawful to in- 
clude as parties, or to permit the interven- 
tion of, all persons interested in or affected 
by the matter under consideration; and in- 
quiries, investigations, orders, and decrees 
may be made with reference to all such 
parties in the same manner, to the same 
extent, and subject to the same provisions 
of law as they may be made with respect to 
the persons primarily concerned. 


“TITLE XI—MISCELLANEOUS 
“Hazards to air commerce 


“Sec. 1101. The Administrator shall, by 
rules and regulations, or by order where 
necessary, require all persons to give ade- 
quate public notice, in the form and manner 
prescribed by the Administrator, of the con- 
struction or alteration, or of the proposed 
construction or alteration, of any structure 
where notice will promote safety in air 
commerce. 


“International agreements 


“Sec. 1102. In exercising and performing 
their powers and duties under this Act, the 
Board and the Administrator shall do so con- 
sistently with any obligation assumed by the 
United States in any treaty, convention, or 
agreement that may be in force between the 
United States and any foreign country or 
foreign countries, and shall take into con- 
sideration any applicable laws and require- 
ments of foreign countries and the Board 
shall not, in exercising and performing its 
powers and duties with respect to certificates 
of convenience and necessity, restrict com- 
pliance by any air carrier with any obliga- 
tion, duty, or liability imposed by any for- 
eign country: Provided, That this section 
shall not apply to any obligation, duty, or 
liability arising out of a contract or other 
agreement, heretofore or hereafter entered 
into between an air carrier, or any officer 
or representative thereof, and any foreign 
country, if such contract or agreement is 
disapproved by the Board as being contrary 
to the public interest. 

“Nature and use of documents filed 

“Sec. 1103. The copies of tariffs and of all 
contracts, agreements, understandings, and 
arrangements filed with the Board as herein 
provided, and the statistics, tables, and fig- 
ures contained in the annual or other re- 
ports of air carriers and other persons made 
to the Board as required under the provisions 
of this Act shall be preserved as public rec- 
ords (except as otherwise provided in this 
Act) in the custody of the secretary of the 
Board, and shall be received as prima facie 
evidence of what they purport to be for the 
purpose of investigations by the Board and 
in all judicial proceedings; and copies of, and 
extracts from, any of such tariffs, contracts, 
agreements, understandings, arrangements, 
or reports, certified by the secretary of the 
Board, under the seal of the Board, shall be 
received in evidence with like effect as the 
originals, 
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“Withholding of information 

“Sec. 1104. Any person may make written 
objection to the public disclosure of infor- 
mation contained in any application, report, 
or document filed pursuant to the provisions 
of this Act or of information obtained by the 
Board or the Administrator, pursuant to the 
provisions of this Act, stating the grounds for 
such objection. Whenever such objection is 
made, the Board or Administrator shall order 
such information withheld from public dis- 
closure when, in their judgment, a disclosure 
of such information would adversely affect 
the interests of such person and is not re- 
quired in the interest of the public. The 
Board or Administrator shall be responsible 
for classified information in accordance with 
appropriate law: Provided, That nothing in 
this section shall authorize the withholding 
of information by the Board or Administrator 
from the duly authorized committees of the 
Congress. 


“Cooperation with government agencies 


“Sec, 1105. The Board and the Adminis- 
trator may avail themselves of the assist- 
ance of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration and any research or techni- 
cal agency of the United States on matters 
relating to aircraft fuel and oil and to the 
design, materials, workmanship, construc- 
tion, performance, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of aircraft, aricraft engines, propellers, 
appliances, and air navigation facilities. 
Each such agency is authorized to conduct 
such scientific and technical researches, in- 
vestigations, and tests as may be necessary 
to aid the Board and Administrator in the 
exercise and performance of their powers 
and duties. Nothing contained in this Act 
shall be construed to authorize the duplica- 
tion of the laboratory research activities of 
any existing governmental agency. 


“Remedies not exclusive 


“Sec. 1106. Nothing contained in this Act 
shall in any way abridge or alter the remedies 
now existing at common law or by statute, 
but the provisions of this Act are in addi- 
tion to such remedies. 


“Public use of facilities 


“Sec. 1107. (a) Air navigation facilities 
owned or operated by the United States may 
be made available for public use under such 
conditions and to such extent as the head 
of the department or other agency having 
jurisdiction thereof deems advisable and may 
by regulation prescribe. 

“(b) The head of any Government 
department or other agency having juris- 
diction over any airport or emergency 
landing field owned or operated by the 
United States may provide for the sale to 
any aircraft of fuel, oil, equipment, and 
supplies, and the furnishing to it of me- 
chanical service, temporary shelter, and 
other assistance under such regulations as 
the head of the department or agency may 
prescribe, but only if such action is by rea- 
son of an emergency necessary to the con- 
tinuance of such aircraft on its course to the 
nearest airport operated by private enter- 
prise. All such articles shall be sold and 
such assistance furnished at the fair market 
value prevailing locally as ascertained by the 
head of such department or agency. All 
amounts received under this subsection shall 
be covered into the Treasury; but that part 
of such amounts which, in the judgment of 
the head of the department or agency, is 
equivalent to the cost of the fuel, oil, equip- 
ment, supplies, services, shelter, or other as- 
sistance so sold or furnished shall be credited 
to the appropriation from which such 
cost was paid, and the balance, if any, shall 
be credited to miscellaneous receipts. 

“Foreign aircraft 

“Sec. 1108. (a) The United States of Amer- 
ica is hereby declared to possess and exercise 
complete and exclusive national sovereignty 
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in the airspace of the United States, includ- 
ing the airspace above all inland waters and 
the airspace above those portions of the ad- 
jacent marginal high seas, bays, and lakes, 
over which by international law or treaty or 
convention the United States exercises na- 
tional jurisdiction. Aircraft of the armed 
forces of any foreign nation shall not be 
navigated in the United States, including the 
Canal Zone, except in accordance with an 
authorization granted by the Secretary of 
State. 

“(b) Foreign aircraft, which are not a part 
of the armed forces of a foreign nation, may 
be navigated in the United States by airmen 
holding certificates or licenses issued or ren- 
dered valid by the United States or by the 
nation in which the aircraft is registered if 
such foreign nation grants a similar privi- 
lege with respect to aircraft of the United 
States and only if such navigation is author- 
ized by permit, order, or regulation issued 
by the Board hereunder, and in accordance 
with the terms, conditions, and limitations 
thereof. The Board shall issue such permits, 
orders, or regulations to such extent only as 
it shall find such action to be in the interest 
of the public: Provided, however, That in 
exercising its powers hereunder, the Board 
shall do so consistently with any treaty, con- 
vention, or agreement which may be in force 
between the United States and any foreign 
country or countries. Foreign civil aircraft 
permitted to navigate in the United States 
under this subsection may be authorized by 
the Board to engage in air commerce within 
the United States except that they shall not 
take on at any point within the United 
States, persons, property, or mail carried for 
compensation or hire and destined for an- 
other point within the United States. Noth- 
ing contained in this subsection (b) shall 
be deemed to limit, modify, or amend section 
402 of this Act, but any foreign air carrier 
holding a permit under said section 402 shall 
not be required to obtain additional author- 
ization under this subsection with respect to 
any operation authorized by said permit. 


“Application of existing laws relating to 

foreign commerce 

“Sec. 1109. (a) Except as specifically pro- 
vided in the Act entitled ‘An Act to author- 
ize the President to proclaim regulations. for 
preventing collisions at sea’, approved Octo- 
ber 11, 1951 (Public Law 172, Eighty-second 
Congress; 65 Stat. 406), the navigation and 
shipping laws of the United States. includ- 
ing any definition of ‘vessel’ or ‘vehicle’ found 
therein and including the rules for the pre- 
vention of collisions, shall not be construed 
to apply to seaplanes or other aircraft or to 
the navigation of vessels in relation to sea- 
planes or other aircraft. 

“(b) The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized to (1) designate places in the United 
States as ports of entry for civil aircraft 
arriving in the United States from any place 
outside thereof and for merchandise carried 
on such aircraft, (2) detail to ports of entry 
for civil aircraft such officers and employees 
of the customs service as he may deem neces- 
sary, and to confer or impose upon any 
officer or employee of the United States sta- 
tioned at any such port of entry (with the 
consent of the head of the Government de- 
partment or other agency under whose juris- 
diction the officer or employee is serving) any 
of the powers, privileges, or duties conferred 
or imposed upon officers or employees of the 
customs service, and (3) by regulation to 
provide for the application to civil air naviga- 
tion of the laws and regulations relating to 
the administration of the customs laws to 
such extent and upon such conditions as he 
deems necessary. 

“(c) The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized by regulation to provide for the 
application to civil aircraft of the laws and 
regulations relating to the entry and clear- 
ance of vessels to such extent and upon such 
conditions as he deems necessary. 
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“(d) The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized by regulation to provide for the 
application of civil air navigation of the laws 
and regulations related to animal and plant 
quarantine, including the importation, ex- 
portation, transportation, and quarantine of 
animals, plants, animal and plant products, 
insects, bacteria and fungus cultures, viruses, 
and serums, to such extent and upon such 
conditions as he deems necessary, 


“Geographical extension of jurisdiction 

“Sec. 1110. Whenever the President deter- 
mines that such action would be in the na- 
tional interest, he may, to the extent, in the 
manner, and for such periods of time as he 
may consider necessary, extend the applica- 
tion of this Act to any areas of land or water 
outside of the United States and the over- 
lying airspace thereof in which the Federal 
Government of the United States, under in- 
ternational treaty, agreement or other lawful 
arrangement has the necessary legal author- 
ity to take such action. 


“TITLE XII—SECURITY PROVISIONS 
“Purpose 
“Sec. 1201. The purpose of this title is to 
establish security provisions which will en- 
courage and permit the maximum use of the 


navigable airspace by civil aircraft consistent 
with the national safety. 


“Security control of air traffic 


“Sec. 1202 In the exercise of his authority 
under section 307 (a) of this Act, the Ad- 
ministrator, in consultation with the De- 
partment of Defense, shall establish such 
zones or areas in the airspace of the United 
States as he may find necessary in the inter- 
ests of national defense, and by rule, regu- 
lation, or order restrict or prohibit the flight 
of civil aircraft, which he cannot identify, 
locate, and control with available facilities, 
within such zones or areas. 

“Penalties 

“Sec. 1203. In addition to the penalties 
otherwise provided for by this Act, any per- 
son who knowingly or willfully violates any 
provision of this title, or any rule, regulation, 
or order issued thereunder shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon convic- 
tion thereof, shall be subject to a fine of not 
exceeding $10,000 or to imprisonment not 
exceeding one year, or to both such fine and 
imprisonment. 

“TITLE XI1I—WAR RISK INSURANCE 
“Definitions 
“American Aircraft 

“Src. 1301. As used in this title— 

“(a) The term ‘American aircraft’ means 
‘civil aircraft of the United States’ as defined 
in section 101 (15) of this Act, and any air- 
craft owned or chartered by or made avail- 
able to the United States, or any department 
or agency thereof, or the government of any 
State, Territory, or possession of the United 
States, or any political subdivision thereof, 
or the District of Columbia. 

“War Risks 

“(b) The term ‘war risks’ includes, to such 
extent as the Secretary may determine, all 
or any part of those risks which are described 
in ‘free of capture and seizure’ clauses, or 
analogous clauses. 


“Secretary 

“(c) The term ‘Secretary’ means the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 
“Insurance Company and Insurance Carrier 

“(ad) The terms ‘insurance company’ and 
‘insurance carrier’ in sections 1305 (a) and 
(b) and in section 1307 (d) shall include any 
mutual or stock insurance company, re- 
ciprocal insurance association, and any group 
or association authorized to do an aviation 


insurance business in any State of the United 
States. 
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“Authority to insure 
“Power of Secretary 


“Sec. 1302. (a) The Secretary, with the 
approval of the President, and after such 
consultation with interested agencies of the 
Government as the President may require, 
may provide insurance and reinsurance 
against loss or damage arising out of war 
risks in the manner and to the extent pro- 
vided in this title, whenever it is determined 
by the Secretary that such insurance ade- 
quate for the needs of the air commerce of 
the United States cannot be obtained on 
reasonable terms and conditions from com- 
panies authorized to do an insurance busi- 
ness in a State of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That no insurance shall be issued 
under this title to cover war risks on persons 
or property engaged or transported exclu- 
sively in air commerce within the several 
States of the United States and the District 
of Columbia. 


“Basis of Insurance 


“(b) Any insurance or reinsurance issued 
under any of the provisions of this title shall 
be based, insofar as practicable, upon con- 
sideration of the risk involved. 

“Insurable persons, property, or interests 

“Sec. 1303, The Secretary may provide the 
insurance and reinsurance, authorized by 
section 1302 with respect to the following 
persons, property, or interest: 


“Aircraft 


“(a) American aircraft, and those foreign- 
flag aircraft engaged in aircraft operations 
deemed by the Secretary to be in the interest 
of the national defense or the national 
economy of the United States, when so en- 
gaged. 

“Cargo 

“(b) Cargoes transported or to be trans- 
ported on any such aircraft, including ship- 
ments by express or registered mail; air. car- 
goes owned by citizens or residents of the 
United States, its Territories, or possessions; 
air cargoes imported to, or exported from, 
the United States, its Territories, or posses- 
sions and air cargoes sold or purchased by 
citizens or residents of the United States, its 
Territories, or possessions, under contracts 
of sale or purchase by the terms of which 
the risk of loss by war risks or the obligation 
to provide insurance against such risks is 
assumed by or falls upon a citizen or resi- 
dent of the United States, its Territories, or 
possessions; air cargoes transported between 
any point in the United States and any point 
in a Territory or possession of the United 
States, between any point in any such Terri- 
tory or possession and any point in any other 
such Territory or possession, or between any 
point in any such Territory or possession and 
any other point in the same Territory or 
possession. 


“Personal Effects and Baggage 

“(c) The personal effects and baggage of 
the captains, pilots, officers, members of the 
crews of such aircraft, and of other persons 
employed or transported on such aircraft. 

“Persons 

“(d) Captains, pilots, officers, members of 
the crews of such aircraft, and other persons 
employed or transported thereon against loss 
of life, injury, or detention. 

“Other Interests 

“(e) Statutory or contractual obligations 
or other liabilities of such aircraft or of the 
owner or operator of such aircraft of the 
nature customarily covered by insurance. 
“Insurance for departments and agencies 

“Exception 

“Src. 1304. (a) Any department or agency 
of the Untted States may, with the approval 
of the President, procure from the Secri 
any of the insurance provided under this 
“title, except with respect to valuables cov- 
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ered by sections 1 and 2 of the Act of July 8, 
1937 (50 Stat. 479). 


“Indemnity Agreements 


“(b) The Secretary is authorized with such 
approval to provide such insurance at the 
request of the Secretary of Defense, and such 
other agencies as the President may pre- 
scribe, without premium in consideration of 
the agreement of the Secretary of Defense or 
such agency to indemnify the Secretary 
against all losses covered by such insurance, 
and the Secretary of Defense and such other 
agencies are authorized to execute such in- 
demnity agreement with the Secretary. 


“Reinsurance 
“Who May Be Reinsured 


“Sec. 1305. (a) To the extent that he is 
authorized by this title to provide insurance, 
the Secretary may reinsure, in whole or in 
part, any company authorized to do an in- 
surance business in any State of the United 
States. The Secretary may reinsure with, or 
cede or retrocede to, any such company, any 
insurance or reinsurance provided by the 
Secretary in accordance with the provisions 
of this title. 


“Rates for Reinsurance 


“(b) Reinsurance shall not be provided by 
the Secretary at rates less than nor obtained 
by the Secretary at rates more than the 
rates established by the Secretary on the 
same or similar risks or the rates charged by 
the insurance carrier for the insurance so 
reinsured, whichever is most advantageous to 
the Secretary, except that the Secretary 
may make to the insurance carrier such al- 
lowances for expenses on account of the cost 
of services rendered or facilities furnished 
as he deems reasonably to accord with good 
business practice, but such allowance to the 
carrier shall not provide for any payment 
by the carrier on account of solicitation for 
or stimulation of insurance business. 

“Collection and disbursement of funds 

“Treasury Revolving Fund 

“Sec, 1306. (a) Moneys appropriated by 
Congress to carry out the provisions of this 
title and all moneys received from premiums, 
salvage, or other recoveries and all receipts in 
connection with this title shall be deposited 
in a revolving fund in the Treasury of the 
United States. Payments of return pre- 
miums, losses, settlements, Judgments, and 


all liabilities incurred by the United States - 


under this title shall be made from such 
funds through the disbursing facilities of the 
Treasury Department. 
“Appropriations 

“(b) Such sums as shall be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this title are au- 
thorized to be appropriated to such fund, 

“Revolving Fund Excess 

“(c) At least annually, any balance in the 
revolving fund in excess of an amount deter- 
mined by the Secretary to be necessary for 
the requirements of the fund, and for rea- 
sonable reserves to maintain the solvency 
of the fund shall be paid into the Treasury 
as miscellaneous receipts. 

“Annual Payment of Costs 

“(d) Annual payments shall be made by 
the Secretary to the Treasury of the United 
States as miscellaneous receipts by reason of 
costs incurred by the Government through 
the employment of appropriated funds by 
the Secretary in carrying out the provisions 
of this title. These payments shall be com- 
puted by applying to the average monthly 
balance of appropriated funds retained in 
the revolving fund a percentage determined 
annually in advance by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. Such percentage shall not be 
less than the current average rate which 
the Treasury pays on its marketable obli- 
gations, 
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“Civil Service Retirement System 

“(e) The Secretary shall contribute to 
the Civil Service Retirement and Disability 
Fund, on the basis of annual billings as de- 
termined by the Civil Service Commission, 
for the Government's share of the cost of 
the Civil Service Retirement System appli- 
cable to the employees engaged in carrying 
out the provisions of this title. The Secre- 
tary shall also contribute to the employees’ 
compensation fund, on the basis of annual 
billings as determined by the Secretary of 
Labor for the benefit payments made from 
such fund on account of the employees en- 
gaged in carrying out the provisions of this 
title. The annual billings shall also include 
a statement of the fair portion of the cost 
of the administration of the respective 
funds, which shall be paid by the Secretary 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 


“Administrative powers of Secretary 
“Regulatory and Settlement 


“Sec. 1307. (a) The Secretary, in the ad- 
ministration of this title, may issue such 
policies, rules, and regulations as he deems 
proper and, subject to the following pro- 
visions of this subsection, may adjust and 
pay losses, compromise and settle claims, 
whether in favor of or against the United 
States and pay the amount of any judgment 
rendered against the United States in any 
suit, or the amount of any settlement agrecd 
upon, in respect of any claim under insur- 
ance authorized by this title. In the case 
of any aircraft which is insured under the 
provisions of this title, (1) the policy shall 
specify a stated amount to be paid in the 
event of total loss, and such stated amount 
shall not exceed an amount determined by. 
the Secretary, after consultation with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, to represent the 
fair and reasonable value of the aircraft, 
and (2) the amount of any claim which is 
compromised, settled, adjusted, or paid shall 
in no event exceed such stated amount. 


“Forms, Policies, Amounts Insured, and 
Rates 


“(b) The Secretary may prescribe and 
change forms and policies, and fix, adjust, 
and change the amounts insured and rates 
of premium provided for in this title: Pro- 
vided, That with respect to policies in effect 
at the time any such change is made, such 
change shall apply only with the consent 
of the insured, 


“Manner of Administration 


“(c) The Secretary, in administering this 
title, may exercise his powers, perform his 
duties and functions, and make his expendi- 
tures, in accordance with commercial practice 
in the aviation insurance business. Except as 
authorized in subsection (d) of this section, 
no insurance broker or other person acting in 
a similar intermediary capacity shall be paid 
any fee or other consideration by the Secre- 
tary by virtue of his participation in arrang- 
ing any insurance wherein the Secretary di- 
rectly insures any of the risk thereof. 


“Employment of Aviation Insurance Com- 
panies and Agents 


“(d) The Secretary may, and whenever he 
finds it practical to do so shall, employ com- 
panies or groups of companies authorized to 
do an aviation insurance business in any 
State of the United States, to act as his un- 
derwriting agent. The Secretary may allow 
such companies or groups of companies fair 
and reasonable compensation for servicing 
insurance written by such companies or 
groups of companies as underwriting agent 
for the Secretary. The services of such un- 
derwriting agents may be utilized in the ad- 
justment of claims under insurance provided 
by this title, but no claim shall be paid un- 
less and until it has been approved by the 
Secretary. Such compensation may include 
an allowance for expenses reasonably in- 
curred by such agent, but such allowance 
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shall not include any payment by such agent 
on account of solicitation for or stimulation 
of insurance business. 
“Cooperation With Other Agencies 

“(e) The Secretary with the consent of any 
executive department, independent estab- 
lishment, or other agency of the Government, 
including any field service thereof, may avail 
himself of the use of information, services, 
facilities, officers, and employees thereof in 
carrying out the provisions of this title, 

“Budget Program and Accounts 

“(f) The Secretary, in the performance of, 
and with respect to, the functions, powers, 
and duties vested in him by this title, shall 
prepare annually and submit a budget pro- 
gram as provided for wholly owned Govern- 
ment corporations by the Government Corpo- 
ration Control Act, as amended (59 Stat. 
587; 31 U. S. C. 841). The Secretary shall 
maintain an integral set of accounts which 
shall be audited annually by the General Ac- 
counting Office in accordance with principles 
and procedures applicable to commercial 
transactions as provided by the said Govern- 
ment Corporation Control Act: Provided, 
That, because of the business activities au- 
thorized by this title, the Secretary may ex- 
ercise the powers conferred in said title, 
perform the duties and functions, and make 
expenditures required in accordance with 
commercial practice in the aviation insur- 
ance business, and the General Accounting 
Office shall allow credit for such expendi- 
tures when shown to be necessary because 
of the nature of such authorized activities. 


“Rights of airmen under existing law 
“Sec. 1308. This title shall not affect 
rights of airmen under existing law. 


“Annual and quarterly reports to Congress 


“Sec. 1309. The Secretary shall include in 
his annual report to Congress a detailed 
statement of all activities and of all expend- 
itures and receipts under this title for 
the period covered by such report and in 
addition make quarterly progress reports to 
the Congress with reference to contracts en- 
tered into, proposed contracts, and the gen- 
eral progress of his insurance activities. 


“Judicial review of claims 


“Sec. 1310. Upon disagreement as to a 
loss insured under this title, sult may be 
maintained against the United States in the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia or in the United States district 
court in and for the district in which the 
claimant or his agent resides, notwithstand- 
ing the amount of the claim and any pro- 
vision of existing laws as to the jurisdiction 
of United States district courts, and this 
remedy shall be exclusive of any other action 
by reason of the same subject matter against 
any agent or employee of the United States 
employed or retained under this title. If 
the claimant has no residence in the United 
States, suit may be brought in the United 
States District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia or in any other United States dis- 
trict court in which the Attorney General 
of the United States agrees to accept sery- 
ice. The procedure in such suits shall other- 
wise be the same as that provided for suits 
in the district courts by title 28, United 
States Code, section 1346 (a) (2), so far as 
applicable. All persons having or claiming 
or who might have an interest in such in- 
surance may be made parties either initially 
or upon the motion of either party. In any 
case where the Secretary acknowledges the 
indebtedness of the United States on account 
of such insurance, and there is a dispute 
as to the persons entitled to receive pay- 
ment, the United States may bring an ac- 
tion in the nature of a bill of inter pleader 
against such parties, in the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia, 
or in the United States district court of the 
district in which any such person resides. 
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In such actions any party, if not a resident 
of or found within the district, may be 
brought in by order of court served in such 
reasonable manner as the court directs. If 
the court is satisfied that persons unknown 
might assert a claim on account of such in- 
surance, it may direct service upon such 
persons unknown by publication in the 
Federal Register. Judgment in any such 
suit shall discharge the United States from 
further liability to any parties to such ac- 
tion, and to all persons when service by 
publication upon persons unknown is di- 
rected by the court. The period within 
which suits may be commenced contained in 
said Act providing for bringing of suits 
against the United States shall, if claim be 
filed therefor within such period, be sus- 
pended from such time of filing until the 
claim shall have been administratively de- 
nied by the Secretary and for sixty days 
thereafter: Provided, however, That such 
claim shall be deemed to have been admin- 
istratively denied if not acted upon within 
six months after the time of filing, unless 
the Secretary for good cause shown shall 
have otherwise agreed with the claimant. 


“Insurance of excess with other under- 
writers 


“Sec, 1311. A person having an insurable 
interest in an aircraft may, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary, insure with other 
underwriters in an amount in excess of the 
amount insured with the Secretary, and, in 
that event, the Secretary shall not be en- 
titled to the benefit of such insurance, but 
nothing in this section shall prevent the 
Secretary from entering into contracts of 
coinsurance. 


“Termination of title 
“Src. 1312. The authority of the Secretary 
to provide insurance and reinsurance under 


this title shall expire at the termination of 
June 13, 1961. 


“QITLE XIV-—REPEALS AND: AMENDMENTS 
“Repeals 


“Sec. 1401. (a) The Act of May 20, 1926 
(Air Commerce Act of 1926, 44 Stat. 568), 
as amended, is hereby repealed. 

“(b) The Act of June 23, 1938 (Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, 52 Stat. 973), as 
amended, is hereby repealed, except that the 
repeal by this subsection of subsections (b) 
and (c) of section 307 and clause (8) of sec- 
tion 803 of such Act shall not take effect in 
such manner as to impair the opera- 
tion of the deferred repeal of such subsec- 
tions and such clause as provided in section 
21 of the Government Employees Training 
Act. 

“(c) Section 7 of Reorganization Plan 
Numbered III (54 Stat. 1233) and section 7 
of Reorganization Plan Numbered IV (54 
Stat. 1235-1236), which became effective on 
June 30, 1940 (54 Stat. 231), and Reorgan- 
ization Plan No. 10, which became effective 
October 1, 1953 (67 Stat. 644), are hereby 
repealed. No function vested in the Admin- 
istrator by this Act shall hereafter be sub- 
ject to the provisions of section 1 (a) of Re- 
organization Plan No. 5 of 1950 (64 Stat. 
1263). 

“(d) The Act of August 14, 1957 (Air- 
ways Modernization Act of 1957, 71 Stat. 
349), is hereby repealed. 

“(e) All other Acts or parts of Acts in- 
consistent with any provision of this Act are 
hereby repealed. 

“Amendments to acts relating to airports 
“Act Relating to Public Airports 

“Sec. 1402. (a) The Act of May 24, 1928, 
as amended (45 Stat. 728), is further 
amended by striking out the words ‘Civil 
Aeronautics Authority’ wherever they ap- 
pear and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
‘Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Agency’. 
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“Federal Airport Act 

“(b) The Act of May 13, 1946, as amended 
(60 Stat. 170), is further amended as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) By striking the words ‘Administra- 
tor of Civil Aeronautics’ wherever they ap- 
pear and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
‘Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Agency’; 

“(2) By striking the word ‘Secretary’ 
where it appears in sections 3 (a), 6, and 17, 
and inserting in lieu thereof the word 
‘Administrator’; and 

“(3) By striking the words ‘Secretary of 
Commerce’ wherever they appear and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the word ‘Admin- 
istrator’. 


“Government Surplus Airports and 
Equipment Act 


“(c) The Act of July 30, 1947 (61 Stat. 
678), as amended, including the Act of Octo- 
ber 1, 1949 (63 Stat. 700), is further amended 
by striking the words ‘Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics’ wherever they appear and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the words ‘Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Aviation Agency’. 

“Alaskan Airports Act 

“(d) The Act of May 28, 1948, as amended 
(62 Stat. 277), is amended as follows: 

“(1) By striking the words ‘Administrator 
of Civil Aeronautics’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words ‘Administrator of the 
Federal Aviation Agency’; 

“(2) By striking the words ‘Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words ‘Federal Aviation Agen- 
cy’; 

“(3) By striking the words ‘Secretary of 
Commerce’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
the words ‘Administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Agency.’ 


“Department of Interior Airports Act 


“(e) The Act of March 18, 1950 (64 Stat. 
27}, is amended by striking the words ‘Ad- 
ministrator of Civil Aeronautics’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the words ‘Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Aviation Agency’. 


“Washington National Airport Act 


“(f) The Act of June 29, 1940 (54 Stat. 
686), as amended, is further amended by 
striking out the words ‘Administrator of the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority’ in subsection 
(a) of section 1 and inserting in lieu thereof 
the words ‘Administrator of the Federal Avi- 
ation Agency’, and by striking out the words 
‘Civil Aeronautics Administration’ in sub- 
section (a) of section 4 and inserting in 
lieu thereof the words ‘Federal Aviation 
Agency’. 


“Second Washington Airport Act 


“(g) The Act of September 7, 1950 (64 
Stat. 770), is amended by striking the word 
‘Secretary’ wherever it appears except in 
subsection (c) of section 8 and inserting 
in lieu thereof the word ‘Administrator’; by 
striking the words ‘Secretary of Commerce’ 
from the first section of such Act and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the words ‘Administra- 
tor of the Federal Aviation Agency’; by strik- 
ing the words ‘Department of Commerce’ 
wherever they appear and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words ‘Federal Aviation Agency’; 
and by striking subsection (c) of section 8 
and inserting in lieu thereof a new subsec- 
tion as follows: 

“‘(c) The United States Park Police may, 
at the request of the Administrator, be as- 
signed by the Secretary of the Interior, in his 
discretion, to patrol any area of the airport, 
and any members of the United States Park 
Police so assigned are hereby authorized and 
empowered to make arrests within the 
limits of the airport for the same offenses 
and in the same manner and circumstances 
as are provided in this section with respect to 
employees designated by the Administrator.’ 
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“Amendments to the International Aviation 
Facilities Act 


“Sec. 1403. The act of June 16, 1948 (62 
Stat. 450), as amended, is further amended 
by striking the words ‘Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
the words ‘Administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Agency’, and by striking the words 
‘Civil Aeronautics Administration’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the words ‘Federal 
Aviation Agency’; by striking paragraph (1) 
of section 2 and renumbering subsequent 
subsections; by striking the phrase ‘After 
consultation with the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee and’ from section 3; by striking the 
phrase ‘with the unanimous approval of the 
Air Coordinating Committee,’ from section 6; 
and by striking the sentence reading ‘Trans- 
fer of property in foreign territory shall be 
made hereunder only after consultation with 
the Air Coordinating Committee,’ wherever 
it appears in section 8. 


“Amendments to act relating to Coast Guard 
aids, to navigation and ocean stations 


“Sec. 1404. The act of August 4, 1949 (63 
Stat. 495), as amended, is further amended 
by striking the words ‘Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics’ wherever they appear and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the words ‘Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Aviation Agency’, and 
by striking the words ‘Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration’ wherever they appear and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the words ‘Federal 
Aviation Agency’. 

“Amendments to Federal Explosives Act 

“Sec. 1405. The act of November 24, 1942 
(56 Stat. 1022), is amended by striking the 
words ‘Civil Aeronautics Board’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the words ‘Administrator 
of the Federal Aviation Agency’. 


“Amendments to Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949 

“Sec. 1406. The Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, as amend- 
ed, is further amended by striking the phrase 
“Administrator of Civil Aeronautics’ in sec- 
tion 602 (d) (40 U. S. C. 474 (14)), and 
inserting in lieu thereof the phrase ‘Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Aviation Agency’. 


“Amendments to act relating to purchase 

and manufacture of materials and supplies 

“Sec. 1407. The act of March 4, 1915, as 
amended (31 U.S. C. 686), is further amend- 
ed by striking the phrase ‘Civil Aeronautics 
Administration’ and inserting in lieu there- 
of the phrase ‘Federal Aviation Agency’. 
“Amendments to Experimental Air Mail Act 

“Sec. 1408. The act of April 15, 1938, as 
amended (39 U. S. C. 470), is further amend- 
ed by striking the phrase ‘Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938’ and inserting in lieu thereof the 
phrase ‘Federal Aviation Act of 1958’. 
“Amendments to Transportation of Foreign 

Mail by Aircraft Act 

“Sec. 1409. The Act of August 27, 1940, as 
amended (49 U. S. C. 485a), is further 
amended by striking the phrase ‘Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938 and inserting in lieu 
thereof the phrase ‘Federal Aviation Act of 
1958’. 
“Amendments to act relating to transporta- 

tion of regular mail to Alaska by air 

“Sec. 1410. The Act of October 14, 1940, as 
amended (39 U. S. C. 488a), is further 
amended by striking the phrase ‘Civil Aero- 
mautics Act of 1938’ and inserting in Heu 
thereof the phrase ‘Federal Aviation Act of 
1958’. 

“Amendment to provision in the Federal 

Trade Commission Act 

Sec. 1411. Section 5 (a) (6) of the Act of 
September 26, 1914, as amended (15 U. S. C. 
45), is further amended by striking the 
phrase ‘Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938’ and 
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inserting in lieu thereof the phrase ‘Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958’. 


“TITLE XV—SAVINGS PROVISIONS AND EFFECTIVE 
DATE 
“Effect of transfers, repeals, and 
amendments 
“Existing Rules, Regulations, Orders, 
and So Forth 

“Sec. 1501. (a) All orders, determinations, 
rules, regulations, permits, contracts, certifi- 
cates, licenses, rates, and privileges which 
have been issued, made, or granted, or al- 
lowed to become effective, by the President, 
the Department of Commerce, the Secretary 
of Commerce, the Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics, the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
the Airways Modernization Board, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, or the Postmaster General, or any 
court of competent jurisdiction, under any 
provision of law repealed or amended by 
this Act, or in the exercise of duties, powers, 
or functions which, under this Act, are 
vested in the Administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Agency or the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, and which are in effect at the time 
this section takes effect, shall continue in 
effect according to their terms until modi- 
fied, terminated, superseded, set aside, or 
repealed by the Administrator or the Board, 
as the case may be, or by any court of com- 
petent jurisdiction, or by operation of law. 


“Pending Administrative Proceedings 


“(b) The provisions of this Act shall not 
affect any proceedings pending at the time 
this section takes effect before the Secretary 
of Commerce, the Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics, the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
the Chairman of the Airways- Moderniza- 
tion Board, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
or the Secretary of Agriculture; but any such 
proceedings shall be continued before the 
successor agency, orders therein issued, ap- 
peals therefrom taken, and payments made 
pursuant to such orders, as if this Act had 
not been enacted; and orders issued in any 
such proceedings shall continue in effect 
until modified, terminated, superseded, or 
repealed by the Administrator, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, or the Secretary of Agriculture or 
by operation of law. 

“Pending Judicial Proceedings 

“(c) The provisions of this Act shall not 
affect suits commenced prior to the date on 
which this section takes effect; and all such 
suits shall be continued by the successor 
agency, proceedings therein had, appeals 
therein taken, and judgments therein ren- 
dered, in the same manner and with the same 
effect as if this Act had not been passed. No 
suit, action, or other proceeding lawfully 
commenced by or against any agency or offi- 
cer of the United States, in relation to the 
discharge of official duties, shall abate by 
reason of any transfer of authority, power, 
or duties from such agency or officer to the 
Administrator or the Board under the provi- 
sions of this Act, but the court, upon motion 
or supplemental petition filed at any time 
within twelve months after such transfer, 
showing the necessity for a survival of such 
suit, action, or other proceeding to obtain a 
settlement of the questions involved, may 
allow the same to be maintained by or against 
the Administrator or the Board. 


“Personnel, property, and appropriations 

“Sec. 1502. (a) The officers, employees, and 
property (including office equipment and of- 
ficial records) of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration of the Department of Com- 
merce, and of the Airways Modernization 
Board, and such employees and property (in- 
cluding office equipment and official records) 
as the President, after consultation with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, shall determine to 
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have been employed by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board in the exercise and performance of 
those powers and duties vested in and im- 
posed upon it by the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938, as amended, and which are vested 
by this Act in the Agency, shall be trans- 
ferred to the Agency upon such date or dates 
as the President shall specify: Provided, 
That the transfer of such personnel shall 
be without reduction in classification or 
compensation, except that this requirement 
shall not operate after the end of the fiscal 
year during which such transfer is made to 
prevent the adjustment of classification or 
compensation to conform to the duties to 
which such transferred personnel may be 
assigned. 

“(b) Such of the unexpended balances of 
appropriations available for use by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and by the Airways Mod- 
ernization Board, and such of the unex- 
pended balances of appropriations available 
for use by the Civil Aeronautics Board in 
the exercise and performance of those powers 
and duties vested in and imposed upon it 
by the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended, and which are vested by this Act 
in the Administrator, shall be transferred to 
the Agency upon such date or dates as the 
President shall specify, and shall be avail- 
able for use in connection with the exercise 
and performance of the powers and duties 
vested in and imposed upon the Administra- 
tor by this Act. Where provisions of this 
Act which are to be administered by the 
Board are in substance reenactments (with 
or without modifications) of provisions of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended, administered by the Board at the 
time this section takes effect, the Board, in 
carrying out such provisions of this Act, may 
utilize unexpended balances of appropria- 
tions made for carrying out such provisions 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended. 

“(c) All records transferred to the Admin- 
istrator under this Act shall be available for 
use by him to the same extent as if such 
records were originally records of the Admin- 
istrator. 

“Members, officers, and employees of the 

Board 

“Sec. 1503. Nothing in this Act (1) shall 
affect the tenure of office of any individual 
who is a member of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board at the time title IV of this Act takes 
effect, or to nullify any action theretofore 
taken by the President in designating any 
such person as chairman or vice chairman of 
the Board, or (2) subject to section 1502 (a), 
change the status of the officers and em- 
ployees under the jurisdiction of the Board 
at that time. 

“Separability 

“Sec, 1504. If any provision of this Act or 
the application thereof to any person or 
circumstance is held invalid, the remainder 
of the Act and the application of such pro- 
vision to other persons or circumstances 
shall not be affected thereby. 

“Effective date 

“Sec. 1505. The provisions of this Act 
shall become effective as follows: 

“(1) Section 301, section 302 (a), (b), (c), 
(£). (1), amd (k), section 303 (a), section 
304, and section 1502 shall become effective 
on the date of enactment of this Act; and 

“(2) The remaining provisions shall be- 
come effective on the 60th day following 
the date on which the Administrator of the 
Federal Aviation Agency first appointed un- 
der this Act qualifies and takes office.” 

And the House agree to the same. 
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That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House to the 
title of the Senate bil and agree to the 
same. 

Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
MIKE MONRONEY, 
GEORGE A. SMATHERS, 
ALAN BIBLE, 


CHas. A. WOLVERTON, 

Jos. P. O'Hara, 

PAUL F. SCHENCK, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 3880) entitled “An 
act to create a Civil Aeronautics Board and 
a Federal Aviation Agency, to provide for 
the regulation and promotion of civil avia- 
tion in such manner as to best foster its 
development and safety, and to provide for 
the safe and efficient use of the airspace by 
both civil and military aircraft,” submit 
the following statement in explanation of 
the effect of the action agreed upon by the 
conferees and recommended in the accom- 
panying conference report: 

The House amendments struck out all of 
the Senate bill after the enacting clause and 
inserted a substitute text and provided a 
new title for the Senate bill, and the Senate 
disagreed to the House amendments. 

In large part the provisions of the Senate 
bill and the House substitute amendment 
were the same or similar, but there were some 
rather important differences. 

The committee of conference recommends 
that the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House to the 
text of the bill, with an amendment which 
is a substitute for both the text of the 
Senate bill and the House amendment to 
the text of the Senate bill, and also recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment 
to the title. 

The differences between the House amend- 
ment to the text of the bill and the substi- 
tute agreed to in conference are noted below, 
except for clerical corrections, incidental 
changes made necessary by reason of agree- 
ments reached by the conferees, and minor 
drafting and clarifying changes. 

Table of contents: The Senate bill con- 
tained a table of contents, immediately pre- 
ceding title I, showing the division of the 
bill into titles and sections. The House 
amendment omitted the table of contents. 
A table of contents is included in the bill 
agreed to in conference. 

Parachute jumpers: Section 101 (7) of 
the House amendment, unlike the Senate 
bill, included within the definition of the 
term “airman” any individual who makes 
test, exhibition, or practice parachute jumps 
from aircraft, whether for sport or for mone- 
tary consideration. The bill as agreed to in 
conference omits the House provisions as to 
parachute jumpers. 

Administrator and Deputy Administrator: 
One major point of difference between the 
Senate bill and the House amendment con- 
cerned the matter of military status or back- 
ground of the Deputy Administrator in any 
case where the Administrator is a former 
regular officer of one of the armed services, 

Both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment provided with respect to the Adminis- 
trator (as does the bill agreed to in con- 
ference, in section 301 (b)), that “at the 
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time of his nomination he shall be a civil- 
ian.” 

With respect to the Deputy Administrator, 
section 302 (b) of the bill as passed by the 
Senate provided that nothing in the act 
or other law should preclude appointment 
to the position of Deputy Administrator of 
an officer on active duty with the armed 
services, The House retained this provision, 
but added an exception, as follows: “except 
that if the Administrator is a former regu- 
lar officer of any one of the armed services, 
the Deputy Administrator shall not be an 
officer on active duty with one of the armed 
services or a retired or resigned regular of- 
ficer of one of the armed services.” 

This exception is retained in the bill 
agreed to in conference with a slight clari- 
fying change, so that it reads as follows: 
“except that if the Administrator is a former 
regular officer of any one of the armed serv- 
ices, the Deputy Administrator shall not be 
an officer on active duty with one of the 
armed services or a retired regular officer or 
a former regular officer of one of the armed 
services.” 

The requirement in section 301 (b) that 
the Administrator be a civilian at the time 
of his nomination means that he shall be a 
civilian in the strictest sense of the word. 
Thus, at the time he is nominated he may 
not be on the active or retired list of any 
regular component of the armed services or 
be on extended active duty In or with the 
armed services. 

The exception in section 302 (b) recognizes 
that the Administrator may be a former regu- 
lar officer of one of the armed services whose 
official connection with his former military 
service had been completely severed at the 
time he was nominated for the office of Ad- 
ministrator. However, it provides that in 
that event the Deputy Administrator must 
be a person without any prior service as a 
regular military officer. 

Personnel provisions: Section 202 (b) of 
the Senate bill contained provisions, not 
contained in the House amendment, au- 
thorizing the Civil Aeronautics Board to 
place not to exceed 15 positions in grades 
16, 17, and 18 of the General Schedule of the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, sub- 
ject to the standards and procedures pre- 
scribed by section 505 of that act. These 15 
positions were to be in addition to the total 
number of positions authorized to be placed 
in such grades by section 505 of the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1949. .Section 202 (b) of the 
bill as agreed to in conference is similar to 
section 202 (b) of the Senate bill, except 
that the number of such supergrade posi- 
tions is reduced from 15 to 8. The bill as 
agreed to in conference also makes it clear 
that these 8 supergrade positions for the 
Board are in addition to the number of posi- 
tions allocated to the Board from the total 
number authorized by section 505 of the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, and 
also are in addition to the number of such 
positions authorized for the Board by Public 
Law 85-469. Section 202 (b) of the con- 
ference agreement also provides that there 
shall be no reduction in total number of 
supergrade positions under section 505 (h) 
of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, 
by reason of the supergrade positions au- 
thorized for the Civil Aeronautics Board by 
Public Law 85-469. 

Section 302 (f) of the Senate bill, grant- 
ing general authority to the Administrator 
to appoint personnel in accordance with the 
civil-service and classification laws, con- 
tained language authorizing the Administra- 
tor to fix the compensation of not more than 
10 positions at rates not to exceed $19,500 
perannum. In the corresponding subsection 
of the House amendment this language was 
omitted. In the bill as agreed to in con- 
ference the language is restored. 

Section 302 (j) of the Senate bill con- 
tained provisions, not contained in the House 
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amendment, authorizing the Administrator 
to place not more than 100 positions in 
grades 16, 17, and 18 of the General Sched- 
ule of the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, subject to the standards and pro- 
cedures prescribed by section 505 of that 
act. These positions were to be in addition 
to the total number of positions authorized 
to be placed in such grades by such section 
505. Section 302 (j) of the bill as agreed 
to in conference is similar to section 302 (j) 
of the Senate bill, except that the number 
of such supergrade positions is reduced from 
150. The bill as agreed to in conference 
also makes it clear that these 50 supergrade 
positions are in addition to those positions 
transferred to the new Federal Aviation 
Agency under section 1502 of the conference 
agreement which were, before the effective 
date of section 302 (j) of the conference 
agreement, (1) allocated to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration under section 505 of 
the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, 
(2) authorized for the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration by Public Law 85-469, or (3) 
authorized for the Airways Modernization 
Board by Public Law 85-133. Section 302 
(j) of the conference agreement also pro- 
vides that there shall be no reduction in 
total number of supergrade positions under 
section 505 (h) of the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended, by reason of the super- 
grade positions authorized for the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration by Public Law 
85-469. 

Air mail pay: Section 406 of the bill agreed 
to in conference deals with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board's function of determining the 
fair and reasonable rates of compensation 
for transportation of mail by aircraft, the 
factors or elements to be considered in fixing 
such rates, the payment of such rates, and 
related matters. It is a reenactment, with 
certain modifications, of section 406 of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. 

Reorganization Plan No. 10 of 1953, which 
became effective on October 1, 1953, modi- 
fied the operation of section 406 of present 
law so as to provide, in effect, that so much 
of the total air mail rate payable to an air 
carrier under such section as was determined 
to be payable without regard to the “need” 
clause of subsection (b) thereof should be 
paid by the Postmaster General and that 
the remainder should be paid by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

Although Reorganization Plan No. 10 thus 
modified the operation of the law, no actual 
change was then made, nor has any since 
been made, in the text of section 406 to 
refiect the modifications made by the plan. 

In this legislation the Senate, in pro- 
posing to reenact section 406 of the pres- 
ent law, made modifications which would 
have excluded any element of subsidy from 
air mail rates and would have added a new 
provision providing for the determination of 
subsidy payments. Payments would have 
been made, however, in the manner provided 
for in Reorganization Plan No. 10. The 
House committee was not certain that the 
changes made by the Senate would not make 
some unintended change in the law as it 
operates today. It therefore modified the 
Senate bill so as to retain the text of sec- 
tion 406 as it is in present law, but added a 
subsection providing, first, that nothing in 
the section should be held to repeal or 
modify the Reorganization Plan No. 10 of 
1953, and second, that such plan should 
apply in the case of section 406 of this 
proposed legislation as it has been applica- 
ble with respect to the operation of sec- 
tion 406 of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938, as amended. 

The committee of conference feels that it 
is desirable at this time to restate in statu- 
tory form the law as it actually operates at 
present and to repeal the provisions of Re- 
organization Plan No, 10, particularly since 
one of the objectives of this legislation is 
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to eliminate obsolete and technically in- 
accurate provisions. 

Further study has been given to this 
matter since the bill passed the House. It 
has been possible for the committee of con- 
ference to work out compromise language 
which clearly does no more and no less than 
bring section 406 into conformity with the 
Reorganization Plan No. 10. With these 
changes it is possible to repeal Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 10 of 1953, and this is done 
in section 1401 (a) of the bill agreed to 
in conference. 

The total compensation to be fixed by the 
Board for the transportation of mail by air- 
craft is to be determined precisely as it is 
under the present law, and the determina- 
tion of that part to be paid by the Post- 
master General and that part to be paid by 
the Board will be made on the same basis 
as at present. 

Appeals under section 609: Section 609 of 
the bill as passed by the Senate and the 
House amendment, although not indenti- 
cal, both provided a procedure for the 
amendment, suspension, and revocation by 
the Administrator of certain types of cer- 
tificates. These provisions authorized any 
person affected by the Administrator’s ac- 
tion to appeal to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, 

The bill agreed to in conference follows 
closely the provisions of the House amend- 
ment, but a sentence has been added to 
provide that in the conduct of its hearings 
the Board shall not be bound by findings 
of fact of the Administrator. The addition 
of this provision probably makes no actual 
substantive change, but it has been inserted 
to conform with language appearing in the 
procedural provisions contained in section 
602, with respect to review by the Board of 
action of the Administrator in denying ap- 
plications for issuance or renewal of airman 
certificates. 

One respect in which the Senate bill and 
the House amendment differed, in the case 
of section 609, was that language was added 
in the House amendment to provide that 
when the Board had entered an order in a 
case appealed to it the Administrator could, 
as to matters of law, obtain judicial review 
of the order of the Board under the pro- 
visions of section 1006. This provision is 
omitted from the bill agreed to in con- 
ference, 

Declaration of policy applicable to Board: 
Section 2 of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938, as amended, now contains a single dec- 
laration of policy. In lieu of this single 
declaration, this proposed legislation (in 
secs. 102 and 103) contains two declarations 
of policy, one applicable to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and the other applicable to 
the Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Agency. 

Section 2 of the present law, in paragraph 
(f), states in effect that one of the objec- 
tives of the act shall be “the encouragement 
and development of civil aeronautics.” 
This clause has been carried over into both 
of the declarations of policy in the bill 
agreed to in conference, but the word ‘‘pro- 
motion,” has been inserted before the word 
“encouragement.” 

Some fear has been expressed, in the case 
of the declaration of policy applicable to the 
Board, that the addition of this word may 
be regarded as evidencing an intent that 
Congress wishes the Board to change in 
some way the economic regulatory policies 
or interpretations developed during the past 
20 years under the existing law. The addi- 
tion of this word is not intended to have any 
such effect. 

Effect of reenactment of provisions of 
present law: The committee of conference 
wishes to make it clear that it endorses, as 
expressing the intention of the managers on 
the part of the Senate and the managers on 
the part of the House, the statements in the 
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House debate, and the House Committee 
Report to the effect that the Congress does 
not intend that this reenactment of por- 
tions of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 
shall constitute legislative adoption of ad- 
ministrative interpretations and practices 
or of judicial decisions under that Act. It is 
important that there be no doubt on this 
point, particularly in view of the many 
legal controversies over the interpretation of 
the provisions of title IV. The reason for 
reenactment of the statute, instead of us- 
ing section-by-section amendments, as the 
legislative method of creating the Federal 
Aviation Agency (the main purpose of this 
legislation), was primarily the difficulty 
posed by the many amendments which the 
latter method would have necessitated and 
the risk of error inherent in that process. 

As stated in the report of the House Com- 
mittee on this legislation, therefore, the re- 
enactment of provisions now in effect is to 
be regarded as a completely neutral factor 
in any question arising hereafter as to the 
interpretation of the present law or of this 
new legislation. 

Effective date: Section 1415 of the Senate 
bill provided that all of title III and section 
1415 should take effect on the date of their 
enactment and that the remaining provi- 
sions should take effect on the 90th day fol- 
lowing the date of enactment of the bill, 
except that the Administrator was empow- 
ered to postpone the effective date of any 
provision of the bill (other than any provi- 
sion which would take effect on the date of 
its enactment) to such time as he might 
designate, but not beyond the 180th day fol- 
lowing such date of enactment. 

In lieu of the Senate provision, section 
1505 of the House amendment provided that 
certain named sections of title III and sec- 
tion 1505 should take effect on the date of 
their enactment and that the remaining pro- 
visions should take effect on the 30th day 
following the date on which the Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Aviation Agency first 
appointed under the legislation qualifies and 
takes office. 

The effective-date provision in the bill 
agreed to in conference (sec. 1505) is identi- 
cal to section 1505 of the House amendment, 
except that the 30-day provision is extended 
to 60 days. 

Oren Harris, 

KENNETH A. ROBERTS, 

WALTER ROGERS, 

JoHN J. FLYNT, Jr., 

Cuas. A. WOLVERTON, 

Jos. P. O'Hara, 

Pau. F. SCHENCK, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, this con- 
ference report is generally referred to as 
the new Federal Aviation Agency. It 
has been before the committee for some 
time. The record has been thoroughly 
made on it. It has been worked out as 
satisfactorily as possible. We think it is 
one of the most important, outstanding 
proposed bills of this 85th Congress. 

I yield to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. SCHENCK]. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, when 
S. 3880 was before us here in the House 
a few days ago, I was very happy then 
to urge its approval because I feel this 
legislation has great merit for the bene- 
fit of our entire Nation and all our citi- 
zens. This legislation is very necessary 
for many reasons already adequately 
stated and it is important not only for 
all those who fly and use private, com- 
mercial, and military aircraft, but it is 
also very important to all those over 
whom and over whose property these 
flights aremade. This legislation is also 
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of special importance to our national 
defense. 

It has been my great privilege and 
high honor, Mr. Speaker, to serve as a 
member of the joint House-Senate con- 
ference committee appointed to resolve 
the differences in the legislative meas- 
ures as they were originally approved in 
the House and in the other body. This 
conference report, Mr. Speaker, is not 
the perfect and final answer because ex- 
perience in all these matters will no 
doubt show us the need for some amend- 
ments in the future. It is, however, the 
very best legislation that can be pre- 
sented at this time with our present 
knowledge and experience. 

Mr. Speaker, I have had a long and 
deep personal interest in all phases of 
the problems in air transportation and I 
have developed a very real appreciation 
for the work of all those whose pioneer- 
ing in the field of aviation has made air 
transportation, as we know it today, pos- 
sible. A group of such pioneers known 
as the Early Birds made great contribu- 
tions to all phases of these many prob- 
lems and I feel this is a most appropri- 
ate time to pay a much deserved tribute 
to them. I do this, not only because I 
esteem those persons who gave wings to 
mankind, but also because it was in my 
own district of the great State of Ohio, 
in the city of Dayton, that those most 
famous of all pioneers of the air, Wil- 
bur and Orville Wright, were living when 
they invented the airplane nearly 55 
years ago. 

The Early Birds organization is a 
unique group of men and women who 
flew solo before December 17, 1916. To 
qualify for membership an applicant 
must have piloted, alone, an airplane, 
dirigible airship, balloon, glider, or heli- 
copter, and furnish proof that this was 
accomplished during the first 13 years of 
human flight. The date of December 17 
is significant because it was on that day 
in 1903 that the Wright brothers made 
the first of all human flights in a powered 
and controlled heavier-than-air craft at 
Kitty Hawk, N.C. That day in 1916 was 
chosen as the closing date for qualifica- 
tion because it limits membership to 
those who learned to fly before the entry 
of America into World War I. By limit- 
ing the membership to the prewar fliers, 
the Early Birds select those who first flew 
solely for the love of flight itself, quite 
apart from the call of military duty, al- 
though when our country called, many 
of these pilots joined our flying services, 
or applied their skills in the design and 
production of aircraft and military 
equipment. 

When a person learns to fly, he adds 
a new dimension to living, and when 
fliers get together there are none who 
enjoy their reminiscences more than the 
oldtimers, those who can recall when an 
airplane was a rarity and all pilots were 
heroes. In the days of the Early Birds 
there were only a few schools where fly- 
ing was taught. Students had to finance 
their own lessons. Some of these pio- 
neers even built their own airplanes and 
taught themselves to fly. The idea for 
forming these first pilots into an organ- 
ization came in 1928 as the 25th anni- 
versary of the Wright brothers’ first 
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flight was nearing. Very appropriately, 
the first person invited to join was Orville 
Wright. Wilbur had died in 1912. 

A roster of those who have been ac- 
cepted for membership in this organiza- 
tion reads like a rollcall of the Aeronau- 
tical Hall of Fame. Each member de- 
serves a separate biography, but I must 
limit myself to afew. The organizers of 
the Early Birds were Percy G. B. Morriss 
and Ernest Larue Jones, with Benjamin 
Foulois and several other pioneer pilots 
assisting. “Bud” Morriss, as he was 
generally known, learned to fly in 1910 
following early experiences as a sailor in 
full-rigged ships, as a soldier in the Boer 
War, and as a telegrapher and agent for 
the Marconi Co. during the first days of 
radio. Morriss was elected first presi- 
dent of the Early Birds. Foulois was 
elected vice president. Back in 1909 he 
had flown as a passenger with Orville 
Wright on a recordmaking 10-mile cross- 
country flight. The next year he taught 
himself to fly in our Army’s first airplane, 
and in the early thirties became head of 
the Army Air Corps. 

Ernest Jones was the first secretary 
of this group. He had made glider 
flights at Morris Park in New York City, 
and in 1907 founded the magazine Aero- 
nautics. Through his close association 
with aeronautical events he bacame one 
of the world’s outstanding historians of 
flight. As a colonel in our Air Force 
during World War II he compiled a de- 
tailed chronology of aeronautics which 
remains as a monument to his devotion 
to collecting the true facts about flying. 

The first treasurer was Holden C. 
Richardson, better known as Captain 
Dick, who was one of our Navy's first 
pilots of aircraft, developed the first air- 
craft catapult, and in 1919 was pilot of 
the NC-3, which was one of the squad- 
rons which took off from Newfoundland 
to fly across the Atlantic. Only the 
NC-4 of that group of huge flying boats 
reached Europe. It was commanded by 
another Early Bird, Albert C. Read. An- 
other member of this organization, Pat- 
rick Bellinger, was in charge of the 
NC-1; but the heroism of Richardson 
and his companions in the NC-3, after 
their forced landing at sea, forms a bril- 
liant chapter in that story. Of these 
first officers of the Early Birds, only 
Foulois and Richardson are alive today. 

One of the most venerated, while also 
one of the most active members, is 
Frank P. Lahm, now a brigadier gen- 
eral, retired. In 1908 he was the first 
Army officer in the world to fly in an 
airplane when he rode as a passenger 
with Orville Wright at Fort Myer, Va. 
The 3d of September this year will be 
celebrated as the golden anniversary of 
those first flights on an Army base, and 
General Lahm will be there. He was 
taught to fly by Wilbur Wright at Col- 
lege Park, Md., in 1909. The second 
president of the Early Birds was Earle 
Ovington, now deceased, who in 1911 
became the first aviator officially ap- 
proved by our Post Office Department as 
an air-mail pilot. One of the early sea- 
plane pilots, J. Lansing Callan, now a 
retired admiral, was president in 1932. 
The late Walter Brookins, who had been 
one of the first pupils of the Wright 
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brothers’ school, headed the group in 
1937. His successors were Jack Vilas, 
who made the first flight across Lake 
Erie in 1913; Beckwith Havens who flew 
as a National Guard pilot in 1910; and 
Prank Coffyn, who in 1912 took off from 
the ice-choked harbor of New York City 
to fly over the Statue of Liberty and take 
motion pictures of the ships below. 
These three pioneers are alive today, 
Coffyn being still active in the aircraft 
industry. 

Other Early Bird officers and trustees 
who are still living include Igor Sikorsky 
who designed and flew the first success- 
ful helicopter in America; Grover Loen- 
ing who was an engineering associate 
of the Wright brothers in 1913, was first 
aeronautical engineer of our Army in 
1915, designed the famous amphibian 
planes which flew around South America 
in 1927, and is now a consultant to our 
President; Capt. Ralph Barnaby, who 
was America’s first licensed glider pilot 
and now a retired naval officer, but still 
active in aeronautics at the Franklin In- 
stitute; the Honorable J. A. D. McCurdy, 
who made the first flight in Canada in 
1909 and became Governor of Nova Sco- 
tia; Gen. Carl Spaatz, who commanded 
our Strategic Air Forces in Europe during 
Warld War II; Robert Fowler, who in 
1912 completed a flight across the Amer- 
ican Continent which had required over 
a hundred days; Col. Warren Eaton, who 
designed two of the airplanes flown by 
the great Lincoln Beachey in 1915; and 
Brig. Gen. T. DeWitt Milling who was a 
close military associate of Generals 
“Hap” Arnold and Billy Mitchell. 

One of the oldest living Early Birds is 
Roy Knabenshue who in 1904 piloted the 
Baldwin airship at the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion, and who became a maker and ex- 
hibitor of airships, and later was man- 
ager for the Wright exhibition team. 

Among the members of this organiza- 
tion who founded great aviation com- 
panies, but who have since taken off on 
their last flight are Glenn H. Curtiss, 
Glenn L. Martin, Edward A. Stinson, 
Louis Bleriot, Louis Breguet, and An- 
thony Fokker. The last three of this 
group of early pilots and prominent 
manufacturers were of European birth. 
Foreign pilots are accepted by this or- 
ganization if they flew before Europe 
went to war in 1914. Among living Lady 
Birds of this pioneer group are Blanche 
Stuart Scott who received lessons from 
Glenn Curtiss in 1910; Mathilde Moisant 
who flew the same year; Marjorie and 
Katherine Stinson who assisted their 
brothers, Eddie and John, as flight in- 
structors back in 1912; Ruth Law Oliver 
whose flight from Chicago to New York 
in a Curtiss pusher made headlines back 
in 1916; and “Tiny” Broadwick who made 
parachute jumps from Glenn Martin’s 
airplane during the early teens of this 
century. 

Early Bird pilots who became eminent 
designers of aircraft include Giuseppe 
Bellanca, Vincent Burnelli, E. M. Laird, 
Stony Stadlman, Waldo Waterman, Al- 
lan Lockheed, George Prudden, Arthur 
Heinrich, Joseph Cato, George Page, and 
others. Among those who produced no- 
table engines for aircraft are Stanley 
Page and Glenn Curtiss. One who de- 
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veloped the parachute was Leslie Irvin. 
Those who made important advance- 
ments with aircraft instruments are Lu- 
zerne Custer, who was also a notable 
balloonist, Luis DeFlorez, Elisha Fales, 
James Kinney, and Clarence DeGiers. I 
am very proud to claim Luzerne Custer, 
a resident of Dayton, Ohio, as one of my 
constituents. I also want to mention 
here that Dayton boasts of two other 
members of this illustrious organiza- 
tion—A. Francis Arcier and Milton H. 
Simmons. 

A number of the Early Birds are still 
active licensed pilots. ‘These include 
Billy Parker who, although a skillful 
pilot of modern transports, enjoys most 
to fly his old Curtiss pusher made back 
in 1913; Robert Shank, who was one of 
the first airmail pilots, manages his own 
air field in Indiana; Ernie Hall, of War- 
ren, Ohio, operates a flight school and 
personally instructs his pupils; and 
George Scragg, of Cleveland, a former 
president of the Early Birds and now 
the treasurer, and editor of the organi- 
zation’s magazine, which is called 
“Chirp,” pilots his own plane, and is 
particularly proud that his son was re- 
cently licensed as a pilot. Also an ac- 
tive pilot who soon will celebrate his 50th 
year at the controls of an airplane is 
Russell Holderman, of Rochester, N. Y., 
who, at the recent annual reunion of 
the Early Birds at Pittsburgh, was 
elected president. 

The secretary of the Early Birds is 
Paul E. Garber, who first piloted an 
aircraft when he flew his home-made 
glider in Washington, D. C., back in 
1914. He was in the first airmail serv- 
ice operated by the Post Office Depart- 
ment in 1918, was in both World Wars 
and is now head curator of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, National Air Mu- 
seum. That museum, where the Wright 
brothers’ Kitty Hawk, Lindbergh’s Spirit 
of St. Louis, and other renowned air- 
craft are displayed, has been designated 
official depository for relics of the Early 
Birds, and is now receiving the consid- 
eration of Congress for a much-needed 
building of its own. 

In these days when aviation has ad- 
vanced civilization to the extent that we 
can fly across the continent in a few 
hours and to Europe in less than half a 
day; when we can circle the world by 
regularly scheduled commercial airlines 
in less than a week; when airplanes have 
attained speeds of over 2,000 miles per 
hour, and climbed to more than 100,000 
feet; and unmanned aircraft have pene- 
trated outer space to place satellites in 
orbit, we are astounded as we pause to 
contemplate the audacity and attain- 
ments of man. But, let us pause also to 
acknowledge our debt to those persons 
who have originated and developed these 
stupendous aircraft of today. Human 
flight is a product of this 20th century 
and many of us here in Congress have 
witnessed its growth from infancy. It 
is the Early Birds who. nurtured its 
growth and gave it strength. 

Chronologically, the Early Birds organ- 
ization will cease to exist with the pass- 
ing of its last member. Most of them 
are now in their sixties, many in their 
seventies, a few in their eighties, and 
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at least one, Dr. George Francis Myers 
of New York City, a helicopter pioneer, 
has passed ninety. A recent count of 
the full membership since the origin 
of the organization shows that more than 
200 of these pioneers have flown on to 
the Great Beyond, with more than 30 of 
them passing during the last 2 years. 
The present active membership numbers 
an even 300. Thus, the Eearly Birds has 
been called a dying organization, but I 
maintain that the deeds and accom- 
plishments of these men and women 
will never die. Their spirit lives on in 
the mighty wings and powerful engines 
of today’s air transports, in the aerial 
defenders of our Nation, and in the air- 
craft of the newer tomorrow which will 
carry man into outer space. 

While the Early Birds yet live, I offer 
them this tribute of our gratitude for 
all that they had done to aid mankind, 
and I pay homage to those who have 
taken their last flight, some of them by 
paying the supreme sacrifice, so that you 
and I can derive the benefit of flight as 
it is today. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
has been thoroughly explained and the 
report clearly indicates the action of the 
conferees. 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. I join in 
the statement of my colleague with ref- 
erence to this bill. As one of the con- 
ferees, may I say it is far-reaching, it is 
a very necessary and important piece of 
legislation, and I urge the adoption of 
the conference report. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Georgia [Fr. FLYNT] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee which has spon- 
sored this legislation, I feel it desirable 
to explain what I believe to be the com- 
mittee’s intent as to any points which 
have not heretofore been raised. I wish 
to explain the significance of adding the 
word “promotion” to paragraph (f) of 
the Declaration of Policies to guide the 
Board. 

This is purely and simply to make 
paragraph (f) of section 102 verbatim 
the same as paragraph (b) of section 103, 
so that the policy which guides the Board 
in its accident investigatory powers will 
be identical with the policy which guides 
the Administrator in his much broader 
air safety regulatory powers. There is 
no other Congressional intent involved. 

It would be a particular mistake to 
construe the addition of this word in 
section 102 (f) as any indication of Con- 
gressional sentiment regarding the eco- 
nomics or expansion of the air transport 
industry. It is not intended to condone 
or encourage in any way arguments ad- 
vocating more extensive certification of 
carriers, new entry, or anything of the 
sort. A reading of the committee’s hear- 
ings will make this abundantly evident. 
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Section 2 of the act of 1938, entitled 
“Declaration of Policy,” reads as follows 
in its last two paragraphs: 

(e) The regulation of air commerce in 
such manner as to best promote its devel- 
opment and safety; and 

(f) The encouragement and development 
of civil aeronautics. 


The declaration of policy in the new 
law has been divided into two parts, 
section 102 stating factors which the 
Board is to consider as being in the pub- 
lic interest and in accordance with pub- 
lic convenience and necessity, and sec- 
tion 103 stating factors which the Ad- 
ministrator is to consider as being in the 
public interest. The necessity for these 
separate statements of policy for the 
Board and the Administrator arises, of 
course, from the whole purpose of this 
present legislation, which is to create a 
Federal Aviation Agency for better han- 
dling of problems of air safety. 

In the course of enunciating these two 
separate declarations of policy the Con- 
gress has reenacted verbatim, as section 
102, the section dealing with the policies 
to guide the Board, all paragraphs of 
section 2 of the act of 1938, except para- 
graphs (e) and (f), referred to above, 
which will now read as follows: 

(e) The promotion of safety in air com- 
merce; and 

(f) The promotion, encouragement, and 
development of civil aeronautics. 


The change in paragraph (e) arises 
simply from the fact that the present 
legislation takes certain regulatory 
powers over air safety away from the 
Board and puts them in the hands of 
the newly created Federal Aviation 
Agency. It is consequently unnecessary 
for the Board to be primarily concerned 
with regulating air commerce in the in- 
terest of safety. This function has been 
transferred to the Administrator in sec- 
tion 103 (a). 

The change in paragraph (f) is very 
minor, amounting only to the addition 
of one word, “promotion,” which was 
done to make this paragraph exactly 
identical to paragraph (b) of section 
103. The purpose of this is to give to the 
Board the same policy guidance, as to 
such matters of air safety as may still 
remain or may come within its purview, 
as the legislation gives to the Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Aviation Agency. 

There was no intention to change in 
any way the policy declarations as to 
economic regulation, and the addition 
of the word “promotion,” which was 
done to make 102 (f) identical with 103 
(b), should certainly never be construed 
as any kind of directive to the Board 
regarding policies or attitudes or long 
range concepts which it may take into 
consideration in the course of its eco- 
nomic regulatory functions. 

This explanation of this minor change 
in section 102 (f) is consistent with the 
remarks made at pages 11 and 12 of the 
House Committee report regarding the 
two different declarations of policy. It 
is also, of course, implicit in the state- 
ment at page 15 of that report that the 
law governing air carrier economic 
regulation is reenacted without sub- 
stantive change. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AMENDING SECTION 207 OF THE 
HAWAIIAN HOMES COMMISSION 
ACT, 1920 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 8478) to 
amend section 207 of the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act, 1920, to permit 
the establishment of a post office on Ha- 
waiian homelands, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, and concur in the Ssnate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Line 6, strike out “and.” 

Strike out line 7 and insert “offices, and 
other improvements for public purposes.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act 
amending the Hawaiian Homes Commission 
Act to permit the establishment of a post 
office on Hawaiian homelands, and for 
other purposes.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman give us a 
short explanation of this bill? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
original legislation provided for the 
Hawaiian Homes Commission to grant 
licenses for lots for the establishment of 
post offices on Hawaiian Homes Commis- 
sion lands. The other body placed in 
the legislation the phrase “and other 
improvements for public purposes.” 
That is the gist of the amendment. It 
makes the authority somewhat more in- 
clusive. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I thank 
the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


VICKSBURG NATIONAL HISTORICAL 
PARK 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's desk the bill (H. R. 7466) to 
provide for the establishment of a facil- 
ity of the Vicksburg National Historical 
Park, with Senate amendments thereto, 
and concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, line 8, strike out “Historical” and 
insert “Military.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act 
to provide for the establishment of a facility 
of the Vicksburg National Military Park.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 
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The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROVIDING FOR SETTLEMENT AND 
ENTRY OF PUBLIC LANDS IN 
ALASKA CONTAINING COAL, OIL, 
OR GAS 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 4635) to 
provide for settlement and entry of pub- 
lic lands in Alaska containing coal, oil, or 
gas under section 10 of the act of May 
14, 1898, as amended, with Senate 
amendment thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Page 2, line 16, after “act” insert “: Pro- 
vided, however, That this section shall not 
be construed to divest or impair any right 
which has heretofore vested in any person, 
firm, or corporation pursuant to lease, con- 
tract or any other provision of law.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Col- 
orado? 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
wonder if the gentleman from Colorado 
can give us a short explanation of this. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
amendment of the other body simply 
provides that the matter shall not be 
retroactive. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
was very glad to hear my friend from 
Colorado refer to the amendment adopt- 
ed in the “other body” because there is a 
very bad habit developing among some 
columnists and among editorial writers 
throughout the country to refer to the 
“other” body as the “upper” body and to 
the House as the “lower’’ House. I sug- 
gest that they read the Constitution 
again wherein they will find that both 
bodies are coequal branches of the 
Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROVIDING FOR EXTENSION OF 
CERTAIN AUTHORIZED FUNC- 
TIONS OF THE SECRETARY OF 
THE INTERIOR TO AREAS OTHER 
THAN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 11123) 
providing for the extension of certain 
authorized functions of the Secretary of 
the Interior to areas other than the 
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United States, its Territories and pos- 
sessions, with Senate amendment 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 


Page 2, lines 9 and 10, strike out “, in no 
event to exceed the sum of $1,500,000.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman explain this? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
as it passed this body carried with it a 
limitation of $1,500,000. The other 
body, upon request of the Department 
of the Interior, suggested that in this 
particular instance there should not be 
any limitation, that the responsibility 
for the amount to be expended, being 
limited and small, should be carried out 
under the general authority that the 
Department of the Interior has as deter- 
mined by decision made by the great 
Committee on Appropriations here in 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


DEVELOPMENT BY THE SECRETARY 
OF THE INTERIOR. OF INDEPEND- 
ENCE NATIONAL HISTORICAL 
PARK 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 1244) to 
provide for the development by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior of the Independ- 
ence National Historical Park, and for 
other purposes, with Senate amendment 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 2, after line 3, insert: 

“Sec. 3. (a) Subsection (d) of section 1 of 
the act of June 28, 1948 (16 U. S. C. 407m), 
is hereby amended by striking out the colon 
and inserting in lieu thereof immediately 
before the proviso the following: ‘, and cer- 
tain land and buildings adjoining “project 
E,” being known and numbered as 8, 10, and 
12 North Second Street and 201, 203, 205, 
207, 209, 211-213, 215, 217, 219, and 221 
Market Street:’. 

“(b) The first sentence of section 6 of 
such act of June 28, 1948 (16 U. S. C. 407r), 
is amended by striking out ‘$7,700,000’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘$7,950,000’.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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AMENDING BANKRUPTCY ACT 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask > 


unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 13) to 
amend sections 323, 331, 334, 335, 336, 337, 
363, and 376 of, and to add a new section 
to, the Bankruptcy Act approved July 1, 
1898, and acts amendatory thereof and 
supplemental thereto, with Senate 
amendments thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, lines 22 and 23, strike out “as 
shown by the schedules.” 

Page 2, lines 24 and 25, strike out “as 
shown by the schedules.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, will the gentle- 
man briefly explain these amendments? 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, 
briefly they are to eliminate an incon- 
sistency between the section of the bill 
which requires that notice of a meeting 
of creditors be accompanied by a sched- 
ule of assets and liabilities, and a section 
of the existing law which permits the 
court to allow a delay in the filing of 
schedules. Otherwise it might not be 
possible to comply with both sections 
of the law without these amendments. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the gentle- 
man and withdraw my reservation of 
objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. NATCHER], 


DEATH OF HON. AUGUSTUS OWSLEY 
STANLEY, FORMER REPRESENTA- 
TIVE AND SENATOR FROM KEN- 
TUCKY 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to announce to the Members of the 
House the death on yesterday, August 
12, here in Washington, D. C., of a for- 
mer Member of this body, the Honorable 
Augustus Owsley Stanley. 

The death of Senator Stanley removes 
from this earth one of Kentucky’s great 
statesmen, and a man recognized 
throughout the country as a leader and 
a.man of public spirit. He was a great 
orator, and a kind, considerate man. He 
was able, sincere, industrious, and cour- 
teous, and his death is a great loss to the 
Nation. The record established by this 
distinguished statesman will remain a 
challenge to all. 

Senator Stanley was born in Shelby- 
ville, Ky., on May 21, 1867. He began 
the practice of law in Flemingsburg, Ky:, 
and subsequently practiced law in Hen- 
derson, Ky., in the present Second Con- 
gressional District. He was elected a 
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Member of the House of Representatives 
on March 4, 1903, and served until March 
3, 1915. On December 7, 1915, he was 
elected Governor of Kentucky and 
served until May 18, 1919, when he re- 
signed, having been elected as a United 
States Senator. He served as a Member 
of the Senate until March 3, 1925. 

Senator Stanley was appointed to the 
International Joint Commission on May 
9, 1930, and on March 7, 1933, was 
elected as Chairman of the Commission. 
He served in this capacity until his re- 
tirement on February 1, 1954. 

Senator Stanley leaves surviving him 
his widow, his two sons, Augustus Owsley 
Stanley, Jr., William Stanley, and his 
grandchildren. Although funeral ar- 
rangements have not been completed, I 
am informed that he will be buried in 
Frankfort, Ky. I extend to his widow. 
his children, and grandchildren my 
deepest sympathy in their bereavement. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members may have 3 legislative 
days to extend their remarks in connec- 
tion with the death of Senator Stanley. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Kentucky and the Nation are 
grieved at the loss of one of the last of 
Kentucky’s 19th century statesmen, 
Augustus Owsley Stanley. He first 
served as a State official when elected 
to the Electoral College in 1900. He be- 
came a Member of this body 55 years ago 
and later served the State with honor, 
first as Governor of Kentucky and then 
as one of its United States Senators. 

In 1930 at the age of 67, he was ap- 
pointed as a member of the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission, to be elevated 
to the position of chairman 3 years later 
where he spent the last 25 years of his 
official life. 

For more than one-half century he 
dedicated his services to the State and 
Nation as a public servant. The people 
of this country owe a debt of gratitude 
to such statesmen as A. O. Stanley. His 
family and friends may proudly say 
“Well done.” 

Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, the death 
of the Honorable Augustus Owsley Stan- 
ley will be mourned by all Kentuckians 
and all Americans. 

Blessed with ability in many fields, his 
outstanding characteristic was his love 
of his fellow man. This trait predomi- 
nated his actions throughout his political 
life. Etched upon the books of both the 
State of Kentucky and our National 
Government, are actions resulting from 
this great man’s efforts from which we 
all have benefited. 

Pioneer in the field of humanitarian 
legislation, the turn of events have 
proven his wisdom and foresight. His 
was the true philosophy of government 
for the people. 

Prior to his coming to the Congress in 
1903, Owsley Stanley’s name had become 
linked with good government. His 
charitableness and his graciousness be- 
came-so widespread that his fellow Ken- 
tuckians called upon him to represent 
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them in the Halls of the United States 
Congress in 1903. In this office he served 
until 1915. Throughout this service 
these principles predominated. 

In the year 1915 the folks of Kentucky 
called him to serve as their chief exec- 
utive. In this capacity he served faith- 
fully and well through 1919. In this 
office he remained steadfast to these 
principles and objectives. Written on 
the books in old Kentucky history is the 
record that his was an administration 
for the people. 

Following this service, Kentuckians 
demanded further of his time and his 
ability. They elected him to the United 
States Senate, in which office he served 
ably and faithfully through 1925. Be- 
cause the administration in power was 
of opposite political faith, the voice of 
Owsley Stanley was in the minority. 
Nevertheless, here, too, he etched an 
enviable record, the course of which was 
charted upon the seas he so well knew— 
government for the people. 

Governor Stanley, fortunately, lived to 
see many of the principles for which he 
stood—and oftentimes apparently stood 
alone—written upon the books. No one 
received greater joy and greater pleasure 
than Governor Stanley did when the 
Federal Government, through the Con- 
gress, recognized its- obligation to the 
disabled, the lame and the blind, the 
poor and the suffering, and others in 
distress. 

Governor Stanley’s passing is truly a 
passing of an era. All will miss him 
because he was a friend to all. I extend 
to his widow and his family my sincere 
sympathy. 

Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, announce- 
ment has been made today of the death 
of Hon. A. O. Stanley, one of my eminent 
fellow Kentuckians and a former Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives for 
a period of 12 years, he having served in 
this body from March 4, 1903, to March 3, 
1915. This announcement has been re- 
ceived with real sorrow by his relatives 
and friends and those who were closely 
associated with him over a long period 
of years. 

Iremember Mr. Stanley as the wartime 
Governor of Kentucky during the days 
of World War I. Also, I remember him 
as one of the most gifted orators I have 
ever been privileged to hear on a speak- 
er’s platform. He was a master of rhet- 
oric and eloquence and on many occa- 
sions was able to hold an audience spell- 
bound for an hour or more with his 
speechmaking talents. Another char- 
acteristic of his was his ability to walk 
with common people and understand 
their outlook and problems. 

He and my father were friends even 
though they belonged to different politi- 
cal parties and had different attitudes on 
various matters. But I suppose their 
friendship was probably based on the 
humble beginning of each of these two 
men, Mr. Stanley having been born and 
reared as the son of a humble minister 
of the gospel in Kentucky and my father 
having been born and reared as the son 
of a humble mountain farmer of Ken- 
tucky. 

CcIv——1099 
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Many outstanding and distinct honors 
were bestowed upon Mr. Stanley during 
his lifetime and he had the high privi- 
lege of serving, in addition to his years 
in the House of Representatives, as Gov- 
ernor of Kentucky, and as a United 
States Senator from Kentucky, and 
finally as an official in a quasi-judicial 
body here in Washington during the lat- 
ter years of his life. And now that he 
has gone from us we would express the 
fervant hope that he may have gone to 
join that choir invisible of those immor- 
tal dead who will live forever in a life 
planned by the Lord for all the just and 
the redeemed of God’s family. As Chris- 
tians, we know that life everlasting 
comes through the love, grace, and re- 
demptive power of God Almighty. As 
one writer has well said: 

The love of God is greater far 
Than tongue or pen can tell; 

It goes beyond the highest star 
And reaches to the lowest hell. 


When we think of our friends that we 
have loved long since and lost for awhile, 
we can always remember the omnipo- 
tence of the Creator of this world and 
the unchanging character of His grace 
toward all those who belong to Him 
through faith. This thought has been 
eloquently expressed in the words of one 
of our great hymns: 

Oh love that will not let me go 

I rest my weary soul in thee. 

I give thee back the life I owe 

That in thy ocean depths its flow 

May richer, fuller be. 


Oh light that followest all my way, 
I yield my flickering torch to thee. 
My heart restores its borrowed ray 
That in thy sunshine’s glow its day 
May brighter, fairer be. 


Oh joy that seekest me through pain, 

I cannot close my heart to thee. 

I trace the rainbow through the rain 
And feel the promise is not vain 

That morn shall tearless be. 

Oh cross that liftest up my head, 

I dare not ask to fly from thee. 

I lay in dust life’s glory dead 

And from the ground there blossoms red 
Life that shall endless be. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to extend to 
the surviving members of Mr. Stanley’s 
family my sincere sympathy on the occa- 
sion of the passing of this eminent Ken- 
tuckian who held various positions of 
great honor in my native State during 
the years of this past generation. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
comment on the great loss of former 
Congressman, Governor, and Senator, 
Augustus Owsley Stanley, who passed 
away at age 91 at his home here night 
before last. 

Senator Stanley’s career was a long 
and distinguished one. He was born in 
Shelbyville, Ky., which is located in the 
great Fourth Congressional District, 
which I have the honor to represent here. 
He graduated from Centre College, Dan- 
ville, Ky., which is also my alma mater, 
and later was a member of the faculty 
of Christian College in Kentucky. In his 
spare time he studied law, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1894. 

His political career began in 1900, 
when he was a Presidential elector on 
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the Democratic ticket of William Jen- 
nings Bryan and Adlai E. Stevenson. 
Two years later, he was elected to Con- 
gress from Kentucky’s Second District 
and was returned in the five succeeding 
elections. During his 12 years as a Con- 
gressman, he came most into public 
notice during his investigation of the 
United States Steel Corp. In 1915, he 
was elected Governor of Kentucky, 
served through World War I, and was 
elected to the Senate at the war’s end. 
When he ran for a second term as Sen- 
ator in 1924, he was defeated under the 
Republican avalanche in which Ken- 
tucky, for the first time, voted for a 
Republican President. 

Senator Stanley remained in Wash- 
ington where he established a law prac- 
tice. He was appointed by Herbert 
Hoover to serve as head of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission, created to 
settle disputes arising along the United 
States-Canadian boundary, from 1930 
until 1954. He retired at the age of 86. 

Senator Stanley was not only one of 
the most colorful individuals ever to pass 
across the stage of Kentucky politics but 
what is more, he was known to be one 
of the greatest, if not the greatest, silver- 
tongued, golden-throated orators of his 
generation. 

As an example of his raw courage, 
honesty, convictions, and his great ora- 
torical ability, he saved the life of a 
colored man about to be hanged by a 
mob. When the Governor heard of the 
mob and the fact that they were about 
to storm the jail and hang him, without 
benefit of State militia, guards, or per- 
sonal aids, he dashed alone into the 
town, mounted a platform, and spoke to 
the crowd. At first, he could hardly 
be heard above the roar and din but 
he literally outshouted the seething 
group which was so overwrought. When 
his voice finally carried over the noise 
and “yack yack” of the mob, his first 
words were: 

As your Governor, I have sworn to uphold 
the laws of Kentucky—that I shall do and if 
you are going to hang this Negro, then you 
will have to hang your Governor first, 


He then proceeded, after the crowd 
quieted down, to give them a lesson in 
government, decency, and morals. Fact 
of the matter is, the leader and the 
ringleaders of the mob were actually in 
tears—with this, the crowd quietly and 
ashamedly dispersed and order was re- 
stored. 

The Nation has truly lost an able legis- 
lator, one who served with great honor 
and ability, not only in the House of 
Representatives, in the United States 
Senate, but in addition thereto, served 
his native and beloved Commonwealth 
of Kentucky as Governor extremely well. 
If the life of A. O. Stanley could be emu- 
lated, even in a small sense, by those 
of us here today and by those who will 
follow in years to come, what a won- 
derful world this would be. He was a 
Christian, a great lawyer, an outstand- 
ing statesman, a fearless leader, a fine 
husband, a devoted father, and one of 
our greatest citizens. He was an all 
American. 
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I extend my deepest sympathy to his 
beloved wife, two sons, and the other 
members of his wonderful family. 


LABOR REFORM BILL 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, as the 85th Congress ap- 
proaches adjournment day, it becomes 
obvious that the only hope for enact- 
ment of any union reform legislation 
this year is for the House to take up and 
pass the Kennedy-Ives bill, S. 3974. 

S. 3974 is not a perfect bill, but it is a 
necessary first step in dealing with evils 
in the labor-management field exposed 
by the McClellan Committee. 

Opposition to the bill comes from ex- 
tremist elements of both management 
and labor. A bad situation has thus de- 
veloped which could result in no legisla- 
tion on this important subject in the 
present Congress. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill is a bipartisan 
measure which passed the Senate by a 
vote of 88 to 1. The need for this labor 
reform legislation is quite evident. The 
American public wants and has a right 
to expect Congress to enact this measure 
before we adjourn. 

Irresponsible attacks have been made 
on this legislation without giving the 
public adequate information as to what 
is really in the bill. S. 3974 would pro- 
vide the necessary machinery to correct 
major abuses uncovered by the investi- 
gation of the McClellan Committee by: 

First. Guaranteeing union members 
the right to secret ballot in selecting 
their officials. 

Second. Limiting local union officers 
to 3 year terms, international union offi- 
cers to 4 years. 

Third. Protecting union treasuries and 
trust funds against misappropriation 
and embezzlement. 

Fourth. Making ineligible for union 
office convicted criminals and union of- 
ficials who willfully falsify or destroy 
union records. 

Fifth. Imposing criminal penalties 
against the giver and taker of a bribe 
in labor-management relations. 

Sixth. Requiring unions to publicly re- 
port their income and expenses, giving 
the Secretary of Labor subpena power to 
check the accuracy of reports. 

Seventh. Requiring the preservation 
of all important financial records and 
election ballots. 

Eighth. Requiring employers and their 
middlemen agents to publicly report ex- 
penditures to influence workers’ union 
activities. 

Ninth. Providing for the ousting of 
union officials for misconduct by a ma- 
jority vote of local union members. 

Tenth. Providing workable machinery 
for contesting in the Federal courts 
crooked or rigged union elections. 
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Eleventh. Preventing union officials 
from using funds to perpetuate them- 
selves in office. 

Twelfth. Erecting strong barriers 
against the control of unions by thieves, 
embezzlers, extortionists, and gangsters. 

Mr. Speaker, these major reform pro- 
visions are contained in S. 3974. They 
are reasonable and effective tools to cor- 
rect the abuses which have been con- 
demned with equal vigor by responsible 
spokesmen for management and legiti- 
mate trade unions. It will give impor- 
tant protection to the rights of workers, 
of management, and the public. If en- 
acted, it will also strengthen the position 
of honest, decent trade unionism and its 
leaders. The bill should be passed. 


LETTER FROM SENATOR SPARK- 
MAN 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today received the below quoted 
letter from Senator SPARKMAN, chair- 
man of the Housing Subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency. I quote the letter in full in 
order that the record may be clear and 
complete: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
August 11, 1958. 
Hon, JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ROOSEVELT: I am writ- 
ing to you because of certain public infer- 
ences which have arisen in connection with 
your appearance before the Housing Sub- 
committee of the Senate. 

The record will show that you appeared as 
witness at my request. You will recall talk- 
ing with me on the telephone at which time 
you made clear your connection with the 
Family Savings & Loan Association. It was 
after you had fully explained to me your 
connection that I invited you to appear. 
You will recall that I told you at the time, 
as I stated in the course of our hearings, 
that this was in no sense an investigation of 
the Family Savings & Loan Association but 
that we were seeking to determine whether 
or not additional legislation was required. 

Your appearance was wholly voluntary and 
in accord with my invitation after full dis- 
closure had been made regarding your con- 
nection with the association. 

I earnestly hope that any misunderstand- 
ings which may have arisen may be dispelled 
as there is no basis for criticism of your 
appearance before our committee. 

May I add that I personally appreciate the 
suggestion you made regarding legislation 
which I believe will be helpful. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN SPARKMAN, 


The record should also show that at 
the time of my first employment as a 
member of the board of Family Savings 
& Loan Association there was no leg- 
islation of any kind pending before either 
of the Houses of Congress to which 
the Family Savings & Loan Association 
was opposed in any manner. I am, of 
course, grateful to Chairman SPARKMAN 
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for the trouble he has taken to complete 
the record, 

To the best of my knowledge, no other 
newspaper except the New York Times 
carried the story which appeared on July 
26, 1958, as follows: 


WASHINGTON, July 25.—Senator BEALL an- 
nounced that he intended now to revise his 
two bills into a single measure calling prin- 
cipally for truthful advertising by savings 
and loan associations. 

He said the revised version would recog- 
nize the associations’ right to obtain com- 
mercial insurance or no insurance at all, 
but would require an honest statement about 
it in their advertising. 

The Idaho Savings & Loan Association of 
Boise, Idaho, opposed any effort to ban com- 
mercial insurance, 

Carl Burke, counsel for the association, 
testified that it had tried to get Federal in- 
surance on deposits, but was turned down 
because of a technicality. He said the com- 
pany finally obtained insurance from the 
International Guarantee & Insurance Co., of 
Tangiers, Morocco. 


I am, of course, fully in accord with 
Senator BEALL’s expressed views. 


FEDERALLY IMPACTED SCHOOL 
AREAS 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad that President Eisenhower signed 
H. R. 11378, the bill by Congressman 
Frank THOMPSON, of New Jersey, to 
liberalize and extend the program of 
Federal aid to public schools in areas 
of Federal impact. It is especially note- 
worthy that the President agrees with 
the Congress that there is a clear, per- 
manent Federal responsibility for the 
education of children whose parents 
both live and work on Federal property. 
This is the first time there has been 
such unanimity about the Federal re- 
sponsibility for assisting local communi- 
ties in carrying out their education pro- 
grams. 

For a long time, the President had a 
favorite word he used when he was sign- 
ing bills that he did not particularly 
like. That word was “reluctant.” 

When he signed the public works ap- 
propriation bill in 1955, he said he did 
so “with great reluctance.” When he 
signed the same bill in 1956, he did so 
“reluctantly.” 

Previous occasions of Presidential re- 
luctance included the day he signed the 
so-called law and order bill during the 
83d Congress. That was the bill per- 
mitting any State to impose on Indian 
tribes its own civil and criminal codes 
and enforcement machinery. 

Having previously referred to him as 
the “reluctant dragoon,” I am pleased to 
see that he has a new word. Yesterday, 
when he signed the Thompson bill he 
said he did so despite some “serious 
reservations.” Perhaps he should have 
had the reservations for the Indians. 
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URBAN RENEWAL PROGRAM 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 

I hope Congress will not adjourn with- 
out first enacting a housing bill. I hope 
the Committee on Rules will give us an 
opportunity to debate and to vote on 
S. 4035 as reported favorably on August 
2 by the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. 
- Mayor Nelson Howarth, of Springfield, 
Ill., the largest city in the 21st Congres- 
sional District which I represent, today 
sent me a telegram containing this 
statement: 

If urban renewal program should be killed 
Springfield and other cities of America will 
suffer irreparable injury for generations. 


Although Mayor Howarth and I are of 
different political leanings, I have great 
respect for his judgment in this matter 
because of the role he has played in the 
slum-clearance program undertaken by 
Illinois’ capital city. This project, in- 
volving a 1514-acre area known as sub- 
division A, is in its final planning stage. 
Work is underway there on a minimum 
housing code that is scheduled for 
adoption in September. 

Undoubtedly, most of my colleagues 
also have cities in their districts that are 
concerned about continuance of the 
urban renewal program. Mr. A. L. Sar- 
gent, executive director of the Illinois 
Municipal League, wired me that: 

Many Illinois municipalities are interested 
in urban renewal. 


Slums have been called the shame of 
our cities. I submit that it would indeea 
be a shame if Congress adjourns without 
enacting legislation to enable cities all 
over America to conquer slums and 
blight. 


WHY CRITICIZE SANTA CLAUS FOR 
DELIVERING THE PRESENTS HE IS 
GIVING AWAY? 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous: consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
cargo preference legislation, also known 
as the 50-50 shipping legislation, has 
provided income for American-flag ves- 
sels totaling approximately $1.2 billion 
since 1948. Had it not been for that 
legislation most of this money for ocean 
freight on Government-sponsored car- 
goes would have gone to the foreign-flag 
ships. Also, but for this legislation, 
many American tramp ships would have 
ceased operating and gone out of busi- 
ness for lack of cargoes. 

The New York Journal of Commerce 
recently carried an item indicating that 
some foreign nations are again protest- 
ing to the State Department about our 
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cargo preference legislation. So far as I 
am concerned, their position can be lik- 
ened to that of the child who complains 
about Santa Claus delivering the gifts 
which he is giving away. Since the ad- 
vent of the Marshall plan in 1948 we 
have given foreign nations many billions 
of dollars. I think it is absurd of them 
to complain about the fact that under 
our 50-50 laws our own ships are entitled 
to deliver to them at least 50 percent of 
the products purchased in the United 
States with that money. There are 
those Members of Congress who believe 
that our ships should carry 100 percent 
of the cargoes. It might be well for our 
foreign friends to remember that fact. 

Our history points out quite vividly 
the need for maintaining a strong Amer- 
ican merchant marine to serve as a 
fourth arm of defense in time of war and 
to carry our cargoes in time of peace. 
Two world wars have taught most Mem- 
bers of Congress that we cannot rely 
upon foreign-flag vessels to meet our 
requirements in times of emergency. 
The contrary is true. For example, in 
World War II we supplied our allies 
with ships totaling 5,600,000 in tonnage. 
They supplied to us only one-seventh of 
that amount. 

Congress has on more than one oc- 
casion stated its policy in connection 
with maintaining an American mer- 
chant marine. The 50-50 legislation is 
one result of that policy. I am con- 
vinced that Congress will not relax its 
views with respect to it. It would seem 
inadvisable for either our foreign 
friends or the State Department to seek 
a relaxation. The net result of any such 
effort could well leave our foreign friends 
in a less advantageous position than that 
in which they now find themselves. 


IS WALTER P. REUTHER, AMERICA’S 
POLITICAL CZAR, MORE DANGER- 
OUS TO THE PEOPLE’S WELFARE 
AND THE SECURITY OF THE RE- 
PUBLIC THAN THE U. S. S. R.? 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, Reuther 
is more dangerous because, while the 
purpose and the danger of the Soviet 
Union is known to our people, Reuther, 
under the guise of protecting and ad- 
vancing the interests of those who must 
work for a livelihood, is more adroit, 
subtle, works from within, and success- 
fully conceals his true goal. 

National bankruptcy can be as dis- 
astrous as a lost war. Russia would 
give us communism, through the use of 
force, while calling it socialism. Reu- 
ther, over the years, on many fronts, 
under the cloak of unionism, has given 
us socialism. 

A known enemy, recognized as such, 
may be exposed and defeated. One who 
operates under a false front, whose true 
purpose is partly hidden, is more dan- 
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gerous, may achieve his objective before 
we are aware of the danger. : 

Walter Reuther is the kind and loving 
parent, the generous, faithful husband 
portrayed in recent years in many na- 
tionally circulated publications. 

His t g, as indicated by his writ- 
ings and his words, as shown by his acts 
and the measures which he has advo- 
cated—that is the record—shows that 
he is a Socialist, in many instances fol- 
lowing the Communist Party line. The 
attainment of his objectives would de- 
stroy free enterprise and a free repre- 
sentative, republican, constitutional 
form of government—just as completely, 
just as effectively as would a victorious 
war by an armed force. 

The real, mature Reuther of today, is 
the same _ brutal, lawless, politically 
greedy, self-seeking, ruthless Reuther 
that he was when working in a Russian 
factory, when himself a goon during the 
sitdown strikes in 1937, and during his 
subsequent rise to power in a labor organ- 
ization. 

In the opinion of many, Walter Reu- 
ther, because of his shrewdness, his in- 
tellectual ability, his adroitness, and the 
power he wields, is far more dangerous 
to the security of the Republic and the 
liberty of the individual, the welfare of 
our people, than is Russia or any possi- 
ble federation of Communist nations. 

If the foregoing seem to be strong, 
biased, or unjustifiable statements, look 
at the record, not at Reuther’s words but 
at his acts and conduct. 

The purpose of the United States De- 
partment of Labor established in 1888 is 
“to foster, promote, and develop the wel- 
fare of the wage earners of the United 
States, to improve their working condi- 
tions, and to advance their opportunities 
for profitable employment.” 

That, too, is the real purpose of a labor 
union, a purpose to which all good citi- 
zens can subscribe. 

Reuther and some others have, how- 
ever, disregarded that purpose and have 
used the special privileges granted them 
by the Congress and the sympathy of the 
American people for the worker to estab- 
lish themselves, by fair means or foul, 
as the real behind the scenes rulers of 
our people. 

Reuther has used the cloak of union- 
ism for extortion. He has been a chis- 
eler; he has thrown a monkey wrench 
in war production machinery; for 22 
years he has been the leader and director 
of goon squads and has never, whatever 
may be his private iife, in connection 
with his union activities shown any re- 
spect for common decency, fair treat- 
ment, even of union members, or respect 
for law—strong statements but all sub- 
stantiated by indisputable evidence. 

The real Walter Reuther and his pur- 
pose, which is the establishment of a 
Socialist or Communist government with 
himself as its head, becomes apparent by 
a look at his youthful days. 

He was born in Wheeling, W. Va. His 
grandfather, Jacob, a Lutheran minister, 
has been described as a German Social 
Democrat, who came to the United States 
in 1892 to save his sons from military 
service. Reuther’s father, Valentine, was 
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a union organizer and an ardent So- 
cialist. 

Reuther quit school at 16, became an 
apprentice machinist, and in 1927 went 
to Detroit, first being employed at 
Briggs, later at Ford Motor Co. Work- 
ing nights, he attended high school in 
Detroit, then studied for 3 years at 
Wayne University in Detroit, first taking 
up law but transferring to sociology and 
economics. 

Walter Reuther and his brother Vic- 
tor, during their study at Wayne, asso- 
ciated with leftwingers and radicals of 
the university when pink, red, and radi- 
cal movements were strong in Detroit. 

Walter was active in the Young Peo- 
ple’s Socialist League and the Social 
Problem Club. Later he studied d 
lectured at the Brookwood Labor Col- 
lege at Katonah, N. Y. That school was 
well known as a center for Socialists 
and leftwing radicals and some Commu- 
nists. 

All three brothers have been associ- 
ated with Brookwood Labor College, no- 
torious Socialist school. The director 
of that school was then a prominent 
member of the Socialist Party in Michi- 
gan. When that school was disbanded 
the entire library was purchased by Wal- 
ter Reuther and placed in the archives 
of the Reuther-controlled local 174 in 
Detroit. 

The Reuther brothers have been 
closely identified with every factional 
endeavor in the union and have been, at 
various times, “pro” one thing or an- 
other, first, pro-Communists, and then 
pro-Socialist. At one time pro-John L. 
Lewis, pro-Homer Martin, pro-Hillman 
with his middle-of-the-road policy. 
When it was popular they were pro- 
peace, then pro-war, pro-Britain. They 
have changed their allegiance many 
times, have been consistently careerists 
and have always been pro-Reuther. 

Reuther placed on the payroll of the 
UAW-CIO four members of his fam- 
ily: Roy, Victor, Walter, and his wife. 


REUTHER EARLY ACTIVE IN UNIONS 


He was elected a member of the execu- 
tive board of the UAWA, this being the 
highest authority in that CIO interna- 
tional labor union, having been elected 
at the May 1936 South Bend, Ind., con- 
vention, and drew his first salary as an 
executive board member in December. 

In August 1937 he directed the dis- 
tribution of literature at gate 4 of the 
Ford plant, which was the scene of his 
alleged beating at the same point dur- 
ing May, when, with Richard Franken- 
steen, he engaged in a pitched battle 
with Ford workers on an overpass lead- 
ing to the Ford plant. 

Shortly after Walter Reuther finished 
at Wayne, he became an organizer for 
the UAW-CIO, working very closely at 
times with John Anderson, a notorious 
Communist. 

When communism became strong in 
Spain, Walter Reuther became chairman 
of the Conference for the Protection of 
Spanish Youth and helped to raise 
money for Spanish Communist organi- 
zations. 

Reuther capitalized on unemployment 
and discontent until, in 1933, he and his 
brother Victor went to Europe. While 
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working and studying in an industrial 
plant in Russia, on January 20 of 1934, 
they wrote a letter to close friends in 
Detroit, a copy of which was published 
in the August 14, 1948, issue of the Sat- 
urday Evening Post and several other 
times in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Among other things, the letter stated: 
What you have written concerning the 
strikes and the general labor unrest in De- 
troit plus what we have learned from other 
sources of the rising discontent of the Amer- 
ican workers, makes us long for the moment 
to be back with you in the frontlines of the 
struggle; however, the daily inspiration that 
is ours as we work side by side with our 
Russian comrades in our factory, the 
thought that we are actually helping to 
build a society that will forever end the ex- 
ploitation of man by man, the thought that 
what we are building will be for the benefit 
and enjoyment of the working class, not only 
of Russia, but the entire world is the com- 
pensation we receive for our temporary ab- 
sence from the struggle in the United States. 
And let no one tell you that we are not on 
the road to socialism in the Soviet Union. 
Let no one say that the workers in the 
U. S. S. R. are not on the read to security, 
enlightenment, and happiness. 


Further praising the Russian thinking 
and methods, the Reuther letter ended 
with the statement: “Carry on the fight 
for a Soviet America.” 

Questioned in an NLRB case, Reuther 
denied that he was a Communist, de- 
nied that he was the author of the letter, 
but he has never either complained too 
strenuously or brought suit against any- 
one for the publication or circulation of 
the letter. 

In the UAW-CIO convention at Buf- 
falo, August 1941, the January 20, 1934, 
letter, mailed from Abozavos, Topkini, 
Russia, was read. Melvin Bishop, the 
recipient of the letter, got up on the plat- 
form and admitted that he had received 
the letter from Walter and Victor Reu- 
ther and that it was authentic. 

REUTHER’S SOCIALIST OR COMMUNIST VIEWS 


In 1935, the three brothers, Walter, 
Victor, and Roy, participated as leaders 
in a conference held in Columbus, Ohio, 
at which the Communist National Stu- 
dent League and the Socialist Student 
League for Industrial Democracy were 
merged to become the American Student 
Union. 

The three brothers were all vouched 
for by Celeste Strack, who was then the 
representative of the central committee 
of the Communist Party. 

At this meeting, Walter and Victor 
supposedly represented Brookwood Labor 
College, which had been branded as com- 
munistic by the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Roy, brother of Victor and Walter, 
was registered as a representative of 
Wayne University of Detroit. 

In the summer of 1936, Victor was a 
teacher at the Southern Workers Anti- 
War Summer School at Commonwealth 
College at Mena, Ark. This school, at 
one time, was prosecuted and convicted 
under an Arkansas statute on charges of 
anarchy; for failing to display the Amer- 
ican flag, showing the Soviet emblem in 
classrooms, 

From his March 18, 1936, speech be- 
fore the Young People’s Socialist League, 
at the Masonic Temple in Flint, Mich., 
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on the topic, “Russia’s Economic Position 
Today,” it is evident that Reuther'’s 
thinking was then far to the left of that 
of the Socialists. 

Permit me to read from the following 
report of that talk made at the time by 
an accurate observer and narrator: 


On Wednesday evening, 8 p. m., March 18, 
1936, Walter Reuther was introduced as 
Comrade Walter Reuther at a meeting of 
the Young People’s Socialist League, Masonic 
Temple, Flint, Mich. He was presented by 
Nordine Johnson, who organized the Wo- 
men’s Brigade during the big strike. His 
topic: “Russia’s Economic Position Today.” 

He said he spent 33 months in Europe. 
Formerly employed by Ford Motor Co. of 
Dearborn. Left for Europe after the Dear- 
born strike and riot in 1932. Traveled in 17 
European countries. In these countries his 
Passport was marked “not permitted to 
work”—In Russia—he must work, and it 
was so stamped. 

He told of conditions in Germany and the 
Naziist party. The Nazi Government made 
things so hot for him in Germany while he 
was visiting his grandmother that he had 
to leave by rope from an upper window when 
the authorities came for him. 


While in Japan he was in serious 
trouble with the authorities, but always 
relied on his American citizenship to 
get him out of difficulties. 

One of the most significant statements 
during his speech on this occasion, show- 
ing his orientation in the direction of 
desired worker-control of American in- 
dustry, was in effect that workers in the 
Soviet Union elect their own foremen 
and superintendents; the workers hire 
and discharge employees and set their 
own speed of production; red flags are 
placed at the workers’ machines who do 
good work, and burlap flags at the ma- 
chines of those who do poor work. 

At this meeting he was asked the ques- 
tion as to whether there was any belief 
in the Soviet Union concerning a here- 
after and, in fact, a God, and his answer 
was, “We do not believe in God, but that 
man is God.” Particular notice in this 
connection should be taken of the pro- 
noun “we.” He apparently, at this late 
date, still included himself as a Soviet 
proletarian, despite all his previous 
denials. 

Walter's brother, Victor, who has been 
closely associated throughout his union 
activities, speaking at the K. P. hall, 
Flint, Mich., on January 13, 1938, among 
other things said: 

Let me paint you a picture. Why was the 
Panay blown up? Was it on the Yangtze 
River to protect missionaries? Was it there 
to clothe and feed the destitute and hungry 
Chinese? No; I'll tell you what the Panay 
was doing in the Yangtze River. The Panay 
was escorting three Standard Oil tankers up 
the Yangtze. It was there to protect the 
interests of John D. and Big Business—Ford, 
Du Pont, and GM. Would you call this the 
protection of the workers’ rights? The sink- 
ing of the Panay parallels the sinking of the 
Lusitania, and is an excuse to stir up hatred 


against Japan to protect such murderers as 
Tom Girdler, etc. 


You workers don’t know how near war is. 
Ford, Du Pont, and GM and the young Tom 


Girdlers expect you to go to war to protect 
their foreign investments. 

When we have cleaned out the Fascists in 
America we will help them clean out the 
rest of the world. You workers alone have 
the key, not Geneva conferences, or big busi- 
ness. Wesat down on Big Business before, we 
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can do it again if necessary. Don’t forget we 
still have Hank Ford. This problem of war 
is still around the corner. GM still battles. 
There is a battle to be fought, and by mass 
labor organizations. We will win. I speak 
as a Socialist, not a UAWA member. 

The question period—Victor Reuther: 

Question. How does the Socialist Party 
agree with the United Front? 

Answer. A united front is unions, 
churches, fraternal, and farm labor organiza- 
tions. The Socialists agree with them as 
long as they agree with the worker and his 
rights and take profit from Ford, du Pont, 
and GM. 

Question. How does the Socialist Party 
compare with the Communist Party? 

Answer. A Socialist believes in a workers’ 
democracy. Communism is a dictatorship 
composed of workers controlling all indus- 
tries and resources including the Ford’s, du 
Pont’s, and GM's. 

Question. Do the Socialists believe they 
can vote themselves into power by ballot? 

Answer. I think they can if they have the 
backing of trade unions, mass labor, and 
farm labor movements. 


Roy Reuther is reported as having 
said: 

Fight Ford, Du Pont, and General Motors. 
If you split up, they will surely give you a 
good licking. Work for the working classes. 
The breaking of picket lines by Ford, Du 


Pont, and General Motors takes money. Sub- 
scribe to the Socialist Call. It takes money 
to rent this hall. Give money tonight. War 


against unemployment. (Passes the hat. 
Collection amounted to about $7.) It is not 
enough to listen. You must do something— 
build organizations to fight war. Over at 
New Haven we have a young Tom Girdler 
springing up. I want all of you who can go 
to New Haven to report to the Pengelly Build- 
ing at once. Transportation will be pro- 
vided. They are organizing a vigilante at 
New Haven right now to smash the picket 
lines, 


In a talk made by me on the floor of 
the House on June 1, 1937, titled “Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization” (or 
“Communism’s Iron Grip”), you will find 
a list of Reuther’s Communist associates, 
what they proposed and what they did— 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, 75th Congress, 
lst session, volume 81, part 5, pages 
5168-5177. 

Neither guilt nor adherence to any 
particular philosophy can be proved by 
association but when, over the years, 
an individual by choice associates with, 
participates in the activities of, and 
makes similar declaration to those who 
entertain and give adherence to a certain 
line of conduct, they cannot escape the 
conclusion that they hold like views. 
Certainly Walter Reuther, who has 
throughout his union activities, con- 
tinuously had the active assistance of 
his brothers and of known Communists, 
to whom reference will later be made, 
cannot not plead ignorance of the com- 
mon purpose behind the curtain. 

REUTHER’S DETROIT EXPERIENCE 


When Walter Reuther and his brother 
returned from Russia, they found De- 
troit in a period of depression and labor 
unrest. 

He again became interested in union 
activities and rose rapidly to power as a 
union official. Both were active partic- 
ipants in the sitdown strikes which 
came to Michigan early in 1937, and 
which were characterized not only by 
violence, including beatings and the 
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malicious destruction of private prop- 
erty, but by an open and successful de- 
fiance of law and law-enforcing officers. 

The efforts of Walter Reuther and his 
associates in connection with these 
strikes were successful, primarily be- 
cause of the support of the then Gover- 
nor, Frank Murphy, who called out the 
National Guard to assist the CIO in by 
force taking and holding possession of 
industrial plants. 

THE SITDOWN STRIKES OF 1937—REUTHER’S 

PARTICIPATION THEREIN 

The sitdown strikes came to Michigan 
in 1937. They followed the pattern of 
strikes instigated and carried on in 
France by the Communists. They fed 
on unemployment and discontent. They 
were used in an undercover attempt to 
overthrow our Government. Their 
methods were violence, rioting, the open 
disregard of law, defiance of law-en- 
forcing officers and the orders of the 
courts. 

Frank Murphy, Governor General of 
the Philippines, had been brought back 
by President Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt to run as Democratic candidate for 
Governor of Michigan. Murphy was 
elcted. 

As Governor, he not only was in sym- 
pathy with the pronouncements and the 
methods of the Communist leaders of 
the strikes, but he actively assisted them. 
As an excuse or reason for his assist- 
ance, he gave as reason for his refusal 
to protect citizens and property from 
violence his wish to avoid bloodshed. 

That declaration amounted to no less 
than a surrender to the law-defying 
Communists. 

The strike was called on the last day 
of December 1936 and it continued until 
June 11, 1937. 

At that time John L. Lewis, who had 
scathingly in 1924 denounced the Com- 
munists and their attempts to take over 
the labor movement of America, was the 
head of the CIO, and Communists were 
actively supporting and taking part in 
the strike. 

The strikers, by force and violence, 
took over factory after factory, welding 
shut the gates and doors to factories 
and damaging or destroying not only 
raw material and finished products, but 
in some instances valuable machinery. 

To aid them, when citizens threatened 
to arm themselves and repossess the fac- 
tories, Governor Murphy called out some 
2,700 State troopers. 

Not only industrial plants, but cities, 
fell under the control of the Communist- 
led strikers. The capital of the State, 
Lansing, was, on one occasion, taken 
over completely by the strikers—and this 
on a day when Murphy, as Governor, 
was present. Strikers defied the sheriff 
at the city of Flint, Mich. 

Strike activities of some of Reuther’s 
coworkers are described in a letter dated 
July 2, 1937, from Flint—ConcrEssIONAL 
Record, 75th Congress, 1st session, vol- 
ume 81, part 6, pages 6773-6774: 

The citizens of this city are getting aw- 
fully sick of the CIO rule and the union 
members themselves, in many instances, are 
beginning to rebel. To illustrate, a strike 
has been in progress at the Mary Lee Candy 
Shop on our main street for several days. 
Picket lines have been established around 
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the front of the store and during the first 
few days the store did a bigger business than 
ever before. Finally the union officials be- 
came convinced apparently that there was 
a bad public reaction so they began calling 
customers who entered the store scabs and 
shouting that they would be awfully sick 
before night, indicating that the food had 
been poisoned. These lines were established 
at both the front and back doors of the store. 
Finally on Saturday the pickets began at- 
tacking customers who went into the store, 
Not satisfied with that they gathered a 
group of 50 or 60 hoodlums on the sidewalk, 
and when someone came along whom they 
knew as antagonistic, one of the hoodlums 
would push this person into one of the 
pickets who then would assault and beat 
up the passer-by. Then they would claim 
that the passer-by had assaulted the picket. 
One of the persons assaulted is a union man 
who is employed at the Chevrolet. Upon be- 
ing assaulted he promptly knocked down the 
picket who had hit him. Thereupon 14 or 15 
hoodlums began beating this fellow up while 
the police stood by. Finally the police very 
gently told the hoodlums they should not 
disturb the peace. 


Quoting further from the same Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, page 6774: 


Protest was made against this violence to 
the city manager of Flint, and, according to 
the Flint Journal of June 27, I quote: 

“City Manager Findlater having informed 
a group of downtown businessmen that the 
blame for the trouble rested upon the citi- 
zens of Flint, who, he said, had no business 
going into the Mary Lee Restaurant, or say- 
ing anything to the pickets who blocked the 
sidewalk in front of the place during the 
rush of downtown Saturday afternoon shop- 
ping.” 

The same paper gives instances of violence 
which occurred that afternoon and evening 
and which I will insert: 

“Men and women patrons of the restaurant 
were subjected to a running fire of verbal at- 
tacks and some fared even worse as they left 
the establishment. 

“Previously Betty Simpson, union organ- 
izer in charge of strike activities at the 
Mary Lee, was heard to inform the pickets 
and the crowd in front of the store that 
‘the city manager said it was all right for 
us to go ahead and do what we wanted 
to do.’ 

“Most seriously beaten during the day was 
Mr. Miller, whose face was a mass of blood 
and bruises. He said he had just stepped 
out of the restaurant when he was set upon 
by 5 or 6 men who began to beat him. 

“Another who was attacked was Dr. J, W. 
Orr, who was kicked in the shins and struck 
in the face by a woman picket, 

“One uniformed policeman was on duty 
at the scene of the fighting when the Sat- 
urday afternoon disorders broke out and 
he was helpless to handle the situation.” 


Here is a letter from the wife of a 
worker in the Chevrolet factory at Flint. 

It is dated June 28. Among other 
things, she wrote: 

Our fair city has become a lawless place, 
indeed. Businessmen that have done much 
to make Flint what it is are being forced to 
sign up with the CIO racketeers, but it is 
done only as a last step to save their busi- 
ness, 

Don’t think for a moment all those that 
belong to the CIO do so by choice. The 
majority were driven to it. 

I know men who have been beaten and 
called all manner of names because they 
find themselves the possessors of too much 
manhood to sign up with the hellbent rack- 
eteers. 

Our men are threatened with being 
dumped into compound tanks, etc., but 
thank God, some have stood their ground. 
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My husband had connecting rods brandished 
at him and was told to get to h—— out of 
the Chevrolet or join the CIO. 


The woman is frightened. She fears 
for her personal safety. Note this. She 
writes: 

Today I stopped at- police headquarters 
to make application to carry an automatic. 


As an indication that even the slight- 
est show of firmness on the part of the 
Governor would have corrected the situa- 
tion was the result of the action of the 
students at East Lansing, Mich., who, 
when the strikers attempted to close the 
eating places where the students were 
served, threw the would-be pickets in the 
river. That ended the attempt to close 
East Lansing, just a few miles from the 
capital where violence reigned supreme 
with the acquiescence of the Governor. 

In those sitdown strikes, Walter 
Reuther and his brothers were not only 
active participants in the labor dispute 
but they were the sparkplugs and the 
Brain Trust of the sitdown strike. They 
were in frequent conference with radical 
Communists who advocated the over- 
throw of this Government by force, who 
employed the methods and procedures 
of the Communist Party. 

They were not only on the picket line 
but were actively engaged in spreading 
propaganda. 

The sitdown strike has frequently been 
the subject of comment from the well 
of the House. That the strikes were a 
part of the program of the Communists 
is evident from the statements made at 
that time. 

Walter and his brothers frequently 
participated in violence in connection 
with strikes. At one time, with Rich- 
ard Frankensteen, Walter engaged in 
a pitched battle with Ford employees 
on the overpass leading to the Ford fac- 
tory in Detroit. 

At a secret conference which was held 
on February 12, 1939, in Detroit, for the 
purpose of planning for the future or- 
ganization of the automobile industry 
and which was called at the instigation 
of Earl Browder and presided over by 
William Z. Foster, head of the Commu- 
nist Party in America, Walter Reuther 
was listed as an active participant. 

In the American Communist Party 
there then were 60 members of what was 
known as the national committee, 
Twenty of those members came to 
Detroit for this meeting. The purpose 
of the meeting was to figure out how 
they would develop leadership within the 
CIO, how they would overthrow the anti- 
Communist labor leaders, how they 
would operate in the coming mayoralty, 
gubernatorial, congressional, senatorial, 
and presidential elections; the secret 
minutes of this meeting were not in- 
tended to get out to the general public. 

Walter Reuther had been a candidate 
in the primaries for councilman, Detroit, 
in 1937. He was defeated, being 15th on 
the list, with a vote of 126,160. 

Among those who were present in this 
executive revolutionary committee were: 
Israel Amter, of New York City, Com- 
munist Party State organizer for New 
York; Max Bredacht, of New York City, 
secretary of the International Workers 
Order; Ella Reeve Bloor, of New York 
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City; Fred Brown—correct name Alpi— 
New York City, of the national Commu- 
nist Party organizational department; 
Earl R. Browder, of New York City, na- 
tional secretary, Communist Party of 
United States of America; Morris 
Childs—correct name Chilovsky—of 
Chicago, Communist Party State secre- 
tary of Illinois; James R. Ford, Negro, 
of New York City, in charge of Negro 
work for Communist Party; William Z. 
Foster, of New York City, national chair- 
man of Communist Party of United 
States of America; B. K. Gebert, of De- 
troit, assigned for work among members 
of the United Automobile Workers’ 
Union; Clarence A. Hathaway, of New 
York City, editor of Daily Worker; Roy 
Hudson, of New York City, in charge of 
Communist Party work among marine 
workers; V. J. Jerome—correct name 
Israel Romaine—New York City, editor 
of Communist Party monthly magazine, 
the Communist; Jack Johnstone, of 
Chicago, assigned for work among em- 
ployees of the stockyards and steel mills 
in the Chicago district; Charles Krum- 
bein, of New York City, Communist 
Party, State secretary for New York; 
Robert Minor, of New York City, Com- 
munist Party foreign correspondent; 
Wyndham Mortimer—party name 
Bake—of Detroit, international organ- 
izer, United Automobile Workers’ Union, 
CIO; Steve Nelson, of Pittsburgh, vet- 
eran of Spanish Communist army, as- 
signed for work among coal and steel- 
workers in the Pittsburgh district; Ned 
Spark, of Milwaukee, Communist Party 
secretary for Wisconsin; John William- 
son, of Cleveland, State secretary for 
Communist Party for Ohio; Martin 
Young—correct name Leon Platt—of 
Pittsburgh, Communist Party organizer 
in Pittsburgh district. 

Of the foregoing, Amter, Bedacht, 
Browder, Ford, Foster, Bloor, Hathaway, 
Hudson, Krumbein, and Minor were 
members of the political bureau of the 
national committee at that time, the real 
steering committee of the Communist 
movement in this country. 

In addition to the foregoing members 
of the national committee, the follow- 
ing Communist Party leaders were also 
present: Phil Hart, Indianapolis, State 
secretary of Indiana; Anthony Gerlach, 
Detroit, Communist Party trade-union 
organizer for Detroit CIO; Emil Gardos, 
Communist Party organizer for the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan; Henry 
Johnson, Negro, Chicago, assistant na- 
tional director, Packinghouse Workers’ 
organizing committee, CIO; Elmer John- 
son, Detroit, Communist Party State 
secretary for Michigan; James Keller— 
correct name Carl Shklar—Akron, Ohio, 
Communist Party organizer for Akron 
area; Stanley Nowak, Detroit, member 
of the Michigan Legislature; George 
Powers, Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh district 
CIO leader; Walter Reuther, Detroit, 
president Detroit West Side local of 
the United Automobile Workers, CIO, 
director of General Motors strike; Bea- 
trice Shields, Detroit, Communist Party 
organizational secretary for Michigan, 
and wife of State secretary Elmer 
Johnson; Maurice Sugar, Detroit, attor- 
ney for United Automobile Workers’ 
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Union, CIO; Joseph R. Weber, Chicago, 
organizer for the Farm Implement 
Workers Organizing Committee and for- 
merly Communist Party organizer in 
South Chicago, CIO; Carl Winter, St. 
Paul, Communist Party State secretary 
for Minnesota. 

That Walter Reuther had not forgot- 
ten his early training and the thinking 
he acquired while in Russia and his early 
associations with Communists was shown 
by a statement made by Hon. Eugene E. 
Cox, Representative from Georgia, in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
January 16, 1941. 

Mr. Cox said in part: 

Research of the hearings of the Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities— 
Dies committee—has been made and the 
following digest of the testimony referring 
to Walter Reuther, his brothers Victor and 
Roy, and close associates, has been prepared 
from the evidence, documentary and oral, 
given to the Dies committee. 

William Weinstone, author of the pam- 
phlet entitled “The Great Sitdown Strike,” 
was the district organizer of the Communist 
Party in district No. 7, headquarters in De- 
troit. He was in direct charge of Com- 
munist Party activities within the Auto 
Workers’ Union from the beginning of the 
sitdown strike. Among those reporting to 
him were Maurice Sugar, counsel for one 
group of the auto workers, who has been a 
candidate for public office in Detroit on the 
Communist ticket. Actively operating with 
Weinstone and Sugar were Roy Reuther— 
brother of Walter—Walter Reuther, Wil- 
liam Raymond, and Wyndham Mortimer 
(John P. Frey, vol. 1, p. 255). 

The Communist movement among the 
Negroes of the United States is under the 
direction of the Communist Party of the 
United States and the National Negro Con- 
gress. The international organization is the 
Provisonal International Trade Union Com- 
mittee of Negro Workers, which is a section 
of the Red International of Labor Unions of 
Moscow. Among those sending greetings to 
the Second National Negro Congress, held 
in Philadelphia, October 15-17, 1937, were 
Walter Reuther, “Communist president of 
local 174” of the United Auto Workers As- 
sociation. (Document submitted to Dies 
committee containing a report on the Second 
National Negro Congress, vol. 1, p. 626.) 

REUTHER AS A CHISELER 


The Communists in Detroit perpe- 
trated frauds on the city by swearing 
that they were unable to pay for medical 
examinations and treatments and get- 
ting such examinations and treatments 
at the expense of the city, when in fact 
they were able to pay for such examina- 
tions and treatments. Among those who 
so defrauded the city of Detroit were 
Walter Reuther and his wife, and his 
brother, Victor Reuther and his wife. 
At the time the city of Detroit was so 
defrauded both Walter and Victor Reu- 
ther had good incomes from their CIO 
union activities—testimony of John D. 
McGillis, secretary, Detroit Council, 305, 
Knights of Columbus, volume 2, page 
1248, hearings before Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

Communists plotted and led the sit- 
down strikes, and the three Reuther boys, 
Walter, Victor, and Roy, had important 
and leading parts in these strikes. Vic- 
tor Reuther played a very important part 
in the Flint, Mich., strikes by driving 
sound trucks through the area of the 
strikes and inciting the workers in 
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various ways. He was a leader of the sit- 
down strikes in Michigan. He has been 
in Soviet Russia and received training in 
agitational methods there. Heis a mem- 
ber of the Friends of the Soviet Union 
and a paid official of local 174 of the 
UAW—testimony of Clyde Morrow, De- 
troit, Mich.; volume 2, pages 1495-1496, 
hearings, ibid. 

Victor Reuther, in his sound car, told 
the strikers when to hold their fire 
against the police and when to let loose— 
report of March 10, 1937, made by Wil- 
liam Weinstone to the Communist Party; 
volume 2, page 1496, hearings, ibid. 

Walter Reuther led the Kelsey-Hayes 
Wheel strike. He is a radical, hare- 
brained; also his 2 brothers, Victor and 
Roy Reuther, both of whom are revolu- 
tionary radicals—testimony of Ralph 
Knox, Detroit, Mich.; volume 2, page 
1532, hearings, ibid. 

Walter Reuther, president of local 174 
of the UAW in Detroit, assisted Anna 
Louise Strong, editor of the Moscow Daily 
News, to raise money for the Spanish 
Communists through lectures in De- 
troit—testimony of Sgt. Harry Mikuliak, 
Detroit police force; volume 2, page 1560, 
hearings, ibid. 

Walter Reuther’s close associates were 
Communists. Reuther and a man named 
Bishop were leaders in the sit-down 
strike—testimony of Sgt. Harry Miku- 
liak, Detroit police force; volume 2, page 
1596, hearings, ibid. 

Victor Reuther, Walter Reuther’s 
brother, an intimate associate of Com- 
munists, drove a loudspeaker truck to 
and fro at the plants, exhorting the men 
to strike and intimidating those who did 
not desire to do so—testimony of Fred 
W. Frahm, superintendent of police, De- 
troit, Mich.; volume 2, page 1697, hear- 
ings, ibid. 

Man named Bishop and Walter 
Reuther arrested for injuring police, in- 
citing riots against the police, and de- 
struction of property at the Federal 
Screw Works in Detroit—testimony of 
Fred W. Frahm, superintendent of police, 
Detroit, Mich.; volume 2, pages 1625- 
1626, hearings, ibid. 

In the strikes of 1936-37, two of the 
Reuther brothers, Roy and Victor, first 
put in an appearance in the transporta- 
tion strike. Later, during the automobile 
strike in January 1937, Victor Reuther 
headed a group of 200 people who assem- 
bled before the jail to break through the 
police lines and rescue from jail a num- 
ber of Communists who had been ar- 
rested for rioting—testimony of Capt. E. 
H. Hughes, police department, Flint, 
Mich.; volume 2, pages 1642-1643, hear- 
ings, ibid. 

Intensive organization of the sitdown 
strike carried on by means of sound 
trucks manned by Roy and Victor Reu- 
ther, brothers of Walter Reuther. Riot- 
ing was directed by the Reuther broth- 
ers with their sound trucks during the 
different strikes—testimony of Capt. E. 
H. Hughes, police department, Flint, 
Mich.; volume 2, pages 1644-1645, hear- 
ings, ibid. 

When Communists and revolutionary 
Reds lost their jobs in the Detroit auto- 
mobile plants for agitating and rioting, 
they were immediately taken into cer- 
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tain CIO unions as organizers for the 
automobile union. The union headed 
by Walter Reuther was called an old 
soldiers’ home for discharged Communist 
Party leaders—testimony of Clyde Mor- 
row; volume 2, page 1653, hearings, ibid. 

At a huge rally in Detroit, Mich., about 
$2,000 worth of subversive and commu- 
nistic literature was sold. Victor Reu- 
ther—brother of Walter—was a speaker 
at this meeting. He said, among other 
things: 

Dig down in your pockets, and if you owe 
the landlord money, let him wait. This 
movement must go on. 


The Lovestone group of Communists 
held a meeting at Detroit on December 
12, 1937. J. Lovestone was the speaker. 
At another meeting of the same group, 
Earl Browder was the speaker. Wein- 
stone and Browder held several meetings 
in Flint. At one of these meetings, on 
January 13, 1938, Victor Reuther— 
brother of Walter—was a speaker. 

On May 11, 1938, at organizational 
meetings of the Communist Party held 
in Flint, Walter Reuther was billed as 
the main speaker. He failed to show up, 
and his brother, Roy, spoke instead. 
Among other things, Roy Reuther de- 
clared in his speech that a man was 
crazy to put on a soldier's uniform, and 
that he would much prefer his own suit 
to any uniform that could be placed on 
him. The song, the Russian Interna- 
tionale, was sung twice at this meeting. 
Roy Reuther stood at the Communist 
salute and joined in the singing of the 
Russian Internationale at this meeting— 
testimony of Herman Luhrs, chairman 
of the joint committee of the American 
Legion, volume 2, pages 1658-1659, hear- 
ings, ibid. 

The Reuther brothers were in the fore- 
front of all of the strike troubles during 
the sitdown strikes in Michigan—testi- 
mony of John M. Barringer, city man- 
ager and director of public safety, Flint, 
Mich., 1932-37; volume 2, pages 1683- 
1689. 

The Reuther brothers incited violence 
and riots against the police and the 
other peace officers by means of loud- 
speaker trucks and in other ways—testi- 
mony of John M. Barringer, city man- 
ager and director of public safety, Flint, 
Mich., 1932-37; volume 2, page 1686. 
WALTER P. REUTHER DEFERRED FROM MILITARY 

SERVICE 

When men were being drafted for 
World War II, and Walter P. Reuther 
was called by his local draft board, de- 
ferment for Reuther was asked for oc- 
cupational reasons by R. J. Thomas, 
then UAW-CIO president. 

Reuther in his questionnaire listed as 
dependents his wife, May, who was then 
a UAW-CIO employee, and his sister, 
Anna Mae, 17. 

Thomas, requesting deferment status 
for Reuther, gave three reasons: That 
he was a director of the union’s General 
Motors department; that he was a mem- 
ber of the National Subcommittee on 
Training and Industry of the National 
Defense Advisory Commission; and that 
he was engaged in plans for speeding up 
airplane production through the Reuther 
plan for utilization of surplus automobile 
plant capacity. 
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The draft board rejected the union’s 
request that he be deferred because of 
his defense activities. The Office of Pro- 
duction Management, Monday, March 
24, 1941, stated that Reuther had been 
recommended for an appointment for 
“certain consulting services or other 
services.” It added that, while the job 
was without compensation, expenses 
would be paid while he was on Govern- 
ment duty. 

The board held that Reuther had no 
dependents. 

On April 30, 1941, the board gave 
Reuther a class I-A rating, the tentative 
induction date being May 21, when 42 
men from the Detroit area were to be 
sent to the Army. 

A few days later Thomas, president of 
the union, and Philip Murray, president 
of the CIO, announced that an appeal 
would be taken from the board decision. 
Murray stated that Reuther “has direct 
supervision for the union on labor re- 
lations covering 78 plants and 173,000 
workers. A great many of these em- 
poe are engaged in defense produc- 

on.” 

ON APPEAL 

Shortly thereafter the draft appeal 
board put Reuther in class III-A. He 
was given deferment because his wife, 
May, was dependent upon him—the 
board stating that, inasmuch as she was 
employed as Reuther’s secretary, had he 
been drafted, she would have been out 
of a job and unable to support herself. 

HIS POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC PHILOSOPHY 


Having taken a look at the Reuther of 
yesterday, knowledge of what he is now 
attempting may suggest and determine 
the nature of the procedure necessary 
to preserve the form of government 
which has given so many of us so much 
of everything that is desirable, not only 
of material things, of educational ad- 
vantages, of freedom of personal action, 
but of opportunity for security of the 
future, both individual and national. 

Whatever may be Reuther’s purpose, 
his present efforts, if successful, will re- 
sult in the disappearance of constitu- 
tional government as we have known it. 
It cannot truthfully be said that it is 
Reuther’s purpose to overthrow this 
Government by armed rebellion. Unfor- 
tunately, the adoption of the principles 
which he advocates will bring about that 
disastrous result. 

His recent success in fastening what is 
advertised as a guaranteed annual wage 
upon industry may well frighten those 
who believe in the law of supply and de- 
mand, in the right of the individual to 
peacefully trade, barter, and engage in 
what is known as private enterprise. 

Reuther seeks to and, if not stopped, 
will force all of us as consumers to pro- 
vide the funds to pay the members 
of his labor organizations a guaranteed 
sum for every working day in the year, 
regardless of whether they work or loaf. 

A part of his plan is to supplement the 
contributions paid by industry into a 
trust fund by enforced contributions 
exacted from the taxpayers, through 
either State or Federal legislation, i. e., 
an increase in unemployment benefits 
under State or Federal statute. 
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Obviously, if that kind of a plan can 
be forced upon the taxpayer, all of us 
will want to join the union, for certainly 
the unorganized workers of a one-hun- 
dred-and-sixty-odd million population 
will not continue to submit to the pick- 
ing of their pockets for the benefit of a 
comparatively small group who belong to 
the UAW-CIO. 

Eventually, we will all have our bowl 
and spoon out at the soup kitchen’s 
door. All join the line at the State or 
Federal pay window. 

Others of Reuther’s economic pro- 
posals seem to the average hardworking, 
thrifty citizen slightly grandiose. For 
example: Reuther’s July 15, 1950, letter 
to then President Truman, while labeled 
a program to stop communistic aggres- 
sion throughout the world, among other 
things proposed, and I quote: 

For the next hundred years (1950-2050) 
the people of the United States through their 
Government pledge themselves to make 
available through the United Nations an 
annual sum of $13 billion. (This, over the 
100-year period will equal the final money 
cost—$1,300 billion—of the last war to the 
American people.) 


Just who was to do the work to, for a 
hundred years, each year earn and turn 
over the $13 billion to the people of 
other countries and just what those 
workers were to pay in the way of initia- 
tion fees, dues, and special assessments 
to Reuther’s organization was not dis- 
closed. 

His suggestion seems just about as, 
but no more workable than, his proposal 
made during one of our wars to turn 
the idle machinery in the automobile 
industry into the production of air- 
planes, well knowing that planes can- 
not be produced on automaking ma- 
chines. 

REUTHER AS A PARTICIPANT IN MANAGEMENT 


Reuther has long had a part in man- 
agement. He makes no suggestions as 
to how increased production can be 
more economically brought about but 
is always in the forefront when the di- 
vision of the funds received from sales 
is to be made. 

Today we have dangerous unemploy- 
ment in Michigan. The known cause 
of that unemployment is the consumers’ 
refusal to buy. Records show that at 
the hands of consumers there is today 
unprecedented savings but, because of 
an increase in the price of the product 
by autoworkers and some others, the 
increase in the price of steel, sales of 
automobiles have dropped, with the in- 
evitable result that hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers in the motor industry 
are out of jobs, are now living only be- 
cause of unemployment benefits which 
cannot forever be continued. Reuther’s 
contributions to management have been 
disastrous in my own State—and to the 
individuals—the workers whose interests 
Reuther and other union officials are 
charged with protecting and advancing. 

Walter Reuther is a scheming dreamer 
and apparently in his dreams he sees 
himself as a glorified solver of all our 
problems, with himself sitting on a 
throne, solving and directing the solution 
of all worldly problems. 
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REUTHER VIOLATES THE LAWS WHICH APPLY TO 
THE REST OF US 

Not only are many of the economic 
proposals of Reuther unsound, unwork- 
able, but he seeks to impose them upon 
the rest of us by violence, rioting, by a 
total disregard of the civil rights of those 
who oppose him, of the fundamental law 
of the land—a defiance of the law and 
law-enforcing officers. 

If this indictment seems unjustified, 
again permit a citation of a part of the 
record. 

THE KOHLER STRIKE 

The Kohler Co., manufacturing 
plumbing equipment, located at Kohler, 
near Sheboygan, Wis., has always oper- 
ated its plant by employing people from 
the local village of Kohler. 

Many employees are the absolute own- 
ers of the homes in which they live and 
of the land on which those homes stand. 

No opinion is expressed as to the 
merits of the existing labor dispute be- 
tween local 833 of the UAW-CIO, of 
which Allen G. Graskamp is president, 
and the Kohler Co. 


NO RESPECT FOR LAW—COMMON DECENCY 


The facts show that Walter Reuther 
has been and is, through this strike and 
others, attempting to demonstrate to the 
people of Kohler, of Sheboygan, of Wis- 
consin, and the rest of the United States, 
and especially to employers, that he is 
“the law”; that he is above the law and 
that neither private citizens, courts, po- 
lice, sheriffs, mayors, or a governor can 
successfully and with impunity resist his 
orders nor has the Congress to this day 
successfully coped with his lawlessness. 

April 5, 1954, local 833, UAW-CIO, 
hereinafter referred to as the local, went 
on strike against the Kohler Co. Im- 
mediately 2,500 pickets, in violatiqn of a 
Wisconsin statute, closed the entrances 
to the plant. On that day and for the 
54 days following the plant was closed— 
production nonexistent. 

Reuther sent Emil Mazey, secretary- 
treasurer of the UAW-CIO, who once 
described himself as “the Patton of the 
picket lines,” and second only to Reuther 
in authority and an expert in successfully 
disregarding the law, defying law-en- 
forcing officers, to assist the local. Mazey 
appeared on the picket line on the third 
day of the strike. 

That Mazey intended to, by force if 
necessary, close the Kohler plant is in- 
dicated by his sworn statement as to 
what he tried to do at Clinton, Mich. 

He testified that he took the 400 pick- 
ets—a goon squad—from Detroit to Clin- 
ton, a town of 1,600 people, a “teacher” 
to every 4 pupils, to “educate” the people 
of Clinton to serve as a lesson to other 
employers. 

Mazey added that “if the strike was to 
continue, we would bring additional peo- 
ple, thousands if we had to,” to “educate” 
the people of Clinton and small employ- 
ers elsewhere. 

When questioned as to whether 50 
educators could not do the job he said: 
“A thousand ‘educators’ can do a much 
better job than 50,” and he added, “‘All of 
our members have training on selling 
their ideas on unionism.” 

When Mazey at Reuther’s order went 
from Detroit to assist the local at Koh- 
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ler’s, he had the services of some of the 
CIO strike experts. 

With him went William Paul Vinson, a 
27-year-old, 6-foot, 200-pound organiz- 
ing expert, currently serving a 1- to 2- 
year term in Wisconsin State peniten- 
tiary because he slipped up behind 50- 
year-old, 140-pound Willard Van 
Ouwerk, who, with his wife, had been 
shopping in Sheboygan Falls, hit him 
from behind, knocked him unconscious, 
then kicked and trampled him, sending 
him to the hospital with internal injur- 
ies, a crushed chest, a pierced right 
lung, four fractured ribs, 

Vinson is one of Reuther’s and Mazey's 
typical goon-squad “educators.” 

Another typical goon “educator” who 
appeared on the scene was John Gunaca, 
alias John Ballerino, alias John Moreski, 
alias John Price, a fugitive from justice, 
now seeking and obtaining sanctuary in 
my own State of Michigan by virtue of 
the kindness of Gov. G. Mennen Wil- 
liams, who has refused the request of 
Wisconsin that he be extradited for 
prosecution in Wisconsin. 

Another of the goon “educators” was 
Guy Barber, a Detroit specialist in per- 
suasion, often appearing on illegal picket 
lines. 

Still another “educator” was Donald 
Rand, an expert known to many of his 
victims for his effective kneeing and 
kicking. His claim was that he came 
from Detroit to assist in “an orderly and 
peaceful manner.” 

Still another expert “educator” was 
Jess Ferrazza, for 16 years another ex- 
pert brutal bruiser goon and associate 
of Communists long employed by Reu- 
ther’s outfit, who was an assistant to 
the UAW-CIO international secretary- 
treasurer, Emil Mazey. Jess was a care- 
ful man, often wearing—for his own pro- 
tection—heavy reinforced gloves while 
working on the picket line and while 
working over employees trying to enter 
the plant. 

Now, it will probably be the claim of 
Reuther and of Mazey and their hired 
attorneys, who are usually well qualified 
experts in extricating their clients from 
the law’s toils, that all those who came 
from outside to assist the local merely 
went there on peaceful missions. 

Mazey undoubtedly went to Kohler be- 
cause the union decided, as he testified 
they had at Clinton, “We decided to take 
things into our own hands.” 

However, the real purpose of the 
pickets and the Detroit and other rein- 
forcements at Kohler was disclosed 
when, on May 9, 1954, the president of 
the local, Graskamp, declared: 

We have tried to discourage people from 
going into that plant by peaceful means but 
from now on the gloves are off. 


On the same day, Burkart, a UAW- 
CIO international representative in 
charge of the Kohler strike, said: 

Let us do everything we can to keep them 


away from the plant before they get to the 
picket line. 


Mazey followed up the declarations of 
war by stating at a mass meeting held 
on August 15, 1954, as reported in the 
Milwaukee Journal of the next day, and 
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referring to employees who wanted to 
work: 

They have joined the ranks of the enemy 
and they ought to be treated as such. Dur- 
ing the war, when they join the enemy, they 
are shot when convicted. 


That statement is similar to the one 
alleged to have been made by Reuther 
during a CIO strike in Michigan, when 
he is alleged to have said, “Shoot the 
cops.” 

Both Mazey’s statement and the one 
reported to have been made by Reuther 
are in strict accordance with the Com- 
munist practice of liquidating opponents. 

The militant policy of the union, its 
determination to win by foul, if it could 
not win by fair, means and its success 
is indicated by the September 1954 issue 
of the United Automobile Worker, which 
said; “church pienics have been called 
off because clergymen have feared the 
fate of scabs,” a scab being an employee 
who here in America desired to work ata 
job which was acceptable to him. 

The daily strike bulletin of the union, 
on September 20, 1954, stated: 

The Kohler strikers will not tolerate the 
continuance of such activities— 


Meaning the people going into the 
plant, and it added: 

The doublecrossing activities (of Kohler 
Co. production workers) should be dealt 
with just as one would deal with those who 
would steal money from a home or food 
from a pantry. There is no difference. 


After the Kohler Co. had been closed 
for some 54 days; after the Wisconsin 
Employment Relations Board, the 
NLRB, a Federal court and the local 
court had been appealed to without a 
settlement of the strike, an injunction 
was issued against further violence 
against the company. 

Then the goons of the CIO went un- 
derground. No longer could the goons 
with impunity assail the plant or at the 
gates assault those seeking to return to 
work. So, like the cowards that they 
are, those acting in the interests of the 
union began to assail working employees 
and their sympathizers. 

Of course, being masters of evasion 
and deception, the union sanctimo- 
niously announced that it was not re- 
sponsible for the violence and destruc- 
tion of property directed against work- 
ing employees or others—this notwith- 
standing the fact that there had been, 
during the first year of the strike, more 
than 460 incidents of violence and van- 
dalism occurring not on the picket line, 
but at other places, in other sections of 
the town. 

The foregoing is but a very brief and 
incomplete statement of some of the un- 
lawful activities of the Reuther-Mazey- 
directed strike at Kohler, Wis. 

To operate, Kohler needs ceramic clay 
which, purchased in England, is trans- 
ported in Norwegian ships, over which 
neither the AFL nor the CIO has control. 
Knowing that if Kohler’s supply of raw 
material could be cut off the plant would 
be down, union strategists evidently de- 
cided that they would close the lake port 
of Sheboygan through which Kohler re- 
ceived the clay. 

On July 5, the Norwegian ship, MS. 
Fossum, loaded with clay from England, 
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arrived at Sheboygan Harbor and at- 
tempted to unload. A Buteyn tractor, 
hauling a flat-bed trailer carrying a 
Kohler crane and manned by Buteyn 
employees, tried to enter the dock. A 
mob of between 500 and 600 CIO goons 
and sympathizers took over the dock 
approaches. A company employee was 
beaten. When Roman Gruenwald, a 
farmer of Plymouth, Wis., and a non- 
union employee appeared, he was chased 
a block, surrounded, beaten by the goons, 
several of his teeth knocked out, and re- 
leased only when he promised never to 
return to work at the struck firm. Ve- 
hicles, including police cars, were halted, 
stoned, and damaged, while 25 Sheboy- 
gan policemen stood idly by. 

Sheboygan’s mayor, Rudolph J. Ploetz, 
and Police Captain Steen Heimke, gave 
the rioters their implied approval of 
their violence and rioting by statements 
made over a public address system. The 
mayor induced the mob to disperse by 
promising that the crane would be taken 
back to Kohler where it belongs. 

The Chicago Daily Tribune of July 7 
carried the mayor’s statement that “I 
want it understood that I am not trying 
to prevent the Kohler Co. from unload- 
ing the clay boat, but am primarily con- 
cerned with protecting the people of 
Sheboygan from injury or even death 
through a riot.” 

That is the same old excuse used by 
Governor Murphy of Michigan and many 
another public official, who apparently 
proceed on the theory that armed, reck- 
less violators of the peace, rioters, will 
not be interfered with if bloodshed might 
result from any attempt to enforce the 
law. That attitude is a surrender to 
those who stage armed rebellion. 

Because of lack of protection from 
law-enforcing officers, the Kohler Co. 
gave up the attempt to unload the M. S. 
Fossum at Sheboygan. The owners or- 
dered it to proceed to Milwaukee, where 
it arrived on July 7. 

On the ship’s arrival, Wisconsin’s State 
president of the CIO, Charles M. Schultz, 
threatened that, if an attempt was made 
to unload the ship, he would call a gen- 
eral strike of CIO members—50,000— 
which would paralyze some of the city’s 
largest industries. 

The ship’s master could not unload 
and the Milwaukee Harbor Commission 
advised the owners to return the ship to 
Sheboygan and seek legal relief in the 
courts. 

Milwaukee authorities and Milwaukee 
workers, both CIO and AFL and unor- 
ganized, began to realize that their ar- 
bitrary, illegal actions had given, would 
continue to give, the port of Milwaukee 
a black eye. So Milwaukee’s mayor an- 
nounced that another clay-carrying ship 
would be permitted to unload, but the 
ship with Kohler’s clay would not be. 

With reference to the Reuther pol- 
icy at Milwaukee, Mazey announced: 
“There is no neutrality in this for us.” 
And he added that he was giving full 
support to the move to prevent the un- 
loading of the ship with Kohler’s clay. 

In the meantime, at Sheboygan, tem- 
pers developed because of the refusal of 
Mayor Ploetz to take any steps to main- 
tain law and order 10 days previously 
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when union goons resorted to violence 

to prevent the unloading of the shipload 

of clay. 

Workers at the Kohler plant, angered 
because their families had been sub- 
jected for months to criticism and abuse 
from strikers on Sheboygan’s streets, are 
notifying Sheboygan’s mayor that they 
will trade there no longer. 

They also threatened to institute a 
petition for the mayor’s recall. 

So it is that one act of violence is an 
open invitation for retaliation and it is 
just possible that, if Reuther’s and Ma- 
zey’s goons continue to disregard the law, 
if would-be law-abiding citizens are 
given no protection, continue to be 
beaten, their homes damaged, we may 
revert to the days and methods of the 
California vigilantes—a lawless, unfor- 
tunate, and to be deplored, situation. 

It is a tribute to the Kohler workers, 
and to others who have no interest in 
this strike but who have been misused 
and personally abused and assailed, that 
they have not retaliated in kind. 

AN AFL UNION JOINS CIO IN AN EFFORT TO 
CLOSE LAKE PORTS AT WESTERN END OF LAKE 
SUPERIOR 
The press of July 15, 1955, carried a 

statement by Mike Antilla, an AFL union 

boss at Duluth, to the effect that Mike 

had announced that he had called a 

meeting of the International Lake Head 

Labor Council, of which he is president, 

to meet at Port Arthur, Ontario, to con- 

sider closing the ports of Port Arthur, 

Fort William, and Duluth to Kohler car- 

goes. 

Antilla injected himself into the situa- 
tion and, of course, in view of what has 
already happened at Sheboygan and Mil- 
waukee, he will get just nowhere in clos- 
ing United States Great Lakes ports. He 
sure will be in trouble if he attempts any 
shenanigans in any of the Canadian 
ports. The Canadian Government just 
does not tolerate the exercise of govern- 
mental authority by union bosses or the 
taking over of official action by egotisti- 
cal union officials. 

SHIPS UNLOAD AT CANADIAN PORT 


On July 16, Montreal authorities, not 
being under the domination of either 
Reuther and Mazey or the A. F. of L. 
hierarchy announced that they ex- 
pected no interference with the cargo of 
the two Norwegian freighters destined 
for the strikebound Kohler plant. 

July 19, longshoremen at Montreal be- 
gan unloading the cargoes of clay of the 
two ships after Constable Real Lavi- 
guerir, of the Montreal city police, gave 
15 pickets 10 minutes to leave the picket 
line. That was a demonstration of what 
a legal order, backed by law-enforcing 
officers, means in Montreal, Canada, not 
in the free States of the United States 
of America. There was no bloodshed. 
The cargoes were being transferred to 
the boxcars of the Canadian Pacific and 
the Canadian National. 

SHEBOYGAN CITIZENS APPEAL TO GOVERNOR FOR 
LAW ENFORCEMENT 

A group of citizens led by Jacob Fed- 
erer, a Sheboygan attorney, and includ- 
ing Walter Grasse, a dairy company 
president; Clarence Leverenz, a shoe 
manufacturer; William Reiss, a coal 
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company president; and Carl Prange, de- 
partment store owner, called on the Gov- 
ernor. They were selected by Sheboygan 
businessmen and civic leaders and, after 
a futile call on the mayor, decided to take 
their case direct to the Governor. These 
independent, patriotic citizens are cer- 
tainly demonstrating their courage, for 
the arms of Reuther, of Mazey, and their 
goons are long and heavy, as many a 
would-be disinterested citizen in strike- 
bound cities, and especially Sheboygan, 
has learned to his sorrow. 
THE GOVERNOR TALKS 


That the action of the Citizens Com- 
mittee of Sheboygan, backed by the clos- 
ing of the port of Milwaukee, and the 
adverse publicity given the city, has 
finally convinced the Governor of Wis- 
consin that there is something wrong 
somewhere around Kohler and Sheboy- 
gan is apparent from the fact that the 
press, under a July 25 date, carries the 
story of a changed gubernatorial atti- 
tude. 

When the CIO officials attempted to 
tell him that they were not responsible 
for what had happened at Sheboygan, 
the Governor told them of the over- 
whelming amount of violence that was 
done against present employees of the 
company. He added that he would not 
buy their alibi that the union was not 
responsible, and told them, “You have 
the right to picket peacefully and I'll see 
that the right is defended. On the other 
hand, I'll see that the laws are enforced 
and massed picketing is illegal.” 

Well, what a discovery. If the Gover- 
nor had read the papers, not only the 
Chicago Tribune, but his own Milwaukee 
Journal, had he looked at the pictures 
which had been appearing in the press 
ever since April 1954, he would have 
known that Reuther’s and Mazey’s goons, 
with the professional goon-squad lead- 
ers—William Paul Vinson, John Gunaca, 
Guy Barber, James Fiore, Donald Rand, 
and Jess Ferrazza—were, to use a some- 
what common expression, beating the tar 
out of Kohler workers and, in some cases, 
innocent Sheboygan citizens, who had 
no part in the strike. Had the Governor 
had his ear tuned in the right direction, 
he might even have heard the anguished 
cries from some of the beat-up citizens of 
Sheboygan. 

CLAY REACHES DESTINATION BY RAIL 


The railroads delivered the cars at 
Sheboygan, but again on the 26th of 
July, CIO pickets, at a point where the 
railroad tracks cross the public street, 
blocked the tracks and prevented the de- 
livery of the clay to the Kohler plant. 
Three Canadian National Railway cars, 
pulled by a North Western locomotive 
Switch engine, were halted at the Union 
Avenue crossing on the south side of 
Sheboygan. The pickets, carrying anti- 
Kohler placards, marched in a tight cir- 
cle between the rails as the train ap- 
proached. When the police ordered 
them off, additional pickets joined them. 
The railroad crew refused to go through 
the picket line. 

The fireman on the locomotive evi- 
dently remembering the picketing, the 
violence, the beatings, and the property 
destruction brought to Sheboygan by 
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Reuther’s and Mazey’s goons, but who 
declined to give his name, said, “I’ve got 
two babies. I’ve been reading the stories 
about this and I’m scared.” 

But the next day, July 27, the story 
was a little different—Reuther, Mazey, 
and their goons lost again. Governor 
Kohler, in the meantime, announced 
that the law would be enforced; the idea 
had evidently seeped through to the 
mayor, Police Captain Heimke, and the 
pickets that the law would be enforced. 

This time when the cars, pushed by 
a locomotive manned by supervisory em- 
ployees, came down to the street line 
where the pickets were standing on the 
tracks, the pickets, realizing that the 
train was going through, got off the 
track, and the clay, after a journey of 
nearly 6,000 miles, rolled into the Kohler 
plant. 

Walter Reuther, Emil Mazey, and the 
goons sent over from Detroit, certainly 
Vinson in the Wisconsin Penitentiary, 
had, for once at least, due to the stand 
taken by the Kohler Co., publicity given 
by the Milwaukee and Chicago press, the 
reversal of attitude on the part of the 


_ Governor, lost this particular battle with 


the law. 
MORE THAN ONE BATTLE BEING WAGED 


But do not get the idea that, because 
the UAW-CIO, with its Communist 
methods and procedures, its defiance of 
the law and of the courts, with its tram- 
pling of the rights of innocent citizens, 
its malicious beatings and destruction 
of personal property, apparently has lost 
this battle, that it is not fighting on 
other fronts. > 

Walter P. Reuther never accepts de- 
feat. His life shows not only that he is 
able, adroit, determined, courageous, 
ruthless, has no respect for the law, but 
that he is a sincere, never-give-up So- 
cialist, if not wholly converted to com- 
munistic ideas. 

He is one of those individuals who 
seems determined that the welfare of 
his countrymen as well as the welfare 
of peoples throughout the world can best 
be served by a share-the-wealth pro- 
gram. 

That is indicated by his economic pro- 
posals; by his determination that em- 
ployers and investors shall, by law or by 
force, be compelled to give up an ever- 
increasing portion of their earnings. 

That determination, carried to its 
logical conclusion, would, because of a 
lack of funds for replacement or for the 
creation of new industrial plants, de- 
stroy our economic system. 

Logically followed, it would leave no 
one, no agency, except the Federal Gov- 
ernment to create employment. 

Reuther’s record shows that the CIO, 
under his direction, has for years disre- 
garded the laws, not only of Michigan, 
his home State, but of practically every 
other State where he has staged a pro- 
longed strike. 

In carrying on his strikes he has de- 
liberately ignored the fact that Wiscon- 
sin and practically every State in the 
Union have enacted legislation barring 
riotous assemblies, the use of force or 
violence, or the obstruction of a plant 
entrance as means of winning a labor 
dispute. 
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Mr. Average American must learn that 
to protect the hard-won liberties and 
opportunities which have come to us 
through the years he must come to grips 
with the philosophy of Reuther and his 
associates, and with the methods em- 
ployed by them. 

If, after listening to what has been 
said, you are still in doubt as to whether 
Reuther and his associates are deter- 
mined, by fair means or foul, peacefully 
or by the use of force, to impose their 
will—regardless of what the law may 
be—upon individuals and communities, 
look at the record. 

In August of 1939 a strike was called 
by the CIO at a plant of the Bohn 
Aluminum & Brass Corp. in Detroit, 
Mich., which had a contract for the man- 
ufacture of special bearings for aircraft 
engines which the Navy needed for na- 
tional defense. 

The Navy resident inspector of naval 
materiel informed the regional director 
of the United Automobile Workers of the 
seriousness of delay in the delivery of the 
materiel due on contracts and requested 
permission to pass through the picket 
line to pick up Goyernment-owned pat- 
terns and ship them on a Government 
bill of lading. 

The union representative was given ac- 
cess to the files of the Navy contracts and 
advised that the delay in releasing pat- 
terns was seriously jeopardizing the 
manufacture of airplane engines at the 
naval aircraft factory. The union's 
answer was emphatically “No”—and for 
a period of 41 days, the UAW-CIO de- 
fied the United States Government and 
retained control of the Government’s 
patterns and castings. 

Nor was this an isolated incident of 
interference with production for war. 

IS THE LAW OR IS REUTHER SUPREME? 


Who is running this Government? 
Just how long shall we permit a labor 
organization, now dominated by the 
Reuther who received a part of his early 
training in Russia, to tell this Govern- 
ment what it can, what it cannot do? 

So, if your boy and only son, or one 
of a half dozen, inspired by patriotism 
decides to enlist in the armed services, 
or if the conscription authorities grab 
him and cart him off to the Army, just 
remember that he will obey not only the 
orders of the Army, but possibly the or- 
ders of some ex-convict who has muscled 
his way into an official position in the 
AFL or the CIO. 

Do not let anyone fool you overlong. 
If you wish to work in an industry where 
wages are high, where the hours are 
short, just remember that, before you 
can don your working clothes, you must 
cross the palm of a union organizer 
with silver—an initiation fee, monthly 
dues raised at the whim of the officers 
of the union, as some recently were from 
$2.50 to $7.50 per month. You must 
also meet all special assessments—for 
political or other purposes. 

You will not be subject to orders from 
your employer, but some union-shop 
steward, organizer, or political lieuten- 
ant will shortly be telling you just what 
you can do; ultimately, what you may 
say, although for the present he will 
have some difficulty in getting at what 
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you think if you control your facial 
muscles and your tongue. 

This is a great and glorious land. 

We have spent and given away billions 
upon billions of dollars to aid “the free 
people of free nations’—whatever that 
may mean. 

But, here in the homeland, here in the 
birthplace and the cradle of liberty and 
of freedom, we have surrendered part 
of all we have ever won to the demands 
of those—some of them trained in Rus- 
sia, like Reuther; some of them coming 
from other lands, taking advantage of 
the freedom and the opportunities given 
them here; some of them just ordinary 
criminals, crooks, and racketeers—who 
are avaricious, politically ambitious, ar- 
rogant, overbearing, tyrannical, unprin- 
cipled, and ruthless, whose objectives, if 
attained, would destroy this, a free 
nation. 

Before Reuther establishes himself as 
an absolute dictator, should he not at 
least go through the formalities of an 
election? Or should he employ one of 
the now frequent revolutions currently 
in vogue in other countries? 

AND WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


As of today if there is in this Nation a 
group which needs protection it is the 
union man Reuther has been selling 
down the river. 

In the industries where there is mass 
production, in order to be able to earn his 
livelihood, the woman or the man who 
desires to be self-supporting must join a 
union, then must first pay the initiation 
fee, the dues, the special assessments 
fixed by Reuther and his associates. In 
practice all too often these various sums 
are arbitrarily fixed by the union boss 
who, as disclosed by Congressional hear- 
ings and the most recent McClellan in- 
vestigations, are often but sums paid to 
extortionists. Union members must pay 
tribute to their union bosses. They must 
likewise contribute to the election of 
candidates for public office named by 
Reuther, to whose policies they may be 
unalterably opposed. 

ILLEGAL POLITICAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Reuther’s organization seeks to get 
around this illegal extortion by accom- 
panying its demands for contributions to 
be used for political purposes by advis- 
ing the union member that he need not 
contribute if he will make known that 
decision to his immediate superior. Of 
course, the union worker knows that if he 
does not come across he will have no 
chance of getting favorable consideration 
of his next request for help from his 
union boss, 

WHAT CAN THE PEOPLE EXPECT OF CONGRESS? 


It has been frequently publicly charged 
that more than 170 Members of the 
House and more than 25 Members of the 
Senate have benefited by union political 
cash contributions running from a few 
hundred to more than twenty or thirty 
thousand dollars and this information, 
taken from reports filed with the Con- 
gress itself, takes no account of the aid 
given through union publications and 
union workers, the real value of which 
runs into millions of dollars. 

Just what effect the acceptance of 
these and similar contributions will have 
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upon the legislative action of the Con- 
gress cannot be truthfully answered. 
No one can reach into the minds of men 
and determine just why a certain vote 
is cast. The vote may be the result of 
an honest conclusion but one thing is 
certain, we are all inclined to do some- 
thing for those who do something for us. 

The average Member of Congress can- 
not finance his own campaign in this 
day of huge expenditures for political 
purposes and is it unfair to say that he 
will look with at least some degree of 
favor upon the political friend who lifts 
that financial burden from his shoul- 
ders? My knowledge fails to include a 
single beneficiary of union contributions 
who has consistently opposed the politi- 
cal program of the UAW-CIO. 

POLITICAL CONTRIBUTION 


The cash contributions and the help 
given other union organizers and union 
publications—especially those of the 
UAW-CIO—have been made to mem- 
bers of both political parties. 

In Michigan, complete control of the 
so-called Democratic Party organization 
is in Walter Reuther, Gus Scholle, and 
his associates. A somewhat similar in- 
fluence has been exerted in other States. 

The amusing—if such a situation can 
be termed amusing—is that, when once 
the UAW-CIO obtains complete control 
of the party, it will attempt to kick out 
of the organization, out of office, the 
former beneficiaries of its activities and 
support only members of its own organ- 
ization who are completely subservient 
to Reuther’s orders. 

The most recent example of this at- 
tempt is UAW-CIO policy in Wayne 
County, Mich. For many years John 
Lesinski, Sr., a Democratic Member of 
Congress from the 16th District of Mich- 
igan, followed the union’s party line. 
He was long a member of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor, for 
a time its chairman. Upon his death 
his son, JoHN, Jr., succeeded him in Con- 
gress. He, too, has supported much of 
the legislation favored by the VAW-CIO. 
Nevertheless, when the situation seemed 
favorable, the UAW-CIO put into the 
primary election, in opposition to JOHN, 
one of its own members, the president 
of local 600, and actively supported him. 
That he did not win was due, in part at 
least, to the resentment of the people 
of the District toward Reuther’s un- 
grateful and dictatorial attempt to de- 
feat Jonn. Similar opposition will meet 
others who now accept Reuther’s polit- 
ical support just as soon as that organ- 
ization feels strong enough to elect its 
100 percent stooges. 

HOFFA VERSUS REUTHER 


Perhaps you wonder why nothing has 
been said about Hoffa. The reason is 
clear. 

Hoffa’s activities have been exposed 
time and again in Congressional hearings 
and at present are being placed before 
the public by the McClellan committee. 
Since the day he became active in union 
affairs, he never has been a law-abiding 
citizen. 

He is no better than a thief; a traitor 
of the workingman. 

He is a confessed racketeer, and ex- 
tortionist. 
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The only question about Hoffa, at least 
in my mind, is when will he get his just 
reward by one or more long-term sen- 
tences to prison. How long will shrewd 
and sometimes unscrupulous lawyers be 
successful in keeping him from behind 
bars? How long will it be before Con- 
gress will insist that the Department of 
Justice employ able, expert investigators 
and trial lawyers to prosecute him under 
present Federal laws? 

But the record also shows that Reuther 
is a leader and director of goon squads; 
that for many years he has employed 
goons who, following his orders, have 
been guilty of the malicious destruction 
of property, of assaulting and beating of 
citizens; who have carried on many a 
strike in which people have been killed. 

Why Walter Reuther’s record has not 
been made clear to the public, why he 
should be handled so softly by the Mc- 
Clellan committee is not easily under- 
stood. 

It has been charged that this tender- 
ness toward Reuther grows out of the 
fact that he has contributed handsome- 
ly to the Democratic Party’s candidates. 
That I just cannot and will not at pres- 
ent believe. True, he is a power in the 
Democrat Party. He undoubtedly will, 
in the coming elections, be able to wield 
the deciding influence in some Congres- 
sional and senatorial contests and unless 
there comes a revolt by party members, 
he will name the next Democratic candi- 
date for the Presidency. 

There must somewhere be some good 
reason for Reuther’s exemption from the 
same kind of searching investigation 
which has been applied to Hoffa. It is 
my hope that the characteristics of the 
real Reuther will be spread upon the 
record. That the people themselves will 
now awaken to the fact that Walter 
Reuther is using millions of dollars 
earned by working union members to 
further his own personal political ambi- 
tion, to establish himself as a dictator, 
to, by propaganda and force in disre- 
gard of the law, destroy our form of 
government—accomplishing the same 
end which we attribute to the Commu- 
nists of Russia and their workers here. 


PROVIDING GREATER FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE FOR DISLOCATED 
LINCOLN SQUARE RESIDENTS 
AND BUSINESSMEN 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. TELLER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. Speaker, great 
personal hardships and business trage- 
dies are caused to individuals and busi- 
nessmen when property is taken under 
the Government's power of eminent do- 
main. In a general way the people rec- 
ognize the overriding public need for 
condemning property in the public in- 
terest, but there is widespread dissatis- 
faction with the way in which the Goy- 
ernment goes about its exercise of pow- 
ers in this field; also, more and more 
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people are beginning to question the 
adequacy and fairness of the Govern- 
ment’s program of financial assistance 
to those whose homes are uprooted, 
whose businesses are destroyed, and 
whose long-established human and 
business relations are ruptured. 

This is typically true in the urban re- 
newal title I projects, where property is 
condemned not for national defense or 
for public use, but to improve the cul- 
turai or social life of the community and 
to promote the public safety and wel- 
fare. The huge Lincoln Square project 
in New York’s West Side is an instance 
in point, which has served to dramatize 
the wholly inadequate Government poli- 
cies for giving financial assistance to 
those who are obliged to relocate their 
homes or businesses. Existing law au- 
thorizes payments only for “reasonable 
and necessary moving expenses and any 
actual direct losses of property except 
good will or profit” limited to $100 in 
the case of an individual or family or 
$2,500 in the case of a business concern. 

Accordingly, on June 4, 1958, I intro- 
duced two bills—H. R. 12806 and H. R. 
12807. The purpose of these bills is to 
provide more adequate compensation 
and additional financial assistance to 
persons whose businesses and homes are 
uprooted by urban renewal projects 
under title I of the National Housing 
Act of 1949, such as the Lincoln Square 
project. Specifically, my bills, H. R. 
12806 and H. R. 12807 propose to do the 
following things: 

First. They authorize payment for in- 
direct as well as direct expenses and 
losses. 

Second. The bills would also permit 
payments to tenants for the difference in 
rental for 1 year between the old rental 
and the higher rental which they might 
be obliged to pay for new homes or busi- 


nesses. 

Third. The bills would also authorize 
Payment to businessmen of a fair and 
reasonable value of their business if they 
cannot find a new location and if they 
are not offered a preference in the rede- 
velopment project itself. 

Fourth. The bills would also increase 
the maximum payments to $500 in the 
case of an individual or family and 
$10,000 in the case of a businessman. 

Fifth. Finally, the bills would author- 
ize the Administrator of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration to make low-cost 
loans to those displaced by urban re- 
newal projects. 

I have a particular interest in the 
Lincoln Square project because it is 
located in the area which I have the 
honor to represent as a Member of 
Congress. 

Manhattan borough president, Hulan 
E. Jack, recently established a citizens’ 
watchdog committee on Lincoln Square 
and appointed as its chairman Mr. Harry 
Rogers, publisher of the West Side News, 
a local newspaper in the Lincoln Square 
area. Mr. Leonard K. Farbman, long 
prominent in West Side community af- 
fairs, was designated as executive di- 
rector of the watchdog committee. To- 
day the watchdog committee issued the 
following news release announcing its 
unanimous support of my bills, H. R. 
12806 and H. R. 12807, and urging upon 
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the Congress the enactment of these 
bills as a minimum measure of recogni- 
tion of the financial hardships brought 
about by existing Government condem- 
nation procedures: 

“The citizens’ watchdog committee on 
Lincoln Square announced its unanimous 
support of Congressman Lupwic TELLER’s 
bills, H. R. 12806 and 12807, to provide more 
adequate compensation and additional fi- 
nancial assistance to persons whose busi- 
nesses and homes are uprooted by urban re- 
newal projects under title I of the National 
Housing Act of 1949, such as the Lincoln 
Square project. Congressman TELLER, Demo- 
cratic liberal, Manhattan, is the Representa- 
tive from the West Side of Manhattan, 
where the Lincoln Square project is located. 

“The backing of the Teller bills by Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner’s office and of Borough 
President Hulan E. Jack, and the local City 
Councilman Louis Okin was also announced 
by Mr. Harry Rogers, chairman, and Mr. 
Leonard K. Farbman, executive director, of 
the watchdog committee, in the follow- 
ing statement: ‘In following the reloca- 
tion process in Lincoln Square, as directed 
by the borough president and the board of 
estimate, we have found that the inequities 
suffered by the small businesses especially 
are due to the inadequacies of the present 
Federal laws governing the title I process. 
Congressman Teller’s bill directly amelio- 
rates these basic inadequacies of the law.’ 

“Our committee,’ the statement con- 
tinued, ‘has unanimously supported the 
Teller bills and obtained the full backing of 
Mayor Wagner's office,” 

Mr. Farbman further said: “The citizens’ 
watchdog committee on Lincoln Square 
is rallying the support of civic groups and 
individuals on the West Side of Manhattan 
in a major effort to have the Teller bills 
passed at this session of Congress. This 
drive will be spearheaded through the West 
Side News, the local newspaper in the area of 
Lincoln Square, whose publisher, Mr. 
Rogers, serves as chairman of the citizens’ 
committee on Lincoln Square.’” 


Mr. Speaker, I earnestly urge upon the 
Congress its enactment into law of H. R. 
12806 and H. R. 12807. While the pres- 
ent occasion for my proposed legislative 
program is the Lincoln Square project, 
my bills have national application as an 
expression of vitally necessary govern- 
mental responsibility. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S ATTI- 
TUDE ON DESEGREGATION IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. ROOSEVELT] is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include correspond- 
ence. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 11 I wrote the President asking 
whether the Federal Government was 
preparing a program aimed at prevent- 
ing a repetition of the recent situation at 
Little Rock, Ark. I should like to read 
that letter because it is self-explanatory: 

My Dear MR. PRESIDENT: As the public 
schools of the country approach the closing 
days of the school year, I am impelled by a 
sense of urgency to ask what positive steps 
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are being taken by the Federal Government 
and the executive branch to prepare the way 
for more widespread compliance with the 
Supreme Court’s decisions on desegregation 
when the schools reopen next fall. 

Is the Federal Government preparing a pro- 
gram for the intervening months aimed at 
preventing a recurrence of the situation at 
Little Rock which discredited and dishonered 
us before the world? 

Because of the international implications 
of such a travesty, Mr. President, are you pre- 
pared to lend the strength of your leadership 
and the full prestige and resources of your 
office to community efforts to comply with 
the law? 

This is the time for realistic support of the 
law. Education and enforcement of the law 
must go hand in hand if we are to do the job 
of abolishing segregation in the schools 
within the meaning of the Supreme Court's 
admonition: “with all deliberate speed.” 

Thoughtful men who are concerned about 
the total welfare of the Nation appreciate 
the dimensions of the problem that we face 
now. They know the way will not be easy, 
or devoid of pain on either side. But they 
also know the real nature of justice, and 
that the function of the law is to support it. 
Unless this is true, we stand to lose more 
than continued denial of the Negro’s rights, 
We open the door to the greatest threat that 
a democracy can know—that of abandon- 
ment of the safeguards of the law. The 
rights that are guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion cannot be selectively applied or selec- 
tively enforced. They must apply to us all— 
or they will soon apply to no one. 

I call upon you, Mr. President, to begin 
to plan now for obedience to the laws of our 
country and through that obedience to make 
provision for the protection of the rights of 
every American no matter where he may 
live or who he may be in this, our free 
country. 

And finally, Mr. President, I ask specifical- 
ly whether it is possible for you to give me 
at this time—that I may relay it to my 
constituents—a well defined, specific pro- 
gram which you and the administration 
may have in mind. 

Respectfully yours, 
JAMES ROOSEVELT. 


Several days after that I received from 
Mr. I. Jack Martin, administrative as- 
sistant to the President, a short ac- 
knowledgment of my letter with the 
promise that a further reply would be 
forthcoming at an early date. Because 
more than a month went by without 
that promised reply, I considered my- 
self justified in reminding Mr. Martin of 
his promise, so I sent another letter on 
July 23. I should like also to read that 
letter for the RECORD: 


Dear Mr. Martin: This is in reference to 
my letter to the President dated June 11, 
1958, and your acknowledgment of June 12 
in which you assured me that a further reply 
would be forthcoming at an early date. 

You will remember that I asked whether 
it might be possible for you to give me a 
specific, well-defined program which the 
President and the administration might 
have in mind to prepare the way for com- 
pliance with the Supreme Court decision 
and to prevent a recurrence of the Little 
Rock tragedy. 

While I realize that the Middle East crisis 
has imposed great additional burdens on the 
White House staff, as well as on the Presi- 
dent, I cannot believe that this can or 
should act as an excuse for delay in the 
solution of our most crucial domestic prob- 
lem. On the contrary, our capacity for 
leadership in the eyes of the world is so 
often assessed in direct connection with the 
manner in which we conduct our domestic 
affairs that speedy, clear-cut action in this 
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area on the part of the administration is 
now more important than ever. 
I shall continue to await your promised 
reply most anxiously. 
Sincerely yours, 
JAMES ROOSEVELT. 


Finally, Mr. Speaker, on August 8, I 
received the long-awaited reply which I 
should like to read before I make my 
comments: 

Dear Mr. Roosevett: In further reply to 
your June 11 and July 23 letters, I am 
pleased to quote from the President’s latest 
press conference in which he answered a 
question similar to yours. The President 
said: 

“Well, I haven't planned at this moment 
any particular speeches, as you point out. 

“Now I have consistently tried over five 
and a half years to show * * * that mere 
law will never solve this problem. I believe 
we have got to look inside ourselves, and this 
means not only as individuals, this means 
as groups. It means county authorities, 
State authorities and Federal authorities. 

“How are we going to solve this problem? 
It is a difficult one, and I keep preaching 
that there must be some wisdom, some sense 
of civic duty in accordance with the princi- 
ples which have been laid out for a citizen 
in this country, and that I think we must 
continue to do. 

“Now I cannot possibly tell you in what 
aspect any acute situation may arise, indeed, 
whether there ever will be (anything) of 
that kind. 

“I just say it is something all of us have 
to work (at) and * * * if I could think of 
anything I thought would be effective in 
August or in the few weeks before, the 2 
or 3 weeks before, the schools start, why I 
certainly shouldn’t hesitate to do it.” 

I hope that this quotation will serve your 
purpose. 

With kind regards, 

Sincerely, 
I. JACK MARTIN, 

Administrative Assistant to the President, 


Mr. Speaker, even the most casual 
reading of this letter will label it as un- 
responsive. If the avoidance of the is- 
sues were intended for me alone, I would 
not mind so much. But this, Mr. 
Speaker, is an attempt to brush off about 
17 million Americans, many of whom I 
have the privilege of representing in the 
Congress of the United States. 

The last paragraph of Mr. Martin's 
letter says, and I reread it for emphasis: 

I hope that this quotation will serve your 
purpose. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Speaker, it will not 
serve my purpose and it will not serve 
the purpose of the millions of people who 
look to the President of the United States 
to see to it that the laws of our country 
are enforced. 

Quoting from an isolated press con- 
ference held by the President is no way 
to engender respect for the law that is 
meant to safeguard the very existence 
of the Nation. 

I am shocked and bewildered by the 
casual handling of so serious a problem 
by the President through Mr. Martin. 
The solution is not only the constitu- 
tional duty of the President, but of grave 
necessity in these days when the guar- 
anty of civil rights in our country may 
be reflected in the reaction of our allies 
around the globe. 

Mr. Martin obviously believes that 
quotations from the President’s state- 
ment to the press ought to be accepted in 
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lieu of definite action relating to the 
problem of enforcing and implementing 
the laws which guarantee civil rights to 
an important segment of our American 
people. I can’t help wondering if Mr. 
Martin has carefully read the quotes he 
offered as a way out of the integration 
difficulty. 

In my original letter I asked if the 
administration had prepared a definite 
program to meet any possible recurrence 
of the Little Rock drama. The best re- 
ply that Mr. Martin has given me is to 
remind me that the President said, and 
I quote: 

I haven't planned at this moment any 
particular speeches. 


I doubt very much, Mr. Speaker, if 
speeches could accomplish anything in 
the face of so flagrant an affront to the 
established law and to the Negro children 
of this country. 

Can anyone blame me, Mr. Speaker, if 
I brand this August 7th reply from the 
White House a complete brush-off? 

Why does the White House feel that a 
letter such as mine, not only asking for 
an administration plan to offset de- 
segregation difficulties, but setting forth 
a suggested program of action, requires 
nothing more than the most casual of 
replies? Isn't the matter of civil rights 
for all Americans of prime importance 
to the Chief Executive who has sworn 
to uphold the laws of the land and the 
Constitution of the United States? 

I have no quarrel with Mr. Martin 
personally. I can only surmise that he 
has sent the kind of reply the President 
asked him to send. Perhaps it would be 
kinder to assume that the President had 
nothing to do with this matter. If such 
be the case, the leadership of our Na- 
tion is in a sorry state indeed. 

For my part, I must assume that the 
President was fully informed about my 
letter and the problems it presented, 
and instructed Mr. Martin to treat the 
matter casually and indifferently as one 
of lesser importance in these trying 
times. 

But, Mr. Speaker, is the matter of 
civil rights of lesser importance at any 
time? It is true that these are times to 
try men’s souls. I grant that the Pres- 
ident has been faced with many weighty 
problems in our relations with the rest 
of the world. I grant that, as a nation, 
we are threatened by the enemy with- 
out. But I must also bear in mind that 
a greater enemy to our free America is 
the enemy within—and that enemy, Mr. 
Speaker, is the absence of deep concern 
for the freedom guaranteed to ail our 
people. 

Are we to presume that, because the 
White House is occupied with battling 
the enemy without that it is justified in 
ignoring the enemy within—which 
threatens our free institutions? 

Mr. Speaker, I am convinced I am 
right in believing that Little Rock, and 
all its implications, is not an isolated 
tragedy, and that whatever we do to 
safeguard and guarantee civil rights to 
our Negro Americans has a direct and 
profound effect on our relations with 
the outside world. Does any Member of 
Congress believe that we can speak pi- 
ously about democracy and freedom on 
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the platforms of the United Nations and 
through the many agencies of commu- 
nication throughout the world and still 
tolerate—or worse—ignore Little Rock 
catastrophes? 

We all know what our international 
friends say about the way we are deal- 
ing with our civil rights. I wonder what 
they will say if we have a dozen Little 
Rocks springing up in different parts of 
our country. Any thinking and in- 
formed person knows that the possi- 
bility—yes, the probability is great. 

It is because I am equally concerned 
with the problem of fair treatment of 
all of our children and with what our 
friends think about us that I had hoped 
the President would send a cogent reply 
to my letter. And I had hoped, Mr. 
Speaker, that he would offer also com- 
plete assurance that he, as President, 
was aware of the danger and prepared 
to meet it actively, constructively, and 
with tact and wisdom. 

As it is, if there is a recurrence of the 
travesty at Little Rock in even one local- 
ity—then, Mr. Speaker, despite all de- 
sire on my part to be impartial and 
fair—there is but one person on whom 
the blame can fall, and that is the Pres- 
ident. 

Mr. Speaker, far be it from me to wish 
to add to the President’s already heavy 
burden. No one knows better than I 
how difficult is the job of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive of this country. It is a matter 
of common knowledge, I imagine, that 
I was close—very close to a President of 
the United States who had the enormous 
task of winning a global war, so I know 
from proximity what it means to be 
President of the United States in times 
of stress. And the great historic events 
of those days are still fresh enough in 
my mind to recall that the President to 
whom I was so closely related never for 
one moment allowed himself to forget 
the rights of the American people merely 
because he had to win a war. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I deeply re- 
hent the brush-off the present Chief 
Executive has given—either directly or 
indirectly—through me to 17 million 
American Negroes, and I wish my re- 
sentment and profound regret to be a 
matter of record. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Parman] is recognized for 15 min- 
utes. 


A BILL TO CLARIFY THE PRIVILEGES 
OF D. C. TRANSIT MONOPOLY AND 
TO RESTORE THE RIGHTS OF 
SMALL BUSINESSES IN COMPETI- 
TIVE FIELDS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call attention to a most distressing, un- 
fair, and unusual situation in the District 
of Columbia, involving approximately 
one hundred small operators in the sight- 
seeing industry who are in danger of be- 
ing forced out of business by the D. C. 
Transit System, Inc. 

This state of affairs is the result of 
special privileges accorded to the D. C. 
Transit System, Inc., under Public Law 
157, 84th Congress. Public Law 1757 
grants the corporation a franchise to op- 
erate a mass transportation system in 
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the District of Columbia and surround- 
ing area. Section 6 of said law author- 
izes the corporation to engage in charter 
and sightsceing services subject to com- 
pliance with applicable laws, rules, and 
regulations of the District of Columbia. 
Sections 8 and 9 grant special benefits, 
including exemption from District of 
Columbia taxes, such as motor fuel tax, 
excise taxes, sales tax, mileage tax, and 
personal property taxes. 

The situation has become so acute for 
D. C. Transit’s competitors that the 
House Small Business Committee held 
public hearings on May 12, 16, and 19. 
This was done upon the request of Hon. 
Joun L. McMillan, chairman, House 
Small Business Committee. I submitted 
a report to Chairman McMILLAN with the 
following letter of transmittal dated 
July 31, 1958: 

LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 
JuLy 31, 1958. 
Hon. JoHN L. MCMILLAN, 

Chairman, Committee on the District of 
Columbia, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. CHARMAN: Iam pleased to trans- 
mit to you herewith a report by me covering 
those hearings which our committee recently 
concluded dealing with the complaints of 
small and independent sightsecing compa- 
nies in the District of Columbia. 

You will recall, Mr. Chairman, our discus- 
sions and conferences concerning this matter 
at the conclusion of which you expressed to 
me a desire and a request that our commit- 
tee conduct these hearings in order to develop 
information respecting those factors that ap- 
peared to be operating to the prejudice of the 
small business members of that industry. 

In view of the fact that the adjournment 
of Congress is imminent, I have prepared this 
report which I trust will be of value to you 
in connection with your consideration of the 
situation. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to emphasize that 
the competitive situation confronting the 
small and independent sightseeing companies 
operating in the District of Columbia is seri- 
ous and unless remedied immediately, must 
inevitably lead to their extinction. 

I do not believe that the D. C. Transit 
System, Inc., which was granted a monopoly 
in mass transportation in the District of 
Columbia and, among other benefits, a sub- 
sidy in the form of tax exemption by the 
Congress, should be permitted to utilize any 
part of its revenues of $25 million annually, 
derived from bus and -trolley riders, dnd the 
advantages inherent in its ability to use mass 
transit facilities, such as equipment, garages, 
maintenance, and personnel, in competition 
with any taxpaying buisnessmen whether in 
charter and sightseeing, limousine, helicop- 
ter, or other industries. 

In addition, to date, Mr. Chalk has re- 
quested a subsidy on school fares, a rate in- 
crease, an increase in rate base, and extension 
or elimination of his obligation to remove 
streetcar tracks (estimated cost, $10 million). 
These concessions would provide Mr. Chalk 
with still larger revenues for competition 
with taxpaying businessmen. 

I cannot believe that the Congress, in 
granting the franchise to D. C. Transit Sys- 
tem, Inc., (Public Law 757, 84th Cong.), 
realized the consequences which that fran- 
chise, as interpreted and applied to date, was 
bound to exert upon the small-business mem- 
bers of the sightseeing industry here in 
Washington. As you know, the franchise 
grants sweeping and unique benefits, includ- 
ing tax exemptions, to the Transit System. 
These advantages have been applied and 
utilized as an effective competitive weapon 
which can result in the D. C. Transit System 
acquiring a monopoly in the sightseeing field 
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in this area, I am confident that the Mem- 
bers of Congress, at the time they voted for 
this franchise, understood and believed that 
the benefits thereby conferred would be used 
to promote the advancement of the mass 
transportation system under private enter- 
prise in the District of Columbia. Certainly, 
the Members had little, if any, reason to 
anticipate that their beneficence would be 
converted into destroying private enterprise 
in the sightseeing industry. 

In view of all the foregoing, I urge that you 
consider this matter at the earliest possible 
date in order that the Congress may be given 
the opportunity of acting thereon prior to 
adjournment. 

Sincerely yours, 
WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Chairman, Select Committee on 
Small Business. 


We must not permit such injustice to 
exist in our Nation’s Capital. Indeed, if 
any one of us had a similar situation in 
our own Districts, we would take quick 
action to correct the inequities. 
CONGRESSIONAL ACTION IS REQUIRED TO SUPPLE- 

MENT THE PARTIAL RELIEF WHICH CAN BE 

PROVIDED BY THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

AUTHORITIES 

A. Tax exemption: The Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia 
have adopted the view that the D. C. 
Transit operations in the charter and 
sightseeing field are entitled to the statu- 
tory tax exemptions. They hold that 
when Congress enacted section 6 of the 
Franchise Act, which authorized such 
activities, it meant to exempt those ac- 
tivities from the various taxes specified 
in sections 8 and 9. This view is based 
on the opinion of Corporation Counsel of 
May 6, 1958, adopted by the Board of 
Commissioners on the same date. 

President McLaughlin, however, was 
frank to admit that at best, the act was 
ambiguous in this respect. As he stated 
(record, p. 24): 


This statute was pretty vague in many 
respects. 


In my opinion, the statute, properly 
construed, was not ambiguous to this 
extent. I am confident that Congress 
did not intend to exempt charter and 
sightseeing operations from normal tax- 
ation and that the statute does not so 
extend the exemptions. Section 6 spe- 
cifically provides that charter and sight- 
seeing activities are to be carried on sub- 
ject to the applicable laws of the District 
of Columbia. These laws must by defini- 
tion include the taxation and revenue 
laws of the District. I believe that with 
this plain, though economical, language, 
Congress specifically declared that the 
activities authorized by section 6 were 
to be taxed, and explicitly ruled out ex- 
tension of the exemptions in sections 8 
and 9. In my view, the Corporation 
Counsel and the Board of Commissioners 
misinterpreted the statute and miscon- 
strued the intent of Congress when they 
held that the tax exemptions of sections 
8 and 9 reached these collateral enter- 
prises. 

The interpretation of the District au- 
thorities, moreover, implies that Con- 
gress intended here to abandon policies 
which have long been fundamental to 
the body of national economic legisla- 
tion; that is to say the policy in pre- 
serving competition and fostering and 
protecting small and independent busi- 
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nessmen such as the businessmen en- 
gaged in charter and sightseeing 
operations in the Washington metropol- 
itan area. To have granted a large 
company such as D. C. Transit a tax 
concession in its competition with small 
and independent businessmen, especially 
where this corporation was able to draw 
on resources built up in a legal monopoly, 
would have been totally inconsistent 
with this long tradition. There is no 
evidence that Congress was so motivated. 
In adopting the Franchise Act, it was 
concerned with establishing a successful 
transit enterprise within the District. 
The important tax concessions of sec- 
tions 8 and 9 were extended for this 
purpose alone. Congress did not intend 
thereby to set D. C. Transit on the road 
of monopolization in fields extraneous to 
mass transportation. 

The Board of Commissioners and the 
Corporation Counsel determined that 
the tax exemption of sections 8 and 9 
extended to charter and sightseeing 
activities authorized by section 6 on the 
single ground that sections 8 and 9 spoke 
in terms of “The Corporation.” They 
reasoned that since the charter and 
sightseeing activities were carried on by 
“The Corporation,” the tax exemptions 
extended to the entirety of the corporate 
activities, including the nonfranchise 
operations. ‘This liberal construction, 
however, conflicts with both a previous 
determination of the Corporation Coun- 
sel and with well settled rules of inter- 
pretation of such matters. 

As to the first, Corporation Counsel 
has already determined that the tax ex- 
emptions in sections 8 and 9 do not ex- 
tend to all activities carried on by the 
corporation. In his opinion dated Janu- 
ary 17, 1957, he ruled that the company 
was liable for the payment of taxes in 
connection with the purchase of limou- 
sines in spite of the fact that those 
limousines were purchased by the cor- 
poration. This was ratified by the Public 
Utilities Commission in In the Matter of 
the Net Operating Income of D. C. Tran- 
sit System, Inc. (P. U. C. No. 3592), 
November 27, 1957. Hence, the District 
authorities have already determined that 
the use of the words “The Corporation” 
in sections 8 and 9 would not impliedly 
extend the tax exemptions of those sec- 
tions to all corporate activities. 

Furthermore, even if the District offi- 
cials believed that the Franchise Act was 
ambiguous in respect to charter and 
sightseeing activities, they should have 
construed the ambiguity in favor of the 
tax. It is, of course, within the power of 
Congress to grant tax exemption. It is 
also within the power of Congress to 
make such tax exemptions irrevocable by 
way of contract. But it has long been a 
fundamental canon of construction in 
respect to such immunities that they are 
to be strictly construed and that no ex- 
emption may be claimed unless it is ex- 
pressly and unconditionally granted in 
specific terms. As the Supreme Court 
stated in the early case of Minot v. 
Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore 
Railroad Co. (85 U. S. 206, 225-226 
(1874) ): 

+ + + The power of taxation is an attribute 
of sovereignty, and is essential to every in- 
dependent government. As this court has 
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said, the whole community is interested in 
retaining it undiminished, and has “a right 
to insist that its abandonment ought not 
to be presumed in a case in which the de- 
liberate purpose of the state to abandon it 
does not appear.” Bk. v. Billings (4 Pet. 
561). If the point were not already adjudged 
it would admit of grave consideration, 
whether the legislature of a State can sur- 
render this power, and make its action in 
this respect binding upon its successors, any 
more than it can surrender its police power 
or its right of eminent domain. But the 
point being adjudged, the surrender when 
claimed must be shown by clear, unambigu- 
ous language, which will admit of no reason- 
able construction consistent with the reser- 
vation of the power. If a doubt arise as to 
the intent of the legislature, that doubt 
must be solved in favor of the State. 


The broad construction of tax exemp- 
tions has been rejected in innumerable 
cases. The statement of the Court in 
Seton Hall College v. South Orange (242 
U. S. 100 (1916)), is directly in point: 


To all claims of contract exemption from 
taxation, must be applied the well-settled 
rule that, as the power to tax is an exercise 
of the sovereign authority of the State, es- 
sential to its existence, the fact of its sur- 
render in favor of a corporation or an indi- 
vidual must be shown in language which 
cannot be otherwise reasonably construed, 
and all doubts which arise as to the intent 
to make such contract are to be resolved 
in favor of the State. Hoge v. Richmond & 
D. R. Co, (99 U. S. 348, 354, 25 L. ed. 303, 
304); New Orleans City & Lake R. Co. v. New 
Orleans (143 U. S. 192, 195, 36 L. ed. 121, 122, 
12 Sup. Ct. Rep. 406); Wilmington & W. R. 
Co, v. Alsbrook (146 U. S. 279, 294, 36 L, ed. 
972, 978, 13 Sup. Ct. Rep. 72); Phoenix F. 
& M. Ins, Co. v. Tennessee (161 U. S. 174, 
179, 40 L. ed. 660, 662, 16 Sup. Ct. Rep. 471); 
Yazoo & M. Valley R. Co. v. Adams (180 U. 8. 
1, 22, 45 L. ed. 395, 407, 21 Sup. Ct. Rep. 240.) 


This rule of strict construction is 
doubly applicable in this case in view of 
the fact that the claim for tax exemption 
is based on a franchise between the com- 
pany and the United States, for it is the 
universal rule that such franchises must 
be limited to their terms. As stated in 
Broad River Power Co. v. State of South 
Carolina (281 U. S. 537, 548 (1930)): 


The very fact that legislative acts of this 
character are commonly prepared by those 
interested in the benefits to be derived from 
them, and that the public interest requires 
that they should be in such unequivocal 
form that the legislative mind may be im- 
pressed with their character and import so 
that privileges may be intelligently granted 
or purposely withheld, has firmly established 
the rule that they must be strictly con- 
strued, and that any ambiguity or doubts as 
to their meaning and purpose must be re- 
solved in favor of the public interest. (See 
Blair v. Chicago, supra (p. 471 of 201 U. S. 
26 S. Ct. 427, 50 L. ed. 801). Northwestern 
Fertilizer Company v. Hyde Park, supra (p. 
666 of 97 U. S. 24 L. ed. 1036). “The rule is 
a wise one; it serves to defeat any purpose 
concealed by the skillful use of terms, to 
accomplish something not apparent on the 
face of the act, and thus sanctions only open 
dealing with legislative bodies.” Slidell v. 
Grandjean, supra (p. 438 of 111 U. S., 48. 
Ct. 475, 487, 28 L. ed. 321.) 


Where, as here, a tax exemption is 
provided as part of a franchise or cor- 
porate authorization, the exemption is 
limited to the property and operations 
contemplated by the franchise or au- 
thorization. In this case, D. C. Transit 
was enfranchised for the single purpose 
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of insuring a successful and efficient 
mass transportation system in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Thus the contractual 
tax exemptions must be interpreted as 
extending only to property and opera- 
tions used exclusively for that purpose. 
As stated in Bank of Commerce v. Ten- 
nessee (104 U. S. 493, 497 (1882)): 

The doctrine declared in them [i. e., cer- 
tain cited cases} that the exemption, in cases 
like the one in the charter before us, extends 
only to the property necessary for the busi- 
ness of the company, is founded in the wisest 
reasons of public policy. It would lead to 
infinite mischief if a corporation, simply by 
investing its funds in property not required 
for the purposes of its creation, could extend 
its immunity from taxation, and thus escape 
the common burden of government. 


The opinion of the Corporation Coun- 
sel of the District of Columbia disagrees 
with these rules of construction. Under 
its view, the tax exemption provided by 
Congress can, under certain circum- 
stances, be exploited to provide for a 
dollar-for-dollar subsidy out of District 
of Columbia tax revenues for deficit com- 
petition by D. C. Transit against inde- 
pendent small-business men. Unless re- 
lief through reinterpretation is forth- 
coming Congress should act to make 
clear its original intention in this matter. 

Under dates of July 10 and July 14, Mr. 
Roy Chalk, president, D. C. Transit Sys- 
tem, Inc., informed the District of Co- 
lumbia Public Utilities Commission of 
his desire to make the following “con- 
cessions” in order to solve the problems 
of his competitors in charter and sight- 
seeing: 

First. To pay voluntarily from July 1, 
1958, forward, the District of Columbia 
motor-fuel tax on all of our sightseeing 
operations. 

Second. To work out, if possible, an 
agreement with the staff of your Com- 
mission, as to a set of rules for the allo- 
cation of all appropriate items to our 
sightseeing, charter (including Govern- 
ment contracts) and limousine opera- 
tions; and 

Third. To exclude all sightseeing, 
charter (including Government con- 
tracts), and limousine operations, profits 
and/or losses, for purposes of all present 
and future rate proceedings or determi- 
nations. 

Concession No. 1 does not mention 
other District of Columbia taxes from 
which D. C. Transit is exempt. Nor does 
D. C. Transit agree to pay motor fuel 
tax on charter service, which is alleged 
to be, by far, the largest part of its 
charter and sightseeing division. As for 
“concessions” numbered 2 and 3, the 
newspapers have reported that interpre- 
tation of those concessions have resulted 
in frequent verbal skirmishes between 
attorneys for D. C. Transit and the 
Public Utilities Commission during re- 
cent rate hearings. 

D. C. Transit’s competitors maintain 
that interpretations of those “conces- 
sions” by D. C. Transit officials at recent 
Public Utilities Commission rate hear- 
ings prove that the “concessions” are 
ineffectual. The following are excerpts 
of letters, addressed to the House Small 
Business Committee by two D. C. Tran- 
sit competitors, in reply to certain as- 
sertions made by Mr. Chalk in a sup- 
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plemental statement he submitted to the 
committee under date of July 18: 


ROBERTS & McINNIS, 
Washington, D. C., July 28, 1958. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Chairman, Small Business Committee, 
House oj Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: As counsel for Safe- 
way Trails, Inc., * * * we are concerned 
with the assertions of Mr. Chalk as follows: 

(1) “After studying all of the pertinent 
facts, we at D. C. Transit concluded that we 
would be entitled to the full rate increase 
requested by us in the PUC rate case even 
after the allocation and exclusion requested 
by the PUC staff. In addition, we noted 
that our rate of return was so far below the 
amount authorized by the Congress that it 
was of no consequence whether or not we 
allocated the above-described operations, 
even if such operations were incurring the 
losses alleged by the staff of the PUC.” 
(Quotation from Mr. Chalk's supplemental 
statement, July 18.) 

Our reply: Exhibit B, to which this state- 
ment is related, was a letter dated July 10 
and addressed to the committee. It pur- 
ported to make voluntary concessions which 
would alleviate unfair competition with 
other motor carriers operating in the Wash- 
ington area. In this connection, Mr. Chalk, 
supposedly with the authority of his corpo- 
ration, volunteered from July 1, 1958, to pay 
District of Columbia motor vehicle fuel tax 
on sightseeing operations; to work out with 
the District of Columbia Public Utilities 
Commission a set of accounting rules for 
the allocation of all appropriate items of the 
sightseeing operations; and to exclude all 
sightseeing operations profits and/or losses 
for purposes of all present or future rate 
proceedings or determinations, Subse- 
quently, under date of July 14 (exhibit D of 
Mr. Chalk's communication), he agreed to 
amend his July 10 letter so as to extend to 
charter (including Government contracts) 
and limousine operations, the principle of 
allocation of expenses, On July 14, however, 
as a result of embarrassing lack of coordi- 
nation between Mr. Chalk and Mr. James 
B. Flannigan, vice president and controller 
of D. C. Transit System, Inc., the latter pre- 
sented to the Public Utilities Commission in 
the District of Columbia increased fare case 
a communication in ostensible compliance 
with an earlier mandate that the accounts 
be correctly allocated, in which he insisted 
that such allocation was being prepared only 
by order of the Commission; that he per- 
sonally disapproved of it; and that he con- 
sidered that the huge losses encountered 
in the promotion of sightseeing, charter, and 
governmental operations business were jus- 
tified in the interests of creating a glamor- 
ous public relationship with the normal city 
transit bus operation. Subsequently, Mr. 
Flannigan, who clearly is the operating head 
of Mr. Chalk’s Washington properties, modi- 
fied his position in purported compliance 
with the Chalk agreement, but the alloca- 
tion studies which he submitted to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Commission made it very 
clear that the compliance was in theory only 
and that the D. C. Transit Co. intended to 
negotiate with the staff of the Commission 
an arrangement under which a very large 
part of the losses and extravagancies of the 
extracurricular services of D. C. Transit 
would remain buried in the subsidized ac- 
counts of the company. Illustratively, he 
proposed that only 50 percent of the promo- 
tional expenses assignable to or identified 
with charter operations would be deducted 
from the operating expenses of the city sery- 
ice. With respect to Government contract 
operations in which D. C. Transit competes 
with other qualified and licensed operators 
in the District of Columbia, Mr. Flannigan 
proposed that none of the costs attributable 
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to depreciation, general overhead, or man- 
agement, or solicitation of the Government 
contract business through officers, employ- 
ees, and retained organizations, should be 
excluded from the operating expenses of the 
mass transportation operation. The data 
which he submitted, supposedly in accord- 
ance with the agreement of full allocation 
and exclusion of the special services, in no 
sense were commensurate with the costs 
that totally separate and competitive oper- 
ations would encounter. This was the D. C. 
Transit compliance with representations 
made by Mr. Chalk to the committee. It is 
quite wWnderstandable that Mr. Flannigan 
could testify under oath to the District of 
Columbia Public Utilities Commission that 
the changes as a result of his allocations of 
charter, etc., services were “not significant.” 

(2) “As the result of my two letters to 
the PUC, it is clear that the so-called issue 
of ‘subsidy’ is no longer a realistic issue. 
After I filed my letters of July 10 and 14 in 
the present PUC rate case, the PUC ruled on 
July 15, 1958 that the question of subsidy is 
no longer an issue in the present D. C. Tran- 
‘sit rate case before the PUC. Over the objec- 
tions of counsel for Gray Line and our other 
competitors, the PUC has now conclusively 
ruled that in view of my concessions, the 
matter of the alleged subsidy was not an is- 
sue in that proceeding or in any future 
transit rate case.” (Quotation from Mr. 
Chalk’s supplemental statement, July 18.) 

Our reply: The statement is not only un- 
true, it is ridiculous. The Congressional leg- 
islation makes the question of subsidy an 
imperative part of every rate case involving 
the D. C. Transit Co. The Commission did 
not rule that the question of subsidy or even 
the question of competition of subsidy upon 
inflated operating bases was to be excluded 
from the case and, in fact, it has been the 
subject and will be the subject of intensive 
cross-examination and substantial afirma- 
tive evidence. It is to be noted in this con- 
nection that Mr. Chalk concedes the hypo- 
critical character of his concession. On the 
same page, he says: 

“Because I am so certain that there is no 
subsidy in fact and because I am so certain 
that the PUC will so find, I have agreed to 
make the concessions which I have described 
in my letters to PUC Chairman George E. C. 
Hayes of July 10 and 14 (exhibits B and D 
enclosed herewith).” 

If Mr. Chalk was advised and assumed that 
the inclusion of the deficits in the special 
services operations were inconsequential or 
unimportant, it is clear that his concession 
of absolute allocation was fictional. 

(3) At page 32 (of Mr. Chalk’s supple- 
mental statement, July 18), after saying that 
PUC staff member Falk has shown a loss of 
$200,000 in the 1957 transit sightseeing oper- 
ations of D. C. Transit, the letter stated: 

“If, moreover, the charges for such labor 
and equipment are charged to sightseeing, 
then the equivalent amount of such expenses 
should be withdrawn from the mass transit 
charges, thereby increasing mass transit 
profits accordingly. If, therefore, it is said 
that sightseeing operations resulted in a loss, 
it necessarily must follow that our other net 
profit was understated proportionately by the 
absorption in sightseeing operations of costs 
which otherwise would have been charged to 
mass transit operations.” 

This is plain gobbledygook. Obviously, if 
the correct accounting with full allocation to 
the special services is maintained, the oper- 
ating expenses of the mass transportation 
services would be less, the increase in rates 
required of the public would be less, and the 
loss reflected in the company’s demand for 
increased schoolchildren fares would be sub- 
stantially less. The difficulty lies in the fact 
that the basic book records maintained by 
D. C. Transit erroneously bury the special 
service losses and it requires persistent ac- 
counting detective work to untangle the basic 
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errors. The alternative would be a manda- 
tory, if not statutory, provision that prohibits 
the inappropriate accounting. 

(4) “Finally, as I pointed out above, the 
overall result of sightseeing sales promotion 
has been to increase gross passenger reve- 
nues through the inducement to more per- 
sons to ride our street cars and buses. All of 
the upward turn in passenger revenues 
should be attributed to our sales promotion 
work in the sightseeing business.” (Quota- 
tion from Mr. Chalk’s supplemental state- 
ment, July 18.) 

Our reply: This is a plainly dishonest state- 
ment. It is not necessary to in any sense 
depreciate the superiority of Madison Ave- 
nue approach which Mr. Chalk has applied 
to our District of Columbia transit situation 
in orde> to reach a conclusion that unlimited 
advertising and promotion of a competitive 
non-mass-transportation service at the ex- 
pense of the mass transportation public must 
be restricted. If the airline owners of the 
D. C. Transit System are willing to expend 
their own capital (apart from Federal sub- 
sidy for airlines) in efficient promotion of the 
sightseeing business, and if this relationship 
can be policed under a private ownership 
subsidy policy, there could be no valid ob- 
jection from their competitors. However, 
basic commonsense indicates restriction on 
monopolistic access to the public purse or to 
the pocketbooks of the mass transportation 
riders. 

The seriousness of the fundamental issue 
before this committee is acknowledged. 
Every major city in the country is confronted 
with the necessity of a solution of the trans- 
portation problem involved in preventing 
further decay of the central city area be- 
cause of the departure to the suburbs. Some 
seek solution in governmentally owned oper- 
ations. In the District of Columbia, Congress 
has at least tentatively imposed a system of 
semiautomatic rate increases and public 
subsidy. In the meantime, the engineers 
have spent hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in reaching technical solutions which require 
the use of long-distance buses, suburban 
buses, and even new rail transit systems. 
Any conclusion of this committee which 
would destroy other existing transit and 
transportation facilities prior to their use in 
the composite system and at the public ex- 
pense would be very unfortunate. 

WILLIAM A. ROBERTS, 
Counsel for Safeway Trails, Inc. 


THE Gray LINE, 
Washington, D. C., July 23, 1958. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 

Chairman, House Small Business Com- 
mittee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. PatMan: Mr. Chalk seems to 
imply he has remedied the inequity of this 
situation by his letters of July 10 and July 
14, 1958. He claims too much. Those letters 
do not propose anything like competitive 
equality. 

1. The offer in respect to tax exemption 
consists of nothing more than a proposal to 
pay a motor fuel tax on fuel consumed in 
vehicles in tour sightseeing service. But 90 
percent of Mr. Chalk’s nontransit revenues 
stem from charter activities, which he ex- 
cludes from his proposal. 

2, Mr. Chalk states that in those letters he 
has agreed to allocate sightseeing, charter, 
and limousine losses out of his corporate ex- 
penses for purposes of rate proceedings be- 
fore the Public Utilities Commission. This 
kind of assurance might easily be misunder- 
stood by the committee. It would have no 
effect on D. C. Transit’s singular ability to 
use its mass transit revenues and resources to 
underwrite its competitive losses in charter 
and sightseeing. Furthermore, in spite of 
the fact that the committee’s own hearings 
demonstrated that Mr. Chalk’s charter and 
sightseeing losses were not less than $193,000 
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(hearings, transcript, p. 87), he has recently 
submitted a schedule, purportedly pursuant 
to this agreement to allocate, which shaves 
those losses down to $30,000 and dramatically 
illustrates the pitfalls of D. C. Transit’s own 
self-serving allocations in these matters. 

In short, it is spectacularly not true that 
Mr. Chalk’s letters of July 10 and 14 to the 
Public Utilities Commission rendered aca- 
demic and moot the basic issues in the com- 
mittee investigation or answer completely 
all of the matters as to which the public 
hearings were presumably called to investi- 
gate (p. 20). The complaints which the 
committee heard in its investigation were 
leveled at D. C. Transit’s ability to use its 
revenues and resources to compete at a loss 
with the independent charter and sightsee- 
ing companies in the area, a circumstance 
which unless remedied will inevitably lead to 
a monopoly of a once competitive industry. 
The Commission, on the other hand, is con- 
cerned with the quite different issue of 
transit rate levels. Hence, regardless of the 
state of the record, the Commission could 
not issue relief in that proceeding which will 
have any effect on the circumstances of D. C. 
Transit’s incipient monopoly powers at issue 
in the complaints presented here. Mr. Chalk 
would still Fe able to throw tax-exempt 
transit moneys into charter and sightseeing. 
He would still be able to use his common 
carrier buses and garages in those fields. He 
would still attempt to include the lion’s 
share of his charter and sightseeing losses in 
his transit expenses by careful accounting 
misallocations. And he could still engage in 
predatory competitive practices against in- 
dependent competitors such as paying exces- 
sive commissions, engaging in unjustified 
advertising, retaliating against complainants 
with street hawkers and other tactics which 
the record of the proceeding indicates he has 
used in the past. 

We think Mr. Chalk is not confused. He 
understands the complaints perfectly and it 
is a situation he deplores as indicated by his 
complaint to the CAB against his airline 
competitors’ rate reductions—except, of 
course, where he is the sole beneficiary. 

Mr. Chaik’s letter of July 18 implies that 
Mr. Chalk is not earning the rate of return 
on his investment which Congress, he says, 
authorized (p. 17). The record shows that 
Mr. Chalk’s total personal investment in the 
D. C. Transit company (whose revenues ex- 
ceed $25 million per year) was only $500,000 
(e. g., hearings, transcript, p. 35). For this 
he received 100 percent of the common stock. 
For the fiscal year ending August 31, 1957, 
that company earned $589,488, after income 
taxes, and had available for dividends on 
Mr. Chalk’s stocks no less than 118 percent 
of his investment (hearings, p. 39). 

Mr. Chalk suggests again that Public Utili- 
ties Commission rate regulation would be an 
effective answer to the complaints against 
him. Mr. Hayes, Chairman of that Commis- 
sion, has already stated that such regulation 
would not be wholly effective (hearings, p. 
51). 

The facts—that is, D. C. Transit’s tax ex- 
emption, its excessive profits on Mr. Chalk’s 
investment, its totally unjustified losses in 
charter and sightseeing, its ability to use 
transit resources and revenues to cover those 
losses, and the likelihood that unless a 
remedy is forthcoming the independent 
charter and sightseeing companies of the 
area will be bankrupt—are on the record. 
For 2 years now, the Gray Line has been 
competing in the face of this dangerous, 
incipient monopoly. Every day brings it and 
the other independent sightseeing compa- 
nies of Washington closer to bankruptcy. 
These matters have been aired with the com- 
mittee. We hope that the time has come for 
remedies, and that attention will be focused 
on corrective legislation, Department of 
Justice Antitrust Division action—as Mr. 
Chalk himself recommends—and effective 
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Public Utilities Commission regulation, all 
geared to an equalization of opportunity in 
the charter and sightseeing industries of 
metropolitan Washington. 

THe Gray LINE, INC. 

HENRY BuRRovGHS, President. 


B. SEGREGATION OF EXTRANEOUS OPERATIONS 


Congress should limit D. C. Transit’s 
power to intertwine extraneous activities 
in with its monopoly transit operations. 
The company received major concessions 
from Congress because it expressed its 
readiness to concentrate on the over- 
whelmingly important problem of pro- 
viding the residents of the District of 
Columbia with mass transit services. In 
this commitment. the public and the 
Federal Government have a vital inter- 
est. D. C. Transit has engaged in an 
aggressive campaign of unfair competi- 
tion which can lead to a monopolization 
of charter and sightseeing industries. 
In addition, the company has applied 
for authority in the corporate name to 
engage in scheduled limousine service to 
New York City and scheduled helicopter 
service in the Washington metropolitan 
area, Finally, it has announced plans 
to build shopping centers, office build- 
ings, and other real estate developments 
in the District of Columbia. All these 
have been or will be conducted by the 
D. C. Transit Corp. and will be financed 
and operated with the assets and per- 
sonnel of a company which came to 
Congress representing itself as a transit 
enterprise. 

The company personnel is already 

spread thin over a variety of affiliated 
enterprises. Even Mr. Chalk admitted 
that he lost sight of the distinction be- 
tween D. C. Transit and its airline parent 
“occasionally” (hearings p. 146). The 
advertising of the companies carries the 
names of both concerns. The transit 
trolleys and buses promote the sightsee- 
ing operations. The Trans-Caribbean 
name is spread on the sides of those 
trolleys and buses. The New York tie- 
line is used in transit, sightseeing, 
charter, and rental limousine operations 
(hearings, p. 136). Trans-Caribbean 
personnel sell Trans-Caribbean tickets 
in the sightseeing headquarters owned by 
the transit company, and, in respect to 
the D. C. Transit sales department per- 
sonnel, Mr, Chalk admitted that they 
worked in a variety of fields (hearings 
p. 135): 
* + © it would be hard to allocate which 
portion of a man’s salary should be charge- 
able to charter or sightseeing business. I 
just want to make that clear. There isn't a 
clear line. 


Congress did not contemplate such a 
conglomerate, diffused and complex 
corporate enterprise when it enfran- 
chised the company in 1956. Concern 
at that time was directed to the District 
mass transportation system. D.C. Tran- 
sit, in applying for that franchise, held 
itself out as a company which would con- 
centrate on the problem of transit serv- 
ice. It is now apparent that transit 
operations are to be only a part of an 
empire which will also include a sched- 
uled airline, an interstate limousine serv- 
ice, a helicopter system, a diesel and 
engine sales agency, real estate holdings 
and charter, sightseeing and limousine 
operations. 
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These new circumstances and con- 
siderations compel a reconsideration of 
the terms and conditions properly to be 
attached to the monopoly transit fran- 
chise within the District. Nor is Con- 
gress forestalled from taking proper 
action to protect the interests of the 
public. The Franchise Act is for a term 
of 20 years. It may be repealed at 
any time for nonuse. If it is revoked 
after 7 years, the corporation waives any 
claim for damages. These provisions do 
not mean that Congress is barred from 
enacting effective and necessary regula- 
tory legislation at any time before or 
after the seventh year affecting D. C. 
Transit’s operations. D. C. Transit is 
not, by virtue of the Franchise Act, in a 
special position in respect to police power 
legislation. Franchised companies are 
not immune. The police power is never 
and cannot be bargained away by a fran- 
chise. If the general welfare of the com- 
munity requires regulation which affects 
the methods of operation of holders of 
franchises, they may not complain. The 
welfare of the community always is para- 
mount. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has so held on numerous 
occasions. In Chicago & Alton Railroad 
Company v. Tranbarger (238 U. S. 67, 
76-77 (1915)), the Court enunciated the 
principle in the following language: 

But a more satisfactory answer to the 
argument under the contract clause, and one 
which at the same time refutes the conten- 
tion of plaintiff in error under the due 
process clause, is that the statute in ques- 
tion was passed under the police power of 
the State for the general benefit of the com- 
munity at large and for the purpose of pre- 
venting unnecessary and widespread injury 
to property. 

It is established by repeated decisions of 
this Court that neither of these provisions 
of the Federal Constitution has the effect of 
overriding the power of the State to establish 
all regulations reasonably necessary to secure 
the health, safety, or general welfare of the 
community; that this power can neither be 
abdicated nor bargained away, and is inalien- 
able even by express grant; and that all con- 
tract and property rights are held subject to 
its fair exercise. Atlantic Coast Line R. Co. 
v. Goldsboro (232 U. S. 548, 558, 58 L. ed. 721, 
726, 34 Sup. Ct. Rep. 364), and cases cited. 
And it is also settled that the police power 
embraces regulations designed to promote 
the public convenience or the general wel- 
fare and prosperity, as well as those in the 
safety. Lake Shore & M. S. R. Co. v. Ohio 
(173 U. S. 285, 292, 43 L. ed. 702, 704, 19 Sup. 
Ct. Rep. 465); Chicago, B. & Q. R. Co. v. 
Illinois (200 U. S. 561, 592, 50 L. ed. 596, 609, 
26 Sup. Ct. Rep. 341, 4 Ann. Cas. 1175); 
Bacon v. Walker (204 U. S. 311, 317, 51 L. ed. 
499, 502, 27 Sup. Ct. Rep. 289). 


This doctrine has been applied to the 
extent of permitting subsequent legis- 
lation which outlawed a particular 
activity or business for the general wel- 
fare notwithstanding the legislature had 
previously granted a franchise to a com- 
pany to engage in that business. 

Stone v. State of Mississippi (101 U. S. 814 
(1880)) (legislature conferred a franchise 
on a private corporation to conduct a lottery 
business; subsequently adopted State con- 
stitution prohibited lotteries); Boston Beer 
Co. v. Commonwealth of Massachusetts (97 
U. S. 25 (1878)) (private corporation char- 
tered by legislature to manufacture malt 
liquor; legislature subsequently enacted pro- 
hibition law). 
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It always permits regulations of the 
mode or manner of doing business by the 
holder of a franchise when that seems 
advisable to the legislative body. 

Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. v. City of 
Goldsboro (232 U. S. 548 (1914)) (railroad 
company franchised by legislature to operate 
tracks through area which later became a 
city; subsequent city ordinance regulated 
operations on tracks within city and pro- 
hibited certain practices); Northwestern Fer- 
tilizing Co. v. Village of Hyde Park (97 U. S. 
659 (1878)) (private corporation franchise by 
legislature to operate fertilizer works at 
specified place; subsequent village ordinance 
outlawed operation as a nuisance). 


In this case, D. C. Transit’s activities 
must be regulated. It is engaging in un- 
fair competition against small and inde- 
pendent businessmen in the charter and 
sightseeing fields. It is doing this 
through a substantial tax concession and 
is using the resources, equipment, per- 
sonnel, and financial power of the 
Transit System. It has announced sim- 
ilar plans to invade other competitive 
areas and threatens again to exploit its 
special transit concessions and advan- 
tages and to exercise power in these fields 
as well. 

It is imperative that Congress condi- 
tion and erect necessary safeguards 
around entry into extraneous and collat- 
eral fields by an enfranchised transit 
monopoly which has the responsibility to 
conduct mass transportation in the met- 
ropolitan area of Washington. Specifi- 
cally, if Congress should permit D. C. 
Transit to engage in outside operations 
at all, it should at least be on a basis of 
complete corporate and operational sep- 
aration. It should condition D. C. Tran- 
sit’s right to engage in such enterprises 
by providing that in each instance of 
operations outside the transit bus and 
trolley fields, D. C. Transit would be re- 
quired to set up and establish a separate 
division, using separate and distinct fa- 
cilities, personnel, finances, so that tran- 
sit equipment, personnel, and finances 
would be limited to transit operations. 

Such a statutory prohibition under the 
Congress’ police power would not entail 
any special problems in the case of such 
activities as real estate enterprises, heli- 
copter service, and interstate limousine 
operations. However, D. C. Transit has 
argued that its charter and sightseeing 
bus operations were a special case. It 
took the position that they were an inte- 
gral part of transit service, and that to 
require D. C. Transit to operate in these 
fields with separate buses and personnel 
would seriously injure the mass trans- 
portation system. 

This contention as it was phrased at 
the House Small Business Committee 
hearing was not supported by the facts. 
The charter and sightseeing bus opera- 
tions of D. C. Transit have clearly not 
contributed to the financial success of 
the corporation. In fact, the contrary is 
true. As operated to date, these charter 
and sightseeing operations have been a 
very substantial drain on D. C. Transit’s 
resources. They have lost 50 cents for 
every dollar of revenue they have pro- 
duced. It is obvious that to the extent 
that D. C. Transit has dedicated its tran- 
sit buses and operators to charter and 
sightseeing work, it has drained finances 
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of the company and substantially preju- 
diced the financial integrity of the tran- 
sit operations. 

Secondly, the facts do not bear out the 
contention that D. C. Transit employs its 
buses in charter and sightseeing work in 
order to increase utilization. 

The tour sightseeing schedules of D. C. 
Transit, as reported in the attachments 
to the letter of J. H. Flanagan, vice presi- 
dent and comptroller to the House Small 
Business Committee, May 28, 1958, indi- 
cate that each sightseeing trip by D. C. 
Transit either begins before 10 a. m. or 
extends past 4 p. m., and hence pulls 
buses from transit operations during 
peak rush hours. Mr. Chalk’s position 
could only be successfully advanced if 
the buses were used in charter and sight- 
seeing work exclusively between the 
hours of 10 a.m. and 4 p. m. The record 
does not support this. 

Accordingly, the charter and sightsee- 
ing operations actually remove transit 
buses from the mass transportation sys- 
tem during the peak hours and hence 
these operations do not contribute, as Mr. 
Chalk suggested, to maximum utilization 
of equipment and personnel. 

It appears that charter and sightseeing 
operations could be segregated from the 
transit activities as easily as the other 
activities proposed by D. C. Transit in 
competitive fields, such as helicopter 
service, real-estate activities, and inter- 
state limousine operations. It further 
appears that such segregation would not 
have an adverse effect on the financial 
health of the transit operations; if any- 
thing, it would help it, in view of the 
company’s losses in these enterprises. 
It is imperative that Congress require 
such segregation. 

Segregation is necessary, not only to 
avoid unfair competition by D. C. Transit 
against small and independent business- 
men in competitive fields, but also in 
order to avoid misuse and exploitation 
of the special privileges granted for tran- 
sit purposes. D. C. Transit should be 
compelled to concentrate on mass trans- 
portation. Congress granted its fran- 
chise privileges because of a crisis in this 
field. It did not contemplate, and should 
now move to forestall, the development 
of D. C. Transit into a conglomerate 
hydra extending its powers out from a 
transportation monopoly into extraneous 
competitive industries. 

In my view, the problem of placing the 
D. C. Transit System, Inc., and its com- 
petitors on a basis which will be fair, rea- 
sonable, and just is of concern to the 
Congress. It is an economic problem 
that affects directly the welfare of nu- 
merous small-business men and their 
employees. 

Therefore, I am introducing H. R. 
13767, a bill which will effectuate the 
intent of Congress in passing the Fran- 
chise Act by requiring that the facilities, 
equipment, and personnel employed by 
D. C. Transit in the mass transit system 
for which it was granted a monopoly, 
and tax exemptions shall not be em- 
ployed in any sideline enterprise in com- 
petition with the nonsubsidized and 
taxpaying companies. The bill does not 
breach the franchise; it merely regulates 
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the conduct of those operations in a man- 
ner so obviously needed to prohibit the 
unfair competitive situation which has 


arisen and which clearly was never con- 


templated by the Congress. 
The bill is as follows: 


A bill to insure effective regulation of D. C. 
Transit System, Inc., and fair and equal 
competition between D. C. Transit Sys- 
tem, Inc., and its competitors 


Be it enacted, etc., That all assets, includ- 
ing the real, fixed, personal, rolling, or 
quick assets of D. C. Transit System, Inc., 
used or usable, and all personnel employed, 
in providing the service of mass transpor- 
tation of passengers for hire, as provided 
in section 1 of the act of July 24, 1956 (70 
Stat. 598), shall be used and employed ex- 
clusively in such mass transportation service, 
and shall not be used or employed in whole 
or in part in any other service in competi- 
tion with the service of any other company. 
The Public Utilities Commission of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is hereby authorized and 
directed to promulgate such rules, orders, 
and regulations as shall be necessary to im- 
plement this act. 


SESQUICENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY 
OF ESTABLISHMENT OF CATHO- 
LIC ARCHDIOCESES IN AMERICA 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 20 minutes, and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mass- 
achusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
historical milestones of the United 
States stand as a symbol of the great- 
ness of our Nation. Whether they be of 
marble or mortar, in printed volumes or 
in verbal tributes, these time markers 
are abiding testament to the sacrifices 
and labors of the men and women who 
have built our country. One vital seg- 
ment of our population is at the mo- 
ment commemorating such a historical 
milestone. I suggest that we pause for 
a moment and congratulate the Catho- 
lics of five of America’s most important 
archdioceses as they celebrate the ses- 
quicentennial anniversary of their estab- 
lishment. I take great pride in ad- 
dressing my remarks today in honor of 
the archdioceses of Baltimore, Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Louisville— 
formerly Bardstown—for all that they, 
their spiritual leaders and faithful mem- 
bers have contributed to the making of 
our land the great and proud country 
oo it is, and, please God, will always 

The Catholics of the United States 
have made no small contribution to this 
land of ours. With the pioneers, many 
times with missionaries in the vanguard, 
they challenged and tamed the wilder- 
ness. They shed their blood for the 
cause of independence and on every bat- 
tlefield that has claimed the lives of 
American boys. Catholic schools and 
universities have educated many genera- 
tions of loyal American citizens. In 
every walk of life, in business, in labor 
unions, in medicine, in the legal profes- 
sion, in science, in all facets, they have 
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played their part. Indeed, in the Con- 
gress of the United States itself, many 
communicants of the Catholic Church 
share with me the privilege of taking an 
active part in the destiny of our coun- 
try. 

In the year 1789 the city of Balti- 
more was established as the first Catho- 
lic diocese in the United States. It is 
significant that the first bishop of Balti- 
more should come from the Carroll fam- 
ily, a name immortalized in American 
history. A cousin of Bishop John Car- 
roll was Charles Carroll, a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, and the 
bishop’s brother Daniel was one of the 
framers of the Constitution of the United 
States. The family harmony shared by 
these men, 1 representing the church 
and 2 the State, is a symbol of the har- 
mony that exists between the Catholic 
Church and our form of government. 
Bishop Carroll shared the conviction 
that the most equitable solution to the 
religious issue was to declare all churches 
equal before the law and to avoid any 
ecclesiastical establishment. The demo- 
cratic tenets of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and of the Constitution of the 
United States have proven, therefore, 
to be not challenges to the Catholic peo- 
ple, but rather aids in living up to their 
obligations to both God and country. 
The spirit and ethos of the Catholic 
Church antecedes and is consistent with 
our American institutions or political 
philosophy. Even in relation to the tra- 
ditional separation of church and State 
we find a word of praise from Pope Leo 
XIII. In an address to the American 
hierarchy he stated: “True, you are 
shown no special favor by the law of the 
land, but on the other hand your law- 
givers are certainly entitled to praise for 
the fact that they do nothing to restrain 
you in your just liberty.” 

This was the spirit shared by the men 
who labored for both State and church, 
a spirit that persisted as new dioceses 
were established. In 1808 the diocese of 
Baltimore was no longer able to meet 
the needs of the 25,000 Catholic people 
scattered over the country. At the sug- 
gestion of Bishop Carroll, Pope Pius VII 
established Baltimore as an archdiocese 
and created the new suffragan sees of 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Bardstown, later to be changed to Louis- 
ville. 

The history of these dioceses is note- 
worthy, not because the story is unique, 
but because each thread of that history 
is woven into the pattern of American 
history. Those elements of American 
history which we proudly refer to as the 
American way of life are the same fac- 
tors that are found in the history of the 
church in America: the development of 
virgin territory, the spirit of tolerance, 
the education of the young and dedica- 
tion to God. 

The uncharted forests and untilled 
fields of yesteryear beckoned our ances- 
tors west. As they hewed their way into 
Kentucky, into what is now the arch- 
diocese of Louisville, the pioneers were 
accompanied by French Catholic people 
and missionaries. Quickly frontier posts 
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became permanent settlements as these 
French people kindled in the wilderness 
the fire of religious faith. With their 
cultured manners and minds, they en- 
riched the lives of all, Catholic and non- 
Catholic alike. With their ancient and 
fixed traditions they mellowed the rough 
and raw elements of the West, so that 
before the frontier had passed Bards- 
town a cathedral and a college, staffed 
by bishops and priests, marked the prog- 
ress of civilization. By the end of the 
Civil War, Bishop Martin Spalding 
counted 70,000 souls by 80 parishes. 

Incidentally, is it not noteworthy that 
even today as we look west to the devel- 
opment of a new State in the Union we 
find that many of the trails have been 
charted by Catholic missionaries? 

One would expect that the trials of 
the wilderness would have claimed the 
lives of many who labored there, but 
the southern clime and bluegrass have 
dealt kindly with the bishops of Bards- 
town and Louisville. Three bishops have 
served 115 years of the 150-year history 
of Louisville. Bishop Benedict Haget, 
the first bishop when the episcopal see 
was at Bardstown, labored 40 years, and 
Bishop William McClosky for 41 years. 

This year, Archbishop John Floersh 
marks 34 years of service in the arch- 
diocese of Louisville. Not only does he 
inherit his predecessors’ longevity in of- 
fice, but also their courage in facing vola- 
tile problems. In 1951 the archbishop 
took a courageous stand in the fight 
against racial segregation. Through the 
secretary of the Catholic school board 
he spearheaded the motion that the 
mayor’s legislative committee endorse 
legislation to allow non-tax-supported 
schools to admit Negroes. Indeed the 
more than 155,000 Catholic people of this 
archdiocese can look with pride to their 
contributions, both of the past and the 
present. 

The growing pains that followed the 
pioneer days were as trying for the 
Catholic Church as they were for the 
Nation as a whole. Among the most 
severe of these was the struggle for the 
toleration of the rights of other men. 
The very people who fied Europe for 
want of religious freedom denied it to 
others in the new land. It was a 
Catholic minority and their brief tenure 
of power in two colonies that introduced 
the principle of religious freedom. Lord 
Baltimore guided through the Assembly 
of Maryland the famous Act of Tolera- 
tion of 1649. In 1683 New York’s first 
Governor, who was a Catholic, Thomas 
Dongan, sponsored a bill of rights which 
contained a guarantee of religious free- 
dom. Both of these acts were subse- 
quently vetoed, but along with the acts 
of Roger Williams and William Penn, 
they stood as legislative harbingers of 
the religious freedom which we now en- 
joy. 

All of us know well that toleration de- 
pends on more than legislative acts. It 
demands charity, love one toward an- 
other. The people of the Archdiocese 
of Philadelphia learned this lesson well. 
When Bishop Michael Egan laid the first 
cornerstone in that great city, he was 
met by sporadic outbursts of bigotry. 
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The Catholic people, under the leader- 
ship of such bishops as the strong James 
Fenwick, the saintly John Newman, and 
the unruffied Patrick Ryan, provided an 
antidote. During the plagues of the 
18th and 19th centuries and even dur- 
ing the great influenza epidemic of 1918, 
the priests and sisters cared for the sick 
indiscriminately. During the Civil War 
many communities of sisters braved the 
battlefields to care for the wounded. A 
monument to their memory stands here 
in Washington. 

In the 20th century it was Denis 
Cardinal Dougherty who began to 
strengthen organized charity in the 
archdioceses. Now the 1,400,000 Catho- 
lics of Philadelphia, under the wise and 
scholarly administration of Archbishop 
John O'Hara, display an enviable record: 
14 general hospitals; 6 sanitoriums; 17 
asylums for orphans and infants; 14 
homes for the aged; and 5 protective in- 
stitutions; all open to the public. This 
work is only an example of what the 
Catholic people throughout the entire 
country are doing to care for the needs 
of their fellow men. 

A recent publication of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
entitled “The State and Nonpublic 
Schools,” begins with this statement: 

Nonpublic educational institutions are and 
have always been a significant part of the 
Nation's total educational resources, These 
institutions serve millions of American youth 
and adults each year. They play an enormous 
role in transmitting our cultural heritage 
and enriching it. They make contributions 
at all levels of education and in all areas. 
They exert a tremendous influence in 
fashioning the American way of life. 


This paragraph states well the contri- 
bution of private schools to the Nation, 
and it is no secret that many of these 
schools belong to the Catholic school 
system. In each of the celebrating arch- 
dioceses Catholic education has always 
been a major concern. The Archdiocese 
of Boston possesses the educational tra- 
dition characteristic of New England. 
Boston’s first bishop, John Cheverus, 
began this tradition by personally teach- 
ing his people, especially the Indians in 
the State of Maine. His successor, Bene- 
dict Fenwick, a former president of 
Georgetown University, here in Wash- 
ington, D. C., gave formal structure to 
that tradition. Of him it can truly be 
said that his vigorous scholarship and 
prophetic vision launched the Catholic 
educational system which has been one 
of Boston’s proudest boasts. 

That system, as well as the life of the 
church itself, faced threats through the 
turbulent days of the 19th century. En- 
croachments on religious liberty de- 
manded a valiant people who had to be 
spiritually tough if they were to preserve 
their right to build in accordance with 
their ideals. The sturdiness and stub- 
born spirit of perseverance of John Fitz- 
patrick and the quiet and stable John 
Williams engendered that spirit and 
deepened the roots of the church in the 
New England soil. 

William Cardinal O’Connell and Arch- 
bishop Richard J. Cushing have built 
well on the 19th century foundation. 
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“The Beloved Builder,” as the present 
archbishop is popularly known, in guid- 
ing over a million and a half Catholic 
people, has seen his school system grow 
to 329 schools and 6 colleges with an 
enrollment in excess of 150,000 students. 
Archbishop Cushing is loved by all alike, 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jew, white, 
black, yellow, or brown. 

In the five dioceses there are over 
three-quarters of a million students 
under instruction from the kindergar- 
ten through the university. In terms of 
dollars and cents and of an educated 
populace, this contribution of the 
Catholic people is incalculable. More 
fundamental, however, is the fact that 
the existence of private schools is in 
keeping with the American way of life. 
It is our theory of government that the 
State should not assume nor monopolize 
those functions which private groups 
and societies on their own initiative can 
do as well, or even better, for them- 
selves. This in no way underestimates 
the value of the public school system. 
America needs the public school and 
every sensible citizen is concerned that 
these schools be good and well fitted for 
their tasks. But America also needs 
private schools. These affirm the right 
of parents to educate their children as 
they see fit and to maintain their cul- 
tural integrity. In a word, private 
schools affirm the fact that ours is a 
government for the people. 

The history of any archdiocese cen- 
ters around the bishops who have 
guided its destiny. Yet these very men 
would be the first to remind us of the 
essential role played by the men and 
women of religious orders and societies. 
As a matter of fact, the first bishop in 
each of these four dioceses were sup- 
plied by the Sulpician Fathers, the 
Jesuit Fathers, the Dominicans, and 
the Order of St. Francis. And the 
growth of these dioceses would never 
have been possible without the quiet de- 
votion of Brothers and Sisters who 
staffed schools and cared for the sick 
and the dying. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution is 
one that does not admit of statistical 
measure, that of giving evidence to the 
world, along with the other great reli- 
gions of our land, that this is a nation 
founded and growing under God. The 
immigrant or traveler who sails into the 
port of New York thrills at the majestic 
skyline; he is awed by the names of the 
great men, past and present, of that city, 
marvels at the crowds of people darting 
and dodging through the streets, stores, 
and subways, is fascinated by the ca- 
caphony that makes New York unique. 
The same man also sees many spires 
reaching heavenward among those sky- 
scrapers. Among the great names he 
will hear those of New York’s four illus- 
trious cardinals, McCloskey, Farley, 
Hayes, and Spellman. He will observe 
thousands of those dodging and darting 
people detouring into churches for a few 
moments of prayer, all proof positive 
that “under God” in our pledge of alle- 
giance is no mere lip service. 

The present cardinal of New York is 
himself proof positive that the Empire 
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City is as well a city “not made by 
hands.” A vigorous spokesman for the 
church, an astute administrator, a man 
of letters, Cardinal Spellman also exem- 
plifies the meaning of loyalty to God and 
country. No serviceman nor his family 
will forget his tireless rounds of military 
posts, his yearly Christmas visits to Ko- 
rean camps. 

Mr. Speaker, the 5 million Americans, 
communicants of this Catholic Church, 
commemorating the 150th anniversary 
of those fine archdioceses stand as a 
symbol of the greatness of our Nation. 
Ours is truly a land of diverse cultures 
and religions. Men have come to the 
United States from all corners of the 
earth, bringing with them as a sort of 
dowry thcir customs, cultures, and reli- 
gions. Immigrants, their children, and 
their descendants have not been required 
to relinqui_-h their inheritance, whether 
in art, music, architecture, science, or 
medicine, language or religion; they 
have not been reduced to a common de- 
nominator, to a dead-level sameness by 
governmental decree; for here there is 
no one party line, no one dictated pat- 
tern of life to which ali must conform. 
Rather each group mingles in the stream 
of American life, contributing to the 
strength and power that makes our 
country a veritable microcosm or little 
world, unique among the nations of the 
world. 

In these archdioceses of today, men 
and women of all creeds, color and racial 
origins—Americans all—live and asso- 
ciate with each other with understanding 
minds, with respect for each other's 
rights; men and women possessed of love 
of God and neighbor—and love of coun- 


I congratulate the hierarchy, the 
clergy, the nuns, and the laity of these 
archdioceses on their historic anniver- 


sary. 

I pay tribute to the memory—to their 
faith in God, and their loyalty to coun- 
try—of those now in the Great Beyond; 
and the early Catholic pioneers of these 
archdioceses, their archbishops, and 
those who worked and laid the founda- 
tion for the spiritual strength and 
growth of these archdioceses. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. RoosEvett, for 20 minutes, today. 

Mr. Patman, for 15 minutes, on today, 
to revise and extend his remarks, and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Pox, for 15 minutes, on Thurs- 
day, August 14, 1958. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. GUBSER. 

Mr. Evins and to include a letter. 
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Mr. WALTER and to include a report. 

Mr. NEAL. 

(At the request of Mr. THOMSON of 
Wyoming, the following Members, and to 
include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. OSMERS. 

Mr. KEARNS. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr, BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and a joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles, which 
were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 


H. R. 3820. An act to amend sections 490 
and 645 of title 14, United States Code, rela- 
tive to the settlement of claims of military 
and civilian personnel of the Coast Guard, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4804. An act for the relief of the New- 
ington School District, New Hampshire; 

H. R. 6701. An act granting the consent and 
approval of Congress to the Tennessee River 
Basin water pollution control compact; 

H. R. 7260. An act to amend title 18, United 
States Code, section 3651, so as to permit 
confinement in jail-type institutions or 
treatment institutions for a period not ex- 
ceeding 6 months in connection with the 
grant of probation on a one-count indict- 
ment; 

H. R. 9022. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the Secretaries of 
the military departments to settle certain 
claims in the amount of $5,000, or less, and to 
partially pay certain claims which are cer- 
tified to Congress; and 

H. J. Res. 628. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens, 


EXCISE TAX TECHNICAL CHANGES 
ACT OF 1958 


Mr. MILLS submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill, H. R. 
7125, to make technical changes in the 
Federal excise-tax laws, and for other 
purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o'clock and 10 minutes p. m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, August 14, 1958, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


2227. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting the report of the De- 
partment of the Interior on Red Willow 
Dam and Reservoir and associated works, 
Frenchman-Cambridge division, Missouri 
River Basin project, Nebraska, pursuant to 
the provisions of Public Law 505, 84th Con- 
gress (70 Stat. 126) (H. Doc. No. 437); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
and ordered to be printed with illustrations. 

2228. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report which surveys the 
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effects of the act’s guaranteed loan program 
upon competition and small business, and 
also contains the results of our continuing 
review of the outstanding voluntary agree- 
ments and programs established under 
708 (b) of the act, pursuant to section 
708 (e) of the Defense Production Act of 
1950, as amended; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

2229. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a report of claims paid 
by the Department of the Army for the fis- 
cal year 1958, pursuant to the Federal Tort 
Claims Act, as codified and amended (28 
U. S. C.); to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

2230. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a report of claims set- 
tled under title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tion 2732, by the Department of the Army 
for the fiscal year 1958, pursuant to title 
10, United States Code, section 2732 (f), ap- 
proved August 10, 1956; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

2231. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
dated July 14, 1958, submitting a report, 
together with accompanying papers and il- 
lustrations, on a review of reports on Fishing 
River and tributaries, Excelsior Springs, Mo., 
requested by a resolution of the Committee 
on Public Works, House of Representatives, 
adopted on April 20, 1948; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. POFF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 13571. A bill for the relief of the 
city of Madeira Beach, Fla.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2574). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 7670. A bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide 
that clubs shall not be denied exemption 
from corporate income taxes if they would 
be exempt from such taxes as benevolent 
life insurance associations but for their ac- 
tivities as clubs; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2575). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr, WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 4096. An act to amend section 4201 of 
title 18, United States Code, with respect 
to the annual rate of compensation of mem- 
bers of the Board of Parole; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2576). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 13354. A bill to amend the act of 
June 10, 1938, relating to participation by 
the United States in the International 
Criminal Police Organization; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2577). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. Thirty-fifth Report 
of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions pertaining to information from Fed- 
eral departments and agencies (Rept. No. 
2578). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. CELLER: Committee of conference, 
House Joint Resolution 424. Joint resolu- 
tion to improve the administration of jus- 
tice by authorizing the establishment of in- 
stitutes and joint councils on sentencing for 
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the development of objectives, standards, 
procedures, and policies to be followed in the 
sentencing of persons convicted of offenses 
against the United States (Rept. No. 2579). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Report on proceedings 
against Bernard Goldfine (Rept. No. 2580). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CARNAHAN: Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. House Concurrent Resolution 
373. Concurrent resolution expressing the 
sense of the Congress on the establishment 
of a United Nations force; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2581). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. VINSON: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. S. 3534. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Army to convey approximately 
181 acres of land at Fort Crowder Military 
Reservation to the city of Neosho, Mo.; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2582). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on Un-American 
Activities. Report on proceedings against 
Frank Wilkinson (Rept. No. 2583). Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on Un-American 
Activities. Report on proceedings against 
Carl Braden (Rept. No. 2584). Ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. DURHAM: Committee of conference. 
H. R. 13455. A bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended (Rept. No. 
2585). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MITCHELL: Committee of conference. 
H. R. 13132. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act of 1955 (Rept. 
No. 2586). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MORGAN: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. S. 1416. An act granting the consent 
of Congress to a Great Lakes Basin Compact, 
and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2587). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. S. 1764. An act to 
amend the District of Columbia Public 
School Food Services Act; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2588). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: Committee on 
Public Works. S. 4021. An act to estab- 
lish the United States Study Commission on 
the Savannah, Altamaha, St. Marys, Apa- 
lachicola-Chattahoochee, and Alabama- 
Coosa River Basins, and intervening areas; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2589). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr, FORRESTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 12115. A bill to amend Chap- 
ter 13: Wage Earners’ Plans of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2590). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. House Joint Resolution 608. Joint 
resolution requesting the President to pro- 
claim the month of August 15, 1958, to Sep- 
tember 15, 1958, inclusive, as National 
Allergy Month; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2591). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MORGAN: Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. House Joint Resolution 658. Joint 
resolution authorizing and requesting the 
President to invite the countries of the Free 
World to participate in the California Inter- 
national Trade Fair and Industrial Exposi- 
tion to be held in Los Angeles, Calif., from 
April 1 to 12, 1959; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2592). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 7240. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to make it unlawful to 
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destroy, deface, or remove certain boundary 
markers on Indian reservations, and to tres- 
pass on Indian reservations to hunt, fish, or 
trap; with amendment (Rept. No. 2593). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. Senate Joint Resolution 178. Joint 
resolution authorizing the President of the 
United States of America to proclaim Feb- 
ruary 8-14, 1959, as National Children’s 
Dental Health Week; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2594). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. BLATNIK: Committee on Public 
Works. H.R.13500. A bill to provide for 
the disposal of federally owned property of 
the Hanson Company, and Houma Canals, 
Louisiana, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2595). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee of conference. 
H. R.7125. A bill to make technical changes 
in the Federal excise-tax laws, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 2596). Ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S.122. An act for the relief of the estate of 
Sinclair G. Stanley; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2563). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 540. An act for the relief of the Board of 
National Mission of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2564). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
8.552. An act to confer jurisdiction upon 
the United States Court of Claims to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of Auf der Heide-Aragona, Inc., of West 
New York, N. J.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2565). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
8.571. An act for the relief of George P. E. 
Caesar, Jr.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2566). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 2001. An act for the relief of AlaLu Dun- 
can Dillard; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2567). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 2216. An act for the relief of John C. 
Walsh; without amendment (Rept. No. 2568). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
8. 3321. An act for the relief of George E. 
Ketchum; with amendment (Rept. No. 2569). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 3789. An act for the relief of Donald J. 
Marion; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2570). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 11718. A bill for the relief of James 
A. Shearer; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2571). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. MONTOYA: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 8619. A bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Clare M. Ash; without amendment 
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(Rept. No. 2572). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 9256. A bill for the relief of the Park 
National Bank; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2573). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. McGOVERN: 

H.R. 13757. A bill to encourage expansion 
of teaching in the education of mentally 
retarded children through grants to institu- 
tions of higher learning and to State 
educational agencies; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MAILLIARD: 

H. R. 13758. A bill to provide that mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces who are retired 
after having served satisfactorily in more 
than one branch of the Armed Forces shall 
be entitled to the highest retired grade in 
which they have served satisfactorily; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R. 13759. A bill to restate and amplify 
the provisions of the Federal reclamation 
laws respecting delivery of water to large 
land holdings; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SELDEN: 

H.R. 13760. A bill to provide for the de- 
nial of passports to persons knowingly en- 
gaged in activities intended to further the 
international Communist movement; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. VORYS: 

H.R. 13761. A bill to provide for the de- 
nial of passports to persons knowingly en- 
gaged in activities intended to further the 
international Communist movement; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. DURHAM: 

H. J. Res. 686. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy to confer medal on Rear 
Adm. Hyman George Rickover, United States 
Navy; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H. J. Res. 687. Joint resolution to authorize 
the chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy to confer medal on Rear 
Adm. Hyman George Rickover, United States 
Navy; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. PRICE: 

H. J. Res. 688. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy to confer medal on Rear 
Adm. Hyman George Rickover, United States 
Navy; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

H. J. Res. 689. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy to confer medal on Rear Adm. 
Hyman George Rickover, United States Navy; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H. J. Res. 690. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy to confer medal on Rear Adm. 
Hyman George Rickover, United States Navy; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H. J. Res. 691. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy to confer medal on Rear Adm. 
Hyman George Rickover, United States Navy; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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By Mr. McCORMACE: 

H. J. Res. 692. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy to confer medal on Rear Adm. 
Hyman George Rickover, United States Navy; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H.J. Res. 693. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy to confer medal on Rear Adm. 
Hyman George Rickover, United States Navy; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H. J. Res. 694. Joint resolution to estab- 
lish a Commission on Ethics in the Federal 
Government to interpret the application of 
the Code of Ethics for Government Service, 
to recommend modifications and improve- 
ments therein, as well as in criminal or other 
statutes relating to ethics, to investigate 
complaints of unethical conduct in Govern- 
ment service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
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By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H. J. Res. 695. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to designate Los Angeles, Calif., 
as the site of the next World’s Fair to be 
held in the vicinity of such city in 1963, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. LIPSCOMB: 

H. J. Res. 696. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to designate Los Angeles, Calif., 
as the site of the next World's Fair to be held 
in the vicinity of such city in 1963, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H. J. Res. 697. Joint resolution authorizing 
and directing the Secretary of the Interior 
to investigate and eradicate the predatory 
dogfish sharks and to provide for the pay- 
ment of bounties on dogfish sharks to control 
the depredations of this species on the fish- 
erles of the Pacific coast, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 
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By Mrs. CHURCH: 

H. Con. Res. 377. Concurrent resolution to 
designate November 4 as a day of respect for 
Hungarian patriots; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. Res. 687. Resolution authorizing addi- 
tional pages for the Office of the Doorkeeper, 
House of Representatives; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CANFIELD: 

H. R. 13762, A bill for the relief of Kamal 
K. Aditya; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H. R. 13763. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Esfira (Esther) Berkowitz; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Newsweek Given Correct Information 
About TVA 
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HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
had occasion to write Mr. Raymond 
Moley, the distinguished columnist of 
Newsweek magazine, in regard to the 
facts about the TVA and the self-financ- 
ing bill pending before the Congress. 
Under unanimous-consent agreement, 
I insert this letter in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record. The letter follows: 


JULY 28, 1958. 
Mr. RAYMOND MOLEY, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Motery: Reference is made to 
your recent comments which appeared in 
Newsweek magazine—which I have read with 
interest—concerning the pending bill in the 
Congress relating to the self-financing bill 
for the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

I know that you would not want to com- 
municate any inaccuracies in your state- 
ments to your readers, and while you are 
correct in some of your facts there are other 
statements that are subject to an erroneous 
interpretation and accordingly I am taking 
the liberty of calling your attention to some 
of these observations. 

1. In the first paragraph of your column 
you state that the TVA is required to pay 
a small amount of the investment periodi- 
cally to the United States Treasury. You 
later make the correct statement that the 
TVA is required to repay the full investment 
in power over a 40-year period. 

The facts are that the TVA has repaid into 
the United States Treasury a total of $240 
million from power revenue. This amount is 
far in excess of the amount required by law 
to be repaid annually. In other words, the 
TVA is paying annually into the 
from power revenue, more than the law re- 


quires. Most great multipurpose Federal 
developments, and other Federal projects 
provide for an amortization payout on a 
50-year basis. The TVA act requires full 
repayment of power investment on a 40-year 
basis and, as indicated, TVA is far ahead of 
its schedule, and over a lesser period than 
for other developments, 

2. You indicate lack of payment or failure 
of payment of interest on the Federal in- 
vestment. The TVA is owned by the Gov- 
ernment and it is not customary for the 
Government to pay interest to itself. How- 
ever, the profits of the TVA have amounted 
to a 4-percent return on the investment; the 
amount of the payback above indicated, rep- 
resents more than a 2-percent return on the 
Government's investment in TVA power 
facilities. 

3. Your statement might give the impres- 
sion under the Kerr bill that the TVA would 
be required to pay only a minimum of $10 
million annually. The fact is, that under 
the Kerr self-financing bill, the TVA would 
be required to pay: 

(a) Interest on the net Federal appropri- 
ated investment in power facilities equal to 
the average interest rate payable by the 
Treas on its total marketable public ob- 
ligations estimated at more than $30 million 
annually. 

(b) The TVA would also be required each 
year to either make repayments of the Gov- 
ernment’s investment to the Treasury from 
the reserves or to reinvest its annual depre- 
ciation reserves in new power facilities—thus 
further increasing the equity of the Govern- 
ment in its investment—or both. 

(c) The bill would require the TVA to pay 
a minimum of $10 million annually into the 
Treasury in such repayments of principal 
and over and above interest. In short, the 
Kerr bill provides that the Federal Govern- 
ment would receive both interest on its in- 
vestment, repayment of the investment, and 
an increase in value of the Government's 
ownership of this property, all through in- 
come from power proceeds. 

4. You state that the overall Federal in- 
vestment in the TVA is $2 billion. The to- 
tal overall Government investment is less 
than $2 billion. The investment in power 
facilities, with which you are concerned, is 
only $1.4 billion. From this amount please 
subtract the $240 million which has been 
returned to the Treasury. This will give a 


true and more accurate picture of the Fed- 
eral investment in TVA’s power operations. 

5. The general impression of your state- 
ment is that the Kerr bill is an attempt to 
free the TVA from control by the Congress. 
Actually, the TVA makes annual reports to 
the Congress as do other Government 
agencies. The TVA submits to the Bureau 
of the Budget and the Congress its annual 
budget and is constantly before commit- 
tees of Congress who oversee and supervise 
the agency, probably closer than other Goy- 
ernment agencies are supervised by Con- 
gress. 

The Kerr bill would continue these budg- 
etary controls provided by the Government 
Corporation Control Act. In addition, the 
bill provides that except with the approval 
of the President during a period of defense 
emergency, the TVA cannot build new 
power facilities with bond proceeds until 
the TVA notifies the President and the Con- 
gress of its plans in this area. Following 
such notice, the Congress may pass a con- 
current resolution disapproving any pro- 
posed new construction. This is indeed con- 
trol by Congress. 

6. Concerning limitations of power service 
area: The TVA has never exceeded its ter- 
ritorial limits and is in fact not serving all 
the territory within its present limits. The 
Kerr bill specifically defines and limits the 
area to the counties now served or which 
lie in or in part within the Tennessee Drain- 
age Basin. The one exception being that 
the TVA may serve the United States or de- 
fense agencies and interconnect with other 
utility systems for exchange power 
arrangements. 

Please do not overlook and fail to em- 
phasize, Mr. Moley, that more than 50 per- 
cent of the power produced by the TVA, goes 
to defense agencies of the Government, such 
as the AEC and Army Rocket Research Cen- 
ters and others. The power costs of the 
Government are thus enormously reduced. 

The navigation and flood-control features 
of the TVA alone justify its operations. 
Lives and property have been saved and 
commerce promoted. In addition, the TVA 
is a great symbol of democracy in action and 
the hundreds of visitors, dignitaries, and 
heads of state from foreign countries inter- 
ested in this great Government agency's 
success serves an added purpose of usefulness 
to the United States. 
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Let us give all the facts and let us press 
the positive and affirmative advantages of 
the TVA. I believe that in view of the 
above provisions you should agree that the 
interest of the Federal Government and of 
the taxpayers is adequately protected. 

I hope that you will reconsider your 
criticisms or give your readers the benefit 
of the above facts so that they may make 
a judgment based on the complete facts, 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I 
am. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JOE L. EvINns. 


A Momentous Journey: Latin American 
Tour of the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, from 
April 27 to June 16, 1958, the New York 
Philharmonic, under the sponsorship of 
the President’s Special International 
Program for Cultural Presentations ad- 
ministered by the American National 
Theater and Academy—ANTA—gave 
39 concerts in 21 cities in 12 Latin 
American countries. This program is 
made possible by Congressional appro- 
priations. The orchestra, conducted by 
Leonard Bernstein and Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos, was received with acclaim 
wherever it played. 

At each concert the Philharmonic in- 
cluded in its program at least one work 
by a United States composer and often 
a work by a Latin American composer. 
Music, it has often been stated, is an 
international language. The recent 
Latin American concert tour by the 
New York Philharmonic has served to 
reemphasize this fact by the genuine 
good will engendered in our sister re- 
publics to the south and the building up 
of their respect for our cultural achieve- 
ment so important to them. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a letter from 
President Eisenhower commenting on 
the tour, and a report of the tour by 
David M. Keiser, president, New York 
Philharmonic. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and report were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

‘THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, July 8, 1958. 
Mr. Davin M. KEISER, 

President of the Board, the Philhar- 
monic Symphony Society of New 
York, New York, N. Y. 

Dear MR. KEISER: The reports of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra’s tour of Latin 
America have been very gratifying to me. 
It was heartwarming to learn that this splen- 
did orchestra was received with acclaim 
wherever it performed. 


By sharing with our neighbors to the 
south the skills of one of the great orches- 
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tras of our country, we have drawn closer 
to the ideal of mutual understanding and 
friendship which is our goal. I am especially 
glad to know that the success of the orches- 
tra’s mission, founded on the fine musician- 
ship of each member of the orchestra and 
of the brilliance of the conductors, Dimitri 
Mitropoulos and Leonard Bernstein, was fur- 
ther enhanced by the personal friendliness 
and warmth of the conductors and musicians. 
Please convey to the members of the or- 
chestra and to Maestros Bernstein and Mi- 
tropoulos my hearty congratulations for their 
excellent accomplishment of an important 
undertaking. 
Sincerely, 
DWIGHT D, EISENHOWER. 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC TOUR OF LATIN 
AMERICA 


The 7-week tour of Latin America by the 
New York Philharmonic was greeted as a 
momentous happening by each of the 12 
countries visited. In city after city the con- 
certs were called the most important artistic 
events of recent times, and in several in- 
stances the most important in the history 
of the country. The orchestra's visit was also 
welcomed everywhere as an act of good will 
on the part of the United States Govern- 
ment and of the people of the United States. 

Audiences in unprecedented numbers 
packed into theaters, open-air amphithe- 
aters, and even great arenas heretofore dedi- 
cated to popular sports events. The Phil- 
harmonic’s activities and its extraordinary 
successes were day after day reported on 
the front pages of the press. Ovations were 
described as delirious, frenetic, interminable, 
and without recall in our memory. The 
rapid sellout of tickets often created special 
public problems for local sponsors as literally 
thousands had to be turned away from box 
offices. In one capital city people brought 
food and mattresses and slept on the side- 
walks 24 hours prior to the opening of the 
ticket sale; in another, crowds even tried 
to break down the doors of the overfilled 
theater and stop the concert if they were 
not allowed admission, Editorials calling for 
greater protection of public safety appeared 
in some cities after theater entrances, aisles, 
and backstage areas had been jammed with 
standees throughout a concert. 

It was a highly moving experience to be 
present when thousands of students cheered 
and stamped in wild enthusiasm in Santi- 
ago’s Madison Square Garden, the Caupo- 
lican; when the initial reserve of the mu- 
sically sophisticated audience in the Colón 
in Buenos Aires turned into one of the 
memorable ovations in the history of that 
magnificent theater; when the United States 
national anthem was very notably applauded 
several days after the unfortunate demon- 
strations in Lima; when 18,000 people 
listened in intent silence in the enormous 
cavern of the Maracanazinho in Rio and 
exploded into a thunder of applause and 
cheering after each number, and when many 
of the audience openly wept as the crowds 
joined in singing of the national hymn 
of Brazil at its stirring repeat performance 
at the conclusion of the program; when great 
crowds surged about our conductors in the 
streets after concerts in almost each pro- 
vincial city in which the Philharmonic 
played, expressing appreciation that their 
city had not been overlooked when the trip 
was planned. These are but a few moments 
from a tour rich in rewarding experiences. 

From the nature, extent, warmth, and 
spontaneity of public attention and response, 
it became readily apparent that the im- 
pact of this tour would be deep and long- 
ranging. This was the first orchestra from 
abroad to visit many of the cities. Its qual- 
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ity of performance will be regarded as a new 
standard, it was often stated, and local 
orchestras will no doubt benefit by a stim- 
ulated public interest and the prospect of 
greater local support. Some cities expressed 
their delight that vast popular audiences 
had been discovered for symphonic con- 
certs. 

This tour came at a moment when evi- 
dences of strain in relations with our south- 
ern neighbors were being dramatically dem- 
onstrated. The welcome given to the or- 
chestra was therefore not only gratifying but 
especially significant. I often heard it ex- 
pressed that in sending the Philharmonic, 
the United States was sending its best, and 
for this symbol of our country’s highest 
achievements there was only universal and 
heartwarming admiration. Representatives 
of local governments and of our own foreign 
missions, as well as private United States cit- 
izens living in our host countries, were 
outspoken in their pleasure at the flood of 
friendly feeling engendered by the orchestra’s 
presence, 

I feel that all who take pride in this Na- 
tion's artistic achievements will join me in 
paying grateful tribute to the officers of the 
Government and of ANTA who have shaped 
this international music program, and to 
the men of the Philharmonic, its two con- 
ductors and management who so brilliantly 
carried through this rewarding mission. 

JUNE 23, 1958. 

Davin M. KEISER, 
President, New York Philharmonic. 


Candidacy of Hon. Thomas K. Finletter 
for the Democratic Nomination to the 
United States Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD some edi- 
torials and statements regarding the 
Honorable Thomas K. Finletter of New 
York. 

I believe most of the Members of this 
body are familiar with the long and dis- 
tinguished career of Mr. Finletter in the 
service of his country. He was a right- 
hand man to Cordell Hull during the im- 
portant period when our foreign eco- 
nomic policy was being formulated. He 
was Secretary of the Air Force during 
the Korean war and he played a lead- 
ing role in many key public and private 
undertakings in New York State. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

[From Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt's column 

My Day] 

Thomas K. Finletter has announced his 
candidacy for the Democratic nomination for 
Senator from New York. Irvine Ives, a Re- 
publican, is retiring this year on account of 
his health, and this gives the Democrats an 
opportunity to try to place in the Senate 
someone who has the capacity to grow and 
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become as important a statesman as former 
Senator Lehman was. 

While Lehman was there, we could be 
proud of his stature among his colleagues. 
He was called “the conscience of the Senate,” 
and on several occasions stood alone, or al- 
most alone, for what he thought was right. 
The other Republican Senator, JACOB JAVITS, 
is a good man, but I doubt that he can grow 
to be the influence and the leader that Leh- 
man was. 

The only candidate that I see with the 
potentialities to give New York State the 
representation it should have is Finletter. 
He has already proved his competence in 
office. He is known in the national field 
and even internationally, His friends know 
that he has integrity. 

When he says that the Senate “is one of 
the most powerful instruments for peace and 
freedom in the world,” he knows that he can 
offer qualities to help make the Senate 
achieve these ends. For these reasons I am 
hoping that the New York State Democratic 
convention will see fit to nominate Finletter, 
and that all our party leaders will work for 
his election. 


[Telegram to Mr. Finletter from Hon. Herbert 
H. Lehman] 


Delighted that you have announced your 
candidacy. Heartiest congratulations and 
warmest good wishes. I am confident that 
you will make an outstanding Senator, and 
therefore, I look forward to participating ac- 
tively in your campaign for election. Re- 
gards. 

HERBERT LEHMAN, 


[Excerpts are from an editorial in the New 
York Times, Friday, July 25, 1958] 

Thomas K. Finletter’s announcement of 
his candidacy for the New York State Demo- 
cratic senatorial nomination is no surprise, 
but is welcome all the same. 

A prominent lawyer who was Secretary of 
the Air Force under President Truman and 
has had long experience in public affairs in 
an appointive capacity, Mr. Finletter is a man 
of highest caliber. His willingness to under- 
go the trial by ordeal of running for elective 
office is much to his credit. Offering as the 
most important reason for his candidacy the 
deteriorating diplomatic and military posi- 
tion of the United States, Mr. Finletter right- 
ly points out that “next to the Presidency 
itself the United States Senate today is one 
of the most powerful instruments for peace 
and freedom in the world.” 

= a -. . . 

Mr. Finletter has the endorsement of an 
influential segment of the Democratic Party. 
including such personalities as former Sen- 
ator Lehman and Mrs. Roosevelt, and he 
would also probably have the backing of the 
Liberal Party as well. His official entrance 
into the race makes it more interesting than 
ever. 


[Excerpts are from an editorial in Newsday] 
Averell Harriman is going to be renomi- 
nated for Governor, and on the basis of his 
record deserves to be. Who will get the nod 
to run for United States Senator on the same 
ticket remains to be seen, but we would 
enjoy watching a wide-open fight for this 
job. Our candidate is Thomas K. Finletter, 
Finletter by all odds is the best hope for 
the Democrats. He is a statesman, a man 
with a vast knowledge of world affairs, and 
a former Secretary of the Air Force. 
[From the New York Post of July 24, 1958] 


Thomas K. Finletter’s formal announce- 
ment that he is seeking the Democratic 
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nomination for the United States Senate is 
welcome news. 

Finletter is an able, thoughtful citizen 
with a distinguished record of Government 
service. He has strong convictions about 
the failures and follies of United States for- 
eign policy; he feels deeply about the cause 
of human equality. These were matters on 
which the voice of Herbert Lehman was 
heard so eloquently in the Senate; Finletter 
belongs to the same tradition. 

His candidacy is given special significance 
by events of recent days. Few Democrats 
have shown any willingness or capacity to 
debate the great issues of foreign affairs so 
pointedly exposed by the Middle East crisis. 
As a Member of the Senate Finletter could— 
among other things—make an enduring con- 
tribution to such a debate. We believe his 
candidacy would be a rallying point for many 
independent voters, and that his election 
would be an eminently good thing for the 
country. 


[Senator Jonn F. KENNEDY'S comment on 
Finletter’s book, Foreign Policy the Next 
Phase] 

Mr. Finletter’s book is persuasively argued, 
broad in its outlook, yet always closely rea- 
soned. He evades none of the tough issues 
which face United States foreign policy in 
the years ahead. Though the book is espe- 
cially outstanding in the area of Mr. Finlet- 
ter’s special competence, military strategy, 
he does not neglect other dimensions of for- 
eign policy, such as new patterns of foreign 
aid and disarmament. Mr. Finletter’s prac- 
tical experience and clarity of judgment 
combine to make this a book deserving the 
attention and reflection of thoughtful Amer- 
icans. 


[Comment by Senator STUART SYMINGTON on 
Mr. Finletter’s book] 

As usual, Mr. Finletter writes with knowl- 
edge, clarity, and vision, especially because 
of his vast background of experience in the 
defense and diplomatic fields. 


“The Things That Should Be Done” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most frequent quotes from Abraham Lin- 
coln, in recent years, that attempts to 
justify Government projects, is to the 
effect that Government is justified in 
doing for the people the things that 
should be done, which they are unable 
to do, or to do as well, for themselves. 

It seems to me that many times we 
are so eager to project Government into 
the realm of our economic and commer- 
cial fields, for the sake of creating jobs, 
making so-called improvements, devel- 
oping projects, and so forth, that we fail 
to use proper care to determine whether 
or not the object is really worth the cost. 
In other words, we are overlooking that 
phrase, “that should be done.” 

I can go along with the quote that is 
ascribed to Lincoln if we take it in its 
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entirety. Those things that should be 
done can be done. They can be done 
without harming the national economy. 
If the object brings to the Nation a ben- 
efit that is greater than the cost, then 
the Nation is better off by having it ac- 
complished. In this case, also, there can 
be no inflationary or other harmful re- 
sults. The economy is made stronger 
by the accomplishment of any project 
that will yield benefits greater than the 
cost of the project. This reasoning does 
not apply, however, to the many projects 
that cost in excess, and many far in 
excess, of any possible benefit that can 
be realized. 

I say this is a consideration in recent 
years. Traditionally the Government did 
not engage in economic or commercial 
activities. These fields were left entirely 
to the people. The Government pro- 
vided and enforced laws to prevent 
wrongs, not to provide rights. People 
were free to do anc to achieve for them- 
selves. The law or the Government 
merely prevented abuses. This system 
gave to the Federal Government only 
such powers as were contained in the 
Constitution, and reserved to the States 
and to the people all other rights or pow- 
ers. In other words, the Federal Gov- 
ernment could do only those things the 
people authorized it to do. Conversely, 
in the Old World, where there were so- 
cialistic republics instead of our con- 
stitutional republic, the matter was just 
the reverse. All rights were vested in 
the Government. The people could do 
only those things that the Government 
permitted them to do.. This difference is 
the difference in being free or not being 
free; the difference between citizen and 
subject. Which system is best is hardly 
necessary to mention to any American. 
History has made the answer most abun- 
dantly clear. Current events indicate 
which system is looked to to carry the 
burdens of the world. Just simply ask 
or observe who it is that is expected to 
pay the cost, who puts up the money for 
our international undertakings. Our 
system, which is maligned and abused by 
many so-called peoples’ democracies, is 
always there when it comes to paying the 
cost of our international or cooperative 
projects among the nations. 

I am not indicating that all of this is 
wrong. I believe there are many things 
Government can and should do “to pro- 
mote the general welfare.” There is 
however a right way to do it. There are 
also many wrong ways to doit. In our 
eagerness, not our urgency, we are in- 
clined to look so high and so straight at 
the object that we fail to see many of 
the curves and pitfalls that exist be- 
tween us and the object: We run reck- 
lessly ahead, our eyes so completely up- 
ward, that we can easily stumble and 
fall. 

Many of the projects that we have 
tried, and many that are now being 
offered, under the guise of “progress and 
development,” fail to square with that 
clause “that should be done.” Many 
are not sound, not worthwhile. Their 
cost far exceeds any possible benefit that 
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can be realized. Some of them, perhaps, 
the people themselves can do; others the 
States or local jurisdictions can well 
handle, even to a better efficiency than 
the Federal Government. This is true 
of almost all local projects. 

Then I would say a word about our 
major Federal projects. When we enter 
a field to develop it; we should have in 
mind that our purposes are to establish 
the project; get it to a point where it 
will be self-supporting, then release it to 
independent enterprise. Our nuclear 
power development is a good case in 
point. I do not believe we would have 
this great new power today if the Gov- 
ernment had not in large measure, along 
with private enterprise, carried the 
major share of the cost of its develop- 
ment. This new power which holds so 
much promise for the future even now 
is a major deterrent to war and in- 
directly at least is a great factor in our 
national security. Surely it indicates 
that Government moving to do for the 
people those things, which should be 
done, and which they are unable to do, 
or to do well for themselves is justified. 
The new era which lies ahead of us due 
to the development in this field is most 
promising indeed. It is still a hazardous 
new area. Again we are pioneers. It is 
exciting to contemplate. Now Govern- 
ment and private enterprise are part- 
ners working together as the develop- 
ment stages are being continued. 

Once the development stages are 
ended, however, and the project has 
proven itself successful and useful, 
then it is time for Government to yield 
to independent enterprise. Let the 
field back to the people. Let independ- 
ent enterprise take over, and let Gov- 
ernment continue to follow its proper 
course. A good case in point where the 
Government should now accept the fact 
that the development stages are over 
would be our great Tennessee Valley 
Authority. Surely the years and the 
hundreds of millions that have been 
spent in this development of a power 
project are sufficient to prove it and 
establish it as a going concern. The 
growth and development from this 
venture has been eminently worth while. 
The power production facilities have 
been accomplished. The market for the 
power has also been developed. If the 
power is sold, and if the facility is eco- 
nomically operated, surely TVA as an 
independent producer could now stand 
on its own feet, pay its normal and fair 
share of taxes to support the Govern- 
ment along with others in its field and 
be a going independent, American enter- 
prise. This then would be a shining ex- 
ample of what I am talking about. 
Here would be a case where the Govern- 
ment stepped in and did something, that 
the people appear to have been unable to 
do for themselves; something that 
should be done; something that is 
worth while, now proven to be self- 
sustaining and a real asset to our econ- 
omy; and a something once developed, 
largely at Government expense, now can 
and will live, function, meet its normal 
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requirements, benefit the citizens, and 
pay its proportionate share of the cost 
of Government. 

There are those who will disagree. 
Herein lies the danger of welfare proj- 
ects. Those whose jobs are now ap- 
parently secure; those whose power rates 
are exceptionally low due to Govern- 
ment subsidy, and others who have a 
selfish interest will all decry against it. 
But those who are paying the taxes for 
the subsidies; those whose taxes might 
tend to be lower if TVA were paying 
taxes along with other utility compa- 
nies; and those in free enterprise that 
are looking for employment; all of these, 
will perhaps see the fundamental sound- 
ness of this suggestion. 

These two enterprises are merely two 
of the hundreds that are now in being; 
and which are already proposed. There 
are thousands yet to come. Surely it 
is time that we fixed a policy of opera- 
tion. Let the Government give aid in 
the development of the projects that 
give reasonable assurance that they are 
worth while. Once the project is de- 
veloped let the Government withdraw 
and let the project then, having been 
born and nurtured to maturity, take its 
place in our free economy along with 
other enterprises. This seems to me 
to make sense. This then would get 
right now, a large number of so-called 
Government corporations, that are in 
full operation, with a record of many 
years, off the budgetary requirements of 
the Government; off the backs of the 
taxpayers; upright among other Amer- 
ican corporations, doing their worth- 
while services and paying their just 
taxes in support of the Government. 

Let it ever be kept in mind: The peo- 
ple support the Government. The Gov- 
ernment does not, cannot, support the 
people. 


Nineteen Hundred and Fifty-Eight 
Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, for sev- 
eral years I have made it a practice to 
distribute widely among my constitu- 
ents a questionnaire on the topics of the 
day. The replies to my 1958 question- 
naire have now been tallied and I ask 
unanimous consent to insert the results 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Do you favor: 

1, Agreement with Russia to end nuclear 
bomb testing without foolproof inspection? 
Yes, 14 percent; no, 81 percent; undecided, 
5 percent. 

2. United States moral support for the in- 
dependence of Algeria? Yes, 31 percent; no, 
33 percent; undecided, 36 percent. 

3. Broad tax cut by raising individual ex- 
emptions from $600 to $800 as an antire- 
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cession measure? Yes, 55 percent; no, 35 
percent; undecided, 10 percent. 

4, Large program of federally financed 
Public works to create jobs? Yes, 33 per- 
cent; no, 61 percent; undecided, 6 percent. 

5. Repealing excise taxes on autos, ap- 
pliances, communications and transporta- 
tion, luggage, and jewelry? Yes, 71 percent; 
no, 19 percent; undecided, 10 percent. 

6. Tax reform? Yes, 87 percent; no, 4 per- 
cent; undecided, 9 percent. 

7. Stronger laws to prohibit the use of un- 
tested chemical food additives? Yes, 97 per- 
cent; no, 0 percent; undecided, 3 percent. 

8. Use of troops to enforce civil rights 
court orders as in Little Rock? Yes, 49 per- 
cent; no, 34 percent; undecided, 17 percent. 

9. Granting the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission power to terminate unprofitable 
railroad commuter service without regard to 
public need? Yes, 24 percent; no, 59 per- 
cent; undecided, 17 percent. 

10. Legislation to safeguard employee 
health, welfare, and pension funds? Yes, 
89 percent; no, 4 percent; undecided, 7 per- 
cent. 

11. Stiffer penalties for distributors of 
obscene materials by mail? Yes, 88 percent; 
no, 3 percent; undecided, 9 percent. 

12, Extension of Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act as is? Yes, 47 percent; no, 28 
percent; undecided, 25 percent. 


Activities of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities During the 2d Ses- 
sion of the 85th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following report on the 
activities of the Committee on Un- 
American Activties during the 2d session 
of the 85th Congress. This report cov- 
ers the period from January 1, 1958, to 
and including July 31, 1958. Under the 
date of August 30, 1957, I inserted in the 
RecorpD a report on the activities of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
during the Ist session of the 85th Con- 
gress: 

REPORT BY CHAIRMAN FRANCIS E. WALTER ON 
THE ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMITTEE ON UN- 
AMERICAN ACTIVITIES DURING THE 2p SES- 
SION OF THE 85TH CONGRESS 

HEARINGS AND INVESTIGATIONS 

During the period beginning January 1, 
1958, and ending July 31, 1958, the committee 
interrogated 105 witnesses in public session 
and 60 witnesses in executive session. In 
addition, several hundred persons were inter- 
viewed by committee investigators. 

Espionage 

Pursuing connective information derived 
from United States counterspy, Boris Morros, 
the committee interrogated a number of per- 
sons in formal session, as well as in informal 
investigative interviews respecting the Soviet 
espionage apparatus in the United States. 

While much of the information thus de- 
rived by the committee cannot for security 
reasons be publicly divulged, the committee 
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is in the process of preparing a summary 


report outlining matters of Soviet espionage 


activity in the United States based upon 
some two dozen cases which have been the 
subject of extensive investigation. 


Communist infiltration in basic industry 


Communist penetration of basic industry 
has been a major focus of the committee 
work during the past several months. Hear- 
ings held in Gary, Ind., in which 14 witnesses 
testified in public session and 3 in executive 
session, disclosed a pattern of Communist 
colonization by highly educated, hard core 
party members who erase their identity, edu- 
cation, and background as they procure 
menial jobs in heavy industry in order to 
engage in Communist activity. The pattern 
of Communist penetration of basic industry 
developed in the hearings in Gary, Ind., was 
confirmed by data received by the committee 
in hearings in other key areas of the Nation. 


Current organizational structure of the 
Communist Party 


The current organizational structure of 
the Communist Party, its present techniques 
of operation and the scope of its functioning 
were developed in extensive hearings, espe- 
cially during those hearings held in Boston, 
Mass. 

Armando Penha, an undercover operative 
for the FBI from 1950 to the date of his ap- 
pearance in March 19£8, testified extensively 
concerning the inner workings of the higher 
echelon of the Communist conspiracy. 

Assessing the current seriousness of the 
Communist Party, Mr. Penha declared: 

“Based on my experiences, I feel—and I 
am sure that I am absolutely correct—that 
the Communist conspiracy, by and large to- 
day, is much stronger than it has ever 
been. * * * The party has strengthened it- 
self every time that it weeds out weaklings, 
those that they suspect, those who do not 
accept the party discipline, and as such it 
becomes stronger.” 

During the 8 years that he was in the Com- 
munst Party, Mr. Penha had known approx- 
imately 400 members of the party. In the 
course of his testimony, he identified by 
name over 200 Communist Party members he 
had personally known, including topflight 
functionaries of the national committee of 
the Communist Party. 


Communist propaganda 


The progressively increasing flood of Com- 
munist propaganda stemming both from 
abroad and from domestic sources received 
committee attention in a number of hearings 
designed to develop factual material on which 
to base legislative recommendations to stem 
the tide of this phase of Communist cold 
war. Testimony was received by the com- 
mittee from various sections of the country 
to the effect that notwithstanding the reg- 
istration and labeling provisions of the For- 
eign Agents Registration Act the interna- 
tional Communist apparatus is directing 
huge quantities of subtly designed Commu- 
nist propaganda to all segments of our so- 
ciety for the purpose of undermining our 
resistance, and propagating the basic foreign 
policy of the Soviet Empire in its drive for 
world domination. A new technique used 
by the Soviet apparatus for avoiding the lab- 
eling requirements of the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act was revealed in the form 
of the devious tactic of channeling Com- 
munist propaganda into the United States 
through non-Communist countries. The em- 
phasis placed by the Kremlin-controlled 
international Communist propaganda on 
student and youth groups in the United 
States and throughout the Free World was 
given particular attention by the committee. 
Two of the principal Communist. conduits 
for capturing the minds of youth were re- 
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vealed to be the International Union of Stu- 
dents, founded in 1946, with headquarters in 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, which has branches 
in most countries; and the World Federation 
of Democratic Youth which claims over 85 
million members in 97 countries of the world. 


Red infiltration of entertainment industry 


Exploitation by the Communist apparatus 
in the United States of persons in the enter- 
tainment media was the subject of com- 
mittee hearings in New York City. These 
hearings disclosed a design of Communist 
use of persons prominent in the entertain- 
ment industry as sounding boards for the 
Communist line as well as a source of revenue 
to finance the activities of the apparatus 
in this country. A number of persons who 
had been identified as Communists under 
oath by responsible witnesses before the 
committee were interrogated respecting cur- 
rent activities in the entertainment industry. 
The hearings shed a new light on the current 
methods of Communist infiltration in an 
area of our society which is of vital im- 
portance in formation of public opinion. 


Communist penetration in the South 


That Communist colonizers, propagan- 
dists, and agitators are presently active in the 
rapidly developing industrial centers of the 
South was clearly established in hearings 
held by the committee at Atlanta, Ga. The 
testimony revealed that trained, hard-core 
Communists based in Red nests in metropoli- 
tan areas of the North are operating in vari- 
ous Southern enterprises including textile 
plants, publications, and organizations in 
which they are masquerading behind a facade 
of humanitarianism, 

Typical of a number of witnesses who were 
interrogated by the committee during the 
Atlanta hearings were Eugene Feldman who 
had been identified under oath by a former 
undercover agent of the FBI as a member of 
the Communist Party, and, though presently 
in residence in Chicago, Ill., is publisher of 
the Southern Newsletter which carries the 
Communist Party line into the South; and 
Carl Braden, likewise, identified by a re- 
sponsible witness under oath as a Commu- 
nist who is a field representative of the 
Southern Conference Educational Fund, Inc., 
which is a successor organization to the one- 
time Communist front, the Southern Confer- 
ence for Human Welfare. 


REPORTS 
Organized communism in the United States 
This report, a detailed study of the Com- 
munist movements in America from the date 


of inception to and including 1958 was pre- 
pared and released by the committee. 


Chronicle of treason 


The committee published a series of ar- 
ticles by its chairman, Representative FRAN- 
cis E. WALTER, on various episodes of the 
Kremlin secret war against America, includ- 
ing the activities of Harry Gold and the 
Rosenbergs, who stole some of America’s vital 
military secrets for the Soviet Union; Judy 
Coplon, who kept her Communist masters 
informed about the efforts of the Govern- 
ment to root out espionage and subversion; 
Louis Wheaton, who betrayed his countrymen 
while they were fighting for survival in 
Korea; and Rudolph Abel, colonel of the 
KGB, the overseas intelligence arm of the 
Soviet Union. 


About the Committee on Un-American 
Activities 

Two publications about the Committee on 
Un-American Activities and its work were 
prepared and released. The first is a booklet 
entitled “The House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, What It Is, What It 
Does.” This booklet in question-and-answer 
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form covers the principal queries which from 
time to time have been posed by our citizens 
respecting the committee and its work. 

The second publication about the commit- 
tee is a study made by the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service of the Library of Congress, en- 
titled “Legislative Recommendations by 
House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties.” This study sets forth in detail the 
great body of legislation which has been en- 
acted by the Congress following recommenda- 
tions made by the committee from 1941 until 
1958. The study reveals that bills were in- 
troduced in the House of Representatives 
embodying 80 recommendations made by the 
committee; that all but 2 of these bills 
were offered after 1949; that actual legisla- 
tion enacted by the Congress carried out 35 
of these committee recommendations and 
that there are pending in the 85th Congress 
26 bills embodying committee recommenda- 
tions. 

The Internal Security Act of 1950, the 
Communist Control Act of 1954, and various 
provisions of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act of 1952, are among the more im- 
portant legislative enactments in this fleld. 
In addition, executive agencies of the Gov- 
ernment have put into effect policies, orders, 
and regulations relating to 13 recommenda- 
tions made by the committee. 


The Erica Wallach story 


Based upon extensive interrogation both 
in Europe and in the United States of Erica 
Glaser Wallach, who was formerly active in 
the Soviet underground in Europe, but who 
has since broken with the Communist 
operation and is now a resident of the United 
States, the committee issued a report re- 
vealing techniques of Communist justice 
and the utopian nightmare, which pro- 
duces—even to its inherents—the bitter 
fruit of assassination, torture, and enslave- 
ment. 

Who are they? 

Continuing the series of thumbnail 
sketches of the leaders of the Soviet Union 
and international communism, the commit- 
tee this year published brief biographies of 
Vincente Lombardo Toledano, secretary 
general of the Popular Party of Mexico; 
Luis Carlos Prestes, general secretary of the 
Communist Party of Brazil; Enver Hoxha, 
first secretary of the Albanian Workers 
(Communist Party), and Gheorghe Gheor- 
ghiu-Dej, first secretary of the Rumanian 
Workers (Communist Party). The in- 
trigues, double-dealing and ruthlessness of 
these leaders of the forces of communism in 
their respective countries give still further 
emphasis to the words of Emerson: “Don’t 
say things. What you are stands over you 
the while, and thunders so that I cannot 
hear what you say to the contrary.” 

CONSULTATIONS 

A series of consultations with authorities 
on each of the many facets of the total war 
which the Soviet Empire is waging with the 
United States of America as its principal 
target were conducted by the committee. 


The Communist program for world conquest 


Economic and psychological weapons 
rather than the launching of a third world 
war comprise the current Communist pro- 
gram for world conquest, Gen. Albert C. 
Wedemeyer warned in a consultation with 
the committee. One of the top strategic 
planners of World War II, General Wede- 
meyer was present at many international 
conferences as adviser to the President. He 
attended the conferences in Washington, 
London, Cairo, Quebec, and Casablanca be- 
fore going to China as theater commander 
in 1944. 
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“They (the Communists) are attaining 
their objectives without the use of military 
force,” General Wedemeyer said: 

“Tf I were the senior planner in the Soviet 
hierarchy, I would advise Khrushchey: 
‘Continue to do exactly what you are doing 
now. Do not involve the Soviet Union in a 
major war but employ the satellites in brush 
fires or limited wars against our enemies, 
the capitalist countries, Continue penetra- 
tion economically and psychologically, uti- 
lize economic or military aid to as many 
countries in the world as possible. They can 
be made indebted to the Soviet, and if not 
loyal, at least they will not be opposed to the 
Communist movement.’ ” 


Communist psychological warfare 
(brainwashing) 


Communist psychological warfare is now 
winning such extensive victories in the 
United States that the Red bloc will not 
need to employ direct military force against 
us in order to win the total war which they 
are waging with this country the principal 
target, Edward Hunter, American expert on 
Communist brainwashing, asserted. 

Mr. Hunter, whose career as a foreign 
correspondent, author, editor, world traveler, 
and specialist in propaganda warfare, quali- 
fies him as an authority on Communist 
propaganda techniques, stated: 

“I spent 30 years, a little bit more perhaps, 
in countries under various forms of Com- 
munist pressure and attack. What I am 
witnessing in America is no different from 
what I saw in those other countries. I am 
often referred to as someone who has made 
phenomenal predictions that proved correct 
on to come. Actually, I have never 
made a prediction as such in my life. I have 
only predicted in the manner that one pre- 
dicts the total of 4 after seeing the figures 
2 plus 2. 

“I haye been watching developments un- 
der communism in other parts of the world, 
and now I see exactly the same develop- 
ments here in America.” 


Communist propaganda activities in Canada 


The sum of $20 million to $30 million 
yearly is collected by Soviet agents in Canada 
as customs duties on food and clothing 
parcels sent by Canadian citizens to the So- 
viet Union and is used to finance the activi- 
ties of approximately 100,000 Communists in 
Canada, Milan Jakubec, president of the ex- 
ecutive council of the Mutual Cooperation 
League of Canada and president of the Slo- 
vak Legion, stated. 

These customs duties average 150 to 175 
percent of the cost of the article itself, he 
emphasized, and are part of a sum of at 
least $100 million a year in similar duties 
which Soviet agents collect from citizens of 
the Free World. 

The Mutual Cooperation League of Can- 
ada, which Mr. Jakubec heads, consists of 
18 ethnic groups originating from behind 
the Iron Curtain; and the Slovak Legion, of 
which he is president, consists of veterans 
who fought during the last war in French, 
British, and other Allied armies. 

Mr. Jakubec stated that there are about 
23 Communist newspapers in various lan- 
guages in Canada. Other Communist propa- 
ganda publications in Canada include the 
Soviet News Bulletin, published by the So- 
viet Embassy, and Northern Neighbors, 
which is financed from the Soviet Embassy. 


Communist psychological warfare (thought 
control) 

The Soviet Union today is engaged in a 
gigantic campaign to win the cold war by 
mobilizing public opinion in western nations 
against their own governments, Prof. Con- 
stantin W. Boldyreff declared. 
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Professor Boldyreff, formerly on the fac- 
ulty of Georgetown University and once a 
member of the Russian Cadet Corps, was 
one of the organizers of the NTS (National 
Alliance of Russian Solidarists), which is 
dedicated to the overthrow of the Commu- 
nist regime in Russia, 

The Soviet Union’s propaganda campaign 
“is a totally new phenomenon” in interna- 
tional conflict, Professor Boldyreff continued. 
“History knows several cases when nations 
fought each other by economic pressure (the 
blockade of Napoleonic France) or even by 
harassing the enemy on the periphery 
(England and Spain) without actually re- 
sorting, for quite some time, to organized 
military operations. In the past this was a 
strife of one government against another 
government, with every citizen of the oppos- 
ing nation being considered an enemy. In 
the present conflict, the main efforts of each 
of the striving governments are mainly di- 
rected to influence the citizens, individual 
citizens, of the opposing nation over the 
head of their own government in an attempt 
to capture their allegiance.” 


Communist encroachment in the Far East 


“The Communist infiltrators are seating 
themselves in places of power in every level 
of our society and every organization we 
have,” the late Gen. Claire Lee Chennault 
stated. 

General Chennault organized and led the 
famed American volunteer group known as 
the Flying Tigers in the Sino-Japanese War. 
Later he commanded the 14th United States 
Air Force in the Far East during World War 
II. He has been a leader in the Free World 
fight against communism for 20 years. The 
civilian airline which he organized after 
World War II—Civil Air Transport evacuated 
thousands of Nationalist Chinese who fled 
the Communist conquest of the China main- 
land in 1949. 

The Communist world threat is so critical 
and the hour so late, he declared, that only 
a reversal of today’s passive policies toward 
the Reds by the remaining non-Communist 
nations can save freedom. 


What is behind the Soviet proposal for a 
summit conference? 


The Kremlin looks upon a summit confer- 
ence solely as another weapon in its pro- 
gram of global conquest, four experts on 
international communism asserted. The 
experts—Dr. David J. Dallin, Dr. Anthony T. 
Bouscaren, Dr. James D. Atkinson, and Mr. 
Francis J. McNamara—declared that in seek- 
ing an international conference, the purpose 
of the Soviet Union is not to negotiate peace 
but to disarm the West intellectually and 
psychologically. 

The ideology of freedom versus the ideology 
of communism 

The beliefs which sustain the Free World 
can win the ideological struggle with com- 
munism, Dr. Charles Wesley Lowry, chair- 
man and executive director of the Founda- 
tion for Religious Action in the Social and 
Civil Order, stated. The Foundation for 
Religious Action in the Social and Civil 
Order is an all-faith organization dedicated 
to opposing by spiritual means communism 
and all forms of totalitarianism and to re- 
newing religious and moral foundations. 

Dr. Lowry characterized the beliefs which 
sustain the Free World as: 

“The dignity, innate value, and inalien- 
able rights of man; * * * the providence of 
God; * * * the integrity and ultimate sov- 
ereignty of the people; * * * the limitation 
and the division of governmental power; 
* * * and the dream and the vision of a 
new and fairer age of liberty and democracy 
for all people. 
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Dr. Lowry emphasized, however, that the 
ideological struggle was but the deepest 
phase of a total struggle with communism 
involving also military, political, and eco- 
nomic forces. 


REFERENCE SERVICE 


The reference service, maintained by the 
committee for Members of Congress, execu- 
tive agencies of the Government, and the 
committee staff for the purpose of supply- 
ing data from the public files of the com- 
mittee has received during the first 7 
months of 1958, 1,625 requests for informa- 
tion on 5,197 individuals and 1,073 organ- 
izations, periodicals and general subjects. 
All of these haye been answered with writ- 
ten reports. 

WORK IN PROCESS 

For the remainder of the year 1958 the 
committee has a heavy schedule of work in 
process including hearings and investiga- 
tions, reports and consultations. 


Benson Policies Beneficial to Specialty 
Crop Farmers of California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to point out an incident 
which shows that the policies of Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson and 
this Republican administration have 
been beneficial to the specialty crop 
farmers of California. 

The principal problem of fresh, dried, 
and canned fruit producers in California 
has been the surplus created by the loss 
of our overseas markets following World 
War II. Secretary Benson and the De- 
partments of State and Commerce have 
rejected the idea of subsidizing fruit 
growers and have worked long and hard 
to once again build up our traditional 
foreign markets. The degree of their 
success was dramatically focused with a 
recent announcement by the United 
Kingdom establishing commercial import 
quotas on fresh, dried and canned fruit 
for the 1958-59 season in excess of $22 
million. This announcement and an ear- 
lier one by the British Board of Trade 
clearly indicates a return to normalcy 
and an intention to make no further ar- 
rangements for British fruit imports 
under United States aid programs. 

This is the first time the United King- 
dom has permitted entry of United States 
fruit on a normal commercial trading 
basis since World War II. 

Here is an example of a sound policy, 
without a single cent of subsidy, solving 
a major problem for a huge segment of 
our farm economy. We California farm- 
ers can thank God for men like Ezra 
Taft Benson. 
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The President’s Address Before the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning I took time out of a busy sched- 
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ule to listen to the President’s marvelous 
speech before the General Assembly of 
the United Nations in New York. 

As I listened, I was struck anew by the 
realization that when we elected the 
President to his second term we were 
fortunate enough to continue in office 
a leader with enormous prestige who can 
speak with great sincerity and authority 
to representatives of all the nations of 
the world, as he did so plainly and elo- 
quently this morning when clarifying the 
picture in the Middle East, especially 
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with regard to the position of the United 
States in the Middle East. 

The President brought out most force- 
fully that since the birth of our Republic 
we have shared our wealth and our 
know-how, but have never sought terri- 
torial gains through aggression. 

I believe the American people will 
agree with me that their investment in 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, as President, was 
beautifully exemplified this morning and 
it seems to me that he spoke for most 
of us when he said, “We want nothing, 
we give much, and we get so little.” 


